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Professor in the University* of Upsala; 
Member of the Chapter of Upsala; Pre- 
bendary of Holy Trinity in Upsala, 
Communion with Deity (Introductory, 
Parsi) 

Spakth (Adolph), D.D., LL.D. 

Formerlv Professor in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, 

Catechisms (Lutheran). 

Spence (Lewis). 

Edinburgh ; author of Mytholoqies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Popol Vuh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology. 

Calendar (American), Celibacy (Ameri- 
can), Charms and Amulets (Mexican 
and Mayan), Cherokees, Cheyenne, 
Chilan Balam, Chile, Chinooks, Choc- 
taws, Circumcision (American). 

Spooner (William Archibald), D.D. 

Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Peterborough. 

Charity (Biblical). 

Srawley (James Herbert), D.D. 

Tutor and Theolomcal Lecturer in Selwyn 
College, Cambridge; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lrclifield. 

Cappadocian Theology. 

Starbuck (Edwin Diller), Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of The Psychology 
of Religion. 

Climate. 

Stewart (John Alexander), M.A,, Hon. LL.D. 
(Edm. and Aber.). 

WMte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy ; Fellow 
of Corpus Christ! College, and Hon. Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Cambridge Platonists. 

Stokes (George J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy in the National University 
of Ireland, University College, Cork, 
Concursus. 

Stone (Darwell), M.A., D.D. 

Principal Posey Librarian, Oxford; author 
of A History of the Doctrine of the Roly 
Eucharist. 

Church, Doctrine of the (Anglican), Com- 
munion with Deity (Christian). 

SUFFI^ (A. E.), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of Waterlooville, Hants, 

Confession (Hebrew). 

Tasker (John G.), D.D. 

Principal and Professor of Church History 
and Apologetics in the Wesleyan College, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Caprice, Certainty (Religious). 

Taylor (Robert Bruce), M.A. 

Examiner in Economics in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

Communism, Communistic Societies of 
America. 


Temple (Lt.-Col. Sir Richard C., Bart.), C.LE. 

Hon. Fellow of Trinity H^, Cambridge ; 
late of the Indian Aamy ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Burma, 1888-94 ; Chief Com- 
missioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
1894-1903 ; Editor of the Indian Antiguary 
since 1884. 

Burma. 

Templeton (Thomas), M.A. (Edin.). 

Minister of Panmure Street Congregational 
Church, Dundee. 

Censorship. 

Tennant (Frederick Robert), D.D., B.Sc. 

Rector of Hockwold ; University Lecturer in 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Cause, Causality. 

Thompson (R. Campbell), M. A., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. 

Formerly Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum (1899-1905) ; formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of Chieago (1907-1909). 

Charms and Amulets (Assyro-Babylonian). 

Thomson (Basil Home). 

Barrister-at-Law ; formerly Acting Native 
Commissioner in Fiji. 

Communion with Deity (Fijian), 

Thurston (Herbert), B.A., S.J. 

Joint-Editor of the Westminster Library for 
Priests and Students ; author of the Life of 
St, Hugh of Lincoln, The Holy Year of 
Jubilee, The Stations of the Cross. 

Church, Doctrine of the (Roman Catholic). 

Tract (Frederick), B.A., Ph.D. 

Associate-Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Conceptualism. 

Turmel (Joseph). 

Pr§tre; ancien Professeur de Thdologie au 

I S6minaire de Rennes ; auteur de Histoire de 

la thiologie positive, Histoire du dogme de la 

, Papauit des origines A la fin du guatrOme 

siicle. 

Concordat 

Vollers (Karl), Dr. phil. 

Ehemals Professor der Semitisohen Spraohen 
on der Universitlit, und Direktor des Gross- 
herzogl. Munzkabinets zu Jena. 

Calendar (Muslim). 

Waddell (L. Austine), C.B., C.I.E., LL.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.A.L, Lt.-Colonel, I.M.S. 

Late Professor of Tibetan in University Col- 
lege, London ; autlior of The Buddhism of 
Tibet, Lhasa and its Mysteries. 

Celibacy (Tibetan), Charms and Amulets 
(Tibetan), ChortM. 

Walshe (W. Gilbert), M.A. 

London Secretary of Christian Literature 
Society for China ; late ‘James Long’ Lec- 
turer ; author of Confucius and Con- 
fucianism. 

Chastity (Chinese), China, Communion 
with the Dead (Chinese), Communion 
with Deity (Chinese). 
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Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Theological College, Bala ; editor of Gildas, 
Se Eaxidio; author of Christianity in 
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Church (British). 


WooDHOusE (William J.), M.A. 

Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney, 
New South W^es. 

Charity (Greek), Cimmerians. 

Woods (Francis Henry), M.A., B.D. 

Rector of Bainton, Yorkshire; late Pellow 
and Theolomcal Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Calendar (Hebrew). 

Worrell (William Hoyt), A.B., B.D., Ph.D. 

Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Charms and Amulets (Abyssinian). 

WtiNSCH (Richard), Dr.phil. 

Ordentlicher Professor der Klassischen Phil- 
ologie an der Universitiit zn Konigsberg. 

Charms and Amulets (Roman). 

Yodngson (John W.). 

Of the Church of Scotland Mission, Poona. 

Chuhras. 


CROSS-REFERENCES 


In addition to the cross-references throughout the volume, the follo'wing list 
of minor references may he useful; 

PaoBABLB Titlb Or Aanoui. 


Tobio. 

Butterfly 
Byss, Bythus . 
Cmsarians . • • 

Cairn .... 
Caliph . • • 

Callistians . . 

Calumny 

Calvinistic Methodists 
Cameronians . . 

Cameronitea 
Canistm . . 

Canonical Hours. . 
Canticle . • . 

Capuchins . 

Capuciati, Capntiati . 
Cardinal points . 

Caribs . . . • 

Carpocratians . . 

Cat . . . . 

Cataphrygians . 

Cathartic 
Catholic Church . 
Catholic Emancipation 
Cattle , . • . 

Cave Temples 
Celebes. . • 

Cemeteries . . . 

Cenobitism . • 

Cerdonians . . . 

Chakra. . . • 

Chandals . . 

Cbilcotins . . 


Pbobablr Tm.B or Abticlb. 
Animals. 

Abyss, Gnosticism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Stones. 

Khalif. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Slander. 

Presbyterianism. 
Covenanters, Presbyter- 
ianism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Prayer. 

Hymns. 

Religious Orders (Chr.). 
Sects (Chr.). 

Air, Orientation, Vedic 
Religion. 

Brazil. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Animals. 

Montanism. 

Purification. 

Western Church. 
Toleration. 

Animals. 

Temples. 

Indonesia. 

Tombs. 

Asceticism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Vedic Religion, WheeL 
Dorns. 

Carrier Indians. 


Topia 

Chinvat . . . 

Chippewas . • . 

Chirus . . • . 

Chitral Tribes . . 

Christian Brothers 
Christo! ogy . 
Christolytes . . 

Church and State 
Church Discipline 
Church Government . 
Church of America 
Church of God . 

Church of Jesus Christ 
Circle (stone) . . 

City of Refuge . 

Clairaudience . . 

Clairvoyance . • 

Clapbam Sect . . 

Class Meeting . . 

Claudianists . • 

Cleanliness . > 

Cleptomania . . 

Clouds . . • 

Colarbasians • . 

Collegiants . 
Collyridians . 
Commensality . . 

Commination 
Communion of Saints . 
Compassion . 

Conation 

Concentration (Bud.) . 

Concomitance . • 

Concupiscence . . 


Bridge. 

Mexico. 

Lushais. 

Dards, 

Sects (Chr.). 

Person of Christ. 

Sects (Chr.). 

State. 

Discipline (ecclesiasticsl). 
Church, Ministry. 
Episcopacy. 

Sects (Amer.). 
Mormonism. 

Stones. 

Asylum. 

Spiritualism, Theosophy. 
Spiritualism, Theosophy 
Sects (Chr,). 

Methodism. 

Donatism. 

Purification. 

Stealing. 

Rain. 

Valentinianism, 

Sects (Chr.). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Sacrifice (Sera.), 
Discipline (Chr.). 

Sainta 

Sympathy. 

Act, Action. 

Samadhi. 

Eucharist. 

Desire, 



LISTS OE ABBEEYIATIOJSrS 


L General 


A.II. s Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. x= Akkadian. 

Alex, x: Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoo. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptieu 
Apocr. =t Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab, s: Arabic. 

Aram. » Aramaic. 

Arm. s= Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

Aju=e Asiatic. 

Auyr. Assyrian. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Anthorized Version margin. 
A.T.KAnno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. scBabylonian. 
e.aetrca, about. 

Can. ssGanaanita. 
ef. IK compare. 
et.= contrast. 

D =Deuteronomiit. 

EsElohist. 

edd. 3= editions or editors. 

Egyp.=Egj5)fcian. 

Eng. 3= English. 

Et£ =Ethiopio. 

EV *=Engliah Version. 

I. srand following verse or page ; as Ac Id**- 
flEl 3= and following verses or pages : as Mt 
Fr. 3= French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H3=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. 33 Hebrew. 

Hel. 3= Hellenistic. 

Hex. aHexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyaritie. 

Ir.selrish. 

Iran. ^Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J's: Jehovah. 

Jems. 33 Jemsalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX=Septuagint. 

Min.3=Min8ean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. nnote. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=01d Testament. 

P 3= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. 3= Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. =3 Persian. 

Phil. 3=PhiliBtine. 

Phoen. 3= Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. 33 Prayer Book. 
RssBedactor. 

Bom. 3c Homan. 

RV33Revised Version. 
RVm=Rovised Version margin. 
Sab.3=Sab£ean. 

Sam. 3= Samaritan. 

Sem. 3= Semitic. 

Sept. siSeptuagint. 
Sin.3=Sinaitic. 

Skr. 33 Sanskrit. 

Symm. =: Symmaohus. 

Syr. 3t Syriac. 

t. (following a number) 3 = times. 
Talm.s=Ta£Qud. 

Targ. 3 = Targnm. 

Theod. sxTheodotion. 
TB33TextuB Beoeptufl. 
tr. 31 ; translated or translatioa. 
VSS =3 Versions. 

Vnlg. 3 = Vulgate. 

■WH3= Weatcott and Hort’s text. 


n. Books of the Bible 


Old Tettament. 


Gn 33 Genesis. 

Ex 3E Exodus. 

Lv 31 Leviticus. 

Nu 33 Numbers. 

I>t3=Deuteronomy. 

JoBssJoshua. 

JgjEJndges. 

Bu33Rath, 

1 S, 2 S3xl and 2 Samud. 
1 si, 2 E>e 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Gh, 2 Ghacl and 2 
Chronicles. 

EzraEzra. 

Neh3=:Nehemish. 

Est3s Esther. 

Job. 

PBsEPsalms. 

Pr« Proverbs. 

Ec 33 Ecclesiastes. 


Ca 3 sGantlcles. 

Is 3 c Isaiah. 
Jer 3 =Jeremiah. 

La 3 ; Lamentations. 

Ezk3=EzekieL 

DnssDaniel. 

Hos3=Hosea. 

Jl=3jool. 

Am 3 = Amos. 
Ob3sObadiah. 

Jon 3E Jonah. 
Mio=Micah. 
Nah33Nahnm. 

Hab 3 : Habakkuk. 
Zeph 33 Zephanlah. 
Hag 3 =HaggaL 
Zec 3 =Zechariah. 
MalssMalachL 


Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es«l and 2 To3.ToUt. 
Bsdras. Jth-Jodith. 


Ad. Est 3 z Additions to Sns 3 =SuBanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

WiB 3 = "Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir 3 = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer ef 
asticuB. Manasses. 

Bar=Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mao 33 :l and 2 

Three 3 =Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

Nno Tettament. 


Mt 33 Matthew. 
Mk33Mark. 

Lk 33 Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ao=Acta 

Bo33Eomans. 

1 Co, 2 Co Bt 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 
Eph33EpheBiana 
Ph S3 Philippiana. 

Col 33 Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th33:l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Tis:! and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit 33 Titus. 

Fhilem = Philemon. 

He 33 Hebrews. 
JaasJames. 

1 P,2P33land2Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 8 Jn^l, S; 

and 8 John, 

Jude. 

RerssBevelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 
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in. PoR THE Literature 

1 . The following authors’ names, when nnaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baettgen=Ffi»<rasre zur sem. Beligionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin =Z)jcf. oj Philosophy and Psyeholoqu, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. a an, 

BssHk^Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (*1894). 

Benzinger=J2eb. Arckdologie, 1894. 

BrockelmannsGfMcA. d, arab, Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = 5'yr. -Boot. Bechtsbuch aus dem 
fiinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge =Gorfs of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Bic<. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

Do la SauBsaye=ieArh«ch der Religionsgesch,*, 
1905. 

Denssen=Di« Philos, d, Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Do_ughty=.4ra6ia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

QTimm= Deutsche Mythologies 3 vols. 1876-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

'B.amhriiger=Sealencyciopadie fiirBibelu. Talmud, 
L 1870 (*1892), ii. 1883, snppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

'H.QldBT=Altceltischer SpracKkchats, 1891 ff. 

Holtanann-Z6pffel=Zea:wo»/, ThMl. «. Kirehen- 
toesenS 1895. 

Howitt=Nai»«a Tribes of S, E. Australia, 1904. 

Jabainvill6=<5hKr» de Lite, eeliigue, i.-xii., ISSSff. 

Lagrange sur les religions s6mitiques\ 
1904. 

hasies: An Arabic-EnglUh Dictionary, 1863 ff. 

L&n^=Myih, Ritual and Religion^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius =DcnAmafer aus ASgypten u, ./Ethiqpien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenherger=Ertci/c. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbar8ki=Zran{f6wcA der nordsem. Epigrapkik, 
1898. 

McCurdy =Zrtsfory, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

'ataxia Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

MuBS-Amolt=.4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack=X«Ar6McA d. heb. Archaologie, 2 rols, 
1894. 

Pau]y-Wissowa=Beo7en<^o. der elassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-ChipiezsjETwj;. de PArt dans FAntiguiti, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=BdOTtJeA« Mythologie, 1858. 

E6ville=JRelfyton des peuples non-eivilisis, 1883. 

Riehm=Randte(>rterbuch d. bibl. AltertumsK 1893- 
1894. 

Bobinson= Biblical Researches in Palestine \ 1856. 

Ilosoher=X«a:. d. gr. u. rom. Mythologie, 1884. 

Sebaff-HeTzog^The New SchaffSersog Encyclo- 
pedia ofl^lig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Scbenkel=Ribel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1876. 

Sohiirer 3 vols. 1898-1901 [SJP, 6 vols. 
ISOOffi]. 

SchwaUy=ic6e» nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfriea-Stade=Bcb. Worterbuch turn AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbueh alttest. Religionsgeseh-S 1899. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.)— Religion of the Semites^ 1894. 

Spencer (H.)=Brincy5lM ^ Sociology*, 1885-1896. 

SpGncer-GUlea*=NativeTribesofCenii{xlAustniJia, 

1899. 

Spencer-Gillen ^ = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=2’be OTin Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

TNlor (E. Primitive Culture*, 1891 [*1903]. 

IJeberweg=Bwl. of Philosophy, Eng. ti,, 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber =Judisehe Theologie auf Grand des Talmud 
V. verwandten Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten ^gypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson =.Zffannerff and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zxmz=:Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden*, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Enoyolopsedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA = Axchiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Jonrnal. 

ABA W = Ahhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AB=Axchiv fiir Ethnographie. 

ABG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). ^ 

AffG=Abhandlungen d. Ghttinger Gesellsohaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AffPA=Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHB=American Historical Review. 

AB2’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A i7!PA= American Journal of Philosophy. 

A J'P*= American Journal of Psychology. 

A JBPBs American Journal of Religions Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJjSuh=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A JTh=: American Journal of Theology. 

AiU’G=Annales dn Mns6e Gnimet. 

APBS= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP=Arohiv fiir Papypisforschnng. 

AB=AnthropologicaI Review. 

ABlF=Archiv fiir Religionswissensohaft. 

<4i8=Acta Sanctomm (BoUandus). 


ASG=Abbandlangen der Siiohsischen Gesellsohaft 
der WiMenschaften. 

ABoc=L’Ann6e Sooiologiqne. 
ASTFI=ArcbiBolo^cBl Survey of W. India, 
AE=Al]gemewe fitting. 

BAG=Beitrfige zur alten Geschichte. 
EASS^Beitrage zur AssTOologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschmt (edd. Delitzsch and Hanpt). 
ECH=Ba]letm de Correspondance Hellbniqne. 
BB=Bnrean of Ethnology. 

Bff =Bomhay Gazetteer. 

BJ'=BeUam Jndaicnm (Josephus). 

BZ=Bampton Lectures. 

BZB=Bmletin de latt^rature EcclbsiaBtiqne. 
BGB=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

Bi8= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

RSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BSAA=Bulletin de la Soc. archdologiqne h Alex- 
andrie. . . , ^ 

BSAZ=Bulletin dela Sou d’AnthropoIogie de Lyon. 
BSAP=Bvlletm do la Soc. d’AnthropoIogie, etc., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie, 

BrB= Buddhist Text Society. 

BJr=Biblical World. 

BB^Biblische Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OP ABBEEVTA-TIONS 
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GAIBZ=Comptea rendus de I’Acad^mie dea In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

(ZBZ’iSi = Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 
(7J’=ChBdhood of Fiction (MacCuUoch). 

C7ff<Sf= Cults of the Greek States (FameJl). 

CT= Census of India. 

CiLl= Corpus Insorip. Atticamm. 

CICf =Corpns Inscrip. Crsecarum. 

CIZ= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS = Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

(703’= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ^ ; see brfow]. 

CjB= Contemporary Keview. 

OeiJ= Celtic Review. 

CTjB= C lassical Review. 

C§J2= Church Quarterly Review. 

0/§Ei/= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

BACZ = Tiiot. d’Aroh6olo^e ohr6tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

DB=I)iot. of the Bible. 

BOA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DOB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 
DOff =Diot. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DJ=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DiV!B=Diot. of Nations Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DJPAIF’=DenkBchriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 
jEBi= Encyclopaedia Bihlica. 

EBr=EnOTolop£edia Britannica. 

P^Pdf=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

SEE = The present work. 

Ea2>=ExpoMtor. 

E^3’=Expository Times. 

F’.ffff=Fragmenta Historicorum Grsecomm (ooU. 

C. Mttller, Paris, 1885). 

PisFolklore. 

FZJ =Folkloro Journal. 

PLE=Folklore Record. 

(rA= Gazette Arch^ologique. 

OB’=(Jolden Bough ^ (Frazer). 
ffffA=GBttingisohe Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
6GA’=GSttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Naoh- 
riohten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

6JAP =Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philolope. 
GJrP=Gmndriss d. Iranisohen Philologie. 
6J'F=Geschichte des Judischen Volkes. 
GFJ=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 
PDP=Hastin^’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

P7= History of Israel. 

HJ= Hihhert J oumal. 

H'JP= History of the Jewish People. 

H'A’= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handworterhuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/(7(7=International Critical Commentary. 

J(70= International Congress of Orientalists. 
J(7E=Indian Census Report (1901). 

J(?A=Inscrip. Graecae Antiqnissim®. 

JffJ= Imperial Gazetteer of India® (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

JJ‘E= International Journal of Ethics. 

7PL= International Theological Library. 
17^=7001^^1 Asiatique. 

J'APL= Journal of American Folklore. 

Jjl/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
•7^05=70011101 of the American Oriental Society. 
•7^455= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe= Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
J!Bi= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

•rPrS= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
JD= Journal des DSbats. 


•TDPA =Jahrbucher f. deutsohe Theologie. 

JIB r= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

J^ff05= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
JB'(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

J!H<S'= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JXB=Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA= Journal of Philology. 

.7PPA= Jahrblicher f. protest. Theologie. 
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BURIAL.— S«e Death and Disposal of the 
Dead. 

BURIATS. — I. Language and population. — 
The Buriats form a branch of the Eastern 
Mongols, and speak a dialect of the Mongolian 
language which differs both from the spoken 
tongue of the true Mongols of Khalkas and from 
the language of Mongolian literature. The Buriat 
language is distinct also from the Kalmuk. The 
degree of relationship between these four groups 
of the Mongol language has not yet been clearly 
defined, and, indeed, no thorough study of all the j 
Mongol dialects has yet been made. 

Speaking generally, the Buriats are found Avithin 
the folloAving territorial limits, viz. the Baikal 
Basin and the upper course of the river Angara 
from Irkutsk to the point where the river llim 
flows into the Angara ; but a number of them — the 
Aga Buriats— live about the tributaries of the 
rivers of the Amur Basin — the Onon, Ingoda, and 
Argim — Avhile in Mongolia itself, along the 
Russian frontier, a small tribe — the Bargu Buriats 
— is found. Further, Buriats are met Avith in 
other places Arithin the limits of the Russian 
Empire, auz. on the upper tributaries of the Vitim, 
Avhich is a right tributary of the Lena, and also 
on the upper left tributaries of- the Lena itself. 
All the above-mentioned homes of the Buriats are 
Avithin the boundaries of the two administrative 
territorial dmsions of Eastern Siberia, Adz. the 
Irkutsk Province and the Trans-Baikal Region. 
According to data obtained in 1831, the Buriats 
were estimated in all at 162,000 souls. Gastrin 
reckons them as being about 190,000, but at the 
present time their number may be fixed at 
250,000. 

2 . Lamaism and Shamanism. — According to their 
religious beliefs, the Buriats may be dmded into 
two groups — the Southern and the Northern. The 
Southern Buriats, Avho dAvell on the confines of 
Mongolia, are zealous Buddhists, and belong to 
the YelloAv-hat men, or Lamaists, followers of 
Tson-ka-pa, the Avell-knoAvn Tibetan reformer 
of Northern Buddhism, and founder of the above- 
mentioned sect. This sect has a predominating 
influence in Tibet, and prevaUs, Arithout any 
division, over Mongolia. Its doctrines, which have 
VOL. in. — 1 


so large a following, are contained in a voluminoui 
literature and require no special examination, see- 
ing that Buriat Lamaism does not differ in ai^ way 
from the Mongolo-Tibetan Lamaism. The Buriat 
Lamaist studies rmder the Mongolian and Tibetan 
Lamas, and he finds his religions literatme in 
the sacred Tibetan language. Lamaism did not 
reach the Buriats earlier than the end of the 17th 
cent., viz. at the time of and after the Djungar 
Avars, Avhen, as is knOAvn, a multitude of peaceM 
people (amongst whom, of course, Avere Buddhist 
teachers) sought a quiet refuge amongst the 
Buriats. Buddhism, therefore, is a comparatively 
neAV factor in the religious life of the Buriats. 
Animated, as it has been, by a very tolerant 
spirit, this religious teaching, in crossing over from 
India into Tibet, not only brought with it a host 
of non-Buddhist beliefs, but also incorporated a 
whole body of local ones in Tibet, and a great 
many still more extraneous ones in Mongolia. And 
it AA’as in this condition that it finally reached the 
Buriat plains. Now Lamaism is the predominat- 
ing belief among the Buriats dAvelling to the south 
of Lake Baikal. An exception is furnished only 
by the Buriats liAung at the mouth of the river 
Selenga; but these do not belong to the original 
inhabitants of Trans-Baikalia, being colonists from 
the northern shores of Lake Baikal, Avho migrated 
southwards in the first half of the 18th century. 
Further, Ave must note that about the north-eastern 
extremity of Baikal, among the Bargudji Buriats, 
Avho are kinsmen of the Bargu Buriats living in 
Mongolia, there is, along with Buddhism, an ex- 
tensive cult of Shamanism. Until recently, our 
investigators, among whom was the author of this 
article, thought that there could not be any room 
for the adherents of the old religion in the southern 
part of Trans-Baikalia among the zealous Lamaists, 
Avho were under the influence of their teachers, and 
many of whom had received their religious education 
in Urga; — the residence of the first enlightener of 
Mongolia, Djebtsun-damba-kutukta (see LAMAISM) 
— and some in Lh&sa. But this opinion was due 
only to our insufficient acquaintance with the 
religious life of the Buriats. A young investigator, 
Djamtsaranoff, himself a native Buriat, in the 
year 1903 discovered in his native district, viz. in 
i the valley of the river Aga, worshippers of the 
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old faith along with their priests, the so-called 
Shamans. And he asserts that the Buddhist 
Buriats of the AJar district are semi-Shamanists, 
and that their Lamas perform many Shaman 
rites.^ (For the sake of completeness, it should he 
mentioned that the Eussian Mongolian scholar 
Professor Pozdneyeff discovered genuine Buriat 
Shamanists among the Chakars, living to the north 
of Ealgan on the southern frontier of Gobi.) To 
the west and north of Lake Baikal, Lamaism is by 
no means wide-spread. It is met mth to the south- 
west of the Baikal, in the valley of the river Tunka, 
along the Irkut, the Oka, and the White River, 
and on the small rivers Alar and Golumet. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the inhabitants, both 
the Tunka and the Alar Buriats are settlers from 
Mongolia. The rest of the Buriats of the Irkutsk 
Province profess the religion common to the whole 
north of Asia and to the non- Aryan north-east of 
Europe — a religion which is well Imown in scientific 
literature under the name of Shamanism {q.v.). 

This term, originally empl03’ed only for the beliefs of the 
north-east of Europe and of Asia, has In comparativeli' recent 
times received an extended signification, which has been ad- 
hered to in the work of the Moscow scholar Mikhailovski on Ms 
subject — a work which, unfortunately-, has not been completed. 
Taking a general, ethnological point of view, he includes as 
Shamanism the beliefs of the American Indiana and the ab- 
origines of Africa, Polynesia, etc. Without here entering into 
an unsuitable polemic, we shall merely remark that, for con- 
venience’ sake and to be strictly methodical, we shall speak of 
Shamanism only in the restricted sense of the word. We do not 
dispute that In the New World and in southern countries we 
meet with forma of belief at the same stage of development as 
contemporary Shamanism; but, indeed, we also know that 
there exists a whole series of monotheistic religions, whose 
monotheism does not prevent their differing from one another 
in their conceptions about the Deity and His relations to men 
and to the world, In ritual, forms of worship, and ideas about the 
destiny of mankind, etc. One must not lose sight of the tact 
that In the various beliefs of the Siberian tribes a very close 
connexion Is noticeable, and, likewise, there can be observed an 
uninterrupted identity in the foundations of their mj'thology 
and In their rites, even extending as far ns the nomenclature — 
nil of which gives one the right to suppose that these beliefs are 
tiie result of the Joint work of the Intellectual activity of the 
whole north of Asia. The Buriat Shamanism is one of the most 
highly developed forms, but, in order to elucidate certain rites 
and beliefs, we must draw parallels from other Shaman beliefs. 

3. Religious development. — In determining the 
degree of development of the religious belief of 
the Buriat Shamanists, we must assert that, like 
some other Sharaanist modes of worship among 
the more enlightened Siberian tribes, such as the 
Yakuts and the South Siberian Turks, it has reached ’ 
a degree of somewhat advanced polytheism, re- 1 
minding one of the Homeric polytheism. The 
Shamanists have their oivn Olympus, while among 
the Yakuts and Turks, who come more into con- 
tact with Christianity, there is noticeable a tend- 
ency to hierarchical monotheism. The suprerne 
deity of the Altaians — Ulghen, or, as he is called in 
some places, Khorrausta-Tengri (the Uyun-artoyen 
of the Yakuts) — stands far higher and farther 
removed from mortals than the thunder-bearing 
Zeus. These deities are freer from human weak- 
nesses and stand on a more_ unattainable height, 
in comparison with the minor gods and genii, 
than Olympic Zeus. Buriat Shamanism Iim not 
evolved from itself such a Supreme Deity ; it has, 
however, a whole assembly of heaven - dwellers 
(Tengris), some of whom are well-disposed to man- 
kind, and some hostile. To some of them sacrifices 
are offered regularly, to others only on rare occa- 
sions. The Buriats bare a whole series of thunder- 
gods. The influence of Buddhism in its later form, 
with its numerous Buddhas — Buddhas^ of non- 
earthly origin, Dhyfini-Buddhas, and deities — has 
obscured the monotheistic tendency. Amongst 
almost all Shamanists wo see a cosmogony per- 
vaded with dualism, a complex doctrine of the 
soul, and a conception about a future life and 
about requital. The priestly hierarchy remains 
in a primitive form, out of which caste has not yet 


been evolved ; one must take into consideration 
that such evolution can be effected only in a more 
advanced and developed social state, to wliicb the 
Buriats have never attained, although the hier- 
archy of the Shaman, as we shall see, bos already 
been elaborated somewhat distinctly. In Homer 
we often see Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Achilles 
offering sacrifices to the gods. Here leaders and 
chiefs of clans enter into direct relations with the 
gods, but in Shamanism this has now almost dis- 
appeared, On important occasions they always 
resort to the Shaman. 

One constantly hears it stated that, in Shamanism, there are 
to bo found, together with polytheistic beliels, examples ol 
animism, fetishism, the worshipping of animals, of trees, and 
of hills, and other lower forms of religious belief. Wc can 
answer to this, that, owing to the consen-atism of mankind 
and to their lack of initiative, primitive habits of life and old- 
fashioned beliefs very seldom disappear altogether. Many 
Christian sects, even among highly-clvUised peoples, maintain, 
alongside of the Gospel teachings, a whole series of heathen sur- 
vivals in the shape of prejudices, superstitious rites, and so on. 
The folk-tales and traditions collected by the brothers Grimm 
still lire among the people. The Gorman folk-lorists still con- 
tinue to collect a rich harvest of living antiquity in Bavaria and 
the Tirol. Slavonic countries are fuD of dual beliefs in which 
paganism survives in Christian form. In Kussia, especially 
amongst the common people but also in the higher classes of 
society, rationalism often flourishes along with the belief in 
fortune-tellers and sorcerers, and belief In the production of 
miracles. U’hat are the spiritualism and occultism, by which 
Europe is periodically carried awaj-, but survivals of barbarous 
times f The determining of the average level of the religious 
horizon of some civilized people would present a far more ditticult 
task than, tor example, that with which we are now occupied ; 
for a semiHiivilized people, like the Buriats, does not present 
such a variety in the character of its development as a more 
highly clrilized people. We may take it then for granted that 
the niajority of the Buriats profess a polytheistic religion in tlie 
shape of Shamanism. It is at least the predominating feature 
of their present-day belief. 

In comparison with the more studied and more 
highly elaborated polytheism of the classical 
peoples, the Buriat polytheism must be character- 
izea as immature, antf, in a sense, clmotic. The 
anthropomorphization of even the highest divinities 
of the Buriat pantlieon has been by no means com- 
pleted; throughout it there is apparent a simple 
worshipping of the phenomena of Nature. Indi- 
vidualization into separate personages has only 
been aimed at. There is no need to look here for 
such plastic images as we see in Zeus, Plioebus, 
Pallas Athene, Aphrodite, and so on. The Buriats 
and Mongols possess neither the poems of Homer, 
nor odes, nor hymns ; they have not the Eamdyaria 
or even the Finnish Kalevala. They possess only 
a series of detached narratives, incantations, and 
prayers, in which is represented to us, with very 
indistinct features, the theography of this nomad 
people, who had only here and there adopted a 
settled mode of life, being at the same time 
occupied with hunting and trapping wild animals, 
not by way of sport, but as an indispensable 
element of their economic existence. 

4. Tengris or heaven-gods. — The higher heaven- 
dwelling deities among the Buriats are called 
by the name of ‘Tengris.’ Tcnqri, tegri, tiger, 
tangara in all the Tnrco-Mongolian dialects sig- 
nifies ‘ the heavens.’ One of the leading experts in 
Mongol-Buriat mythology, Dordji_ Banzaroff, in 
his book. Black Faith, or Shamanism (St. Peters- 
burg, 1892 ), adduces a whole series of proofs of the 
existence of the worship of the heavens among 
the Mongol races. Mongolian official documents 
usually begin with the formuJte, munkti ten- 
griin khutzun dor, ‘ by the power of the eternal 
heavens’; tengri chi midnya, ‘heaven, know 
thou ’ ; tengri chi shiiegehvy, ‘ heaven, be tlioii 
judge ’ ; which are common expressions among tlie 
Mongols. They a.ssert also that Jenghiz-KImn 
appeared by the command of Heaven. The wor- 
ship of the heavens does not in itself present any- 
thing exceptional among pastoral peoples; but 
among the Buriats a remarkable metamorpliosis 
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look place in this worship. Instead of one single 
eternal heaven, they acknowledge 99 different 
Tengris, of which 65 are Western and 44 Eastern. 
The sharply defined dualism, peculiar to the whole 
Siberian Shamanism, honours in the Western Ten- 
gris the divinities or forces that are well-disposed 
to mankind, in the Eastern the forces that are 
destructive and hostile to man. Everywhere else 
where Shamanism is professed these hostile forces 
are placed, not in any part of the heavens, but in 
the lower regions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cosmogony, about which we shall speak further 
on, testifies that once upon a time Father Ena, 
Erlik-Khan, or Erlen-Khan, lived in the heavens, 
whence, after a struggle with the spirit of light, 
he was cast down with his servants into the 
lower Avorld. His assistants appear upon the 
earth and work evil there, but in heaven there 
is no place for them. Agapitoff and Khangoloff 
(of whom the latter is still actively investi- 
gating the Shamanism of his native country), 
being firm believers in the theory of the atmo- 
spheric explanation of myths, in tneir first work. 
Materials for the Study of Shamanism in Siberia 
(Irkutsk, 1883), were or the opinion that, in the 99 
Tengris, the heavens in their various states are 
personified : in a quiet, a clear, a dull state, during 
storms, gales, winter snow-storms, wind, etc. But 
the Tengris not only control the atmospheric 
phenomena — they bring about diseases, they 
bestow happiness upon mankind, protect particu- 
lar tribes, trades, etc., and perform a number of 
other acta. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is, indeed, another name for ‘heaven’ — ohtorgoi 
— viz. the physical heaven (the sky), with its 
phenomena ; and the word tengri among the 
Mongols has a double signification, . viz. the 
heavens, and the particular beings inhabiting 
the heights beyond the clouds of the worldly 
mountain Sumeru, ivith their leader Khormusta- 
Tengri. The Tengris have their antagonists in 
the Asseuris — beings living under the moun- 
tain Sumeru. The Tengris are holy and benevo- 
lent ; the Asseuris are spiteful and quarrelsome. 
Between them a constant war is carried on. It 
does not seem to us improbable that the division 
of the Buriat Tengris into two hostile camps is 
inspired partly by this idea about the Tengris and 
Asseuris, borrowed from the Buddhist mythology. 
We shall meet with similar examples more than 
once in our discussion of the subject. It appears 
almost superfluous to mention that the Tengris, 
at any rate those about whom we have fuller in- 
formation, in their life appear as genuine Buriat 
nomads. They, just like the Buriats, possess 
flocks and herds acquired from sacrifices, and 
betake themselves to the Shamans in circum- 
stances of difficulty. All about whom we possess 
any information have families, and their children 
for the most part occupy a position inferior to that 
of the Tengns in the Buriat mythology, and bear 
the title ol Khan. 

The Buriats who live along the river Kuda, a 
tributary of the Angara, regard Zayan-Sagan- 
Tengri, the white deity of the Tengris, as the 
eldest among the Tengris. (Among the Balagans, 
instead of Zayan-Sagan-Tengri, stands Khan 
Tiurmes-Tengri, who has three sons, Zasa, Isykhur, 
and Akha.) Merchen-Tomch, the second one, came 
doivn to earth to save people (the Balagan Buriats 
call him Abay-Ghesser-Bogdo), and the third, 
Erkhe-Bashatey (the great ivise man), wrote laws 
for the government oif nations. Here, under the 
influence of the written Tibetan narratives, the 
old local names have partly given way to foreign 
ones. Khan Tiunnes, as the Eussian folk-lorist 
Potanin has proved by numerous comparisons 


and parallels, is identical with Khormusta- 
Tengri. Abay-Ghesser-Khan, in the well-known 
heroic tale, is the second son of Khormusta, viz. 
Ulu-Butugekhchi (the accomplislier of works) (see 
the Mongol text of this tale, published by the 
Eussian Academician Schmidt). He comes down 
to this world to eradicate the sources of the tex 
evils. 

The most popular among the Western Tengris, 
who is constantly mentioned in the Shaman in 
cantations and the narratives of the Buriats, is 
Esseghe-Malan-Tengri. According to some narra- 
tives, he is one of the sons of the Monkhon Tengri. 
This name Agapitoff and Khangaloff translate by 
the words ‘heaven — bottom of the vessel.’ We 
prefer to leave the word tengri untranslated, 
since it has a double signification, meaning at 
the same time the heavens, as an object of 
worship, and an anthropomorphized being dwell- 
ing in the heavens. Other narratives affirm that 
Esseghe-Malan was a man, who lived on the earth 
and promised certain nine deities to build a palace 
up to the sky, on condition that, in the event of 
hiB carrying out the undertaking, the nine gods 
should come down to earth to mankind and give 
up to him their place in heaven. Esseghe-Malan 
carried out the proposed undertaking, the gods took 
up their abode on earth, and he in heaven. In the 
Buriat narratives Esseghe-Malan sometimes lives 
not in heaven, but on earth, somewhere beyond a 
high mountain. He often appears in these narra- 
tives as a simple-minded Bunat ; in the story ‘ Gir- 

f ilai-Mergen,’ * the sister of the hero Agu-Nogon- 
bakhai, the maiden Vatiaz, in order to resuscitate 
a brother who had been killed, and to obtain a bride 
for him, goes as a suitor to seek the hand of 
the three daughters of Esseghe-Malan-Tengri ; she 
vanq^uishes the other claimants for marriage with 
the daughters of Esseghe, in all warlike sports and 
exercises. Esseghe-Malan is prepared to give his 
daughters to the victor, but the Shamans warn 
the god that he is riving them in marriage to a 
woman ; yet the god, notwithstanding this, gives 
his daughters. The clever rirl-heroine makes the 
daughters of Esseghe-Malan bring her dead brother 
to life, and afterwards gives them in marriage to 
him. In the tale about the old man Khoridai, the 
hero does not fulfil the orders of Esseghe-Malan, 
and the enraged Buriat thunder-bearer prepares to 
strike him with lightning. The old man Khori- 
dai appeases the wrath of the god by a sacrifice, 
and excuses himself for his transgressions with 
somewhat flat excuses and sophisms. In heaven 
Esseghe-Malan has a box with round stones ; by 
throwing them on the earth he produces thunder 
and lightning. One clever Buriat, during a period 
of drought on earth, made his way to heaven, and, 
taking advantage of the absence of the person who 
was entrusted with the box containing the stones, 
began to throw them down of his own accord, 
and produced a storm and rain-shower on earth. 
Esseghe-Malan has a somewhat large family and 
an extensive household. His wife, Elche-Urani, 
is mentioned in all ritual offerings to the Tengri, 
although she herself appears as rather a colourless 
person. This couple have nine daughters, acconl- 
ing to the incantations of the Shamans, but only 
three according to the narratives of the Buriats. 
These have the power of making the poor rich and 
bringing the dead to_ life. The eldest of them 
(according to the Buriat accounts) steps over the 
bones of the deceased person, spits on them, waves 
a black handkerchief, and the skeleton is put 
together ; the second one, having executed the 
same manipulations, completely restores the phy- 

1 Records of the East-Siberian Section of the Imp. Russ. Geog. 
Soe., Section of Ethnography, vol. i. pt. i., * Buriat Tales and 
SuperstiUons,’ Irkutsk, 1889, pp. SS-43. 
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sical outline of the deceased ; the third one gives 
life. In addition to his daughters, [foseghe-Malan 
has three sons. The eldest of these is regarded as 
ruler of the large island of Olkhon on Lake Baikal ; 
but, by other accounts, the lord of Olkhon is Oren, 
who will be referred to more fully in describing 
animal-worship ; the second son appears before 
the Tengris as the principal representative of the 
elder earthl-y gods (children and kinsfolk of the 
Tengris) ; the youngest son is the patron of 
Kiakhta (a trading station on the frontier of 
China), and lord of the red goat. Besides children, 
Esseghe-Malan possesses also three shepherds, the 
first of Avhom, Makite-Mangi, acts as intermediary 
between the Tengris and mankind, and is the 
patron of the Shamans, whom he protects from 
the evil Tengris, hostile gods, and genii. The 
second, Badshindai, haWng been present at the 
creation of man, protects people from diseases 
sent upon them by the hostile Eastern Tengris. 
Debetsoi, the third, is the patron-shepherd of 
flocks and herds ; he rides on horseback with a 
quiver, a bow, and lasso in his hands. 

Besides the thunder-bearer, Esseghe-Malan, there 
are others, both Eastern and Western, who con- 
trol atmospheric phenomena, such as, for example, 
Mundur-Tengri («iMnrfitr=haiI), the god of hail, 
loud thunder, and lightning; Galta-Ulan-Tengri 
(the fire-red Tengri), the god of heat and drought 
and storm-lightning causing conflagrations. In 
some places the Buriats assert that from this 
Tengri people received fire; but, generally, the 
principal lord of storms and lightning is con- 
sidered to be Zayan-Sagan-Tengri. He sends forth 
storms against unclean and evil spirits, and he 
hurls upon earth sakhitgata budav — stones from 
heaven causing lightning. Such a stone was found 
by the white Shaman of Unga, Barnak-Khog- 
nuyev, and is preserved as a rdic by his descend- 
ants. 

There are, further, a whole body of Tengris 
who throw stones upon the earth. Some of these 
cast down special red stones, the zada, by means 
of which storms can be caused at will. There are 
three Tengris of the Northern, and three of the 
Southern winds, Tengris of gentle, warm rain, 
and of cold rain. As to the family position and 
actions of these Tengris we have no information ; 
it is evident that here anthropomorpliization has 
scarcely yet commenced. Of the remaining Ten- 
gris we shall mention only those whom it is neces- 
sary to notice in giving an accoimt of other beliefs 
of the Buriats ; for example, Seghen-Tengri, who, 
it is said, was the cause of the dissensions between 
the Western and Eastern Tengris. He had a 
beautiful daughter, for the possession of whom 
rivalry sprang up among the heaven-dwellers, 
Dolon-Khukhu-Tengri (the seven blue Tengris). 
They are the bestowers of rain ; but when rain 
is required, one does not apply directly to them, 
but offers sacrifices to the Ukhan _ Khans, the 
water divinities, and asks for their mediation 
witli the seven blue Tengris. Shara-Khasar- 
Tengri (the yellow-cheeked one) has been in- 
directly connected with the legends about the | 
origin of the Buriats, His three daughters, 
dressed in swans’ skins, came down to earth to 
bathe in a lake, and there they took off the 
swan’s dress ; the Buriat Khoridai was watching 
them, and he hid the dress of one_ of them, 
lOiohoshi-Khatun. The heavenly maiden could 
not fly up to heaven without the wings of the 
swan’s dress. Khoridai, having seized her, married 
her, and had children by her, from whom sprang 
the Buriat tribes IHianghin and Sharat. Subse- 
quently the wife of Khoridai discovered her swan’s 
dress and flew off to heaven in it, learing her 
husband and children behind. Bndurga-Sagan- 


Tengri deserves mention, as being the progenitor 
of many persons who play a foremost part in the 
Buriat mythology— his eldest son, Ukha-Solbon, 
being the patron of horses. This Ukha-Solbon had 
two udves of heavenly origin, but his third was 
snaiphed by him from earth. Whilst she, as a 
Buriat bride, was being conducted to her bride- 
groom, Ukha-Solbon sent down a storm, during 
M’hich he seized the maiden. The second son of 
Budurga- Sagan -Tengri is Bukha - Noin - Baobai 
(father-master-ox), the hero of a whole series of 
narratives. No less significance have the third 
son of the above-mentioned Tengri, Sakhidai- 
Noin, and his wife, Sakhala-Khatun, the rulers of 
fire. 

S- Folklore of the smith. — In many primitive 
religions, a divine origin is ascribed not only to fire 
and domestic animals, but to various handicrafts. 
The lame god Vulcan, the ndse cripple, son of 
Juppiter and Hera, is not the sole instance of a 
blacksmith god, a god-artisan. But the blacksmith 
is regarded in two waj's : the Hellene, with his 
bright intellect and his artistic creativeness, saw in 
him a divinity favourable to mankind, the teacher 
of the artist; among many other peoples the black- 
smith is a mamcian, living and working amid fire 
and smoke and covered ivith soot. He, in an in- 
comprehensible manner, works iron out of stone. 
He IS acquainted with the dark forces of Nature. 
He is wise and yet terrible. Such a view might 
easily establish itself where the blacksmith’s handi- 
craft was borrowed from some immigrant foreign 
eople; and this view prevails also among the 
iberian natives. There traditions have been pre- 
served about one-legged men, dwarfs dressed in 
skins, living in caves, and possessors of various 
mineral treasures and precious metals. In the 
Buriat mythology both views about blacksmiths 
have been maintained at one and the same time. 
They have both white and black smiths, just as 
there are white and black Shamans ; the former are 
favourable and well-disposed to men, the latter are 
malicious and hostile towards them. The patron 
of the white smiths is considered to be the V’^estem 
Tengri, Daiban-Kliukhu-Tengri, who, by command 
of afi the Western Tengris, sent on earth his smith 
Bojntoi. The latter descended on the Tunka 
mountains, to the south-west of Lake Baikal, and 
began to teach people his trade. The patron and 
progenitor of the black smiths is an Eastern 
Tengri. 

6. In concluding our discussion of the Western 
Tengris it is necessary to refer to a special act of 
benevolence which several of them perform. Dur- 
ing rain and storms they send doun from heaven 
to the houses of their favourites, in the shape of a 
small cloud, urak, thick cow’s milk. This ip col- 
lected and preserved when it comes down in visible 
manner ; vAen unseen, the gift is made knoum by 
the resiflts. The possessor of the urak becomes 
successful in everything — he grows rich, his chil- 
dren thrive well, his cattle multiply. This urak 
appears in the shape of a scum which forms on the 
puddles during heavy showers. 

7. Hostile Tengris. — The Eastern Tengris in- 
habit the eastern half of the heavens. They are 
hostile to man, or, speaking more accurately, they 
are in general wicked, irascible, exacting. They 
afflict people with infectious diseases, storms, and 
misfortimes. They are the patrons of the black 
Shamans, who often punish people and steal their 
souls, and of the black smiths, who, at one and the 
same time, are master-artisans and magicians^ who 
min people. In the Eastern Tengris is peraomfied, 
as it were, the negative principle of _ evil, which 
carries on an irreconcilable struggle uuth good antj 
light ; but in the Buriat Shamanism this straggle 
has become obscured, and it has not such a definite, 
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permanent character as among the other followers 
of Shamanism. 

According to the cosmogony ot the Shomanlsts, the enmity 
between good and evil begins with the Creation. Hera this 
antagonism Is preached with the same consistency and inexora- 
bility as in the ancient teachings of Iran and in the dualistic 
Christian sects. Erlik-Khan carries on an implacable struggle 
with the spirit ot light, Ulghen, or the Khan Tiurmes of the 
Altaians, the Kudai of the South Yenisei Turks. Erlik once 
ived in heaven, but for his impiety and struggle against good 
was thrown into the nethermost parts. At one time the Eastern 
and the Western Tengris lived at peace mth one another, but 
they quarrelled after a while; then they became reconciled 
and even entered into relationship with one another. Thus a 
daughter of a Western Tengri was given in marriage to an Eastern, 
and her father endowed her with a chestnut steed and a red 
cow In honour of this occasion the Kuda Buriats consecrate 
to the Eastern Gujir-Bogdo-Tengri a chestnut steed and a 
red cow. Afterwords, however, the feud was again renewed. 
As eldest among the liastem Tengris we find not Erlik-Khan, as 
one would have expected, but only some little-known person- 
ages : among the Balagan Buriats inhabiting the district round 
the town Batagansk, Ata-Ulan-Tengri, and, among the Kuda, 
Khimkhir-Bogdo-Tengri. Erlik-Khan is not even to be found 
among the Tengris ; this Satan and Ahriman ot Shamanism is 
here degraded from his high position to that of a Khan ; he 
appears as judge of the dead, as a Buriat Minos. We shall 
speak more in detail about him when wo reach the subject of 
the Khans. 'The Astern Tengris, like the Western, are divided 
into groups. Among these a prominent place is occupied by the 
Yukhun-Shukhan-Tcngris, nine bloodthirsty Tengris — the cause 
of destructive hailstorms and of bloody ram ; they are also the 
patrons of the Eastern Khans. In the exorcism consecrated to 
them it is said : 

• Red blood is (our) beverage 
Food consists of human fiesh 
Black wine is our knowledge (wisdom, inspiration) 

Black is (our) kettle 
Food is black as tar. . . .’ 

After these bloodthirsty heaven-dwellers come 13 Assaranghi 
Tengris, the mighty patrons of the blacksmiths, of the black 
Shamans. Among these Assaranghis, Khara-Dargakhi-Tengri 
(= the blacksmiths* Tengri), or Boron - Khara - Tengri (=the 
Tengri of black rain), by order of the others taught a man 
named Khojir the blacksmith's handicraft, and the seven sons of 
Khojlr became blacksmiths. The exorcism says : ' Wisdom was 
taught us by Boron-Khara-Tengri, one of the 44 Eastern Tengris ; 
he it was who placed in our hands the magic art.' Some 
Shamans consider certain Tengris of darkness and Tengris of 
multi-coloured mists as teachers ot the blacksmiths. The 
Invocation addressed to them says : ‘ From the dark Tengris, 
Tengris ot the mists, Tengris of the multi-coloured mists, take 
their origin the seven blacksmiths, sons of Khojir.' Among the 
Eastern Tengris we find a whole series of such as inflict various 
grave maladies, as frenzy or insanity, on people, and epidemics 
on cattle. Cattle being the chief source of livelihood, some of 
the incantations against epizootics are especially touching ; thus, 
in the exorcism of the Trans-Baikal Buriats, taken down by the 
writer upon the occasion of an epizootic, it is not the originator 
ot the misfortune, Ukhin-Booum-Tengn, but his father Qujir- 
Tongri, who is thus addressed : ' Thou, owner of 400 milk-cows 
and 40 bulls, thou, bellowing Tengri, who possessest 99 cattle- 
yards, 13 fences, and 13 lassos, deliver us from troubles and 
maladies, and do thou restrain Hkhin-Booum-Tengri 1 And 
do thou help also, father Aikushl (another Tengri), and thou, 
too, mistress Almoshi (his wife). . . .’ Such is the approximate 
characteristic of the higher aristocracy of the Buriat Olympus ; 
and this aristocracy is quite recent in the Shamanist pantheon, 
which has been largely renovated by borrowing from Buddhism. 
In Trans-Baikalia, among the Sharaanists of the mouth of the 
river Selenga, there appears, as the progenitor of some Tengris, 
a purely Buddhist personage, not Khan Tiurmes, whose identity 
with Khormusta-Tengri has been established by approximation, 
but the chief Tengri ot Mount Sumeru himself, under his own 
name of Khormusta-Tengri. The Oalai-Lama of Tibet and 
Bogdo-Gegen ot Urga appear as gods of the dawn. The next 
rank in the descending order of the deities is occupied by the 
Khans living on earth, but related, for the most part, to the 
Tengris, aithough here also the same relations to man are 
maintained as among the Tengris : the Eastern are hostile, the 
Western favourable to^ man. But even among the Tengris one 
and the same person is looked upon by different Buriat tribes 
now as an Eastern, now as a Western Tengri ; among the Khans 
such intermixture occurs oftener. The moat popular among 
the Western Khans is Bukha-Noin-Baobal, a mythical bull and 
progenitor of one of the Buriat tribes. He appears, according 
to some narratives, as tbe son of Budurga-Sagan-Tengri ; 
according to others, of Zaj'an-Sagan-Tengri ; while again other 
narratives give him the name Elbit-Khara-Noin, an official 
attached to the person of Erlik-Khan, the Judge of the dead, 
the guardian of the internal dungeons, the meat terrible of the 
Eastern Khans. 

8 . Origin of strife among the Tengris. — Once 
upon a time men led a peaceful, happy life on 
earth, lived to an advanced age, and died, after 
having enjoyed life to the full, peacefully and 
without regret, like the patriarchs of the Bible. 
Such a life, free from cares, was led by the Western 


Tengris ; but the Eastern Tengris did not slumber, 
and propagated diseases among mankind. (Here 
also one cannot help notk'.ing an echo of Buddhist 
traditions.) The Western Tengris once happened to 
open the window through which they probably not 
very frequently cast glances down upon earth, 
and noticed the frightful devastation which wa.s 
being caused by their rivals. They decided to send 
down the Tengri Shargai-Noin, distinguished for 
his intellectual and physical powers, who used to 
heat the Eastern Tengris at all warlike sports, and 
who successfully brought about the marri^e of a 
maiden of the Western Tengris with an Eastern 
Tengri. Shargai-Noin, however, could not alone 
overcome the malicious Tengris and their repre- 
sentatives on earth, so he was reinforced by Bukha- 
Noin, and finally a third associate was sent, and 
then only were they able to subdue the fury of 
the enemies of manlcind. According to some ac- 
counts, Bukha-Noin, the son of one of the Western 
Tengris [another tradition reckons them as Eastern 
Tengris], is transformed into a young bull, having 
been horn of one of the cows belonging to Esseghe- 
Malan’s son (see above), and descends to earth. 
He is followed thither by Esseghe-Malan’s son ; his 
father calls him back, since he has no one to talk 
to during the son’s absence. ‘You can talk to the 
son of the Tengri Jenghiz-Khan,’ rejoined the son 
of Esseghe-Malan, and he remained on earth. The 
chief episode in the history of Bukha-Noin is his 
struggle with another beast of divine orimn. The 
Eastern Tengri Gujir transforms himself into a 
speckled bull in the herd of Taidji-Klian on the 
southern shore of Lake Baikal, and challenges 
other hulls to fight him. Bukha-Noin from tlie 
northern shore hears the bellowing, swims across 
the lake, and accepts the challenge; the combat 
lasts several days. Bukha-Noin fights with his 
adversary, and, from time to time transforming 
himself into a handsome young man, makes love 
to Taidji-Khan’s daughter, who, as the result of 
this liaison, mves birth to a son. The father is 
indignant ivitYi his daughter. Bukha-Noin places 
his son in an iron cradle and throws him over the 
Baikal ; then he himself swims across the waters 
and nurses his son. Two childless Shaman women, 
wishing to have children, sacrifice to Bukha-Noin. 
He gives his son to the Shaman woman Assukhan 
as her child. The infant is named Bulagat. He 
grows up and runs about playing on the shore of 
Lake Baikal. From the water a hoy emerges, 
and plays ivitli him. The Shaman women, hearing 
of this, give their hoy some well-cooked food {ben), 
with the intention that his playmate may partake 
of it also. The children, having played, partake 
of the nice dish and fall asleep. The Shaman 
women come to the shore and carry the sleeping 
hoys away with them ; thus the second Shaman 
woman also came into possession of a son, who was 
named Ikhirat. From these hoys originated the 
two Buriat tribes Bulagat and Ikhirat. Tradition 
also asserts that Bukha-Noin, during the time of 
his struggle with the hull, Bukha-Mul, journeyed 
along the mountains Khukhu - Mundur^ (the 
Tunka Alps to the south-west of Lake Baikal) ; 
at the places through which Bukha-Noin passed, 
there grew up juniper bushes (Juniperus communis) 

I and pitch pines (Abies sibirica). These plants are 
considered sacred, and are used for incense at the 
sacrificial rites. 

9. The Khans, — Among the Westeni Khans, 
according to the traditions of the Kuda Buriats, 
ore reckoned the nine sons of Bukha-Noin. These 
persons are accounted lords of difierent localities 
in the Province of Irkutsk, as, for instance, the 
mouth of the Angara, the source of the river 
Irkut, Kiakhta in Trans-Baikalia, etc. Among the 
Balagan Buriats, whose traditions and beliefs have, 
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in general, borrowed largely from the Buddhist 
mythology, we again find Khan Shargai-Tengri as 
founder on earth of the Western Klianate ; but the 
tradition concerning him is a repetition of the taJe 
about Bogdo-Ghesser-Khan descending upon earth, 
with the sole difference that he appears here not 
ns a son, but as a grandson of Khornmsta-Tengri, 
the chief of the 33 Tenms inhabiting Mount 
Sumeru. Among the BaTagan Buriats also we 
find the same Khans — lords of various localities, as 
among the Kuda Buriats, but under different names. 
New personages are also to be found here, as, for 
instance, the Khans — protectors of wedlock, and of 
young cliildren, of both the male and the female 
sex. Among the Trans-Baikalian Shamanists, the 
Eastern Khans are specially respected. Tliis, 
we think, is due, not to any special strongly 
developed worship of the terrible gods, but to the 
fact that local gods, lords of various regions lying to 
the East, far away from tlie dwelling-places of the 
Idgins on the northern side of Lake Baikal, were 
turned into Khans. Of these Idgins there is an 
infinite number, and, as far as their r6le is con- 
cerned, they are often completely identical with 
the Khans. The difference is often a purely ex- 
ternal one. The majority of the Idgins are 
deified human beings, — the Khans are the children 
of celestials. Similar in character to tlie cult of 
these Idgins is the worship of the Water Khans. 
These latter, Ukhan-Kliat plural of khan), 

like the various terrestrial Klians, came doum from 
iieaven, having made for themselves bridges out of 
T&VB of light — some of red, otliers of j’ellow, and 
others, ajjain, of blue rays. By means of these 
bridges they first descended upon Mount Sumeru, 
and afterwards into the water. A fourth party, how- 
ever, came down from the heavens on the wings of a 
blue eagle. In the invocation to the Water Kiians, 

12 Western Tengris, or heavens, are mentioned, 
whence the Water Khans descended. Here the 
Tengris have positively a dual character; they 
may be regarded both as personalities and as 
divers divisions of tlie heavens. In the Shamanist 
cosmography, «.y. among the Altaians, there are 

13 heavens covering each other like concentric 
envelopes, and over each heaven presides its oivn 
peculiar deity. There the anthropomorphization 
IS more sharply pronounced than in the Buriat 
Shamanism, Agapitoff states positively that in 
the different personages of the Ukhan Khans the 
various properties of water are personified : its 
glitter, its mobility, its faculty of ueing agitated, 
and so on. Being in possession of but scanty 
materials — only a single prayer addressed to the 
Ukhan Khans — we cannot undertake to say how 
far the personality of the deity is here separated 
from the element itself which he controls. 

The subsequent staces of the settlement of the Water Khans 
ill their new surrounoings are as follows. In the sea they be- 
came kines of the fishes ; after that they travelled alonf the 
bottom of the sea, where among: their attendants was the 
Uriankhai Shaman, UnukhuieO ; then they visited the yurfa of 
Ukha-Lohsan-Khan, the eldest of the Water Khans, whence 
they flew away by the smoke-outlet, transforming: themselves 
into a whole series of new beings, which we do not enumerate. 
Here we shall make one remark: the designation ‘the eldest 
among the Water Khans — Uklia-Lobsan,’ as Agapitoff and 
Khangaloff giro it, seems to us incorrect. This mssage 
bably shouIcT read ‘ Ukha Lusan,’ or * Lusat.* In that case, the 
name would be explicable — Lu, Lus meaning a water-dragon, 
the lord of the seas among the Chinese and Mongol Buddhists, 
whereas LiObsan is simply a proper name borrowed from the 
Tibetan, «md has no relation whatever to the element of water. 
In n prayer to the Ukhan Khans, mention Is made of their pos- 
sessing a meadow, full of snakes and buzzing bees, and also a 
lake avvarming with frogs. Side by side with this, just as me 
blacksmiths have patrons of their handicraft, so among the 
Ukhan I^ans there arc patrons of fishing and navigation. We 
find there the lord of the boat, of the oar, of the pole, et^ The 
Water Khans, descended as they- are from^the Western Tengns, 
are generally well-disposed towards mankind. 

In describing the water kings, one Is involuntarily conlrontcd 
by the question : U"hat awut the Khan-king of the great 
Baikal f Does he exist? If there are lords of the river-sources 


and of Insignificant tracts of land, can it be then that the Baikal 
has no king of its own? Agapitoff in 1SS3 expressed himself 
as certain of tlie existence of one, and probably, wherever the 
Buriat Shamans in their prayers mention the sea. Lake Baikal 
is really meant. The u-ntcr in I8S3 succeeded in recording 
among the Buriats living on the shores of Lake Baikal, at 
the mouth of the river Selenga, invocations to several deities 
connected with the lake. The shortest of them is uttered by 
people starting on a voyage or fishing expedition in the 6e.a’ 
and is in the form of a prayer or petition : ‘Chief of the eighty 
black water-dragons (Lu— see nliovc) and ol tlie eight black 
Belkites (the Siiainau could not explain of wliat kind these 
water beings were), we pray to thee.’ . . . Then follows the 
exposition of the reniiest, according to the needs of the sup- 
plicanb— for mild, quiet weather in the case of coasting, for a 
fair wind In the case of distant voyages, for success in fishing, 
and so on. In an invocation addressed to Khagat-A’oin, one ol 
the E-astem Khans, the following is sung: ‘Thou, O son ol 
Khormusta-Tengri, Khagat-Noin, art our lather ; thy wife, the 
hairy mistress, is our mother 1 The lowland of Olkhon (the 
island) and the small stormy black sea are thy dwelling-place ; 
the mountainous Olkhon, the wide stormy sea, is thy dwelling- 
place.’ . . . This is followed by the supplication. The name, 
ttnall sea, smell Baikal, is given to the straits between the 
island of Olkhon and the northern shore of Lake Baikal, that 
of great sea to the remainfng part of the lake. 

Exactly in the same manner to another Khan, Kharhariai- 
Koin, is sung ns follows : ‘ High is thy dwelling-place, 0 Idjibev, 
upon the dark, wind-swept, wide black sea. On the one side, 
thou art descended from a bird, the swan, and the warlike 
Mongols, from father Khaga-Tai-Noin, from the sacred bird and 
a hairy mother, and from the thirteen Khalkhaaes. Thy distant 
relatives are tlie seven Dokshids (terrible Buddhist deities) and 
lords of the DaJai-Lama and the Bogdo-Gegen.' The name 
of Bogdo-Cegen is usually given to the regenerator of tlie 
famous Budahist teacher in Tibet, the historian of Budilhisiu, 
TaranAtha. He became Incarnate in the person ol a saint of Urgu, 
in Mongolia. There is another prayer (to the lord of the black 
ram) in which there is also a reference to domination ovci 
the Baikal and ito transference from the Baikal to the river 
Lena. 

Here we discern an indication of the Mongolian and non- 
Buriat origin of one of the ^ods ; hut there are several of them. 
U'ith regard to the water kings, it has already been noticed that 
tlieir cult was established by Unukhui’s son from Uriankhai. 
Tlie connexion between tlie Buriat Shamanism and the Sha- 
manism of the neiglibouring peoples is, however, not limited 
to this. Among the gods and the spirits of the dead, the Buriat 
Shaman in his prayers often mentions the Shamans of tlie 
Karagases (a small tribe inhabiting the Eastern Sajun nioun 
tains), and especially those of the Tiingiiscs, lo the prayer to 
the lord of the black ram, mention is made of his pulling up a 
larch tree and making a scourge of it; also of bis subsequently 
entering into relationship with the 99 and the 77 Orotenons— 
Eastern Trans-Baikal Tunguses. 

10 . Tea-gods. — Side by side Avith the Khans, 
descendants of the Western Tengris, a peculiar, 
as yet little knotvn, ivorship of ‘ tea-gods,* who are 
also well-disposed to mankind, like the Western 
Khans, is CTadually being elucidated ; hut nothing 
beyond a few names is knoAvn concerning it. In 
tins cult the name of Beiin-Khatun, ' self-created 
mistress Bejin,' demancis particular attention. 
From the fragments of exorcisms which have 
been xmtten dotra, one observes only indications 
concerning palaces of the Avatery sea ; these are 
described as having draAATi up before them 90 
black steeds, and 90 grey ones, their saddles 
covered Avith costly fur cloaks. Togetlier Aidth the 
sea-palaces, a palace of the Dalai-Lania is men- 
tioned ; it has been introduced into the exorcism 
probably for no other reason than the temptation 
presented by the Avord dalai, ‘sea.’ 

Mention is made in this prayer of 60 burning 
candles (a novelty borroweu from Christians or 
Buddhiste), and of 99 mallets for the Slinman.s’ tam- 
bourines. The deities dealt Avith here arc called 
tea-gods because no bloody sacrifices^ are_ olfered 
to them, and libations are made not in wine, but 
in tea. This cult is developed among the Buriats 
liA’ing nlo^ the riA’er Kuda, a trihutaiy of the 
Angara. They haA'e also a certain other cult — 
that of the Western, Avhite gods, favourable to 
men. These are not descends from the Tengris. 
but have them as protectors.^ Side by side Arith 
the tesi-bvrkhans (-gods) tliere is to be found among 
the Kuda and Balagan Buriats a cult of similar 
beings, favourable to men — khorduis. The only 
thing that is knoAATi concerning them is that they 
are under the protection of Oer-Sagan-Tengn, and 
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thsit their daughters and sons have at various times 
been great Shainanesses and Shamans. 

II. Erlik-Khan.— The Eastern Khans, children 
and relatives of the 44 terrible Tengris, are as 
ferocious as their celestial ^irogenitors. The first 
place among them is occupied by Erlen-Khan or 
Erlik-Khan, the judge and overseer of the sub- 
terranean dungeons. He has children, sons-in-law, 
and other relatives. It is remarkable that the 
court and numerous retinue of Erlik present, in re- 
gard to their organization, an exact copy of Russian 
judicial and administrative institutions. Erlik- 
Khan has his own chancelleries, his own function- 
aries for special missions, couriers, etc. One of 
these, Som-Sagan-Noin, in executing the Khan’s 
instructions, is in the habit of riding in a cart, 
which flies through the air without wheels or 
horses. The functionaries of the Siberian viceroys 
and governors boasted of the speed with which 
they moved from one place to another. Besides 
th at, Som-Sagan-N oin tries law-suits._ The Buriats 
who have litigation or suits pending in the Russian 
courts oiler sacrifice to Som-Sagan-Noin. As most 
of the Siberian functionaries have subordinates, 
assistants, factotums, so Som-Sagan-Noin has two 
such assistants ; Ukha-Tolegor-Khovduieflf of the 
black Shamans, and Khan-Khormo-Noin, whose 
origin is not clear. They are commissioned by 
Eruk-Khan to preside at various tribunals. Be- 
sides these, Erlik-Khan has yet another important 
official, Kliurmen-Edjin, overseer of 88 prisons, to 
wliich again hundreds of clerks and other function- 
aries are attached. They are all engaged in ex- 
amining the aflairs of men, whilst evil spirits are 
busy catching the souls of the guilty ; men do not, 
however, die on that account, but only sicken. 
The soula remain in these prisons until their 
earthly possessors die. Powerful Shamans are able 
to deliver a soul from its prison, but ivith great 
diffloulty. There are also other prisons whence a 
Shaman can deliver a soul only with the help of 
the ancestors of the Shamans. There are some 
from which souls cannot be freed. The world is 
full of evil — hence, besides Erlik-Khan, there are 
others who, in the opinion of some Buriats, are 
even more terrible than Erlik himself ; such are 
Albin-Khan and Kharlak-Khan, who also have 
their tribunals. Albin-Klian is remarkable for 
the extraordinary svviftness of his movements and 
actions. The Buriats have a saying, ‘ to drive like 
Albin,’ i.e. very fast. 

If in other Buriat deities we see true Buriat 
nomads and hunters possessing supernatural powers, 
as far as Erlik is concerned, we have before us a 
real ‘ culte modeme.’ In the transformation of 
Erlik from the spirit of darkness, Ahriman, to the 
judge of the dead, Minos, a Lamaist influence may 
be discerned, but his attributes are certainly 
modem. The Erlik-Khan of the Shamans does 
not even make use of a mirror to see the deeds 
of a deceased person. Erlik-Khan has become a 
judge, an official, a governor-general sent by the 
celestial gods. Wishing to depict the sufl'erings of 
the sinful soul, the Buriat could think of notliing 
more terrible and unrelenting than Russian red- 
tapeism and the Russian prison system. The 
image of Erlik obscured the more ancient idea of 
retribution in another world for the deeds com- 
mitted in this one. We shall enlarge on these 
things in examining the question of Animism and 
its part in the beliefs of the Buriats. Other 
Eastern Khans harm man in various ways, by 
destroying his cattle (see above), or by inflicting 
maladies, especially infectious ones. Smallpox, 
typhoid fever, syphilis, measles, cancer, and other 
malignant diseases have their oivn lords. 

12. Deified human beings. — ^The Buriat pan- 
theon, as we have described it, presents a suffi- 


ciently familiar picture of a dnalistic religion at 
its polytheistic stage ; but it is not yet complete. 
Deifieu human beings. Shamans, and, in general, 
prominent persons who have attained to the rank 
of zayans (deities) and protectors of various locali- 
ties, must be included in it. According to some 
narratives, Esseghe-Malan himself was a man who 
had migrated to heaven, and there became a 
Tengri; Jenghiz-Khan also is looked upon as a 
Tengri. The process of canonization has not been 
completed up to the present time, and we have 
contemporary examples of it. 

A retired major in the Kusaian army, Teflm Pavlovich 
Sedykh, a poor solitary wretch, settled on the river Selenga 
in the village of Fofanova ; he was in the habit of taking a 
walk every Sunday up a hill situated near the village. For his 
amusement on tliese occasions he drank vodka, and under its 
influence he sang and danced till sleep overpowered him, when 
a Buriat servant brought him home without waking him. And 
80 It happened that Yefim Pavlovich Sedykh died and was 
nearly forgotten. His memory, however, was resuscitated 
during a severe epizootic of homed cattle, a calamity that 
came from Mongolia and made its way down the river Selenga. 
The Shamans exhausted all their arts in adjurations and sacri- 
fices, but the epizootic rapidly advanced to the mouth of the 
Selenga, and ruin threatened the Kudara Buriats. Now, one 
of the Buriats, having remembered Major Sedykh, proposed to 
oiler sacrifices to him, as the lord of the Fofanov bill. Shamans 
were found who were able to compose an invocation to him, and 
a hymn in bis praise ; sacrifices were offered, and the epizootic, 
so It is affirmed, ceased. Now Major Sedykh is considered as 
the lord of the Fofanov hill, and colleague of the lord of the 
river Selenga. The second instance of contemporary canoniza- 
tion took place almost under the ei’es of the writer. Two girls 
were terribly persecuted by their step-mother. Being unable to 
endure their sufferings or to obtain protection from their 
father, they complained to the local authorities ; but the latter 
did not take any steps in the matter, since it is the duty of 
children to obey their parents, and not to make complaints 
against them. The girls, showing extraordinary pluck and 
energy, applied to all the numerous tribunals of the Russian 
Judicial and administrative system ; they got as far as the 
Governor-General of Irkutsk, but here also they failed to obtain 
redress. They returned to Trans-Baikalia, and probably died 
forgotten by everybody. Traditions concerning a wicked step- 
mother persecuting her step-daughters may be found among 
many Buriats. In 1889 a destructive epidemic of influenza 
broke out among the Buriats at the mouth of the river Selenga. 
Again the local shamans were at their wits’ end, and, notwith- 
standing all their efforts and their prayers, could not succeed in 
warding it off. They decided to send some Shamans to the isle 
of Olkhon to ask the old and experienced Shamans of that place 
tor counsel and help. The wise men of Olkhon found that the 
malady, being a new one, required prayers to new zayans. The 
two sisters above mentioned were remembered ; information 
was collected to the effect that, after their return from Irkutsk, 
they began to practise Shamanism. Girls and, to a certain 
extent, women, according to the Buriat tales, often possess a 
magic power, foretell the future, perform heroic deeds, and the 
like. Thus a cult of the two sisters was formed, and ceremonies, 
almost mysteries, were arranged, in which not only the 
Shamans, but also the youth of both sexes, depicted the ad- 
ventures and trials of the two sisters. In these invocations it 
is asserted that the unhappy sisters went in search of protec- 
tion, not only to the Governor-General of Irkutsk, but even to 
the Chinese Emperor, the Bogdo-Gegen of Urga, and the Dolai- 
Lama. The last, indeed, prophesied that their misery would 
end on their return to their native place. 

13. Idgins. — ^IdMB, i.e. lords, protectors of local- 
ities and of the piienomena of nature, originating 
from posthumouslv deified human beings, are 
very numerous. The famous Shamans of old are 
mostly looked upon as protectors of their own 
tribesmen, of certain loc^ities, and even of par- 
ticular animals. Every taiga (a primeval forest 
thicket) has its lord. Often, when hunting has 
been unsuccessful in a certain place, one hears that 
the lord of the taiga has lost his squirrels, sables, 
etc., to the master of a neighbouring taiga at cards. 
The multitude of these lords will become quite 
comprehensible when we leave the regions of poly- 
theism and come down to the more ancient strata 
of Buriat beliefs. 

14. Animism. — Here, above all, we encounter a 
wndely developed Animism. In stories, a hero, when 
encountering his adversary, especially if the latter 
is a monster, a multi-headed semi-snake, or semi- 
man [mangiis), often hears the following question ; 
‘ What is that standing behind thee ? — thy soul 01 
the soul of thy steed 1 ’ 
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Not men only, lint also certain objects and 
animels, have souls — not such, horvever, as men 
have, but of a lotver sort. In answer to the question 
whether all objects possess a sunesstin, a soul of 
inferior quality, a Kudara Shaman said ‘ No ! ’ It 
appeared from questioning that only self-moving 
objects possess a sunesstin, or such as, although 
incapable of moving themselves, ajppear to have 
the power of manifesting or producing motion, as, 
for instance, a gun or a bow. An arrow, according 
to Buriat stories, is certainly endowed not only 
with a sunessun, but even with traces of a 
rational soul. A discharged arrow mves chase to 
its fleeing victim ; it threatens it. Here we come 
into contact with the question of the complexitj 
of the soul. This idea, extremely ivide-spread as it 
is amon" imcivilized nations, is a further step in 
the devdopment of primeval Animism. Believing 
that everything in nature has a spirit, man never- 
theless observes that the capabilities and sphere 
of action of dift'erent beings are not identical, and 
that their faculties also are different. Evidently 
in many of these, besides an ‘animus,’ and besides 
a breath, similar to a breeze or atmosphere, there 
is also a whole series of other capabilities ; conse- 
quently in them the soul also is different. In man, 
and in the higher animals also, capabilities are 
not at once developed ; conse(j^uently they do not 
acquire a complete soul immediately. 

The doctrine concerning the complexity of the soul, and the 
existence of several kinds of souls, has long since been noticed 
by European and American ethnologists among almost all the 
Indians of North America. Its existence among the Eskimos 
has been demonstrated by Kranz, among the Polynesians by 
Ellis, and among the West Africans by M. H. Kingsley, while 
this belief among the ancient Egv’ptians is too well known to 
require more than a mere mention. As far as the Siberian 
Shamanists, and cspeoially the Buriats, are concerned, this 
subject was first broached by PodgotbunskI, a priest, who based 
bis researches on materials previously collected by Khangaloff, 
Shashkoff, and Potanin. H/s article, ‘Conceptions about the 
soul, the next world, and the life hereafter, among the Shamanist 
Buriats,’ was published in the Records of the Eastern Siberian 
Section of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 1892. 
Later, the same thing was brought to light by Trostshansky 
among the Takuts, and by Shvetsoff among the Altaians, 

Among some Buriats a belief exists that a child 
acquires a soul only at the age of four years. The 
OlKhonian Buriats, according to observations of 
the young Buriat investigator Djamtsaranolf, con- 
sider that man has three souls : the least important 
one rests on the bones, and the intermediate one 
flies in the air, and after deatli becomes a ‘ Dakliul ’ 
(see below). We have already mentioned that the 
souls languish in Erlik-Khams prisons, but their 
pos-sessors do not die, they only sicken ; and a good 
Shaman may deliver the soul. Shashkoff (‘Sham- 
anism in Siberia,’ Jiec. of the Imp. Riiss. Geog. 
Soc., 1864, i.) tells us why the Shamans of the 
present day do not possess the same power as their 
predecessors. The son of a rich man had fallen 
ill. A irise Shaman guessed that the invalid’s soul 
had been taken and was in the possession of the 
highest amonrat the gods. The Shaman went to 
him and saw that the soul in question was kept by 
the god in an empty bottle, which he had closed 
■with his linger. The Shaman transformed himself 
into a vicious fly, and bit the god so painfully in 
the cheek that he pulled his linger out of the bottle 
and grasped his cheek; the captive soul jumped 
out of the bottle, and the Shaman took it up 
and brought it back to the invalid. After this 
unpleasant incident the god thought fit to limit 
the power of the Shamans. Sometimes theTengris 
take liuman souls to themselves, and if they are 
pleased with them they call the souls up a number 
of times. Such attention on the part of the higher 
beings is not particularly flattering to the Bunats, 
the cliosen persons having to pay for the favour by 
tacrificing their longevity. The Buriat scholar 
Bordji Banzarolf, in his book The Black Faith (2nd 


ed. , St. Petersburg, 1893), has already shown that 
the souls of the wicked remain zalchura-ben, or 
occupy the middle part between heaven and earth. 
The more circumstantial information of which wo 
are now in possession goes to explain that the soul 
which neither Las been stolen nor has accidentally 
departed from the body, but has been removed only 
by way of natural death, cannot at first comprehend 
the change in its situation, and does not know what 
to do. It suspects that something unusual has 
happened, on noticing that its feet leave no traces 
behind them on the ashes of the hearth, and that 
walking through woods or over grass does not make 
the shrubs bend beneath its weight or the grass to 
appear trampled. 

As these wandering souls often injure the living, 
it happens that among many Shamanist tribes the 
remaining members of the family in which death 
has taken place migrate to other localities. The 
influence or this fear of the defunct is very great. 
In Mongolia the witer has seen Buddhists, in the case 
of someone’s death in a house late in the autumn, 
move their winter camp away from places ivhere 
they had already collected large stores of fuel — a 
thing by no means easy either to obtain or to keep 
there — to other places, while their former neighbours 
were afraid to make use of the neglected fuel and 
other ■winter stores collected by the fugitives. 

15 . Souls of the dead. — The Buriats, like many 
other semi-civilized peoples, believe in the existence 
of several categories or souls that after death be- 
come injurious to the living. The best known of 
them are the Dakhuls, Mu-Snuhu, Bokholdogs, and 
Adas. The ‘ Dakhuls ’ mostly spring from the souls 
of the poor, both men and women. Every Buriat 
hamlet nas its Dakhul ; hut it is injurious only to 
little children. Adults treat them with indiffer- 
ence. Children of the gods themselves also suffer 
from Dakhuls. Ukha-Solbon-Tengri, having 
married a common Buriat woman, thereby offended 
the goddess of the sea, and she transformed 
herself into a Dakhul and attacked Ukha-Solbon’e 
son. The Tengri sought the help of two Shamans, 
the second of whom managed to save the semi- 
divine child from his sickness. The Alar Buriats 
have another enemy of children, a human blood- 
sucker of the vampire kind; this little creature, 
called Aniukha, has never been seen by any one. 
It sucks up the life blood of an infant. In these 
cases the help of a Shaman is sought. 

The souls of deceased young women or girls are 
transformed into creatures called ‘Mu-Shubu’ — a 
bad or injurious bird — if their father puts tinder 
with them into the grave. A Mu-Shuhu has the 
appearance of a woman, but its lips project like 
a bird’s beak ; it can transform itsdf into various 
animals, but its beak remains unchanged. It 
always carries tinder under its right armpit; if 
the tinder is taken away from it, it cries, ‘ Look in 
your hand ’ ; if the person does so, the tinder turns 
into worms ; if ho does not, the tinder is preserved, 
and by means of it one may become rich. Beyond 
trifling annoyances, the Mu-Shubu cannot do people 
any harm. Souls of the dead sometimes take the 
shape of more injurious beings, such as the so- 
called ‘ Bokholdoys,’ which steal human souls. 

In the story tTpitel-Khubun (= ‘ Orphan "HRecords of the Eatt- 
Siberian Section of the Imp. Rues. Geog. Soe., Ethnog. Section, 
Toi. I. pt. 2nd, Irkutah, 1890), the hero, ■who underatanda the 
lan^a^e of birds, finds the means of curing the kind’s lie 

accordingly presents himself before the Khan, cures the latter a 
SOD, and, having been rewarded, departs. On his way be n«ecU 
a number of Bokholdoys dragging atvay the stolen soul ot the 
king's son, and enters Into conversation with the kidnappen. 
He asks them what the Bokholdoys are afraid of. It appears 
that they are most afraid of prickly shrubs. The ^kholdo>^, 
in their turn, ask him why the grass he U walking on gets 
trampled, and why the shrubs break under his feet. Because 
I di^ only recently, and have not yet learned towsik as you 

do, * comes the answer from the IiWng nian. Then a seconq 
question Is put to him: ‘tVhatwcre you most afraid of w>v>a 
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you were olivet' It tunis out that he was most afraid of fat 
meat. He then asks them to teach him how to steal souls. 
•Gome and just carry tliis soul,’ reply the Bokholdoys, but 
the cunning Buriat, having got hold of the soul, hides himself 
with it in a thicket of thorny shrubs. The Bokholdoys, in order 
to compel the man to give up the soul, throw pieces of fat 
meat at him. He screams terribly, but does not part with 
the soul. In the end the Bokholdoys depart without having 
achieved anything, and the otyhan returns the soul to the 
king’s son and thus completes his cure. 

The ‘ Adas ’ are the souls of dead children. They 
look like miniature human beings, but their mouth 
is situated under the lower j'aw, and opens not 
upwards and downwards, but to the right and left. 
On meeting people they hide the lower part of their 
face in their sleeves in order to avoid being recog- 
nized. People often see the Adas, particularly the 
Shamans. The Adas greatly fear horned owls, and 
in houses where there are children the skin of one 
of these birds is hung up. The Adas are injurious 
to children, drink up the milk in the yurtas, eat up 
the food, and spoil things. When the Adas become 
too troublesome to a family, a Shaman is summoned. 
One Shaman forced thirteen Adas into a cauldron, 
shut them in with the lid, and burnt them over the 
fire. The Adas can be killed. When dead they 
resemble a little animal. Besides evil Adas there 
are also good ones that keep watch over dwell- j 
ings and guard them from thieves. If a thief 
or an unlmomi person takes anything belonging 
to the oumer of the house, the Adas will not 
give it up, and shout: ‘ Manai, manaH' (‘Ours, 
ours ! ’). 

Like most other semi-civilized and primitive 
tribes, the Buriats have no marked boundary be- 
tween life and death. The heroes in their stories 
rise up from their graves, and not only they but 
the monsters — the Mangkliatais — slain by them do 
so too. To prevent a slain Mangkhatai from re- 
turning to life, it is necessary to scatter its bones 
and reduce its flesh to ashes. Notwithstanding 
the wide-spread cult of snakes, we do not consider 
that of the Mangkhatais to be merely a local 
Buriat one. Agreeing wth Podgorbunski, we 
consider it to have been brought from the South. 
The Mangkhatais are absolutmy identical with the 
Mongolian Mangus and the Raksasas of India ; the 
same must be said of the winged snakes. But let 
us now return to the question about life and 
death. Besides the idea of life after death, retri- 
bution also is not unknown to the Buriats. Among 
the Records of the East Siberian Section of the 
Geographical Society, which have so often been 
quoted, there are in the section relating to the 
ethnography of the Buriats characteristic data on 
the above question. 

In the story about Ku-Monto, the hero set out for the other 
world in order to Induce his grandfather to give him a horse 
and a saddle wluoh the father of JIu-Monto had promised him. 
He got to the other world by holding on to a fox’s tail. There 
he saw a drove of horses pasturing on bare stones, and yet 
they were very fat ; farther on he saw a herd of lean domestic 
cattle on a splendid pasture-ground. After that he came across 
some women sewn together in pairs by their mouths ; then 
he encountered Shamans and officials being boiled in cauldrons, 
men with hands and feet tied, and naked women embracing 
knotty stumps of wood. In another place farther on he saw 
women apparently not possessing anything at all, but living 
In plenty; and finally, starving ones surrounded by riches. 
At last he found his grandfather, who gave to the hero the 
coveted horse and saddle, and explained to him everything he 
had seen. The fat horses fattening on the stones belonged during 
their lifetime to a good master, the lean cattle to a bad one. 
The women sewn together by their mouths were slanderers and 
osjip-mongers ; the women embracing stumps were in the 
aWt of leading an immoral life ; the officials and Shamans 
were being boiled in a cauldron for oppressing the people ; the 
contented-looking women were compassionate to the poor. In 
another story the hero goes to the Sun’s mother, and on his 
way meets with three women : one hanging on a door, another 
on a cow’s horns, and a third fixed with her back to a boat. 
The first drove the poor from her door, the second refused 
mfilk to them, the third would not give even water. 

The souls of the dead have a chief of their own 
over them who has only one eye. He can he killed 
by shooting him in the eye. After being killed 


this chief becomes transformed into a pelvis, which 
must be burnt. 

id. Worship of ancestors. — Having to deal with 
such a widely developed Animism, one is involun- 
tarily confronted by the question of the worship 
of ancestors. Among the materials hitherto col- 
lected there are few data relating to this suWeet. 
Only distinguished persons are venerated. Here 
perhaps the very ancient custom of depriving old 
people of their lives did not pass away without 
leaving a certain lasting influence. Aged men and 
women were dressed in Uieir very best clothes, were 
seated in the place of honour among the circle of 
their relatives and friends, and, after conversation 
and libations of wine, were made to swallow a long 
strip of fat. This, of course, resulted in their 
death from suffocation. The custom, according to 
tradition, was dropped by order of Esseghe-Malan- 
Tenwi himself ; but, notwthstanding this, we heard 
of a Buriat who drove away with his feeble grand- 
father and left him to die in the forest. Stories 
full of examples of parents causing the destruction 
of their children for fear of being maltreated by 
them are not rare. At the same time, between 
brothers and sisters we find again and again ex- 
amples of tender affection and self-denial. Young 
women are distinguished for their perspicuity, their 
supernatural knowledge, their bravery, strength, 
and proficiency in the use of weapons. Such 
heroines often vanquish the most famous warriors 
and monsters. 

17. Worship of animals.— From the example 
of the above-mentioned horses (§ 15) we have seen 
that animals also pass over into the world beyond 
the grave, and live there after death. So it should 
be, for a horse is the closest friend of its master. 
The knight and his steed are inseparable. When 
a hero is born in a family, a rare and heroic horse is 
bom for him too. Each hero speaks of himself as 
‘ I, So-and-so, rider of a chestnut, or a black, or a 
steed of some other colour.’ The horse gives his 
master advice, extricates him from calamities, and 
dies defending his rider. In Bukha-Noin-Baobai, 
j the bull that subsequently became one of the 
I Western Khans, aTenOTi’s son and progenitor of two 
Buriat tribes, are clearly seen the germs of totemism, 
the only difference being the fact that Bukha-Noin 
is not claimed as the protector of any particular 
clan, but is worshipped by all Buriats. Not less 
honoured is the eagle. In the Mongolian history 
of Sanan-Sezen-Klian (of Ordos) it is mentioned 
that the Buriats presented an eagle to Jenghiz- 
Khan in token of submission. The eagle is looked 
upon as the son of Khagat-Noin, Khormusta- 
Tengri’s son. The eagle was born without feathers, 
and -went to the Western Tengris, who stuck 
feathers over the right half of its body ; the other 
side was covered wth feathers by the Eastern 
Tengris. The eagle was the first Shaman ; but, 
being unable to communicate with men, it re- 
quested that its duties should be transferred to a 
man, and a human son was bom to it ; this son 
became the first Shaman in human form. Con- 
siderable respect by reason of its wisdom is enjoyed 
by the hedgehog, concerning which many legends 
are current. 

One of them relates that the lord of the earth, Dibia-Sagati- 
Noin, whilst visiting Khormusta-Tengri, asked the latter to make 
him a present of the rays of the sun and moon. Ehormusta was 
puzzled. To refuse his guest’s request was impossible, and to 
gratify it meant to deprive mankind of light. The master of 
the earth took his departure, threatening to vent his vengeance 
on mankind for the violation of the rules of hospitality. 
Khormusta, wishing to save man from such a calamity, tried to 
catch the rays of the sun and moon, but did not succeed. A 
council of all the Tengris was convoked, and the hedgehog was 
invited to it. The hedgehog’s appearance among the Tengrir 
caused general laughter, because it rolled like a ball (as thw 
Buriats think) instraid of using its limbs. The hedgehog took 
offence and went home. Khormusta sent spies after it to listeji 
In case the animal on its way might talk to itself, (la ^ ths 
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legends the hedgehog shows an Inclination to express Its 
viOTghts aloud.) The hedgehog on its way home was, indeed, 
Jxlking to itsell. 'To catch the rays of the sun and moon is 
miiiossihle,’ it was saj-ing ; ‘the lord oi the earth must be com- 
pelled to ^vithdraw hjs demand. Were IChormusta to visit him, 
and ask of him as a present a horse out of the sun’s reflexion 
and an arrow made of an echo, the lord of the earth \vould be 
unable to procure them.' This speech, overheard by spies, was 
communicated to Khorrausta-Tengri, who acted on the hedge- 
hog’s advice, and in this way extricated himself from the 
dilflculty and saved the human race from misfortune. 

The Avise hedgehog is often subjected to ridicule ; 
but it also takes revenge. Once, while it was passing 
by a herd of oxen, and, later on, some horses, the 
animals laughed at it. The hedgehog cursed them, 
and declared that they should be men’s slaves. 
After that people began to domesticate oxen and 
horses and to make them work. On another 
occasion, when a bridegroom, after taking up his 
abode in his bride’s house (this was a Tengri 
wedding), soon left his mfe, the hedgehog said 
that the bride ought to be sent to the bridegroom, 
because a bride would not leave her husband’s 
house, whereas a husband is prone to escape at the 
first favourable opportunity from his father-in- 
law’s house. After this both the Tengris and 
mankind discarded the old custom and followed 
the hedgehog’s advice. Swans are also highly 
honoured, since in their form the ’Tengris’ daugh- 
ters frequently appear. Swans have their lord 
and protector. Any one killing a swan is doomed 
to die soon afterwards ; the same is affirmed by 
the Buriats respecting ravens and kites. The fox, 
too, in Eastern lands, retains tbe traits of 
cunning Reynard ; but they are not so malicious 
as those of nis AVestem brother. Neither on the 
wolf nor on the bear does he play his malicious 
triclcs. The fox more frequently plays the part of 
protector, of simpleton, and helps them on in the 
world. In one story two swans get the better of 
the fox in cunning, and almost droum that animal 
in the sea. 

The Buriats, being a race of cattle-breeders, and 
at the same time hunters, have an immense num- 
ber of legends about various animals, of which 
many have their Idmns (lords). 

Besides that of the Mangkhatais, or monsters, 
there exists also a snake-cult widely spread over 
the whole Shamanist world. Ribbons, straps, and 
twisted tliongs over the Shaman’s vestments repre- 
sent snakes or their souls. Even the world of 
lower animals is not forgotten : these are supposed 
to possess an organization similar to that of human 
society. Ants have their king — Sharagoldgi- 
Khan ; field-caterpillars and worms are also 
divided into communities governed by chiefs, who 
in their turn are under kings. All the animal 
kingdoms have their sovereigns; the birds have 
Khan Garideh, a mythical bird of the Indian tales ; 
the beasts— Ajrslan-Zon, the lion; the snakes — 
Abyrga-Mogoi, the snake; Abarga-Ekhe-Za- 
gassun, the great fish, ranks as king of the 
fishes ; it has 13 fins. The bat alone is not subject 
to any one, it being neither bird, nor beast, nor 
fish, nor insect. The bear, which is so prominent 
in the cult of other Shamanists, does not play an 
important part in the beliefs of the Buriats. 

i8. Tree-worship.— The vegetable world a.lso 
has its sacred trees, with tlieir corresponding 
Idgins (lords). A sacred tree must have red pith ; 
it IS knouTi by tbe name of Gan-mod, the tire- 
tree. If used for building hoiwes, it udll be warm 
in winter, but it is insecure in cases of fire and 
lightning. In woods, along footpaths, at fords, 
and on the highest points of mountain-passes, 
trees decorated with ribbons (iren) are often met 
with. It does not, however, follow that such 
sacrifices are offered to the tree itself. More fre- 
quently they are intended for the lord of the 
mountain-pass, ford, or forest. Only trees of a 


strange and uncommon aspect are considered 
worthy of worship. Some plants, according to the 
belief of the Buriats and otlier Shamanists, cause 
rain and tliunderstorms, if dug out; such is the 
root of the Slaticc gmelini. Others, such as the 
Junipents communis, Picca stbirica, Thymus ser- 
pyllum, Betula alba, and Betula daurica are con- 
sidered pure and sacred, and are used in religious 
rites. Along with these there exist also unclean 
trees, such as the aspen tree {Fopuliis trcmulans). 
Wicked black Shamans of both sexes sometimes 
drive even gentle and peaceful Buriats to tlie most 
extreme degree of exasperation and even to murder. 
But to kill a Shaman does not mean to have got 
rid of him. To deprive the corpse of the power 
of working harm, it must be fixed down in the 
grave with aspen poles and covered over with 
aspen logs. 

19. Nature-worship. — In inorganic Nature also 
Shamanists find objects of worsliip. We refer here 
to mountain summits, cliffs, etc., which have their 
own lords or Idgins, one of the most terrible of 
whom is the lord of a cliff at the source of the 
river Angara. At this spot runs a range of sub- 
merged rocks, and amongst them rises a high and 
steep cliff, past which the stream rushes with 
incredible rapidity, the high foaming waves un- 
ceasingly hurling their spray at the rocky ram- 
parts. In former times Buriats suspected of great 
crimes were sworn in before this rock. The 
Russian Government, however, has been specially 
requested by them to put an end to this practice, 
ns it frightened not only the accused but also 

i those who had to administer the oath. ‘ An un- 
godly man even there, at that awful spot, would 
not be afraid of lying, whilst believers and god- 
fearing men do not dare to disturb the terrible 
zayan even in a right cause, and, however innocent, 
rather take the guilt imon themselves’ (see Samo- 
kvasoff. The Law of Custom among the Siberian 
Aborigines). According to the Altaians, the lords 
of mountains quarrel with one another, enter into 
relationship, get married, and form alliances. 

20. Fetishism. — ^In the part dealing with the 
Tengris we mentioned the stones cast down by them 
from heaven — the human shulun and zada. Here 
we have already real fetishes, possessing magic pro- 
perties similar to a magnet, which has the property 
of attracting iron. The Shamanist Turks do not 
stop here : every strange-looking little stone is 
regarded as a saat and tchaat tosh {saat and 
zada reveal the common origin of the names). 
Such stones are often worn on the girdle, together 
Muth their knife and tinder, by the Uriankhai 
Sojots. In localities which abound in ancient 
archceological monuments, tumuli, and statues of 
stone, these are called tchaa tas, and to some of 
them even sacrifices are offered. According to 
tradition, Jenghiz-Khan was in possession of a very 
powerful magic atone, and in a decisive battle with 
the Naimans, after which the Mongol conquerqr ac- 
quired a powerful influence over Eastern politics, 
he made use of his stone, causing a terrible snow- 
storm to nri.se against his enemies and thus patting 
them to flight. 

21. Earth-worship. — Among the Buriats and 
Mongols earth-worship exists, but it assumed 
different forms among the two. To the Mongols, 
according to Banzaroff, the earth appears as & 
female principle, and heaven as a male one. This 
ancient belief has, according to BanzarofTs state- 
ment, been observed by older travellers among the 
Knmans who inliabited the steppes of South Russia, 
and in ancient Kii-ssian historical documents were 
known under the name of Pqlovtsi, as well as 
among an earlier people that lived in the present 
Northern Mongolia— the Tnkiu, according to the 
Gliinese transcription, and Turks, according to 
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ancient nines, like lapidary inscriptions, first 
deciphered in 1893 by the Danish scholar Thomsen. 
The name of the goddess of the earth was Etngen ; 
In’ the Mongols she is more often called Teleglen- 
Edzen, the master or mistress of the surface of the 
earth. In the higher style on Mongolian docu- 
ments the earth is called Altan-telgey (the golden 
surface). BanzarofFs remarks lead one to believe 
that the word Etugen was also used in the collec- 
tive sense of the 77 Etugeus as a ‘ pendant ’ to the 
99 TenOTis. The indications relating to the exist- 
ence of this cult among the Kumans and the 
Tukiu, the ancient Turks, and the number 77, 
which is a favourite Avith the Siberian Turks, 
instead of the multiple of 9, which is usual among 
the Mongols, make one suspect the non-Mongolian 
origin or the cult. Simpler, more original, and 
more exact is the conception concerning the lord 
of the earth among the Balagan Buriats. His 
name is Daban-Sagan-Noin, he is an old man with 
white hair; his wife is a grey-haired old woman 
called Deloyte - Sagan - Khatun. The Olkhonian 
Buriats, living as they do in the midst of the 
Baikal, oiler sacrifice to the mistress of the sea — 
Aba-Kliatun — whilst as lord of the whole earth 
we find here Bukha-Noin, with whom we have 
already acquainted the reader. Sacrifices to the 
lord of the earth are made when the agricultural 
season is over. 

22 . The cult of the heavenly bodies. — This is 
but slightly developed in the Buriat Shamanism. 
The sun is said to have its Idgin — a ivoman to 
whom it is the custom to sacrifice a ram. A 
former investigator, Sliashkofif, sarv ongons of the 
sun and moon in the shape of discs covered with 
red stuff; but Khangaloff and AgapitoflT could 
find no trace of them; thus one may perhaps 
agree with Agapitoff that this cult is passing into 
oblivion. The moon is better remembered : accord- 
ing to ShashkofT, it is sometimes the cause of a 
woman’s pregnancy. In the short Mongolian 
annals, Altan Tohchi (golden button), it is men- 
tioned that one of Jenghiz-Klian’s ancestors rvas 
conceived of a moon’s ray. A legend about a mali- 
cious woman and her step-daughter, whom a wolf 
Avanted to devour, but Avho Avas saved by the sun 
and the moon, is wide-spread among all the Sha- 
manist tribes. The sun and the moon descended 
and carried off the persecuted girl to the heavens, 
together Avith the pail she Avas using to get water 
Avith, and the shrub by Avhich she held herself Avhilst 
coming doAvn to the Avater’s edge. The moon pre- 
vailed upon the sun to leave the girl to him, because 
of his feeling lonely on his tedious nightly rounds, 
fn the spots Avhich appear on the moon^s surface 
the Bunats and other Shamanists discern a girl 
with a pail and a shrub in her hands. We have 
already mentioned Venus — Ukha-Solbon, the even- 
ing star, which is considered a Tengri’s son. The 
conceptions concerning heavenly bodies are prob- 
ably very ancient ones. The Great Bear is called 
by the Buriats and the Mongols ‘ seven old men,’ 
and sometimes ‘ seven Tengris.’ Banzarofif tells us 
that, in the book of sacrifices, or the veneration of 
the stars and gods, there is a prayer to seven 
T engris, but he does not quote it. The Turks of 
.Siberia call the Great Bear Djity Kudai, ‘seven 
gods,’ and also Djity Khyz, ‘ seven maidens.’ The 
common name is here an indication of ancient 
origin. In the constellation of Orion every one 
can see three marals {Cervus maral) chased by a 
huntsman and three dogs. The star AAUth a reddish 
tint has been Avounded by the hunter’s arrow. We 
liaye heard that this hunter is the son-in-laAv of 
Erlik-Khan. The dogs in time Avill overtake the 
marals, and that AA’ili be the end of the world. 
The Polar star along Avith the tAvo bright stars 
of the Little Bear group is called the picket, to 


which tAvo lassoed horses are tethered and around 
which they move. We have already spoken of the 
fact that certain occupations {e.g. the fisherman’s 
and the blacksmith’s) have their protectors. 

23. Fire-worship. — There are also gods of the 
chase and of the household, as ‘ Udesni-Burkhat,’ 
the doorkeepers ; but the Tengri of fire, the brother 
of Ukha-Solbon— Sakhidai-Noin — stands above all 
and commands the greatest respect ; his Avife is 
known by the name of Sakhala-Khatun. The 
master of fire is called in incantations the maker 
of happiness ; he sits by the hearth nodding hi« 
head, and Avith his tinder strikes fire and kindles 
a flame. His Avife sits SAvinging to and fro like 
a person in a state of intoxication (depicting 
the dancing flame on the hearth). Just as among 
the Indo-European nations, fire has a sacred im- 
portance to the Mongols and Buriats. ‘His fire 
IS out,’ one says of the head of an extinct or 
ruined family. The Mongols, AA’hen selling a per- 
son’s property for debt, close up his dAvellmg and 
extinguisli the fire by pouring Avater doAvn th? 
smoke-outlet. A bride, in taking leave of the 
paternal house in the company of her friends, 
Avalks round the fire. On entering her husband’s 
house she boAvs before the fire, arranges the fire- 
AA’Ood, and, by Avay of sacrifice, throAvs pieces of 
mutton grease on to the hearth. Among many 
Shamanists, tinder, being the means of procuring 
fire, is never placed Avith the deceased. The ex- 
planation of this is tAvofold : a corpse is considered 
unclean, and tinder may not be placed alongside 
of one, as it is the symbol of fire, the all-cleans- 
ing element. LikeAvise a deceased person, as he 
may perhaps shoAv hostility toAvards the Imng, 
must not be given the dangerous implement pos- 
sessing the mysterious poAver of creating fire. 

24. Cosmogony.— The cosmogony of the Buriats 
is not distinguished by originality. Other Sha- 
manists have more elaborate cosmogonies; from 
the very beginning they evolve in regular sequence 
the idea of tAvo principles of good and oatI. In 
the four Buriat variations knoAvn to us we discover 
only fragments, retained in the memory of the 
people, of an entire epic which has been pre- 
served in the greatest detail in the Altai tales. 
The Buriats say that formerly there Avas nothing 
except AA’ater ; then the god Sombov-Burkhan, 
or (according to others) three gods or Burkhans, 
Esseghe-Burkhan, Maidari-Burkhan, and Shibe- 
geni-Burkhan (in the last tAAm are clearly seen 
the Buddhist Maitreya and Sakyamuni), met a 
bird,Anghir(j47tasrK<ifa), thatsAvamon thcAvaters, 
and compelled it to dive to the bottom of the sea 
and fetch up from there some earth. Anghir 
brought up some black earth in its beak, and on its 
feet some red clay. Thereupon God, or the gods, 
threw both the black and the red earth round 
about, and thus hard soil Avas formed, upon which 
grcAV up both trees and a variety of grass. After- 
Avards the gods created man (man and woman) 
covered Avith avooI, and in order to decide to whom 
should fall the honour of giving life to the couple 
so created, they agreed to place each a candle in a 
vessel and to retire to rest. He whose candle 
should bum till morning and in whose vessel a 
flower should blossom Avas to give life to men. 
Shibegeni aAvoke before the others, and observing 
that only Maidari’s candle Avas still burning, and 
that there was also a floAA'er groAATi, whereas his 
OAvn candle Avas already extinguished and there 
was no floAver in his vessel, hastened to change 
candles Avith Maidari and to transplant his floAver 
into his oAvn pot. When the others Avoke up and 
found'.the floAver and burning candle in Shibegeni’s 
vessel, they decided that he Avas to give life to 
men. Maidari, hoAvever, in virtue of his capability 
of knoAving everything, aa-os aware of the deception 
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perpetrated, and said to Shibe^eni: ‘Then hast 
deceived us, and consequently the men given life 
by thee will be deceivers.’ Thereupon the two 
Burkhans flew up to heaven, and Slubegeni gave 
life to men, and set a dog to watch them. Here 
there appears on the scene a new person, Shitknr 
(devil), who promised to feed the dog and give it a 
hair covering to ward off the attacks of -winter 
frosts, if the dog permitted his approach to men 
(the dog was created naked, without any hair). 
Tlie dog was tempted by this promise of food and 
hair, and admitted Shitknr to men ; the latter were 
spat upon, and the dog got covered with coarse 
hair. Shibe^eni thereupon came down to earth 
and cursed the dog, saying that notwithstanding 
its hair it would suffer from frosts in -printer, and 
would be enslaved by man; it would get beaten, and 
to satisfy its hunger it would have to gnaw bones 
and to devour excrement. As to man, Slubegeni 
shaved off all his hair, excepting that on the liead, so 
that now man became naked, and only here and 
there, when he is gro-wn, does he get some hair on 
his body. According to this legend men were 
created by a deceiver. In the Altai version, over 
the waters there appear the god of light and his 
assistant Erlik-KJian. The latter plunges down to 
get earth, but on handing it to the god he keeps 
back a part of it ; it grows in his mouth, and he is 
compelled to pray to God to be delivered from this 
infliction. The earth taken out of the mouth 
of Erlik forms, later on, mountains and stones. 
Between the two principles a struggle is carried on, 
until at last the giant of the god of light, Mandy- 
goshun, precipitates Erlik-Khan into the abyss. 
At the present time, according to the Altai cosmo- 
logy, the god of light, Ulghen the Good, governs 
the world, but his goodness prevents him from per- 
secuting and puni^ing men for their faults. He 
only deprives them of his protection ; then it is 
Erlik who assumes his right to torture men. Hardng 
suffered his infliction, men improve again, and re- 
turn to Ulghen. The ^od of light restrains Erlik. 

2S* Ongons. — Tummg now to the material and 
ritual side of the cult, -we shall first treat of the 
ongons. The Turks of Yenisei call the ongon 
tyus, -whereas among the Altaians it is named 
kurmes. On the one hand, it is an image of God, 
and, on the other, God himself, a fetish possessed of 
his own power. The tyus, or ongon, reminds us of 
the r61e which among some Christian peoples is 
filled by the images of saints. 

In the teaching of the Church the icon is a representation of 
some saint, and has for its object to cali up in believers pious 
reminiscences of the life and deeds of the depicted person, and to 
arouse the desire to follow his example, but the common people 
look upon the icons in a different light. Candles lighted before 
the icons are not merely an outward sign of veneration, but 
also a sacrifice to God ; bowings and prayers are petitions and 
thanksgivings for benefits vouchsafed. The saints have their 
own special spheres of infiuence. St Humbert is looked upon 
as the patron of hunters ; St. Nicholas as the patron of sailors. 
There are patrons of cattle, and healers of diseases. Even one 
and the same person possesses different quaiities on different 
icons. In every chapel one can find several pictures of the 
iladonna, and yet we see the lame and the crippled make their 
piigrimages of hundreds of miles to pray to a Madonna, the 
healer of the cripple ; others go to another icon to free them- 
seives from nervous fits, hysteria, and epilepsy. The icons 
perform miracles ; consequently in one way or another, cither 
by their own power or by that obtained from anotlier source, 
they manifest their capabiiity of acting, and therefore cannot be 
considered as simple representations, or ns pictures which en- 
gender certain feelings and dispositions, but as an independent 
cower. The conception of the ongons is much more coarse and 
naive. Together -with the ongons, pictures are also known 
under the name of ongons ; these represent the deities of a iower 
order. According to Banzaroff, all the relatives and forefathers 
of Jenghlz-Khan have become ongons; as ongons also are 
accounted some dead, but renowned. Shamans. The meUiod 
of representing the ongon does not present much variety. 
Generally speaang, It is either a piece of some material, or 
teveral pieces with designs, mostly of human figures, and 
various accessories in the shape of owl-feathers or bits of 
otter fur. In some instances we find a coarselv made wooden 
figure of man. The Baikal Buriats (of Kuda, Olkhon, and \ er- 
kholensk) acknowledge the so-called mountain ongons. These are 


fotmd mratly among newly married couples. On a small piece 
of brocade or silken material are designed a few coarselv made 
human figures, the trunk being represented by a straight line, 
as also the hands and legs, while the eyes are made of glass beads 
seivn on, over the head being fi.\ed the feathers of an owl • 
from the upper side of the ends of the piece with the above 
designs ribbons hang down ; on the breast of every image are 
suspended little figures made of tin. Among the antiquities 
found on the Ural Mountains in the Government of Berm, one 
frequently meets with bronze figures of birds with their wings 
outstretched, and of human beings with small human figures 
on their breasts. A probable explanation of these little figures 
found on bronze articles and upon ongons is that they re- 
present the souls of the large figures. The number of figures 
and their names vary in different localities. The mountain 
ongons are not kept inside the j/urta, but in the j-ard, and more 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the -winter quarters. A 
niche is cut out in a column, and therein is placea an ongon, 
which is first deposited in a wooden case or a felt bag, in which, 
by way of an offering, are also placed branches of the Thinmu 
terpyllum and tobacco. The Buriats of Olkhon construct a low 
deal enclosure with an overhanging roof, and susjiend their 
ongons within the enclosure ; sometimes they cut down a birch 
tree and^put it with its branches in the ground, suspending their 
ongons in felt bags from the branches. Just as birds are sus- 
pended in their cages ; then they erect over the tree a protect- 
ing r<mf of deals. The acquirement of mounbiin ongons after a 
wedding, when the couple arc moving into their own house, 
and the variety of figures on the ongons and of their names, 
seem to point to their representing local, specially venerated, 
household deities. Each of these ongons sen-es only for its 
particular owner ; after his death the ongon is burnt, and the 
new master calls in a Shaman to consecrate a new one and place 
it in position. Among some Shamanists, as, for example, those of 
Altai, the ongon is fixed for a time only. H^ey make ongons of 
hares’ skins and keep them lor seven years only, after which 
period they are replaced by new ones. The ongons which are 
kept inside the yurtas are divided into men's and women's; 
the former are kept on the left-hand side of the entrance, or 
husband’s part ; the latter on the right-hand side, which is 
destined for women and their special belongings. Speaking of 
men’s ongons, Agapitoff mentions a very ancient one among 
the Balagan Bunats, which was brought from Mongolia by a 
progenitor of one tribe of Buriats. It consisted of a coarsely 
made human head with hair on It and a beard of sheepskin, 
and bad iron tattles round the neck. It was called Borto. 
Judging from the name, it may represent an ancient, semi- 
mytnical ancestor of Jenghiz-Khan, Burte-Chono. Its Mongo- 
lian origin is correborated by the fact also that devotions before 
it are performed in the same way as the Buriat Lamaists bow 
before their Buddhas. Although the ongon spirits are accounted 
as lower deities, the ongon pictures are sometimes representa- 
tions also of the highest personages of the Buriat Olympus. 
The son of a Tengri, the god of lire, Sakliidai-Noin, and Sakhala- 
Khatun, his consort, have their own ongons— two coarse wooden 
figures covered with red cloth. Such an ancient ongon 
Agapitoff saw in the house of a Buriat fifty years old, who told 
him that it belonged to bis grandfather, t.e. to the period 
of the expedition of Pallas and of Georgy. Some ongons of 
fire seen by Agapitoff were evidently of a more recent, com- 
mon origin (engens zuruL'A{an= ongons with designs on them). 
The Ukhan-lihat ongons, i.e. those of the iVater Khans, present, 
on comparison with the above described, the peculiarity that, 
besides the pictures of men, on the upper part of the piece of 
stuff there is a line representing heaven, the human figures are 
drawn in two rows, one beneath the other, and under the lower 
row there ore representations of the camel, the snake, and the 
frog. On many ongons which ore to be seen in the Bussian 
Museum of the Emperor Ale.xander in., over the human heads 
and above the line roughly representing heaven, a number of 
points stand lor the stars. Among the latter one can always 
distinguish the constellation of the Great Bear ; other stars are 
also indicated, but their arrangement has not the slightest 
resemblance to the actual arrangement in the heavens ; some- 
times a cloud In the sky is represented on the ongons by a 
curved line. 

The ongons are very numerous, ond would almost require 
an article to themselves. It will suffice here to mention only a 
few of them. Women’s ongons, placed on the rigiit-hand of the 
entrance, ore generally considered ns protectors of children, but 
there are also some which protect child-bearing. Ongons of the 
lords of animals, such as the ferret, the ermine, and tne marten, 
are also met with. As lord of the ferret is considered a famous 
ancient Shaman Ollengha, who came from Mongolia, learned 
Shamanism in Pekin, and travelled not on horseback, but on a 
ferret, 'Ihls Shaman, according to tradition, lived at the time 
when the Buriats were subjugated by Kussia, and was the first to 
pay tribute to the White Cmr. The distinguishing feature of 
the ongons of animals, with the exception ot the lord of Oie 
goat, consists in the skin ot the animal, or a part of it, entering 
into the composition of the design. The Baikal Buriats have 
an ongon with a human figure representing a Shaman with a 
tambourine. This ongon was known to Georgy, but we have 
little information about it. Agapitoff affirms that, occording 
to the accounts of the Buriats, it Is a representationof an 
ancient Shaman. There arc also ongons of diseases. The one 
which is considered helpful in cases of swellings and bolls con- 
eiste ot a hit of akin cut up into strips in the form of a ring, and 
there is an ongon of the itch — viz. a bit of sheepskin, ex- 
tremely complicated b the Balagan Khotkho ongon. It fa dedi- 
cated to fifty-eight personages among whom arc Included bote 
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Ukha-Solbon and the nine daughters of Esseghe-Malan and Gaizu- 
•hin— two girli who had died in winter of cold and huncer, and 
who are invoked in the places at the estuary of the Selenga in 
cases of influenza (see above)— and the lord of the moon and 
sun. But all the Khotkho ongons seen by the writer had less 
than fifty-eight pictures. The most complete ongonj which is 
presen-ed in the Museum of the East Siberian section of the 
Geographical Society, has only thirty-eight pictures. 

The ongons of the white smiths — the sons of Bojntoi— stand 
quite apart They, it is asserted, came down from heaven, and 
each one held some smith’s implement in his hand. Their ongons 
represent small human figures of iron, holding smith's imple- 
ments in their bands. 

With the ongons should be mentioned also the so-called zya. 

If a person desires to destroy his enemy, he draws a figure of 
him on a bit of cloth-stuff or paper, and, with adjurations, hides 
it in, or somewhere near, the house of his victim. This is a very 
dangerous thing, especially if done with the help of a black 
Shaman. The victim begins to sicken, and his only safety is to 
be found in calling in a good Shaman, who finds the zya and 
bums it. 

26. Dedication of animals. — Alongside of the 
ongons, there is a custom among Shamanists of 
dedicating to their gods domestic animals. The 
Turks of Yenisei and the Altai black Tatars, 
even at the time when an ongon or tyus is being 
prepared, frequently deem it necessa^ to dedicate 
to tte ongon some animal possessed of certain defi- 
nite mark^s. The process of dedication consists in 
fumigating the animal tnth the smoke of a burning 
Juniperus communis, in sprinkling it with wine, 
and hanging coloured ribbon on it, whilst the 
Shaman chants his adjurations. The colour of the 
ribbon depends on the ongon and the god to whom 
the animafl is consecrated. The consecrated animal 
is then sent to the herd, and becomes something 
like a Polynesian tabu. It must not be ridden (if it 
be an animal for riding) by any one but its ovm 
master ; a married woman may not touch it, and 
it must not be used for any heavy work. An animal 
may be so consecrated either for a time or for life. 
These animals are called by the Turks of Yenisei 
yazykh, by the Sojots adykh, by the Mongols 
setertey. All these words denote both the dedica- 
tion and the tabu. This custom prevails also 
among the Mongolian Buddhists. In Pozdneyefi’s 
book. The Life of the Buddhist Monks in Mongolia 
(St. Petersburg, 1894), there is a table showing 
the colour which horses must have when they are 
dedicated to certain Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
Evidently Buddhism, in its toleration of religious 
superstition among its followers, whilst spreading 
over Mongolia, adopted the ancient custom of dedi- 
cating animals to the higher beings, but changed 
the ancient Shamanist names of the deities into the 
new Buddhist ones. These animals may be con- 
sidered as living ongons up to a certain point, 
although there is a substantial difierence between 
the two. The ongon, be it what it may, is at all 
events a god, but the setertey is merely an animal 
dedicated to God, and is frequently adopted as an 
addition to the ongon. To every ongon offerings 
are made of wine, meat, incense, etc. In the writer’s 
work on the tyuses (ongons) of the South Yenisei 
Turks, the order of offering saorifices to them is 
given in detail. The sacrifices are extremely 
varied. An animal dedicated only to a god is 
carefully kept, but no offerings are made to it. 
The Buriats also have the same custom. Georgy, 
in his time, saw a horse dedicated to a god. To 
Bnkha-Noin is dedicated a grey uncastrated ox ; to 
the Water Khans, a red breeding-ox, and some- 
times also fish or eels; to the Shaman Itzerkel- 
Aiakhanzaieff, a piebald horse ; to the lord of the 
black horse and nis ivife, a dark bay horse, and, 
in sacrifice, a raven - black one ; to the Eastern 
Tengris are dedicated a chestnut horse and a cow 
of the same colour. To some deities are also dedi- 
cated wffd animals or birds -. for example, to the lord 
of the island of Olkhon, a pigeon. Among the 
Buriats’ neighbours — the Karagals — the traces of 
totemism are clear. According to their traditions. 


their people sprang from four brothers — the mole, 
the bear, tlie eel pout, and man. A totem of the 
mole — the eldest brother — is to be found in the 
yurta of almost every Karagal ; but these people 
are dying out, for in 1888 there were only 300 of 
them, and now there are not more than 150. They 
are djringboth physically and morally, as may be seen 
in their forgetting of their traditions and customs. 

27. Imitative dances. — An interesting phenome- 
non is presented in the so-called nadan ongoner 
{ = merry-making ongons). At the evening parties 
of young people a Shaman is frequently invited to 
enliven the company. Before enteringthe assembly, 
he stops at the door and takes of! his boots and 
girdle (t.e. he follows the customary proceeding 
when deities are to be invoked), takes into his 
hands the conjuring wands {morini-khorbo = horse- 
staves ; see p. 16'’), and begins his invocation to the 
zayans (gods). Having finished his invocation, he 
calls forth one of the deities, and thereupon turns 
himself into that deity, and plays the part of the 
latter. The themes vary greatly. Sometimes he 
plays the part of Batya-ubngun — an old man who 
complains of the infidelity of his wife, tells stories 
of her scandalous on-goings, and seeks her among 
those present. Thereupon the woman herself comes 
forth, and enlivens the young people by her cynical 
sallies. Afterwards Ukha-Solbon, with his three 
wives, is invoked. The most popular personages 
are the belted ongon and the jokinjj ongon. Some- 
times a scene of taming a horse is played. But 
more frequently the Shaman induees the young 
people to dance, to go through diflerent gymnastic 
tricKs, and awkward persons he jokingly re- 
wards with blows from his staff. The Shaman 
also plays the part of the bear, ox (Bukha ongon), 
wolf, pi", and, among the Kuda Buriats, also of 
Zarya - Asarghi, i.e. the porcupine. In all these 
rdles the Shaman imitates the personages whom he 
represents. The funny nature of these displays 
does not obscure their signification. Here we may 
see the origin of those masquerades which have a 
sacred meaning, and in whira the youth of Poly- 
nesia still participate ; there, not one person only, 
but a whole assembly or club, a secret society, 
participate in the mystery. With fearful masks 
of ghouls on their faces, they terrify the spectators 
(seeSchurtz, Urgeschichteder Kultur, Leipzig, 1900, 
and his more detailed work, Altersklassen und 
Mdnnerbilnde, Berlin, 1902). Masks are by no 
means imknown to the Shamanists. Formerly the 
Shamans used to wear leather and metallic masks 
on their faces ; nowadays they have plaits which 
fall down from their hats over their faces. The 
complete costume of a Buriat or Tungus Shaman, 
by its numerous projections, imitates a human 
skeleton whose toes are provided with claws. At 
sacrifices, especially great ones, the Shaman carries 
on dialogues consecutively with different deities. 
Not infrequently he performs the ceremony with 
assistants. In Shamanism, however, the dramati- 
zation of religions rites stopped short in the primary 
stage, but it became highly developed in Northern 
Buddhism, in Tibet, also here and there in Mon- 
golia, and partly among the Buriat Lamaists. In 
Tibet they represent whole dramas and mysteries 
from the life of Sakyamuni in his former trans- 
migrations (see Waddell, Etiddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 515). 

28. As regards the rites of Buriat Shamanism, 
the presence of a Shaman is by no means required 
in all of them. The feeding of ongons is done by 
the master of a house ; even some women’s ongons 
are made by women themselves, without the par- 
ticipation of a Shaman. When crossing a moun- 
tain, there is hardly a Shamanist who would not 
lump off his horse to cast tarasun (wine of milk) 
before the lord of the pass, and a person of import- 
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ance fcie« a piece of ribbon and horse’s hair to a tree 
on the pass, near a heap of stones ■whicli has been 
coUected by the faitliful. Banzaroff, in his time, 
noticed tliat even public sacrifices were not all cele- 
brated in the presence, and witli the participation, 
of a Shaman. The Turks of Yenisei, in summer, 
celebrate the so-called mountain sacrifices {taq-tai) 
and heavenly sacrifices {tiger-tai), the latter being 
performed by the oldest of the tribe but not by a 
Shaman. Certain sacrifices, on the occasion of the 
birth of achild, and also of its passing from childhood 
to adolescence, are made without the assistance of a 
Shaman, just as on the above-mentioned occasions. 
Here_ everything is done by the eldest of a family, 
and, in case the rites and the prayers are forgotten 
by him, he is helped by some e.vperienced person 
acting as a prompter. Divination and foretelling the 
future are done also by ordinary competent people. 
The future is guessed by the sound of the string of a 
bow, but the most popular way of divination is by 
means of a sheep’s shoulder-blade burnt on the fire. 
This has been knoivn from the times of Attila, and 
in Mongolia a large literature exists on the subject. 
Divination is practised also during the sacrifices to 
the Water Khans, and consists of pouring melted 
tin into water : if the tin comes out entire at 
once, without being separated into parts, it is 
regarded as a favourable sign. If the tin poured 
out does not form a regular figure, the latter is 
examined with a view to determining the future 
accordingly. Divination is also practised by arrows, 
for the discovery of missing things. A thick arrow 
is taken, placed on the hand, and the direction 
towards which it inclines is followed. This kind 
of divination is now practised by some Buriat 
Lamas, although every indication points to its 
Shamanist origin. It probably stands in connexion 
mth the stories about divining an’ows which of 
themselves seek out the object aimed at. 

2g. Sacrifice. — In their form the Buriat sacrifices 
may be divided into private (kirik) and public 
(tailgan) 

Indispensable adjuncts ot every saorifloe are sprinWinp 
with wine, milk, sometimes tea, and libations. These are the 
simplest forms of offerings, and are made almost daily. Before 
a Buriat drinks a oup ot wine, he throws some drops of it into 
the lire, upwards, and round about. Further, in more compti- 
cated forms of appeal to the gods, there come real sacrificial offer- 
ings, which are slain to the accompaniment of divers ceremonies. 
In this case the soul of the proceedings is the Shaman. He directs 
the libations and invokes the deities ; then be himself plays the 
part of a deity, and in the latter's name relates the story and 
adventures of the god or gods whom he has invoked previously. 
There is still another very simple way of making offerings, 
which, in the majority of cases, does not require a Shaman. 
This consists in tying ribbons and throwing coins in those places 
In which the presence of some deity Is expected. By far the 
most common and frequent occasion for sacriflcea is supplied by 
diseases. For that reason, the Shaman is considered by many 
rather as a physician and diviner than as a priest. The simplest 
form of exorcism against an lilness consists in the sick person’s 
being seated with his hot on near the lire, when a cup of wine is 
handed to him ; by his side a Shaman takes his stand, fumigates 
him with sacred herbs, and utters an Invocation to the particular 
deity ; he relates the biography of the latter, and entreats the 
deity to help the sick one. During the prayer a libation of wine 
Is made thrice ; the fourth libation is for the ongon, lord of the 
ferret, who is considered as the patron of the hearth ; after 
this a cup of wine is handed to the Shaman, who, alter 
sprinkling to the lord of fire and drinking some of the contents, 
hands the cup back to the members of the household ; the next 
cup is poured out for the sick person, who shares it with his 
relatives ; and the last cup is intended for the Shaman. There 
are other wa3'a of curing diseases, into which is introduced, 
together with the mj’stio acts, an element of a purely thcra- 
{leutic character: such are the laritns, t/x/ian.fanni, viy 
the water-fan'm, consists in the sick man, most frequently 
suffering from rheumatism, being, after divers exorcisms and 
aspersions made by a Shaman, besprinkled or (ns in a RuMian 
bath-house) beaten with a bunch of sacred herbs dipMd In 
boiling and consecrated water. In doing this tos Shairan 
raves like a madman, calling out ‘Khalhai, xaaflaii, Huw 
hot'; and then Tyfy, tytu,' ‘Ckild, cold,’ in this way driving 
out the disease. This rite over, the patient, who has been per- 
spiring very freely, is wrapped In his fur coat and put to bed. 
The fire-fan’m is the rite ot which the Shaman brings iron to a 
white beat, rubs his foot on it, and places it over the diseased I 
■pot. 


Sometimes, but rarelj', the water- and fire-fun’ms follow on* 
another, i.e. first the water cure is applied, and then the fire. 

Very interesting are the cures consisting in the substitution 
for a sick man of another person or animal. An astonishing 
historical e.xample of this was shown in the sickness of a .Mon- 
golian Khan. The illness would not yield to either Lanin’s or 
Shaman’s treatment, therefore recourse was had to an extreme 
measure; instead of the Khan’s soul, the souls of a hundred of 
his Bubjecto who inhabited the woodlands of the Mongolian 
mountain chain, ‘Glientej',’ were presented to the evil spirit 
Sbitkur. The details of this remarkable rite are not knomi 
to us ; but evidently the bargain was struck, since the Khan 
recovered ; and yet the people offered to the devil remained 
alive also. This Khan and his successors did not dare any 
loimcr to Interfere in the government of another’s subjects, 
anti asked the Bogdo-Gegen of Urga to transfer them to himself. 
The Bogdo-Gegen himself is the Incarnation of a deity, and he 
has no fear of the devil. This small group of the inhabitants of 
Northern Mongolia is known even now under the name of ‘ the 
devil’s subjects.’ People shun them, and avoid any relationship 
with them as unclean. The only obligation which thej* have to 
perform consists in supplying a yearly tribute of game to the 
Bogdo-Gegen, of wild boars, wnld goats, and zerens (Anfi- 
lope gttUurosa'i. But the Bogdo-Gegen does not himself par- 
take of this tribute ; he distributes it in presents. The Buriats, 
however, have no means to paj' to the devils such costly ransoms, 
and they manage to dispense therewith by a simple device. 
Should a child suffer from dj-sonterj’, the women of the family 
fill a sheep’s stomach with sheep’s blood, boil it in a pot, and 
put it, whilst still warm, over the child’s stomach, and then, 
taking three pieces of tinder and giving them the names of three 
of the oldest women in the neighbourhood, they place these 
pieces so named in the sheep's stomach, over the child’s bodi', 
and set it on fire. If one of the three pieces of tinder begins to 
crackle in burning, it denotes a favourable issue, since it is 
supposed that, instead ot the child, the old woman whoso name 
was given to the crackling piece vvill die. In carrying out 
this rite, neither the Shaman nor men generally take any part; 
overj-thing is done by child-Iovingniothers and experienced neigh- 
bours. At another similar rite, dolio, no Macbeth-like witches 
take any part. An experienced Shaman is brought to a danger- 
ously ill person, and, in some cases, he offers, in the place of ths 
sick man’s soul, stolen by an evil spirit, some animal known by 
certain definite signs, which the Shaman with great care and 
minute details specifies. This animal is led into the yurta, 
thrice it is dragged up to the sick-bed, and the patient three 
times spits upon it. hereupon the latter is killed, its flesh 
boiled, and the patient is made to Inhale the steam ot the soup. 
The meat is eaten by those present, but a part of it Is left until 
the recovery of the patient; of this a bit is thrown into ths 
fire, and the remainder eaten. 

Kirik, like the preceding rites, belongs in intention to pro- 
pitiatory rites, but it presents a generalized form. It is per- 
formed not only in cases of sickness, hut of any mislortune. The 
sacrifice in this rite docs not denote a substitute for the soul 
of the sick man, but is rather a propitiatory offering. Gener- 
ally domestic animals are sacrificed, and onlj’ in rare coses 
fish. The selection of an animal for the sacrifice, as well as the 
enumeration of its signs and peculiarities, is left to the Shamans. 
In kirik we can distinguish three chief moments of action. The 
first is devoted to the consecration ot the dishes and beverages 
prepared for the sacrifice, viz. milk-wine and sour milk. The 
mvoed Shaman fumigates them with the smoke of the fir bark , 
then he walks out of the yurta, followed by men carrying the 
prepared food ; outside, the Shaman begins to sing a hymn to 
the invoked zayan (deity), three of those present sing with him, 
whilst the others arrange the food, previously prepared at a spot 
which is called hirghe, and light the fire under the pot in which 
the sacriflcial meat is to be boiled. The consecration of the 
victim goes on, the Shaman reads a prayer and sprinkles wine. 
This sprinkling may be considered os a distinct moment ; it is 
called Baialibarokhu(tato make sasali, i.e. a libation). This rite 
is an essential feature and an invariable adjunct of all sacrificial 
offerings when a Shaman is present, as well os a shortened form 
of a sacrifice which eveiy one offers almost daily. M’hen easaii 
is over, the animal is killed. Its skin is taken off with the head 
and le^, and the larynx, lungs, and heart are lelt with the skin. 
The ekin is stuffed with straw, and birch branches are stuck in 
the nostrils ; on the forehead, by means of a small stick, is fixed 
a bit of the bark of /’ieea silnriea oalicd jido ; afterwards the skin 
is hung on a birch tree, full of branches, previously sot in the 
ground, care being taken that the animal’s head shall look in the 
direction where, m the opinion of the participants, the Invoked 
zayan (deity) resides. The boiled meat is separated from the 
bones, the fatter being scraped for the removal of the adhering 
flesh, and the whole Is placed in a wooden veMel ; part o! the 
contents is burnt later on, but the greater portion is consumed. 
The Shaman, who daring the performance of the rites aboi'e de- 
scribed is scaled with his hosts and drinks tarasun. stands up 
after the sacrificial mounted skin has been bung, and begins his 
invocations to the zayan. The latter makes ms ajiproa^, and 
the Shaman trembles, feeling the breath of the deity ; be now 
goes up to the latter, now springs back from him, under the 
mfluenco of fear ; at last, getting into a most ecstatic state, 
he suddenly changes bis wanner: the deity has ^entered into 
him, and in a tone of authority begins to talk withm hi^ . 
zayan, having entered the Shaman, relates his whole historjj 
his exploits, and loretells tlie future, ffaving anximplished 
what he was Invok^ for, the zayan comes out of the Shaman, 
and the latter at that moment groans, criM loudly, shivers ; M 
undergoes a very painful process; the deity forsake* him, Ih* 
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light and the power which were In him disappear, more away 
from him ; he feels weak ; round about him is darkness ; his 
thoughts get confused, and sometimes he falls down in a Dt, or 
continues standing as if hypnotised ; it is only by degrees, and 
as if awakening from a deep sleep, that he returns to his usual 
mode of life. Such is the description of his state given to the 
writer by a young and popular Turkish Shaman. 

The tailgan is a public sacrifice, performed on behalf of a 
whole community, the sacrificial animals being supplied by 
<r'i ■ ". ■■■■■’"■•■‘Ttheirmeans; but the meat after 

■ ■ ' . I . . amonrat the participants. The 

■ ■ . ■•njoyea ns a popular festival, at 

which the youths engage in wrestling and jumping, whilst in 
olden times there was arrow-shooting. The tailgans dedicated 
to the various zayans are performed at certain definite seasons 
of the year : the one to the tVestern Tengris in spring corre- 
sponds to the Yakutsk spring festival called yhsyekh ; that to the 
Water Khans is in summer, and to the mother-earth at the end of 
the summer season. All the tailgans have a general character ; 
the only special features are connected vrith the character of 
the deities invoked. The most widely - spread and common 
form of tlie ritual is that which is practised at the sacrifices 
in honour of the Western Khans. For this sacrifice people go 
into the fields and select there a fine commodious space at the 
foot of a hill. In this festivity only men and girls take part ; 
married women and widows have to stay at home. The 
utensils, wine, and sour milk are fumigated with pine bark, 
before starting for the selected spot, by one of the men (cf. 
kirik). The sprinkling with tarosun is done by the Shaman 
at the house of one of the more respected participants in the 
tailgan, where the others also assemble and take part in the 
rite. On an appointed spot utensils with provisions are arranged 
in a row from west to east, whereas the participants take their 
seats towards the south ; the place where they sit is called 
turghf ; in front of the utensils are stuck birch branches, which 
are also called turghe. The sacrificial animals are kept apart ; 
there also are steaming the big kettles lor boiling meat. When 
everything is arranged, birch trees are stuck into the ground, 
on which later on are hung the skins of the sacrificed animals; 
thereupon every participant has to supply a white rope of hair 
intertnined with white and black ribbons, which each one 
prepares beforehand. These ropes are tied together, and to 
them is affixed a while hare skin. By means of this rope they 
bind the tops of the birch trees; the latter are placed in an 
inclined position and are supported with pegs. After the trees 
have been fixed and their tops united with the rope, the Shaman 
reads a prayer, and the participants, haring cups filled to the 
brim in their hands, at the command of the Shaman, ' Seg ! ' pour 
out the contents of their cups. This libation is repeated three 
times, after which they throw away their empty cups. For him 
whose cup falls on its bottom the omen is considered favourable ; 
this person is acclaimed by all with ' Tonkh I torokh t ’ These 
libations are further repeated, but previously the Shaman places 
in ever}' cup a branch of the Pwa (jido). Afterwards sour 
milk is offered to the sacrificial animals. Among classical 
peoples it was also a custom to ofier drink to the sacrificial 
animals before they were killed. Afterwards the sacrificial 
animals are killed, and their skins and meat are treated as has 
been already described at the kirik. The bones of the animals, 
each one separately, are collected on little tables made of 
birch sticks and burnt ; the ends of the intestines of the animals 
are burnt on a separate fire. The principal rite is performed 
after the ceremony. Every one takes a pail, in which meat is 
put, and stands up ; the Shaman invokes the Western zayans ; 
they come in turns and relate their own stories, until it is the 
turn of Bukha-Noin-Baobai. The Shaman then stands on all fours, 
bellows like a bull, butts those present as if with horns, and 
attempts to upset the birch trees tied with white rope, whilst 
several men keep them in position. After his unsuccessful 
attempts at upsetting the trees, Bukha-Noin goes awoy, bellowing 
ten times more. On his return, the Shaman invokes another 
zayan, Nagad-Zarin, and then the rite is concluded by petitions 
and entreaties to the Western gods for divers favours. This ends 
the whole ceremony. Strictly speaking, the tailgan is, in its 
form, a more solemnly performed kirik. At other tailgans 
the ritual observed is almost identical, but at the tailgan to 
the lord of fire the principal part is done in the yurta, since the 
sacrifice is offered to the lord of the domestic hearth ; the 
tailgan to the Water Khans is arranged at a river, the partici- 
pants drinking the water thereof, and divining not by means 
of throwing down the cups, but by pouring melted tin upon the 
water. The Shaman here does not butt with his horns, but 
tries to throw himself into the river. 

At the domestic sacrifices of the blacksmiths, the master 
heats the iron and strikes it with a hammer, whilst the Shaman 
reads the prayers. Striking the heated iron enters also into 
the ritual of the tailgan to the Eastern Khans. 

30. The Shaman. — In all the religious cere- 
monies the Shaman is the principal actor. No 
people nowadays call their priests by that name. 
Banzaroff derived the word ‘Sliaman’ from a 
Manchu root. A Samoyed would call a Shaman 
Taibey ; a Lapp, Noyda ; a Siberian Tatar, 
Kavi ; a Buriat and Mongolian, Boo. Banzaroff 
assures us that the word ‘ Shaman ’ is met with in 
Chinese writings of the 7th cent., when Northern 
Mongolia was dominated by Yttan-Yuan, a people 


of Tungus-Manchu origin. But, generally speak- 
ing, the most ancient mention of Shamanism may 
be found in Herodotus’s reference to priests who 
used to divine by means of rods. In his works we 
find also that the way of killing animals by means of 
compressing the aorta is exactly the same as that 
which is made use of by the Shaman at sacrifices 
(iv. 60, 67). The Shamans of the Buriats believe 
in their origin from the eagle, the eon of a Tengri, 
and many of the black and white Shamans boast 
of long pedigrees ; they have also many a quarrel 
and recKoning amongst themselves. The an- 
cestors of many became zayans, whose memory is 
honoured by sacrifices. A real Shaman has to 
possess many qualifications. First of all, his 
organism has to be sensitive, full of nerve, and 
receptive. He must have a good memory to re- 
member the manifold fonnulas and conjurations 
necessary for him to repeat by heart ; he has also 
to make extempore prayers for certain occasions, 
and consequently must he able to give rhythmical 
form to his speech. Above all, he must not 
doubt his own calling and abilities, and has to be 
sincere. Many of the Shamans are capable of 
most sincerely and devotedly giving themselves 
up to the r61e they have to fill. When a nervous 
child cries in its sleep or is inclined to hallu- 
cinations, the aborigines say he is troubled by 
spirits and must become a Shaman. It must also 
be mentioned that the native races in Siberia 
are very liable to suffer from nervous diseases. 
Youn" girls, during their monthly periods, fre- 
quently fall into a temporary aberration ; the 
young men also suffer Irom aimless yearning, 
which drives many to suicide. All this, of course, 
may account also for the Shamans’ disposition and 
hallucinations. Among some tribes there are 
epileptic Shamans, who murmur disjointed words 
during the services; such Shamans are provided 
ivith assistant interpreters. We have not, however, 
seen such Shamans among the Buriats. Although 
among them any man who shows certain quali- 
fications may become a Shaman, yet, his abilities 
notwithstanding, he would find himself in an un- 
favourable position in comparison with others who 
had a Shaman’s origin and a whole series of Shaman 
ancestors; these help him and mediate for their 
client, even before Erlik-Khan himself. It is 
possible, however, to note even among the Buriats 
the commencement of an evolution of hered- 
itary priesthood, which keeps up not only the 
education of the people, but also the memory of 
the achievements of their ancestors. The black 
Shamans of the Buriats have gone stUl further : 
they conceal from the crowd the secret of their 
mysterious lore. They monopolize it in order to 
keep ordinary mortals in fear. It is owing to this 
circumstance that the eflbrts of native investi- 
gators, and of persons closely connected with the 
Buriats, are so barren of results in respect of 
knowledge of the servants of the awe-inspiring 
Tengris. There are some cases of grown-up and 
even aged people becoming Shamans ; but these 
are exceptional. Generally it is a child of Shaman 
origin wlio begins almost from infancy to learn 
his business. The writer saw among the Uriankhis 
a boy of ten years old singing the conjurations 
with his mother during Shamanic attendance on a 
sick man. 

The future Shaman visits the tailgans and the kiriks, watches 
the proceedings attentiveiy, learns of experienced elders how to 
sing prayers and conjurations ; but, whilst preparing, he fre- 
quently retires into the mountains and forests, and there spends 
many days at a stretch in solitude. There, by the side of a log 
fire, he utters conjurations, brings himself into a state of ecstasy, 
and masters the teclinique of Shamanic actions. Sometimes, 
after such practice, a neophyte comes straiglit out and begins 
his work ; but generally it is necessary lor him to obtain the 
consecration which enlightens the Shaman’s mind. In this 
case the principal actor is the fatber-Shaman. usually the early 
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Instructor of the candidate. The consecration begins with the 
rite of purification by water. The water is taken from three 
springs, at whicli an offering of wine is made to the lords of 
the springs. The water is then carried home and wanned ; at 
the same time, bundles of young birches, plucked with their 
roots, are also brought in. Into the w'ater are throum the Junx^ 
perui, Thymxa lerpyllum, and the bark of the Picea tibirlca. 
Then foliows the sacrifice of a Roat, which is kilied not by 
compressing the aorta with the hand through a cut made in 
the side of the animal, but by a thrust of a knife into the heart. 
Some drops of the blood are poured into the water. The fathcr- 
Ihaman, helped at the ceremony by nine assistants who are called 
sons of the Sliaman, divines by means of the shouider-biade, and 
makes a iibation to the ancestors of the Shaman ; then, lowering 
the birches into the cauidron and making them soft, he strikes 
the naked Shaman with them, at the same time gi'ing him 
instruction regarding his future duties. Tliese deserve to be 
mentioned in detail. ‘(I) When n poor man calls thee in, go to 
him on loot, daim from him no remuneration and be satisded 
W'ith what is given thee. (2) Always take good care of the poor, 
help them, defend them from evil spirits, and intercede for 
them with the good spirits. (3) If a rich man shouid call thee 
in, proceed to him on an ox (only the poor make use of such 
conveyance), and do not claim much for thy trouble. (4) If a 
rich and a poor man should call thee in at the same time, go first 
to the poor man.’ The consecrated one swears duly to obey 
the instructions imparted to him. 

After the purification, in a few days, follows the first conse- 
eration. There are in all nine of them ; but there appear to be 
no longer any Shamans who have undergone all these. In the 
first place, every consecration requires some expenditure ; in 
the second place, the persecutions and extraneous hindrances 
to which all non-Christian religions are subjected make the 
native races avoid and shun all public ceremonies. At the first 
consecration, the neophj'te, with the nine sons of the lather- 
Shaman, goes about the houses to collect the means for defraying 
the expenses of the ceremony. Afterwards thefather-Shaman, 
his nine sons, and the consecrated one proceed into solitude 
to bold a nine days* fast, their food consisting only of tea and 
toasted flour. To keep away evil spirits from the yurta, or rude 
hut, in which the fasters reside, it is tied three times round with 
a rope of hair, and some wooden ornaments having a symbolical 
meaning are here and there attached to it On the eve of con- 
secration a Shaman arrives, and along with those fasting 
sings a hymn to the zayans. For the day of consecration the 
following preparations are made. (1) A birch tree is planted in 
the yurta of the Shaman, the top of the tree being passed 
through the upper aperture of the yurta. This tree is called 
izdethi-burkhan — a symbol of God opening the gate of heaven 
to the Shaman. (2) A birch tree decorated with coloured ribbons 
—red and yellow if a black Shaman is being consecrated, white 
and blue if it be a white Shaman, or ail four colours if the 
Shaman is going to serve both the black and the white zayans — 
is also placed in position. (3) A birch tree (Azaryhi serghP) to 
which is tied a small bell and a sacrificial horse. (4) Ekbe-shari- 
mes (f.e. the large yellow tree) ivith incisions made on it in the 
sides, so that the Shaman can spring up it. Afterwards posts are 
fixed to which to tie the saoriflcial animals, as well as the trees 
on which the bones of the saoriflcial animals will have to be 
burnt. From the tree fixed in the yurta to the posts outside 
either a coloured ribbon Is stretched or a path of turf Is laid 
out— the way for the neophyte to his high calling. Next, the 
Shaman's implements are consecrated, viz. the horse-staves 
which, among the Buriats, are a substitute lor tambourines), 
Ittle Mils — khesi (khesi, khesm, strictly speaking, means a 
tambourine, but among the Buriats, who have the horse-staves, 
its place is taken by a little bell) — and the khur, a musical instru- 
ment somewhat resembling a tuning-fork, having a thin wire 
of steel fixed between the two side-pins. When being ployed, 
it is put into the mouth, which serves as a resonant, and the 
middle wire is sat in motion, which then gives a dull, jarring 
sound. The consecration is accompanied by prayers chanted 
to the Western Tengris, and by the smearing of the ends of the 
staves with blood. Over the khur is sprinkled larasun pre- 
pared on the spot. After the consecration of the implements 
a fresh Invocation to the Tengris commences, in which the 
neophyte also takes part. Thereupon they all proceed from 
the yurta outside, and here, os at the purification with water, 
hot water is prepared and mixed with the blood of the sacri- 
ficial goat; with this is smeared the head, the eyes, and the 
ears of the neophyte, who is then again subject^ to strokes 
of the birch on the bare body, the instructions given him at 
the preceding purification by water being repeated. The new 
Shaman, with the staves and the khesi in his hands, chants 
along with the others the adjurations, above all to the lord of 
the pole-cat, who established the rites of consecration, vi^ the 
learned Shaman who brought to Baikal from Pekin the science 
of Shamanism. The Shaman then climbs up the birch tree to 
the very top, followed by the others. Such, at least, is the 
assei^on of Agapitofl and Khangaloll. According to others, 
however, the Shaman, at his first consecration, springs up 
only to the first notch made in the tree, the second conse- 
cration entitling him to climb up to the sermnd notch. Every 
new consecration gives the Shaman new privileges, e.g. to add 
new stripes and to hang new rattles on his costume. After the 
fifth consecration he acquires the right to carry the shiri, i.e. a 
box on four legs, the sides of which are filled wito representa- 
tions of the sun and the moon and other sj-mbolic figures. It 
is assert^ that with every new consecration, up to the ninth, 
the dimensions and the height of the shiri go on Increasing. 
Tills statement, however, cannot now be venfied, since there 


are no longer such multi -consecrated Shamans to be found; 
more especially, as the custom of carrying the shiri has been pre- 
served only among the poore.st of the Olkhori Buriats. Be that 
08 it may, we have here the beginning of a priestlv hierarchy. 
The meaning of the notches on the tree can be easily explained 
from the Altaian Lamaism. Whilst praying to the god of light, 
Ulghen, the Shaman also by degrees raises himself higher and 
higher during the ceremony. Every such notch denotes a 
special heaven, including the ninth; every heaven has its 
special deity, whom the Shaman consecutively meets and with 
whom he holds converse. 

A consecrated Sliaman, like the ministere of 
other religions, is distinguished from ordinary 
mortals by special outward attributes, besides 
having obligations of service to the gods and 
natural characteristics of his own. As the most 
essential implement of a Buriat Shaman must be 
considered the horse-staves — morini-khorbo ; ivitb- 
out them he cannot perform any of tlie principal 
rites. The staff is about 80 centimetres in length ; 
the upper end is bent, and out of it is cut the 
figure of a horse’s head ; at some distance from 
the upper end the staff forms a small knot ; in 
the middle part the staff is thicker (the knee- 
joints of the liorse), and on the lower end a lioof is 
cut out. On the upper half of the stafl’ are fixed 
miniature stirrups, little bells, conical weights of 
iron {shamshorgo), and coloured ribbons. The staves 
are cut, for the newly consecrated Shaman, from a 
live birch tree standing in a forest where Shamans 
lie buried. It is considered desirable to cut off the 
pieces for the staff in such a manner that the tree 
shall not perish, otherwise it is of bad omen for 
the Shaman. A Shaman who has already had five 
consecrations may provide himself with iron horse- 
staves. Their signification can be gathered from 
the description : they are the horses on which 
Shamans fly to heaven and to the earthly zayant. 
As to the tambourine (khesi), it is but little 
knoivn among the Buriats, altliough among the 
Mongol Shamanists and Mongolized Uriankhis it 
is in use. At meat Shaman ceremonies, in which 
a Shaman and his nine sons take part, and some 
of which the writer iritnessed at the estuary of the 
river Selenga, among the Kuda Buriats, one of the 
assistants holds in his hands a small tambourine ; 
but neither the meaning of the tambourine, nor 
the r61e of the assistant, is quite clear. Next, as 
an appurtenance of a Shaman may be considered 
the khur, a tuning-fork, ivith a wire tongue 
between the sides (see above), an implement 
largely in use among Shamanists. It may be met 
with from the sources of the Amur to the Ural, 
and from the Arctic Ocean doivn to Tashkent. 
Here and there it is merely a musical instrument. 
The Shaman’s mantle (orgoy) is now in some parts 
put on only after death, for burial ; with the white 
Shamans it is of white stuff, and among the black 
Shamans of a blue colour. One no longer hears 
about the Shaman’s boots, or about the metal 
diadem, consisting of an iron ring with two convex 
arches, also of iron, crossing one another at 
right angles, and with a long jointed chain, which 
bangs doivn from the nape of the neck to the heels 
— we know of them only from the descriptions of 
travellers, and from specimens preserved in a few 
museums. The old-f^hioned orgoy was shorter 
than the orgoy of the present day. In front, over 
the chest part, there used to be sewn at the sides 
thin iron plates, and on these were hung iron figures 
of single- and double-headed birds, with pictures of 
small fishes and animals. The whole of the back 
part was covered ndth twisted strips of 
which represented snakes and their rattles (sham- 
shorgo). On the back also were ^pended two 
planchets, ivith a whole row of little Mis and 
tambourine-bells. On the chest, aMve the thm 
plates, used to hang little copper planchete wth 
radiL On the sleeves were also hung thin iron 
plates, in imitation of the shoulder, forearm, and 
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ray bones (os radialis). On the shoes there were 
also so'wn thin plates in imitation of the tibia, and 
toes of iron witli claws. This prompted Gmelin to 
assert that two Shamans who came to him from 
Nizhne-udinsk resembled chained devils. About the 
masks on the faces we have spoken above. Some- 
times the Buriat Shaman has, besides, a whip ndth 
beUs. A proper explanation of all the parts of a 
Shaman’s costume has still to be given. The exist- 
ing accounts are extremely contradictory, since the 
old travellers were so little prepared for the study 
of Shamanism at the period of its development. 

31. Thus equipped, the priest enters upon his 
dillicult calling. If he be a white Shaman and his 
first efforts are successful, he is beloved and re- 
ceived by all. But if he be a black (or a female) 
Shaman, he (or she) is feared rather than loved. 
Cases of murdering female and male Shamans, 
simply on their being suspected of having stolen 
souls, spread disease, or caused drought and other 
misfortunes, are not infrequent. Shamans are 
rarely well-to-do or possessed of means ; they are 
unpractical people, and sometimes, when their 
work is hard, tliey have recourse to stimulants, 
which shatter still more their disordered nervous 
sj'stem. The writer saw a big Shaman the day after 
he had worked throughout the night. He was lying 
utterly exhausted and could scarcely breathe. We 
ollered him a glass of brandy, in the hope that it 
would refresh him, and that he would take food to 
strengthen him ; but instead of taking food he at 
once jumped off his bed, snatched his tambourine, 
and, in token of gratitude, wished to entreat the 
gods to grant a favourable issue to our travels ; but 
the excitement soon passed off, and he fell down 
and went to sleep. We had to leave the place with- 
out his blessing, as we could not wait until he awoke. 
Nearing the end of his earthly travels, when there 
no longer remains any hope of recovery, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of his brethren, the Shaman 
begins to foretell his own future, ivhat Tengris he 
will serve, promises to take care of his own people, 
and names the horse which should be despatched 
with him. A dead Shaman’s body is kept in the 
yurta for three days, dressed in a new costume, 
over which his orgoy is put. The young people, 
his nine sons, compose and sing hymns to ids 
memory, and fumigate his body with sacred herbs. 
Thereupon the body is put on the back of the 
horse named by the deceased, one of those present 
sitting “with the body and supporting it on the 
horse’s back. When the horse has been led three 
times round the yurta, the dead body is taken into 
a wood, to the cemetery for Shamans. His 
relatives and clients accompany the dead man, 
making libations, and at a place halfway to the 
cemetery they set a table with eatables. On arrival 
at the grave, the dead body is placed upon a felt 
matting, and the ninth arrow is discharged in the 
direction of the house, the remaining eight, with 
quiver and bow, being placed with the body to 
enable the deceased to defend good people from 
evil spirits. All the other marks of the Shaman’s 
calling are either broken or burnt. A pyre is then 
erected, they set the body on fire, kill the horse, 
and return home. On the third day they return to 
collect the Shaman’s bones, put them into a sack, 
and, having made a hole in a thick pine, put the 
sack into it, cover the hole, and plaster it over. 
Sometimes the Shamans’ bodies are not burnt, but 
placed upon a scafiblding erected for the purpose in 
a wood. This kind of burial is also practised by 
the Yenisei Uriankhls. 

32. The present decay of Shamanism is to be 
explained not so much by persecutions as by the 
fact that under the influence of Buddhism and 
Christianity the religious horizon of the people 
has expanded to a great extent. The rengious 
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missionary polemicists saw in the Shaman nothing 
but a cheat and a conjurer, a man morally depraved. 
His religion was unhesitatingly pronounced to be 
the worship of the evil spirit. One of the most 
enlightenea and impartial Russian missionaries, 
who has done a very great deal for the stu^ of 
Shamanism in the Altai, the Archpriest Basil 
Verbitzky, asserted that in some of the mysteries 
of the Shamans one could not deny the participation 
of the spirit of darkness. 

Let us conclude this sketch by the words of 
another authority on Shamanism, the academician 
Radloff, taken from his Aus Sibirien, 1884 ; ‘ It is 
perfectly comprehensible when a minister of a 
certain religion and a missionary, preaching and 
glorifying his own teaching, criticizes what he 
considers to be a delusion ; but it is absurd to be 
obliged to read and to hear such asseverations as that 
the Shamanist religion is the worship of the spirit 
of falsehood and of evil, whereas the most import- 
ant of the Shamanist rites — the worship of the god 
of light, Ulghen (among the Altaians) — consists 
entirely of prayers and entreaties for protection 
against the enemy of mankind — the evil spirit 1 
This dirty, half-savage Shaman, illiterate inhabitant 
of the forest — ignorant and poor man as he is — after 
all appears as a propagator of the idea of truth, 
goodness, and mercy in the midst of his country- 
men, who are ignored by the civilized world.’ 

LrTBEATDRE. — Gmeliu, Reist dutch Sibirien, Gottingen, 1760 ; 
Pallas, Reise dutch vetschiedene Provinzen dee russischen 
Reiches, esp. vols. ii. and iii., 1777 (there is also a Fr. tr.), also 
Sammlimgen det historischen Xachrichten abet die mongolischen 
Vblkersehaflen, vols. i. and ii., 1787 ; Georg, Beschteibung allet 
Volket des russischen Reiches, 1792, also iletku'utdigkeiten 
bei den unbekannten Yblketn des russischen Reiches, 1797 ; 
Georgy, Reise dutch Sibirien, 1785; Alexander Castren, 
I'ersiicA einer burialisehen Grammatik, 1846, also Ethnologische 
Votlesungen, and Reiseberiehte und Rrie/e, and Reiseennner- 
ungen (the works of Castrin do not treat largely of the Buriat 
Shamanism proper. The works above enumerated form part of 
a series of his works edited by Schiefner and published oy the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences under the general title of 
‘Alexander CastrSn, Eeisen und Forsohungen ’) ; Shashkoff, 
‘Shamanism in Siberia,' in Recotds of Imp. Russ. Geog, Soe., 
1864, bk. ii.: Recotds of the Eastern Siberian Section of Imp. 
Russ. Geog. Soe., section of Ethnography, vol. i. pt. v., ‘ Folk-tales 
of the Buriats, collected by various collectors,’ Irkutsk, 1889, 
also vol. L pt. ii. ‘ Stories of the Buriats, collected by various 
collectors,’ 1889 ; Agapitoff and Khangaloff, Materials for 
Reseateh into Shamanism, ‘ Shamanism amongst the Buriats,' 
Irkutsk, 1883 ; Recotds of the East. Sib. Sec. of imp. Russ. Geog. 
Soe., section of Ethnography, vol. ii. pt. i.; AgapitoiT, Futthet 
Materials respecting Shamanism among the Buriats, 1890; 
Podgorbunski, ‘Ideas of the Buriat Shamanists about the 
Soul, the Next World, and a Future Life,’ Records of East. Sib. 
Geog. Soc., 1802 ; Dordji BanzaroET, Black Faith, 2nd ed. edited 
by G. N. Potanin, 1893 (BanzaroS gives a whole series of refer- 
ences to Mongol sources); Altan Tobchi, Short Mongolian 
Chronicle, translation of the Lama Galsan-Gombcsff, 1860; 
Mikhailovski, Shamanism; A Comparative Elhnogr. Study, 
Moscow, 1892, partly tr. by O. Wardrop, JAI xxiv. 62-100 (In 
this work the Buriat Shamanism is referred to ; but the author 
has worked upon literary sources, and has no original observa- 
tions); G. N. Potanin, ‘Sketches of North-West Mongoiia, 
vols. ii. and iv. publ. of the Imp. Buss. Geog. Soc. 1882, 1885 
(this work contains a great quantity of materials regarding 
Shamanism, obtained both from personal observations and 
from literary sources. It is an indispensable aid to students of 
Shamanism, including Buriat Shamanism. The fundamental 
sources for the latter are Nos. 12 to 17 inclusive. Nos. 1 to 7 
are important for details concerning the material side of the 
worship). Demetrius Klementz. 

BURMA. — In order to arrive at definite ideas 
on the religious notions of the population of s 
country like Burma, which is a meeting-point of 
distinct varieties of mankind and distinct civili- 
zations, its geographical, ethnological, linguistic, 
and historical positions and the resultant ethics 
have all to be taken into consideration. 

I. Geography. — Geographically the country 
known as Burma lies east of India, south of China, 
and west of Siam and modem Indo-China ; and 
the population has been deeply affected by ail_ the 
surrounding religious influences. Politically it ii 
divided into Upper and Lower Burma — divisions 
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that do not at all affect religious considerations. 
Upper Burma is a fairly compact area, roughly 
between 92° and 101° E. longitude, and between 
28° and 20° N. latitude in its extreme limits. 
Lower Burma is a very long-drau-n-out and strag- 
gling area along the N.E. and E. coasts of the Bay 
of Bengal, stretching from about 20° N. a long way 
doAvn the Malay Peninsula as far as 10° N. The 
whole country, therefore, covers a large irregular 
space, "within which dwells an apparently hetero- 
geneous population of some ten and a half million 
people, of many nationalities, and certainly pre- 
senting a great variety of appearance and civiliza- 
tion. 

II. £;TffA’OLoer. — The whole of the existing 
indigenous, i.e. non - immigrant, p^ulation of 
Burma belongs to the general Indo-Cliinese hype 
of mankind in one form or another. Ethnologi- 
cally it was, nevertheless, originally an immigrant 
population from the North, migrating from Western 
China — probably from between the upper courses 
of the Yangtse Kinng and Hoang Ho rivers — 
which in very early times entered the area now 
known as Burma in three main waves. These 
invasions are represented at the present time by 
the three chief races inhabiting the country — the 
Talaings, the Shans, and the Burmese — spreading 
over it in that order. Belonging ethnologically to 
these races, themselves all considerably civilized, 
there are a great many lesser tribes in every stage 
of civil development from practical savagery up- 
wards. These crop up all over the country, which is 
mainly mountainous. They have been left in the 
ivilder parts as backwaters in the rolling stream of 
invasion. The congeners of these tribes are to be 
found all about the long frontiers of Burma, in 
Tibet and the Northern borders of India, in isolated 
patches in India itself to the westwards, eastward 
all over the Indo-China of to-day as far as the 
shores of the ocean, and beyond doubt in many 
parts of Southern China as "(veil. The foundations 
of the religious notions of the whole people must 
be sought, therefore, in those of the aboriginal Indo- 
Chinese races. 

1. The Talaings. — Of the principal races now 
inhabiting Burma, the Talaings, as the Burmese 
and Europeans call them, or Peguans, as they are 
known to Europeans particularly, or Mons, as 
they still call themselves in their own language, 
are the remains of the earliest immtion (Mon- 
Annam or Mon-Khmer) of the Indo-Chinese into 
the S.E. corner of Asia, which once presumably 
covered the great area between the KhSsi Hills of 
Assam and the Pacific Ocean. Although nowadays, 
as tlie result of conquest by the Barmans as late 
as the middle of the 18th cent., the Talaings are 
almost altogether absorbed by the predominating 
Burman, they always before that exercised an 
enormous influence on the population generally 
as a ruling race ; and their religious ideas have 
consequently greatly coloured those of the other 
occupants ot a large part of the country. 

2. The Shans.— The Shans, as they are known 
to the Burmese, or Tai, as tliey call themselves, 
represent what may be termed the mid-irruption 
(Sianiese-Chinese) from the North — this time, so 
far as there is acceptable evidence, from S.W. 
China. Beyond the Eastera borders of Bunna 
their best knoun representatives are the Laos and 
tile Siamese,_while to the W est they became power- 
ful as the Ahoms (^.v.) of Assam. In fact, they 
have at some time or other extended from the 
Brahmaputra to tlie Gulf of Tongking, and even 
into the islands of the China Sea. They, too, have 
been a ruling race in many parts of Burma, and 
have exercised a great influence on the religious 
notions of the people. 

3. The Burmese. — The Bama(imttenil/ramm«), 


whom we call the Burmese, constitute the results 
of the latest of the great expansions of the Indo- 
Chinese, which took place in comparatively recent 
times, southw'ards into Burma and the Eastern 
borders of India, and westwards into Tibet, where 
they fornied respectively the chief divisions of 
a great Tibeto-Burman race represented by them- 
selves and a number of allied tribes in all stages 
of civilization, from the Western Himalayas down 
to the southernmost portion of Burma. After 0 
long and varying struggle for supremacy, the 
Burman has succeeded in the land of liis adoption 
in attaining an overwhelming influence, which is 
still increasing owing to the beaten races seeking 
to merge their nationality where they can in that 
of the conqueror. 

4. Classification of allied tribes. — In a countrj- 
where the population is practically of one ultimate 
stock, language plays the most important part of 
all considerations in relation to internal classifica- 
tion and to establishing local affinities and difi’er- 
ences. It must obviously have a great influence 
over the religions professed by the people. In 
Burma, consciously or unconsciously, students of 
ethnology have almost invariably tended to classify 
race by language, and language no doubt in that 
country is the surest criterion of difierence. 

5. Burman tribes. — ^Adopting the above metliod 
now, it may be stated thatattaclied to the Barmans 
proper are eighteen minor tribes and divisions. 
Of these the Maghs or Arakanese, on the Bengal 
borders to the S.W., and strongly influenced by 
situation, form the chief civilized division ; while 
the Lihsaw wild tribes, living among the Shans 
on the Chinese frontier to the N.E., are the principal 
representatives of the lower culture. 

6. The Kachins. — Then follows, in many petty 
subdivisions, the important race of the Ivamiins, 
also known as Chingpaws and Singhphos. These 
are a specially interesting people as relics of a post- 
Mon -Annam irruption of Tibeto - Burmans left 
behind in the Northern Hills of Burma, after the 
branches that subsequently became the Tibet- 
ans, Nagas, Burmans, and Kuki-Chins had passed 
onwards. Their most interesting feature is that 
they are still following the ancient instinct of the 
main race and spreading steadily southwards, 
showing all the old fight and turbulence that 
no doubt served to bring success to their ancestor.-* 
in their emigrations of long ago. Though minutely 
subdivided, they are all one people. All the chiefs 
are considered to he of one family, and a Szi Kachin, 
for instance, settling imder a Maran chief hecome-s 
a Maran. 

7. The Kuki-Chins. — All along the western 
frontier of Burma, and spreading far into tiie 
Assam hills to the West, lies the Tibeto-Burmui’ 
race of the Kuki-Chins in eighteen tribes, known 
under a bewildering variet}' of synonyms, according 
as they have been reported on by Assamese _ or 
Burmese officials. This people in its still existing 
wild condition probably preserves to the present 
day many of the customs once prevalent among 
the whole Burman race, before the civilizing 
influences of Buddhism acted on that nationality. 
On this ground the Chins are of special^ interest to 
the student of the religions prevailing in Burma. 

8. Shan divisions.— Turning to the minor con- 
geners of the Shans, we find them spread about 
the countrj' ns widely as the Burmans from N. to 
S.jbut chiefly round by the East. Of the Shnna 
proper we have the Southern Shans v\-ith Siamese 
influence, and^ the Northern Shans with the older 
Chinese and Ahom (ancient Assamese) influence. 

9. The Karens.— For our present purpose the 
Karens are perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable division of tlie Sianiese-Chinese race. 
They are now spread, in fifteen tribes, over the 
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S.E. frontier and the Talning area, and are also 
wedged in between the Shans and Burmans proper 
in Upper Burma. The Karen undoubtedly had 
his original home in China, and his speech belongs 
to the Siamese-Chinese sub-family ; but his ethnic 
peculiarities are many, and he is not readily to be 
identified with the other races among whom he 
dwells, and with whom his affinities lie. A striking 
modem characteristic is his readiness to adopt the 
teachings of Christianity. 

10. Talaing divisions. — As in the case of the 
other two main races in Burma, the Mon-Annam 
tribes allied to the Talaings are to be found scat- 
tered about the country, chiefly on the N.E. 
frontiers of the Shan States, and even in the centre 
of Upper Burma, sometimes in a very primitive 
condition. The Talaii^s themselves may be re- 
ferred to the Northern Cambodian people, and the 
allied tribes, numbering a dozen, may be called 
the Wa-Palaung group. Of these the ‘^yild 
Was’ are chiefly Imown, outside their habitat, 
for head-hunting on religious ceremonial principles, 
though their close relations, the Palaungs, are 
peaceful and industrious Bud^iist traders of some 
education. 

11. Relative strength of the races. — By language 
the Census of 1901 returned roughly 77^ per cent 
of the indigenous population as speaking Burmese, 
6 per cent Tibeto-Burmese, 17 per cent Siamese- 
Chinese, ^ per cent Mon-Khmer. The extent to 
which the Burman is absorbing the other races, as 
shown by domination of language, may be stated 
thus, so far as it is possible to co-ordinate the 
Census statements on this point : of the indigenous 
population the Burmese number 69 per cent, the 
other Tibeto-Burmans 4 per cent, the Siamese- 
Chinese 26 per cent, and the Mon-Khmer 1 per cent. 

12. Minute subdivisions. — One cause of the 
enormous number of subdivisions of the hill peoples 
especially is well illustrated by the remarks made in 
the Tipper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. i. p. 692, when 
speaking of the AkhSs (also Akhiis, Kaws, Hka- 
Kaws), a remote Lihsaw tribe of the higher hills 
in the Shan State of Kengtung on the Chinese 
border. They have strong Chinese leanings, and 
are of a simple, timid, unresourceful nature. Akha 
girls will marry any stranger. 

‘One otten finds hall a dozen Chinamen with Akhii wives 
living in an Ahh5 village. Akha settlements, In which a good 
proportion of the male inhabitants are Chinese, or in which the 
inhabitants are of mixed Chinese and Akha descent, stj’le them- 
selves Khochia, or Communities of Guests. It is as well to 
record this fact, because the word will certainly become cor- 
rupted and unintelligible before long, and the people will have 
a distinctive type of feature, which may well puzzle the ethno- 
grapher of the future.’ 

Such comrnunities will have also a confused 
mixture of Chinese ancestral and Burmese animistic 
worship. Such must also be the case with the 
oHspring of the numerous marriages permitted 
between free men and Kachin and Chin female 
slaves. 

_ 13. List of tribes. — The locally recognized divi- 
sions of the people are usually spoken of as if 
their names and ethnical reference were well Imown, 
and in describing superstitions and customs it is 
difficult to avoid making references to small sub- 
tribes. It is necessary, therefore, to give here 
a list of those more commonly spoken of under 
their best kno^\•n names, grouped together accord- 
ing to the ethnology above adopted. 

iNDO-CmNESE Tribes. 

1 . TIBETO-BUKSfAN RACE. 

(a) Burmese Group, 

Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoyan, Yaw, Chaungthi, Tabelu, Intha, 

Taungyo, Kadu, Mro, Hpon. 

Lihsaw Sub-group. 

Lihsaw, Lahu, Akhk, Akho. 

(b) Kachin Group. 

Ohlngpaw, Singhpho, Kauri, Sa, Lashi, Maru, Maingtha. 


(e) KTiH-Chin Group, 
northern : ThadS, Sokte, Siyin. 

Central: Toshon, Lai, Shonshe, Kyaw. 

Southern: Chinme, Wclaung, Chinhok, Yawdwin, Yindu 
(Shendu), Chinbon, Taungtha, Kami, Anu, Sak (Thet), Yoma 
Chin. 

II. SIAMESE-CHINESE RACE. 

(a) Tai (Shan) Group. 

northern : Burmese Shan, Khaniti, Chinese Shan. 

SoitlAem : Siamese, Lao, Hkun, Lu. 

(b) Karen Group. 

northern : Karenni (Red Karen), Bre, Mano, Sawngtung, Padeng 
Zayein, Banyang Zayein, Kawnsawng, Yintale, Sinhma>v 
Mepauk, Ylnbaw, White Karen. 

Southern : Sgau, Pwo, Mopgha, Taungthu. 

HI. MON-ANNAM RACE. 

(a) north Cambodian Group. 

Talaing. 

(b) (T a-Palatmg Group. 

Hka Muk, Lemet, Palaung, Wa, Tai Loi, En, Hsen Sum, 
Mong Lwe, Hka La, Son, Riang, Danaw. 

III. History. — The history of Burma, so far as 
the present purpose is concerned, is that of a 
struggle for supremacy among the Burmans, the 
Shans, and the Talaings, lasting through all his 
torical times, with practically no intervention on 
the part of alien races until the arrival of tlie 
English in 1824. The story is a veritable tangle 
of successive conquests and re-conquests of tlie 
whole or part of the country by these races, whose 
influence as such may be said to have been para- 
mount roughly in the following regions : the Bur- 
mans in the valleys of the Irrawaddy and Sittang 
Rivers above Brome and Toungoo ; the Talaings 
in the deltas of these two rivers below those points, 
and in that of the Salween and what is now the 
Province of Tenasserim ; and the Shans in all the 
country in the hills to the East and North. Por 
considerable periods each of these races has been 
supreme over the whole area, the last to rule 
being the Burmans after the middle of the 18th 
cent. A.D. 

Taking as comprehensive a view of the situation 
as is possible in the face of the kaleidoscopic changes 
presented to us, we may say that tliere were 
Burman dynasties at Tagaung in the North at 
any rate in the earlj cents. A.D., followed by a 
dynasty connected with them at Prome, succeeded 
in its turn by another at Pagan, which lasted till 
1298. This last gave way to two contemporary 
Shan dynasties at Pinya and Sagaing up to 1364, 
while a Burman dynasty was set up at Toungoo 
from 1313 to 1540. Contemporaneously there was 
an ancient Talaing dynasty at Thaton and Pegu 
from 573 to 1050, which then became tributary to 
the Burmans of Pagan till 1287, at which date a 
Shan dynasty was set up at Pegu till it was ousted 
by the Burman line of Toungoo mentioned above, 
which then became the Burman dynasty of Pegu 
in 1540. 

In 1364 the Shan lines of PinyS and Sagaing 
became merged in the Burman dynasty of Ava, 
and this in its turn was upset by the Burman line 
of Pegu in 1551. This general dynasty of Pegu 
and Ava lasted, with a good many Shan irruptions 
from Siam, as regards Pegu, till 1740, when for 17 
j’ears a second Slian line was established at Pegu, 
giving way finally to the Alompra dynasty of 
Shwebo, Ava, Amarapura, and Mandalay till 
1886j when the whole country came under the 
domination of the English. The English had in 
the meantime taken Arakan and Tenasserim in 
1826, and all Burma as far north as Thayetmyo 
and Toungoo in 1852. 

All this time there had been an independent 
State in Arnkan from early times with varying 
capitals, the last of which was Myauku (Slyo- 
haung, the Old City), near Akyab, until it was 
conquered by the Alompra dynasty in 1782. 

The main point to grasp in all this confusion of 
struggle is that the conquerors for the time being 
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asurp^ the^ chief influence over the population, 
and did their best to destroy the individuality of 
the conquered, u-ith varying success almost up to 
the point of extinction, as in the case of the Ta- 
laiuM by the Burmans after 1757 And so the 
result has been thoroughly to mix up the ethical 
ideas of the people subjected to so much change 
of influence. 

The capitals of the various dynasties have ex- 
isted^ all over the country as centres of religi- 
ous influence. Tagaung and Shwebo are to tiie 
North. Then come Ava, Sagaing, Mjnnzaing, 
Pinya, Amarapura, and Mandalay, all close to- 
gether. Some distance to the South lie Pagan, 
'I’oungoo, and Prome. The rest, Martaban, Tha- 
ton, Pegu, and Kangoon, are all in the deltas near 
the sea. Kangoon, however, though containing 
the most important Buddhist shrine in the East, 
the_ Shwedagon Pagoda, was never a native 
capital. Arakan was always a district apart, and 
iiiTenasserim proper there was never an important 
tou-n. 

The religious history of Burma, apart from the 
indigenous influences created by the conflicts of 
the native population, has been materially affected 
b 3 ' the introduction of Buddhism from India and 
the consequent Indian modifications of the ethics 
of the people. The history of tliat introduction is 
still a controversial subject, but it may be gener- 
ally stated thus : The Northern (Mahayana), or 
debased ritualistic School of Buddhism, was the 
first to come into Burma from the North, and also 
among the Talaings in the South with a consider- 
able admixture of pure Hinduism. This brought 
wth it a perceptible leaven of Hindu and Indian 
animistic ceremony. In the early centuries A.D. 
the Southern (Hinaj-ana), or purer School of 
Buddhism from Ceylon, began to nave influence in 
the Talaing country, ana was introduced into 
Burma proper by the conqueror Anawahta of 
PagSn in the 11th cent, wherever he had power. 
There was then a further overwhelming revival of 
the same school in the 15th cent., again among 
the Talaings, under the whilom monk, KingDam- 
mazedi or Yazadibadi of the Kal^'ani Inscriptions 
at Pegu. This has spread all over Burma, and 
lias so wped out the Northern School that the 
very existence of the latter in the country at any 
time is denied by the orthodox natives of the 
present day. 

Literature.— C. C. Lewis, Census Report^ pt. 1., 1901 ; H. L. 
Bales, Census Report, 1891; G. A. Grierson, Linguistic 
Snreev of India, ii. and iii., pts. ii. and Hi.; F. Mason, 
Ritrma, its Pecmle and Productions, ed. Theobald, Hertford, 
1SS2 ; C. J. F. A Forbes, Comp. Grammar of the Lanmtages 
of Further India, I.,ondon, 1831, British Burma and its People, 
Uindon, 1878 ; A. P. Phayre, Bist. of Burma, London, 1883; 
H. R. Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, Kaneoon, 1880; 
J. Stuart, Burma through the Centuries, 1909; E. H. Parker, 
Burma Relations with China, Rangoon, 1893. 

IV. Ethics and religion.— I t will be clear 
that the basis of the religious notions and ethics of 
the people now inhabiting Burma must lie in those 
of the general Indo-Chinese race, as presen-ed in 
the three great branches thereof that liave spread 
themselves over the land. The superstructure 
must be the result of such variations as partial 
isolation, caused by local antipathic covering a 
very long period, has brought about in the case of 
individual tribes and associations, and of such 
accretions and modifications as contact with sur- 
rounding aliens has produced in the course of 
migrations. 

1. Buddhism. — The professed religion of Burma 

is Buddhism (see next art.). It counts among its 
adherents, according to the Census of 1901, prac- 
ticallj' the whole indigenous population ; but the 
Census returns are in reality entirely misleading, 
Rs will be explained below (§ 3 ). . 

2 . Alien religions. — Of the other great religions, 


professed chiefly by alien immigrants and tern 
porary residents, the representatives are insignifi- 
cant in numbers. There are about 300,000 Hindus, 
mostly foreigners ,- some 340,000 Jluhammadans j 
and about 150,000 Christians, many of whom be- 
long to the native population. All the natives 
professing these religions present interesting 
phenomena to the student. There are also a few 
Jews, Jains, Sikhs, and Parsis, who need not be 
considered here. 

( 1 ) Hindu Animists. — Among the Hindus are some 60,000 
Pnraiynns and Malas, representing the ‘ low-caste ’ pariahs of the 
Madras Presidency. The interest attaching to these classes in 
Burma is that they arc regarded as Hindus, and are likely to 
increase largely in Immigrant numbers. In reality, however, 
they go to swell the ranks of the undiluted Animists in the 
country. ^ In their Indian homes they are classified as followers 
of the Saira form of the Hindu religion, but they are neverthe- 
less ‘ Devil-worshippers,’ t.e. Animists, just as the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Burma are Animists at heart, as will be 
shown later on. 

(2) llanipuri Hindtts.— There is in Upper Burma, and spread 
in families over many parts of the country, a considerable com- 
munity of Manipuris from Assam, across the hills on the 
Western borders. They were originally Hindu captives from 
Manipur, brought over in the 18th and early 19th cents., and 
settled about Upper Burma. The lower classes of these forced 
immigrants are now known as Kathes, and the upper classes as 
Ponniis. The former have mostly become Buddhists, while 
retaining many of their old Hindu customs, but the latter have 
exercised a great influence as priests and astrologers over all 
classes of their conquerors from the former Royal Court down- 
wards, and have no doubt had much to do with the existing 
unorthodox practices and beliefs of the professedly Buddhist 
population. Their name implies that they are Brahmans 
(Puni/d), though very lew couid have had any claim to be such 
in their own homes before capture. 

(3) hluhammadans. — Among the Muhammadans there are in 
Burma two native communities which attract considerable 
general attention— the Zairbadis or Pathis, and the Panthays. 
The Zairb.adis are in various ways descendants of Indian 
Muhammadans, who acquired a Burmese domicile and reared 
families by local wives. They have, except in tlie case of the pro- 
ducts of recent intermarriages in Arakan, thoroughly mixed with 
the people, and in appearance, manner, and costume are not 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary Burman. They are apt 
to be fanatical Muhammadans, with an admixture of belief and 
custom adopted from their surroundings. For instance, their 
women have the eame extreme freedom of movement as the 
other indigenous women enjoy. No doubt it would repay the 
student to give tbe Zairb.tdis a closer examination than has 
hitherto been accorded them. The Panthays are tlic well- 
known Muhammadan Chinese of Yunnan, of mixed alien military 
and native descent, who until quite recently ruled there. Some 
of them are settled on the extreme North-Eastern borders, and 
numbers wander about the country as traders, but they can 
hardly be said to influence the religion of the people. 

(4) The Chinese. — ^There are altogether some 05,000 Chinese 
in Burma, chiefly from the Southern parts of China, who were 
all returned at the Census of 1901 as Animists, except such as 
definitely called themselves Christians, Muhammadans, or Bud- 
dhists. In the words of the Census Report (p. 35), • Taoism 
and Confucianism differ but little in their essence from the 
national worship of the people of Burma.’ 

(6) The Selungs. — In the Mergui Archipelago off the coast of 
Tenasscrim is a small race of ' Wild Malays,’ known as the 
Selungs, who are primitive Animists, but do not properly 
belong to Burma and its civilization at all. 

(0) Christianiip.— Tbe strength of the various forms of Chris- 
tianity among the native population is purely a question of 
missionary effort. The Protestants compare with Roman 
Catholics os 90 to 80, and of the Protestants, the Baptists 
(American) compare with the rest ns 67 to 23, the great bulk 
of the remainder being Anglicans. 

(7) The ' Christian sect.— In addition to these there were no 

fewer than 18,000 persons, or over llper cent of the whole com- 
munity, that returned themselves m 1901 merely ns ‘Chris- 
tians.’ They largely represent a secession from the Baptists, 
which is of Interest as illustrating the manner in which sects 
can arise in obscure and unexpected places. In 1884, certain 
members of the American Baptist Church at Lnmadaw, Ran- 
goon, bad a dispute with their missionary and were formally 
excommunicated, a proceeding acutely felt in an isolated com- 
munity such ns any body of Christians must be in a country 
like Burma. Among these people were some who held promi- 
nent official and other positions, and they formed themseivci 
into a sect labelled merely ‘Christian’ without any qualifica- 
tion. They elected pastors of their own, and created their own 
rituM and literature, all printed in Burmese at Itangoon and 
elsewhere. ... 

(8) Christianity among the Narens.— Christianity among tlir 
wilder converts, as in the case of the Karens, of whorn whole 
villages are now reckoned as Baptist Cliristians (American), i* 
largely tinged with the old Animism. The mental attitude of 
these people towards religion is still best illustrated by a legend 
recorded in Smeaton’s Loyal Karens of Burma, p. 184, often 
qnoted liecause it so dearly explainr so many phenomena of 
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religious practice in nneral, and because it admirably describes 
' the whole spirit oi compromise in which rude uncultured 
minds regard new faiths that appeal more to the reason than 
to the instinct — that heritage of an immemorial past ’ (Census 
Report, 1901, p. 24). The story relates that some children, 
along with a litter of pigs, had been left by their parents on 
a high platform, out of the way of a dangerous tiger. The 
tiger came, and, disappointed of his prey m the house, soon 
scented out the children. He sprang at them, hut fell short. 
He tried to <^mb, but the hard, smooth surface of the bamboo 
defied his claws. He then frightened the children by his 
terrible roars. So in terror the children threw down the pigs 
to him, one after another. Their eyes, however, were fixed not 
on the tiger, but on the path by which they expected to see 
their father come. Their hands fed the tiger from fear, but 
their ears were eagerly listening for the twang of their father’s 
bowstring, which would send the arrow quivering into the 
tiger's heart. And so, say the Karens, * althongh we have to 
m^e sacrifices to the demons, our hearts are still true to God. 
We must throw sops to the foul demons who afilict us, but our 
hearts are ever looteg for God.’ 

3 . Animism : Nat-worship. — It is now a recog- 
nized fact that, whatever the profession of faith 
may he, the practical everyday religion of the 
whole of the Burmese peoples is Animism, called 
generally in Burmese ' Hat-worship,’ nat being the 
generic term for all kinds of supernatural beings. 

The term nat is probably not derived from the Indian im- 
ported word niilha, ‘ lord,’ though that term has precisely the 
game scope and sense. Its use to describe the indigenous spirits, 
and also those adopted from India, Is possibly the result of its 
happening exactly to translate such Indian terms as dloa, 
dicatd, and the like, denoting subordinate gods, so far as the 
Burman is concerned with them. 

To the Burman Buddhists, even among the 
memhera of the late Boyal Court and the ponfft/ts 
(Buddhist monks and teachers) themselves, the 
propitiation of the Nats (called also hy the Karens 
£as, and hy the Talaings Kaluks) is a matter of 
daily concern, and in this they are followed hy the 
Buddhist Shans and Talaings. Meanwhile, as Sir 
J. G. Scott says, the formal exercise of their pro- 
fessed religion need only * be set about in ahusiness- 
like way and at proper and convenient seasons.’ 
In daily life, from hirth to marriage and death, 
all the rites and forms observed are Animistic in 
origin, the spirit-worshipper’s object being to 
avert or mitigate calamity. Nat-worship is the 
most important and the most pervading thing in 
religious life. Even the Buddhist monasteries are 
protected hy the Nats, the spirit-shrines [natkun, 
natsin, usually tr. ‘ nat-houses ’) stand beside 
pagodas, and the Buddhist monks themselves 
take part in Animistic rites and act as experts in 
astrology and fortune-telling. 

' The Burman has much more faith in ascertaining lucky and 
unlucky days and in the deductions from his horoscope than in 
the virtue of alms (to Buddhist monks) and the efficacy of 
worship at the pagoda ’ (Thirty-Seven Sals, p. 2). 

At the_ extremity of every village {yuason) there 
is a natsin for the guardian nats of the neighbour- 
hood, in whose honour feasts are held at regulated 
seasons. Certain feasts in honour of the Nats 
were also formally recognized hy the former Bur- 
mese (lourt. Ministers of State, and even the 
King himself, who was the religious as well as the 
secular chief, attended them in their official capa- 
city ; whUe the ritual to he observed was carefnliy 
set forth in the LavokaMyuha, the Shice Ponnxddn, 
and other treatises on Court etiquette and duties. 
A Mghly educated Talaing has thus described 
[Thirty-Seven Nats, p. 2) the prevailing feeling ; 

* Not only has every human being, but also every conspicuous 
object and every mticle of utility, a guardian spirit. When 
people ffie, it is said that they become spiritual bodies requir- 
mg spiritual food ; and in order that these spirits or nats may 
not harm the living, they make certain customary offerings to 
them. Some persons who have familiar spirits make annual 
offerings to the nats.’ He then goes on to say that the great 
Buddhist reforming conqueror in Burma, Anawrahta, in the 
Ilth cent. A.I)., attempted to destroy the worship, with the 
result that, ‘ when the jieople came to hear about the order 
of the king directing the destruction of their nnt-houses, they 
obeyed it, but they hung up a cocoanut in their houses to 
represent them, and as an offering to the dispossessed nats.’ 

In Nat-worship, as practised at the present day, 
we have, in fact, presented to us a composite faith, 
the result of all the influences which have through 


the ages been brought to hear on the modem in- 
habitant of Burma. Perhaps the best way to 
define the Nats is as supernatural beings derived 
from three separate sources : (1) The tutelary 
spirits that fill the earth and all that is thereon, 
man himself and all the creatures, objects, and 

g laces among which he lives and moves and has 
is being — springing out of the ancient indigenous 
Animistic beliefs of the people. (2) The ghoste 
and spirits of the departed — the ancestor-Avorship 
of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese races to the 
North and East. (3) The supernatural beings of 
the Buddhists, celestial, terrestrial, and infernal 
— imported with the professed^ faith, derived 
westward from the old Brahmanic cosmogony of 
India, and indicating in its terminology and form 
the sources of importation. The Nats and their 
worship represent, indeed, a mixture of three dis- 
tinct cults — nature-worship, ancestor-Avorship, and 
demon-worship. The comparatively recent im- 
ports from India are not yet, hoAvever, completely 
assimilated in the minds of the Burmese with 
their indigenous spirits. They more or less clearly 
distinguish betAveen them, and keep the ancestors 
and the spirits of nature distinct from the demons 
and godlings that have come to them from across 
the Avestem borders. 

The multiple origin of the modem Nat-worship 
accounts for the long-established attitude of the 
educated and the late Royal classes towards the 
cult of the Nats, in that it has made them accept in 
its entirety the demonolatry accompanying the im- 
portation of Buddhism, and reject the grosser forms 
of nature-worship inherited from their forebears. 
It also accounts for the opposite attitude of the 
uneducated classes, who have accepted in a con- 
fused way the Indian demonolatiy, and have at the 
same time adhered to the old mixed nature- and 
ancestor-worship of their inheritance as their chief 
cult. Among the Avild tribes, the further they are 
removed from civilization the more surely do their 
beliefs and practices accord vfith their descent or 
Avith their emrironment. 

This mixture of variant indigenous Animistic in- 
fluences and Indian Brahmanic demonolatry Avith 
Buddhist modifications thereof ^rvades all the 
religion and ethics of the civilized Barmans, Shans, 
and Talaings, and colours all their customs, cere- 
monies, beliefs, and superstitions, and the practices 
resulting therefrom. It is by no means absent 
from those of the uncultured peoples, and even wild 
tribes, who haA’e come and are steadily coming year 
by year in greater numbers, under the influence of 
Buddhism, and in the case of the Karens both 
under Buddhism and Christianity. This fact should 
never be lost sight of hy any one who Avishes 
to describe or to study the mental equipment and 
attitude of the peoples of Burma. 

Eclecticism in Burma. — A confused intermincb'ng of everj-- 
thing around them is often observable in the religious ideas of 
the more uncultivated tribes of mixed origin, e.g. the Taws, 
Hanus, Danaws, DaySs, Kadfis, Yaws, Hpons, etc., but it reaches 
a climax in the Lahns or Unhsos (called also Lahunfi, Lahn-hsi, 
and Kioi), who are the Musus, Mossos, and Luchais of Gamier, 
Prince Louis of Orleans, Bons d’Anty, and other French ob- 
servers. The Lahus are a TSbeto-Burman tribe of the Burmese 
group and lihsaw sub-group, living among the Shans and Was 
on the N.E. frontier bordering on China. Their traditions are 
Tibetan, and their cult an amalgam^ of ancestral Animism, 
Chinese Buddldsm, and Burmese practices, with an admixture 
of Confucianism. They worship titcara, guardians of houses, 
villages, the flood, the fell, and so on, of the ordinary type, and 
also a great general sky-spirit, Ne-n. They had priests (huge) 
in charge of shrines ifufang), under a tafuye, or high priest. 
All this 13 Tibetan Buddhism with Chinese nomenclature. There 
is still a tafuye, the Chief of llong Hka, who is civil and ecclesi- 
astical ruler. His abode and the temple he controls are Confucian 
in form, but with the usual Burmese Buddhist accessories. The 
shrines are called indifferently kaumd (Bunnese) or fufang 
(Chinese), and are decorated with Chinese inscriprions. Their 
chief festivals (irntriony and rratmoi) are held at the Chinese 
New Tear flike those of the Lihsaws generally), with Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese characterisfict 
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4 . Attitude towards Divinity. — There is no doubt 
that the idea of a single universal God is foreign to 
the Indo-Chinese mind as developed in Burma. 
There is no tendency towards a belief in God, or in 
idols or priests, as the symbols or interpreters of 
Divinity, or towards the adoration of stocks and 
stones. 

The nearest approach to an apprehension of the idea of God 
head is amonpr the Kachins, who in one series of legends refer 
to Ohinun Way Shun. He is said to have existed before the 
formation of the world, and to have created all the Nats. But, 
nnder the name Ka, he is also the Spirit of the Tilth. 

Nevertheless, there has always been much made of the pos 
session by the foirens of traditions concerning God and of ethics 
of a distinctly Christian type before 1828, when the existing 
American Baptist missionary influence commenced. The pro- 
nounced Christian and Judalstic tone of these traditions has 
naturally excited much comment, but there can be no doubt 
that they are imported, probably through early Roman Catholic 
missionaries about 1740 (Rita di Gian itana Percoto, 1781). 
Their strongly Jewish form has given rise to a rather vague con- 
jecture that they were learnt from early Nestorian Christians, 
during the wanderings of the Karens southwards from their 
original Indo-Chinese home. 

5 . The soul. — To the Burmau the soul is an in- 
dependent immaterial entity, bound by special 
attraction to an individual body, and giving life to 
it. But the soul can leave the body and return to 
it at will, or be captured and kept away. It is, 
however, essential to the life of the body that the 
soul should be in it, and so when it wanders the 

S erson affected is thrown into an abnormal con- 
ition, and dreams and swoons, or becomes ill. In 
a general way these ideas are shared by the 
Kachins, Chins, and Karens. The soul is material- 
ized in the form of an invisible butterfly (leippya), 
which hovers a while in the neighbourhood of the 
corpse after death. The leippyS, of King Mindon 
Min, who died in 1878, dwelt in a small, flat, heart- 
shaped piece of gold (thenyon), which was suspended 
over his body until burial. 

Sickness is caused by the wandering leippya, 
being captured by an evil spirit or a udteh. it is 
recalled oy ceremonies (leippya-hkaw) for adults, 
consisting of offerings to the spirit to induce it to 
rive up the leippya. Infants vnose mothers have 
died are in great danger lest the dead woman, 
having become a spirit, should retain the leippya, 
of her child. The ceremony in this case consists in 
propping up a mirror near the child, and dropping 
a film of cotton on it. If the film slips down into a 
kercliief placed below the mirror, it is laid on the 
child’s breast, and thus the IcippyS, is saved. 

Among the Kachins there is a belief that persons 
with the evil eye have two souls (numla), while all 
other people have only one. The eril eye is caused 
by the secondary soul. The Kachins say also that 
the spirit of a man lives in the sun, which is the 
universal essence (probably an echo of Indian 
Vedantic pliilosophy through Burmese Buddhism), 
and from it the threads of life spread out to each 
individual, in whom life lasts until the thread 
snaps. 

The Boul Is BO much mixed up with the idea of a spirit in the 
popular philosophy of all the races, that European observers 
have called the Karen la, which is really a synonj-m for an 
ordintir^' spirit or tio/, the soul. Thus, tlie Sa\STigtun^ KarcnSi 
the Tauu^hus, and the Taungj'os liave a saba-lexppv^ (paddy- 
butterfly), which Is the Spirit of the Tilth. So essential is thU 
spirit to the success of the tilth of the Karens that^ when paddy 
is sold, a handful is alwaj-s retained out of each b.'vsket, to pre- 
8 en‘e the sahd^leippyd to the sellera. Allied^ ^ this bclieii 
among the Sgau and Pwo Karens, Is^ the Spmt of Harvest, 
Pibiyaw, ^Yhich is a cricket that lives in o crab-hole. And so 
the earth thromi up by crabs Is used on the threshing-floor, ana 
crickets are placed on the 3 'okc-supports of ploughing oxen. 

6 . The future life.— Ideas as to a future life are 
but feebly developed in the Indo-Chine.se mind as 
exhibited in Burma ; and, where distinct notions 
of heaven and hell are reported (as amongst Kaun 
and Szi Kachins, and amongst Siyin am other 
Chins), they are due to contact with Burmese 

Buddhists. , , 

The Kachins genernUy do not go beyond consigning the Bpmt 
of the dead to a position among the Kata, or to the place where 


its fathers and mothers have gone,’ accordingly as harm doe* 
or does not befall the family or any of its memhers after the 
death. By certain ceremonies thev induce the Bpirits of the 
recently dead to go away and not return, but they do not knovi 
where they go. Siyin Chins after death still enjoy drinking and 
hunting, but in no definite place. The Haka Chins believe in 
Mithikwa (Deadnian's Village), divided into Pivethikwa and 
Sattikwa, pleasant and unpleasant. Every one goes to tlie 
former except those who are slain by the enemy, for they have 
to remain his slaves in Sattikwa until avenged by blood. This 
presents an Animistic explanation of the blood-feud. When 
Sawngtung Karens die they go to Ixjl Maw Hill, the home of Lei, 
the tribal guardian. 

•j. Benevolent spirits.— The Kachins say that 
Shingrawa, the man-creator of the earth, which he 
shaped with a hammer, is kind and good, and 
therefore little notice is taken of him, and slirines 
to him are few and neglected. This attitude to- 
wards benevolent nats is important as explaining 
the absence of their worship in Burma, and also 
the statement of most European observers that all 
nats and spirits are malevolent, which is not the 
case. The Southern Chins also have a national 
spirit, Kozin, who is indifferent. The house- 
guardian (eing,saung nat) of tlie Bormans and 
Talaings is another instance of a spirit who is 
described as simply indifi'erent. 

Besides Shingrawa, the Kachins recognize as 
beneficent nats : Sinlap, the giver of wisdom ; Jan, 
the sun ; and Shitta, the moon. These may he 
worshipped only hy the chief, once a year or at 
the periodical national festival (manau), and then 
witSiout sacrifices. Trikurat, or Kyam, is a good 
spirit of the forest, who fascinates the game which 
the hunter stalks. He is propitiated by treading 
on ashes from the house-hearth on return from a 
hunting expedition, and sprinkling the blood of the 
victim tow'ards the jungle. The Spirit of the 
Forest himself, ChitCn, is, however, of doubtful 
character. In some places he is represented as 
malignant and in others as good-natured. 

The attitude of the ordinary Burman Buddhist in regard t« 
this point is shown by an extract from the inscription in 
Burmese on a bell for a village pagoda : ' May the nats who 
dwell In the air and on the earth deiend from evil creatures the 
two fat bullocks which plough the fields. May the guardlon 
nat* of the bouse and toe village keep from barm Ohit-u, our 
son, and little MU Ml, our darling daughter,' 

8 . Nature-worship. — There is a distinct worship, 
or propitiation, of spirits representing Nature 
generally among all the tribes, m addition to that 
of the mdividual, familiar, or tribal guardians. 
There are everywhere national spirits of the Sky, 
the Sun and Moon, Rain and the Flood, of the 
Fell, the Forests and Trees, and of Agriculture. 
But the tendency to localize the national spirit is 
everywhere visible, and in reality the national 
^irit is often hardly differentiated from the tribal. 
Good instances of this are to he found in Uyingj’i, 
the Spirit of the Neighbourhood, among the Tal- 
aings, and in the ' District ’ nat of the Burmans and 
Talaings, who is knoivn as ‘ the Lord ’ {Ashingyi in 
Burmese, OhkayH in Talaing). 

(1) Spirits of the Sky. — Mu, or Mushang, is the 
nat of the heavens among the Kachins. Ponpliyoi 
of the Kachins dwells in the sky, and generally 
interests himself in the afl'airs of mankind, and so 
does UpakS of the Burmans ; but his interest is 
sinister, as he snaps up mortals. On tlie other 
hand, Sinlap, the Kaclim Spirit of Wisdom, also 
dwells in the sky. 

(2) Spirits of the Sun and Moon are found w 
various places. The best instances are the Kacbin 
Jan, the Sun, and Shitta, the Moon, already men- 
tioned. 

(3) Spirits of Ram. — The Thein nats of the 
Burmese arc the Spirits of the Sliowcrs. TJiey 
cause showers by coming out of their houses, the 
stars, to sport in mimic light. Thunder and light- 
ning are the clash of tlieir arms. 

(4) Spirits of the Wind.— Uhon, the Spirit of the 
Wind among the Kachins, may he worshipped only 
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At the national harvest festival {manmi), and then 
by the chiefs alone. The periodical winds bring 
the fertilizing rain ; hence, no doubt, the cult and 
its importance. 

(6) Spirits of the Flood . — The Burmans and Tal- 
aings believe that Maung Ingyi lives in the water, 
and causes death by drowning. He has a feast to 
himself in Waso {the Buddhist Lent). The wild 
head-hunting Was are careful to appease Ariyuom, 
the Spirit of the Flood, on their expeditions after 
hc&ds* 

(6) Spirits of the Fell . — The Wild Was are care- 
ful also to propitiate Hkumturu, the Spirit of the 
Fell, on their head-hunting expeditions. 

(7) Spirits of the Forests and the Trees. — The most 
widely spread nature-cult of all is that of the forest 
and tree nats. All the hill tribes dread them, and 
the most characteristic superstitions of the people 
of the cultivated plains are related to them. Every 

rominent tree, every grove, every area of jungle, 
esides the forest in general, has its special nat 
{seikthd in Burmese), often with a specialized name. 
Everywhere the ordinary home of the non-personal 
and non-familiar nat attached to the earth is in the 
trees. Among all the tribes, every dark and pro- 
minent hill-coppice has a naf-shrine in it. Among 
the Karens and all the allied tribes, the village- 
guardian lives in a tree, coppice, or dense grove 
near the village, where he has a shrine. Among 
the Tame Was also the village nat dwells in a tree, 
while the Wild Was always hang the guardian 
heads taken in head-hunting on the avenue ap- 
proaches to the villages. The general character of 
the foreat-na< is that of an evil spirit. Among the 
Burmans, Hmin Nat drives mad those who chance 
to meet him ; and, despite his occasional good 
character, ChiWn, the foreat-na< of the Kachins, 
represents the evil principle. Wannein, or Pie, Nat 
of the Taungyos is feared throughout a district 
which is larger than the habitat of the tribe. The 
familiar Burmese Akathas5, SeikkasS, and B5m- 
masO, who live respectively in the tops, trunks, 
and roots of trees, are, however, direct importa- 
tions, names and all, from India. 

The attitude of the more civilized peoples in the 
hills towards the forest s^pirits is well explained in 
an account of the Buddhist Palaungs in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer (i. 491) ; 

‘ Their naU live in a big tree, a well marked hill, a large rook, 
or Eome such natural feature. They are male and female, and 
all of them have names. The most powerful is the spirit who 
dwells on Loi Seng Hill and is called Takalu. Others of note 
are ; Taru-Rheng, who lives near the group of pagodas at Zeyan 
Village; Peng-Mong, who frequents the dense Jungle on the 
west side of the big hill near Zeykn ; Tahkulong used to live 
close to the ruin of an old pagoda near Payagyi or Selan Village, 
but he was much neglected, and has been invited to bestow 
himself in the clump of Jungle on the hillock at the east gate of 
Namshan, due east of the Sawbwa’s (chief's) palace ; the Loilan 
Nat lives on a hill near Myothit, and there are many more.’ 

Palaung customs are often illuminating, and one 
of the most instructive is the national festival held 
in March on Loi Seng Hill for the worship of the 
‘ first tea tree.’ Tea is their chief form of agricul- 
ture, and the interest in this worship and annual 
festival is that this tree is said to have been intro- 
duced only three hundred and seventy years ago. 
Here we have, then, before us the actual rise of an 
Animistic ritual. 

(8) Spirits of Agriculture. — These are, of course, 
universal, and are best dealt with generally, when 
discussing festivals and ceremonies. The Burmans 
and Talaings have Bhmadi (Indian origin) and 
SpinU of the Earth and Grain respectively. 
Among the Kachins, Wawm or Chinwawm can be 
worshipped by the chiefs alone, and only at festivals. 
The sabd-leippya (pad^-butterfly), the Spirit of 
the_ Tilth among the_ Karens, is worshipped by 
spiinkling lighted distilled liquor over the ground 
at the time of jungle-clearing by fire {taungyd 


cultivation). Often the tribal guardian and the 
Spirit of Agriculture are mixed up, as in the case 
of the Nat of Loi Maw Hill among the Karens, 
whose festival is in May. 

9. National Festivals. — (1) Quasi-Buddhist . — 
The Btirman has a natural talent for making his 
proceedings attractive and beautiful, and his 
national festivals have, therefore, attracted much 
attention, but the chief of them are now Buddhist, 
or so overladen with Buddhism as not to come 
within the present purview, the Animism in them 
being more or less directly Indian. Such as these 
are tlie New Year’s Feast, Thingyan Pwe, a feast 
of offerings (to the monks), the Water Feast of 
European observers held in Tagu (April) ; the 
illuminations in Thadingyut (Oct^er) ; the Tawa- 
deintha in Tasaungnion (November). 

At the New Fear’s Feast, the dousing of eve^ 
one met with is perhaps the most remarkable 
custom that the European observes in the country, 
but it is really a reference to Indian Brahmanism, 
as the water represents consecrated water used for 
washing the sacred images. The root-idea of 
throwing it on human beings is to honour them by 
treating them as sacred. Its true ceremonial 
nature comes out well in the words of Sir J. G. 
Scott (The Burman, ii. 61) : 

‘The wetting is considered a compliment. A clerk comes up 
to his master, Bhekoi to him, and gravely pours the contents of a 
silver cup down the back of his neck, saying, " Ye kadaw mi," 
“ I will do homage to you with water.’” 

At the T&wadeintha Festival, the padethd bin, a 
sort of Christmas tree, representing the abode of 
the nats and covered with gifts of all kinds, includ- 
ing money, is of an Indo-Chinese type. It is, 
however, deposited at the pagoda or monastery, 
and is used for the maintenance of the place or for 
alms at the disposal of the custodians (kyaung- 
thugyl, kajapiya dayaka). 

(2) Indigenous seasonal. — The majority of the 
indigenous festivals are seasonal feasts connected 
more or less directly with agriculture, and they 
exhibit two prominent iphenomena : There is no 
prayer for assistance connected with them, but 
plenty of precaution that the spirits may not 
interfere, and they mostly include a drunken orgy. 
The root-idea of much of the ceremonial is illus- 
trated by the great October naf-feast of the 
Palaungs held at Namshan, in which the nats are 
simply invited to join, their arrival being signified 
by atmospheric changes determined by the wise 
man called in. 

The Red Karens have a seedtime festival in April, 
at which the ceremony is chiefly a maypole dance 
round a ceremonially selected post; and before 
sowing, the Kachins have six holidays, all connected 
with agricultural operations. What the object of 
the Karen festival is does not appear, but that of 
the Kachins is distinctly to avert danger to the 
coining crop. 

Averting danger is also the clear object of the 
harvest festivals. At the Edu festival of the Red 
Karens (the term implying merely a ‘ public 
ceremony ’), a tribal scape-goat in the shape of an 
image of an elephant or horse is provided. The 
same idea runs through the harvest feast of the 
Talaings and Burmans, at which a straw woman, 
clothed in skirt (tamein), kerchief, and articles 
of female attire, and a quantity of kauk-Jmyin 
(sticky rice confection) are put into a cart and 
driven round the fields, and finally set up at the 
place selected for the bin. The village boys usually 
eat the rice, though in some fear and trembling for 
the vengeance of the nat. The Red Karens are 
nob, however, satisfied with their scape-goat, but 
further proceed to frighten away the ghosts of 
friends and relatives by noise, and to appease them 
! by small pieces of roasted bullock or pig sent in 
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procession to the next village, to be eaten by friends 
there. They thus avert danger in all the occult 
"ways known to them. 

10. Anc^tor-worship. — The obvious origin of 
the races inhabiting Burma would argue strong 

roclivities towards pronounced ancestor-worship, 

_ ut it is a matter of great interest and importance 
in the study of religion in the Far East that the 
facts point the other way. The further removed 
tribes are from the Chinese frontier and influence, 
the vaguer is the nature of the worship of ancestors, 
and the more do their spirits become mixed up with 
the worship of the nats in general. Thus, among 
the Southern Chins, as weU as among the cultured 
Talaings,^ Shans, and Burmans, strongly imbued 
with Indian ideas, the ancestors and the general 
TMts are all mixed up. Among the Kachms any 
one may, but does not necessarily, become a nat 
after death, and additions are constantly being 
made to the number of such ancestral rmts^ on the 
motion of the mediums called in when sickness 
occurs. The most primitive form of ancestor- 
worship is observable among the Hpons, a void 
nomad waterways tribe of the Burmese group who 
worsliip only the dead parents, and not even the 
grand-parents. When there is any sickness about, 
food is placed at the north end of the house, 
perhaps indicating the origin of immigration, and 
the head of the family prays to his parents to help 
themselves and liim. 

On tlie other hand, tribes along the Eastern 
frontiers show strong Chinese proclivities. The 
recently arrived Mengs (Miaotzu) to the N.E. are 
practically purely ancestor-worshippers, with very 
vague ideas of a general^ over-ruling power. The 
Yaos, also strongly Chinese, have a particular 
dread of tlie ancestors, who are worshipped shortly 
after a marriage, at a special altar, which is carried 
into the hills and left there. The more secluded 
the place, the less chance have the ancestors of 
finding their way home. The Akhas propitiate 
the ancestors {mtf^as), who are said to liv'e in the 
regions of the setting sun, in order to prevent their 
returning home and injuring them. They enter 
the house by the west door, which is tabued to 
males, though women may use it reverently. 
Similarly, the gates and great entrance arches to 
Akha villages are meant to keep out the ancestors, 
and are closed when a sacrifice is going on. It 
may here be noted that among Karens and other 
tribes the house nats live to the west of the house. 
The Akhas 11011 not talk about the ancestors, as 
they might avenge any derogatory remarks on the 
speaker. The allied Akhos believe that the ances- 
tors dwell at a special hearth in the house tabued 
to all but the family. The Lihsaws, who have 
many Chinese leanings, have a mixed worship of 
ancestors and nats of the forest and fell. 

11. Totemism. — Totemism may be said to exist 
in Burma in certain indications to be found only 
in customs relating to eating and marriage, and 
doubtfully in the naming of ohfldren. The tendency 
throughout the country is to eat all edible living 
creatures, ivithout superstitions being attached to 
those selected ; but the tribes will sometimes 
eschew certain animals. Kachins except from 
their diet snakes, wild cats, monkeys, and usually 
dogs. Karens will not eat any monkeys,^ except 
the white-eyelid monkey. Among Kachins and 
Karens there is in some instances a very strict 
limitation of marriage to certain villages. In the 
Burmese Royal Family marriage between the _kmg 
and his sister (half-sister preferred)_w_as prescribed, 
and such marriages between the original ancestors 
are the rule in tales of origin. Kadu villages are 
divided into two factions, Amil and Apwa, which 
take each other’s girls in marriage ; the girls then 
belong to the faction into which they have married. 


The strongest indication of a former totemism is in 
a custom among the Kachins by which persons of 
the same ‘ family name ’ are all considered to bo of 
the same blood, and may not marry even when 
belonging to differen t tribes. The Shan and Kachin 
system of naming children after animal ‘ birthday ’ 
names, and of clianging and concealing personal 
names in after life, has been referred to a former 
totemism ;_but this is an extremely doubtful refer- 
ence, especially as the Burmese nan (Indian nama), 
or animal name, distinguishing the birthdays of 
Burmans, relates solely to astrmogical ideas. 

12. Tales of origin. — The meaning and objects 
of tales of origin told by the tribes in Burma, where 
not directly intended to connect a tribe with some 
revered personage or people of a higher civilization, 
are obscure, and it would be difficult to trace any 
connexion even between tales of animal origin and 
totemism. Most of the tales are merely historical, 
or meant to be historical, as in the cases where 
origin is traced to a certain village (Sokte and 
Kweshin Chins), or in the common ascription of 
the birthplace of a tribe to a rock or lull with a 
special name, usually in remembrance apparently 
of some place before migration. Other tales are 
obviously attempts at an explanation, sucli as 
coming out of the bowels of the earth (Thado and 
Yo Chins). The more civilized tales are old-world 
stories, partly out of their Scriptures, dished up 
afresh, as when the Burmans relate in a circum- 
stantial way their descent from nine celestial 
beings — five men and four women. Sometimes we 
find incompatible origins recorded by different 
observers of the same tribes or groups of tribes. 
Thus Was are variously said, in different stories, 
to be descended from celestial beings, frogs, and 
gourds. 

(o) Human origin.— Taiea ot bumnn origin generally contain 
a miraculous element, but not always. The White Karens say 
that they came from the children of a married brother and sister 
that quarrelled and separated. Kachins also claim descent from 
5 married brother ona sister— Pawpaw Nan-chaung and Ohang- 
hko — and the fragments of her child cut up by a nat. White 
Ohins came from a man and a woman that fell from the clouds. 
The miraculous elementsometlmesinvolres theldea of virgin con- 
ception, perhaps more or less directly Buddhist. Thus, a variant 
of the Kachin tale of Obang-hko describes her os having no 
husband; and the Inthos claim descentfrom a Burmese princess 
by the spirit of a lover whom she had never met. The miracu- 
lous element often involves descent from an egg. The Yahao 
Ohins are descended from on egg laid by the sun and hatched in 
a pot by o Burmese woman, the Palaunra from one of three eggs 
laid by a Naga (serpent) princess ; but this last legend is largely 
of Buddhist origin. The Tows, however, simply say that they 
came out of an egg. Magic is sometimes brought into play to 
account for tribal origin, os when the Sgnu and Pwo Karens say 
thot they ore descended from a primeval ancestor, Tawmaipah, 
through the magical powers of a boar’s tusk. 

(6) Animal origin. — Hsenwi (Theinni) Shans are descended 
from tigers, and all their taidnccls (chiefs) include hsd (tiger) in 
their personal nome. YokwS, Thetta, and Kapi China were all 
born of a wild goat. The ancestor of the Maru Kachins was a 
nat married to a monkey, and their children were the bear and 
the rainbow, and a brother and sister that married All these 
were natt. 

(c) TegitatU origin . — According to the Kachins, the Creator, 
Ohinun Way Shun, made the first nun, Shingran-a, out of a 
pumpkin with the aid of the nats. Shin^wo made the earth. 
The primeval pair of the Siyin Chins came out of a gourd that 
fell from heaven and split open as it fell. The Tame Was also 
came out of n gourd, 

13. Deluge tales. — Closely connected vyith tales 
of origin, stories of a Deluge are common in Burma 
among Slians, Kachins, and Karens. The Kachins 
say that the world was destroyed by a_ flood, and 
only a brother and sister were saved in a boat, 
though the nats were unaffected by it. This seems 
to point to a partial flooding of the country at some 
period, as the Deluge tale of the Kengtung Shans 
refers directly to the time before the great lake in 
the Kengtung State was naturally drained off. 

14. Evil spirits.— (1) General characteristics . — 
The root characteristic of the nats is power. They 
can do as they like, and the fulfilment of wishes 
depends on them. They are all-powerful, and 
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irresistible so far as mankind is concerned. As to 
the supposed exercise of their powers, it is com- 
monly said by observers that among the wild 
tribes all the spirits are maleficent (natso) ; but 
this is an obvious error, arising out of the fact that 
worship is almost entirely devoted to the warding 
off of the evil spirits, the kindly ones being not 
usually worshipped at all. This is shown in the 
notable instance, inter alia, of the Kachin belief 
that the ghosts of the murdered cannot trouble the 
murderer, as they would be too much afraid of his 
ghost after his death to worry him while still 
alive. 

The general attitude of the people of Burma 
towards the evil spirits is well illustrated by that 
taken respective^ oy the Chins, and the Sgau and 
Pwo Karens. T?o the Chins the evil spirits are 
individual, and belong to everything — village, 
house, clan, family, person, the flood, the fell, the 
air, the trees, and especially the ctovcs in the 
jungle. They are innumerable. In the house 
alone there are twenty, of whom the following six 
are important : 

‘ Dwopi lives above the door of the house, and has the power 
of inflicting madness, Inmai Uvea in the post in the front comer 
of the house, and can cause thorns to pierce the feet and legs. 
Nokpi and Nalwun live in the verandah, and can cause women 
to be barren. NaonS lives in the wall, and causes fever and ague. 
Awaia lives above and outside the gate, and can cause nightmare 
and bad dreams’ {Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. i. p. 473). 
The Sgau and Pwo Karens believe that Na is 
incarnate in all dangerous animals, and he is cere- 
monially driven away from the fields and houses. 
The Seven Na destroy by the tiger, old age, 
sickness, drowning, man, fall, and ‘every other 
means.' 

(2) Ghosts. — Tase is the generic term for malignant 
ghosts, which are the spirits of those who have 
existed as human beings and are still endowed with 
passions and material appetites. They roam about 
after sunset in search of human prev. There is o. 
great fear of the ghosts of the recently dead. This 
is illustrated in various ways. Thus to the Kachins 
the ordinary evil spirit is the ghost of a recently 
deceased ancestor, and among the Bed Karens no 
dead body may be taken through the village, or by 
any way but that nearest to the cemetery, even if 
a hole in the house wall is entailed thereby. Bar- 
mans have a modified form of the Karen idea as to 
carrying the dead to burial. 

(а) Haunting ghosts.— To the Burmana natsein are the ghoata 
of peraona who have died a violent death {thage) and haunt the 
place of death. Under Buddhiat influence the idea has been 
extended to monka and nuns who break their vowa. 

(б) Ghosts of vxmen who die in childbirth.— In common with 
every part of India, all the people of Burma have a apeclal dread 
of the ghoats of women who die in childbirth {thabit). Among 
the Red Karena (Bre) no man may help to bury such a woman. 
The Kachin swawm ia a vampire, composed of a woman dying in 
childbirth and her child, which tranamigratea into animals ; but 
this notion is, no doubt, due to mixed Brahmanic and Buddhist 
influence, from propinquity to Sbans and Burmana. 

(3) Forms assumed hy evil spirits. — The ideas 
current in the most civilized parts among the 
Burmans as to the forms which evil spirits assume 
are typical of the whole country. They may be- 
come incarnate in dangerous animals, especially 
the large poisonous snake, hamadryad. They may 
be contained in anything, such as a large wooden 
limhan (low food-stand), which disappears on being 
touched, or a stone pillar embedded in the ground, 
which will rise and disappear suddenly (Mandalay 
District). They take terrifying forms — a leopard, 
a black pig swelling into an enormous black 
shadowy figure, a white apparition rushing at its 
victim (Mandalay District). Hminzd are the 

f hosts of children in the form of cats and dogs. 

'haye and thabet are hideous giants with long 
slimy tongues, which they use as an elephant uses 
his trunk (borrowed from India). 

(4) Disease and death. — Disease and death are 
always due to the action of evil spirits. The origin 


of this belief is well illustrated by the Bed Karens, 
who say that Lu is a particularly wicked spirit, 
living on corpses and causing disease and death in 
order to supply himself with food. So among the 
T.alaings the house guardian will cause fever, unless 
offerings of money, rice, eggs, sugar, and fruit are 
made to him, as he has to be kept well fed. 

Much of the belief in the causing of disease and 
death by spirits is due to the idea of vengeance on 
the living for misfortunes that the spirits have 
suffered during life. The spirits of the unfortunate 
(tase, thaye, thabet) all cause death or epidemics. 
This idea has brought about a peculiar form of 
vengeance, inflicted by the living on the man who 
introduces an epidemic into a Karen village. The 
unlucky individual incurs a perpetual debt, pay- 
able by his descendants until the ‘ value ’ of each 
life lost in consequence is wiped out. Vengeance 
for slights and injuries inflicted on spirits is, of 
course, expected. Thus, fever is the natural 
consequence of mocking at a spirit-shrine (natsin, 
nat-thitpin). 

There is a mixture of the ideasof the benevolent guardian and 
the malignant spirit in this connexion, no doubt due to the notion 
of vengeance above alluded to. This comes out cle.arly in the 
legend of Mahagiri or MagayS Nat, one of the Thirty-seven. He 
was in the story a blacksmith put to a cruel death at Tagaung, the 
first capital of the Burmans, and he is also the house guardian 
of to-day {eingsaung naf)- He causes a fatal colic, known ns 
Tagaung colic, and recognized as such in Burmese pharmacy. 
Among the Kachins disease and death are caused by the action 
of ancestors, who have become nats, and pain by the bite of nats. 
In 1902 a quantity of circumstantial evidence was produced to 
the Land Revenue Settlement Office of Mandalay as to a number 
of deaths occurring in succession in consequence of cultivating 
certain fields of the Kanniza and Nanmadawza tioins (cultivated 
areas), all attributed to the action of the guardian nats. 

15 . Guardians. — The people of Burma regard 
guardian spirits with mixed feeling. They Took 
to them for support and safety in all conditions of 
life, and at the same time consider them to be 
decidedly capable of infinite mischief. They occupy 
a place midway between the indiflerent benevolent 
spirit and the actively malignant spirit. The pre- 
dominant feeling towards the guardians is that 
they have to be kept in a good temper. 

Guardians are, or course, infinite in their variety, 
as everything connected with mankind and his 
environment has its guardian. The propitiatory 
candles oflered everywhere at pagodas are in the 
shape of the guardian nat of the day on which the 
worshipper was bom. The combination of the 
guardians of the birthdays of the bridal pair con- 
trols the lucky and unlucky days for marriage. 
All this, however, is Brahmanic influence on a 
Buddhist people. 

(а) Human guardians.— The Sgau and Pwo Karens say that 
every man has bis guardian (fa), which may wander in his sleep 
or be stolen by demons, and then follow sickness and death. 
Sickness can be removed only by a sacrifice at which every mem- 
ber of the family must bo present, or it is unavailing. Incident- 
ally this is a cause lor reluctance to being baptized as a Christian, 
as refusal to join in the ceremony is looked on as committing 
murder ; or, on the other hand, it may lead to entire families 
being baptized together. A convert to Christianity is treated as 
dead, and there is a mock burial to induce bis fa to believe that the 
convert really is dead, so ns not to miss him at the next sacrifice 
for restoration to health. 

(б) House guardians.— The eingsaung nat, or house guardian, 
is regarded and treated in a great variety of ways. One use 
mode of him by the Talaings ia to scare away burglars. The 
Burmese have largely incorporated their ideas regarding him 
into their acquired Buddhism, and make images of Buddha 
(thayo) out of the bones of respected relatives who have been 
cremated, ground to powder, and mixed with wood-oil {thissVj. 
They pray to these images as the house guardians. The incor- 
poreal house not of the Burman, however, lives in the south post 
of the house {thabylteing), and so it is adorned with leaves, and 
all corpses are placed beside it when laid out. Among the 
Taungthus the interest of the house guardian in the people is so 
mat that he must be informed if the family ia increased or 
decreased in size. The Karena think that the best way to pro- 
pitiate the house guardian is to supply Wm with liquor— an 
instance of anthropomorphism. The abiding terrors of the Wild 
Wa are Ariya and Liyea, bis house guardians, and he pro 
pitiates them with perpetual sacrifices of considerable value 
Whenever anything goes wrong. 

(c) Village and toum guardians. — The terror of the bouii 
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puardlan exhibited by the Wild Wa is Intensifled to such an ex- 
tent when he contemplates Hkura Yeng, the village guardian, 
that It has led to the human sacrifice and to the head-hunting for 
that purpose which have made him famous throughout Burma 
and Indo-China and many parts of Ohina itself. Among the 
Burmans and the people generally the village and town natt 
(Xied taung, ilyomd') are regarded much in the same light as 
are the bouse nots. 

(d) Tribal and national guardians ^Among the Chins the 

founders of clans (iAun) are the guardians of ail their descend- 
ants — a fact which gives a clue to the institution of tribal or 
State guardians generally. Sometimes the State or national 
guardian exists at a special locality, but has no particular cere- 
monial attaclied to him. Thus Lei, the national guardian of the 
Sawngtung Karens, lives on Loi Maw Hill, but is not propitiated ; 
and Nang Naga, the female not of Yang Hpa Hin Hill at Keng- 
tung, who is the guardian of that State, has no particular 
ceremonies belonging to her. This is modified usually to an 
annual festival, as with the Hpons, who are said to know of no 
other spirit than the Great Nat (Natgyi), and have the idea of 
the national guardian in its simplest form. Formal worship on 
a large scale is, however, fairly common, as with the Eachins. 
ft is sometimes most reverential, as when the Szi Eachins 
worship Yunnu wdth bared head and crouching attitude. 
Wannein or Pie Nat of the Thungyos is a generic name for the 
guardians of groups of villages. He is worshipped at a consider- 
able festival field annually, 

(«) Property guardians.— The guardians of objects belonging 
to or connected with mankind assume an infinite variety of form. 
Examples are the spirit maidens (nat-thami) who guarded the 
eleven royal umbrellas at the Palace of Mandalay, one being 
specially attached to each. Racing boats, and therefore the 
royal boats, are possessions of great value in Burma, and the 
wfiolo world of the nafs was called in to guard those at the Royal 
Palace of the late dynasty. The guardians were represented by 
carvings and pictures in great variety all over the boats : squir- 
rels, tigers, fish, birds, centipedes, nats at Indian origin, men, 
ceateuTBlathamSkln), crocodiles, parrots, nats of the sun and 
moon, and the man-lion (manuthihd). The lake-dwellers of the 
Yawnp Hwe Lake, the InthiLs, have copied this Idea in the 
worship of the Bpaungdaui.u, five images of Buddha, on their 
ancestral barge. To this category of nuts belong the Oktaeaung, 
or treasure-guardians, of the Burmese, who are spirit maidens in 
charge of treasures burled in the earth. Sawlapaw, the late 
great chief of the Red Earens, had a special spirit-guarded 
treasury above ground (aukhato); but this was due to Shan 
Influence. 


i6. Propitiation. — (1) Ceremonies . — All propiti- 
atoiT ceremonies among fcbe wild tribes end in 
drinking and dancing, and commonly in drunken 
orgies. Among the Burman villagers a typical 
instance of the procedure at such a ceremony is that 
here extracted from the Upper Burma Gazetteer, 
pt. i. vol. ii. p. 30 : 

‘ The rites were performed in a stretch of thick Jungle, about 
a quarter of a mile from the village. There were about twenty 
men and as many hoi’s, but no women. Although women are 
most commonly the hierophants in the exorcism of note, they 
are never present at formal nat feasts. The natsin (shrine) was 
a small wooden house on piles at the foot of a fine padauk tree, 
which was connected at tfie back of the door of the shrine by a 
number of plies of white thread, called the note' bridge. The 
spirit ordinarily lived in this tree, and only came to the shrine 
to secure the offerings. He was a Jungle spirit, a hamadryad. 
Their officiating wise man was an old Burman of no particular 
position in the village. He commenced proceedings by offering 
a corked bottle of kaungyl (rice beer) to the seiklha (Jungle 
spirit) of the padauk tree. This was followed by another of 
water, and then little heaps of lapll (tea salad) placed on largo 
leaves were deposited with the same genuflexions ns arc custom- 
ary at the pagoda. This was done by the assembled villagers, 
and, while it was going on, the sayd (wise man) sprinkled water 
all round the shnne, and strewed rice in handfuls about it 
This rice was furnished by each household in the village. The 
officiating sayd then recited a long prayer for rain from the 
north and from the south (which was the main object of the 
ceremony), and tor peace and deliverance, and for Immunity 
from evil generally.' .... 

A formal tug-of-war is performed by the whole village taking 
sides. Tins is a Burman ceremony, and its object is to rouse 
the Ihein nats, spirits of the showers, to come out of the stars, 
which are their houses. In the Chindn-in district a bamboo 
basket, on which is painted a woman's face, swathed in a Jacket 
and skirt (tamein), is carried on a man’s shoulders, to the dancing 
of youths and maidens. 

(2) Offerings and sacrifices . — ^The Kachins rive 
an explanation of the objects of animal sacrifices 
and of the common practice of consuming the fle-sh 
of the sacrifice. They say that, tvlien they are in 
trouble, their primeval mother, Chang-hko, de- 
ni.ands the pigs and the cattle, or she tvill cat out 
their lives. So, tvhen any one is sick, they say, 
‘AVe must eat to the Txats* The Kuchins have, 
further, an illuminating custom of being able to 
promise the sacrifice ordered by the tutnsa (exor- 


cist) at some future time, if it be not available 
when first ordered. Here we seem to have the 
embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and 
effigies, in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the 
Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. 

The principle of sacrifice is to give a small portion 
of the animal or thing sacrificed to the nats and to 
devour the rest, or to eat up what has temporarily 
been deposited as an ofiering. Sometimes only the 
useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. Thus 
the \Vhite Karens give up small portions only, 
and the Kachins a portion, cut off by the village 
butcher {kyang-jong), of all animals taken in hunt- 
ing, to the house guardians as ‘ nats’ flesh. ’ Among 
the Burmans the edible parts of large animals sacri- 
ficed are placed on the nats’ shrine for a short time. 
The commoner practice, however, is to give what is 
useless. Burmans hang round shrines tlie entrails 
of fowls used for divination. Some Kachins give 
only the offal of sacrificed animals, while Red 
Karens deposit the head, ears, legs, and entrails, 
on the shnnes of nats. 

Absolute sacrifice, though uncommon on any 
considerable scale, is not unknown. In times of 
sickness. Bed Karens give offerings of pigs, fowls, 
rice, and liquor, at the cemetery, to the evil spirit, 
Lu. Akhas offer a portion of all feasts to the 
ancestors, at the place where the last death occurred, 
or to the west of the house ‘where the ancestors 
live,’ in a pot which is afterwards buried. 

On a small scale, absolute sacrifice is common 
enough. Burmans always pour out a libation 
(yesetkya) at alms-givings and funerals. Marfl 
Ivachins make a libation to the nats before drink- 
ing any liquor. Takings offer the first morsel of 
all food to the village guardian, by bolding the 
platter in the air. At the great national pastime, 
boat-racing, there is always a preliminary paddle 
over the course by both sides to propitiate the 

f uardian spirits of the river; 'at the stem of each 
oat a man crouches, holding with outstretched 
arm a bunch of plantains, some cooked rice, flowers, 
and betel ’ (Scott, T/te Burman, ii. 69). 

The animals and food sacrificed are usually those 
used for food by the people : buffaloes, pigs, fowls 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens) ; pigs and fowls (Was, 
Shans, Burmans, White Karens) ; dogs (Kachins, 
Chins) ; cows and goats (Kachins, Chins) ; fish and 
eggs (most tribes). Of vegetable foods, cooked rice 
is the usual offering, and also the locally made 
liquors. Taungthfis offer annually fish (ngdpein), 
liquor, rice, and the household stew in KasQn 
(April-May) to the house nats-, and fish, rice, 
ginger, salt, and chillies in NaySn (May-June) to 
the village nats. 

Vj. Human sacrifice. — There can be no doubt 
that human sacrifice prevailed in Burma until 
recent days, both as a propitiatory and os a pre- 
ventive action in reference to the unseen powers ; 
and, in the case of the Wild Was, the extension of 
the practice even to the present time in the form 
of head-hunting is of the greatest interest, because 
that custom has there a direct ceremonial origin. 

(1) Burmans . — When AlaunghnayS, the founder 
of the last or Alompra dynasty oi Btinna, founded 
Rangoon in 1755, lie sacrificed_^ a Taking prince, 
whose spirit became the SfilC Natgyi, or Guardian 
{MyosadSl, of Rangoon, still worshipped at the StIlS 
Pagoda, a prominent shrine in the heart of the 
now great city. When his Inst great successor, 
MindOn Min, father of Thibaw who was deposed 
in 1835, founded Mandalay in 1857, he caused a 
pregnant woman to be skin at night on the advice 
of a pound (Hindu astrologer), in order that her 
spirit might become the guardian nat of the new 
city. Ofierings of fruit and food were openly made 
by the king in the palace to the spirit of the dead 
iTOman, which was supposed to have taken the 
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shape of a snake. It should he home in mind 
that the word ‘ Alaunghpaya ’ as a name means 
‘ a coming Buddha,’ and that Mindon Min was a 
strict Buddhist in ordinary life. In the Anglo- 
Burman war of 1826, the commander of the Bur- 
mese army, the Pukhan Wungyl, proposed to offer 
the European prisoners at Ava as a sacrifice to the 
nats, and sent them to the Aungbinle Lake, near 
Mandalay, for the purpose. 

In addition to this direct evidence, there is that 
afibrded by the stone figures, grasping clubs, ns 
guardians (sade), at the comers of the city walls 
at Mandalay, seated above jars filled with oil of 
various kinds. Circumstantial tales exist of human 
sacrifices on the setting up of such figures both at 
Araarapura (1782) and at Mandalay. 

The object of such human sacrifices, also 
attached to the foundation of the main city gates, 
is that the haunting ghost (natsein) of the de- 
ceased shall hover about the place, and attack all 
strangers who come with evil intentions. The 
frequent change of capital which has occurred 
throughout Burmese history is said by the Bur- 
mans to have been due to the loss of emciency on 
the part of the guardians, as shoivn by the dis- 
appearance of the oil in the jars under their images, 
ana other portents. 

(2) Slums. — About a hundred years ago the 
boundary at Kenglaw between the Shan States 
of Kengtung and Kenghung, now the British 
and Chinese boundary, was fixed by burying two 
men alive, one facing north and the other south. 
In British times two images of Buddha were sub- 
stituted, back to back, at the same place for the 
same purpose. 

(3) White Karens and Danaws. — White (Mepu) 
Karens have abandoned slavery, but, while it ex- 
isted, slaves were buried alive with their masters. 
A small hole was left through which they could 
breathe, and food was supplied to them for seven 
days. If they could then rise unaided froni their 
graves, they became free. The same thing is said 
of the Danaws. 

(4) Wild Was; head-hunting. — The Wild Was 
expose human heads for the general propitiation 
of guardian spirits, the custom being one of the 
most instractive among those to be observed in 
Burma, as these people have to hunt annually for 
the heads they thus set up. The Wild Was’ own 
description of the origin of their head-hunting is 
thus given in the Asiatic Quarterly Beview, Jan. 
1896: 

‘ Ya Htawm and Ta Htai are the father and mother epirits of 
the Was, and of all their spirits alone were genial and henipnant. 
The most seemly offering to them was a snow-white grinning 
skull. The ordinary sacrifices on special occasions were, how- 
ever, to he buffaloes, bullocks, pigs, and fowls, with plentiful 
libatlona of rice spirit. The special occasions were marriage, 
the commencement of a war, death, and the putting up of a 
human skull. In addition to these meat offerings, a human 
skull was always desirable under exceptional circumstances, or 
for special objects. Thus, when a new village was founded, a 
skull was an imperative necessity. If there were a drought 
which threatened a failure of the crops, no means would be so 
successful in bringing rain as the dedication of a skull. If 
dise^e swept away many victims, a skull alone would stay the 
pestilence. But the good parental ogres e.\preBsly said it was 
not necessary that the villagers should slay a man in order to 
get his head. They might get the skull by barter.' 

The regulated posting up of men’s heads ensures 
plenty of dogs (to eat), com, and liquor. The Wa 
regards his skulls as aproteotion against the spirits 
of evU. Without a skull his harvest might fail, 
his kine might die, the ancestral spirits might be 
enraged, or malignant spirits might gain entrance 
to the village and kill the inhabitants or drink all 
the liquor. 

The skulls are placed on posts (tak-keng) or in 
an avenue approaching the village, usually rmder 
over-arching trees or dense undergrowth, after the 
fashion of the Kachin avenue approach, which 


consists of posts ornamented with symbols and 
imitation weapons to keep oH' evil spirits. 

A Wa never misses an opportunity of taking a 
head, because the ghost of the dead man hangs 
about his skull and resents the apjtroach of other 
spirits. For this reason the skulls of strangers are 
the most valuable, for such a ghost does not know 
his way about, and cannot possibly wander from 
his earthly remains. An unprotected stranger is 
therefore pretty sure to lose his head if he wanders 
among the Wild Was, no matter what the time of 
the year may be. The more eminent he is, the 
more sure he is to die. 

There is a regular season for head-hunting — in 
March and April — to protect the crops, and at least 
one new head is required annually. The head- 
hunting party is usually about a dozen strong. 
Villages are never attacked, nor does the party 
leave its own country. They sometimes meet and 
attack each other for heads, but this does not pro- 
voke revenge. There is a tariff for heads when 
bought, according to ease in securing them. Lem 
are lowest; Lahu much more expensive; Chinese 
very expensive ; ordinary Shan are rare ; Burmese 
never secured. 

When heads are brought home there is a general 
dance ending in drunken orgies. They are cleaned 
before being put up. No offerings are ever made 
in the avenue of skulls, and sacrifices are all made 
at the spirit-house in the village, while the bones, 
skins, horns, hoofs, and feathers are deposited there 
or in individual houses, never in the avenue. 

One proof of the sacrificial nature of the human 
head-hunting lies in the treatment of buffalo heads. 
Each house stands apart on its own plot of uneven 
ground, and is usually enclosed within a slight 
fence. Inside this is the record of the number of 
buffaloes the o^vne^ has sacrificed to the spirits. 
For each beast he puts up a forked stick, in shape 
like the letter Y, and there are usually rows of 
these from three or four to hundreds. The heads 
thus represented are piled up in a heap at the end 
of the house, as a guarantee of good faith in the 
matter of the sticks. 

As a consequence of this head-hunting habit, 
Wa villages are cleverly contrived savage fort- 
resses; but, except in this matter, the Wild Was 
are harmless, unenterprising agriculturists, well 
behaved and industrious. 

The breaking down of the custom from actual head.hunting 
to mere symbolism is seen from the Chinese view of the Was. 
Thej- reckon the Wa’s civilization by his method of head- 
collecting. The most savage, the Wild Was proper, are those 
who take any heads, next those who take heads in fights only, 
next those who merely buy them, and the most civilized are 
those who substitute heads of bears, panthers, and other wild 
beasts for human heads. There are, however, real Wild Was 
who ring all these changes round the head-hunting centre, 
which is about the Nawng Hkeo Labe. 

i8. Protective action. — Apart from the employ- 
ment of such agents as mediums, exorcists, and 
the like, with their arts, such as necromancy, 
magic, and so on, the peoples of Burma take pro- 
tective action on their own account against the 
unseen powers of evil. This is roughly a residuum 
of the various kinds of knowledge that their ‘ wise 
men ’ have taught them. No part of the population 
is free from the resultant practices. Buddhism is 
quite powerless not only to restrain these practices, 
but even to help the people to escape from them. 
Orthodox Buddhist monks will not, in the more 
civilized parts and under the ordinary conditions 
of life, join in the more openly Animistic protective 
ceremonies, yet they will be present on sufficiently 
imiiortant occasions, and take, as it were, a scrip- 
tural share in thein. The use of the monk at 
deathbeds, with which he is not professionally 
concerned, and which he is not always asked to 
attend, is that the good influence of his pious 
presence may keep away evil spirits. His prea- 
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ence is, in fact, an additional protective charm 
against tlie fiats. 

(1) General proteelion , — In all Burmese houses there la kept 
a of charmed water (nyaunji/i-o), over which an astrologer 
has uttered spells. This water is sprinkled about the house, as 
a protection against evil spirits generally. Another specific for 
protection against troublesome familiar spirits is a change of 
name practised by Burmans and Shans. Burmans when on a 
journey keep away evil spirits by tying a bunch of plantains 
and a twig of the thabyi tree to a cart or boat. An offering to 
the nearest shrine {natsin) each time a fishing boat is launched 
will prevent the nats from interfering with a haul. Hunters tie 
back the twigs of any large tree they meet in their way, to scare 
away the forest demons Itawianng nat). At all boat-races the 
main object of the preliminary paddle over the course with 
offerings is to prevent the nafs who inhabit that particular reach 
of the river from interfering with the race. 

(2) Specific action. — (a) P roteetion against the spirit! of the re- 
cently deceased . — The Kachins and other tribes put up entangle- 
ments to prevent the dead from entering their villages, and 
supply them with models of whatever they may be supposed to 
want. The protective nature of the death ceremonies comes 
out clearly in those of the Taungthus, who tie the thumbs and 
great toes together, and release the spirit by measuring the 
corpse with twisted cotton, setting food before it, taking it to 
the cemetery, pouring water over the face as an emblem of the 
division between the quick and the dead ‘ as a stream divides 
countries,’ and setting a torch in front of the biers of persons 
dying on holidays (when domestic ceremonies are impossible) 
' to show the way.' Among the Padaungs the bodies of women 
who die in childbirth are first beaten with sticks to ascertain 
death, and are then cut open, so that the infant may be buried 
ieparatel.v. The protection hero is found in the idea that the 
woman’s spirit will hover round the infant and leave the village 
alone. 

(6) Protection against epidemics . — The avowed attitude of 
the Karens towards ceremonials in times of distress explains 
them. They say that at such times it is well to make peace 
with all religions. This feeling comes out in all popular efforts 
in Burma to scare away the spirits that cause epidemics. 
Burmans paint the figure of an ogre (balu) on a pot, which is 
then broken. On three nights the whole village turns out to 
frighten away the spirits of disease by noise. If that fails, the 
Buddhist monks are called In to preach away the pestilence, 
ft that fails, the village and the sick are abandoned. Before the 
people return, the monks read ‘the I*w' (ZJammaf Aaf) through 
the streets, the nat shrine is repaired, and new ofierings are 
abundantly supplied. Among the Talaings, when the Buddhist 
ceremonial has failed, the Village Saving Ceremony {yud-hkya) 
is resorted to. This is pure devil-dancing on the part of the 
people, who impersonate evil spirits (tasl), ogres (oofu), nats, 
witches, dogs, and pigs. The object is to get an answer from 
the spirits that the sick will recover. There is always a favour- 
able answer, whereupon there is a wild rush for the leippyas 
(errant butterfly souls of the sick). They are captured in loin- 
cloths (pas^ and shaken over the head of the sick. Burmans 
drive away the cholera nat by beating the roof and making as 
muoh noise as possible (thayitbp), after a (Buddhist) ceremony 
of oonseorating water-vessels (paylt-o), which contain, inter alia, 
sticks with yellowstrings wound round them. These strings are 
afterwards worn ns prophylactic bracelets, and are also hung 
round the eaves of the houses in bags. The noise-making in nU 
those ceremonies is largely copied from the Chinese. 

(e) Protection of houses and sacred buildings.— The Talaings 
suspend a coco-nut wrapped in yellow or red cloth in the south- 
east angle-post of a house, to invoke the protection of the house 
guardian (eingsaung nat), Min MigayS, one of the Thirty-seven. 
The Burmans place a piece of white cloth, with fragrant thandkd 
ointment, on the tops of all the posts, or on one in three, 
to protect all wooden buildings, houses, wayside rest-houses 
itayats), and bridges from the ill-luck brought by the evil spirits 
inhabiting the knots in the wood of the posts. The object of 
striking the great bells on Buddhist pagoda platforms Is spirit- 
scaring. During the foundation ceremony of a village pagoda 
built by a Shan, a round earthen vase, containing gold, silver 
and precious stones, besides rice Jand sweetmeats, was closed 
with wax, in which a lighted taper was stuck, and deposited 
by the builder in the south-eastern hole made lor the foundation. 
The builder also repeated a long prayer while earth was being 
filled into the hole and sprinkled with water. All this was to 
scare away the great serpent In whose direction the south- 
eastern comer of the foundation pointed (Anderson, Mandalay 
to Momein, B2). . m,. ■ 

(3) Transfer of evil spints : scape-goafs.— The Ideas of In- 
ducing evil spirits to betake themselves elsewhere and of umWng 
scape-goats m some form or other are univetral in Burma. Bed 
Karens have a scape-goat in the shape of an Image of a hone or 
elephant carved on the top of a post set up at the harvest fes- 
tival (edu), and surrounded by offerings of nee spint, i™>t, and 
flowers. 'The animal is supposed to carry off all evil ^Ints to a 
safe distance. Sgau and Pwo Karens never forgive injimes, real 
or fancied, of village to village. When it Is necessary, howcvei% 
to combine In times of common danger, they create a 8cape-g(»t 
In the shape of a man chosen ‘ to confess the sins of the 

He runs off, and is captured and made to repeat each injury tn 
turn, which is settled then and there. Burnums, on occasions 
of sickness, set up small figures of clay outside , 

draw pictures of peacocks and hares (representing the spirits of 
the sun and moon respectively) on smidrians kept In the house. 
Small coffins, with miniature effigie of the sick persons (ayot) 


inside them, are buried to the east or the west of the house. 
This ceremony (payatayil) is a protection against further sick- 
ness, and the image and pictutes ore 8cape«;^oats for carryinff 
ftway the spirits of disease. 

. ^9- Divination. — (1 ) Gencralmethods . — In Burma, 
divination is left to the people W the monks, and 
the Deitlon [Ditthavana, The Collection of False 
Doctrines), the great book used by the Bedinsayas 
(imported Indian astrologers), is not admitted into 
the monasteries. The governing principle is, as 
elsewhere, augury from uncontrollable chance. 
The Kachins heat bamboos {saman) till they split, 
and the length of the resulting fibres settles the 
augury. So do the knots in torn leaves {shippd 
toot)— a system of augury copied by the Hpons 
under another name. Szi Kachins count the odd 
sticks in each group placed haphazard between 
the fingers of one hand, out of thirty-three selected 
bamboos. Chins go by the direction in which the 
blood of sacrifices flows. Burmans boil eggs hard, 
and judge by the whiteness ; the whiter the egg, 
the more favourable the omen. 

The most important form of divination in Burma 
is that of the Karens, from the bones of fowls. 
This has spread far and wide, and decides 
everything in the Red Karen’s life, even the 
succession to the chiefship. Any one can divine. 
The thigh and wing bones are scraped till holes 
appear, and that bone is selected in which the 
holes are even. Bits of bamboo are placed in the 
holes, and the augury is taken from the slant of 
the bamboos : outwards, for ; inwards, against. 
Among the Kachins the bones are kept untU they 
are gnmed with the smoke of years, as they have 
then acquired an established reputation. War 
chiefs keep such old bones in carved bamboo 
phials, and usually store them in the roof. 

Kachins use also the brains, sinews, and entrails 
of fowls, and the entrails of, cattle and pigs. 
Divining from the entrails of fowls is common 
among tlie Burmans. The birds are ent open from 
the toll, and the entrails are extracted and turned 
larger side uppermost. The longer and thicker 
they are, ana the larger the stomach, the more 
favourable the omen. The White Karens extend 
I the idea to the livers of fowls and pigs ; smooth, 
straight, or pale wins ; malformed or dark loses. 
This augury is so trusted that it will serve to 
break oil' a love match. 

Spirit action is also brought into play for the 
purposes of divination. Among the Taungthils, 
u the offerings at the annual festival to the village 
guardian are insufficient for the appetites of those 
present, there will be a bad harvest. The heavi- 
ness of a good crop depends on the surplus after 
all have finished. At funerals, Kachins place heaps 
of rice-flour at or near graves. If they are found 
to have been disturbed in the morning, there will 
be another death in the family. One kind of 
augury the Burmese people have in common with 
most of the world. Sgau and Pwo Karens place a 
clod of earth under the pUlow, so that dreams niay 
point out the proper site for hill-side cultivation 
(taungyu, forest-burning). 

The Chins employ an obscure method of divina- 
tion from the contents of eggs blo\yn through a 
hole at each end. After the operation the sliells 
are placed on sticks -with some cock’s feathers, 

(2) Ordeals and oaf A j.— O rdeals and oaths aie 
hardly separated in the native^ mind_ in Burma, 
and each is in reality a form of divination. Oaths 
of the native sort are in consequence much dreaded, 
whereas the form adopted by the English (chantd) 
from the Buddhists, with its Indian spiritual 
horrors, has not now any snpematurally terrifying 
effect. 

(a) Ordeals.— Itiel by ordesi (iabbd) was conjUntlr in re- 
quiaitlon in the natire conrU, and the treatment of witchM 
trus horrible. There were four regular kinda of JndlcUl ordeal. 
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(1) 0»ndle-burning (mi-htun). Candles are placed on an altar, 
and the party loses whose candle goes out first. (2) Thrusting 
the finger into molten lead (,hke-htauk). The fore-finger is 
protected except at the tip ; the least hurt, as decided by the 
How of serum on pricking, wins. (3) Water ordeals (yi/n). 
Whichever party can stay under in deep water longest wins. 
(♦) Chewing or swallowing rice (tonied). The guilty cannot 
swallow, probably through anxiety affecting the nerves. This 
is also a common Indian idea. 

Eachins deposit stakes on each side. Kice is then boiled on 
a leaf ; the beat boiled rice wins. Among chiefs the accused puts 
his hand into water boiled in a bamboo ceremonially selected 
by an exorcist (ftimio). If the skin comes off, he loses. 

(6) Oaths . — Among Lai Chins, the oaths most feared are 
drinking water whiem has been poured over a tiger’s skull, and 
drinking blo^ mixed with liquor. Among the horthem Chins, 
contracting chiefs pour liquor over a cow and shoot or stab the 
animal, out off the tail, and smear their faces, to an imprecatory 
chant. A stone is set up to mark the spoL The oath most 
feared by the people is to eat earth. Sgau and Pwo Karens fay 
hands on the sacrifice (buffalo) in settlement of claims, and 
divide it into portions, each party eating half his portion and 
burying the rest. 

(c) Oaths of alUgiance . — Among Sgau and Pwo Karens, 
individuals, villages, and clans are hound together by drinking 
siiirite in which the blood of the parties has been mixed. 
Blood-brotherhood of this nature is also known among the 
Burmans. Another method of swearing allegiance is to divide 
an ox exactly in two, and every member of each contracting 
party eats a part of the half belonging to his party. Each side 
also takes one horn so marked that they are recognized ns being 
a pair. Production of the horn compels either party to aid the 
other in any circumstances. See Brotherhood (artif.) i. 3. 

(3) Astrology . — ^The Barman is so fettered by 
his horoscope (sarfa) and the luclcy and unlucky 
days for him recorded therein, which are taught 
him in rhymes {lingo,) from childhood, that the 
character has been given him by strangers of 
alternate idleness and energy. But both are en- 
forced by the numerous days and seasons when he 
may not work without disaster to himself. Un- 
lucky days {pyatthadanc) cause him so much fear 
that he will resort to all sorts of excuses to avoid 
business on them. Similarly, on lucky days [yet- 
yCtza) he ivill work beyond his strength, because 
he is assured of success. These facts are Avorthy of 
careful attention, as it is so easy for European 
observers to mistake Asiatics ; o.g., the character of 
laziness given to the Nicobarese is greatly due to 
their habit of holding their very frequent feasts 
and necromantic ceremonies all through the night. 

Burmese astrology, and the superstitions on 
which it is based, are prima facie Indian. Many 
of the terms used are certainly Indian. Neverthe- 
less, they are only partially Indian, and Chinese 
influence has had much to do with the development 
of Burmese astrology as Ave noAV find it. The 
astrologers of the Burmese Court Avere all ponnas 
(supposed Brahmans from Manipur), whose chief 
study Avas the Samaveda, and whose books Avere 
the Tantra, Jyoti, and Kama SSstras of Bengal. 
Their title Avas BMinsaya, ‘ learned in the Vedan- 
gas.’ Their astronomy is purely Hindu. They 
worked the Royal clepsydra, calculated the 
incidence of the year and the intercalary months, 
drew up the horoscopes, calculated the lucky days, 
and told fortunes. But they are dying out, and 
at no time did they have much influence on the 
astrology of the country side, Avhich followed the 
Hpewun — the Shan system of the Sixty -Year Cycle, 
60 well knoAvn in China, Siam, Cambodia, Annam, 
etc, — for reckoning the calendar. Shan sooth- 
sayers are considered the most learned, and all 
their prognostications are Avorked out from the 
Hpewan. Almost all the Burmese superstitions 
about the path of the dragon {naga-hle), which 
regulates the lucky days, and the lucky rhymes 
[mingald lingo) that control marriages, are taken 
direct from this table, Avhich in its main lines is 
exactly that of Taoist fortune-tellers in China. 

The Hpcwdn is used to Avork out horoscopes, 
settle rnarriages (by the theory of hostile pairs 
taught in yan-pet-hngd, rhymes knoAvn to every 
Burmese girl), partnerships, and undertakings 
generally ; and since, in Burma, the Shans have 


partially adopted the Buddhist calendar, such 
confusion is caused in the almanac that much 
practice and experience are required to work it. 
Hence partly its charm and power. Its influence 
is proved by the fact that the Buddhist monks 
noAvadays issue annually an almanac [maha-thin- 
gan), which shows many traces of the Hp^an. 

Based on this difficult method of calculation, a 
very complicated astrological system has been set 
up, Avhich has, hoAvever, a strong admixture of Bud- 
dhist astrological notions in it. The day of birth 
is one governing point, and on horoscopes the days 
of the week are represented by numbers and 
symbols of ‘the presiding animal of the day.’ 
Another governing point is the position of the 
dragon (topai, nagd), as the great thing to aim at 
is to avoid facing its mouth in any transactions, 
especially cattle-buying. This is ascertained by 
the terminal syllables of the names of the days. 
The Rpewdn is also used to ascertain, by a simple 
calculation, Avhich looks like a real puzzle to the 
uninitiated, Avhat offerings to the nats are suitable 
on any given day. 

Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to 
the Shan and not the Burmese calendar ; and, as 
they do not correspond, the Burman cannot cal- 
culate them for himself, and is thus forced to go to 
the astrologer. There is a long list of lucky days 
for building operations, picked, in eclectic fashion, 
out of the imported Buddhist and indigenous 
animals and nats ; the unlucky days depend on 
the final syllable of the names. Lastly, a long 
series of days are individually unlucky for a very 
great variety of enterprises, practically for all the 
business of native life. The lucky days in the 
month are in a considerable minority. 

There is a curious superstition as to bleeding, 
AA'hich bas an astrological basis. The centre of 
vigour in the human body is believed to shift doAA-n- 
AA-ards during the Aveek : on Sunday it is in the head, 
Monday in the forehead, Tuesday in the shoulders, 
Wednesday in the mouth, chin, and cheeks, Thurs- 
day in the waist and hands, Friday in the breast 
ana legs, Saturday in the abdomen and toes. 
Bleeding from any of these parts on their par- 
ticular day is considered very dangerous and 
sinister (Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol, ii. 
p. 63). 

20 . Necromancy. — (1) Nature of necromancy in 
Burma. — ‘ The object of the Burmans’ necromancy 
is to acquire influence over the spirits and make 
them do their bidding. Witches and AA-izards are 
supposed to be materialized spirits or beings Avho 
can project their bodies into space and regulate 
their movements’ (Tuay Sein Ko, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 73). Such beings are 
usually women. Although the familiar spirits and 
spells of the Burman necromancer can be shoAvn to 
be chiefly Indian in origin, his incantations are 
composed in Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and 
Shan, or in an unintelligible jargon made up of 
one or more of these languages, thus shoAving both 
their eclectic and their indigenous nature. They 
are used in conjunction Avith something to be Avom 
or kept Avith a vieAv to protection from disease or 
injury of a pronounced kind — gunshot AA'ounds, 
famine, plague, epidemics, hydrophobia, enemies 
in general, and the like. 

All necromancers (toezd, ‘ wise men ’) are mixed 
up in the Barman’s mind, and are divided into 
good (mediums and exorcists) and bad (Avizards 
and AA'itches), and each of the tAVo categories is 
divided into four classes, according to the element 
AA'ith Avhich they Avork — mercury (pyddd), iron 
(than), medicine (se), magic squares (tn). All this 
is Indian. 

Medicine, Avhich among the Burmans is Indian 
in origin, is not clear of necromancy. The doctor 
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(sethama) is a mere quack, -svith an empirical 
knowledge of leaves, barks, flowers, seeds, roots, 
and a few minerals. The datsaya is a dietist, and 
the beindawsaya is a druggist, but a doctor seldom 
combines both practices, and in either case is 
largely necromantic, professing to cure the u-itch- 
caused diseases (.son) commonly believed in. The 
position of the moon and the stars has more to do 
with the cure than the medicine, and the horoscope 
than the diet. Cases of death or failure to cure are 
attributed to error in the astrological or horoscopic 
information supplied. In Lower Burma there is 
supposed to be a wizards’ to-\ra at Kale Thaungtot 
on the Chindwin River, with a wizard king, who 
can undo_ the effects of be'witchment in those wlio 
go on a pilgrimage there. 

The metliods of wild necromancy appear in the 
practice of the Kuchins. Somebody wants a power- 
ful man to be made ill. The tumsa (exorcist, 
wizard) recites the special charm necessary to 
cause the particular sickness desired, and mean- 
while his client plants a few stalks of long grass 
by _tbe side of the road leading towards the 
victim’s house. Then either a dog or a pig is killed, 
and the body is wrapped in grass and placed by 
the road and left there, while spears are cast and 
shots fired in the same direction. The ceremony 
closes by the tumsa and each of those present 
taking pp_ four or five stalks of grass and casting 
them similarly towards the person who is to be 
charmed (kiimpachin khyemnai) (E. C. S. George, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 427). 

(2) Alchemy and palmistry. — The Burmese are 
inveterate alchemists and palmists, and their prac- 
tice is a mixture of all the occult superstitions 
known to the people, from Indian alchemy and 
palmistry to Karen augury from chicken bones. 

(3) Exorcism. — Evil spirits and malignant ghosts 
(iase, hminsd, thayl, thabct) are exorcized by the 
general public by making a loud jarring noise, by 
Beating anything that comes in their way — walls 
and doors of houses, kettles, metal trays, cymbals, 
and so on. In cases of spirit-caused sickness the 
nat is sometimes simply scared away by threats ; 
but it is usual to apply drastic measures, such as 
severely beating the patient and rubbing pungent 
substances into the eyes. The arguments that the 
ill-treatment falls on the spirit, and that, therefore, 
when it has departed, the patient will be free from 
any after effects. The methods of the exorcists 
are usually as eclectic as possible ; but among the 
Chins every spirit has its own special sacrifice, 
known only to the wise men and women, and will 
accept no other. 

Every professional curer of disease — physician, 
priest, medium, udse man, necromancer, or wizard 
— is an exorcist, following practices that are hardly 
to be differentiated one from the other. 

(a) Priests.— The idea of a priesthood is foreign to the un- 
tutored Indo-Chinese mind, and a recognized priestly class docs 
not exist among the uncultivated tribes in Burma, or Indeed 
among the more civilized population. The persons who profess 
to deal with supernatural matters follow in ordinary life occupa- 
tions carrying no particular j-espect, often the reverse.^ The 
Burman, Talaing, or Shan ponggi, or Buddhist monk, is not 
technically a minister of religion, and ^the only approach ^to 
priesthood among the Kachins is the jaiica, who is an exorcist 
(tumsa) practising his art for powerful chiefs (auiras). Some 
tribes, notably the Kachins, have an incipient priesthood, 
however, in the persons of their chiefs, who alone can perform 
certain tribal ana national sacrifices ; and the idea^ of personal 
sanctity in its very infancy is to be seen in the triennial i^t 
of the White Karens, at which men only may be present, '^e 
cases of the tafuye, high priest chief of the lahus, and at the 
datnacfd satcbtcd, the hereditary priest of the nafs among the 
Palaungs, are not to the point. The former Is the result of a 


and 


of some education derived from Burmese sources. This last 
hereditary priesthood is an inaccurate adaptation of the Bur- 
mese thdi/iannbaxnff, or* head of rcligion.’w-liose title is usually 
with equal incorrertness translated by the English term arch- 


bishop,' as he Is merely the chief of the heads of the Monastic 
Order, pnmus inter jiares. Ordinarily the priestly personage 
IS not to^ be distinguished from the necromancer or exorcist, 
and fictjuires his qualifications in the same way, 

(h) JI ise men and icomen. — ^The Burman wise men and women 
and diviners generally (natsaw, tumsa, mitiee) are merely 
ordinary villagers of no social standing, who act in a quasi- 
pnestly capacity as occasion demands. The chief professional 
cxorcist(of Indian origin)is the wise-man physician who ‘works 
in iron ’ (than mizd), and is a vendor of charms against injury. 
The female medium is known as the nat’s wife (natkadau), and 
retains her powers only so long as the naf possesses her and 
keeps her in an hysterical condition. This condition is recog- 
nized as neces-sary, and a formal marriage with the naf is 
celebrated. At the late Royal Court, under Indian influence, 
mediums and professional exorcists, both male (natsajid, natot, 
natsaw, natthunge) and female (natkadam, natmeimmd), were 
employed to chant and pray in the proper form at the State 
festivals. 

(c) Quali/ications. — The qualifications of an exorcist or wise 
man commence with none at all, as in the case of the Wild Was, 
who have no priests or mediums, and among whom any old man 
can conduct the invocations. The Red Karens require very 
slight qualifications, and the diviners are usually selected old 
men, who carry out the national chicken-bone divination, and 
have charge of the village nof-shrine. But the Kachin exorcist 
(tumsa) succeeds to the ollico by natural selection after a volun- 
tary apprenticeship, and the Kachin diviner (mittee), who is 
a medium entirely under spirit possession, divining while in 
a state of frenzy, has to undergo a severe apprenticeship and 
ordeal to prove that he has communications with the spirit 
world. 

Among the civilized Burmans, the qualifications of the exor- 
cists (hmaicsayd) are much more sophisticated, riiey drink 
water in which ashes of scrolls containing cabalistic squares and 
mystic figures have been mixed, or take special medicines, or 
are tatued with figures of nafs, magic squares, and Incantations. 
Some of these exorcists maintain their reputation by conjuring 
tricks (hkontelet pice) which are regarded ns miracles. 

(d) Methods. — The ordinary use of an exorcist or medium is 
to restore health, and the methods usually employed are magic 
and dancing. In the Chindwin District, Aung Naing Nat 
causes cattle disease, and he is exorcized by placing a betel box 
and a pipe in a bag hung from a bamboo pole, and by dancing 
round the diseased animal, which is tied to a post- Some exor- 
cists have a divining rod (jnmldn), with which they thrash the 
possessed to drive out the witch in possession. The true 
dancing mediums are generally women (naticun), who limit 
their operations, os a rule, to hssterical chanting and whirling 
dances, though they occasionally exorcize ns well. Such women 
wear a distinctive garment in the shape of a red cloth wrapped 
round the head. Among the Talaings the dancing medium is 
of importance, and is employed at the triennial national feast 
to the village guardians, to dance away sickness in general. A 
costume suited to the particular spirit to be odaressed or 
invoked is customaiy among Burmans, Kachins, and others — a 
custom that is specially noticeable in the festivals in honour of 
the Thirty-seven Nats, when the dress of the medium is an 
essential part of the ceremony. 

(e) Ceremonies. — A tvyiical instance of a Burman exorcizing 
ceremony, applicable also to the Kachins, to drive out sickness 
is the following : ' A bamboo altar is constructed in the house, 
and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, plantains, coco-nuts, 
rice, etc.) are placed on it for the naU The exorcist (natsayd) 
then stands a bright copper or brass plate on end near the 
altar, and begins to chant, at the same time watching for 
the shadow of the nat on the polished copper. When this 
appears, the officiant begins to dance, and gradually works her- 
self into a state of ecstasy. Tlie state of tension produced 
frequently causes the patient to do the same thing, with 
obvious results one way or the other, especiallj- if, as not 
nnseldom happens, this Invocation of the possessing spirit is 
continued for two or three days ' ( l/pper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. 
vol. ii. p. 29). 

Sick children are afflicted by Chaungzfin Nat, the Spirit of 
the Junction of the Waters. Kittle boats, in which are placed 
an egg. some of the child's hair, and some sweetme.ats, are made 
and consigned, by way of providing a scape-goat, to the Irra- 
waddy after such a ceremony as that just described. 

(/) Spirit possession. — The idea of spirit possession In other 
creatures than mediums has not been muchdeveloped In Burma ; 
but Burmans, possibly under Indian influence, believe that evil 
spirits and malignant ghosts enter into nlligators and tigers and 
cause them to destroy human life. 

(4) Magic. — The object of Burmese magic [pyin- 
salct) is to secure hallucination in re.snect of tlie 
five senses, and to confer temporary invulnerability. 
This is acliieved by potent mixtures, such as the 
following : equal parts of the livers of a human 
being, monkey, black dog, goat, cobra, and owl, 
and a whole lizard, pounded from midnight till 
dawn, and kept in a gold or silver box, and rubbed 
on various parts of the body. This mil secure 
second siglit, invi.sibillty, death of an enemy, and 
a good many other objects of desire. 

fa) Indian inducncc.— Certain specific kin^ of magic Itove 
no doubt come from India-which accounts for the othenriw 
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puzzling fact that Buddhist monks {pongyis) themselves are 
much addicted to it. That they have drawn on native Animistic 
sources to enlarge their knowledge is but natural. The name, 
story, and exorcism of Ponnaka Nat are all from the West. He 
does mischief through an invisibleagenoy in three ways : throw. 
Ing stones at a house, beating people with a stick, and burning 
houses or villages. Invisible stone-throwing on the roofs of 
houses, attributed to nats, is a common grievance in Burma. 

(6) Wild tribes. — Among the wilder tribes, magic takes asimpier 
and more directly unsophisticated form. The Sgau and the 
Pwo Karens, when embarking on an expedition, kill a hog or a 
fowl, and roll up in a leaf, with some salt, a portion ot the heart, 
liver, and entrails. This ties up the heads ot the enemy. 

(c) Articles subjected to magic. — (i.) Boats. The Great Nat 
(Buddhist in origin) of the Palaungs visited Loi Seng Hill in 
Tawngpeng in a magic barge (bpaung setkyd). Inthas, who are 
lake-dwellers on the Yawng Hwe Lake, worship the magic boat 
(hpaung^aw) in which their original ancestor came (probably of 
Burmese oririn). — (ii.) Stones. At Nyaung-u there is a twisted 
stone, in which dwells Ape Shwe Myosin, a spirit. If the sick 
can lift it, they will recover ; if not, they will die. On Mandalay 
Hill, before a shrine, there is a flat oval stone. If the stone is 
heavy to lift, it is a bad sign for a journey'. — (iii.) Charms. 
There are numerous charms for invulnerability and security 
from violence, which consist of internal medicine, bathing in 
medicated water, carrying balls of mercury, iron, or orpiinent, 
and amulets and talismans about the body, especially in the 
head-dress (ffauriptaiinp), or wearing small silver charms inserted 
under the skin, which is tatued with figures and cabalistic squares. 
The main charms for invulnerability are Indian, and are con- 
neoted with the legend of Bawithada, the miraculous leaper, 
which is but the Burmese pronunciation of an uncorrupted PHli 
form, 

(6) JEvil eye . — Except as the result of Hindu 
influence, the idea of the evil eye (lusonkya) has 
never develc^ed in Burma, though it exists ; and 
among the Kachins some people who have two 
souls [numla), one of which possesses the evil eye, 
are looked upon as dangerous, and are murdered. 

(6) Tatuing . — Every self-respecting Burman is 
extensively tatued from the waist to the knee. 
The practice is largely connected with magic. 

(а) Male tatuing. — Among Burmans the tatuing is almost 
alwaj’s for reasons of magio. Exorcists (hmawsayd) attain 
their powers by being tatued with figures of nats, incantations, 
and cabalistic squares (tn). With these also everj' Burman is 
tatued. Being tatued with figures of nats in red, by means of 
a charmed mixture of vermilion and human fat, gives protec- 
tion against wounds inflicted by sword, gun, or cudgel, and 
confers reckless courage. Figures of nats and cabalistic squares 
confer invulnerability. Conventional figures of tigers on the 
legs confer swiftness of foot, and are sought after by thieves 
and highwaymen. The sources of this kind of magic are eclectic, 
and even Buddhist inscriptions in Pali are brought into requisi- 
tion, 

Shan military officers of rank were tatued in order to acquire 
the powers ot deceased heroes, and the ceremony was accom- 
panied with ceremonial cannibalism. Red Karens are tatued in 
red with the tribal emblem of the rising sun on the small of the 
back, ns a magic symbol. Sawngtung Karens had two black 
squares beneam the chin lor the same reason. Was are occasion- 
ally tatued on the arms and breast with charms. 

Tlie tatuing ot the Burman from waist to knee is nowadays a 
mere custom for ‘ beauty,’ but was beyond doubt originally a 
protective magical charm, ns is shown by the figures ordinarily 
selected, and by the incantations repeated during the operation, 
Shan tatuing of the same kind is more extensive, down the 
calves and up the back and chest, and is still more avowedly of 
a necromantic nature, as are all the additional figures about 
the bodies of some Burmans. Tatuing with the figure of 
Bawdithada, the miraculous leaper, ns a symbol of fighting 
capacity, and carried out with occult ceremonies, is a notable 
instance of necromancy adopted originally from Indian sources. 

The Burman has an ineradicable belief in the efficacy of 
tatued cbarnis. In 1881 a youth in Rangoon was tatued with a 
byeing (paddy-bird) as a protectiou from drowning, and was 
thrown with his consent into the Rangoon River and was 
drowned. The tatuers (saga) were convicted of manslaughter ; 
but all the Burmans tliought it a miscarriage of justice, as the 
drowning was due in their minds to some mistake in the cere- 
mony (Scott, The Burtnan, i. 66). 

(б) Female tatuing. — Among Burmans, female tatuing is rare 
and disreputable, and is resorted to as a love-charm — a small 
triangle of three red dots. 

Laf Chin women are tatued in black all over the face and 
breast, originally probably as a means of identification if cap- 
tured by outsiders. A similar custom is said to exist in the North 
at the sources of the Nam Ma, the extreme north. east of the 
Shan States. Maru Kachin women used to be tatued in a series 
ot rings from the foot to the knee, perhaps for identification. 

(e) Tatuing as a badge. — Burman soldiers were tatued with 
the animal badge of their regiments on the small of the back — 
dragon, lion, rat, etc. — no doubt as a charm. 

(d) Tatuing as apunishment. — Burman criminals were tatued 
with a circle on the cheek (pagiclt), or with descriptive devices 
on the chest, to show that they were murderers (luthat), thieves 
(f/iu-Ato), or dacoits (damyd, highwaymen). Sometimes the 
offence was tatued' on them in woids. 


(7) Witchcraft. — Brahmanic influence, through 
Buddhism, has had a distinct efiect on the modern 
Burmese practice of witchcraft, which is recognized 
in the Burmese ‘Law-Books,’ wherein are instruc- 
tions as to the finding of witches and as to the 
manner of punishing them. The Talaings con- 
sider that witches and wizards are the result 
of the ‘devil-dances’ instituted to drive away 
epidemics. 

Witches (sonma) and wizards (son) can harm 
others by occult influence, and by sending out their 
own spirits (leippyti) to possess them. Proofs of 
their action in case of death used to be found by 
cremating the body of the person aflTected, and 
discovering pieces of hide or beef (apin) in the fire ; 
in the case of the living, similar information is 
sought by placing food m a platter outside the 
house at nightfall, for the dogs to eat. If in the 
morning gi’ass was found in the platter, the victim 
was under a mutch’s displeasure ; if stones, he would 
recover ; if earth, he would certainly die. 

If a witch confessed on accusation, she was 
merely banished. If she would not confess, she 
had to go through a cruel and disgusting ordeal by 
water, when, if she floated, she was judged to lie 
guilty, because she must have floaited on account 
of the charmed empty gourd or bladder in her 
stomach. If she sank, she was not guilty, and had 
to be heavily compensated. She was not allowed 
to drown. 

Among the Kachins, some exorcists (tumsa) are 
also wizards, and can cause sickness by bewitching 
their victims (marong matsai). The * wild ’ attitude 
generally towards witchcraft and its professors is 
thus well described b^ George in the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. i. p. 427, when summarizing 
a case between Kachins oefore himself : 

‘0, the brother of A and B, happened to die of fever, and 
before dying declared that D had newitched him. Within a 
fortnight A and B collected a following, attacked D’s house, 
shot him dead, and, capturing the whole of the household and 
relations, some thirteen in all, sold them into slavery. Even on 
trial A and B would not admit the possibility of 0 having made 
a mistake, and were scandalized that the British Government 
should interfere on the behalf of the wizard.’ 

21 . Cannibalism. — Cannibalism is persistently, 
but (puite doubtfully, ascribed to the Wild Was, 
Kachins, and even Shans. It probably always 
existed in a ceremonial form, to obtain magical 
powers, among Shan military officers of distinction, 
while undergoing a particular form of tatuing. 
In 1888 the captured rebel chief Twet Ngalu was 
shot and buried by his guard. He had been a 
monk, had a great name as a sorcerer, and was 
elaborately tatued. The nearest Shan sawbwa 
(chief) dug up the corpse, and boiled down the 
head and other portions of the body into a 
potent decoction, and was with difficulty dissuaded 
from Bending a small phial of this for the use of 
the British Chief Commissioner (Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 37). The existing head- 
hunting of the Wild Was is a relic of cannibalism, 
as is admitted by themselves, and it has been 
attributed to them as long as there have been 
Europeans in the East (see Camoens, Lusiadas, 
cant. X. 86). 

22 . Domestic customs. — (1) Pregnancy. — Cus- 
toms connected with pregnancy are not common. 
Kachin women must not eat honey or porcupine 
flesh at that time, as they cause miscarriage. 
Among Shans the husband should not drive pigs, 
carry the dead, dig or fill in holes, or mock at 
others. 

(2) Birth. — Kachin customs explain the reason 
for the observances at birth. Normal births are 
under the protection of the house guardian. A b- 
normal births occur when the jungle nats (sawn) 
have driven out the guardians — a situation which 
the exorcist ascertains by divination from bamboos 
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{chippawot). Therefore, by way of general propitia- 
tion, at all birtlis two pots of beer are prepared : 
one for the general company and one named after 
the child immediately on its appearance, and drunk 
in its honour. So also it is neceasaiy to notify the 
fact of tlie birth to the nats by sacrifices. After a 
normal birth the mother remains at home out of 
the nats' way for three days, and on the fourtli she 
is formally protected from the nats who desire to 
carry off her child, by throiving a spear at a spring. 
At abnormal births the nats are appeased by 
sacrifices, and driven away by noise and^^ the burn- 
ing of foul-smelling things. 

The Ked Karens improve on the beer-drinking 
of the Kachins by turning their birth feasts into 
orgies of meat and drink, and teacliing tlie infant 
to drink liquor while still at the breast. When 
the child is three or four days old, the mother 
takes it and a hoe in her arms, and hoes a little 
ground, soon after which the ear-boring ceremony, 
usually a function at puberty, takes place, show- 
ing its protective origin. Sawngtung Karens on 
tlie birth of a child place a brass ring and a skein 
of white cotton on the shrine (natsin) of the house 
guardians. Among them, too, twins and triplets, 
\uiul^ spiritually dangerous, are always killed. 

Spirit-scaring, comoined with spirit protection, 
under cover of driving out evil humours — an idea 
acquired from Indian medicine of no very early 
date — is no doubt responsible for the e.vtraordi- 
narily cruel birth-customs of the modem Burman. 
Immediately after the birth of the child, the 
mother is rubbed over with turmeric (na-moin), 
and then heated with fire, blankets, and hot bricks 
(dtpU) for seven days. She is then steamed over 
a iar of boiling water, and finally has a cold bath, i 
All this time she perpetually drinks sein, a secret 
green concoction prepared by midwives (vmnzwS), \ 
and smells at samonnet (balls of the Nigella sativa). 

Among Shans, and Ked Karens especially, a 
good many articles of food are forbidden to the 
mother, and even to her husband, for from seven 
days to a month. Impurity of the mother is recog- 
nized by the Shans for seven days, and purification 
is effected by exposure to the fire of any wood that 
does not exude milk or gum, and finally by bath- 
ing. 

Among Red and White Karens there are curious 
traces of the couvade. Among the Red Karens 
only the father may act as midwife, and he may 
not speak to any one after the birth of his child. 
Among the White Karens (Meptt) no one may leave 
the village after a birth until the umbilical cord is 
cut, this event being announced by bursting a bam- 
boo by heating. This custom is said to be extended 
to the birth of domestic animals. No stranger may 
enter the house of a woman during her confine- 
ment. No customs seem to exist connected with 
the umbilical cord, except that the Red Karens 
hang up all the cords of the village in sealed 
bamboo receptacles {Jcycdauk) on a selected tree. 
The Shans have a custom, borrowed from India, 
of bathing male infants in a hath containing 
articles of value. 

(3) Naims and naming . — ^ICachins give a child a 
name immediately after birth, or the nats will 
{rive it a name that muH kill it. There is a good 
deal of restriction in naming children. Shans, 
copied in this by the Kachins and White Karens, 
are confined to quite a small choice of names, 
according to the order in which the child is born. 
Among the Bre and Sa'Nvngtung (Red Karens) a 
child must be named after its maternal grand- 
parent, according to sex — by the mother, unless 
the chicken-bone anguiy is against her, when the 
father has the right. Burmans are named after 
the initial of the name of the d^ of the week on 
which they are bom (Indian influence), and the 


future character of the child is deduced from the 
name of the birthday. 

There is a good deal of changing of names. All 
boys, on entering on the obligatory probation in a 
monaste^, are given a scholastic name in Indian 
horoscopic fashion, which is retained for life if 
they become monks, but may not be used if they 
return to lay life. But amongst Shans, if there is 
illness or misfortune or suspected hostile spirit 
influences, the name is changed, to avert eril and 
procure better luck, according to horoscopic rules 
which are Buddhist, subjected to Chinese influence. 
In the case of infants, a lucky name is given by a 
supposed exchange of the child for something after 
which it IS named: e.g. cloth, silver, weight, roast 
meat, visitor, moon, birth-marks, alms (to a 
monastery). A Burman, however, may cliange his 
name at any time by merely sending a packet of 
tea salad {lapet) to all concerned, and announcing 
the fact. Among Sgau and Pwo Karens the 
parents change their names on the birth of a child. 

(4) Puberty is not much noticed domestically. 
Ep-boriug is obligatory on all girls, but is optional 
with boys, among the Burmans. All Bre (Red 
Karen) children stain their teeth black with much 
ceremony at about ten years of age — no doubt in 
connexion with puberty. 

(5) Marriage. — Marriages in Burma present an 
astonishing variety of practice and principle, and 
nearly all the methods known to mankind are 
there in vogue somewhere or other. The only 
general guide disclosed as to the mental attitude 
of the people towards the subject is that marriage 
is on tlie whole regarded as a purely civU matter 
with which religion has veiy little concern — an 
attitude that is encouraged by the Buddhist 
religion, but not at all suited to the notions of 
Brahmanism, or of the modern Hindu astrologers, 
who have introduced all the ceremony possible to 
them in the conditions. 

(o) Forbidden degrees . — The rule is that marriage with 
parents, grandparents, children, grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters, is lorbidden, but sometimes uncles and aunts are added 
(Shans). A Burman may marry his stepmother. The matri- 
archal system of forbidden degrees is in vogue among the 
Kachins, so that the usual marriage is with the daughter of the 
mother’s brother, but never with the daughter of the father’s 
or mother’s sister. Likewise any one, even a stranger, with 
the same family name (father’s side) is within the forbidden 
degrees, and consequently ali blood-relationship runs through 
the females. The same idea obliges a Kachin or a Ohin to 
marry his eider brotlier’s widow, or in extreme cases to provide 
a substitute for her re-marriage. 

A severely restricted area of marriage found among the 
Karens looks like a relic of totemism, but probably has quite a 
difierent explanation. Among S^u and I^o Karens, in times 
of general danger, the girls of allied viilages are given in ex- 
change as brides to become hostages tor the good faith of the 
villagers towards each other. Hence we seem to have an 
explanation of some curious Karen customs. Tlie Sawngtungs 
may marry only among cousins residing in specifled viliages, and 
then not without the consent of the elders. The area of choice 
is so small that many aged enforced bachelors and spinsters 
exist, and it results in great irremlarity of age in the married 
couple. This is carried to an eirtreme extent by the Banyoks 
of Banyin in I/ji Seng, where the field of choice is among six 
families at the order of the chief ofDcial of the district (faunprd). 

It has nearly wiped out the tribe. 

The Sri Kachins have a custom which looks like an Instance 
of Indian bi-pergamy, but is probably really referable to those 
above mentioned. They have permanently connected families, 
one of which gives daughters to another, but cannot receive 
them back. E.g., Chumlut girls may marry Malangs, but 
Malang girls may not be married to Chumluts. 

(6) Freedom of cAoicr.— Absolute freedom of action is a 
characteristicof the Burman woman. She has separate property, 
whetherowned before or acquired after marriage, and she takrt 
this property with her on divorce. She mamea whom ehe 
pleases, and separates or divorces, if offended, wi^out any cere- 
raonv beyond the consent of the village elders. She has a voice 
in ail domestic matters and in purchases and of famUy 
properw, and acts with her husband's authonty in his absence, 
when he is a village ollicial. All this is in direct contradiction 
of the equallv prevalent marriages by capture or by purtha.se. 

(e) CourtiAip.— Courtship among Burmans and Shans Is 
formally conducted according to social rules, so as to prevent 
improprieties. The exactly opposite custom of rccoguiwd ex- 
perimental cohabitation before. H 1?* 

Kachins, who provide 'bachelors huts (dum-ntd) tor the 
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purpose. A child bom in consequence is n ‘ debt' to the Eprl’e 
iather, and its father has to pa,v a fine or marry the piri. On 
the other hand, among Sawngtung Karens boys on attaining 
puberty must live entirely in a bachelor’s hut(Aaia) outside the 
village, and may not speak to a girl until married, except at 
deatli-feasts and marriages. 

Among the Jleng (Miaotzu) there is a sort of Irrevocable 
betrothal, at which the engaged couple sing and dance and go 
off together at inten’als for years, or until the girl is enceinte. 
The Vao have the same custom, but less crude— the girl 
remaining at home until claimed, and the sin^ng of the couple 
being by way of strophe and aniistrophe, while there is some 
consultation of horoscopes. Karens, however, have infant 
marriage, or irrevocable betrothal between children of five or 
six, when a feast, consisting of orgies, takes place, and another 
is held at the subsequent marriage. Breach of such a betrothal 
is expiated by a fine. 

(d) ilarriage bp purchase. — Palaung rirls are bought and 
retained for life in the husband's famfiy. Lihsaw girls are 
bought at fixed custom!^- prices, become their husbands’ 
proMrty, and are saleable if they cannot agree with them. 

(e) Marriage by capture. — Marriage by capture is a wide- 
spread custom among hill tribes. Kachin marriages are 
preceded by actual capture, after a respectable householder in 
the girl’s village has fixed her dower. Tlie girls are not 
consulted, and are bound by their parents’ wishes. Even the 
bought wives of the Lihsaws are actually abducted as a 
preliminary. Among the Palaungs, boys and girls first romp 
together and are subsequently drawn by lot in pairs. The 
marriage is a concerted elopement, without ceremonies. 
Among Akhas, the pair leave the hut for the night, and in the 
morning inform the girl’s jwrents. 

Among Burmans, throwing stones on the roof of the bridal 
pair on the marriage night, and tying a string across the bride- 
groom’s path in order to demand a present, are probably relics 
of a bygone marriage by capture. This last custom is practised 
also by secluded tribes on Uie eastern frontiers. 

(/) Absence of uremonial. — Ever)’'vhere the feeling is that 
marriage does not require any ceremony. There is none 
amongst the Mengs, Chins, Akhfis, Taungj’os, orBanyok Karens, 
or among Shans and Burmans in the villages. 

(g) Ceremonial. — It rarely happens that anything takes place 
beyond public announcement to friends or a feast of rejoicing. 
The Red Karens and Kachins indulge in drunken orgies. 
Amongst educated Barmans, Shant, and others who copy them, 
there are sometimes ceremonies of an Indian tj-pe conducted 
by pounds, but these are foreign to the indigenous ideas. 
Kachins have a simple ceremony, the essential point of which 
is feeding each other In jpublio. The AkhSs tie the arms of the 
bridal pair together. The Sgau and Pwo Karens are more 
elaborate in their ceremonies. They drench the bride wdtb 
water as she enters the bridegroom’s house, and the binding 
ceremony is the drinking of a cup of spirits by the ciders 
representing the parties. Among Red Karens the cup is drunk 
by the bridal pair themselves in each other’s houses. ’The only 
approach to a regular ceremony is among the Kadus. BoUi 
they and the ’Taungthus ask the daughter of the house from 
the house tiaf, but the Kadu bridegroom makes a present of a 
bamboo, full of tea, equal in length to the king-post of the 
bride’s house ; and small packets of lapil are suspended by a 
string, the whole length of the king-post. The hands of the 
young couple are then Joined, and they go band in hand 
down the stairs and shucJio to the not of the house at the 
foot. 

(A) Adultery. — One hears but little of married adultery, but 
a good deal of connexion between the unmarried. The usual 
penaltj’ is expulsion from the village among some tribes, ns 
the Taungthus, who resent it when it results in illegitimate 
children. Among Taungyos, the mother of an illegitimate 
child must either be married or compensated. If she cannot 
prove the affiliation, she is turned out of the village. Sawng- 
tung Karens expel the runaway couples of their ^ages, but 
punish elopements of their own girls with strangers by en- 
forced suicide of the guilty parties or by hanging. 

(i) Polygamy. — Polygamy is unrestricted among the Chins, 
and is the rule among the Akhas. It is permitted to the 
Taungyos, where the wife is merely cook and household 
servant. Among the Kachins, it is the result only of the 
obligation to many a widow of an elder brother. It is not 
forbidden, but rare, among Burmans, Talaings, Shans, and 
Fadanngs. It is forbidden to all Karens, except Padaungs, and 
to Akhos. 

(j) Divorce . — ^Among Burmans, Shans, and Bed Karens, 
divorce is by mutual consent; nevertheless it is neither 
common nor reputable. Palaungs copy the Burmese, but 
adultery demands compensation merely, not divorce. Among 
Akhos It is easy on a money payment. It is unknowm among 
Sawngtung and White Karens, and among Chins, whoso 
absconding wives, if recovered, are taken back on the murder 
of the seducer. 

(6) Death. — ^Throughout Burma the object of the 
death ceremonies is to prevent the spirits of the 
dead, especially of the person just deceased, from 
injuring the living ; ana the oripn of the universal 
■wakes and feasting is to propitiate the spirits by 
letting them have a share in them. The ceremonies 
are a combined exorcism and propitiation. This is 
sho'wn in the practice of postponing funerals until 
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the community can properly carry out the necessary 
ceremonies. 

Among Palaungs, bodies are kept unburied for some time 
under thy control of the village elders, and the whole village is 
feasted in the interval. All funerals are public, the entire 
community attending. If a Red Karen dies away from home, 
his funeral cannot be celebrated until his guardian spirit 
permits it. Feasting, dancing, and noise-making go on until 
the spirit announces its arrival by tinkh’ng a cow-bell, when 
the funeral takes place over a straw elfigy. Here the sense of 
the funeral ceremonies clearly comes out. 

Postponement of funerals is general. A prominent example is 
the often described pbngyiby&n, or funeral of a respect^ monk 
long after his death. Lihsaws keep their dead in a wooden 
cofiin surrounded by stakes, until the spirits are consulted. 
Siyin Chins artificially dry corpses for a year or more before 
burial, by smoking and 8un.drj-ing, until they are reduced to a 
quarter of their original size. The Kachins bury the dead at 
once, without ceremony, but postpone the funeral ceremonies 
till a convenient period. In the case of chiefs, the body is kept 
in n colfin supported above the earth. 

Kachins commence the funeral ceremonies 
{manmahhoi) by presenting the nats’ portion of a 
sacrifice jbuiialo, bullock, pig, or fo'wl), chosen by 
an exorcist (tttmsa) in consultation with the spirit 
of the deceased [manshippawt nai), at his temporary 
shrine (inaniang) at the back of the house, where 
the household nats are worshipped. The sacrifice 
is then devoured. Amon" the Akhas, the slaughter 
of five bufialoes and a drinking-feast are the only 
ceremonies, even at the death of a man of position. 
Wakes are universal, and are intended to be 
propitiatory in the sense that the spirits can join 
in tliem. The Siyin Chins commence the funeral 
ceremony (mithi) with a slow measured dance, 
•with locked hands and bent heads, round a plat- 
form on which the corpse is set upright, covered 
with gay cloths and ornaments. They wind up 
ivith a drunken debauch, such as is common on 
similar occasions among Bed Karens, Kachins, and 
others. 

The Kachin’s elaborate death ceremonies, after 
he has propitiated the spirit of the deceased, are 
all designed to frighten it away. There is a 
death-dance and a wild rush into the j^ungle to 
frighten the ghost and drive it away. The spirit 
is requested not to become a nat and worry the 
liring. The reason is made clear by the belief 
that a man returns six days and a woman seven 
days after a funeral ; therefore the temporary 
shrine to the deceased [manjang) is destroyed so 
that it may not be found, and the first thing 
caught in the interval is ofiered to the ghost -with 
spirits, -with the avowed object of inducing the 
ghost to keep away. There is a death-dance after 
the destruction of the shrine, and a general drinking 
bout ends the ceremonies. Red Karens fire on 
guns at an approaching death, and make all the 
noise possible at funerals, to frighten away the 
nats. Burmans stiU do the same, althougn the 
practice is discouraged by their Buddhism, and 
was not permitted under native rule. So great is 
the fear of the returning spirit that, among Sgau 
and Pwo Karens, "widows and orphans are banished 
the house, lest their misfortune shoidd prove con- 
tagious. Shans s-weep the place selected for the 
grave, wdth brambles and thorns, to clear off the 
evil spirits. 

Kachins and some Karens have disconcerting 
notions as to exacting compensation for injury of 
whatever kind, real or fancied. Deaths, and even 
any debts or injuries, are avenged by murder or 
blood-money, or by reprisal against the place or 
thing causing the injury, at any time thereafter 
as long as memory lasts. A stream (in theory its 
nat) will be hacked -with swords {das) if any one is 
^wned in it. 

Both Burmans and Shans have special customs, 
which do not appear to be indigenous, and are due 
to the Brahmanism introduced with Buddhism. 
Of these may be mentioned placing ‘ ferry-money ’ 
{kadokd) between the teeth of the deceased ; s-wing- 
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ing tlie corpse three times over the grave, and 
throwing in a handful of earth by each person 
present [iiteik) before the body is lowered into the 
grave; allowing no marks of a bum on the 
wrappings of the corpse ; and not allou-ing people 
who have touched the corpse to enter the village 
wthout bathing. 

(7) Disposal of the dead, — The various peoples 
and tribes in Burma dispose of the dead by burying 
the body, or burning it and burying the ashes, or 
by both these methods. Where burial is resorted 
to, coffins are universal, and there is much variety 
as to place of burial. With dillerent tribes there 
are customs of burying in formal cemeteries, in 
separate graves, and in lonely places in the jungle. 
So also there are many ways of dealing with 
graves — ^from ignoring and forgetting them to 
elaborate monuments, dolmens, cromlechs, and 
barrows. The principle determining all the cere- 
monies and practices seems to be the prevention of 
injury to the living from the spirits of the dead by 
haunting. 

(а) BoriaIi. — (1.) Burial tn cemeteries. — Ponnat public cemc- 
terieg are used by Burmana, Karens, and China (Lai, Siyin. 
Sokte, Thado, and Taehon), the last named burying their dead 
outside the village In structures of mud and stone erected on 
the surface of the ground. In the Wild Wa country, barrows 
are found near the villages, three feet high by three wide, and 
up to a hundred yards long. 

(il.) Separate burial, — Tamo Was bury inside their villages, 
and Wild Was at the foot of the steps leading to the house. 
Northern Chins (Haka, Shunkla) bury in deep catacombs in the 
yard In front of the house. Among Chins also (Siyin, Sokte, 
Thado, Tashon), superior families have vault-like structures 
entered by a door, and surrounded by stone pillars and tall 
carved posts. Chiefs are separately burled on the road leading 
to the village. 

(ilL) Burial in remote places.— The object of burial in remote 
and lonely places is to keep the spirit from haunting the living. 
The living forget the place, and the dead their way home. The 
idea in an attenuated form is seen In the Shan custom of 
burying separately in the Jungle or near the village, and in the 
Burman custom of putting up no stone or other mark on or 
near the grave. Lihsaws merely bury the corpse at a distance. 
AkhSs simply bury in a lonely place without ceremonies, and 
forget the grave, which is made level with the earth. Yaos 
bury in some remote spot, and mark the grave by three stones 
placed in a small triangle, but the poorer classes make no 
mark on the grave. Mengs (lliaotzu) bury In the deep Jungle, 
and the nearest relative tends the grave for three years, after 
which it is forgotten. Kachins explain all these customs by 
their habit of burying at any spot chosen by a Chinese sooth- 
sayer (srnsen) os favourable for security from the ghost of the 
deceased. 

(iv.) Coj?Ins,— Burial Is nearly always in a coffin, but the 
poorer Yaws merely wrap the corpse In matting. The usual 
coffin in the Jungles is made from a trunk, hollowed out tor 
the purpose. Those of the Red Karens are large, and contain, 
besides the corpse, food, clothing, implements, and necessaries 
of life. They ore decorated during life os handsomely as the 
owner can afford. The Burman, on the other hand, Is buried 
in a light coffin roughly nailed together. 

(б) Cbkmation.— ^.) Objects of cremation, — Cremation is 
resorted to both for reasons of safety and of honour. All 
Kachins bum lunatics (mard), victims of violent deaths (raiad) 
or of smallpox, and women dying in childbirth (ntang)—i.e. au 
persons likely to become dangerous ghosts. Palaungs bum 
their chiefs, and the Yaos their wealthy personages, in coffins. 
Some tribes bum all their dead (Szi, and formerly Uaru Kachins 
and Lai Chins). The ashes of cremated bodies are always 
burled. Lai Chins bury them together with the clothes of the 
decBQSsd, 

(iu) Cremation of the respected and holy dead.— The well- 
known cremation of a respected pdngyi, or Buddhist monk 
ipongyibyan), with all Its Indian Buddhist ceremonial, is in 
reality an todigenous ceremony. Burmans bum especially 
respected and aged persons ns well, collect the bones, wash 
them, and bury them in a pot in the cemetery or near a pagoda. 
Over the ashes they erect a small pagoda without the crowning 
umbrella {hti), but over the ashes of a great pongyi an ordinary 
pagoda is erected. 

(c) Burial at ancestral home. — In direct contradiction to the 
lonek- prove, which is to be forgotten as soon as possible, there 
is the strong feeling among Karens and Chins of the necessity 
of being buried at the ancestral home. The explanation is to 
be found In the Red Karen funeral ceremonies, which show 
that the guardian spirit of the deceased will haunt the living 
until the corpse has been disposed of with its permission. All 
Chins attach great importance to burial in the ancestral villages, 
and Cliinbon Chins who die at a distance from homo are burnt, 
and their ashes are carried to the ancestral cemetery. Among 
Red Karens the body should be taken, if possible, to the grave 
from the deceased's house ; if that is impossible, there must be 
a mock funeral over an effigy. 


(d) Jf^uments . — The object of the ordinary* monument in 
Burma is to provide a home for the spirit of the deceased, in 
the hope that it may remain there. Kachins erect a conic-ol 
thatch (hep) over graves, but Sn Kachins a lap or a hut. The 
Chinbon Chins build a miniature house of the ordinary tj-pe, 
and the Bed Karens a miniature shed containing food. In 
the Wild Wa country are found cromlechs and collections of 
boulders, with pointed stones in the centre which are said to be 
the abode of house nats. This statement is supported by the 
Meng custom of raising oblong heaps of stones over the lonely 
graves they make in the deep Jungle, evidently in the hope of 
keeping the spirits of the deceased, or bouse nafs, at a distance. 
Lai Chins erect a dolmen over the ashes of the cremated dead. 

( 8 ) Slavery , — Slavery is almost universal among 
the hill tribes. It has a distinct effect on their 
physical development, and accounts for the great 
I variety of form and feature, and sometimes of 
custom, observable where it is prevalent. Usually 
it is the result of raids on neighbours, but people 
of the same tribe and even of the same village 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens) and also relatives (Red 
j Karens) may be_ enslaved or sold into slaveiy. 
Slavery for debt is everywhere recognized, and the 
general principle of legalized slavery is clearly 
shoAvn by the Sgau and Pwo Karen custom of selling 
into slavery defaulting debtors, captives in forays, 
and confirmed thieves. This principle, in its ex- 
treme application common in tlie Par East, is visible 
in the Akha custom of selling themselves into 
slavery when their crops fail. The Chins prefer 
monks (pongyis) and women as slaves, because they 
are the least likely to escape, and -Sgau and Pwo 
Karens killed the men and the children in forays, 
but saved the women as slaves. 

The custom is to treat slaves well, and not to 
make them work harder than their masters, 
provided they give no trouble. The female slaves 
are not turned into concubines, and are not made 
to suffer indignities (Red Karens, Chins, and 
Kachins). They may marry free men, the master 
acting as father-in-law (Kachins), and slaves may 
marry free women (Kacliins). But the abiding 
principle in Burmese slavery is — once a slave 
always a slave for all succeeding generations. All 
the children of slaves are slaves. It is the only 
idea of ‘ caste ’ that has reached the Indo-Chinese 
races in Burma, and it has been applied to relijjions 
uses with cruel effect. It begius with a superstition. 
The Sgau and Pwo Karens sell into slavery widows 
and widowers who cannot pay the ‘ price ’ of the 
deceased, and those who introduce epidemics — a 
principle that was extended to the tillers of the 
Royal lands (lamaing) in Mandalay, who were all 
slaves ipso facto. With the help of imported 
Brahmanical ideas, the principle was further ex- 
tended to the attendants at Buddhist shrines, the 
so-called pagoda slaves {paragyun). The pagoda 
slave, absolutely dedicated to the service of the 
pagoda, is a familiar spectacle in Burma. He 
could not be liberated or find a substitute, and the 
slavery descended for ever to all children, wives, 
and husbands of pagoda slaves, and to any free 
children they might nave had on marriage. The 
duty was to keep the pagodas in order, and the 
slave might be employed in no other capacity, on 
pain of the employer being sent to the lowest 
(Buddhist) hell. The pagoda slaves are, in fact, a 
‘ low caste.’ The whole idea is Indian, no doubt 
introduced yuth Buddliism from the analogy 
the dedicated attendants of Hindu shrines, with 
the help of the indigenous practices as to slavery. 
So great is the stigma attached to slaveiy of tins 
nature, that all the prestige and authority of the 
British Government nave been unable materially 
to alter the status or means of livelihood of this 
unfortunate class since the emancipation granted 
them under British rule. 

23 . Palace customs. — The customs^ of the late 
Royal Court of Burma, up to the British occujm- 
tion of the country in 1885, are preserved in the 
Lawkahyuha lnyon volume, and in the Yazatenrtaato 
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(Royal Chronicle) of Mandalay. They not only 
present a faithful picture of all the religious and 
superstitions ideas of the people, but are also a 
sort of epitome of them, whether indigenous or 
imported. Many of the allusions contained in the 
religious or oua^i-relinous practices of the Palace 
refer directly to Buddhism, or to the old Brah- 
manism which accompanied it, or to the modem 
Hinduism introduced by the Royal astrologers. 
The references to the indmenous Animism are also 
numerous, and of these the most instmctive and 
important for the study of religion in Burma are 
recorded in the following account : 

(1) Enthronement ceremonial. — At the enthrone- 
ment of the kings of the last dynasty, a temporary 
palace was erected, called the Tnagjmnan (the 
Palace of Tha^a, the arch-na< of the Thirty- 
seven and Buddhist ‘ archangel ’), where the king 

erformed the ceremonial washing of his head 
efore ascending the throne. Here was also 
deposited a golden casket containing some ‘ golden 
quicksilver’ with the nine precious atones (Indian) 
and some charmed water. After the washing the 
king was ‘ anointed ’ with water blessed by eight 
Hindu astrologers {ponnas), and presented by 
them nith a charmed flower (payeitpan). After 
this ceremony a ponna flxed the auspicious day 
for ascending the throne, which was made olplpal 
wood (the Indian sacred fig). As soon as the royal 
couple were seated thereon, the lucky silver gong 
(mingala ngwemaung) was sounded. 

(2) The king's sacred position. — The king’s title 
wasAthet-a-san-paing-than-ashin, ‘Lord of the life, 
head, and hair of all human beings.’ His word was 
above the law and infallible. His orders were 
Divine communications {bya-theit). He was im- 
measurably above every other human being ; all, 
even the chief queen, were obliged to treat him 
and all his personal property with the utmost 
respect as sacred, and a special honorific language 
Avas used in his presence with respect to him. 

(3) The royal wives. — ^The king Avas obliged to 
have eight queens and as many concubines as 
Chinese and Shan potentates presented to him. 
The neglect of ThibaAV, the last king, to comply 
Avith this custom caused much concern among his 
most laAv-abiding subjects. The chief queen was 
usually a half-sister, but sometimes even a sister. 

(4) The Order of the ‘ iSafwa’— This Avas an 
Order established in the persons of those who were 
entitled to Avear the salwe, a belt of golden chains 
tied together by bosses, Avom over the shoulder, 
the number of strands indicating the rank. The 
regulations concerning it are recorded in the Sal- 
wedin Sudan (Book of the Order of the Salwe). 
These show that the sabeS is nothing but the 
Indian (Brahmanical cord) turned to secular 
purposes. 

(6) Court festivals. — ^In every month of the year 
there was a Royal feast for the Court and the 
public. Some of these were national, some 
peculiar to Mandalay, some almost exclusively 
Court functions. Animistic practices were current 
at many of them. 

(а) Maroh-April, Tagu: Hnit-thit Thigy&ndaw Pice, New 
Year’s Day and AVater Feast. — On New Year’s Day water from 
the Irrawaddy, doubly sacred from the blessing of the ponnas 
and the handling of the king, was used to wash the sacred 
images in the pagodas. The king and chief queen washed 
their hair in water from the hollows of sacred cotton trees 
growing in the villages of Bole and Kyuwun, while ponnas 
invoked the nafj of Aon (fire) and gyu (planets). 

(б) April-May, Nason : Pyaungyidaw Pice, Charmed Water 
Feast. — AVater from the Irrawaddy was formally presented to 
the king and chief qneen, and given by them to the courtiers 
and maids of honour to wash the sacred images within the 
palace walls. 

_(c) May-June, Sayon: Jlondt Puzaw (Hindu itogixanathar 
pSJd), AVorship of the Lord of the Cloudk — ^This consisted of 
prayers for rain (nga-payeit) by the sadaics (heads of Buddhist 
monasteries), also known as Ngayan Min’s Prayer. He was 
king of the murrel fish (snake-head), whose prayer when his 


lagoon dried up is known all over Burma. At this ceremony 
ponnas prayed to figures representing the nats of the rain, 
which are human spirits, and the nats of the water, which are 
the spirits of alligators, frogs, and murrel fish. These were set 
up in tazaungs (temporary seven-tier structures), and finally 
thrown Into the Irrawaddy. The whole festival has a strong 
Indian bias. 

(d) In the same month was held the feast of the ilingald 
Lidan Pice, the Feast of the Lucky Ploughing, when the king, 
in full military costume, ploughed and harrowed a certain field 
to procure a good harvest, while pounds offered prayers to 
fifteen Hindu gods, and male and female necromancers (nof- 
sayds, natoks, natsaics) invoked the Thirty -seven Nats. 

(e) July-August, Wdgaung ; Sayeddn Pwe, the Feast of the 
Offerings. — The king sent officials {natoks and natteins) with 
offerings of clothing to the shrine (natkun) of the Shwgbyin 
Nyinaung Nats, two of the Thirty-seven, at Taungbyon. 

(/) October-November, Tasaungmon : Kateindaw Pice, the 
Feast of the Presentation of Bobes (to the monks). — The wives 
of the Ck>urt officials had to perform, between sunset and 
sunrise, the whole process of making cloth for draping the 
most sacred Images in the Seven Nanthin Pagodas, from spin- 
ning to the woven material, out of raw cotton supplied by the 
king. At the full moon the fifteen chief nats of the royal 
fanuly (all really Hindu deities), whose metal images were 
kept in a special building with a three-tier roof, were wor- 
shipped by the Court. 

(g) At the Tazaungdaing Pice, the Feast of Burning the 
Shrines, also held in this month, eight large pydtthdts (orna- 
mented wicker work spires) and many small bamboo models of 
pagodas were dlsplayea to the king and chief queen and then 
burnt. 

(A) November-December, Nadaie : ilaha-peinni Picedaw, 
the Feastof the Royal First-fruits. — ^The first-fruits of the royal 
fields from the crown predial lands (lamaing), were sent by the 
king to the Maha-peinne Nat at the Arakan Pagoda at Amara- 
pura. Mahk-peinn8 represents Mahavinpa or Gapefe, the 
Hindu god of learning, and the whole ceremony was largely 
Indian, including the distribution of largesse in the shape of 
Maundy money (kyiUdn), received as revenue from Bhamo. 

(i) February-March, Tabaung : Payd Pice or Thepbn Zedidaic 
Pice, the Feast of the Shrines. — This is the month for wor- 
shipping the nats, and royal offerings were sent to the Nats, 
Aungzwamagyi, Ngarishin, and Mahagiri (MagayB) of PopA 
Hill (all of the ’Thirty-seven), and also to the guardians (nats, 
bolus) of the four great gates of the city of Mandalay. 
Pagodas of sand were also reared to gain or retain goM 
health. 

2 d. Hindu influence. — In cases Avhere the old 
Branmanism (introduced with Buddhism) and the 
modem Hinduism (introduced by the Manipuri 
astrologers) haA’e aflfected the religious ideas of the 
natives of Burma, the fact has been already pointed 
out in each instance. But there are certain other 
prominent examples of the influence of Hinduism 
which require to be considered s^arately. 

(1) On the Eoyal Court. — The late Royal Court 
AVM strongly impregnated Avith Hindu super- 
stition, which was prominently present in the 
unishment by the legal flogging of persons who 
abitually killed coavs or ate beef. It came out 
strongly after the king had been deposed, in the 
doings of various persons AA'ho had been connected 
with the Court. A Hindu Manipuri astrologer 
[ponna) was employed by the two Chaunggwfi 
princes in a plot against the British Government 
at Mandalay in 1886, though they were accom- 
anied by a Burman Buddhist priest [pongyl). He 
rew their horoscopes, propnesying that the 
younger brother only would succeed. The party 
of the elder brother thereupon dissolved. The 
sadaw (abbot) of the Modi Monasteiy at Mandalay 
was in the plot, and during a second plot, hatched 
in 1888 in that Monastery, the horoscope of the 
prince, a charmed bullet-proof image, and a jar of 
sacred water were found, Avhen the place was 
attacked. The jar had been used for taking the 
oath of allegiance to the prince, and the ceremony 
had consisted of drinking a cupful of the water 
from the jar, in which an image of Gautama 
Buddha, made out of wood from the Bo-tree at 
Bodh Gaya, had been dipped. The Indian pro- 
clivities of the Court also appear in the magic 
stone in the courtyard of the Shwedagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon, Avhich is engraved Avith the hare 
(moon) and the peacock (sun), sjmbolical of the 
claim of the last dynasty to both ‘ lunar and solar ’ 
descent (Rajput). The Avorship of the White 
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Elephant was greatly mixed np wth the Court 
Mreraonial, and, though apparently a peculiarly 
Burmese and Far Eastern institution, is never- 
theless an instance of Indian influence introduced 
with Buddhism, The Saddun, or Sinbyudaw, or 
White Elephant, was not white, but was an 
animal endowed wth mystical signs and powers of 
so pronounced an Indian type that Hindus greatly 
reverenced it. 

(2) On the people. — Among the people it is 
perhaps natural to find, considering their source, 
that powers of witchcraft, sorcery, and necromancy 
generally should follow the typical Indian custom 
of running in families. Hindu influence also causes 
much confusion in belief, and nats (Bnmian), 
balus (ogres, doubtfully Butman), and pyeittas 
(ghosts, clearly Indian preta} are all found mixed 
up in the same story as disease- and death-bringing 
spirits. Most of the Animistic customs of the 
Burmans, Talaings, and Shans are nowadays 
referred incorrectly to a Brahmanic origin through 
Buddhism. Hindu influence, too, much affects the 
Burmans as to lucky and unlucky days of the 
week, and these in their turn exercise so great an 
influenceon their actions, ceremonies, and medicinal 
dieting as seriously to interfere with daily life. 

(3) Pagoda slaves and other outcasts, — The 
Pagoda slaves {paragyun) [see above, ‘ Slavery *3 
are an ‘ outcast’ caste of the true Indian type — an 
idea entirely foreign to the Indo-Chinese mind. 
There is the same feeling towards professional 
wandering beggars {tadaungsa), who may follow 
no other occupation ; and with these are associated 
lepers, the deformed and the maimed (recalling 
the Indian idea of the ‘sin of misfortune’), con- 
ductors of funerals, makers of coffins, and diggers 
of graves {snndale). The feeling was extended to 
the slave tillers of the goveniment lands {lamaing), 
to the lictors (Ictyataung thingyeing), and to 
those specially tatued for crime (paijwet), who were 
also constables, jailors, and executioners. No one 
associated with them, and they were often denied 
burial, being thrown out along with the town 
offal. 

(4) The Nawngtung vestals. — The marriage of 
four virgins every three years to Sao Kaing, the 
Spirit of Lake Nawngtung at Kengtung (Shan 
States) is Hindu in type, the influence in this case 
probably coming up horn the South through Siam 
from Cambodia. There is little dedication, how- 
ever, as the girls go home after the ceremony and 
may marry ; but if one of them dies soon after- 
wards, the nat has ‘ accepted ’ her, 

(6) On festivals. — Hindu influence clearly appears 
again at the New Year Festival at Kengtung, 
^vhen an indecent figure of Lahtt Nat, a frog, is 
carried through the town, and thrown into the 
river with obscene antics, ‘ for the public welfare.’ 

(6) On superstitions, — A ponvM, by means of 
necromantic dreams, successfully cultivated a field 
in NanmadawzS Kwin near Mandalay, in which 
dwelt a death -dealing nat, when every Barman who 
tried to cultivate it came to an untimely end. The 
posts of a house are believed to be male, female, 
neuter, and the ogre’s [balu) respectively, or ac- 
cording ns they are of one size throughout, or bulge 
at the bottom, in the middle, _or_ at the top. 
Female posts are the best for building, next the 
male ; the others must be avoided. shrines in 
trees are connected to the trees by a bridge made 
of threads for the use of the nat. 

(7) Serpent-worship, — The accepted Burmese 
tradition is that King AnauTahtS (Anawrahtizaw) 
of Pagan, the Buddhist reformer of the lltb cent. 
A-D., put an end to the nugd- (pronounced m 
Burma ndga), or serpent-worsnip then prev^ent. 
He probably merely scotched it, as is shown ot the 
naga images about the Shw6zTg6n Pagoda at 


Pagan, built after his death. The cult must, 
however, as its name implies, have been imported 
from India, and the numerous legends anef folk- 
tales now current of naga maidens and naga 
heroes may safely be referred to a form of Animism 
that is not indigenous in the country, or be re- 
garded as indigenous animal fable.s coloured by 
the cosmogony received through Buddhist sources. 
The nresentation of a mon.ster naga to the Pagoda 
is still an annual ceremony at the Tfiwadeintlm 
(Buddhist) festival in Tasaungmon (November), 
and on either side of the lilintet Tagu, or State 
Staircase at the Palace at Mandalay, are four 
guardian images (pyawtha tayinthd) directly refer- 
able to Indian nuga-worship. 

(8) The Five Nats . — Burmese books lay much 
stress on the Five Nate, which have all Indian 
names combined ^vith the native word so, meaning 
‘ruler.’ They are all ‘nature’ spirits: Alekkaso, 
Lord of the Rain {megha ) ; Bommaso, Lord of the 
Earth (bhummi ) ; Yokkaso, Lord of the Trees 
{rukkha ) ; Akathaso, Lord of the Sky (CiJcdsa) ; 
and Tharaso, Lord of the "Waters («ira, Jake). 

(9) The Thirty-seven Nats . — Tlie Thirty-seven 
Nate, famous throughout Burma, are clearly of 
Buddhist origin, and represent the inhabitants of 
Tfiwadeintlia, the tavatvmsa heaven, the abode of 
the Thirty-three, where dwell the ruling sjiirits 
that interfere with mankind. To the Thirt,v-lhree 
four have been added in modern times, malcing up 
the now orthodox number of Thirty-seven. Tlie 
existing spirits are not by any means, in name, 
form, or representation, identical with the original 
Thirty-three, whose images, much debased from 
the Indian form, are still in existence at the 
ShwezigSn Pagoda at Pagan, which was con- 
structed at various dates from a.d. 1094 to 1104. 
At the present day, the Thirty-seven are ail, •with 
one exception, national heroes or heroines, whose 
story or life has caught the popular fancy. Con- 
sequently there is some vagueness in the orthodox 
list, though there is an extraordinary unanimity, 
among those who profess to know the subject, as 
to their names, and even the order in which they 
should come. In their existing form they exhibit 
in a remarkable manner the tendency of all man- 
kind to fasten old--world stories and attributes on 
popular heroes. The Thirty-seven Nats are now 
purely Animistic in nature. The one nat of this 
Order that retains his original characteristics is 
Thagyu Nat, who represents Indra in the form of 
Sakra (by Burmese phonetics Thdgyd), the primus 
inter pares in the heaven of the Thirty-three in 
Buddhism, and the Recording i^gel of Burmese 
orthodoxy. He is the first or chief of the Thirty- 
seven among the Burmans, but tbe Talaings find 
no place for him, and rank the second of the 
Burmans, Mahagiri or Magayg, the house nat 
personified, as the first. 

On analjsls, the Thlitj-eeven Nata resolve themselves Into 
five groupe, each connected with & cycle of ^o^f-biatorical 
talcs, an explanation of which in detail would Involve an 
examination of the rery complicated hlstoxy of Burma, oiUn 
In Its more otecare passages. Roughly, tbe five cycles of talcs 
are all connected with royal families, incloding several king^ 
and therefore with great heroes end heroines. They commence 
with stories of mythical times in Tsgaung and Prome, and aw 
continued all through Burmese history to modem times. The 
creat king of Pegu, Tahln BhwMi (1530-1660), and a prisoner of 
war taken by Bayin Naung of Pegu (1651-16S1), tbe Branginoco 
(Bayingyinaungraw) of the contemj^rary Portuguese writers, 
arc included in the list. Even the great-grandson of I^ngi- 
noco, alive in the middle of the 17lh cent., is one of the Thirty* 
seven. Only one of the Order besides Thagj'i ^ at belongs to 
no specioJ category. He was a personage of no particular wn* 
sideratlon, Maung Po.Tu, a traaer of Piny6» who wm kUlra by 
A tiger, and became Jamous by his tragic death. Tragedy in 
life, indeed, has been the usual passport to Inclusion In the 
Thirty-seven. 

Each member of the Order has his or lier owd 
particular festival, and there is n well-kno'vvn book, 
the Mahagtta Midarixgyan, w'liich purports to be 
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a book of odes to the Thirtj^-seven Nats, though, 
strictly speaking, it contains a series of short 
biographical and genealogical sketches in verso for 
recitation under spirit possession by female 
mediums (nat-kadaio) at the festivals. They are 
by way of being moralities, and are meant to 
impress on the audience the sins of treason, 
rebellion, and assassination. The ceremonial at 
the festivals of the Thirty-seven Nats is distinctly 
Animistic in tone. 

23 . Superstitions. — The superstitions of Burma 
naturally embody tags of every kind of belief that 
has at one time or otiier attracted the attention of 
the people. Superstitions are apt to run through 
the country without regard to origin. Those of 
the Burmans may be looked on as common, at any 
rate, to the Talaings and Shans also, and to the 
tribes that have come in contact with them. They 
all have, however, some that are peculiar, more or 
less, to themselves. Of these superstitions some 
are now selected as samples : 

(1) Burmmxs and general . — Combing of hair and parings of 
nails are tied to a stone and sunk in deep water. Water 
EoUed by washing clothes, and saliva, are carefiiily disposed of. 
Children’s cauls Bring promotion in life to the possessor. The 
smell of cooking brin^ on fever, especially frying in oil. The 
mother of seven sons or daughters will become a witch. Women 
dying in childbirth are cut open and the child (al5n) is burled 
in some secret spot to prevent necromancers (hmawsayi) from 
digging it up and misusing it. At the funeral of a ponggi 
(pongytfii/dn) there is a tug of war (IdnswS), to ascertain which 
side is to have the merit {kuthS) of drag^ng the body to the 
pyre. The natural * spirit flames ‘ at Kama, between Prome and 1 
ThayStmyfi, arc the fire of a spectral blacksmith. A live boa- 
constrictor (sabdggt) is kept on fishermen's boats as a warning 
of storms, os, when one is coming, it slips overboard and makes 
for the shore. The gall bladder of the snake is a good medicine, 
and the fat a remedy for rheumatism. It is unlucky for bees to 
hive under the house, but lucky on the house-top. Shavings of 
rhinoceros horn cure epilepsy and poisons. Horne of buffaloes, 
when flawless and solid (fnandf-A^, are a charm for invulner- 
ability. Stones found in the beads of birds, in trees, and in 
animals (fimadf) are highly prized os amulets. In the Manda- 
lay Palace grounds there stood the HkCnan, the palace of the 
king of the pigeons. If a hen lays an egg on a cloth, the owner 
will lose money. A snake crossing the path will delap a lawsuit, 
a journey, or a raid. If a dog carries an unclean thing into the 
house, it denotes riches to the owner. The steps of a monastery 
(kyaunp) must be in odd numbers. Knots in the side pieces 
(hlfgatU) of the steps leading to the house determine its luck. 
Oil at the Yfnangyaung oil-wells is found by the direction in 
which a marble elephant on a flat stone moves of itself, or in 
which its shadow falls on the surrounding offerings. Scrapings 
from meteoric stones cure ophthalmia. Eating lapit (tea salad) 
settles ail bargains, and is sometimes the binding part of a 
marriage ceremony. In all the native Courts, except the 
Supreme Court (Hlutdaw), decisions were finally settled when 
the parties had received and eaten a packet of lapil. Appeal 
after that in any circumstances was a crime, punished by public 
flogging (maung-kgaw) round the roads. Omens are drawn 
from toe sun and moon, howling of dogs, flight and song of 
birds, twitching of the eyelids or any part of the body. If a 
mushroom is met with at the beginning of a journey, it will 
succeed. Small charms (hkaung^eil-sel) to secure invulner- 
ability, up to as many ns thirty, are let in under the skin ; they 
consist of discs of gold, silver, lead, pebbles, tortoise-shell, and 
bom. Charmed necklaces and bracelets are worn for the same 
purpose. 

(2) Sham . — Inhaling the smoke of pine-wood or taking a 
mixture of monkey's blood and turmeric prevents bleeding at 
the nose and mouth in lying-in women. Corpses of the un- 
married are married to stumps by being knocked against them 
on the wny_ to burial. 

(3) Talaings. — It is dangerous to mention any one by name 

d-r -r -. to frighten away an epidemic, ns the 

e ' ' ■ le owner with it. 

■/, . . are caused by a dog {shittdkwd) 

Bivallowing the moon. The rainbow is from a crab (cftffcdn), 
which lives in marshy hollows connected with a subterranean 
ocean. Thunder is the voice of Mushang, the Nat of the 

Heavens. " ' *- ted by a phrase, mgit hpgap 

kalamai, ' ■ ■' e eyes (of Mushang).’ Earth- 
quakes ar .. burrowing in the earth from 

the subterranean ocean. The markings of the moon are due to 
the foliage of the rubber tree. It offends the house naf if a 
visitor goes out at the back door. Snakes and porcupines across 
the path are unlucky ; deer, hedgehog, rhinoceros, and otter arc 
lucky. The wild cat is doubtful, being classed both ways in 
different places. It is unlucky for young men to drink the beer 
named at births after a new-born child. 

(D) Karens.— It is lucky if a cricket, representing the Harvest 
Spirit, crawls up the yoke-support of the oxen and flies upwards 
from the top. Lights on graves are the spirits of the dead, and 
are the occasion of an annual festival. The Bre Karens drink. 


for strength and courage, the blood of any animal they kill. 
Among the Sawngtung Karens no one may leave the village on 
the day of the birth of a child in it, and no eggs may be kept in 
the village while the fields are being reaped. The first ancestor 
of the White Karens had a magic wishing drum. Taungthu 
ghosts do not walk on festival days. Giving away anything at 
all on sowing or planting days means blight for the crop. 
Among the Taungyo Karens no paddy may be taken out of the 
bins during PyiithS (December-Jnnuary). 

(6) Was ana Palaungs. — Among the Palaunra, it a person dies 
on the Inst day of the month, the body must be buried at once, 
or there will be fire, epidemic, or murder in the village. Among 
the Ens, if a tree is felled, a man dies, and so over extensive 
areas the people will not work hill-flelds, for fear of offending 
the spirits. 

LiTkiUTURB. — In addition to the works mentioned at the end 
of § III. the following may be consulted ; 

ifODERH BOOKS: Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States, 6 vols., pt. 1. 1900, pt. ii. 1901 ; 
Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, 2 vols., Rangoon, 1896; 
Shway Yoe [Sir J. G. Scott], The Burman, his Life and 
notions, 2 vols. 1882 ; NIsbet, Burma under British Rule and 
before, 2 vols., Westminster, 1901; M. and B. Ferrars, Burma, 
1900 ; A. M. Hart, Picturesque Burma, 1897 ; Bigandet, Life, 
or Legend, of Gaudama\ 2 vols., 1886 ; H. Fielding, Soul of a 
People, 1898 ; E. D. Cuming, in the Shadow of the Pagoda, 
1893; A. R. Macmahon, Par Cathay and Farther India, 
1893 ; H. Yule, narrative of the Mission to Ava, 1855, London, 
1868 ; Smeaton, The Loyal Karem of Burma, 1887 ; Wylie, 
Gospel in Burmah, 1869 (for Karens) ; Maung Tet Pyo, Cus- 
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BURMA AND ASSAM (Buddhism in). 

i. BUR.MA.— I. Origin and history.— Tlie common 
assertion is that Buddhism was first established in 
Burma by Buddhaghosa from Ceylon about a.d. 
450. The delta lands were not even called Burma 
then, and the Mons or Talaings were the inhabit- 
ants, to the complete exclusion of the Burmese 

? roper. The capital of the Burmese was then 

'awfin. It is supposed that the fighting, which 
ended in the destruction of Tharekettara (the 
modern Prome) and the building of Pag.an, was 
carried on by settlers from India, some of whom 
had come by ship to Prome, which was then on 
the sea, and others who had come to Northern 
Burma by way of Manipur. These last ivere cer- 
tainly Mahayanists, who followed the canon drawn 
up by Kanishka, at tlie synod held at Jalandhara 
in the Panjab. The Mon converts, and assumedly 
the Indian immigrants, were Hinayanists, who 
adopted the canon of ASoka, formulated by him 
at his synod in 250 B.C., held at Pataliputra. This 
canon was taken to (Ileylon, where it has been 
followed ever since. Pagan was established about 
the beginning of our era, and Tharekettara, the 
site of which is a short distance east of the modem 
Prome, had been a famous capital for something 
like five centuries before this. 
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There is no real historj- of Burma till the time of Anawrahta, 
who succeeded to the throne of Pagan in a.d. 1010, and is 
renowned as the first Burmese national hero— a sort of Allrrf 
the Great. He began the struggle between Burma proper and 
Vamanya, between the Burmese and the Hons, which did not 
end till 1755, when Pagan was captured and Rangoon founded. 
This was also the struggle between Buddhists of the Korthem 
canon and Buddhists of the Southern ; between Sanskrit and 
Magadhi, as tlie Burmese call Pali ; between the ilahavanists 
and the Hluayanists, the Great Vehicle and the Little Vehicle. 
The doctrinal form ol the conquered was imposed on the 
conquerors, but this came about through the personality of the 
origmator of the great struggle. 

Serpent-worship had been followed for about a hundred years 
before the time of Anawrahta. It wa-s grafted on the Kanfshka 
canon by a usurper king. Saw Yahan, and the ministers of this 
debased religion were called Ari or Ariya, ‘the Noble.’ They 
lived in monasteries, but are said to have been of dissolute life. 
Their robes were blue like those of the lamas of Tibet and 
China, and they let their hair grow two inches long, Anawrahti 
was converted to the purer form of Buddhism by a wandering 
monk, who is called Araban, and is therefore practically name- 
less. The first act of the proselyte king was to send a messenger 
to the Mon king, Manuha of Thacbn, asking for a copy of the 
Tripitata, the three Baskets of the Law. King Manuha refused. 
Anawrahtd made no second request. He raised an army, 
marched to Thatdn, levelled the city with the ground, and 
brought everything— the Books of the liaw, the king Manuha, 
and the people — in a body to Pagan. From this time dates the 
erection of the temples which make Pagan so remarkable a 
ruined city, and also the spread of the present form of Buddhism 
over all the land of Burma. 

This is the common story, and it may very tvell 
represent the establishment of Baddhism of the 
Southern school throughout Burma ; but the slow 
disinterment of buried cities and the study of 
Chinese and Tai annals seem to show that Bnddha- 
gho?a had predecessors as missionaries, and it is 
quite certain that there were Buddhists in Burma 
proper long before Buddhaghosa’s time. 

Hitherto the assumption has been that Buddhism firmly 
established itself in Burma about the time when It was he^- 
nlng to disappear in India. It may be true that it was then 
first univetsally accepted in the form which it retains to the 
present day. It seems very clear, however, that Buddhism had 
been introduced lonf before, perhaps only to struggle with the 
Anlffllsts, who then inhabited the country, hut at any rate had 
been introduced and stayed, and was certainly not merely a 
tolerated religion. 

Baddhagho§a landed at, or near, ThatOn with 
his volume of the Scriptures. ThaWn was then 
certainly on the sea-coast, but Forchhammer main- 
tained that the apostle landed, not at the modem 
ThaWn, hut at Gfolanagara, Avhich lies twenty-two 
miles north-west of it. This is quite possibly the site 
of the original Thaton, for the changing or capitals 
was always a characteristic of th^eoples of Burma, 
whether Barman, Mon, or Tai. There are frequent 
references to the straggle between Brahmans and 
Buddhists in the coastwise lands before this, and 
it seems quite probable that there is some truth in 
the legend, believed by all Barmans, that king 
Dhammathawka, as they call Aioka, sent two 
missionaries, Thawna ana Ottara, to what we call 
Burma, after the sitting of the third great synod 
in 241 B.C. 

Kanisbka, the last and probably the greatest of 
the three great Buddhist monarchs of Northern 
India, is commonly called the Constantine of the 
East. His date is very uncertain, hut the best 
authorities seem to agree that he ascended the 
throne about A.D. 120. He carried Buddhism to 
far-away IDiotan. He defeated the armies of the 
emperor of China, and he heat hack the attacks of 
the Parthians. It is possible that it was he who 
introduced Buddhism into Chins and Japan. 

But the name of the Buddhist monarch best known 
in Burma is that of A^oka (Dhammathawka), who 
was croAATied in 269 B.C. and reigned till 231 B.C. 
He was the grandson of Chandragupta, the petty 
chief who founded the Maurya d5Tiasty, the peat 
military monarchy that held the Avhole of India 
from Patna to the Panjab. Aioka was the grejitest 
of tliese Manryn monarclis. He v-as converted W 
Buddhism, and made it the State religi^ of all 
Northern India, Kanishka is called the Const^- 
tine of the East, bat Aioka was both a Paul and a 


Constantine. He sent missionaries over all the 
world known to him. He ordered the dedication 
; of stiipas to the Bnddha in the remotest parts. It 
is nearly certain that Jie introduced Buddhism into 
the Tai kingdom of Nancliao, which had its capital 
at Tadifn, and remained there till it was overtiirown 
by Kublai KJian. 

The Burmese Buddhists knoiv little of Kanishka, 
bnt the name of Dhammathawka is well known, 
and tradition credits him with the foundation of 
many pagodas with the bones and relics of the 
Buddha (see art. Bhddha in vol. iL p. SS4''f.). 
There are such stupas at Tavoy, Moulniein, 
Toungoo, and Thayet in Lower Burma. There 
pe many of these shwemokthos and shcemolcdaics 
in the Upper Province, and even farther off still, in 
the tributary Shan States: at Kyauks^, Sampe- 
nago, in the Bhamo District ; at Pwela in the 
[ Myelat, pound the Inie lake, and in many parts 
of the hills. They are all implicitly credited to 
DhammathaAvka, and it can hardly be that some 
of them are not on the list of the 84,000 Avhich he 
ordered to he built. It is perhaps significant that 
the Burmese royal history says that a hand of 
ksatriyas came after the founding of Tagaung (old 
PagSn) and established a capital Avhich thej' called 
MaAATiya, in the neighbourhood of the present a-U- 
la^e of MAA-eyen. 

When the Maurya empire broke up, Buddhism 
did not cease to he the dominant rengion of the 
norrth of India. The Questions of ATilinda give us 
the history of tire conversion of the Greek Menander 
and of his disputations AAnth the sage Nagasena. 
The Bactrian Greeks, though they were pushed 
soutbAvard and farther south by the Sakya, or 
Hun tribes of the Scythian steppes, established a 
great kingdom in the Panjfih, and Menander’s 
empire aa’os hardly less extensive than that of the 
AA'arlike Aioka, and even included for a time the 
sacred Magadha. The Scythians themselves were 
not content Avith driving the Greeks across the 
Oxns. They pushed on and established the Knshan 
dynasty, and seized the Middle Land itself, the 
sacred neart of India. It Avas then that Kanishka 
fixed his home in the holy city of PeshaAvar, and 
it was there that he receiA-ed and befriended Yuan- 
Ch'ang(Hiuen-Tsiang), the Master of the LaAv, the 
great traveller and A\Titer. Kanishka built a great 
andience-hall for the monks, and a noble relic 
tower. It is not impossible that this is the shrine 
iscovered in 1909. Kanishka also couA’ened a 
great council to examine and codify all the Bud- 
dhist Avri tin ot. The canon Avhich aa-c noAv have wa-s 
laboriously draAvn up and enCTaved on copper. It 
was hnried in the relic-chamber of a pagoda, and, 
since the ashes of the Buddha claim to have been 
fonnd after more than 2500 years, possibly this canon 
also will he discovered in the same neighhonrhood. 

With the death of Kanishka the decay of Bud- 
dhism in India began. It seems likely that the 
groAvth of Buddhism in Burma began at least then, 
and probably earlier. At any rate, CA'crything 
seems to shoAV that the theory that it did not 
begin till five centuries later is mistaken. AH the 
researches of the A-ery poorly supported Archwo- 
logical Department in Burma tend to establish the 
certainty of the earlj’ connexion of Burma AA-ith 
India, and indeed to pro\'e that the Burmese race 
came from the north-Avest, and not from the north- 
east ; from the northern slopes of tJie Tliian Shan 
range, and not from any part of the modern Chinn. 
The Bormese Chronicle, the Maha^dzawin, asserts 
this, and all recent discoA'cries tend to prove that 
it is right. 

In the year 1905-09, excavations conducted under 
the direction of Taw Sein Ko at Umawza have 
conclusively proved that the Korthem school of 
Buddhism was established at Prome, the ancient 
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Tharekettara. Votive tablets found at the Legu 
pagoda, and the sculpture there, are in the same 
style as the familiar Gupta work of Northern 
India. It seems, therefore, indisputable that 
there was communication between the kingdom 
of Tharekettara and Northern India, when the 
Guptas (A.D. 319-606) rose in Kanauj, and the 
term ‘Pali’ began to be used instead of ‘Magadhi.’ 
Magadhi declined as the Giiptas rose, just as Kosali 
declined when Magadha conquered and annexed 
Kosala. It may be asserted with some confidence 
that communications did not begin with the Guptas, 
»nd that there was connexion between Burma and 
India long before, and that Buddhism came much 
earlier than has been hitherto believed. 

Neither the Mahayanista nor the HInayanists use the tongue 
in whioli the Buddha Gautama preached, the widely diffused 
dialect of Kosala, or Koshala, where he was horn and brought 
up. After hie death Kosala was conquered, and Maradha took 
its place. The edicts of A^oka were issued in Magadhi, though 
history records that the Sanskrit of the Veda was still in ofBcial 
use at the court of his grandfatlier, Chandragupta. Kosala was 
the ancient land of Oudh, and Magadha is the modem Behar. 
Bhys Davids, however, points out that the official tongue of 
Magadha differed from the local Magadhi, or Kosali, in many 
little ways, because it was based on the tongue which Gautama 
spoke, the dialect which had been the form of speech used by 
llama and his race. The literary form of Kosali was known as 
PMi, that is to say, ‘canonical, ^because the Pali, or canon, of 
the Buddhists was composed in the ancient dialect of Oudh. 

The relation of Pali to Sanskrit may be roughly compared 
with that which the Romance languages hearto Latin. Because 
it became the language of the Buddhist canon, Magadhi gradu- 
ally came to be called P&li, and so identified itself with the 
reformers. Sanskrit remained the form in which the orthodox 
Brahmans expressed themselves. It may he noted that the 
people of Burma and Ceylon still prefer to use the old name 
‘ Magadhi ' instead of ‘ PMi.' Magadhi, at the time of the mis- 
sionary journeys of the first Buddhist apostles, was a sort of 
lingua franca, os Hindustani or Malay is now, and the Sinhalese 
language is, as a matter of fact, derived from Magadhi. Any 
one talking Pill could probably make himself understood by the 
people of Ceylon, just as a Yun-nonese can understand a Peking 
Chinaman, or a Lao Shan can follow a Siamese on the one side, 
or a British Tal on the other. 

It seems to be proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that Buddhism was established both in Southern 
and in Western Burma long before the hitherto 
accepted dates. Very probably it got no great 
hold on the countir. It is also probable that the 
Mahayanist school was much the more strongty 
represented until the time of Anawrahta. It 
can hardly be doubted that some of Anoka’s 
apostles visited and settled in both Upper and 
Lower Burma. Probably, however, the mission- 
aries of Kanishka were much more numerous and 
more successful. 

By the time of Kanishka, Indian Buddhism had 
lost the simple morality and ‘agnostic idealism,’ 
M Waddell calls it, of its founder, and had taken 
in much from the Bhagavad-Gttd and from Saivism. 
It had become ‘ a speculative theistic system with 
a mysticism of sophistic nihilism in the back- 
groimd’ (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 10). 

It is unfortunate that the age of Kanishka is very imper- 
fectly determined. We have so far records varying from the 
year S to the year 18, and the learned are at variance ns to 
whether these are years of reign or years of an era. Fleet 
holds that they refer to the Samvat era, while others take 
them to refer to other eras with omitted hundreds. The net 
result is that Kanishka may be placed anywhere between 68 
B.O. and A.D. 283 — rather a wide interval for a monarch who 
made his influence felt from the upper reaches of the Tigris to 
the Great Wall of China. 

It has been authoritatively asserted that the 
Mahayanist form of Buddhism ivas introduced 
into Burma by Chinese missionaries in the 4th 
century. If for this we read Tai or Shan mis- 
sionaries between the 1st and 4th cents., it will 
probably be much nearer the truth. Hlnayanist 
Buddhism had probably come in a tentative way 
with Anoka's apostles before this, and, as is clearly 
established, Mahayanism penetrated even as far 
as the Malay Peninsula, not at all impossibly 
through Burma, at the time when Buddhism is 
generally credited with being first planted in 
Burma itself. 


The Northern school may certainly be called 
corrupted in comparison with the first teaching 
of the Buddha, and it was still fm-ther corrupted 
by the Tantra system. This was founded _ by 
Asanga, a noted monk of Peshawar in the Panjab, 
nd IS a mixture of magic and witchcraft with 
iva-worsbip. This was grafted on the already 
corrupted Buddhism, and has left many traces in 
Burmese Buddhism. The religion which existed 
in Pamm before Anawrahta’s rape of the king and 
the religious books and the people of ThatSn was 
a medley of naga- or serpent-worship, Tantrism, 
and Mahayanism, with not a few traces of Tibetan 
lamaism, which came with the 8th cent, and possibly 
gave the country the word pdngyl, or ‘monk,’ which 
may be compared uath bon-gyepa, the Tibetan 
bon, ‘ mendicant.’ 

The professors of the Northern school of Bud- 
dhism, the Ariya of Pagan, were full of supersti- 
tions, and they were workers of miracles. Bumouf 
had little respect for them. ‘ The pen,’ he says, 

‘ refuses to transcribe doctrines as miserable in 
respect of form as they are odious and degrading 
in respect of meaning.’ How long they had been 
found in Pagan there is nothing to show. It is, 
however, quite certain that the autocrat Anaw- 
rahtS effected the fusion of the two schools in 
the 11th century. He finally put an end to the 
Ariya, but traces of Mahayanism have clung to 
the outward form of Hinayanism in Burma ever 
since. If the religion may be said certainly to 
belong to the Southern school, it may no less 
certainly be asserted that it was moulded by the 
Northern. But Buddhism can hardly be called 
a religion. In its concrete form it is rather a sort 
of philosophy practised by a monastic organization 
like that of the Dominican or Pranoiscan Orders, 

2 , Buddhist Scriptures and religious works. — 
The canons of Buddhism may have been the work 
of an immediate disciple of tne Buddha, drawn up 
at the first council in the year after the Benign 
One’s death, but it is certain that the canon of the 
TiipHaka was really first settled at the council 
held under A6oka in the 3rd cent. B.c. From the 
inscriptions we may rest assured that at that time 
the most important part of the Buddhist canon 
existed, as we now have it, divided into five 
portions. 

The miracle-mongering Mahayanists enlarged 
the original canon to a huge extent by expanding 
the texts of the original documents, by adding 
material of their own, and by entering into com- 
promises with any local form of popular super- 
stition; but however the individuals may have 
affected Burmese forms, this canon was never 
adopted in Burma. The Buddhist of the Southern 
school may be a scientific freethinker, as Lillie 
calls him, but he maintained with great tenacity 
the purity of the early Buddhistic teaching. This 
exists in the canon of Ceylon, and it is this form 
which Burmese Buddliism implicitly adopts. The 
Burmese also recognize only the Pali, the canon 
language. This is as distinctively the language 
of the Hinayanist school as Sanskrit is of the 
Mahayanist. When the natives of India began to 
use Sanskrit as their literai’y language, from the 
2nd cent. A.D. onwards, the people we call Bud- 
dhists gave up writing in Pali, though they pro- 
bably understood it. But the books they wrote 
in Buddhistic Sanskrit were new books. We find 
that the Buddhistic Sanskrit texts abound in wild, 
extravagant, and exasperating digressions. Such 
works as the Lolita Vidara, tlie Buddha Charita, 
and some others are based on the old myths of 
Asia. In these we can detect the common origin 
of the story of Bacchus, of Ki^na, and of many 
other gods and heroes. 

The last census of India showed that out ol 
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nearly nine and a half million Buddhists in the 
Indian Empire, all but about 300,000 are in 
Carina. Ceylon may be regarded as the holier 
place by the_ Buddhist, possibly even by the Bur- 
mese Buddhist, but, since very shortly after the 
permanent establishment of Buddhism in Pagan 
by Anawrahta, Burma has consistently held a very 
high place in the interpretation of the authentic 
Buddhist Scriptures in the language which they 
call Magadhi, or the Mula-bhasa, and Western 
scholars call Pali. This Magadhi, or Pali, has 
been to the Burmese what Latin was to the 
mediceval scholiasts and scholars of Europe. This 
has been so much the case that Burmese writings 
dealing with matters of religion or philosophy are 
as full of Magadhi terms as European scientific 
phraseology is filled with classical terminology. 

Since the 11th cent, there have been produced 
in Burma, in the Pali language, great numbers of 
religious works, _ grammatical treatises, and dis- 
sertations on philosophy, which have attained a 
reputation far beyond the limits of Burma. They 
have been studied in Siam and perhaps not least 
in Ceylon itself. 

The palm-leaf manuscripts spread so much that 
copies may be found both in Ceylon and in Siam, in 
any monastery which pretends to a respectable 
library ; and of later years, when all the more 
noteworthy works of Burmese authorship have 
been printed at the local presses, Burmese treatises 
have become still more common. 

The reputation is well deserved. The Burmese bhikfus, 
since the days of the Pagin monarchy, have been noted, not 
merely for their study of the Abhidhamma, but for scholarly 
researches In the canons which deal with metaphysics and 
psychology. For centuries monks from Siam and from Ceylon 
have come to study in Burmese monasteries, which have 
always been rich in commentaries and exegeses on theAb/ti- 
dbamma (g.v,). Only one specimen of this literature is to be 
read In any Western language. The Dkamma-saftgaxti was 
translated in the first few years of the 20th cent, by Mrs. Bhys 
Davids under the title of Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics. Tills introduction to Buddhist metaphysics is the 
shortest of the canonical works, but it is to be followed by a 
translation of the Sailgaka by Mrs. Rhys Davids in collabora- 
tion with a Burmese scholar, Maung Shwe Zan Aung. A PMl 
dictionary is also in process of production to take the place of 
Childers' dlotionaty, which has fallen far short of the know- 
ledge and needs of the Western student of P.ML 

3. Religious education. — While the Buddhist 
monks of Burma have long been noted for their 
scholarship, the Buddhist people of Burma have 
been no less noted for their education. The per- 
centage of literates among the men is almost as 
high as it is in Ireland, and is higher than the pro- 
portion in Italy. Burma has less than a third of 
the population of the Madras Presidency, yet the 
number of literate persons is very nearly the same. 
The census figures of 1901 are not nearly so favour- 
able as those of 1891, because at the latter census 
a much higher proportion of hill peoples were enu- 
merated, and, besides this, the number of natives 
of India in the country had largely increased. 
Still, even on this less favourable estimate it ap- 
pears that, on an average, of every five persons m 
Burma one individual would have been found who 
could read and -write. The proportion of literates 
is much hitler in the rural districts, and especiallj' 
in Upper Burma, than in the delta, where_ the 
number of illiterate immigrants from India is 
ve^ considerable. 

"nie credit for the superiority of the Barman is 
entirely due to the monastic schools. These have 
existed for centuries, much as they may be seen 
now in country places. If the irdmanas had done 
nothing else, they would deserve honour for the 
way in which they instruct the boys of_ the 
country. The theory of Buddhism is e.-!.sentially 
sellisli, or at any rate it encourages selfishness. 
Each individual must work out his own salvation, 
and no one else can help him, except by example, 
just as the Buddha is a model not only for the 


people, but for the bkiltfu himself. There are no 
regular services held by the mendicants ; no 
preaching of sermons at stated times ; no assem- 
bling of congregations ; no religious forms for 
burials,_or births, least of all for marriages. Some 
energetic and zealous monks do read homilies and 
deliver sermons, but there is no need for them to 
do so, and there is no summoning of the religious 
to attend. The one religious ceremony is tlie 
admission of the novice to the Order, when the 
postulant has completed his studies, has decided 
to put off the world and join the company of the 
samanera, and this is really a continuation of the 
teaching of the youth of the country. It enables 
the creature to become a human being, for no 
Buman can claim to have attained humanity 
until he has put on the yellow robe, and the cere- 
mony of initiation is intended merely to provide 
that no one defective mentally or physically shall 
enter the Noble Order. 

At the age of eight or nine every Burman boy goes to the 
monastery school, except in the toivns, where the people are 
degenerate, and, as often as not, are half-Chinese, half 
Muhammadan, half-Hindu, or half-English, and go to the 
Government or Mission schools. In the country villages— 
and the Burman is not a lover of towns, but essentially a 
tiller of the soil— it may be taken for certain that every one 
sends his boj-s to the monastery. There they begin by learning 
the alphabet, shouting out the letters at the top of their voices, 
and copying them out with steatite pencils from the roughly 
made black wooden board on which the teacher-monk has 
written them. 

As soon as the boy has learnt his alphabet thoroughly he is 
started on his first text. This Is practically always the 
llingala-thut (Mitigala Sutta), which may be translated, ‘ the 
Buddhist Beatitudes.’ It Is made up of twelve Fall versicles, 
with a short introductory preface. In the version given to the 
schoolboy each Pili word has Its Burmese equivalent. Tliis 
is learnt ploddingly word by word, and verse by verse, and the 
pupil is not considered to have mastered it till he can repeat 
the text and its translation without blundering or hesitation 
of any kind. After this the meaning is taken up word by word 
and stanza by stanza, and the whole is explained in simple 
language. The choice of this poem is a most admirable one, 
for the Pfili is exceedingly simple, and the sentiments are of 
the most elevating kind. After the text and its meaning have 
been thoroughly learned, the easiest rules of grammar In con- 
nexion -with the Mingala-thut are explained. Time is of no 
object to the monk or the boy, or to the Burman of any age or 
position; and the study of ‘the Beatitudes’ in many cases 
takes a year, more or less, according to the application and the 
intelligence of the pupil. But when he does know the text, he 
knows it thoroughly. 

The second text taken up is generally the Edma-kara of 
Buddhagho?a, which is a short lyric, composed in a moment 
of inspiration by that apostle. A small treatise giving a list 
and description of the most excellent things is often studied 
instead of the Sdma-kdra. These are : the Nino Excellences 
of the Buddlrn ; the Six Excellences of the Law ; and the 
Nine Excellences of the Assembly of the Perfect. This also 
is in verse, as Indeed is the case with by far the greater 
part of the literature not merely of Burma, but of the 
rest of Indo-Cbina and of India. By the time the monastery 
schoolboy has got through the Mitgala-thul, the ESma-kdra, 
and the Book ot the Excellent Characteristics of the Church 
and its Founder, he has acquired considerable prolloicnoy in 
both reading and writing, and he is able to go on to the study 
of the works of Shin Silavamsa, Shin Ratthasara, and others of 
the poetiad composers ot the Burmese classics. These ore the 
roost noted writers, and It Is only after ho has mastered them 
that the young Burman student begins to read the Ten Great 
Zals, the descriptions of the atatdras of the Buddha, which 
are in prose. It is with these prose works that the Western 
student usually begins his P.ali reading. 

But the monastic scholar does not merely read these easle.- 
poetical works. Step by step he continues his grammatical 
studies with them, and the meaning of the text, and its appli- 
cations to the Buddliist religion, are exhaustively explainerl to 
him by bis bedesman teacher. From the very be-ginning the 
boy Is taught, n-ith many illustrative examples and stories from 
the Scriptures and from the Commentaries, to shun evil in 
thought as much ns in deed, because it Is an obstacle to pro- 
gress towanis a higher form of life, and final emancipation 
from the sorrow of earthly existence. He Is taught to be upright 
and pure, not in the hope of escaping punishment, but because 
of the peace of mind which rewards him. He Is taught to 
reverence parents, wife, cliiidren, and teachers; and, above 
all, the duties which everj- Buddhist owes to the l^rd, the 
Law, and the .^svernbiy are impressed upon him. He is la fact 
educated In everything that a proper citizen owes to hU 
country, to societv, and to hlm*cff. The theory is excellent, 
and the educatiouof the monasteries far sunasses the Instruc- 
tfon of the Anglo-vernacular schools from every [Mint of view, 
except th&t of imtaedLatc suceesi fn life and the obtAinlnj of t 
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post under Government. At the time wlien the boy is nt his 
most impressionable stage, his mind is built up, instead of 
being buried in a moss of ill-digested information ; and his 
heart is being trained instead of lieing ignored. 

A boy whose parents can permit him to stay on in the 
monastery, and are willing that he should learn the literature 
of his countiyi instead of the science and wisdom of the Western 
nations, now passes on to the Pareiltam, the Lawkaniti, the 
Dhammaniti, and the PdjanUi. The Pdreitlam, or Book of 
Protection, is a collection of excerpts in prose and verse from 
the Tripitakas, each of which Is supposed to be a safeguard 
against some calamity or danger : against evil spirits, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, fire, battle, and murder, snake-bite, and 
even against poison. The Lawkanili teaches him worldly 
wisdom ; the Dhammaniti gives further moral instruction ; 
and the Rdjaniti is a work like The Prince of Macchiavelli, 
compiled, to suit Oriental ethics, by the sage Chapakya. 

Many pupils stop far short of this. In the old days all 
parenta who could afford to keep their son idle let him 
proceed ns far as this if he had the necessary intelligence 
and industry. At this point, however, ordinary teaching 
ended. If the pupil continued his studies, it was usually’ os a I 
samanero, or novice. The boy was dressed up in pnncely ' 
robes to recall Siddartha's renunciation of the world. He 
made the tour of the town or village in jubilant procession, 
with troops of gaily dressed maidens. He bade farewell to 
parents, relatives, and friends, entered the monastery, and 
went through the customary examination before the head of 
the community. Then his head was shaved. He was robed in 
the yellow monkish garments, had the begging bowl hung 
round his neck, and fell in among the body of the mendicants. 
He received his religious name, which he kept for the rest of 
his life if he remained in the Order, and remembered only as an 
Incident it he went back to secular life. 

The old-fashioned rule was that every youth should spend 
three Lents (roughly from July to October) in the monastery 
and conform to all its rules, including lasting after noontide 
and going the begging round in the morning. One Lent was 
tor the father, one for the mother, and one for the camanera 
himself. To spend less than one entire Lent was considered 
hardly decent. 'Western Influences, however, have taught 
many that life is not long enough for this, and the Lent is 
often cut down to a month, a week, or even a few days. Three 
days is considered the shortest period that is respectable. The 
novices, of course, go on with their studies. The code of the 
Kfpa.va, the Buddhist Ancren Ritole, the doctrine taught in 
the Dlghanikdya, and, finally, the psychological ethics of the 
Abhidhamma, are as much as the most apt are able to study 
oefore they are qualified for formal admission to the Order. 

The Southern school of Buddhism has never 
recognized a hierarchy. There is nothing like the 
system of Tibet, -which is so surprisingly like that 
of the Church of Rome, even to tlie practice of the 
confessional and the recognition of purgatory. The 
need for unity and the requirements of church 
discipline, however, call for some sort of grading, 
and a system of classes is recognized, which is 
very much the same as existed in the time of the 
Buddha himself. 

There is, firstly, the shin, the novice, or samanera, who Is 
not a professed member of the Order; secondly, the upasin, 
who, after the prescribed time, has been formally admitted to 
the Order, and becomes a Srdmana or bhik^t ; and thirdly, the 
pangyi, or ‘great glory,' who, by virtue of not less than ten 
years* stay in the monastery, has proved his steadfastness, and 
becomes a ttiera. In actual practice there is a slightly ex- 
tended system of grades: first, the shin, or postulant; second, 
the pyitshin, the full member of the Order ; third, the saya, 
the head of the monastery, who never has fewer than ten 
Lents ; fourth, the naingSk, whose control extends over groups 
of monasteries ; and fifth, the sadaw, who might be compared 
to a vicar-general. The thathanapaing, or Grand Superior of 
the Order, in the time of the Burmese monarchy, was ap- 
pointed from among the sadaws, and had a council, called 
the thudhamma, varying in number from eight to twelve. In 
1904 the British Government recognized in formal darbar a 
thathanapaing, chosen by the sadaics, and gave him a formal 
patent, and it is probable that this course will be followed in 
the future. 

Notwithstanding these ranks, however, the re- 
ligion is eminently republican in character. The 
monasteries are open to all, — to the peasant and to 
the highest dignitary, — and the longest stayer has 
the greatest honour. Rank counts by number of 
Lents spent in the monastery, no matter whether 
the bhiJesu is a provincial or merely a wandering 
friar, and individual dignity releases no one from 
the duty of the daily begging round. Nothing 
excejit the frailty of age e.Kcuses the most learned 
and famous sadaio from the morning round. The 
bede-sman’s robes are the same for the postulant 
and the member of the thudhamma. Tne monk 
has no obligation to bestir himself on behalf of his 


fellow-monks or the laity. He is not called ujion 
to convert the unbeliever or to reassure the doubter. 
All he has to do is to work out his own salvation. 
But he teaches the youth of the country, and this 
binds the entire population to his support. He 
not merely teaches them letters, but forms their 
mind and character. The nightly vespers, when 
the lauds are chanted and all bow three times 
before the figure of the Buddha, and three times 
before the head of the monastery, are more im- 
pressive than the most eloquent sermon would be. 

4. Schism. — There is very little non-conformity, 
to say nothing of heresies, among the Burmese 
Buddhists. For years there were bitter disputes 
as to ordination, after Ana4vrahta had established 
Hinayanism in Pagan. Chapada, the monk, had 
received the upasampadd ordination from the 
thcras of the Mahavihara in Ceylon, and he loftily 
denied the validity of the orders conferred on the 
Burmese religions of the old school, called the 
Maramma-samgha, not less than those of Purima 
Bhikku Samgha, who claimed apostolic sanction 
from Sona and Uttara, said to have been sent 
forth by King Aioka. These bickerings ended 
only with the destruction of Pagan itself, and they 
have never since been revived. 

The sects of modem times have mostly risen out 
of revolt against excessive austerity, or as a protest 
against reprehensible laxity. There are a few 
communities, called Sawtis or Mans, who are anti- 
clericals. They neither reverence the mendicants 
nor support the monasteries, and some do not even 
worship before the pagodas, but recite their prayers 
in the open fields instead. The doxologies which 
they use are the same as those repeated by the 
ordinary orthodox Buddhists, and the schism is 
unimportant. The disputes between the Maha~ 
gandis and the Sulagandis are simply the sempi- 
ternal quarrel between the ascetic and the weak 
of flesh, between the High Churchman and the 
Low, the Catholic and the Puritan, the emotional 
and the austere. These diflerences have some 
dmnity imparted to them by the assertion of the 
Blahdgandis that man is endowed with free will. 
This the Sulagandis deny, claiming that a man’s 
whole life is controlled entirely by kan {jearma), 
the influence of past good and evil deeds on exist- 
ences to come. The Stilagandis attribute all 
importance to the intention ; the Mahugandis 
think that action is sufficient and the intention 
immaterial. 

5. Spirit-worship. — But doctrinal schisms are 
insignificant compMed with the undoubted fact 
that all Burmese Buddhism is tainted with spirit- 
worship. TheSouthemformof thefaith triumphed, 
but the Northern belief in magic and devil-worship 
has left lasting traces on the religion of Burma, 
and still more on the Buddhism of the Shan States. 
It is not merely that they recognize the Twelve 
Guardian Spirits, whom they have borrowed from 
the Hindus. The nats, the spirits of the air, the 
flood, and the fell, are much more present influ- 
ences to the Burman than the calm, philosophic 
model of the Buddha. The nats are constantly 
consulted and propitiated. The Buddha is, os a rule, 
directly addressed only on worship days. Spirit- 
trees sometimes intrude into the limits of the 
monastic grounds, and spirit-shrines are to be seen 
in the shadow of the pagoda, and have as many 
offerings as the relic-shiine. And the spu'its, as 
always, are malignant, and have to be propitiated. 
The World-Renowned One is long-sutienng and 
benign. Moreover, he is only a model. The 
spirits are everywhere, and they are malicious, 
and constantly active. So the Burman does his 
best to serve both, and has the greater bias towards 
the spirits. 

1 There is a pagoda at, cr near, every village in thr 
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country, and probably also a monastery, but there 
is a spirit-shrine in every house, and the spirits are 
consulted before houses are built, marriages made, 
bargains struck, or journeys begun. In the times 
of native rule, spirit-feasts were formally recog- 
nized by the State, and the ritual was very care- 
fully set forth in lengthy treatises. Moreover, 
there is a precise list of ‘ The Thirty-seven Mats 
(spirits) of Burma,’ with forms of the odes to he 
sung to them, the dances to he performed before 
them, the vestments to be worn on the occasion, 
and the life histories of these anthropomorphic 
deities. 

All this is written at length in the MahagUa iledani, and 
presentments of the Thirty-seven Hals are to he seen in the 
curtilage and enclosure of the Shwezigdn pagoda at Pagan. 
Further details of spirit-worship are to be found in the Dcitlon, 
of which a summary is given in Father Sangennano’s Burmese 
Empire (1833). 

Notwithstanding all this, the Burman would bo 
greatly offended if he were called a spirit-wor- 
shipper, and genuinely believes himself to be a 
most orthodox Buddhist. 

The census of 1901 showed that there were 
15,371 monasteries in Burma. This gives an 
average of over two for each village and town 
in the protdnce, and implies one monastery for 
every ninety-three houses. In these religious 
houses there were 46,278 fuUy ordained monks 
and probationers, and 45,369 acolytes, wearing the 
yellow robe. There were thus more than 91,500 
wearing the bedesman’s robes, and this represents 
2J ner cent of the male population of Burma. 
Perliaps Burma is not so conspicuously the centre 
of Buddhist religious life and learning in Indo- 
China as it was in the time of the Pa^an dynasty, 
from the lOth to the 13th century. In those days 
fraternities came to Pagan from Ceylon, then 
called Sihaldipa; from the conquered Haifasavatl 
(Pegu)j from Ay uttara (Siam); from Kampoja (the 
Shan States); from Nepal, and from China; and 
each sect or fraternity had separate quarters given 
in wliich it could live. But even now, notivith- 
standing the spirit-worshipping taint, Burma can 
claim to maintain Buddhism in a form nearer that 
of the Buddha’s teaching than any other country. 

6. Buddhist architecture.— (a) Monasteries . — The 
Burmese monastery never varies in design. Some 
few may be built of bricks ; most are of timber. In 
very poor neighbourhoods, they may be of bamboo, 
but the ground plan is always the same. The 
pongyl-kyaung so strongly resembles the wooden 
temples of Nepal that it can hardly be doubted 
that the model came from there, or that both have 
a common origin. The whole building stands on 
piles, and there are technically only two rooms (if 
they can be called rooms). In some cases there 
may be partitions, but there are never any doors, 
so that the whole interior is practically one hall. A 
staircase, generally of brick and stucco, frequently 
embellished with dragons, leads up to the verandah. 
The verandah, called zingyan, is open to the sky, 
and runs round tliree siaes of the building, and 
from this there is free entrance on all_ three sides 
to the main body of the monastery, ^yhioh is really 
one big chamber. The flooring rises in steps. 
Tiiere is one grade from the verandah to the 
outer chamber, where lay visitors find their place ; 
another step up marks the entrance to the mper 
chamber, where the monks sit ; and a third 
to the structure, always on the eastern sme of the 
building, where the image of Gautama Buddha is 
enthroned. Over this is built the tiered spire, 
called the pyathat, shooting up in regularly 
diminishing, super-imposed roofs to the nti, or 
umbrella, which is placed on the top. Both the 
spire and the umbrella are marks of sanctity, and 
the spire has three, five, or seven roofs, according 
to the dignity of the pongyl-kyaung, or rather of 


its head. The wood for a monastery is always 
chosen from the best and most seasoned logs avail- 
able, or within the means of the pious founder. 
Sometimes these are excessively large. At the 
south-west comer there is a chamber, wliich is 
used as a store-room. On the west side there is 
another, which the younger members of the com- 
munity use as a dormitory. Tlie head of the 
house, whether sadaw, gaingok, or plain pongyl, 
sleeps at the south-east corner of the building, 
that is to say in the part closest to the lipaya- 
kyaung, where the image of the Buddha is. the 
north-eastern part is used as the schoolroom and 
for the reception of visitors, and has tlie apjiear- 
ance of a separate room, but is not really so. 

Outwardly the monastery looks as if it had 
several storeys, but this is never the case. The 
national, and still more the religious, feeling 
against having any one’s feet above tlie indweller’s 
head is very strong. The outside lino is broken 
up into apparent pavilions, with a profusion of 
gabled roofs, culminating in the eastern spire, all 
adorned with carvings, lavished on gables, ridges, 
eaves, _ finials, and balustrades, greater or less, 
according to the wealth of the founder. No monk, 
it may be remarked, can build a monastery for 
himself, nor can he ask to have one built for his 
accommodation. The monasteries are the only 
national buildings, now that there is no palace, 
which make any attempt at ornamentation. 

A pongyl-kyaung is never, at any rate when it is 
first built, inside a village or a town. Dwellings 
may_ spring up around it later, but always at a 
considerable distance. The monastery always has 
the best and quietest site, and stands in a spacious 
compound, fenced in and planted ivith umbrageous 
trees and bamboos, and often ivith fruit trees, 
flowering shrubs, and rare and curious plants. 
The monastic library is invariably detached from 
the main building, to avoid danger from fire. 
Within a certain limit from the monastery fence, 
pillars mark out a boundary, inside which the 
taking of any kind of life is forbidden. All 
Buddhist visitors take off their shoes or sandals 
os soon as they enter the hparawaing, as the 
monastic curtilage is called, and cany them to 
the foot of the staircase, where they are left until 
tlie visit is over. Inside the monastery compound, 
but perhaps more frequently on a site of its own, 
is the them, where monks are admitted to the holy 
Order. This is seldom more than a spire, rising 
over a lofty pillared space for the ceremony. 

(b) Pagodas, — The characteristic pagoda of 
^ Burma is a solid pyramidal relic-shrine, such ns 
I is called a tope or a stupa in India. The masonry 
temples are almost entirely confined to Pagiin. 
The Arakan temple, the MahSmyatmimi of the 
suburbs of Mandalay, is almost the only not- 
able example outside of that ruined city. 

Pagoda Is almost certainly a metathesis tor dagoba. The 
Burmese name Is zedi or hpaya. The Burmese recognize four 
kinds of zedi i first, dat-daw zedi, containing relics of a Buddha 
or of a rahandaj second, parilawga zedt, erected over the 
clothing or utensils of a Buddha or of a sainted personage; 
third, dhamma zedi, built over sacred books or texts; and 
fourth, udeikta zedi, containing images of the Buddha or 
models of sacred buildings. Tlie last two classes are naturally 
by far the most numerous. 

It is the desire of every Bnnnan Buddhist to be 
knoivn as the founder of a pagoda, and sacred 
texts and facsimiles of noted slirines are obviously 
more easily obtained than relics, or even exact 
models of relics. The vast majority of zedis are 
of brick, covered over with stucco, and white- 
washed at intervals during the founder’s life-time. 
Very rich men gild either the whole shrine or the 
spire. 

Many of the most famous shrines, notably the Shwfdagin 
In Rangoon, hare been cased and re-cased and cased again 
many tunes. The original shrine was of quite modest dimen- 
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sions, and a tunnel, which was driven into the centre of the 
Rangoon zedi at the time of the First Burmese War, showed 
that it had been enlarged in this way seven times. The original 
paMda is thought to have been only twenty-seven feet high 
and to have been erected in 6S5 b.c. Tlie present spire rises to 
a height of three hundred and sixtj'-flve feet. 

Tlie modern Burmese pagoda is undoubtedly the lineal 
descendant of the ancient Buddhist stupas of India, and the 
development of the tj-pe can tlierefore he traced for a period 
of over ta-o thousand years. The oldest forms a-ere massive 
and simple. The modern ones have fined aaay into slender 
spires, and have added a great deal, in the way of exterior 
adornment. They have gamed in elegance, hut have lost in 
grandeur. 

All tlie more notable pagodas have palm-leaf 
thamaings, or chronicles, very often containing 
much that is of interest in secular historjf. Like 
the monasteries, they all stand on a wide open 
platform, and on this there are built numbers of 
smaller pagodas, shrines, rest - houses, tazaung 
pyatliats, crowded with tier upon tier of images 
of the Buddha, altars for ofl'erings, and tagdn- 
iaings, flag-staffs croivned with umbrella litis, 
metal caps, or figures of heraldic creatures. The 
approaches to the pagodas in very many cases 
are along covered ways called saungdan, the sides 
of which are adorned with fresco paintings, and 
the stairways are mostly in CToups of steps of 
uneven numbers, just as, according to immemorial 
rule, the stair to a monastery must have an odd 
number of steps. 

Pagodas, as far as structure is concerned, are 
divided into four distinct parts. There is first the 
terrace. This is square, and is usually of brick or 
mason work. At the comers are often found the 
manotthiha, the curious, human-faced lions, with 
one head and two bodies, embellished with wings. 
They inevitably recall the ancient winged lions of 
Assyria. Upon this terrace stands the plinth, 
usually of an elaborate polygonal form, and tvith 
a boldly moulded, stepped contour. Above this 
rises the bell-shaped body of the pagoda, divided 
into an upper and a lower part by an ornamental 
band, upon this stands the spire, which is made 
up of a number of rings : a lotus-leaf belt, with 
a bead moulding in the centre, and lotus leaves 
fringing it above and below. The spire ends in 
a spike-shaped cone, which is finished off with the 
metal-work crown, or hti. This is usually very 
graceful in design, made of open metal-work, verj' 
commonly gilt, and always hung with bells, some- 
times of gold and silver and studded with gems. 
The Burmese divide important pagodas into 
twelve parts, most of which are symbolical sub- 
divisions of the spire portion of the zedi. 

The sjTnbolical meaning ol the different parts ol the pagoda 
is not universally recognized hy the Burmese, hut It is a 
lavaurite subject of discourse with many monks, and seems to 
have come to Burma from tlie Shan States and perhaps from 
China. According to this view, the four-sided base is intended 
to represent the dwellings of the four great world-kings, 

‘ Chaturlokapillas,' whoso figures are enthroned within the four 
arched shrines, and who act as guardian spirits of tlie world. 
The eight-sided centre, called shtitaung, is the tufita heaven. 
It is here tiiat Arimadeya or Maitreya, the Buddha of the next 
world-cycle, dwells, and with him are all the other Bodhisattvas, 
or Buddlias in embryo, awaiting the season when they will 
descend to the earth as Buddhas. The upper bell-shaped 
portion, above the circular moulding, called the kgiwaing, is 
Intended to represent the highest heaven, where the Buddhas 

f n after they have attained to complete enlightenment and 
lave fulfilled their high mission. This is caUed the kaung- 
launj^bon. Another symbolization represents the five dim- 
inishing terraces of the base, to stand for Mount Meru in its 
five-fold division ; or a triple basement recalling the three 
worlds of kdmaloka (sense), rupaloka (form), and arupaloka 
(shapelessness), the Benign One, called Tilokamahita, being 
‘ the revered of the three worlds.’ 

(c) Temples . — The masonry temples of Pagan 
are not nearlj’ so characteristic of the country, 
though they are the pride of Burma. Tliey are 
absolutely different from the national zedi, and 
the general details may almost all be traced to 
Indian art, but at the same time there are notable 
originalities. The arches and vaults resting on 
their pilasters, Muth comice, capital, and base, are 


quite foreign to Hindu architecture, and suggest 
rather the Bactrian Greeks of the time of Milinda. 
In one sense, therefore, they are Burmese, for 
nothing like them is to be found anywhere else. 
Unlike the pagodas, the purpose of these temples 
is to contain, not relics, but huge images of the 
Buddha. This naturally affects their plan, and 
instead of rising in bell-shape they are con- 
structed in gradually diminishing terraces, and 
are only capped by a spire of the tj’pe of the 
ordinary Hindu Hvalaya, or perhaps more like 
the Jain temples of Northern India. The Thapinyu 
temple has only one shrine, directly below the 
sikra, to receive the image, but the Ananda has 
four, with presentments of all four Buddhas of 
this world-cycle, fronting to the four cardinal 
points of the compass. A striking feature is the 
narrow slit windows, so placed that a shaft of light 
falls full on the placid features of the Buddha. 

Such temples have always been rare in Buddhist countries, 
and are foreign to the idea of Buddhism, which does not 
recognize idol-worship. The only example existing in India 
is that of the Mah&bawdi at Bodh Gaya, in the charge of 
Hindu mahants. A model of it may be seen at Pagan, and 
the original is believed to date from about A.n. BOO, when 
Mahayanism was the form of North Indian Buddhism. There 
is no similarity between the Mahabawdi and any of the Pagkn 
temples. Ot late years a fashion has sprung up, especially in 
the Shan States, of building temples of this kind, on the model 
of the Mah.imyatmuni in Mandalay — the Arakan pagoda of 
the tourist, and presumably ‘the old Moulmein Pagoda’ of 
Budyard Kipling. 

(a) Images. — It seems clearly established that 
the making of images of the World-Renowned 
One did not appear in Buddhism until some time 
after the beginning of the Christian era. They 
are extraordinarily abundant in Burma now. 
Only three forms are recognized : seated images, 
figures standing erect, and recumbent images, 
called by the Burmese respectively tinbinkwe, 
mayat-daw, and shinbin tha-lyaung. They repre- 
sent the Buddha in the act of meditation under 
the Bo-tree, where he attained to supreme wis- 
dom; in the act of preaching; and after death, 
when he had attained to the blissful calm of 
nirvana. The seated form is by far the most 
common. In the Eastern Shan States, in the Lao 
country, and in Siam, figures which suggest the 
worship of Indra are not uncommonly found and 
suggest Mahayanism. So also do the images, 
enthroned in vaults, under the bell - shaped 
pagodas, which are not uncommon in the Shan 
States, but are rarely, if ever, found in Burma. 

ii. Assam. — The Buddliism of Assam is fast 
disappearing. At the time of the census of 1901 
there were only 9065 Buddhists in the country, 
that is to say, no more than ’16 of the population. 
At one time they held the whole, or at any rate 
the whole of the Brahmaputra area, which is the 
main portion, of Assam. The rest, even to the 
present day, is inhabited by hill tribes: Ching- 
paavs, Nagas, Mishmis, and the like. In the early 
part of the 13th cent, the Tais invaded and occu- 
pied the country. They gave themselves, or were 
given, the name of Ahoms, from which the name 
Assam is derived. The Shans called it Wehsali-long, 
and the Buddhistical name of the province is 
Weisali. The invaders were an army sent by 
Hso Hkan-hpa, the Tai king, who founded the 
M6ng Mao empire, which may not impossibly 
have been the ‘kingdom of Pong.’ They settled 
on two long islands, formed by branches of the 
Brahmaputra, and never returned to their Shan 
homes. Gradually they occupied the whole of 
the vallej', or main part of Assam, and estab- 
lished Buddhism evei^vhere except in the hUls. 
For four hundred years they maintained them- 
selves and Buddhism, and then in 1611 their ruler 
Chu-cheng-hpa (an essentially Tai name) was 
converted to Hinduism, and practically the whole 
of ins subjects followed his example. 
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At_tlie present day the Kalitas, as the monks of 
the Ahoms -were called, are found in only a few 
remote recesses of Assam, and it seems probable 
that even these will disappear before long, and with 
them Assamese Buddhism. All that ^^’ill remain 
will be the Mongolian features which characterize 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 
Assam. The Tai language is almost as much 
changed, where it is used at all, as the religion 
of the country. The few pagodas, fast crumbling 
away, are of the same type as the pagodas of 
Burma and of the Shan States, and none has 
any_ special celebrity. The monasteries of the 
Kalitas seem to be of the immemorial type of 
the Buddhist monastic buildings, which, some 
say, reproduce the traditional forms of ancient 
wooden architecture in India, Assyria, and parts 
of Central Asia. They may represent to ns the 
wooden palaces of Nineveh, and hint at the archi- 
tecture of King Solomon’s temple, built of the 
cedars of Lebanon. 

Buddhism has never been a propagandist religion 
among the Eastern peoples who have adopted it. 
In quite recent times, however, the faith has been 
adopted, chiefly in Burma, by Europeans of zeal, 
education, and energy, who are writing and preach- 
ing its merits^ and beauties. It is possible that 
they may revive Buddhism in Assam and plant 
it elsewhere, but it does not seem very prob- 
able. 

Literatitri!. — Sang^ennano, Description of the Burmese 
Empire, Rome, 1833; Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, 
Rangoon, 1880; J. G. Scott, Burma as it was, as it is, and as 
it xrill be, London, 1880 ; Bigandet, Life, or Legend, of Gate- 
dama\ i vola., London, 1880; W. R. Winston, Four Years 
t'n Upper Burma, Izindon, 1802 ; C. C. Lowis, Censtts Report, 
pC. I., 1901 ; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
anti the Shan States, 6 vols. pt. i., 1000; Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, London, 1889 ; Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1890. J. GEORGE SCOTT. 

BURNING. — See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

BUSHIDO. — See Ethics (Japanese). 

BUSHMEN.— See Banth. 

BUSHNELL.— r. Life. — Horace Bushnell was ] 
bom on April I4th, 1802, in Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, U.S.A. His father. Ensign Bushnell, came 
of a family with a Huguenot strain of mental 
alertness and religious sincerity. His mother, 
Dotha (n6e Bishop), had been brought up in the 
I^iscopal Church. When the family removed to 
New Preston, Connecticut, in 1805, they joined 
the Congregational Church there. The mingling 
of religious traditions in his home roved Horace 
from being brought up in the strict and arid 
Calvinism of the time. He described his mother 
as ‘rising even to a kind of sublimity in the 
attribute of discretion.’ There was no atmosphere 
of ‘ artificial pious consciousness in the home, but 
stress was laid on industry, order, time, fidelity, 
reverence, neatness, truth, intelligence, prayer.’ 
In this way he experienced the meaning of 
‘ Christian nurture ’ before he attempted to in- 
terpret it as a theory of the beginning of the 
religious life. Similarly, his practical education 
in liousehold duties is deseribeju in the lecture on 
the ‘Age of Homespun,’ in his book. Work and 
Play (1864). 

He entered Yale College in 1823, when he was 
21 years old, and, having graduated, became 
Tutor in Law in 1829. He threw off his doubts and 
hesitations in a College revival. His oum Mconnt 
was : ‘ Svhen the preacher touches the Trinity 
and logic shatters it all to pieces, I am all at the 
four winds ; but I am glad I have a heart as w-ell 
as a head. My heart wants the Father ; my heart 


wants the Son ; my heart wants the Holy Ghost 
and one just as much as the other’ (Cheney, p. 66)! 

In 1831 he took leave of his pupils, telling them 
as his parting advice: ‘Be perWtly honest in 
forming all your opinions and principles of action t 
never swerve in conduct from }’our honest con- 
viction. If between them both you go over 
Niagara, go ’ (ib. p. 62). 

He was ordained pastor of the North Church in 
Hartford in 1833. In the same year (13th Sept.) 
he was married to ^lary Aptliorp, a lineal de- 
scendant of John Davenport, the first minister of 
New Haven. 

The main part of his life was passed in Hartford, 
where his public service to the toum is kept in 
memory by the Bushnell Park. The important 
events of his life were the publication of his books 
challenging the dogmas held by the Churches of 
the ‘standing order’ (i.e. the original Congrega- 
tional Churches of New England), the replies made 
to his challenge, and the public and private con- 
sequences of his views. He was a keen but sweet- 
tempered controversialist, and withont bitterness 
accepted what came. He had four children, of 
whom two, a daughter and a son, died. Two 
daughters, to whom he iVTote some delightful 
letters, survived him. Other events were his 
holidays in search of health, some of which were 
spent in California and in Europe, and his invita- 
tions to important lectureships and appointments. 
He lived ‘till all men were at peace with him,' 
and died at tlie age of 74, on 17th Feb. 1876. 

z. Theology.— -Bushnell’s life work was largely 
determined by the theological atmosphere in which 
he found himself. In his ou-n Church there was 
an old and a new school, and lie found himself 
‘daintily inserted between an acid and an alkali, 
having it for his task both to keep them apart 
and to save himself from being bitten by one or 
devoured by the other.’ 

The religious atmosphere^ of New England was 
still more heavily charged with theological animus. 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, the younger Edwards, 
Dwight, and Taylor were engaged nominally in 
making improvements on the Calvinism of Jonathan 
Edwards, really in trjdng to accommodate that 
system to the pressure of modem thought by in- 
troducing, in various degrees, a leaven ofpantheism. 
In 1828, Dr. W. N. Taylor of New Haven had 
made an unqualified assertion of tho self-detemiin- 
ing power or the will. Bushnell brought into this 
environment both a fresh and vigorous personality 
and a new method. He was a builder, hut on 
a new foundation, rejecting fundamentally the 
syllogisms of Calvinism, and endeavouring to 
interpret rationally the religious experience of the 
Christian heart. 

Outlined against the theological background of 
New England Calvinistio theology, Bushnell’s 
work may be described as the work of a mediator 
between old and dualistic, and new and nionistic 
schemes of Divine and hnman relations. 

His eye is always on the Christian experience of 
griritual things. If it bo the nature of religion to 
deal with the things of the Spirit, Bushnell makes 
his impression by keeping close to nature. _ He is 
deferential to tradition but not bound by it, and 
frankly distrustful of all dogmatic definitions, 
as creating more difficulties than they allay. Al- 
though strenuously critical of the theologies rvhicb 
he found in possession. Ids aim was always con- 
structive, ana in intention comprehensive. 

(1) In Christian Nurture (1847) he criticized the 
revivalism which had become the popular nietliod 
of recruiting the Church. He recognized that the 
rerival movement had displaced an era of formality 
and brought in the demand for a genuinely super- 
natural experience. His criticLsni was that i* 
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future. Explanation and prediction are of the 
very essence of science, and it is in the economic 
rather than in tlie ethical aspects of conduct that 
approximate measurement is attainable. 

Eicardo’s Economics has been much assailed on 
account of his abstract method ; succeeding econo- 
mists have, however, sufficiently demonstrated 
both the use of the abstract method and the im- 
portance and necessity of inductive methods and 
historical investigation ; modem Economics em- 
phasizes equally the value of the abstract method 
and the collection of facts and statistics, and their 
joint application to the solution of social problems, 
m which also many other factors besides the 
economic have to be considered. This point need 
not here be further pursued ; it is sufficient for the 

E resent purpose that the complexity of modem 
nsiness has come to be recognized ns a subject 
for scientific treatment. Principles of business, 
applicable alike to commerce, manufactures, trans- 

E ort, and public administration, can be discovered 
y investigation, and the varied forms of business 
are conducted with greater efficiency and profit by 
those who have made themselves acquainted witn 
these principles and methods. Busmess becomes 
more sure, more serious, more dignified, when it is 
seen to be no mere matter of haphazard, rule of 
thumb, or personal genius, but a system capable 
of explanation and demonstration, and one which 
can be taught on scientific methods. There stUl 
remains scope for individual talent, industry, and 
that peculiar insight which contributes to personal 
success ; but general education in business principles 
and methods contributes to public convenience, 
efficiency, and economy, just as scientific training 
does in engineering or m medicine. 

3 . The recognition of business as a subject for 
scientific treatment has taken a very practical 
form by its introduction into public education and 
University curricula. At Birmingham and the 
northern Universities, Faculties of Commerce have 
been established, in London University a Faculty 
of Economics. The object in all alike is the en- 
couragement of the investigation of business pheno- 
mena and the systematic training of business 
men. As Professor Ashley stated in his address 
at Owen’s College ; ‘ The Academic teacher Tiiill 
interpret to the ousiness world that world’s own 
experience by his wider acquaintance with the 
field of inquiry than most men actually engaged in 
trade have time to acquire.’ 

These new Faculties, starting with Economics, 
comprise in their syllabuses the whole technique 
of commerce — the analysis of banking and the 
money market, the principles of transport in all its 
forms, industrial and commercial history, account- 
ing, statistics, logic and scientific method, geo- 
graphy commercial and regional, an account of 
the British constitution, public administration im- 
perial and local, industrial and commercial law, 
constitutional and international law and history, 
principles of insurance, etc. The curriculum is 
sufficiently wide to allow of specialization jn its 
final courses ; at the same time it is sufficiently 
broad to compel a general knowledge of all the 
important aspects of business life, and to secure a 
liberal training and intellectual discipline. Cam- 
bridge has not been slow to adopt the new idea, 
and has instituted a Tripos in Economics and the 
associated branches of Political Science. America 
and Germany have also made provision for com- 
mercial training in their schools and Universities. 

The conclusion is that business is now_ regarded 
as offering a career similar to professional and 
scientific pursuits, and one demanding serious 
equipment and special training for success. Its 
scientific bases are established, its methods are 
formulated, and are capable of exposition and 


acquisition. It is now accepted that matters 
which touch so profoundly the well-being of men 
cannot be left to mere empirical methods, but 
that the highest efficiency and progress can 
be attained only by scientific treatment ; thus 
business has come to rank as a University subject 
with a large and varied curriculum — a proceeding 
which at once adds to its dignity and importance 
while it tends to advance civuization and comfort. 

liiTKRATtuiE. — W. Bagrehot, Economic Studies, ed. by R. H. 
Hatton, 1880, republished ed. by A. Marshall, 1885 ; A. Mar- 
shallj_ The Present Position of Economics, Lond. 1886 ; 
H. Sidgwick, The Scope and Method of Economic Science, 
Lond. 1885 ; J. L. Keynes, The Scope and Method ofPoliticai 
Economy, Loud. 1891 ; W. J. Ashley, ‘ The Enlargement of 
Economics,’ Economic Journal, Eo. 70, 1903 ; Introduction to 
the Tripos in Economies and Politics, Cambridge University 
Press, 1900 ; P. Brooks, Addresses, Lond. 1894 ; M. Joseph, 
Judaism as Creed and Seligion, Lond. 1903; A. Carnegie, 
Empire of Business, Lond. 1902. 
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BUTLER. — I. Life. — The greatest name among 
English philosophical theologians — Neivman said 
‘the greatest name in the Anglican Church’ — is 
that of Joseph Butler, the author of the Analogy. 
He was bom of respectable Presbyterian parents 
at Wantage on 18th May 1692, and was at first 
destined for the Presbyterian ministry. To this 
end, he was educated at an academy for Non- 
conformist theological students, which enjoyed 
a deservedly high repute, carried on, first at 
Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkesbuiy, by a 
Mr. Samuel Jones. Here, among Butler’s con- 
temporaries, were several men who afterwards 
attained to eminent positions in Church and State. 
Seeker, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has described (in an interesting letter to Isaac 
Watts, 18th Nov. 1711) the severe and prolonged 
study which candidates for the ministry were there 
required to undertake. After some years, the 
young Butler felt that his intellectual and theo- 
logical convictions called him to the service of the 
Established Church rather than to that of the 
Nonconformist bodies ; and, with his father’s con- 
sent, he matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, on 
17th March 1715. There was nothing remarkable, 
so far as we know, in his Oxford career. 

• We are obliged,’ he wrote to Dr. S. Clarke, ‘ to mis-spend so 
much time here in attending frivolous lectures and unintel- 
ligible disputations, that 1 am quite tired out with such a 
dirogreeable way of trifling.’l 


However, he took his deCTee in 1718, and in the 
same year was ordained deacon by Bp. Talbot at 
Salisbury, his ordination as priest following two 
months later. He was immediately appointed 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where his famous 
series of Fifteen Sermons was preached. His first 
rectory was that of Haughton-le-Skeme, near 
Darlington, and in 1725 he was appointed to the 
wealthy benefice of Stanhope. Shortly after this 
he resigned the Rolls preachership ; he became a 
prebendary of Rochester in 1733, and Clerk of the 
Closet to Queen Caroline in 1736. In this year he 
published The. Analogy of Beligion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution ana Course of Nature, 
the work by which he is best known. 

Butler was a special favourite of the Queen, whose bmte for 
learned conversation was indulged at her private parties, to 
which Butler was frequently bidden, in company with Hoadley, 
Seeker, Sherlock, and other divines of the then fashionable 
latitudinnrian school. An interesting account of Butler’s con- 
versation at this period is preserv'ed in the Journal of John 
Byrom,2 in which the future bishop is represented as urging the 
fallibility 0 / Church authority in matters of religious belief. 
‘ The Doctor,’ says B:pom, * talked with much mildness, and 
myself with too much impetuosity.’ 

Butler attended the Queen in her last moments, 
and she took occasion to charge the King with hia 
advancement — a recommendation which Ted to his 

» Letter to Clarke {Works, i. 332). References are given 
throughout to the edition of Butler’s writings in two volumes, 
published by the writer of this article in 1000. 

* Printed lor the Chetham Society, 1854-66, vol. IL p. 90 .’ cf 
also p. 4S0. 
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education of the whole man — music, art, economics, 
and ^)olitics. His excursions into these subjects led 
to his receiving invitations to leave the ministry 
for other spheres, such as that of President of the 
University of California. On his visit to San 
Francisco he did actually lay out the site for the 
present University buildings. But he felt rightly 
that his own work was central, and kept to it. 

Bushnell’s theological work has hardly received 
the attention it deserves in England. His books 
ar^ well known in Scotland, and his ideas are the 
basis of the work of many subsequent New 
England teachers, such as Theodore Plunger, 
George D. Gordon, Lyman Abbott, William Newton 
Clarke, and others. They were introduced into 
English religious thought by Alexander Mackennal 
and Charles Berry, but, owing to want of sufficient 
theolo^cal training, the representatives of the 
monistic tradition have strayed into pantheism. 

LtrERATCRE. — fForls, centenary ed. 12 toIb,, New fork, 1903 ; 
M. B. Cheney, ii/e and Letters, New York, ISSO, new ed. 
1903 ; H. C. Tnimbnll, Jle four Religioxts Teachers, Phila- 
delphia, 1903 ; T. T. Munger, Horace Bushnell, Preacher and 
Theolonian, Boston, 1899; G. B. Stevens, 'Horace Bushnell 
and Albrecht Ritschl,' in AJTh ri. (1902) p. 35 ; F. H. Foster, 
■ Horace Bushnell as a Theologian,' in 8S lix. (1902) p. 601 ; 
C. F. Dole, ' Horace Bushnell and his Work (or Theology,' in 
Jfew IForld, viii. (IS99) p. 099; S. D. F. Salmond, 'Horace 
Bushnell,' in London Quarterly Review, iv. (1900) p. 310, and 
the same writer’s ' Theology ol Horace Bushnell,' to. v. (1901) 
p. 133. See also the literature in the centenary edition of Spirit 
in Jfan, by H. B. Learned, New York, 1903. 

Dooald jMACFADYEN. 

BUSINESS. — 1. ‘ Business ’ is a term used with 
several slight variations in meaning. Primarily 
it implies a man’s occupation or employment, the 
labour by which he obtains his maintenance 
as contrasted -with that which he expends upon 
pleasure. Thus the Times -writes : ‘ Who and what 
are those 2000 athletes whose struggles we have 
been watching for the last two weeks ? In the first 
place they are almost without exception business 
men, they are an integi-al part of the community 
that labour in their several countries.’ Again, 
‘ business ’ conveys the idea of attention to a man’s 
affairs, his investments of capital or stock by the 
management of which, in factory, shop, or bana, he 
obtains his income. In Pr 22^ we rend, ‘Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business ? he shall stand 
before kings.’ 

‘Business ’ is also used to indicate the legitimate 
employment of a man’s powers, his right to act in 
certain affairs in contnast ivith action in other 
matters which would be deemed interference or 
meddling. St. Paul fl Th 4**) advises his Christian 
disciples : ‘ Study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with your own hands.’ 

2. Business, in the broad sense, then, implies 
systematic attention to those affairs and duties 
by which the necessaries and comforts of life are 
obtained, and by which the social organization 
is supported. It thus becomes co-extensive and 
practically coincident -with the field of economic 
inquiry, i.c. the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth. Economic science has come 
to be regarded as ‘ a theory of business,’ and the 
exposition of the principles which determine and 
regulate the making and sharing of wealth con- 
stitutes a scientific treatment of business, since 
these principles set forth the fundamental ideas 
and haws which underlie business phenomena and 
procedure. 

In 1876, Walter Bagehot wrote in.the Fortnightly 
Review : ‘ The science of political economy .as we 
have it in England may be defined ns the science 
of business, such as business is in large production 
and trading communities ; it is an analysis of that 
world — the great commerce — by which England 
has become ricli.’ The financial and commercial 
policy of nations, i.e. their national and inter- 


national business, is based on and embodies the 
economic ideas which prevail at the time. Of this 
the so-called Mercantilism of the 17th and I8th 
cents, is an example, and the change in policy 
effected in the 19th cent, by the writings of Adam 
Smith further illustrates the same fact. 

For the purposes of investigation of the pheno- 
mena of business, economics, according to Bagehot, 
has created an abstract science, that is, one wliich 
detaches the peculiar phenomena or aspects of 
trade and considers them in a scientific manner 
in isolation. It assumes that men are actuated in 
business affairs only by motives of business ; this 
is the hypothesis of the ‘economic man,’ wliich 
regards men in matters of business as acting only 
from motives of gain ; in bujdng and selling they 
have only this one consideration, and the market 
is assumed to be composed of men animated by the 
same force. From this abstract treatment emerge 
the principles which mainly determine prices, rate 
of interest, rent, wage-values, etc. 

That men are constituted entirely in this way 
no one suggests; it is purely an abstraction of 
one aspect of life, a mental separation of certain 
motives from other influences in order to ascertain 
what are the laws which operate in the conditions 
of the isolation of those motives. Just as in deal- 
ing with quantities the mathematician ignores 
other attributes and seelcs to ascertain mathe- 
matical relations, and as the physicist endeavours 
to isolate his phenomena so ns to learn the laws of 
electricity, light, and heat, so the hypothesis of the 
‘ economic man ’ is an attempt to study separately 
the effects of conduct under such influences as 
constitute the economic or business attitude, in 
order to ascertain their tendencies. Of course 
these tendencies are modified and counteracted 


in actual life by the action of other forces ; but 
scientific knowledge consists in ascertaining the 
laws of each force; the method is by isolation 
where possible, and the economist only follows 
scientific method in mentally separating certain 
phenomena for special study. Bagehot says : 
‘The history of a panic is the history of a confused 
conflict of many causes, and unless yon know what 
sort of an effect each cause is likely to produce you 
cannot explain any part of what happens : it is 
tiying to explain the bursting of a boiler ivithout 
knowmg the theory of steam.’ 

This hypothesis of the economic man has been 
much criticized, because it has been misunder- 
stood It has been thought that economists 
treated the concrete or real man in such a way as 
to ignore the nobler and moral elements. To such 
objectors the ‘ economic man ’ seemed to postulate a 
human race governed only by selfish considerations 
and a universal egoism. This is entirely a mis- 
apprehension ; in the first place, in business most 
men are engaged in providing sustenance for their 
families ; the industrious members of society are 
those who strive to be self-supporting, and these by 
taxes and voluntary aids help in supporting many 
of the less industnons. No motive of gratitude, 
sympathy, or charity is excluded by the fact that 
a man’s industry in business gives him a larger 
means of expenditure. 

Again, the science of economics advocates 
nothing ; it only investigates and explains the 
manner in which certain business tendencies 
operate, it does not say what ought to be the 
case; its laws, as hlarshall^ puts it, are in the 
indicative, not in the imperative. Economicsdcals, 
in fact, with those motives alone which are 
measurable and can be represented in terms ol 
money-values. It is becanse business motives can 
be expressed by a common measure that wplana- 
tions can be offered of the phenomena of bnsmws 
which can afford guidance and warning for the 
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future. Explanation and prediction are of the 
very essence of science, and it is in the economic 
rather than in tlie ethical aspects of conduct that 
approximate measurement is attainable. 

llicardo’s Economics has been much assailed on 
account of his abstract method ; succeeding econo- 
mists have, however, sufficiently demonstrated 
both the use of the abstract method and the im- 
ortance and necessity of inductive methods and 
istorical investigation; modern Economics em- 
phasizes equally the value of the abstract method 
and the collection of facts and statistics, and their 
joint application to the solution of social problems, 
m which also many other factors besides the 
economic have to be considered. This point need 
not here be further pursued ; it is sufficient for the 
resent purpose that the complexity of modem 
usiness has come to be recognized as a subject 
for scientific treatment. Principles of business, 
applicable alike to commerce, manufactures, trans- 

E ort, and public administration, can be discovered 
y investigation, and the varied forms of business 
are conducted with greater efficiency and profit by 
those who have made themselves acg^uainted with 
these principles and methods. Business becomes 
more sure, more serious, more dignified, when it is 
seen to be no mere matter of haphazard, rule of 
thumb, or personal genius, but a system capable 
of explanation and demonstration, and one which 
can be taught on scientific methods. There stUl 
remains scope for individual talent, industry, and 
that peculiar insight which contributes to personal 
success ; but general education in business principles 
and methods contributes to public convenience, 
efficiency, and economy, just as scientific training 
does in engineering or in medicine, 

3. The recognition of business as a subject for 
scientific treatment has taken a very practical 
form by its introduction into public education and 
University curricula. At Birmingham and the 
northern Universities, Faculties of Commerce have 
been established, in London University a Faculty 
of Economics. The object in all alike is the en- 
couragement of the investigation of business pheno- 
mena and the systematic training of business 
men. As Professor Ashley stated in his address 
at Owen’s College : ‘ The Academic teacher will 
interpret to the business world that world’s own 
experience by his wider acquaintance with the 
field of inquiry than most men actually engaged in 
trade have time to acquire.’ 

These new Faculties, starting unth Economics, 
comprise in their syllabuses the whole technique 
of commerce — the analysis of banking and the 
money market, the principles of transport in all its 
forms, industrial and commercial history, account- 
ing, statistics, logic and scientific method, geo- 
graphy commercial and regional, an account of 
the British constitution, public administration im- 
perial and local, industrial and commercial law, 
constitutional and international law and history, 
principles of insurance, etc. The curriculum is 
sufficiently wide to allow of specialization in its 
final courses ; at the same time it is sufficiently 
broad to compel a general knowledge of all the 
important aspects of business life, and to secure a 
liberal training and intellectual discipline. Cam- 
bridge has not been slow to adopt the new idea, 
and has instituted a Tripos in Economics and the 
associated branches of Political Science. America 
and Germany have also made provision for com- 
mercial training in their scliools and Universities. 

The conclusion is that business is now regarded 
as offering a career similar to professional and 
scientific pursuits, and one demanding serious 
equipment and special training for success. Its 
scientific bases are established, its methods are 
formulated, and are capable of exposition and 


acquisition. It is now accepted that matters 
which touch so profoundly the well-being of men 
cannot be left to mere empirical methods, but 
that the highest efficiency and progress can 
be attained only by scientific treatment ; thus 
business has come to rank as a University subject 
with a large and varied curriculum — a proceeding 
which at once adds to its dignity and importance 
while it tends to advance civilization and comfort. 

Literature. — W. Bagehot, Economic Studieo, ed. by R. H. 
Hatton, 18S0, republished ed. by A. Marshall, IW ; A. Mar- 
shall, T/ie Present Position of Economics, Load. 1886 ; 
H. Sidgwick, The Scope and Method of Economic Science, 
Load. 1885 ; J. L. Keynes, The Scope and Method of Political 
Economy, Loud. 1891 ; W. J. Ashley, * The Enlargement of 
Economics,’ Economic Journal, No. 70, 1903 ; Introduction to 
the Tripos in Economics and Politics, Cambridge University 
Press, 1900; P. Brooks, Addresses, Lond. 1894; M. Joseph, 
Judaism as Creed and Eeligion, Lond. 1903; A. Carnegie, 
Empire of Business, Lond. 1902. 

6. Armitage-Sjhth. 

BUTLER. — I. Life. — The greatest name among 
English philosophical theologians — Newman said 
‘ the greatest name in the Anglican Church ’ — is 
that of Joseph Butler, the author of the Analogy. 
He was bom of respectable Presbyterian parents 
at Wantage on 18th May 1692, and was at first 
destined for the Presbyterian ministry. To this 
end, he was educated at an academy for Non- 
conformist theological students, which enjoyed 
a deservedly high repute, carried on, first at 
Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkesbury, by a 
Mr. Samuel Jones. Here, among Butler’s con- 
temporaries, were several men who afterwards 
attained to eminent positions in Church and State. 
Seeker, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has described (in an interesting letter to Isaac 
Watts, 18th Nov. 1711) the severe and prolonged 
study which candidates for the ministry were there 
reqmred to undertake. After some years, the 
young Butler felt that his intellectual and theo- 
logicS coniuctions called him to the service of the 
Established Church rather than to that of the 
Nonconformist bodies ; and, unth his father’s con- 
sent, he matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, on 
17th March 1715. There was nothing remarkable, 
so far as we know, in his Oxford career. 

‘We are obliged,’ he wrote to Dr. S. Clarke, ‘ to mia-spend so 
mucb time here in attending frivolous lectures and unintel- 
lipible disputations, that I am quite tired out with such a 
disagreeable way of triliing.’l 

However, he took his degree in 1718, and in the 
same year was ordained deacon by Bp. Talbot at 
Salisbury, his ordination as priest following two 
months later. He was immediately appointed 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where his famous 
series of Fifteen Sermons was preached. His first 
rectory was that of Hanghton-le-Skeme, near 
Darlington, and in 1725 he was appointed to the 
wealthy benefice of Stanhope. Shortly after this 
he resigned the Rolls preachership ; he became a 
prebendary of Rochester in 1733, and Clerk of the 
Closet to Queen Caroline in 1736._ In this year he 
published Tho Analogy of Beligion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
the work by which he is best knoum. 

Butler was a special favourite of the Queen, whose t^te for 
learned conversation was indulged at her private parties, to 
which Butler was frequently bidden, in company with Hoadley, 
Seeker, Sherlock, and other divines of the then fashionable 
latitudinarian BChool. An interesting account of Butler’s con* 
versation at this period is preserved in the Journal of John 
Byrom.s in which the future bishop is represented as urging the 
fallihiUfey of Church authority in matters of religious belief, 
‘lie Doctor,' says Bjtoiu, ‘tfdked with much mildness, and 
myself with too much impetuosity.* 

Butler attended the Queen in her last moments, 
and she took occasion to charge the King with his 
advancement — a recommendation which led to his 

1 Letter to Olarke (Worhs, i. 332). References are given 
throughout to the edition of Butler’s writings in two volumes, 
published by the writer of this article in 1900. 

® Printed for the Chetham Society, 1854-56, voL iL p. 00 ; cf 
also p. 486. 
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referment to the see of Bristol, the poorest 
ishopric in England, in 1738. The dissatisfaction, 
plainly e.xpressed, of the new bishop with the 
prorision thus made for him, was allayed by the 
addition of the Deanery of St. Paul’s, which he 
held in commcndmn while he remained at Bristol. 
That he was by no means a lover of money was, 
however, evddent throughout his career ; and his 
private charity was as splendid as it was un- 
ostentatious. While at Bristol, he published six 
remarkable sermons preached on public occasions, 
which give his views on great questions. Foreign 
Missions, Poor Relief, Hospitals, Primary Educa- 
tion, the Nature of Liberty, and the Genius of the 
British Constitution are their respective subjects 
and they are still worthy of study. It is interest- 
ing to observe the development of Butler’s thought, 
as years went on, in tue direction of a more 
definitely ecclesiastical position than that from 
which he started. Bred a Nonconformist, as we 
have seen, he became attracted to Anglicanism as 
a student. His earliest writings, the Letters to 
Clarke,- written when he was only 21 years of age, 
are occupied with the deepest and most abstract of 
all arguments, the a priori arguments for the 
Being of God. He passed on to review the founda- 
tions of morality in his ethical discourses at the 
Rolls ; and the last of these, on ‘ The Ignorance of 
Man,’ contains in germ the dominant thought of 
the Analogy. This great contribution to the 
Philoso|)hy of Reli^on deals, indeed, in the Second 
Part, with topics peculiarly Christian ; but there 
is little in Butler’s treatment that was distinctive 
of his position as a member of the Church of 
England (unless the mention of a visible Church in 
Anal. ii. 1. 10 be taken to imply this). He does 
not mention the Sacraments at all, although the 
nature of his argument would readily admit of an 
application of it to Sacramental doctrine. But 
three years after the publication of the Analogy, 
we find him, as Bishop of Bristol, strenuously 
insisting on the prerogatives of his clergy ; and 
John Wesley records in his Diary (August 1739) 
that Butler wished to prevent him from preaching 
in the diocese of Bristol. Butler’s dread of extrava- 
gance and emotionalism was, no doubt, at the root 
of his objection to Wesley’s ministrations ; and it 
is necessary for a bishop to follow ecclesiastical 
precedent more closely than would be expected of 
a simple presbyter. But, for all that, the episode 
is significant. And Butler’s charges to his clergy, 
both at Bristol* and at Durham,* are definitely 
assertive of the doctrines and practices of Anglican- 
ism, in a degree for which the student of his earlier 
works is hardly prepared. It was said of him, 
indeed, both at Bristol and at Durham, that his 
procliHties were towards Roman Catholicism — a 
foolish calumny which hardly needed an answer. 

Butler’s wide views as to the needs and oppor- 
Umities of the Church abroad were markedly 
Illustrated by the proposals which he put forward 
in 1760 for the appointment of bishops to rule the 
clergy serv'ing in North America.' His scheme 
came to nothing, as political difficulties were urged 
against it, and the Church in America remained 
wthout bishops of its o\vn for a generation after 
Butler’s death. But it was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of his sagacity that he foresaw the necessities 
of the situation. In the same year (1760) he was 
translated tothe see of Durham ; but hisworkwas 
nearly finished. He died at Bath on 16th June 
1752, and was buried in Bristol Cathedral, where 
a monument ndth a fine inscription by Southey 
marks his grave. It has often been said that in 

I See ITorlri, L 203 ff. * J6. L 311 0. 

4 / 6 : 1 . 237 . 

5 See Tiflany s ilutory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States e/ America, 1895, p. 209. 


1747 he refused the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but the story is not sufficiently authenticated. 
Little is knorni of his capacity as a ruler of men ; 
but both in regard to intellectual power and to 
sanctity of character he occupies a very high — 
perhaps the highest — place in the hierarchy of the 
Anglican Church. 

2 . Writings.— Butler’s position as a moralist is 
defined in his Fifteen Sermons and in the Disserta- 
tion on Virtue appended to the Analogy. The 
ethical and political philosophy of Hobbes was 
fashionable in England during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and it was mainly with the idew 
of combating its conclusions, which Sutler regarded 
as dangerous to public and private morals, that 
the Sermons were published. The first three are 
‘ Upon Human Nature.’ In Sermon i. he expounds 
the several constituent principles of human nature, 
of which self-love, benevolence, and conscience are 
regarded as primary. Its principal thesis — which 
is m direct conflict ivith Hobbes — is that 
‘there are ns real and the same kind of indications In human 
nature, that wo were made for society and to do good to our 
fellow-creatures ; as that we were intended to take care of our 
own life and health and private good ’ (i. 6). 

In Sermon ii. he argues for the supremacy of con- 
science, as the guide of man’s higher nature, and 
he insists strongly on its superiority to the natural 

assions and instincts (a point which he found 

haftesbury to have neglected). This is further 
brought out in Sermon lii., where, the soul being 
compared to an organized constitution in which the 
inferior elements are subordinated to the superior, 
the obligation to virtue is expounded. ‘Follow 
nature’ is a reasonable rule, provided that it be 
recognized that the constitution of human nature 
is adapted to idrtne as truly as the constitution of 
a watch is adapted to the measurement of time. 
The two sermons on ‘Compassion’ (v. and vL) 
develop further his polemic against Hobbes. Not 
so directly controversial are the important dis- 
courses on ‘ Resentment ’ and the ‘ Forgivepess_ of 
Injuries ’ (viii. and ix. ), in which the distinction 
between sudden anger {ffv/s6s) and deliberate in- 
dignation against wrongdoing ((5py)}) is brought out. 
and tlie precept ‘Love your enemies’ is explained. 
Of much psychological mterest are the sermons on 
‘ Self-Deceit’ (x.) and on ‘ Balaam ’ (vii. ) ; and jn 
those on the ‘ Love of our Neighbour’ (xi. and xii.) 
there is a valuable account of the relation between 
pleasure and desire, where once again Hobbes’ 
p.sychology provokes the discussion. It is a funda- 
mental principle ivith Butler (as irith most modem 
psycliologists) that desire seeks its appropriate 
object directly, and that it is not aroused, as 
Hedonism would teach, by the anticipation of its 
own satisfaction. 

•All particular appetites and passions are towards external 
things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from 
them ’ (xi. 6X 

Thus Love of our Neighbour, or Benevolence, may 
be described as ‘ disinterested ’ ; it is a natural 
principle tvhich primarily seeks its otvn gratifica- 
tion. That indirectly it ministers to personal 
happiness does not rob it of its disinterested 
character, or afford any excuse for resolving it 
into self-love, as the school of Hobbes would do. 
From this, Butler is led on to treat of the ‘ Love of 
God ’ in two noble and almost eloquent discourses 
(xiii. and xiv.), in which, ivith Fdnelon and the 
mystics of every age, he defends its ‘ disinterested ’ 
quality. 

A part of his ethical system which has fotmd 
many critics is his conception of the relation 
between self-love and conscience. Both, in _ his 
view, are ‘superior’ principles; and in his anxiety 
to recommend his system as reasonable to those 
who have been attracted by Hedonist doctrines, he 
allows much to prudence and self-love. 
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• So far as the interests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the world 
depends upon its appearing to have no contrariety to private 
interest and self-love’ (xi. 21). 

And it is Butler’s conviction, and it lies behind his 
whole argument, that under the control of a benevo- 
lent Providence conscience and self-love will, in the 
end and at last, be found always to have pointed 
the same way. But he recognizes (as every observer 
must) that cases arise in life in which the two do 
not give the same counsel for the guidance of 
personal conduct, and in Avhich honest 3 ' does not 
appear to be the best policy, so far as the present 
world is concerned. In such cases there is no 
hesitation in his teaching as to the supremacy of 
conscience ; and even if he permits or encourages 
the man who is thus perplexed to look forward to 
the equity of the future life, where the wrongs of 
the present will be redressed, he does not allow 
this to be the dominant motive of his action. His 
ethics are intuitional, not utilitarian, like those of 
Hobbes, and they are not stained by that taint of 
‘ otherworldliness ’ which is manifest in the moral 
doctrines of Paley and his school. 

Butler’s fame rests more securely on his contri- 
bution to Christian Apologetic than upon his Ethics, 
and the Analogy has always been more widely r€a,d 
than the Sermons. The title of this famous work 
is self-explanatory. The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature falls into two parts, the first 
concerned with the analogy of ‘ Natural ’ Religion 
to what we know of Nature and her laws, and the 
second with the analogy of ‘Revealed,’ i.e. the 
Christian, Religion to the same model. His aim 
throughout is to present the reasonableness of 
religious belief to those who recognize a Supreme 
Author and Governor of the world, but who hesitate 
as to the religious doctrines of a Future Life, of 
Future Reward and Retribution, of the Moral 
Government of the world, of Miracles, of the 
Redemption of Christ, and so forth. He is not 
arguing the case of Theism against Atheism or 
Pantheism. He has, in his mind, the Deistical 
philosophy prevalent in England and France, 
which had not only affected minds hostile to reli- 
gious influences, but had infected the teaching of 
professedly Christian theologians (see Deism). In 
his early correspondence with Clarke, to which 
reference has been made above, he shows that he 
had pondered deeply the abstract and metaphysical 
arguments for the Being of God; but in the 
Analogy he is not directly concerned with these. 
John Toland (1670-1722) and Matthew Tindal 
(1656-1733) are the writers whom he has most 
clearly in view,i although he does not directly 
name them as he names his ethical opponent, 
Hobbes, in the Sermons. Their books, Christianity 
not mysterious, and Christianity as old as the 
Creation, were intended to rationalize the Christian 
system, and to show that the idea of revelation is a 
quite unnecessary element, while incidentally their 
tendency was to undermine the foundations of 
natural religion as well as of revealed, by urging 
the grave difficulties with which the theory of 
religion is beset. Butler’s line of defence is bold 
and original. He takes as his text a saying of 
Origen, that 

‘ ho who helieves the Scriptures to have proceeded from Him 
who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same 
sort of difBculties in it ns are found in the constitution of 
Nature ’ (Tntrod. 6) ; 

and he urges, that difBculties in the theory of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, cannot be 
regarded as insuperable by practical men, if similar 
difficulties remain unexplained in nature. His 
argument from analogy is mainly a negative 

1 Tindal, in Christianitp as old as the Creation^ (1732, p. 251), 
had tried to controvert the doctrine of benevolence put forward 
In his sermons by * the judicious Mr. Butler.’ 
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one. He never claims that natural law may be 
discerned everyivhere in the spiritual world ; he 
does not pretend to ofler a ‘ natural ’ analogue to 
every spiritual fact. But be urges that for many 
of the difficulties which Deists and their disciples 
find in religious theory natural analogies may be 
found, and that thus an answer is provided to 
those who rely on these difficulties as destructive 
of belief. Probability is, for men, the guide of life ; 
and exact demonstration of the purposes of the 
Eternal is hardly to be expected by those who recog- 
nize man’s ignorance and the Divine Infinitude, 

The opening chapter of the Analogy upon ‘A 
Future Life ’ is, perhaps, the least convincing, as 
it seems to suggest a materialistic doctrine of the 
soul which is incredible. But Butler’s argument 
does not necessarily involve this. We do not 
know, he urges, that the soul is extended in space 
and consequently ‘ discerptible,’ and hence we 
cannot infer its destruction or the cessation of its 
activities from the analogy of bodily dissolution. 
He does not venture to argue positively from the 
immateriality of the soul to its immortality, as 
many of his metaphysical predecessors had done. 
Chapter ii. is concerned with the rewards and 
punishments of a future state, and he urges the 
analogy between what religion teaches about these 
and wiat experience teaches us about the temporal 
punishments of this present life. The Moral 
Government of the world is next passed under 
review (ch. iii.) ; if a perfect moral administration 
is not to be observed now, yet its beginnings may 
be traced, the natural tendency of virtue seems to 
be in the direction of happiness, and it may be 
reasonably expected that this tendency will here- 
after be actualized in a perfect manner. A state 
of probation implies trial, difficulties, and danger 
(ch. iv.), which are also the conditions of our life 
under the natural government of the world. Such 
a state is intended for moral discipline and im- 
provement (ch. V.), and the present order of things 
seems peculiarly fit to serve this purpose. Theo- 
retical doctrines of necessitarianism (ch. vi.) need 
be no hindrance to religious belief, for religion is a 
practical matter, and in all the practical afiairs of 
life we act as if we were free. And, finally, our 
inevitable ignorance of the whole scheme of 
Providence (ch. vii.) should make us cautious in 
laying stress on difficulties which we cannot 
completely resolve. 

In Part II. of the Analogy, Butler begins by 
explaining the importance of revelation, supposing 
it to be a fact (ch. i.), in opposition to the Deisticm 
doctrine that reason is a quite sufficient and 
satisfactory guide without it ; and he is urgent in 
pointing out that we are not competent to deter- 
mine a priori what is the method or the content of 
revelation (i. 28). True to his practical good sense 
throughout, he insists that a priori methods in 
theology are apt to mislead, as the subject is really 
beyond our powers. There is no special presump- 
tion, he proceeds, against a revelation because it 
involves miracle (ch. ii.) — an argument which he 
develops with vigour, but which is not entirely 
satisfying. He returns in ch. iii. to the question 
of our competence for theological speculation, and 
his answer is decisive : ‘ Reason can, and it ought 
to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of the 
morality and the evidence of revelation ’ (iiL 13) — a 
far-reaching proposition. Conscience, he teaches, 
is the gift of God quite as much as Scripture ; and 
no alleged dictum of revelation can be allowed to 
outweigh the unmistakable dictates of our moral 
faculty. We could not predict, that is, what 
course a true revelation must take; but if an 
alleged revelation contain clear immoralities or 
inconsistencies, we may safely pronounce it to be 
false. The stately chapter on the Redemption of 
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Christ (v.) is notable chiefly for its insistence on 
the great principle that it is the Death of Christ, 
Md not theories as to the manner of its influence 
in the spiritual world, which brings redemption. 
That the evidence of Christianity does not amount 
to demonstration, and that the Christian religion 
has not gained the allegiance of all mankind, are 
often urged as obstacles to its acceptance (ch. vi.) ; 
but probable evidence is all that nature provides, 
and truth always takes time to win its way. 

C 50 brief an account of the contents of the 
Analogy does not exhibit either the power of the 
argument or its extent; but Butler^ style is so 
severely concise that it is all but impossible to make 
a pricis of his reasonings. It is sufficient if some 
idea has been provided of the scope of his work, 
the most remarKable feature of which is, perhaps, 
the sagacity with which he has anticipated 
objections. Most of the apologetic literature of 
the eighteenth century is useless in the twentieth 
century, but this cannot be said of the Analogy. 
The author was conscious, in a degree to which nis 
contemporaries, whether heterodox or orthodox, did 
not attain, of the limitations of human knowledge 
— of the greatness of God and the littleness of 
man ; and the pleas of modem Agnosticism, 
accordingly, hardly affect his carefully considered 
argument. Pitt is reported to have said that the 
Analogy is ‘a dangerous book, raising more doubts 
than it solved ’ ; but this would be a shallow 
criticism. The difficulties with which it deals are 
not of Butler’s making ; they had been suggested 
openly by the writers whose influence he set him- 
self to combat ; and although many hasty readers 
may remember the difficulties while tliey forget 
the answers to them, that is not the fault of the 
book, but of human nature. It may be said, on 
the contrary, that there is no better tonic, even in 
the twentieth century, for weakness of spirit when 
a man is confronted with the perplexities of religious 
theory tlian the manly and straightforward work 
of Butler. 

3 . Influence. — It is curious that the Analogy is 
little quoted by the professedly apologetic "writers 
of the age immediately succeeding that of the 
author, leland, in his View of the Dcistical 
Writers (1764), does not mention Butler at all, 
although he is at the pains of collecting various 
answers to Deistical doctrines ; nor is it easy to 
find references to the Analogy for fifty years after 
its author’s death, although it passed through a 


good many editions, and, as we have seen, his 
reputetipn as a metaphysical theologian stood high 
in his lifetime. But m the nineteenth century 
Butler’s writings exerted a truly remarkable in- 
fluence upon divines of eveiy school, and no writer 
was more frequently quoted in English theological 
circles. _ The study or the Analogy, says Newman 
{Apologia, eh. i.), ‘has been to so many, as it was 
to me, an era in their religious opinions.’ And 
Newman mentions specially Butler’s doctrine of 
Probability, and his doctrine of Analogy suggestive 
of _ a sort of sacramentalism of Nature, as tmder- 
lying much that he himself taught in after years. 
At first sight, the connexion between Butler and 
the Tractarians is not obvious ; but it may have 
been real, nevertheless, and the banishment of 
Butler’s works from the curricula of the Oxford 
schools as a result of the anti-Newman reaction in 
1845 may not have been so unreasonable as it 
seemed. The fact is that Butler’s system had little 
in common with the simple evangelical piety of 
Wesley and the successors of Wesley in the 
English Church in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; he laid more stress on reason as a judge 
of revelation, and spoke more warmly of the 
importance of a visible Church, than W’as agreeable 
to the popular divinity of the period between 1760 
and 1830. Butler -was, indeed, markedly inde- 
pendent of the influences of his time. There is no 
trace in his works of wide or extensive reading.* 
He was a wise rather than a learned man; and 
he was little affected, to all appearance, by the 
currents of opinion in his own day. This may 
serve to explain at once his aloofness from con- 
temporary controversy, to the personalities of 
which he never descends, and the slight impression 
which he made on the literature of his time, ns 
contrasted with the massive reputation which he 
achieved a hundred years after his death, 
liiTEnAnniE.— For Butler’s career : T. Bartlett’s Memoiri oj 
Joseph Butler (1839) is the main authority ; Bee also the lA/e 
prefixed to Fitrcerald’s edition of the Analogy (18C0) ; W. 
Lucas Collins, ilii(ffr(1881); W. A. Spooner, Bishop Butler 
(1001); and W. M. Beglestoae, Stanhope Memorials 0 / Bishop 
Butler (1878). Of the various editions of Butler’s works the 
most complete are those by W. E. Gladstone (2 vols., 1893), 
with supplementary volume of Butler studies ; and by J. H. 
Bernard (2 vols. , 1900) ; both of these have notes, and the latter 
provides an Introduction. Steere’s edition of the Sermons 
(1802) is specially noteworthy as includinj; a Jleraoir and some 
hitherto unpublished fragments ; and Fitzgerald’s edition of 
the Analogy (18C0) is excellent. The essays upon Butler’s 
writings and influence are innumerable. 

J. H. Beknabd, 
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CABBALISM.— See Kabbalissi. 

CzESARISM. — From the time of Augustus to 
the time of Diocletian, what is called ‘ Caisarism ’ 
is the most noted feature of the Roman Empire. 
Ciesarism was the outcome of many tendencies. 
It was a stream ■which was fed from many sources. 
It was, for instance, the culmination of the Greek 
conception of the city-State, in which the latter 
was regarded as the sphere in which the citizen 
was to realize himself, the measure and the goal 
of all his efforts, towards which his whole strength 
was to be directed. The rights and the duties 
of the citizen were alike e^iausted within the 
city-State. This relationship governed the whole 
activity of the citizen. There was no limit to the 
diitj* w-hich he owed to the State. _ For it he was 
bound to live, for it lie ought •willingly to die, 
tVitliin the citj'-State there was no room for differ- 


ence of view. State ideals were to be the ideals of 
the citizen, nor was there any room for the modem 
idea of freedom as against the State, or any dis- 
tinction between reli^on and politics. The citizen 
was bound to worship and to serve the gods of the 
State. To refuse the gods their due was treason, 
and he was liable to punishment by the authonties 
for refusing to wor^ip the city-gods, as he '\vas 
liable for any refusal to serve the State in the tnne 
of danger or of war. This view, which obtains lull 
expression in the works of Plato and Aristotl^ vas 
also the -view of Rome. Only it obtained in Rome 
a more thorough expression. Like ercry thing 
Roman, it was practical and utilitanan. Devotion 
to the State — patriotism as it wm then understoM 
— had really no limit. It had not only all the 
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characteristic marks of what we now call patriot- 
ism ; it had the deepest religious sanction as well. 
Negatively, to refuse service to the State was 
treason, and not to recognize and serve the gods 
was also treason. Por the gods and the State were 
one. They were hound up together, and the 
highest officer of the State might also he, and 
often was, the Pontifex Maximus. 

Reserving for a little the question of the influ- 
ences of the Roman provinces on the official 
Imperial religion, let ns glance at the Roman re- 
ligion itself and its character at the time of the 
Caesars, since the advent of the Imperial religion 
coincided with the decay of the religion of Re- 
publican Rome. The old Roman religion was 
practically inoperative in the Imperial time. The 
worship of Janus, and of some other Latin and 
Sahine deities, was continued and offered hy the 
State. But the worship of other Roman deities 
had decayed. As early as the close of the Punic 
wars there was a tendency on the part of the people 
to transfer their devotion to the gods of other 
peoples. The gods of Olympus were identified with 
the gods of Rome, and the more abstract forms of 
the Roman deities were made concrete and anthro- 
pomorphic hy their identification with the more 
lively gods of Greece. Nor were these identifica- 
tions limited to the gods of Greece and Rome. 
From Egypt there came the worship of Isis, and 
after a long struggle this worship was allowed hy 
the Roman authorities. The worship of Aesculapius 
and Cyhele also had a recognized place and validity. 
As Rome proceeded on her conquering career, and 
as district after district fell under her sway, the 
thoughts of the citizens were widened, new prob- 
lems arose, ivider horizons needed newer prin- 
ciples and larger methods than were required in 
the olden times. Means which were used in the 
narrower spheres had become inadequate. Thus 
religious rites and ceremonies, which were relied 
on to avert disaster or to win success, seemed, as 
the sphere of government enlarged itself, to be 
quite inadequate to the magnitude of the new 
situation. It was the custom in earlier Rome, in 
times of great peril, when all other means had 
failed, to choose a dictator for the sole purpose of 
driving a nail into the temple-ivall of Juppiter. 
This remedy seems never to have been used after 
the time of Scipio. In Rome itself those rites which 
appeared adequate and sufficient in the old city- 
States seemed out of all proportion when the city 
had become a world-wide government. What had 
seemed sufficient when Rome was simply a city- 
State among other Italian States, or even when 
she had brought all Italy under her sway, had 
become clearly inadequate when her dominion ex- 
tended from Persia to Britain, and from the Rhine 
to the Great Desert. Rome had attained to Im- 
perial dominion, the world had attained to some 
unity under her sway, the decrees of the Senate 
were operative everywhere, but where was any 
unity in the world of the gods to correspond with 
the visible unity of the Roman rule ? The Roman 
citizen could not but feel in some measure that he 
was a member of an imperial race ; he must have 
felt that adversity and prosperity were now on a 
larger scale than formerly, that disaster now meant 
something infinitely more serious than in the olden 
time. His religious instincts, his feeling that he 
must somehow have the gods on his side continued, 
but how was he to propitiate them, or which were 
the gods to be propitiated? Could there be a 
power supreme over all the gods, one deity to 
whom he might surrender himself and the State, 
one deity who could support and protect him in 
all situations and difficulties ? Thus even on the 
subjective side, from the pressure of his own needs, 
there was a necessity which drove the Roman away 


from the multiplicity of the gods to some Divine 
centre of unity. For how was he to know which 
god he had offended or neglected ? Or, if he could 
ascertain this, how was he to propitiate him ? Or, 
if he could answer these questions, how could 
he know that the god he had offended and had 
propitiated could avert the disaster? Might not 
the propitiation of one god offend the others ? 

On the other hand, there were difficulties in 
reaching the one Divine power to whom one could 
surrender oneself and be at peace. It is difficult 
to reach unity where the gods are the personified 
powers of Nature. For these powers are so unlike. 
The sea is unlike the land. Streams are different 
from mountains. Light has no resemblance to 
darkness, and the gods, who are these powers 
ersonified, can never be reduced to a common 
enominator. The gods of Greece were so well 
defined, each of them had attributes so distinctive, 
that it was scarcely possible to reach unity except 
by discarding the maividual gods. They belonged 
also to a numerous Divine society, in which each 
had his place and function, and thus none of them 
could serve the new need which a world -wide 
government had brought into prominence. The 
more clearly defined the gods in the Olympic 
system, and the more definite their separate func- 
tions the less fitted were they for the function of 
unifying the Divine action, needed by the Roman 
religious citizen. As a matter of history, we find 
that the search after Divine unity led the Roman 
away from his o^^^l ancestral gods, and away from 
the well-marked gods of Greece, to the more vague 
and mysterious deities of Egypt or the nearer 
East. Thus the vague, undefined, and mysterious 
attributes of Isis attracted the Roman worshipper, 
and her worship rapidly spread in the later Republic 
and the early Empire. The priests of the goddess 
claimed that she cured diseases of every kind ; she 
was identified with the female deities of Greece 
and Rome, possessed all their attributes, and 
usurped all their functions. Even more intense and 
absorbing, and affording more scope for passion- 
ate devotion, was the service of the Phrygian 
Mother of the Gods. Her name appears frequently 
on inscriptions, and she is 'the one, who is all’ 
(Orelli, Inscr. no. 1871). We need not dwell here 
on other signs of the decay of the religion of old 
Rome, or on the passionate quest of the Romans for 
a satisfying religion, or for a relirion which would 
justify them in surrendering themselves to its 
guidance. It is enough to refer to Mithraism and 
its wide-spread influence over the Roman Empire 
in the first and second centuries of our era (see the 
masterly and exhaustive account of its extent and 
character in DUl’s Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius), It is sufficient for our purpose 
at present to point out that one element in the 
formation of the Imperial relirion was the wide- 
spread unrest in every class of society, in Rome 
itself, and in all the provinces of Rome. Faith in 
the reality and efficiency of the gods of Rome and 
Greece had passed away, and the need of a Divine 
protecting power was felt more than ever. The 
need of devotion was as clamant as ever, or even 
more so, inasmuch as men’s thoughts had -nddened, 
and their imaginations could people the universe 
with pictures of disasters nnknovTi heretofore. 
They felt the need of one god — a god approachable, 
placable, able and ready to help. And this need 
went far to create its object, ana to make them fill 
up with all Divine attributes the visible form of 
the power of Rome, till it attained an elevation 
fitted to inspire their trust and reward their 
devotion. 

The ancient throne of the gods was vacant, and 
there was placed on it the figure of the Emperor, 
the visible holder of the greatest power knowr 
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to man. Many influences helped to make this 
apotheosis reasonable and fit to the people of the 
time. There was the fact already noted of the 
identity of religion and rule in the city-State. 
The belief that the State and the god were one 
easily led to the thought of the divinity of the 
State. Then the decay of belief in the ancient 
gods, and the need, deep-seated in the human spirit, 
of pmethin" to worship, led on to the worship of 
visible and beneficent power as embodied in the 
majesty of Rome. _ Further, it was no new thing 
to worship men, either in Rome itself or in the 
provinces of Greece and of Asia Minor. In Greek 
story men were raised to Divine rank, or raised 
themselves to it, as the reward of work well done, 
and of heroic tasks completed at the cost of labour 
and of life. So we read the story of Heracles, of 
Theseus, and of many others. In tnith, in no race 
of the world save the Hebrew was the conception 
of man far removed from the conception of God, 
Gods might become men, and men might be raised 
to_ Divine rank. And this universal attitude of 
mind helped to make the thought of the divinity 
of the Emperor not an absurd or untenable idea. 
None of the races within the Empire, save only the 
Jews, had any unalterable or invincible objection 
to the conception of a Divine humanity. In truth, 
in the old Roman religion the Divine and the 
human were thought of as inseparable. This 
appears very clearly in what is perhaps the most 
marked feature of the old Roman relimon, namely 
the belief — one of the most universiu and effect- 
ive of the beliefs which ruled the Roman mind 
— in the Genius of the home, of the city, of the 
State. This belief peopled all existence, in all its 
forms, with beings, living, energetic, and helpful, 
with whom men stood in most intimate relations, 
and without wiiom and wiiose help it was impossible 
to prosper. It was nece.ssary to invoke the help of 
the Genius in every transaction, and every process 
was carried on under the direction and with the 
help of its presiding spirit. Merchants, setting 
forth with their goods to some foreign land, invoked 
the protection of the Genius of the Roman people 
and of trade. They sought to conciliate, ns they 
journeyed, the Divine power who presided over 
that way, and whose proiince it was to give them 
protection. But more intimate still was the rela- 
tion of the family to its household Genius, who 
shared the family meal, who presided oyer the 
family’s destiny, and was identified with it in w'eal 
and woe. The Lares, the Penates, the Genius, 
were described in many ways, and they had many 
functions; and the worahip of them persisted, 
despite the opposition of the Church, far down 
into Christian times. The worship of the Genius 
of the household prepared the way for the accept- 
ance of the worship of the Emperor and of tlie 
Roman State. It was simply an extension of the 
common belief, on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
it was the identification of the belief in tutelary 
deities generally with the Genius of the reigning 
house. As tlie merchant and the traveller were 
wont to invoke the protection of the Genius of the 
Roman people, so now they invoked that same 
Genius, but as embodied in the reigning Emperor. 
Thus on this side also there was an open way that 
led to the worship of the Cfflsar. . 

We must leave to other articles in this Encyclo- 
pedia to trace the influence of philosophy and 
science and speculation generally on the religious 
beliefs of the Roman people, meaning m’ that 
phrase all the populations of the Roman Empire. 
Only we must aflirm that from the literature ot 
the period, and from the philosophy and specula- 
tion of the time, no sure indication of the relimous 
state can he obtained. In the specnlnUon of t^ 
time there were many tendencies which affected 


only the cities, and only the educated and the 
learned. The tendencies to monotheism, to panthe- 
ism, to atheism, and to scepticism influenced only 
a limited number. The larger number, particu- 
larly outside of the greater cities, w'ere intensely 
religions, if they only had knowm what to worship. 
Even if their faith in their ancestral gods Jind 
become faint, yet the trust in the Divine con- 
tinned, and they sought for and obtained a more 
fitting expression. 1 lie Genius of their own house 
became one wdth the Genius of the Imperial house, 
and thus Emperor-w'orship was hallowed by the 
associations of many memories of former genera- 
tions ; the good ascribed to the action of the family 
Genius during all the family history was ascribed 
to the Genius of the Emperor ; and so the saored- 
ness of the past was carried over into the new 
worship. In this way the devotion to the new cult 
could become fervid and intense, and the delights 
of devotion could be experienced. 

Thus in many ways and through many avenue.s 
Emperor-worshm was prepared for as the official 
religion of the Empire, If we glance at the pro- 
vinces, we^ can easily see that the preparation for 
the reception of this official religion was even more 
effective. As we have seen, in Greece proper the 
worsliip of the human as Divine was not foreign to 
the people. Heroes had been deified, and temples 
had been erected to them. Founders of States and 
founders of religions were regarded as Divine. 
Laws were thought of as Divine, and the tra- 
ditional givers of laws, like the Athenian and 
Spartan lawgivers, were regarded as Divine, feared, 
worshipped, and obeyed. But when we pass 
further east, among the Grecian peoples of Asia 
Minor, or into Egypt, we find a condition of things 
which facilitated the acceptance of tlie official 
worship of the Empire, Tlie sacredness wliich 
hedged the persons of tlie kings of Babylon and 
Assyria passed over to the persons of the Persian 
kings : and they, if not regarded as incarnations of 
tfie Divine, were yet thought of ns representatives 
of it. Titles of honour were heaped on them, and 
the resources of language were exhausted in order 
to set forth their unapproachable majesty. In 
their hands was the power of life and death ; peace 
and gladness were the lot of those on whom they 
smiled, dishonour and death lay in their froivn. 
The successors of Alexander fell heirs to the rever- 
ence shown to their predecessors. Read the liistory 
of the Ptolemys of Egj’pti not® the titles bestowed 
on them and the reverence accorded them, and it 
will he evident that to the Egyptian the new 
religion presented no strange feature. Nor would 
the claim seem strange to the subjects of the 
Syrian monarchs, the successors of Alexander in 
Asia Minor. They also made Divine claims, and 
to them worship was offered, or something not to 
he distinguished from it. We cannot enter into 
detail, but enough has been said to show that to 
all races, except the Jews, there was no historical 
reason why tliey should reject the claim of Rome 
to Divine obedience. 

But the visible power of Rome was greater and 
more extensive than any other dominion which the 
world had ever seen. If it did not extend iw 
far eastward as Alexander had reached in _ liis 
meteoric career, it had penetrated into regions 
which Alexander had never entered. The dominion 
of Alexander was broken up into many parts. 
Rome had grown from more to more tliroiighout 
the ages, and Iier dominion appeared to the subject 
populations to he as stable as the stars. Now, all 
that symbolized the Roman power was gatlicrcd 
into one hand, and embodied in the Emperor. It 
was tlie one supremepower in all lands around the 
Mediterranean Sea But that power was not merely 
the power which conid set the legions in motion 
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and direct them along the Koman roads, east and 
west, and south and north. That of itself was 
sufficient to ensure the respect of the subject 
populations. But the physical power was strength- 
ened and supported by all other sources of power. 
And all the sources of power lay in the hand of 
Rome. Moral and spiritual forces were added to 
her splendid physical resources. The nations were 
subdued in every sense of the term. With the fall 
of the nations their gods also were held to be 
subdued. The gods of the besieged city were 
invited to leave it ere the final assault was made. 
When the city or the State fell, the gods were dis- 
honoured. They had not been able to defend their 
followers. This result was modified hy the practice 
which grew up of identifying the gods of the con- 
quered peoples with the gods of Rome. We have 
seen how this was accomplished in the case of the 
gods of Greece. Though the names were different, 
yet it was thought that in principle and essence 
they were the same. Thus the gods of the peoples 
witn whom Rome was brought into contact came 
to be regarded as local forms of the gods known 
under other names as gods of Rome. This 
identification was made easier by the fact that the 
gods of Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt were knoum 
to the Romans under the names already given to 
them in Greece. Julius Cmsar and Tacitus illus- 
trate the process, for they thought they recognized 
the Gallic and Teutonic deities as other forms of 
Mercury, Juppiter, Mars, and Minerva. Thus there 
was established a sort of identity between the gods 
of the victors and those of the vanquished ; and 
the latter received a place wthin the pantheon of 
Rome. In the temples which were speedily erected 
within the provinces, Roman and barbarian deities 
were worshipped ; and, remote though they were 
from each otner in their ori^al attributes and 
character, in the temples they were recognized 
as one. 

Still this process did not lead to satisfactory 
results. There was needed a universal religion for 
the Empire. This was pressed on the governing 
minds of the Empire from many points of view. 
While there was toleration for the religions of the 
subject races, as long as they did not interfere 
with the public jieace, yet Rome was absolutely 
intolerant of religious practices and observances 
which seemed to interfere with the proper ends of 
government. If a doctrine interferecl ivith the 
worship of the State-gods, if it assumed a hostile 
attitude towards Roman religion, if a strange god, 
so individual as not to be brought into harmony 
with the supremacy of Juppiter Capitolinus, was 
worshipped, then that form of religion was perse- 
cuted until it disappeared. Thus Druidism was 
persecuted to the death. It had a tradition and 
an organization which stoutly resisted any assimila- 
tion with the Roman system, and it was the boast of 
the Emperor Claudius that he had completely anni- 
hilated Druidism (Suet. Claudius, 25). This may 
be taken as an illustration of the usual process, 
and of the method of Rome ivith regard to religions 
which moved refractory to the process of assimila- 
tion. But the need of a common religion for the 
Empire became more obvious to the ruling class. 
In fact, such a need was apparent to many empires 
before the problem became a practical one to the 
rulers of Rome. It was the main motive of the 
action of Antiochus Epiphanes in his persecution 
of the Jews. It was also a spur to action and a 
leading force in the active process of Hellenization 
carried on by the successors of Alexander. But 
the need of Rome was greater, for the differences 
of races and of religions and of languages were 
more conspicuous in the Roman Empire than in 
any former period of history. In order to unify 
the Empire, there was needed not only the outward 


power of military supremacy ; there was needed a 
moral, and especially a religious, bond ; there was 
needed a common oath whereby every one in the 
service of the Empire could profess his fidelity to 
the Empire. Soldiers, magistrates, officials, people 
in office aU over the Empire, must have some 
common symbol of allegiance. This was found in 
the sacramentum, the oath of allegiance by which 
they swore fidelity to the Empire. This oath was 
made sacred and universal, for it was sworn by the 
Genius of Au^stus, which was made one with the 
Genius of the Roman people. A common bond was 
required for the preservation and the consolidation 
of the common mterests of the Empire, and this 
was found in the worship of the Em^ror as the 
visible symbol of Roman strength. This, as we 
have seen, was not inconsistent with the tradition 
and character of the subject peoples. They were 
familiar with the thought of the divinity of the 
State, and of its rulers. Apotheosis was not 
strange to them. That visible tangible power 
Avhich was seen in the hand of the masters of 
many legions was reinforced by the more dreaded 
forthcoming of supernatural consequences. Thus 
relimon added its sanction to the forces of Imperial 
miAt. 

"V^ile the needs of the time almost forced the 
Roman rulers to institute this religion of Imperial 
unity, there are many testimonies to the fact that 
the earlier Emperors were somewhat reluctant to 
accept the necessity. There are evidences that 
Augustus was unwilling to accept the Divine 
honours which were thrust upon him. But he 
could not wfithstand the force of the current. 
Even in Rome itself the popular current pressed 
strongly in the direction of ascribing Divine 
honours to the head of the State. The Senate had 
set apart and made sacred the place in which 
Augustus was bom (Suet. Ccesar Augustus, 5). 
Many stories of portents and wondrous signs 
whicn accompanied his birth were in circulation, 
and these seemed to have groivn ivith the years. 
Men looked back from the elevation to which 
Augustus had attained, and found or feigned many 
premonitions of it in the past. It is not necessary 
to dwell on these ; it is sufficient to say that in 
Rome itself a glad welcome was given to the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Emperor. It is 
trae that this was discouraged by Augustus him- 
self. It is also trae that Tiberius followed in this 
respect the example of his predecessor. It is told 
by Tacitus how Tiberius refused the petition of 
ambassadors from farther Spain, who asked for 
leave to buUd a temple to the Emperor and his 
mother, as had been done in Asia. Tacitus even 
gives a speech which Tiberius was said to have 
made on the occasion {Annul, iv. 37, 38). 

Notwithstanding the apparent reluctance of the 
Emperors to accept Divine honours, the new re- 
ligion of the Empire made rapid progress. Augustus 
had permitted temples and altars to be dedicated 
to him and the goddess Roma at Pergamnm 
(Tacitus, Annul, iv. 36). At other places also the 
practice was permitted. After the death of 
Augustus, his worship Avas introduced into Italy 
and Rome, ivhere it was not allowed during hm 
lifetime. Thus during the reign of Tiberius the 
worship of the Emperor was Avidely spread over 
the whole Avorld. Some testified that they had 
seen Augustus ascend to heaven. It soon became 
a crime to profess reluctance to worship the Im- 
erial god. On his death. Divine honours had 
een decreed to Augustus by the_ Senate. There 
were instituted a neAv order of priests and a new 
series of religious rites in the service of the Imperial 
god. As if to give 6olat to the new departure, 
names to the number of tAventy-one, from rae most 
prominent citizens, Avere chosen, and the names 
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of Tiberins, Drusus, Clauilius, and Germanicns 
were added to the number {Tacitus, Annal. i. 64). 
Eepeated references are made in the Annals of 
Tacitus to the existence of the Augustan priest- 
hood. A lawsuit was raised against a Roman 
citizen because he had sold, among other effects, a 
statue of Augustus. _ Nor was the name of the 
Emperor, Augustus, without relirious significance, 
ft bad a religious meaning from the beginning, and 
the people were conscious of this. Suetonius 
speculates as to the meaning, but he is persuaded 
that it did mean something worthy, great, and 
religious. He tells that the new ruler was called 
Augustus, because this name was new, and was of 
higher dignity, and because places devoted to re- 
ligion and consecrated by augury were called 
‘ august.’ He even makes an excursion into philo- 
"iogy, and says that it was derived from auctus, 
which signifies ‘ increase, ’ or a6 avium gestu gustuve, 

‘ from the flight of birds ’ (Suet. Ccesar Augustus, 7). 
Whatever we may think of the etymology, there 
is no doubt about the fact that the name chal- 
lenged the reverence of the people, and had a 
religious significance from the first. What was 
implied in it is seen from the fact that the crime 
of majestas meant not only treason to the reigning 
Emperor, but disrespect towards the object of the 
adoration of the people, whether of the Emperor 
who had attained to an apotheosis, or of the reign- 
ing ruler. The significance of the title Augustus 
is further made manifest from the following, which 
we take from Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers", part 2, 
‘St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp,’ 1889, vol. iii. p. 
405 : * Imperator cum August! nomen accepit, 
tamquam praesenti et corporali deo fidelis est 
praestanda devotio ’ (Veget. ii. 5). A part of this 
passage is also quoted by Ddllinger, The Gentile 
and the Jew, Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 166. 

However reluctant Augustus and Tiberius were 
to accept the new honours, the pressure of events 
was too strong for them. The new worship speedily 
became imperative. It became a crime not to 
worship, and the citizens of Cyzicus were deprived 
of their privileges because they had suffered the 
ceremonies in honour of Augistus to fall into con- 
tempt (Tacitus, Annal. iv. 36). In this case Im- 
perial pressure was brought to bear on the people 
in favour of the new Imperial religion. This, how- 
ever, was almost a solitary instance. There was no 
unwillingness to accept it. Rather there was keen 
competition between cities for the honour and the 
privilege of building temples and organizing priest- 
lioods for the cult of the new religion. It is 
recorded by Tacitus that eleven Asiatic cities strove 
for the honour of building a temple to the reigning 
Emperor : ‘ Eleven cities rivalled each other, not in 
power and opulence, but with equal zeal contend- 
ing for the preference’ [Annal. iy. 65). If it was 
an honour to institute a religious organization, 
ivith proper buildings and persons for the Imperial 
worsliip, it was a veiy costly honour, ns would 
appear from the fact that the claim of some cities 
was refused as they could not bear the e.vpense. 
In the final issue the claim of Smyrna was allowed, 
mainly because ‘ of all the cities of Asia, they were 
the first that built a temple to the Roman name’ 
(Tacitus, Annal. iv. 66). Other testimonies might 
be added to sliow how rapidly the new religion spread 
throughout the Empire, and how greatly esteemed 
was the honour of haring a temple to the Ctesar- 
god within the city. The Senate of Rome was be- 
sieged by the cities of the Empire for the privilege 
of styling themselves neocori, servants _ of the 
Cmsar-god, and for the priidlege of inserting that 
title on their coins. It is evident that the honour 
was highly esteemed. But it is time to Mk why , 
the provinces, in particular, welcomed the new 
religion with such eagerness and enthusiasm. 


' In answer we must remember what the advent 
of the Empire meant for the provinces. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate their miseiy and 
wretchedness in the later ages of the Republic. 
The proconsuls raged furiously, knowing that their 
time was short. It is not necessary to dwell on 
this, or to cite the authorities for it. But we may 
refer to the miseries of civil war, and to the terror 
of the times when Marius and Sulla strove for the 
mastery. The wars between Julius Cmsar and 
Pompey, the wars between Augustus and Antony, 
had brought unspeakable misery on the peoples 
and places where they were conducted, mth 
the advent of the Emperor Augustus wars ceased, 
the temple of Janus was shut, a government which 
might fairly be called just held sway in all the 
provinces. The pe^le felt a sense of security un- 
icnoivn for ages. Cmsar was their friend, their 
ruler, their defender from enemies without their 
gates, and from oppression by those within. Ho 
gave them security and a peaceful time in which 
they could live and work. He enabled them to 
provide for their wants, to accumulate property 
■without the haunting dread that its possession 
I would serve only to make them the mark for the 
I envy and the greed of those possessed of power. 

: Thus the Emperor became an earthly providence, 

I which grew ever greater, as the peoples became 
more accustomed to its care. Imagination do- 
I lighted to picture the greatness and the good- 
1 ness of the Imperial power ; orators discoursed 
on it, and philosophers dwelt on the thought of 
the great communitjr of the universe, in which 
gods and men had their places and tlieir functions. 
Then the common people gathered into one all 
that they or their ancestors had conceived of 
greatness and goodness, and piled that upon 
the head of the Ccesar-sariour. If we had space, 
we might easily gather from the inscriptions a 
collection of epitnets, descriptive of the glory 
thus ascribed to the Roman Emperors. These 
epithets are not merely adulation ; they are 
the outcome of a real religious persuasion. Nor 
were the Imperial Caesars without a feeling of 
reciprocal devotion to the ideal of their callmg, 
and to the duty devolving on them as beings 
invested with po'ivers and responsibilities more than 
human. Seneca — to refer only to one instance — 
reminds Nero that he has succeeded to a rice^crcncy 
of God on earth. He is the arbiter of life and 
death, on ■whose word depend the fort'unes of 
citizens, the happiness and misery of the people. 
His innocence raised the highest hopes. The 
Emperor is the one bond that holds the world- 
empire together; he is its vital breath. The 
Imperial task is hea'vy, and its perils are great. 
Man, the hardest of animals to govern, cannot be 
governed long except by love, and can be won only 
by beneficence and gentleness. In his godlike 
place, the prince should imitate the mercy of the 
gods. Wielding illimitable power, he is the servant 
of all, and cannot usurp the licence of the private 
subject. He is like one of the heavenly orbs, 
bound by inevitable law to move onward in a fixed 
orbit, uns-sverring and unresting. Such was the 
teaching of Seneca to his papU ; and this was the 
ideal of the best Emperors, who felt that they 
were in the place of an earthly providence to their 
people. But the consciousness of power led the 
holaers of it from one stage to another. Wliile 
some felt that this was a xiower entrusted them 
by the gods, others came to regard the dirinity by 
which fliey ruled as possessed of some inherent 
significance, and regard^ themselves as Hiyine. 
Domitian issued his rescripts and formally claimed 
Divine power under the formula ‘ Dominus el Dens 
noster’ (Suet. Z>omtVian, 13). 

On the one hand, the Emperors incre.asinglj 
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brought forward their claims to Divine power, and 
insisted on the popular recognition of tne claims ; 
on the other hand, the people, especially in the 
provinces, were forward in ascribing to them all 
the attriWtes recognized as Divine by them. Nor 
was there any other power which could reasonably 
^nter into competition with this. Behind the 
risible majesty of the Emperor there lay all the 
prestige of the unrivalled history of Rome. The 
might of possession belonged to it, and all the 
visible forces of the world were at his command. 
Nor can we forget that the deification of the ruling 
ower seemed the fulfilment of a hope which had 
een cherished for a long time by all the peoples 
of the East. There was a hope, there were 
prophecies, of a coming deliverer, and there are 
evidences extant of the wide-spread character of 
such a hope. The hope of the individual races was 
coloured by their history and by their idiosyncrasy. 
It took one form in Judjea, another in Asia Minor, 
and another in Greece, but the ferment caused by 
such an expectation can be traced over all the 
known world. It is very marked in the inscriptions 
which still remain. It is not necessary to mmtiply 
examples. But a quotation from one inscription 
may be made, because it illustrates the universal 
expectation, and describes what it was. The 
inscription will be found in Mittheilungen Inst. 
Athen. xxiv. [1889] 275 ff.; cf. also W. Dittenberger, 
Orientis Grcecce Inscriptioncs Selecfai, Leipzig, 1895, 
ii. 366. The date of the inscription seems to be about 
9 B.c. ; Sir William Ramsay dates it 9-4 B.o. {The 
Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 436). The inscrip- 
tion refers to the birthday of Augustus. We quote 
a passage from it : 

^Thia day haa given the earth an entirely new aspect. The 
world would have gone to destruction had there not streamed 
(orth from him who is now born a common blessing. Rightly 
does he judge who recognizes in this birthday the beginning of 
life and of ali the powers of life : now is that ended when men 

S iHed themselves for being bom. . . . From no other day does 
le individual or the community receive such benefit as from 
this natal day, full of blessing to all. The providence which 
rules over all has filled this man 'with such gifm for the salvation 
of the world as designate him the Saviour for us and for the 
coming generations : of wars will he make an end, and establish 
all things worthily. By his appearing are the hopes of our fore- 
fathers fulfilled : not only has he surpassed the good deeds of 
men of earlier time, but it is impossible that one greater than 
he can ever appear. The birthday of God has brought to the 
world glad tidings that are bound up in him. From his birth- 
day a new era begins.' 

Speaking of this inscription, Ramsay says that 
it records ‘the decree of the Commune of Asia 
instituting the new Augustan Year, and ordered 
to be put up in all the leading cities’ {op. cit. 
436). Of the language of the inscription he 
says : ‘ All this was not merely the language of 
courtly panegyric. It was in a "way thoroughly 
sincere, ■with all the sincerity that the people of 
that over-developed and precocious time, with 
their artificial, highly stimulated, rather feverish 
intellect, were capable of feeling ’ (p. 54). Other 
inscriptions to other Emperors mi^t be quoted, 
but this is sufficient to show the feeling in the 
Commune of Asia towards the new cult. Reference 
might be made to the effect which the perusal of 
su^ inscriptions had on the attitude of the people. 
It would enhance their feeling of the majesty and 
worth of the Roman Emperor. It would stimulate 
their loyalty, and deepen it into devotion. 

But the missionary energy of the new religion 
was not left to the passive power and effect of 
mere inscriptions, however effective these might 
be in their o-wn way. The new religion had for its 
propagation an effective organization, a powerful 
priesthood, 'with many privileges, -with ample 
powers, and -with functions of a large order. 
WbUe it is probable that, wherever there was a 
temple buUt for the worship of the Emperor, there 
was also an organized priesthood, yet it was in the 
provinces, especially in the pro'vince of Asia, that 


the priesthood attained to the highest organization 
and to the greatest efficieney. 

'To the confederation of towns the Roman Government in 
Asia Uinor had no occasion to oppose special obstacles. In 
Roman as in pre-Roman times nine towns of the Troad performed 
in common religious functions and celebrated common festivals. 
The diets of the different provinces of Asia Minor, which were 
here, ns in the whole Empire, called into existence as a fixed 
institution by Augustus^ were not different from those of the 
other proWnces. Yet this institution developed itself, or rather 
changed its nature, here in a peculiar fashion. With the 
immediate purpose of these annual assemblies of the civic 
deputies of each province — to bring its wishes to the knowledge 
of the governor or the government, and generally to serve as 
organ of the province — was here first combined the celebration 
of the annual festival for the governing Emperor and the 
Imperial system generally. Augustus, in the year 726, allowed 
the diets of Asia and Bithynia to erect temples and show divine 
honour to him at their places of assembly, Pergamum and 
Nicomedia. This new arrangement soon extended to the whole 
Empire, and the blending of the ritual institution 'with 
the administrative became a leading idea of the provincial 
organization of the Imperial period. But, as regards pomp of 
priests and festivals and civic rivalries, this institution nowhere 
developed itself so much as in the province of Asia, and, 
analogously, in the other provinces of Asia Minor; and no- 
where, consequently, has there subsisted, alongside of, and 
above, municipal ambition, a jirovincial ambition of the towns 
still more than of the individuals, such as in Asia Minor 
dominates the whole public life ’ (Mommsen, The Provinces of 
the Soman Empire, Eng. tr., 1886, i. S441.). 

The diets of the different provinces in Asia Minor 
were thus constituted for certain ci'vil and religious 
purposes. They had the name of Commune 
JBithyniffi, Ciliciffi, Galatise, Pamphyliae. The 
presiding ofiBcers of these unions were called 
‘ Bithyniarch,’ ‘ Ciliciarch,’ ‘ Pamphyliarch,’ ac- 
cording to the name of the province. We find, for 
instance, in Ac 19^* the title ‘Asiarch,’ used to 
describe certain friends of Paul, who ‘besought him 
not to adventure himself into the theatre.’ As 
the province of Asia was the earliest and the most 
distinguished of all the pro'vinees of Asia Minor, 
we naturally hear more of it than of the others. 
Not to dwell on the history of these Communes, 
the important matter for our present purpose is 
to note their bearing on the Imperial religion. 
In these Communes, temples were erected and 
priesthoods were established for the maintenance 
of this worship. ‘In six at least of the cities 
comprised in the Commune Asioe (Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Sardes, Philadelphia, and Cyzicus), 
periodic festivals and games were held under the 
auspices of the confederation’ (Lightfoot, op. cit. 
405, where the authorities for the statement are 
given). 

It appears, also, that each of these cities had 
a temple or temples dedicated to the worship 
of the Emperors. As the separate cities were 
united in the Commune, so they were imited 
in relation to religion. There were local chief 
priests, and there was a provincial high priest, 
Avho had supreme control of this worship over the 
whole province. The various designations were 
‘the chief priest of the temple in Smyrna,’ ‘in 
Ephesus,’ according- to the place in which the 
temple was situated. The provincial high priest 
was designated ‘the high priest of Asia,’ or ‘of 
the Commune of Asia.’ It was keenly debated for 
a time whether the high priest of Asia and the 
Asiarch were descriptions of different ofiBces, or 
whether they were identical. The question may 
now be regarded as settled by the investigation of 
Lightfoot. The eiddence which he has brought for- 
ward for the -view that the chief priest of the province 
of Asia was also the Asiarch seems quite conclu- 
sive. Equally conclusive is the evidence he brings 
forward as to the tenure of the office. Many 
authorities assumed that the tenure of the office 
was for one year. This may have been the case 
•with regard to the local priesthoods, but, as the 
Asiarch had to preside over the games which were 
held every fifth year, it is likely that the tenure 
of the office extended over that period. ' It is not 
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necessary for onr present purpose to enter minutely 
mto this controversy. All we are concerned with 
is the importance of the ofBce, and the testimony 
which these facts hear to the prevalence, the 
influence, and the seriousness of this form of 
religion. The position of Asiarch was highly 
honoured and eagerly sought after. It was a 
position which no one could maintain unless he 
had great resources at his command. 

‘In spite of the expense, this \Tas an honorary position 
mncb sought alter, not on account ot the privileges attached to 
it, e.g. ol exemption from trusteeship, but on account of its out- 
ward splendour. The festal entrance into the town, in purple 
dress and with chaplet on the bead, preceded h^- a procession 
of hoys swinging their vessels of incense, was In the horizon of 
the Greeks of Asia Minor what the olive-branch of Olympia was 
among the Hellenes. On several occasions this or that Asiatic 
of quality boasts ol having been not merely himself Asiarch, but 
descended also f rom_ Asiarchs ’ (Mommsen, op, eit, S46). 

The civil, religious, and social standing of the 
Asiarch, the organized priesthood in every city of 
the province, the solidarity of the whole priest- 
hood, ruled and directed by the Asiarch, and the 
favour of the Imperial government were factors in 
the popularity and effectiveness of the Imperial 
religion. _ It was a visible, tangible religion, in- 
vested ivith all the influence which the favour of 
the Government and the applause of the people 
could give it. If, as is probable, the Asiarch had 
control, not only over the priesthood of the Imperial 
religion, but also over religion in general, one can 
easily see how much its power and prestige would 
be enhanced. 

‘ It is prob.ible that this superintendence, although it primarily 
concerned the Emperor-worship, extended to the affairs of 
religion in general. Then, when the old and the new faith 
began to contend in the Empire for the master)’, it was probably, 
in the first instance, through the provincial chief priesthood 
that the contrast between them w.as converted into conflict. 
These priests, appointed from the provincials of mark by the 
diet ol the province, were by their traditions and by their 
official duties far more called and inclined than were the 
Imperial magistrates to animadvert on neglect of the recognized 
worship, and, where dissuasion did not avail, as they had not 
themselves a power of punishment, to bring the act punishable 
by civil law to the notice of the local or Imperial authorities, 
and to invoke the aid of the secular arm— above all, to force the 
Christians to comply with the demands of the Imperial cultus’ 
(Mommsen, op. oil. StSf.). 

Tins quotation from Mommsen brings ns face to 
face with the principle of all the persecutions of 
the Christian Church, from the first centuiy do)vn 
to the time of Diocletian. It was the refusal of 
the Church to submit to the Imperial cult that led 
to the declaration that they were outlaws, with 
no rights, and with no legal standing before the 
rulers. The test of their standing was whether 
they were willing to burn incense, or to offer 
worship to Ccesar. The Imperial religion became 
more and more eager, militant, and oppressive.^ It 
was filled rrith the spirit of aggressive persecution. 
In its militant aspect, as against all those who 
refused to bow the knee to Cajsar, it was intolerant, 
aggressive, and exclusive. Whether it could long 
continue to command the inward assent of its 
adherents, or would long he able to satisfy the 
religious needs of its votaries, is another question. 
The fervid feeling, and the intense devotion ex- 

f iressed in the inscription quoted above, did not 
ost very long. It lessened after the death of 
Augustus. As a relimous force it is not apparent 
in the end of the 2nd century. But it still con- 
tinued to fulfil its purpose as an official religion, 
and as a test of the loyalty of the citizen. It was 
well fitted to act the part of an engine of persecu- 
tion. Its social power remained long after ite 
energy as a religion had passed away. "VJ e shall 
end this article ufith a quotation from Bamsay, 
mainly to show what was the real character of 
this Imperial religion. He is expounding a passage 
in the Apocalypse {13'“). 

‘"It mattUi the earth and all that dieed therein to to^thip 
the first beast," tor the provincial adminfstration orgamrea me 
Bute religion of the Emperors. The Imperial regulation tnai 


all loyal subjects must conform to the State religion and take 
part in the Imperial ritual, was carried out according to the 
regulations framed by the Commune, which arranged the ritual, 
superintended and directed its performance, ordered the bufid- 
ing of temples and the erection of statues, fixed the holidays 
and festivals, and so on— " saving to them that dwell on the 
earth that they should make an image fo the beast. . . . And 
it leas given him to give breath to the statue of the beast, that 
the statue of the beast should both speak and cause that as many 
as should not reorship the statue of the beast should be killed." 
The fast statement is familiar to us ; it is not directly attested 
for the Flavian period by pagan antlioritics, but it is proved by 
numerous Christian authorities, and corroborated bv known 
historical facts, and by the interpretation which Trajan stated 
about twenty-five years later of the principles of Imperial 
procedure in this department. It is simply the straightforward 
enunciation of the rule as to the kind of trial that should be 
given to those who were accused of Christianity. The accused 
were required to prove their loyalty by performing an act of 
religious worship of the statue of the Emperor, which (as Pliny 
mentioned to Trajan) was brought into court in readiness for 
the test: if they performed the ritual, they were acquitted and 
dismissed ; if they refused to perform it, they were condemned 
to death. Iso other proof was sought ; no investigation was 
made ; no accusation of any specific crime or misdeed was made, 
os had been the case in the persecution of Nero, which is 
described by Tacitus. That short and simple procedure was 
legal, prescribed by Imperial instructions, and complete ’ (The 
Letters to the Seven Churches, pp. 87-99). 

tmuunjRE. — Dill, Homan Society from Hero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904 ; DbHinger, The Gentile and the Jew, Eng. tr. 
1SG2 ; Glover, The Conjiiet of Religions in the Early Eoman 
Empire, 1909; L. PrieSliinder, Earstellungen aus der Sitten- 
gesch. Romsl, 1901, Eom. Life and Manturs under the Early 
Empire, Eng. tr. IDOS ff. ; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers^, part 2, 
‘St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp,’ 1SS9; Mommsen, The Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, Eng. tr. ISSG, new cd. 1909 ; Ramsay, The 
Letters to the Seven Churches, 1904 [numerous references to 
Emperor- worship abound in other works of Sir William 
Ramsay); Westcott, ‘The Church and the Empire,’ Dissertation 
in Com. on the Epistles of John, 1SS3; Workman, Persecution 
in the Early Church, 1906 ; Kennedy, * Apostolic Preaching and 
Emperor Worship,’ in Expositor, 7th ser., vii. (1909) 2S9. 

James Iverach. 

CAGOTS. — The Cagots are a despised and 
formerly persecuted people of unknotvn origin, 
scattered m small groups under diverse names 
throughout the Western Pyrenees and in Brittany. 
They are the Cagots, Cahets, Agotacs, and Gafets 
of the French, the Agates or Gafos of the Spaniards, 
and the Cacovs of the Bretons, although, strange 
to say, they are first mentioned as ' Chrestianos ’ 
in the year 1288. In 1460 the States of Bdam, 
where they were most numerous, called on the 
king of France to curtail their liberties ; and in 
the towns tlie Cagot communities were then 
confined to separate quarters called cagoteries, 
which answered to the ghettos of the Jews. In 
the country districts they dwelt in ■wretched huts 
apart from the villagers ; they were everywhere 
obliged to enter the church by a separate door ; 
and after death they were buried by themselves, 
apparently in unconsecrated ground. In the 
church they were railed off from the rest of the 
congregation, a biniticr (‘holy-water font’) was 
reserved for their exclusive use, and they were 
either barred from the communion or else obliged 
to take the host from the end of a stick. In fact, 
everything was done to humiliate them, until they 
were emancipated by the French Revolution, at 
least from all these restrictions, though not from 
the hatred and contempt of their neighhoors, 
which still largely persist. The side-doors of the 
churches were built up, but the separate fonts 
may still be seen in many districts, and other 
indications survive of the ostracism under which 
they formerly suffered. 

Even in 1 ranee the odium attaching to thw 
‘infamous and accursed race’ is by many attri- 
buted to some physical taint, such as goitre, 
cretinism, or leprosy, and, in 1872, Littrd deuned 
the Cagots as ‘ a people of the PjTenees affected 
with a Knd of cretinism.' In England, too, they 
Averc supposed to he ‘ afilicted Avith extreme bodily 
deformity and degeneracy, and Avith deCcieniy of 
intellect (Guy and Ferrier, Forensic iledtctne\ 
1876). But Dr. Hack Tuke, -who visited scA-eral 
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of the groups in 1879, could find no evidence of 
goitre or cretinism amongst them, and he believes 
that they have been confounded with the inhabit- 
ants of the Pyrenees who really suffer from these 
complaints. Kor could he find any outward indica- 
tions which marked them off as a people physically 
distinct from the surrounding inhabitants, except 
that some are not dark like their neighbours, hut 
blue-eyed and light-haired. Othenvise the Agotaes 
of the Basques, who are chiefly weavers, black- 
smiths, ana joiners, hut have no land, difler in no 
respects from the Basques (g'.u.) themselves, whose 
language they speak, while, like them, they are 
strict lloman Catholics. As recently as 1842 in 
some districts they occupied a separate place 
during the service, and on Rogation Days they 
join in a procession which sometimes gives rise to 
disorders, due to the ill-feeling of their Basque 
co-religionists. 

Although now free from any taint of leprosy, 
weighty arguments have been advanced to show 
that the Cagots were originally subject to this 
disease, and that to it was due their separation 
from the other inhabitants. This is the opinion 
of M. de Rochas, one of our chief authoritie.s, who 
pointed out in 1876 that the Breton word cacodd 
meant ‘ leprous,’ and that this word would easily 
assume both the French form Cagot and the 
present Breton form Cacou. He further remarks 
that they were also called ‘M6zegs,’ and that 
mizeau is French for ‘leprous.’ But such etymo- 
logies are seldom to be trusted, and the more 
general popular belief may still be the more 
correct one, that the Cagots are descended from 
some Visigoths or Vandals who were left behind 
in the Pyrenees when these barbaric hordes pushed 
through into Spain and Africa in the 6th century. 
Thus would be explained the above-mentioned 
blue eyes and light hair, the word Cagot itself 
(canes ffofAi=‘dogs of Goths’), and the charge of 
heresy that in early times was very generally 
brought against them. For it is to be noticed 
that these Visigoths themselves were heretics, 
being members of the then Avide-spread Arian sect, 
to which the orthodox peoples of Gaul and Spain 
were bitterly opposed. Hence Guilbeau, quoted 
by Tuke, may most probably be right in holding 
that the ‘ Agoths,’ as he calls them, ‘ were origin- 
ally heretics,’ or ‘ the descendants of certain 
heretics.’ We can noAv understand why from the 
ve^ first they Avere subject to cruel persecutions 
in Gaul, just as the orthodox inhabitants of Spain 
were persecuted by their Arian Visigothic con- 
querors till the heresy Avas stamped out under 
King Riccaredus soon after the third Council of 
Toledo in 589. 

No clear _ explanation has been given of the 
curious designation ‘ Chrestianos,’ Avhich dates 
from the 13th cent. ; but Tuke writes that at 
times ‘many Avere no doubt falsely suspected of 
leprosy ’ ; and as lepers were actually called 
jtauperes Christi, the term may have originated in 
this way. The suggestion is the more probable 
since the cretins, a^o, we have seen, Avere con- 
stantly confounded A\dth the Cagots, were also 
called Christians. 

Litebature. — M ichel, Hist, des races maudites de la France 
et de I’Espagne, 1847 ; De Rochas, Les Farias de France et 
d'Fspagne, 1876; Krause, Die PariavSlker der Gegenwart, 
1903; Webster, Bulletin de la SoeiiU Bamon, 1807; Hack 
Tuke, JAI be. (1880) p. S76ff. A. H. KEANE. 

CAINITES.— See Ophites. 

CAIRN.— See Stones. 

CAKES AND LOAVES.— i. Cakes made of 
firstfruits. — In primitive communities, and as a 
ritual custom surAuving into much later stages. 


firstfruits are the subject of solemn ceremonial 
observances, before the bulk of the harvest can 
be eaten. They are eaten sacramentally, in order 
that the eaters may obtain the Divine life Avhich ia 
present in them (for example, that of the com- 
spirit). Or, probably at a later stage, they are 
ottered sacrificially to the gods, Avho are supposed 
to hav'e given the fruits of the earth to man ; or 
sometimes both rites are combined (see First- 
FEUITS). 

The earliest form in Avhich grain was cooked was 
probably that of roasting, grinding, and making it 
into ruefe cakes. This preceded that of baking it 
into loaves. Hence Ave find that the grain of the 
first sheaves is made into a cake, later a loaf, 
which is eaten, or presented, sometimes Avith a few 
sheaves, to the god. The transition stage was 
probably that of boiling grain, or mixing it with 
milk or honey — the mixture being poured out as a 
libation, or eaten. Thus in N.W. India, the first 
of the grain is mixed AAuth milk and sugar, and 
eaten Iw each member of the family (Elliot, Sist. 
of N. W\ Prov. of India, 1869, i. 197)- Among the 
Basutos the grain is boiled and presented to the 
gods (Frazer, GE^ ii. 459). 

Some instances of this sacramental use of cakes 
formed of the firstfruits may be given. The 
Solomon Islanders, at the ingathering of the 
canarium nut, eat flat cakes made of the pounded 
nuts (Woodford, Head Hunters, 1890, pp. 26-28). 
The Ainus make neAV millet into cakes, Avhich are 
Avorshipped by the old men. Then the cakes are 
eaten, after Avhich the neAV millet may be used 
(Batchelor, Ainu and their Folklore, 1901, p. 204). 
Among the Natchez, the Avomen gathered the first 
sheaves of maize; part Avas used as an offering, 
and part made into unleavened cakes, Avhich Avere 
presented to the setting sun, and eaten in the 
evening (Chateaubriand, Voyage en Amirique, 
Paris, 1870, pp. 130-136). The Quiches of Central 
America, after gathering in the firstfruits, pre- 
sented them to the priests. _ Some of the firstfruits 
Avere baked into cakes, Avhich Avere offered to the 
idols Avho guarded their fields. These cakes were 
afterAvards given to the poor (Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg. Hist, des nations civil, du Mexique et de 
V Amirique Centrale, Paris, 1857-59, ii. 566). The 
Totonacs made a dough of firstfruits and the 
blood of three slain infants, of Avhich certain of the 
people partook every six months (NB iii. 440). 
The cakes made of maize by the Virgins of the 
Sun in Peru at the festival of the Sun Avere eaten 
sacramentally by the Inca and his nobles (Prescott, 
Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 61). Among the Coorgs 
of Southern India, after the first sheaf of rice is 
cut, enough of it is prepared and made into fiour 
to provide a cake, Avhich the AAdiole family must 
eat. The man Avho cuts the rice afterAA-ards kneads 
a cake from the meal, mixed with other things. 
Every one must partake of this_ cake. The 
Burghers, a tribe in the Nilgiri Hills, choose a 
man of another tribe to reap the first sheaf of 
grain. This grain is made into meal and baked 
into cakes, Avhen it is offered as a firstfruit oblation. 
AfterAvards these cakes are pMtaken of by the 
whole family (Harkness, Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Pace inhabiting the Summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills, 1832, p. 66 If.). The pagan 
Cheremisses eat sacramentally of the new loaf made 
from the new com, the pieces being distributed by 
the sorcerer to each person (GH iL 321). Modem 
European folk-surviA-als show many instances of 
the ceremonial eating of a cake or loaf made of the 
neAV crops, and this doubtless represents an earlier 
sacramental eating of a cake or loaf containing 
the life of the corn-spirit, especially as the bread 
is often in the shape of a man or an animal. In 
SAveden the grain of the last sheaf is made into a 
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called ‘mirror’ cakes on account of their shape, 
which is that of a flattened sphere. They are two 
in number — one representing the sun, or male prin- 
ciple ; the other the moon, or female principle. This 
kind of cake is also called the ‘tooth-hardening’ 
cake, because it is supposed to strengthen the con- 
stitution (Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 212-13, 
291, 313). In ancient Egypt, cakes were an in- 
variable part of the offerings to the gods, and are 
referred to in the inscriptions. The formula of 
offering saj's: ‘I give you a thousand cakes,’ etc. 
These cakes were of different shapes, some being 
round or oval, and others triangular. Sometimes 
also they were made in the form of leaves, or even 
of animals. The round or oval were sometimes 
sprinkled with seeds. In the sacrifices to Isis at 
Bubastis the body of the sacrificial victim was 
filled with cakes and other meats, and then buried 
(Herod, ii. 40). Strabo (p. 811 f.) describes the 
offering to the sacred crocodile, Sukhos, as con- 
sisting of a cake, meat, and honey wine, which 
were put by the priests into its mouth (Wilkinson, 
iii. 416, 418, ii. 457 ; Wiedemann, Eng. tr. 192). 

Among the ancient Hebrews, cakes or loaves 
were oftered, either alone or together with animal 
sacrifices. These cakes were unleavened, some- 
times made with oU or sprinkled with oil, and were 
baked either in an oven or in a pan (Lv 2*- “). The 
peace-offering consisted of unleavened cake3_ mixed 
■\rith oil, leavened wafers anointed with oil, and 
cakes mixed udth oil and fried. Leavened bread 
was also offered in this case (Lv 7*^' '’). Cereal 
offerings, sometimes in the form of cakes, accom- 
panied animal sacrifices (Lv 6" 8-® 14^“, Nu 6” 
154. 6. 9)_ rjijjg most ty;pical offering was that of 
the shewbread, consisting of twelve loaves or 
cakes of unleavened bread, which were placed in 
two heaps before the Lord in the Holy Place every 
Sabbath. On these frankincense was sprinkled, 
and the old loaves were eaten by the priests (Lv 24°, 
Nu 4’, 1 S 21< j Jos. Ant. in. x. 7). The Hebrew 
ritual of the shewbread may have been derived 
from the similar Bab. custom. In the chamber 
of Bel-Merodach, at his temple in Babylon, stood 
a golden table on which were placed 12, 24, 36, or 
even 72 cakes of unleavened bread, which the 
god was supposed to eat (Zimmem, Beitraae zur 
Kenntniss der hah. Bel., 1901, pp. 94, 95 ; Haupt, 
JBL, 1900, p. 59 ; Bel, vv.*- °) ; and offerings of 
cakes are occasionally remesented on early Bab. 
seals (Ward, in Curtiss, Primitive Sem. Religion 
To-day, New York, 1902, p. 267 f.). 

In Greece, cakes (irAavos, irlfifia, irSiravov) formed 
an important part of all saci^cial offerings, or 
were offered separately. Plato speaks of those 
who thought it impious to stain the altars of 
the gods with blood, and whose sacrifices con- 
sisted only of cakes and fruit mixed with honey 
(de Legihus, vi. 782). In many of the principal 
temples of Apollo, great importance was attached 
to bloodless sacrifices. There was an altar at 
Delos, called the ‘altar of the pious,’ on which 
only cakes of wheat and barley were placed 
(Porphyry, de Ahstinentia, ii. 28). At Delphi, 
cakes and frankincense were consecrated in sacred 
baskets. At Patara the cakes took the form of 
bows and arrows, or lyres, symbolic of the two 
aspects of the deity (C. 0. Muller, Hist, and Ant. 
of the Doric Race, 1839, h. 331). In the ritual of 
Artemis Tauropolos the sacrifices were maintained 
with cakes and honey. Associated with this was 
the ritual of Artemis Munychia, where we hear 
of i/x^KpHyres, which were probably cheese-cakes 
stamped with torches {CGS ii. 4541.). The Ch®- 
ronians worshipped a sceptre of Agamemnon, to 
which there was no temple, it being kept in the 
house of the priest ; and daily sacrifices of all kinds 
of flesh and cakes were offered beside it (Pausanias, 


ix. 40. 11-12)._ The priests of ZEgium had the 
custom of taking cakes, ordinarily used in that 
place, and flinging them into the sea, to be sent 
to Arethusa at Syracuse (Paus. vii. 24. 3). The 
Lilmans, on stated days, took cakes and threw 
them into the spring of the Cephisus, believing 
that they appeared again in Castalia (Paus. x. 
8. 10). In a sanctuary dedicated to Sosipolis, a 
native Elean deity, it was the daily custom to lay 
before him barley cakes kneaded with honey (Paus. 
vi. 20. 2). In the Eleusinian mysteries the cakes 
offered were made from barley sown on the Rarian 
plain (Paus. i. 38. 6). At Athens a sacrificial cake, 
\vith twelve knobs on it, was offered to Kronos 
every spring, on the 15th day of the month Ela- 
phebolion. In the cult of Ge, cakes of barley and 
honey were yearly thrown into a chasm in the 
earth, near which her sanctuary stood {CGS i. 27 f., 
iii. 24). In the cult of Demeter, during the pro- 
cessions of the Thesmophoria, cakes were earned. 
It was also customary at this festival to throM' pigs 
and dough cakes into certain sacred vaults, called 
the chasms of Demeter and Proserpine. Serpents 
were said to live there, and these used to consume 
most of the flesh and cakes thrown in. Afterwards, 
probably at the next year's festival, women went 
down into the caverns, and, fetching up the remains, 
placed them on the altar. Whoever was lucky 
enough to get a piece of the decayed flesh or cakes 
sowed it with his com, and it was believed to ensure 
good crops (GB ° ii. 300 5 CGS iii. 99). At the new or 
mil moon the ‘ suppers of Hekate ’ were offered by 
rich people, and, at these feasts, small round cakes 
set with candles were placed at the cross-roads, as 
sacred to her and to Artemis (CGS ii. 511). At the 
Diasia, or spring festival, cakes of everjr imaginable 
shape appeared in the sacrifices (Harrison, op. cit. 
p. 14). At the Thargelia, cakes of barley, cheese, 
and figs were placed m the hands of the jtharmakos, 
or human victim (ib. p. 98). At Athens, during 
the Plynteria, a cake of dried figs, called the hege- 
teria, was carried in procession (ib. p. 116). Cakes 
steeped in honey were offered to sacred snakes on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and at Lebadeia, in the 
shrine of Trophonios. The women in the 4th mime 
of Herondas offer a TriXavos to the snake of Asklepios 
(ib. p. 349). In the vestibule of the Erechtheum 
at Athens there stood an altar of Zeus. On this 
altar no living sacrifice was offered, but merely 
cakes without a libation of wine (Paus. i. 26. 6). 
Cakes made of flour, mixed with honey and olive 
oil, and into which flower blossoms had been 
kneaded, were offered to Adonis ; and in the Dio- 
nysiac rites the women also offered mystic cakes — 
three to Semele and nine to Dionysos (Theocr. 
Id. XV., xxvi.). 

In Roman religion, cakes (libum) were also offered 
separately or in conjunction with other sacrifices 
(for those connected with firstfruits, see § 1). At 
the Palilia, shepherds offered to Pales baskets of 
millet and cakes made of the same (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
741 ff.). At the Liberalia, old women, cro^vned with 
ivy, sold cakes of oil and honey in the streets. These 
old women were named saeerdotes Liberi, and car- 
ried with them a small altar, for the convenience 
of the buyers of these cakes. From each cake that 
was sold they detached a small piece, which was 
offered on the altar to Liber in the name of the 
buyer (ib. iii. 725 ff.). At the rustic festivals of 
Ceres — the Feriae Sementivae and the Paganalia — 
cakes, Mong with a pregnant sow, were offered. 
Cakes of the most primitive kind seem to have 
been offered in each house in every curia during 
the Fomacalia, or feast of ovens. These cakes 
were made of far, a coarse meal, and formed into 
cakes by crushmg in a primitive manner. Matrons 
offered to Mater Matuta, at the Matralia, cakes 
cooked in old-fashioned pans of earthenware (liba 
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tosta) (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 482 ff.). On the festival of 
Summanus, cakes, which Festus describes as ‘ liba 
farinacea in modum rotae ficta,’ were offered or 
eaten (for moulds of a wheel shape or divided into 
segments, used for making snch cakes, see Evans, 
JHS, 1886, p. 44ff. ).* The head of the ‘October 
horse,’ perhaps as a representative of the corn- 
spirit, was decked \rith cakes or loaves (Festus, 
ed. Muller, p. 178 ff.). In the sacrificial ritual, 
after the head of the victim had been sprinkled 
mth morsels of the sacred cake, or mola salsa, 
it was killed by the assistants of the priests. 
In the old Roman marriage ceremonial (the con- 
farreatio) the bride and bridegroom ate together 
a kind of cake, panis farreits, as a sacramental 
offering to Juppiter (Gains, i. 108 ff.). In other 
forms of marnage, cakes sometimes formed part 
of the sacrifice, which was an important por- 
tion of the ceremony. On a bronze hand in the 
Payne Knight collection in the British Museum, 
believed to be of the time of the Roman Empire 
before Constantine, there is a table rvith three 
cakes, supposed to he offerings to Juppiter. Upon 
two other hands are ohieots which seem to he 
round offering-cakes, dmded by cross lines into four 
parts. These are like the cakes found at Pompeii. 

Offerings of cake or bread still occur occasion- 
ally in quarters where Christianity has ousted the 
ancient paganism. In Bohemia, when a man has 
been droAvned, a loaf of new bread is throum into 
the river. In Franconia, on entering a forest, 
people put offerings of bread and fruit on a stone, 
to propitiate the demon of the woods; and the 
bakers, for luck, throw rolls into the flues of their 
ovens (Tylor, ii. 195, 369). 

Cakes were frequently part of the food offered 
to the dead. In Egypt, cadres were laid beside the 
dead in the tomb, for the ha to feed upon ; and the 
goddess who dwelt in the sycamore trees around 
the cemetery is represented holding a tray of cakes 
for the food of the ba. Sometimes such offerings 
were not made of perishable bread, but of stone- 
ware, which by ■virtue of magic formul.'e produced 
the actual food for the requirements of the dead 
(Wilkinson, iii. 459; Flinders Petrie, Eel. of 
Ancient Egypt, 1906, pp. 13, 82; Wiedemann, 
Eng. tr. p. 297). The Ainus offer millet cakes 
to the dead, and also partake of the same at the 

1 [In the Umhrian ritual lor the purification ol the Sacred 
Mount and the lustration of the people, as recorded in the 
Iguvine Tables, the use of cakes (struila) and of cakelets 
(^la) played an important part. The nature of the ofierin^ 
is tTOuillr enumerated in ii. a, 17-19 : Huntia ferlvt katlu 
arma stninfla fikla pune Pinu ialu mahtu mantrahkJu veskla 
tnata asnata umen fertu : ‘ At the Huntla (festival) let him 
bring a whelp, fruits of the field, cakes, cakelets, mixed wine 
and vinegar (?), wine, pulverized salt, a mantle, vessels moist 
and unmoist, and unguent let him bring.’ This Huntia was 
plainly an infernal goddess (cf. on her nature Bucheler, 
Orribriea, Bonn, 18SS, p. 12S). In the sacrifice to Puemans (a 
deity of fruits corresponding to the Lat. Pomona [Usener, op. 
eit. p. 841), to whom a sheep was also offered, the cake played 
an equal njle (iii. 27 ff.); and it is especially siCTifleant that 
in the analogous offering to his wile or dau^tcr (Pesune 
Ptumunes) the cake was to be in the shape of the female 
pudenda (stntAffa pefenafa)— a peculiarly appropriate sacrifice 
to a fertility goddess (iv. 8ff.> In like manner, a cake, 
together with three pregnant sows, fruits of the fields, mixed 
v^e and vinegar, and eyelets, must be offered to Trebus 
lovius, a deity of uncertain function (vi, a, ^f.). Somewhat 
similar offerings were also to be made to Fisus Sancius (the 
patron deity of the Sacred Monnt of Iguvium ; vi. b, Sff.), to 
Tefer lovius (a god of fire [f ; cf. Umbrian fe/ro, Oscan tefurum, 
•bumt-offeringq; vi. b, 22 ff.), to Germs llartius (probably 
the ivar-god (on the etymology of the word, see Walde, 
Etymolon. lat. Wbrterbueh, Heidelberg, 1006, p. H4 f., and the 
literature there cited) ; vii. o, 3 ff.), to Torra Cerria (probably 
the personification of Terror [cf, Bucheler, p. 9SJ; viL a, 
41 11.), and to Torra lovia (‘ Terror inspired by Juppiter, vu. 
a, 63 f.). Besides the Instances already noted, the offermg of 
cakelets (fikta) was also prescribed among the sacrifices to 
Juppiter Grabovius (an epithet connected by Bucheler, P- 62, 
with the Hesychian gloss ypoffav poSpor', vi. o, 60), Mar* 
Grabovius (ri. b, 2), JIars Hodlus (a deity ol uncertain 
function : vi. b, 44), and Hontus Cerrius (the genius of the 
under world ; vi. b, 40). — Louis H. Gray.) 


funeral banquet (Batchelor, Ainu of Japan, 1892, 
p. 205). At the festival of the dead in Japan, 
tables of food, such as cakes and fruit, are laid 
out near the shrme for three days for the use of the 
dead (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 1894. p. 106 ff.). 
At the elaborate funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, 
balls of rice (pindas) and flat wheaten cake.s, on 
which boiled rice, ghi, and sugar are piled up, are 
placed beside the deceased for his nourishment; 
and in the kraddha ceremonies the characteristic 
feature is the oflering of similar pindas and cakes 
of meal, which are said to represent the deified 
! bodies of the pitj-is, and which supply them with 
^ nutriment, and accumulate merit for them. The 
^ pindas are left for animals to eat. The feeding of 
a Brahman with cakes, etc., concludes the cere- 
monies (Sir William Jones, Works, London, 1799, 
iii. 129 ff. [‘Laws of Manu’]; Monier Williams, Ee- 
ligious Thought, etc., 285 ff.). The Bengali Musal- 
mans have adopted these characteristic features of 
the irdddha as an observance on the Shat-i-Barat 
(Arnold, Trans. Srd Inter. Cong, Mist, of Eel., 
Oxford, 1908j i. 319). In European folk-observances 
connected with funeral rites, survivaJs of the offer- 
ing of bread or cakes to the dead are sometimes 
found. Thus, in the Tirol, on All Souls’ Day, cakes 
are left out for the dead to feed upon (Tylor, ii. 
33, 34) ; and in Russia, gingerbread and tarts are 
put on the graves by the common people. In some 
parts of England bread is given to the poor at a 
funeral, and, on All Souls’ Day, ‘ soul-cakes ' are 
begged for at farmhouses by peasant girls (for this 
and other references to ‘soul-cakes,’ cf. Brand, 
Pop. Ant., 1870, i. 21611.). 

Images, representing human or animal victims, made of baked 
or unbaked dough, are sometimes used in sacrifice as substitutes 
for those. The Egj-ptians, on account of poverty, made pigs 
of dough, and, hanng baked them, offered them instead of the 
actual animal (Herod, ii. 47). For the same reason, the Greeks, 
at the festival of Zeus Meilichius, offered little figures of dough 
in the shape of sn-inc and other animals (Thuc. i. 126). This 
was a common practice among the ancients, where animals 
were beyond the means of the worshippers. Bakers made a 
regular business of baking cakes in the shapes of the various 
animals sacrificed to the gods (see ii. 344 n.). Among the 
Romans, loaves in the shape of men were called maniae, and 
in their ritual use were probably substitutes lor earlier human 
victims. The Hindus, where human sacrifice was notpermitted, 
made human figures of paste or dough, and cut off their heads 
in honour of the gods (Dubois, Description of India, 1817, p. 
490). The Brabmanic sacrifices, in order to avoid taking life, 
took the form of models of the victim animals in meal and 
butter (Tylor, ii. 405). The JIalays offer to the spirits, on the 
sacrificial tray, a dough model of a human being called the 
substitute (Skeat, op. eit. 72). Loaves bearing human figures 
are thrown into a river to dimerse fog in China. The custom 
is said to have been invented in a.p. 220 by an oIBcioi who was 
shocked at the barbarity of offering human victims for this 
purpose (Dennys, Folklore of China, 1870, p. 140). Dough 
images in the form of human bein^ are made to appease 
demons of disease and of death, in Bombay, Bhutfin, and 
Borneo. In Borneo, also, if any one has been attacked by a 
crocodile and has escaped, he casts Into the water a substitute 
for himself, in the shape of an image of a man made from 
dough or meal. This is done to appease the water-god (OBS 
ii. 848, 350), The Pueblo Indiana offered dough models of 
animals after success in the chase (A’if IIL 174). 

3 . Cakes in folk-survivals. — Some of the cakes 
wbicb have a prominent place in folk npge at 
certain periods of the year, e.g. at Chiistlan fes- 
tivals and holy days, os well os on other occasions, 
are probably lineally descended from_ cake? used 
sacrificially or sacramentally in papan time.s. This is 
suggested by the customs observed in the making of 
these cakes, or the eating of them, by their division 
among the members of the family, or by their being 
marked avitb sacred symbols (tfie Cross [hot cross 
bans]) or figures (those of Christ or the Virgin 
[Simnel cakes]). These last probably replace the 
cakes stamped with pagan images or symMls. As 
in so many other instances where pagan ritual was 
(Christianized, nothing is more likely than that the 
cakes used at pagan festivals became, by an ea-sy 
transition, cakes as-sociated with Christian fe.sti- 
vak. Among cakes which may have had this 
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history may he mentioned Yule cakes, made in 
the form of a child, Twelfth cakes, pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, cakes eaten on various Sundays 
in Lent (Mothering, Simnel, Whirlin cakes), hot 
cross buns on Good Friday, Easter cakes, Michael- 
mas cakes, Hallowe’en or All Souls’ Day cakes. 
The Twelfth cake was divided into as many pieces 
as there were persons in the house. Portions also 
were assimed to Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Magi, and these were given as alms. The member 
of the liousehold who got the bean or piece of 
money hidden in the cake was hailed as king. In 
Devonshire, cakes were eaten and cider was drunk 


on Twelfth Day ; parts of the cakes were presented 
to the apple and pear trees, and a libation of cider 
was poured over tliem. This was to secure a good 
crop (Chambers, Book of Days, 1865, i. 62-63 ; Brand, 
op. eit. i. 1511'.). Oluer customs associated with 
wedding-cakes point to the connexion of this cake 
with some rite resembling the Itoraan confarrentio 
(Brand, op. cit. ii. 58). For many details regarding 
these cakes see Brand, op. cit., and cf. the remarks 
of Grimm, Teut. Myth. 63, 601. 
liiTEnATDRE.— Tliis is given in tlie course of the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
CALAMITY.— See Suffering. 
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CALENDAR (Introductory). — By the term 
‘calendar’ we understand the system by which 
days are named in relation to their place in larger 
units of time. In this sense the subdivision of the 
day into hours or other small units is independent 
of the calendar, while the era or other method by 
which years are named or numbered is also, as a 
rule, independent of it. Even the point from which 
the year is reckoned may be independent, and the 
Julian calendar has notoriously been used along 
with many different eras and many different New 
Year’s Days. Wherever months have been used, 
the days have usually derived their names from 
their position in the months, and the system of 
reckoning months has therefore been a part of the 
calendar ; but the months have sometimes been 
reckoned independently of the method of number- 
ing the years, and even of the point from which 
each year has been made to run, so that the 
calendar is less concerned with the names of years 
than with the names of months. 

1. Natural phenomena on which calendars are 
based. — The recurrence of day and night and the 
seasons of the year are so closely boimd up with 
the conditions of human existence, that it is 
necessary for all men to have regard to them, and 
it is therefore natural that the day and year 
should be used everywhere -as units for the 
measurement of time. The recurrence of the 
phases of the moon, governing as it does the 
supply of light at night, provides another measure 
wnich has been almost universally used from the 
earliest times, and the convenience of having a 
unit intermediate between the day and the year 
has led to the retention of the month, even where 
it has become an artificial unit independent of the 

liases of the moon. It is probable that the sub- 
ivision of the month has given us the week, 
though this again has become independent both of 
the moon and of the month. 

2 . Elementary principles of calendar con- 
struction. — It has been an almost universal prac- 
tice to name or number the days according to 
their position in the month, and to name or num- 
ber the months according to their position in the 
year. In order to do this it is convenient to have 
a fixed point foi the beginning of each month, and 
a fixed point for the beginning of each year. Such 


Hindu.— See Festivals (Hindu). 

Indo-Chinese (A. Cabaton), p. 110. 

Japanese (E. W. Clement), p. 114. 

Jewish (S. PozNANSKi), p. 117. 

Mexican and Mayan (K. Th. Preuss), p. 124. 

Muslim (C. VOLLERS), p. 126. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 128. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 131. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 133. 

Siamese (A. Cabaton), p. 135. 

Slavic (L. H. Gray), p. 136. 

Teutonic (H. M. Chadwick), p. 138. 

a point is provided, in the case of the month, by 
the reappearance of the lunar crescent in the 
evening sky, after conjunction with the sun. This 
is what is known as the apparent new moon or 
phasis, and it probably seri'ea to mark the beginning 
of the month in all primitive calendars, and this 
phasis still regulates the beginning of the Muham- 
madan fast of Ramadan. But though Nature 
provides an obvious starting-point for the month, 
it is otherwise with the year. Except in extreme 
northerly and southerly latitudes, there is no 
annual return of the sun after a period of absence, 
corresponding to the monthly return of the moon ; 
the seasons slide gradually one into another, and a 
definite starting-point must be obtained either 
artificially or by astronomical observation. The 
result is that early calendars, while, for the most 
art, adhering to the rule that the month must 
egin at the ^asis, have no definite rule for the 
beginning of the year. The year had to begin at 
a fixed season, and was made to consist generally 
of twelve months, sometimes of thirteen months, 
so as to keep each month fixed to a particular 
season. The natural desire to make the calendar 
year correspond with the physical year was often 
seconded by the desire to connect some religious 
festival at once with a fixed day of the month 
(often the full moon, for the sake of evening light) 
and with a fixed season of the year. The earliest 
calendars were generally strictly empirical. The 
new month was determined by simple observation 
of the phasis, and the number of months in each 
year was settled from time to time by a civil or 
religious authority, which was in its turn guided 
by the state of the weather or of the crops. Father 
liugler has sho^vn (ZA .xxii. [1908] p. 70) that this 
was the case in Babylonia in the time of the 
dynasty of Ur (26th-25th or 25th-24th cent. B.C.), 
as it was certainly the case with the Jews before 
the calendar reform of Hillel in the 4th cent. A.D. 
The great problem of ancient calendar-reformers 
was to discover a rule to determine which years 
were to contain twelve and which thirteen months, 
or, as it is more usually expressed, to discover a 
rule to govern intercalation, as the insertion of the 
thirteenth, or intercalary, month was called. As 
astronomical science developed, a second problem 
arose— that of finding a fixed rule to take the 
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place of observation in determining the duration of 
each month. In one or two cases the months Avere 
given an artificial length. Thus, in the Egyptian 
calendar (see CALENDAR [Egyptian]), Avliieli mnst 
be_ very ancient, though there is no evidence that 
it La as ancient as Ed. Meyer supposes (viz. 4241 B.C.), 
there are tAvelve months of thirty days each, and 
five additional days, making a year of the fixed 
duration of 365 days. On the other hand, the 
Romans had four months of 31 days, seven months 
of 29 days, and one month of 28 days, making a 
total duration of 355 days (approximately equal to 
twelve lunar months) for the year. When an 
intercalation AA’as necessary, the Romans inserted 
22 or 23 days only, so that the calendar months 
ceased to correspond Avith the lunar months. A 
farther feature, peculiar to the Roman calendar, 
is the longer average duration of tlie six months 
from March to August than of the six months 
from September to February. This is merely 
an exaggeration of a natural phenomenon, the 
mean interval betAV'een conjunction and phasis 
being at its minimum at the vernal equinox in 
March and at its maximum at the autumnal 
equinox in September, so that the lunar months 
from March to Anmst are on an average about 
eight hours longer than those from September to 
February. 

3. The solar year and intercalation. — The oldest 
approximation to the length of the solar year, of 
Avhich Ave have any knowledge, is the Egyptian 
calendar year of 365 days. It Avould appear, Iioaa'- 
ever, that the Egyptians Avere early acquainted 
Avith a more exact value. Of all the annual 
astronomical phenomena those most easily observed 
Avithout instruments of measurement are the 
heliacal risings of the fixed stars. A star Avhich 
rises in the daytime or shortly before sunrise is 
invisible, or visible only in the evening ; at the end 
of this period of invisibility comes a Jay Avhen the 
star can just be seen before it is lost in tiie morning 
tAvilight. This is called the heliacal rising of the 
star. The E^ptians specially observed the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the brightest of the fixed 
stars, and reckoned tlie mean interval betAveen one 
heliacal rising and the next at 365 days, 6 hours. 
Modern calculations have been unable to improve 
upon this value. We have several references to 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, the oldest 
belonging to the reign of Senwosri III., about 
1880 B.C. But, in spite of their knoAA’ledge of this 
more exact A'alue lor the year, the E^ptians 
continued to use the year of 365 days till after the 
introduction of the Julian calendar at Rome (see 
Calendar [Egyptian]). Where a lunar calendar 
Avas in use, the observation of annual astronomical 
phenomena was valuable for the regulation of inter- 
calations, and must from an early date have been 
considered in addition to the state of the crops. 
Thus at Babylon the heliacal risings of difierent 
zodiacal stars and asterisms AA-ere obsen-ed, and 
some rules have come doAAm to us for controlling 
intercalations in this way. But for the regulation 
of intercalations it was of more importance to 
determine the relative lengths of the natural^ year 
and natural month than the actual length of either. 
It would appear that as early as the 6t!i cent. B.C. 
a cycle of three intercalations in eight years aa’os 
introduced both at Athens and at Babylon. Such 
a cycle assumed that the mean year contained 
12g or 12-375 mean months. The most exact A-alue 
that modern astronomy can give with certainty is 
12-368267 for the number of mean lunar months in 
the tropical year, on A\-hich the seasons depend, 
and 12-368746 for the number of mean lunar months 
in the sidereal year, on which the heliacal nsmgs 
of tlie fixed stars depend. These A-alues are 
accurate for the present day ; but, Avhile it remains 


uncertain whether the earth’s motion is subject tc 
an acceleration, it is impossible to give the 
corresponding values in ancient times to more than 
four decimal places. We thus get 12-3683 for the 
number of lunar months in the tropical year, and 
12-3687 for the number of lunar months in the 
sidereal year. A value almost identical Avith 
these Avas first proposed in 432 B.C. by the Greek 
astronomer Meton, Avho framed a cycle of seven 
intercalations in nineteen years, reckoning or 
12-368421 mean months to the mean year. It is 
not certain Avhether the Metonic cycle Avas eA-er 
adopted at Athens (see Calendar [Greek]). Tlie 
same cycle was brought into use in Babylonia in 
the 4th cent. B.C. at the latest, and has been 
enerally adopted Avherever intercalations have 
een regulated by cycles at all. 

4. The calendar month.— Meton and his Greek 
successors aimed, hoAvever, not merely at estab- 
lishing a cycle of intercalations, but at the 
establishment of a cycle Avhich should regulate at 
once the length of the month and the number of 
months in the year, and Avhich should thus render 
the calendar entirely independent of observation. 
For this purpose it was necessary to express the 
mean length of the month as a number of days 
represented by a fraction Avith 235 or a multiple of 
235 as its denominator. Meton himself proposed 
■%^=29'’ 12*' 45“ 57-45*. Callippus in 330 B.c. 
proposed ^^15^=29^ 12'' 44“ 25-53*. Finally, about 
143 B.C., Hipparchus proposed -HfH-®- = 29“ 12'' 44“ 
2-55*. The true length of the mean lunar month 
is 29'' 12*' 44“ 2-81* for the present day, or 29** 12’’ 
44“ 3-3* for the time of Hipparchus, so that the 
cycles successively proposed mark a gradual 
approach to the true value. ElseAvhere the length 
of the month Avas beginning to be obtained by 
calculation instead of by observation, but it aa-os 
apparently among the Greeks only that these 
calculations Avere combined AA'ith those gOA-erning 
intercalation to form a cycle. The Elephantine 
papyri shoAV that the Jbavs of that city Avere 
already, in the 6th cent. B.C., beginning their 
months not at the phasis of the moon, but at the 
sunset folloAA-ing the mean conjunction of the sun 
and moon, Avhich they found by calculation ; they 
adopted a value for the mean lunar month of not 
less than 29'' 12’' 43“ 44-63’ and not more than 29'' 
j2b 44m 51 -lo* (Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Ixix. 19). But, Avhile they 
found the beginning of the month by calculation, 
they appear to have had irregular intercalations, 
governed perhaps by the state of the crons. In the 
2nd cent. B.C. both Hipparclms and his Babylonian 
contemporaries adopted 29'' 12’' 44“ 3-3* as the true 
length of the mean lunar month — a value as exact 
as any that modem astronomy can assign. The 
Babylonian astronomers even Avent the length of 
computing the time of the true conjunction of the 
sun and moon, huAung regard to the anomalistic 
motion of both luminaries, and then performed the 
still more complex problem of computing the time 
of phasis, which determined the beginning of the 
calendar month. 

5. The Julian calendar. — In the 1st cent. n.c. 
there aa-os a reaction throughout the Roman Em- 
pire against the lunar calendar. In_46 B.C., Julius 
Caesar, AA-ith the aid of the Alexandrian astronomer 
Sosigenes, constructed the famous Julian calendar, 
in which the motion of tlie moon -waa entirely 
ignored, and the mean year aa-os taken at the value 
current in Egypt, 365 days, 6 hours. _ Each month 
AA-as gii-en a fixed number of days, with the single 
exception of February, Avhich received 28 days in 
ordinary years, and 29 in every fourth year. The 
example set by Rome Avas rapidly folloiA-cd, and 
different cities and communities in the Roman 
Empire cither adopted the Julian calendar, 01 
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framed calendars of their own based on the same 
principle. Sometimes the old calendar and the 
new lired on together, but lunar dates are rare in 
documents subsequent to the Christian era. The 
lunar calendar survived among the Jews, who, 
when they substituted calendar rules for observa- 
tion in the 4th cent. A-D., adored the Metonic 
cycle of intercalations and the Babylonian value 
for the mean lunar month. 

6. The agricultural year. — ^Where the lunar 
calendar held good for religious, political, and 
commercial purposes, it was necessary for agricul- 
tural purposes to fix the seasons in some other 
way. The position of a particular month in the 
solar year might vary by a month within the space 
of a few years, and, where intercalation was 
irregular, might vary by considerably more. It 
was necessary therefore to have recourse to those 
phenomena which occupy a fixed place in the solar 
year, and from an early date Greek farmers 
recognized the season by observing the solstices 
and equinoxes, and the annual risings and settings 
of the fixed stars. They also noted what would 
be less easy to determine directly — in what sign of 
the zodiac the sun was stationed. No calendar, 
properly so called, was constructed out of these 
materials, but the interval between these different 
phenomena was early noted, and was connected 
with the change in the seasons and the state of 
the weather. Several of these intervals are given 
by Hesiod. "When Meton published his calendar, 
he inserted the dates of the emiinoxes and 
solstices and the heliacal rising of Sirius. Later 
astronomers compiled parapegmata, giving the 
exact intervals between those astronomical pheno- 
mena which recur annually, with the weather that 
ought to accompany each ; and it was thus possible 
to obtain by dead reckoning from any single 
observation an accurate knowledge of the season 
of the year. These astronomical phenomena -were 
inserted in Csesar’s calendar, often against the 
Avrong date, and long continued in use to designate 
the season of the year, though their dates were 
doubtless taken in practice from the published 
calendar, and not from actual observation (JPh, 
No. 57, pp. 87-99). 

7. The lunar calendar in the East. — It is 
believed that the modern Indian lunar calendar, 
first expounded in the Surya-Siddhanta belonmng 
to one of the early centuries of our era, is based on 
Babylonian astronomy, from Avhich several of its 
lunar values appear to be derived. The months 
are reckoned in some places from the true con- 
jimction, in some from the true opposition, of the 
sun and moon; both are elaborately computed 
Avith reference to the anomalistic motion of both 
sun and moon. An intercalation takes place 
Avhen tAvo conjunctions or tAvo oppositions occur 
Avhile the sun is in the same sign of the zodiac. 
Here Ave have for the first time scientific com- 
putation entirely supplanting cycles and obser- 
vations for both the number of days in the month 
and the number of months in the year. It is 
interesting to observe that, in order to accommodate 
the calendar the better to the anomalistic motion 
of the sun, the anomalistic year, i.e. the mean 
interval betAveen tAVo successive solar perigees, is 
taken as the solar year, and its duration is fixed 
at 6'' 12 '6“, AA’nereas the correct duration at 
the present day is 6*' 13’9“, and the duration 
in ancient times, for which it is impossible to 
determine the fraction of a minute, must have 
been 365^ 6** 14”. It is interesting to observe tliat 
the Babylonians of the 2nd cent. B.C. reckoned 
^5** C*" 13 '8”, so that Indian astronomy is in this 
instance a little inferior to Babylonian (Kugler, 
Die hah. Mondr echnung, 1900, p. 95 ; Ginzel, 
Handbnch der mathemat. und techn. Chronol. i. 


[1906] 310-402). The Chinese calendar resembles 
the Indian lunar calendar in its general principles, 
both as regards the rule governing intercalation 
and the re^oning of the calendar month from the 
true conjunction as obtained by a strict astro- 
nomical computation ; but the constants used are 
not Babylonian, and appear to have been derived 
from native astronomy, until this Avas superseded 
by Western science in the 17th century. 

8. The week. — The Babylonians appear to have 
observed a Sabbath on every seventh day of the 
lunar month, and it is probable that this usage 
was originally connected Avith the four quarters of 
the moon. Among the Jews the seven days’ week 
Avas reckoned independently of the moon, and Ave 
already find traces in the 1st cent. B.C. of its 
connexion at Home with the sun, moon, and five 
planets, which have given their names to the seven 
days. In the modem Jewish calendar the length 
of the month is so arranged Avith regard to the 
days of the week as to prevent certain of the 
great festivals from falling on the day next to a 
Sabbath. 

9. The lunar month and the week in the 
Christian calendar. — The connexion of the Chris- 
tian festival of Easter Avith the JeAvish Passover, 
and of the Christian Sunday with the J eAvish Aveek, 
has given rise to movable feasts in the Christian 
calendar. These feasts fall on a fixed day of the 
week, Avhich is generally at a fixed interval from 
Easter, Avhich falls on a Sunday on or near the 
date of Passover. From a very early period the 
Christians reckoned the date of the Passover and 
the consequent date of Easter for themselves. For 
this purMse Ave find an inaccurate 84 years’ cycle 
used at Rome. Gradually the cycle of 19 years 
supplanted all others, and, in the form in which it 
Avas accommodated to the Julian calendar, the 
efi’ect on the assumed date of Passover was the 
same as if the Callippic cycle had been adopted. 
It tlierefore assigned on an average 22’ too much 
to the lunar month. The result Avas that by the 
16th cent, the calculated new moons fell on an 
average four days later than the true new moons. 
In the form Avhich eventually won its Avay to 
acceptance the rule was that Easter fell on the 
first Sunday after that 14th day of a lunar month 
Avhich fell on or next after March 21, Avhere 
March 21 Avas supposed to represent the date of 
the vernal equinox, and it Avas Avidely, but 
erroneously, supposed that this rule was estab- 
lished by the Council of Nicsea in A.D. 325. 

10. The Gregorian calendar. — The Julian year 
had been based on the mean interval betAveen two 
consecutive heliacal risings of Sirius in Lower 
Egypt. This Avas a species of sidereal year. 
Already in tlie 2nd cent. B.C. Hipparchus had 
discovered a difference betAveen the sidereal year, 
AA'hich governs the sun’s position in relation to the 
fixed stars, and the tropical year, which governs 
the time of the equinoxes and solstices ; but this 
discovery received little attention till the time of 
Ptolemy in the 2nd cent. A.D. The result was 
that the dates of the equinoxes and solstices moved 
sloAvly backAvard in the calendar year, until the 
date of the vernal equinox came to be March H 
instead of March 21. In consequence a neiv 
calendar Avas issued in the year 1582 by Pope 
Gregory XIII., assisted by the mathematician 
Clavius. Ten days were omitted at once so as to 
restore the vernal equinox to the date Avhich it had 
occupied at the time of the Council of Nicsea ; and 
the mean length of the calendar year aa’os fixed 
at 365'* 5*“ 49’2“. The true length of the mean 
tropical year is at the present time 365* 5’’ 48 '8”, 
and must in 1582 have been 365'* 5*' 49™, the 
fraction of a minute being uncertain. It Avould 
appear, therefore, that the Gregorian calendar 
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adequately repr^ents the tropical year. At the 
same time, provision was made for a correction of 
the lunar dates, hy means of which Easter is 
calculated. The new calendar assumed for the 
lunar month a mean duration of 29'’ 12*' 44“ 2-71* 
— a duration which wUl he correct about 400 years 
after_ tiie present date. The reformed calendar 
was immeaiately adopted in nearly all Catholic 
countries, but only slowly among Protestant States, 
and has not yet been accepted by the Greek 
Church. It has the merit of checking the slow 
movement of the seasons backwards, which char- 
acterizes the Julian calendar ; but it is a cumbrous 
system for calculations spread over long periods, 
and astronomers generally prefer to use the Julian 
and not the Gregorian jear as the unit of time. 

II. The Muhammadan lunar year. — The 
Muliammadan religion has given currency to an 
Arabian lunar . calendar, in which the calendar 
year is a purely artificial period of twelve lunar 
months which is not correlated udth the solar 
year, and which may bemn at any season of that 

ear. The beginnings of the months have usually 

een determined empiricallj’- ; but calendar rules 
have been devised for astronomical purposes, and 
the empirical dates are rapidly giving way, except 
for religious purposes. 

IiiTERATtJRE. — Ideler, Handbuek der mathemal. und techn. 
Chronol., Berlin, 1825, 1828 ; Lersch, Einlcit. in die Chronol.^, 
Freiburc i. Br. 1899 ; Ginzel, Sandbueh der mathemat. und 
teetin. CAronot, i., Leipzig, 1908 : Schram, Kalendariograph. 
und chrondlog. Tajeln, Leipzig, 1908. 

J. K. FOTHERINGHAil. 

CALENDAR (African). — Data regarding the 
African calendar are scanty, and concerning many 
tribes are thus far entirely lacking ; but in general 
it may be affirmed that the deOTee of development 
was only meagre. A typical African calendar 
seems to he presented by that of the 'Warumbi, a 
people centred between lat. 0°-l'’ N., long. 27‘-28° E. 
According to Maes (Anthropos, iv. 627), 

' Us comptent les mois par lunes, distinguent les saisons et 
divisent I'annie d’opr^s elles. L'annde des Warumbi va d’une 
saison stche A I’autre. Celle-cl commence en decembre et finlt 
vers la fin de janvier. L'annSe comporte upproximativement 
IS lunes, mais les Warumbi n’en comptent pomt le nombre. IIs 
ne savent d’aUleurs point d6tcrminer exactement le nombre de 
Jours d’une ann6e. Quelquelois Us comptent par lunes, tous 
diront qu'il y a quatre ou cinq lunes, que telle ou telle chose est 
arriv6e, mais n’en tiennent point compte pour determiner leur 
Age, dont Us n’ont que peu ou point de notion. Ohcz eux Ton 
est Jeune ou vieux, mais on ne compte jamais le nombre 
d’annies de la vie.’ 

Perhaps the acme of African calendrical develop- 
ment is shown by the Yoruba, who have a year 
(odun) which is divided into a diy _ season {ewo- 
erttn), the season of the Harmattan wind (ewo-oye), 
and the rainy season (ewo-qfo), the latter subdivided 
into the first rains {aro-Jco) and the last rains (aro- 
kuro). They have a system of moons and weeks. 
The week consists of 6 days:’ Ako-ojo (‘First 
Day’), Ojo-axBO (‘Day of the Secret’ (sacred to 
Dal]), Ojo-Ogun (‘Day of Ogun’ [the god of iron]), 
Ojo-Shanqo (‘ Day of Shango^ [the god of thunder]), 
and Ojo-bhatala (‘Day of Obatala’). The first of 
these days is unlucky, and during it all work is 
forbidden ; while, in addition, all followers of a 
particular god must abstain from labour on the day 
sacred to that god ; blacksmiths, for example, are 
not allowed to ply their craft on Ojo-Ogiin. Six of 
these weeks are supposed to make a lunar month, 
about 12 hours being subtracted from the last 
week in the moon to make it synchronize with Hie 
lunar month. Tlie Yoruba are unacquainted ^th 
the hour, but divide the day (osan) into 5 periods, 
and the night (orii) into 3 ‘ cock-crowings,’ The 

1 CL the five-day paear week of Java ond Sam.atra (below, 
p. ISl*"). Witli this may be compared the Bab. hamuitu, a period 
of 6 daj's (based on the sexagesimal S3*stem) used in commercial 
transactions (Ginzel, Uandbueh der mathemat, und teehn, 
Chronotogie, Leipzig, 1908, 1. 94, 119) ; for further details regard- 
Ingthe Bab. five-day week, see helow. p. 7G>. 


week of five days is also in use among the Akposn 
of W. Africa ; these are named Eyla, Etca, Imle, 
Ekps, and Ewle or Uwoloteo-day, the last being 
sacred to that di\-inity. No work may be per- 
formed on the second day, when worship is paid to 
deities other than Gwolowo (Milller, Anthropos, 
ii. 201). The Alipta, of the IV. Gold Coastf on 
the_ other hand, divide the lunar month into two 
periods of 10 days and one of about 9J, while a 
week of 8 days is recorded in Old Calabar (Daniell, 
L’Institut, ii. 90). 

The Tslii-spealdng peoples of "W. Africa divide 
their year, which consists of 13 lunar months 
(infi), into the ‘little Hohbor’ (Ahohhor kahrtxhdh, 
May-August) and the ‘great Hohbor’ (Ahohhor 
kassi, September-April), although some of the 
northern members of this stock have 12 months of 
SO or 32 days, named from the seasons, etc. The 
lunar months are dirided into 4 periods of 7 days 
each: Adjivo-du (‘Khwadjo’s Day’), Ibna-da or 
Bna-da (‘Kobina’s Day’), Wuku-da (‘Kwaku’s 
Day’), Yaw-da (‘Yew’s [or Kwow’s] Day’), IJJi-da 
(‘Ewoffi’s Day’), Memin-da (‘Kwamin’s Day’), 
and Kxcasi-da (‘Kwasi’s Day’), these names 
apparently being those of distinguished chiefs 
apotheosized after death. AVednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday are considered feminine and lucky ; 
Tuesday is a day of rest for fishermen, Friday for 
a^culturists, etc. The Tshi weeks begin at 
different times of the day, and both the Tshi and 
the Gfl add to each seven-day week, to make the 
period of 4 weeks agree with the lunar month. 
Besides this system, the Tshi also reckon by periods 
of 40 or 42 days, the end of each of these periods 
being the great Adae feast, which is followed, after 
18 or 20 days, by the little Adae, these Adaes, like 
the weeks, beginning at different periods of the day. 

Even where the system of lunar months has 
been developed, the older method may still persist, 
an admirable example of this being found among 
the Basuto of S.E. Africa. 

‘More or less they keejj or purelj- reckon their time by the 
seasons of the year (their changes), by animals (their birth 
time), by plants (their annualitj- or ^owth), by the stars, such 
os the Pleiades (their position, time of rising and setting), but 
more especialiy by the moon itself. A full month consists of 
that space of time from the beginning of the evening when the 
new moon is to be seen in the west ... to the last day of its 
appearance in the heavens ; and, moreover, includes two more 
dej-s when the moon cannot be seen at all in the heavens. . . . 
The first of these two days is called or said by them that the 
moon e He me/ela, lit ‘ is gone into the darks ’ ; and the second, 
e tlaioa ke llteoene, lit. ‘is being greeted by the apes.’i . . . 
After these days the new moon anil be ptainp^ visible to every- 
body, and therefore on this account the^- begin on this day to 
count a new month. Little regard is paid ns to counting the 
number of days in any month, since the bulky moon itself fills 
up the deficiency ’ (Sechefo, Anthropos, iv. 931 f.). 

The twelve lunar months of the Basuto year 
(selemo, also meaning ‘ spring,’ ‘ plough-time ’) 
begin in August, and bear the following names : 
Phato, Loctse (‘Anointer,’ because, in the quaint 
words of Sechefo, himself a native Basuto, ‘ the 
hardy month of Phato [August] has truly been 
syringed, anointed, and sweetened by the jnesent 
Loetse [anointer] anointing the land as it were by 
the sweet oil of delicacy and smiling verdure ’), 
Jlfphahane (apparently from Ziphatana, ' glitters,’ 
because ‘ the fields are sparkling and glittering ns 
if it were oceans of water gently moved by the soft 
breezes, and thus dancing under the brilliant sun ’ ; 
this was formerly the month for the rite of^femalc 
circumcision), Fultingoana^ (‘ young gnu,’ these 
animals being bom at this time of the yeari, 
Yritoe ( ‘ grasshopper,’ being the time of tlie hatch- 
ing of such in.sects), J°^crcWcm <7 (‘ inter-joining of 
sticks ’ [for building the huts of the watchera who 
keep the birds from destroying the craps]), T/hakola 
'• wiping off’ [of the green but impregnated husks of 

1 Because the apes, seated on the mounUin-peaks, can see 
the ntw tnoon b«fore it becQoifi’® riiiWc to wea dw$1hsi^ lower 
down. 
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the mabde crop]), Tlhakubele or Hlakuhde (* the 
mahde in grain’), 'Mesa (‘fire-kindling’ [by the 
bird-scarers in the chill early morning] or ‘ roasting ’ 
[of mealies, wliich are plentiful in this month]), 
Motseanong (‘laughter at birds’ [the mahde now 
being ripe and able to mock the attacks of the 
birds, thus relieving the bird-scarers of their 
tasks]), Phupjoane (‘ beginning of swelling’ [of tlie 
senyarda-halemi, a sort of bulb]), and Pkiipu 
(‘ bulging out ’ [of plants]). 

It need scarcely be said that in parts of Africa, 
Muhammadanism has influenced the calendar, as 
is clearly seen, for instance, in the divisions of the 
day among the inhabitants of Bornu (Koelle, 
Afriean Native Literature, London, 1854, p. 284). 

The recurrence of sacred days among the Yoruba 
and Tshi has already been noted. In like fashion, 
Tuesday and Sunday, and especially Friday, are 
unlucky in Senegal ; among the Mandingan Bam- 
barra of the Sudan lucky days were the first of the 
month, even dajs not containing 6, and odd days 
containing 5 ; m Akkra, on the Gold Coast, a 
distinction was even drawn between lucky days of 
a OTeater or less degree of good fortune ; and in 
AManti only about 150 days were recognized as 
sufficiently lucky for the commencement of im- 
portant undertakings. Besides these days, there 
were festivals at greater intervals, such as the 
feast celebrating the planting of the yam in 
Dahomey, Ashanti, Fernando Po, etc., and that 
held at the harvest of the same fruit on the Gold 
Coast. 

Literatcre. — W aitz, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 
1800-77, ii. 201 1., 224 ; Eliis, Tthi-sptahing Peoples, London, 
1882, pp. 21B-221, and Toruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, 
pp. 142-161 ; Sechefo, ' The Thvelve Lunar Months among the 
Basuto,' in Anthropos, iv. 931-941, v. 71-81. The special thanks 
of the writer are due to Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S. V.D., editor 
of Anthropos, for his courtesy in sending him advance sheets of 
the second part of Sechefo's study expressly for the completion 
of the present article. LOUIS H. GkAV. 

CALENDAR (American). — i. Calendar sys- 
tems of the North American Indians. — ^The North 
American Indians may, broadly speaking, he 
classed among those peoples who stand midway 
between the hunter state and the agricultural 
condition of existence. Some of the tribes among 
them possess calendar systems rich in varied festi- 
vals and celebrations, all more or less of an agri- 
cultural character; whilst others scarcely appear 
to notice the passage of time and the seasons, and 
possess almost no distinguishing feasts or other 
social observances. But all, even those living 
upon a more or less fixed agricultural basis, are 
at one in the simplicity of their methods of com- 
puting time, varying only in the more or less 
elaborate manner in which they celebrate its prin- 
cipal seasonal stages. Day and night, the changes 
of the moon and the seasons, the growth of vege- 
tation and annual plants, and the habits of ani- 
mals and birds, form the data upon which their 
systems^ are based. By some of the tribes four 
daily divisions were recognized — sunrise, noon, 
sunset, and midnight ; whilst the diurnal round 
was usually designated a ‘night’ or ‘sleep.’ The 
manner of reckoning the years depended upon the 
locality in which tlie tribe was situated. Thus, 
in the more northerly latitudes they were known 
as ‘ snows,’ and in the south as ‘ summers.’ The 
four seasons were very generally recognized, 
and were named according to the natural pheno- 
mena incidental to their recurrence in various 
latitudes. 

The lunation is by far the most important of the 
time divisions known to the Northern Amerinds. 
Before the coming of the white man there was, it 
is supposed, but little attempt at the construction 
of anything like a lunar year, and, where this at- 
tempt was made, the number of lunations embraced 
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by a * year’ was generally 12. Some of the tribes, 
however, reckoned 13 moons to a year ; and in one 
calendar — that of the Kiowa, wliich possesses 12 
moons — hiilf a moon is intercalated in one of the 
unequal four seasons, and the other half in the 
following season, the year commencing wdth the 
second half of a moon. Among the Zuni of New 
Mexico the year is knoivn as a ‘ passage of time,’ 
and the seasons as ‘ the steps of the year.’ The 
new year is called ‘ mid-journey of the sun,’ to 
designate the middle of the solar round between 
the summer solstices. With the Zuni, half of the 
months are ‘ nameless,’ and the other six months 
‘ named ’ ; that is, the first six months have definite 
names, and the last six of the year have ritualistic 
names (such as Yellow, Blue, Red, White, Varie- 
gated, and Black), derived from the colours of the 
prayer-sticks ofl'ered up at the height of each 
‘ crescent,’ or moon, to the gods of the north, west, 
south, east, zenith, and nadir, who are severally 
represented by these colours. 

Compensation for the surplus days in the solar 
year appears to have occurred to the Sioux or 
Ojibwas. Captain Jonathan Carver, in his Three 
Years' Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America (1796), says : 

• Some nations among them reckon their years by moons, 
and make them consist of twelve synodical or lunar months, 
observing, when thirty moons have waned, to add a super 
numerary one, which they term the lost moon ; and then begin 
to count ns before ’ (p. 101). 

He proceeds to relate that the first appearance 
of each moon was hailed by the Indians with joy. 
They gave a name to each month as follows, the 
year beginning at the first new moon after the 
vernal equinox : 

March, Worm Month ; April, Month of Plants ; May, Month 
of Flowers; June, Hot Moon; July, Buck Moon; August, 
Sturgeon Moon; September, Corn Moon; October, Travelling 
Moon ; November, Beaver Moon ; December, Hunting Moon ; 
January, Cold Moon ; February, Snow Moon. 

They called the last days of each moon the 
‘ naked days,’ and its first appearance its ‘ coming 
to life agam.’ They had no division of weeks, but 
counted days by ‘ sleeps,’ half days by pointing to 
the sun at noon, and quarters by the rising and 
setting of the sun, for all of which they possessed 
hiero^yphic signs. The Haidnh intercalated what 
they called a ‘ between-month,’ because it was be- 
tween the two periods into which they divided the 
year; and it is possible that this was sometimes 
omitted in order to rectify the calendar. The 
Creeks counted 124 moons to the year, adding a 
moon at the end of every second year, reckoned 
half in the preceding and half in the following 
year, much as did the Kiowa. Many tribes kept 
records of events by means of symbolic figures 
or hieroglyphs. One of the most remarkaWe of 
these is the Dakota ‘ Lone-dog winter count,’ 
painted on a buftalo skin, and depicting the 
events embraced between the years 1800 and 1871. 
The calendar history of the Kiowa is a similar 
record of tribal affairs. The Sioux tribes of the 
East measure time by leather thongs knotted in 
various ways — a device ivhich was adopted by the 
Governor of South Carolina in his dealings with 
them (Mooney). They divide the year into five 
seasons, but do not possess so minute and peculiar 
a division of it as the Bella Coola Indians of 
British Columbia, who resolve the year into two 
parts, separated by the winter and summer sol- 
stices, which they regard as periods of indefinite 
length, and between wich five months are counted. 
Each solstice is reckoned, therefore, as approxi- 
mately six weeks (Boas). 

The tribes of California, though related ethno- 
logically in a more or less intimate manner, differ 
considerably from one another in their calendar 
system. The Hnpa keep no account of time, as 
they consider it superfluous to do so, and guess at 
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one’s age by examining the teeth. The Maidu 
believe that Kodoyanipeh, the Creator, estahlisiied 
the se^ons, which they divide into Kum-men-ni, 
the_ rain season ; Yo-ho-men-ni, the leaf season ; 
I-hi-lak-ki, the dry season ; and Mat-mcn-ni, the 
falling-leaf season. The Pima of Southern Arizona 
have long been accustomed to record events by 
means of notched sticks. 

‘ Four sticks,’ says Russell, • were “ told ” to me by the men 
n whose charge they were. To any other person they would 
have been absolutely meaningless ’ (‘ Pima Annals ' in American 
Anihropologisi , vol. v.). 

The years are marked on these sticks hy trans- 
verse notches ; the events by smaller notches or 
mde symbols. The oldest of these annals date 
from the time of the meteoric shower of 13th Nov. 
1833, but older sticks were remembered by aged 
members of the tribe. 

The Algonquin Indians of Virginia reckoned 
years by ‘ winters,’ or cohonks — a name taken 
by them from the note of the wild geese during 
that season. They divided the year into the bud- 
ding or blossoming season (spring), highest sun 
season (summer), corn-gathering season (autumn), 
and cohonk (winter). The months they desig- 
nated as the moon of stags, com moon, first and 
second moon of cohonk, etc. They made no dis- 
tinction between one hour and another ; but they 
divided the day into three parts — the rise, power, 
and lowering of the sun. They kept a calendar 
by making knots in string, not unlike the quipo 
records of the Peravians. 

The modern Creeks commence the New Year 
immediately after the celebration of the Busk,^ or 
ripening of the new com, in August (see below). 
They divide the year into two seasons only, viz. 
■winter and summer ; and subdivide it hy the suc- 
cessive moons, as follows : 

Hevilhl&eeoor (Big ripening moon), August ; Otauuxdskichee 
(Little chestnut moon), September ; OtawoiskiKteco (Big chest- 
nut moon), October ; BeeicCoUe (Falling-leaf moon), Novem- 
ber; ThldffdUteco (Bis wnter moon), December; Thldffdchdsee 
(Little winter moon, or Big winter moon’s young brother), 
January ; Hootdhldhissu (Windy moon), Februaty ; Taiisotit- 
chootee (Little spring moon), March ; TadsaiUchitldcco (Big 
spring moon), Aprii ; Keihdsaee (Mulbetry moon). May ; Kdchi- 
haesee (Blackberry moon), June ; Hiyeitchee (Little ripening 
moon), July, 

They count the number of days or years, either 
past or to come, by tens, and can rarely compute 
more nearly than within a moon the date upon 
which a given event took place. 

The Conianches, says Schoolcraft (Hist, of 
Indian Tribes, ii. 129), pos.se.^s 

‘ no computation of time beyond the seasons, which they 
count by the rising lieight of the grass, falling of the leaves, 
and the cold and hot seasons. They seldom count by new 
moons. With them one sun is one day.* 

The Dakotas, says the same authority (ii. 177), 
‘ count time by seasons, and 28 days to the moon.’ 
The names of the moons are : 

Janvary, Hard moon ; February, Moon in which racoons 
run ; March, Moon of sore eyes ; April, Moon when the geese 
lay; May, Moon tor planting; June, Moon for strawberries 
and boeing corn ; July, Jlidsummer; Autpist, Moon In which 
corn is gathered ; September, Wild rice moon ; October and 
November, Running of the doe ; December, Moon when the docs 
shed their horns. 

The Mandans and jMinnetarees, Dakotan tribes, 
are generally aware that there are more than 12 
lunations in a year, but have no formal names for 
the lunar periods. The Hidatsa, a people of the 
same nation, speak of the seasons of ‘ cola weather’ 
or of ‘ snow,’ of ‘ warm weather,’ and of ‘ death ’ 
or ‘ decay ’ ; but they do not regularly allot a 
certain number of moons to each of these seasons. 

3 . Festivals connected with the calendar of the 
N. American Indians. — To a tribe subsisting upon 
an agricultural basis the prime object of keeping 
a calendar is the proper recognition and timely 
remembrance of seasonal festivals. In latitude 
where the seasons are by no means exact in their 
1 Derived from Creek pt«Kfa= ‘lilting. 


recurrence, the lack of a stated calendar would 
quite disorganize all the.«e celebrations; and, even 
■with its aid, some confusion prevails in certain 
tribes as to the exact dates upon which certain 
ceremonies shoiJd be held. Many of these func- 
tions are of a highly elaborate nature, and occupy 
many days jn their observance, the most minute 
attention being paid to the proper perforinance of 
the various rites connected with them. They con- 
sist, for the most part, of a preliminary fast, 
followed by symbolic dances or magical cere 
monies, and concluding with a gluttonous orgy. 
A wide similarity prevails among these ordinances 
in North America, and, broadly speaking, it may 
be laid down that visible differences may be 
accounted for by circumstances of enidronment 
or variations in seasonal changes. 

Of the Indians of Virginia (Algonquins), who 
were the first to come under the notice of Euro- 
peans, it was obsen’ed that they held regularly 
recurring festivals to celebrate the ripening of 
fruits and grain, and more irregular feaste to mark 
the return of wild fowl and the hunting season in 
general. These were obviously the celebrations 
of a people subsisting on a basis midway between 
the hunting and the agricultural states. Tliat 
they were being slowly impelled towards tlie 
latter phase, however, is evident from the fact 
that their most important annual festival marked 
the period of harvest, the celebration of which 
lasted several days. Dances were engaged in, and 
heroic songs recited ; and the entire observance 
appears to have been identical, in its general 
aspects, with the Indian festivals of the present 
day. The Creeks, as noted above, commence their 
New Year at a similar period, after the celebra- 
tion of the Busk. The Cherokees recognize the 
same feast, at which time they bum all mbbish, 
and cleanse their habitations. A fast is then held 
for three days, during which time purgatives are 
taken. All crimes except murder are pardoned, 
so that the community as a whole may commence 
the new period free of sin. On the fourth morning 
the high priest produces a new fire by friction, 
and the members of the tribe are supplied from it. 
Feasting and dancing are then indulged in for 
three oays, after which the people return to 
their usual avocations. This festival of the Busk, 
however, appears to have had other significance 
besides that of a mere seasonal offering of first- 
fruits. All the dances, invocations, and rites were 
shaped and raled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
Besides being a seasonal celebration, it possessed 
the significance of a sacrifice to the four winds — 
the rain-bringers. Four logs were placed in the 
shape of a cross pointing to the four cardinal 
points, and then consumed by fire, thus symbol- 
izing the four winds to which they were a burnt- 
offering. The four winds originally typified the 
four ancestors of the human race. 

Adhering to our classification of tribes accord- 
ing to the chronological sequence by which they 
became knovm to Europeans, we find that tlie 
Mandans (Dakotas) celebrated each year, as their 
principal festival, the 'Buffalo Dance’ — a feast 
which marked the return of the buffalo-hunting 
season. The actions of buffaloes were imitated bj* 
eight men wearing the skins of these animals on 
their backs, ■with horns, hoofs, and tails remain- 
ing. Their bodies were painted black, red, or 
white ; and a lock of buffalo hair was tied round 
their ankles. In their right hand they held a 
rattle, and in the left a slender rod_, 6 ft. long, 
while on the back a bunch of green uuHow boughs 
was worn. The ceremony took place at the 
season of the year when the willow leave* fnljy 
expand under tne bank of the river. Pairing on, 
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the dancers took up their positions on four different 
sides of a large canoe, to represent the four car- 
dinal points of the compass. Two figures were 
painted black, to r^resent night ; and two red, 
to represent day. Tw’o men, dressed as grizzly 
bears, stood beside the canoe, continually threaten- 
ing to devour any one who interfered with the 
ceremony ; and tnese had to be appeased with 
food, which, in turn, was snatched away from 
them, and carried off to the prairie by two other 
men. These were chased by a swarm of urchins, 
who relieved the men of their spoil. During the 
ceremony the old men beat upon sacks, chanting 
supplications for buffaloes and other provender. 
On the fourth day a man entered in the guise of 
an evil spirit, who was driven from the vicinity 
with stones and curses. 

Although, on the surface, this festival would appear to be 
wholly a seasonal celebration, the introduction of the four 
cardinal points, which are therein symbolized, renders it more 
complex in its aspect, ^sentially a hunter, the red man has 
ever these points present to his mind, and indeed they are to 
him, as to Empedocles, 'the source of ever-flowing nature.* 
Catlin, who recounts the circumstances of the festival, did not 
detect its origin in the veneration of the cardinal points, but 
numerous cognate myths since collected prove it to have had 
this conception as its foundation. The Buffalo Dance was pro- 
bably a purely seasonal feast, which became confounded with 
the older idea of worshipping the four points of the universe. 

The festivals of the Thompson River Indians of 
British Columbia have been fully investigated by 
Teit. They appear to be almost wholly social 
in their nature, and to possess but little true 
seasonal significance. In the ■winter-house feasts 
of these people a messenger is sent ahead by the 
visitors to announce their coming, so that the 
function takes somewhat the shape of a ‘ surprise 
party.’ He further lets dowu food through a nole 
in the hut. Another custom of this tribe is to let 
doivn a kettle bedecked -with feathers, and a lighted 
slow match, into the hut of the person to be visited, 
and to swing it ■violently, to the accompaniment 
of a rhythmic song. Those who have inserted it 
keep ■withdrawing it, while those inside attempt 
to catch and detain it when captured. Bundles 
of clothing and food are thrown doivn to the 
inmates of the hut as presents, and later on they 
return the visit. The semi-public feasts of the 
Thompson River Indians are kno^wn as ‘pot- 
latches,’ and the staple food at these entertain- 
ments is usually horse-flesh. When this tribe 
gathers at the spring-house {nskaptse'lx) for the 
annual fishing, a great dance-feast takes place. 
The people assemble in full festival paint, and 
commence dancing at sunrise, the married and 
unmarried men and women forming four separate 
groups. One chief stands at the west, and another 
at the east. These help to keep time for tlie dancers, 
and lead the singing, at intervals praying and 
prophesying. The unmarried people choose their 
husbanas and -wives during the first dance of the 
morning, and this part of the ceremony ivould 
seem si^bolio of the spring mating season. At 
sunset the people again dance four times, and 
then disperse to their homes. After sunset a 
ceremonial smoke is held by the older men, when 
four pipes are smoked to the four cardinal points, 
or their spiritual protots^pes. About fifty or sixty 
ears ago the chief of the ceremonies began to 
old these dances once a week, on Saturdays, and 
kept the days by cutting notches in sticks. 

The Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia have 
a winter dance, connected with the refunding 
of the purchase-money for a wife. It is most 
elaborate, but consists chiefly in rigorous cleanli- 
ness, and dancing in character, and closes with a 
veritable orgy. 

One of the most highly developed and elaborate 
festival-systems of the Amerinds is that of the 
Hopi or Moki of Arizona, which has been ex- 


haustively studied by several prominent anthro- 
pologists. It is typical of the snake-dances of all 
the Pueblo Indians, and is almost theatric in its 
performances. The Soyaluntvu is a winter-solstice 
ceremony, held in December, and lasting about 
9 days. It is purely an initiatory ceremony, in 
■which the young men of the tribe are put through 
tests akin to those generally supposed to form part 
of the Masonic system. On passing the tests, the 
candidate is admitted to one or other of the secret 
societies of the tribe. The Poioamu ceremony 
(poioamM=‘put in order’) is celebrated under the 
direction of the chief priest of the Powamu 
fraternity. By this rite the fields and gardens 
are symbolically put in order, and protected 
against sand-storms, ants, and other destructive 
forces, and finally are consecrated for the coming 
planting season. Prom 8 to 12 men participate, 
belonging to the different totem clans — Badger, 
Crow, Babbit, etc. The high priest is assisted 
by the chief of the Katcina clan, the head of a 
kindred society. The period of the Poiuamu cere- 
mony is in February. The Mishonguori ceremony 
is held in August, in alternate years, and is per- 
formed by the Snake and Antelope fraternities. 
It is announced on the fourth day following the 
last day of the Niman, or farewell ceremony of the 
Katcina brotherhood’s season. It is essentially a 
seasonal festivity, the principal object of ■which is 
to obtain a good rain-supply, and it lasts 24 days. 
It is divided into groups of four days each — two 
of four days each, before the yungya, or assembly 
day ; then, two of four days each of the ceremony 
pure and simple ; and, finally, four days following 
the public performance, which are exclusively de- 
voted to merrymaking. The Ordibi, summer snake- 
ceremony, has been more fully auMyzed than any 
of the others. It is preceded by a preliminary 
ceremony sixteen days before, and by a nine-day 
ceremony which commences eight days before the 
snake-dance. In the years when the snake-dance 
is not performed, a complicated ‘ flute ceremony ’ 
takes its place. There exist tivo_ factions who 
never take part in the same festivities, called by 
Voth the ‘ Conservatives ’ and ‘ Liberals,’ who are 
hostile to one another. The exact time for the 
performance of the snake-dance is difficult to place, 
as much depends on the condition of the melon 
and other crops. If the drought is great, the crops 
suffer, and the ceremony is hastened, but the date 
is partly regulated by that of the last Katcina 
ceremony in July, the snake-dance usually taking 
place on the fourth day after the last dance of tlie 
Katcina ceremony. 'I’liere is also a winter cere- 
mony lasting nine days, which is celebrated in 
January. The same kivas, or dance-houses, are 
made use of as in the summer ceremony, and 
the same songs introduced. This is the Katcina 
festival, which usually takes place in years_ with 
even numbers, and lasts intermittently until the 
summer festival season. These snake-charming 
ceremonies have their origin in the universal rever- 
ence shown to the serpent tribe all over America — 
a reverence based on the idea that the snake under- 
went an annual rejuvenescence in the casting of 
its skin, or perhaps that the symbol of the serpent 
with its tail in its mouth represented the round, 
f ull sun of August, the season of the ceremony of 
the snake-dance. The latter hypothesis is the 
more probable, as in the Katcina winter ceremony 
snakes are never used. 

The Pima tribe of the Southern branch of the 
Athapascan family mark their drinking festivals 
or ‘ Tiswin dninks"^ on their notched-stick calendars 
by the letter ‘ T.’ These take place at the harvest 
season of the sugwaro cactus, which marks the 
beginning of the year. It also coincides with the 
maize and mesquite harvest, and the torrid heat 
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of summer. These festivals partake more of the 
nature of debaucheries than of ritualistic cere- 
monies, and are purely seasonal celebrations. 

‘Illness feasts’ are common with the Apache 
Indians. These are held for the purpose of banish- 
ing illness, and consist in the patient who suffers 
being fed ly the medicine-man n-ith choice food 
and tiswin drink, to the accompaniment of chant- 
ing. Should an epidemic be prevalent, however, 
a regular festival with dancing takes place, for 
the purpose of exorcizing those powers of evil 
who are regarded as answerable for the misfortune. 
The Apaches are not, however, overburdened with 
rei’erential ideas, or prone to self-humiliation, and 
have few religious festivals. Their principal cele- 
brations are the ‘ Scalp Dance,’ held after a success- 
ful combat, a ceremony for the purification of 
weapons, and burial-feasts attendant upon the 
sepulture of famous warriors. 

The Iroquois have a ‘ Feast of the Dead’ which 
occurs once in twelve years. The tribe proceed to 
the burying-place, and, after * reviving ’ the names 
of those who have been dead for twelve years, ex- 
hume their bodies and cast them into a pit, along 
with clothing and provender, much in the spirit 
in -which pre-historic man supplied his dead with 
things material. 

The festivals of the tribes of California have 
been fully examined by Stephen Powers, who has 
skilfully analyzed the seasonal ceremonies of the 
Maidu, Konkan, Karok, Yuki, and other confeder- 
acies. The Maidu have four great festivals in the 
year : the Hok-tom-we-dah (open-air festival), in 
the spring ; I-lak-kutn-we-dah (dry season festival), 
about 1st July ; Ush-ti-naoh (burning of the dead), 
about 1st September ; and Yak-kai-we-dah (-winter 
festival), about the end of December— all seasonal. 
Other important festivals of this tribe are the 
‘ Manganita Dance,’ held to celebrate the ripening 
of the manganita berry, and the ‘Great Snirit 
Dance ’ in propitiation of demons. The Konkan, 
in the Tsi-pi or ‘ Weeping Dance,’ have 

a ceremony akin to the Iroquois ‘Feast of the 
Dead ’ and the Maidu ‘ Burning of the Dead.’ It 
is lield in the last days of August, begins in the 
evening, and lasts till daybreak. The celebrants 
bring food and clothing to the place of sepulture, 
all of which articles must be new. These they 
hang on a semicircle of boughs. In the centre 
bums a large fire, close to the graves, round 
which a solemn dance is executed. The goods are 
then burned, and their ‘astral’ counterparts are 
supposed to reach those deceased persons for whom 
they -were intended. This occasion marks the 
New Year’s Day of the tribe. The Karok have 
a ‘ Dance of Propitiation ’ on 1st September, for 
the purpose of propitiating the spirits of earth and 
forest, when a fare is kindled — the first of the rainy 
season. Their ‘Salmon Dance’ is held at the 
opening of the salmon-fishing season, to ensure a 
good catch. The Ynrok have a similar festival. 
The Wailakki celebrate a ‘ Clover Dance,’ which 
is lield -when the burr clover is fit to eat j the Yuki 
have a ‘ Green Com Dance ’ at a similar season : 
and the Tatn and Pomu have an ‘Acom Dance. 
The last mentioned race possesses a curious festival, 
or rather ceremonial ooservance, known as the 
' Grand Devil Dance.’ It is held under the au-spices 
of the fraternity of the ‘ Woman-Tamers ’ once in 
7 years, and is looked forward to with terror by 
the -women of tlie tribe. Yu-ku-ku-la (the deiil) 
is supposed to visit the tribe in the_ guise of certain 
of its members. With these Satanic emissaries the 
men of the tribe engage in sham combat in defence 
of the -u’omen. This quaint custom is said to have 
had its rise in the intractability of the women of 
the Pomu, whom the men hoped to render more 
amiable by this means. The Nishinam celebrate 


a ‘ First Grass Dance ’ after the rainy season, and 
a ‘ Second Grass Dance ’ in the spring. Another 
vernal festival of theirs is tlie IFc-rfa, held in the 
early spring to guard against snake-bites. The 
Ta-tu-lo-wis, or ‘ Rattlesnake Dance,’ of the Yokuts 
is held by the medicine-men of the tribe for the 
purpose of giving immunity to the Indians, for a 
year, from the dreaded snake-bite. 

_ 3 . Fasts of the N. American Indians. — The prac- 
tice of fasting is observed far and wide among the 
Indians, and, although frequently practised in con- 
nexion with public ceremonials, is perhaps more 
generally carried out in private. Tlie first fast of 
life is usually the pubertij-fast, when the youth or 
girl is sent to a deserted locality to remain alone 
for a period ranging from one day to a week, 
during which time lie or she is supposed to be 
granted visions by means of which their career 
in life, or sometimes the nature of their totomio 
connexion with the supernatural, is to be made 
clear. The fast is usually accompanied by signs 
of self-abasement, such as tom garments or com- 
plete denudation, and earth-strewn head. 

The most complete account of a pubcrtj-faat la that of 
Catherine Wabose, or Opeen-j'ahnockwut Oquay, an Indian 
prophetess, whose expcnences thereof were taken from her 
own lips by Mrs. Schoolcraft. When she was 12 or 13 years 
old, Bhe left her mother’s lodge, and built a small one for her- 
self. After a fast of four days, she was visited by her mother, 
who pave her a little snow-water to drink. On the night of 
the sixth day, whilst still fasting, she was conscious of a super- 
natural voice, whicli invited her to walk along a shining path, 
which led forwards and upwards. There she first met Kau-ge- 
av-be-gtta, the ‘ Everlasting Standing Woman,' who told her 
er supernatural name. She next met Monido-VTininees, or 
the • tittle Man Spirit,’ who told her that his name would 
be the name of her first son. She was next addressed by 
0-Shau-tcau-e-geeghiek, or the ' Bright Blue Sky,’ who endowed 
her with the gift of life. She was then encircled by bright 
points of light, and by sharp painless instruments, but, mount- 
ing upon a fish-like animal, she swam through the air back to 
the lodge. On the sixth day her mother fed her with a little 
dried trout, and on that night she experienced a repetition 
of the vision. On the seventh day she was fed with a little 
pounded corn In snow-water. After the seventh day she 
beheld a large round object like a stone descend from the sky 
and enter the lodge. It conferred upon her the gift of prophecy, 
and by virtue of this she assumed the rank of a prophetess 
upon her return to the tribe. 

Before embarking upon a warlike expedition, or 
prior to a great hunt, it is quite common for the 
warrior or hunter to fast, and medicine-men re- 
garded the practice as one which conferred upon 
them specim po-wers of illumination. Initiation 
into secret or religious societies is almost invariably 
preceded by more or less rigorous abstinence, and 
in some of the great festivals the chief participants 
-were obliged to fast prior to the ceremony. The 
length of these varied -with the tribe, but in general 
their duration was from one to four days, a day 
being counted as from midnight to sunset. Water 
as well as solid food is generally prohibited in an 
Indian fast. The native standpoint as regards 
fasting is succinctly put by a Cherokee medicine- 
man, who explains its necessity as ‘a means to 
spiritnalize the human nature, and quicken the 
spiritual vision bj* abstinence from earthly food.’ 
It is not uncommon to regard it as a means by 
wliich the ‘smell’ of -worldly things may lie 
removed. Tribal fasts are often annotincedj to 
avert any disaster which the medicine-men believe 
threatens the community. 

4 . South American calendars and seasonal 
festivals.— (1) Peru.— The only species of chron- 
ology knoivn in the Pern of the Incas was a lunar 
reckoning. The four cardinal points in the spn’s 
coarse were ascertained by means of the «nf«- 
huatana, a device consisting of a high flattened 
rock surmounted by a small cone, the shadow of 
which, falling on certain notches on the stone 
below, marked the date of the great sun-fcstivals. 
The Peruvians, however, had no true calendar. 
At Cnzco, the capital, the solstices were measured 
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by pillars called pacJiacta unanchac, or indicators 
or time, Avhioh were erected in four groups on 
eminences — two in the direction of sunrise, and 
two in that of sunset— to mark the extreme points 
of the sun’s rising and setting. The solstices were 
known to have arrived M’hen the sun rose and set 
between the middle pair in each group. The 
nearest approximation to the year known to the 
Incan astronomers was the primitive one of 360 
days, divided into 12 moons of 30 days each. These 
moons were not calendar months in the correct 
sense, hut merely a succession of lunations, com- 
mencing with the winter solstice ; and no method 
appears to have existed by which the reckoning 
might be co-ordinated with the succession of years. 
The names of the twelve moons, so far as can be 
ascertained from various sources, were as follows: 

Huchuy Pxteuy Quilla (Small-growing moon), approximately 
Januar}’ ; Hatun Pucuy Qiiilla (Qreat-growing moon), approxi- 
mately February; Paucar Ptieuy Quilla (Flower-growing 
moon), approximately March ; Ayrihua Quilla (Tirtn-eare 
moon), approximately April ; Aymuray Quilla (Harvest moon), 
approximately May ; Aueay Cusgui Quilla rereaking-soU 
moon), approximately June; Cfiahua Buarqui Quilla (Irriga- 
tion moon), approximately July ; Tarpuy Quilla (Sowing 
moon), approximately August; Ccoya Jlaymi Quilla (iloon oS 
the Moon-feast), approximately September ; Bma Raymi Quilla 
(Moon of the Feast of the proi-ince of Uma), approximately 
October ; A yamarca Raymi Quilla (Moon of the Feast of the 
province of Ayamarca), approximately November; Ccapac 
Raymi Quilla (Moon of the Great Feast of the Sun), approxi- 
mately December. 

That the natural course of the moon was the 
standard of time with the Peruvians is Inferred 
chiefly from the fact that the principal religious 
festivals began on the new moon following a 
solstice or equinox. The ceremonies in connexion 
with the greatest festival, the Ccapac Eaymi, were 
made to approximate to the lunar phases, the 
various stages commencing with the 9th day, full 
moon, and 2l8t day, or last quarter. But there 
is good reason to believe that the ruling author- 
ities often determined upon which moon a cer- 
tain festival was to take place, and were by no 
means rigid in their acceptance of ecclesiastical 
chronoloCT. 

With the Peruvians each month had its approxi- 
mate festival, or ratlier a festival was apportioned 
to each lunation. But the solstices and equinoxes 
were the occasions of establislied ceremonies. The 
arrival of the winter solstice, which in Peru occurs 
in June, was celebrated by the Intip Raymi, or 
Meat feast of the sun. The principal Peruvian 
festival was the Ccapac Raymi, the national feast 
of the great god Pachacamac, which took place at 
the summer solstice, when the New Year was sup- 
posed to begin. Molina, Fernandez, and Garci- 
lasso_, however, date the New Year from the winter 
solstice. The vernal equinox, which in Peru occurs 
in September, and coincides with the beginning of 
the rainy season, was the occasion of the third 
CTeat feast of the Inca year, the Ccapac Situa, or 
Ccma Raymi (moon-feast). 

The general character of these festivals appears 
to have been mild, and indeed almost child-like. 
They usually consisted in the sacrifice of llamas 
from the sacred herds, libations of maguey or 
maize-spirit, and the performance of symoolic 
dances. One of the most picturesque was that of 
the Citoc Raymi, or gradually increasing sun, held 
in June, when nine days were given up to festival. 
For three days previous to the event a rigorous 
fast was observed, and no fire might he kinfled in 
any house. ■ On the fourth day the Inca, accom- 
panied by the people en masse, proceeded to the 
great square of Cuzco to hail the rising sun, the 
advent of which they awaited in sUence. On its 
appearance they greeted it with a ioyous tumult, 
and, forming in procession, marched to the golden 
Temple of the Sun, where llamas were sacrificed, 
and a new fire was kindled by means of a concave 


mirror. Grain, flowers, animals, and aromatic 
gums were the usual sacrificial offerings on such 
occasions. This festival was broadly typical of all 
the seasonal celebrations of the Peruvians. 

The calendar of Incan Peru was purely agricul- 
tural in its basis, and marked in its great festivals 
the renewal or abandonment of thelabours of the 
field. It owed little to astronomical observation, 
and was not more advanced than the calendars of 
races otlierwise much inferior in civilization. 

(2) C/iili. — The Araucans, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Chili, observed the solstices by the shadows 
of rocks, reckoning time independently by a suc- 
cession of 12 lunations having seasonal names. 

(3) Brazil. — The Bakairi Caribs of Brazil possess 
a calendar which is almost unique in its nomen- 
clature, iUnstrating, as it does, the transition from 
a merely seasonal reckoning to one in which the 
period of harvest is indicated. It is as follows : 

£ho))oIateri=* hardest rain’ (about January); Rhopopogeto, 
‘less rain ’ (February) ; Khopohoketatile, ‘ rain ceases’ (Slarch) ; 
Ehuraitile, ‘ it (the weather) becomes good' (April); Saghrho, 
‘wood-cutting’ (May and June); (July nameless); Jhuitale, 
‘end- of -the. day. time' (August); Khopoewite, ‘the-rain-is- 
coming ’ (September and October) ; (Nov. nameless) ; Anaziulule, 

‘ the-maize-ripens ’ (December). 

The Uapes of Brazil have a calendar to mark 
the recurrence of the Dabncuri festival, or initia- 
tion of the young men of the tribe. This occurs 
six times in the year as follows ; 

The assaby on Ist Jan. ; the ucugui on 2nd Feb. ; the miriu 
on 3rd March ; the pataud on 4th May ; the umari on 5th July ; 
and the uiga on Cth November. 

These revels are of the most riotous description. 
The neophytes, painted black and red, are wedded 
to women of the tribe, to the accompaniment of 
mournful chants and dances. The myth of the 
god Jurupari is symbolized (see art. Brazil), and 
the proceedings end in a saturnalia. 

(4) Paraguay. — The Abipones of Paraguay had 
a feast on the ‘ Recovery or the Pleiades.^ When 
they disappeared, they were said to be ‘ sick,’ and 
much rejoicing was evinced at their reappearance 
and supposed recovei^. The principal festivals of 
this trilie were occasional, and signalized victories, 
burials, birth of caciques, shaving of widowers and 
widows, the changing of names, and councUs of 
war. Upon news of a victory, a public crier was 
dispatched from house to house, who saluted the 
women with a kiss, and the men with a spear to 
which a bell was attached. The spear was returned 
to him when he left the dwelling after inviting the 
inmates to the festival. This office was usually 
filled by a medicine-man of advanced age. The 
house of celebration was decorated with the scalps 
of tlie slain enemies, hung on an ereetion made of 
reeds. The victors spent the time from sunset 
until morning in chanting their victories, and in 
drinking a species of liquor resembling mead. 

(5) Patagonia. — The Tehuelches of Patagonia 
signalize the birth of a child by slaughtering a 
mare or cow, and removing the stomach, in which 
the newly -bom infant is laid. The tribe then feast 
on the remainder of the animal. They appear to 
have no seasonal festivals. See, further, the 
‘Mexican and Mayan’ article. 
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CALENDAR (Armenian). — When they became 
a Christian nation, tlie Armenians felt the need of 
a regular calendar for their religions ceremonies, 
and nence there was developed among them the 
study of the science of time. So long as they were 
pagans, this people, like the Egyptians and Per- 
sians, had a year of exactly 365 days, while, accord- 
ing to our calendar, the year has 365J days. This 
in why we reckon 368 days every fourth year. In 
1460 years there would he a diflerenco of a year 
between the.se two computations, so that the 
Julian year 1460 corresponds to the year 1461 of 
the Armenian era. 

To indicate the relation of events in time, the 
Armenian cluonologists, in the course of ages, 
invented various eras. These we sliall pass in 
succinct review, referring for fuller details to the 
special works dealing with them. There are the 
ffreat Armenian era, in which the year is a vague 
quantitj’’(this is the era usually employed), and the 
les.ser eras, the year of which is a fixed quantity. 

1 . The great Armenian era- — (a) ‘ Vague ’ year. 
— According to Dulaurier (Recherches, jp. 6), it is 
probable that the ‘vague’ year, which is found 
very early among the Persians, came into Armenia 
with Zoroastrianism, which, according to Iranian 
traditions, took its rise in Atropatene; and this 
transmission was carried out under the successors of 
Tigranes I., when Armenia passed into the hands of 
the Acluemenians. The designation ‘ vague year’ 
is derived from the fact that, in the Armenian 
year, the days change their positions ; similarly, 
the festivals, in four years, change by a day. 

(6) ilfonfAs.— The year is di^nded into twelve 
months of thirty days, noth five additional days 
(atoeleach, pronounced aveliats) which are inter- 
calated after the twelfth month. The names are 
given here according to the scheme of translitera- 
tion explained by the present -writer in Bishop 
Sebfios’ Jlistoire d’HiracUus, Paris, 1904, p. xv : 

1. Nawasard. 7. Mohclmn. 

2. Hoji. 8. Arec. 

8. SahmI. 9. Ahekan. 

4 . Tr6. 10. Mareri. 

6. Khaloch (pros. Qarota). 11. Maryach (pros. Marmts). 

0. Arach (pros. Arats), 12. Hrotich (pros, llrotits). 

Awelcach, 

The meaning of the month-names is still very 
obscure, in sjute of the explanations that have 
been suggested, C.O., by Dul.aurier and Hiibsch- 
mann. rirst of all, it must be noted that the.se 
names are often in the genitive, because they arc 
under the government of the phrase ‘month of,’ 
understood oefore them. 

Nateasard means ‘New Year' (Diilaurier, op. cit. p. II; 
Itubsohmann, Armen. Gram., Leipzic;, 1897, 1. 292). It is a 
word of Iranian orirfn; formeanlny, cf. Persian Saurus. 

Hopi and Sahmi are of verj' uncertain derivation ; it has 
been observed that these words meant ‘two’ and 'three' m 
Oeorrian ; these would therefore be the second and third 
montlis of the year. , ^ , 

TrA— Oalus* Ter Mkrttschlan found In a manuscript the 
older form Treay, which explains the common form Trt, Trtay 
is a yenltive ; it must, then, be connected with the name of the 
pod IHr or Titer, whom we Dnd mentioned by Apathancelos. 
Thus the fourth nionth of the ancient Armenian year is the 
month of tile pod Tir. 

Khab<h would be ilie month of harvest (Dulaurier, p. HI.); 
it may al.'O he the Annenlan form of a different word, of forclpn 
orfpin. introduced Into the Armenian calendar. 


Araeh also looks like a genitive plural. AH etymologies pro- 
posed for it down to the present day arc unsatisfactory. 

itehehan.—A good explanation of this word is given kj 
Ilubschinann (op. eif. p. 194). It means the month sacred to 
the festival of ilihr or Ifithra. 

Areg looks like an Armenian word, meaning ‘sun’; but 
it also may be a foreign Armenianized word. 

Ahekan, according to Hubschmann(p. 95), corresponds to the 
Pahlavi word Adaragan, ' das Monatsfest am Tage Adar dei 
Monats Adar.' The form Aheki is also found, recalling the 
Armenian word ahek or aheak, which means ‘left.’ 

Mareri, according to its form, may be either a nominative oi 
a genitive singular. The etymologies proposed as yet do not 
seem satisfactory. 

Margach is, in form, a genitive plural. It Is an Armenian 
form of a Persian name, Markeran or Markazan (cf. lliibsch- 
mann, p. 506). 

Hrotich is an Armenianized Persian word (of. lliibschmann. 
p. 184 f.). 

(c) Days. — These are practically the same in the 
ancient and the modern calendar : 

Sundny=.Missabathi or KlrakL 
Monday = Erkoulaballii. 

Tuesday = ErekhSabatlii. 

Wednesday = ChorekliSabathL 
Thursday =Hing5abathl. 

FVldoy= Urbatb. 

Saturday=§abath. 

The ancient Armenians had no continuous era 
for counting indehnitely. They reckoned by the 
years of the kings, patriarchs, etc. But -n-hen they 
became Christians tliey had to fix the Easter feast; 
they therefore borrowed the computation of Easter 
from the Alexandrians, who were the best Chris- 
tian mathematicians at that time. They had 
Andrew of Byzantium’s Paschal canon of 200 
years, which lasted down to the 6th century. 
Then they borrowed the quincentenary canon 
(532) of Alias of Alexandria.' It must be care- 
fully borne in mind that, when we speak of the 
establishment of an era, we mean the establish- 
ment of a canon. 

When was the Armenian era established T His- 
torical data on the subject will be found discussed 
at length in Dulaurier’s work (p. 52). This author 
has shown that the beginning of the Armenian era 
is 552 — the year when the let of Nawasard fell on 
the 11th of July. Chronologists have often fixed 
their synchronisms by Mwiting 651 j but tliis is a 
mistake. In spite of the disagreement amongst 
historians, it appears to be proved that, in 
652, Nerses, and not Moses, was catholicos (cf. 
Kalemkiar’s app. ii. in his Armenian tr. [Vienna, 
1897, p. 10711’.] of Gelzer’s ‘Armenian’ in FEE* 
ii. 63 11. ; and the anoin'raous list of catholicoi 
[ed. Mgr. Ormanian] in Calendrier de Vh6pital ar- 
mfnien, Constantinople, 1908, p. 172). It is clear 
to the (jresent writer that Nerses did not establisli 
the Armenian era ; for we must not confuse the 
starting-point of an era -with the date of its estab- 
listiment. It was while Moses was catholicos that 
the Armenian era was established, entirely for a 
canonical, viz. a Paschal, purpose. The starting- 
point of this era was fixed at 652 because the 200 
years’ canon of Andrew of Byzantium was com- 
pleted tlien, and for several years there had been 
great dilliculty in fixing the Easter feast. But the 
era could not have been actually established in 552, 
for tiie quincentenaiy cycle was not yet known. 
The latter computation was made at Alexandria 
W Aias in 562 ; it was the cycle of 632 (19 x 28). 
7710 Armenians reckoned 562 the tenth year of their 
cycle, and 552 became the first year. They must 
have required some time to acquaint themselves 
with this system and to adopt it. The result wn.s 
that, by the end of the 6th cent., they hod estab- 
lished on era to fix the computation of Easter, 
this era being based on the quincentenary canon 
of Alexandria, and started with the year 652. 
The catholicos Nerses, therefore, Imd nothing tc 
do -with this question. 

1 See Dulaurier (p. S«) for > rerr ^rate lilt of c^oof, wd 
for full infonuatlon on the eeUbllshment and adoption of tlj* 
rarious canon*. 
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There was still, however, a great difficulty to 
face, since the reckoning was by Armenian ‘ vague ’ 
years, whereas for a Paschal cycle a fixed year was 
a necessity. In the 7th cent., we are told, Anania 
of Shirak tried to remedy this defect, hut his work 
has not yet been discovered. The catholicos Anas- 
tasius (661-667) had deputed Anania to study the 
fixed calendar, and for this purpose he convoked the 
bishops to a national council. Anastasius died, 
however, before the meeting, and the Armenian 
era remains ‘vague’ down to this day (Dulaurier, 
p. 183). Dulaurier (pp. 383-389) ^ves an excellent 
table, which may still be employed, showing when 
the 1st of Nawasard falls for each year of the 
Armenian ‘ vague ’ chronology. 

2 . Lesser Armenian eras. — It was the end of 
the 11th cent, before Armenia had a fixed calendar, 
and she owed it to John the Deacon. His work 
consisted in the substitution of the Julian for the 
old ‘ vague ’ system ; he intercalated the bissextile 
day of the Homan calendar after the fifth addi- 
tional dav, in imitation of the Alexandrians, and 
counted five instead of six additional days every 
fourth year, besides making the fixed year begin on 
the lltli of August. The Feasts of the Saints were 
made stable, and Armenian Menology received a 
regular definite form. The correspondence between 
the Armenian and the Roman months became abso- 
lutely fixed. The ‘little era’ of John theDeaconhad 
vogue especially in Upper Armenia, but it is never 
used in the chronicles, and obtained no acceptance 
with the generality of the nation (Dulaurier, pp. 
111-115). 

Whereas the ‘ vague ’ year is called the ‘ great 
era,’ the lesser eras have fixed years. The begin- 
ning of the ‘little era’ of John the Deacon is 1084, 
i.c. just a quincentenary after the opening of the 
‘ great’ Armenian era. Here, again, care must be 
taken not to confuse the starting-point of this 
era with the date of its establishment. John the 
Deacon established his ‘little era’ ten years after 
its commencement. It began in 1084, because that 
was exactly the first year of the second quincen- 
tenary; then he added an intercalary day {Atoelikh), 
and thus obtained complete correspondence with 
the Julian year. Every four years. there came a 
leap-year. Now a fixed year was established ; the 
feaste changed no longer. John the Deacon kept 
the names of the days and months as they were in 
the ancient system, and his era is met with quite 
frequently in documents of the Middle Ages. 

One question still remains obscure : in 1084 the 
1st of Nawasard fell on the 29th of February ; John 
the Deacon took as the beginning of his year the 
11th of August. This fact has not yet received a 
satisfacto^ explanation (cf. von Gutschmid, ‘ Das 
iranische Jahr,’ in Berickte uher d. Verh. der sacks. 
Gesellsch. der WisseTisch., 1862, passim). In any 
case, John the Deacon established a purely ecclesi- 
astical era, and brought it into agreement with the 
Julian era of the Martyrology. 

After John the Deacon we have a third era, 
employed by the Armenians of Persia and the 
Indies — the ‘ little era ’ of Azaria, beginning ivith 
the year 1616 (1084 -f 632). _ Like John the Deacon, 
Azaria employed the Julian year, -with its inter- 
calation every four years. He made a fixed year, 
hut he added a day to the month of Nirhan, and 
so kept Awelikh unaltered. The year of Azaria 
began -with the vernal equinox, i.e. 21st March, 
Julian = 2nd April, Gregorian. _ The names of the 
months in the calendar of Azaria are as follows : 


1. Soma . 

2. Adam 

3. fibath 

4. Kaxay 
6. Lamar 
6. I^adar 


JOLIAH. 

21 March. 
20 April. 
20 May. 

10 June. 

19 July. 

18 August. 


GREOoauM. 
2 April. 

2 May. 

1 June. 

1 July. 

81 July. 

SO August. 


7. Thiray 

8. Damay 
e. Hamiray 

10. Aram . 

11. Ovdan 

12. Nirhan 
Awelikh 


Julias. 

17 September. 
17 October. 

16 November. 
16 December. 
16 January. 

14 February. 
16 March. 


Gregobiax. 
29 September. 
29 October. 

28 November. 
28 December. 

27 January. 

26 February. 

28 March. 


Dulaurier (p. 116) explains these names as follows £a>nr, 
•the sun,’ and Lamar, ‘the moon,’ are two Arabic words; 
Thiray is exactly the same ns Tir, the 4th month in the Persian 
calendar ; Sbath suggests the Hebrew (Dulaurier confuset 
this word with which was the 11th month, from the Feb- 
ruary new moon till the March new moon [Gesenius, Beb, und 
aram. BandworterbA^, Leipzig, 1899)) ; Bamiray is the Arab. 
Amir or Emir ; Adam is the name of the fimt man ; Aram, 
that of the seventh descendant of Haik, the founder of the 
Armenian nation. The names of these months are, indeed, 
more or less comprehensible; but Dulaurier’s explanations 
cannot be accepted. It must be remembered that the calendar 
of Azaria was employed by the Armenians of Persia and the 
Indies ; the explanation of these names, then, must be sought 
in the direction of Persian and Hindustani. 


From 1320 onwards (=760 of the Armenian era), 
the difference between the two eras was 650 years 
instead of 551. Nevertheless, to find the popnlar 
Christian year corresponding to a year of the 
Armenian era, it is necessary, as a rule, to continue 
adding 651. The reason for this is probably the 
fact that the fixed year of John the Deacon gained 
the ascendancy, so that the fixed year was used far 
oftener than the ‘ vague ’ year even hy writers -who 
employed the months of the latter [this theo^ will 
be developed by Galust Ter Mkrttschian in the 
preface to his edition of Agathangelos]. 

Although the ‘vague’ year of the Egyptians, 
Persians, and Armenians is the same (for the 
ancient Persians, cf . Tabari, Gesch. der Perser und 
Araber, tr. Noldeke, Leyden, 1879, p. 436), there 
is a difference of five days between the Armenians 
and the Persians. The first day of the ancient Per- 
sian year feU on the 1st Awelikh of the Armenians, 
and not on 1st Nawasard. The Egyptian and 
Armenian computations, on the other hand, cor- 
respond exactly. An important question now 
arises. If, as is generally admitted on the evidence 
of the names of the months, the_ Armenians 
borrowed from the Persians, why did they not 
keep the same starting-point for their year! In 
the present WTiter’s opinion, the Armenian com- 
putation was borrowed indirectly from the E^p- 
tians, through the Aramaeans of the South of 
Armenia ; and then later, under Persian influence, 
the forms of the month-names changed. It was 
the Persians who, in borrowing from Egypt after 
its conquest by the Achaemenians, changed the 
method of computation for the beginning of the 
year. Von (Jutschmid {passim) has tried to explain 
the cause and manner of this change ; his explana- 
tion is ingenious but not convincing. Probably it 
was due to religious reasons. 

The charts of the Eubenians, who ruled in 
Cilicia or Lesser Armenia, are dated by the 
Dionysian era of the Incarnation and by the 
Indiction, and occasionally, at the same time, by 
the Armenian era (Dulaurier, p. 122). 

Gainst Ter Mkrttschian, a monk of the monastery 
of Etchmiadzin, discovered a new Armenian era, 
the work of a certain Stephanos. In this era the 
months have the ancient names, and each has 
30 days. It is probably a fixed era, and was used 
in Cilicia; the year began on Ist March (Julian). 
We have no further data. (This information is 
gathered from manuscript notes. It has not yet 
been published.) 

There are otherdates employed by the Armenians. 
On the walls of the cathedral of Ani and in certain 
manuscripts we find mentioned thiw hofomoek, 
(pron. koromots), i.e. the ‘Roman ’or ‘Byzantine 
era.’ But it is not the well-known Byzantine era. 
This expression is explained by Brosset {Collection 
des historiens arminxens, St. Petersburg, 1874-76, 
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ii. 360), who makes this era begin in 248-249 
(Jnlian) — tlie beginning of the second millennium 
from the foundation of Rome (751 + 249 = 1000). 

There is another era called thxtaJMn Xosrovayin, 
i.e, ‘era of Khosrov,’ but it has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a somewhat 
rare formula of the manuscripts, ‘ the era of the 
reign of the Lord,’ in Armenia. This formula is 
found in an account of the Gospel of the Tharg- 
manichkh, preserved among the Antonian Fathers 
at Ortakeuy (Constantinople), and would cor- 
respond to an era of Gregory the Illuminator, or 
of the conversion of Armenia to Christianity — 301 
of the Julian era (see Chamchean, Sist. of Armenia 
[in Armenian], Venice, 1784-86, iii. 2, 13 ; Karekin, 
Catal. des anc. traductions armin., Venice, 1889, 
p. 606 ; Dasliian, Catal, der armcn. Handschri/ten 
in der Mcchitharisten Bibliotliek zu Wien, Vienna, 
1895, p. 4, col. 2 of the Armenian text ; Survey of 
Armen. Palce(^raphy, Vienna, 1898, p. 190 [in 
Armenian]). Dulaurier (p. 289 f.) also mentions 
a manuscript in the library of the patriarchal 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, which alludes to an 
era of the conversion of Armenia to Christianity, 
beginning ndth the year 304 (Julian), the time of 
Gregory the Illuminator’s arrival at the patriarchal 
see. 

3. The conversion of an Armenian into a Julian 
date. — ^The various chronologists who have turned 
their attention to the correspondence of Armenian 
dates with dates of other calendars, have invented 
systems more or less ingenious and more or less 
practical (which will be found in the works cited 
at end of art.). The following is a new method 
of converting an Armenian date into a Julian. 
Multiply the Armenian year by 365, add 191 and 
the number of the day reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the Armenian jear, and call the result a. 
Divide a by 1461, calling the quotient b and the 
remainder c. Multiply b by 4, and add one of the 
numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, respectively, according as c is 
equal to or ^eater than the numbers 0, 365, 730, 
1095, respectively, and call the result d. Add 551 
to d, and the result is the Julian year in which the 
given Armenian date falls. Take from c one of 
the numbers 0, 365, 730, 1095, according as c is 
equal to or less than the lat, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th of 
these numbers, and the result will be the place 
in the Julian year, already found, of the given 
Armenian date. The order 0 in a year means the 
last day of the preceding year. It the Armenian 
era is divisible by 4, it is necessary, finally, to add 1 
to the Julian date. 

Let us take two examples : 

(1) Thomas Arcruni (10 th cent.), ifirt. 0 / Armenia (tr.Erosset), 
p. 174, says : ‘ Ashot finished his days and died in the country ot 
Vantosp, on Thursday, the 6th of the month of Uorhi, 323 by 
Armenian computation, and was convc}-cd to his brethren in 
the monastery' of Surb-Khatsh, in the province of Agbbap’: 

323 x 365+101 + 36 = 118122 =0 
113122 

■ -=80=6 and remainder=1242=e 

1461 

80x4=320 
S20+3 = S23 = d 
323 + 551=874 

1242 -1095 =147= 27th May. 

The Dominical Letter of the year 874 is C. The let of 
May Is a Saturday, the 27th is a Thursday. Therefore, 
Thursday, the 0th Uorhi, 323 of the Armenian cra=Thursday, 
27th May, 874 of the Julian era. 

(2) Stephen Orbclian aSUi cent), nist. of Siuma (tr. 
Brosset), p. 134, s-ays : • In the year 344, Easter falling on the 
4th of Nawasard, I, Ter Ilovhannes, ordained Bishon of Siounie, 
successor of Ter Sophomon, began the building of tnis church ’ : 

344 x 365+191+4 = 125755 = 0 
125755 

- ^^g^ -=S0=6and remainder=109=e 

86 x 4 = 344 
S44 + 0 = 344=d 
344 + 551 = 895 

109 - 0=109; 109 + l=110=20thApriL 

The Domlnidl Letter is K. The 1st of April is aTuesday, 
the 20th is a Sunday. In the year 895, Easter fell on 20th April. 


Therefore. Sunday, the 4th of Nawasard, 344 of the Armenian 

Julian era. (This Is un- 
published matter, following a manuscript note of Keverend 
Father Seraphin Abdullah, who will soon publish a complete 
authoritative discussion of the Armenian era.) ' 

Since the ‘varae’ Armenian year began on 
Thursday, 11th July 552, for the figures of tlie 
days of the week we count Thursday 1, Friday 2, 
etc,, and Wednesday 7 or 0. To find the 1st of the 
Armenian year or the 1st of Nawasard, we must 
divide the year by 7 ; the remainder is the day of 
the week or 1st Nawasard. 

4. Peculiarities of the Armenian liturgical 
calendar.— The Armenian Church has not only tlie 
same feasts ns other Christian Churches, but several 
peculiar to herself. While the other Churches 
celebrate their feasts on dates fixed by the civil 
calendar, with tiie exception of Easter and tlie 
feasts dependent thereon (movable feasts), the 
Armenian Church has only six fixed feaste: (1) 
the Thpphany ; (2) the Purification ; (3) the 
Annunciation, formerly celebrated in the octave 
of the Nativity, on the fifth day ; (4) the Nativity ; 
(5) the Presentation ; (6) the Conception. The 
Nativity of the Virgin was introduced among tlie 
Armenians in the I3th cent. ; the Presentation 
and Conception are of a still later date (IStli 
cent.). The Theophany was originally always 
celebrated on a Sunday; it was only in later 
times that it was fixed for the 6th of January. 

The Armenian Church distributes the various 
feasts according to the days of the week. All the 
Sundays are consecrateu to the Resurrection. 
Every Friday is sacred to the Crucifixion ; fasting 
or veiy' sparing diet is the rule on that day, anti 
hymns of penitence are sung at service. A 
Dominical Feast may be held on a Friday; a 
Saint’s Feast cannot take place either on a Sunday 
or ona Friday. Wednesdays, like Fridays, are given 
up to fasting and works or penitence ; Wednesday, 
being considered the day on which the Annuncia- 
tion took place, became the Feast of the Incarna- 
tion. The same rules, therefore, bind Friday and 
Wednesday ; and no Saint’s Feast can take place 
on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday. 

The Feasts of the Saints then may be celebrated 
only on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday ; 
and, even on these days secured to them, they have 
to give place to a Dominical Feast or a fast-day 
falling on the same date. The Feasts of Saints 
falling on a Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday may 
be changed into Dominical Feasts or into Jays of 
fasting; those falling on a Saturday cannot be 
changed e.xcept into a Dominical Feast. There 
are about 125 days in the year on which the Feasts 
of the Saints may be celebrated, and the Armenian 
Church has also thoughtfitto group the memorials 
of several saints on one day. 

The Dominical Feasts comprise all those con- 
nected with the Incarnation, the feasts of the Virgin, 
of the Holy Cross, and of the Church. These 
feasts have their own special hymns. The Feasts 
of the Saints are more simple, only some of them 
har-ing special hymns ; for the others, hymns are 
borrowed from the services of the Apostles or 
prophets, etc. On fast-days the hjTnns, psalms, 
and spiritual songs have a penitential tone. _ 

The Easter Feast has a variability of 35 days 
(from 22nd March to 25th April), and there is 
accordingly a period in the liturgical year who'-c 
variabUity is determined bj’ that of Easter. Tliis 
period is divided into two parts : the days before 
and the days after Easter. The .‘Vmienians count 
back ten weeks from Easter Sunday, and fix for 
the tenth Sunday before Easter the day_ of Arad- 
javor, the beginning of their Paschal period. 1 he 
second part contains fourteen weeks, seven from 
Easter to Pentecost, and seven from Pentecost to 
the Transfiguration {=zVnrdavar, the Feast of 
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Roses). This Paschal period of 24 weeks may begin 
at any date between 11th January and 15th Febru- 
ary, and end between 28th June and 1st August. 

The following are the prescriptions of the Armenian Church 
tor the celebration of the Assumption of the Virgin and the 
Ehcaltation of the Cross. 

If 16th August and 14th September fall on a Sunday, these 
leasts are held on those days. If 16th August and 14th Sep- 
tember do not fall on a Sunday, the^ are celebrated on the 
Sundays nearest the dates in question. The Feast of the 
Assumption may fall on any day from the 12th to the IStb of 
August, and is preceded by a week of lasting, beginning on the 
preceding Jlondaj’. The Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross 
may fall between the 11th and the 17th of September. The 
period of Advent begins on the nearest Sunday to 18th 
November, and lasts on to the Theophany (see Tondinl de 
Quarenghi, op. cit. infra, passim). 

IjiTERATUBE.- -Frdret, *Db l'ann6e ann6n., ou Suite des 
observations sur l’ann6e vague des Perses,’ in itAIBL xix. 
[1753] pp. 85-114 ; E. Dulaurier, Bisloire, dogmea, tradilions 
el liturgU de Viglise armin. orientate^, Paris, 1867, and Re- 
cherches sur la chronol. armin. technique el historique, vpl. i. 
‘Chronologie technique,' Paris, 1859; von Gutschmid, ‘Uber 
das iranische Jahr,’ lieipzig, 1862, in Beriehte der eachsiseken 
6esellscha/t der Wissenschc^en, xiv. 1-9 ; Dashian, Catal. der 
annen. JJandsekriJten in der ileehitharisten Bibliotheic zu 
ll’ten, Vienna, 1895, a.v. 'Kalender'; Kiwlesercan, Vartabed 
Babgen Dz., Joghovourdin Tonataoytse, Constantinople, 1901 
(in Armenian) ; Lalayan, * The District of Borchala. . . . The 
saints, fasts, and festivals not mentioned in the calendar. 
Pilgrimages. Popular magic. Superstitions. Festivals’ in 
Azgagrakan BandeSg Tifiis, 1903, x. 112-268 (in Armenian); 
F. C. Conybeare, Bituale Apnenorum, Oxford, 1905 ; Tondini 
de Quarenghi, Bamabite, Etude sur le calendr. liturg. de la 
nation armin., avee le calendr. armin. de 1907, d'aprls le 
' Tonatzouytz' du catholieos Simian d’Erivan (1774), Rome, 
1906 [from Besaarione, Riviata di atudl orientali, xc.-xcii.] ; L. 
H. Gray, ‘ On certain Persian and Armenian Month-Names as 
influenced by theAvesta calendar,' in JAOS xxviil. [1907] pt. 
2, pp. 831-344 ; J. Marqnart, ‘ Untersuohung zur Qeschichte 
von Eran (ii.),' in Philotogus, Supplementary vol. x., Leipzig, 
1907, p. 198 f. ; F. Macler, Catal. des manuaerita armin. et 
giorg. de la Biblioth. nationale, Paris, 1903, Nos. 260-266. The 
author la further indebted for oral information gained from 
QalustTerJIkrttsohian at Etchraiadzin, in September 1909; and 
from Seraphln Abdullah, Mechitharist at Venice, at Asnitres 
(Seine), in November 1909. Fr^D^RIC MaCLER. 

CALENDAR (Babylonian). — It is coming to be 
more and more clearly recognized that the Baby- 
lonian festivals and the rites connected with them 
are related in the most intimate way ivith the 
calendar, which, again, is as old as civilization 
itself. As the ancient Egyptians had already 
fixed upon a year of 360 days, dividing it into 
three seasons of four months each, and as the 
actual source of this computation was Baby^lonia, 
it is clear that the cycle of 360, representing the 
earliest attempt to make an adjustment between 
the lunar year of 354 days and the solar year of 
365J days, goes back to a very remote antiquity. 

‘ Twelve are the months of the year ; six sosses 
(i.e. 6x60=360) are the days of the measure of the 
year’s beginning’ — so runs the well-known and 
frequently cited passage in WAI iii. 52, 37, which 
reproduces an Assyr. copy of the early Bab. work 
on astrology known as Enu-ma Bel. The Egyp- 
tians and the Babylonians, in fact, differed only in 
their methods of intercalation, which the aberration 
from the true solar year soon rendered necessary : 
the Egyptians inserted the five so-called epago- 
mencE at the end of every year, while the Baby- 
lonians intercalated a whole month every fifth 
or sixth year, as required ; or, in districts where 
the lunar year of 354 days prevailed — as, e.g., the 
city of Ur — every second or tliird year. In reality, 
therefore, the E^ptians had a year of 365 days, 
retaining the older tradition of 360 days only by 
marking off the intercalary five as epagomena; 
dedicated to special deities. Even this increment 
was in time found to be inadequate, the de- 
ficiency amounting to one day in four years, or, 
otherwise, to a month in 120 years, and a quarter 
of a year in 360 ; and accordinj^y we find, as far 
back as the period of the Old Empire, a further 
correction in the so-called Sothis or Sirius year 
(1461 common years =1460 stellar years). We 


cannot say whether the Babylonians had recourse 
to any such astronomical method of adjustment, 
but it is possible that the ‘ year of the great red 
serpent’ (mentioned but once, in a text dating 
from c. 2000_ B.C., Cun. Texts, xxii. 48, line 5), 
with its train of over a dozen — originally per- 
haps nineteen — ^names of animals, may refer to 
an intercalary cycle recognized in the period of 
the kings of Nisin. 

The earliest Bab. calendar known to us shows a 
remarkable combination of purely agricultural 
operations and religious festivals, the calendar of 
the husbandman being thus interwoven with that 
of the priest. This consists of the names of months 
occurring in the temple archives found at 'Telloh, 
and dating from the period anterior to Sargon (i.e. 
the time of the patesis Lugal-anda and Uru-ka- 
gi-na, c. 3000 B.C., or even earlier). H. de 
Genouillac (Tablettes sumer, arch. p. xx, note 3) 
has essayed to arrange the names as follows : 

1. Month of the festival of the goddess Ba'u (subsequently 

Tishri, i.e. the beginning of autumn). 

2. Month of the Ab-ud-du festival (Tebeth). 

8. „ the Amar-ai-si-zid-da festival (ShebaJ). 

4 . ,, the Se-tin-tud-du festival (‘ com-reaping Adar), 

with the variants Gdr-dub-ba and Gitr-im-dd-a (written 
-gab-a), likewise referring to the apportionment of the 
com. 

6. Month of Se-illa (lit. ‘ corn-lifting,’ possibly ‘ winnowing ' : 

Nisan), with the variants ‘ Lu-ku-6e-a-illa of the god Nin- 
Girsu,’ * Lu-ku-le-a-illa of the goddess I4-khanna ’ t, and 
An-ta-sur-ra. 

a. Month of the festival Se-ku (‘ com-eating ’) of the goddess 
I9-khanna. 

7. Month of the festival Gud-dn-bil-sar-a of the goddess 15- 

khanna (lyyar). 

8. Month of the festival of the god Bil-dir. 

10. „ the festival Dim-ku (' corn-eating ’) of Nin-Qirsu. 

11. „ the festival of the com-eating of Nin-Girsu. 

12. „ the festival Dim-kd of the goddess IS-khanna. 

To these, however, must be added a few names 

which have not been identified, viz. ; 

Month Mal-lu-dr (meaning unknown). 

Month of the god Lugal-uru-ki ('king of the city ’), or LugaU 
uru-bar-ra. 

Month Si-nam-um-ni-ba-duru-ba-a (meaning nnknown). 

One of these three would, no doubt, supply the 
name of the missing ninth month. 

Tablets of a date slightly later, i.e. the period of 
the earlier Sargon of Agade (Akkad), furnish us 
with the following series, side by side with which 
we place the closmy related series found in tablets 
dating from the times of the kings of Ur s 
Saroon. Ur. 

1 or 7. Month of Gan-maS. 2. Month of Gan-maS. 

2 or 8. „ Gud-du-bil- 8. „ Gud-du-bil-aar- 

ear-ear. ear. 

3 or 9. Month of the god Bil- 4 . Month of the festival of the 

dar. god Bil-ddr. 

4 or 10. Month of Su-numun 6. Month of Su-numun (the 

(‘ Bowing ’). later Tammuz). 

6 or 11. Month of Se-dim-kd. 6. Month of Dim-ku. 

6 or 12. „ thegod Tur- 7. „ the festival of the 

zi (Tammuz). god Tur-zi. 

Fr= intercalary month. 8. Month of the festival of the 
deiBed Dungi. 

7 or 1. Month of the festival 9. Month of the festival of the 

of the goddessRtt'u. goddess Ba'u. 

8 or 2. Month of Jtu-Sd-du.^ 10. Month of Mu-fii-du.9 

9 or 3. „ Mes-en-du- .... 

ie-a-nd. 

10 or 4. Month of the festival 11. „ Amar-a-ai. 

A mar-a-si. 

11 or 6. Month of Se-le-kin-a. 12. „ Se-kin-kud * (the 

later Adar). 

12 or 6. „ the festival 1. Month of Se-illa. 

Se-illa. 

The comparison of these lists is most instructive. 
While the meaning of the Sumerian names is in 
many cases obscure, the fact that in tlie Sargon 
list the intercalary month is placed after Tammuz 
(the later Elul) makes it clear that in this calendar 

1 The goddess whose name ia formed by the ideogram ah (or 
ei) and the inscribed symbol kha ; in the period of Hammurabi 
it occurs in the phonetic form H^kha’ray and le 'commonly, 
though wrongly, transcribed Aina, as the goddess was also tlie 
deity of the later town riinua. 

2 Written 3/u-5ii-^7a6. * Written 

^ Side by side with this we also find a month X>ir‘SC’kin-kitdt 
i.e, thp later We-A-dar^ or 2nd Adar (intercalary). 
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tlie year began in autumn, and tliat, accordingly, 
the festival of the New Year was observed on the 
Ist of Tishri, the month of ‘ the festival of ba’u.’ 
We see, moreover, that in course of time the month 
associated unth the new festival of the deified king 
Dunjri took the place of the intercalary month (the 
so-cjilled seconcf ElQl). A further modification, 
however, must have been introduced at the same 
time, as the new month of the ‘ Dun^i-festival ’ 
lost its intercalary significance, while, coincidently, 
the New Year festival was transferred to the first 
day of Se-illa, as follows indirectly from the fact 
that a second Sc-kin-kud now makes its appearance 
as an intercalary month, thus fixing, of course, the 
end of the year. This modification also explains 
why the month of Mes-en-du-Sc-a-na simply drops 
out, thus making Amar-a-si follow immediately 
upon Mu-Su-dii. 

It is unfortunate that the inscriptions of Gudea, 
which we must refer to a period shortly before the 
rise of the dynasty of Ur, supply only two names 
of months, viz., the ‘festival of Ba’u,’ or ‘New 
Year ’ (Statue G, iii. 6 f. =E, v. 1 f.), and ‘ temple- 
month,’ following immediately thereafter ; Wt 
with the help of the partially mutilated third 
series of the calendar K. 104 {WAI v. 43) we can 
so far restore the calendar of Gudea, thus : 

1. Festival of Ba’u eiTishrl (Autumn). 

2. Temple-month KArakhsamna. 

3. (unknown) eiKialev. 

4 . „ «=Tebeth. 

6. Sin-grt-zu'^ eShebaf. 

6. ile-e-ki-gal =Adnr. 

7. (unknown) Nisan (Spring). 

8. Gud-liil-sar-aar !=Iyyar. 

9. Fosti val of the goddess Nitl'DAR 7 = Sivan. 

la Sh<i-)iumu]i-na =Tonimuz. 

11. Fcslixul of (Gu-dz f]-a =Xb. 

IS. Ki-sig (f)-Ba’u =Elul. 

The following list (in Eadau, Early Bah, Sist. 
p. 299) also dates from the period of the dynasty 
of Ur : 

1. .Month of St-kin-kud (‘ corn-reaping ' ; the later Adar). 

2. „ MaS-azag-kit (fit. Gan-malf). 

5. „ Dun-da -tii ('eating of the Oundn fruit O- 

4 . ,, Ehu-si-bit-mu-kii (* eating of the Khu-zi-bil 

bird'). 

6. n £rt-yiu(0-A‘in-o-ru (‘mourning for Nin-a-zu'). 

6. „ Jsin-A’i'n-a-zu (‘festival of the god Nin-a-zu’). 

(1) 7. „ A-H-fi'C new year'). 

(2) 8. „ /s»n-Dunffi(‘ festival of Dung!'). 

(3) 9. „ SAti-Z/Z-sAd (‘ third maith'). 

(4) 10. ,, Zsin-jnatA (‘sublime festival') 

(6)11. „ Zsm-a;i-na (‘festival of cars '[?]). 

<0) 12. „ Izin-Me-ki-gdl. 

This series clearly bears a close relationship to 
that which we have re-constructed for Gudea’s 
lime. It certainly begins the year with the month 
of Se-kin-kud (beginning of spring), but it still 
calls the seventh month ‘new year,’ and also 
retains Me-ki-ydl as the last month of the autumn 
lialf-year, precisely as does the list of Gudea ; and, 
as it embraces a festival of Dungi, it cannot have 
been redacted before the deification of that monarch 
(in the thirty-seventh year of his reign). 

Although the various series of months given 
above are drawn from documents discovered in the 
ruins of Telloh, and must accordingly have been in 
ase in the kingdom of Sirgulla or Girsn in parti- 
cular, yet in these lists, dating from the period 
anterior to Sargon till that of the kings of _Ur, a 
considerable degree of diversity presents itself. 
Lists current in other districts wonld_ of course 
show a still greater diversity. Thus in Nippur, 
for instance, as is shown by the documents of the 
University of Pennsylvania about to be published 
by P. Engelbert Huber, there was, in the period of 
the kings of Ur, a dilTerent set of names in use, 
viz.., the Sumerian designations recognized through- 

I Incorrectly transcribed from kf-kit^hid or 

z As y Rawl. 43 giivs the form Sin-DAIt-na (alth the 
loii.'atlon -no), tbe name of this god, who is mentioned In the 
ln~"riptions of Gudea as the consort of 15-khanna, would pro- 
t»bly be luo''.. ll.•.•Ilmtelr transcribed .Yin-pun-na. 


out Babylonia from the days of Uamniurabi, till 
the late Bab. period (and also in Assyria) ; which 
designations, however, were generally read as 
Semitic, and accordingly had at a later date simply 
the value of so-called ideograms. This Sumerian 

S current in Nippur at that early date is as 
's (we give in a second column the usual 
Semitic renderings which subsequently came into 
use, and which, as is well known, were adopted by 
the Jews during the Exile, and are retained^to this 
day in the Jewish calendar) : 


Nlssn. 


Bdr, Bdr-bdr-garra, Bdr-zag.garra (‘New 
Year’s month’) 

Gud.si, Gtid.iti.tu(dfa) (‘direction of the 
os'). , . . . , , , lyynr. 

NAip-i/a, Shig.a-A.ga.ze.ga (‘month of 
bricks ’) Sii’an. 

Shu-numun-a (‘month of sowing, seed- 
month’) Tammuz. 

Bil-bil-gar, Bil-bi-gar (‘ month of fire- 
making’) Xb. 

Kin, Ktn-Ithtar (‘work, or mission of 
fshtar’) Elul. 

Duf, Dtif-nzappa (‘sacred hill’) . . . Tishri. 

Gish-apin-dil-a, Apin-du-a (‘plough-till- 

^ege’) Marchcsvan. 

Gan-gan, Gan-gan-ud-du (‘ coming forth of 
the clouds’ (fj) Kislev. 

Ab-pa-ud-dit, Ab-uddu ('coming forth of 
the flood ’) febeth. 

Aiih-a (‘curse of water’) or simply Aih 
(‘curse’) Shebaf. 

Se-lin-kud (‘grain-harvest’) . , . Adar. 

(Dirig-le-kin-^d, Se-kin-ktid Il-kam-ma . Intercalary 

Adar.) i 

The names of the Sumerian list recur commonly 
in contracts and letters dating from the yanimur- 
abi dynasty, and are thencefonvard found in the 
following fixed forms : 

Bdr-zagijar, Gud-ti-td, Shig-a, Shu-numun-na, Bil-bil^ar, 
Kin./ahtar, Dul-azag, ApinAiUi (or Gish-apin-dd-a), Can. 
gan-ud-du (subsequently Gan-gan-na always, but Gan-gan-ud. 
du os late as the Knssite period), Ab-ud-du, Aah-a (subsequently 
Aak-it-an v,’as common), She-kin-kudiZ Jn the Assyr. and later 
Bab. period, however, the names were generally written in sn 
abbreviated form, thus : Bdr (or Bdr-azag), Gud, Shig, Shd, 
Bit, etc. 

From the period of the Qammurabi dynasty 
onwards, however, wo note the important fact that, 
besides the Sumerian names enumerated above, 
their Semitic renderings are occasionally met ivith, 
but not always the same designations ns in later 
times. 

Thus we have Arakh Babdti (month of the 'great ’ gods Ann 
and En.lil) for Fdr-zap-cor (subsequently NIsan) ; Arakh Agari 
lor Gtidsi-ed (=Iyyar); Arakh .SAc-tra-IntimJ, and probably 
also Khumtu, for Shig-a (=Sivan); Arakh JAir-zi (=moiith of 
Tammuz) for ShA-numun-na (=Tammuz, or Du’uz); Arakh 
Elunu and Arakh EluJi for Ein-Iahtar (subsequently Ululuo 
Elul) : Arakh SibAti (month of the Seven Stars or Pleiades) for 
SeJein-kad (later Adam) ; as also Tfni, KinAnu (‘ brazier,' 
probably = Kislev), Natn’, SandAli (with the variant FAadfifOr 
MamUi (=q’ebeth [7J) and ‘festival of Ramman’ (eShebat)— 
designations not yet precisely identified. 

The usual Semitic series of names (K. 8521) 
seems to have become permanently established in 
the days of the Knssite period, and in the Assyr. 
age. We give it here, together with the names of 
the corresponding month-deities (K. 2049 -H29= 
IIM/iv.» 33) i_ 

Anu and En-lil. 

Ea as the * lord of mankind.' 

Sin (moon-god). 

The 'hero' Nin-ib («=Tamm5r, 
or the Sun of Spring). 
Nin-gish.zidda (fire-god). 

Ishtar (the planet A’enus). 


Xiaannu 

Aim 

Siwannu 

Dii'ttzu 


(NIsan) 

[s^ivanj 

(Tammus) 


Abu 

Ululu 




1 Along with these, as the writer li nrivately Informed by 
Pater & Huber, occur names— singly, It Is true — with which we 
are already acquainted from tbe lista given above, euch u 
AJeidi, Su-zah-eha, lain-makh, Itinzin-na, lain-Me-kx-gdi, 
Haahzizag-kA, KuiAaJcA (cf. above Dun-do-ku or ShtlAa-^) 
Jain-Kin-a-zu, l.e. eight names, eUewhere specifically vouched 
for only In Radau’a list, together with a few otherwise unknown 
designations, such oa Azag-ahim, ShaArza-ahedz-a-aar, zliAu. 
du (or ifi-uah-uah [T]). , . . . „ . „ . „ 

7 We find, further. In this period a month called 
(jierhaps also Itin-a-ga), which should probably be Identified 
with the Shigza-A-ga-ae-ga (hence a rrant of SAig-«ean)ef 
the Nippur list ; also a month colled Shu-gar-gi-na (-Tlru (7), 
cf. Shu-gar-gi ^ turm). 
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Tithritu (Tishri) Shnmash, the ‘hero.’ 

Arc^h-tamna (Marchesvan) Marduk (the planet Juppiter). 
Kisilimu (Kislev) Kergal (the planet Saturn). 

JehUu (Tebeth) Papeukal (messenger of Auu and 

Ishtar). 

Shabatu (Shobat) Eamnian (storm-god). 

Addaru (Adar) Seveii-god. 

Intercalary Adar Assur, father of the gods.! 

The etymology of these Semitic names is much 
more obscure than that of the corresponding 
Sumerian desimations, which are for the most 
part quite intelligible. Ntsan seems originally to 
have meant ‘intercalary month’;® Aim, ‘the 
month of blossom or sprouting ’ ; Addani is per- 
haps the ‘ dark ’ or ‘ gloomy ’ month, and Kisiltviu 
probably comes from the name of the river-goddess 
Ka-silim ; a definite origin can be assigned only to 
Dit’uzu (=Tammuz) and Arakh-samna, ‘ montu of 
the numeral eight.’ 

It is obiuous that the basis of this official Bab. 
calendar, more especially of its Sumerian termin- 
ology, is formed by the conception of a mythical 
world-year, which also dimly appears in the list of 
ten patriarchs given by Berosus and the Book of 
Genesis (before the Deluge). The first two months, 
viz. that of the ‘ Divine throne of destiny ’ (J5<£r- 
eag-gar) and the Ox-month (Gud-si-sd), belong to 
the highest triad of gods, and also to the first man, 
as being the creation of Ea (cf. in Berosus, Aloros 
[=Arnru], who creates man ; Adapados, the Divine 
mediator or X(57os ; Amelon=ain£lu, ‘man’). Then 
follow seven months assigned severally to the 
planets, as also to the zodiacal signs from Gemini 
to Sagittarius, viz. Sivan, ‘brick-month,’ or the 
month of the heavenly twins Sin and Nergal, and 
of the building of the first city (cf. Gn 4") ; Tam- 
muz (Cancer) ; Ab (month of the ‘ descent of fire,’ 
in the period of the Assyr. king Sargon ; cf. the 
Sumer, designation ‘ fire-month ’ and the name of 
the sixth Heb. patriarch 'I-yarad, ‘tire came 
down,’ abbreidated Yared) ; Elul (Ishtar, the 
Virgo of the zodiac) ; Tishri {Dul-azag, the * sacred 
mount,’ i.e, the altar of incense formed like a 
terraced tower in the sky near Libra) ; Arakh- 
samna (Scorpio ; as regards * plough-month,’ cf. 
the Sumer, lam, ‘plough,’ and Lamech, the name 
of the corresponding Heb. patriarch), and Kislev 
(the ' clouds ^ of which foreshadow the Deluge). 
Moreover, just as in Genesis the Deluge tidces 
place in connexion with Noah, so the next two 
months in this calendar, viz. J'eheth and Shebat 
(Sumer, ‘coming of the flood’ and ‘curse of rain,’ 
respectively, and, in the zodiac, Capricomus and 
Aquarius, the watery region of the sky), carry an 
unmistakable reference to the Deluge, while the 
future burning of the world is symbolized by the 
last month, Adar (Pisces, but in Bab. astronomy, 
also ‘ lighthouse ’ or Pharos).* These cosmological 
ideas must, therefore, have been stamped upon the 
calendar system not later than the age of the kings 
of Ur. 

Besides the Semitic names of the months already 
specified, there must have been other Semitic 
systems of nomenclature, of which, unfortunately, 
only a few isolated examples have come down to 
us. Thus we find, as far back as the days of the 
Ur dynasty, a month called Dapitam (sometimes 
Dabi), which was perhaps identical with the Sumer. 

1 The osslpning of the Intercalary month to the supreme deity 
of Assyria shows that the Assyr. calendar likewise is of Bab. 
origin. 

s Cf. the Arab, nasa'o, • to intercalate a month.’ This deriva- 
tion would suggest that at an earlier period the year began with 
Airu, the ‘coronation-month’ of the Assyrian kings; and, in 
point of fact, the inscriptions bear witness to a ' second Nisan,’ 
i.e. an Intercalary Nisan. 

3 To the constellation Pisces corresponds the great mountain’ 
of Zee 4®, which in Eev 8® is actually called Spot i^fya >rv;pl 
icai(!pfrov; quite close to it, in Aries, stands what in Zee 4= is 
called the menSrah, and in Eev S’ trip. The * mountain ’ wliicb 
Bel climbs with shouts (WAI iv. 11, 41a) is depicted on the Bab. 
seal-cylinders in storey-form. 


Bil-lal {=dabdti ; possibly we have here the origin 
of the later Tebetli). From Mesopotamia, agam, 
in_ the period of gammurabi, comes the name 
Biriz-zarru (from Birid-sarru, ‘hostile coldness’ 
[?]). The Assyrians, too, were acquainted with 
the usual Semitic appellations, but also used names 
like Khi-bur, Kusallu (= Sivan), Tamkhiru, or 
Tamtiru (?), the last of which would mean ‘ rain- 
month’ (=Tebeth), Pit-bdbi, ‘opening of the gate,’ 
probably some religious ceremony (=Tammiiz), 
Mukhur-ildni (as early as Hadad-nirdri r.), and 
others found in the so-called Cajmadocian tablets 
discussed by Goleschineli' and Delitzsch. It is 
therefore interesting to note the list in V. Bawl. 
43, which, though a mere fragment, originally 
contained three series of names, for the most part 
purely Semitic : 


Sivan : 
Tammuz ; 
Elul: 
Tishri : 
Shebat : 
Adar ; 


Apinum 

Apal 

Zargdlnm (! nijni) 
Ibtdzu 

Khul-duhha-itddu i 


Shir’i.ebuH 

JPite-bdbi 

Lalubt 

SililUi 

Isin-Me-ki-gdl 


Kusalli. 

AUandti. 

[rjirrrtft. 

Karddti. 


Arakh-samna : 

Kislev : 

Tebeth : 

Shebat : 

Adar : 


Nisan: 
lyj-ar : 

Sivan : 
Tammuz ; 
Ab : 

Elul: 


The second group seems to have been current 
especially among the Semitic inhabitants of Elam ; 
for, according to Scheil, lildmoires, x. 19, Semitic 
contract tablets from Elam of the early Babylonian 
age furnish the following important series : 

Tishri: the month of Aafuwtm (=Tiahri). 

, „ EWf-iff, epinu(‘ the ploughing of 

the field of God ’). 

I „ Sfurklium, epinu. 

I „ Tamkhirum (cf. the AssyrUn 

month llukhurildni). 

I „ 

„ A'(.i?.iVt-S'Ae-tin-i-u(f(’ ear-harvest 

of the field of God’), and 
Adarum. 

, „ Sherkhum-She-kin-kud-a. 

, „ Kha rshubium (cf. kharthd, ‘ land. 

cultivation’!?]). 

, „ Lakhkhum (?). 

, „ Datium (?). 

, „ Abum. 

., ,, Mdli. 

A dislocation to the extent of one month, intro- 
duced into Elam probably at a later jmriod, is 
indicated by an isolated reference in II. Bawl. 49, 
No. 1, col. 1,2: ‘the month Bdr-azag-gar (Nisan) 
= the month Gud (lyyar) in Elam.’ Another 
Elamite name, Ba-khal (‘ sheep-month ’[?] ; cf. the 
name of the Elamite deity Lakhurat-il = Buk- 
huraiir), is mentioned in Scheil, op, cit. ix. 32, as 
occurring in documents of the 6th and 7th cents. 
B.C., which elsewhere make use of the ordinary 
abbreviated Bab. ideograms. As every month but 
Tishri has been traced in these, Scheil is probably 
correct in supposing that Ba-khal was an Elamite 
name for it. It is also possible that the twelve 
Elamite gods enumerated by Ashurbanipal im- 
mediately after the seven deities worshipped by 
the kings, i.e. the planetary deities, were originally 
gods of the months. The twelve are as follows : 
Bagiba (cf. the Arab, spring-month Bajab), Sunu- 
gursara (‘the great king’), Kar.sa, _ Kirsamas, 
Shudftnu, Aipak-sina, Bilala, Paningirri (rather 
than Panintimri), Silagara, Nabsa, Nabirtu, and 
Kindakarbu. The list is a melange of Semitic 
(Bagib, Shudfinu, Bilala, Nabsa, Nabirtu) and 
native Elamite names. 

We have thus seen that in Babylonia the 
nomenclature of the months varied according to 
period and locality, and that eventually that 
particular system which is first attested by 
documents from Nippur in the age of the kings of 
Ur superseded all the others. The two great 
divisions of the year began respectively in spring 
(previous to 3000 B.C., in the sign of Gemini ; from 
I This name is transmitted In Sumerian only ; Ehul-dubba is 
a frequently mentioned tool of worship. 

s Inexact spelling of SUUilum ; in the Gilgamesh epic (Song 6), 
Silili is the name applied to the mother of the horse that Ishtar 
lov^, ».«. probably the astronomical Pegasus (SililUu is there- 
fore the plur. majat. tor Pegasus). 
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3000 to 1000 B.C. in Taurus; from 1000 B.c. in 
Aries), and in autumn {Sagittarius, Scorpio, and 
Libra, for corresiionding periods). At Grst the year 
itself might be^n eitlier in spring or in autumn, 
but in no long time there arose the recognition of 
a definite date for its commencement, nz. either 
in Nisan or in Tishri, with a second Adar or second 
Elul as intercalary, according to period and 
locality. It may well be the case that the practice 
of beginning the year Avitli autumn was a Chal- 
dtean one, thus covering Ur, Girsu, and the region 
cast of the Tigris, and that the beginning with 
roring belonged to Babylonia proper — Nippur, 
Babylon, etc. While it was the custom under 
Qammurabi to intercalate a second Elul, we find 
that under his successors the intercalation of a 
second Adar already prevailed ; in the reign of 
Abeslma, in fact, we have one instance of an 
intercalary Nisan, until which should bo compared 
the hemerology in K. 2514 + 4101, as also the sng- 
gestion already made, that at one time the year 
began with lyyar. Perhaps this was actually' the 
early Assyr. practice. 

Similarly it is probable that the obsen’ance of a 
lunar year of 354 days, with months of 30 and 29 
day's alternately, and unth an intercalary month 
every 2nd or 3rd year, was of Chaldoaan origin, 
whereas the year of 3G0 days may be hy'pothetically 
assigned to Eaby'lonia {see above). As a matter of 
fact, the temple archives of Telloh, dating from 
the period or the kings of Ur, suggest in all 
probability an intercalary cycle of 19 years, the 
additional month being introduced in the third 
year four times successively, and in the second 
year three times successively. Thus, e.g., the 
mtercalary year synclironized uith the 28th and 
31st years of king Dungi, and likewise with his 
42nd, 44tli, and probably his 4Gth year; as also 
with the 3rd, 5th (7tli), and 9th y'ears of Gimil-Sin ; 
so that during the intermediate reign of Bfir-Sin 
the intercalation would fall in his 3rd, 6th, and 
9th years {cf. L. Messerschmidt’s list in A. 
Jeremias, Das Alter dcr hah. Astr.\ Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 88 f.). 

Ill regard to the week, we find a similar contrast 
between the practice in Chaldoca, i.e. among the 
nomadic and West Semitic tribes, and that of the 
Bab. state religion, in which the worship, not of 
the moon, but of Shaniash and Mnrduk, was the 
dominant factor. As has been ingeniously argued 
by Sayce — with the independent support of 
Winckler and Jensen — from early Assyr. contract 
tablets found in Cappadocia, the most ancient 
division of the month was into weeks of five days, 
the year accordingly ha^dng 72 weeks {which pre- 
supposes, moreover, a year of 360 instead of 354 
days), os was also the case in ancient Egypt, where 
a week of ten days— originally, no doubt, a double- 
week of 2x5 days— was recognized {for other 
instances of the iive-day week in Africa, Java, 
and Sumatra, see n. 64*). In the hemerologies of 
the library of Aslmrbanipal, however, in which 
apparently every month consisted of 30 days,* we 
find entries from a Chaldman calemlar with months 
of 30 and 29 days, according to which new moon 
fell on the 1st day of the Ist month and of alternate 
months tliereafter, while a penitential day of some 
kind was observed on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 2Sth 
days of the 1st month, and on the [5th, 12th, and) 
19th of the 2nd month, and so on throughout the 
year ; here, therefore, wo have quite plainly a week 

1 The complete series consisted of fifteen tablets. Of these. 
Nos. 2 ai Nisan), 4 (Sivan), 8 (fl Elul), 10 (Morchesrnn), 12 
(Tcbclh), 13 (Shebat) and 15 01 Adar) have , 

or in part ; but only tablets 8 and 10 have been published (WAI 
It ! 32 , 33). From the variants furnished by Pinches we may 
Infer that all the tablets contained approximately the mme 
festivals. Tlie name of the scries was Jnlrti (the moon-cod as 
•fruit’ that crows of Itself (cf. WAI iv. 0. 22D W/-arfnm (i.f. os 
•lord of the month’). 


of 7 days.* A like result follows from the division 
given in K. no{Cu7U Texts, xxv. 60), viz., lstdny,new 
inoon ; 7th day, moon os a kidney, i.e. half-moon ; 
15th day, full moon {elsewhere shcwadUi ; Old Egyp. 
smd~t), and from the Creation epic, 5, 15fr.= 

According to this hemerology, the festivals obser- 
ved every month — apart from the specifically Chal- 
dtean festivals already named — were as follows; 

The Nuhattu, or ‘nuptial couch’ of the god 
Marduk of Babylon and his consort Sarpanit {cf. 
Asurb. ix. 11), on the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days, and 
on the following days {the 4tli, 8th, and 17th) the 
Ah-nb or EiSciu festival of the god Neho. 

On the 1st, 2nd, 13th, 15th and 16th, IStli and 19th, 
20tii and 21st and the 22nd days, sacrifices to the 
gods Shamash, Belit-mntati {‘mistress of lands’), 
Sin and Makh (i.e. Eftbatu, ‘ the exalted ’), and to 
Sin and Makh onlj’, on the 29th. 

The iSc-yar festival of En-lil andNin-Iil {cf. Asurb. 
i. 12) on the_12th, and the ‘ bright day,’ tlio Se-gar 
festival of Sin and Shamash on the 20t)i. 

The festival of Shaniash and Ramman {summer 
sun and winter sun) on the 23rd. 

The festival of En-egal {‘ lord of the palace,’ 
i.e. probably, of the under world) and of Nin-egal 
{‘mistress of the palace’) on the 24th. 

The festival of the goddess Gur as the consort of 
Nergal on the 27th ; this was associated with the 
immment disappearance of the waning {or so-called 
Nergal) moon, as was also the Bnbbiiht {‘ to be 
borne or washed away*; cf. Heb. mabbM, ‘the 
Flood ’) of Nergal on the 2Sth. Sacrifices to Ea, tlie 
god of the watery region of the heavens, and his 
consort Makh, were also made on the 26th and28tli. 

That the majority of these festivals were of 
astral origin appears from their manifest connexion 
witli the course of the moon ; from the fact tliat 
most of the sacrifices had to be ollered in the 
eveningor by night; and, finally, from the explicit 
mention of the worship of the ‘star of the waggon ' 
on the 10th and 25th of the month. 

The calendar in WAI v. 48 refers not to festi- 
vals, but to the performance or omission of certain 
actions; wo are told, e.g., that the lOtli of lyyar 
and the 27th of TammQz are ‘ favourable for judn- 
ment’ {or, ‘ for administering justice’), the 20tli of 
lyyar is a time for ‘ killing a goose,’ the 21st for 
‘quarrels,’ the 25tli ‘not to take a wife,' etc. 

There were also festivals, however, which were 
observ'cd not every month, but in some particular 
month, thus resembling the great festivals of 
modem times. Chief among these was the New 
Year festival (Zag-mvg or AkUu), which was 
celebrated with great pomp from the 1st to the 
10th of Nisan : on the 8th Marduk came forth in 
solemn procession from his temple of E-sag-illa, to 
the house of prayer or sacrifice situated outside 
tiie city in order to celebrate his marriage with 
Sarpanit, returning thereafter from the suburb of 
Slm-anna to Babylon on the 11th of Nisan (cf. 
Nebncliadn. ii. 67). In Siiipar the corresponding 
festival of Shamash was held on the 7th of Nisan, 
and was repeated at the beginning of the second 
half-year, on the 7th of Tishri. 

On the 4th of lyyar was celebrated the marriage- 
feast of Nebo and his consort Taslirait {K. 601 = 
Hamer, Letters, No. 113, and cf. above tlie Ab-nb 
festival), and on the 10th of lyyap tliere_ was in 
Sippar a festival of Shamash, irith whicii the 
coronation festival in Assyria — the king being re- 
garded as the incarnation of the snn-god {cf. 20, 
number of Shamash and ideogram for king) — was 
perhaps connected. 

I This required to be adjusted, howerer, by reeVonIn- a week 
of ten days (from the 20th to the 23tli) at the end of erery 
second month. . . j , ^ 

» On the other hand, the week of fire days Is preroppo-ed 
In WAI iii. 65, No. 3, lines lT-28; Jst-tth day. new moon; 
eth-lOlh. kidney (baU-inoon); lUb-16tli, full moon. 
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On the 17th of Sivan — the month of the moon- 
god — the Akifu festival was held in garran, the 
ancient lunar city of Mesopotamia; in Arbela, 
however, it fell on the 17th of Elul, the month of 
the goddess Ishtar, who was greatly venerated in 
that city. A processional festival of the ‘ mistress 
of Babjdon ’ was held there on the 25th of Sivan 
(Asurb. viii. 96-100). 

On the 3rd of Tammuz the gods of Erech returned 
from a procession at Eridu — a ceremonial undoubt- 
edly connected in some way with the ‘death- 
mournings ’ (ki-had) held in that month on account 
of the summer languishing of Tammilz, the_god of 
spring and of vegetation (cf. Ezk 8“). In Ab, the 
month of the Sirius festival and of the zodiacal 
constellation Leo — the sacred beast of Ishtar — a 
CTeat feast was celebrated in honour of that god- 
dess (Asurb. cylinder B. 6, 16), but it was 
presumably repeated in the following month, 
Elul (‘the corn-ears of Ishtar’), as we know to 
have been actually the case in Arhela (see above). 

Corresponding to the festival of Shamash in 
Sippar on the 10th of lyyar, a sacrificial feast in 
honour of the sun-god was also observed in that 
city in the month of Marchesvan. This, however, 
took place on the 16th of the month — the precise 
date, therefore, on which Jerohoam instituted the 
festival of the two golden calves in Bethel (1 K 12®=), 
the calves being emblematic, at least in the first 
instance, of the waxing and waning moon, though 
the festival may have been intended simply to 
represent that of SukMth (‘Booths’), with a post- 
ponement from the 15th of Tishri to the same day 
of the following month. 

For the month of Kislev a special ephemeris in 
a late-Babylonian transcript has been preserved 
(Reisner, Hymnen, 1896, No. vii. p. 144). with cer- 
tain days 01 this ninth or winter month, viz., the 
4th and 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th and 13th, ISth and 16th, 
22nd and 25th, and finally the 29th, this document 
associates certain temple-festivals in various cities; 
e.g. with the 4th, that of Marduk in E-Temen- 
an-ki (in Babylon), the Ishtar festival in Dftr- 
Kurigalzu, ancl that of the ‘mistress of Nind’ (in 
the district east of the Tigris) ; with the 15th that 
of Ash-kur in Sadirim. As the 29th is associated 
with the festival ‘of the god Nergal’ ivithout 
indication of locality, — and therefore probably 
common to all Babylonia, — this function pre- 
sumably represents the day of Nergal’s death at 
the winter solstice (2l8t Dec.) or ‘the mourning 
for the death of En-me-sharra.’ 

In the month of Shebat, as we learn from Asurb. 
ii. 134, the city of Kalakh observed the festival of 
Ninib, the chief deity of Nineveh, and there was a 
similar celebration in Elul, the month of Islitar. 
According to the list of month-gods in K. 
2049 -H 129 [WAI iv.= 33 a, at the foot), Shebat was 
dedicated to Papsukal, the messenger {svJcallu) of 
Ann and Ishtar — in reality a representation of 
Tammuz as a youth (cf. Bab. 6il6M = ‘chUd’), and 
thus a deity allied in character to Ninib. 

Finally, on the 16th of Adar a solemn sacrifice 
was ofiered to Shamash in the city of Sippar, as 
also on the 3rd of ElQl, the corresponding month 
of the other half-year. Whether the Jew’ish feast 
of Purim, w’hich was likeivise observed on the 15th 
of Adar, was in any way connected with this 
Shamash festival still remains a matter for 
investigation. The celebration of the Jewisli 
festival lasted from the 13th to the 15th of Adar, 
while on the 13th of lyj'ar the Assyr. eponyms 
entered upon office by pronouncing the words ju<r« 
Asur Hadad agruni, ‘as I cast the lot of Asur 
and Hadad’ (cf. the conjunction of Shamash and 
Hadad everywhere else ; and with gar&ru cf. the 
Heb. g6raX, ‘lot,’ probably an altered form of 
gdrar). In Est 3’ the act of casting lots (iis = 7^'ll) 


is manifestly associated with the accession and 
deposition (Nisan to Adar) of Haman, the Persian 
grand vizier, i.e. the chief eponj'm : it would there- 
fore seem that the name of the feast takes its 
origin from this event. 

Had ive a single complete calendar of the annual 
festivals observed in any of the more important 
centres of worship in Babylonia or Chaldeea, as, 
e.y., Nippur or Babylon, or again, Ur or Eridu, we 
could, of course, give a more exact description of 
the various festivals. Even as it is, however, the 
astral origin of most of the functions is quite 
unmistakable. We have here, accordingly, a fresh 
corroboration of the fact that amongst the people 
of the ancient East there was no such thing as an 
agricultural festival without a religious basis. 
The two interests were combined from the first, 
even amongst nomads, but most completely, of 
course, amongst tillers of the soil. 

In conelusion, something remains to be said with 
regard to the probable origin of the Babylonian 
— or more precisely, perhaps, the Chaldman = — 
calendar. This problem is closely connected with 
that regarding the origin of the zodiac with its 
twelve divisions. The crux of the problem lies in 
the further question whether tlie Chaldseans had 
observed the phenomenon of precession, i.e. the 
advance of the equinoctial point by one zodiacal 
sign every 2160 (one-twelfth of 25920) years — a 
question undoubtedly to be answered in the 
affirmative. The list of montlily stars, with their 
relative degrees, given by Pinches in JBAS, 1900, 
pp. 573-6, shows clearly that the Babylonians, on 
the ground of early tradition, fixed the heginning of 
the zodiacal series at the eastern end of Gemini (cf. 
Hommel, Aufsatee u. Abhandl,, 1901, p. 459), and 
that accordingly their calendar must have origin- 
ated c. 6000 B.c. This is corroborated by the 
delineations carved upon boundary stones dating 
from the Kassite period, these being based upon an 
eouatorial zodiac neginning with the twin dragons. 
The figure corresponding to the latter — two heads 
of panthers or lions upon one neck — also plays an 
important part on the seal-cylinders, and some- 
times occurs in conjunction with the severed head 
of Adapa, the god of creation, of whose blood 
mankind was formed on the morning of creation 
(or at the beginning of the world). The actual 
beginning of the world, however, which is anterior 
to the creation of man, was dated as far back as 
the period of Cancer, i.e. about 7000 B.C. ; and this 
ancient astrological tradition is also implied by the 
Egyptian zodiac found in Denderah (dating from 
the Roman imperial period, but of Chaldman 
origin), which likewise begins ivith Cancer. For 
in Cancer were situated the two contiguous 
dragons, one — that with the head of a lion — repre- 
senting Tidmat, the other — with the vulture’s 
head — Kingu, her consort. The dragon with the 
lion’s head, as a symbol of the beginning of the 
world, is found upon ancient seal-cylinders almost 
as frequently as the tudn-dragon with two heads 
upon one neck just alluded to. 

The Taurus era (c. 3000-1000 B.C.), immediately 
succeeding that of Gemini, is indicated by a sketch 
frequently reproduced on seal-cylinders, that, 
namely, in which the hero Gilg.ames waters the 
wild-ox at the streams flowing from the vase 
bearing the young shoot — the treelet of Tammuz ; 
while the twin-heroes Gilgames and En-ki-kak 
(Eabani?), who are quite as frequently depicted 
together, point rather to the previous era. The 
shoot of Gilgames, ildakku (earlier iSdakku, 

1 As Chtildica, i.e. the district to the west of the Euphrates, 
and perhaps embracing Eastern Arabia, was the native soil of 
astrology, and thus, too, of the earliest knowledge of the stars, 
it is altogether likely that the ‘ Bab^ionian * calender has its 
origin in the same region, and not in Babylonia proper, wWch 
lies between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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Sumer. giS-a-am, i.e. ‘tree of the water of the 
wild-ox the vipB-q^ of Prometheus, is not referred 
to in the surviving fragments of tlie epic, but it is 
mentioned in the ancient Sumerian lij-mn of Nergal 
(Clin. Texts, xv. 14, line 35). It is quite in keeping 
with tliis that we find Gilgames (Orion) with liis 
ship (Argo), the Bull, and the river Eridanus (cf. 
Endu in Chaldrea ?) in close proximity to one 
another among the stars. 

The most ancient names of months so far iden- 
tified, ^-iz. those current in the period of Lngal- 
anda and the earlier Sargon, are not directly 
connected with the siCTs of the zodiac. The rela- 
tion is of a more indirect kind, inasmuch as the 
festivals of the gods (including, in particular, Nin- 
Girsu = Ninib, Ish-khanna, the Scorpion-goddess, 
Bilddr, and Ba’u, and also, even at that early date, 
Trtr-a = Tammiiz) are of astral origin. Neverthe- 
less, in the case of the Sumerian series, traceable 
from the age of the kings of Ur and current till 
the later Bab. period — a series which must at one 
time have be^n with the ox-month (Gud-sidi 
= lyj'ar ; cf. above, the Assyr. coronation festival, 
and the ancient practice of intercalating a month 
after Njsan instead of Adar) — the connexion with 
the zovliac is perfectly obvious. The reader should 
compare what has already been said (in dealing 
with the world-year) regarding the various names. 
The appellations Gud-sidi (Taurus), Brick-month 
(Gemini, and the building of tlie first city), the 
‘ Ishtar month ’ Elul, and the ‘ sacred hill ’ (the 
altar in the constellation Libra) are of them- 
selves quite sufficient to place the matter beyond 
doubt. 

IiTTERATiniE. — In addition to the works mentioned tbrough- 
sut the article, reference may be made to the toUomng; F, 
Thureau-Dangin, ‘ Anoiens noms de mois chaldiens,’ in JA 
vil. 339-343 (of. JtAssi/r Iv. 83 f., v. 73) ; H. Radau, Early 
Babylonian ilistory, 1900, pp. 287-307 (‘Tlie Names of the 
Months '), with the vey full review hy F. TIiureau-Dangin in 
ZA XV. 409-412; C. H. W. Johns, ‘The Aniorite Oalendor,' 
in Expositor, 7th sor. vol. 1. (1000) pp. 123-132 (of. also the 

8 resent WTiter’s GrundrUs der Geoyr. «. Oesch. des alien 
'rienf*, Munich, 1904, p. 221, note 1) ; H. Winckier, ‘ Himmel, 
Ealender, u. Slythus,' in Altor. Forich, ii. 0900) 364-395, and 
‘ Astronomisches-mythologisohes,' ib. iii. (1901) 179-211 ; F. X. 
Kugler, ‘Darlegungen u. Thesen fiber altbab. Ohronolocie,’ 
in ZA xxii. (1008) 03-78; T. (J. Pinches, 77ie Amherst Tablets, 
London, 1908, Introd. iii. ‘ The Calendar ' (pp. xix-xxiii). 

I'R. Hommel. 

CALENDAR (Buddhist). — Buddhism lias no 
general system of its own for measuring times 
and seasons. In the land of its birth the new 
religion was, in almost every particular, influ- 
enced by prevailing Brahmanical thought and 
practice. In ancient India the months were lunar, 
and the calendar varied in diflerent parts of the 
country. Every month, including the intercalary, 
or tliirteenth, had its mahatmya, or ‘ excellence.’ 
The Buddhist year was based upon the ancient 
Brahmanical rule that eveiynew-moon Aaj(darSa), 
and every full-moon day (paurnamasa), should bo 
set apart for religious observances. In later times 
the intermediate quarter-moon days were also Jield 
sacred. The number of fast days (vpavasatha) 
was consequently increased in Buddhism to four 
every month, or one per week. 

Another Hindu idea was incorporated into Bud- 
dhism in its observance of seasons. Hinduism 
celebrated the junction of six seasons, viz. spring, 
summer, the rains (varsa), autumn,^ winter, and 
the season of dew and mist. Buddhism added to 
these others of its own, but now generally ob- 
serves only three seasons — summer, the rain.**, and 
\vintCT. 

The festival of the New Year has been uni- 
versallj’ observed from earliest times. It cele- 
brates the victory of light over darkness. In 
Buddhist countries it signifies the triumph of 
Buddhism over ignorance. The corresponding 
Hindu festival is called Makara Sahkranti. In 


India, this marks the termination of the inaus- 
picious month Pausa, and the beginning of the 
sun’s northern course (nttarcijann) in the lieavens. 

Four eras are commonly current among Hindiw 
in India, but none is of Buddhist origin. In 
Burma, however, the third, the religious era, 
dates from 543 B.O., the year in which Gautama 
Buddha is supposed to have entered nirvana. 

In China the Buddhists have arranged their 
calendar of festivals and fasts to suit the Chinese 
months, which are lunar. In the popular calendar 
there is no mention of anything astronomical. Cf. 
art. Calendar (Chinese). 

In Ceylon each Buddhist monk is supposed to 
keep a calendar (tita), from which he learns the 
awach-hawa (the length of the shadow, by which, 
according to rules laid doum, varying with the 
time of year, the hour of the day may be known), 
the age of the moon, and the years that have 
elMised since the death of Buddha. 

In the Japanese calendar, as introduced from 
China, the year is divided into limar months (see 
Calendar [Japanese]). In 1872 the Japanese 
Government decided to discontinue the system of 
lunar months and adopt the Gregorian calendar. 

The Tibetan system of reckoning time is of 
mixed Western and Chinese origin- It is by the 
twelve year and sixty vear cycles of Juppiter, 
which have been deriveu through India from the 
West, but with the substitution of some Chinese 
astrological terms for the Indian, the Tibetans 
having derived their clironological system mainly 
from India, with their Buddhism. 

In all Buddhist lands the weekly fast is more or 
less strictly obsen’ed. The commemorative and 
other festivals, in the various countries, difler 
considerably, both in regard to the time of their 
observance and the manner in which they are 
celebrated. 

See, further, Festivals (Buddhist). 

LrreiUTtJnB.— Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism <, 1891, olso Buddhism, 1889 ; A. M. B. Irwin, The Bur- 
mese Calendar, 1901 ; R. Spence Hardy, Eastern ilonaehism, 
1850 ; J. G. Scott, The Barman, 1882, 1890, also Burma, 1900 ; 
Ceylon Almanac, 1802 ; Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880 ; 
William ’Bramsea, Japanese Chronolopical Tables, 1880 : L. A. 
Waddell, Lhasa and its llysteries, 1905. 

J. H. Bateson. 

CALENDAR (Celtic). — i. Precedence of night. 
— A certain knowledge of astronomy is ascribed 
to the Druids by Cmsar (do Bell. Gall. vi. 14 : * They 
discuss and impart to the youth many things re- 
garding the stars and their motion, the extent of 
the universe and the earth ’) and Pomponius Mela 
(iii. 2), and some passages of Irish texts support 
their statements. But this knowledge probably 
did not surpass the primitive astronomy of barbaric 
races everywhere, sufficient to adjust roughly 
the lunar and solar years; and it was doubtless 
mingled with astrologv (see Druids), Our ac- 
quaintance with the old Celtic calendar depends 
mainly on a few classical references, on scattered 
notices in Irish and Welsh texts, and on the frag- 
ments of the calendar of Coligny. The Celtic 
year was a lunar j'car. This is attested by a pass- 
age in Pliny (fi(A' xvi. 44) referring to the_ pluck- 
ing of the mistletoe by the Druids. This is done 
• ante omnia sexta luna, quae principia mensiuro 
annommque his facit, et seculi post triccsimum 
annum, quia jam virium abunde liabeat nec sit 
sui dimidia.’ While it has been suppo-ed from Uiis 
pa'^age that the Celts counted period.s of time 
from the sixth day of the moon, there is reason to 
believe, ns de Kicci points out (RCel xix. 20), t)iat 
'the phrase quae . . .facit , . . triccsimum annum 
is a general indication of the place of thc_ moon 
in the Gnuli.rii calendar, and tliat the subject of 
facit represented by quae is luna and not >efta 
i luna.' Thus each month, year, and cycle of thirty 
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years would begin with a new moon, not on the 
sixth day of the moon (cf. Jullian, Becherches sur 
la rel. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903, p. 63, where this 
view is also adopted). This custom of counting 
time Ig’ the moon is further attested by Cajsar (dc 
Bdl. Gall, vi. 18), who says that the Gauls ‘ define 
the divisions of every season, not by the number 
of days, Wt of nights ; their birthdays and the 
beginning of months and years they observe in 
such an order that the day follows the night.’ 
Many passages in Irish and Welsh texts miow 
incidentally that this method of counting by nights 

E revailed ; ‘three nights’ or ‘nine nights’ are 
reguently referred to, or a space of time is counted 
from such a night ; or, when a certain number 
of days and nights is referred to, ‘ nights ’ precedes 
‘days.’ Generally also when ‘night’ is used, it 
means a night and a day (of. our ‘se’nnight,’ 
‘fortnight’). This is in accordance with Indo- 
European usage (see Schrader, Reallex. der indoger. 
Altertumslctmde, Strassburg, 1001, p. 845 f.). 

2 . The calendar of Coligny.— A number of 
bronze fragments of a calendar were discovered, 
together with fragments of a statue of a god, 
at Coligny, near Lyons (the region formerly in- 
habited by the Sequani), in 1897. The calendar 
had probably been set up in a temple dedicated to 
the god. While some philologists have main- 
tained that its language is Ligurian, it is generally 
believed to be Celtic, though its place in the 
Celtic group is not precisely fixed. The calendar 
is generally dated towards the second half of the 
Ist cent. A.D. The fragments as restored show 
that it had been engraved on a long bronze tablet, 
and that it covered at least a period of five years. 
There are in all sixteen columns, fourteen of 
which give vertically four niontlia each, and two 
three months each ; in all, sixty-two months. 
These two columns are headed by an intercalary 
month, which occupies double tne space of an 
ordinary month. Each month is headed by its 
title, preceded in the case of the month called 
Samon by the word Mid, and in other cases by 
the initial M. This word mid has been explained 
as meaning ‘month’ (RCel xix. 215, xxi. 23; 
cf. Ir. ml, Welsh mis, ' month ’) ; but Loth contests 
this interpretation (BCel xxv. 130). To the title 
are added in the case of months of 30 days. Mat, 
Md in the case of months of 29 days, .ibNM, except 
in the case of the month Eguos of 30 days, which 
has Akm. Seven months have 30 days, and five 
29 days. Each month has its days numbered 
from 1 to 15 : then follows the word Atenoxjx, 
and the remaining days are again numbered 1 
to 14 or 15. When they are 14 in number the 
word Divektomv or DivonroMV follows. Each 
number is followed by symbols, initial letters, or 
words, the significance of which, "save in a few 
cases, has not been discovered, and is preceded by 
a sm^l circular hole in which a peg may have 
teen inserted to mark each day as it arrived. 
The names of the months as they occur in the 
calendar are -. 


oamon (30 days) 
Duman or Dumannos 
(29 days) 


Simivis (30 d 


Rivros (30 days) 

Anacan or Anacantlos 
(29 days) 

Open (30 days) e,urini litu 

^tios (30 days) Cantlos (29 

Ci^os*^*^™^ of the intercalary month of 3 


Equos (30 ( 
Elembiv (29 i 

Edrini (30 i 
Cantlos (29 i 


Old ^ter-month, from *gaiamo- (c 

W- Welsh oer: 
of fho god Elvos, tl 
U ® August. Eivos, according to Eh? 

• god whose statue was found along with the oatenda 


lie is represented ns Apollo, or perhaps as Augustus in the rfile 
of Apollo. Augustus, who hnd given his name to the month 
of August, was chosen to represent Eivos, the god whose name 
rave the month AtVoi= August (see Utiys, Trans. Srd Inter 
Cong, lltst. Itel., Oxford, 190S, ii. 223 ff.). 

The calendar is obviously lunar. The months 
are roughly lunar months ; seven of 30 days eacli 
and five of 29 days each give a year of 356 days, 
instead of the usual lunar year of 354 days as with 
the Greeks. Loth (iZCcZ xxv. 120) compares for this 
extra day the Irish, Welsh, and Breton phrase 
in contracts, promises, etc., ‘a year and a day,’ 
and states that the formula belongs to an epocli 
when the lunar year vpied in duration from time 
to time by a day. While the popular current year 
of 354 days was retained, all chance of error in 
fulfilling the contract was avoided by prolonging 
the duration of the contract by a day ; and it may 
have been religious and judicial scruples which 
led the Druids officially to augment the year by 
a day. We may compare Numa’s Roman year 
(lunar) of 355 days, the number being decided 
because of the belief in the virtue of odd numbers. 
In the calendar of Coligny a month of 30 days 
is intercalated every two and a half years, in effect 
making each year a year of 367 days. This is 
evidently part of a system by which a given 
number of lunar years was made to synchronize 
with a given number of solar years. 


Da Ricci IRCel xix. 217, xxi. 26) finds the key to the system 
In Pliny’s reference to n period of 30 years. In 30 lunar years, 
with 80 days intercalated every 2i years, there ore 11,010 
days, the difference between this and 30 solar years of S65'24 
dal’s (=10,9B7’20 days) being B2’80 days. De Ricci supposes 
(1) that every 16 years a month of 29 days was omitted, 
equivalent to 68 days in 30 years, thus reducing the 
difference to a fraction over 6 days ; or (2) noting that 
the month Equos, of 80 days, has attached to it the letters 
ANSI, reserved for months of 29 days, he supposes an error 
In the drawing up of the calendar. Altering Equos to a month 
of 29 days, and including the intercalary days (k 868 days in 
the year), we obtain in the 80 years’ cycle 10,980 days. In 
30 solar years there are 10,067’20 dai-s, which is nearly equi- 
valent to 371 lunations of 29’63 days, viz. 10,0BB’63 days. H, 
then, a month of 30 days were omitted from the calendar every 
80 years, this would give 10,960 days, increasing the error by 
B’C3 dal’s. These, however, are problematical solutions, and 
it Is unlikely that those who framed the calendar knew with 
mathematical exactitude the true duration of solar and lunar 
years. On the other hand, if they reckoned a solar year as 
consisting of 866 days, and if we assume the error in the month 
Equos, then the intercalated month of 80 days would give, in 
2} years, 016 days — exactly the number of days contained in 
2) solar years of 360 days. On such a system, if Equos were 
really a month of 80 days, the solar year may have been 
reckoned ns containing 367 days, which would produce the 


same result. 


The intercalary month of thirty days in 2 J yeara, 
equivalent to twelve days in each year, has ite 
days called by the name of the months in the 
calendar, beginning with Samon. Thus the twelve 
names are repeated two and a half times. Among 
the Germans and Hindus, as well as among the 
Celts, are found traces of twelve intercalary days 
or ‘ nights ’ in the year ; and relics of the custom 
still exist in Brittany, where the first twelve days 
of January or the last six days of December and 
the first six of January are called gourdeeiou, or 
‘ supplementary days.’ There is evidence also of 
their existence in Wales, where the twelve days 
added to the lunar year of 354 d^s were called 
Dyddiau Dyddon, ' days of days ’ ("William ah Ithel, 
Barddas, Llandovery, 1862, p. 422 ff.), equivalent 
to the ‘blank days’ of the "Welsh laws. We 
are thus, evidently, in presence^ of an old Indo- 
European method of accommodating the lunar year 
of 354 days to the solar year of 366 days (Loth, 
BCel xxiv, 310, xxv, 118). But in Brittany each 
of these days is regarded as prognosticating the 
character or quality of a month in the coming 
year. "With Uiis may he compared the fact that 
m Brahmanio belief the twelve days are ‘an image 
of the coming year’ (Schrader, op. cit. p, 391). De 
Ricci, therefore, surmises {BCel xxiv. 316) that 
this superstition was entertained by the framers oJ 
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was believed to be significant (see Natuiie 
[C eltic]).^ Hence the lunar montli was natur- 
ally divided into two parts, one before and one 
after full moon, in accordance with primitive 
usage. The calendar of Coligny divides the first 
16 days from the second 15 (or 14), which are also 
numbered consecutively from 1 onwards, and be- 
tween each half is placed in large letters the word 
ATENOUX, indicating the night of the full moon, 

' great night,’ or, as Thnrneysen translates it, 

‘ renewal ’ (Zischr. f. celt. Phxl., Halle, 1899, ii. 
823 nr. ; cf. Mid. Ir. athnxighudh), the period at 
\vhich the month renewed itself. The same divi- 
sion occurs in Wales, where pgtheumos, a fort- 
night, means ‘a fifteen night,’ and in Ireland, 
where cdkthiges had a similar meaning and wliere 
tedra cdicthiges meant ‘ three fifteens,’ i.e. a month 
and a half (Loth, RGcl xxv. 131 ; Rhj's, 361). 

6. The week. — Indo-European names for the 
week were late in being devised, and it is doubtfM 
whether with the Celts, in spite of the sacredness 
of the number 7, a week of 7 days or nights ex- 
isted before Christian influences were felt among 
them. Thus the Irish seachtmain, 'a week,’ is 
due to Christian missionary teaching and is a cor- 
ruption of Lat. s^itimana (cf. Gael, seachcbiin, 
Cornish seithun, Bret, sizun). Tlie new week in 
Wales was, however, called by a native name, 
wgthnos, ‘eight nights,’ in accordance until the 
custom^ of reckoning a period with the night on 
which it began and the night on which it ended. 
Thus xuythnos would be equivalent to 7i days, and 
it is possible that here the name of an earlier sub- 
division of the pgthewnos has been used for the 
later week of 7 days. Native to the Celts are 
periods of 9 and of 3 nights and days. The 
number 9 is of frequent occurrence and evidently 
of sacred significance in Celtic texts, and a period 
of 9 nights, or of 9 nights and days, is found 
as a well-marked portion of time in Ireland, and 
is called by Rhjs (o^. et<. 360) ‘the nine-night 
week.’ In Irish its title is ndmad, *a space of 
9 daj's’ (Stokes, BCel xxii. 428) ; cf. co cend 
namaide, ‘until the end of a ninth,’ t.e. of a 9-night 
week, — a plirase of frequent occurrence in the 
texts (cf. RCel xxii. 193), — while delays of 9 nights 
and periods of 9 nights are found in the Irish 
laws (Rhys, (m. cit. 363 ; Loth, JtCcl xxv. 134 ; 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, JStudes stir le droit celt., 
Paris, 1895, i. 365, ii. 112). Eoually in Welsh 
texts and laws the same perioa is found, e.g. 
delays of 9 days {Anc. Laws, i. 84, 94, 142, etc.), 
while both in Wales and Ireland the names for 
the O-night week were sometimes applied popu- 
larly to the new week. 

Rhys (op. ct«. 36S) supposes that the 9th night was held to 
contain all the others, ‘ns being the boundary or limit within 
which the week was comprised.’ If this he so, in accordance 
with the old rule of counting the night with which a period 
ended ns well as that with which it began, the period consisted ] 
of n nights and 8 days. Thus a 'day' must have intervened 
between each week, If each began with a night, unless, ns Is 
probable, the 0th night originally ended one week and began 
another, i.t. it was common to both. Later the period is one 
of n nights and 9 days. Rhys also finds mythical pcrsonifica- 
tions of the 9-night week according to two methods, and he 
cites cases of 9 personifications of a more or less uniform 
character, or a single personification with the attribute of 9 
alUachlng to it (op. cit. 860 H.)- These must be regarded ns 
hniotiicticaL Probably the P-night week was divided Into 
halves called noinden, of S nights and 4 days (cl. the cess 
noiridm triad, ' the Ulster men’s sickness of a week,’ explained 
as f: nights and 4 days). If 2 noinden thus made up the O-night 
week, the fith night must have been reckoned to each bain 
ending one and berinning another, as the 9th night also ended 
one week and began another (cf. Rhys, 863, SOS, 870). 

The week of 9 days being found among many 
races, its origin has been sought in various ways. 
Some have seen in it a multiple of the sacred 
number 3 (cf, the nnincrons triads and enueads 
of beings in ‘ Da Derga’s Hostel,’ RCcl xxii. 
passim) ; others have adopted Kant’s view that, 
before the synodical month of 29J days was 


adopted, the sidereal month of 27J days, divided 
into three parts, originated the period of 9 days 
(Loth, RCel xxv. 135 f.) ; Rhys oilers another but 
by no means convincing explanation (op. cit. 364). 

If the sidereal montli divided into three parts 
produced roughly a period of 9 days, this again 
divided by 3 gave a period of 3 days. In any case 
3 was a sacred number with the Celts, and a 
period of 3 days and nights occurs frequently in 
Irish and ‘Welsh texts. Thus a delay of 3 nights 
in iudicial matters is frequent (D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, op. cit. passim), and 3 nights and days of 
fasting, of hospitality, of a sojourn, of a j^onmej', 
of a truce, etc., are common (Loth, RCel xxv. 
132 f. ; ‘ Tain ho Fraich,’ ib. xxiv. 132 ; ‘Finn and 
the Man in the Tree,’ ib. xxv, 347, etc.), 

7. The day. — The old Celtic names of days 
have been replaced by others borrowed from 
other sources and due to Latin and Christian 
influences (see MacBain, Etymol. Diet, of the 
Gaelic Language, Inverness, 1896, p, 117 f,). As 
has been seen, the days during which the moon 
was waxing were with the Cdts, as with other 
peoples, considered propitious for many under- 
takings, especially for ritual purposes. This is 
gathered mainly from later folk-survivals; but 
older evidence is found in the case of the mistletoe 
cut on the 6th day of the moon, and in the fact 
that the Celtiberians danced in honour of tlicir 
god on the night of the full moon (Strabo, ill. 
iv. 6). Some eridence of ‘lucky’ days is al.so 
derived from the Irish texts (cf. e.g. ‘Songs of 
Buchet’s House,’ RCel xxv, 27). Certain dny.s, 
or groups of days, as well os certain hours of the 
day or night, were doubtless considered lucky or 
unlucky, as popular survivals show. Midday and 
midnight, according to Lucan (Pharsal. iii. 404 11’.), 
were hours when the Divine guardian of the grove 
showed himself, and when the priest himself 
dreaded to approach it. Certain days were ap- 
propriated to greater or lesser festivals, e.g. Sam- 
nain, Beltane, Lughnasadh, on the first of the 
respective months, ns well as to other periodic 
festivals, in some cases to divinities on their festal 
days — the communal sacrifice of the hunters of 
Galatia to their Artemis ‘ on the day of her birth ’ 
(Arrian, Cyneg. 33), the yearly sacrifices of the 
Irish to Cenn Cmaich (RCel xvi. 35), the periodic 
holocausts of the Gauls (Died. Sic. v, 32). Refer- 
ence may also be made to the meeting of the 
Druids of Gaul ‘at a fixed time of the year’ 
(Cffisar, de Bell. Gall, vi, 13). 
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CALENDAR (Chinese).- The Chinese calendar, 
which was practically copied by the Japanese, 
with the substitution of Japanese for Chine--o 
names, is scarcely so ancient as is genorally 
supposed. It is true that at an early penod the 
Chinese became acquainted with a twelve-year 
cycle of Juppiter, depending on that planets pro- 
gress throngn the twelve signs of the zodisc; but 
this cycle had in Ciiina only astrological fiignifi- 
cance, whereas in India it be<^me part of the 
calendrical system. It is equally true that the 
Chinese early endeavoured to formulate a luni- 
solar year, and there is evidence of a year of 300 
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days side by side ■with one of 366 days, the dis- 
crepancy het'VN'een the latter and the purely lunar 
year of 354 days being adjusted by intercalation 
at intervals of three or five years. Chinese tradi- 
tion ascribes to the Emperor Yao (24th cent. B.C.) 
the institution of an astronomical board for the 
regulation of the calendar, and this tribunal, -which 
stul issues the official calendar each year, was 
profoundly influenced by the science of the Jesuit 
missionanes of the seventeenth century. 

1. Era. — The Chinese have no initial point from 
which succeeding years are numbered. When re- 
cording dates, they usually give the name of the 
Emperor and the year of his reign (the first year 
of his reim being reckoned as beginning on the 
New Years Day after his accession), as is the prac- 
tice in England -with regard to Acts of Parliament. 
Besides this, however, they also employ a sexa- 
gesimal cycle, beginning •with 2637 B.C., for the 
years and days, and, to a limited extent, for the 
months. The basis of this cycle is the five elements, 
wood, fire, earth, metal, water {mu, huo, t'u, kin, 
schui), which, being divided into antitheses (active- 
passive, male-female, etc.), rive the sub-cycle of 
the ten heavenly stems {/can)'. Ida (‘growing 
wood’), yi (‘building wood’), ping (‘natural fire’), 
ting (‘artificial fire’), vm (‘earth). Id (‘earthen 
ware ’), kcng (‘ metal ’), sin (‘ wrought metal ’),jin, 
(‘running water’), kuei (‘standing water’). The 
second sub-cycle is formed by the twelve earthly 
branches {tschi), each designated by the name of 
an animal. This duodenary cycle, which is also 
found in Tibet, among the Tai and Khmer, and, 
at least in part, in Egypt, Old Turkish inscriptions, 
and the Turf&n fragments (Ginzel, Chronologic, 
i. 85 IT., 404, 411, 413, 501 f.i F. W. K. Muller, 

' “ Persisclie” Kalenderausdrlicke im chines. Tripi- 
taka,’ in SB A W, 1908, pp. 460-463), is as follows : 
isS (‘mouse’), tscheu (‘ox’), yin (‘tiger’), mao 
(‘hare’), schin (‘dragon’), szS (‘sn^e’), Tigu 
(‘horse’), wei (‘sheep’), schin (‘monkey’), yeu 
{‘cock’), siii (‘dog’), hai (‘s-wine’). The kan and 
tschi are grouped together, beginning 'with kia-tsl, 
and when the denary cycle has been repeated six 
times and the duodenary five times, the initial com- 
bination is repeated, and the cycle begins anew. 

The year 1910 is the 47th year of the present 
cycle; and, as Chinese chronologers begin their 
cyclic reckoning with the year 2637 B.C., the 
present is the seventy-sixth cycle. But they have 
not adopted the system of numbering their cycles ; 
and therefore a reader cannot tell to which cycle 
a date may belong, rmless he be assisted by the 
context. In some Wstorical works one finds both 
the cyclic number and the year of the reign given. 

2. Year and month. — The Chinese year consists 
of twelve (sjmodio) lunar months, and is made 
to correspond with the solar year by the occasional 
insertion of an additional, or intercalary, month. 
The space of time covered by twelve of these lunar 
months bmng less than the solar year by 10 days 
21 hours, in every nineteen years there are seven 
years of thirteen months. We shall now explain 
the rule under which the intercalary montlis are 
inserted. The length of a Chinese month is 29 '53 
mean solar days ; and the time which the sun occu- 
pies in passing through one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac averages 30 '44 days. These two periods 
being of so nearly the same length, it happens 
in most cases that a Chinese month begins when 
the sun is in one sign of the zodiac, and termin- 
ates when it is in another sign. But, as the month 
is the shorter of the two periods, occasionally 
there must come a time when a month begins and 
ends when the sun still remains in the same sign. 
Every such month is adopted as an intercalary 
montn ; and by this simple plan there is pro-vided 
exactly the right niimber of intercalary months to 


correct the divergence of the Chinese from the 
solar year. The intercalary month never occurs 
in the winter — not, as is generally supposed, 
because of some arbitrary rule, but because the 
sun (which moves faster in winter than in summer; 
is then travelling at more than its average rate of 
speed, and passes through a sign of the zodiac in 
less time than is occupied by a lunar month, so 
that at that season a month cannot possibly begin 
and end while the sun remains in the same sign. 

At the present time the first month of the year 
is known in Chinese by a special name, Tsching- 
yiie, ‘hallowed (or true) month’; but the remain- 
ing months are called the ‘second month,’ ‘thiid 
month,’ and so on. Anciently, however, the montlih 
were designated according to the characters of tlie 
tschi, which also corresponded to the twelve zodiacal 
signs {hung), although the latter were counted in 
reverse order. These old Chinese month-names 
were as foUows; TsS-yiie, Tschcu-yuc, Yin-yiie, 
Mao-yuc, Schin-yuc, SzS-yiic, Ngu-yiic, Wci-yiic, 
Schin-yue, Yeu-yiie, Siil-yiie, Sai-ym, their names 
being equivalent respectively to ‘child,’ ‘bud,’ 
‘plant-basket,’ ‘open door,’ ‘motion,’ ‘completion,’ 
‘encounter,’ ‘laden trees,’ ‘ripeness,’ ‘jug,’ ‘de- 
struction,’ ‘return to rest.’ 

An intercalary month takes its name from tlie 
month which precedes it. Thus, if it follows the 
fourth month, it is called the ‘ intercalary fourtli 
month.’ Every month begins with the first day of 
a new moon ; and the new year begins with the 
first new moon after the sun enters Aquarius. 
New Year’s day thus varies between 20th Januai-y 
and 19th February. As the length of a month is 
29*53 days, it must consist sometimes of 29, some- 
times of 30 days, the latter the more frequently. 

It results from the above-described conditions 
that the equinoxes occur regularly in the second 
and eighth months, the solstices In the fifth and 
eleventh months. 

The Chinese have no formal division of the 
month ; but it is a common practice among them 
to speak of anything as happening in the first 
decade (1st to 10th day), middle decade (11th 
to 20th day), or last decade, of such a month, 
much as we say, ‘ first week in June,’ etc. 

The first month of the luni-solar year was origin- 
ally Yin-yiie, as ordered, according to tradition, 
by Tsohuan-hiu (2513 B.C. ). In the second dynasty 
(1766-1123 B.C.) the beginning of the year had 
retrograded a month, in the third (1122-255 B.c.) 
two months, and in the fourth (255-209 B.C.) three 
months, until the Emperor Wu-ti, in 104 B.C., in 
his reformation of the calendar, is said to have 
made the year once more begin -with Yin-yiie — a 
tradition which must not be taken too strictly. 

3. Day. — As already noted, the Chinese divide 
their days into sexagesimal periods, their names 
being identical with those of the corresponding 
years : — Kia-tsi, Yi-tscheu, Ping-yin, Ting-mao, 
Wu-schin, Ki-szS, Keng-ngu, Sm-wei, Jin-schin, 
Kuei-ycu, Kia-siii, Yi-hai, Ping-tsS, Ting-tscheu, 
Wu-yin, Ki-mao, Keng-schin, Sin-szS, Jin-ngu, 
Kuei-wci, Kia-schin, Yi-yeu, Ping-siii, Ting-hai, 
Wu-tsS, Ki-tscheu, Keng-yin, Sin-mao, Jin-schin, 
Knei-szS, Kia-npu, Yi-wei, Ping-schin, Ting-ytu, 
IVu-siii, Ki-hai, Keng-tsS, Sin-tschcu, Jin-yin, 
Kuei-mao, Kia-schin, Yi-szS,^ Ping-ngu, Ting-wei, 
Wu-schin, Ki-yeu, Keng-siii, Sin-hai, Jxn-tsl, 
Kuci-tschcu, Kia-yin, Yi-mao, Ping-schin, Ting- 
szS, Wu-ngu, Ki-wei, Keng-schin, Sin-yexi, Jin-siii, 
Kuci-hai. This cycle of days is found in the most 
ancient historical records, the dates of important 
events being recorded by mention of the cyclic 
day, as well as of the day of the month, month, 
and year of reign. These cycles, though not used 
for ordinary purposes, have been continued ■without 
interruption to the present time. Besides this the 
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Chinese have long possessed a cycle of 28 da3's, 
designated by the names of the 28 Innar mansions 
{sicu, lntng)-.—Jno (‘hom’), l^ang {‘neck’), ti 

Cfundanienf-, fnnn /‘rnnm’l mV /<I,oor+>> 



icei (‘house-ridge’), schi (‘sacrificial hearth’), »i 
(‘■n'all’), huei (‘sandal’), lett (‘harvest voman^ 
U'ei (‘field vatclinmn ’), mao (‘setting sun’), pi 
(‘net’), tsui {‘mouth’), is'an (‘exalted’), ising 
(‘ veil ’), htci (‘manes’), lieu (‘ pasture’), sing (‘ con- 
stellation ’), tschang {‘net’), yi (‘uing’), tschen 
(‘ waggon ’). The week of seven days, on the other 
hand, is unknown, except in commercial centres 
freciuented by Europeans, where for Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., the names ‘first day,’ ‘second day,’ 
etc. (Li pai yi, Li pai 61, etc.), have been coined. 

The day begins at midnight, and is divided into 
12 tschi (see above, i), each of Avliich is subdivided 
into two parts, the former called tsch'u (‘begin- 
ning’) or kiao (‘odd’), and the latter tsching 
(‘ even ’). Each of these halves is subdirided into 
four 1 ^ 0 , or ‘ quarters ’ (tsch'u-k'o, ‘ beginning 
quarter,’ yi-h'o, ‘first quarter,’ etc.); and a k’o 
falls into 15 j[en (‘minutes’), while European in- 
lluenee has introduced further divisions corre- 
"ponding to ‘ seconds,’ ‘forenoon,’ and ‘afternoon.’ 

4. Other divisions. — An additional method of 
iiiarking time is aflbrded by the ‘ Twenty-four Solar 
Terms,’ which are dirisions of a solar year, and 
quite independent of the official j’ear with its 
twelve or thirteen lunar months. These Solar 
Terms commence alternately on the day of the 
sun’s entry into a sign of the zodiac, and on the 
day of its reaching tlie 15th degree in the sign. 
Their length thus averages 15*22 days, though it 
varies between 14 and IG days. The first term 
begins when the sun reaches the 16th degree in 
Aquarius, or approximately on the 6th of February. 
These ‘ Terms, ^ which are alternately odd (isie)an<l 
even (k'i), have the following names : — Li-tsch’un 
beginning of spring’), Yii-schui (‘rain-water’), 
ICing-tschi (‘coming-forth of worms'), Tsch’iin-fcn 
spring equinox ’), Ts'ing-ming (‘ pure clearness’), 
Ku-yii (‘seed rain’), Li-hia (‘beginning of sum- 
mer’), Siao-man (‘little fertility '), A/any-tscAwng 
(‘grain in granaries’), Hia-tschi (‘turning of 
summer’), Siao-scJiu (‘little heat’), Ta-schu (' great 
heat’), Li-is’icu (‘beginning of autumn’), Tsch'ti- 
schu (‘boundary of heat’), Pe-lu (‘white dew’), 
TsTeu-fen ( ‘ autumn equinox ’), Ean-lu ( ‘cold dew ’), 
Schwang-ldang (‘fall of hoar-frost’), Li-tung (‘be- 
ginning of nunter ’), Siao-siie (‘ little snow ’), Ta-siie 
(‘great snow’), Tung-tschi (‘turning of winter’), 
i'tVio-Aa» (‘little cold ’), Ta-Aan (‘great cold’). 
These terms are marked in the almanac published 
annually by the Government; and agricullnral 
operations, sowing, etc., are alwaj's regulated by 
them. Closely connected with them is the twelve 
days’ cycle often called the ‘ c^’cle of choice,’ \vhose 
twelve signs are associated with the 24 tric-iCi just 
enumerated, inasmuch as the last day of a Ei and 
the first day of the follou*ing isie come under the 
same sign. The names of the signs of this twelve 
days’ cycle, which has some connexion with 
astrology, 
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wei (‘dangerous’), tsch’ing_ (‘complete’), st 
(‘ conceive ’), Eai (‘ open ’), pi (‘ close ’). _ 

Mention should also be made of the three Chinese 
eras tschang, pu, and ki. The tschang is 19_lun»- 
solar years, when the relation between the nse of 
the new moon and the beginning of the A. i again 
begins ; the pu is a cj’cle of 72 years, when the 
difference between the tropical solar year and the 
lunar year is very nc.arly equal to the product of 
the sidereal and synodical time of revolution of the 


moon; and the ki is equal to 20 »n = 1440 years, 
and represents 261 sexagesimal cycles. 

LrrzitATrjiE. — Gaobil, ‘TwutA de }a chronolorfe chlnoIse,*in 
llfmoira de Facadimie da inscriptions, irvi., also ‘ Histoirt d< 
rostronomie chinoise,’ In Letlra tdifiantes, lAri. (Paris, 17S3); 
H. Fritsche. On Chronology and the Corutruction of the 
^lendar, with special regard to the Chinese Computation cj 
Time compared with the European (St. Petersbutv, 18S6); P. 
Hoang, De Calendario Sinico cari® no(i*onfs(Zi-Ka.Wei, 1S«): 
M. Tcbang, Synchroniswes chinoisa (Shan"h.ii, 1&05): G. 
Schlegel, Uranowraphie chinoise i. SO, S0-4SS (Levden, JS'S); 
F. K. Ginzel, Bandb, der mathematischen und'teehnischen 
Chronologic, i. 460-493 (Leipzig, 1900); R. Schram, Kalen- 
dariographische und ehronologische Tafeln, pp. xxii-ixx. 
239-2S2 (Leipzig, 190S). 

'T. L. Bullock and Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Christian). — ^The Christian calen- 
dar derived its name (in the languages of Western 
Europe), as it did its form, from the'Koinan pagan 
calendar (see Calendar [Roman]), which it gradu- 
ally superseded. The germ of the Christian 
calendar is to be sought in the customary ob- 
serv’ance, in each local church, of the death-days 
of its martyrs and bishops. Lists of these were 
preserved in the diptyebs of each church. Befer- 
ences to such lists meet us in St. CiTnan’s letters. 
Writing (Lp. 37) about recent martyrs, he rives 
direction that tlie day of their death should be 
noted in order that their commemorations might 
be celebrated among the memorials of martyrs. 
In another letter (Ep. 34) be mentions as a well- 
known custom the celebration of the anniversaries 
of the Passions of martyrs. Tertnllian (de Corona, 
xiii. ), reproving Christians for taking part in pagan 
commemorations, reminds them that tliey have 
their otvn registers and fasti. Sozomen [HE v. 3) 
testifies in regard to two neighbouring towns in 
Palestine, Gaza and Constantin, that, although 
they were united by Julian under one ciril govern- 
ment, each retained the festivals of its martyrs 
and the commemorations of the priests who had 
presided over it. See, further. Commemoration 
OF THE Dead. 

I. Calendar of Filocalus. — ^The earliest festival 
lists which have come down to us belong to the 
local church of Rome. They are contained in a 
compilation of chronological aooumentsof the date 
A.D. 354 — itself a re-publication of an edition of 
336. The title-page is inscribed ‘Furius Dionysius 
Filocalus titulavit.’ The name of this calligrapher 
is found in two inscriptions in Rome, in one of 
which he describes himself ns ‘ Damnsi Papae cultor 
atqiie amntor.’ He appears to have been employed 
by Damasus in desiring the lettering for the 
metrical epitaphs winch tljat Pope wrote for the 
tombs of the martyrs. The compilation commences 
with a civil calendar riving the national pagan 
festivals, but marking the (jliristian week by the 
letters A“G, which are prefixed in regular sequence 
to the days, side by side with the nundinal lettor.- 
A-H. ‘Tliis probably had become a feature of the 
State calendar since the observance of Sundej* had 
been legally sanctioned by Constantine in 321. 
There is a list of consuls from n.C. 610 to A.D. 354, 
in connexion with which certain Christian events 
are noted, riz. the birth and the deatli of Christ, 
and the arrival in Rome of SS. Peter and Paul, 
and their martyrdom. Other civil document.s are 
also given. Of special Christian interc.st arc a 
table of the daj*s of tlie occurrence of Easter from 
312 to 411, a catalogue of Bishops of Rome from 
Peter to Liberius, and two lists entitled respectively 
‘ Depositio eniscopomm ’and ‘ Depositio mart3Tuni,’ 
which note in calendar order the days of the buna) 
of the Roman bishops and mart3’r8, with the plwc 
of their interment, where the memonal scmcc 
"wns annually held* In the.^e two which wc 
maj* assuine were copied from official archives, we 
have the calendar of the Church of Komc. as 
concerned immovable feasts, of the year 
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With very fevr exceptions all the entries appear in 
the Roman calendar of the present day. 

An analysis of this primitive calendar yields the following 
results. The 'Depositio episcoporum' contains the names of 
fwelve bishops from Lucius (254) to Julius (352). The last two, 
ilarcus and Julius, are inserted at the end, out of calendar order, 
by the second editor. One bishop of the period, Maruellus, is 
omitted, and another, Xystus (Sixtus), is juaced in the martyr 
list. In the ‘ Depositio martyrum ’ 62 names appear, of which 
several are frequently assigned to a single day — that, no doubt, 
on which they sufEered together, as we know to have been the 
case with Perpetua and Felioitas. 24 days in all are observed — 
Ohristmas, which heads the list, and St. Peter’s Chair, Feb. 22 
(' VIII. Kai. Martias, Natale Petri de cathedra ’) being included. 
The only entries relating to foreigners are : ‘ Non. Martias 
[March 7] (depositio) Perpetuae et Felioitatis, Afrloae’; and 
' XVIII. Kal. Octob. (Sept. 14] Oypriani, Afrlcao, Romae cele- 
bratur in (coemeterio) Callisti.' There is no notice of martyrs 
who suffered before the Srd century. The earliest mentioned are 
Perpetua and Felicitas (202). The oldest Romans are Callistus 
(222), Oct. 14, and Hippolytus and Pontianus (235), Aug. 13. 
We may therefore conclude that the practice of celebrating the 
anniversaries of the martyrs at their graves did not arise at 
Rome until the Srd century. If the festival of anj' martyr of 
the 1st or 2nd cent, had become traditional, it would hardly 
have failed to find mention in the ‘ Depositio martyrum.' The 
entry ‘Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostense Tusco et Basso 
Cons.' [June 29] is not the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
these Apostles, but the commemoration of the translation of 
their remains in the year 258, The collection of Filocalus was 
preserved until recent times in two MSS of the 8th or 9 th centupr. 
One of these has totally disappeared, but two 17th cent, copies 
remain, one at Brussels and the other at Rome. Of the second 
MS, two fragments only survive in the library of Berne, but a 
copy made from it when entire is in the Imperial library at 
Vienna. (Mommsen has published the civil calendar in CIL i. 
334, the other documents in Mon. Oerm. Auct. Ant. ix. 13 f. 
For a summary of the contents of the collection, see Duchesne, 
Le Liber Ponlificalis, i, 1692, p. vi. f., and see also Rossi- 
Duchesne, Acta Sancl., Nov., tom. 2, pars i. p. xlviii. f.) 

2. Gothic calendar. — A fragment of a list of 
martyrs, in the Gothic language, of the end of 
the 4th cent., has been published by Mai from an 
ancient palimpsest in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan {Script. Vet. v. 66), and by Migne {PL xviii. 
878). It contains 38 days only, — from Oct. 23 to 
Nov. 30, — and in addition to national saints in- 
cludes the Apostles Philip and Andrew, and the 
Emperor Constantine. 

3. Calendar of Polemius Silvius. — A calendar 
of complete framework, i.e. with all the days of 
the year inserted, was drawn up by Polemius 
Silvius in 448 — in an appendix he names the consuls 
of the following year — and addressed to Eucherius, 
Bishop of Lyons (d. 450). Silvius had before him 
another calendar, which, as he says in the preface, 
he set himself to simplify for the use of the un- 
learned. The calendar has a curious resemblance 
to a modem almanac. Historical dates are entered, 
as, e.ff., the day of the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls (Id. Feb. ). The words ‘ Kalendas ’ ‘ Nonas,’ 
‘Idus,’ ‘Epiphania’ are explained by the author 
after a manner of his own. Weather indications 
are given. A few pagan festivals are recorded, 
evidently as legal or business dates. Christian 
commemorations are connected with 10 days only, 
and include Christmas, St. Stephen, Epiphany, St. 
Vincent (Jan. 22), the Passion (March 26), the 
Resurrection (March 27), St. Lawrence (Aug. 10), 
Hippolytus (Aug. 12), and the Dep^ositio SS. Petri 
et Paiui, which is assigned to Feb. 22 instead 
of June 29. The Maccabees (Aug. 1) — the one ()T 
commemoration in the West-— appears here for the 
first time. This calendar is preserved in a single 
MS of the 12th cent, in the public library at 
Brassels (edited Boll. Acta SS., June, vol. vii., 
Migne, PL xiii. 676, and Mommsen, CIL i. 335). 

4. Calendar of Tours. — A list of the fasts and 
vi^s in the diocese of Tours instituted by Bishop 
Perpetuus (461-490) finds a place in the SistoricB 
Francorum of Gregory, Bishop of Tours (x. 31). 
It mentions only the chief festivals, i.e. those 
preceded by a vigil. These are Christmas, 
Epiphany, the Resurrection on the fixed day 
hlarch 27 (VI. Kal. April. — the only date given), as 
well as Easter and Ascension Day ; also, among 


others, the Nativity and Passion of St. John 
Baptist,* St. Martin, St. Hilary, St. Peter’s Chair 
(Natale S** Petri episcopatus), and SS. Peter and 
Paul. The station days, quarta et sexta ferut, 
from Quinquagesima to St. John Baptist’s day, are 
appointed for observance amongst the fasts. 

5. Calendar of Carthage.— ^Phis calendar was 
first edited in 1682 by Mabillou in his Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, iii. 398. It was discovered by 
him in the monastery of Clugny, written on two 
parchment sheets, smce lost, which formed the 
covering of a copy of St. Jerome’s commentary on 
Isaiah. In this calendar, of the earlier Cartha- 
ginian bishops Cyprian (d. 258) alone is mentioned, 
being honoured as a martyr; eight bishops are 
commemorated as such, from Gratus who was 
present at the Council of Sardica (343) to Eugenius 
(d. 605). This latter date therefore marks the 
age of the final redaction of the calendar. From 
the names of the bishops, and that of St. 
Augustine (Aug. 29), we conclude that the calen- 
dar belonged to the Catholic Church and not to 
the Donatists. It begins on XIII. Kal. Maias 
(19th April), and ends on XIV. Kal. Mart. (Feb. 
16) — the nine weeks during which Lent occurs 
being omitted, either throu^ compliance with the 
Eastern custom, attested by the Council of Laodicea 
(between 343 and 381), which discouraged festi- 
vals at that time, or simply owing to a defect in 
the MS. The heading is : ‘ Hie continentur dies 
nataliciorum martyrum etdepositiones episcoporum 
quos ecclesia Cartagenis anniversaria celebrant.’ 
Martyrs and bishops are not separated, as in the 
Roman calendar, but the distinction is maintained 
by the different descriptions — natalicia (birthdays, 
i.e, into the higher life) and depositioncs (burials) 
—of their days in the heading. Moreover, in the 
list ‘ depositio ’ is prefixed to each bishop, except 
in the case of Cyprian (Sept. 14), who is classed 
among the martyrs. The number of days com- 
memorated — 79 — shows a large increase when 
compared with the 12 and 24 of the Roman lists of 
a century and a half before. The calendar has 
also become wider in its scope : 18 foreign names 
appear in it, as compared with the 2 in the 
Roman. Among these we observe 9 Roman saints 
3 of whom are not found in Filocalus, though no 
doubt at this time they were commemorated also 
at Rome. And, as regards the African saints 
they do not belong exclusively to Carthage, as the 
names in the Roman calendar are all Roman. 
Martyrs are included from the three ancient 
AJfrican provinces, viz. Africa proper, Numidia, 
and Mauretania. Festivals in honour of NT 
events and personages have multiplied. Christmas 
is now followed by its attendant feasts, St. Stephen 
(Dec. 26), St. John,® here coupled with his brother 
James (Dec. 27), and the Holy Infants (Dec. 28). 
With Christmas is also connected the day of St. 
John Baptist, i.e. his Nativity (VIII. Kal. Jnl.-l 
VIII. Kal. Jan. representing the six months’ 
interval of Lk 1“). We find also Epiphany 
(Jan. 6), SS. Peter and Paul (June 29), St. Luke 
(Oct. 13), and St. Andrew (Nov. 29). The Macca- 
bees (Aug. 1) has now gained a firm footing in the 
West (see Calendar of P. Silvius above, § 3). 

6. Syrian calendar. — The calendars which have 
hitherto occupied us were mainly of a local chsi- 
aeter. We come now to a calendar which takes a 
wider range, being formed by the inclusion of the 
Saints’ lists of several Churches. 

In 1837 there was discovered by Dr. Henry Tattam in the 
monastery of Bt. Mary Deipara, on the Nitrian Lakes in 


1 In the Sacramentarium Oallicanum the mass tor St. John 
Baptist (f.e. his Nativity) is followed by a mass for his Passion 
(Muratori, Lit. Rom. Vet. 1748, 878, 9). 

s The text has ‘ sancti Johannis Raptistae ’—undoubtedly a 
copyist’s error for Apostoli, as the Baptist is commemorated in 
the calendar on June 24. 
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l.irypt. a codex oontalning— In addition to the Ckmentine 
Itecii'jmtwnr, Eu»,r0iU8 on the Thtophania, and other works- 
in iiiicieJil aiJendar written in Syriac. Tattam acquired the 
MS for the British Museum, where it now lies. The calendar was 
ii_r^ edited by Vf. tVrightin the Joum. cf Sacred Lit., 18S6, riiL 
toll., with an Engr. tr. 423 ff., and subsequently by R. QralBn in 
the 2nd Nov. vol. ol the Acta Sanctorum, lii., the names beinp 
turned Into Greek by Duchesne. A note in the last page of the 
codex is to the effect that it was completed at Edessa In 411. 

The calendar consists of two parts. Part I. is 
arranged according to the Homan months (to which 
Syri.ac titles are ^iven), and contains the names 
of martyrs belonging to the Roman Empire. It 
begins on the day after Christmas (Deo. 26),* and 
ends on Nov. 24. Part II. contains a list of Persian 
martyrs, arranged in the order of their ecclesiastical 
standing as bishojps, presbyters, and deacons. As no 
dates are given, it must he regarded as a historical 
record, not as a calendar of martyr-festivals. 

The calendar proper (».e. Part I.) is evidently 
compiled from the martyr-lists of the chief cities 
in the Eastern (trans- Adriatic) part of the Empire. 
Only one local Roman feast (Xystus) occurs in it, 
and one African (Perpetua and her companions). 
The place of honour is riven to Nicomedia, which 
has been credited with by far the largest numW 
(32) of entries. From this and other indications 
we may infer that the first editor had his home in 
Nicomedia, and wrote in Greek. The date of his 
work is not earlier than 362, as martyrs are recorded 
who are mentioned by Socrates and Sozomen as 
haying suffered under Julian. Owing to careless 
editing, many saints are mentioned twice or even 
thrice. The names of distinguished martyrs had 
found place not only in their oivn bnt in other 
calendars, and when the lists w'pre combined, in 
cases where the day of celebration differed, they 
were alloived to appear again and again. The com- 
pilation is made up of Arian calendars. In the list 
received from Alexandria, Athanasius is omitted, 
but Arius is included. ‘ At Alexandria, Areios the 
jire.sby ter ’ is the entry opposite J uly 6. Lucian (of 
(Antioch), Jan. 7, andEuscbius(ofC(Bsarea), May30, 
are also commemorated. Possibly also ‘ Eusebius,’ 
Nov. 8, is the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. But in 
substance the Catholic and Arian calendars must 
liavc been much the same, as after the schism both 
parties, no doubt, retained the old lists, merely 
adding distinguished partisans. In 15 entries the 
words ‘of the ancient martjTrs’ are added to the 
name. If, as seems likely, this means that the 
martyrs mentioned suffered before the persecution 
of Diocletian, it follows that by far the greater 
number of the names of this calendar date from 
that persecution. From Nicomedia the calendar 
in all probability came to Antioch, and there 
received the long list of martyrs, falling little 
short of the Nicomedian, credited to that city. 
Tlience it was carried to Edessa, where it was 
translated into the Syriac vernacular, and again 
augmented by the addition of local saints. Here 
also the list of Persian martyrs was appended ; and, 
as thus edited, the calendar in the MS of 411 has 
come down to ns. In this calendar the only 
festivals other than Saints’ days noted are Epi- 
phany and Easter, the latter in connexion with tbe 
commemoration of All Martyrs, which is assigned 
to the following Friday. The only i^ostles com- 
mcuiorated are SS. John and Janies (Dec. 27), and 
SS. Paul and Peter (Dec. 28). St. Stephen, who is 
also called an Apostle, appears on Dec. 20. 

7. The Hieronymian Martyrology.— Tbe ten- 
dency to combine local festival records in one list, 
which w’c obsen'o in the Syrian^ calendar, finds its 
fullest development in the compilation which came 
to be popularly known ns the Hieronj'niian Mar- 


I The omission of Ohristmas Is remarkable. It probaWv Hood 
the comracncement of the year In the oripnal Gteea texs 
and was struck out by the SjTiAn copjist, influeoced by tbe 
esape of his own Chur^. 


tyrology.* It comprises, as its chief elements, the 
calendars of Rome, Carthage, and Sj-ria. The 
nucleus of the work is the Roman calendar, bnt of 
a later stage than that pr^ented to us by Filocrius. 
As it appears in H.M., it shows a great increase 
in martyr festivals. The 22 days marked for 
observance in a.d. 354 have growm to some 250, 
and, instead of the one or two names then allotted 
to each day, groups— sometimes large groups — of 
names are almost invariably found. Tbe calendar 
has, moreover, ceased to be merely urban and 
suburban. It includes all Middle Italy. Opposite 
* Romro ’ are placed festivals of places a consider- 
able distance from the city, even as far off as Forum 
Sempronii, 174 miles away— tbe number of niDes 
from Rome being here, as elsewhere, noted in the 
text. The list of Roman bishojis, kept separate 
from that of the martyrs by tbe ebronogrnpher of 
354, has been made a part of the general calendar, 
and_ has been continued (with the sole omission of 
Zosimus) to Boniface 1 ., of whom both tlie con- 
secration day (IV. Kal. Jan.) and tlie death day 
{II. Non. Sept.) are given. As tbe consecration day 
w'ould be observed only during the lifetime of the 
bishop, it may be concluded that the Roman cal- 
endar was received into the work shortly after the 
death of Boniface (422). After Boniface only Popes 
of wide-spread fame appear — such as Leo the Great, 
Hilary, and Gregory the Great — attached to whose 
names often occurs a notice showing tliat they 
were exceptionally added : e.ff. IV. Id. Sept. 
‘Hilarius per quem Victorius ordinem paschalem 
consoripsit.’ With the Roman calendar were in- 
corporated the calendars, in part or wiiole, of other 
Italian cities — which probably already formed two 
collections (of Upper and Lower Italy) before they 
came into the compiler’s hands— ana the calendar 
of Carthage. To the calendar of the West thus 
formed, a later editor added the Syrian festival list 
— tliat is, its first part, for of the second ho seems 
wholly ignorant — and tlius gave a kind of ecu- 
menical character to the work. Like tlie Roman, 
the two other chief sources have been received into 
H.M. with augmentations, as compared, that is, 
with the independent forms known to us. The 
African list has been ew'ollen by a number of 
martyrs who, it has been conjectured, suffered 
during the raid of Genseric, 428 (Achelis, Die 
Mart. pp. 103, 107). The Syrian calendar has been 
extended to 460, as the translation of the remains 
of St. Simeon Stylites, which took place in that year, 
is commemorated on Jan. 5. It is noteworthy that 
the editor, who evidently accepted the calendar ns 
Catholic, has in all innocence taken over its Arian 
colouring, the commemoration of the two bishops 
Eusebius being retained, and even that of Arius 
himself, his name appearing in tlie corrupted forms 
Arthoci, Artotes, or Ari Tlioti in diflerent MSS. 


The preface to H.M. takes the form of a letter addressed to 
St. Jerome by two bishops of North Italy, Chromatins ol 
Aquilcia and Heliodorus of Altlnum, in which they heg him to 
send them from the archives ol Casaren tlie famous festal 
calendarofEusebiusjnndofhisrcpIy,.' '' 
them this calendar in a curtailed for: ■■ 

most notable martyrs, and with the ‘ ' 

to tlie niontlis and days ol the 

fabulous association of the work wit., i-;. ■ . < . ' '-l 

tlie Martyrologj' received its name, and no doubt won In inrpe 
measure the prominent position which It attained. The pre- 
face is first cited by Cassiodorus (de Inititutione Dictn. litt. 
xxxli., Mipne, PL hx. IHS) in 644. As H.M, mu.st have Uen 
then in currency. Its final compilation, i.e, that which iini.ed 
Its Eastern with its Western elemenU, may be assifrned to an 
earlier date (e. 630) In the 6th century. Towards the end o( 
that cent, the knowledpe of it had reached the East. In 683, 
Eulonius, PatriarcJi of Alexandria, requested Gregory the Great 
to send him ‘the deeds of the martvra collected by Eus-bius. 
—a clear reference to the preface ol H.JI,,-^d the I ope in ms 
reply alludes plainly to tbe Jiarlv roioft}'. '^e wraplfer of If. JI 
was undoubtedly a native of North Italy. The additions n hi'-h 
he made to his ancient materials are, as we hare seen, niaini> 


t Hereafter cited as H-Jf. 
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Ualian, and the memorials of the northern cities seem best 
Known to him. He has also selected North Italian bishops as 
correspondents with St. .lerome in the preface. 

A work like H.il. would naturally receive augmentations 
from time to time. The most remarkable of these took place 
in iJaul. The numerous, almost daily, notices of Galilean saints, 
with other indications of Gailican use, point to this. Probably 
this expansion of 11. M. occurred at Auxerre, which, although 
a comparatively insignificant town, furnishes more festivals 
than any other, and has ail its bishops noticed but one. The 
last hisliop whose name is recorded is Aunacharius, and, as his 
‘ natale,' i.e. entrance upon office (Prid. Kal. Aug.), only— and not 
his death — is commemorated, we may assume that the recension 
was made during his lifetime or shortly after (c. 692). All 
existing MSS of H.M. are derived from this Galilean edition. 
The .Martyrology contains more than 8000 names of saints, large 
groups being aliotted to each day. On June 2 the names of 220 
saints appear. It frequently happens that the same martyr is 
commemorated on different days, in connexion with different 
places. This was a natural result of an uncritical combination 
of several calendars, when no care was taken to avoid re- 
peti tions. Transcriptional errors abound, in many cgises render- 
ing the entries unmeaning. We find often, as in the instance 
given above, names divided, or two names fused into one. 
'klilia' is sometimes changed into ‘milites.’ The names of 
cemeteries are regarded as names of martyrs. So great is the 
confusion, that de Buck, the first critical reviewer of H.M., 
gives as his verdict: ‘Nuilus forte in universe antiquitate 
horribilior iiber' (Prooemium to Index Bagiologicut ad Acta 
SS. Supplementum, Oct.). And the latest editors, de Rossi 
and Duchesne, in despair of emending the text, have simply 
printed the three chief MSS in paraliel columns (their edition 
IS prefixed to Acta Sanctorum, Nov., tom. ii., pats prior). 

8 . The later Martyrologies. — Martyrologies, 
called ‘ Menologiea ’ by the Greeks, are distinguished 
from calendars in this, that they do not merely give 
the names and dates of saints, but add historical 
or legendary accounts of their martyrdoms. Occa- 
sionfilly in H.M. the entries of the deaths of martyrs 
are thus enlarged, but this feature became charac- 
teristic in the works which succeeded and were 
based upon it, and which are therefore properly 
termed Historical Martyrologies. The chief sources 
from which these accounts are derived are, in addi- 
tion to H.M., the Passions and Acts of the Martyrs, 
the works of Eusebius, Eufinus, Jerome, Cyprian, 
Gregory the Great, the Liber pontificalis, etc. 

The series of Historical Martyrologies commences 
with the Martyrologium Romanum Parvumj^ com- 
posed at Rome about 700. It makes a rather spar- 
ing use of biographical matter, so that the Passxom 
found in H.M. are often more diffuse. About 
the same time Bede drew up his Martyrology. He 
made large extracts from his authorities, and 
added several English and Frankish saints to the 
Roman list, and also, contrary to the ’Western 
usage, introduced some names from the OT, taking 
their dates from Greek Menologies. He left many 
days vacant, but these were filled up by later hands, 
so that it is impossible to decide how much of the 
Martyrology ascribed to Bede is actually his. Bede 
was followed by a line of successors, each of whom 
used the works of his predecessors, whUe availing 
himself of other materials. These subsequent 
writers were Florus of Lyons (c, 830) ; Wandelbert 
of Prum, who composed a metrical Martyrology 
(c. 848) ; Hrabanus Maunis (c. 850), whose wort:, 
in the opinion of Achelis, is independent of Bede ; 
Ado, Bishop of Vienne (e. 870); Usuard, a monk 
of St. Germain-des-Pr 6 s, Paris (c. 875), whose book 
is practically an epitome of Ado’s, and was the 
most used of all the Historical Martyrologies ; and 
Notker Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall (c. 896). The 
Martyrologium, Romanum, which was compiled by 
Baronius at the instance of Gregory xili., is a 
revised and augmented edition of Usuard. It 
was prescribed for exclusive use in choir, at the 
canonical hours, by a Papal brief in 1584. 

Achelis traces a twofold series of Martyrologies, startmg from 
n.M. : a Roman-French line, viz. M.R.P., Ado, Usuard, and Bar- 
onius; andan Anglo-Saxon-German line, viz.Bede,Florus,Wandel- 
hert, Hrabanus Maurus, and Notker. Dorn Quentin does not 
make this distinction. lie regards Bede as the source of all the 
later Martyrologies, and places M.B.P. late in the series, after 848^ 

The forementioned Martyrologies were written in 

1 Hereafter cited as M.R.P. 


Latin. A Martyrology in Anglo-Saxon, which is 
probably a translation made c. 850 from a Latin 
original of 750, has been edited by Herzfcld, London, 
19p0. Two others, in Irish, and including many 
Irish saints, have come down to us— the Martyr- 
ology of Oengus, of the date 804, composed in 
rhj'ined verse, apd the Martyrology of Gorman, 
also metrical, written bettveen 1166 and 1174 (both 
edited by "Wliitley Stokes for Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1895 and 1905). The need for Historical 
Martyrologies arose from the practice of reading the 
Passions of the Saints during Divine Service. This 
custom is first mentioned by Aurelian, Bishop of 
Arles (545) (Regula ad monachos, Migne, PL Ixviii. 
396). It was the origin of the Lections subsequently 
inserted in the Brevia^. The earlier practice was 
to read passages from Holy Scripture alone. 

9 . Later calendars, — We have seen that H.M. 
is essentially a collection of the calendars of local 
churches. Such calendars, in fact, could be in 
many cases reconstructed from the materials which 
it furnishes. But, apart from H.M. and the early 
calendars of which we have already treated, we 
do not meet wth calendars proper until the 8 th 
century. In the West, however, the lack of 
calendars is supplied by the liturgical books of the 
Roman and Gailican {i.e. non-Roman) rites, as in 
them provision is made for special Masses on Sun- 
days and other days of observance, following the 
local festival lists. The books of the Greek Church 
do not help us here, as it has never been the Eastern 
custom to vary the Liturgy according to the day 
or season. In the Western Service-books the 
Sunday cycle appears for the first time, and thus 
an important feature is supplied, in which the early 
calendars and the Martyrologies, which, with rare 
exceptions, notice immovable feasts only, are lack- 
ing. At first the Saints’ days were distributed 
through the whole year, but eventually, as their 
number continued to increase, they were placed 
together in a separate division of the Service-books, 
the Proprium ae sanctis, apart from the cycle of 
Sunday services, the Proprium de tempore. 

Belonging to the 7th cent., among books of the Galilean rite, 
we have the IlUsale Gothicum, which was apparently drawn up 
for the diocese of Autun ; the Lectionary (i.e. book of Lections 
read in the Mass throughout the year) of Luxeuil, which probably 
represents the use of the church of Paris (Dom Morin, Revtu 
B&nedictine, 1893, p. 438) ; and the Leolionary of Silos (ed. Morin, 
Bruges, 1803, under the title Liber Comicusy which shows the 
festival list of the ancient ecclesiastical province of Toledo. To 
the 7th cent, also belongs the Gelosian Sacramentary, a Roman 
Service-book in use in France before the time of Charlemagne. 
The earlier Leonine Sacramentary, being a private collection of 
Masses, is an uncertain guide as to the calendar of its age. 

Coming to the 8th cent., we have the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
containing the Roman liturgical services of the time, adapted for 
use in France (for the Roman Sacramentaries, see art. CoiiKOi). 
In it, with Alcuin’s supplement, the Sunday cycle, as represented 
in the Proprium de tempore of the later missals, is almost com- 

S lete, We have also the Calendar of Charlemagne (ed. Piper, 
lerlin, 1858)— a Roman calendar with many Frankish saints In- 
serb^. Of the same age is a Lectionary published bj’ Fronteau 
in 1652, from a MS written in gold characters belonging to the 
Church of St. Qenevibve, Paris. The East is represented in this 
century by Coptic calendars published by Selden (de Synedriit, 
iii. 16, London, 1659-56) from SISS which have since disappeared ; 
and by the Menology of Constantinople, which gives a long list 
of the martyrs, confessors, and doctors of the Eastern Church, 
but only three martyrs of the West— Lawrence, Gervasius, and 
Protasius (ed. by Morcelli, Rome, 1788). 

To the 0th cent, belongs the Sacramentarj’ of Cologne, which 
contains a complete calendar — that of Rome, with the addition 
of the local saints of Cologne. The Sacramentary has been 

S rinted, but without the calendar, by Panielius, Lilurgicon 
Icclee. Lot., tom. it, Cologne, 1671. The ‘ Conies ’ of Ada at 
Trbves, with full festival list, is also of this cent. (ed. in Die 
Trierer Ada-Handschrift, Leipzig, 1889, pn. 16-27) ; so is the 
marble calendar of Naples, which is rem.arkable as containing 
several Eastern features ; e.g. OT personages are admitted, the 
Council of Ephesus is commemorated (Aug. 4 ), also Constantine 
(ilay 21), Theodosius (Nov. 10), and a few Bishops of Constan- 
tinople (^. Mai, Jt'ova Coll. Script. Vet., Rome, 1821). Another 
calendar of the 9th cent, is incorporated in a treatise de Compute 


1 From ‘ Comes '«=‘Leotionarius,’ f.e. the book which is th« 
• companion ’ of the priest in Divine worship. 
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by an unknown author (Migne, PL cxxlx. 1274). It seems to 
belong to the diocese of Sens, The Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, 
Oxford, 1833) conti^ns the calendar of Glastonbury, e. 970. At 
foot of p. xliv. the editor gives a list of English calendars in MSS 
of 9th to nth centuries. The Bosworth Psalter (ed. Gasquet 
and Bishop, London, 1903), gives the calendar of Canterbury 
(between 983 and 1023) practically as it stood before Archbishop 
Lanfranc substituted for it the calendar of IVincliester, the 
capital. 

When Missals and Breviaries took the place of the earlier 
Sacranientaries, Lectionaries, eta, they were generally provided 
with calendars. A great number of these, and also of separate 
calendars, have survived, and many have been published. See 
for specimens Hampson, Medii cevi Kalendarium. vol. i., 
London, 1841. 

IVith the exception of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon documents 
already referred to, vemaciilarcalendars are hardly metwith until 
towards the close of the Middle Ages. A calendar in French, of 
the 13th cent., is preserved in the Library of Paris. Another in 
Norman French of the 14th cent. (Harl. MSS. Cod. 273) is in- 
cluded in Hampson’s collection (see above). Calendars in German 
also appear for the first time in the 14th century. Themediajval 
calendars, like those prefixed to modem missals and breviaries, 
and to the Book of Common Pras’er, are • perpetual,’ i.e. not tor 
any special year, but containing only the invariable elements 
common to all years, tables being generally provided by which 
the movable feasts for any particular year may be ascertained. 
The first printed calendars imitate the MSS in their arrange- 
ment, and, like them, are perpetual. Weale (AnaUcta liturgiea, 
vol. i., Lille and Bruges, 1839) gives calendars at the 15th and 
early IGth cent, belonging to several continental dioceses. 
Heitz (Bundert EalenderBnkunahtln, Strassburg, 1905) has 
reproduced in facsimile 100 calendars printed for popular use 
in Germany in the 16th century. They consist of single broad- 
sheets, are mainly written in German, and mostly contain only 
a few dates, ecclesiastical and civil. The first calendar for a 
definite j-ear was printed in German and Latin by John Regio- 
montanus at Nuremberg in 1476. It is arranged for the years 
1476, 1494, and 1613, as the first years of a nineteen-year cj-cle, 
and so designed that the dates for other years can be calculated 
from it. 

10. The Sunday cycle. — (1) Western. — ^All Sun- 
days in the year, like the movable festivals, depend 
upon the date of Easter, with the exception of 
those connected with Advent and Christmas, t.e. 
those which occur from Nov. 27 to Jan. 6, both 
inclusive. The Sunday cycle begins with Advent 
Sunday, which is always the nearest Sunday to the 
Feast of St. Andrew (Nov. 30), either before or 
after. Three more Sundays in Advent follow; 
then two after Christmas, in case Advent Sunday 
falls on a day from Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, otherwise 
only one. Next come Sundays after Epiphany — 
from one to six, according to the position of Easter ; 
Septnagesima ; Sexagesima ; Quinquagesima ; six 
Sunda 5 ’s in Lent — the two last being generally 
known as Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday; 
Easter Day: five Sundays after Easter; Sunday 
after Ascension ; 'Whitsunday ; Trinity Sunday ; and 
lastly, Sundays after Trinity — from twenty-two to 
twentj’-seven, according ns Easter falls later or 
earlier. The reckoning of Sundays after Trinity is 
that of the Church of England, and the one that 
appears in most English almanacs. The Church of 
Rome and the Greek Church number the Sundays 
after Pentecost (Whitsunday). 

(2) Eastern. — In the East, all the Sundays except 
those immediately before and after Christmas Day, 
Epiphany, and the Exaltation, depend upon Easter. 
According to the calendar of Constantinople, with 
which the Russian and Georgian practically agree, 
tlie cycle of Sunday observance begins M-ith the 
Sunday wliich in the West iinraediately precedes 
Septnagesima ; i.e. it starts with the season pre- 
paratory to Easter. The Sundays usually take their 
names from the (3ospel of the day. The^Ist Sunday 
is called the Sunday of the Publican and the Phari- 
see (Lk 18’“-“). Then follow in order : the Sunday 
of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15«-“) ; Abstinence 
Sunday, KvpiaKr] rijt ds-fSx/jfO) (the Western Sexa- 
gesimal — so called because it is the last day on 
which flesh is eaten, though the fast does not begin 
until the following week ; Cheese-eating Sunday, 
KvpiaKT] Tijt Ti'/io^dT-ou (Quinquagesima) — thus named 
because cheese and butter are allowed to m ^ten 
until the end of the day ; 1st Sunday of the Fa-st, 
or of Orthodoxy (1st Sunday in Lent) — com- 


memorating the conclusion of the iconoclastic 
controversy ; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th Sundays of the 
Fast; Pahn Sunday [Holy and Great Monday, 
Tuesday, etc.] ; Easterj Day (x. toO ndcr^tr), some- 
times called Bright (Ad^iwpa) Sunday [Mondaj’, 
Tuesday, etc., of the Renewal (Aiaxair^o’i^ios)] ; 
Antipascha, or Sunday of St. Thomas (Jn 20'''-’‘) ; 
Sunday of the Ointment-Bearers (Mk 15<^-1C®); 
Sunday of the Paralytic (Jn ; Sunday of the 
Samaritan Woman (Jn 4'-“) ; Sunday of the Blind 
Man (Jn 9’'“) [Ascension Thursday]; Sunday of 
the 318 Fathers of Nicnsa ; Holy Pentecost ; and 
All Saints’ Sunday (Trinity Sunday). The Sundays 
that follow are numbered after Pentecost, or are 
styled the Sundays of St. Matthew. Next come 
Sunday before the E.\altation, i.e. of the Holy Cross 
(Sept. 14) ; and Simday after the Exaltation. The 
Sundays onwards, up to that which corresponds 
with the Western 2nd Sunday in Advent, are 
numbered after Pentecost, or are styled Sundays 
of St. Luke. Then follow : Sundaj’ of the Holy 
Forefathers ; Sunday before the Nativity of Chri.st; 
Sunday after the Nativity; Sunday before the 
Lights, i.e. Epiphany ; and Sunday after the Lights. 
The remaining Sundays, up to the Sunday of the 
Publican, are reckoned after Pentecost, or are 
called Sundays of St. Luke. 

II. The computation of Easter. — The primitive 
Christians all agreed in celebrating Christ’s death 
and resurrection at the season when they actually 
occurred, that is, at the time of the Jewish Pn-'s- 
over. They also agreed that the Crucifixion took 
place on a Friday which coincided with the 14th 
day of the first Jewish (lunar) month Nisan, the 
day on which the Paschal lamb was slain. But a 
division of opinion prevailed as to the days or day 
on which the death and resurrection should be 
commemorated. The Christians of Rome and of 
the West, claiming the authority of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, uith many Eastern Churches, attached 
most importance to the days of the week, Friday 
and Sunday, on which these events happenecT. 
If 14th Nisan did not fall upon a Friday, they 
celebrated the death of Chnst on the Friday 
following it, and the resurrection on the Sunday 
that succeeded, continuing their fast until the 
latter date. On the other hand, the Christians of 
Asia (proconsular) and of some neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who traced their tradition back to St. John 
and St. PliUip, insisted upon the observance of the 
day of the month on which our Lord suffered, hence 
receiving the name of ' Quartodecimans.’ They 
always celebrated Christ’s death on 14tfi Nisan, 
irrespective of the day of the week, and, ending their 
fast at 3 p.m. (the hour when our Lord expired), 
then began their Paschal feast, thus commemorating 
the death and resurrection on the same day. It is 
noteworthy that ‘Pascha,’ which subsequently 
came to mean the day of the rcsjirrection, was 
employed, when first used as a Christian term, to 
designate the day of the passion (Tertiillian, adv. 
Jud. 10; de Bapt. 19). The distinction of irtfvxa 
cTavpdxrifior, Good Friday, from -irdaxa avaariinnov, 
Easter Day, marks a transitional use of the word 
(Suicer, Thes. eccl. ii. 621 f., i. 304). 

The first recorded occasion on which the two cxwtoms came 
Into competition was the visit of Polycarp, Bishop of SmjTna, to 
Anicctus, Bishop of Rome (c. 16S). It was then jud{?cd fitting 
that each party should abide by its own usage. Tliecontrovem* 
was renewed In 193 by a later Bishop of Home, ^ ***4 

Instance, apparently, several Councils were held In the East and 
West, which dccidccl acrainst the Quartodecimans. These refusal 
to rive up their traditional usage, and fonml a criampion in 
Polvcratcs, Bishop of Ephesus, who wrote a vigorous letter to 
■Victor In defence of their position, Victor cxcommunfca 4 ,<*fI the 
Quartodecimans, and endeavoured, but without ipircc^s, to 
induce other Churches to do the same. Finally, mainly through 
the mediation of Irenaius, BL'hop of LyoM, who, m a native of 
Asia and a Western bishop, was in touch wth both parties, peace 
was restored, and the Asiatics were aliowwl to rcuin their u«3ge 
untn the Council of Klcaa (Eusebius. //A 23. .1). 
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As Christians made their Paschal anniversaries 
coincide in season ■with the Passover, so, for a long 
period, they were satisfied to accept the Jewish 
computation of the time of that festival, which 
should fall on the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox. But in the 3rd cent., owing to sup- 
posed errors in the Jewish calculation, which 
was based on a lunar cycle of 84 years, and also 
doubtless with the desire to be independent of the 
Jews, Cliristians began to frame lunar cycles for 
themselves. The earliest of such cycles extant is 
one drawn up at Rome by Hippolytus, about the 
year 222. This was a 16-year cycle, that is, it 
assumed that the new moon’s fell on the same days 
of the month at the end of every 16 years. So 
highly esteemed was Hippolytus for his work, that 
a statue of him, still in existence, was erected in 
Rome, with his cycle engraved on the sides. But 
the cycle proved faulty, and although emended in 
243 by another calculator, the author of de, Pascha 
computus (published as an apjiendix to St. Cyprian’s 
worlcs), it was not retained in use. In the negin- 
ning of the 4th cent, we find an 84-year cycle 
again employed at Rome (Ideler, ii. 238). At 
Antioch tlie computation according to the Jewish 
methods was maintained until the Council of 
Niccea. It was at Alexandria that special study 
was given to the question, and from it ultimately 
came the ruling which found general acceptance. 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, in a Festal 
Epistle (c. 250) published the earliest Greek Paschal 
canon on record. It was calculated on an 8-year 
cycle, and it specified that Easter should not be 
celebrated until after the vernal equinox (Eusebius, 
HE vii. 20). Subsequently (c. 277) Anatolius, a 
native of Alexandria and afterwards Bishop of 
Laodicea, took the momentous step of making 
Meton’s cycle (see below) of 19 years the basis of a 
new Paschal canon (ib. vii. 32). This was adopted 
at Alexandria, with the important change that the 
vernal equinox, which, according to Anatolius, fell 
on March 19, was assigned to March 21. 

It should here be stated, for the sake of clear- 
ness, that the need for the employment of cycles 
for fixing the date of Easter arises from the fact 
that the conditions for determining it involve both 
the solar and the lunar year. As Easter day must 
be a Sunday, and one subsequent to the vernal 
equino.x, the solar year is involved. As, again, 
Easter day bears a certain relation to the age of 
the moon, the lunar month and year become a 
necessary element in the calculation. The Metonic 
CTcle was that upon which the determination of 
Easter was finally based. Meton, an Athenian 
astronomer, discovered (c. 433 B.c.) that in 19 solar 
years there are almost exactly 235 lunar synodic 
months, so that after the completion of every cycle 
of 19 years the new moons_, and therefore all other 
phases of the moon, recur in the same order and on 
the same days of the month as they did at the be- 
ginning of the cycle. An error in the Metonic cycle 
was pointed out and correctedby Callippus of Cyzicus 
in 340 B.c. Meton calculated that 19 solar years 
contained 6940 days. He therefore assumed that 
the length of the solar year was 365jV days, that is 
jV longer than 365J days — a more approximate 
length, as was afterwards ascertained, and later on 
adopted in the Julian calendar. This excess -would 
amount to a whole day in 76 years. The Metonic 
cycle, therefore, would be a day wrong at the end 
of that time, and should be corrected by dropping 
a day. This was done by a rule introduced by 
Callippus that every fourth cyde should consist of 
6939 days instead of 6940. Some 200 years later a 
further correction was made by Hipparchus. He 
found that the Callippic year of 365i days ■was about 
of day too long, and therefore proposed to 
omit one day at the end of every 304th year. 


The lack of uniformity as to the date of Eastei 
caused many inconveniences, and exposed Chris- 
tians to the derision of pagans (Epiphan. Hwr. 
Ixx. 14). In the West the 1st Council of Arles 
(314) attempted, but without success, to make the 
existing Roman use universal by decreeing ‘ ut 
Pascha Dominicum uno die et uno tempore per 
oinnem orbem a nobis observetur ’ (Mansi, Collect. 
Concil. ii. 471). The Council of Niciea (325), at the 
request of the Emperor Constantine, next took up 
the matter. Its deliberations, we know, resulted 
in the decision — involving the condemnation of the 
Quartodecimans — that Easter day' should always be 
kept on a Sunday and never at the same time as 
the Jewish Passover (Socrates, HE i. 9 ; Euseb. Fit. 
Const, iii. 18), but what the Council further decreed 
on the subject is involved ha doubt. St. Ambrose, 
in a letter written about 60 years afterwards, 
states that it resolved that the moon of the first 
month should be determined by the cycle of 19 
years (Ambrose, Oper. ii. 880, Epist. 23). But in 
the extant records of the Council no trace of such 
a decree exists. The most probable solution of the 
difficulty is that the Council commissioned the 
Church of Alexandria, as most skilled in astronomi- 
cal science, to frame a rule based on the 19-year 
cycle.’ After the Council of Nicsea, the Paschal 
computation' of Alexandria was generally accepted 
throughout the East, but the Roman Church re- 
tained its own rules of calculation ; so that it 
frequently happened that Easter was celebrated on 
difierent days at Rome and Alexandria. At last, 
through the instrumentality of Dionysius, a Scy- 
thian and a Roman monk, the question was settled. 
The Alexandrian computation, as modified by him 
in 525, was adopted at Rome, and subsequently’ 
gained universal acceptance in West and East. 

The countries which fell latest into line with the 
rest of the Church in the matter were the Briti-sh 
Isles and Gaul. The British and Irish Christians 
had learnt to compute Easter according to the cycle 
of 84 years which had been in use at Rome in the 
beginning of the 4th cent., and they continued this 
practice unaffected by changes elsewhere. Not 
only was this cycle erroneous in its method, but it 
permitted the occurrence of Easter Sunday from 
I4th to 20th Nisan (Bede, HE ii. 2, 4, 19). As 16th 
Nisan is the earliest day on which Easter can fall, 
we may probably see here the result of a confusion 
between the earlier and the later meaning ofpascJut 
— that word, which in 300 meant Good Friday, had 
now come to mean Easter day. The bitter contro- 
versies on the Easter question which followed the 
arrival of the Roman St. Augustine in England were 
not settled until 747, when the Coimcil of Cloveshoe 
decided in favour of the Roman usage. In Gaul a 
Paschal cycle of Victorius, Bishop of Aquitaine, 
dra-wn up at Rome in 457, which had been employed 
by Dionysius as the basis of his table, found such 
acceptance that it continued in use until the time 
of Charlemagne. 

The conditions which were finally adopted for 
the determination of Easter are these : 1. It must 
be kept on a Sunday. 2. (a) This Sunday must 
be the next after the 14th day of the Paschal 
moon reckoned from the day of the new moon 
inclusive. (6) If the 14th day should happen to 
be Sunday, Easter must not be kept until the 
foUowng Sunday. 3. The Paschal moon is the 
calendar moon whose 14th day falls on, or follows 
next after, the day of the vernal equinox. 4. The 
21st March is to be taken as the invariable day of 
the vernal equinox. The object of the second rule 
is to prevent Easter from being kept either before 

1 Cyril of Alexandria (‘ Prologns pasohalis,’ ed. Patavlus, de 
Doctrina Temporumf Paris, 1C27, ii. A|)pend. p. 881), claims for 
his Church such a 83 Tiodical commission to calculate Easter, 
but does not mention the Council which conferred it. 
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the day of the Jewisit Passover — which Avould put 
the Resurrection day before the day of the As- 
sion ; or on the Passover day— a coincidence which 
Christian prejudice regarded as intolerable. The 
follo^ving onef summary of these conditions is 
given in the chapter * De anno et ejns partibus’ 
prefixed to the Roman Missal and Breviary : 

* Ex decre^ Bacri Concilii Nicaeni Pascha, ex quo rellqua 
Festo mobiHa pendent, celebrari debet die Dominico, qui 
proxime succcdit xiv Lunae primi niensls ; is vero apud 
Hebraeos vocatur primus mensis, cujus xiv Luna vel cadit 
in diem verni aequinoctii, quod die 21 mensis Martil contingit, 
vel propius ipsum sequttur.* 


It is important to bear in mind that, as stated in 
rule 3 above, the moon * by which Easter day is 
calculated is the calendar moon or moon of the 
lunar cycle, and not the actual moon of the 
heavens. The real motions of the sun and moon, 
being variable, have not been employed by the 
Church for the fixing of her festivals. Similarly 
the vernal equinox in rule 4 is not the true but 
the calendar equinox. The true equinox obviously 
cannot be fixed to a single day, because, in con- 
sequence of the intercalary day every fourth year, 
it must necessarily oscillate between two days 
(Clavius, V. §§ 12, 13). 

The Dionysian Easter canon had been generally 
accepted throughout Christendom ; but it suffered 
from two defects which in process of time compelled 
attention, (a) Taking for its basis the Julian 
calendar (see Calendar [Roman]), it assumed that 
the solar year consisted of exact^ 365J days. But 
the solar year falls short of the Julian estimate by 
somewhat more than 11 minutes, and this error 
would accumulate to one day in about 128J years. 
(6) It further assumed that 235 lunar months are 
exactly eq^ual to 19 Julian years, whereas they are 
nearly IJ tiours shorter— a difference which Avould 
accumulate to one day in 308 years. Notice was 
directed to the matter at the bemnning of the 13th 
cent, in the Computus of Conraa, and later on by 
an anonymous iviiter, generally supposed to be 
Vincentius of Beauvais. A treatise of Roger 
Bacon, ‘ De reformatione calendce,’ which wm 
addressed by him to Pope Clement IV., is still in 
MS at Rome. In the East also, Isaac Argyrus, a 
Greek monk, contributed (1372) an essay on the 
subject (criticized in Petavius’ Uranologion, Paris, 
1630, lib. viii.). In the 15th century the matter 
was brought before the Council of Constance (1414) 
by Cardinal Peter D’Ailly and before that of 
Basel (1436) by Cardinal Cusanus. It was again 
mooted at the Lateran Council under Leo X. JFin- 
ally, the Council of Trent delegated the revision 
of the calendar to the Rope, and Gregory Xin. 
carried it out in 1582. The Ptmal commission 
appointed for this purpose worked upon proposals 
made by Luigi Lilio, a Calabrian astronomer. The 
commission was presided over by a distinguished 
mathematician, CJhristopher Schliisseh who is better 
known by his Latinized name Clavius. To him 
the reformed calendar is mainly due.’ For these 
earlier suggestions about revision sec ^the ‘Pro- 
csmium ’ to Clavius’s work, and Ideler, ii. 300 ff. 

At the time that the Gregorian revision was set 
on foot, the error arising from the undue length 
of the Julian year amounted to nearly 10 days. 
The true equinox, therefore, had receded nearly 10 
days from the calendar equinox, March 21. The 
error also of the lunar cycle had grown to more 
than 4 days, so that what was accounted the 14th 
day of the moon was really the 18th day. _ Different 
iiiethods were suggested for getting rid of this 
accumulation of errors. That which was adopted 


1 Cliurch chronolog'ers were In the habit ot plring’ the name 
• Full Moon ’ to the Hth day of the calendar moon (Ideler, IL 
les). In the dellnltion ol Easier In the Book ot Common 
Prayer, ‘ Full Moon ' is nsed In this sense. , 

s Clavius, in a work (Homani Calend, expiteoho) pablishM at 
Rome in 1603, gave an exhaustive account ol the whole subject. 


by Gregory’s mathematicians was to drop 10 days 
at once out of the calendar, and thus to restore 
the equinox to March 21, the day on which it fell 
about the time of the Nicene Council. It was 
accordingly ordered in the Pope’s Bull that the 
4th October, the Feast of St. Francis, 1582, should 
be immediately followed by the 15th, 10 days 
being thus omitted from the calendar. As re- 
garded the rectification of the lunar cycle, it was 
decreed that the new moon should be drawn back 
3 days. Consequently in the first rectified year 
of the ej'cle, the first new moon was removed from 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 31 preceding. To prevent the 
recurrence of similar confusion, rules were made 
that 3 bissextile days should be omitted everj” 400 
years, and that the new moon should be carried back 
1 day 8 times in 25 centuries, beginning from 1800. 

The Gregorian calendar, or ‘ New Style,’ was 
almost immediately adopted by Roman (Catholic 
nations. In Germany the Emperor Rudolf ir. and 
the Roman Catholic States accepted it in 1583, 
but the Elector of Saxony and the Protestant 
States adhered to the Old Style, oWeeting to the 
New, not merely as coming from Rome, but be- 
cause of certain defects which Scaliger and other 
authorities pointed out in its astronomical accu- 
racy. This difference of calendar was productive 
of much dissension and inconvenience, especially 
in places where populations were mixed. In 1700, 
at the instance of Leibniz, the Protestant States 
agreed to omit 11 days from their calendar, and so 
far conformed to the Gregorian revision. But, 
instead of following the rule that Easter should de- 
pend on the 14th day of the calendar moon, they 
determined it by the true a.stronomical full moon. 
Thus it still happened that in some years Easter 
was kept on ditt'erent days by the two parties, and 
much confusion resulted. At last, in 1775, on the 
proposal of Frederick the Great, the Corpus Evan- 
gelicorum resolved to accept frankly theReformed 
Calendar, thus producing unifonnity of practice in 
Germany. In England the change was made in 
I 1752, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed 
the year before, which enacted that the day next 
foUoiving the 2nd September 1752 should be called 
and reckoned the 14th September, the 11 inter- 
mediate days of the common calendar being 
omitted; and that the centennial years 1800, 
1900, etc., should be common years, ivith the ex- 
ception of every 400th year, beginning with 2000, 
which should be regarded as leap-years ; also that 
for the future Easter day and the movable feasts 
depending upon it shoula he celebrated according 
to new tables and rules which, with a new 
calendar, were annexed to the Act, and which 
were directed to bo substituted for the existing 
calendar, etc., in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The new tables and rules were prepared by 
the then Astronomer Royal, Dr. Bradley. All 
Eastern Christians, including Greeks and Russians, 
with the exception of the Romanized Uniats, 
still adhere to the Old Style. At present their 
reckoning is 12 days behind that of the rest of the 
civilized world. 

12 . Calendar letters. — In the Julian (pagan) 
calendar, days of the year were arranged in succes- 
sive groups of 8, called nundince, with the letters 
A-H attached to them. This suggested to AVestem 
Christians— for the plan was never adopted by the 
Easterns — the marking of the days of the wwk in 
the Christian calendar with tlie 7 letters ■A.-G, re- 
peated throughout the year. These ‘ calendw or 
ferial letters,"as they arc called, were, as has wen 
noticed above, introduced probably at the time 111100 
the Christian Sunday vas legalized by Constantine. 
We have seen that they occur in the pagan calendar 
of Filocalns side by side with the nundtnar. riic 
Sunday, or Dominical, letter of each year is that 
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A’hich stands opposite the first (and every succes- 
sive) Sunday in the year ; and, when it is known, 
the week day of any day in that year can ho ascer- 
tained. The 29th Feh., which occurs only in leap 
year, has no letter in the remlar sequence affixed 
to it; it takes the letter of March 1, which there- 
fore occurs twice. This has the efleot of chan^ng 
the Sunday letter for the rest of the year. A 
leap-year, therefore, has two Sunday letters ; 
the first applicahle to January and February ; the 
second, which in the order of the letters of the 
alphabet is always one behind the first, to March 
and the remaining months. The Roman Catholic 
calendar still follows the Julian in placing the 
intercalary day between the 23rd and 24th Feb., 
thus making two 24ths, as in the Julian calendar 
there were two VI. Kalend. Hence the change 
in the Sunday letter takes place in the Roman 
calendar after Feb. 24. The English Church 
calendar retained the ancient practice until 1662. 

13. Golden numbers and epacts. — The desig- 
nation ‘ golden numbers ’ was given in the Middle 
Ages to the numerals in the calendar which de- 
noted the 19 years of the Metonic lunar cycle (see 
above), either as an expression of the great value 
attached to them or as having been rubricated. 
These numbers were formerly marked throughout 
the year in the first column of the calendar, being 
affixed to the days of the occurrence of the new moons 
in each year of the cycle. But since 1752 they in- 
dicate in the Prayer Book the days upon which the 
full moons of the respective years fall, and they are 
inserted in the calendar only from March 22 to April 
18, the Paschal full moon limits. Easter day itself 
occurs at earliest on March 22, and at latest on April 
25. In the Roman calendar, since the Gregorian 
reformation, ‘ epacts,’ which represent the number 
of days of tbe moon’s age at the beginning of each 
year in the 19-year cycle, have taken the place of 
the ‘ golden numbers ^^in the first column. 

14. Christian era. — As the Christian calendar 
was based, as regards its form and divisions, on the 
official (Julian) calendar of the Roman Empire, so 
during the earlier centuries Christians employed 
the eras used by their pagan countrymen. About 
the year 632, Dionysius, whose part in framing the 
Easter canon has been mentioned, proposed that 
the epoch of the birth of Christ, which he assimed 
to Dec. 25 A.tr.C. 753, should be adopted by CYiris- 
tians. This was called the Vulgar or Dionysian 
Era, and gradually gained almost general accept- 
ance. Dionysius did not make the epoch com- 
mence on the day of the Nativity, Dec. 25, but 
on Jan. 1 in the following year A.U.C. 754. Thus 

A. D. 1 is not the year of the Nativity, but the first 
current year after it. It is well known that 
Dionysius was incorrect in his calculation, and 
that the birth of Christ should more probably be 
assigned to A.U.C. 749 or B.C. 4. 

15. Commencement of the year. — The accept- 
ance by tbe Church of the framework of the 
Julian calendar involved the placing of Jan. 1 
at tiie beginning of the Cliristian calendar. But, 
besides this New Year’s Day, to which tbe calendar 
bore witness, other beginnings of the year, of 
more purely ecclesiastical origin, have been ob- 
served in Christendom. The chief of these are 
the following : (1) March 1, kept in Merovingian 
France, among the Lombards, in the Republic of 
Venice, and for a long time in Russia ; (2) Easter, 
observed chieflj' in France, and hence called Mos 
Gallictisi (3) Sept. 1, according to the custom of 
tbe Greek and Russian Churches ; (4) Christmas 
Day — the usage in England in Anglo-Saxon times, 
also in Scandinavia, Prussia, Hungary, Switzerland, 
etc., in early times ; (5) March 25, the Annunciation 

B. V.M., \ised first in the North of Italy, whence it 
passed into France and Germany. It was adopted 


in England^ as a Church reckoning in the 12th cent, 
—superseding Jan. 1, which had been the begin- 
ning of the year since 1066— and in the 14th came 
into civil use. This continued to be the legal and 
ecclesiastical usage until the revision of the calendar 
in 1751. It was then enacted 

* that the eupputatlon according to which the year of our Lord 
beginneth on the 26th day of March ehali not be made use of 
from and after the iast day of December 1761 ; and tliat the let 
day of January next following . . . ehali be reckoned ... to 
be the first day of the year 1762.’ 

It should, however, be noted that, although 
in the successive editions of the English Praj’er 
Book from 1559 to 1662 it is stated that the year 
of our Lord begins on March 25, yet the expres- 
sion New Year’s Day is applied, in the rubric fol- 
lowing the collect for St. Stephen’s day, to Jan. 1. 
It is also to be observed that from 1549 onwards 
the series of daily lessons are arranged in the 
calendar with reference to Jan. 1. Thus both 
usages, the legal-ecclesiastical and the calendar, 
are recognized. While this double commencement 
of the year prevailed, it was customary, in giving 
the date of an event between Jan. 1 and March 25, 
to write both years — the legal first, the calendar 
afterwards : thus 20 Feb. 1721-2. A somewhat 
similar practice came into use, and -was kept up 
for many years, after the introduction of the New 
Style, namely, that of ^vriting the two dates in the 
form of a fraction, the old above, and the new 
below the line, thus May 1760. 

Yet another arrangement of the year is that 
connected with the cycle of church services. The 
Latin and English Churches in the West, and the 
Nestorian in the East, commence their ritual year 
on Advent Sunday, or, as the Nestorians name it, 
the first Sunday of the Annunciation. The .Ar- 
menians begin theirs on Epiphany, Jan. 6. The 
Constantinopolitan rite, ^vith the Russian and 
Georgian, makes, as we have seen, the starting- 
point of its round of movable festivals the Sunday 
of the Pharisee and Publican, which coincides witn 
the W estem Sunday before Septuagesima. See also 
Festivals and Fasts (Christian). 

LTrEKAitmE.— For the early calendars and Martyrologies : 
de Rossi-Duchesne, ilartyroXogium Bieronymianum, pre- 
fixed to UoIIanduB, Acta Sanctorum, Nov., tom. if., pars inor ; 
Acbeiis, Die Martyrologien, ihre Gesch. und ihr Werth, Berlin, 
X900 ; Quentin, Lee ifartyrologiet hittoriques du mopen-dge, 
Paris, 1908 ; Piper, Die Eakndarien und Marigrologien der 
Angeleachsen, Berlin, 1862; Krusch, Der Skjdhrige Otter- 
cgclus, Leipzig, 1880 ; Hefele, Canciliengeseh., Freiburg, 1855, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871, !. 268&. For structure of the calendar 
and compiitatlon of Easter: Ideler, Bandbuch der Chronol., 
Berlin, 1825 ; Bingham, Originee Eccles., bk. xx. ch. v. ; 
Butcher, The Ecclesiastical Calendar, London, 1877 ; Salmon, 
Introd. to the ET, London, 1889, p. 262 ff. ; Hennessy- 
MacCarthy, Annals of Ulster, Dublin, 1887-1901, vol. iv., 
Introd. For Eastern calendars: Allatius, ‘Dissert, de domi- 
nicis Grtecorum,’ in De Ecel. oeeid. et orient. Consensione, 
Cologne, 1648; Nilles, Ealendarium manuale utriusque 
ecclesicc orient, et Occident., Innsbruck, 1896; Neale, History 
of the Boly Eastern Church, London, 1850, and lAturgiology, 
London, 1863; Michell, An Egyptian Calendar for the Koplie 
Year 1617, London, 1900: Martinov, ‘Annus eoolesiasticus 
Gneco-Slavicns,’ in Boll. Acta SS., Oct., tom. xi. pp. 1-385; 
Donici, Orientalischsr Kirchenkalender, Bucharest, 1903. For 
Eras: De Vaines, Dictionnaire raisonni de Diplomatique, 
Paris, 1774, vol. 1. p. 320(1. In general: Duchesne, Origines 
du cults chritiens, Paris, 1898 (Eng. tr. by McClure entitled 
Christian Worship, London, 1903) ; Kellner, Bcortologfe, 1901 
(Eng. tr., London, 1908): Wordsworth, The Ministry of 
Grace, London, 1901: Bond, Bandy-Book for verifying 
Dates* London, 1889; artt. in EBE3, Schaff-llerzog Encyc., 
Catholic Encyc., etc. Other authorities are referred to in the 
article. JAMES G. CaBLETON. 

CALENDAR (Egj-ptian).— 1. Ietroductiqn. 
— The calendar is always one of the mo.st im- 
portant elements in a society, for it denotes 
civilization. It is especially so in Egypt, where it 
explains a large part of the religion, and gave rise 
to some of the mytholoCT. It is not only the 
fundamental basis of worriiip, but it is probably the 
element which has had the greatest mfluence on 
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the evolution of religious ideas, and, consequently, 
on the organization of ethics. The Egyptian 
calendar is also one of those for which we have 
the richest collections of information and docu- 
ments. It may therefore be considered from two 
points of view : (1) by examining it with regard to 
its absolute divisions, its improvements, and its 
application to clironology ; or (2) by studying the 
conception which gave rise to it, its original 
characteristics, and the very large part it played 
in connexion nuth religion. In the present state 
of science, everything seems to have been said and 
written from the first point of view, 

II. DocirsrEyTS.— These are particularly abun- 
dant, and, fortunately, they extend from Memphite 
times to the Roman period. We may note the 
following as real calendars in chronological order: 

(I) the Palermo Stone (Vth dynasty, copied partly 
from documents of great antiquity), (2) the 
Kahun Papyrus (Xlltli dynasty), (3) portions of 
the calendar of Tbothmes iii. at Kamak (XVlIIth 
dynasty), (4) portions of the same king’s calendar 
at Elcpliantine, (5) calendar of Medinet-Habu 
(XIXth dynasty), (6) calendar of Sallier Papyrus 
(XIXth dynasty, cf. British Museum Papyrus 
10,174), (7) calendar of Edfu (Ptolemaic age), (8) 
that of Ombos (same period), (9) that of Denderah 
(Roman period), (10) that of Esnbh (same period), 

(II) that of the Leyden Papjwus (same period). 

Further, the tombs and stelae from the end of the 

Illrd dynasty to the close of the classical period 
present thousands of funerary calendars, some- 
times with long lists of dates, anniversaries, and 
commentaries. We have them also for all the 
historical periods, and scattered throughout all the 
provinces (cf. below, § IX.). 

Lastly, in addition to calendars properly so 
called, we may mention : (1) the series of calendric 
anniversaries quoted in all the Books of the Dead 
(even the very earliest known specimens), on 
papyri, and on the inner sides oi coffins, and 
evidently copied from pre-historio versions; (2) 
the innumerable references in the texts in general, 
from the famous Texts of the Pyramids to the 
papyri, as well as the inscriptions in the temples, 
the accounts of historians, the texts connected 
with local festivals, the references on stelm, 
tombs, etc. — the whole from the Memphite to the 
Roman period (for the chief bibliography on these 
documents, see § XVIII. of lit. at end of art.). 

There is pood reason for believing that the ‘ancient 
plaquettea’ of the monunjenta of the earliest drastics nie 
fragments of a calendar of the Thlnito and pre-Thinite epoch, 
and therefore the oldest fn the world, and also that the vases of 
the Ncggadeh period reproduce still older calendric indications. 
On this hjmothesis, which has not yet been formulated, see 
below, § IX., in connexion with the notation of time on the 
Palermo Stone and on the ‘plaquettea.' 

in. Divisions of r/im— Egypt was never 
acquainted with anything like an era, referring 
to a cosmogonic date, such as the Creation, to a 
notewortliy meteorological event, to an imaginary 
episode, or to a legendary or historical fact. 
With the exception of the stele of SHn, dated the 
400th year of an ancient king, Egypt never had 
any idea of dating her annals except uy the years 
of rule of the reigning Pharaoh (see below, § VI.). 
Nor did she try to imagine periods and cycles ; all 
that modem science has from time to time thonffiit 
to discover in this sphere regarding so-called 
divisions of time has always been disproved by a 
more careful study oi the texts. The Sothic period 
and the Sothic half-period (see below) were not ^ 
Invented until the time of the Antonines. The ; 
supposed Sadti period does not at all correspond^ to 
a cycle of tliirty years, but to royal jubilees with 1 
variable anniversaries, not based on the ordinary j 
calendar (except under the Ptolemys = triahon- . 
taetcris), but perhaps on facts of a.strological char- i 


actor ; the huyiti (simnle or double) has in modem 
times been translated sometimes by ‘cycle of 60 
(and 120) years,’ sometimes by ‘ millions of j'ears ’ 
(de Bouge, Ckrestomathie, ii. 129)— which clearlv 
shows the absence of ancient texts. As a matte'r 
of fact, the hunti forms part of the group of vague 
terms by means of which the language tried to 
express ‘great length,’ and wJiicli may be tran.*- 
lated, more or less inexactly, ‘many years,’ ‘in- 
numerable years,’ ‘ as long as the existence of the 
sun,’ ‘ indehnite length of time ’ (but not ' infinite 
etc. The Egyptian did not even know the centuty, 
or the fraction of the century. The four year 
cycle of Brugsch is no longer taken seriously ; 
Borchardt’s h 3 'pothesis [Verhandl. Orient. Conpr., 
1902, p. 329) or a census cj’cle of fourteen years, 
under the first Thebans, is ingenious but nothing 
more; and if Breasted has noted that the moon 
occupied the same place in the calendar every 
nineteen years, no text shows that the Egyptians 
turned this to account in order to form a ciilendric 
division. These modem attempts seem destined 
to the same failure as the hj’pothesis of the ‘period 
of the Phoenix ’ — a mbrie which no longer figures 
in Egyptological publications (cf. Naville, Festival- 
hall, p. 7). And the year [ronjiit), witli its 
divisions, remains positively the only certain 
measure by which Egypt reckoned time. 

The year began— in theory at least — on 19tb 
July, and the days of winch it was composed 
were divided into three seasons (tetramemes) of 
four months, each month containing thirty days. 
The five complementary or epagomenal (cf. below) 
days, placed at the end of the twelfth month, form 
a sort of distinct period, intercalated between the 
'small year’ (360 days) and the ‘large year’ (365 
days). The uniform months {abudu) were divided 
into three periods of ten days.* They were known 
os that of the beginning (hati), tliat of tlio middle 
{abi), and that of the end (pn/nt)— and this at least 
os early as the Xth dynasty (of. Daressy, Dicans, 
etc.). The day itself (ham), divided into twelve 
hours (uOnuit) of daytime and twelve of night, 
obeyed the demands of tripartite and quadripartite 
symmetry of the whole system by dividmg its 
hours of day and hours of night into three period.s 
(tori) of four hours each. There is no mound^ for 
saying that the subdivisions of the liour into 
minutes (at) and seconds (hdt) were known in the 
Pharaonic period. Lepsius (Chronol.) has shown 
that they are for more probably the work of scholars 
of the Ptolemaic age. The division of the second 
into ‘thirds’ (anit) is a modem invention of Egypt- 
ologists who took the words ' twinkling of an eye’ 
literally for the measurement of an exact space of 
time. But even in the latest times the Egyptians 
were not aware of the existence of such a fraction. 

TbD division of the day into three parte, marked by sunrise, 
midday, and sunset. Is uncertain. The fact, often mentioned, 
of offerings of resin, myrrh, and incense, made to tlio sun of 
Ilcliopoiis at these tlireo moments of the day, la reported by 
Plutarch (e/e Ind. SO), Probably this simply indicates a local 
saccreiotal custom, and not an absolute division of time. 


The names of the three seasons, shdit, pint, and 
hCmn, refer roughly to the appearances of the 
alloy of the Nile during the year, and to the cycle 
f irrigation. The first alone corresponds more or 
ess exactly to the four monttis of inundation. 
’he second and third are of artificfallj' Bymmetricnl 
omposition ; the second (pirit) may reseniulc in 
ome measure the four months of the grouting oj 
he crops in Upper Egypt (the end of November to 
he end of March). The third (shimu) is clearly 
rtificial. It is usually tran.slatcd ‘pnason of 
arvest' — a reading which is simply inferred bj- 
eductive rca-soning, for neither the word nor the 

l Daressy reccntlv contended pa Annaltt do Sernee desont. 
s rSjynte. 1D09) that they syere lorm^ly 


this. 
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sign refers positively in Egyptian to any such 
concept as the primitive meaning, and it is by 
inference that tlie meanings ‘harvest’ and ‘pro- 
ducts of the soil ’ have come from the sign for the 
season. Originally it probably designated -works 
of irrigation preceding the rising of the -waters 
(cleansing of canals, etc.). 

The names of the months do not seem to have 
been in use in the earliest times. At least the 
official inscriptions never mention them. They 
say ; first, second, third, fourth month of such and 
such a season. It seems probable that, at an 
uncertain date, popular custom gave currency to 
the use of nomenclature denoting the months by 
the characteristic religious episode which was 
commemorated in them. Some of these are cited 
by the classical -writers. The fact that they are 
exactly those which the Copts use for the corre- 
sponding months gives reason for thinking that 
the same thing is the case with those which they 
do not cite, and science has adopted the habit of 
giving the names of the twelve Coptic months to 
the Egyptian months. They are, for the first season, 
2'hot, Faophi, A thyr, Cho'iak ; for the second, Tybi, 
Meshir, Fhamenot, Fharmuti ; and for the third, 
FaJehon, Fayni, Epiphi, Mesori. 

IV. History. — i. From earliest known origins 
to the year 238 B.C. — As it has just been described 
in its simplicity and relative perfection, the Egyp- 
tian calendar appears throughout the whole of its 
history. However far hack we may trace it, we 
cannot reach the moment of a change in it — any 
more than we can show an authentic improvement 
during the series of centuries down to Ptolemy 
Euergetes l. It has been said that the year was 
at first a lunar one of 334 days, in which the dates 
were given by the days of the moon, and that there 
are clear traces of it, for example, in the manner 
of writing the montli by the sign of the crescent, 
or in the fact that tlie reign of Osiris had lasted 
twenty-eight years, which, says Plutarch {de Isid. 
42), corresponds witli the days of the lunar month. 
This is extremely plausible, because almost all the 
calendars knou-n in the world began in this way, 
and because the movement of the moon was the 
only notewortl^ division perceptible to man in his 
early efforts. This is proved clearly enough by the 
etymology of the word ‘ month ’ in the principal 
Aryan languages — to speak only of the calendars 
of our races. But, so far as Egypt is concerned, it 
is a mere assumption, for there are no real traces 
of it, and it is not right to say, as many writers 
have done, that ‘ the lunar year preceded the solar 
year, in Egypt as in India.’ It lias also been 
contended that there was a year of 360 days, 
traces of which are preserved in the religion ; e.g. 
in the fact, quoted by Diodorus (i. 22), of the 360 
cups of milk on the tomb of Osiris at Philie. This 
is confusing a demand for symmetry — which is 
really a mark of civilization — ^ivith initial gropings. 
The year of 360 days is a year of administration, 
and of sacerdotal accounting, which we find in use 
in the height of the historical period, parallel with 
that of 365 days, and which naturally was com- 
pleted by the five epagomenal days (cf. the calendar 
of Medmet-Habu or the ‘contracts of Syut’); 
hence the terms ‘ small ’ and ‘ large ’ year used to 
denote the temple year and the ordinary year 
respectively. The efforts of all races show, on the 
contrary, that even comparatively cmlized peoples, 
like those of Benin or the Bavili, have never 
pMsed from the lunar year to the year of 360 days, 
with months of 30 days, but have, as a rule, com- 
pensated for the error between the number of 
lunar months (12 lunations =334 '367 days) and the 
apparent revolution of the solar year by intro- 
ducing after the twelve lunar months a comple- 
mentary month of some days, often qualified by 


the name ‘season.’ The most probable supposition, 
then, jf we want a hypothetical histoiy of the 
Egyptian calendar, is that the lunar year (or the 
13 sidereal months) was originally followed by an 
epagomenal month. The use 01 the numeration 
by ten, and especially the need for practical 
symmetrical divisions, naturally led (but imdouh - 
edly much later) to the creation of the month of 
30 days, which, owing to its artificial character, 
corresponding neither to the sun nor to the moon, 
denotes a distinct step in advance. The fraction 
remaining to be harmonized was thus reduced to 
the five epagomenal days. 

We find these epagomenal days in the ve y 
earliest mentions of the calendar. The fir t 
Egyptologists for a long time believed that the 
invention did not go further back than the Xllth 
dynasty. It is now proved that these five days 
over and above the year {karu duait him ronpit) 
existed not only under the Memphite Empire but 
long before, since mention is made of them in the 
Texts of the Pyramids (Pepi 2, line 734). This, to 
all appearance, carries them back to the pre-historio 
period, and it is quite incorrect to ascribe the 
‘invention of the year of 365 days’ to the year 
4241 (Breasted, Ancient Records, p. 40). That is 
merely the earliest date postulated by those 
scholars who believe in the Sothic period (cf. 
below), but there is nothing to prove that these 
OTagomenal days are not as old as Egypt itself. 
The legend of their invention by Thoth playing 
chess with the moon was long believed to be of 
comparatively recent date, on account of the Greek 
form which Plutarch (de Isid. 12) gives to it. But 
the Leyden Papyrus (i. 346) has shown that the 
legend existed in its essential features in the time 
of the Thebans, and the Texts of the Pyramids 
have carried it back to the very beginnings of 
Egyptian mythology. These five days preserve a 
further sign of their extreme antiquity in theii 
designation ‘little month,’ which brings them 
pecmiarly near to the ‘ short month ’ of the Bavili 
and the ‘ supplementary month ’ of Benin, and which 
was kept until the time of the Coptic calendar. 

These iiraydgeyai ijptpai were regarded under the 
Ptolemys as a complement of the year. The 
Leyden Papyrus presents a theory which is prob- 
ably different. Tiiese days are really ‘ in addition 
to the year,’ but religiously (and especially from 
the point of view of Uie dead, and of astrological 
influences on the living) they seem to be a sort of 
‘ preface ’ to the new year. They form a period 
quite apart, which has its special calendar, its 
names (cf. (Ihabas, (Euvres, iv. 207), its horoscopes, 
its gods, and its spirits. If the whole is referred 
to tlie old tables of funerary calendars, the result 
seems to be that the ‘ year’ ended with the last day 
of the twelfth month. The first of the epagomenal 
days, therefore, marked the ‘opening of the year,’ 
and the beginning of the year (tap ronpit) was the 
first day of the first month of the new year (cf. the 
five Mexican epagomenal days, which are called 
nemontemi = ‘ useless,’ or ‘ unfit for work ’). 

This calendar has justly been cited with admi- 
ration, and classed with those which mark most 
clearly the height reached by ancient civilizations ; 
and Breasted (Ancient Records, p. 25) -v\;as right in 
pointing out the immense advance it was for 
humanity. It is sufficient to recall what were, 
doivn to avery late date, the best Hellenic calendars, 
and the testimony of Strabo (x-vii.) on this point, or 
to think of what the Koman calendar was dou-n to 
the end of the Eepublic. All the classical -nuiters, 
from Herodotus onwards, were only performing an 
act of justice when they spoke of the Egyptian 
system in a tone of respect. If ancient E^pt 
knew nothing about the learned and manifold 
complications of the Indian cycles (length of 
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the evolution of religions ideas, and, consequently, 
on the organization of etliics. Tlie Egyptian 
calendar is also one of those for which we have 
the richest collections of information and docu- 
ments. It may therefore be considered from two 
points of view : (1) by examining it with regard to 
its absolute divisions, its improvements, and its 
application to chronology ; or (2) by studying the 
conception which gave rise to it, its original 
characteristics, and the very large part it played 
in conne.vion with religion. In the present state 
of science, ev-eiything seems to have been said and 
written from the first point of view. 

II. DocuIIEXTS. — I hose are particularly abun- 
dant, and, fortunately, they extend from Memphite 
times to the Roman period. We may note the 
following as real calendars in chronological order: 

(I) the Palermo Stone (Vth dj-nasty, copied partly 
from documents of great antiquity), (2) the 
Kahun Papyrus (Xllth dynasty), (3) portions of 
the calendar of Thothmes III. at Kamak (XVIIIth 
dynasty), (4)_ portions of the same king’s calendar 
at Elephantine, (5) calendar of Medinet-Habu 
(XIXtIi draasty), (6) calendar of Sallier Papyrus 
(XIXth dynasty, cf. British Museum Papyrus 
10,174), (7) calendar of Edfu (Ptolemaic age), (8) 
that of Ombos (same period), (9) that of Denderah 
(Roman period), (10) that of Esnfeh (same period), 

(II) that of the Leyden Papyrus (same period). 

Further, the tombs and stelm from the end of the 

Illrd dynasty to the close of the classical period 
present thonsands of funerary calendars, some- 
times •tt'ith long lists of dates, anniversaries, and 
commentaries. We have them also for all the 
historical periods, and scattered throughout all the 
provinces (cf. below, § IX.). 

Lastly, in addition to calendars properly so 
called, we may mention : (1) the series of calendric 
anniversaries quoted in all the Books of the Dead 
(even the very earliest known specimens), on 
papyri, and on the inner sides of coffins, and 
evidently copied from pre-historic versions; (2) 
the innumerable references in the texts in general, 
from the famous Texts of the Pyramids to the 
papyri, as well as the inscriptions in the temples, 
the accounts of historians, the texts connected 
with local festivals, the references on stelie, 
tombs, etc. — the whole from the Memphite to the 
Roman period (for the chief bibliography on these 
documents, see g XI^'III. of lit. at end of art.). 

There is good reason for believing- that the ‘ancient 
plaquettes’ of the monuments of the earliest drastics are 
frat^ents of a calendar of the Thinite and pre-Thinitc epoch, 
and therefore the oldest in the world, and also that the vases of 
the Ncggadeh period reproduce still older calendric indications. 
On this h>'poticsl8, which has not yet been formulated, gee 
below, 5 IX., In connexion -with the notation of time on the 
Palermo Stone and on the ‘plaquettes.' 


acter ; the himti (simple or double) has in modem 
times been translated sometimes by ‘cycle of 60 
(and 120) ye.irs,’ sometiines by ‘millions of ye.irs' 
(de Rouge, Chrcstomathic, ii. 129)— which clearlv 
shows the absence of ancient texts. As a matteV 
of fact, the hi:nti forms part of the group of vague 
terms by means of winch the language tried to 
express ‘great length,’ and which may be trans- 
lated, more or less ine.vactly, ‘many ^-ears,’ ‘in- 
numerable years,’ ‘ as long as the existence of the 
sun,’ ‘ indefinite length of time ’ (but not ‘ infinite ’), 
etc. The Egyptian did not even know the century, 
or the fraction of the century. The four year 
cycle of Bnigsch is no longer taken seriously ; 
Borchardt’s hypothesis {Vcrhandl. Orient. Congr., 
1902, p. 329) ot a census cycle of fourteen 3 ’ears, 
under the fimt Thebans, is ingenious but nothing 
more ; and if Breasted has noted that the moon 
occupied the same place in the calendar every 
nineteen years, no text shows that the Egyptians 
turned this to account in order to form a calendric 
division. Tliese modern attempts seem destined 
to the same failure as the hypothesis of the ‘ period 
of the Pheenix ’ — a rubric which no longer figures 

^Srptolosical publications (cf. Naville, Festival- 
Itall, p. 7). And the year {rojipit), with its 
divisions, remains positively the only certain 
measure by which Egypt reckoned time. 

The year began — in theory at least — on 19th 
July, and the 3fo days of wliich it was composed 
were dmded into three seasons (tetramenies) of 
four months, each month containing thirty days. 
The five complementary' or epagoinenal (cf. below) 
days, placed at the end of the twelfth month, form 
a sort of distinct ])eriod, intercalated between the 
‘small year’ (360 days) and the ‘large year’ (365 
days). The uniform months (abtidit) were divided 
into tliree periods of ten days.* They were known 
as that of the beginning (liaii), that of the middle 
(abi), and that of the end (pn/jw)— and this at least 
as early as the Xth dynasty (ef. Daressy, Dicans, 
etc.). The day itself (haru), divided into twelve 
hours (uOnuit) of daytime and twelve of night, 
obeyed the demands of tripartite and quadripartite 
symmetry of the whole system by dividing its 
hours of Hay and hours of night into three period.^ 
(tbri) of four hours each. There is no ground for 
saying that the subdivisions of the hour into 
minutes (at) and seconds (Ittii) were known in the 
Pharaonic period. Lepsins (Chronol.) has shown 
that they are far more probably the work of scholars 
of the Ptolemaic age. The division of the second 
into ‘thirds’ (anit) is a modem invention of Egypt- 
ologists who took the words ‘ tu-inkling of an eye ’ 
literally for the measurement of an exact space of 
time. But even in the latest times the Egyptians 
were not aware of the existence of such a fraction. 


III. Divisions of tine. — Egypt was never 
acquainted irith anything like an era, referring 
to a cosmogonic date, such as the Creation, to a 
noteworthy meteorological event, to an imaginary 
episode, or to a legendary or historical fact. 
With the exception of the stele of Sdn, dated the 
400th year of an ancient king, Egypt never had 
any idea of dating her annals except by the years 
of rule of the reigning Pharaoh (see below, § VI.). 
Nor did she try to imagine periods and cycles ; all 
that modem science has from time to time thought 
to discover in this sphere regarding so-caOed 
divisions of time has always been disproved by a 
more careful study of the texts. The Sothic period 
and the Sothic half-period (see helow)_ were not 
Invented until the time of the Antonines. The 
supposed Sadu period does not at all correspond to 
a cycle of thirty years, but to royal jubilees with 
variable anniversaries, not based on the ordinary 
calendar (except under the Ptolemys = Mahon- 
taeicris), out perhaps on facts of astrological char- 


Tlje dii-ision of the day Into three parte, marked by sunrise, 
midday, and sunset, is uncertain. The fact, often mentioned, 
of offerings of resin, myrrh, and incense, made to tlic sun of 
Heliopolis at these three moments of the day, is reported by 
Plutarch (de Itid. SO). Probably this simply Indicates a local 
sacerdotal custom, and not an absolute division of time. 

The names of the three seasons, slia'ii, pirit, and 
shCtnu, refer roughly to the appearances of the 
valley of tlie Nile during the year, and to the cycle 
of irrigation. The first alone corresponds more or 
less exactly to the four months of inundation. 
The second and third are of artificiallj’ symmetrical 
composition ; the second (pirit) may resemble in 
some measure the four months of thc^ groicmg oj 
the crops in Upper Egypt (the end of November to 
the end of March). The third (sh6mu) is clearly 
artificial. It is usually translated ‘season of 
harvest’ — a re.'iding which is sirnply inferred by 
deductive reasoning, for neither the word nor the 

1 Daressy recently contended (in Ar.naUt d« onf. 

de VEgypU, IBM) that they were 

weeks of seven days; but there is no sut-dent evidence foi 
this. 
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heliacal rising of this star. Noting the annual 
difference between tlie ancient calendric year of 
365 days and the date of the appearance of Sothis 
exactly at sunrise, thej' were easily able to calculate 
that, after 1460 astronomical years, exact agree- 
ment would he re-established, so that these 1460 
years were ec^ual to 1461 years of 363 days. They 
imagined then that the priests had noticed the 
equation, and they therefore created the famous 
‘Sothic period,’ which they affirmed had been 
known and used from the most ancient times by 
the national chronology. Egypt was thus supposed 
to have possessed two calendars — the one conform- 
ing to scientific truth, the other, in spite of all its 
inconveniences, used for administrative life, the 
two talljdng exactly on one single day every 1460 
years. Censorinus, who noted it in a.d. 239, attri- 
buted an indefinite antiquity to this period of 
Sothis, of which the only one that history has ever 
mentioned, and which ended, according to him, 
exactly 100 years previously (a.d. 139), was the 
last of a whole series. The statement of the author 


of the dc Die Natali, taken up and commented on, 
represented from that time the view of official 
E^pt, which, in order not to stop half-way, 
imagined a Sothic half-period. ‘ Thj’ divine festi- 
val, Sothis, is celebrated every 730 years,’ says the 
Philte inscription. 

The idea that the priests knew and employed 
the period of 1460 years led naturally to the 
inference that they were acquainted with, and 
employed, an exact Sothic year reserved for their 
ose. The supposed use of a double year in Egypt 
and the idea of comparing the whole with the 
astronomical year have been further complicated, 
in modem science, by the use of a terminology 
(vague year, civil year, astronomical year, sacer- 
dotal year, heliacal year, solar year, etc.) whose 
meanings varj’ according to the authors. The 
whole has been the subject of most difficult con- 
troversies from the time of Champollion down to 
the present day. It is strange to notice that the 
two initial data of the whole debate have been 


neglected — (1) Did the Egyptian word pirit mean 
‘ heliacal rising, ’ or simply ‘ re-appearance of the 
star on the horizon’! (2) Do the exact astro- 
nomical calculations adapt themselves to the 
argument? Nevertheless, it was not until 1909 
that Legge (see literature at end of art.) raised 
these questions. 

The realitj- of the Sothic period has given birth to in&nite 
discussions (or or against its existence (cf, the innumerable 
works oil the subject in Egj-ptoIoK'). An incredible amount of 
patience, calculation, science, and Ingenuity has been expended 
(or a hundred years without tlie question having advanced one 
step, and the Egypto'ogical School remains, to-day as (ormerly, 
divided into two equal camps. For the long and ingenious pleas 
of the ancient Fourier or of Wilkinson in favour of the Sothic 
period, too feeble to cope with the objections of a Krall, modem 
defenders have substituted more sound reasoning basra on the 
monuments. But, in proportion as their scienti&c weapons 
were being improved, their opponents were striving alter pro- 
sress in the same direction. Neither the clever refutations of 
Maspero nor the objections, full of practical common sense, of 
Budge, were able to convince Borchardt, Mahler, or Sethe, any 
more than Birch long ago succeeded in persuading Roug4 ; and 
the latest works of Meyer or the vehement assertions of Breasted 
show that the Sothic period can always count on a number of 
determined and serious partisans. &ch new (tiscovery of an 
Egj-ptian document mentioning the heliacal ‘ rising ' (?) of Sothis 
is therefore the signal for healed discussions for at least three 
or four years ; cl. e.g. the bibliography on the subject n-hicb 
followed the publication, in 1S9S, of the Kahun calendar 
(Xllth dynasty). The intermediate opinion of Erinan (holding 
to an exact agricultural year, and, up to a certain point, a sacer- 
dotal one which agreed with the rising of the %™ters and the 
Indications of Nature (or practical life, while the year of 365 
days remained in use on account of the value of its administra- 
tive Bvmmetrv) does not seem to have secured the support of 
either party. ' The relutatlon of Meyer by Torr (Mempais and 
Myemo!), also quite recent, seemed to sum up the strongest 
practical objections which had been raised, with discussion losed 
on the detail of the monuments and the nature ol the above- 
mentioned astronomical (acts- The ntteiiipl of F, K. Jones 
(PSBA XXX. [1903] 95) does not seem to lie of any practical value. 
Dastly, Legge (Becuril des TVaraux, xxxi. I1909J) was the first 


who thought of bringing the question on to scientific ground, 
which was what ought to have been done first. His strietlj 
mathematical statements allow none of the proposed date- to 
hold good, and seem to give the coup de grdee to all acteiiipu 
to draw chronological inferences from the system of Jleyer. 

A similar number of ivorks, during almost a hundred years, 
not only shows the ditficulty of tlie problem, hut tcll.s plainl.i ol 
its importance. It does not consist in the question of the 
degree of science to which Egypt had reached, but in the appli- 
cation ol the data to chronology, which the absence of every era 
and synchronism outside ol Egypt renders extremely obscure 
when we go further back than the XVTlIth dynasty. The fact of 
finding at least six or seven references to the calendric date of 
the supposed heliacal rising of Sotliis or of Hie height of tlie 
Nile at a given month, and the circumstance that these texts 
reach from the Vlth to the XVIIIth dynasty, would give the key 
to the whole sj-stem, if it could be established that the calentla'r 
remained unchanged from the Ancient to the .Modern Eniiiire. 
A simple calculation would be sufficient to fix these guidiiij; 
marks, and consequently to obtain from them the exact date, or 
very nearly so, of all the reigns or adjacent events. This is 
enough to show the value which all the historian partisans ol 
the Sothic period may place upon the demonstration. The 
doubt which may legitimately be conceived docs not arise from 
the degree of science which the system supposes. It does not 
imply any more patient observation than others known to leas 
perfectly evolved civilizations ; e.g. those which the fine works 
of Seler have brought to lightforpre-Columhan America (Venus- 
period, etc.). The objection derived from the inexhaustible 
patience implied in the Egyptians resigning themselves to see 
the two calendars in agreement only once in fifteen centuries is 
not absolutely decisive. The chief obstacle is found elsewhere : 
(1) in the complete absence of any formal mention o! such a 
period in the classical texts; (2) in the actual contradiction 
presented by monuments like the Medinet-Habu calendar, or 
the significant silence of Herodotus on the divergences between 
the real year and the official computation of time ; (3) in the 
technical objections of an exclusively astronomical kind, which 
have attracted too little attention throughout the whole contro- 
versy (secular shortening of the length of the solar year from 
equinox to equinox, confusion with the sidereal year [star to 
earae star again], and omission of the problem of the anomalistic 
year (perihelion to perihelion)); and (4) in the evident impossi- 
bility of making use of indications of the supposed Sothic period 
without arriving at impossible chronologies (e.g. (or the date of 
the Xllth dynasty, as Wiedemann has clearly shown [OltZ iii. 
3221; or F. A. Jones’s deduction that the Great Pyramid was 
built in 2170 B.C.). The series proposed by- Breasted is itself 
subject to ohjeolioiis which in the end throw the whole matter 
into question again. See the conclusions of Jones, PSBA xxx. 
6; LeWbure, Act. Orient, xiv. ; Liebleiii, ZA xliv. 101, and 
Chronologie ; or the interminable unsettled discussions, during 
the years 1904 and 1905, of Meyer, Brix, Borchardt, Sethe, and 
Jlahler in ZA xli. 26, 34 , 38, OBZ viii. 6, Untersnehimgen, iii. 
etc.) ; also the literature on the subject at end of article. 

The magnificent reform of Ptolemy ill. was very 
far from being accepted with the obedience which 
history mannSs usually attribute to ancient Egypt. 
The old national year persisted m practice until 
the time when the edict of Augustus (A.D. 10) 
made the year of 365J days compulsory. The type 
was henceforth proposed to the classical world, 
and in its eyes Egypt was the country of high 
scientific culture to which it had to look for its 
models of reform. It is well knovm that it was 
the Egyptian Sosigenes of Alexandria (Macrohius, 
Saturn, i. 13) who definitely reformed the intoler- 
ahle Homan calendar, and who, under Jrdius Ciesar 
(year ‘ of confusion ’), at last gave the Mediterranean 
world a date derived from a calendar copied from 
the Egyptian model, with the necessary modifica- 
tions for the seasons. We may therefore say that 
it is Egypt that has given ns our calendar. The 
twelve minutes and twenty-nine seconds of devia- 
tion from the real time which it presents every 
year, and which make it necessary to drop out a 
day every 131 years (Gregorian year = 365 ’2425 days ; 
solar year=:S65-242918 days— in the year 1910), 
did not need to be taken account of until many 
centuries later. The Julian (properly speakiii", 
Egyptian) calendar continues to he law in Rus-ia 
ana in the Oriental Christian world, which ignored 
the reform of Gregory XIII. (1582), as England itself 
did until 1752. Lastly, the Copts pre-served not 
only the Julian year, hut also the 1st of Thoth for 
the beginning of their year, which now falls on the 
11th of September, after harnng started on the 2911) 
of August in the year regulated by Euergetes. 

V. FUSBAilEBTAh cnARACTBB..—ll the Egyp- 
tian calendar is compared with other calendars. 
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ancient Indian year = IS sidereal months or 
355'1823 days), the needs of absolute chronology 
may deplore the fact, but the historian can point 
out the superiority of this simple system, which 
harmonizes practical and symmetrical divisions so 
skilfully Avitli real time. The whole world, from 
the time of the earliest civilizations, has proved 
the impossibility of adjusting to the coarse of 
the moon a notation of time suitable for human 
activity. And it was probably in this that the first 
superiority of the Egyptians consisted. If they 
did not know, as it seems, the famous period of 
223 lunations recognized by the Babylonians, their 
12 months of 30 days, followed by five days, were 
far superior to the lunar year of Chaldsea, with its 
very imperfect remedy supplied by the ‘second 
month of Adar,’ or the ‘second Elul' or the 
‘ second Nisan,' added every six years ; and far 
superior also to tlie 18 months of 20 days each of 
the Mexican calendar, with its five nemontemi. 
Undoubtedly, non-civilized races, like the ffiknjTi, 
have also discovered the month of thirty days, but 
their double period of six months is what really 
accounts for tliis. If Egypt had kept to the lunar 
month, she would have experienced all the incon- 
veniences of those peoples who have persisted in 
making use of it. The ‘seasons,’ to which it is 
customary to point as one of the merits of the 
Egyptian calendar, have been discovered in Africa 
by societies far less advanced. The 8 months’ 
season and the 4 months’ season of the Bavili 
correspond, as a matter of fact, to the 3 Egyptian 
Mramtnies, and Benin possesses the 3 fetramenies. 
The great difference is that the Egyptians reduced 
the ‘ thirteenth month ’ to five days, by the 
adoption of the month of 30 days. At the same 
time Egypt made the very useful subdivision of 
the month into decades, instead of having recourse, 
tike her sister nations of Africa, to the unsym- 1 
metrical week of 8 days, or to that of 4, or to 
the artifices of pastoral peoples like the Basutos. 
They might also, like ourselves, have absorbed the 
365 daj’s in their twelve nionths, by accepting the 
inconvenience of months of 31 days. Would any 
one dare to assert that their months, all sym- 
metrical, are not better ? And have we not heard 
it projiosed in our day to place the five supple- 
mentary days apart at the end of the year, without 
the authors of these propositions having any idea 
tliat the}' were siiujdy asking for a return to the 
calendar of the ancient Egyptians? 

2. From Ptolemy Euergetes I. to the end of 
Egyptian civilization, — The S3''8tem, nevertheless, 
presented two defects of very unequal importance : 
(1) the hours liod only an approximate value, 
variable throughout the year ; and (2) the year 
itself was shorter than the real solar year by 6h. 
48 m, 67 s. (length of the tropical year in 3000 B.C. 
= 365-24249916 days). 

(1) The former of these faults proceeded from the 
basis on which the hour was introduced. The 
majority of African races had the same idea as the 

S tians : to divide _ the day into the same 
er of equal fractions as the year is divided 
into (excluding the 13th month). This was to 
obtain the division by twelve. It may he preserved, 
with a rough approximation, if the division is 
applied, as it is in the Upper Congo, to the space 
of time between one sunrise and another. In 
making special dirisions for the day and for the 
night, the Egyptians encountered serious diffi- 
culties. As the first hour of the day began at 
dawn, and the twelfth ended \vitli sunset, the 
leugtli of each hour naturally varied according to 
the seiu«on. For a long time the Babylonians had 
the 12 equal fractions of the day, ri SviitcKa ftlpta 
r^t (Herod, il. 109)— nndoubtcdly owing to 

the regular divisions which the use of the x6Xor 


had taught them to draw on the lino described by 
the shadow of the pin of the sun-dial. It was not, 
however, until Asia had taught the Greeks the use 
of the two series of twelve similar hours, and the 
Ptolemys had come to Egypt, that this advance 
w^ realized. We saw above (p. OS'") that it was at 
this same time tliat blie minutes were instituted, 
from tlie same Asiatic source. 

(2) Tlie second defect of the system was more 
serious. It had afi'ected all calendars, including 
the Chaldman, and still affects that of many 
systems in vogue at the present day. Tlie quarter 
of a day, which the year of the Egyptian calendar 
negleeted,^ in the long run produced errors which 
were manifestly intolerable, and it does not seem 
ever to have occurred to the Egyptians to adopt 
such a simple hut clever correction as that of the 
Mexican tonalpou/ique {‘sun’s examiners’), w)io 
added 13 complementary days after a C3'cle of 52 
years. Authentic examples, taken from texts and 
cited by all Egyptologists, prove that the dis- 
crepancy might reach several months ; and papyri 
have bequeathed to us complaints by the employees 
of the administration on the matter. Tlie date of 
the low Nile in the inscription of Uni (Vlth 
dynasty), the Ebers Pap3TU8 under Amenhotep i. 
(XVIIIth dynasty), a date of the heliacal rising of 
Sothis under Thotmes III. (XVIIIth d3'nasty), and 
the date of the rising of the waters under Siiaba- 
taka (XXV tb dynasty) are four good examples of 
divergence between tlie calendar and the astro- 
nomical truth. The practical necessities of worship 
and of economic life could not put up with these 
discrepancies, which went so far beyond the limits 
of the reasonable. From time to time an admini- 
strative measure cut off, or added, tlie necessary 
number of days, and made the calendar year and 
the solar year start on tlie same day. Tlien thing.s 
once more went on getting worse until the day 
[ when the too evident inconveniences made the 
government again have recourse to the forcible 
remilarization of tlie two 3'ear8, the real and tlie 
caiendric. It had undoubted!}’ taken jdace shortly 
before tlie time of Herodotus, for be speaks (ii. 4) 
of tlie 3’ear of 305 days as a perfect instrument, 
agreeing with the seasons. 

Nothing definite is known concerning these manipulations. 
Only it is probable that the further we descend in history the 
less frequent they were, because in the earliest times the direcl 
observation of the sky and of Nature was more the basis of the 
calendar, and would thus speedily note the error. The 
increasing power exerted by what waa written, ns is always the 
case, must nave resulted in a longer continued observance ot 
the oflloial calendar, in spite of the contradictions offered by 
the stars and tlie seasons : hence the naradoxicail result that 
the discrepancies were more prolonged in proportion os the 
centuries of oiviUration increased in number. It is certain, in 
any case, that one of the largest discrepancies that we know is 
precisely the latest in date— -that which existed at the lime of 
the reform of the year 23S 8 . 0 . The heliacal rising of Sothis took 
place in that year on 1st Paynl— an error of ten monthe. 

This way of setting riglit the discrepancy by 
sudden leaps seemed intolerable to tlie astrono- 
mers, steeped in Asiatic science improved in Greece, 
who devoted their attention under the Ptolemj’s 
to the defects of the Egyptian year. Their cal- 
culations led them to the discovery that it was 
necessary to increase the duration of the year by 
about six hours. The easiest solution was to group 
these six hours in a supplementary da}- every four 
3*ears, and, as a result, the world had the ‘leap- 
year’ introduced by the celebrated Decree m Cano- 
pus in the year IX, 17 T3'bi of the reign of Ptolemy 
III. Euergetes i. (7th March 238). 'Ihe fact tlmi 
the definitely fixed year contained the mention ol 
the appearance of the star Sothl.s, and that tin- 
heliacal rising of tliis star took place on the 19-20tli 
of July, later on led the contemporaries of tlit 
Antonines to infer that the Egyptians had wsscssc<l. 
at least in the science of the templM, the_ knoy 
ledge of a perfect cycle in connc.\ion with 
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heliacal rising of this star. Noting the annual 
difference between the ancient calendrio year of 
365 days and the date of the appearance of Sothis 
exactly at sunrise, they were easily able to calculate 
that, after 1460 astronomical years, exact agree- 
ment would be re-established, so that these 1460 
years were equal to 1461 years of 365 days. The}' 
imagined then that the priests had noticed the 
equation, and they therefore created the famous 
‘Sothic period,’ which they affirmed had been 
known and used from the most ancient times by 
the national chronology. Egypt was thus supposed 
to have possessed two calendars — the one conform- 
ing to scientific truth, the other, in spite of all its 
inconveniences, used for administrative life, the 
two tallying exactly on one single day every 1460 
years. Censorinus, who noted it in A.D. 239, attri- 
Duted an indefinite antiquity to this period of 
Sothis, of which the only one that history has ever 
mentioned, and which ended, according to him, 
exactly 100 years previously (A.D. 139), was the 
last of a whole series. The statement of the author 
of the dc, Die JVafali, taken up and commented on, 
represented from that time the view of official 
Egypt, which, in order not to stop half-way, 
imagined a Sothic half-period. ‘ Thy divine festi- 
val, Sothis, is celebrated every 730 years,’ says the 
Phil® inscription. 

The idea that the priests knew and employed 
the period of 1460 years led naturally to the 
inference that they were acquainted with, and 
employed, an exact Sothic year reserved for their 
use. The supposed use of a double year in Egypt 
and the idea of comparing the whole with the 
astronomical year have been further complicated, 
in modem science, by the use of a terminology 
(vague year, civil year, astronomical year, sacer- 
dotal year, heliacal year, solar year, etc.) whose 
meanings vary according to the authors. The 
whole has been the subject of most difficult con- 
troversies from the time of Champollion down to 
the present day. It is strange to notice that the 
two initial data of the whole debate have been 
neglected — (1) Did the E^ptian word pirit mean 
'heliacal rising,’ or simply ‘ re-appearance of the 
star on the horizon’? (2) Do the exact astro- 
nomical calculations adapt themselves to the 
argument? Nevertheless, it was not imtil 1909 
that Eegge (see literature at end of art.) raised 
these questions. 

The reality of the Sothic period has given birth to infinite 
discussions for or against its existence (cf. the innumerable 
works on the subject in EgyptolOK')- An incredible amount of 
patience, calculation, science, and ingenuity has been expended 
for a hundred years u-ithout the question having advanced one 
step, and the Egyptological School remains, to-day as formerly, 
divided into two equal camps. For the long and ingenious pleas 
of the ancient Fourier or of Wilkinson in favour of the Sothic 
eriod, too feeble to cope with the objections of a Krall, modem 
efenders have substituted more sound reasoning based on the 
monuments. But, in proportion as their scientific weapons 
were being improved, their opponents were striving after pro- 
cess in the same direction. Neither the clever refutations of 
Maspero nor the objections, full of practical common sense, of 
Budge, were able to convince Borchardt, Mahler, or Sethe, any 
more than Birch long ago succeeded in persuading Roug6 ; and 
tte latest works of Meyer or the vehement assertions of Breasted 
show that the Sothic period can always count on a number of 
determined and serious partisans. Each new discovery of an 
Egyptian document mentioning the heliacal ‘rising’(?)of Sothis 
la therefore the signal for heated discussions for at least three 
or four years ; cf. e.p. the bibliography on the subject which 
followed the publication, in 1893, of the Kahun calendar 
(^Ith dynastyk The intermediate opinion of Erraan (holding 
to an exact agricultural year, and, up to a certain point, a sacer- 
dotal one which agreed with the rising of the waters and the 
indications of Nature for practical life, while the year of 365 
dal’s remained in use on account of the value of its administra- 
tive Bi’mmetry) does not seem to have secured the support of 
either party. ' The refutation of Meyer by Torr (il/empAis and 
Mt/eena), also quite recent, seemed to sum up the strongest 
practical objections which had been raised, with discussion based 
on the detail of the monuments and the nature of the above- 
mentioned astronomical facts. The attempt of F. A. Jones 
(PSBA XXX. 11908] 05) does not seem to be of any practical value. 
Lastly, Legge (Recucil dts Travaux, xxxi. [1909]) was the first 


who thought of bringing the question on to scientific ground, 
which was what ought to have been done first. His stri'dli 
mathematical statements allow none of the proposed dates to 
hold good, and seem to give the coup de prdcf to all actenqiu 
to draw chronological inferences from the system of Ileyer. 

A similar number of works, during almost a hundred years, 
not only shows the difficulty of the problem, but tells plainli of 
its importance. It does not consist in the question of the 
degree of science to which Egypt had reached, but in the aiijili- 
cation of the data to chronology, which the absence of every era 
and synchronism outside ol Egypt renders extremely obscure 
when we go further back than the XVIllth dynasty. The fact of 
finding at least six or seven references to the calendric date of 
the supposed heliacal rising of Sothis or of the height of the 
Nile at a given month, and the circumstance that these texts 
reach from the Vlth to the XVIllth dynasty, would give the key 
to the whole system, if it could be establish^ that the calendar 
remained unchanged from the Ancient to the Modern Empiie. 
A simple calculation would be sufficient to fix these guiding 
marks, and consequently to obtain from them the exact date, or 
very nearly so, of all the reigns or adjacent events. This is 
enough to show the value which all the historian partisans of 
the Sothic period may place upon the demonstration. The 
doubt which may legitimately be conceived does not arise from 
the degree of science which the system supposes. It does not 
imply any more patient observation than others known to less 
perfectly evolved civilizations ; e.g. those which the fine works 
of Seler have brought to light forpre-Columban America (Venus- 
period, etc.). The objection derived from the inexhaustible 
patience Implied in the Egyptians resigning themselves to see 
the two calendars in agreement only once in fifteen centuries is 
not absolutely decisive. The chief obstacle is found elsewhere : 
(1) in the complete absence ol any formal mention of such a 
period in the classical te.vts ; (2) in the actual contradiction 
presented by monuments like the Medinet-Hahu calendar, or 
the significant silence of Herodotus on the divergences between 
the real year and the official computation of time ; (S) in the 
technical objections of an exclusively astronomical kind, which 
have attr-acted too little attention throughout the whole contro- 
versy (secular shortening of the length of the solar j’ear from 
equinox to equinox, contusion with the sidereal year [star to 
same star again], and omission of the problem of the anomalistic 
year [perihelion to perihelion]); and (4) in the evident impossi- 
bility of making use of indications of the siqiposed Sothic period 
without arriving at impossible chronologie.s (e.g. for the date of 
the Xllth dynasty, as Wiedemann has clearly shown lOLZ iii. 
322] : or F. A. Jones’s deduction that the Great PjTamid was 
built in 2170 s.c.). The series proposed by Breasted is itself 
subject to objections which in tne end throw the whole matter 
into question again. See the conclusions of Jones, PSBA xxx. 
6; Lefibure, Act, Orient, xiv. ; Lieblein, El' xliv. 101, and 
Chronologie ; or the interminable unsettled discussions, during 
the years 1904 and 1905, of Meyer, Brix, Borchardt, Sethe, and 
Mahler in ZA xli. 26, 34 , 38, OLZ viii, 6, Ifnlersxiehungen, iii. 
etc.) ; also the literature on the subject at end of article. 

The magnificent reform of Ptolemy ni. was very 
far from being accepted with the obedience which 
history manu^s usually attribute to ancient Egypt. 
The old national year persisted in practice until 
the time when the edict of Augustus (A.D. 10) 
made the year of 365J days compulsory. The type 
was henceforth proposed to the classical world, 
and in its eyes Egypt was the country of higli 
scientific culture to which it had to look for its 
models of reform. It is well knoivn that it was 
the Egyptian Sosigenes of Alexandria (Macrobius, 
Saturn, i. 13) who definitely reformed the intoler- 
able Roman calendar, and who, under Julius Ctesar 
(year ‘ of confusion’), at last gave the Mediterranean 
world a date derived from a calendar copied from 
the Egyptian model, with the necessary modifica- 
tions for the seasons. We may therefore say that 
it is Egypt that has given us our calendar. The 
twelve minutes and twenty-nine seconds of devia- 
tion from the real time which it presents every 
year, and which make it necessary to drop out a 
day every 131 years (Gregorian year =365 ’24^ days ; 
solar year=365’242918 days— in the year 1910), 
did not need to be taken account of until many 
centuries later. The Julian (properly speaking, 
Egyptian) calendar continues to be law in Rus'-ia 
ana in the Oriental Christian world, which iOTored 
the reform of Gregory XUI. (1582), as England itself 
did until 1752. Lastly, the Copts preserved not 
only the Julian year, but also the 1st of Thoth for 
the beginning of their year, which now falls on the 
11th of September, after having started on the 29tb 
of August in the year regulated by Euergetes. 

V. Fundamental cuaracter . — If the Egyp- 
tian calendar is compared with other calendars 
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not for ite perfection but for tlie characteristics 
of its original elements, it reveals significant 
differences. The basis of its divisions, of its 
conspicuous dates, and of its festivals seems to be 
neither solar nor of a really agricultural nature. 

Neither the solstices nor the equinoxes were 
used, M with so rnany other races, to mark the 
beginning, or the internal divisions, of the year ; 
and the significant absence of myths or ceremonies 
referring to these phenomena (although Egypt was 
acquainted with them, as Brugsch noticea in his 
Myth. p. 671) is a decisive fact, which is corrobo- 
rated by an examination of the Books of the Dead 
or the Te.xts of the Pyramids. The legend of Rh 
own old is of late date. The statements of 
ujarch referring to the feast of tlie autumnal 
equinox (22nd of Paophi) and of the winter solstice 
should not lead us astray any more than the 
‘ little sun ’ or the ‘ infant sun,’ which is assimilated 
with Socharis, and is the sun of the winter solstice. 
The whole thing, like the festival of the 30th of 
Epiplii, orthatof the 'beginningof Summer.’belonga 
to Roman times. The interpretation of the sources 
in order to find out facts of tliis kind shows two 
elements combined in equal quantities : the in- 
fluence of Gneco-Koman civilization, and the final 
assimilation of ancient myth to the sun’s courses 
(e.g. the winter solstice assimilated to the search 
for the parts of Osiris). The dates themselves, 
however, often show the recent entrance of tlie.se 
solar characteristics into the Egyntian calendar 
(e.g. the self-styled winter-solstitial character of 
the festival of Socharis, celebrated from the very 
beginning in the month of Choiak, necessarily 
supposes that month to have become the month of 
December, and con.sequently the 1st of Thoth 
carried back to the end of August, i.e. the accom- 
plishment of the Ptolemaic reform). 

of , . . ■ ■ ' ‘ 

by the worship of an tne pniuiiive saii-t;uua, Ut bite <ti4pW4 
of tlie KS-sun from proto-historio tiine."! to the historic period. 
But everything connected with its existence, its powers, its 
battles, the risks it ran, its birtli, its zenith, its disappearance, 
and its travels over the world, had, from the time of the earliest 
theologies, been included in the daily cycle. The archaic texts 
or the compositions of the Theban age give eure evidence of it. 
It should also be noted that the prediction of eclipses was never 
attempted, and that this phenomenon was always to the EcqT)- 
tian the unforeseen danger, and not the mythical theme which 
gives rise to symbolical allusions Inserted in calendrlo cycles. 
Tlie moon, with the sudden changes connected with it, had the 
same (ate. Except the facts of the lunar month, there is nothing 
to be found resembling a cycle, or attempts to systematize 
eclipses. A sun whose whole existence is contained In a day, a 
moon with a longer and more varied life, the daily struggle 
between light and darkness, the fears of evil connected with 
this fact, the risks suddenly arising from the diminution at 
unforeseen times of the brightness of one or other of the two 
great luminaries— all these things are closely related to primitive 
religions, whlcli the uncivilized races of the present day have 
not yet been aide to get beyond. And the statement that these 
rudimentarj' data became solidified, vrithout evolving. In the 
Egyptian religion of the historical period, shows of itself that, 
if the Egyptian calendar acquired )ts technical value and the 
superiority of its symbolical vieivs or its moral character, it must 
have got them from other elements. 

The absence of characteristics based on climato- 
logical or meteorological phenomena Ls no Ie.s.s re- 
markable. There are no anniversary dates,_ or 
seasons connected with states of the clouds, regime 
of the winds, or periods of cold or beat. Gods 
like those of the winds, who played import.ant parts 
elsewhere (e.g. in Chaldtea and America), are un- 
known in the classical Egjqitian calendar. And 
its divisions are not arranged according to anything 
resembling phn.ses of germination, blo.s.soming, or 
maturity of the natural or cultivated products of 
the earth, and, however far back we go, there is 
not a trace of a pastoral calendar, like that of 
Ila-sutoland, for example. An e.xclusiyely agri- 
cultural country like Egypt should 
have based its calendar on the changes of the ^ 


cultivation of the earth. But the latter did 
not play any direct part in it, except irri- 
gation (see below). There is nothing to be found 
resembling the festivals of ploughing and sow- 
ing, and the panegyric of Min at Medinet-Habu 
is the only example where the harvest inter- 
venes, as a simple epiiode, in a religious festival. 
We saw above (p. <J2'>) that tlie seasons of four 
months had above all a sjunnietrical character, 
but no real agricultural one. In the description 
of the seasons, it is stated that for the months 
neither agricultural denominations are to be found, 
nor legends, proverbs, adages, popular poems, nor 
any of the hundreds of significant facts which 
so clearly mark the months of uncirilized races 
throughout Africa in general. The festivals them- 
selves might deceive by their titles when we hear 
of them only from Plutarch or Strabo, or through 
the brief allusion in a papyrus to a festival at which 
honey or lentils are eaten, where one inhales the 
perfume of the honit or the tekhui flowers, or to festi- 
vals of ‘ fishing ’ or ‘ ploughing.’ When the monu- 
ments give the commentary on them, we see at 
once that the principle of the festival has no direct 
connexion with these references, or that our trans- 
lations are veritable mistranslations. Honey, e.g., 
is eaten at the ‘feast of the valley,’ and this 
originally refers to the annual exodus of the souls 
of the dead when the protecting gods come for 
them. The honit flowers are a simple episode in 
a group of funeral offerings, in a festival iiased on 
tlie dinouements of the Osirian drama. Tlie so- 
called ‘ploughing’ means ‘digging the ground,’ 
and the texts sliow that the reference is to a 
nocturnal rite connected with the mysterious wars 
against tlie spirits of evil. Tlie Iilemphite festival 
of ‘ fishing ’ is a fragment of the crouming ceremony, 
in which the king catches the fisli, or tiie game of 
the moor, ‘as Horus captured and destroyed the 
cursed,’ etc. And the “Tdpevffis of the Alexandrian 
calendars, if it is not a recent invention, must 
certainly have had an origin connected either with 
the Osirian cycle or Aritli the warlike themes of 
pre-historic legends, before it assumed the peaceful 
character in apparent conne.xion uith the seasons 
which it has according to the Grreco-Roman 
classics. In short, if it is evident that a country 
like Egj’pt necessarily associated its rural and 
agricultural life with rejoicings and ceremonies of 
every kind, and if Egyptian literature occasion- 
ally shows that tliis was so, it is none the less 
certain tliat nothing of all tliia served as a formative 
element in the establishment of the calendar of 
the year, either for its divisions or for its anni- 
versaries (butsee Frazer, Adonis, 1907, j). 283 IT.). 

These circumstances are quite easily justified by 
the conditions of the Egj’ptian portion of the Nile 
Valley. Being nearer tlie equator, the people here 
paid loss attention than those in tlie north to the 
gradual diminution of the power of the sun’s rays, 
to its sinking on tlie horizon, or to the difference 
(niticli less noticeable there) between the summer 
day and the winter day. The winter solstice was 
not noticed tlierc as the signal of a deliverance, 
or spring as the awakening of Nature ; Jience nn 
original suppression of cnlendric elenient.x which 
increased in importance the further north one 
ranged. And, just as Egypt uyis ignornnt of all 
the myths arising from the melting of ice or snow, 
so she did not know of the great annual events 
wliicli are marked by the aspect of liigli moun- 
tains, or the succe.ssii'e verdure of the fore.st ; her 
year and her mythologj' received none of thass 
impressions, so strongly niarked clscnhere that 
they arc a part of our own intellectual equipment. 
At the .same time .she was safe from all those great 
meteorological phenomena which, further south, 
determine the divisions of the year. She had n* 
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•rainy seasons,’ ‘periods of storms,’ ‘monsoons,’ 
or prevailing ■\vinds sufficiently marked to charac- 
terize a complete portion of the year. Her gods, 
who inhabited neither the mountain peaks nor the 
rain nor the thunder clouds, had certainly to be 
situated very high among the stars, or very low 
on the same plane ns human societies. In the end, 
soil or climatology, latitude or geography, all 
tended to leave Egyptian thought face to face 
with a single remarkable phenomenon, the only 
one of viti importance for her, viz. the fluctua- 
tions of that river on which all life depended in 
the fragment of the universe knorni to her. And, 
after all, it was with the study of its movements 
and the anticipation of them that everything 
had to be connected that had a bearing on the 
measuring of time. 

The dates and festivals relating to inundation 
are well known to us. The ‘reception of the 
Nile,’ which denotes the opening of dikes and 
canals at the time of the rising of the waters, is 
indicated in a number of funerary calendars (cf. 
below), but no mention is made of the day of the 
month on which it was inserted. It Avas a movable 
festival, as it is in modem Muhammadan E^pt. 
Libanius [^thiqpica, xi.) has described the festi- 
vals of SilsUeh, during which a wooden statue of 
the Nile-god Avas carried in procession. This AA'as 
simply the form of the festivals of the ‘ opening of 
the canals’ of Middle Egypt, adapted to local 
geography, and AA’ith a different name. The 
present-day Arab ‘ night of the tear-drop ’ is 
merely the modem transposition of the ‘ night 
of the tears of Isis,’ the announcement of the 
first perceptible sign of the annual inundation 
(20th June). Lastly, the festivals of Socharis in 
the beginning of October are perhaps an adapta- 
tion, to hlemphite funeral ideas, of the first sign 
of the retreat of the Avaters. 

There are not many of them in all ; if Libanius, 
Heliodorus, and the E^ptian inscriptions give us 
different names according to localities and times, 
these NUotio festivals altogether number at most 
tAvo or three; the first quivering of the rising 
Avaters, the time of opening the Egyptian fields 
for irrigation, and probably the time Avhen the 
Nile begins to decrease. But the principal date 
Avas not there. It Avas the date of the exact 
moment AA'hen the height of the waters reached 
the level necessary for fertilizing the ground, after 
almost a month of rising (about the 20th of July in 
the classical age, but probably later in pre-historic 
times, before the disappearance of several of the 
upper cataracts of Nubia). It was a question of 
finding a sure index, someAvhere in Nature, which 
would mark the fact that a new year had just 
become manifest to the Egyptians. 

A^ile intent on detecting in the sky some co- 
incidence betAveen the coming of the waters and 
the appearance of the stars, the Egyptians noticed 
(and undoubtedly long before the time to Avhioh 
Ave can go back by means of the monuments) a 
remarkable phenomenon. Sirius (one of the seven 
stars of the constellation Canis Meyor), AA’hich Avas 
invisible from the beginning of June, again ap- 
peared in the east, some minutes before sunrise, 
toAvards the middle of July. Its re-appearance 
coincided exactly with the time when the NUo 
entered the period of high Avater for Middle Egypt. 
In this unfailing coincidence there seemed to be ^e 
most manifest sign of an indissoluble connexion 
betAveen the spring-tide of the river and the re- 
birth of the star. It was, therefore, the re- 
appearance of Sirius that Avas adopted to mark 
the beginning of the neAV year : vo/ifferat ruv 
IjpQv ypa/xfiiTbiv viov fros etyai (Decree of Canopus), 
The brightness of the star in the firmament was 
like the resplendent signal which unerringly an- 
voL. m. — 7 


nmmeed the re-commencement of the gifts of the 
river. It Avas called ‘ a second sun in the sky.’ 
Sirius (Egyp. Sopdu ; Hellenized form Sothis) saAV 
his glory associated Avith that of the sun ; for it 
AA’as ‘ like a oroAvn on the head ’ ; it Avas regarded 
as ‘ taking its place in his dh-ine barque ’ on this 
first day pf the neAv year. ‘ To be able to shine in 
the slcy like Sopdu at sunrise ’ was a AA’ish formu- 
lated in the texts for the destiny of the dead. 
Such a place in the national conceptions sooner or 
later caused the assimilation of the Dog-star Avith 
the greatest female deities of Egypt. The star 
‘ by Avhose rising the years are counted ’ Avas the 
Ih’ing imago of Bastit and Sokhit, successively, 
and, according to local theologies, became the 
dAvelling place of Isis, the star of Isis (rb S.<rrpov 
rh -njs 'IcrtSos [Dec. of Canopits]), or that of Hathor, 
or, rather, Isis and Hathor themselves. The con- 
fusion Avith the great Hathor of Denderah explains 
the strange ceremony of this temple, Avhen on the 
first day of the year the statue of the goddess Ax-as 
brought on to the terrace of the sanctuary, there 
to receive the first rays of the rising sun. This 
AA’as in order to realize literally and in this Avorld 
Avhat AA’as going on at the same time in heaven. 
Syut, Assuan, and the temple of Thebes guarded 
most carefully the ‘Ship of the Rising Waters,’ 
Avhich so many of the inscriptions attest to have 
been one of those relics which the kings tried to 
embellish and restore. Deified and assimilated 
Avith Sirius-Hathor, it Avas led to the river Avith 
great pomp on the first day of the year, and the 
local god — sun or companion of the sun — travelled 
on the bank that day, as if in material evidence 
of the fact that the return of Sirius, that of the 
annual Nile, and the neAv year of the sun Avere 
three aspects of the same act. Nor did the 
Egj’ptians hesitate to see in the rising of the star 
the real cause of the inundation ; it Avas to Sopdu- 
Sirius that ‘the abundant AA’aters Avhich spread 
over nil the earth’ were due (cf. Brugseh, Ma- 
tdriaux, p. 27). Once more in the religious his- 
tory of humanity the relation Avas declared betAveen 
Avhat is seen in the sky and Avhat happens on this 
earth. The most important date or the calendar 
thus became connected Avith the general theory of 
astrology. And the admirable constancy of the 
phenomenon, by urging the Egyptians to increase 
their observation of the coincidences, must have 
helped them to deduce the remainder of the 
calendar from the Avhole. 

VI. Stellar nature; Reliojous conse- 
quences. — If the appearance of Sopdu Avas a 
remarkable case of the influence of the stars on 
our Avorld, it was not an isolated one. This is 
not the place to repeat what is said of astrology 
in general, or to trace in detail its natural founda- 
tion, based on experimental pseudo -verification 
(see art. Staes [Egyptian]). The manner in Avhich 
coincidences and the foreseeing of the return 
of influences were established in Egypt could not 
have differed in any Avay from what had taken place 
in the astrologies of other peoples (cf. c.ff. for the 
Choldceans, the excellent rdsumd of Mospero, Hist, 
i. 777). To these re-commencements of the same 
events, alAvays in agreement AA’ith certain aspects 
of the sky, which man promptly determined, the 
animistic tendency immediately added another 
element. To these stars and their movements, to 
their combinations and their ioumeys, it gave the 
life and the representations of beings who struggle 
and not in this Avorld. Because tliey seemed to 
draAV silhouettes of men or animals, to appear like 
new-born children, to unite, or to Icnock against 
each other, people began to roeak of their births, 
marriages, and struggles. Tliese representations, 
made up of assembled stars, a Cambodian or Mayan 
calendar may draw differently ; but they express 
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the same idea as that of an Egyptian or a Chal- 
ilfean. Tliey are as old as the observation of man. 
Erom tliese two combined notions, influences, and 
representations, issued the detailed description of 
the forces by which this world is governed every 
hour. Prom these facts, duly noted, with the 
moment of their arrival, the Egyptian calendar 
emerged complete, portioned out nith certainty, 
for the whole lengtli of that year of which the 
appearance of a star was the important moment. 

A third element determined its principal char- 
acteristics. Just as in the case of primitive, and 
modem non-civilized, races in general, this earth 
presented the spectacle of a perpetual struggle 
between thousands of vdsible and invisible beings. 
It was inexplicable in its confusion, so that it was 
almost impossible to discover whether the gods and 
^irits Vr'ere the friends or the enemies of man. 
ThroAvn into the conflict, man did his best to con- 
ciliate the former and drive back the latter. The 
Egyptian, like the othera, had very early con- 
nected the gods and good spirits with the arm, 
and the evil spirits with the darkness. The 
system did not lead him any further than the 
others, either for religious history or for ethics. 
On the contrary, when he conceived the notion of 
associating the spectacle of the teiTestrial struggle 
and its combatants with that of the apparent con- 
flict of the celestial beings, and when he combined 
the whole with the astrological data of influences, 
he realized one of the most decided advances ever 
known in the history of religions. At the same 
time, not only were the events of the terrestrial 
universe the result of those which happened in the 
sky, but they were the clear image, capable of 
being read in good order, of all that seemed so 
confused in this world. Henceforward the Egyp- 
tian became gradually more skilled in classifying 
the latter, and also the beings who took part 
in it. 

The Indissoluble link created In religion between the Bteilar 
world and the earth is repeatedly attested, at every time of 
ritual, by magic or so-callea religious texts. The Texts of the 
Pyramids are a mine of raluable infonnatiou for the very 
earliest times. They speak ol ' the disturbances which we see 
in the sky,' ol stars * which fight,' and of ‘ how-bearers who go 
their rounds ' ; and the study of allusions of tin's kind, not yet 
attempted, gives a long list. ‘If the sky speaks, the earth 
trembles,' ‘ When the doors of the sky open, the doors of the 
earth open,' etc., on the other hand, are well-known phrases, 
among many others, of the ritual ol the classical epoch. 

The connexion established between the two armies 
of combatants led first to the assimilation of the 
facts, and then to that of the beings wlio were 
their agents. The astrological _ coincidences had 
given an opportunity of arranging, os far as the 
celestial world was concerned, the powers which 
were regarded as good and those whicli bad to be 
looked upon os ev3. The good naturally attracted 
to themselves the Divine beings or ‘spirits’ of 
this world who had a tendency to be rather the 
allies of man, and the ev-il did the same m the 
case of his constant enemies ; hence the fusion of 
the stars (1) with the innumerable spirits or genii 
of primitive beliefs, (2) with the classical gods who 
tooK part in the life of man. It would be out of 
place here to justify the mechanism of these 
assimilations. They sometimes arise from ^ the 
apparent form of the figures of the sky, sometimes 
from combinations of the conflict ■which seemed 
to be going on in the sky, and somcUtn^ from 
purely astrological coincidences. Not only were 
the characteristics and representations of the 
Divine world particularly specified, but so also wm 
the history of the gods, wliich the daily struggle 
of the Bun interpreted too summarily ever to draw 
a complete mythology from it. There was the 
creation of legendary episodes in the Iite ot the 
nods. It was putting into storie.s tlie battles 
wliich the stars seemed to fight, or the influences 


which they brought to bear on this earth. 
Formerly these things took place in the sky and 
on our earth at the same time. HenceforwartJ 
they re-commenced on high, and annually sub- 
jected the domain of man to the same conditions as 
those experienced in legendary history. The anni- 
versaries of marriages, travels, and ‘ births ’ (e.g. 
the Palermo Stone) of the gods were liencefortli 
placed at fixed time.s by these re-commencements 
which man could note and predict by consulting 
the book of the celestial vault. At the same 
time, Egypt assimilated to this history, n-ritten 
for the celestial regions, the whole mass, whicli 
was up to that tipie confused, of its traditional, 
historical possessions : traditions more or less 
pure, more or less synthetized by legend or alle- 
gory, of great actual events of early times (inva- 
sions, wars, national catastrophes, organizations 
of society, etc.), or pseudo-historical summaries of 
origins. All this became incorporated by assimila- 
tion in the annual history of the stars; all this 
fixed the days. Facts, precisely stated, were 
henceforth inscribed, and tlieir anniversaries were 
fixed for the days when the sky, by its tables and 
its different parts, presented the same arrange- 
ment 03 it had had before, at the time of these 
events. The whole gave rise to a national history, 
in which the gods and tlieir legends were con- 
nected with the calendar by an indissoluble bond, 
and in which all that was seen in the country of 
Egypt still bore the material trace of tlieir actions. 
For each part of the valley tlie tlieologics found 
etymologies which explained, in alliteration, the 
names of towns, sanctuaries, or hills by one of the 
I legendary acts of the life of the gods, at the same 
time as tli^ Bxed the date of each of his acts in 
the year (Brugseh’s Diet, giographiqtte contains 
several hundreds of remarkable examples [of. t.g, 
pp, 101 , 174 , 198 ]). The tendency to see th'is 
world only os a dependence and a momentary 
aspect of perpetual re-commencements was so 
strong that it marked the historical facts them- 
selves with this trait. If kings are supposed to 
re-commence their terrestrial life ad injinitnm in 
lieaven, with the cods with whom they have 
become identified, the opposite is none tlie less 
true. AVliiit Pharaoh does on tliis earth is merely 
the repetition of the legendary Divine actions. 
And even their real historical victories — at least 
up to a certain point — were regarded as re-coni- 
uiencowents by the calendars in which their anni- 
versaries were inserted (e.g. for Userte.sen in the 
Xllth dynasty, Thothniesiii. in theXVIIIth, etc.). 

The Divine and historical legend, formed by 
tiieso successive elements, CTadnally became^ a 
whole, so coherent and so closely connected with 
the calendar that the sky became a sort of index 
where people day by uay read the annals of 
legendary Egypt. Each year tho cycle was r 
newed -^vith the return of the same influences. 
Pictographio reproduction and written notation of 
direct observations gave rise to books or pictures 
of them, the interpretation of which supplied both 
a date and a whole page of this history. For it 
was sufficient to read the positions of the stellar 
Divine beings to understand who_ they were, 
what they were doing at that precise rnomept, 
and what events had followed in the sky, of which 
the events of tho present moment were the mere 


nsequence. 

(Ve shall confine ourselves to notldn? the Euyptlaa point of 

:vr of the matter. It may be said that Egypt ome ven' near 

“possession of an astrological scripture, with ail the Impcr- 

itionsand all the otatacles encountered 

lich have attempted it, when they fiave r^hed Uie t me for 

: applicaUon of scripture to economic and 

Tpt escaped this owing to causes 

re. Tbe’roint which must be noted by specialls-v la tl.e 
crest which arose in establishing in what measure and up 
T?hat point otlirr scriptures— noUblj In Araenca— «■» e 
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Assumed similar characteristics, being nt the same time astro- 
logical and mytho-historical ; so that they possess a double 
value of great importance for modem science. 

The result of such a system Avas to subject each 
moment of the calendnc year to an influence of 
one or more of the Divine beings. Egypt made a 
detailed application of it. Naturally the months, 
the seasons, and the ‘decades’ had their protecting 
deities, and the general theory could not fail to 
extend the system to the days. Those gods who 
governed the months ended by giving them for 
the most part the names which have jnst been 
cited (although the lists of the monuments are far 
from agreeing ; cf. Budge, Gods, ii. 293). The 
names of the gods governing the 360 days (cf. 
Brugsch, MaUriattx, p. 47) have been regarded as 
an invention of late date, but always in ignorance 
of older documents. They are perhaps as old as 
the gods of the ‘ decades,’ of which we now possess 
lists of the time of the Xth dynasty (cf. below). 
Theology could not fail to push the distribution 
of Divine protectors to its furthest limit, and 
charge a god or a spirit with each hour of the day 
(Budge, Gods, ii. 294, 302). In short, there is not 
a moment when special influence, denoted by 
name, is not being exercised, either on the whole 
of Nature or specially on each of the creatures of 
this world. 

The consequences of this calendar had infinite 
applications. At first haltingly, then less awk- 
wardly, theology realized in these infinite re-com- 
mencements the notion that time does not exist, 
since it is reversible. The perpetual renewal of 
the conflicts assumed, in a theoretical form which 
gradually became more dogmatically abstract, the 
problem, confronting primitive man, of the conflict, 
also infinite, which goes on in this world between 
good beings and harmful beings. In describing 
and organizing it, the calendar not only created 
astrology; it attracted the attention of man to 
what he could do on those vital dates when the 
battle returned to decisive moments. Everywhere, 
even where religion had succeeded in reading in 
the sky that events re-commence continually and 
endlessly on this earth, experience, nevertheless, 
showed that the /ficr/xor is unceasingly disturbed by 
the return of evil. The endless duration of the 
re-commencements of victorious good was therefore 
an endless duration tn fact, but in no way guaran- 
teed for the future. There was always doubt 
concerning the final success of the beneficent 
powers. This distress of mind was greater in the 
religions which were unable to rise to the calendar. 
But both classes attempted to evolve the manner 
in which man may intervene in order to contribute 
to the success of the good spirits. The less 
civilized knew no way of taking part in the con- 
fiict except at the times when they were surprised 
unawares by its spectacle in the skv (e.g. the 
numerous accounts of intervention at the moment 
of eclipses of the sun or of the moon). Elsewhere 
the conflicts are precisely stated nt lunar dates, 
especially equinoctial or solstitial. In every case 
the intervention of man made use of the same 
resources — a mixture of mimetic and sympathetic 
magic. Images of dolls, of battles, of travels, of 
voyages were and are still made all over the world. 
The Eskimos, the Aleuts, the Columbians (of. artt. 
Eskimos, Aleuts, etc., in this enoyclopEcdia, and 
see GB^, for many examples), when intervening in 
favour of friendly gods, acted in the same way as 
in the case of the collective mimetic ceremonies for 
fishing or hunting. The Indians of California and 
the Polynesians carried about on certain dates a 
sun manufactured and conceived in the same way 
as the Rfi-sun which Egyptian processions made to 
sail in a barque. But if the Egyptian concept has 
not a less humble origin, the perfection of the 


calendar has given us the opportunity of tracing 
the information much further back. Bound not to 
the agricultural world, but to the history of the 
heavens, the calendar multiplied the foreseen and 
precise occasions of human intervention. The pre- 
tended battles of the worshippers of the Egyptian 
gods, or the manufactured images, were similar to 
what the Banks Islanders, for example, were able 
to make in this order of ideas. But the details, 
shown in the sky, of the history of the gods 
supplied a multitude of remarkable details con- 
cerning what these worshippers could do. Festivals 
worthy of the name, processions, and real dramas 
followed. The imitation of the acts of the gods 
gave rise to the imitation of episodes in their 
life, and then to the imitation of their whole life. 
Symbolism and the progress of meditation, starting 
from this point, were able to lead to the obtaining 
of moral information from the esoteric sense 
(created, of course, afterwards) of the anniversaries 
of all the calendar. Thus a whole section of 
religious information is derived from those festivals 
of the Egyptian calendar which — a significant fact 
for their stellar origin — almost all have their 
starting-point in night. To this possibility of 
co-operating, exactly at the propitious moment, in 
the struggle for good, magic naturally brought its 
ordinary resources. Mimetic and sympathetic 
data, brought to perfection (costumes, statues, 
etc.), combined with the infinite power riven by the 
knowledge of names (n.v.), and with tiie power of 
the voice, and of the ^ant in the incantation — in 
a word, with the complete arsenal common to- 
humanity. In associating it with the science of 
the calendar, Egyptian religion was able to 
guarantee that, if the same gods (or their mimetic 
substitutes) repeated the same acts in the same 
places (or in their equivalents by ‘ geoCTaphical 
magic’) and on the same days (fixed by the 
calendar), the order of the world was assured. 
And the worshippers who had contributed to them 
were sure to have acquired the most important 
merits in the eyes of the gods. 

The consequences of such a system (which has- 
necessarily been only very briefly stated) are 
evident : 

(1) First there is the importance for each person- 
of knowing the propitious moment for accom- 
plishing an action or for abstaining from it, and of 
knowing the sum of the influences for each instant 
of life ; hence the important r61e among the clergy 
which was played by ‘ the people of the hours,’ or 
priests charged with controlling and fixing them. 
Hence also the position held in the life of the 
temple by those people of the sAu (the Ptolemaic 
^iJXot), who, month after month, took charge of 
the whole service. These men were not so often 
scholars as watchmen {urshai), sentinels entrusted 
with the defence of the Divine castle. 

The question of the technical perfection of Egyptian astronomy 
will not bo examined here (see art. Stabs (Egj-ptian]). Cf. ae 
examples of its material implements, the apparatus published by 
Borchardt, ZK xxxvi. 67, and the emblems connected with 
measurement of time belonging to the religious observatory of 
Heliopolis, in Nn'rille’s Festival-hall, pi. ix. 

(2) There is the part played in the life of the 
Egyptian by participation, in all its forms, in the 
dramas and mysteries, which, throughout the 
whole calendric year, reproduced in the sanctuaries, 
and for the purpose explained above, the phases 
of the life of the national gods. 

The whole was translated into three practical 
applications, as far as the religion of living beings 
is concerned. Two are of a passive kind, and the 
third is active, {a) The production in pictures of 
the calendric influences common to all or belonging 
specially to one individual. These are the stellar 
pictures, the decani, and the zodiacs. (6) The 
drawing up of the list of influences for each day 
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(calendars of lucky and unlucky days), (c) Tlie 
organization of anniversary days, when man inter- 
venes on behalf of his gods, and repels the e>-il gods. 
These are the festivjils, the processions, ana the 
mysteries. Inten-ention of tlie dead or for the 
dead will be examined separately. 

VII. Practical applications.— x. Astro- 
nomical charts, etc. — The number of documents 
and of works cited below on this subject permits 
only of a resumd of the chief notions, keeping in 
view the present state of science and the points 
not yet treated. 

(a) Astronomical charts . — Charts of the sky, 

properly so called, considered in their connexion 
■with the influences of each of the stars or groups of 
stars, must have existed from the veiy earnest 
times. As a matter of fact, as no ceilings of the 
temple of the Middle Empire have been preserved, 
we do not know of them any further back than the 
beginnin" of the second Theban Empire (Eamess- 
eum). But the Texts of the Pyramids contain 
clear allusions to ordinances of the stellar gods, in 
astronomical pictures. These important rererences 
have never been pointed out, any more than the 
question has been discussed whether chapters xviii. 
to XX. of the Book of the Dead are not descriptions 
(more or less mutilated) of ancient astronomical 
pictures belonging to the oldest temples. Those 
of the temples of Esnbh, Edfu, Denderah, and 
Kom-Ombo, although of Ptolemaic or Boman times, 
and permeated with non-Egyptian ideas, are, in 
the main part of their wording, drawn from 
national chronicles. The collection and general 
comparison of all those pictures are still awaiting | 
a special publication. j 

(b) Zodiac . — Babylonian influences, transmitted 
by Greece, brought into Egy^t the generalization 
01 the use of signs of the zodiac, the most famous 
types of which — those of Esn^h and Denderah — 
have been the subjects of very numerous works, 
which are, however, already out of date, and 
disregarded by modem Egjytologj’. It seems to 
be admitted in a general way tliat the zodiacs were 
unknown in Egypt before the Graeco-Koman period. 
Their elements, nevertheless, are found on the 
tomb of Seti I., and they figure on a certain 
number of sarcophagi or the Saite epoch, or 
provious to the Greek period (cf. British Museum, 
No. 6678). Lastly, there are real indications that 
the signs of the zodiac were knoum and used 
as early ns the first Theban Empire, according to 
certain allusions in the funerary texts, which have 
not yet been carefully studied. 

(c) Decani . — Besides the course of the five 
planets, the Egyptians had noticed the rise, cul- 
mination, and setting of the stars. Among the 
constellations they attached mecial importance to 
those which they saw at fi.x_ed times sinking 
towards the horizon, disappearing, and then ina- 
perceptibly talcing their original place after this 
disappearance. The 36 decades _oi the 12 months 
were placed under the protection of a number 
corresponding to these constellations when situated 
on the horizon. Hephrestion (4th cent. A.D.) has 
given in Greek a list of their names, the com- 
parison of which •with the Egyptian monuments 
has established greater exactness. Pot a long 
time Egyptologists thought that their invention 
belonged to the Theban epoch. They were found 
at Abydos, at the Kamesseum, at the tomb of 
Seti I., in that of Kameses iv., tnen on the sarco- 
phagus of Nechanebo, in the temples of Edfu, 
Esnih, Denderah, etc. The discovery of sarcophagi 
witli texts of the Middle Empire lias led to their 
recove^, uith extremely curious details, as early 
ns the ith dynasty at le-ast (coffin of Masahiti, and 
fm"ments of coffins of Akhniira). It seems certain 
to tile present writer that allusion is made to them 


in the pre-historic formula of the Texts of the 
Pyramids. Each of the three decani of the month 
presides in turn over the decade of the head (iani) 
of the month, that of the heart (abi), and that of 
the hind portion (pahu). Their variants and varia- 
tions, as weU as the remnants of time when the 
decani combine with the influences of the planets, 
laid bare to astrological research a vast region for 
special studies (cf. Lit. below, § VII., Daressy’s 
recent contribution, 1909). 

(d) Stellar tables . — The rOle of the decani is quite 
distinct from the checkered stellar tables noticed 
in the royal tombs (especially Ranieses Vi. and 
Eameses ix.). Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt, 
tr. Tirard, pp. 349-391) has explained their part 
very clearly, as well as the mechanism of the series 
of pictures, and the value of the legends. The 
positions of the stars, for a fixed time, and in con- 
nexion •with the different parts of the body of an 
imaginary man supposed to contemplate them, are 
inscribed with respect to the configuration of the 
stars themselves. Unfortunately, the workmen 
who copied them have done so carelessly, and these 
tables are almost useless from the astronomical 
point of riew. Nor is the religious nature of these 
strange documents very apparent. The opinion of 
Petrie (PSBA xxiv. 319), that they are simply 
horoscopic pictures referring to the nativity of the 
kings, IS an ingenious way of reconciling the 
chronology based on the Sothic period with the 
contradictions presented in the tablets of the Koval 
Tombs ; but no proof has been given of this 
explanation, which is too briefly stated. 

2 . Calendars of lucl^ and unlucky days. — 
Apart from the allusions in the religious or literary 
texts, the famous Sallier Papyrus and the Leyden 
Papyrus (i. 366) are the sources of the most valu- 
able information. The metliodical comparison 
with the similar tables of the Assjwinns would be 
a fruitful study. Up to the present this has been 
too much neglected, most of the publications during 
tlie last fiftj’ years limiting themselves to quoting 
and abridging the masterly work of Chabas, who 
is no longer at the height of present-day know- 
ledge, eitlier for translation or for commentary. 
The only advance made has been to point out, 
thanks to the Kahun Papyrus, that that sort of 
book existed ns early os the Xllth dynasty. We 
have tlierefore another proof of the extreme anti- 
quity of everything connected with the Egyptian 
calendar. It is necessary to call attention in a 
general way to tlie manner in which horoscopes 
are clearly connected, for each day of the calendar, 
with influences resulting from the chart of tlie sky 
on that day. The most striking proof lies in the 
importance — which till now has not been pointed 
ont — of the division of the day into three parts, 
each of which is subjected to the influences which 
have control of the world at that moment. We 
may therefore have completely good days, com- 
pletely bad days, or days partly good and partly 


bad. 

The connexion is rcmarkoble for the a&je on which one raus: 
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The days are not simply good or bad, os we are 
isually informed. There are three degrees : the 
ood, those which are prohibitive or purely bad, 
nd tiioso on which there is ‘a stnigglc in the 
rorld between good and evil. The facts_ of fh® 
elestial war by which these statements arc justified 
re day by day put opposite this first diagmostic. 
Jthongh they are deformed, as usual, by the 
nificatmn caused by the Osman legend absorbing 
11 tlie old legends of tlie pnmitive god.s, we ain 
ecognize the antiquity of all the facts mentioned 
V-hen events and dates arc noticed, wc find mo-t 
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of these facts either in the temple calendars (see 
below) or in the pre-historic texts of the Books of 
the Dead. Such a work, carefully treated, may 
lead to the explanation of a day in connexion with 
some of the scenes or the mystic texts of the tomhs 
and temples. It must he said that the popular 
character of collections of the type of the Sallier 
Papyrus has been exaggerated. It is rather the 
practical application which deserves such a qualify- 
ing character, although even this point is douhtfm. 
In order to give the document its full value, we 
have first to make a table of its interdictions, and 
see to what mythological (i.e. stellar) facts they 
refer. The most frequent prohibitions are against 
leaving the house, going out at a pertain time, 
travelling, sailing, undertaking a piece of work, 
or undertaking anything whatsoever. Speaking, 
singing, and sexual intercourse come next. Certain 
things or persons bring misfortune if they are 
looked at on a particular day. Prohibitions 
against killing or eating certain animals are equally 
numerous, as well as those against setting fire to 
or burning certain substances. The whole, at first 
strange and childish, may be justified in each case 
by the study of the astrological myths connected 
with corresponding episodes in the history of the 
gods. 

The corresponding fortunes have to be divided Into quite 
distinct classes. Some are risks from which people may escape 
by observing the calendar : drowning ; dying from plague or 
fevers ; losing one’s life * by encountering spirits’ ; being killed 
by a bull or a serpent into which these same spirits have 
entered; remaining ill for the rest of one’s life ; ‘dying for 
ever’ (i.e. with no second existence), etc. Others are inevitable 
destinies, which happen whatever is done by the person born on 
that day. Very seldom good (long life, riches), they usually pre- 
dict death by animals, by contagion, from a wound, from the 
annual epidemics (fever?), by drowning, or by sudden indigestion 
(jto). The mildest of them foretold deafness or blindness. The 
case of the child born on a certain day, who will lose its liearing 
• because that is the day on which the ears of Osiris were sealed/ 
shows sufficiently the kind of deductions made lor each day from 
the examination of the corresponding mythological facte. 

The whole, subsequently adapted to popular 
superstition, gave rise to the base applications of 
sorcery, and to that caricature of real astrolo^ 
which has reached us from the Egyptians of the 
lost centuries, and from the Roman world, yvhich 
was infested with their ignorant juggleries. The 
‘on that day’ [am haru peu) of the sorcerers’ 
formulae is simply a return to the notion of ancient 
magic — placing oneself in the calendric conditions 
of time and surroundings necessary to reproduce 
the r61e of the god or the spirit who is most 
influential at that moment. It is, as a matter of 
fact, being inspired with the universal notion 
applied even at the present day by a fetishist 
sorcerer of the Congo. If a separation was made 
in Egypt between the puerility of these horoscopes, 
or practices, and the really religious ceremony of 
the official cult, that separation did not exist at 
the beginning. It took place when the notion of 
the calendar allowed the priest to go further, and 
to put in place of simple mimetic magic the noble 
theory of re-commencements, vuth a commemo- 
rative character, and with participation on the part 
of the worshippers. Priesthoods which are still 
rudimentary, like those of the southern tribes of 
the Victoria Nyanza, show how processions and 
sacrifices may arise from primitive barbarism when 
the calendric observation is more or less formu- 
lated. The Egyptian race, being better placed by 
nature, arrived at real temple-calendars, with the 
immense reserve of religious and moral forces 
implied by their final adoption. 

3. Temple calendars, festivals, ceremonies. — 
The really sm-prising number of calendar festivals 
had caused even the Greeks to marvel (cf. Herod, 
ii. 69), but it is sufficiently proved by the origin and 
the value of such ceremonies as have just been 
explained. It will be noticed that cults regulated 


by astronomy (especially in Mexico, where the 
innumerable series of festivals astounded the first 
conquerors) have always been remarkable for the 
number of festivals, and probably for the same 
reason as in Egypt. 

On account of the numerous documents of every 
kind (cf. § I. above), we are stiU able, not only to 
recover a large number of these festivals, but also 
(although wth serious difficulties in the present 
state of science) to form an exact and detailed idea 
of the ceremonies and the precise purpose which 
they had in view. Such an important subject 
cannot be treated fully in the present article (see 
art. Festivals [Egyptian]). All that need be 
recalled for our present purpose is what has direct 
connexion with the calendar, i.e. with the notation 
of the dates of the religious year, the relation of 
the episodes mentioned to the ceremonies carried 
through on the chosen anniversaries, and the reli- 
gious character which gradually evolved, through 
these festivals, from primitive astrology. 

The great majority of these innumerable festi- 
vals have a double common character which has 
never been pointed out. They_ begin at night, and 
have a dramatic and warlike signification. Many, 
indeed, are entitled day-festivals; but in every 
case in which it is possible to get back to the 
sources, they are seen to be in reality the continua- 
tion of an original festival or rite which took 
place during the night — a fact which is most im- 
portant for the astronomical nature of their origins 
(see above). As regards the inward essence of 
the chief ceremony, it is very seldom of a joy- 
ful character. Undoubtedly, as throughout the 
world, the course of centuries and popular fancies 
added comic episodes and burlesques to it, and 
the assembling of great crowds has frequently 
introduced noisy rejoicings (cf. Herod, li. 48). 
The real foundation of the ceremony is a battle, 
and the official rejoicing, noted by the calendars, is 
not manifested until afterwards, as a consequence 
of the victory. 

The different kinds of anniversary festivals may 
bo divided into twelve chief classes: (1) births 
of the gods, (2) episodes in the life of Osiris, 

(3) circumnavigations and voyages of the gods, 

(4) wars of the gods, (5) cosmogonic anniversaries, 
(6) funerals of the gods, (7) births and anniversaries 
of the kings, (8) commemorations of foundations, 
(9) festivals of the sun, (10) festivals connected with 
the Nile and agriculture, (11) exclusively funerary 
festivals, and (12) miscellanea, or of doubtful 
meaning (planting of the willow, inscription of the 
Ashdu tree, erection of the obelisk, etc.). We 
must not be led astray by such a classification. It 
is absolutely artificial, optical (if one may say so), 
because it takes account only of external features 
resulting simply from the titles. In every case in 
which we can see the details from the monuments, 
it may be said that the act par excellence of the 
ceremony consists in a conflict, in which the priests 
and the worshippers play the different parts of a 
real warlike drama. (We omit the anniversaries 
of births, the travelling of the Aonon family to 
Luxor and its sojourn m its houses of rest, the 
festivals of the opening of canals, and others of the 
same type.) But festivals of apparently simple 
rejoicing, like those perpetual journeys of the 
gods to visit each other (Hathor to Edfu, Homs to 
Denderah, Hathor to Fayyum, etc.), or of simple 
exoduses {khdu=iio5e'tai) of the gods round the 
temple, or on their sacred lake, might at first 
sight be classed among the series of peaceful rejoic- 
ings jjar excellence. Nevertheless, as soon as the 
evidence of a classic [e.g. Herodotus at Papremis 
[ii. 63 f.]) frees them from chance, or as soon as 
texts (as at Edfu) detail them minutely, the episode 
of the battle appears— all as is shown, a vrwri, in 
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the brief mentions of the calendar of the Palermo 
Stone (killing the hippopotamus, striking the Ann, 
binding the Barbarians, etc.). Everyvrhere the 
gods attack reptiles or crocodiles, and cleave them 
m two — the serpent Apopi, and the serpent Sebaiu, 
etc. ; at Heliopolis, Bastit, the IliYine cat, cuts off 
the head of the serpent; the people of Pu and 
Dapn rush at each other, like those of Papremis ; 
the partisans of the gods are attacked by hostile 
gods, escorted by their followers. Monsters of 
wax, of clay, of wood, or of rope (like the serpent 
made of rope which Plutarch says was cut in pieces 
at the festivals of Osiris) are pierced ndth blows, 
lacerated, cut in fragments by the priests or wor- 
shippers. Rd ‘ gets rid of his enemies ’ at Illahun. 
Every year, at the same ‘ place of massacre,’ Edfu 
celebrates the ‘ defeat of the opponents of Homs.’ 
If the feasts of the month of Chol'ak (they come 
from Memphis and are the result of the gradual 
fusion of Osiris and Socharis) are taken from the 
calendar of Abydos, the legend of the ‘good pod’ 
seems to be formed from a series of warlike annu'er- 
saries, older than the oldest history. His barques 
are attacked, and his enemies are overthronm and 
cut in pieces. On the road to Pagar and on the 
lake of Nadit, the train of the procession fight 
with each other continually. Who would have 
suspected this character of the Osirian festivals, 
witli titles so unwarlike, if we had not happened 
to possess the evidence of a dozen inscriptions on 
the point? Without the frescoes of a Theban 
tomb (Tomb of Klieriuf), who would ever have 
knoivn that an apparently peaceful date like the 
planting of the Dadu included pitched battles with 
sticks between the priests and the accessories? 
Would it ever have ^een suspected that at the 
Memphis festival of fishing, the officiant, when 
capturing the fish, was ‘seizing the enemies’? 
Hundreds of other festivals are distributed through- 
out the year, and warn us that these dates of the 
ancient calendars of the Book of the Dead are 
speaking of real festii'als when they mention ‘ the 
night on which the children of tlie rebellion were 
destroyed’ (it is represented on the pre-historic 
‘palettes’), that on which ‘the cursed are exter- 
minated,’ or on which ‘ the enemies of Nib er-Dzer 
are massacred.’ 

Prom the examples just given, we may be 
allowed to infer that these battles also character- 
ized the exoduses of Anubis from Syut, of Hathor 
from Denderah, etc. This induction is singularly 
confirmed when suddenly, for a festival whose 
warlike character is not mentioned by a single 
Egyptian text, the witness of Herodotus or Plutarch 
shows us the representation of wars or of the slay- 
ing of monsters overcome in them. Actually, as 
in the SaBier Papy^, there seems each day to 
have been a battle in this world. But these are 
fought in the temples of Egypt, now here and now 
there, at places fixed by legend. This is the point 
that must be remembered for the present study, 
the classification and origm of the festivals as well 
as their picturesque detaUs being treated in another 
article (Festivals [Egyptian]). 

The connexion between the character of these 
festivals and the origin of the calendar is evident. 
The festivals, which are neither anniversaries nor 
commemorations, in our sense of the "'oid, but 
re-commencements, give rise to the detau of repeti- 
tion in this world of this drama of the sky, of 
which they arc the representation. And tlie par- 
ticipation of spectators in the massacre of the_e''il 
gods, the insistence by the worshippere (Mpecmlly 
at Abydos) on the active rble they filled m these 
sacred dramas, when they ‘ helped their god, show 
a fundament^ agreement between the mamc^ 
data and the calendric data as the basis of the 
Egyptian cult. 


This character of the anniversaries of temple calendars 
explains also the dates when the pods travelled and visited 
each other. These are not simply neighbourly relations, or 
reminiscences of the alliances of the pre-histor/c tribes of the 
Nile Vaiiey. Although the course of centuries gives a character 
of rejoicing and pilgrimage to these festivals, the real origin is 
the imitation of the martial acta of the mj-thological life of the 

g ods, thus shown forth with great pomp.' And we saw above 
ow— at least for the most part— it was the reading of the sky 
that suggested the principal episodes in it. 

Tims by natural consequence the unchanged 
character of the temple calendar from the beginning 
to the end of history is proved. Tlie study of 
historical documents shows tliat, as tliey existed 
under tlie Memphites, so we find the festivals 
under the Roman dominion. The only work done 
by theology wm to generalize for the whole of 
Egypt some festivals which originally were merely 
local. But EgyptoloCT has accomplished thus 
only part of its ta^. Tlie study of thepre-histeric 
texts of the Books of the Dead and the Book of the 
Pyramids proves that the festivals and calendric 
dates of these collections appear again, ivitli names 
hardly modified, in documents of the liistorio age, 
like the Palermo Stone or the stelie of the ancient 
Empire, and that the whole fits into the lists of the 
classical calendar. 

The chief importance of the anniversary date is suflidently 
JusUfled by what has aiready been said. (The exact dates o'f 
the principai festivals will be given in the article Ekstivais 
(E giTitian].) The way of marking it in the classical epoch con- 
sists simply in the indication of the season, the month, and tlie 
day. A different method seems to have existed in Heliopolis. 
Its character is difficult to grasp. The present writer proposes 
simply as a hypothesis of h!s own to read ns calendric dates the 
numbers marked in the celebrated Palermo Stone, which have 
always been interpreted ns agrarian measiirciiients or as tbo 
heights of the Nile. He tliinks it possible to see in them 
notations of height taken with some very simple Instrument, or 
more specially the height ot the shadow of some arrangement 
like the Babylonian iniXoc— perhaps even the height of an 
emblem like a sacred stone, tlie prototype of Banbonu of the 
- V--”’- Withthesame 

■ ' • .. -Thinlte tablets 

• .. ■ beginning, cul- 

■ ■ , e the festivals 

represented on these tablets. The correct Interpretation, how- 
ever, is not yet forthcoming. 

The development of the theory of the anniversary 
festiy'al in the calendar seems therefore to have 
been briefly; (1) the idea of the influences of the 
stars ; (2) the putting of their positions into living 
images in the form of beings, conflicts, travels, 
births, etc. ; (3) the notation of corresponding 
myths ; (4) the assimilation of the conflicts which 
take place on the earth yrith this mythology ; (5) 
os a consequence, the assimilation of the gods or 
spirits of this world and their legends witli the 
conflicts and nets of the inhabitants of the firma- 
ment; (6) the combination of the whole into a 
unique cycle, the dates of which are given by the 
appearance of the sky ; (7) the artificial creation, 
in order to correspond with these dates, of pseudo- 
historical or purely legendnrj’ facts ; (8) the inven- 
tion of the great Osinan drama, incorporating the 
myths or the disconnected accounts of the meal 
proto-history of the various parte of Egypt (if 
necessary, ivith the aid of alliterations or artificial 
etymologies) ; (9) the tendency to confuse O.siris 
with the Rft-sun, and to see in the legend of Osiris 
a symbolical figure of the struggle between the 
desert and the Nile; (10) the gods, combined in 
the latest epoch, induce symbolism, the concejit of 
the struggle between darKne.ss and light ; and (1 1), 
as a last result, there is the struggle of moral light 
with the darkness of sin, the struggle between good 
and evil, with the defence and active obligation? 
which it entails for the worsbiiiiier. 

The living worshijipcrs of tlie god arc not tlie 
only persons who particijiate in these annals of the 
calendar. The dead also take part in them, and 
fight on their side. The explanation of the theory 
of death among the Egyptians mil be found in art. 
State or the Dead (EgyptinnJ. 
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VIII. FUNERAitT CALENDAR.— J. Festivals.— 
The remarkable fixity of this calendar is attested by 
several thousands of monuments (not including the 
texts of the Book of the Dead type), from the 
Memphite mastabas to the titles of the tombs, or 
the stelre of the latest epoch. From Memphis to 
the first cataract, every necropolis has supplied 
sufficient funerary calendars to draw up the in- 
ventory and to show the importance of its diaracter. 
As far back as we can go at the present time (IVth 
dynastjr), the work of unification for the whole of 
BCTpt is completed (cf. e.g. the sarcophagus of 
Kiiifu-Anku). Two classes of dates and festivals 
appear : the first are common to all the provinces 
or Egypt; the second remain, throughout the 
course of history, local and peculiar to certain 
necropolises. The exegetic examination of those of 
the first class shows that they are the product of a 
list which combined festivals that were formerly 
eculiar to such and such a region. They began 
y belonging properly to the dead subjects of 
Sooharis at Slemphis, of Anubis at Syut, of Uap- 
Matonu at Abydos, of Hathor at Denderah, etc. 
The fact that as early as the IVth dynasty they 
are the common property of all the Egyptian dead, 
almost everywhere unified by the Osman legend, 
is of sufficient significance to ^ve an idea of the 
immense preparatory work that was necessary 
before the period known to us. 

The chief list, identical at the beginning and at 
the end of historj% gives : (1) the day of the year 
(1st Thoth), with the festival of lighting the new 
fire (the festival of ‘ lamps ’ of Herodotus, ii. 62), the 
‘ service of the dead,’ and the ‘ surrounding of the 
temple in procession,’ a visit to the local god, in 
great pomp, at the dwelling-places of the dead 
(Beni-Hasan, Syut, Denderah, Thebes, Edfu, etc.) ; 
(2) the great festivals of the dead on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of Thoth (festival of lamentations, of the 
flame, and the Uagait ) ; (3) the festivals of Sooharis 
in the month of Choi’ak: sacred night, sacred 
morning, procession round the walls of the temple 
(originally round the sanctuary of the Avhite wall 
at Memphis, then, later, in all the chapels of 
Socharis in Egypt). This is one of the most 
solemn moments in the life of the dead and in the 
calendar connected with it ; in the Palermo Stone 
we find the feasts of Sooharis mentioned in the 
whole historic series, sometimes with valuable 
details (cf. Revillout, Revue Egyptol. i. 43, with 
an incomplete bibliography, but full of important 
examples ; cf. also the Ivahun Papyrus of the Xllth 
dynasty and the very important text of the calen- 
dar of Nofir-hetep at Thebes [XVIIIth dynasty]) ; 
and (4) the festivals of the five epagomenal days. 
To the first group majr be added the following 
calendrio list, which is simply a table of funerary 
services to be offered to the dead, rather than 
festivals with processions or ceremonies of a 
mythical character : the beginning of each season, 
the beginning of the month, and the day of the 
half-month, the 4th, 6th, 6th, 17th (sadzau), and 
30th of each month (see Munich, stele no. 3). 
There is no ground for asserting a relation between 
the monthly festivals and the moon, from the 
funerary point of view. 

The indications of the stelm enumerate after- 
wards a certain number of festivals already known 
to the non-funerary calendar : the rising of Sirius, 
the arrival of the Nile, the ‘ reception of the river,’ 
the ‘ travels of the gods ’ from one toivn to another, 
visiting each other, etc. 

Lastly, festivals probably common to the whole 
of Egypt are local in appearance, either because we 
have not enough documents, or because they bear 
different names according to the localities, although 
they are really identical (removal of sand, scatter- 
ing of the sand, festivals ‘ of the mountain ’or ‘of 


the valley,’ transferring of the statue to the temple). 
Thus at Thebes the 25th of Choiak is called 
Nutirif. 

The festivals of Memphis (Exodos of Min, Assembly of Osiris 
NibDzoto), those of Beni-Hasan (great and small ‘catching’), 
and those of Thebes (morning of Neheb-kau, festival of the two 
enchantresses, of the ‘Assembly of Bailu,’ of the ‘hearing of 
speeches,’ and of the ‘opening of the chapel’) are simple 
examples given here of the titles of local festivals. They have 
not yet been studied. It is probable that it will turn out that, 
under other names, they were celebrated throughout the whole 
of Egypt, and that their triple link will be found with mytho- 
logy, with the corresponding formulas in the Book of the Dead, 
and with the representations in the temples or the hypomea. 
It seems to be already proved that these festivals, when they 
are mentioned, come from another part of Egypt — which pre- 
supposes a long preliminary work of fusion (cf. e.g. the Theban 
festival of Bailu, which is said to be consecrated ‘ to the souls 
of the dead of the Lord of Hermopolis’). 

The whole is accompanied, for the statues ‘of 
millions of years ’ of deceased kings, by a complete 
special calendar. It is sufficient to state here that 
it consists chiefly of festivals of the clothing of 
statues, processions to the temples, and participa- 
tion in tlie majority of the great festivms of the 
ordinaiy local calendar. 

2 . Historical summary: probable formation. — 
The fact that the calendar appears fullj’ formed as 
early as the Memphites, and undergoes no essential 
change down to the end, admits only of a hypo- 
thetical explanation of the way in which it is 
formed : (1) by the examination of the peculiarities 
of the festivals; (2) by the direct or indirect 
mention of their origin ; or, above all (3), by the 
archaic traces of a previous state of afl’airs in the 
Book of the Dead. The sarcophagi of the first 
Theban Empire are in this respect the next source 
of considerable discoveries. The most important 
at the present time are those of Babei, found by 
Petrie at Denderah (Cairo Museum), and those 
exhumed by Garstang at Beni-Hasan. As in the 
case of the festivals, we shall treat here only what 
is connected with the calendar, the rest of the 
funerary theory being more conveniently treated 
in the art. State of the Dead (Egyptian). 

The faculty, which at first was restricted to those 
who had within them one or more Divine souls 
(t.e. to chiefs, sons and heirs of the gods), of re- 
uniting with the gods of this earth and of sharing 
in the direct ofl'ering of worship, was extended to 
those who were capable of understanding tlie 
necessary magical prescriptions, and who had 
received the necessary talismans. They were then 
able ‘to walk on good roads’ — to return to this 
world. They could do so only once a year, when 
the local god at his festival came to look for them 
in the necropolis. They then accompanied him as 
worshippers (amkhu) or as companions (shorn), 
and, along with the living in the procession, partici- 
pated in the whole drama of the festival, and then 
m the offering. The whole thing could take place 
only in the locality in which the famous mytho- 
logical fact had formerly occurred, and at the time 
when the sky indicated the exact date when the 
fact should be renewed by the festival (typical 
examples at Syut, at Hermopolis for the festival 
of Bailu, at Thebes for the ‘festival of the valle 3 ’,’ 
at Denderah, etc.). This festival took place in 
many provinces, at the time of the annual rising 
of the waters and at the New Year — the resurrec- 
tion of all the things of the valley (e.g. Fayynm, 
Heraclffiopolis, Abydos, Denderah, Edfu, Assuan). 
But in other places it was at different dates (month 
of Choiak at Memphis, Pharmuti at Hermopolis, 
etc.). The continuance of the happiness of the 
dead was due to a triple series of continued actions, 
the benefit of which was evidently at first confined 
to the kings, but afterwards extended to ordinary 
men ; (1) the introduction into the local calendar, 
w’ith all its results,_of the festivals of strange gods 
which fell on a different date, making the local 
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dead benefit thereby ; (2) multiplying the circum- 
stances in which each of these gods Iiad the power 
of making the ‘ living soul ’ of the dead return to 
this earth ; and (3) not restricting to a single place 
in Egj'pt the possibility of accomplislnng the 
magical rite necessary for each day, but extending 
the benefit of it to all in the necropolises. This 
work in course of formation is seized on in te.xts 
like that of Babei, where the calendar already 
eniimerates one hundred dates of festivals, in 
which, at a certain place, the dead person may 
take his share of such and such rejoicing of such 
and such a god (see also chs. xviii.-xx. of the Book 
of the Dead, which are very instnictive on this 
point). _ The whole leads to the final possibility of 
communicating with the dead throughout the 
whole year. Then the long series of magical 
dates, which had become useless, was eliminated. 
There remains a unique calendar, general for 
Egypt, where the festivals simply mark the most 
outstanding remains of the ancient elements of 
formation. The final product is almost reduced to 
unity by the Osirian theme, which substitutes for 
the pre-historic raisons d’6trc of these dates ex- 
planations draum from anniversaries of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Osiris. It is precisely 
this theological work, accomplished almost entirely 
in the time of the blemphites, which makes the 
discovery and real meaning of tlie original festivals 
so difficult. The search for these oilers a large 
scientific reward to the person who will undertake 
it. 


IX. Conclusion. — ^^Vhat has been said above 
may perhaps suffice to show that the calendar in 
Egj'pt played an important part in the degree of 
perfection reached by the evolution of religious 
thought in that coimtry. If, as everything indi- 
cates, the material supplied by the gods and the 
concepts at the disposiu of the ancient Egj'ptian 
cults was no bettor than that still employea by the 
groups of less civilized races of the rest of Alrica, 
we must find out the reason why Egypt was able 
to profit more fay it. And if, in a similar fashion, 
the organization of worship is one of the most im- 
portant factors, it seems clear that the calendar, 
as it was instituted in that country, was one of 
the most powerful forces in ensuring this organiza- 
tion. The question lends to the search for the 
causes whirii favoured the perfecting of the 
calendar and gave it the form and the value 
which have been examined above (p. 97). The 
conditions of geographical and meteorological sur- 
roundings were perhaps not the only favourable 
elements in this first cause. They were certainly 
elements of the first rank. 

Considering now not the causes but the conse- 
quences, we see that the calendar succeeded^ in 
identifying, dating, and, in definite mythologies, 
fixing, tlie limits of the apparent incoherence be- 
tween the appearance of the perceptible world and 
its incessant struggles between good and evil. The 
intervention of man, foreseen and organizcd_ on 
certain fixed dates, arranged and defined relations 
with the gods, and multi^ied the conne.xions with 
them, then the obligations towards them, at the 
same time os the rble of the gods becanie more 
noble. It matters little that originally this human 
intervention was grossly magical ; _ the essential 
fact was the possibUity of nian^s helping thejpowers 
thatwere ' ' ’ ' “ 

regarded 

elevated — ■ r a, 

reach the duty of being morally a P^rt'san of the 
good gods, was the long -protruded enort of 
thousands of years of Egyptian thought, ihc 
final notion of dualism, with its wholesome lesson 
of energy, existed in germ from the veiT day on 
which the year of the religious calendar definitely 



specified the rfile of each person, and the ceitain 
ellects of the acts of man, in the ceaseless struggle 
in which he takes part. ” 

It marked the race for ever with its stamp. 
Even nfter_ Egypt became Christian, it will be 
found that it kept this stamp and is distinguished 
Iw it from the rest of the peoples who believe in 
Christ. For the Copts, St. Michael and St. George 
on high every day conduct the celestial liosts to 
battle against the soldiers of Satan’s armies. They 
seize them, beat them, hang them ; but they do 
not destroy them, for ‘ their hour is not yet come.’ 
In this way the Egyptians reconcile the new 
dogma and the inerafticable conception of the 
perpetual celestial battle, in which the worshipper, 
by his acts and prayers, comes to the assistance of 
his Protectors on high. 


Litejutdre.— Roughly speaking, the hibliography of tha 
Egyptian calendar exceeds a tbousnnd publications, articles, 
etc., not Including those dealing exclusively with astronomy, 
astrology, or pure chronology. A selection being necessary, 
there is given beiow a list which will be found to contain all 
the literature that is essential on the subject. Only a lew 
items have been extracted from tlie long list of articles whicli 
have appeared in Egjmtian periodicnis, e.g. Z2i, Otz, PSB.i , 
HTAP, and Sphinx. Such a hihliography, in riew ot tlic great 
variety of questions involved, would not be of much service il 

■' i '.’••'^‘betically or even clironolo^cally. A 

■ 'to the subject-iimtter has eppeared 
. '■ 'ncluded also a list of the documents 
properly so called, i.e. the list of ancient monuments pulilisiied 
with or without translation or conimentories, hut without a 
synthetic article on the calendar. A list of the ciiicf ancient 
authors who wrote on the subject has also been added. The 
most Important authorities have an asterisk prefixed. 

I. DIUACTIG TKEAT/SES, ACCOMPAA'/ED JiY WCVMEETS.— 
Biot, Asmie vague des Egijplitns, Paris, 1853; Bnigsch, 
'Nouvelles reeherches sur la division de Vannle des ancient 
Egvptiens, Berlin, 1850, 'Matirinxix pottr tervir <1 la rreoii. 
strttetion du ealendrier des aneiens Eifpptient, I.elpzlg, 1801, 
Thesaurus, pc. ii. ‘ Kalenderinsoliriftcn,' Leipzig, 1833; 
Cliabas, ililanges, Paris, 1862, 1873; Chatnpollion, Mim. 


Paris, 1862, 1873; Chatnpoll 
tur les signet elnploySs d la notation du temps, Paris, 1831 ; 
Diimichen, "Attdg. Kalenderinsehriften, Leipzig, 1803-05; 

o.. — 


EinleUung^, Berlin, 1840; Letronne, re* 

eherehes sur le ealendrier des ancient Egpptiens, Paris, 1803. 

II. Didactic itSsotis of the state of the qvestio.v.— 
Breasted, 'Ancient Jlecords, Chicago, 1000-07, p. 20 ; Budge, 
'Book of Eings, xliii-lix, London, 1008 ; Maspero, 'Disloire, 
Peris, 1894-09, i. 204-213 (with list of the most important 
literature down to 1S9S). 

IfL Popular troRES.—Binidite, Egypte (Guide), Paris, 
1900, preface, p. 99; Breasted, i/ijf. 0 / Ane. Egyptians, 
London, 1908; Budge, A Guide to the Egyptian Collections oj 
the British Museum, London, 1899, p. ISO, Gods of the Egyptians, 
I.ondon, 1003, I. 435, 4SS, 617, ii. 110; Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, tr. Tirard, Loudon, 1894, p. 350, Egyp. Iteligion, l/m- 
don, 1007, p. 217 U. ; Pierret, Diet, d'areh/ol. (gyp., Paris, 1876. 

IV. DIVISIONS OF THE TEAR, CTCLES. PlKEEtX AED 
•BVETP PZa/OOS.— Brugsch, Nouvelles reeherches (see above), 
and Bel. und Mythol., 18S4, p. 071 ; Champollion, Mimoire (sea 
above) ; Gardiner, *‘ SleaorA as the flrst mouUi of the Egiqitlan 
Tear,’ in ZA' xlii, 130 ; GriSStfa, ** The Ancient Egjqitian i car,' 
PSBA xiv. (1S92J 200 ; Hincks, On the Years and CveUs used 
by the Egyptians, London, 1830, and On the Various Years and 
Months in use among the Egyptians, London, 1805 ; Mahler, 
ZA', ISOO, p. 122 ; Martin, Piriode igypt. du Phoenix. 1804 ; 
NavUle, 'Festival-hall, London, 1892, pp. 7, 21 ; Vincent, 
Eeeherches sur Vannie igyptienne, Paris, 1805. 

V. O.V Tits SOTHIO PERIOD IE PARTICULAR.— Borchardt, 

in ZA xxxvii. 80; Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, liOndon, 
1907 ; Fourier, B^erches tur les sciences et le gouvemement 
de I'Egypte, Paris, 1828; Krall. ‘Studien,’ in Sii’AIV xoviil., 
Vienna.lSSO; Lanth, Aryyp' fwa 

Oder Sirttuperiode, Munich, ; ■ i: i.-' ■* . ■ ' ' 

lx. 71; Legge, “Is the "V: ' ; ' a 

in Beeueil de Travaux, 1909; Lesage, Le Uver hHuigne de 
Sothis le 15 Pharmouti, Paris, 1600 ; Mahler, • Ihe Apispenode, 
in SH’ATr, 1894, p. 832fr., “Sothis und Monddaten dcr aUen 


and 'Bevue' Critigue, 27th Nov. 1900 ; Oppolze^ Mrige del 
Siriusiahres und der Sothisperiode, Vienna, 1834, Solhit^n'de 
und Siriwgahr, Vienna, 1685; RongO, in Bene ArehM. 18(0 
Sharpe. On the Betum of Phoenix 

Torr, 'Memphis and Myeentr, CamVridge, 1630, p. 5iO. , 
Wiedemann, in 'OLZ iit 32i rr ,— .a 

VI. CALLED Alt APPLIED TO 

bueh der math, und teehn. Chron., Leipri^lOOO, I. -6 , G^th, 
in PSBA, 3630, p. 99; F. A. Jones.* 

Sothic Cj-clc,' PSB.i XXI. 95; Lef^bure, 'Pnndpaiee conii- 
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quences de la pdriode Bolliiaque,’ in Rev. Egypt, viii.; Lieblein, 
"Chronotogie, Upsala, 1873, RSBA xxii. 352, and Z£ xliv. 101 ; 
Mahler, ‘Die agyp. Fiiistemiss tier Bihel, Vienna, 1885, 
Chronol. Vergleichungstahetlen, vol. i. ‘ Aegypter,’ Vienna, 1888, 

' jSludes stir le calendricT igyp. (tr. Moret, Bibl. Jlus6e Ouimet, 
vol. xxiv.); Meyer, ‘Aegyp. Chronologie’ {Abhandl. EGnigl. 
Breuss. Akad.), 190J, •‘Nachtr.Hge zur ag>-p. Chronologie’ 
(A6AandJ.Bcrim.Ata(i.),1907;Reisner,iVago-ed-D5r,i.,Leipzig, 
1907,p. 28; Sethe,Beitrdge((fntersuchungen,i)i.), 1905, p. 127. 
As has already been said, it is impossible to rive the complete list 
o( publications or articles on the points of detail of the calendar 
applied to chronology. We shall call attention merely to Brix, 
ZA xli. 26, 36 ; Borchardt, Z£ xxxvii. 80, xli. 84 ; Legge, 
Report, etc., BSBA xxi. 201 ; Meyer, ZX xli. 93 ; Lefdbure, 
Rev. Egyptol. ix. 71, and Actes du aive Congr. Orient. 1. 25; 
Liebicin, ZX xliv. 101, and BSBA xxii. 352 ; Mahler, ,QLZ 
iii. 202, V. 248, viii. 6, 473, 535, ix. 94, ZX xl. 78 ; Sethe, ZA xU. 
35 (as examples of discussions, in a single period, on chronology 
in connexion with a particular fact). 

VII. OB TEE DEOAEJ IB PABriCPLAB.— Brugsch, ’‘Thesau- 
rus, Leipzig, 1883-91, p. 131, Aegyptologie, Leipzig, 1889-90, 
p. 329; Daressy, *‘Une ancienne liste de ddcans igyptiena,’ 
Annates, iv. [1904] 200, Statues de divinitis, Leipzig, 1907, p. 351, 

* La semaine des Egyptiens,’ Annofes, x. 11909] 21 ; Goodwin, 
Stir un horoscope gree contenant les noms de plusieurs dicant, 
London, 1865 ; Lepsius, •Chronologie, Einleit., Leipzig, 1849, 
p. 68ff. ; Romieu, Lettres d Lepsius sur un dican du del igyp- 
tien, Paris, 1870. 

VIII. ASTEOBOmOAL ABB STEtLAB JVLBIES. — BilHnger, 
'Die Stemtafeln in den dgyp. Konigigrdbem, Leipzig, 1802; 
Biot, Calendrier astronomigue . . . trouvi d Thebes, Paris, 
1852; Birch, Astronomical Observations in the xvth Century 
B.C., London, 1864; Brugsch, * Aegyptologie •, ChampoUion, 
•Slimoires (see above), Lettres d'Egypt^ Paris, 1833, p. 230, 
Notices, Paris, 1844, if. 647 ff. ; Lepage-Renouf, 'Calendar of 
astronomical Observations from Tombs of the XXth Dyn., 
London, 1874 ; Petrie, BSBA xxiv. 818 (tn fine) ; Rougd, 
•M5moire sur quelquies phinomtnes cdlestes,' in Rev. Archiol. 
ix. [1852], ‘Texts du document astron. et astrol. d^couvert 
par ChampoUion b, Thfebes ‘ (Mim. Acad. Sdences, xxiv. [1858] 
466). 

IX. OB TEE ZODIAC.— Biot, itimoire sur le zodiague de 
Demdirah, Paris, 1844; Carteron, Analyse des reeherchet de 
Letronne, etc., Paris, 1843, Description de VEgypte, ‘ Antiquitos,’ 
Paris, 1808-28, vol. iv. (zodiac of Denderah), p. 207; Cham- 
pollion, Lettre relative au zodiague de DendArah, Paris, 1829; 
Henley, Zodiague de Dendirah, Paris, 1852 ; Lauth, Zodiague 
de Dendirah, Paris, 1866 ; Letronne, Observations sur Vobjet des 
reprisentations zodiacales, etc., Paris, 1824, 'Analyse critigue 
des reprisentations zodiacales de Dendira et d'Esni, Paris, 
1850; Max MUller, ‘Figures zodiacales,' OLZ viii. [1903] ; 
Mure, Calendar and Zodiac of Ancient Egypt, London, 1858 ; 
Saint Martin, Notiu sur le zodiague de Dendirah, Paris, 
1822 ; Testa, 'Sopra due Zodiaci seoperti net Egitto, Pisa, 1802. 

X. OB THE EPAOOMEBAL DATS IB PABTIOELAR.—Bmgsotl, 
•‘Ueber die funf Epagomenen,’ in ifUJ/G vi. [1852] • Chabas, 
*“ Calendrier des jours tastes et nSfastes,’ App. {Bibl. Egypt, xli. 
200 (Leyden Papyrus, i. 346). 

XI. STEDIES OB TEE ABBIVEBSABIES OF SPECIAL DATES. 
— Breasted, ZA xxxvii. 126 (festival of Amon at Thebes); 
Brugsch, 'Diet. Giographigue, Leipzig, 1877-80, passim (the 
most important series presented in aiphabetical order, and 
more complete than the lists of his Thesaurus), 'Drei Best- 
kalender von Apollinopolis Magna, Leipzig, 1877 ; Devdria, 
‘ Noub, la d6esse d’or des Egyptiens,' Mimoires Soc. Antiguaires, 
xxii., Paris, 1853 (for the Siagcuris of Anion) ; Rougd, ‘ 6I4moire 
sur quelques phinomfenes,’ etc., in Rev. Archiol. ix. [1852]. 

XII. Ob tee DATS OF TEE FAtlB.-Guissard, Elude sur let 
jours igyp. ducalendrier, lSS8',l-olseieur, Jours igyptiens, leurs 
variations dans les calendriers du Moyen-dge, 1872 ; Rougd, 
‘ JI6moire,‘ etc. (see above). 

XIII. LVCKT ABD UBLDCET DATS (apart from citations or 
analyses in general works). — Chabas, ‘ Le Calendrier des jours 
fastes et nifastes de l’ann6e 6g>"ptienne’ {Bibl. Egyptol. xii. 
127-236) ; GritSth, 'Bieratie Bapyri from Kahun, London, 
^99, pi. XXV.; Goodwin (in Chabas, Milanges); Maspero, 
Etudes igyptiennes, Paris, 1886-89, i. 20 ; Oefele, ZX xll 117. 

XIV. Studies ob tee calebdabs of tee vabious 
rBVPAES.— Dumichen, Der grosse theban. Pestkalender von 
Medinet-Babu, Leipzig, 1881 ; Greene, Fouilles d Thlbes, 1855, 
Iv.-vi. (Medinet-Habu): Brugsch, Drei Festkalender, Loipzio, 
1877 (Edfu) ; Stem, ZA, T&TA, p. 128 ; Bonriant, 'Recueil, xv. 
184 (Kom-Ombo). 

XV. Ob tee decree of Cajvopds.— B irch, Bilingual In- 
scription at Sdn, London, 1803 ; Bragsch, 'Thesaurus, vi. 164 ; 

T>..0 — , rtit.. ' r— 

i / ■ ; 
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XVII. FUBEBART calebdabs (only studies with comment- 
aries, specially on these calendars). — Bdnedite, Tombeau de 
Nlferhotpou (XVlIIth Byn.), v. of Mimoires de la Mission Arch. 
Fr.auCaire, 1889-1900; Budge, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, 
1909, p. 11 flf. ; Petrie, 'Denderah, London, 1900, ch. viii. 
(cofiln of Beb fVIth Byn.]) 67 fl. (the chapter by Griflith) (Xlth 
Byn.?); Maspero, *‘Les Fouilles de Petrie an Fayoum,’ in 
Journal des Savants, 1900, p. 456 (Xllth Byn.), ‘ Sur quelques 
textes,' etc., in Bibl. Egyptol., Etudes de Myth, et d'Arch. 
igyptiennes, ii. 1803 (Xth Byn.). 

XVlIl. ABCIEBT DOCailEBTS (reproduced or written without 
systematic commentary. The classification is chronological. 
It docs not include either the Texts of the Pyramids or the 
version of the Book of the Bend dating from the second 
Theban Empire). — (o) Calendar of the temple op Memphis 
(Palermo Stone). — Pellegrini, Archivio Storico Sieiliano, new 
series, xx. 297. (6) Fdnerary Memphite calendars (as speci- 
mens only). — Budge, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, London, 
1909 ; Mariette, Mastabas, Paris, 1831-87. (c) Temple calen- 
dars or THE FIRST Theean EMPIRE.— Griffith, Bieratie Bapyri 
from Kahun, pi. xxv. p. 62. (d) BVnerart calendars of 

THE FIRST Theban Empire (as specimens onl^. — Griffith, Beni- 
Bassan, London, 1894, ii. 62 and pi. xii. ; Garstang, Burial 
Customs ... at Beni-Bassan, London, 1907, pi. x. ; Lacau, 
Sarcophaget antirieurs au Nouvel Empire, Cairo, 1904. (e) 

Astronomical and star tables. — Belzoni, Narrative, London, 
1821 (stellar tables); Biot, Calendrier (do.); Bragsch, Monu- 
ments, Leipzig, 1867, pi. xix. {decant)-, ChampoUion, Monu- 
ments, Pans, 1836, pi. ccxxviU. etc. (astron. and stellar tables, 
chart of sky, etc.) ; Gullmant, Tombeau de Ramsis IX., Cairo, 
1907 (decani and star lists); Lefdbure, Bypogies royaux de 
Thibet, Paris, 1886-89 (do.); Lepsius, Denkm. iii, cxxxvii, 
ccxxvil, ccxxviii, Berlin, 1849-60 (do.); Rosellini, Mon. del 
Culto, Pisa, 1842-44, pi. Ixlv. (do.). (/) Calendars on paptrdb 
OF THE SECOND Theban EMPIRE. — Birch, Select Bapyri (Sallier 
Papyrus iv.), 1841-60, Facsimile of an Egyptian Bieratie Bapyrus 
(Harris Papyrus), London, 1876 ; Leemans, Bapyrus hiiratigue 
du Musie de Leide, pi. ii. iii. (Pap. 1. 346, Epagomenal days), 
Leyden, 1855. (g) Ptolbuaio and Roman temple calendars.— 
Ahmed-Bey-Kemal, Stiles ptolimaigues et romaines. No. 22187, 
p. 182, pi. lix.-lxi. (Becree of Canopus), Cairo, 1904 : Brugsch, 
Thesaurus (Pap. Roman epoch), Leipzig, 1884-91, Matiriaux, 
p. XX (Calendar of Esnfeh), Leipzig, 1864, Description de 
I’Egypte: Antiguitis, iv. 21 (zodiac of Denderah); Morgan, 
Komombos, pi. 316 (Temple of Kom-Orabo), Cairo, 1907; 
Rochemonteix-Chassinat, Le temple d'Edfou, Paris, 1894, 
passim, {h) General docdmentart repertories: Brugsch, 
Thesaurus (see above), pt. 2 ; DUmichen, Ealenderinsehriflen, 
Leipzig, 1873. 

XIX. bribcipal befereboes to classical avteors.— 
Clement, Strom. 1. 21 ; Censorinus, de Die Natali, xviii. lo ; 
Diodorus, 1. 11, 36, 60; Hephaestion (lor a first list of the 
decamp ; Herodotus, U. 4, 42, 48, 69, 60, 62, 63, 88, 122, 171, etc.; 
HorapoUo, Bieroglyphica-, Macrobius, Saturn, i. 12, 16, 18; 
Libanius, lii. 17 ; Puny, xviU. 167 ; Porphyry, i. 24 ; Plutarch, 
de Iside, xl. 17 ; Solinus, iv. 81 ; Strabo, xvii. 1, 46. 

George Foucart. 

CALHNDAR (Greek).i — i. The day {-gpipa, 
later wx^fugoy ). — As in English, so in Greek, the 
word ‘ day ’ is amhiMons, and may mean the time 
between sunrise and sunset, or the time occupied 
by one complete revolution of the earth on its axis, 
or, on the ancient theory, of the sun around the 
earth.® The latter is the strict meaning of -g/iipa — 
hence the later coinage, vux6-gpepov, to avoid 
ambiguity, though in popular speech the former 
meaning prevailed.® Hence, in ollicial reckonings, 
a day is a day and a night. It began, like Me 
Jewish day, at twilight ; e.p., by Greek reckoning, 
July 2 begins at twilight on July 1.* 

Divisions. — Unger thinks — we have not been 
able lo discover on what grounds — that the Bab. 
division of the day into 12 hours, by means of the 
gnomon and sun-dial, reached (jreece as early as 
650 B.C. or thereabouts. In common parlance, 
however, C>pa did not mean ‘ hour,’ but only ‘ season,’ 
till much later. The ordinary way of measuring 
time was, if any accuracy was required, by the 
water-clock (icXe^iiSpa), while the popular divisions 
of time were, for the day : (dawn, including 

morning twilight), Tput, peagpPpia (midday), and 
5«Xi) (late afternoon),® to which we may add iyoph 


d. gnech.-rOm. Zeit, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 124-162. 

xvr. Btolesiaic calevdah.— B irch, On on Egyptian 
Calendar of Bhilipp Arideeus, London, 1804; Robiou, “Re- 
cherches sur le calendrier mnc6donien en Egypte’ {Mimoires 
Aead. Inscr. ix. [1878]) ; Strack, ‘ Kalender im Ptolemaerrelcb' 
{Rhein. Museum f. Bhtl, Uv. [1898] 12, 27); Vincent, Mimoires 
sur le calendrier des Lagides, Paris, 1864, Reeherches sur le 
calendrier des Lagides, Paris, 1868. 


1 Abbreviations : Ung.=Unger in Iwnn Muller’s Bandbuch, 
1892 ff. ; Farn.=L. Faniell, Cutts of the Greek States, 1890 ; Gem. 
=Gemino3of Rhodes, Teubner ed.; Mom.»=A. Slommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen, Leipzig, ISOS. 

s There were counter-theories (see Plut. De facie in orbe 
lunoc, 023 A), but they found no favour, and were men 
unsupported guesses. 

3 e.g. Aristoph. Nub. 2, ovbiuoF igiipa yenjirerat ; and Uie 
familiar Homeric picrar ijpap. 

4 i.e. ■ civic ’ not astronomical twilight (see Ung.). 

® Theophrastus, De sig. temp. 
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7r\-/j0ov(Ta, i.e. about mid-moming, and the Homeric 
Pov\vt6s, -which, despite its name, indicating the 
end of the day’s farm-work, does not seem to signify 
a very late hour ; and, for the night : icFTr^pa, d<^af 
(lamp-liuhting), /xiaai p6kt(s, SpOpos (the dark hour 
before the da-wn), and cock-crow,' which was the 
labourer’s hour of rising.^ Such a division of 
time, though very rough, corresponded to objective 
natural phenomena, and to the routine of daily 
life, and did well enough for popular use. 

2 . The month — It is a somewhat vexed 

question’ whether the month or the year came 
first, i.e. whether the Greeks, of their own inven- 
tion or by foreign (Babylonian?) influence, divided 
one year into 12 months, or whether they put 12 
months together to form one year. Certain it is 
that both year and month, as well as the names of 
the seasons, occur in Homer, while Hesiod has a 
complete account of the reckoning of the month, 
and of lucky and unlucky days. The present 
writer’s view is that both year and month, being 
natural divisions of time, are of native origin in 
Greece, and sprang up simultaneously. Por, quite 
apart from tlie keen astronomical observation, 
aided perhaps by outside influences, which is so 
marked a feature of the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
the facts that it is about 30 days from one new 
moon to the next, and that 12 such moons bring us 
back to the season we started from, are common 
property, shared by such baclrward races as the N. 
Amer. Indians before the coming of the white man. 

Divisions. — The ‘moon’ was divided not into 
quarters, but into thirds ; fiijv lardyevos (waxing), 
/jita-uv * (central), and (pBlviar (waning). Hence the 
usual reckoning of the days, say of Boedromion at 
Athens, was (after the 1st) 2nd, 3rd, etc., Irraftivov; 
11th, 12th, 3rd ‘after the 10th’ (isl Bisa), ‘4th 
after the 10th,’ etc. ; 20th, and then, by a curious 
inversion, 10th, 9th, etc., of the wane, counting 
backwards, to the 29th (Sevr^pa tpOlrovros) ; though a 
direct method of counting (Sew^ipa fier' elsdSas, , . . 
rpmsds) was also used. ‘ First tenth ’ and ‘ second 
tenth ’ were also used for 20th and 21st in Attica, 
while the 30th was hi} xal via (see below, ‘ Year'). 

Both the month and its divisions are connected 
■with certain vague beliefs of a religious nature — 
or perhaps ‘magical’ would be a more accurate 
word to use. Just as with us superstitious people 
regard Friday as unlucky, so the Greeks® regarded 
both the 4th and the 24th as dangerous days for 
some enterprises ; the 6th as utterly unlucky ; the 
16th as an unlucky birth- or marriage-day for a 
girl ; the 14th as a good day to break in cattle, 
etc., and so on through the whole month; ‘one 
day is like a step-mother, another like a mother.’* 
But especially— this is probably a belief of later 
origin — certain days are sacrea to certain gods. 
Thus the 7th ’ is Apollo’s birthday, the 4th is that 
of Hermes and of Herakles, and so -with several 
other deities. The great festivals of the varioim 
deities were yearly, though often on the god’s 
particular day of the month. Obviously the mere 
question of expense prevented a costly feast to 
Apollo or Zeus being celebrated monthly ; but it 
is at least probable that the old monthly holy days 
■were reco;^ized to some extent in the regular 
temple-worsliip, just as every Sunday commemo- 
rates, by its position in the week, the IvcsiOTection, 
although Easter Sunday occurs once only in the 
year.* 

1 See Aristoph. Nub., ad xniL 
a Ludan, Gallia, ad init 
s See Ung., and contrast Mom. p. 8, 

< Tills terra la very rare. . 

« At least, Hesiod’s compatriots; Op. ft Hi- <650- 
e ft. S25. 

7 ft. 770n., with Gdttllng’a note*. „ . . . „v 

« It must iie remembered that, as 
any superstitions or practices connec^ with ds^ earring , 
eftener than once a year would naturally be monthly only. 


.3- The year (fror, ivtawSs). — Ver 5 - early in tlie 
liistorj’ of Greece, either by native observation or 
by imported science of a rudimentary kind, a 
smattering of practical astronomy became fairly 
widely dillused. Hesiod ' indicates the beginning 
of the reaping-season (summer) and the jJoughing- 
season (autumn) by the rising and setting of f he 
Pleiades— a constellation which had attracted the 
attention of many primitive races ’—and frequently 
makes similar observations. This, together with 
the observation of the equino-xes and the solstices,’ 
provided them with the material for calculating a 
solar year. At the same time it led to endless 
confusion, for the lunar month was adhered to 
throughout: i.e., whereas our (Julian) year is 
purely solar, and the new moon may or may not 
fall on the first day of any particular month, with- 
out in any W’ay aflecting our calculations of dates,’ 
the Greek year was soJi-Iunar — almost a contra- 
diction in terms, since the solar year is roughly 
365J days, and the lunar month about 29J days. 
This gives a lunar year of 354 days — a discr^ancy 
which more exact calculations, such as the Greeks 
of the historical period could and did make, render 
still more apparent.® But the month, with its 
holy days, was a fixture. To a Greek, it would 
seem wholly unsatisfactory to celebrate Cliristmas 
on the 25th day of the last calendar month of the 
year ; he would think it necessary to celebrate it, 
nominally at least, 6 days from the end of the last 
moon of the year. Similarly, a New Year’s day 
which was not a day of new’ moon would seem an 
absurdity, even if it coincided exactly with * 
solstice or an equinox. 

• It WBS,’ says Oem., * the endeavour ol the ancients to conduct 
the months in accordance with the moon, but the year in 
accordance with the sun. For the direction given by laws and 
oracles, to "sacriflee according to the ancestral rites," was 
interpreted throughout Greece In those terms. Now, to conduct 
the year according to the sun means to oiler the same saorillccs 
to the gods at the same seasons of the year, e.g. always to oiler 
the spring sacriflee in spring : which Is Imposslliio, unless the 
solstices and the equinoxes fall ahrays in the same months; 
while conducting the month in accordance with the moon 
means to name the days in accordance with her phases.’* 

Hence, despite all difficulties, the soli-lunar year 
was adhered to persistently in Greece proper, and 
even in the Middle Ages we find Byzantine pedants 
speaking of it ns if it were still in_ being. Thus 
Tsetzes, Posthom. 770 (13th cent.), gives tlie Attic 
month Hekatombaion the equivalent it would have 
had in his day if the Attic calendar had still re- 
mained in use. Apart from this trifling, which 
reminds one of Bdlisc begging the notarj’ to ‘ dater 
par les mots d’ides et de calendes,’ we have the 
evidence of Julian’ that in the 4th cent, the 
Roman and Egyptian solar calendars wore not in 
use among the Greeks. 

The Greek year of 12 lunar months contained, 
as has been said, 354 days, the months having 
alternately 30 days (/i^v vX^p-gx) and 29 days (pfiv 
xoTXot). The former was regarded as the normal 
number, hence the last day even of a ‘hollow’ 
month was generally called rpmsdi, or 30th. In 
Athens, however, the name tvrj sal via (‘old and 
new’) was frequently used to denote the day which 
belonged lialf to one month of 29i da 3 ’s, and half 
to the next. This year, being Hi daj’s too short, 

1 Op. ft Di. 3S3, Cl.'i. . „ 

3 Such IIS the Australian blacks (sec Lan^f, Custom ana asyth, 
Ix)ndon, 1885, ‘Stnr-Mytlis*). a .. 

8 The latter— i^Xiov Tpoirw— are several times inenUoned In 

movable date of Eaater ia an interesting aurvlva! ol 

more ancient Bystema. 

» Gem. viil. 37 ^ves the lunar month as 231+ A ^ 

davs 12 hr. 43 min. 38 sec. nearly. The 
Ing this period, for practical purposes, to Uie Kjar K»r 
obrtous. lie is speaking, of course, of t^he synodic month, 
from one trvi-oiov, or true new m(wn, W we „ 

« Gem. vlii. C-IO, somewhat abbreviated. The last 
nlen, os he goes on to exjilain, to rach names m rwvgr.m for 
the Ist of the month. 

7 Oral. Ir. 155b. 
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led at a very early date ^ to an attempt at reform. 
The years were arranged in groups of eight [dura- 
errjplSes), containing 3 leap-years (3rd, 5th, and 8th), 
each of which had an extra month {ti^v ifipSKifios) 
of 30 days. This gave a total of 2922 da^^s ; where- 
as the actual total of 99 lunar months is roughly 
2923^ days. The next stage was to add 3 inter- 
calary days in 2 oktaeterides. This in turn resulted 
in getting 30 days aliead of the solar year in 160 
years. This was rectified by leaving out one inter- 
calary month. 

Thus, hy correcting alternately for the sun and 
the moon, something like a reasonable system of 
reckoning was arrived at. Throughout Greek 
hbtory we meet the oktaetcris, which, it would 
seem, they came to regard as a natural period of 
time, like the solar year itself. At any rate, 
various festivals are arranged in relation to it. 
Thus, the Olympian games were celebrated every 
four years (half an oktaetcris), and the Pythian at 
the same interval, always coming in the 3rd year 
of an Olympiad ; the Nemean fell m the Ist and 3rd, 
and the Isthmian in the 2nd and 4th years of the 
Olympiads. From the Olympian games came the 
familiar system of reckoning, which enables us, 
from 776 B.C. onwards, to extract fairly exact 
dates from Greek chronological notices. The 
various cities, however, all had local methods of 
reckoning — Athens dating by its archons, Argos 
by the priestesses of the temple of Hera, and so 
on. Even the Olympiad was not exactly reckoned 
in Athens, but was fitted to the local calendar, by 
being made to begin on the 1st of Hekatombaion,* 
whereas it really oegan on the 18th. We mention 
these facts, a little out of their order, to indicate 
why the oktaetcris was so tenaciously adhered to in 
spite of its fundamental errors. 

For it was fundamentally uvong, owing to the 
constitution of the year, which always consisted of 
alternate ‘ full ’ and ‘ hollow ’ months.* Averaging 
as they did 29^ days, they gave a lunar year of 
354 days, the real length iiemg about 354 days 8 
hours; t.e., the difference between 8 lunar and 8 
solar years is not 90, but 87J days, so that the 
3 intercalary fiijves irXijpeTs made the oktaetcris 2 
days 16 hours too long. It would take some little 
time to notice this, as there was little exact science 
in Greece, but in the end it made itself felt — some 
of the festivals were clearly on the -wrong days. 
Hence comes the bitter complaint of the Moon in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes : 

• For,' Bay her messengers, the Clouds, ‘ she is ahominahly ill- 
treated, after all her kindnesses to you— real kindness, not Just 
talk. . . . You calculate the days all wrong, you Jumble them 
topsy-turvy, . . . when you ought to be sacrificing, you rack 
witnesses and try cases ; and often, when we gods are keeping 
a fast, in memorj- of poor Memnon, or of Sarpedon, you pour 
out libations and laugh.’* 

If the Moon had just cause .to protest, the Sun 
got no better usage. The Athenian year was 
supposed to begin -with the summer solstice ; but, 
as its first month must begin with a new moon, it 
never did, unless the two events happened to 
coincide. So serious did the whole matter become, 
that we actually find in late inscriptions a double 
system of dating, kot’ fros (in accordance -with the 
civic year) and /card Betv (in accordance with the 
actual position of the heavenly bodies). The latter 
was the method used for dating the prytanies. 
The year, in trying to be both solar and lunar, 
succeeded in being neither. 

1 There are allusions to it in various myths, as that of Cadmus' 
8-year penance (see Ung. for a full discussion). For a brief 
account of the oicromipi'v, see Gem. vii. 27 ff. The inventor is 
said, however, to have been Cleostratus (latter half of Cth cent.) ; 
Athen. vii. 278. 

3 See below, ‘ Divisions of the year.’ 

3 Intercalary days were not dated ; they were named by the 
date of the preceding day, -with the word e/ijSiSXipot added. 
Hence they could not make a • hollow’ month ‘ full.’ 

* S\ib. 010 a., with Blaydes' notes. 


In order to give a clearer idea of what the Greek 
year was like, we append an outline calendar 
of the civic year at Athens. The first month 
(Hekatombaion) began nominally at sunset on the 
day of the summer solstice (end of June) ; actually, 
on the next new moon, which might be the middle 
of July : — 

Hekatombaion, 30 days ; Metageitnion, 29 days ; 
Boedromion, 30 days ; Pyanopsion, 29 days ; 
Maimakterion, 30 days ; Poseideon, 29 days. Then 
second Poseideon, 30 days (in leap-year only) j 
Gamelion, 29 days ; Anthesterion, 30 days ; 
Elapbebolion, 29 days ; Munychion, 30 days ; 
Thargelion, 29 days ; Skirophorion, 30 days. Next 
year, Hekatombaion, 29 days, and so on. In later 
times, Poseideon ‘the second’ was called Hadri- 
anion, after the Emperor. Other States repeated 
the twelfth month in a le^-year; but it was 
always twelfth or sixth. This example shows 
clearly enough the continual inconveniences to 
which the fixed alternation of ‘ full ’ and ‘ hollow ’ 
months suhiected the Greeks ; for the average 
number of days in a year was frequently one too 
few or too many, owing to the clumsy device of 
the intercalary month ; hence the necessity for 
intercalary days. 

Athenian astronomers were not slow to perceive 
the practical and theoretical disadvantages of the 
oktaetcris, and one of them — Meton — hroughi 
forivard, in the year 432 B.C., a reformed calendar 
which, with the later improvements of Callippus 
of Cyzicus (a contemporary of Aristotle) and 
Hipparchus of Nicma (2nd cent. B.C.), is surpassed 
in accuracy onlj’ by the purely solar calendars. 
He arranged the years in cycles of 19, with 7 
intercalary months, riving a total of 6940 days, 
and allotting 29 d. 12 n. 45 m. 57 s. to the average 
month, and 365iV days to the average year — only 
30 m. 10 s. too long. CaUippus combined 4 of 
these cycles into one, and subtracted one day, 
securing an average year of 365J days, and an 
average month only 22^ sec. longer than the actual 
lunar month. By a repetition of this process, 
Hipparchus, with a cycle of 304 years minus 1 day, 
attained almost absolute accuracy, but, it should 
be noted, still at the expense of anything like con- 
formity with the sun ; for, while the average year 
was accurate, any actual year was alwaj’s llj days 
too short, or else 18| days too long.^ 

But these cycles were merely theoretical ; the 
oktaetcris was never, so far as we know, actually 
abandoned by any Greek State. Indeed, no State 
save Athens, for whose calendar it was calculated, 
could adopt Meton’s cycle, and the evidence of 
Aristophanes (loc. eit.) and of late inscriptions as 
to double dating (see above) indicates that Athens 
did not. Diodorus, indeed,* says that ‘most of 
the Greeks’ accepted Meton’s calendar; hut this 
clearly refers only to indi-viduals, for whose use, 
also, the almanacs [Trapair^/iara) of which we 
occasionally hear* were constructed. The fre- 
quency^of pentaeterie * feasts kept the oktaetcris in 
use. Hence, as has been already mentioned, the 
old imperfect calendar remained olficially in use 
getting farther and farther from the actual dates* 
until we find Macrobius equating Anthesterion 
(February, roughly speaking) -with April. 

Divisions of the year. — The Attic months have 
already been given. Other years, which began at 
the same time, were the Delian, whose months 
were Hekatombaion, Metageitnion, Buphonion, 

I We omit small fractions ; of course, 8651 1® » little more 
than the actual length of the solar year. 

* xli. 86. 

s e.p. Gem. xvil. 19. 

* We should call them quadrennial. They came everj- four 
years, f.e. on the first and fifth of each period of five years, ai 
the Greeks looked at it ; hence trvice in an oktaettrii. ‘see. e a 
(Aristotle], 'Afl. HoX. liv. 6, 7. 
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Apaturion, Aresion, Poseideon, Lenaion, Hieros, 
Galaxion, Artemision, Thargelion, and Panemos ; 
and the Delphic (Apellaios, Bukatios, Boathoos, 
Heraios, Dadophorios, Poitropios, Amalies, Bysios, 
Theoxenios, Endyapoitropios, HeraMeios, and 
Ilaios). Boeotia began its year at the winter 
solstice (January), but the order of the months is 
somewhat obscure. Achaia, Phocis, and Laconia 
began in October (autumn equinox)— the first two 
simply numbered their months; the Spartan 
calendar is not yet re-constructed. Aiter the rise 
of Macedon, their year (Dios [October], Apellaios, 
Audynaios,_ Peritios, Dystros, Xandikos, Arte- 
niisios, Daisios, Panemos, Loos, Gorpiaios, and 
Hyperberetaios) came into use in Asia Minor; 
while the Ptolemys used the Egyptian solar 
calendar (see Calendar [Egyp.]), as dfd also some 
astronomers outside Egypt. 

A glance at the names of the months will show 
that they gather around and are named after 
certain festivals. Thus Boedromion is ‘ the month 
of tlie Helpers’ {§<niSp6fioi), i.e. the gods and heroes 
who give victory in battle. Accordingly, we find 
most of the Athenian anniversaries of victories 
celebrated in them (see art. Festivals [Greek], 
‘Attic ecclesiastical calendar ’). Apellaios is con- 
nected with the name of Apollo ; Dios with Zeus ; 
Lenaion with Dionysos Lenaios, ‘ god of the wild 
women’; Galaxies recalls the Athenian feast of 
Galaxia, held in honour of Cybele ; and Hyper- 
beretaios is ‘month of the Hyperboreans,’ those 
' carriers round ’ of the sacred offerings to Apollo, 
whose name in ancient and modem times alike 
gave rise to so much false etymolomzing till 
Ahrens’ masterly explanation finally threw light 
on the mystery.* 

The position of the feasts, and consequently 
of the months named after them, depended 
very largely on the season of the j;ear ; for, in the 
long run, nearly every Greek festival or fast has 
an agricultural origin.® By whatever name the 
Greek might call his months, and however he 
might calculate the year, he divided it, in early 
times, into summer (Bipoi [duvros], later dpata), and 
winter ; or into spring (?op), summer, 

autumn [<p6ivbTrwpov), and winter.® 

LiTErjiTims.— 1. Ancient texts; Geminus Rhodius, ed. 
Manitius, with notes and Germ, tr., Leipzig', 1S9S; Hesiod, ed. 
Gottling, Gotha, 1S43. , , _ 

2. Modern works : Boeckh, INkt die vterjahngen Sonnen- 
breise, Berlin, JSG3; Aug. Mommsen, Chrtniologie, Leip^, 
1833; Ad. Schmidt, Uandbuch der gr. Chronologie, Jena, 
ISSS ; Unger, ‘ Zeitrechnung der Gtiechen und Romer,’ inltran 
Muller’s Uandbwh (JIunich, 1S92>, ri. 711 L 

H. J. Eose. 

CALENDAR (Hebrew).-^i. Adaptations to 
meet astronomic^ difficidties. — ^As with other 
peoples, the basis of the Hebrew calendar tvas 
astronomical. The year was, roughly speaking, 
the solar year ; the month was a moon period or 
Innation; the week comprised very nearly a 
quarter of a lunation ; and the day was, of course, 
toe period of the earth’s rotation on its axis. The 
chief difficulty arose, as in other ^es, from the 
fact that these periods stood in no distmct ratio to 
each other. The true solar year was not an e.xact 
number of moons, weeks, or days. The lunation 
was not an exact number of either weeks or days. 
The Aveek of 7 exact days, whatever its ongin 
ma'v have been, had become a purely conventional 
measure of time. As the solar year is nearly SCoi 
days, and the 12 Innations over 3j4i, the lunar 
year of 12 lunations Avas about lOJ days short of 
the solar year. The difference was at a later 
period, at any rate, adjusted by the in^rtion, 
about every 3 years, of an intercala^ month , 
and, finally, by adopting a regular cycle of years, 

1 See Earn. Iv. 102. 

* See Festivals (Greek). | 

» Bee Hes. Op. eC Di. SSSIT.. with Oottlmg’s note. 


the dight irregularities were kept ivithin bounda 
(see Calendar [Jewish]). The 12th lunation was 
^led Adar, the intercalary month xcg-Adar {‘and 
Adar ). Some such arrangement, though not so 
definitely systematized, must have been in A'ogue 
from early times. Similarly, as a lunation aver- 
ages a little over 29J days, tlie month must bare 
averaged 29 and 30 days alternately, Avith the 
further occasional omission of a day. 

It has sometimes been assumed that there was 
no system among the ancient Hehreivs for deter- 
minmg the commencement and duration of each 
month, and that it Avas merely a question of observa- 
tion, the month practically beginning Avhen the 
neAV moon first became Ansihle— that is, about 2 
days after the real new moon, and that Avithout 
any calculation of the number of days since the 
previous new moon. There are two very strong, 
if not absolutely fatal, objections to tliis Anew. 
(1) The Feast of the Ncav Moon was eridently of 
very early and general obligation (see 1 S 2(fi- 1®, 
2 K 4®, Am 8®, Is I*®- **). It Avas practically neces- 
sary that it should he known beforehand Avhen it 
would occur. That this was in fact the case Ave 
know from 1 S 20®-i*, Avhere Jonathan and David 
act on the knowledge that the next day Avould Ito 
the New Moon feast. (2) The fact that, even in 
early times, the months Avere definitely distin- 
guished and had their several names (see below, 
2 . A. (2)), points obviously in the same direction. 

It may he further questioned whether there ever 
Avas among the c-ariy Hebreivs any attempt to 
adapt the week of 7 days to the lunation, Tliere 
is some ground for such a supposition, in the fact 
that in the most ancient Babylonian calendar every 
7th day of the moon— the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28tli 
— Avas a dies nefastus, on which nojpnblie or official 
Avork could he done {Sayce.Miffher Crit., 1894, p, 74). 
The similar treatment of the lOth diw 1ms been 
ingeniously explained as due to the fact that it 
was 49 (=7x 7) days after the previous neAV moon ; 
hut this would he true only for artificial months 
of 30 days. It would seem, then, that the old 
Babylonian month was practically a period of 4 
Aveeks, Aidth one or tAVO mtercalary days added at 
the end to make it agree Avith the lunation. As 
to Avhether this system Avas ever adopted by the 
Hebrew's Ave haA’e no direct evidence ; hut, Avere it 
so, its ohAnous inconvenience must sooner or later, 
as with the Babylonians, have caused the substi- 
tution of the regularly recurring conventional Aveek 
of 7 days. 

2 . History of Hebrew calendar. — It is not un- 
likely that toe HehreAV calendar varied considerably 
at different times, and possibly in different places. 
We can at any rate, AAdth considerable prohiibility, 
make a broad distinction between the systems pro- 
A’ailing before and after the Exile. 

A. (I) In pre-cxiltc times the year, depending, 
as naturally it would Avith an agricnltnral people, 
on the yearly course of the crops, appears to have 
ended Avith the ingathering of the vintage, ‘the 
end of the year, when thou gatlierest in thy labours 
out of the field’ (Ex 23’®). This is confirmed by 
the fact tfiat the Sabbatical year (Ex 2.')'®' ” [E], 
La- 25'-®- [H]) and the year of juhile (Lv 

25®-’® [II and Pj) Avere nat-uraf aOTcnltnral years, 
soAving, pruning, reaping, and the vintage being 
mentioned in their order. As regards the last, 
the enactment that the trumpet Avas to be bloAvn 
on the 10th day of the 7th month snows that the 
idea of the year beginning in the autumn surviA-ed 
into a time when it could be called the / th montfi. 

It has been contended tfiat, Avliile for religious 
purposes, depending as they did on thc_ agricultural 
sea-sons, the year continued to begin with tlie 
autumn pioughing, the WA-il year, on the other 
hand, from about the beginning of the monarchy, 
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began in the spring. This view is based chiefly 
on the phrase, ‘ at the return of the year ’ (2 S 11‘, 
1 K 20“- **), which is used with reference to the 
resumption of hostilities, and is followed in the first 
quotation by the curious remark, ‘ at the time Avhen 
kings go forth.’ But the first phrase, n}y,:i 
mi^t mean ‘ at the turning-point,’ t.e. the middle 
of the year — the idea being that the year moves 
forward to a certain point and then goes back ; 
or what was intended may have been a year from 
the time of speaking (cf. Gn 18^®, where this is 
obviously the meaning of a somewhat similar 
phrase), and the ivords, ‘ at the time when kings 
go forth,’ taken by themselves, merely state the 
obidoiis fact that military operations commence 
in the spring. 

(2) During the same period the names of the 
months were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
ites. Two of the four pre-exilic names which occur 
in the OT have been found in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions — Bui thrice, and Ethanim twice (cf. CIS i. 
No. 86rt). The four names are : 

(а) Ethanim (1 K 8’, where the editor, following 
later usage, calls it the 7 th month). It is explained 
by Oxf. Meb. Lex. as ‘ month of steady flowings,’ 
i.c. the month in which only perennial streams 
contain any water. 

(б) Bui (‘ the eighth month ’ in 1 K 6®®), prob. 
= ‘rain month.’ 

(c) Abib (Ex 13‘ 23“ 34“ [JE], Dt 16*), in P (c.g. 
Ex 12®) the first month. The name, which means 
an ‘ear of com,’ was no doubt derived from the 
fact that it was the beginning of the harvest (cf. 
Dt 16*-”). 

(d) Ziv (‘the second month’ in 1 K 6*' ”), 
‘splendour,’ with reference, Gesenius supposes, 
to the beauty of the flowers ; but it might be to 
the general beauty of Nature at this season, 
before vegetation has suffered from the summer 
drought. 

There are, besides, in Phoenician inscriptions 
several other names of months which are not 
actually found, or at any rate with this signifi- 
cance, in OT, but were not improbably used by the 
early Hebrews. Thus we have Marpeh, Phciuloth, 
Mirzah, Mapha', J^ir, Zebah-shishim. But we have 
no means of ascertaining definitely to what months 
these names belong. On the other hand, Abib and 
Ziv have not yet been found on any Phoenician 
inscription. 

B. 0) -4/^er the Exile the religious year, at any 
rate, began about the vernal equinox, or, to be 
more exact, with the first lunation of which the 
full moon fell after the vernal equinox. This was 
at least the intention. But very probably, with 
the early arrangement of intercalary months, as 
certainly with the more systematic adoption of 
definite cycles at a later time,, it sometimes hap- 
pened that what was regarded as the first full moon 
either slightly preceded the equinox or was in 
reality the second after the equinox. The whole 
OTcle of feasts, according to the laws of the Priestly 
Code, depended on this theory. The first lunation 
was what had been known as Abib (see above). 
The express provision that this was to be the first 
month of the year (Ex 12® [P], cf. 13‘ [J]) suggests 
what was at the time a new departure, but came 
to 'te regarded as an ancient tradition. 

It is at least possible that, through Assyrian or 
Babylonian influence, the custom of reckoning the 
year from the spring for secular purposes had come 
into use a little before the Exile. That it was so 
reckoned in the record of Jehoiakim’s treatment 
of Jeremiah’s roll (Jer 36) is evident from the fact 
that there was a fire in the brazier in the 9th 
month (v.®®). But this by itself is not conclusive, 
because the record was probably taken from a bio- 
graphy of Jeremiah, wnich may well have been 


Avritten in the time of the Exile, when the new 
custom had come in. 

(2) As a rule, the months ivere now, for religious 
purposes, designated in the order of their occur- 
rence as the first, second, third, etc. (Gn 7** [Pj 
8‘ [P], Lv 23=ff- [H], Hag 1® 2*, Zee 1®- ’«*•)■ With 
this we may compare the similar designation of 
the months by their numbers, by the Society of 
Friends. As in the latter case, the object was 
probably to avoid names which had a heathen 
association. 

For civil and historical purposes the Babylonian 
names of the months were now adopted. Of these, 
7 only are mentioned in the OT and the Apocrypha, 
viz. : 

Nisan (1st mo.), Neh 2i, Est 8?. 

Sivan (Srd mo.), Est 8®. 

Elul (6th mo.), Neh 61®, 1 Mac M®?. 

Kislev (0th mo.). Zee 7®, Neh li, 1 Mao 4®®, 2 Mao I®- 18 10*. 

Tebeth (10th mo.), Est 21®. 

Shelat (11th mo.). Zee 1®, 1 Mao 1614. 

Adar (12th mo.), Ezr 61*, Eat S’- is 8®®, 1 Mac 74®. 49, 
2 Mao 1658. 

The others months were : Tyyar (2nd mo.); Tammuz (4th mo.), 
cl. Ezk 8®4, where the name appears as that of a god ; Ab (6th 
mo.); 2Ysftrt(7thmo.); J/arc7iesAran(8thmo.). Itwasprohably 
not till after the destruction of the Temple by the Romans that 
the Babylonian names of the months were reppilarly emploj’ed 
in the religious calendar. 

(3) Before the Exile, beyond the weekly festival 
of the Sabbath or the 7th day of the iveek, and 
the New Moon on the 1st day of the month, it is 
doubtful Avhether a^ sacred day or season ivas 
absolutely fixed (see Festivals and Fasts [Heb.] ; 
cf. Dt 16 with Lv 23), unless ive are to suppose that 
the regulations of Lv 23 [H] imply that some pro- 
visions of the kind were made at the close of the 
monarchy. From the Priestly Code, including H, 
we find that a definite reli^ous calendar was cer- 
tainly in use in the Second Temple. Thus we 
have, in addition to Neiv Moons and Sabbaths, 
from the 14th to the 21st of the 1st month the 
Feasts of Passover and Unleavened Bread (Lv 
23^®), including also the sheaf-offering on the 1st 
day of the week which fell within this period (Lv 
23*®'®*). Seven weeks after the latter, on another 
Sunday falling within the 3rd month, was the 
Feast of Weeks (Lv 23®®'®®). In the 7th month 
were three important celebrations — the Feast of 
Trumpets on the Ist day (Lv 23®*’ ®®, Nu 29®'®), 
the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th (Lv 
16. 23®®'®®), and the Feast of Booths, 16th-22nd (Lv 

2354-M. 89-48). 

Certain other fasts, which had come to be ob- 
served during the Exile (Zee 7®* ® 8®®), commemor- 
ating, it is said, events connected with the siege 
and capture of Jerusalem, were no longer enacted 
by law. On the other hand, some feasts were 
afterwards added, viz. that of Dedication, which 
commemorated the re-dedication of the Temple 
after its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac 4®®). This lasted for 8 d^s from the 
25th of the 9th month (Kislev). The Feast of 
Nicanor, on the 13th of the 12th. month (Adar), 
was appointed to celebrate the victory of Judas 
over Nicanor (1 Mac 7*®). The Feast or Purim, on 
the 14th and 15th of the same month, ivas, so it 
was said, appointed to commemorate the vengeance 
taken by the Jews on their enemies, as recorded in 
the Book of Esther (9®*'®= ; but see Festivals and 
Fasts [Heb.]). 

Literatuee. — S chiaparelli, Astronomy in OT, Eng. tr., Oxf. 
1905, fis. vil.-ix. ; Landau, Beitrage zur AlUrthumskunde da 
Orients, Leipz. 1898-1906 ; Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, 
Oxf. 1003 ; Dillmann, ‘ tleber das Elnlenderwesen der Israeliten 
vordemBab. Exil,’ in ilonatsber. d. Berl. Ahad. der Wissen- 
schaften, 1882, pp. 914-935 ; Muss-Amolt, ‘The Names of the 
Assyr.-Bab. Months and their Regents,’ in JBL xi. [1892] 72-94, 
160-176; Schurer,(?JT8i.[1901]745ff.; Nowack,i«Ar6.(f.Ne6. 
Arch., IVeib. i. B., 1894, i. 214 ff. ; Benringer, Beb. Arch., ib. 
1894. p. 198 i ; I. Abrahams, ort. ‘Time,’ In BOB iv. ; artt. 
‘Chronology,* ‘Day,* ‘AVeek,* ‘Month,’ ‘Tear,’ in EBi ; cf. also 
Lit at end of art Oalesdar (Jetrish). F. H. WOODS. 
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CALENDAR (Indo-Chinese). — I, AxnaH 
(Cochin-China, Annam, Tongking). — ^The peoples of 
French Indo-(jhina, as a rule, use a calendar of 
Indian origin, although Chinese influence (see 
Calendar [Chinese]) is clearly seen in the calen- 
dar that is peculiar to the Annamese. There are 
three cycles employed by the Annamese to express 
their dates : the duodenary cj'cle, or cycle of the 
twelve animals (ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, goat, monkey, hen, dog, pig, rat), which is 
of Turkish origin ; ^ the denary cycle, the ten 
‘ trunks ’ ^ of 11111011 have the names of the five 
elements and the five cardinal points ; the repeti- 
tion of the first cycle five times, combined ndth sir 
repetitions of the second, makes the great cycle of 
sixty years. 

The year is a lunar one, and is composed of 
twelve montlis of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
niakin" 354 days ; to this they add a thirteenth 
intercala^ month every three or four years arbi- 
trarily. In a period of 19 years there are therefore 
seven years with thirteen months. 

The first month of the year has always 29 days ; 


of melons {qua ng .) ; the eighth, the month of 
cinnamon (jHiS’ny.); the ninth, the month of chrys- 
anthemums (CKC ng.); the tenth, the month of 
rest (nhdn ng.) ; the eleventh, tlie month of the 
solstice (gia ng.); the twelfth, the month of ofler- 
inp (lap ng.). 

The civil day begins at midnight, and contains 
12 hours, each eq^ual to two hours of our time. The 
last day of the month is called the ‘ day of dark- 
ness’ (M'i nhqt ) — an allusion to the waning of the 
moon. _ The Annamese night is often measured, 
according to the Chinese custom, by five watches : 
the first begins at 7 p.m., the second at 9 p.m., the 
third at 11 p.m., the fourth at 1 a.m., the fifth at 
3 a.m. 

The farmers’ calendar in Annam, as in China, 
has, besides the four chief seasons, twenty-four 
smaller intermediary seasons. 

An Annamese almanac indicates, in short, the 
current year in the great cycle and in the other 
two cycles; the full, incomplete, and intercalarj’ 
(if there are such) months ; the day of the month, 
with its order in the year ; the name of the one of 









Year of Cycle. 


Name of Year. 


Translation. 




imfis 








Buddbii. 

Era. 


6hndtn Mr Ekasik 

(Pali, ekasaka) 

Year of the Pig 

1 

31 

21 

1 


ciit Toshk 

(Skr. *do-saka) 



Bat 

2 

32 

22 

2 


6hlau TrSisAk 

(P. tn-saka) 



Ox 

3 

33 

23 

3 


khdl CSthvAsHk 

(S, * chatviir-saka) 



Tiger 

4 

34 

24 

4 


ihds Paiidas^k 

(P. paheha-saka 



Hare 

5 

35 

25 

5 


rdh Chashh 

(P. cha-saka) 



Dragon 

6 

36 

26 

6 

tt 

msdil SapsSlk 

(S. sapUa)-saka) 

>f 

fl 

Serpent 

7 

37 

27 

7 


momi Attliashk 

(P. attha-saka) 

f» 

fl 

Horse 

8 

38 

28 

8 


moml NUpshk 

(P. nava-saka) 

ff 

ff 

Goat 

9 

39 

29 

9 

tf 

vok Samritthisak 

(sampcldhi-saka) * 

»» 

If 

Monkej’ 

10 

40 

30 

10 

Chndm rokd Ekasik 


Year of the Cock 

1 

41 

s. 

n 


iha Tdshk 



If 

Dog 

2 

42 

32 

12 


Mr Trlishk 




Pig 

3 

43 

33 

13 


iut Oethvashk 




Rat 

4 

44 

34 

14 


6hlau PaiidasAk 




Ox 

5 

45 

35 

15 


khdl Chashk 




Tiger 

6 

46 

36 

16 


tkeis Sapsdk 


>> 

99 

Hare 

7 

47 

37 

mtM 


rdh Attha.tak 



99 

Dragon 

8 

48 

38 



msaii Nitpsak 




Serpent 

9 

49 

39 


If 

momi Samri^tthi^ak 

... 

99 

99 

Horse 

10 

50 

40 



in the Chinese astronomical year it begins on the 
22nd of December; in the civil year, it always 
begins between the 20th of January and the 19th 
of February. The month has a regular division 
into three decades, but this division is being gradu- 
ally superseded by the European division into 
weeks of seven days. . 

As a general practice, the Annamese name their 
months by successive numbers from one to twelve 
(first month, second month, etc.). But there is 
another system of names, which is employed only 
in the literary world : the first month is_ al'iroys 
designated by the number one (chin nguyll, ‘first 
month ’) ; the second is the month of flowers (non 
nguyll ) ; the third, the month of peaches (ado ng .) ; 
the fourth, the month of plums (nioi n//-) i Ip® 
fifth, the month of cakes (00 ng .) ; the «xth, the 
month of heat ((Alt’ ng.)’, the seventh, the montli 


1 See Edouard Chavannes, ‘ Cycle turc des doaie anlmaux,’ 

In Toung-pao, series ii. vol. vii. No. 1. , , 

3 In accoidaiicc with Chinese Ideas, the denary p-cle U 
regarded as haring' ten ‘ heavenly trunks, the twelve eartnjy 
branches’ of which form the duodenary cycle, 
sskr. samrdiiJii = 'conipletiDn.' 


the five elements or of the twenty-eight constella- 
tions that corresponds to it ; the accepted sign for 
lucky and unlucky days ; the phases of the moon ; 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; the one of the 
twenty-four seasons of the year in which each 
month falls ; the things that are permitted and 
forbidden on each day; and the days of civil observ- 
ance. For some years now, the Cuinese-Aimnniesc 
almanac has also indicated the corresponding day 
in the European almanac. 


LrmuTURi!. — A-hB (E. Souvlcrnet). TarifUt Kmhnon's 
. . ., HanoT, 1903, ‘ Caicndricr InjpSrtal (Ifoing llch), pp. 217-113 ; 

L.<;odidre,‘EipressionspopuIaircs[annainitesJpourd{si!picrje 

temps,’ in Bulletin de r Becle/rcLn^Ue d'Bxirlme.Onent . u.SCi. 


II. CaUBODIA. — In Cambodia there arc in use 
three eras of Hindu origin, and three cycles that 
come from China. 

I. Eras.— There is a religions era, or era of the 
Buddha’ (Khmer prcih pCtt , ,, 

iakardia], dating from tlie deaUi of uie Buddha (ol.l 
B.C.}, which is commonly used in religions writings ; 
a political or ‘great era’ (Khmer mahd fgkra^= 
Skr. mahaSakaraja), still used in the editing of 
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royal annals, which is the Hindu era named after 
daxa and beginning A.D. 78 ; a civil or ‘ lesser 
era’ (Khmer ddl sa^rad=Pali chullasakaraja), 
employed by the Khmers in everyday actions, 
transactions, and correspondence, which is of 
astronomical origin, and dates from A.D. 638. 

2. Cycles. — The principal cycle is that of the 
twelve animals (see above, L), with names as 
follows: &ut, ‘rat’; ihlau, ‘ox’; kh&l, ‘tiger’; 
tliAs, ‘hare’; roh, ‘dragon’; msAh, ‘serpent’; 
momi, ‘ horse ’ ; mome, ‘ goat ’ ; vok, ‘ monkey ’ ; 
roJcA, ‘cock’; 6ha, ‘dog’; k6r, ‘pig.’ The names 
of these animals are not Khmer, but seem to belong 
to some dialect of the south of China. This cycle, 
repeated five times, is combined with a secondary 
cycle of ten years, the years in which are distin- 
guished by means of ordinal numbers borrowed 
from Pali. In other words, the series of the twelve 
animal-names (the principal cycle), , repeated five 
times in succession in tlie same order, gives a 
period of sixty years, which is divided into six 
decades (secondary cycles). It is the same system 
as the one brought by China into Annam, except 
that the denary cycle is not named in the same 
way. The foregoing table gives an idea of the 
composition of the Cambodian wcle. 

3. Year and months. — The Cambodians have a 
lunar year. It contains twelve months, of 29 and 
30 days alternately, with the following Indian 
names ; (1) 6it (Skr. chaitra) ; (2) pisAk (Skr. 
vaUakha) ; (3) ies (Skr. jyestha) ; (4) AsAth (Skr. 
a^adha) ; (5) srcJp (Skr. iravana) ; (6) photrabdt 
(Skr. bh&dranada) ; (7) Asbc (Skr. aivayuja) ; (8) 
kAtdk (Skr. karttika); (9) mdkosir (Skr. mdrga- 
ilrsa) ; (10) bh (Skr. pau^a) ; (11) mAkh (Skr. 
maqha) ; (12) phAllcUn (Skr. phdlguna). 

"ihe months are divided into two periods of 
fifteen days : the period of the waxing moon (clear 
fortnight), and the period of the waning moon 
(dark fortnight). The Buddhists of Cambodia keep 
the eighth and, more especially, the fifteenth day 
of each of these periods as holidays. 

The year begins in ddt (March-April) ; but 
although the New Year festivals are celebrated in 
this month, it is the custom not to begin the year 
until the month olpisAk (April-May), or sometimes 
even mAkosir (Nov.-Dee.), m memory of the death 
of the Buddha. As the Cambodian year has only 
354 days in all, an intercalary month is inserted 
every three or four years by the horas, or royal 
astrologers, by doubling the month of AsAth 
(June-July); hence there is a first and a second 
AsAth{prathomosAth, futiyAsAth—S]iT. prathama"-, 
dvitlya-asadha). A period of nineteen years thus 
contains seven years with thirteen months. 

4. Days. — The names of the days are also of 

Inaian origin : thhai > Atit (Skr. aditya), ‘ Sun- 
day’; t. 6An (Skr. chandra), ‘ Jlonday’; t. ahkAr 
(Skr. ahgaraka), ‘ Tuesday ’ ; t. pUt (Skr. budha), 
‘ 'VVednesday ’ ; #. (Skr. brhaspati), ‘Thurs- 

day’; t. sik (Skr. htkra), ‘Friday^; t. sau (Skr. 
SanaUchara), ‘ Saturday ’ ; no day is a holiday in 
itself. 

5. Hours. — The Cambodians divide the day into 
two parts of twelve hours each : the part from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. is day, and that from 6 p.m. to 
6 a.m. is night. In Cambodia, from 6 to 7 a.m. is 
1 a.m., 7 to 8 a.m. is 2 a.m., 11 to 12 mid-day is 
6 a.m., mid-day to 1 p.m. is 1 p.m., 1 to 2 p.m. 
is 2 p.m., 6 to 6 p.m. is 6 p.m. The hour is divided 
into bAt, each of which is equal to five minutes. 
The night is sometimes divided into four watches 
{yAm ; Skr. yama, ‘ watch ’) of three hours each : 
the first from sunset to 9 p.m., the second from 
9 p.m. to midnight, the third from midnight to 
3 a.m., and the fourth from 3 a.m. till day-time, 
i.e. 6 a.m. 

1 TArtai=‘ day.’ 


6. Seasons. — The Cambodians have three seasons 
(roddv, kM): (1) rainy season {roddv phlleh, khi 
prAh vosA [=Pali uosm]) ; (2) cold season {roddv 
rohdr, khi romko’ i) ; (3) dry or warm season {roddv 
pran, r. kdau). 

7. Almanac. — The name given to the almanac in 
Cambodia is_ mahAsahkrAn (Skr. TTUihasamkranti, 
‘great transit’). The Skr. expression samkranti 
is used to designate the passing of one sign of the 
zodiac into the next sign ; as the ‘ great transit’ is 
the one that marks the beginning of the new year, 
the derivation of the Cambodian expression is 
obvious. 

‘The horas, or royal astrologers, arrange the Cambodian 
calendar year by year. For each month it gives the relation of 
the days of the week to the 1st, 8th, and 16th days of the 
waxing moon (I'o’f), to the 1st and 8th days o( the waning moon 
(rS6), and to the last day of the month {kht da£). It is followed 
by a public notice giving various information on the berfnning 
of the year, and rules connected with the position of the different 
orders of the State, with the temperature, rain, harvests, rise 
of the river, prices of commodities, eclipses of the moon, and, 
lastly, fixing the initial day of the vassa, or retirement of the 
religious, during the rainy season.' 

ii. Finot (see Lit. below), from whom these 
details are borrowed, adds that the basis of the 
Cambodian almanac is Hindu, and that the very 
language it employs is a witness to the deep and 
persistent influence of Indian science. 

laTEEATURE. — G. Jcanncau, 'Notice sur I 0 calendrier cam- 
bodgien,’ in Annuairt de la Coehinehine, 1870 ; ‘ Un Almanaoh 
cambodjrten,' tr. Ph. Hahn and L. Finot in Revue Indo- 
Chinoise, Hanoi, 1904, pp. 138-143 ; Moura, Focabulaire 
frantais-eambodgien et cambodgien-franjais, Paris, 1878, pp. 
16—17. 

III. Cbampa . — It is probable that in ancient 
times the Chams, like their neighbours the Khmers, 
had a calendar of Hindu origin, but they have lost 
it and have also completely forgotten the daka era 
(A.D. 78) which their ancestors employed in inscrip- 
tions. Nowadays they simply use the Cliinese- 
Annamese calendar for the needs of daily life, the 
only difference being that their year starts in 
April-May. 

I. Cycles.— (1) Sexagenary cycle. — The Chams 
adopted the Chinese- Annamese sixty-year cycle. 

(2) Duodenary cycle. — This is the cycle used for 
naming and calculating the years. The twelve 
year-names are borrowed from animals, but — a 
peculiarity which is worthy of remark — they are 
also the names employed in ordinaiy everyday 
language. The names of the twelve years are : 
{l)tikuh, ‘rat’; (2) kabav, ‘buffalo’; (3) rimauh, 

‘ tiger ’ ; (4) tapaiy, ‘ hare ’ ; (5) nogarai, ‘ dragon ’ ; 
(6) ula anaih, ‘ little serpent ’ ; (7) asaih, ‘ horse ’ ; 
(8)jja6aty, ‘goat’ ; (9) Ara, ‘monkey ’ ; (lQ)mdnuk, 
‘hen’; (11) cwaw,'i‘dog’ ; {12) pabwii, ‘pig.’ 

(3) Bight-year cycle. — ^There is another Cham 
calendar* based on the eight-year cycle, called 
windu by the Javanese, and probably introduced 
into Champa by Musslman missionaries from Java. 
In Java, the Javanese-Musalman civil year is 
lunar, and it originated from the Indian luni-solar 
year; hence it differed somewhat from the real 

( Arabian lunar year. EflTorts were made to bring 
! these years back to correspondence, and the means 
employed was the windu, or cycle of eight years. 
We need not enter into details here, but it may be 
noticed that in Java the years of the windu have 
the following Malaysian names : alip, ’ehc, jim 
aioal, je or dee, dal, be, tcau, jim ahir, and are 
i represented by the Arabic letters : a, h, j, dh, d, 
b, w, 7*. The Chams have the same names slightly 
I modified ; aliah, hak, jirnaval, cSi, dal, bak, wait, 
jimahir, and represent them by the same letters, 
i though sometimes substituting h for h, and s for dh 
I in their calendars, and often putting the figures 
1, 4, 6, etc., meaning 1st, 4th, 6th day, under the 

> A phototjT'o reproduction of a perpetual Cham calendar 
will be found in the present writer’s article, ‘ Lea Chams musul- 
mansdelTndo-Chine,’ in Rente du monde musutman, April 1907, 
No. 6, p. 176. 
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Arabic names of the days ahad, arbd’, sabt, etc., 
instead of rating out the days of the Cham -week 
in full. 

As the Chams combined their 12-year cycle 
with the lowdti, or 8-year cycle, the years in 
which are designated by letters, it follows that 
three 8 - year series and two 12 • year series 


two series was covered, in theory, by means of an 
embolismic year, and more simply by adopting the 
corrections of the Chinese- Annamese calendar. 

Predictions based on coincidences of years and 
days, analogous to the ahgara-kasih'^ of the Java- 
nese, take place among the Chams. If, for instance, 
the cycles of the ‘rat’ and the ‘pig’ coincide in 


Table of the Cham Duodenary Cycle. 


Order. 


Animal 

of 

Cycle. 


Nature of Year. 


Letter of 
S-Year 
Cycle. 


1st Day of Waxing Moon. 


Seat of Year.* 


1 

2 

5 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Sat 

Buffalo 

Tiger 

Hare 

Dragon 

Serpent 

Horse 

Goat 

Monkey 

Cook 

Dog 

Pig 


(full 

1 incomplete 
/full 

(incomplete 

/full 

(incomplete 

/full 

1 incomplete 
ffull 


incomplete 

full 



incomplete 

full 


incomplete 

full 



incomplete 


a 

d 

b 

b 

j 

•w 

dh 

a 

d 

b 

b 

i 

w 

dh 

i’ 

a 

d 

b 

b 

i 

•w 

dh 


htk 

sojn 

ahar 

sandar 

adit 

but 

jip 

adit 

hth 

som 

ahar 

sandar 

adit 

but 

adit 

duk 

som 

ahar 

sandar 

adit 

but 

adit 


‘Friday’ 

‘ Monday ’ 

‘ Tuesday ’ 

‘ Saturday ’ 

‘ Sunday ’ 
‘Wednesday’ 
‘ Thursday ’ 
‘Sunday’ 

‘ Friday ’ 

‘ Monday ’ 
‘Tuesday’ 

‘ Saturday ’ 

‘ Sunday’ 
‘Wednesday’ 
‘ Thursday ^ 

‘ Sunday ’ 

‘ Friday’ 
‘Monday’ 

‘ Tuesday’ 
‘Saturday’ 
‘Sunday’ 

‘ Wednesday ’ 
* Thursday 
‘Sunday’ 


forehead 

eye 

eyebrow 

ear 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

month 

forehead 

eye 

eyebrow 

ear 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth 

forehead 

eye 

eyebrow 

ear 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

month 


Table showing correspondence of Christian era, Musalmon era (Hijra), iaka era, 
eight-year cycle (toindu), and twelve-year cycle. 


Christian 

Era. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Hijra. 


1317-18 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 
1329-30 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1335 

1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 


^laka. 


1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


Eight-year Cycle. 


4. dH dh 

5. dal d 

6. bak b 

7. ivau _ w 

8. jim ahir j* 


1. aliah 

2. hak 

3. jim aval 

4. del 

5. dal 

6. bak 

7. wau 

8. jim ahir 

1. aliah 

2. hak 

3. j'im aval 

4. dei 

5. dal 

6. bak 

7. ioa« 

8. Jim ahir j’ 


a 

b 

ih 

d 

b 

w 

j’ 

a 

b 

ih 

d 

b 

w 


Twelve-year Cycle. 


1. tikuh 

2. kdbav 

3. rimaiih 

4. tapaiy _ 

6. niigarai 
C. uld anaili 

7. asaih 

8. pabaig 

9. krd, 

10. monuk 

11. asSu 

12. pabwSi 

1. tikuh 

2. Icabav 

3. rimauh 

4. tapaiy _ 

6. nbgarai 

6. uldanaih 

7. asaih 


jmbaiy 


9, Icrd 


‘rat’ 

‘buffalo’ 

‘tiger’ 

‘hare’ 

‘ dragon ’ 
‘serpent’ 
‘horse’ 

‘ goat ’ 

‘ monkey ’ 
‘hen’ 
‘dog’ 
‘pig’ 

‘rat’ 

‘ buffalo ’ 

‘tiger’ 

‘bare’ 

‘ dragon 
‘ serpent ’ 
‘horse’ 
‘goat’ 

‘ monkey ’ 


brought round a coincidence of tbe^ first ^o 
terms of the series, namely, tikuh, ‘rat, and aliah 

^ Th^ discrepancy that had snsen between the 


1 A coincidence rejnwded 
of afigara (Sir. afigarakaj, ‘ Tne^r. » 
week, with Hiaon, the last d^ efUJ* week. 

The months with no cftcora-fai^ *re i^acky. 

3 Keferrinj to the body of Mnhsminsd. 
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ear and days, there will be a great number of 
irths that year, and flocks and herds and rice in 
abundance : under the opposite conditions the year 
ivill be unlucky. 

2. Months, — The Cham year, ■whether full or 
incomplete, is di'vided into t'welve lunar months ; 
it begms in April-May. The first ten months are 
simply distinguished by numbers, ■while the last 
two have special names of Indian origin. 

The Bani, or Musalman, Chams borrowed the 
names of their lunar months from the Arabs with 
slight alterations. The lunar months of both 
peoples, which have alternately 30 days (full 
month) and 29 days (incomplete month), are 
divided into two fortnights, according as the moon 
is waxing or waning — the second fortnight some- 
times counting fifteen, sometimes fourteen days; 
hut, owing to complications which are not easy to 
explain, the days of the months of the BrShmanist 
Chams do not coincide ivith those of the Musalman 
Chams. Official documents are dated according to 
the days of the Annamese month. 

3. Days. — The Chams have our week. The 
names of the seven days correspond exactly to 
ours, are of Sanskrit origin, and are borrowed 
from the planets. The Musalman Chams, especi- 
ally in Cambodia, sometimes use the names 01 the 
days of the Arabian week with modifications. 

(a) Week of the Brahmanist Chams : 1. adit 


(Skr. aditya), ' Sunday ’ ; 2. som (Skr. soma), 
‘ Monday ’ j 3. ahar (Ski. ahgdraka), ‘ Tuesday ’ ; 

4. but (Skr. budka), ‘ Wednesday ’ ; 5. (Skr. 
jlva), ‘Thursday’ ; 6. iuk (Skr. iukra), ' Friday’; 

7. saniar (Skr. ianaiichara), ‘ Saturday.’ 

(6) Week of the Musalman Chams; 1. dhat 
(Arab, al-dhad) ; 2. bhanai (Arab, al-ithnain ) ; 
3. asalasak (Arab, ath-thalasd’) ; 4. roibad (Arab. 
al-arbd’) ; 5. kemis (Arab, al-khamls) ; 6. jumat 
(Arab, al-jum'a), ‘day of Assembly’; 7. sabat, 
iottb (Arab, as-sabt), ‘ Sabbath day.’ 

4. Hours. — ^The day is divided into twelve hours, 
each equal to two hours of our time. One text 
even says that a day and night contain eight hours 
(each). The hours are reckoned from the first 
cock-crow ; those between sunset and sunrise are 
called ‘night hours,’ and correspond to the five 
watches of the night. _ 

The hour again is divided into eight parts, each 
equal to our i hour. The time is told by means of 
expressions like ‘the cook crows ’=1 a.m. ; ‘the 
cock jumps to the ground ’=2 a.m. ; ‘the sun is 
risen ’=6 a.m.; ‘the sun is a perch above the 
horizon ’=6.30 a.m., etc. The twelve hours of the 
day are also reckoned by giving each the name of 
one of the animals of the cycle — tuk tikuh, ‘ hour 
of the Rat ’ ; tuk kabav, ‘ hour of the Buffalo ’ ; 
tuk rimauh, ‘ hour of the Tiger,’ etc. 

> Cf. the Maliij-siiin ixUan piaoasa (=Slcr. upavdsa), "the 
montli of fastin?:,’ ‘ the fast of Itamatjan ' 

VOL. III. — S 


fi. _ Mystical speculations of the Chams con- 
cerning the calendar. — According to the mystical 
speculations of the Musalman Cliams, which are 
adopted also by the Brahmanist Chams, each year 
of the cj'cle comes from a part of the body of 
Muhammad. The year of the Eat, e.g., comes 
from the left ear, the year of the Buffalo from the 
left nostril, the year of the Tiger from the right 
ear, etc. Allah created the year of the Serpent 
first of all ; among the months Ramadan was first, 
among the days jumat, ‘ Friday.’ The first three 
days of lunation are presided over by the three 
favourite wives of Muhammad. The seven days 
of the week come from the seven parts of the 
Prophet’s body; the first four Muhammadans — 
Ubakar (Abu Bakr), Umar (’Umar), Uthambn 
CUtbman), and Ali (’All) — are the angels of 
Allah’s glory and the four imams of the cardinal 
points. The watches of the night or df^ are male 
or female. Of the hours of day the first comes 
from Allah ; the second from Muhammad ; the 
third from Gabriel ; the fourth from 'All ; the 
fifth from Phwatimoh (Fatima) ; the sixth from 
Rasan ; the seventh froni Rusain ; the eighth 
comes back to Allah. The thirty days of the 
month come from the thirty teeth of Adam ; the 
upper jaw is the origin of the fifteen days of the 
waxing moon, the lower jaw gives the fifteen days 
of the waning moon. Adam’s other two teeth are 


the seats respectively of Lord Muhammad and 
Lord 'All, etc. The root of all these speculations 
must lie in Islam. 

LiTBRATtniK. — E. Aymonier and A. Cabaton, Diet, iam- 
fran(aU, Paris, 1900, p. xxixS.; A. Cabaton, Nouvellea 
Recherehes rur let Chams, Paris, 1901, p. 93 fl., also ‘ Les Chams 
muBuimans de I’Indo-Ohine lran;aise,’ in Revue du rrwnde 
musulman, vol. il., April 1907, No. 6 ; E. M. Durand, ‘ Notes 
Bur les Chams,’ in Bulletin de CEeole /ran^aise d'Bxtrtme- 
Orient, July-Deo. 1907, p. 332 ff. 

IV. Laos. — The Laotians have a calendar very 
like that of the Siamese, which is also the calendar 
of the Khmers, and is of Indian origin (see above, 
II. [Cambodia], and Calendar [Siamese]). 

1. Eras. — These are the same as among the 
Siamese and the Cambodians.^ 

2. Cycles. — The Laotians give to the animals of 
the duodenary cycle names very like those adopted 
by the Siamese, and not belonging to the every- 
day language. The names they use to denote the 
years of the denary cycle are ordinal numbers from 
Pali. 

3. Years and months. — The Laotian year is 
lunar, begins in December, and contains twelve 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately. In a series 
of three years, the first has 354 days, the second 
has 355 days, and the third is a compensating year 
with thirteen months = 384 days. It is the duty 

1 Laotian, which isa Tai dialect like Siamese, bears so clo-e « 
resemblance to the latter that the art. Calesdab (Siamese) may 
be referred to for the technical expressiona. 


Months of Brahmanist Chams. 


Months of Musalman Chams. 


1. bulan sa 

2. bulan dtvd 

3. bulan kldu 

4. bulan yak 
6. bulan limb 

6. bulan nam 

7. bulan tijuh 

8. bulan dalapan 

9. bulan salapan 

10. bulan sapiuh 

11 . bulan pwai 

12. bulan mak 


First month. 
Second month. 
Third month. 
Fourth mouth. 
Fifth month. 

Sixth month. 
Seventh month. 
Eighth month. 
Ninth month. 
Tenth month. 

PuaS (Skr. pausd).'^ 
Mak (Skr. mdgha). 


1. muharrorri (Arab. 

2. sakphwdr (Arab. 

3. rabi ul aval (Arab. 

4. rabl ul ahir (Arab. 

5. jnmbdi lula (Arab. 

6. jamodi ahir (Arab. 

7. rajap (Arab. 

8. saban (Arab. 

9. rambvan (Arab. 

10. iaphwbl, sakval (Arab. 

11. dul kdidafy (Arab. 

12. dul huji (Arab. 


muharram), Mul^arram, 
§afar), Safar. 
rahl'u 'I'-awwal), Rabi' I. 
rabVu ’l-akhir) , Rabi* IT. 
jumddd ’l-fild), Jumada i. 
j'umddd ’l-ukhrd), J umada II. 
rajab), Rajab. 
sha’bdn), Sha’ban. 
ramaddn), Ramadan. 
shauwdl), Shauwttl. 
dhu’l-ga'da), Dhul-ija'da. 
dhu'l-hijja), Dhul-hijja. 
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of the domes to arrange the calendar so that the 
festivals shall fall at their proper seasons, and to 
determine how many days the intercalary month 
is to have. This is done without fixed rules, and 
according to the necessities of the case. 

The months have no special names, hut are 
merely numbered in order from one to twelve, as 
ip Siam. The month is divided into two periods of 
fifteen days ; the eighth, and especially the fifteenth, 
day of Mch period of the wa.ving or waning moon 
is a holiday ; hence the growing custom in Laos of 
reckoning by weeks. 

4. Days. — These are the same as among the 
Siamese and Cambodians: 1. vdn (=day) ihit 
(Siam, van athit) • 2. van ian (Siam. v. 6an) ; 3. 
van khaii (Siam. v. diikhan ) ; 4. vdn phnt (Siam. 
V. phxU ) ; 5. van pdhat (Siam. v. pra:hat \ ; 6. vdn 
auk (Siam. v. sSk ) ; 7. vdn sau (Siam, v, sdo), Vdn 
thit (Sunday) always appears four times every 
month ; a day is sometimes added and sometimes 
omitted, in order to make the eighth and fifteenth 
days of the waxing or waning moon alu ays fall on 
a Sunday. 

5. Hours. — The Laotians, like the Khmers and 
Chams, reckon their hours by dividing the day into 
two parts of twelve hours each : from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. is day, and from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. is night. 
Mid-day corresponds to the end of the sixth hour 
of the day ; midnight to the end of the sixth hour 
of the night. This is the Siamese system ; formerly 
the day (from sunrise to sunset) was divided into 
eight niam of IJ hours’ length, and mid-day corre- 
sponded to the fifth niam. A niam was equal to 
ten but^ or about nine minutes of our time : a bat 
was equal to ten nathi, and a nathi almost equal to 
fii-e and a Ijalf seconds of European time. 

LtrEOATURs , — Gouremement giniral de rindo-Chine ; Xotice 
sur le Laos frantais, published nt the command of Paul 
Doumer, Governor-General of Indo-Ohina, b,v the grovernin^ 
staff of Laos, under the direction of LieuL-CoI. Touriiier, 
Uesident Superior, Hanoi, 1900, pp. 1S0-18S ; Pionnier, * Notes 
sur la chronologie et I'astrologie au Siam e t au Laos,* Anthropos, 
Hi. 4S9-E07. 

V. NortBjBRN ToBOEIBG.— T here is a mass of 
little knoivn ethnic groups, more numerous than 
important, ranged on the borders of Tongking and 
China, China and Laos, and Laos and Burma, which 
are classed together in French Indo-China under 
the administration of the military territories of 
Tongking and, in the case of a very small portion, 
under that of Northern Laos. These peome seem 
reducible to a few ethnic groups : Tibeto-Burman, 
South Mongolian, and Indonesian. We may men- 
tion the Tais or Pou-Tais (divided generally into 
white, black, and red) and Noa-Tais ; the Pou-On, 
the Yun ; the Man, the Mo, the Pa-Teng, the 
K6-Lao, the Lolos, etc. They all use the Chinese 
or Laotian calendar more or less according to 
locality. Alongside of, and a degree below, these 
mixed peoples of the frontiers of Tongking are 
several semi-savage groups, possibly aboriginal, 
called by their neighbours of Annum, Cambodia, 
and Laos respective!}'- tnoi, phnoh, or khu, i.e. 
‘savages.’ These peoples, who are slowly tending 
to disappear, are continually being driven back 
into the mountains and nncrutivated parts of tlie 
country by the forward progress of the more civi- 
lized races surrounding them, and have scarcely 
begun to be the object of serious study. They 
have the various names of Bahnars, Sedangs, 
Jarais, Kalangs, Chums, Rongaos, !^lovens, 
Lovds, Samrds, Pors, Kuy Dek, etc. They do 
not seem to have a fixed calendar ; all their com- 
putation of time is oral, empirical, and purely 
agricultural, based on the return of the pnncipal 
seasons of rain and drought, and the sou^gs and 
harvests that bring round the return of certain 
rites. The year is lunar, the day is dividM mto 
several parts, according to the position of the sun 


or to the various occupations, and the time is told 
by means of such expressions as ‘at the first, or 
second, cock-crow,’ ‘sunrise,’ ‘sunset,’ ‘when chil- 
dren go to bed,’ ‘ after a first sleep,’ ‘ the time of 
smoking a pipe,’ ' the time of cooking rice,’ etc. 

LTrEiUTCKE. — E. Lnaet de Lajonquiire, EUmographit du 
Tonkin septentrional . . Paris, 1900 (an important place is 
pven in this volume to the parUv unpublished worlcs ot 
Coinmand.ant Bonifacy) ; Bonifacy, * Les Grouiws ethniqucs 
du bassin de la Rivitre Noire,' in BSAP, 6th July 1007, and 
‘ Mono^raphie d_es JIdns, D-ai-Ban, C6c ou Su'n",' in Rev. indo- 
ehinoise, 190S, Nos. 84-85 ; Donrisbonre, Diet, bafinar-franeait, 
Hongkong, 1SS9. A CABATON. 


CALENDAR (Japanese). — The Japanese have 
several ways of reckoning the days, months, years, 
and other periods. They have both solar and lunar 
time ; Japanese, Chinese, and Occidental time ; two 
national calendars, and several special periods ; so 
that they have literally ‘ a time for everything,’ 
and, in some cases, they are very particular to do 
a certain thing on ‘time.’ Of the two Japanese 
calendars, one reckons from the mythological 
founding of the Japanese Empire by Jiinmu 
Tenno in G60 B.C., and is known as kigen (history- 
beginning) ; and the other is the system of special 
periods called nengo. 

1. In the old style of reckoning, the years were 
named according to the twelve signs of the Chinese 
zodiac, taken in conjunction with the ten ‘ celestial 
stems ’ (jikkan), obtained by dividing into two parts 
each of the five elements (wood, fire, earth, metal, 
water). These elements are known in Japanese as 
ki, hi, tsnehi, ka (for kane), and mizu ; and the 
subdivisions are called e (or ge) and to, of which 
the former is said to represent the active element 
and the latter the passive element. Rein’s expla- 
nation is as follows : ‘ They [the Jitaanese] distin- 
mish accordingly (with special Chinese signs) 
ki~no-ye, wood in general, and hi-no-to, woA'ed 
wood ; hi-no-yc, natural fire (of the sun, volcanoes), 
and hi-no-to, domestic fire ; tsuchi-no-ye, raw earth, 
and isuchi-no-to, manufactured earth; ka-no-ye, 
narive metal, and ka-no.to, worked metal ; misu- 
no-ye, running water, and misu-no-to, stagnant 
watar.’ This will all be made clear by reference 
to tb© table on p. 115. 

2. The lunar year was divided into 12 months of 
29 or 30 days each, and thus contained only 354 or 
355 days ; but this discrepancy from the solar year 
was made up by adding to certain years of every 
lunar cycle an intercalary month of varying lengtli. 
An intercalated 3'ear cont.ained 383 or 3M days. 
The montlis were named numerically, as follows : 


lehipatsu 
(or ShSpatsu 
Sigalfu . 
Sangatsit . 
Shipatsu . 
Goaalsu . 
Rokiipatsii 
Shic/iipatsu 
HaehipaCsu 
Evpatsu . 
Jiqatsu . 
Juiehipatsu 
JunipaUu 


First Moon 
True Moon). 
Second Jloon. 
Third Moon. 
Fotu-th Moon. 
IKlh Moon. 
Biith Moon. 
Seventh iloon. 
Eiglith Moon, 
Ninth 3Ioon. 
Tenth Moon. 
FHeventh Moon. 
Twelfth Jloon. 


The months had also poetical, but no Jess prac- 
tical, appellations, as follows : 

1. JlutsuU (Social month), UmuUitki (Birth month), or 

Taro-Zitki (Eldcst-eon month). 

2. Kisarapi (Putting on new clothe*). 

S. J'oyef (Great (rrowth). 

4. Uzuki (flare month), or Bapl-aki (Wheat harvest). 

5. Satsiiii (Earlv moon). 

6. Jfinaztiki (Waterless month (period of drouphtP. 

7. /’'umCrtiJh' (nice-bloomingf month, or Comixwillon niontn„»^ 
a JJatsui'i (Leafy month), or TVt/HmLritin (5Ioon*>lcujnjr 

9, Eapatsi^ (Long moon), or Kikuzvki (Chrysanthemum 
month). 


1 Or Ina-anaTi.zvki (Jfonth when the rice come* op), ot 
Homijizuki (Ued-Iea^e* inonthj 
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10. Kannazuki (Godless month),* or Eohartt (Little Spring).!* 

11. Shimotsuki (Frost month), or Yogetsit (Sunny monthX 
W. Shiwasu (Finishing-up month), or Gokugtlsu (Last moon). 

The appropriateness of these names will be more 

evident if one bears in mind that the New Year of 
the lunar calendar begins from 3 to G weeks later 
than January 1. 

3 . The four seasons of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter were recognized; and there were 24 
periods® of 14 or 15 days each, which to a great 
extent indicated the weather, and which the farmer 
carefully followed in planning his labours. These 
were as follows, beginning in February, about the 
time of the beginning of the New Year (Old Cal.) : 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

e. 

10 . 

IL 

12 . 


Rtsthun (Rise of Spring) . ■ 
Usui (Rain Water) 

Keichitsu (Awakening of Insects) 
Shumbun (Vernal Equinox) 
Seimei (Clear and Briglit) . 
Eohi-u (Cereal Rain) . 

Rikka (Rise of Summer) 

Shoman (Little Filling) 

Boshu (Grain in Ear) . . 

Geshi (Summer Solstice) . 
Shosho (Little Heat) . . 

TaUho (Great Heat) . . 


February. 

March. 

AprU. 

■ May. 
June. 
July. 


official holiday, and with names adapted from the 
Occidental names, as follows : 

Jiiehiyohil . . . (Sun-day)=Sunday. 

Getsujjobi . , , . (Moon-day)=llonday. 

Eicayobi . (Mar8-day)= Tuesday. 

Suiyobi _ . , , . (Mercury-da 3 -)= Wednesday. 

Mokuyobi .... (Juppiter-da 3 ')=Thursday. 

EinyoH .... (Venu8-day)=Fridaj’. 

Doyobi .... (Saturn-day)= Saturday. 

There was, moreover, another division of the 
month more or less common even at the present 
dajr. By it each month is divided into three 
periods, called jun, of about ten days, known as 
jojun, chujun, and gejun (upper, middle, and lower 
decades). 

5 . The days of each month were named, not only 
in numerical order, but also according to the sexa- 
genary tables mentioned above in connexion with 
the names of the years in ‘a cycle of Cathay.’ 
And the latter names were perhaps more im- 
portant than the numerical ones, because, ac- 
cording to these special names, a day was judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for particidar 
events. 


Synopsis of the Sexagenary Cycle. 





Earth* 

Metal. 

Water. 

Names of our 
corresponding 
constellations. 



Tsuehuno. 

Ealne)-no. 

ilizu-no. 

B 

to. 

B 

to. 

B 

to. 

B 

to. 

B 

to. 

Rat (nelzumil) , 

B 


13 


25 


37 


49 


Aries. 

Ox (usAi) 

m 

2 


14 


26 


88 


60 

Taurus. 

Tiger (foro) . 

61 


3 

B 

16 


27 


39 


Gemini. 

Hare (u[sagil) 


62 


B 


16 


28 


40 

Cancer. 

Dragon (fatiru) . 

41 


63 

B 

6 


17 


29 


Leo. 

Serpent (mi) (hebi) 


42 


64 


6 

m 

18 


80 

Virgo. 

Horse (uma) 

31 


43 


66 


B 


19 


Libra. 

Goat (hitsuji) 


32 


44 


66 

B 

8 


20 

Scorpio. 

Monkey (saru) . 

21 


33 


46 


67 


9 


Sagittarius. 

Cock (tori) . 


22 


34 


46 


68 


10 

CapricomuB. 

Dog (tnu) . 

11 


23 


36 


47 


69 


Aquarius. 

Boar (i) [let] 


12 


24 


36 


48 


60 

Pisces. 


15. Risshu (Rise of Autumn) . 
14. Shosho (Limit of Heat) 

16. Bakuro (White Dew) . 

16. Shubun (Autumnai Equinox) 

17. Xanro(ColdDew) 

18. Soko (Frost Fall) . . . 

19. Ritto (Rise of Winter) . . 

20. Shosetsu (Littie Snow) . . 

21. Taisetstt (Great Snow) . . 

22. Toji (Winter Solstice) . 

23. Shokan (Little Cold) . 

24. Daikan (Great Cold) . 


August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 


4 . In Old Japan the week was unknoivn; and it 
was not until the present era [Meiii] that the ichi- 
rolcu, or holidays on the ‘ ones’ and ‘ sixes ’ of each 
month,^ were introduced. This was speedily aban- 
doned for the week system, with Sunday as an 


* The Shinto gods (iami), except Ebisu (god of wealth), who 
is deaf and does not hear the summons, were all supposed to 
leave the other parts of the country and to assemble in ‘ annual 
conference' in their ancestral home of Idzumo. And as the 
gods had thus neglected their usual business of watching over 
the people, it was not considered of any use to offer prayers 
or sacrifices, andithat month was cailed kami-naki-truki, or 
kami-na-zuki, or kanna-zuki. 

® Corresponding to ‘ Indian summer.’ 
s There were also 72 periods, more minute. 

4 let, 6th, 11th, ICth, 21st, 2(!th, Slst. 


6 . The hours were named both numerically and 
zoologically. The first plan was as follows : 
Kokonotsu-doki (ninth hour) . 11 p.m.-l a.m. and 11 a.in.-l p.m. 
Tatsu-doki (eighth hour) . 1-3 a.m. and p.m. 
J(ana(8i<-fiofci(eeventh hour) . 3-6 a.m. and p.m. 

Jlutsu-doki (sixth hour)* . 6-7 a.m. and p.m. 

Itsutsu-dnki (fifth hour) . 7-9 a.m. and p.m. 

Yotsu-doki (fourth hour) . 9-11 a.m. and p.m. 

With reference to this old-fashioned_ way of marking the 
hours, we quote further words of explanation from Chamberlain's 
Things Japanese 470) : 

‘ Why, it will be asked, did they coimt the hours backwards ? 
Acase of Japanese topsy-turvi'dom, we suppose. But then whj’, 
as there were six hours, not count from six to one, instead of 
beginning at so arbitrary a number as nine? The reason is 
this: Three preliminary strokes were always struck, in order 
to warn people that the hour was about to be sounded. Hence, 
if the numbers one, two, and three had been used to denote any 
of the actual hours, confusion might have arisen between them 
and the preliminary strokes— a confusion analogous to that 
which, in our own still imperfect method of striking the houi, 
leaves us In doubt whether the single stroke we hear is half-past 
twelve, one o'clock, half-past one, or any other of the numerous 
half-hours.’ 

1 These names are directly derived from the names of the 
planets. 

s In reckoning the hours, a distinction was sometimes made 
between the morning and evening, as follows; ake-mutsv 
(6 a.m.) and kure-mtUsu (il p.m.). 
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.. — ’ fiffure of the product was 

chosen as the name of the hour (0, 8, 7, 6, 6, 4). 

The second plan, based upon the heavenly 
menagerie, was as follows 
1. Hour of the Rat, 


2 . 

8 . 

4. 

6 . 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


.. Ox, 

„ ffijrer, . 
„ Hare, . 
„ Dragon, 
„ Serpent, 
„ Horse, . 
„ Ooat, . 
„ Monkey, 
„ Dock, . 
.. goff, . 
Boar, 


11 p.tn.-l AJo. 
1-3 a.m 
3-6 a-ni, 

6- 7 a-m. 

7- 9 a.m. 

9-11 a.m. 

11 a.m.-l p.m. 
1-S p.m. 

5- 6 p.m. 

6- 7 p.m. 

7- 9 p.m. 


» t. .. ouar 0-n p.m. 

By both of these systems, each ‘hour’ was 120 
minutes in length ; but it was also divided into 
jokoku and gckoku (upper and lower koku), each of 
which was thus equivalent to 60 minutes. 

There is also a division of the night into watches 
(jto), five in number, as follows : 

Shoho, First Watch — Fifth Hour, 7-9 p.m. 

Niko, Second Watch — Fourth Hour, 9-11 p.m. 

Sanko, Third Watch — Ninth Hour, 11 p.m.-l a.in. 

Shiku, Fourth Watch — Eighth Hour, 1-S a.m. 

Goko, Fifth Watch — Seventh Hour, ^6 n.m. 

7. Festivals and holidays demand some attention 
in connexion with the calendar. 

The go-sckku, or five festivals, were, and are, 
oarefulljy observed, although their dates have been 
changed to fit the new solar calendar. They fell 
on the first' (or, as some say, seventh) day of the 
first month, the third day of the third month, the 
fifth day of the fifth month, the seventh day of 
the seventh month, and the ninth day of the ninth 
month. They have various names, of which the 
most general are those made from the names of 
the months, such as Shdgatsu-no-SekIcu (First 
Moon’s Festival), etc. But these names are not 
so commonly used as more specific ones, which 
describe more or less particularly the nature of the 
festival. For instance, the festival of the Third 
Month is well known as Jdmi-no-Sekku (the Girls’ 
Festival), or Sinamatsuri (Dolls’ Festival) ; that 
of the fifth month is the famous Tango-no-Sekkii 
(the Boys’ Festival), or Nohori-no-Sekku (Banner 
Festival) ; that of the seventh month is commonly 
called Tanabata-no-Sekku (Festival of the Star 
Vega) ; while that of the ninth month is called 
Choyo-no-Sckku (Indian Summer Festival), or Kiku- 
nO'&ekku (Chrysanthemum Festival). Moreover, 
the Girls’ Festival is also called Monio-no-Sekku 
(Peach Festival), and the Boys’ Festival is called 
ShObu-no-Sekkti (Sweet Flag Festival).* 

The national holidays are as follows ; 

Shihohai January 1. 

. . January 8. 

. January SO. 

. . February U. 

(about) March 21. 

. AprUS. 

(about) September 24. 

. . October 17. 

, . November 8. 

. November 23. 

‘ four-sides-worship,’ i.e. from 

the four points of the compass, or from all sides. 
Genji-sai means ‘ first-beginning-festiyal.’ Tenchd- 
scisu is the EmperoPs birthday. Kigen-setsu was 
originally a festival in honour of the ascension of 
Jiminu, the first Emperor, to the throne, and wm 
thus the anniversary of the establishment of the 
Old Empire ; but it is now observed also as the 
celebration of the promulgation of the Constitution 
(Feb. 11, 1889), and is thus the anniversary of the 
establishment of the New Empire. The Jtmmu 
Tenno Festival, on April 3, is the so-called n.nm- 
versarj' of the death 01 the Emperor Jiramu. The 
Kanname Festival in October celebrates the ofTer- 
I Originally eo established fa the reign of the Emperor Uca 

also the present writer's J apantse Floral Calendar, 

J. Conder’s elaborate paper fa TASJ, vol. xvU. pt. u. pp. 1 -vo. 


Genji-sai . 
Koinei Tenno Sai 
Jvipen-setsu . 
Shwiki Korei Sai _ 
Jimmu Tenno Sai 
Shuki Korei Sai . 
Kanname Sai . 
Tencho-setsu • 
Niiname Sai 
Shihohai means 


first-fruits to the ancestral deities, and the 
Nitname Festival in November celebrates the 
toting of those first-fruits by the Emperor. Tho 
Spring and Autumn Festivals, in March and Sep- 
tember, are adaptations of the Buddhist equinoctial 
festivals of the dead, JETtVan, and are especially 
obser\’’ed for the worship of the Iniperial ancestors. 
The Emperor Kdmei was the father of the present 
Emperor, Mutsu Hito, and reigned from 1847 to 
1867. The 16th of January and July were and still 
are special holidays for servants and apprentices. 
The 17th of each month is a regular holiday for 
Tokyo barbers. 

Another special occasion is that known as 
Setsubun, which directly marks the end of v'inter 
and indirectly the end of the year. Theoretically, 
the two should correspond, but they do so only 
once in a few years. And yet Setsubun is a kind 
of ‘ New Year’s Eve’ and is an important festival. 
It is the time when beans are scattered around 
in every house to scare away the devils, and the 
following formula is also supposed to he effective : 

0-ni 70a soto .•'_ Fuku wa nchi, 

‘ Out with the devils : In with good fortune.’ 
This is also the occasion when ‘ each person present 
eats one more IFean] than the number of the years 
of his a"e.’ The food eaten then is knoivn ns 
aznkimemi, and consists of red beans mixed with 
rice. This was likewise eaten in olden times on 
the Ist, 15th, and 28th of each montli, which were 
the ‘three days’ (sa»yt(sit) then re^larly observed 
ns holidays. For a fuller description of Setsubun, 
see Hearn’s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, vol. ii. 
pp. 498-503 ; and for interesting notes on the New 
Year’s Festival, see pp. 493-498 of the same volume. 

8. A few words of explanation of the system of 
nengo may be interesting. Those eras do not 
regularly, but only occasionally, correspond with 
the reigns of the Emperors, because ‘a new one 
was chosen whenever it was deemed necessary to 
commemorate an auspicious or ward off a malign 
event.’ But hereafter the era ivill correspond with 
the reign of an Emperor. The names of some of 
these eras are quite famous, like the Elizabethan 
or the Victorian Era in English history. As 
the first era was a time of great reforms, it is 
known as the Taikwa Reformation ; the Engi era, 
in the tenth century, is celebrated for important 
legislation ; the Genroku era, in the seventeenth 
century, was ‘ a period of great activity in variou.s 
arts’; and the Tempo era, of recent days, was 
‘the last brilliant period of feudalism before its 
fall.’ This name was also given to the large 8-rin 
piece coined in that era. The Wado era, in the 
fourteenth century, was so named on account of 
the discovery of copper; and the second era, 
Hakuchi, commemorates a ‘white pheasant’ pre- 
sented to the Emperor. The present era is known 
as Meiji, which means ‘enlightened rule.’ The 
names of these periods are formed by the various 
combinations, more or less appropriate, of 68 
Chinese words of good omen. 

9. An explanation is necessaiy copccpiing tlic 
Japanese method of reckoning, wfiich is ‘ inclusive. 
Moreover, in the case of ages, the computation 
was made from New Year’s Day, which thus be- 
came a kind of national birthday, as tho himiday 
of the individual was not considered of sulucicnt 
importance. Thus a chfid bom on tho la-st day of 
a year would be considered two years old on the 
first day of the next year, because he bad hvca in 
both 01 these years. Therefore, in case of inquir- 
ing a person’s age, it would be very important to 
know whether the reply gave ‘Japane.se years or 
full years. Ignorance or forgetfulness of tliw 

1 But fa Bhlppin? and express companies It Is oniucky M 
repeat the firrt*rtanrs, because o-ni td%7 mean honourable 
freight,’ or ' ba^ze.' 
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distinction has often led to mistakes, and quite 
serious ones, in the case of historical records, 
chronicles, and genealogical tables. The inclusive 
reckoning must also he carefully noted in such 
expressions as ‘ten days ago,’ ‘ten days later,’ 
‘for ten days,’ etc., which may mean what Occi- 
dentals would express by ‘eleven days.’ 

There is now, of course, considerable confusion 
oetween the old and the new calendars, of which 
the latter is official, but the former is popular and 
still observed in country districts. This confusion 
naturally leads to some ludicrous anachronisms. 
For instance, the 7th day of the 1st month (o.C.) 
was known as Nanakusa (‘ Seven Herbs’), because 
the people were wont to go out into the fields and 
gather seven certain kinds of vegetables for use on 
that day ; but January 7 is too cold and too early. 
In some cases, however, the old day is retained, 
no matter whether it fits the new calendar or 
not. 

Lueeatorb.— C lement, ‘Japanese Calendars,’ in TASJ, vol. 
XXX. pt. 1 * ; Brarasen and Clement, ' Jap. Ohron. Tables,’ ib. 
Tol. xxxvii. suppl. ; Rein, Japan, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1881-86; 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese^, London, 1905 ; Inouye, 
Sketches of Tokyo Lift, Tokyo, 1897 ; Tamura, Japanese Bride, 
New York, 1893; Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire^, New York, 
1883, Honda, the Samurai, Boston, 1890 ; Hearn, Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan, Boston, 1894, Japanese Miscellany, Boston, 
1901, Shadowings, Boston, 1900; Mrs. Harris, Log of a 
Japanese Journey, Meadville,1891, Official History of the Empire 
of Japan, Tokyo, 1893, The Japanese Months, Tokyo, 1898; 
Hachihama, Superstitious Japan (in Japanese), Tokyo; 
Clement, Japanese Floral Calendar, Chicago, 1905 ; J. Conder, 
Flowers of Japan, Tokyo, 1892, and Floral Art of Japan, 
London, 1900; Piggott, Garden of Japan, London, 1892; 
Ginzel, Handbuch ier mathematischen und technisehen 
Chronologie, i., Leipzig, 1906, pp. 450-498 ; Lanegg, Midzuho- 
gusa, ill., Leipzig, 1880, pp. 269-286; Schram, Kalendario- 
graphisehe und chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 
xxvi-xxx, 239-276 (conversion tables). 

Er-vest \V. Clement. 

CALENDAR (Jewish). — i. Historical. — The 
Exile in Babylon had considerable efl'ect upon the 
calendar used by the Jews, as upon so many other 
features of their religious life. It was during 
the Exile that they became acquainted with the 
names of the months which they retain to the 
present day, and to which a Bab. origin is actually 
assigned by the Talmud (Jerus. Bosh Hashshand, 
I. fol. 66®, 1. 13 from bottom). Our earliest 
authority for these names is now the Assuan 
Papyri (ed. Sayce-Cowley, London, 1906), Avhich 
make mention of the following months s Ah (Pap. 
F), Elul (A, H), Tishri (G), Kislev (B, C, D, E, J^), 
and Shebat (K). In the later discovered papyri 
edited by Sachau (Berlin, 1907) we find, further, 
Tammuz (Documgnt i. 1. 4. 19) and Marcheshvan 
{ib. 1. 30 ; ib. ii. 1. 28). Of the former group the 
post-exilic books of the Bible mention Elul, Kjslev, 
and Shebat, and in addition furnish the names 
Nisan (Nehi 2^, Est S’), Sivan (Est 8°), Tebeth (2^®), 
and Adar (3'* etc.). But the older practice of dis- 
tinguishing the months by numbers must have 
remained m force alongside of the new nomen- 
clature, and accordingly we find such expressions 
as ‘ in the first month, which is the month Nisan ’ 
(Est 3^), or simply ‘ in the first month ’ (3“). This 
is the case likewise in 1 Mac., where we find toO 
p.s]vbs TOO ivvirov oOrot 6 pii)v (4”’), and also 

rod p-gvls ToO Trpdrrov (9’), etc. (cf. Sohurer, GJV^ i. 
32). A complete list of the twelve months — 
lyyar being added to the foregoing _ names — is 
given in the so-called Megillath Ta'dnith (‘Roll of 
Fasts ’), which probably dates from the beginning 
of the 1st cent. A.D. (cf. SchUrer, i. 745 ; JB viii. 
427). The name of the 13th, or intercalary, month 
is first met with in the Mishna (MSgilld, i. 4 ; 
Nlddrim, viii. 5), occurring there as uc? tin (‘second 
Adar’). In the Mishna, too, the number of days 
in a lunar year is fixed at 354, and in a solar year 
at 364 (cf. esp. Tosefta Nazir, i. 3, ed. Zuckerman- 

* From which some of the materinl here used ia taken by 
permiaaion. 


del, Pasewalk, 1880, p. 284, 1. 5) ; but this would, 
of course, apply only to common years. 

As regards the intercalary month, it has been 
maintained, especially by Mahler (cf. Schiirer, 
i. 748, n. 2), that, as the Babylonians had an inter- 
calary cycle of 19 years, this may well have been 
adopted by the Jews. But the investigations of 
Oppert (ZDMG li. 138) and Weissbach (ib. Iv. 195) 
have shown the futility of the assumption.^ The 
Assuan Papyri yield ample proof of the fact that 
at the time after the Exile no such fixed cycle was 
in use among the Jews, and this would appear to 
be true also of the Talmudic period.^ An eight- 
year cycle (oktaeteris) is probably referred to in the 
Book of Enoch (74'®'*°), and Sextus J ulius Africanus 
(early _3rd cent.) says that both the Greeks and the 
Jews intercalate three extra months every eight 
years (cf. Poznafiski, JQR x. 156) ; but the state- 
ments are somewhat indefinite (Schiirer, i. 751). 
Explicit mention of the nineteen-year cycle is first 
made in post-Talmndic writings (see below). 

In two pseudepigrapha which date probably from 
Maccabaean times, viz. the Book of Enoch (loc. 
ctD'and the Book of Jubilees (ch. 6), it is assumed 
that the year consists of 364 days, i.e. 62 complete 
weeks.® In each case the reckoning ia by solar 
years, but it is hardly likely that this method was 
in, general use at that time. It is recorded by David 
b. Merwan al-Mikma§ (or al-Mukammes), a writer 
of the 9th cent., that the Sadducees observed 
months of 30 days, i.e. solar months (Poznaiiski, 
REJ, vol. 1. p. 19). This testimony, however, adds 
the disadvantage of obscurity to that of lateness. 
It finds no support in Talmudic sources. 

Records dating from the closing years of the 
Second Temple inform us that the time of new- 
moon was fixed on the evidence of observers who 
declared that they had descried the crescent in the 
sky. This would imply that no one knew before- 
hand whether the month was to have 29 days 
(hence called ‘defective,’ ion) or 30 days (‘full,’ 
laijio or k'td; cf. Bomstein, op. cit. 26 ff.). The 
regulation of the month was probably at first in 
the hands of the priests,^ and was afterwards 
committed to the Sanhedrin. Similarly, a lea;)- 
year was decided upon only when required, the 
main factor in the question being the state of the 
young crops, as it was desired that the Passover 

1 Also the hj-pothesis that this cycle waa observed in ancient 

Babylonia, aa heid by Winckler, Jeremiaa, and others, must be 
unequivocally rejected (cf. E— . v*-— i .— .—j o. 

tn Babel, Munster, 1907 ff.. . ' / ' 

p. 66). iloreover, to judge ’; ■ 

(L 212), the regular employment of a nineteen-year cycle can- 
not be attributed to the Babylonians till the Seljuk era, by 
which time the influence of Greece may well have been making 
itself felt (see also Schiirer, i. 748). 

2 In reference to the calendar of the Assuan Pop>Ti, see 
Schiirer and Ginzel in Th Lxxxii. (1907), nos. 1 and 3 ; Gutesman, 
REJ liii. (1907) 194 ; Bomstein, The Chronological Data of the 
Assuan Papyri [in Heb.j, Warsaw, 1909 ; and Westberg, Die 
bibl. Chronologie naeh Flavius Josephus, Ijeipzig, 1910, p. 103 ff. 
Beliili {An independent Examination of the Assuan and 
Elephantine Aramaic Papyri, London, 1909) assumes that 
the dates given in Ubese papyri must in ali respects hamionize 
^th the cycle of either eight or nineteen ^I’ears, and then, 
finding this to be so in neither case, he maintains that tiie 
papyri are spurious — a most preposterous conclusion. It is 
related in the Talmud {Sanhedrin, 12(i) that Alfiba (first half 
of 2nd cent. a.d.) reckoned three successive years ns Intercalary 
— a fact which proves the non-existence of any Intercalaiy cycle 
at that time. The same thing took place among the Karaites, 
who relinquished the method of computing the calendar for 
that of observing the moon (see below), as is attested by Levi 
b. Yefeth (beginning of 11th cent. ; cited in Rnsker, Likkutr 
Radmoniot, Vienna, 1800, ii. 90k 

> According to Epstein (REJ ixii. 11 ; Eldad ha-Dani, 1892, 
p, 16611.), the Book of Jubilees has a twofold determination of 
the year : the civil, with 12 months, eig^jt of which had each 30 
days, and lour 31 days ; and the religious, with 13 months of 
28 days. But the theorj- has not yet been finally confirmed. 

4 See Zuckermann, Materialien zurEntwick. der altjild. Zeit- 
reehnung im Talmud (Breslau, 1882), p. 7. This work contains 
a careful and exhaustive compilation of the data supplied by 
the Talmudic literature with reference to the method of deter- 
mining both the ordinary and the intercalary month. 
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should coincide ivith the earing of tlie com («nn 

a'3xn) ;i the intercalary month was therefore always 

an Adar. It was not till a later day that the 
position of the sun was also taken into account 
(aripn, tequfa\ cf. Toscfta SanJi. ii. 7). This 
procedure was continued after the destraction of 
the Temple, though we are informed that the 
Patriarch Gamaliel n. (c. 100 A.D.), when examin- 
ing the first observers of the crescent moon, made 
use of drawings of the lunar phases (Rosh Bash- 
shana, ii. 8). He is also said to have fixed the 
duration of the month at 29i days, § of an hour, 
and 73 parts of an hour, but the last two terms 
are undoubtedly a late interpolation (cf. Schwarz, 
Bcrjiid. Kalender, Breslau, 1872. p. 20; Slonimski, 
Yesodc ha-tthur*, p. 34). In course of time less and 
less attention was paid to the evidence of observers, 
and various devices of computation were increas- 
ingly resorted to, though the Patriarch and his 
council still continued to fix the time of new moon 
in the traditional way. This constituted, in fact, 
one of the strongest elements of cohesion amongst 
the Jews of the Dispersion, and, as a special pre- 
rogative of Palestine, it was most jealously guaraed. 
An attempt made by the Babylonian Jews to free 
theniselves in this regard from the domination of 
Palestine proved altogether abortive (cf. the story 
about 5ananya the nephew of Joshua b. 5ananya 
[ls_t half of 2nd cent.] in the Jems. NSdarim, 
viii. 13 fol. 40 a, 1. 30, etc. ; also Bacher, Die 
Agada dcr Tannaiten, i.* [Strassburg, 1903], 385). 

At first the beginning of the month was an- 
nounced to the various communities bj' fire-signals, 
but, ns the Samaritans and Boethusreans would 
sometimes deceive the watchers by false signs, 
the tidings were afterwards conveyed by special 
messengers {Rosh Sashshdnd, ii. 2). As the mes- 
sengers, however, could not always reach the 
connnunities outside Palestine in time to announce 
whetlier new moon would fall on the 30th or the 
31st of the old, these outlying groups of Jews kept 
on the safe side by observing their festivals both 
on the day appointed by the Scriptures and on the 
following day, the latter tlicreuy acquiring the 
name ni'W he ':v mo dv (‘ Second feast-day of the 
Diaspora’). The Day of Atonement, however, 
was celebrated on the 10th of Tishri only, and 
tlins formed an exception to the rule (butcf. Jems, 
i. 1, fol. 57c, 1. 14). 

In the period of the Amoraim, of whom some 
were resident in Palestine, and others in Babylonia 
(3rd-5th cent.), we hear ndth increasing frequency 
of calculations and regulations for the calendar. 
One of the most eminent workers in this field was 
Samuel, ‘the astronomer’ (first half of the 3rd 
cent.), who taught in Babylonia, and who, it 
appears, sought to systematize the calendar, but 
was unable to carry out his design (Schwarz, op. 
cit. p. 32, n. 1). He is said to have drawn up a 
calendar available for 60 years (HiilUn, 95a), and 
was the first of his nation to maintain that the 
year consists of 365^ days {' ErfiMn, 6Ga), though 
ue was still unaware of other essential principles of 
the calendar (Rosh Bashshand, 206). One by one, 
however, these principles were adopted, though 
the general practice remained somewhat capricious 
in its adhesion thereto (see, c.y., Zuckermaim, op. 
cit. 46). One of the Palestinian Amoraira, Simon 
by name (c. 300 A.D.), speaks of ‘ailculators of the 
calendar’ (rarnm pVa; Jems. Sukhfi, iv- ‘Ol- 
646, 1. 17 ; cf. Zuckermann, p. 61) ; while another, 
Huna b. Abin (middle of 4th cent.), enjoined thak 
in deciding upon an intercalary month, regard 
should be had exclusively to the position of the 
sun (teqicfa ; Rosh BashshdnS, 21a), etc. Political 


ICf.the story told of 

thB Temple vras stUl in existence) in Tosd^a SanMann, II. 6 
(p. «7t.). 


occurrences and the constantly increasing despot- 
ism of Borne simply forced the Jews to devise a 
means of determining the times of new moons and 
feasts independently of eye-witnesses. It is even 
recorded tliat during the campaign of Gallua 
(from A.D. 351 onwards), who de.alt very harshly 
with the communities in Palestine, an intercalary 
month was inserted after Ab instead of Adar (San- 
hedrin, 12a ; cf. Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden, 1868-78, 
iv, note 31). It is also stated by Jose, an Amora 
who lived about this time, that the Feast of Purini 
(celebrated on 14th Adar) must never fall upon 
a Sabbath or a Monday, as in that case the Day 
of Atonement would fall upon a Friday or a 
Sunday — a contingency which on many grounds 
was forbidden (Jems. MSgilla, i. 2, fol. 706, 1. 23). 
By that time, therefore, the sequence of months 
from Adar to Tishri must have been precisely laid 
down. Jose is also reported to have sent a fixed 
order of festivals to the communities of the Diaspora 
(Jems. 'Erdihin, iii. end fol. 24e, 1. 24). These 
various items, however, form but the rudiments 
of a continuous calendar. 

Such a continuous calendar, according to a tra- 
dition that goes back to Hai Gnon (11038), was 
constmeted by the Patriarch Hillel li. in A.D. 359 
(or, according to another version, 600, though by 
this time the day of Patriarchs was past). But the 
tradition, which stands quite alone, is confronted 
with grave objections. Of these the following two 
are of special weight > (1) The supposed calendar 
is never referred to in the Talmud, which received 
its final redaction at the end of the oth cent. A.D. 
Nothing whatever is said there about the length 
of the month or the nineteen-year cycle, or any- 
thing else of the kind. (2) It is psycliolopically 
improbable that the Patriarch would of his own 
initiative divest himself of his highest privilege, and 
likewise of his most powerful means of inlluenco 
amongst the Jewish communities both in Palestine 
and beyond it. Moreover, from tlie early post- 
Talmudic age we have dates wliich cannot be re- 
conciled with the regular calendar in use to-day.* 
In point of fact, everything goes to indicate that 
the calendar, like all other productions of the kind, 
passed through a developing series of forms, and 
that it assumed its final shape in the schools of the 
official representatives of Judaism (called Geonim) 
in Babylonia.® To the period of the Geonim, s.ay 
the 7th and 8th cents., likewise belong two tractates 
relevant to the subject. One of these is entitled 
Pirkc dc Rabbi Elicser, and contains almost all 
the elements of the modem calendar (caps. C-^), 
but it shows so many instances of self-con tradiction 
that we must assume the presence of various inter- 
polations (cf. also Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortragd’, 
1892, p. 287 ff.). The other^ Baraitha de Samvel 
(cd. prntceps, Salonica, 1861), is wholly engaged with 
astronomy, and yields a single date, 776 (beginning 
of cap, V. ; cf. below, and dE ii. 620), but says 
nothing at all about regulations for the calendar. 

In the 7th and 8th cents., again, Judaism in 
the East was disturbed by the rise of various sects, 
many of which refused to recognize the existing 
calendar. One of its outstanding assailants was 
An&n b. David, the founder of Karaism (2nd 
half of 8th cent.), who abandoned the method of 
computation, as being repugnant to Scripture, and 
reinstated that of lunar observation (see 
1 One such date is the j-ear 600, and another the 
cf. Bomstcin, VKO ]3I pw nn>0 hp7r.5 (U anavr, 1901), 


first to indicate Bahylon as the birthplace tte Jearinh 
le^ar ™ m lUlnach [llEJ 
which he builds are false. Cone uyve 
c continuous cniendsr fad 
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■n Elaborated by llomstein in thetrea-sc Just c.ed. 
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KarAISM). It is said, however, that in taking 
this step' Anan simply wished to make a concession 
to the predominant power of Islam, and thus in- 
gratiate himself with the Khallf (cf. Poznaiiski, 
REJ xliv. 167). He is also said to have maintained 
that the intercalary month might he inserted as 
le^timately after Shehat as after Adar (^irljisani, 
Kitab al-amwar, ed. Ilarka^'y, p. 313, 1. 7 ; al- 
Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 1876-78, p. 69[Arah. text]=p.69[Eng. tr.]). 
One of'Anan’s successors, Benjamin al-Nahawendi 
(9th cent.), states that there are two kinds of 
months : religious or lunar months of 29 or 30 
days, which serve to fix the dates of feasts and 
fasts, and civil or solar months of 30 days. In 
order to allow for the residual five days (he iraores 
the odd hours altogether), he proposes tliat a 
month he intercalated every six years, so that 
after a cycle of 42 years (7 x 6) the months will 
again begin on the same day (of. Poznatiski, BEJ 
1. 19). That the 1st of the month, or the feast-day, 
should always coincide with the same day of the 
week — as would he possible only if the year con- 
tained an integral number of weeks, or 364 days — 
was a desideratum also of the sect of Maghariya 
(‘ cave-dwellers ’), whose period remains unascer- 
tained, and the Okharites, whose founder, Meswi 
al-Okhari, lived in the latter part of the 9th cent. 
{BEJ, loc. cit.). Jehuda the Persian, another 
heretic of that ago, affirms that the Jews had 
always reckoned by solar months (ib.). The im- 
portance attached to the recognition or repudiation 
of the then existing calendar may he gauged by 
the fact that the official circles of Judaism were 
free to intermarry wth the Isawites,^ who actually 
recognized Jesus and Muhammad as prophets, hut 
not with the Karaites, the ground of distinction 
being simply that the former received the calendar 
while the latter did not (JQB x. 159). 

Against all these sectaries and heretics a stand 
was made by the Gaon Saadya h. Joseph al- 
Fayy^mi (892-942). In order to safeguard the 
existing system of calendar, he broached the 
remarkable theory that it was of immemorial 
antiquity, and that months and festivals had 
always been determined by calculation. He main- 
tained that observation of the moon Avas introduced 
only in the time of Antigonus of Socho (3rd cent. 
B.C.), as heretics had arisen who questioned the 
accuracy of the calculations, and that this step 
was taken simply to show that calculation and 
observation Avere in perfect accord (see BEJ xliv. 
176).“ It Avas an easy matter for the Karaites to 
quash this theory by means of data from the 
Talmud (of. Poznaiiski, JQB x. 271 ; also The 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
London, 1908, passim), and the majority of Rab- 
binical authorities had likewise to admit that 
Saadya’s contentions were absurd. 

The last great controversy regarding the validity 
of the noAV universally recognized calendar broke 
out in 921. In that year, Ben Meir, a character 
otherwise unknown, made his appearance in Pales- 
tine, claiming to be a descendant of the Patriarchs. 
He sought to restore the prerogative of the Holy 
Land in the fixing of neAv moons and festivals, the 
means to be employed, hoAvever, being no longer 
observation but calculation. He proceeded to 
modify one of the most important regulations of 
the calendar. It had been laid doAATi that, if the 
conjunction of sun and moon which marks the 

1 The founder of this sect, ’Ahu 'IsS al-Isfnh&ni, arose e. 700 
A.D., and adherents were still to be found in the 10th cent. (cf. 
Poznafiski, JQR xvi. 770). 

2 A second theory was advanced hy Maimonides (t 1204), viz. 
that the method of calculation was always known, hut could be 
legally resorted to only if the method of observation were 
abandoned, t’.e. if there should no longer be a Sanhedrin In 
Palestine (see Bomsteln, op. eit. 151). 


beginning of Tishri took place after noon on a 
particular day, the statutory beginning of that 
month should be transferred to the day following, 
and that, if the latter happened to be Bund, ay, 
Wednesday, or Friday, on none of Avhich Tisliri 
could legally begin (see beloAv), a delay of tAvo 
days should be made. Noav, Ben Meir professed 
to have a tradition to the eft'ect that the month of 
Tishri is to begin on the day of conjunction, save 
only in the case AA'here that event takes place 642 
parts of an hour after midday — the hour comprising 
1080 parts (see below). On this principle the 
variation in fixing the months and festiA’als might 
amount to one or even tAvo days. A case in point 
occurred in the years 921-923, and a cleavage 
betAveen the Palestinian and the Babylonian Jeivs 
AA-as the result. This dispute is referred to by the 
Karaite Sahl b. Masliah (end of 10th cent. ; see 
Pinsker, Lihkutc Badmoniot, ii. 36) and the Syrian 
Elia of Nisibis (Frag. syr. u. arab. Historilcer, ed. 
Baethgen, Leipzig, 1884, p. 84), neither of Avhom, 
hoAvever, mentions Ben Meir by name. The J cAvish 
exilarch of the day invoked the aid of the young but 
erudite Saadya al-Fayyumi, Avho disputed the posi- 
tion of the innovator Avith complete success. The 
definite interval selected by Ben Meir, ■viz. 642 parts 
of an hour, is, no doubt, traceable to the fact that, 
AA'hile the Jewish calendar AA’as based upon the meri- 
dian of Babylonia, Ben Meir and his predecessors 
reckoned from that of Palestine. Noaa% in Palestine 
the year began with Nisan ; in Babylonia, Avith 
Tishri. But the particular new moon of Nisan 
Avhich formed the starting-point of the Palestinian 
reckoning fell on a Wednesday at nine hours of the 
day and 642 parts of an hour. When this number 
was transferred to Babylonia the fractional part 
Avas dropped, and hence the variation introduced 
by Ben Meir.“ In any case, the controversy sIioavs 
that the JeAvish calendar had its origin in Baby- 
lonia during the period of the Gaons; and this 
conclusion is abundantly confirmed by other facts, 
Avhich will be further discussed beloAv, in the 
systematic part. But even Ben Meir never ven- 
tured to propose a return to the method of lunar 
ob.servation. 

The sole adherents of the latter Avere the 
Karaites, AA’ho had reverted in all respects to the 
ancient practice of determining the time of neiv 
moon by observation, and intercalating a thirteenth 
month when required by the state of the crops, i.e. 
the ripening ears (’Ablo). One of the earliest of 
that sect, Daniel al-Hn^iisi, held, indeed, that all 
recourse to astronomical calculation AA-as _ mere 
cloud-peering and star-gazing, quoting against it 
Dt 18'“ (HarkaA^, Studien m. Mitteilungen, "yiu. i. 
189), and his example was folloAved_ by nearly all 
the Karaites. Only if the atmospherical conditions 
rendered observation impossible AA-as it allowable 
to resort to approximative calculations (Heb. na-ipn, 
cf. Bomstein, Chronological Data, p. 38). Not till 
the 14th cent, did they accept the nineteen-year 
cycle, and even then only for regions far aAA-ay 
from Palestine, such as Byzantium, the Crimea, 
Poland, etc. In Egypt, for instance, as late as the 
17th cent., Ave still find the practice of intercalating 
a supplementary month as necessity required (cr. 
(Surland, Ginze Israel, Lyck, 1865, i. 5). But the 
Karaites, scattered as they were in variouscountries, 
fell into confusion in the matter, and celebrated the 
same festival on diflerent days. They Avere thus 
compelled gradually to fall back upon the expedi- 
ent of calculation, and to construct astronomical 
tables for the puroose. One of the first to draAv up 
such tables Avas Elia Bashiatchi of Constantinople 

1 The first to call attention to this matter was Bomstein in the 
monoEToph already cited. The strictures of Epstein (BagsCrtn, 
V., 1906, 118-142) are incompetent. Cf. also Jofle in the Heb. 
Encyo. Osar Itracl, s.v. ‘ Ben Meir ’(iii.. New York. 1909, p. 100 BJ 
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(t 1490). whose book was called Adderct Eliyahu 
(ed. princeps, Constantinople, 1531). A thorou-di- 
going reformer appeared in Isaac h. Salomo°of 
Chufut'Kale, in the Crimea (1755-1826), who, in his 
Or ha-Lebana (Zitomir, 1872), maintained that 
perpetually repeated observations were unneces- 
sary. He takes as Ins starting-point the new moon 
of Tishri 1779, when tlie so-called limits of visibility, 
t.e. the sum of the elongation and the are of vision 
(arcus visionis), amounted to 13° 7', and makes this 
the minimal limit, so that the day for which that 
particular result is given by calculation is thereby 
constituted the beginning of the month. He lays it 
down as a necessary condition that the moon shall 
not set before the sun. His followers, however, 
have discarded even the latter provision, and, in 
fact, take into account only the elongation, whose 
minimal limit is fixed at a little over 4° (cf. 
Jehuda Kokizov,^ Etna la'Ittim, ii., Odessa, 1879, 
p. 2 ff. ). Among the Karaites of the present day, 
accordingly, the determination of new moons and 
festivals depends wholly on the interval between 
conjunction and sunset, thus approximating — ^in 
theory— very closely to the method of the Hab- 
banites. In practice, however, the difierence in 
the dating of festivals may amount to one or even 
two days. Nor do the modern Karaites recognize 
the so-called dehiyoth, ‘displacements’ (see below). 

2 . System and principles. — The Jewish calendar 
now in use is baaed upon a luni-solar system. The 
months are lunar, but provision is made for a 
penodic adjustment with the solar year. This is 
efi'ected by the device of intercalating a month 
seven times in a cycle of 19 years, viz. in the 3rd, 
6th, 8th, nth, 14th, 17th, and 19th years (see 
below). As in all calendars of this type, the 
day commences with sunset, but the calendar day 
is reckoned from 6 p.m., and comprises 24 succes- 
sive hours. Tlie hour is divided into 1080 halaqim, 

‘ parts,’ the helcq being thus equal to seconds. 
This division is presupposed in works referring to 
the above - mentioned controversy between Ben 
Meir and Saadya (A.D. 921), but its origin is 
assigned to the sons of Issachar, who are said to 
have pursued the study of astronomy.^ The number 
1080 was lixed upon probably because it has many 
diflerent sets of factors (Schwarz, op. cit. p. 48). 
Now, as the days of the week are distinguisWd in 
Hebrew not by names but by ordinal numbers, any 
definite point of time is commonly indicated by 
three numbers, specifying day, hour, and helcq 
respectively. Thus, e.g., 3 d. 17 h. 480 p. (Heb. 
f|"n T’ "j) signifies Tuesday, 11 h. 26' 40" a.m. In 
one particular instance, viz. the so-called te^xifa 
of R. Adda — to be mentioned later — the helcq itself 
was divided into 76 rega'im. 

The duration of the synodical month, i.e, the 
interval between one conjunction (molad) and the 
next, is 29 d. 12 h. 793 p. (/sc-n a"’ o"3)=29d. 12 h. 
44' 3" 20'". But, as the calendar montli roust 
have an integral number of days, it has either 30 
days (never 31), and is then called ‘full’ or 
laijiD), or 29 (nev'er 28), in which case it is called 
‘ defective ’ (aon). In the calendar now in use the 
months Nisan, Si van, Ab, Tishri, and Sbetet are 
always full, while lyyar, TamraOz, EIul, Tebeth, 
and Adar are always defective. Mnreheshvan and 
Kislev may be both full or both defective ; or, again, 
Marcheshvan may be full and Kislev defective.* 


1 A Karolte, stm [1910] living (see Ponjanski, iKs iordCicfte 
[jiteraiur der Utzten SOJahrCt Frankfort, 1910, p» . 

• GUye.g.^ the passage from the Sefer *IbT6not given in Senwarr, 
p. 21, n. The tradition regarding the &stTonomKauKnojv« 
fedee of the sons of Issachar was derived from 1 Cn IZ- * 
Saadya Oaon appealed to the came verse as an cvldenw or tne 
high antiquity of the continuous Jewish calendar, 
ti»is account ns<?anod by the whole ' ■ /' ’ ‘ " 

Thf Kan^Ue UUrary Opponents oj . • 
i We canuot well !?ay why tbes ; - ' ' ' • 

itiould vary In this war. It niar have seemed desirable, how- 


In order to ascertain the exact time at which a 
year begins, it is necessary first of all to fix the 
conjunction wliich usliersin its first month, Tishri. 
This again involves the selection of a delinitc point 
from wliioh the reckoning sliall proceed. Now, as 
the world, according to a Talmudic tradition (Bosh 
Hashshdna, 11a), was created in the month of 
Nisan, and as the recognized era is reckoned from 
that event, an attempt was made to calculate the 
date of the conjunction which began the first Nisan 
of history, the result thus arrived at being 4 d. 9 h. 
642 p., t.e. Wednesday, 3 h. 35' 40" after midnight. 
The conjunction fixing the first Tishri could then 
he determined in two ways. One was to calculate 
half a year backwards from Nisan, giving the result 
2 d. 5 h. 204 p. (Y'nna) ; such was the practice in 
Palestine, and the formula thus found is that in 
general ase. The other method was to calculate 
the date of the conjunction beginning the following 
Tishri, with the result 6 d. 14 li. (Y'n) — the formula 
used in the _Bab. schools (Bomstein, Mahlohet, p. 
112). The imaginary conjunction is called ‘the 
molad of nothing’ (molad tohu). Accordingly, if 
the conjunction of any particular month has been 
ascertained, it is an easy matter to fix that of the 
month folloudng, as the date already known needs 
but to he supplemented by 29 d. 12 h. 793 p., or, as 
the four complete w’eeks may be eliminated without 
affecting the result, 1 d. 12 h. 793 p. (f'sen 3 "’m), 
which gives what is called the ‘character’ of the 
month. 

Now the year comprises 12 x 29 d. 12 h. 793 p., or 
354 d. 8 h. 876 p., and a leap-year 13x29 d. 12 h. 
793 p., or 383 d. 21 h. 689 p. But as the year, like 
the month, must have an integral number of days, 
an ordinary year has either 354 or 355 (but some- 
times, as we shall see below, 353), and a leap-year 
383 or 384 (sometimes also 385).' Hence, if the 
date of the conjunction of Tisliri in any given 
year is known, wc have simply to eliminate 
the complete weeks, i.e. 350— or 378— days, and 
then add, for a common j'ear, 4 d. 8 h. 876 ]>. 
(I'Vnn 'n 'i), ami, for a leap-year, 5 d. 21 li. 589 [i. 
(o"spn k"3 '.3). These two sets of numbers are called 
‘remainders’ (nwin’), and each forms the ‘char- 
acter ’ of its kind of year. 

In order to fix the beginning of the year, i.e. the 
1st of Tishri, the date of its conjunction must he 
calculated . But four possible cases may thus occur, 
tlie New Year being delayed by one or even two 
days. These four contingent delays (dehiyoth) are 
as follows : 

1. The New Year cannot begin on a Sunday, or a Wednesday, 

or a Friday (CST )"lK x!?). The last two days were excluded 
because otherwise the Day ol Atonement (the 10th of Tishri) 
would fail on a Friday or a Sunday. Ab early as the Talmudic 
period, however, tlie Day of Atonement, for various ceremonial 
reasons, was not obsetred on thedayimmcdiately before or after 
the Sabbath (/fCsh f/as/ij/idnd, 20a), The Sunday, again, was 
excluded because othenvisc the so-enlied Palm-day (/fojndna 
Rabba, the 22nd of Tishri) would also fall upon a Sunday— a 
concurrence likewise prohibited on ritual grounds (^ultd, 4;lfc)-‘ 
In such contingencies, therefore, the New Year is transferred to 
the folloiring day. ... 

2. Similarly, the New Year must begin a day later when the 
conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon, i.e. after 18 hours 
of the calendar day, the reason being that the crescent of the 
new moon Is not visible on that evening. A conjunction of till* 
character is called ‘old moforf.'and the nife bearing upon ft It 
already given in the Talmud (/Josh llathshanii, 20a). Dnt, II 


er, to regulate exactly the months tram Msan to Tishri In- 
jsivo, so that the dates of the festiv-ils might he eMiIy 
ined ; the irregularities could then he confined to the two 
onths which follow immediately after Tisbn. 

1 The reason for placing the limit lower in the case of the 
mmon year, and higher in that of 
at the numbers 353 and 335 
arly to the actual duration than do the 
3 The reasons for which the variation was tmwie 
a ritual character Ih every ca'C. as Geiger (JOJ. 
lfT.)haa rightly reco^hed. 

tdeXso aIrcW ilalu’ouides ; cf. w 

tronotnical explanation of the variation must be regarded as 
0 attiDcbd. 
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the following day be a Sunday, a Wednesday, or a Friday, the 
New Year is deiayed by two days. 

3. If in any year following upon a common year the con- 
junction of Tishri takes place at or after 3 d. 9 h. 2W p. (n"n 'a 'j), 
the New Year cannot herin on that day or on the following day 
— Wednesdaj’ (by 1>— and in that case is delayed till Thursday. 
For, if 3 d. 9 h. ^ p. be added to the ‘remainder* of a connnon 
year, i.e. 4 d. 8 h. 876 p., the result is 7 d. IS h. As the Tishri 
of the following year, however, must not begin on Saturday 
(by 2) or Sunday (by 1), it would have to be delayed till Monday. 
But in that case the current year would have 356 days, which 
exceeds the statutoi^f limit. 

4 . If the conjunction of Tishri in any year folloTOng upon a 
leap-year takes place at or alter 2 d. 16 h. 689 p. (a"Bpn i"d *3), 
the Now Tear must bo transferred to the Tuesday. For, if from 
these figures, or rather from 7 d.-i-2 d. 16 h. 689 p., i.e. 9 d. 16 h. 
689 p., the ‘character’ of a leap-year, viz. 6 d. 21 h. 689 p., be 
subtracted, the result is 8 d. 18 h. The Tishri of the previous 
year must, therefore, have begim on a Thursday, as Tuesday is 
excluded by (2), and Wednesday by (1). But if the current year 
were made to begin on Monday, the previous (emholismic) year 
would have only 382 days, which falls short of the lower statu- 
tory limit. 

The duration of any particular year, i.e. the 
number of days in it, may accordingly be deter- 
mined as follows : Calculate the date of the con- 
junction of Tishri, and also of the Tishri in the 
year following, allow for the 4 dehiyoth, and observe 
whether the year — ^if an ordinary year — has 353, 
354, or 355 days, or, again — if a leap-year — whether 
it has 383, 384, or 385 days. If the number be 353 
(or 383), the months of Marcheslivan and Kislev 
are both defective, and the year itself is in that case 
also called a ‘ defective ’ one (man, abbreviated n). 
If it has 354 (or 384) days, Marcheshvan is defective 


and Kislev full, the year being then designated as 
‘regular’ (nnaa, abbr. a). Finally, if the number 
be 355 (or 385), Marcheshvan and Kislev are both 
full, and such a year is called ‘complete’ (toVb*, 
abbr. tv). Hence, as the first days of all the other 
months are determined on antecedent grounds, the 
complete sequence of festivals and seasons is now 
knotvn. It is also usual to specify the day of the 
week on which the Passover begins, and tbe symbol 
employed is combined with symbols for New Year’s 
Day and the length of the year in order to indicate 
the qebia' of the year. ThuS, for example, the 
jefita* 3n3 signifies that New Year begins on Monday 
(3= 2nd day of week), that the year is defective 
{n=mDn, i.e. Marcheshvan and Kislev with 29 days 
each), and that the Passover begins on Tuesday 
(j=3rd day of week). It may be shown without 
difficulty that there can be only 14 types of yearly 
calendars, 7 for common years, and 7 for leap-years.* 

For common years ; im, NP.n, .3S'3, »3n, ns:, am, :n3. 

For leap-years : nn, uvn, tP3, 13:, :ni, ann, nn3. 

But the qebia' of a year can also be determined 
without calculating when the ensuing Tishri shall 
begin. All that is necessary is to take cognizance 
of the extreme ‘ limits ’ (o’^a:) within wmch the 
conjunction of Tishri must fall. It must then be 
noted whether the year is a leap-year (Group I.) or 
a common year ; and if the latter, whether it im- 
mediately precedes (Group II.) or immediately 
follows (Group III.) a leap-year, or, finally, occurs 
: See the detailed prool in Schwarz, p. 6211. 


between two leap-years.* The various items have 
been set forth in a table, as given below. 

The USB ol this table may be explained by an example. The 
gebia' n3 denotes a year which be^ns on a Monday (3) and bar 
353 days (n=.nDn, ‘defective’). The earlier limit is 7 d. 18 h., 
for, if the conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, the New Year cannot begin on Saturdaj- {defilj/a 2) 
or Sunday {deliiya 1), but must be delayed till Monday. If the 
year under consideration be a common year, as, «.g., in Groups 
II.-rV., the following year wifi begin after 353 days, t.«. on a 
Thursday. But this, again, is permissible only if the conjunction 
of the corresponding Tishri takes place at or before 6 d. 17 h. 
1079 p. Now, if we subtract from this formula the ‘remainder’ 
of a common year, or 4 d. 8 b. 876 p., the result is 1 d. 9 h. 203 p. 
But if this ‘ limit’ bo exceeded, i.e. if the difference amount to 
1 d. 9 h. 204 p. or more, the conjunction of the following Tishri 
will take place at 6 d. 18 h. In that case, however, the follow- 
ing year will not begin before Saturday (by deliiyoth 1 and 2), 
».<. after 355 days, and the year under consideration would 
then be ‘complete’ (iv). Its qebia' would thus bo no longer 
n3, but 173. Hence the ‘limits’ lor n3 in a common year are, 
on one side, 7 d. 18 h., and, on the other, 1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

The term tequfa (‘course of the sun’) signifies 
the moment at which the sun arrives at the 
equinoctial or solstitial point, or, in other words, 
the mean beginning of one of the four seasons. 
Thus we have tequfat Nisan (beginning of spring), 
tequfat Tammuz (beginning of summer), tequfat 
Tishri (beginning of autumn), and temifat 'feheth 
(beginning of winter). The interval between two 
tequfoth was fixed in the 3rd cent. A.D. by the 
Amora Samuel (see above) at 91 d. 7J h., the 
starting-point of the enumeration being made to 
coincide with the beginning of Nisan, and the first 


tMufa of the series fixed exactly at 4 d. 0 li. 
(Tuesday, 6 o’clock p_.m.), 7 d. 9 h. 642 p. ('e 'i 
3"DTn) before the conjunction of the new moon of 
Nisan. Tliis interval is precisely one quarter of 
the Julian year. The first tequfa, however, moves 
forward eve^ successive year by 7i h. x 4 = 1 d. 
6h., which in 28 years amounts to Id. 6 h. x 28 
= 5 weeks, so that, after a period of 28 years, the 
first tequfa falls on the same day of the aveek and 
at the same instant of time as before. This period 
was therefore called the ‘solar cycle’ {mahzur 
hamma) or the ‘ great cycle ’ (mahzor gadol). Now, 
according to Samuel, the length of the solar year 
is 4 X 91 d. 7i h., or 365J days. But it was observed 
that this did not quite agree with the astronomical 
facts, and accordingly we find still another tequfa, 
named after Babbi Adda, which gives 365 d. 5 li. 
997 p. 48 rg. {hcleq = 76 rega'im), or 365 d. 5 li. 
55' 25'44'', as the length of the year, and places the 
first tequfat Nisan only 9 h. 642 p. (3''D3n 'b) before 
the conjunction. This corresponds very closely 
with the Ptolemaic year, in which the odd seconds 
are given sometimes os 10, sometimes as 12. But 
although the figures of the Eabbi Adda are nearer 
to the facts than those of Samuel, yet they too 

1 These limits were at a very early date grouped in the so- 
calied ‘ lour gates ’ QArba'ah She'arlm), corresponding to the 
four days ol the week — Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday— on which alone the New Tear could begin. So far 
ns we know, the earliest writer to apply the method was Saadya 
Goon; cl. Poznadski, HEJ xl. 87, and Bomstein, iIabl"l'L 
p. 99. 
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ot Cycle. 
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173 
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3. 6. 8. 11. 
14. 17. 19 

7 d. 18 h. 

ld.20h. 491 p. 

2 d. 18 h. 

3 d. 18 h. 

4d.ll h.695p. 

5 d. 18 h. 

6d.20h. 491 p. 

II. 

2. 5. 10. 
13.16 

7 d. 18 h. 

1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

2 d. 18 h. 

3 d. 9 b. 204 p. 

6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

5 d. 18 h. 

6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

HI. 

1. 4. 9. 
12.16 

7 d. 18 h. 

1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

2d. 16h.6S9p. 

3 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

6 d. 9 b. 204 p. 

6 d. 18 b. 

6 d. 0 h. 403 p. 

rv. 

7.18 



BSB 


6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

6 d. 18 h. 

6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 
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(f 1490), whose hook was called Addcrct Eliyahu 
[cd. princcps, Constantinople, 1531). A thorough- 
going reformer appeared in Isaac b. Salomo°of 
Chufut-Kale, in the Crimea (1755-1826), who, in his 
Or ha-Lehana (Zitomir, 1872), maintained that 
perpetually repeated obserrations were unneces- 
sary. He takes as his starting-point the new moon 
of Tisliri 1779, when the so-called limits of visibility, 
i.e. the sum of tlie elongation and the arc of vision 
(arcus visionis), amounted to 13° 7', and makes this 
the minimal limit, so that the day for which tliat 
particular result is given by calculation is thereby 
constituted the beginning of the month. He lays it 
down as a necessary condition that the moon shall 
not set before the sun. His followers, however, 
have discarded even the latter provision, and, in 
fact, take into account only the elongation, whose 
minimal limit is fixed at a little over 4° (of. 
Jehuda Kokizov,' Hind la-Ittim, ii., Odessa, 1879, 
p. 2 fl',). Among the Karaites of the present day, 
accordingly, the determination of new moons and 
festivals depends wholly on the interval between 
coninnction and sunset, thus approximating — in 
theory — very closely to the method of the Kab- 
banites. In practice, however, the difference in 
the dating of festivals may amount to one or even 
two days. Nor do the modern Karaites recognize 
the so-called dehiyotk, ‘displacements’ (see below). 

2. System and principles. — The Jewish calendar 
now in use is based upon a luni-solar system. The 
months are lunar, but provision is made for a 
periodic adjustment wdth the solar year. This is 
effected by the device of intercalating a month 
seven times in a cycle of 19 years, viz. in the 3rd, 
6th, 8th, nth, 14tli, 17th, and 19th years (see 
below). As in all calendars of this tyne, the 
day commences with sunset, but the calenaar day 
is reckoned from 6 p.m., and comprises 24 succes- 
sive hours. The hour is divided into lOSO halaqim, 
“parts,’ the hcleq being thus equal to 34 seconds. 
Triis divdsion is presupposed in works referring to 
the above-mentioned controversy between Ben 
ileir and Saadya (A.D. 921), but its origin is 
assigned to the sons of Issachar, who are said to 
have pursued the study of astronomy.^ The number 
lOSO was fixed upon probably because it has many 
difi’erent sets of factors (Schwarz, op. cit. p. 48). 
Now, as the days of the week are distinguished in 
Hebrew not by names but by ordinal numbers, any 
definite point of time is commonly indicated by 
three numbers, specifying day, hour, and hdcq 
respectively. Thus, e.o., 3 d. 17 h. 480 p. (Heb. 
I'n "j) signifies Tuesday, lib. 26' 40° a.m. In 
one particular instance, viz. the so-called teqrifa 
of B. Adda — to be mentioned later — the heleq itself 
was divided into 76 rega'im. 

The duration of the synodical month, i.e. the 
interval between one conjunction (molad) and the 
next, is 29 d. 12 h, 793 p. (Am z”' D"3)=29d. 12 h. 
44' 3" 20'". But, as the calendar month must 
have an integral number of days, it has either 30 
days (never 31), and is then called ‘fulP (aVa or 
naiya), or 29 (never 28), in which case it is called 
‘ defective ’ (ncn). In the calendar now in use the 
months Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tishri, and Shebat are 
always full, while lyyar, Tammuz, Elul, febeth, 
and Adar are always defective. Marcheshvan and 
Kislev may be both full or both defective ; or, again, 
Marcheshvan may be full and Kislev defective.® 

I A Karaite, etill [1010] living (see Poznaiisld, VU larSisehe 
liitfratur der Ulzlen SO Jahre, Frankfort, 101O,_p. 191-„ . 

- Cf. , 1 passage trom the Sefer */Wnot g^ven in Schwarr, 
p. 21 , n. 2 , ihe tradition regarding the ftstroaoinicai kn ow * 
ledge of the sons of Issachar was derived from 1 Ch 1^. 
Saadra Gaon appealed to the same verse as an evident of the 
high antif^uity of the continuous Jewish calendar, and w^ on 
Uds account assailed by the whole Karaite school (cf.PoznafiskJ, 
V!k KtiratU LiUrary OppoTients of Saadiah Gaon, p, JO). 

3 We cAnuot well say why these two months In particular 
ibouid vary in this wav. It may have seemed desirable, how- 


In order to .ascertain the exact time at which a 
year begins, it is necessaiy first of all to fix the 
conjunction which usliers in its first month, Tishri. 
This again involves the selection of a definite point 
from which the reckoning shall proceed. Now, as 
the world, according to a Talmudic tradition (Eosh 
Eashshdnd, 11a), was created in the month of 
Nisan, and as the recognized era is reckoned from 
that event, an attempt was made to calculate the 
date of the conjunction which began the first Nisan 
of history, the result thus arrived at being 4 d. 9 h. 
642 p., i.e. "VYednesday, 3 h. 35' 40° after midnight. 
The conjunction fi.xing the first Tishri could then 
be determined in two ways. One was to calculate 
half a year backivards from Nisan, giiing the resMt 
2 d. 5 h. 204 p. (-fviz) ; such was the practice in 
Palestine, and the formula thus found is that in 
general use. The other method was to calculate 
the date of the conjunction beginning the following 
Tishri, with the result 6 d. 14 h. (s*n) — the formula 
used in the Bab. schools (Bomstein, Mahloket, p. 
112). The imaginary conjunction is called ‘the 
molad of nothing’ (molad tohu). Accordingly, if 
the conjunction of any particular month has been 
ascertained, it is an easy matter to Gx that of the 
month following, as the date already known needs 
but to be supplemented by 29 d. 12 h. 703 p., or, as 
the four compmte weeks may be eliminated without 
affecting the result, 1 d. 12 h. 793 p. (Am A.s), 
which gives what is called the ‘character’ of the 
month. 

Now the year comprises 12 x 29 d. 12 h. 793 p., or 
354 d. 8 h. 876 p., and a leap-year 13x29 d. 12 h. 
793 p., or 383 d. 21 h. 689 p. But as the year, like 
the month, must have an integral number of days, 
an ordinary year has either 354 or 355 (but some- 
times, ns we shall see below, 353), and a leap-year 
383 or 384 (sometunes also 3S5).' Hence, if the 
date of the conjunction of Tishri in any given 
year is known, we have simply to eliminate 
the complete iveeks, i.e. 350— or 378 — days, and 
then add, for a common year, 4 d. 8 h. 876 ]). 
(Ann 'n S), and, for a leap-j’car, 5 d. 21 h. 589 ji. 
(D°Epn k" 3 'n). These two sets of numbers are called 
‘ remainders ' (minn*), and each forms the * char- 
acter ’ of its kind of year. 

In order to fix tlie beginning of the year, i.e. the 
1st of Tishri, the date of its conjunction must he 
calculated. But four possible cases may thus occur, 
the New Year being delayed by one or even two 
days. These four contingent delays (dehiyoth) are 
as follows : 

1. The New Tear cannot begin on a Sunday, or a Wednesday, 

or a Friday (uxa Ar rV), The last two days were excluded 
because otheruise the Day of Atonement (the 10th of Tishri) 
woutd faii on a Frida v or a Siindar. As early as the Talmudic 
period, however, the Day of Atonement, for various ceremonial 
reasons, was not observed on tlie day immediately before or after 
the Sabbath (Nosh Hashshana, 20a). The Sunday, again, was 
excluded because othenvise the so-called Palm-day llloshana 
Itabba, the 22nd of Tishri) would also fail upon a Sunday— a 
concurrence likewise prohibited on ritual grounds (Sukkd, tiby 
In such contingencies, therefore, the New Tear is transferred to 
the following day. . . 

2. Simi!arl.v. the New Tear must begin a day later when Uie 
conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon, ».«. after 18 hour* 
of the calendar day, the reason being that the crescent of the 
new moon Is not visible on that evening. A conjunction of this 
character is called ‘old molad,' and the rule bearing upon It Is 

given in the Talmud (liush Hashshann, J)a)- Duty u 


ever, to regulate exactly the months from ^'®h 
elusive. BO that the dates of the festivals might he '^ilT 
tained ; the irregularities could then f« MnBned to the two 
months which follow immediately after Tishn. 

iThe reason for placing the htmt lower in the^e ^the 
common year, and higher in that of fhe lea^y^ri^*- P J 
that the numbers 353 and sa 

^^plari^n of /hfvf^ be regarded .. 

too artificial. 
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the follow’ing day be a Sunday, a Wednesday, or a Friday, the 
New Year is delayed by two days. 

3. U in any year following upon a common year tlie con- 
junction of Tishri takes place at or after 3 d. 0 h. 204 p. (V'n 'a '3), 
the New Year cannot berin on that day or on the following day 
— ^Wednesday (by 1)— and in that case is delayed till Thursday, 
For, if 3 d. 9 h. 204 p. be added to the * remainder’ of a connnon 
year, i.e. 4 d, 8 h. 878 p., the result is 7 d. IS h. As the Tishri 
of the following year, however, must not begin on Saturday 
(by 2) or Sunday (by 1), it would have to be delayed till Monday. 
But in that case the current year would have'SSO days, which 
exceeds the statutory limit, 

4. If the conjunction of Tishri in any year following upon a 
leap-year takes place at or after 2 d. 16 h. 689 p. (a"Bpn V'd 'a), 
the New Tear must be transferred to the Tuesday. For, it from 
these figures, or rather from 7 d.-)-2 d. 16 h. 689 p., «.«. 9d. 16 h. 
689 p., the ’character’ of a leap-year, viz. 6 d. 21 h. 589 p., be 
subtracted, the result is 8 d. 18 h. The Tishri of the previous 
year must, therefore, have begun on a Thursday, as Tuesday is 
excluded by (2), and Wednesday by (1). But if the current year 
were made to begin on Mondair, the previous (embolismic) year 
would have only 382 days, which falls short of the lower statu- 
tory limit. 

The duration of any particular year, i.e. the 
number of days in it, may accordingly be deter- 
mined as follows : Calculate the date of the con- 
junction of Tishri, and also of the Tishri in the 
year following, allow for the 4 dehiyoth, and observe 
whether the year — if an ordinary year — ^has 363, 
354, or 355 days, or, again — if a leap-year — whether 
it has 383, 384, or 385 days. If the number be 353 
(or 383), the months of Maroheshvan and Kislev 
are both defective, and the year itself is in that case 
also called a ‘defective’ one (.ihan, abbreviated n). 
If it has 354 (or 384) days, Marcheshvan is defective 


between two leap-years.' The various items have 
been set forth in a table, as given below. 

The use of this table may be explained by an example. The 
qebia’ 03 denotes a year which begins on a Monday (3) and hat 
353 days (0 = 0330, ‘defective’). The earlier limit is 7 d. 18 h., 
for, if the conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, the S'ew Year cannot begin on Saturday (dejifga 2) 
or Sunday (de(i!j/a 1), but must be delayed till Monday. If the 
year under consideration be a common year, as, e.g., in Groups 
n.-IV., the following year will begin after 353 days, t.«. on a 
Thursday. But tins, again, is permissible only if the conjunction 
of the corresponding Tishri takes place at or before 6 d. 17 h. 
1079 p. Now, if we subtract from this formula the * remainder ’ 
of a common year, or 4 d. 8 h. 876 p., tlie result is 1 d. 9 h. 203 p. 
But if this • limit ’ be exceeded, f.«. if the difference amount to 
1 d. 9 h. 204 p. or more, the conjunction of the following Tishri 
will take place at 6 d. IS h. In that case, however, the follow- 
ing year will not bepn before Saturday (by deT}iyoih 1 and 2), 
i.e. after 355 days, and the year under consideration would 
then be ‘complete’ (e). Its qebia' would thus be no longer 
n3, but cr3. Hence the 'limits’ for 113 in a common year are, 
on one side, 7 d. 18 h., and, on the other, 1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

The term tequfa (‘course of the sun’) signifies 
the moment at which the sun arrives at the 
equinoctial or solstitial point, or, in other words, 
the mean beginning of one of the four seasons. 
Thus we have tequfat Nisan (beginning of spring), 
teqiifat Tammiiz (beginning of summer), tequfat 
Txshri (beginning of autumn), and tequfat 'febeth 
(beginning of winter). The interval between two 
tequfoth was fixed in the 3rd cent. A.D. by the 
Amora Samuel (see above) at 91 d. 7^ h., the 
starting-point of the enumeration being made to 
coincide with the beginning of Nisan, and the first 
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3. 6. 8. 11. 
14. 17. 19 

7 d. 18 h. 

ld.20h. 491 p. 

2 d. 18 h. 

3 dL 18 h. 

4 d. 11 b. 695 p. 

5 d. 18 b. 

8d.20b. 491 p. 


2. 6. 10. 
13.16 

7 d. 18 h. 

1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

2 d. 18 h. 

3 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

5 d. 18 b. 

6 d. 9 b. 204 p. 

ra. 

1.4.9. 

12. 15 

7 d. 18 h. 

1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

2d. 16h.6S9p. 

3 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

6 d. 9 b. 204 p. 

5 d. 18 h. 

6 d. 0 h. 403 p. 

IV. 

7.18 

7 d. 18 h. 

1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

2d.l6h. 5S9p. 

3 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

6 d. 18 b. 

6 d. 9 h. 204 p. 


and Kislev full, tlie year being then designated as 
‘regular’ (.uiidd, abbr. 3). Finally, if the number 
be 355 (or 385), Marcheshvan and Kislev are both 
full, and such a year is called ‘complete’ (naVr, 
abbr. v). Hence, as the first days of all the other 
months are determined on antecedent grounds, the 
complete sequence of festivals and seasons is now 
known. It is also usual to specify the day of the 
week on which the Passover begins, and the ^unbol 
employed is combined with symbols for New Year’s 
Day and the length of the year in order to indicate 
the qebia' of the year. Thus, for example, the 
qebia Jn3 signifies that New Y ear begins on Monday 
(3=2nd day of week), that the year is defective 
(n=mDn, i.e. Marcheshvan and Kislev with 29 days 
each), and that the Passover begins on Tuesday 
(3=3rd day of week). It may be shoivn without 
difficulty that there can be only 14 types of yearly 
calendars, 7 for common years, and 7 for leap-years.' 

For common years ; iz't, sp.n, .ns’s, 13,3, nsj, ani, ins. 

For leap-years : cpi, ipc, ip3, 133 , am, ann, r:n3. 

But the qebia' of a year can also be determined 
without calculating when the_ ensuing Tishri shall 
begin. All that is necessary is to take cognizance 
of the extreme ‘ limits ’ (O’^iai) within which the 
conjunction of Tishri must fall. It must then be 
noted whether the year is a leap-year (Group I.) or 
a common year ; and if the latter, whether it im- 
mediately precedes (Group II.) or immediately 
follows (Group III.) a leap-year, or, finally, occurs 

1 See the detaUed proof in Schwarz, p. 62 ff. 


tMufa of the series fixed exactly at 4 d. 0 h. 
(Tuesday, 6 o’clock p.m.), 7 d. 9 h. 642 p. ('o ’1 
3"dw) before the conjunction of the new moon of 
Nisan. This interval is precisely one quarter of 
the Julian year. The first tequfa, however, moves 
forward every successive year by 7i h. x 4 = 1 d. 
6h., which in 28 years amounts to 1 d. 6 h. x 28 
= 5 weeks, so that, after a period of 28 years, the 
first tequfa falls on the same day of the week and 
at the same instant of time as before. This period 
was therefore called the ‘solar cycle’ {mahzdr 
hammef) or the ‘ great cycle ’ (mahzdr gddol). Noiv, 
according to Samuel, the length of the solar year 
is 4 X 91 d._7J h., or 365J days. But it was observed 
that this did not quite agree with the astronomical 
facts, and accordingly we find still another tequfa, 
named after Rabbi Adda, which gives 365 d. 5 h. 
997 p. 48 rg. (heleq = 76 rega'im), or 365 d. 6 h. 
55' 25’44'’, as the length of the year, and places the 
first tequfat Nisan only 9 h. 642 p. ( 3 ''mn 'e) before 
the conjunction. This corresponds very closely 
with the Ptolemaic year, in which the odd seconds 
are given sometimes as 10, sometimes as 12. But 
although the figures of the Rabbi Adda are nearer 
to the facts than those of Samuel, yet they too 


j S f\. eariy aaw grouped in the so- 

called ’four ^tes’ CArba-ah She'an.m% corresjmnding to the 
four ^ya of the week— Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday— on which alone the New Tear could begin. So fat 

Gbot; of. Poznadski, RBJ xl. 87, and Bomstein, ilablnbn. 
p. 99. ' 
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show an error, as the precise length of the year is 
only 365 d. 5 h. 48' 48". 

The earliest known reference ts the 'teqiffa of R. Adda’ 
under that desienation is made by Isaac b. Baruch Albalia of 
Cordova (a. D, 1035-1094 ; cf. Abraham b. Hiva's Srferha'*Jbbur^ 
111. 4), but the period it indicates is already referred to by al-Birunl 
(Arab, text, p. 1S3 = Enff. tr. p. 163). He states that, when 

the Jews wish to determine the year precisely 

they reckon its Icng-th as 365 d. 6Jf,U h., which corresponds 
exactly with the t€(jt{fa of R, Adda, liut this teattfa. must co 
still further back, as it agrees with a date (77G) mentioned in 
the liciTaithci of Samuel (see above).i Aloreover, the intercalary 
system in common use amonpr the Jews, of which we sliall treat 
presently, could never have been framed except on the basis of 
R. Adda’s— not Samuel’s— In all probability, therefore, 
its duration was calculated about the 8th cent. .4.D,, i.e. at the 
period in which the Jews in the East beg^n to study astronomy, 
and became acquainted with the Almagest.^ 


As already indicated, the Jewish year is a com- 
posite arrangement. Its months are lunar, but 
from time to time an extra month is intercalated 
in order to effect an adjustment with the solar 
year. This was done even before the establishment 
of the continuous calendar. It was regarded as a 
matter of special importance that the month of 
Nisan shoultt not begin before its tcqxifa (beginning 
of spring), and a second Adar was intercalated as 
required ; but at that time nothing was as yet 
known of a remilar and periodic intercalation, 
recurring according to definite rules. Such an 
arrangement was in all probability first introduced 
along with the continuous calendar itself, when the 
Metonic cycle was adopted. It had been observed 
that 235 lunar months are equal to 19 solar years. 
But, as 235 19 gives the quotient 12, with 7 as 

remainder, an additional month, a second Adar, 
was intercalated 7 times in the period of 19 years, 
which Avas called the ‘little cycle ’ (mahzdr qdtdn). 
But Avhile, according to the majority of soliolars, 
the leap-years of botli the Metonic and the Callippic 
system are the 2nd, 6tli, 8th, 10th, 13th, 16th, and 
18tb years of the cycle (cf. JQR x. 161), in the 
Jewish calendar they are the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
14th, 17th, and 19th (as in the Heb. formula n"ii 
B''nN). The most probable explanation of the J enisb 
order is that the position of tlie heavenly_ bodies at 
the time when the intercalary system Avas instituted 
did not require the supplementary month till the 
3rd year or the cycle, then the 6tli, 8th, etc. ; and, 
as has been saiil^, exact astronomical calculations 
shoAV that this sequence is in harrnony Avith the 
tequfa of K. Adda. We have also information to 


1 Itfs here stated, at the beginning of Section V., that ‘sun 
«nd moon and years of release and temfoth were readjusted’ 
in A.M. 4530, and that tequ/at Tishri (of A.H. 4687) took place 
on 'Tuesday, towards the end of the day, and 2 hrs. before the 
conjunction of the month of Tishri, which occurred at the 
beginning of Wednesday (= Tuesday, 6 p.m.X This was the 
17th of September, a.d. 770. The ten^fa of Samuel, however, 
fell 6 d. 11 h. later, t.e. on the 24th of Sept. S a.m. Now, 
if we calculate the teqyjal Jiisan of the Creation by the 
measurement of R. Adda, we get 4 d. IS h., which diners from 
his teqvja. by 13 h. only. This has been duly emphasized by 
Bomstcin p. 22). , , . . , , . , 

a As the Feast of the Passover could not take place before the 
beginning of the teqvfat Jiisan (beginning of spring), i.e. the 
2ath of March, then, according to Samuel’s teqftfa, an intercalary 
month would already be required at the end ol one year, ^d 
thereafter at successive intervals of 3, 3, 2, 3, 3, 8 years. Wis 
intercalary sequence would not be the ordinary one (B''nK n U, 


see below), but b"i 1' fTna. A similar system is found among 
the Samaritans, who, in fixing the Passover, take account only 
of the teqxifa, and had thus, during the ICth cent., the inter- 
calary sequence rfu' l".n3. „ ^ , 

s The earliest known Jewish astronomer, Jfashalfah, li vm In 
the reign ot the Khalit al-Man5ur (^n. d. Keln- 

siincider, Hie arab. Literatur d. Juden, 1902, p. 16). Here, 
therefore, we find a corroboration of our throiy that the con- 
stant calendar of modem Judaism is of relatively late ^te. 
The calculation of conjunctions, for instance, cannot have 
been finally established even as late as A.p. i76, 
to the Baraitka of Samuel, the conjunction of Tishri in that 
year took place at 4 d. 0 h. ; while, acixitding to modem 
reckoning. It did not occur till 4 d. 8 h. S® P. This 
of great importance In the history of the Jewish calendar 
(cf. Bomstein, loe. cU.\ 


the effect that there A\-ere other intercalary systems 
in operation, A'iz. n"ir r.nn (2. 5. 7. 10. 13. 16. 18) 
i".A3 B"ni! (1. 4. 6. 9. 12. 15. 17), and B^nu rfm (3. s! 
8. 11. 14. 16. 19). But all these are in re.ality forma 
of the normal sequence, the A'ariation depending 
simply on the particular year of the cycle Ai-ith 
Avhicli the intercalation begins. Thus, if the limires 
I of the first formula be increased by 1, those o? the 
second by 2, and those of the third by 3, the result 
in each case is the ordinary formula.* Hence Ave 
ought to speak, not of different intercalary series, 
but of different mnemonic formulie. 

The length of the year as fixed by the tequfa of 
Samuel (= the Julian year of 365.i days) is not an 
exact measure of the 19-year cycle, ns in that period 
it shoAA’s an aggregate excess of 1 h. 485 p. But 
even the tcqiefii of R. Adda, Avhicli Avas adapted to 
this cycle, does not fully agree AA-ith the facts, ns 
the exact duration of the year is 365 d. 6 h. 48' 48", 
not 365 d. 5 h. 65' 25'44". 'Thus, Avhile 235 lunar 
months are equivalent to 235 x 29 d. 12 h. 793 p. 
= 6939 d. 16 h. 695 p. = 6939 d. 16 h. 33’ 3J", 19 (true) 
solar years amount only to 6939 d. 14 h. 27' 12", 
the former quantity being in excess by 2 h. 6' 6J". 
In 1000 years the cumulative error is 4’6 days, and 
in 2000 more than 9 days. But this discrepancy 
Avas simply left out of account. 

The ‘remainder’ of a common year, as already 
stated, is 4 d. 8 h. 876 p., and that of a leap-year 
6 d. 21 b. 689 p. But in the cycle of 19 years (1’2 
common and 7 leap-years) the conjunction of the 
molad of Tishri moves forward by 2 d. 16 h. 695 p. 
(.T''spn i"' 'a), and in 13 such cycles (13 x 2 d. 16 h. 
695 p. =) 34 d. 23 h. 176 p., or by discarding the 
complement of full Aveeks, 6 d. 23 h. 175 p., Avhich 
falls short of an additional Aveek by only 905 p. 
Ignoring the odd parts (such fractions having In 
many cases no influence upon the determination of 
the months), aa'b hare thus a cycle of (13 x 19 *= ) 
247 years, after Avhich the qeoi'oth of the years 
might recur. But they can never recur exactly, 
as it sometimes happens that even a single part 
(helcq) alters the qebia' ; thus, e.q., 17 h. 1079 p. 
-i- 1 p. is a so-called ‘old molad.’ ^ An exact 
repetition of qcbi'oth would ensue, in fact, only 
after 36288 19-year cycles, or 689472 years — a period 
of no practical use. A perpetual Jewish calendar 
that Avould be serviceable in any real sense is thus 
out of the question. 

A partial approximation to such a calendar, 
hoAvever, is furnished by the so-called ‘Table of 
the 61 beginnings’ (D'cin k"o m)>),* Avliich exhibits 
the qcbi'oth of a complete 19-year cycle. As we 
saw above, there are 7 varieties of qcbi'oth, and, 
therefore, in a cycle (7x19=) 133. But in actual 
practice it is found that 72 of these combinations 


1 Such apparently dissimilar intercalary series are given by 
Joshua b. 'Alan (9th or 10th cent ; see the hibliographya t the end), 
al-Birunl (cd. Sachau, p. 66 (text), p. 61 (tr.)), Ilai Oaon (f 1038) 
In Abraham b. (Ilya, p. 97, and Isaac Israeli (in an ancient 
Barailba in TesCd Oldm, Iv. 2). AJ-BirunI says that the first 

two series were in use among the Jews of Palestine (^Jjh) 


; not of Syria, as Sachau translates), whIJe the third 
was the universally received order, and emanated from the 
Jews of Ribylonla ((JjW' Babylonians, as 


endered by Sachau). Cf. also JQH x. 197 ff. j . 

3 The ftbore computation is eaid to have been maoe t>y Jh® 
*aon Xabflhon b, ^doq quarter of 9th 7 

l3o stated. Instituted & corresponding: cvcie, 

Tib is first mentioned by Abraham b. Erra (nCW7) (cj. 

hene AO-i/forot)i, ed. Steinschneider, P* /'• 

louch without the name of its orffdnator. Th^h 
tie fir«t time ^ Joseph b, Shemtob b. J«bn a of ^'i^**?* 
ublishcd the -Igyul In hU Shtirith Jotef, a work 
omposed in 1459 and Issued at fiaJonIca 
Aneider, JJihlioth^ca ifathemotica, 1£94, P* J^e^^ mention 
1 made also of the Ut. tr. of the by Seb. ^ 

3 First mentioned bylaaac b. Joeeph Israeli In hit > iM OMm 
■omposed iSlOX fr. 20. 
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recur, so that there remain only (133-72=) 61 
possible forms, which are duly calculated and set 
forth in tables (cf. e.g. Schwarz, p. 79). 

There exist also formulte and tables for synchronizing Jewish 
dates with the Julian and the Gregorian calendar, with which 
devices, however, we cannot deal here, and must simply refer to 
the liooks and tables cited at the end of this articie. A formula 
lor assimilating Jewish dates with the Muhammadan reckoning 
has recently been devised by A. Frankel (Ztschr. f. mathem. «. 
natur-ioissentch. Unterrichl, 1908, pp. 698-605; JfGlFJ, 1909, 
pp. 730-743). 

3 . Eras. — After the return from the Exile the 
Jews reckoned by the years of the Persian kings. 
This is the practice in the newly discovered papyri 
of Elephantine (ed. Cowley-Sayce, and also Sachau), 
and in the post-exilic hooks of the Bible (e.g. Hag 1 ', 
Zee 1^*’, Dn 9^, Ezr 1' etc.). Subsequently tliey 
made use of the era of the SeljQks, or the so-called 
' contracts-era ’ (minyan shefaroth), which began in 
the autumn of 312 B.C., and is first cited in 1 Mac. 
(cf. e.y. 1'°). This era was in use among the 
Jews in the East till the 16th cent., and is still 
observed by them in Yemen (cf. Saphir’s ‘Travels,’ 
Eben Sappir, i. 62J). During the period of inde- 

E endence under the Maccabees, dates were indicated 
y the year of the reigning prince, and a national 
epoch was found in the year when Judrea gained 
its freedom under Simon (1 Mao 13^^ ; cf. Scnilrer, 
i.* 242), i.e. 170 ror. Sel. = 143-142 b.c. After the 
Jews lost their independence and their national 
rulers, they probably reckoned by the years of the 
Roman governor or consul. The Book of Jubilees 
fixes its dates by jubilee periods of 49 years 
divided into 7 year-weeks of 7 years each, hut 
it is unlikely that this method was ever followed 
in practical life. The Talmud, however, may 
possibly allude to such an era in Sanhedrin, 97b 
(of Isr. L 6 vi, EEJ i. 110). 

After the destruction of the second Temple, 
dates were reckoned from that event (Le-horban ha- 
bayit ; cf. Seder Olam, cap. 30, Aboda Zara, 9-10), 
as also, especially in documents, by the years of 
the reigning Emperor, or perhaps of the eponyms 
(see Bomstein, Mahlohet, p. 65) ; both methods 
were in vogue in Palestine, and the former also in 
Southern Italy (Ascoli, Iscrizioni inediie, nos. 
24-33). In Babylonia, on the other liand, and 
generally throughout the Diaspora in the East, 
the Jews continued to use the era of the Seljuks, 
which, as said above, is still observed in some 
districts. In the Talmud, moreover, in the tractates 
just cited, the era of the Creation (Li-bri’ath 'olam ; 
in a later epoch it is called Li-yerira) is mentioned, 
hut it was not used in ancient times, except, at most, 
in learned works (e.g. the Baraitha of Samuel), 
nor do we know when it was adopted. RiiliTs con- 
jecture (in Deutsche Ztschr.fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, 1898, p. 185 ; referred to in JE, s.v. ‘Era’), 
that the introduction of this. era was coincident 
with the change from the 8 -year to the 19-year 
cycle, which is said to have taken place between 
A.D. 222 and 276, conflicts with the view advanced 
here regarding the gradual development and rela- 
tively late estahlisliment of the contmuous calendar 
among the Jews, and, what is more, it is at vari- 
ance ivith historical facts, as nothing is known of 
this method of dating even in Talmudic times (cf. 
Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkmuler aus d. Krim, p. 161). 
In Europe it is first met with in epitaphs in the 
catacombs of Venosa, dating from 822 and 827 
(Ascoli, op. cit., nos. 25, 31) ; thereafter we find it 
used by Sabbataj Donnolo, also of Southern Italy, 
in the year 925 (cf. his Commento swl Libro della 
Creazione, ed. Castelli, p. 3) ; likewise in a docu- 
ment, of date 1034, from Kainvan (JQB xvi. 576). 
The beginning of this era coincides with the year 
3760 B.C., hut its accuracy was questioned in the 
ICtli cent, by Azari.a de Rossi in his Meor Enayim 
(ed. princ., Mantua, 1534). The well-kno\m 


Karaite Firkoiiitch professes to have discovereil 
another mundane era in epitaphs from the Crime.a ; 
this begins 151 years before the ordinarj' Jewi.sh 
era, i.e. in 3911 B.c., hut is undoubtedly spurious 
(cf. Harkavy, op. cit. 162). An era reckoned from 
the captivity of Samaria, which is assumed to have 
begun in 596 B.C, (Le-galuthcnu), and found in 
similar epitaphs, which are said to date from the 
years A.D. 6, 30, 65, 89, and 369 (Firko-witch, Abne 
Zikkaron, nos. 1-4 and 26), is likewise a fabrication, 
as is conclusively shown by Harkavy (p. 144 If.). 
In recent times tne Zionists also have adopted the 
era of Le-galiithenu ; but in this case the term 
denotes the destruction of the second Temple, 
which they assign to A.D. 70. 


LiTBSATims. — A complete catalogue of works upon the Jewish 
calendar will be found in the relative passages of Steinschneider, 
• Die Mathematik bei d. Juden ’ (Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1893- 
1901 ; Abhandl. zurGegch. d. Mathematik,ix.i7S-48S; MGWJ, 
1005-1907). The oldest surviving treatise is that of Joshua b. 
Alan (9th or 10th cent.), preserved in a work (ed. Harkavy, in 
SaggAren, iv. 76-79; cf. PoznaiSski, ZUchr.f. hebr. Bibliog. vii. 
130-131) of Ben Mashiah, a Karaite (let half of 10th cent.). The 
^lendar was dealt with in Saadya Gaon’s lost Arab, work, 
Kitdb al-'ibbtir; see, most recently, Poznaiiski, loc. cit xii 
122, no. 27, and Marx, BEJ Iviil. 299. The first complete and 
sj-stematic account that has come down to us is that given in 
al-BIrunI’s Chronology of Ancient EatioruleA. Sachau, Leipzig 
1878 ; Eng. tr., London, 1879), chs. vil. xiv. The earliest Jewish 
writer on the subject in Europe was Hasan ha-Dayyan of 
Cordova (fl. 972); three works on the calendar are attributed 
to him, but survive only in a lew quotations. The treatise of 
Isaac b. Barach ibn Albalia of Cordova (1036-1094) is also 
lost, but fairly large quotations therefrom are found in the 
Work of Abraham b, Htya of Barcelona Cbecrinninir of 12th 
cent.), whose Sefer ha-'ibbar (ed. Pilipowski, London, 1861) is 
one of the most important on the subject. A short treatise 
bearing the same name was composed by Abraham ibn Pr™ 
(1092-1167; ed. Halberstam, Lyck, 1874) f Moses MaimoSdS 
(11^-1204) bt the age of 23, wrote a monogrSnUtled 
ilaamar ha-lbbtXr (ed. pnne. 1489; Germ, by Dunner 
alteste astronom. Schrift d. hlaimonides, Wurzburg loovi 
which, however, is of little value ; but the relative section of 


(ed. princ., Berlin, 1777 ; critical ed.; Berlin, the 

section dealing wiOi the literary history [apart], Wefkert 
Rome, lOOli. The Sheerith Josef (Salonica, 1621, 1668) of Joseph 
b. Shemtob b. Jeshu'a, written in 1489, has already been men 
tinned. The following also deserve notice : Seb^ Munster 
Kalendarium Beb. (Basel, 1637), which contains an anony- 
mous Heb. work upon the calendar with Munster's Lat tr • 
Issachar ibn Sausan, Tililfun Issachar (ed. princ.. Constenti’ 

1614-16), and Scahger, de Bmendatione Temporum (3id [bestj 

The following works, from the lOth cent, and later are 
worthy of note: Ideler, Bandb. d. math. u. techn. Chronolonf/ 
i. (Berlin, 1826)pp. 477-583 ; L. M. Lewisohn, CfeecA. 
d. md. Kalmdencesens (Leipzig, 1856); Slonimski, Yesode 
ha- Jbbur (ed. pnne., Warsaw, 1853, 3rd [last] ed., Warsaw 
1889) ; A. Schwarz, Der jud. Kalender historisch u. astrty 
nomigek unfersucAf (Breslau, 1872); J. Lurie, Batematitche- 
fkaja teopa jewrejskaho kalendarja (• ifathematical Theory of 
the Jewish Calendar,’ in Russian, Mohilev, 1887; cf Born 
stein in the Bakkerem, i. 817-336) ; S. B. Burnaby, Blementt 
of the Jewish and the lluhamrmdan Calendars (L,ondon 19011 
pp. 1-364 ; Schiirer, OJV i.s (Leipzig, 1901) 746-760; C.’ Adler 
and M. Friedlander, art. 'Calendar,' in JE (iii. [1902] pp 
493-608); A Kistner, Der Kalender d. Juden (Oarlsruhe 
1905). * 

Tables for sj-nohronizing Jeivish dates with the Christian era 
and lor other purroses, ns also calendars for prolonged periods’ 
have been framed by the following ; Isidore LoeS, Tables du 
Calendrier }uif_ depuis ttre chriltenne jusqu' au xxxe siHle 
(Paris, 1886 ), which likewise gives the older literature; Sossnitz 
'Iddn Olamlm (Warsaw, 18SS); E. Mahler, Chronol. Ver- 
gleichungstabellen, etc.. Heft iL (Vienna, 1889) pp. 69-140 ; M. 

Simon, SOO-jahriger Kalender zurlfmwandlungdesiud.Datums 

A* _ ^OOA\ ...— J .. 


, , — ,, ergleichung 

jild. u. ehristl. Zeitangaben (Breslau, 1893) ; E. Jusnd, Tables 
de reduedon del eomputo hebraieo at ehristiano p nce-veria 
(ilndrid,1904); Schram, Kalendariographiseheu. eihronologitche 
Tafeln (Leipzig, 1908), etc. 

Special questions relating to the calendar and its history are 
dealt with by the following (names in alphabetical order): 
Azaria de Ross! (11684) In itafref la-Kesef (ed. Pilipowski, 
l.ondon. 1854): L. Bendavid, Zur RerecAnune ii. Geseh. d.jud. 

I... IT- rt-I 


A. Geiger in Jud. Ztschr. vi. 141-161; B. Goldberg, Rote sur 
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Oppenheim, In MGfTJ T. 
412-419; i^M. Pineles, DarJca ihel 2Wa (Vier 


STt *. (Vienna, 1S61, pp. 

Reinach, in HEJ xrjii. 90-94; A. ScWar^, In 
xx^!. 3/5-SS3; M. Steinscbneider, in fed. 

^ Sachs, i, (Berlin, 1851) pp. 17-35), and In Brann*a Jiid. 
Volkskalendcr (1S95-06); B. Zuckermann in MGWJ t . lfi2- 

Samuel PoznaK'ski. 


CALENDAR (Mexican and Mayan). — The 
ancient Alexicmns and Mayas, as ■well as the 
Zapotecs, '\vho inhabited the tract of country lying' 
between these peoples, represented the same general 
type of civilization, and used a calendar essentially 
the same in character. M’^e are more conversant 
with this calendar than with any other of their 
institutions ; and, especially in regard to the 
Mexican and Mayan hieroglyphics, where it plays 
a commanding part as a medium of divination, it 
forms in reality the basis of all our knowledge. 
For its reconstruction we are indebted mainly to Sie 
researches of E. Seler and E. FSrstemann, but we 
possess as yet no conclusive answers to the follovv- 
ing vital questions : (1) To what shall we trace 
the_ tonalamatl (Mex. ‘ book of days ’) of 260 days, 
which, in conjunction with the solar year of 365 
days, fornis the foundation of the calendar? (2) 
IVas provision made for intercalations in the solar 
year? (3) How are the dates of the Dresden 
Mayan 1\IS^ and the Ma'S’an monuments to be 
adjusted to our own chronology ? 

_i. The tonalamatl, one of the tvvo main con- 
stituents of the calendar, consists of 260 days, 
reckoned by means of 20 distinct symbols of days 
in combination with the numbers 1 to 13. Tlie 
peculiar nature of the arrangement may be learned 
from the accompanying table, as found in the 
Mexican Codex Borgia* and the related hiero- 
glyphics. (For the sake of convenience the order 
of sequence is given here as from left to right and 
downwards, instead of from right to left and up- 
wards, as in the original. The Roman numbers 
represent the several day-symbols.) 


JIexicajt. 


Matas (Tcoata-n). 


.Vlir. AcatJ 
XIV. Ocelotl 
XV. QiiauhtJi 
X\X Cozca- 

quauhUi 


rV7L Olin 
XV'in. TecpaU 


reed, 
jagaiar. 
eagle. 
great hawk 
(sarco- 
rhamphuf 
papa), 
motion. 

Hint. 


Been 

Is 

Men 

Cib 


worn out 
? 

maker. 

perfumery. 


what is exuded (1>. 


XIX. QuiauitI 
XX. Xochitl 


rain. 

flower. 


Caban 
E’trnab 
(E'tr) bard (f) 

Cauao storm. 

Ahau kinff, sun. 


Were we to compare the names and symbols 
current in Mexico with those of the other hlayan 
dialects, the correspondence in meaning, so far 
recognizable from the above lists, would be rendered 
clearer still. 

This period of 260 days is most probably to be 
e.xplained as the equiv'alent of nine lunar revolu- 
tions, especially as the days of the tonalamatl arc 
conjoined — often continuously — -with representa- 
tions of nine gods, the so-called 'Loras of the 
night,’ who may thus be regarded as the original 
deities of the nine lunar months ; nine revolutions 
of the moon, however, may well represent the 
approximate duration of pregnancy. > Then, as the 
numerical system of these peoples was based upon 
20, the number of days in a tonalamatl may bo 
represented as thirteen twenties. This e.vplanation 
seems more probable than any other that has been 
advanced. (1) The factor 13 has been derived from 
the period during whicli the moon was actually 
observed to wax or wane ; but this would not 
yield a continuous reckoning, as it ignores the 
interlude of invisibility at new moon. (2) The 
number 260 has been explained os indicating tlio 
period of visibility of the_ planet Venus os an even- 
ing star. The actual period of visibility, however, 
whether as a morning or ns an evening star, amounts 
only to some 243 days. (3) The tonalamatl has 
been derived from the lifty-two-year cycle, since 


Table L 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 1 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

rx X 

XT 

XII XIII 

vn VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

3aii 

XIV 

XV 3lV1 XVII XVIII XIX 

tin XIV 

3rV 3 lVI XVII XVIII 

XIX 

-\X 

I II 

HI 

IV 

V 

XIX XX 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

V VI 

VII Till 

IX 

X 

XI 

xn XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI XVIII 


1 2 3 4 6 0 7 B P 10 11 K 

XIV XV xn XVII XV7II XIX X.X I 11 III IV V 

XX I U III IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI 

viivin IX X XI XU xiu xivxvxvixvns 

XII XIII XIV XT XVI XVII IVIII XIX XX I 11 III 

xviii XIX XX I u m rv V vi vii via ix 


XI xn xni 
XVII xvin XIX 
ni IV V 

IX X XI 


IV XVI XVII xvni XIX xx 


4 6 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 IS 

XIV XV XVI XVII xvin XIX xx i ii ni 

XX I n in IV V vi vn via ix 

VI vii VIII IX X XI xn xni xiv xv 

xnxnixiv xv xvixiaixvmxix xx i 


n in IV V VI vii 


I 2 3 4 6 

rv V VI vnvin 
X XI XII .xni XIV 
XVI xvn XVIII XIX XX 

II in IV v VI 


0 7 8 D 10 

IX X XI XII XIII 

XV XVI XVIt XVIII XIX 
I n iH IV 

VII vin IX X XI 


11 12 
XIV XV 3 
XX I 
VI VIIV 

xn XIII 3 


[■Fill IX X XI XII xin XIV XV xvi xvn xvin xix 


This arrangement of five superincumbent ranks 
of day-symbms also preponderates in the hlayan 
hieroglyphics, but there the tonalamatls are not 
transcribed in full, and begin with any of the 52 
columns. , 

The names of the day-symbols are represented 
in the liieroglyphics by pictures, and have come 
doivn to us in the follo'wing sequence : — 

Matas- (Vccatak). 


MznflAir. 


L Cipactll crocodile (?). 
11. EccaU wind, 
in. Call! house. 

TV. CuetzpoUn lizard. 

V. Coatl serpens. 

VI. MiquizU! death. 

Vn. Jlovat! stag. 


Imhc 

Ik 

Akbal 

Kan 

Chicchan 

Cimi 

Manik 


Vin. Tocbtli 
LX. AU 


rabbit. 

water. 


Laroat 

Muluc 


3L Itzcninlli dog. 

XI. Oi;otnatU monkey. 
3ai. MalinalU a herb. 


Oo 

Chnen 

Eb 


female breast (1). 
wind, 
night, 
copious (I), 
biting snake, 
death, 
that which 
hurries along. 

that which la 
heaped up. 

? 

monkey, 
row of teeth. 


1 ed. Forstemann (2nd ed. ISO-). 
* ed. Due de Loubat. fol. 1 1. 


62x365=20x13X73. But to regard it as the sub- 
division of a longer period fails to do justice to iU 
jirimordial character, as it forms the basis of the 
calculation of the solar year, and must therefore 
have been in force before the latter. 

2 . The solar year. — There was no serial enumera- 
tion of tonalamatl periods, and it was impossible 
to distingtiisb one tonalamatl from another, as 
the continuous representation of dates by moans of 
cipher and symbol resulted simnly in an exact re- 
petition after every 260th day. Nor were the solar 
years of 365 days (Mex. tonalpoualli, ‘nnmbering 
of days’) enumerated from any particular starting- 
point. Nevertheless, in a prolonged succession of 
tonalamatlsM came about that, during a period of 52 
solar years (i^Ie.x. xipponalU, •numbering of years’), 
a particular day of the tonalamatl, discriminated 
br' a particular combination of ciplier and 
coincided irith tlie beginning of tlie year, thu-s 
rendering it possible to distinguish one y cm from 
another. As the tonalamatl contained 13 x 20 =200 
dav.s, and the j'car had ISx20-f 5=2Sx 13 + 1 — 30j 
rzcl'a VutMlI ‘Tbs rtricyli^I Adjustments of the Anei<-nt 
American An’kr^too<ri, rl. <o,. !.e.. 
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days, any given entry in the former moved forward 
upon the annual reckoning hy five symbols and 
one cipher. Only 4 of the 20 symbols, therefore, 
coincided with New Year’s Days, while the ciphers 
could vary 13 times ; whence it follows that the 
tonalamatl provided distinctive combinations for 
the first days of 4 x 13=52 successive years. But 
the New Year’s Days fell, not, as might be expected, 
on the days indicated by the tonalamatl symbols 
I (Cipactli), VI (Miquiztli), XI (Ofomatli), and 
XVl (Cozcaquauhtli), but upon XIII (Acatl), 
XVIII (Tecpatl), III (Calli), and VIII (Tochtli), 
and thus the fifty -two-year cycle may be represented 
as follows : 


year began with the 1st of Pop has been authenti- 
cated and found correct, while the earlier notices 
of Atl caualo as the first month of the Mexican 
year do not accord with our calculations. Accord- 
ing to these, in fact, the Mexican year began ivitli 
the 1st of 'Toxcatl.^ t.e. at the beginning of May, 
when the sun in his northern journey passed through 
the zenith, and was revived by the sacrifice of his 
human counterpart. But if we may argue from 
the fact that there was among the Mayas a festival 
covering the five residuary days at the close of the 
year, that people likewise must at some earlier 
period have begun their year with other months, 
viz. Yaxkin and Pax — two dates, that is, in force 



Similarly, in the Dresden Mayan MS and the 
Mayan monuments the years begin in regular 
order with days XIII (Been), XVIIl (E’tznab), III 
(Akbal), and VIII (Lamat), while in historical 
times, according to tradition, the years were 
reckoned in the order : IV (Kan), IX (htuluc), XIV 
(Ix), and XIX (Cauac).^ 

As the tonalamatl datings, however, were 
simply repeated after 260 days, and could not 
therefore definitely fix a particular day even within 
the year, the system was supplemented by a division 
of the year into 18 twenties, with 6 residual days. 
IVe rive here the usual enumeration of these 
periods of twenty days, but it should be stated 
that the Mexican and the Mayan lists did not syn- 
chronize ; 


Mezicas. 

Uatas (YUOAIAJ!). 

1. Atl caualo or Quauitl eua. 

1. Pop. 

2. Tiacaxipeualiztii. 

2. Uo. 

8. Tofoztontli. 

8. Zip. 

4. Ueitofoztli. 

4. Zo^tz. 

B. Toxcatl. 

6. Tzec. 

8. Etzalqualiztii. 

6. Xul. 

7. TecuilhuitontlL 

7. Yaxkin. 

8. UeitecuilhuiO. 

8. Mol. 

9. Miccaiihuitontii, or Tlaxochlmaoo. 

9. Ch’en. 

10. Ueimiccailhuitl, or Xocouetzi. 

10. Yai. 

11. OcbpaniztU. 

11. Zac. 

12. Teotl eco. 

12. Oeh. 

18. TepeilhuiO. 

18. Mao. 

14. Quec^olll. 

14. Eankin. 

16. PanquetzaliztU. 

16. Muan. 

16. Atemoztli. 

18. Pax. 

17. TitiU. 

17. Eayah. 

18. IzcaUL 

18. Cumku. 


These 18 ‘months’ (Mayan, uinal) are followed 
by the five residual days (Mex. ncmontemi, ' super- 
numerary ’ ; May. xma Icaha kin, ‘ days without 
name ’) at the end of the year. 

At the time of the conquest, according to Saha- 
gun, the beginning of the first (Mexican) month, 
Atl caualo, coincided approximately with that of 
our February,® and this would harmonize with 
the succession of Nature -festivals assigned to the 
several months, and necessarily associated with 
the seasons of the year. The first (Mayan) month. 
Pop, began about the middle of our July.® But, 
as no intercalations were made — so far as known 
— for relatively short periods, the reckoning fell 
behind by one day in four years. This being 
duly allowed for, the statement that the Maj-an 

1 l^anda, Relacion de Uts eosas de yucatarit ed* Brasseur de 
Courbourg (1864J, p. 206. 

‘•iSahagun, Hxstoria general de lot cosw de Niuva Espaiia, 
ed. Bustamentc (Mexico, 1829), i. 60. 

3 Lauda, op. eit. p. 276. 


at the same time, and separated from each other 
by 180 days.® Allowance having been made for 
the neglected intercalary d^s, the beginning of 
the Mexican year— the 1st of Toxcatl — synchronizes 
with our reckoning as follows : 

Year 1 Acatl 4th May 1519-1520. 

Year 2 Tecpatl 3rd May 1520-1521. 

Year 3 Calli 3rd May 1521-1522, 

etc.® 

Although, as has already been said, there is nothing 
to show that the calendar was adjusted by means 
of intercalary days, the statements of the early 
writers having proved to be altogether illusory, 
yet, as the sequence of the Nature-festivals must 
have corresponded with that of the months, it is 
absolutely certain that the discrepancy was com- 

f iensated for in some way. As yet, however, the 
lieroglyphics have yielded no quite incontrovert- 
ible evidence to show that the Mexicans gave any 
theoretical recognition to the difficulty.® This also 
holds good of the AiaiMn-periods of the Mayas, 
with udiich we are now to deal, and in connexion 
with which we shall discuss the problem of syn- 
chronism in fuller detail. 

3. The Katun-periods of the Mayas. — The 
Mexican calendar was quite inadequate for any 
term beyond 52 years, as after that period the 
characterization of dates began simply to recur, 
and there was no successive enumeration of the 
52-year cycles. The Mayas, however, had a sup- 
plementary reckoning by means of katun (periods 
of 20 X 360 days), the subdivision of 360 days being 
called a <M7i- (‘stone’). These periods were desig- 
nated according to the days on which they severally 
began, and, while this first day always coincided 
with the same one of the 20 day-symbols, viz. Ahau, 
its numerical coefficient increased by 11 in every 

r . 20 X 360 Tx 

successive katun, as jg — = 553 -j- 11. It was 

therefore possible to discriminate 13 such periods 
by prefixed numerals as follows ; 13 (Ahau), 11, 9, 
7, 6, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2. Chronological 
references that pass beyond the resultant cycle 
(c. 13 X 20 years) do not merit serious regard. The 
calculations of Seler,® which are based upon the 
identity of 2 Ix, 1 Pop udth 14th July 1543, yield 
the following synchronism : 


Katun. 

Tear. 

FirsbDayot 

Katun. 

Date of the 

Julian Calendar. 

8 Ahau 

6 Ahau 

4 Ahau 

2 Ahau 

13 Ahau 

11 Ahau 

9 Ahau 

7 Ahau 

5 Ahau 

11 Ix 

6Ix 

11 Muluo 

6 Muluo 

12 Muluc 

6 Ituluc 

12 Kan 

6 Kan 

13 Kan 

7 Oh'en 

7 Zo’tz 

12 Kayab 

12 Oeh 

12 Yaxkin 
12 Uo 

17 Muan 

17 Tax 

17 Tzec 

29th January 1436 

IBth October 1455 

8rd July 1475 

IDth March 1495 

6th December 1514 
22nd Auprust 1534 

9th May 1554 

24th January 1574 

16th October 1593 


r Selcr, GesarntnilU Abhandlungen. i. 177 f. 2 n,. i. 703. 
s Ct [he table (pven by de Jonghe, ‘ Der altmexicanische 
KBlt.ider,‘ in ZE (1!)06) p. B12. 

Seler (Ui. 199 f.) has made an attempt to prove intercalationt 
in [he hieroglvphics. 

1 ‘ Op. eU. f. 6S3 1. 
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In the Dresden MS and upon the monuments — 
e^eoially the stelm of Copan( Honduras), Quirigua 
(Guatemala), and Palengue (Chiapas)— eras of still 
longer duration are referred to by simple enumera- 
tion of the days that had elapsed from a certain 
mythical date indicated by the expression 4 Ahan, 
8 Cumcn. But as the terminating date that is to 
be fixed is likewise specified by the day of the 
tonalamatl and the year, it is plain that the sum 
of the simply enumerated days will represent the 
period lying between the termini. Here the figures 
carry us beyond a total of 9x20x20x360 days, 
i.e. more than 9 x 20 hatuns, or 9 cycles, or 3550 
X 365-}- 250 days. But the dates of the monuments 
themselves all fall within the following or 10th 
cycle, and are all embraced within a span of little 
more than 350 years, or — if we also take into 
account the most extreme dates in the Leyden 
nephrite plinth (from the frontier of Honduras 
and Guatemala), which belong to the 9th cycle, and 
in the stele fra^ents from Sacchand (Guatemala) 
— 560 years. Unfortunately, however, this chrono- 
logy cannot be brought into relation with our own, 
for the simple reason that, as already noted, in 
Yucatan during historical times the years were 
designated by a different series of day-symbols. 

4. The Venus-period. — Both in hlexican and in 
Mayan MSS the periodic time of the planet Venus 
is indicated by means of the tonalamatl symbols 
and the dates of the month respectively. Leaves 
46-50 of the Mayan MSS in Dresden exhibit 6 
such revolutions of 584 days each, which, corre- 
sponding approximately to the sum of the two 
periods of visibility and the intermediate intervals, 
are severally divided into stages of 90, 250, 8, and 
236 days.i In the Codex Borgia, foil. 53-4, how- 
ever, there is noted, along with otlier Venus-periods, 
one of 5 X 13=65 revolutions.’ Now 5 revolutions 
amount to 6 x 684=8 x 365 days ; and 65 revolutions 
to 65 X 684=2 X 52 x 365 days, f.e. twice the Mexican 

cycle of 62 years. Then, as =29 + 4, and 

=44 + 12, the symbol and cipher of the tonalamatl 
move forward upon each successive revolution of 
Venus by 4 and 12 days respectively, so that the 
first day of each revolution will recurrently coincide 
with only 6 of the 20 day-symbols, thus ; 


The 65 Venus-Periods. 


1 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

13 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

12 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

xvu 

11 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

10 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

9 

I 

XIII 

V 

xvu 

IX 

8 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIU 

7 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

6 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

6 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

4 

I 

XIII 

V 

xvu 

IX 

8 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

3 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

xvu 


The Venus-period, however, was not used for 
determining dates. „ , 

LiTERiTPRE. — E. Forstemann, 
handtchrifi dtr kgl. Bffentl. Bibl. zu l^reidm also Zur 

Entzijerung dtr Uv. (Drc5den,^IK7-95^^ 

E. Seler, GtsammtlU Abhandlunptn (Berlin), t (W-) PP- 
417, 607, 677, 688, 600, 618, 668, 712, 792, 111. (1008) p. 190 , 
Cyrus Thomas, ‘The Slays ''“J; 

‘Slayan Calendar Sv-steros,' IS and 

Nuttall, ‘The Penodical Adlustments of the /mdcn t Mexiran 

Calendar,' in American Anthropoloffist, 9°,°^' 

man. The Archaic 2tava Intenphgns (1S9^. in Slauds^y, 
BiologiaCentrali-Amerieana,-riil; de JonEhe, 
i 5 (+eKnIender,’ in ZB xrxriii. (perlm. 1^) P- ^ 
y alive Cal. of Cent. Amer. and iitcnco p ' 


1 Forstemann, Erlduterungen rur Jlayahandichrifl der Igl 
StTcntl. BibU ru Breeden 08S6X p. 65^ 

^3 Given also In the allied Codex Vatlcanns, ^o. S773, foil. 
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CALENDAR (Muslim). — ^Although the era of 
Islam begins with the 15th (16th) of July A.D. 622 
(Buhari, iv. 248 f.), the lunar year, peculiar to the 
Muslims, was not established till the year A.U. 10. 
When Muhammad in that year (a.d. 631) made 
his last pilgrimage to Mecca (hijjat-al-wndiV), and 
in a solemn address {hutba) enliglitened his follow- 
ing of believers concerning the essentials of Islam, 
he arranged, among other matters, that tlie year 
should consist of 12 lunar months of 29 (28, 30) 
days each, and that intercalation (na^') was to be 
forbidden (Qur’an, ix. 36 AT. ; Ibn liisham, p. 968; 
Vakidi-Wellhausen, p. 431; Buhari, ii. 212, 9f.). 
Four months, Dhu-l-qa‘da, Dha-l-hijja, Muharram, 
and Rajab,_were to be inviolable (ktirtim), i.e. were 
not to be disturbed by internecine warfare (Qur’an, 
ix. 36; Buhari, vi. 224, 3f.). It is evident from 
this arrangement ,alone that the Arabs, or, more 
accurately, the Meccans, had had a more or less 
perfect solar year. This assumption finds support 
also in the names of the months, which in part 
indicate clearly certain definite seasons of the 
year — a situation, in the case of a changeable lunar 
year, evidently out of the question. If we take 
the etymology of the names together yvith his- 
torical, literary, and climatic data, we shall have 
the following arrangement of the pre-Islamic year: 

The tvioJnmadd months indicate the real winter, 
from about the middle of Dec. till the middle of 
Feb. Then the two Rabi‘ months, which signify 
etymologically the grazing season, must indicate 
the time of year when the herbage of the desert 
and the steppes, springing up after the autumn 
rains, atforefs the herds of the nomads a glorious 
relief from the summer’s discomforts ; i.e. from the 
middle of Oct. to the middle of Dec. In agree- 
ment with this, the month Safar (Sept.-Oct.) is 
the transition from the height of summer to 
autumn. The preceding month, with which the 
year begins, reveals its character in its name aU 
Muliarram ; it is the sacred month, in pre-Islamio 
times sacred perhaps on account of the harvest 
and the vintage, with which the Hebrews (Ex 
2318 3423J also connected a festival. Instead of 
Muliarram • Safar, one may also say ‘the two 
Safars’; so that for the first half of the year we 
have not 6 months, but 3 double months. Pro- 
ceeding from Jumddd, the etymologically obscure 
months Jiajab, Sha'bdn, anti Shauwdl must in- 
clude, respectively, Feb. -March, March-Apr._, and 
May-June. Ramadan, suggesting heat, indicates 
the coming of the warmth of summer (April-May). 
The month Rajab was, before Islam, and has 
remained in Islam, a holy month. Perhaps the 
original reason for this is that it designated the 
spiragtime and the firstborn. Ewald and_ W. 
Robertson Smith were right in seeing in it a 
parallel to the H.ohTO'w pesah ; Rajab and Sha'bdn 
together are called also ar-Raj'abdni. The na_racs 
of the two last months, Dhu-l-qa'da aniDhu-l-hyia, 
indicate the time of rest and of pilgrimage. The 
Islilmic festival of sacrifices is celebrated in the 


atter month (cf. Festivals [Muslim]), The pagan 
’estival that lies at the basis of it had probably 
lome solar significance. This i3_ indicated liy the 
islSmic name {adhd, etc.), which in itself has 
lothing to do with the sacrificial animal, and also 
ly the part which the Shai(dn plays in it, for 
haitun me.ant originally the heat of _ t!ic sur 
,Jshg(], though in Islam it became identified with 
>atan. It is important to note that the Arabs, 
ike the Hebrews, began their year in autumn and 
Jways celebrated spring and autumn festivals. 

Besides the above-mentioned names of 
ome dotvn to ns also some “‘vhaic ones which hiie a I<^I 
l;mincance: cf. Lane's Lex., 1863^, Iv- 161. , s.r. .Shahr , 
ieler, Bandbueh der Chrmolca^e, ii. 495ffoIIowlr,. Colh-s). I" 
slim rJCh names of months « «e not dbtipiisl^d by I or il 
anally received pious epithets, as: al-JIubarram alliaram, 
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Safar al-hair, ’the bringer of good,’ euphemistically, because 
ft was held to be the month of ill-luck; Sajab al-fard, 'the 
isolated,’ because it stood apart from the other holy months, 
or R. al-asamm, ‘the deaf,’ because it heard no clash of 
arms (?) ; Sha'ban aUmu'azzam or ashshar\f ; Shautcdl at-mu- 
karram. The names used in the Maghrib (western North 
Africa) differ from those elsewhere, in that the months there 
are named after the Islamic festivals : ’Ashura = tlidiarram ; 
Shaye“Ashura=Safar; nl-Midud=Rat)i‘r; Shaye‘al-M. =K. II; 
‘Id al-Fitr = Shauwal ; Bain al-a’yad (between tlie Festivals) = 
Dhu-l-qa‘da; al-‘Idal-Knbir=Dliu-l-hijjn. It is noteworthy that 
the custom of reckoning tliree double months in the first half 
of the year (see above) has been there preserved. 

The Arabs adopted the week (of. Festivals 
[Muslim]) from the Jews and Cliristians. Besides 
archaic names for the days of the week, they gener- 
ally nse the designations that are current m the 
Christian Church (F. Eiihl, Chronologic, p. 68) ; 
i.e. from Monday to Thursday = days II- V ; Sun- 
day=I; Friday is called al-jum‘a, ‘the meeting’ 
(for worship) ; Saturday =«s-sa6<, the Sabbath. 

Moreover, the Arabs had and still have more 
general designations for the seasons, based on the 
constellations, rain, and temperature. But these 
names change according to the country and the 
climate (cf. Lane’s Lex. iii. 1254, s.v. ‘Zaman’; 
A. Socin, JDlwan, 1900, i. 291). 

If what has been said above makes it quite 
certain that the Arabs once knew a solar year, it is 
just as indubitable that they originally and locally 
followed the lunar reckoning doM-n to the time of 
Islam. The old Hebrew custom, as well as the 
traces of moon-worship among all the Semites, 
makes this quite probable. Especially may be 
cited the ritual expressions hallala, ahalla (Heb. 
hillel, ‘to praise’ [God]), which is explained by 
hilal, ‘new moon,’ ‘crescent,’ Moreover, Muham- 
mad could not have ventured to establish an 
institution of such weighty conseg[uence3 if he 
had not found a popular basis for it. There has 
been much speculation as to the reasons Avhy this 
step was taken by him. These can hardly have 
been other than religious. As we have seen, the 
heathen festivals were connected with the solar 
year. Further, the nomadic Arabs observed the 
stars closely, and explained natural phenomena by 
their influence. Through a radical separation from 
these conditions, Muliammad -ndshed to draw the 
believers away from Nature to his God (Allah) as 
the creator, causer, and preserver of all things 
(Lisan al-'Arah, i. 172, s.v. ‘Nau’). While the 
Christian Church did not succeed in doing away 
with the 1st of January as the beginning of the 
year, which day it condemned as ‘ antiquus error,’ 
Muhammad accomplished this, althougli -with dis- 
astrous consequences. So patent are the evils of a 
purelylunaryearwhose length varies (cf. Festivals 
[Muslim]), ouing to primitive methods of observa- 
tion and determination of the new moon, that 
efibrts to correct them have never ceased from the 
beginning to the present day. 

Apart from the determination of the times of 
prayer, there lies in this the main cause why 
astronomy so flourished among the Muslim peoples. 
The festivals, which have thus been detached from 
their natural bases, run now through all the 
seasons of the year ; and in about 33 solar years 
the Arabic year returns to its starting-point. The 
era was formed by Friday (Thursday) the 16th 
(15th) of July, 622 A.D., i.e. the Ist of Muharrom 
of the year in which Muhammad finished his 
Hijra (emigration) from Mecca to Medina, Of this 
beginning Ideler says : ‘ The 16th is to be accepted 
when it is a matter of astronomical observations, 
but the 16th when it is a matter of bringing about 
an agreement between the cyclic reckoning, the 
appearance of the moon, and the popular Arabian 
calendar,’ A new month begins when two trust- 
worthy Muslims have observed {ar-ru’yd) the 
crescent moon {hilal) in open field or on mountains 
and notify this to the authorities, the Hakim or 


the Qadi. The day is reckoned from one smiset 
{maghnb) to another. The days of the month are 
counted either consecutively or in the same way 
as in the mediieval consuetudo Bononiensis, which 
took its origin in upper Italy in the 8th cent. A.D. 
and spread from there to France and Germany 
(cf. Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ‘Mensis’; Eiilil, 
Chronologic, p. 75f. ; Wright, Arab. Gram.^, 1875, ii. 
§ 111 ; Caspari, Arab. Gram.^, 1887, § 476). 

As a remedy for the vague duration of the 
purely popular lunar year of the Muslims, the 
astronomers have established a cyclic year, which 
has been adopted also by historians. The months 
are reckoned alternately as 30 and 29 days. The 
ordinary year contains 354 days. The intercala- 
tion, which in pre-Islamic times was attended to 
by the Fuqaim, a clan of Kinana, is now carried 
out in tlie following fashion: In a cycle of 30 
years, the years 2, 6, 7, 10, 13, 16 (15), 18, 21, 
24, 26, 29 add a day to their last month. Such a 
year is called sana kablsa, but the common year 
Sana ba^ta. As in this case scholars, so also 
many enlightened rulers of Islam, endeavoured, in 
the face of the prohibition of the Prophet, to 
substitute for the purely lunar year a solar year 
that would meet better the needs of the j)easantry, 
the collecting of taxes, and the administration of 
the State. In this connexion may be mentioned 
the efibrts of the Fatimid al-‘Aziz, about 366 A.H., 
whose reform lasted until 601 ; further, the efforts 
of the ‘AbbSsid Khallf a^Ta’i' (ruling 363-381 
A.H.), whose reform continued even under the 
Ottomans; of the Seljuq Malik Shah, about 471 
A.H., who reformed the old Persian calendar with 
the help of the well-knomi poet ‘ Omar 
and other astronomers ; several attempts under the 
Il-Hans, the Persian Mongols, and the partial reform 
by the Ottoman Government in the 19th century. 
In Egypt, at present, the Gregorian calendar is used 
for non-relipous purposes. Frequent use is also 
made of the Coptic calendar in Egypt, and of the 
old Greek calendar in Syria. Among the Berbers 
of the Maghrib the Julian names of the months 
have remained in use down to the present day. 

Since the 18th cent, efforts have heen made to 
prepare for scholarly purposes a concordance of the 
Islamic and European chronologies. It was after 
an attempt in L'Art de virifier les dates (1821-44) 
that Ideler first fixed astronomically the relation 
between the two systems. The tables published by 
Wiistenfeld in 1854, and the numerous reprints of 
them, make a knowledge of Islamic lunar dates 
accessible now to all. The Genevan physicist and 
numismatist Fr. Soret has laid doum a very handy 
formula for converting the one date into the other 
{Lettres sur la numismatiqiie musidmane, 1864, 
p. 34 ff.): Given the year of the Hijra (A), if we 
wish to know the Clmstian year (X) the formula 


i3 A-f^.F622=X 

Liierattoe. — O n the old Arabic calendar and the lalMnlc 
reform of it: Caussin de Perceval, ‘Mfimoire eur le Calendrier 
arabo avant TUIamisme,’ JA, 1^3, i. 342-379; Mahmud 
Efendi (al-Falaki), ’Sur le Cal. arab.,’ JA, 1858, L 109-192; 
A. Sprenger, ‘ tJber den Kalender der xtraber vor Mohammad,’ 
ZDilO aSl. (1852), 134-176; J. Wellhausen, Resit arab. 
Seidenlums^ (1897), p. 94 fl., cf. Skissen u. Vorarbeiten, 1899, iii. 

On the conversion of dates : F. Wiistenfeld, Vergleichungs- 
tabeUen der iluham. u. Chrisit. Zeilrechnung, 1854 ; a con- 
tinuation (1300-1500 A.n.) by Ed. Mahler, 1887 ; Catal. of 
Orient. Coins in the RriL Mas. ix. 391-405 ; Mas Latrie, Tr/sor 
de Chronologie, 18S9ff. ; R. Schram, Kalendar. und ehronoU 
jTqftln, 1908, pp. 283-319; E. Jusu6, Tablas de Reduccion del 
CmnpittoMxmilmanal Christiana, Madrid, 1903; A. M. Laredo, 
Rapports entre les dates ducaL mustdmanel eelles des ealendriert 
Julien et grfgorien, Tanger, 1887 (to 1500 A.n.). 

On the Ottoman reform : Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, 
Islah et-legtrlm (Arabic and Turkish^ Cairo, 1307 (1890) (tr. 
Ri/orme du Calendrier par 0{fman) ^(ouri), Leyden, 1903). 

General : Ideler, flandfmcA der V-' - ’voe. ’o" 

ih 471-612; ’The xtrabs’; Fr. R 

§38; al-BTrnnl’s CAronofojne or • i r ■,■■■; ■ <■ 
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CALENDAR (Persian).— The ancient Iranian 
calendar falls into two distinct categories — the Old 
Persian and the Avesta— which dilfer from each 
other in important respects, altliough the former 
svstem, dating, at least, from the period of the 
Achfemenians( 2 .v.), shows certain tendencies which 
were later fully developed in the Avesta reckoning 
of time. 

I. The Old Persian calendar was divided into 
twelve months, but the names of only nine of 
these are known, and their exact sequence is a 
matter of doubt. The Old Persian inscription of 
Darius at Behistfln records the names as follows: 
Garmapada (‘footstep of heat’), Thfiravahara 
('mighty spring’), Thaigarci (‘garlic-gatherer ’[?]), 
Bagayadi (‘homage to the deities’), Adnkani 
(‘digging of the canals’), AthriySdiya (‘worship 
of the fire’), Anamaka (‘nameless’), and Viyakhna 
(‘ice-free’ [?], ‘assembly-month’ [?]), to which the 
New Elamitic version (iii. 43) adds Sfarkazanash 
(Old Persian *Margazana, ‘ brood of birds ’). It is 
clear, from a comparison of the Old Persian and 
Babylonian versions of the Behistun inscriptions, 
that Thtiravfihara 30 corresponded to lyyar (April- 
May) 30, Thaigarci 9 to Sivan (May-June) 9, 
Athriyadiya 26 to Kislev (November-December) 26, 
Anamaka 27 to Tebeth (December-January) 27, | 
and Viyakhna 14, 22 to Adar (February-March) , 
14, 22. Several divergent orders of the Old | 
Persian months have been proposed, particularly 
by Bawlinson, Oppert, Unger, Justi, and Prasek 
(and King and Thompson), whose sequences are 
thus tabulated by Ginzel, Hdbch. d. mathemat. und , 
ttehn. Chronologie., i. (Leipzig, 1906) 276 : — 


in any classical author to the Iranian calendar: 
‘ Alagos trecenti et sexaginta qninque iuvones 
sequebantur puniceis amiculis velati, diebns totin« 
anni pares_ nnmero : quippe Persia quoque in 
totidem dies descriptus est annus’ (Quintus 
Curtius, III. iii. 10). Notliing is known of any 
method of intercalation employed in the Olll 
Persian calendar. 

2 . The Avesta calendar is much better knoivn 
than the Old Persian, although tlie Avesta writ- 
ings themselves contain no formal list of months. 
Afnngun iii. 7-11, it is tme, gives the names of 
live months and five days, and both the Sirozas 
give the names of the thirty days of the month ; 
but the most reliable source for the month-list is 
the Pahlavi literature, which is supplemented to a 
certain extent hy Perso-Arabic imters and a few 
Byzantine chronologists. Thus BundahiSn xxv. 20 
(tr. West, SBB v, 97) states that ‘the auspicious 
month Fravartfn, the month Artovahist, and the 
month Bforvadat are spring; the month Tir, the 
month Amerodat, ana the month SatyaIrO are 
summer ; the month MitrS, the month Avan, and 
the month Ataro are autumn; the month Din, 
the month Vohflman, and the month Spendarmat 
are winter.’ The days of the month were named 
as follows : Afiliarmazd, Volitiman, Artavahist, 
SatyaSro, Spendarmat, Horvadat, Amerodat, Din 
pa Ataro, Ataro, Avan, Xflrset,’ Mali, Tir," GOs, 
Din pa Mitro, Mitro, Sros, l^snu, Fravartln, 
Vahram, Ram, Vat, Din pa Din, Din, Art, Astat, 
Asnian, Zamyat, Maraspend, and Anifan (cf. 
BundahiSn xxvii. 24; Shdt/ast Id-Shagast xxii.- 
xxiii. ; and the Madigdu-l Si-roz, tr. Darab 
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' Bawunson, 

Oppert. 

Unger. 

Justi. 

Pra§EK;.'' 

Nisan 

lyyar 

Sivan 

TammQt 

Ab 

ElQl 

Tishri 

Marcheshvan 

Kislev 

Tebeth 

Shebat 

Adar ' 

Bagayadi 

Thuravahara 

Thaigarci 

Adukani 

Garmapada 

Garmapada 

Thuravahara 

Thaigarci 

Thfiravahara 

Thaigarci 

Adukani 

Margazana 

Garmapada 

Thflravfihara 

Thaigarci 

Adukani 

Garmapada 

Thfiravahara 

Thaigarci 

Garmapada 

Margazana 

Athnyadiya 

Anamaka 

Viyakhna 

Bfigayadi 

Adnkani 

Athriyadiya 

Anamaka 

Margazana 

Viyakhna 

Bagayadi 

Athriyadiya 

Anfimaka 

Viyakhna 

Bagayadi 

Athriyadiya 

Anamaka 

Margazana 

Viy^hna 

Bagayadi 

Adukani 

Athriyadiya 

Anamaka 

Margazana 

Viy^lina 


Of all these series, Oppert’s seems the most 
probable to the present writer, who has abandoned 
the view expressed by him in Geiger-Kuhn’s 
Gntndriss dcr iran. JPhilologie, ii. (Strassburg, 
1904) 677. 

The date at which the year began is as uncertain 
as the order of the months. Oppert suggests that 
it commenced with Bagayadi (September-October), 
which is admitted by sill to have corresponded with 
the Babylonian Tishri. This would, of course, 
correspond with the beginning of the Hebrew civil 
year (cf. Ex 23'® 34“), and might receive a certain 
degree of support from the name of the month, 
‘ homage to the deities.’ It seems far more prob- 
able, however, that the year actually began with 
Garmapada (or, according to_ Justi, with ThQra- 
v&liara), corresponding to Nisan (Marcli-Apnl). 
This would make the commencement of the old 
Persian year harmonize with both the Avesto and 
the Babylonian systems, as well ns with the 
Hebrew sacred year (cf. Ex 12'®). , • . , 

The days of the month were numbered, instead 
of named, as in the Avesta calendar, except that 
the last day of the month was termed jtgamna, 

• diminishing,’ ‘ ending.’ There were, apparently, 
thirty days in each month, as in the Avesta and 
the early Babylonian calendars. The year con- 
tained 365 days, as is shown by the only reference 


Peshotan Sanjana, in Karaka, History^ of the 
Parsis, London, 1884, i. 134-144). _ This order, 
both of months and of days, receives abundant 
confirmation from the Arabic al-Birflni {Chronol. 
of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 
p. 52 f.), Mas'Qdl (Prairies (Tor, ed, Barbier do 
Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861- 
1877, iii. 413 f.), Ulugh Beg (Epochae ctlehriores, 
ed. Gravios, London, 1650, pp. 23^20, 101 f.), and 
al-Farghani (Elementa Astronomica, ed. Golius, 
Amsterdam, 1669, p. 4), as well os from the Greek 
Isaac Argyrus and Theodorus Melitcniotcs (Gray, 
Byzant. Ztschr. xi. 470), and from aMS said by 
Burton (Aebl'afa veteris linguae Persicae, LUbeck, 
1720, p. 6 ; cf. Lagarde, Gesam. Abhandl., Lc_ii)zig, 
1866, pp. 229-232) to have been used by him at 
Lambeth, although all trace of it is now lost. 

The problem of the origin of the names of the Avesta months 
isadiflicultonc. Kukafa. /t. Cama itemoricl 1 ofume, Boinbav, 
1900, pp. W-7S) and Gray {AJSL xx. 191-201) have eoiight 
explanations from divergent points of vle>r, the former main- 
taining that the Avesta year 

r\-as primarily the first month of spring (falling graduallv 
because of the lack of a system of Inte^lation, untlh by the 
time of the composition of had 

become the commencement of spring): and the latter honin^ 
to the Dundahiin, and endeavooring to trao: a borro^m from 
the Babylonian svstem on the part of 
argttments of KuL have certa n f^nts 

mental a-sumptlon Is doubtfuL P* of the 

posal makes Fravartin (March-Aprl!) the first mon.h of the 
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ye»r, »nd the parallels with the Babylonian calendar, which 
Kuha practically overlooks, are too striking to be ignored. 
For a full elaboration of the position here taken, reference may 
ho made to the study of Gray noted above, in which the name 
of the month Fravarfin is interpreted as referring to the ghosts 
of the righteous dead ; Ar^vahiSt as the re-vivification of the 
earth after its death in winter (of. Dinkar{ vii. xxx. 14, viii. 
xxxvii. 14, IX. xxx. 14); Horvadaf as the vernal rains pre- 
paring for the coming harvest ; Tir as the month of the rising 
of the dog-star ; AmerSdat as the vegetation of harvest time ; 
fiatvaird as the month either of new ploughing, or, more 
probahly, of huilding ; Mitro as the sun month (cf. Shamash as 
the guardian of Tishri, the seventh Babylonian month) ; Avan 
as the rains of autumn ; Ataro as the fire which protects against 
the cold winter; Din possibly in defiance of Ahriman, who 
created winter; Vohuman as the first-born of Din=Ormazd; 
anj Spendarmat as a fertility-deity of early spring. (For the 
naive etymologies of a Parsi rtBuj/af, see Unvala, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, p. 202 f.) 

3. In each Avesta month, followed hy the 
Armenian system, there were thirty days, each 
named as noted above, and presendng, for the 
first seven days, the remtlar order of Ormazd and 
the Amshaspands, whimi was violated in the series 
of month-names, perhaps for the reasons just noted. 
The fact that the first, eighth, fifteenth, and 
twenty-third days of each month are named in 
honour of Ormazd has led some to suppose that 
the Avesta recognizes a sort of week. Of this 
there is no evidence whatever. It has been shown, 
however, by Nadershah {Cama Memorial Volume, 
pp. 246-249) that this order of names of the days 
rests upon Yasna xvi, 3-6, and that it comprises 
four groups, containing respectively the Amsha- 
spands, tne seven planets, moral objects, and 
religious objects, each headed by the supreme god 
Ormazd, the entire group primarily r^resentmg 
the twenty-seven lunar mansions (cf. (xinzel, op. 
cit, pp. 70-77). To the end of the year, which 
thus comprised 360 days, were added five Gatha- 
days, each sacred to one of the five great divisions 
of the Gathas: Ahunavaiti, Ustavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Xsathra, and VahistSisti (cf. al- 
BirGnl, op, cit. pp. 63-54, 383; Ginzel, op. cit. 
p. 287). To allow for the quarter-day thus lost 
each year, a month was intercalated every 120 
years. 

4. The Avesta year was primarily divided into 
a summer (ham) of seven months and a winter 
(zayan, zyam) of five (gloss to Vendidad i. 3; 
BundahiSn xxv. 7). Spring and autumn seem 
not to be recognized in the Avesta. In later 
times, however, the year was divided into spring 
(vahar), summer (Kkmln), autumn (patiz), and 
winter (2a»nw(an),each of three months (BuncfaAt5n., 
xxv. 20). The Avesta itself, on the other hand, 
has a division of the year into six unequal parts, 
called gahanbars, which, though later interpreted 
as celebrating the six periods of creation (Bunda- 
hiSn, xxv. 1), were doubtless originally popular 
festivals. 

The gahanbars were as follows ; maibyoizare- 
maya, ‘mid-spring’ (corresponding theoretically 
to May 1-5), maiSyoiSema, ‘mid-summer’ (June 
31-July 4), paitiShahya, ‘grain-bringing’ (Sept. 
12-16), ayaBrima, ‘home-coming’ (Oct. 12-16), 
maiSyairya, ‘mid -year’ (Dec. 31-Jan. 4), and 
hamaspaBmaedaya, of uncertain meaning (Mar. 
15-20) ; slightly varying days are given by others, 
depending on the day taken as the first of the 
year — March 8 or 15 (as by Bartholomae, Altiran. 
Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, coll. 1118 f., 838, 160, 
1117, 1776, and Ginzel, op. cit. p. 285). The 
gahanbars accordingly fell at varying intervals, 
so that mai5yoizaremaya-maibyoiSema=i5 days, 
maiSyoiSema-paitiShahya = 60 days, paitiShahya- 
aySBrima = 76 days, ayaBrima • maiSyairya = 30 
days, maiSyairya- hamaspaBmaedaya = BO days, 
and hamaspaBmaedaya - maiSydizaremaya = 75 
days. Perhaps the best explanation of the 
gdfianbS.rs is that of Cama (Actes du vi. Congr. 
Intemat, des Orientalistes, iii. 683-592), who com- 
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bines the twofold division of the year into a winter 
of five months and a summer of seven, and four 
seasons of three months each. The first, second, 
and fifth gahanbars, according to Cama, fell in mid- 
seasons, t.e. in the middle of the spring of three 
months, the summerof seven months, and thewinter 
of five months ; while the third, fourth, and sixth 
gahanbars fell at the ends of seasons, i.e. at the 
end of the spring of three months, the summer of 
seven months, and the winter of three months. 
It may also be noted in passing that attempts 
have been made, as by Nadershah (op. cit. pp. 267- 
270), to establish a double year, one (sareS) com- 
mencing with the vernal equinox and the other 
(ydr) with the autumnal equinox. This, how- 
ever, is extremely doubtful. 

5. The day was divided into five parts, called 
gShs. These were hdvani, ‘time of preparation 
of the haoma ’ (dawn to noon), rapiBwina (noon to 
3 p.m.), uzayeirina, ‘afternoon^ (3 p.m. to twi- 
li^it), aiwisruBrima aibigaya, of uncertain 
meaning (twilight to midnight), and uSahina, 

‘ dawn ’ (midni^t to dawn). In winter, how’ever, 
rapiBioina was omitted, and hdvani was extended 
from dawn to the middle of the afternoon. The 
night, in like manner, was divided into four parts, 
which were also included in the gdJis. These were 
(Frdhang-i-6im, ed. Keichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 36 ; 
Jamaspji and Haug, An Old Zand-Pahlavi 
Glossary, Stuttgart, 1867, pp. 42, 76-77) hu frd.S- 
modaiti, ' sunset’ (sunset to darkness), erezanrvaesa, 
‘turning of darkness’ (darkness to midnight), 
uSdm surdm, ‘ holy davm ’ (midnight to grey dawn), 
and raocanh&m fragati, ‘coming forth of light’ 
(grey dawn to sunrise). 

6. The Avesta year, as here outlined, is the ideal 
one. In the course of time the dates gradually 
fell behind, both in the normal method of reckoning, 
and as a result of the neglect of intercalation in 
consequence of the troublous times which followed 
the downfall of the Sasanians on the death of 
Yazdaprd (A.D. 651). In the very earliest period, 
according to al-Biruni (op. cit. 13), the Persian 
year contained but 360 days, one month being 
intercalated every six years, and tw'o months every 
120 years. 

According to Persian tradition, moreover, the 
entire system of intercalation dates from the 
period of Zoroaster (ib. p. 65 ; Cama Memorial 
Volume, p. 235 {.). Seventy years before the death 
of Yazdagird, two months were again intercalated, 
despite the five epagomenal days of each year, one 
as the necessary proceeding, and the second ‘ with 
regard to the future, that no other intercalation 
might be needed for a long period’ (t5. p. 38; 
cf. pp. 12, 64). The position of the intercalated 
montn varied. Shah Khulji, quoted by Hyde 
(Historia religionis veterum Persarum, Oxford, 
1700, p. 203 ff.), states that the first month inter- 
calated was put after Fravartln, the second after 
Artavahiit, and so on, until after the lapse of 1440 
years the intercalated month should normally come 
again after Fravartln. By the time of Shah lOinlji, 
Ulugh Beg (Epochal cel. p. 23), Kutb-ad-din (op. 
Hyde, p. 205), and al-Biruni (op. cit. 63), the five 
epagomenal days, and, by .implication, the inter- 
calated month, came after Avan. No attempt was 
made to correct the confusion of the Persian year 
until the reign of the Seljiik sultan Jalfil-ad-dln 
Malik Shiih (A.D. 1073-1092), who re-established 
the old system firmly, taking as the first of 
Fravartln, the New Year, March 16, 1079, and 
placing' the epagomenal days in their original 
position at the end of Fravartln. This reformed 
era, known as the ‘era of Jalal-ad-din,’ still remains 
in force among the Zoroastrians. There is, how- 
ever, a sectarian division among the Parsia of 
India (although not among the Zoroastrians of 
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Persia), since, after the Persians lost their inde- 
pendence, they failed, for some reason, to make 
the proper intercalation, whereas those Zoroastrians 
who^ sought refuge in India had, according to 
tradition, made this intercalation while stUl in 
^orasan. The Shahinshai sect, which claims that 
intercalation is allowable, is, therefore, one month 
ahead of the Kadmis, who regard intercalation as 
merely politic^ in origin, not religious. This 
difference is of importance as affecting the religious 
festivals, each sect denying the vmidity of the 
feasts of the other. The divergency was formerly 
the Muse of hitter dissensions, which are now, 
happily, appeased (see Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, 
i. 105-117). 

7. The reduction of dates of the ‘ era of Jalal- 
^-dln ’ to those of the Christian era is somewhat 
involved, and varies by a day, unless the precise 
name of the day of the original calendar be given. 
If tables (noted in the Bibliography) be not at 
hand, the following method may be used (see 
Ginzel, on. cit. p. 302 ff,). Multiply the expired 
year of the ‘ era of Jalal-ad-din ’ (not the one of 
which the date is given) by 365‘242535. Add to 
the product the sum of days of the uncxpirtd year 
plus 393812 (the sum of days from 1st Jan. A.D. 1 
to 16th March A.D. 1079, the beginning of the ‘ era 
of Jal6l-ad-dln’). Divide the sum by 1461 (the 
days in a four-year cycle, A.D.). hlultiply the 
^otient by four, and add the remainder, reduced 
irora days to years, months, and days of the 
Christian era. The result will be the corresponding 
date A.D. Conversely, to reduce dates A.D. to the 
‘era of Jalal-ad-dtn’ (usually termed a.y., i.e. 
Anno Yazdagirdis), divide the expired year A.D. by 
four, and multiply the quotient by 1461. Add to 
the product the number of days in the unexpired 
year A.D., and subtract from this sum 393S12. 
Divide the remainder by 365'242535, the quotient 
being the years A.r. Reduce the remainder to 
months and days A.Y., and the result will be the 
corresponding date A.Y. which is desired. 

a Mention may be made In passine of two documents giving 
exact equivalents for dates A.T. ana a.d. The first of tbese 
Is an anonymous Byzantine author frf. Scaliger, Canonet 
iiagogicae, Paris, I65S, p. 314 f. ; Petau, os Ooetrina Temporum, 
Pans, 1703, li. 213 ; Gray, Byzant. Zttchr. xL 471 f., and Aresia, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient fertian Studiet in Honour of . SSn- 
jana, Bombay, 1904, p. 174 f.), who states that in A.». 1443 
(= A,r. 8iy ISr 17 corresponded to March 11, Mitrd 20 to 
June 12, Dm 24 to Sept. 14, and Fravarjin 18 to Deo. 12. 
The other text is an Oriental chronicle-table for A.». 1687 
{Ephemeridet Persarum per Mum annum, ed. Beck, AuMburg. 
1695X which shows that In that year Fravarjin 1 of the Old 
Areata calendar=Mltr6 22 of the ‘era of Jalil-ad-din'—Sept. 
23, etc., thus indicating that between a,d. 1443 and 1637 the 
calendar had fallen behind two montha 

9. The influence of the Iranian calendar was far- 
reaching. Not only were the Cappadocian month- 
names borrowed in toto from the Avesta-I’ahlnvi 
system (Benfey and Stem, Ueher die Monatsnamen 
etniger alien Vblher, Berlin, 1836, pp. 76-120; 
Lagarde, op. cit. pp. 258-264), hut many of the 
names of me months in the Armenian (given by 
Dnlaurier, JZecAercAcj lo chronologic arminienne, 
Paris, 1859, pp. 10-14), Chorasmian, and Sogdinn 
(al-BirOni, op. cit. pp. 56 f., 82 f, ; cf. SB A Jf, 1907, 
p, 465) menologies were taken from the Zoroastnan 
calendar, while spora^c borrowings may be traced 
in the month-names of Albania (given by Dulauncr, 
p. 167, Azaria of Julfa [early 17th cent.], on. at. 
p. 115 ff.), Seistan (al-BlrOni, p. 62f.), Bnaarik 
(Bokhara[?]; al-Biruni, p. 82 f.), and Qnba (a 
large citj' of Farghana, near Sbash; so. p. 8-1.). 
Those month -names of these _ vaiipim calendars 
whicli seem to show Zoroastrian influence (the 
Old Persian system here plays no part, unless 
Marqnart, Philologus, Iv. 235, be nght in ex- 
plainmg the Armenian name of the eleventh 
month, Margac, as a loan-word from the _UIq , 
Persian Margaaina), are as follows, summarued 


from Gray, ‘On Certain Persian and Armenian 
Month-Names as influenced by the A vesta Calendar,' 
in JAOS xxriiL [1907J 331-344 : 

1 . rravarjins Chorasmian K&usirji (this, like the four follow- 
ing names, representing the Avesta 'naxa-tareSa, ‘new Tear"), 
Sogdlan-Bukhftrik Kusard, Armenian Navasard, Albanian 
Kavasardus, while the Seistanian KarfiS may represent the 
Avesta hero Eavata, the legendary founder of the KayanUn 
dynasty, whose home was in Seistan (r<wA( xix. US ff. : cf. Geiger, 
Ottiranieehe Kultur, p. 411 ; Azaria of Julia's Sams is Arrowed 
lrom_ the Arabic lams, ‘sun’). 2. ArjavahiJt=Chors 3 ml»n 

Ardust (the Sogdian Fadi Nusard may be for Avesta ‘paiti- 
narasareSa, ‘after the newyear’). 3. Horvada{= Chorasmian 
HarudaJ (the Sogdian Nisan and Azaria of Julfa’s Shat' are loan- 
names from the Hebrew calendar). 4. Trr=Chorasmian Jiri, 
Seistanian IBrkySnua (uncertain vocalization), Armenian Tri (U 
the Albanian YUS be connected with Albanian 01, if, ‘star' [cf. 
Meyer, Elpmologischts Worterbuch der albanesischen Spraebe, 
Strassburg, 1391, p. 460], it may possibly be a reminiscence ol 
theZoroastriannameof thismonth). 6. Amerodaf=Chorasmian 
Haradad_ (Azaria of Juifa's Gamar is the Arabic gamar, ‘ moon '). 

6. SatvairS^Chorasmlan AxSarirvari (the vocalization, except 
for the metres lectionis, uncertain, as in many of these names). 

7. Mitr6=Qnbin Mihr, Armenian Mihekan (Azaria of Julfa, 

g robably through retrogression ol the calendar, has rirolir), 
hmwsmian Fiy (TurMn Bav^aUtinJia^ya, ‘god,’ i.e. Mlthra. 

8. Avan = Sogdian Ahiin). 9. Atar6= Chorasmian Aru (read, 
with some of the variants, Adu), Armenian Ahekan (Lagarde, 
p. 9; Hiibschmann, Armrnisebe Grammatik, Leijizig, 1S97, 1. 
95 ; Azaria of Julfa has IIarair=" Arabic amir, while the Sog- 
dian Fuy (Turfan BuyiJ) represents a dialectic development of 
the Avesta baya, 'god'). 10. Din (Avesta daBuio ‘ (month] ol 
the Crentor’)=Chora3mian Rtmaid (the Sogdian Mas.lfuy, 

* great god,’ Is clearly a reminiscence of the Avesta name of the 
month, while Azaria of Julia's Aram is the eponymous hero ot 
Armenia, and the Bukh&rik Sivan the Hebrew Sivan,calendrical 
retrogression again plajnng a part). II. VohumBn= Choras- 
mian Aiman (cf. al-Biruni, p. SS4 ; the Seistanian Karsn— 
uncertain vocalization— may represent the Karsna ol Yasht 
xill. 106, 103, who may, perhaps, be the eponymous hero o( the 
Qaren dynasty which played an important part in the Arsacid 
and Sasanian periods [Darmesteter, la Zend Avesta, 11. 6SC, 
note 2121X 12. Spendarma[=Chomsmlan AshandSrroaji (the 
Armenian Hrotif is a loan-name from the Pahlavi 'JravartakAn, 

‘ the (five epagomenal days] dedicated to the Pravashls,' Hub- 
s^mann, p. 184 1. ; Lagarde, p. 163). 

The correspondences in the names of the day-s between the 
Zoroastrian and the Chorasmian and Sogdian calendais are a> 
follows; I. Auharmazd a Chorasmian Himaid, Sogdian Xannaid. 
8. Ar{arabHte Chorasmian ArduH, Sogdian AruaxuSt. 4. Sat- 
rairds Chorasmian Ax^nrivari, Sogdian XaslJur. 6. Spen- 
darmat>Chorasroian Asbanddrma]!, Sogdian Sband&rmaJ. 6. 
HorvBaa(*=Chorasmian HarudiJ, So^ian Radad(7). 7. Ameri- 
dat^Chorasmlan HamdaS, Sogdian Mardad. 8, IS, 23. Dine 
Chorasmian DaSu, Sogdian Dash 0. A farfie Chorasmian Aru 
(read Adu), Sogdian Atas. 11. XurS5t=Chorasmian Axir, Sog- 
dian Xvir. 12. MiheChorasmian M5h, Sogdian M&x. 13 . Tire 
Chorasmian Jiri, Sogdinn Ti5. 14. OdSeChorasmIan riiSl, 
So^ian ru5. 17. SrdSe Chorasmian Asruf (read AsruSCI)]). 
Sogdian Sru5. 18. Ka4nu e Chorasmian RaSn, Sogdian Bisn. 
19. fkavnrtine Sogdian FruS. 21. R&m = Choiasrainn Rim, 
Sogdian lUimn. 22. Tife Chorasmian and Sogdian Vi8. 24. 
Dine Chorasmian Dini, Sogdian Din. 25. Art= Chorasmian 
Arjuxi (cl. Noideke, SlVAii' cxvi. 418, note 4), Sogdian ArJx. 
20. AitSteCborasroinn AStit, Sogdian Ast&S. 27. Asmine 
Cborasnuan Asmin, Sogdian Samn. 28. ZarayiteSogdIan 
Rimjid (rend ZamJTd). 20. ifiraspind eChorasmIan Ifarnsband. 

The Sogdians likewise gave special names to each of the five 
epagomeDal days (al-Biruni, p. 67), and the Chorasinians had 
names for the six gibanbdrs (ib. p. 225, cf, p. 425 f.), while the 
Armenians, it has been suggested (Dulaurier, p. 13), also did «o 
originally ; but the exact meanings of the appellations, even 
when compared with their corresponding terms in the Zoroas- 
trian calendar, are uncertain. According to al-Biruni, moreover, 
both these nations, like the Armenians and AlbanIan5(Dulauricr. 
pp. 115 ff., 167), placed the epagomenal dal's at the end of thr 
year, as in the early Avesta calendar. Instead of violating ^i< 
custom, as in the middle period of the Avesta si'stem. The 
Chorssmlans had, in addition, a series ot eras, first from the 
commencement of their colonization of the country, 9Sp yearn 
before Alexander the Great ; then from the coming of Siyavush 
ben Kai Kaus to Chorasmla, ninety-two years later ; and, Cnalli , 
according to the reigns of sovereigns. 

The Avestan custom of naming the days of the month bIm 
existed among the Armenians (Alishan, Aneunl raila of i/j- 
Armenians (In Armenian], Venice, 1895, p- 143 f-L AlUio^h the 
majority of these names are Christian or 
trian Influence Is evident in at least the eighth 

(corresponding to the seventh “outh and ^e eiiteenih lUy ^ 
each month In the Zoroastnan 
day (corresponding to the Crst day of e:^ 
ZoroastriS^endar) I Anahit, 

Ing to the Iranian goddess Anihlta); hpat, the twenty eiith 
(corresponding to the Indo-Iranian * ' „ inS 
NspJt. hut (moused with the ArroeriUn V 

isid Vahagn, the twenty-seventh <ivv 

twentieth ^y of each month In tbe Zoroas.rian ». wUr) (^ 
voL 1 t> 80^1. SU o! the InnUn narnw here cossf.dered 
above VOL ^ ^ 

, In cSlSe (SBAr. 1907. p. 45SJ. these being, la Can- 


were 

oiiseff 
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toneae pronunciation : Mlt (Sogdian Mir, ‘ Mithra '), Mok (Sog- 
dian M&x, ‘ Mah '). Wen-hon (Sogdian Wunxin, ‘ Bahrim Tit 
(Sogdian Tir, ‘ Tir ■), Wun-mut-si (Sogdian Wurmaid, ‘ Onnazd '), 
and Na-k‘lt (Sogdian Kihi, ‘ An&hita '). 

It should U 80 be noted that an attempt was made by Yazdagird 
m. to give ^th the months and days of the Zoroastrian year 
entirely different names, but his innovations soon met the 
ohlirion they richly merited (Hyde, Bittoria religionii veUrum 
Ptrsarum, pp. 196-200). 

10. In conclusion, the comparative table pven 
below ^ may serve to elucidate the mutual corre- 
spondences of the ideal Babylonian, Old Persian, 
Avesta, and Julian months. 

Literaturk. — T he principal literature on the Iranian calendar, 
together with the chief references to the original texts, is given 
by Gray, ‘ Der iranische Kalender,' in Geiger-Kuhn, OrundrUa 
der iran. Philologie, ii. 675-678, Strassburg, 1904. Older works 
of importance, there overlooked, and later treatises are Ulugh 
Beg, Epochal celebriores, ed. Gravius, I,ondon, 1660, Ephemer- 
ides Persarum per toium annum, ed. Beck, Augsburg, 1695 ; 
Usener, Ad historiam astronomiae spmbola, Bonn, 1867 (valuable 
for Byzantine texts on the Persian calendar) ; Gray, * Zu den by- 
zant.Angahen fiber den altiran. Kalender,' in Byzanf. Ztsehr.xl. 
468^72, “Medieval Greek References to the Avestan Calendar,’in 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of . . . 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1904, pp. 167-176, 'The Origin of the Names of 
the Avesta Months,’ in AJSL xx. 194-201, ‘On Certain Persian 
and Armenian Month-Names as influenced by the Avesta 
Calendar,’ in JAOS xxviii. 331-344 ; eix studies in the K. R. 
Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900 : Bharucha, ’ PUzend 
and English Versions of a Chapter of the Pahlavi Dinkard, relat- 
ing to the Solar and Luni-Solar Years in the Zoroastrian Religion,’ 
pp. 12-28 ; Kuka, ‘ An Enquiry into the order of the Parsl 
Months and the Basis of their Nomenclature,’ pp. 64-73 ; Kar- 
karia, ’The Pars! and the French Revolutionary Calendars,’ 
pp. 146-163 ; Unwala, ‘ Two Persian Passages aboutthe Kahiseh 
(Intercalation),' pp. 235-238; Desai, ‘The Persian Year,’ p. 
241 ff. ; and Nauershah, ‘The Zoroastrian Months and Years 
with their Divisions in the Avestaio Age,’ pp. 244-273; two 
studies in the Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, by 
Unvala, ‘A Few Parsee Festivals (Jashans) according to an Old 
Parsee Manuscript,’ p. 201 ff. , and K. R. Cama, ‘ The Zoroas- 
trian Calendar,’ p. 230 ff.; Marquart, Philologus, Iv. 234 ff., 
and Supplementband, x. {1907] 19^-216 ; F. W. K. MUUer, ‘Die 
"persischen" Kalenderausdrfioke Im chinesisohen Tripitaka,’ 
SBAW, 1907, pp. 468-466; Inostrancev, Sasanidskie Etyudy, 
St. Petersburg, 1909, pp. 82-109 ; Ginzel, Bandbueh der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906, i. 276- 
809. Comparative chronological tables of the Persian and 
Christian eras are given in the edition of Ulugh Beg noted 
above, and in Schram, DWAtV, mathematische Klasse, xlv. 
828-331, Vienna, 1882, and Kalendariographische und ehrono- 
logisehe Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908, pp. xxi-xxiii, 169, 173-181. 

Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Polynesian). — The calendrical 
development of the islands of the Pacific was con- 
siderably higher than that of Africa, with ivhich, 
however, it offers more than one analogue. In the 
western portion mncb influence has been exercised 
by higher civilizations. This is especially clear in 
Java, where the Muhammadan lunar year of 354 
days is reckoned according to the Indian Salca era 
(berfnning with A.d. 78) ; the month, with Muham- 
madan names, is divided, in Indian fashion, into 
a ‘ light ’ and a ‘ dark ’ half ; seven days of the week 
bear two sets of names, one being Muhammadan 
and the other Indian ; and one of the two ^sterns 
of intercalation is Arabic, while the other is Tkirkish 
(for details, see Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat- 
ischen und technischen Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906, 
i. 414-418). 

A cycle of 210 days is formed by 30 seven-day 
weeks, each of which is ruled W an ancient Javanese 
deity and has its own name : Sinto, Landep, Wukir, 


Kurantil, Tolu, GrUmbreg, Warigo, Wariga-gung, 
Julung-wangi, Sungsang, Galungan, Kuningan, 
Lankir, Mondhosio, Julung-pujat, Pahang, Kuru- 
welut, Marakeh, Tanhir, Madhan-kungan, Maktal, 
Wuye, Manahil, Prang-hakat, Bolo, IVugu, Way- 
ang, Kulaum, Dhukut, and Watu-gunung ; and this 
cycle {wuku) is divided, for purposes of divination, 
into periods of 10, 9, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, and 1 days. Side 
by Bide with the wuku is the pasar, or market- 
week, of 6 days — Pahing (or Pa), Pon, Wage, 
Kaliwon, and Legi (or Manis) — which finds a 
parallel in the Yoruba week (see above, p. 64“), 
and which is also observed by the non-Muham- 
madan Lampong of Sumatra. The days of the 
pasar are combined with the seven-day week of 
the wuku (Buddha-Kaliwon, Bespati-manis, . . . 
Buddha-Pahing, Eespati-Pon, etc.), so that, after 
the thirty^fifth combination, the initial point 
(Buddha-Kaliwon, etc.) is again reached. Six of 
these periods coincide with a wuku, and twelve give 
the wuku year of 420 days, an astrological year. 

Besides this lunar year, the Javanese have the 
solar year, which is divided into 12 mangsas (Skr. 
mdtnsa, ‘ time ’ [a meaning found only in the native 
lexicographers, not in Skr. literature]), which vary 
in length : Kasa (41 days), Karo (23 days), Katiga 
(24 days), Kapat (25 days), Kalima (27 days), 
Kanem (43 days), Kapxtu (43 days), Kawolu (26 
days), Kasanga (25 days), Kasadasa (24 days), 
Desta (23 days), Sada (41 days), this year of 365 
days being that determined, after much previous 
irregularity in reckoning, by Sultan Paku Buwana 
VII. and beginning 22 June 1855. Every 4 years 
Kawolu is given an extra day for intercalation ; 
and it is this solar year which is the one indi- 
genous to J ava. The native J avanese day has only 
general divisions into early daivn, dawn, sunrise, 
forenoon, etc., but the five Muhammadan hours of 
prayer and the Indian astrological divisions are 
i also kept. 

The lunar year is observed by the inhabitants 
of the Tennger range in S.E. Java. This has 12 
months (alternately 29 and 30 days in length), or 
354 days, but in each last year of its five-year cycle 
a month of 30 days is intercalated. This windu, 
or cycle, accordingly has 1800 days, thus corre- 
sponding almost precisely to the Indian yuga, 
which consists of 6 years or 1830 days. In other 
respects the usual Javanese system is closely 
followed ; and the same statement holds good of tiie 
neighbouring island of Bali, except that nere inter- 
calation is more irregularly performed, norm^y 
taking place at the expiration of 64 months, of 
which 30 have 29 days, while 34 have 30, this total 
of 1890 days corresponding to 9 Javanese of 

210 days each, ana also to 6 Indian years of 378 
days each (on this Indian year, cf. Ginzel, op. cit. 
p. 322). It is especially noteworthy that both in 
the Balinese and in the Javanese mangsas the 
first ten names, already listed, are based on the 
Javanese ordinals, while the last two {Desta or 
Yesta, and Sada, Sodha, or ASada) are borrowed 
from the Skr. month-names Jyeqtha and Ajadha 
(approximately May-June and Jnne-July). 


1 Babylonian. 

Old Persian. 

Avesta. 

Nisan 

Garmapada 

Fravartiii 

lyyar 

Thuravahara 

Artavahi^i 

Sivan 

Thaigarci 

Hofvadat 

TammQz 


Tir 

Ab 


Amerodat 

Elfil 


Satvairo 

Tishri 

Bagayadi 

Mitrd 

Marcheshvan 

Adukani 

Avan 

Kislev 

Athriyadiya 

Ataro 

Tebeth 

Anamaka 

Din 

Shebat 

Margazana 

Vohuman 

Adar 

Viyakhna 

Spendarmat 


Julian. 
March-April 
April-May 
May-June 
June-Jnly 
July-AuMst 
August-September 
September-October 
October-November 
November-Decem tier 
December-J anuary 
January-February 
Febmary-March 
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This may imply that the Bail -Javanese year originally had only 
10 months (cf. Ginzel, op. cit. p. 425) — a curious phenomenon 
which IS recorded for the Gilbert Islands bv Hale (O'.S'. Explor- 
ing Expedition, Ethnography and Philology, Philadelphia, 
1840, p. 105 f.), and is seen also among the Maori and possibly 
in the Caroline Islands, although, as Gerland (Anthrop. dtr 
Aaturvollur, Leipzig, 1860-77, vi. 72f.) well urges, aU these 
cases of alleged ten-month years may be based on error. At the 
time time, one involuntarily thinks of the Roman tradition that 
previous to Numa, who added Jan. and Feb., the year con- 
sisted of only ten months (cl. Plutarch, Fifa Eumoe, iviil. f., 
and see below, p. 1S4»). 


With diminishing influence from Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism goes a decrease in the calendrical 
skill of the Malayo-Polynesian and allied peoples. 
This comes out clearly in the case of the Sumatran 
Lampong and Achinese (the latter having an 
elaborate system of synchronizing the lunar year 
ivith the season by kcnongs evidently borrowed 
from the Indian naksatra year [see Ginzel, Sdb. 
d. math. u. tech, Chron. pp. 428-430]), as contrasted 
with the pagan Battak, even though the latter 
show, in their names of the days of the month, 
reminiscences of the Indian names of the seven- 
day week (cf. the list given by Ginzel, op. cit. p, 
427). Yet these Battak, though they reckon their 
months from new moon to new moon, have no real 
era, but compute extra-annually by remis of from 
9 to 12 years, while they do not even have a fixed 
period for the herinning of each year. The Battak 
year is essentially a terrestrial one, as contrasted 
mth the lunar, solar, or luni-solar year, being 
determined by terrestrial phenomena such as the 
monsoons, the growth of vegetation, etc., though 
observations are also made of the Pleiades, Orion, 
Scorpio, and Venus. None of the Sumatran peoples 
are acquainted with the hour; the day receives, 
as already noted for Java, only general subdivisions 
for early afternoon, late afternoon, sunset, mid- 
night, etc. 

In Melanesia the system of reckoning time is 
most primitive. The standard of measure is, of 
course, the moon, but there is no indigenous con- 
cept of the year j iau or niulti, commonly used for 
‘year,’ properly connoting only ‘season’ (as the 
‘ tan of the yam,’ the banana having no tan, since 
it is in fruit throughout the year). 


* It l 9 impoBsiblo to fit the native euccesaloa of moons Into a 
solar year ; months have their names from what fs done and 
what happens when the moon appeara and while It lasts ; the 
same moon has different names’ (Codrington, Melanesiana, 
Oxford, 1801, p. 340). For example, the moons of the year on 
Mota, of the Banks Islands group, may bo given as follows: 
Magoto qaro (‘/resit grass,’ corresponding to April), ilagoto 
rango (‘ withered grass’), Eago rara (‘ face of winter,’ the rara, 
or erythrina, flowering in the cold season). Ikir rara fullness 
of winter’), Eere rara ('end of winter’), On rig or On gagona 
(‘ little or bitter palolo,’ a few of these annelids appearing at this 
full moon), On lava (‘ great palolo,’ the annelid appearing on the 
reel In immense numbers on one night at full moon, this serv- 
ing In part as the beginning of a new year, especially ns the 
yam is harvested during this moon). On irerei (' rump of the 
palolo’), VuUv^tgoro (‘moon of shootingup’ fof the reeds Into 
flower]), Vusiaru (when the wind beats the casuarina trees on 
the cliffs), TeUmamtru (when the hard winds detach fragments 
from the seeded reeds), and Lanuuag normoro (‘ rattling of dry 
reeds’). 


In the Caroline Islands a phenomenon is found, 
which is, in & sense, characteristic of the Pacific 
calendar, and which outside this region occurs only 
in the Armenian and Persian systems (see abot ^ 
pp, 70, 128)— the naming of the days of each month 
or moon. In Ponape, for example, the names of 
the 27 days of the moon are as follows (Chnstian, 
Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 387 f.) : Ir,Ld- 
eti, Chanok, Chanok-en-komdni, Chanok-en-komdna, 
Epenok-omur, Epenok-omoa, Chat^pot-mnr, Cha^ 
pot-moa, Arichau, Chutak-ran, Eu, Aralok, At, 
Arre, Eehil, Apang, Alim, 

Malatuatn, Takat-en-pat, Aro-wki. Olo-p^ Oh- 
mat, and Mat (similar lists for Lamotrek, the 
Mortlock Islands, Yap, and Ulw are given 
Christian, op. cit. pp. 392-395). In 
over, as elsewhere in the Carolines, the month is 


divided into 3 parts : Eot (‘ darkness,’ 13 days). 
Mach {'now moon,’ 9da3’s), and Ptcl (‘waninG 
moon, 6 days). The number of months in tlic 
Caroline year is 12 (in Lamotrek, for example, 
Sarabol, Aramaus, Tumur, Mai-rik, Mai-tap, 
^utaf Zfdhhf Kuy IJl, Alliel^ Mdn^ and Ich) ; and 
Freyemets record of only 10 {Voyage antonr du 
monde, Paris, 1827-29, li. m) — Tungur, Mol, 
Imhelap, Sota, La, Kuhn, Halimatu, Margar, 
Uxolikol, and Mai — was probablj’ b<ased, os he him- 
self suspected, on erroneous information, especially 
as each maram (‘moon,’ ‘ month ’) posse.ssed but 30 
days. In the Ladronea the same explorer {op. ctf. 
p. 380) found 13 lunar montlis {pulan) in the year 
(sakkan ) : Tumeguini, Maino, Uvioiaraf, Lnmuhu, 
Magmamao, Mnnanaf, Semo, Tenhos, Lnmamlam, 
Faaualn, Sumongsugn, Umadjnnggan, and Uma- 
gahaf ; and in tlie same group Chamisso (‘Bemer- 
kungen auf einer Entdeckungsreise,’ Gesammclte 
IVc/L-e, Cotta ed. iv. 285) found time reckoned 
by days and moons, but in the Carolines uy nights 
and moons. 

Throughout Polynesia time was reckoned by the 
mopn, from 28 to 30 nights forming the month, of 
which there were, as occasion required, 12 or 13 
in the year. This year (or, ratlier, annual season, 
for the concept ‘ year ’ was scarcely known in its 
strict sense in Polynesia) began at various periods 
corresponding to our May, June, March, late Decem- 
ber, etc., while the names of the months varied from 
island to island, and even within the same island 
(cf. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ London, 1832- 
36, i. 86^9 ; for further details, with abundant 
references to older literature, see Gerland, op. cit. 
p.71flr.). . 

In Tahiti, where the year {idoo) began about 
March, the months {tnarama,fnalama) bore, accord- 
ing to Forster {Observations made during a Voyage 
roundthc World, London, 1778, p. BOH.), the follow- 
ing names (cf. the slightly divergent list in Hale, 
op. cit. p. 169 f., where lists for Samoa and Hawaii 
are also recorded): 0-porore-o-moda, 0-porore-o- 
modree, Moorehd, Oohee-elya, Rooree-dma, Tdoioa, 
Rooree-erre-irrt, 0-te-drec, 0-tc-tai, Warchoo, Wee- 
ahou, Piplrrce, and A-oo-noonoo. Each month 
had 29 days, all with individual names, special 
names also being home by each of the six divisions 
of the day and tlie six of the night. In Lakemba, 
in the Fiji group, the 11 months recorded by Halo 
{op. cit. p. 68) — Sesc-ni-ngasdu-lailai {' \itt\c reed- 
flower,’ corresponding to Feh.), Sese-ni-ngasdtt- 
leva (‘greatreed-flower’), Vnlai-mbotambola {‘moon 
of scattering’ [the fallen leaves]), Vnlai-kelikeli 
(‘moon of digging’), Kawakatangdre, Katca- 
wakd-lailai, Rauxucaka-levu (these three refer- 
ring to the mrowth of the yam), Mbalolo-lailai 
' (‘little palolo ’[for the allusion, cf. preceding col.J), 
Mbalolo-levu (‘great palolo’), Nnnga-lailai (‘little 
I nnnga’ [a sort of fish]), and Nunga-levu {‘great 
nunga’) — recall by their CTouping the scMonal 
nomenclature of the oldest Indian months— oulra 
{‘bright’), Sud (‘burning’); Nabhas {‘cloud’), 
Nahhasya {‘cloudy’); Tapas (‘warmth’). Tap- 
asya {‘warm’); e£c. (Ginzel, op. cit. p. 316). In 
Rotuma Island, belonging to Fiji, wo find a 
‘monsoon year’ of 6 moons, the months being 
repeated semi - annually on account of_ the 
regular blowing of westerly and easterly winds : 
Oipapa (March, September), Ta/tdji, Rdua, 
Kastpi, Fdson-h&u, and ASapudna (Halo, op. 
eit. p. 169). , .... 

"With this may perhaps be compared the Nico- 
barese custom of reckoning by the south-west 
monsoon {tho-hong, May-Oct.) and the north-east 
monsoon (ful, Nov. -April), two shom-ctuyuh, ox 
monsoon half years, making approximately a ^Jar 
year. At the same time, the kdhis (new moons) are 
named consecutively tbrooghout the year, not to- 
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peated semi-annually as in Rotuma (see, further, 
Ginzel, op, cit. p. 431 f.). In the Society Islands the 
year {matahiti) was similarly divided into half-years 
according to the position or the Pleiades : Matarii 
% nia (‘ Pleiades above ’ [the horizon]), and Matarii i 
raro (‘ Pleiades below ’ [the horizon]). Here again 
the nights of each lunar month, which were, as 
necessity required, 12 or 13 in number, and had 
30 days each, were named individually, while 
various seasons (as Tetau, ' autumn ’ ; Te-tau-miti- 
rati, ‘ time of high sea ’ ; and Te-tau-poai, ‘ season 
of drought and scarcity’) were also recognized. 
Ellis {loc. cit. ) further states that, while the Society 
Islanders were unacquainted with hours or weeks, 
they ‘ marked the progress of the day with suffi- 
cient accuracy, by noticing the position of the sun 
in the finnament, the appearance of the atmosphere, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tide.’ In like 
fashion the Hawaiians began their year when the 
Pleiades rise at sunset. During five months, 
beginning mth Kaelo (Jan.), war might be waged, 
but peace was enjoined during the remainder of 
the year. Similarly in Tahiti, according to Wilkes 
(Narrative of U.S. Exploring Expedition, Phil- 
adelphia, 1850, iv. 42 f.), the first three months 
were for war ; during the fourth the opelu was 
tabu, and in the fifth it was caught; the two 
moons followng were for taxing ; the eighth was 
devoted to prayers, games, and merriment ; the 
ninth contained the annual feast for the payment 
of taxes ; in the tenth the idols were carried about, 
and taxes were demanded ; the eleventh was for 
the ofierings to the dead and the catching of the 
boneta ; and the twelfth for the fishing of the 
same fish. Elsewhere each month had analogous 
divisions. Thus, in Hawaii, 

‘during each month there were tour tabu periods of two nights 
and one day each, dedicated severally to each ot the four great 
gods. All their relidous rites, as well as their &shin|r, planting, 
etc., were regulated by the moon' (Alexander, Bnef Hitt, of 
Iht Hawaiian People, New York, 1891, p. 49 f.). 

In New Zealand the year also began with the 
rising of the Pleiades. According to Maori tradi- 
tion, this year (tau, lit. ‘ season ’) originally con- 
tained only ten months, until Whare-patari, a 
magician, taught the people better (cf. the curiously 
parallel tradition of Numa, above, p. 132“), after 
which they had the customary Polynesian number 
of 12 or 13 ; Te-tahi (June), Te-rua, Te-toru, Te- 
wha, Te-rima, Te-ono, Te-whitu, Te-toaru, Te-iwa, 
Te-ngahuru, Te-ngahuru-tahi, Te-ngahuru-rua, 
and Te-ngahuru-tahi-aralna, (Shortland, Traditions 
and Superstitions of the New Zealanders London, 
1856, pp. 219-222). These months had the follow- 
ing names for their days (Tregear, Maori-Poly- 
nesian Comparative Diet., Wellington, 1891, p. 
666, where similar lists are given for Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, and the Marquesas) : Whiro 
(from whiri, ‘ twst,’ ‘ plait,’ because on this first 
night the moon loofa like a twisted thread), Tirea 
(cf. tirau, ‘peg,’ ‘ stick ’), Hoata (‘ long spear’). One, 
Ohou (cf . oho, ' wooden bowl or other open vessel’ [?]), 
Tamatea-kai-ariki, Tamatea-ananga, Tamatea-aio, 
Tamatea-whakapau, Buna, Art-roa, Mawharu, 
Maurea, Atua-whakahaehae, Turn, Ralcau-nui, 
Rakau-matohi, TaHraw, Oika, Korekore, Korekore- 
turua, Korekore-piri-id-Tangaroa, Tangaroa-a- 
mua, Tangaroa-a-roto, Tangaroa-a-kiokio, 0-Tane 
(sacred to Tane), 0-Rongo-nui (sacred to Rongo), 
Mauri, 0-Mutu, and Mutuvohenua (cf. mutu, 
‘ brought to an end ’). 

In Australia, as one would expect, the lowest 
degree of calendrical development in the Pacific 
region is found. Here, in the words of Spencer- 
Gulen*, p. 25 f., 

'time is counted by “ sleeps” or "moons,” or phases of the 
moon, tor which they have deOnite terms ; longer periods they 
reckon by means of seasons, having names for summer and 
winter. They have further definite words expressing particular 


times, such ns morning before sunrise (ingwunthagwuntha), . . 
day after to-morrow (ingimnthair^na), ... in a long tim« 
(ingvmntha arbarmaninga).’ 

The citation of additional data from the re- 
mainder of the Pacific world would scarcely add 
new principles to the Polynesian calendar, which 
may be described, from the evidence already pre- 
sented, as a system of lunar months (or ‘ moons ’), 
12 or 13 to what we should call a year (a concept 
developed only imperfectly, if at all, by the peoples 
under consideration), usually named according to 
the natural plienomena, the occupations, or the 
religious festivals connected with them, and — in 
many places subdivided into two or three periods 
of unequal length — having from 28 to 30 days, 
only roughly divided into parts (anything corre- 
sponding to the hour being quite unknown), but 
normally named each with a special designation — 
the latter being, in fact, the most striking super- 
ficial characteristic of this entire system of the 
reckoning of time. 

Liieraturb. — Abundant references, in addition to those men- 
tioned in the art., may be found in Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. 
der Ji aturvblker, hoipzig, 1860-77, v. a, 125, b, 86, vi. 71-74, 
613-615, 763 f. ; Ginzei, Handbueh der mathemat, und techn. 
Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906, i. 414-432, 449. 

Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Roman). — The ordering of time 
at Rome was always a matter of religious im- 
portance, and, as we may conjecture with con- 
fidence, was also from the first in the hands' ol 
religious authorities. The reason of this is to be 
found in the nature of Roman religious ideas. In 
the life of the gens and family on the land, before 
the city-State came into being, each agricultural 
operation had a religious side, since the numen or 
numina concerned with it had to be propitiated at 
the right time in order that they might be of 
sendee to the husbandman or might abstain from 
injuring him. The proper times for agiicultural 
operations and the rites concerned with them were 
learnt only from the nature of the season, and from 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, without (as we 
must suppose) any systematic arrangement of them 
in an annus, or nng of the solar year. When city 
life began, it was naturally found necessary to 
have a more exact measure of this annus ana the 
religious events included in it. Agriculture was 
still the economic basis of the life of the people ; 
and in keeping up the agricultural religious rites 
within the city it was convenient, if not absolutely 
necessary, to fix them to particular days. This 
was, beyond doubt, the origin of the earliest 
calendar of which we know anything. In this all 
religious festivals are permanently fixed in date 
(ferice stativee) ; only a very few, which did not 
concern the State as a whole, but certain component 
parts of it, e.g. the pagi (Paganalia, (Dompitalia), 
and the lustratio of the ager Romanus, which had 
to be celebrated on the land itself, remained un- 
fixed (ferice conceptivue). 

The process of fixation is entirely lost to us. It 
was part of that transition from rural to city life 
of which we have no record, and of which arch- 
mology as yet hardly affords us a glimpse. When 
we begin to know anything about the Roman city- 
State, it is already a well-developed organization, 
provided with a calendar based mainly on the 
needs of the old agricultural life, but showing 
distinct signs of military and legal activity. The 
year, or annus, to which this calendar applied was 
probably a lunar year ; its length (354 days, 8 
hours, 48 minutes) nearly coincides with a lunar 
year of 12 months. It was itself divided into 12 
months, of which March, May, July, and October 
had 31 days, and the rest 29, except February, 
which had 28. All the months had thus an odd 
number of days, except the last, which was mainly 
devoted to the care or cult of the dead, following 
here the world-wide superstition, especially pre- 
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valent in Italy, that odd numbers are lucky, 
even numbers unlucky. This principle held good 
in the calendar throughout Eoman history, and 
all religious festivals (^vith two exceptions, which 
can be accounted for) were fixed on days of odd 
number. 

indeed, n tradition, mentioned by Censorinns (it 
Dtt Natali, ch. xx.), and attested, according to him, by Varro 
and other writers (see also Ovid, Fasti, i. 27 ff.; Macrobius, 
Sal, L 123 ; Plutarch, Vita Num, xviii. /.) ot a year ot ten 
months, calJed the year of Romulus, which began with March 
and ended with December, the period between December and 
March beiny left undivided. Of such a ten-month year there 
are traces in Roman life, but they are not concerned so much 
with religion ns with legal matters, such ns the pajuaent of 
debts and the calculation of interest Mommsen's conjecture 
may be regarded ns still bolding the field, that it was adopted 
at a later period for purposes of business, to avoid the confusion 
which would arise, as we shall see directly, from the varying 
length of successive years, caused by Intercaiation (see his 
JiSm. Chronol. p. 48 fl.). We may at any rate leave It out of 
account In this article. We may be fairly sure that It was not 
this year, but that mentioned above, ascribed by the Romans 
DO Numa (Censorinus, xx. 4), which was the frame in which the 
religious festivals were fixed. 

The year of 12 month8=about 354J days must 
inevitably soon have called for modification. 
Being 11 days short of the solar year, it must 
before long have got out of harmony with the 
seasons, thus causing discrepancy between them 
and the dates of the religious festivals which 
marked agricultural operations. Such discrepancy 
would cause religio, or scruple and anxiety about 
the right relations between the citizens and the 
numina on whom they were dependent. The 
necessary adjustment was probably one of the 
earliest difficulties which called into existence the 
body of experts in religious law, who throughout 
Boman history had charge of the calendar, viz. 
the ^on<t/?cw, and who were doubtless originally 
advisers of the rex in matters of this kind {see 
Roman Religion [Second Period]). Some know- 
ledge was necessary of the methods of adjusting 
the solar principle to a lunar year, and it probably 
came from Greece (see above, p. 106 f.). There may 
have been a succession of such adjustments, the 
last of them dating from the Decemvirate, 460 B.c. 
(Macrob. i. 13, 21) ; but the Roman year, as we 
know it in historical times (which lasted till the 
revision of the calendar by Julius Cajsar), was 
based on a cycle of four years, of which the first 
had 355 days, the second 377 (obtained by an 
intercalation of 22 days after 23rd February 
[Terminalia]), the third 355, and the fourth 378. 
The whole number of days in the cycle was 1465, 
or about one day too many in each year ; and the 
work of intercalation ana occasional adjustment 
fell again to the pontificcs, who, as is well kno\vn, 
neglected or misunderstood it, so that in the time 
of the late Republic the calendar was constantly 
out of harmony TOtli the seasons, and all relation 
was lost between religion and agricultural opera- 
tions. 

The final adjustment was, therefore, a some- 
what violent one : Cffisar and his astronomer 
Sosigenes extended the year 46 B.c._ to 445 daj's, 
and started afresh on 1st Jan. 45 with a cycle of 
four years of 365 days each, to the last of which an 
extra day was added after the Terminalia. This 
cycle produced the solar year under which we still 
live, needing only an occasional adjnstment._ It 
brought no change in the dates of the religious 
festivals. Ten days were added to the old normal 
year of 355 days, hut they were all placed at the end 
of months, viz. two at the end of January, _Aumist, 
and Pecember ; and one at the end of Jnne, 

September, and November, so that the festivals 
remained, os might have been expected from 
Roman conservatism, even under Geesar as dictator 
and pontifexmaximns, exactly in the same positions 
which they had always occupied. 


All the surviving fragments of the Roman 
calendar date from 31 b.c. or later, and thus re- 
present it as revised by Cmsar (see art. Roman 
Religion). After that revision the official yeai 
began with the month of January, and in fact, 
since 153 B.C., the consuls had entered on office on 
the first day of that month. But it is certain that 
the old religious year began with March, which 
marks the season when all living things, man 
included, break into fresh activity, ana which 
bears the name of the deity who represented at 
once the agricultural and the military activity of 
the community. The names of the second and 
third, and probably of the fourth month— Aprilis, 
Mains, Junius (mensLs)— indicate the processes of 
Nature, viz, opening, increasing, and maturing. 
After this the months are named according to their 
order, Qninctilis (July) being the fifth after March, 
and so on to December. The interval between 
December and Alarch was occupied by two montlis, 
Januarins and Februarius, the first of which seem? 
to bo named after the ancient deity of entrances 
and beginnings, Janus, perhaps indicating the 
natural opening of the annus after the winter 
solstice ; the second takes its name from the word 
fehruum, an instrument o^urification (see Paultis, 
85, ed. Muller; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 19; Varro, dt 
Ling. Lat. vi. 13), apparently because the festivals 
of the month, e.g. the Parentalia and Lupercalia, 
called for the use of such instruments. Like the 
Lent of the Christian calendar, this was the period 
in which the living were made ready for the civil 
and religious worlc of the coming year, and in 
which the yearly duties to the dead were per- 
formed. 

The internal arrangement of each month had 
originally been based on the phases of the moon, 
and this system was maintained, for convenience of 
reckoning, long after all relations between these 
phases and the calendar bad been lost. The two 
chief points in a lunar month are the first appear- 
ance of the moon’s crescent [Kalcndat), and tlie 
full moon (Idus) ; between the two is the point 
when the moon reaches the first quarter, which 
is an uncertain one. It originally was the duty 
of the rex, afterwards of the pontificcs, as soon as 
the new moon was discerned, to let it be known 
whether the first quarter was to be reckoned for 
the fifth or the seventh day after the Kalends 
(Varro, Ling. lut. vi. 27), and whether the Idea 
were to be on the 13th or the 15tli day of the 
month. The Ides were always on the eighth day 
after the first quarter, which was called Nonce, 
according to the Roman method of counting a 
eriod so ns to include both the day on which it 
egan and that on which it ended (Nonce is thus 
the ninth day before the Ides), All Kalends were 
sacred to Juno, whose connexion with the moon 
is beyond question (Wissowa, Bel. und KuU. der 
Bomer, p. 116). 

Owing to the uncertainty about the date of 
the Nones, there were no other religions festivals 
in the interval between Kalends and Nones, with 
the exception of the obscure Poplifugia on 6th 
July, nor ivere the Nones sacred to any particular 
deity. But the Ides were sacred to Juppitcr as 
the supreme deity of the light of heaven, for on 
that day the two great heavenly bodies supplied 
continuons light during the twenty-four hours. 
On the Nones the rtx, and, in the Ilcpubliran 
period, his successor in certain reliCTons duties, 
the rex saerorum, announced the dates of the 
festivals of the month. These festivals are fullj 
dealt vith, and their religions significance ex- 
plained, in art. Roman Religion. Bore it will 
suffice to note that, like the Ivalends, Koncs, and 
Ides, they are all, with one or two cxwption* 
which admit of a possible explanation, fixed on 
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days of odd number, i.e., as noted above, on lucky 
days. This superstition is in many instances 
discernible also in their position with regard to 
each other. Where a festival occupies more than 
one day in a month, an interval of one or three 
days elapses between each celebration, making the 
whole number three or five. Thus Carmentalia 
occur on 11th and 16th Jan. ; Lemuria on 9th, 11th, 
and 13th May ; Lucaria on 19th and 21st July. In 
August and December we find traces of an arrange- 
ment by which different festivals, which seem to 
have some connexion with each other, are arranged 
on this principle ; c.g. in Aurast six festivals, all 
concerned in some way with the fruits of the earth 
and the harvest, occur on 17th, 19th, 21st, 23rd, 
25th, and 27th. It has recently been suggested that 
t.g. these are arranged round one central festival, 
the Volcanalia on Aug. 23, which rives some kind 
of colouring to the rest (see von Domaszewski in 
ARW X. [1907] p. 333 ff.); and that, where this 
principle does not hold, we may see traces of an 
older system unaffected by the superstition. But, 
on the whole, there do not seem to be suflScient 
grounds for this ingenious conjecture. 

A principle of greater importance for the life of 
the Koman people is that whereby the days of each 
month were divided, so to speak, between the 
human and the divine inhabitants of the city. In 
the ancient so-called calendar of Numa, distinraish- 
able by the large capitals in which it is reproduced 
in the surviving calendars of the Julian era (see 
Romak Religion [First Period]), a letter is pre- 
fixed to each day in each month. Where this is the 
letter N (or hP, of which the meaning is practically 
the same, though its origin is uncertain [Wissowa, 
op, cit. 371]), it means that the day is made over to 
tlie gods {nefastus dies), and that to perform civil 
business on it would be a violation of fas, i.e. of 
that which is allowable under the ius divinum. 
The letters F and C, on the other hand, i.e. fastus 
and comitialis, indicate that such performance will 
be fas, i.e. religiously permissible. Of the 355 
days of the original Roman normal year, 109 
belonged to the Divine, 235 to the human, in- 
habitants of the city; the remaining 11 were 
divided between the two. Of these 11, 8 are marked 
EN, i.e. endotercisus, or ‘cut into two parts’; the 
morning and evening being fastus, while the 
interval between the slaying of the victim and 
the placing of the entrails on the altar {porrectio) 
was nefastus (Varro, vi. 31 ; Macrob. i. 16. 3 ; and 
the note in the Fasti Prcsnestini for 10th Jan., 
believed to be the Avork of Verrius Flaccus). The 
letters Q.R.C.F. {quando rex comitiavit fas) occur 
on 24th March and 24th May, and also indicate a 
division of the day into sacred and profane (FoAvler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 63). So, too, does the Q.St. 
D.F. (quando stercus delatumfas) of 16th June; 
for the explanation of this expression see Varro, 
vi. 32 (FoAvler, op. cit. p. 146 ff.). 

This brief account will have been sufiScient to 
show that, as was said at the beginning of this 
article, the Roman calendar was based on the 
religious ideas of the Roman people, and mainly 
on tlie root-idea of the essential difference between 
the sacred and the profane, or that Avhich legally 
belonged to the gods and that which belonged to 
man. For this reason it Avas in fact a part, and 
originally the most important part, of the ius 
divinum, or religious laAv, Avhich was itself a part 
of the laAV of the State (ius civile) ; and the Avord 
Iw which it was kncAATi, Fasti (anni Romani), i.e. 
dies fasti, indicates that its main object was to set 
apart the days sacred to the deities from the days 
on Avhich the citizens might go about their legal or 
other business. For this reason, too, the control 
of it Avas in the hands of a priestly authority, viz. 
the pontifices, after the abolition of the kingship ; 


and for some tAvo hundred years after that event 
it remained matter of their knoAvledge only, until 
the publication of the Fasti by the curule tedile 
Cn. FlaAdus in 304 B.C. (Livy, ix. 46). As the 
collegium of pontifices was, during this period, 
filled up by co-optation, it is easy to see Iioav poAver- 
ful a political influence that priestly autnority 
must have exercised. The publication of the Fasti 
Avas in fact a most important step in the emancipa- 
tion of the Romans from Avhat threatened to be- 
come at one time a hierarchical oligarchy. Even 
after the publication, the fact that the pontifices 
had the charge of the rectification of the calendar 
by intercalation gave them the means of interfer- 
ing unduly in priitical matters ; and it Avas not 
until the period of the Empire, Avhen, from 12 B.C. 
onAA'ards, the Emperor Avas always pontifex 
maximns, that the calendar finally ceased to 
be an instrument of aristocratic intrigue and 
corruption. 

LrrKRATTjRB. — Apart from the ancient authorities emoted 
above, of which the most important is Censorinus, d« Bis 
Natali, ch. xx., and the fragments of the calendar of the Julian 
era, collected with a commentary by Mommsen in vol. L of 
CIL\ p. 287ff., the following works may be mentioned as 
necessary tor the study of the subject: Th. Mommsen, JiBm. 
Chronol. bit auf Casar, Berlin, 1869 ; A. Bouch4-LecIercq, 
Lfs Pontifes, Paris, 1871, pp. 113 ff., 227 ff.; J. Marquardt, RSm. 
Staattvencakung (ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885), p. 281 ff.; H. 
Matzat, Rbiri. Chronol., Berlin, 1883-84. Sucemot accounts 
will be found also in Smith, Ditt. of Or.~Rom. Ant.s, London, 
1890, vol. i, p. 840 ff. ; and in the Introd. to the Roman Fettivalt 
of th! Period of the Republic, London, 1899, by W. Warde 
Fowler. The introduction to H. Peter’s edition of the Fasti 
of Ovid (Leipzig, 1874) also contains a useful account. On ail 
points connected with the relimons aspect of the calendar, 
reference should he made to G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultia 
der Rbmer, which appeared in 1902, i.e. later than any of the 
works mentioned above. W. WARDE FOWLEE. 

CALENDAR (Siamese). — ^As a result of the 
constant intercourse between Cambodia and Siam, 
and of their having the same religion and civiliza- 
tion, the Siamese calendar is almost exactly the 
same as that of the Khmers (see CALENDAR [Indo- 
Chinese], II.). As in Cambodia, so in Siam three 
eras of Hindu origin are used, along with three 
cycles of Chinese provenance. 

1 . Eras. — The three eras usually employed by 
the Siamese are the folloAving; (1) the religious 
era, or the era of the Buddha (phittthdsSkkdrdt = 
Skr. buddhaiakaraja),^ which begins at full moon. 
May 643 B.C. ; (2) the great eTa.(ma:hdsSkMrdt= 
Skr. mahdiakardja) ; this is the Hindu iaka era, 
established in A.D. 78, which used often to be em- 
ployed in official and historical documents ; (3) the 
lesser era (chitlclsdkkdrdt='Pa,li chullasakardja), 
beginning Avith the year 638 B.C., and whose exact 
commencement has been fixed by the astronomer 
Dominic Cassini. This is the cii^ era, Avhich has 
not yet been supplanted in everyday usage by the 
new era (see beiOAV, § 7 ). 

In addition to these three eras, only tAvo of which 
— ^the religious and the lesser — are in current use, 
the present king, AAushing to rive his country a 
calendar in agreement Avith the European calendar, 
introduced a neAv era, on 1st April 1889, called 
rdttdndkosinsdk, or rdtdnd ko^nthdrd (or kosln) 
sdkdrdt (Skr. ratnakoiendraSakaraja), ‘era of 
Indra’s casket of pearls.’ It begins at the time 
when the capital of Siam, formerly established 
at Ayuthia, was transferred to Bangkok, t.e. 1 st 
April 1781. 

We may mention, in passing, tAA’o eras that are 
met Avith in the astrological AATitings of the Brah- 
mans. The one, called in xama:sdnti, begins 
in 643 B.O., t.e. 100 years before the religions era ; 
the other, called xamathlp, starts 86 years before 
the same era, i.e. in 629 B.c. 

2 . Cycles. — These are the same as in Cambodia. 

1 This era is also called phiitthdgStsdndhan, * era of the reli^oc 

of the Buddha.* 
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The folloiving are the names of the animals of the 
duodenary cycle (the Siamese do not, any more 
than the Khmers, give them native names) : xuit, 
‘rat’; xaiu, ‘ox’; khar, ‘tiger’; tho, ‘hare’; 
ma:rong, ‘great dragon’ or ‘dragon’; ma:sSng, 
‘little dragon’ or ‘serpent’; ma.-mia, ‘mare’ or 
‘horse’; ma;7ne, ‘goat’; vdk, ‘monkey’; ra;ka, 
‘ cock ’ ; cho, ‘ dog ’ ; kSn, ‘ pig.’ ^ These words bear 
a very close resemblance to those used by the 
Khmers to denote the twelve animals of the cycle, 
and probably they have the same linguistic 
origin. 

As happens among the Chinese, Annamese, and 
Cambodians, the duodenary cycle is combined live 
times ivith tlie denary cycle. These two cycles, 
called minor cycles, when counted concurrently 
and repeated as often as is necessary — in such a 
way that the last year of the denary cycle co 
incides with the last year of the duoden.iiy, a 
coincidence which occurs at the end of 60 years- 
form the major cycle. 

The years of the denary cycle are denoted ^ 
ordinal numbers borrowed from Pfili : ekasdk (P. 
ekasaka), 1st year ; th6s5k (Skr. *dosaka), 2nd 
year ; tirisSk (P. trisaka), 3rd year ; cMttUsdk (P. 
chatusaka), 4th year ; Mnchasdk (P. pailchasaka], 
6th year ; xdsdk (P. cJihasaha), 6th year ; sSttasdk 
(P. sattasaka), 7tli year ; dtthasdk (P. atihasaka), 
8th year ; nd:vas5k (P. navasaka), 9th year ; sdm- 
rittMsdk (Skr. samfddhUaka), year of completion, 
last year. 

3. Year and months. — The Siamese year is 
lunar ; the months have twenty-nine and thirty 
days (or rather ‘nights’) alternately, and are 
generally denoted by ordinal numbers : du’en 
nS’ng, ‘ first month ’ ; d. sdng, ‘ second month ’ ; d. 
sdm, ‘third month,’ etc. They have also Indian 
names; (1) chUra:m&t (Skr. chaitra; P. ckitto 
[Siam. TOd< = Skr. mdsa, ‘month ’]) ; (2) xUsAkharnidt 
(Skr. miiakha ; P. vesakho ) ; (3) xtthamilt (Skr. 
jye^tfha ; P. jettho ) ; (4) asdtha.-mdt (Skr. a^adha ; 
P. dsdfha) ; (6) savdnarmAt (Skr. irdvana ; P. 
sdvano ) ; (6) phdthraba.Tndt (Skr. bhddrapada ; 
P. po(thapddo ) ; (7) asdxa.-mdt (Skr. divayuj ; P. 
assayujo) ; (8) Ixittkaimdt (Skr. karttika ; P. 
katiiko) ; (9) mlkhostra.'mdt (Skr. mdrgoMr^a ; 
P. mdgasiro ) ; (10) busojamat (Skr. pau§a ; P. 
pAusso); (11) makhamdt (Skr. and P. mdgha); 
(12) phokhdnannAt (Skr. yhklguna ; P. pluxgguno). 

The months ■with 29 days (odd : 1st, 3rd, 5th, 
etc.) are called du’en khdt, 'defective months’; 
those with 30 days (even : 2nd, 4th, 6th, etc.) have 
the name of d. tlmin, ‘complete months.’ 

Each month is divided into two fortnights : the 
clear fortnight, or fortnight of the wa.\ing moon 
{khang khffn, ‘waxing moon’), from new moon 
to full moon ; and the dark fortnight {kliAng rim, 
‘waning moon’), from full to new moon. In 
official and exact wwitings, these fortnights are 
often divided into sdk pdkos (Pftli pakaso, ‘light,’ 
‘lustre’), ‘bright half’; and Aa/a_p<)A,'o«, ‘darkhalf,’ 
as also takes place in India. 

As regards the practice of beginning the year in 
VlsAkha (April-May), of adding an intercalary 
month every t'wo or three years so that seven inter- 
c^ary months are introduced in a period of 10 
years, and of increasing by a snpplemcntaiy day 
tho month preceding the commencement of tho 
vasso, or Buddhist retreat, i.c. towards July, 
thing takes place exactly as in Cambodia. The 
intercalary year, which is called pi 
(Skr. adktkamdsa, ‘intercalary month ), has 384 
days or 13 months ; it makes the agreement of 
the lunar and solar years possible by bringing the 
rotation of the seasons into regularity. 

1 Several oCTcial documents emplov Pill names tor 
mtmals: murHv, tuabho, rvamho, »aio, uflso, »appo, aao, , 
rfaJto, maktate, kutufo, toeo, tuiaro. 


.4* Days. — In Siam, as in Cambodia, the names 
given to the days are Indian in origin : vdn athU 
(Siam, vdn, ‘day’; Skr. aditija), ‘Sunday’; vdn 
chdn (Skr. chandra), ‘Monday’; vdn dngkhan 
(Skr. angaraka), ‘Tuesday’; vdn philt (Skr. 
bndha), ‘Wednesday’; vdn prdMt (Skr. brhas- 
pati), ‘ Thursday ’ ; vdn siU (Skr. htkra), ‘ Friday ’ ; 
vdnsdo (Skr. ianaiichara), ‘Saturday.’ 

S; Hours. — ^The hours {nalika=S\iT. nadikd) ar» 
divided into hours of day (m6ng) and hours of night 
{thi1,ni). The hour is subdivided into 10 bat, tlie 
bat into 6 (formerly 4) nathi (Skr. nddikd, ‘ 60th 
part of the sidereal day,' or Indian liourj, the»mt/i» 
into 60 vlnathi (Skr. vinadi, ‘A nadika’), or 15 
phexanathi. But this old method of measuring 
hours is giving way more and more to the European 
systemot thehoureqnal toGOminitiEng. ‘minute’); 
the word bdt, besides, has now got the current 
meaning of ‘quarter of an hour, 15 minutes.’ 
The day-hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; tho 
night-hours, from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., form four 
watches, or jam (cf. Khmer ydm), each of three 
hours’ duration. 

6. Seasons. — There are three seasons {ra:du, 
7nldu=S]cT. ftit) : (1) ra:du rgn, tho warm sea-son, 
from March to the middle of May ; (2) ra;du /6n, 
the rainy season, from May to the end of October ; 

(3) ra:du ndo, the cold season, from November to 
February. In the literature we find also^ the 
following naines for these seasons: {l)kMmhdnta: 
ra:du (P. gimhana, ‘ warm season ’) ; (2) va:- 
sdnta;ra:du (P. vasanto, ‘spring ’) ; (3) Mmanta; 
ra:du (P. hemanto, ‘ cold season ’). 

7. The new era. — As we have seen, the new 
era, or rdttdnakosinsOk, in use in Siam is baseil on 
the European era. The names of the months are 
taken from the signs of the zodiac. The list is as 
folloivs: (1) mesajdn (Skr. me^a, ‘Aries’), April; 
(2) phrittsaphakdm (Sot. vp^a, ‘ Taurus ’), May ; (3) 
mUhilnajSn (Skr. mithuna, ‘Gemini’), Juno; 

(4) kdrdkddakhdm (Skr. karka, ‘Cancer’), July; 
(6) singhakhlm (Skr. simha, ‘Leo’), August; (6) 
kdnja/in {Skr. kanya, ‘Virgo’), September; (7) 
tillakndm (Skr. tula, ‘ Libra’), October ; (8)pru'tcM- 
kajdn (Skr. vpSchika, ‘Scorpio’), Novemlier; (9) 
thdnvakhdm (Skr. dlutnu, ‘Sagittarius’), Decem- 
ber; (10) mdkdrakhbm (Skr. makara, ‘Capri- 
comus’), January ; (11) kdmphajykdn (Skr. kumbha, 
‘Aquarius’), Februaiy ; (12)nxfnaA7iJ>a(Skr. mtna, 
‘Pisces’), March.* This solar, or rather stellar, 
year begins in April, and, as in Cambodia, the 
pa-ssing of one sign of the zodiac into the next that 
marks the beginning of the neiv year is called 
mahdsAngkrdnt (=Skr. mahdsamkranti, ‘great 
passage ’). 

Liteoatcre. — S. de La LoubJre, Du royaume de Siam, 
Paris, 1031, vol. 11. pp. 74-80, 142 ; J. B. Pallegoix, Diet. tiamoU- 
fran^ais-anqlais, revised hy J. L. Vcy, Bangkok, 1800, pp. 24 IT., 
4711 . ; F. J.wersbovcn, De/tr- und I^sebiiefi derriain. Sjiraehe, 
■Vienna, 1692; Elements of Siamese Grammar, n1th appendixes 
tv O. Frankfurter, Bangkok, 1900 ; Ed. Lorgcoo, Grammaira 
tiamoise, Paris, 1902, p. 16311. F. K. Ginrel, llandtrueh dtr 
mathematisehen una Uehnisehen Chronologie, Leipzig, 1900, !. 

400-413. Antoine Gaiiaton. 

CALENDAR (Slavic).— Of all the Indo-Ger- 
manic calendars, that of the Balto-Slnvs ■was nn- 
questionably the least developed. Yet, for this 
very reason, it possesses a peculiar interest, for it 
is well kno^wn that the pagan Balto-Slavs pre- 
served in many respects tno most primitive con- 
ditions of Indo-Gcrmanic times (cf. art. Aryan 
Religion, passim). If tve seek for analogical, 
though of course entirely independent, parallels 
outside tho Indo-Germanic region, we may perhaps 
find them among some of the Polynesian peoples 
(cf. Calendar [Polynesian]), while within the 

them (Sir. fama, ‘going’), /4n (.Skr. 
(Skr. tandha, ‘ binding '), mena ‘toentes 


1 The tenninations 
rSna, 'colng'),phdn 
nto coninnctJin.’ 
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Indo-Germanic race much may be gleaned from 
the Teutonic calendar {g.v.). 

1. There appears to be no record of anything 
like an era among the Balto-Slavs, or any system 
of enumerating by a series of years. Neverthe- 
less, the year and the seasons were well kno^yn. 
The year was named godit (lit. ‘ time ’ [cf. Mik- 
losich, Etymolog. Worterb. der slav. Sprachen, 
Vienna, 1886, p. 61 f. ; Berneker, Slaw, etymolog. 
Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 ff._, pp. 316-318) among 
the Slavs, and mctas (lit. ‘ time ’ [cf. Old Pru.ss. 
mettan, ‘ year,’ Albanian mot, ‘ year,’ ‘ we-ather,’ 
Schrader, Beallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 390]) among the Lithuanians. 
At least four seasons have distinct names.* 

Spring bears the name vesna in 0. Church Slav, 
(comate with Skr. vasanta, Gr. (ap, ‘spring,’ 
Lith. vasard, ‘summer,’ Skr. vas, ‘sliine,’ etc. 
[see Schrader, pp. 258, 394]), and also, as in 
Slovenian, Czech, and Polish, the name yar (cog- 
nate with Eng. year [Miklosich, p. 100 ; Schrader, 
pp. 258, 395]). Summer was ISto (connected prob- 
ably with Lith. lyiiis, Lett, leius, ‘ rain,’ or pos- 
sibly ^\’ith Anglo-Sax. LilSa, ‘ June-July ’ [cf. 
Calendar (Teutonic ) ; and see Schrader, p. 782 ; 
Miklosich, p. 167]) in 0. Church Slav., vasard in 
Lith., and dagis (of. Lith. ddgas, ‘ harvest,’ Skr. 
nidagha, ‘ heat,’ ‘ summer,’ dah, ‘ bum,’ Goth. 
dags, ‘ day ’ [Schrader, pp. 782, 845]) in 0. Prus- 
sian. Autumn was yeseni in 0. Church Slav., 
assanis in O. Pruss. (both cognate with Goth. 
asans, ‘summer,’ O.H. Germ, aran, ‘harvest’), 
and rudS (cognate with Lith. riidas, ‘ reddish- 
brown’ [because of the colour of the leaves]) in 
Lith. (Schrader, p. 367). Winter was zima in O. 
Church Slav., ziimd in Lith., sima in Lett., and 
semo in 0. Pruss. (all co^ate with Skr. hemantd, 
Gr. Irish gam, ‘ wmter ’ [Schrader, p. 958]) ; 

and a special name for the season immediately 
preceding winter is implied in the Czech word 
podzimi and the Sloven, pridzima, ‘ pre-Avinter ’ 
(Schrader, p. 367). 

2 . It is in their names for the months (0. Church 
Slav. mSseci, ‘moon,’ ‘month,’ Lith. m'inesis, 
rn&nu, ‘ moon,’ ‘ month ’ [other Balto-Slavic Avords 
are given by Miklosich, p. 195], all cognate Avith 
the Indo-Germ. term for ‘ moon ’) that the Balto- 
Slavs display a Avealth of nomenclature that is 
paralleled only by such primitive calendars as the 
Teutonic and Polynesian. To this subject a most 
valuable study has been contributed by Miklosich, 
in his ‘Slavonische Monatsnamen’ (ZIJFA IP xvii. 
[1868]), in Avhich he makes a sixfold classification, 
though only the first four classes concern us here, 
the month-names based on religious feasts being 
Avithout exception of Christian origin among the 
Balto-Slavs, and those derived from numerical 
sequence (such as Goth. Fruma Jiuleis, ‘ Novem- 
ber ’ [lit. ‘ first Yule-month ’]) not being repre- 
sented in the Balto-Slavic calendar. The remain- 
ing four groups are ; from plants, from animals, 
from natural phenomena, and from the operations 
of agriculture. These month-names, hoAvever, did 
not apply to months in the strict sense of the 
term until after the Roman period. Originally 
they denoted merely general seasons of the year, 
as is obvious both from their meanings and 
from the fact that the same name is given by 
different Balto-SlaAric peoples to different months, 
sometimes separated by a considerable interval 
of time. 

The length of the Balto-SlaAuc month is qmte 
uncertain ; though perhaps there is some sur- 
Advol of primitive conditions in the practice of 

A The contention oJ Schrader, pp. S94-S97, that the Indo- 
Germanic peoples knew of only three seasons, seems to the 
writer scarcely proven, especially as the theory is based solely 
on the argumentum e tilentio (ct., further, Hirt, Inioger- 
tnanen, Strassburg, 1907, pp. 612,719). 


the modern Huznls, who in many places reckon 
30 days to all their months except the last (March), 
Avhioh has 33, their year thus hairing 363 days 
(Kaluzniacki, Archiv fur slav. Philologie, xxvii. 
271). But among large numbers of the Balto- 
SlaA'ic peoples calendrical reckoning is still in » 
most backivard state ; and the Avriter is informed 
by Mr. Hermann Rosenthal, Chief of the Russian 
Department of the Neiv York Public Library, 
that he has seen in northern Russia the walls of 
a peasant’s hut covered Avith notches made to 
indicate the passage of the days. 

Some idea of the richnese of Balto-Slavic nomenclature 
for the months may perhaps he gained from the following 
selection from the study of Miklosich just mentioned, the 
arrangement here being in the ordinary sequence of the Julian 
calendar, instead of according to etjunological derivation, as 
in Miklosich. 

January : 0. Church Slav. Prosinict, Sloven. Prosinec, Croat. 
Prosinac (‘ time of increasing day-light’) ; Sloven. Seien, Serb. 
Sgelani (' (wood-lcutting time ’) ; Sloven. 7,imae, Lett. Zitnat 
mlnesu winter month ’).; Czech Uruden (‘ clod month '), or 
Leden {■ ice time ’). 

February : O. Church Slav. Sllenil, Bulg. Selka, Croat. 

Silent '■ : Little Rujs. L'ntpi, Pol. Ati/y, 

Huz. lAt ■ ■ ; Czech Unor, Ounor (■ melting 

or breal _ ; ‘ ,, Rotopri'i (‘side warming’ (the 

cattle leaving their stalls to warm themselves in the open air]) ; 
Lith. A'uolnis {’ month of jackdaws ’). 

March : 0. Church Slav. Suchyi, Sloven. SuSee, Croat. SttSae 
(• dry month ’ [when land can be ploughed]) ; O. Church Slav. 
Mzuyek, Bulg. Laz\t, Serb. Ozxiyak (‘treacherous’); Lith. 
KarvitVnis m'dnu, Lett. Batoschu mlnesiz (‘ dove month ’ [when 
the doves go from the woods to the fields]) ; Sloven. Brizen, 
Little Russ. Berezozol (‘ month of the birch tree ’). 

April : O. Church Slav. BrlzinU, Little Russ. Berezen, Huz. 



May : O. Church Slar. 2Vavini, Little Rubs. Traveii, Huz. 
Travmi, Czech Trdiien (‘grass month’); Sloven. CeJten 



June : O. Church Slav. Izokil (‘ grasshopper time ’) ; Sloven 



evlt, Czech Ruzen (’ rose bloom ’) ; Bulg. Crivenii, Little Russ. 



flowers ’). 

July : O. Church Slav. Sniplnu, Sloven. Srpen, Serb. Srpani 
(■ sickle time ’) ; O. Church Slav. CruvXnil (‘ time for gathering 
the Coccus pofo;iic«s ’) ; Russ. Slnozomik, Lett. Slnu mhn'sU 
(' hay month ’) ; Serb. Zar, Bulg. GoreknikAt (' hot month ’) • 
Lower Sorb. Znoiski (• harvest month ’) ; Serb. LipStak, Little 
Russ. Lypel, LypcA, Lith. iXpos rnlnu, Lett Lepu mlnetis 
(‘ linden month ’). 

Aug;ust : O. Church Slav. ZarevA (• beginning of bellowing ’ 
(of slags, etc.]) ; Russ. Zornilniku, Croat. ZnlivoCa (' ripen- 
ing ’) ; Little Russ. SerpeA, Czech Srpen (‘ sickle time ') • 
Sloven. Jiofopor (‘time for going with waggons’); Upper Sorb’ 
ZAeAe, Lower Sorb. YacmaiUki, Lith. Piwneni, _Lett Lab- 
bibas n ■ 
month ’■ 

Lith. 

month ’). ' 

September ; 0. Church Slav. Vristnt, Little Russ. VereseA, 
Fob WrzesieA, Czech Yresen, Lett. Situ minesis (’heather 
month ’) ; 0. Church Slav. ByuyinA, Serb. Ruyan, Czech Zdri, 
Lith. Riiyis (‘ rutting month ’) ; Russ. Osenl, Sloven. Yesenik 
f* autumn month’); Sloven. Ktmavee (‘fly month’); Slovac. 
Bruden (‘ clod month ’) ; Little Russ. Babyne Vito, Pol. Babie 
tato (‘old woman’s summer'); Little Russ. Siren (’seed 
month ’). 



Sorb. VittskimyaseeCmne month’); Russ. GryaznikiJ (’time 
when the roads become usable’); Sloven. Obrolnik (’hoop 
month ’). 

November : O. Church Slav. OrudtnA, Russ. Grudenx, Huz. 
Brudeni (‘ clod month ’) ; Sloven, and Pol. lAstopad, Little 
Buss. Lystopad (’month of falling leaves’); Serb. Student 
(‘cold month’). 
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Tntsym, Lett Putenu mlnesis (‘month of snow drifts'): Serb. 

IT T> *. .. . . 



1-lcutting time’). 

It will be obvious, from the examples just given, 
that many month -names are applied by the 
Balto- Slave to different months of the Julian 
calendar. Thus, the ‘birch mouth’ may be 
March (Sloven. Br&en), April (0. Church Slav. 
BrSzinU), or May (Lith. Berzelis); the ‘flower 
month’ may be April (Croat. Cvitani), May 
(Sloven. Cvilen), or June (Lett. Zcdxt menests); 
the ‘yellow month’ may be May (Sloven. Zolto- 
puSnih) or October (Little Russ. Zohen); and 
the ‘clod month’ m^ be September (Slovac. 
Hidden), November (Huz. Hrudtni), December 
(Lith. GrddXnis), or January (Czech Hntden). 

The Balto-Slavio calendar originally had no- 
thmc corresponding to the week, the names for 
whicli properly mean ‘ Sunday ’ (O. Church Slav. 
Nedilya, Lith. Ned'ile [lit. ‘ day on which nothing 
is done ’], 0. Pmss. Sawaite [perhaps a loan-word 
from GT. o-dppaTov]). The days of the week, which 
here begins ivitli Monday, were numbered, in con- 
formity with ecclesiastical usage, instead of being 
named, as in the Teutonic and other calendars. 
Thus the Lithuanian designations of the days of 
the week, which are here perfectly typical of the 
whole Balto-SIavic ^stem, are os follows ; Sunday, 
Nediili (‘day on which nothing is done’); Mon- 
day, Panedielis (‘day after Sunday’); 'Tuesday, 
Utdminkas (‘second day’); Wednesd^, SereaA 
(‘heart’ [t.e. middle of the week]); Thursday, 
Ketvergas (‘ fourth day ’) ; Friday, Pitnyciia 
(‘ fifth day ’) ; Saturday, Sxthatd (‘ Sabbath ’). 
For farther details, see Schrader, pp, 963-965; 
Miklosich, ‘Christliche Terminologie der slav. 
Spracben,’ in BTf^AW xxiv. [1876], pp, 19-21, 
where it is held that the Balto-Slavs borrowed 
their calendar through the Germanic peoples in 
Pannonia. 

4 , The Balto-Slavs divided their day (O, Church 
Slav, dint, Lith. dend, cognate with Skr. dina, 
‘ day’ [for further cognates, see Bemeker, p, 253 f.]) 
into at least four parts : daum, morning (Lith. 
auszrd, 0. Pruss. ar^stainai; cf. Schrader, p. 
559) ; noon (Lith. piMvs ; cf. Schrader, p. 2) ; 
evening (0. Church Slav, vecerd, Lith. vSTcaras, 
0. Pruss. hifax ; cf. Schrader, p. 1 f.) ; and night 
(0. Church Slav. nodCi, Lith. naMs ; cf. Schrader, 
p. 569) ; and they were early acquainted with 
some sort of hour, as shoum by O. Church Slav. 
casd, ‘hour’ (properly ‘time*^; cf, the cognate 
O. Pruss. fnsman, ‘ time,’ Alban, kohe, ‘ time, 

‘ weather ’ [for further cognates, see Bemeker, p. 
137]). 

Amonff the Ruaaian peasants certain days receive special 
names. Thus Jan. 10 (the Feast of St. Peter's Chains in the 
Eastern Church) is called ‘Peter Half-Food,’ because by that 
time hall the winter store of food has been consumed ; ^^n. 16 
(the Feast of SS. Athanasius and Cyril) is Athanasius BreaK- 
Nose* (the cold then hein? so Intense as to frMre the nose 
stiff); Jan. 22 (the Feast of St. Timotby) is ‘Timothy IIa«- 
Winter'; Feb. 2 is ‘Meeting Day’ (when winter and summer 
are supposed to meet): Apr. 12 Is ‘‘pike the UagKWS out ; 
May 2 ir* Nightingale Day*^; June 13 is Buckwheat Day (this 
^ain then hling soum), etc. Many foreign worfs receiiv folk; 
etvTnoloriea in this conncrioni ns when Kuss, 

(a loin-vvord from Lat. 3faHiMs) is thus assooat^ mth 

‘to burn’ (of the sun), because in that month the sun beglM 

to burn the earth (for abundance of 

Afanasiev, Pertii. rozzr. Staryan na t PocUo Views of 

the Slavs on Nature’), Moscow, 1SC9, lii. O'O-Gi 5), 

The months and seasons play ®ouie purt _ m 
Slavic folk-tales. According to a "VViute RuMian 
tradition, spring is a young and most beautiful 
maiden ; summer, a sensually lovely woman ; 
autumn, a lean and elderly man, three-eyw, and 
with unkernrit and busby hair ; and winter, an 
aged man, with white hair, a long grey beard, 
barefooted and bareheaded, clad in white, ana 


bearin" an iron club (ICrek, Einhitxmg in dU 
slavLcc/ie LitcraUtrgcschichte\ Graz, 1887, p. 
619, with a reference to Afanasiev, op. cit. im 
616 - 682 }. 

A foIk-tala ‘of the twelve months,’ of rather exceptional 
interest m this connexion, is recorded by Wenzig, Wettilaxc. 
Mdrehc^chatZ, Leipzig, 1S57, pp. 20-25. A certain woman 
had a daughter named Holena, as hateful In soul as in bodv, 
and a stepdaughter named Marushka, as good as she was 
beautiful. In the depths of the ice-month (December), Ma- 
rushka ivas compelled by Holena. under threat of being killed 
if unsuccessful, to fetch her violets. Alter much wandering, 
Marushka saw a light in the distance, and, following tliis, she 

rames to the top of the hill. Here a great fire liurns, about 
the fire are twelve stones, on the stones sit twelve men. Three 
were grey-bearded, three were younger, three were still younger, 
and the three youngest were the handsomest. They spoke not; 
they looked silently into the fire. The Ice-Montli sat at the 
head ; ho had hair and beard white as snow. In his hand ha 
held a staff.’ Marushka conducted herself with tlie utmost 
respect for these personages, and, on learning of her quest, ' the 
Ice-Month rose, went to the youngest month, put the staff in 
his hand, and said: "BrotherMareh, sit at the head.” March 
took his seat at the head, and swung the staff over the lire. 
On the instant the fire flamed higher, the snow began to melt, 
the trees dropped down buds,’ and at the bidding ol March, 
Marushka plueked the violets for which she liad been sent, 
after which she politely thanked the months and returned to 
her nretched home. Soon, however, the cruel Holena sent her 
out again, this time for strawberries. Now it was June, the 
vis-d-ris of the Ice-Month, to whom the staff was given. A 
third time Marushka was sent for apples, and the Ico-Month 
gave the staff to September. By this time Holena, angered 
beyond measure by JIarushka’s success in her impossible tasks, 
herself set forth ; but she displayed the utmost insolence to the 
months, whereupon ‘the Ice-Month Irovraed and swung the 
staff over his head. Instantly the heaven was darkened, the fire 
burned low, snow began to fail as though a feather-bed were 
shaken out, and a biting wind blew through the wood,' all 
causing the death ol the wicked Holena, and ultimately ol 
her equally evil mother, whUo Marushka ‘lived happily over 
afterward.* 

In this story the bill is plainly the sky : the fire is the sun, 
which is warmer or cooler according to the various months 
of the year ; and perhaps there may be a covert moral that the 
powerful seasons are to be treated mth respect, or disaster trill 
soliow. 

Htbratuee.— T his has been given in the course of the article, 
and further references may be found in Krek, Binleit. in dit 
tlav. Literaturgesch.\ Graz, 18S7, pp. 610-620. 

Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Teutonic). — For the earliest and 
fullest account which we possess of any native 
Teutonic calendar we are indebted to Bede’s 
treatise, de Temponim Baiione (cli. 16). Bede says 
that in former times the Angli calculated their 
months according to the course of the moon, whence 
the name (A.-S. mdnah, from wJno).* The months 
individually bore the following names : 

Jan. Giuli. May, Thrimitei. Sept. Hafegmonalh. 

Feb. Solmonath. June, Lida. Oct. Winler/ylUlh. 

Mar. lihedmonath. July, Lida. Nov. Blotmonath. 

Apr. Easturmonath, Aug. ITeodmonafA. Deo. Giuli. 

The meaning of these names was as follows. The 
months called ffiuli derived their name a conuer- 
stone salts in aucttim diei, since one preceded the 
solstice and the other followed it. Solmonath de- 
noted ‘ mouth of cakes,’ which they used to offer 
at that time to their gods. Bhedmonath and 
Eostwrmonath derived their names from two god- 
desses, Rheda [HrelSl) and Eostre{Eastre), to iyhom_ 
sacrifices were offered in these months. Thrimilci 
was BO called because at that time the cattle were 
milked thrice a day, ‘ for such was once the fertility 
of Britain, or of Germany, from whence the English 
nation came to Britain.' Lida (LiDn) meant blandtts 
siue nauigahilis ; Weodmonath, ‘ month of tares, 
which were then most abundant ; llalegmonath 
was mensis sacrorum. Winierfyllel\ might be 
rendered by the coined word hicmiplenium. Blot- 
monath denoted mensis immolationttm, because ihey 
tlien devoted to their gods the live stock which they 
were going to slaughter, , , . , ^ 

The vear began on Dec. 25, and that 
(probably the preceding night) was called J/oa- 
raniht ('night of the mothers '), on account (so 

J Reference may also be made to the Angio-Baxqa m'nologr 
of the Vercclii MS (ed. Wuiker, BiWotkfk dff enyeM/JLtuiLtn 
PoetU, Leipzig, ISOt, U. 252-233V 
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Bede suspected) of certain ceremonies which they 
observed. In ordinary years three months were 
reckoned to each season ; but when there was an 
intercalation — it is not stated how often this took 
place — the extra month was added to summer. 
Such a year was called Thrilidi, because the name 
Lida was then home by three months. Another 
and more customary division of the year was into 
two seasons, winter and summer, calculated ac- 
cording to the relative length of the nights and 
days. The first month of winter (Winterfylleth) 
acquired its name, which was a compound of 
‘ vanter ’ and ‘ full moon,’ from the fact that 
winter was reckoned to begin from the full moon 
of that month. 

Some modem writers have taken exception to 
this account, on the ground that it presents an 
impossible combination of solar and lunar reckon- 
ing. The explanation, however, may be that the 
solar reckoning had begun to encroach on the other 
before the adoption of Christianity. Originally 
the year may have begun with the interlunium 
nearest to the vrinter solstice. The word Giuli is 
clear^ related to the A.-S. name for Christmas, 
Geohhol, Giol, ‘Yule.’ In a fragment of a Gothic 
calendar, dating probably from the 6th cent., we 
find Naubaimbain fruma Jiuleis (i.e, ‘the first 
Jiuleis’), which is the exact Gothic equivalent of 
the same word. Here also the name seems to have 
been given to more than one month {aftuma Jiuleis, 

‘ the second Jiuleis,’ probably being the name of 
Dec.), though apparently these months were Nov. 
and Dec., instead of Dec. and Jan. — a discrepancy 
which is due probably to the difficulty of equating 
lunar months with divisions of the Koman (solar) 
year. 

Later English authorities show comparatively 
few variations from the list of month-names given 
by Bede. Deo. and Jan. are distinguished as 
S6 drra G€ola and se ceftera Giola respectively, as 
in Gothic ; and a similar distinction is made 
between the two months called XfSa. We find 
also Ely da for March, S€a'nmina\p (‘dry -month’) 
for June, HdarfestiruSrux^p (‘harvest-month’) and 
Bugem (probabty ‘rye-harvest’) for September, 
and lulmdnd^ (Yule-month’) for December. 

The earliest Continental reference is a passage 
in Einhard’s Vita Caroli Magni (ch. 29), where 
Charlemagne is said to have fixed German names 
for the months. Before his time they were called 
partly by Latin and partly by native names. The 
authorized list was as follows : 

1. Wintarmanoth, 6. Winnemanoth. 9. Witumanoth. 

2. Somung. 6. Brachmanoth. 10. Windumemanoth. 

8. Lenzinmanoth, 7. Heurimanoth. 11. BtrbUlmanoth, 

4. Ostarmanoth. 8. Aranmanoth, 12. Heilagmanoth. 

For Somung we find in later times der hleine 
Horn, and so also der grosse.Hom for January. 
The name is probably connected with O. Norse 
hiam, ‘ frozen snow.’^ Ostarmanoth corresponds 
to the Anglo-Saxon name for April, but Heroistm. 
and Eeilagm. to the two Anglo-Saxon names for 
September. Lenzinm., Winnem., Brachm,, Sewim., 
Aranm., TVitum., and Windumem. tmpear to mean 
* spring-month,’ ‘ pasture-month,’ ‘ follow-month,’ 
‘ hay -month,’ ' reaping-month,’ ‘ wood-month,’ and 
‘ grape-gathering- month ’ respectively. 

Among German-speaking peoples in later times 
the Latin names appear to have been almost ex- 
clusively used for March, April, May, and August, 
in many districts also for January. The other 
names in common use were : for Jan. Eartmonet 
(‘sharp-month’) and several others; for Feb. 
Eomung, etc., and Sporkel, the latter word prob- 
ably bemg borrowed from mediteval Latin spur- 
calis, ‘Shrove Tuesday,’ in allusion to the merri- 
ment, often very questionable, which characterized 
this day, especially as the Indumlus Superstitionum 


(8th cent. ) has a notice de Spurcalibus in Februario. 
For June we find Brachmanet, Brachot, or ‘ second 
May’ {ander Meije, etc.); for July Houmanet, 
Eouwot, or Hundevnaen', for Sept. Herbest, or 
‘second August’ {ander Ougest, etc.); for Oct. 
Winmanet (‘ wine-month ’), Herbest, or ander Her- 
best ; for Nov. Wintermanet, erste Winterm., 
dritta Herbest, Louprise (‘fall of the leaf’), 
Wolfm., Edlegm. etc. ; for Dec. Wintermanet, 
ander Winterm., Eartm. etc. 

Concerning the form of calendar which prevailed 
in Germany in heathen times we have no definite 
information ; but the fact that several of the above 
names are applied to different Roman months per- 
haps suggests that they originally denoted lunar 
months. 

The month-names used in the Netherlands, both 
now and in the past, differ somewhat from the 
German. The following are the commonest varie- 
ties : (1) iorttnmaand (meaning doubtful), Eardm. ; 
(2) Sprokkelmaand, Sporkel, Sille (the latter un- 
explained) ; (3) Lentemaand ; (4) Grasmaand 
(‘ grass-month’); (6) Bloeimaand (‘blossom-month’), 
etc.; (6) Zomermaand (‘ summer-month '), Braakm. 
etc. ; Ci) Hooimaand, etc.; (8) Oogstmaand, etc.; 

(9) Herfstmaand, Evenmaand (‘ oats-month ’ 1) ; 

(10) Wijnmaand,&te.i {11) Slagtmaand{‘ slaughter- 
month *), etc. ; (12) Wintermaand, etc. The modem 
Frisian names practically all agree with the Dutch. 

The native month-names used in Denmark are 
as follows; (1) Glugmaaned (‘window-month’!); 
(2) Blidemaaned (‘ cheerful-month’) or Gojemaaned 
(‘ giant-month ’) ; (3) Tormaaned (‘ winter-month ’) ; 
(4) Faaremaaned (‘ sheep-month ’) ; (6) Mejmaaned ; 
(6) Sommermaaned or Skmrsommer (‘bright sum- 
mer’); (7) Ormemaaned (‘worm- or snake-month ’) ; 
(8) Hbmaaned (‘hay -month’) or Hostmaaned 
{‘ autumn-month’) ; (9) Fw)fce7naonerf(‘ fish-month’); 
(10) Scedemaaned (‘sowing-month’) or Bidmaaned 
(‘ riding-month ’!); (11) Vxntermaaned’, (12) Jttle- 
maaned (‘Yule-month’). 

In Sweden we find: (1) Thore (‘giant-month’); 
(2) Gma(‘ winter-month’) ; (3) Blidem&nad, Blida •, 
(4) V&rant (‘^ring-work’); (5) Mai; (6) Mid- 
sommer', (7) Hbmanad, Hoant (‘hay-making ’); 
(8) Skdrdetndnad, Skortant (‘reaping-work’); (9) 
Hostm&nad ; (10) Blotmanad, Slagtmhnad (cf. the 
A.-S. and Dutch names for Nov.); (11) Vinter- 
manad; {12) Julmanad. 

In Norway a peculiar and apparently archaic 
calendar has continued in use down to the present 
time. The first three months are called respectively 
Torre (‘giant’), Gjd (‘ivinter’), and Krikla or 
Kvine (the latter two unexplained). For the 4th 
and 6th months we find only the name Voarmoanar 
(‘ spring-months ’) ; for the 6th and 7th, Sumar- 
moanar’, for the 8th and 9th, Haustmoanar •, for 
the 10th and 11th, Vinterstid; for the 12th, Jole- 
moane or Skammtid (‘short-time’). All these 
months are lunar. Jolemoane is said to denote 
the lunar month in which Yule (Christmas) falls, 
provided that it lasts until Jan. 6 ; otherwise the 
name is applied to the following lunar month. The 
Norwegian year is divided into summer and winter. 
The former be^s on Apr. 14, which is called 
Sumarmaal, and the latter on Oct. 14, called Vet- 
temcetter. This arrangement can be traced back 
to early times. 

In Iceland the first month has always been called 
Tkorri, the second G6i, the third usually Ein- 
mdnd^r (supposed to mean ‘one month’ before 
the beginning of summer). After this there is 
much variation. SA^tiiS (seed-time ’) varies between 
3 and 4, EggtiS {‘ eg^-timo’) and Stekk-ttiS (‘fold- 
time’ or ‘ lambing-time ’) between 4 and 5, Sdl- 
mdna^r (‘ sun-month ’) between 5 and 6. We find 
also: (4) Gaukmdna’Sr (‘cuckoo-month’), Harpa’5 
(unexplained) ; (5) Skerpla (unexplained) ; (6) Sel- 
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mdnaffr (‘monntain-pasture-month’); (7) Seyannir 
(‘hay-making’), Mi^sumar; (8) Tvinuinacir (‘double- 
month’?), ICornskicrlSmdn. (‘reaping-month’); (9) 
HdiLstyndn, ) (10) GorTndn, (* slaughter-month *?) ; 
(11) Frtrmdn. (‘frost-month’), Ylir (supposed to 
mean ‘howler,’ but perhaps identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon Giuli) ; {12) Hnitmdn. (‘ram-month’), 
Jdlmdn., and Mdrsitgr (‘marrow-sucker’?). The 
majority of these names can be traced back to the 
13th cent. ; but, with the exception of the first two 
or three, they do not seem to have been much used. 

The Icelandic months are not lunar, bnt they do 
not really correspond to ours. The year contained 
364 days, i.e. exactly 52 weeks, and was divided 
into winter and summer, the first three and last 
three months being included in winter and the rest 
in summer. Each month contained SOdays, except 
the third month of summer, which had an addi- 
tional 4 days, knoivn as Ankanmtr. The beginning 
of the fourth month, i.e. the beginning of summer, 
fell always on a Tliursday, between Apr. 9 and 16 
(O.S.), while the beginning of winter fell always on 
a Saturday, between Oct. 11 and 18. These dates 
were called respectively Sumarrtidl and Vetrnasir 
(the Norw. Sumarmaal and Vettcrncetter), though 
in each case the name was applied to the first three 
days. ‘ Jlidsummer ’ proper was the beginning of 
the fourth month of summer, and fell always on 
a Sunday, between July 13 and 20, while ‘mid- 
winter’ was the beginning of Tliorri, and fell 
always on a Friday, between Jan. 9 and 16. Every 
five or six years, a whole week, called SumarauM, 
was intercalated after the Aukanatr, i.e. imme- 
diately before ‘midsummer.’ The usual method 
of datmg was by the number of the week in summer 
or winter. 

An attempt has recently been made to show that 
this peculiar calendar is merely a modification of 
the Julian, determined by greater convenience in 
the reckoning of Easter. The number of dates on 
which Easter could fall was reduced thereby from 
thirty-five to five, while the beginning of summer 
coincided with the mean date for Thursday in 
Easter week. It is likely enough that Church 
influence did contribute towards the fixing of this 
date, but the assumption on which the theory as a 
whole mainly rests, viz. that the Northern peoples 
could not have kno'wn the week before they adopted 
Christianity, can hardly be admitted. According 
to native tradition, the Sumarauki was invented 
by a certain Thdrsteinn Surtr shortly after the 
middle of the 10th cent., at a time when it was 
found that the year of 364 days, which was already 
in use, did not really coincide with the solar year. 
The week may very well have been adopted quite 
early in Icelandic history as the standard division 
of tne year, in place of the lunar month. _ Such a 
change is probably to be ascribed to the isolation 
of the settlers, and the difficulty which they conse- 
quently found in determining or agreeing as to 
when intercalation should take place according to 
the lunar system. 

In spite of the great variety of names shown by 
the above lists, there is yet an appreciable nnmber 
of cases in which several Teutonic peoples apce in 
using the same term. These arc, m a rule, denved 
from occupations peculiar to certain penods of the 
year, e.g. ‘ hay -month,’ ‘ harvest-month, ‘ slaugh- 
ter-month.’ Again, there is no doubt that some 
names have become obsolete in certain countries. 
Thus in some parts of Sweden the marsh-raangoid 
is called trimjdlfcsgras, which points to the former 
existence of a month-name corresponding to the 
.-\..-S. Thrimilci. It has also been suggested that the 
A.-S. nomeifSamay bo related to OldChnrch Slavic 
lilo, ‘ summer.’ If so, it must be very anaent. 

The most important case of agreement, hoiverer, j 
is that of Goth. Jiuleis, A.-S. Giuh, and perhaps - 


Icel. Yhr ; for, though this word is clearly related 
to A.-S. Geohhol, Giol, O. Norse J6l, it is certainly 
not a recent derivative from it. The etymology o! 
the whole series of forms is quite obscure,”'but 
there is no reasonable grouna for doubting the 
antiquity of a midwinter festival among many, if 
not all, of the Teutonic peoples. Procopius, writ- 
ing in the middle of the 6th cent., says (Goth. ii. 15) 
that the inhabitants of Thule (i.e. Scandinai-ia) 
were for forty days in winter without the light of 
the sun. When thirty-five days had passed, it was 
their custom to send messengers to the mountains, 
and, as soon as they heard from them of the sun’s 
return, they began to celebrate the greatest of their 
festivals. This story as it stands is difficult to 
credit, for such a phenomenon could, of course, occur 
only in the extreme north of the peninsula ; but, 
at all events, it gives evidence for the e.xistenoe of 
a festival about the end of the first week in January, 
i.e. at precisely the same time as we find the Yule 
festival in later days. Apart from the sagas, 
we should notice especially a passage in the 
Chronicle of Thietmar of Merseburg (i. 9), where 
it is stated that the great nine-yearly festival 
at Leire {in SjuJlland) took place about the time 
of Epiphany. 

Other festivals were doubtless held at various 
seasons in the year, and the assumption that uni- 
formity prevailed everywhere is neither necessaiy 
nor probable. In the North, however, we hear 
frequentiy of two specially important festivals, one 
at tlie beginning of summer or ‘ towards summer,’ 
the other at the beginning of winter. The former 
may have coincided udth the great festival nt 
Upsala, which, according to a scholion (No. 137) 
in Adam of Bremen’s History, took place every 
nine years about the vernal equinox, though this 
cannot be regarded os quite certain. The latter 
was doubtless held at ‘ the winter nights’ ( Vetmeetr) 
in October. We bear also of religious festivals 
among the heathen Old Saxons about this time, 
and the A.-S. name Wintcrfylleth seems rather to 
suggest something of the same kind. Tacitus 
(Germ. 11) says that the ancient Gennani usually 
held their tribal gatherings either at the full moon 
or at the new moon, and in another passage (.ilnn. 
i. 50) he mentions a religious festival which seems 
to have taken place at a full moon in autumn. It 
is held by many scholars that the Teutonic year 
originally began at this time; and, tliough in- 
capable of actual proof, the view has much in its 
favour, especially os the ancient Gauls also appear 
to have begun their year in the autumn. 

As regards the interdependence between the 
festivals, Icelandic custom fixed an interval of 
ninety days (which points to the lapse of three full 
lunar months) between Vetrncetr and ‘midwinter’ 
(the old Yule), whereas the English year Avould seem 
to have begun at the third new moon after the 
beginning of winter. This accounts for the differ- 
ence between the two midwinter festivals, if we 
are to suppose that Vetmatr was originally a mean 
date for tne third full moon before the solstice, 
corresponding to the A-S. Winterfylleth, The 
Scandinavian Yule may have been shifted from the 
solstitial new moon to the follouing full moon, in 
consideration of the obviously greater convenience 
which the latter would present in northern lati- 
tudes ; but this, of course, can be regarded only os 
conjectural. 
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(Strass'burg, 1801), l.vv. ‘ Abend,’ ‘ Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreazeiten,’ ’Mond 
und Monat,’ ‘Morgen,’ ‘Nacht,’ ‘Tag,’ ‘Woche,’ and ‘Zeit- 
teilung.’ H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 

CALF.— See Bull. 

CALIFORNIA. — Fundamentally the religion 
of the Indians of California is very similar to 
that of savage and uncmlized races all the 
■world over. Like all such peoples, they cherished 
animistic notions, attributing life, intelligence, 
and especially supernatural power, virtually to all 
things. Nor did they lack the beliefs and prac- 
tices of shamanism, which is founded on the con- 
ception that certain men, through communication 
with the animated supernatural world, have the 
power to accomplish what is contrary to, or above, 
the events of ordinary experience. As elsewhere, 
belief in shamanistic powers circled mainly around 
disease and death, which were generally believed 
to he not only dispelled hut entirely caused by 
shamans. 

In common with the other American Indians, 
those of California made dancing, always ac- 
companied by singing, a conspicuous part of 
neany all their public ceremonies. They differed 
from almost all other tribes of North America in 
exhibiting a much weaker development of the 
ritualism and symbolism Avhich are perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the religion of the 
Americans as a whole. Practically all the ap- 
proaches to a system of writing devised in North 
America, whether in Mexico, Toicatan, or among 
the tribes of the United States and Canada, are 
the direct outcome of a desire for symbolic re- 
ligious expression. The California Indians, how- 
ever, are remarkably free even from traces of this 
graphic tendency, alike in their religion and in 
the more practical aspects of their life. In many 
parts of North America there is a considerable 
amount of fetishism, not of the crass type of 
Africa, but rather as a result of over-symbolism. 
This fetishistio tendency is very slightly developed 
in California, and that in spite of — or, as an 
Americanist would more properly say, on account 
of — the generally rude and primitive condition of 
culture. By contrast, as actions and -visible sym- 
bols are here a less important means of religious 
expression, words, both spoken and sung, are of 
greater significance. 

As an ethnographic province, the greater part 
of California plainly forms a unit. Two portions 
of the present political State, however, were 
sharply distinguisned from the remainder in point 
of culture during the native period, and these 
must usually be kept apart in all matters that 
concern ethnology and religion. One of these dis- 
tinctive culture areas comprises the extreme N.W. 
comer of the State, in the drainage of the lower 
Klamath and about Humboldt Bay. The other 
consists of what is usually knoivn as Southern 
California, extending from the Tehach^i Pass 
and mountains in the interior, and from Pt. Con- 
cepcion on the coast, southward to the Mexican 
boundary. The culture of the small N.W. area 
was in every way, and that of the larger Southern 
pro-vince at least in some respects, more highly 
organized and complex than that of the still larger 
and principal Central region, which comprised at 
least two-thirds of the State, and which, if such a 
selection is to be made, must be considered as the 
most typically Californian. 

The religious practices of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia fall into three well-marked divisions : (1) 
such observances as are followed and executed by- 
individuals, although their perpetuation is tradi- 
tionary and tribal — that is to say, customary db- 
tervances ; (2) indi-vidual practices resting upon a 
direct personal communication of an indi-vidual 


■with the supernatural world — in other words, 
shamanism ; (3) observances and practices which 
are not only the common property of the tribe by 
tradition, but in which the entire tribe or com- 
munity directly or indirectly participates — in 
other words, ceremonies. After discussing these 
three divisions of their religious practices, -we 
shall conclude -with a fourth section on their 
mythology. 

I. Customary observances. — These are as 
strongly developed here as farther north along the 
Pacific slope. This \V. coast region thus differs 
as a whole from the interior and E. parts of the 
continent, where such observances are usually a 
less conspicuous feature than tribal ceremonies. 
By far the most important of the observances in 
California are those relating to death. Next come 
those connected with birth and sexual functions. 
Beliefs and practices centring in the individual’s 
name are of importance particularly in so far as 
they are connected -with the customs relating to 
death. There are also restrietions and supersti- 
tions as to food. 

Death was considered to bring defilement, and 
almost everywhere entailed purification cere- 
monies. In the N.W. region these were par- 
ticularly important, and among such tribes as the 
Hupa and Yurok tlie observance of this purifica- 
tion, the most essential part of which was the 
recitation of a formula, was the most stringently 
exacted religious custom. The method of dispos- 
ing of the dead varied locally between burial and 
cremation, cremation being practised over at least 
half of the State. Air-burial and sea-burial have 
nowhere been found. Mourning, which consisted 
primarily of sin^ng and waUing, began immedi- 
ately upon the occurrence of death, and continued 
for about a day, although it was sometimes longer 
protracted by the nearest relatives of the deceased. 
Among some tribes this mourning commenced 
with full vigour some time before impending 
death, often during the full consciousness of the 
patient and u-ith his approval. Mutilations on 
the part of the mourners were not practised to any 
great extent, except that the hair was almost 
universally cut more or less, especially by the 
women. Mourning observances were almost always 
carried further by women than by men. Among 
some tribes of the Sierra Nevada the widow did 
not speak from the time of her husband’s death 
until the folio-wing annual tribal mourning cere- 
mony. Except in the case of the N.W. tribes, 
who possessea more elaborately constructed dwell- 
ings of wood, the house in which a death had 
occurred was not nsed again but was burned. Ob- 
jects that had been in personal contact or associ- 
ated -with the deceased were similarly shunned 
and destroyed. The name of the dead was not 
spoken. Even the word which constituted his 
name was not used in ordinary discourse, a cir- 
cumlocution or newly coined word being em- 
ployed. It is certain that this stringently ob- 
served custom has been a factor in the marked 
dialectic differentiation of the languages of Cali- 
fornia. In N.W. California even the accidental 
mention of the name of the dead could be com- 
pensated for only by the payment of a consider- 
able sum. Some property and food were buried 
with the corpse. The idea that the articles were 
for use in the world of the dead was not so strong 
a motive for such acts as the feeling that the ob- 
jects had been defiled by association with the dead, 
and the desire to express sincerity of monming. 

On the whole, the immediate observances of 
death pale in importance before the annual public 
mourning ceremony, which is everywhere, except 
in the N.W. region, one of the most deeply-rooted 
and spectacular acts of worship. 
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_ Observances connected with sexual functions, 
inclnding birth, are next in importance after those 
relating to death. The menstruating woman was 
every where regarded as unclean, and was excluded 
especially from acts of worship. Not infrequent 
was the conception that she contaminated food, 
especially meat. Among many tribes she was ex- 
cluded from the_ house and conhned to a menstrual 
hut. Her refraining from all but the most neces- 
sary activity was sometimes deemed essential. 
All these obseiwances were greatly intensified at 
the time of a girl’s first menstruation, a condition 
for which most of the languages of California 
possess a distinctive word. The girl at this period 
was thought to be possessed of a particular degree 
of supernatural power. One of the injunctions 
most strongly laid upon her was not to look about 
her. She kept her head bowed, and was forbidden 
to see the world and the sim. Some tribes covered 
her with a blanket, IMany of the customs in this 
connexion most strongly resembled tlmse of the 
North Pacific coast, e.g. the prohibition against 
the ^I’s touching or scratching her head with her 
hand, a special implement being furnished for the 
purpose. Some form of public ceremony, often 
accompanied by a dance and sometimes by a form 
of ordeal for the girl, was practised nearly every- 
where. 

_ Religious customs connected with fiiV/A con- 
sisted in part of observances before the birth of 
the child, in part of observances after birth, and 
especially of restrictions imposed on one or both 
of the parents after its birth. Practices affecting 
the child itself, or the mother before its birth, 
related in great part to food. The newly-born 
child was usually washed, often repeatedly. The 
mother after a birth was regarded as more or less 
defiled. Either the mother was, or both father and 
mother were, usually inhibited from activity for 
some time after a birth. The eouvade in its strict 
form, nith restrictions imposed entirely upon the 
father to the exclusion or the mother, does not 
seem to be found. 

In N.'W. California there is a special develop- 
ment of spoken formula, whose content is little 
else than a myth, and which not only constitute 
the basis and essential element of public cere- 
monies, but are connected pith almost all cus- 
tomary observances. To such an extent had these 
formuliB groim into the mind of these Indians as 
being what is most sacred and most efficacious in j 
all aspects of religion, that they partly supplanted 
shamanism. Not only purification from death and 
other defilement, but luck in hunting and fishing, 
and success in felling trees and making baskets, in 
the acquisition of wealth, in short, in the proper 
achievement of every human wish, were thought 
to be accomplished by the proper knowledge and 
recitation of these myth-formula!. 

2. Shamanism. — Shamanism, the supposed indi- 
vidual control of the supenintural through a per- 
sonally acquired power of communication with the 
^irit-world, rests upon much the same basis in 
California as elsewhere in North America, m 
general, among uncivilized tribes, the simpler the 
stage of culture the more important the shaman. 
There is thus a contrast between the rude, simple- 
minded Indians of California and those of the 
Plains and of the South-West, where the rapre- 
maoy of the shaman is rather obscured by that of 
the priest conversant with ceremcraies. 

The most common way of acquiring shamanistic 
power in California, as m so many other parte of 
the world, is by dreaming. A spirit — be it that 
of an animal, a place, the sun or other natural 
object, of a deceased relative, or an entirely un- 
embodied spirit-visits the future medicme-man 
in his dreams, and the connexion thus establisheu 


between them is the source and basis of the 
latter’s power. This spirit becomes the guardian- 
spirit or ‘personal.’ Prom it he receives the song 
or rite, and the knowledge, which enable him to 
cause or remove disease, and to do and endure 
what other men cannot. In California, with a 
few special exceptions, the custom of hai-ing an 
animal as guardian-spirit does not seem so preva- 
lent as elsewhere. Occasionally it is the ghost of 
a person who has once lived, usually a relative. 
Perhaps more frequently it is merely a spirit ns 
such, not connected with any tangible embodiment 
or form. In certain regions the making vision, 
or trance, is recognized as a means of acquiring 
shamanistic power. A person is in a wild desolate 
place, perhaps hunting. Suddenly there is an 
appearance before him. He becomes unconscious, 
and while in this state receives his supernatural 
power (cf. also Co.MSiUNlov with Deitv [Araer.]). 
On his return to his people he is for a time de- 
mented or physically aflected. The concept of 
a guardian -spirit is mucli less clearly defined 
among the N.IV. tribes, with whom the posses- 
sion of ‘pains’ — the small material but super, 
natural objects which cause disease — rather than 
of true spirits, seems to be what is generally 
associated with shamanistic power. The majority 
of the shamans here, and those supposed to be 
most powerful, are women. 

In parte of Southern California also the idea 
of the guardian-spirit does not seem to be well 
developed. Here the method of acquiring sha- 
manistic power is almost exclusively by dreams. 
Among the Mohave, myths and not a personal 
meeting or communion uith an individual spirit 
constitute the subject of the dreams. Tlie Mohave 
shamans believe that they were present at the 
beginning of the world, before mankind had sepa- 
rated into tribes. They were with the great leader 
and semi-creator Mastamho. They saw him sing- 
ing, bloiring, and rubbing over the body of a si^ 
man, and from him they thus learned the actions 
and speeches which constitute their power. The 
Mohave universally speak of having dreamed 
these scenes, but also state that tliey dreamed 
them before birth ; in other words, that they were 
present in spirit form at the beginning of tlie 
world, at the time when all power, shamanistic 
and other, was established and allotted. It is ob- 
vious that, with this conception as the basis of 
their whole religion, there is but little room among 
them for any beliefs as to guardian-spirits of the 
nsnal kind. Of course nothing limits the shaman 
to one spirit, and among many or most tribe.s, 
such as tne ^^aidu, a powerful medicine-man may 
possess a great number. 

Frequently in Central and N.'W. California there 
is some more or less public ceremony at which 
a new shaman is, so to speak, initiated before 
he exercises his rawers. The body of initiated 
shamans do not form any society or as-sociation, 
nor do they otherwise appear to act in concert. 
The ceremony is rather an occasion that marks 
the first public appearance of the novice, in which 
he receives for his own good, and presumably 
for that of the community al.so, the a-ssistance of 
the more experienced persons of his profession. 
This ceremony is usually held in the ceremonial 
chamber, and is accompanied by dancing. The 
efforts of the older shamans are directed toward* 
giving the initiate a firm and permanent control of 
the spirits, which have only half attached 
selves to him, and which are thought to be stiU 
more or less rebelliomi. 

A special cla =3 of shamans, found to a greater or 
less extent probably among all the Central tribes, 
are the so-called bear-doctors — shaman* who have 
received power from grizzly bears. J<ot only ca» 
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the bear-shamans assume the form of hears, m 
they do in order to inflict vengeance on their 
enemies, but it is believed that they can be killed 
an indefinite number of times -when in this .u rn, 
and each time return to life. The rattlesnake- 
doctor, who cured or prevented the bite of the 
rattlesnake, was usually distinct from other 
medicine-men. Among the Yuki, his power, like 
that of the rattlesnake, was associated with the 
sun ; among the Maidu, with the thunder. Among 
the Yokuts the rattlesnake-shamans annually held 
a public ceremony designed to prevent rattlesnake 
bites among the tribe. On this occasion they dis- 
played their power over the snakes by handling 
them in a manner analogous to that of the Hopi, 
and by even allowing themselves to he bitten. 
Bain-doctors were much looked up to in the south- 
ern half of California. 

As everywhere else, the practice of shamanism 
in California circles about disease and death. It 
is probably more narrowly limited to this phase 
than in almost anj other portion of North America. 
That the medicme-men who could cure disease 
were also those who must cause it, unless it were 
the direct consec[uence of an infraction of some 
religious observance or prohibition, was an almost 
universal belief. The killing of medicine-men was 
therefore of frequent occurrence. Among some 
tribes, as the Yokuts, the medicine-man who had 
lost several patients was held responsible for their 
death by their relatives. Among the Mohave also, 
murder seems to have been the normal end of the 
medicine-man. In the N.W. region the shaman 
who failed to cure was forced to return the fee 
which he had received in advance. 

Disease, as among most primitive peoples, was 
usually held to he caused by small material obiects 
which had in a supernatural way been mad^e to 
enter the body. Their determination and extrac- 
tion was the principal office of the medicine-man, 
and, as elsewhere, extraction was most frequently 
accomplished by sucking. In certain regions, 
especially the South, the tubular pipe was brought 
into requisition for this purpose. The disease- 
causing object might he a bit of hair, a stick, an 
insect or small reptile, a piece of hone, deer sinew, 
or almost any other material. In N. California it 
was not an ordinary physical object working mis- 
chief by its mere presence in the body, but an 
object itself supernatural and called a ‘ pam.’ These 
‘pains ’ are variously described, frequently as being 
sharp at both ends, clear as ice, ana possessing the 
power of moving. In some cases two classes of 
medicine-men were distinguished, one diagnosing, 
the other treating the patient. Sucking is not 
always resorted to. The Mohave blow or spit over 
their patients and stroke or knead their bodies. 
Medicines and drugs are but little used, and in a 
manner that gives no opportunity for their physio- 
logical efficacy. Four or five drops — the number 
varying according to the ceremonial number of the 
tribe — of a weak decoction may be given to the 
patient or even applied to him only externally. 
Tobacco is employed to a considerable extent by 
shamans, but is of equal importance in other aspects 
of reli^on. 

3. Ceremonies. — ^Apart from such public ob- 
servances as the shaman-initiation, menstrual- 
dance, and victory-celebration, which, while gener- 
ally participated in,_ are performed primarily for 
the benefit of individuals, the ceremonies or the 
California Indians which are of a really public or 
communal purpose and character fall into three 
classes : (1) mourning ceremonies ; (2) initiation 
ceremonies connected with a secret society ; and 
(3) a more varied group of dances and other ob- 
servances, all of which nave as a common aim the 
benefit either of the community or of the world at 


large, as, for instance, when they cause a good crop 
of acorns and natural products, make the avoid- 
ance of rattlesnake bites possible, or prevent the 
occurrence of disease, earthquake, flood, and other 
calamities. 

(1) Of these three classes the mourning ceremonies 
are at least as important as the others, and by far 
the most distinctive of the State as an ethnographic 
province, although neither they nor the secret 
society are found in the specialized N.W. area. 
The mourning ceremonies are absent also from the 
Athapascan, Yuki, and Porno tribes in the coast 
region as far south as the Bay of San Francisco, 
but outside of this strip in the N. coast region 
they are universal in the State. Among the 
Maidu they are usually knoivn as ‘burning,’ 
among the Mi wok as ‘ cry ’ ; among the Y okuts they 
have been called ‘ dance of the dead,’ and among 
the Mohave and Yuma ‘annual.’ These cere- 
monies are usually participated in by a number of 
visiting communities or villages. They last for 
one or more nights, during which crjdng and 
wailing, sometimes accompanied by singing and 
exhortation, are indulged in, and find their climax 
in a great destruction of property. While those 
who nave recently lost relatives naturally take a 
prominent part, the ceremony as a whole is not 
a personal but a tribal one. Among the Yokuts, 
and probably other tribes, it is immediately followed 
by a dance of a festive nature, and usually there is 
a definitely expressed idea that this general cere- 
mony puts an end to all individual mournings 
among the participants. Participation in the 
ceremony is sometimes obtained by producing a 
membership-string or necklace, the receipt and the 
return of which are both marked by payments or 

E resents. Among the Maidu the purpose of the 
uming of property is to supply the ghosts of the 
dead ivith clothing, property, and food. In some 
cases images are made to represent the dead, and 
are burned with the property offered. 

(2) Initiation ceremonies, which result in some- 
thing analogous to a secret society, are found in 
the whole State ivith the exception of the N.W. 
region and the agricultural tribes of the extreme 
S.E. There are usually no paraphernalia or in- 
signia of a society, no degrees or ranks, no member- 
ship or other organization, nor is there the definite 
purpose of an actual society. In so far as a society 
may be said to exist, its principal purpose and its 
only public function is the initiation of boys as 
new members. To a certain extent the initiates 
are regarded as a class or council having a more or 
less indefinite authority over religious matters 
affecting the community. The precepts imparted 
to the initiates, other than ritualistic knomedge, 
seem to be of the most general kind. In many 
ways this initiation may be regarded as a puberty 
ceremony for boys, corresponding to the first- 
menstruation ceremony of girls. Among the 
Yokuts of Central California and in S. California 
the initiation was accompanied hy the drink- 
ing of toloache or jimson-weed, the stupor and 
visions produced by which were regarded as 
supernatural. In S. California hoys were made 
to undergo severe tests of pain ana endurance at 
the initiation ceremony. 

(3) The public ceremonies other than mourning 
and initiation observances, in other words the 
tribal dances of California, differ entirely in the 
three culture regions, which must therefore be 
considered separately. 

(a) In the Central area these dances were mostly 
held in the large assembly-house, and either lasted 
for a number of nights or consisted of a series of 
successive dances extending over a considerable 
period. Some of the dances were named after 
animals, and in these there was usually some 
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imitation of the actions of animals. Actual masks 
employed. In the Sacramento valley 
and adjacent region there was some impersonation 
of mythical characters, as of the creator Taikomol 
among the Yuki, and of the mytliical Kuksu 
among the Pomo and others. Hiere seems to 
have been nothing corresponding to an altar. 
The dancers were painted, but crudely and with 
simple symbolism. An important character in 
most ceremonies was the clown or hulToon, part 
of whose duties was to caricature the more serious 
performance. 

The exact nature and relation of the various 
dances of most of the tribes of the Central region 
are very little knoum. Probably a typical example 
is furnished by the Maidu of the Sacramento 
valley, who declare that their ceremonies were 
obtained from_ their neighbours the Wintun. 
Among the Maidu the ceremonies -were performed 
in winter, and constituted a series of fifteen or 
more distinct dances, coming for the most part in 
a definite order. These, so far as known, are the 
following: Hesi, Luyi, Loli, Salalu-ngkasi, Duck, 
Bear, Coyote, Creeper, Turtle, Aloli-ngkasi, Yokola- 
ngkasi, Moloko-ngkasi, Deer, Aki, Hesi. The 
majority of these dances were performed by men, 
but some by women only. Each has its character- 
istic paraphernalia. At least some of these seem to 
represent mythical characters. Farther to the 
south, among the Yokuts of the Tulare basin, such 
ceremonies do not seem to have been practised. ; 
Here the majority of the public ceremonies, like j 
the rattlesnake ceremony which has been men- 
tioned, are of the nature of shamanistic perform- 
ances, 

( 6 ) In N.W, California the more important 
ceremonies can be held only at certain spots, and 
the performance of the same ceremony always 
varies somewhat in ditrerent localities. The per- 
formers do not represent mythological or other 
characters, and do not imitate animals. The 
essential religious portion of the ceremony consists 
in the recital of a sacred formula. These formulas 
relate specifically to the exact locality at which 
the dances are held, and therefore vary consider- 
ably from spot to spot. The public portions of the 
ceremony, such as the dancing, are practically 
dissociated from this purely religious element. 
The dancers are mostly young men, ndthout any 
knowledge of the ceremony other than of the 
simple dance-step and songs. Tlie paraphernalia 
which they wear belong neither to them nor to the 
priests, but to wealthy men of the tribe, to wliom 
the occasion is an all-important opportunity for 
the display of their wealth, which consists in i 
large part of the dancing regalia, the possession 
of which is the chief condition of their social 
prominence. The most important ceremonies are 
the deer-skin dance and the jumping dance, the 
former held at six or eight, the latter at a some- 
what larger number of places. The purpose of 
both dances is the good of the world, earthquake 
and disease being prevented and a food supply 
ensured by their performance. ^ 

(c) In S. California such ceremonies as partake 
of the nature neither of mourning nor of initiation 
rites are conspicuous by the prominence of the 
myth element. They consist essentially of long 
series of songs, occnpying one or more nights, 
which recount, in part directly, hut more often 
by aUnsion, a myth. In some ciwes dancing by 
men or women accompanies the singing, but this 
18 never spectacular. Being only _ ceremonial 
recitations of myths, these ceremonies are not 
attached in their performance to specific localities ; 
when dancing regalia are used, they we of Hie 
simplest character ; nor is there opportunity tor 
either altar or ritnal. The predominance of tnc 


mourning element in the ceremonies of this region 
18 further shown by the fact that among some 
tnbes, as Hie Mohave, these singing ceremonies, 
besides being performed independently, are also 
continued for many hours at every death. 

The ceremonial chamber has a distinctive charac- 
ter in each of the three culture areas. In the 
Central region it is a large, circular, dome-shaped 
structure, partly underground and with a covering of 
earth. It serves also as a place of assembly, and 
probably, at least at times, as a sudatoiy, whence 
its popular name of ‘sweat-house.’ In the N.W. 
the sweat-house is quite small, always entirely 
underground, and its roof consists of hoards with- 
out a covering of earth. It is used primarily for 
sweating, and is the regular sleeping-place of all 
adult males. It is not used for public ceremonies 
except in the case of the dance at the initiation of 
shamans. In the South the ceremonial stnicture 
is not a house, hut either a mere enclosure of brush, 
as among the Mission tribes, or a simple shade of 
brush on upright posts, as among the Mohave. 
This type of ceremonial structure is also found 
in the southern part of the Central region among 
the Yokuts. 

4. Mythology, — In mytholoCT an important 
dilierence between the three culture areas again 
appears. The N. W. mythologies are characterized 
pnraarily by a very deeply-impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished race, which, by first 
Hying the life and performing the actions of man- 
kind, was the proaucer of all human institutions 
and arts, as well as of many of the phenomena of 
nature. Second in importance are myths dealing 
until culture-heroes, more or less of the trickster 
type familiar from so many other parts of North 
America. In Central California, on the other 
hand, there is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions. The concep- 
tion of the creator is often quite lofty, and tricky 
exploits are not usually connecteu with him. 
Often there is an antithesis between this beneficent 
and truly Divine creator and a second character, 
usually the coyote,_who in part co-operates with 
the creator, but in part thwarts him, being 
responsible for the death of mankind and other 
imperfections in tlie scheme of the world. In the 
northern half of the Central region the creator is 
generally anthropomorphic j if not, he is merged 
into one personage ivith the coyote. In the 
Bonthem half of tlie Central region the creators 
seem always to he animals, with the dignified and 
wise eagle as chief. The comparatively elaborate 
and consistent creation-myths of Central California 
are ethnographically of significance, on account 
of the scanty development of such myths among 
the American Indians in general. The myths of 
the Central region, not directly concerned with 
creation, are mostly stories of adventure, of much 
the same type os European folk- and fairy-tales. 
They do not explain the origin of phenomena 
except in a casual, i-solated way, and arc only 
very rarely of ceremonial import. In S. Califoniia 
there ore no real creation-myths. The various 
animate and inanimate cxistencc-s in the world arc 
believed to have been born from heaven and earth 
as the first parents. 

The great bnlk of the S. California origin-myth 
consists of a history of mankind, at first as a 
single tribe, and later centred in the tribe which 
tells the story. In the successive experiences 
of this group of people, which are accompanied 
by more or less jonrneying, the world is prailn^ly 
brought to its present stage, and all the institu- 
tions of mankind are developed. The people are 
under the guidance of one or two great Icadcm 
at least one of whom always dies or departs aHcr 
giving bis beneficent directions The thoroughly 
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Pueblo and S.W. character of such myths is 
obvious. They are usually followed to a greater 
or less extent by migration legends, recounting 
the wandering and conflicts of diflerent tribes or 
dans. The ^ots of the remaining myths are not 
very different in essence from the adventure stories 
of the Central region, hut are both much longer 
and more elaborate, and at the same time dis- 
tinctively ritualistic, forming as they do the basis 
or framework of the singing ceremonies which 
have been described. 

The world is usually regarded as surrounded by 
water, sometinies as floating upon it. It is often 
secured by four or five pillars, ropes, or other 
supports. Beyond where earth and sky meet there 
is often anotner land. The dead sometimes go 
below, sometimes above, sometimes across the 
ocean to the west, and sometimes to the more or 
less distant parte of this earth. The entrance to 
the world of the dead is pointed out by some tribes. 
People who have temporarily died have been there 
and have returned to describe it. Dances consti- 
tute the principal occupation of the dead. No 
ideas of future rewards and punishments, based on 
conduct in this life, have been found ; and if any 
exist, they must be but scantily developed. As in 
other parts of the world, there are occasional ideas 
of transmigration of souls into animals, but these 
are nowhere systematically worked out or of any 
reli^ous importance. 
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A. L. Kroeber. 

CALL, CALLING (koXcTv, Kh^ois). — i. The Bib- 
lical data. — In the NT and in Christian theology 
‘ call ’ and * calling ’ are technical terms to denote 
God’s efficacious summons to individuals to par- 
take of the redemptive blessings to which tney 
have been ^pointed in His eternal purpose (Ro 
8^). The Divine call is the act in which the 
Divine election (g.u.) is revealed and resdized. 
Those whom God calls to salvation He has previ- 
ously elected ; those whom He elects He proceeds 
to call. For this specific use 'of the word ‘ call,’ 
which meets us constantly in the Epistles, and, 
above all, in those of St. Paul, there are sugges- 
tions in the OT, in the employment of it to denote 
a Divine summons to a particular task or privilege 
or vocation — a summons which is not to be distin- 
guished from a Divine command or decree, as in 
wie call of Abraham (Gn 12' ; cf. He 11®), of Moses 
(Ex 3“), of Isaiah (Is 6®), of the people of Israel 
(Is 42® 48“). In the NT the word continues to be 
\ised in the sense of the summons of an individual 
to a particular duty or vocation (Ac 13®, Ro 1', 
1 Co 1'), and St. Paul stUl recognizes a Peculiar 
calling of the Jews as a people, of which God will 
never repent (Ro 11®®). Bnt in their technical 
employment ‘call’ and ‘calling’ have reference, 
not to a particular duty or life-task, but to a place 
in the Divine Kingdom (1 Th 2'®) ; not to an in- 
heritance of national privilege, but to the enjoy- 
ment of personal saving blessings that are proffered 
VOL. in. — lo 


not to the Jews only, but also to the Gentiles (Ro 
9®®, 1 Co 1®®). 

When we look more closely at the Christian’s 
calling as it is set forth in the NT, we notice the 
following characteristics. It comes from God Him- 
self (1 Co 1®), and for this reason it is described as 
a ‘high calling’ (Ph 3**), a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 3'). It comes to men through the revelation 
of God in Christ (Ph 3'*, 1 P 6'®), and is mediated 
to the individual by the message of the gospel 
(1 Th 2'®'', 2 Th 2'*). It is not conditional upon 
human works or merit, but is the outcome solely 
of God’s eternal puroose and grace (Ro 8®®, 2 Ti 1®). 
In the strict use of the word, the call is always 
an effectual call. The ‘called’ (kXitt-oI) and the 
‘elect’ (iKheicrol) are co-extensive and interchange- 
able terms (Ro 8®*, 1 Co I®®''-, 1 P 2®, 2 P 1'®, Rev 
17'*). In the Gospels, it is true, we have the 
saying of Jesus (Mt 22'* [20'®® is probably spuri- 
ous, cf. RV]), ‘ Many are called (/cXijrol), but few 
chosen (^xXejrroI),’ in which ‘ called ’ has a wider 
reference. It seems evident, however, that our 
Lord in this utterance is not using either Khrjrol 
or iKhcKTol in the technical way in which, mainly 
through St. Paul’s influence, they came to be em- 
ployed as theological correlatives. The preceding 
parable shows that in this verse the ‘ called ’ are 
all to whom the general invitation of the Divine 
love comes, while the ‘ chosen ’ are those who 
accept the invitation (v.'®) and also show them- 
selves worthy of it (w.""'*). This saying of Jesus 
justifies the distinction familiar in the old the- 
ology between the vocatio externa and the vocatio 
interna — the outward and the effectual call (cf. 
the Westminster Assembly’s Larger Catechism, 
QQ. 67, 68). There is a Divine invitation to the 
privileges of the Kingdom which is free and uni- 
versal in its scope (Mt 22®, Ac 2®', Ro 10“, 1 Ti 
2®- 4) — an invitation which men may either accept 
or refuse. But, apart from this verse in the Gos- 
pels, the Boteriological use in the NT of ‘call,’ 
‘calling,’ ‘called,’ appears to restrict the words 
to the sense of on effectual call — a call that issues 
in salvation. 

The fact that this ‘ high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph 3'*) is co-extensive ivith election and 
predestination (Ro 8®®’®®) does not obviate the neces- 
sity of human conditions to its being realized. 
The primary condition is faith, which responds to 
God’s call and grasps the offer of His grace therein 
conveyed (1 Th 2'®, 1 Co 1®'). The next is the 
moral and spiritual effort involved in the very 
nature of the calling as a holy calling (2 Ti 1®), a 
calling to be saints (Ro 1®, 1 Co 1®). The Christian 
must ‘ press on toward the goal unto the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ (Ph 3'*). 
He must give diligence to make his calling and 
election sure (2 P 1'®). The existence of these 
human conditions does not contradict the truth 
that the Divine call rests upon a previous election 
and predestination. God’s eternal purpose of sal- 
vation must include all the elements, together 
with all the conditions, which enter into the pro- 
cess of realizing it ; and so must leave room for 
the exercise of that moral freedom to which the 
NT bears constant testimony, and of which men 
are assured by their own moral consciousness. 
Yet, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that even these conditions are themselves con- 
ditioned. Christians work out their own salvation 
because God Himself is working in them both the 
willing and the working (Ph 2'®-'®). It is His 
Spirit that disposes them to respond to His call, 
that puts saving graces into their hearts, and so 
stirs up, increases, and strengthens those gracM, 

‘ as that they more and more die unto sin and rise 
unto newness of life’ [Larger Catechism, Q. 76). 
St. Paul sums up this aspect of the matter when 
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he says, ‘Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it ’ (1 Th 6*^). 

2 . The historic^ development — The starting- 
point here is provided by Augustine, whose doc- 
trine of the aosoluteness of predestinating grace 
M to a distinction between ‘ election ’ and * voca- 
tion ’--between a Divine decree which issues in 
salvation, and a summons to repentance and con- 
version which comes through the gospel and espe- 
cially through the Church as the depository of 
grace. Ordinarily the elect would receive the call 
through contact with the historical revelation in 
Christianity, but in the sovereignty of the Divine 
grace this might he dispensed with (de Prmdest. 
IX. 17). On the other hand, it was only in the 
case of the elect that the call could issue in salva- 
tion (xyiil. 37). Thomas Aquinas, who in bis 
theological scheme adhered very closely to Augus- 
tine’s teaching on predestination and grace, re- 
garded_ the call as the means employeu by God 
for givmg eliect to His sovereign choice {Summa 
Theol. i. Q. 23, art. 2), and distinguished between 
the vocatio exterior, which comes through the 
OTeacher, and the vocatio interior, which is a 
Divinely implanted impulse towaids the good 
{Sentent. iv. dist. 17, Q. 1. artt, 1, 2). See also 
art. Grace (Kom. Cath. doctrine of). In the post- 
Reformation theology, Lutheran scholasticism (of 
which Galovius and Quenstedt may be taken as 
types) represented the Divine vocation as inaugu- 
rating the process of salvation. A distinction was 
made betiveen the vocatio generalis, which comes 
through the revelation of nature, and the vocatio 
speciatis, which comes through the Christian gos- 
pel, especially as mediated by the word and sacra- 
ments of the Church. The vocatio speciatis was 
further defined as seria, eMcax, and universalis. 
It was seria as being reiu and earnest; ejjicax, 
inasmuch as the Spirit Himself is working in- 
herently in the word, so that, where men do not 
resist and refuse, conversion is sure to follow; 
universalis, as coming to all men alike without 
distinction of time or place (Seeberg, PEW, ii. 
658). The last quality was specified in the interest 
of the desire to avoid that appearance of arbi- 
trariness in the exercise of the Divine sovereignty 
which is suggested by the withholding of the 
^eciol call from so many Individuals and peoples. 
It was assumed that as a matter of fact the offer 
of the gospel had actually been made to the whole 
world at three different points in human histoiy ; 
first, when the Protevangelium was announced^ to 
Adam ; next, in the days of Noah ; finally, during 
the age of the Apostles, by whom the gospel was 
supposed to have been carried throughout the 
whole inhabited world (of. Hodge, Sysl. Theol., 
1872, ii. 645). That the knowledge of God’s way of 
salvation and free invitation to accept it has since 
been so widely lost, is thus to be attributed not to 
the Divine purpose, but to the ingratitude and sin 
of man (Quenstedt, Syst, Theol., 1685, III. v. 1). 

In the Reformed theology as represented by 
Calvin, the call is that in which the Divine elec- 
tion is first realized (Instil, m. xxiv. 10). _A dis- 
tinction is drau-n, however, between two different 
kinds of call. There is an external call made 
through the preaching of the word, whiph_ is uni- 
versal, not in the impossible sense that it is^ abso- 
lutely world-wide, hut as being addressed without 
distinction to every one who hears it. There i^ 
farther, a special or internal call, whereby, through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the word preached 
is implanted in the heart as a seed of life (to. 8). 
For Calvin the call is effectual, not, as for the 
Lutheran theologians, because the word carncs 
within it an inherent converting potentiahty, but 
because, through the power of the Holy Spmt 
working ah extra, it actually effects conversion 


(t6. 1, 2). This is the idew of ‘effectual calling’ 
which was adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
and IS set forth in the Confession of Faith (ch. x.) 
«ie Larger Catechism {<l 67), and the Shorter 
Catechism (Q. 31). 
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CALVINISM, — By Calvinism is understood in 
this article the system of theological belief specially 
associated with the name of John Calvin, and 
embodied in substance in the Confessions and 
Catechisms of that section of the Protestant Church 
known as ‘Reformed,’ in distinction from the 
Lutheran. Calvinism might also he taken to 
include the system of ecclesiastical polity (Presby- 
terian) outlined hy Calvin, and very generally 
found associated with his type of doctrine in 
Clmrches that have adopted the latter. Since, 
however, this connexion of doctrine and polity is 
hy no means universal, it will he sufficient to con- 
sider polity only so far as it is a manifest outgrowth 
from the doctrmal principles. It will be found, ns 
we proceed, that historically Calvinism has been 
associated with many forms of Church government 
and order. In the English Reformation, e.q., 
Calvinistic doctrines were allied for a time with 
Episcopalinnism ; so in Ireland ; Calvin’s doctrines 
moulded the Puritan theology ; they were largely 
taken over into Congregationalism, and ruled it 
till recent times ; there liave been, and are, Calvin- 
istic Baptiste and Methodists. Presbyterianism 
itself exhibits many modifications. The differentia 
of Calvinism, therefore, must be sought not in 
polity but in doctrine. 

Two tbiims have to he home in mind in judging 
rightly of Calvinism : (I) The first is that, wiile 
Calvinism has, to a greater e.xtent than any other 
system, a unity of view arising from the presence 
of a great central, controlling idea, there is little 
in its particular doctrines, taken by themselves, 
peculiar to Calvin. Its predestination doctrine, 
e.g., generally regarded as its niost cliaracteristic 
feature, is at least as old as Augustine ; it was up- 
held by most of the greater schoolmen (far Britain, 
cf. A. P. Mitchell, The Westminster Assembly, 
pp. 326 ff., 346) ; it was maintained hy Luther and 
Zwingli as stoutly as by Calvin himself. For the 
rest, Its doctrines of the Trinity and of the Person 
of Christ are those of the Ecumenical Councils, 
and its Evangelical doctrines — including the Atone- 
ment and Justification by Faith, without works or 
merits of the sinner’s oivn — are in the main the 


common heritage of Protestantism. What Calvin 
did was to mould these doctrines into n logically 
articulated system, under the guidance of the great 
determining thought of God’s absolute sovereignty 
in the worlds both of nature and of spirit, and to 
give them a form fitted to exercise^ the_ stronge.st 
influence on both intellect and will, in the in- 
diridnals and peoples accepting them. (2) Tlie 
second thing to be kept in view is that Calvinism, 
in its hi.storical course, bos, without abandoning 
its fundamental principles, undergone lnrge_ dw- 
trinal modifications. It has proved ite_ vitality in 
the different shapes it has assumed in different 
countries, and under new conditions. Calvinism, 
as time has shown, is not immobile, bnt i.s, in some 
respects, the most plastic of all systems ; hence 
its power of indefinite expansion, its capncity of 
throwing out new shoots and of adjusting itself to 
changing environments, and its ability to a'-siroilnte 
new ideas. It is not enongh, accordingly, in dc- 
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picting Calvinism, to expound the Calvinism of 
Calvin himself ; it must oe shown how his type 
of doctrine has worked itself out in subsequent 
developments. 

I. John Calvin and his influence. — Our sketch 
may properly begin with a brief account of Calvin 
himself, from whom, distinctively, the system 
takes its name. The place deservedly assigned to 
the commanding personality of Luther in con- 
nexion with the 16th cent. Keformation should 


not blind us to the fact that the spiritual move- 
ment which hears this name had not one origin, 
hut several distinct origins. Leffevre in France 
and Zwingli in Switzerland were preaching a pure 
Gospel before Luther’s name had been heard of (on 
Lefevre, cf. Doumergue, Jean Galvin, vol. i. hk. ii. 
ch. 2). Distinct in origin, the streams were kept 
still further distinct in their after-flow hy the 
disputes which early arose between the German and 
the Swiss Reformers on the subject of the Sacra- 
ments. Luther had, properly speaking, no suc- 
cessor. At a later period the Swiss and the French 
Reformations found a point of meeting in Calvin, 
who, a Frenchman by birth, and a Swiss in virtue 
of his world-famed connexion with Geneva, fitly 
represented both. 

John Calvin waa born on 10th July 1509, at Noyon, In Picardy, 
where his father, Gerard, was procurator-fiscal and secretary to 
the bishop of the diocese. He was trained for the Church, and 
through his father’s infiuence obtained, when only twelve years 
of age, a chaplaincy in Noyon Cathedral. In 1623 he proceeded 
to the University of Pans. There for four 3 ’cara he studied 
Latin, Lo^c, and Philosophy, By his father's wish, as he tells 
us in the ftefaoe to his Commentary on the Psalms, he was then 
withdrawn from the study of Philosophy and put to the studj- of 
Law. Leaving Paris, he accordingly repaired first to Orleans, 
then to Bourges, and applied himself with incredible industry to 
his new study. At Pans he must have been perfectly aware of 
the new doctrines that were being taught ; but it was not till a 
later time that, alter many spiritual struggles (cf. his answer to 
Cardinal Sadolet), he was brought, as he expresses it (Prel. to 
Psalms), by ‘ a sudden conversion’ to a subdued and teachable 
frame of mind. Considerable influence seems to have been 
exerted on his mind by his kinsman, Olivetan, a disciple of 
Leitvre, and a future translator of the Bible into French, who 
directed him to the study of the Scriptures. The precise date of 
Calvin’s conversion is uncertain. Some place it as early as 1529, 
while Calvin was yet at Orleans or Bourges, others as late as 
1632, after the publication of his first work — a commentary on 
Seneca’s d« Clementia. His lather had died in 1531. But when- 
ever or however the change was brought about, its effects were 
immediate on the young scholar’s ptans of life. His place was 
thenceforward with the friends of the Beformation. Not yet, 
indeed, had Calvin any thought of mixing with public affairs ; 
but the retirement be desired seemed to flee from him. His 
friends sought him out, so that, as he says, ' all my retreats were 
like pubUo schools.’ At Paris he taught, preached, and evan- 
gelized, and in 1633, according to some authorities, composed 
for Nicholas Cop, Eector of the University, an inaugural address, 
the boldly outspoken, evangelical sentiments of v^ich roused a 
storm of disapprobation. At Poitiers he formed a small con- 
gregation. He finally betook himself to Basel, where, in 1636, an 
event took place which raised him at once to a foremost position 
of influence among the Beformers. This was the publication of 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

The Institutes^ of Calvin is one of those epoch- 
making books, like Newton’s Princivia in science, 
or Kant’s Kritik in philosophy, the interest of 
which is enduring. Hitherto no book had appeared 
which took commanding rank as an exhibition of 
the doctrines of the Reformed Churches in their 
^stematic unity and connexion. Melanchthon’s 
Commonplaceshatiiy served the purpose. Yet this 
was a work recruiting to be done, both as a satis- 
faction to the mmd of the Church, and in order that 
the Reformation might have something to oppose 
to the great and compact systems of the Middle 
Ages. Calvin undertook the task, and accom- 

E hshed it ivith decisive success. Albrecht Ritschl 
as spoken of the Institutes as ‘ the masterpiece of 
Protestant theology.’ Originally Calvin had con- 
templated nothing higher than the preparation of 
an elementary mannal of doctrine. A fresh out- 
break of persecution in France led him to give to 
the hook the grander form of a vindication of his 
iwnged brethren. Prefixed to it is a preface, 
addressed to Francis I., which is justly regarded as 


one of the chefs Jeeuvre of literature. This being 
the purpose of the hook, the spirit that pervades 
it, as one can imagine, is anything but a dry com- 
pendium of ‘ dogmas.’ Its motive gives it the 
dignity of an eloquent Apologia. 

The book, as originally published in 1536, was a 
small work, which subseq^uent editions enlarged to 
four or five times its original size. The additions 
made to it gave it architectural completeness, but 
wrought no change in its essential contents. The 
plan (m the final edition of 1559) is simple, following 
the order of the Creed. The first book treats of 
the knowledge of God the Creator, the second of 
the knowledge of God the Redeemer, the third 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. Here Calvin 
treats of faith and repentance, of free justification, 
of the sanctification of the believer, and, towards 
the close of the book, he unfolds his doctrine of 
eternal election to salvation, with its logical 
counterpart, in his view — the reprobation of the 
wicked. It ought to be noticed that, however 
fundamental this doctrine is in Calvin, it is brought 
in, not at the head of his system, as it is, e.g., in 
the scheme of the Westminster Confession, but 
rather as a corollary from what has been shoum of 
the dependence on Divine grace of all that is good 
in man. The fourth hook treats of the Church, of 
Church government, of the Sacraments, and of the 
province of the civil ruler. 

The sensation produced by the publication of the 
Institutes was immense. The book was speedily 
translated into the languages of Europe, and passed 
through innumerable editions. As an evidence of 
its popularity, it may be mentioned that versions 
of It exist in modem French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, German, English, and even in the language 
of Hungary, in Greek, and in Arabic. 

Calvin’s name could no longer be hid, but the thought of 
entering upon public life was as far from him as ever. It was as 
if by accident— the result of a ditour occasioned by war— that, 
late in Aug. 1536, he entered Geneva, intending to remain only a 
single night. As it proved, with the exception of a short interval 
of banishment, he never a^in quitted it. The city had revolted 
against ita bishop, and, under the preachl^ of Farel, a pupil of 
Loftvre, had accepted the Beformation. Everything, however, 
was in a state of disorganization, and Farel, feeling deeply his 
own inability to cope with the elements of disturbance, waited 
on Calvin, whose presence in the city he had discovered, and 
adjured him to come to his help. This ' fearful obtestation ’ 
Calvin declares he was powerless to resist, and so commenced his 
connexion with Geneva. The task he undertook proved trying 
in the extreme. His reforming activity went out in the three 
directions of the Church (in conjunction with Farel, he drew up 
a short Confession of 21 Articles), of education, and of the reform 
of public morals. Above all, be claimed and exercised the right 
of excluding notorious evil-livers from the Lord’s Table. This 
brought him into collision with the party knoivn as the ‘ Liber- 
tines,’ and led in 1638, after many disturbances, to his banishment 
from the city. The next three years were spent in tranquilly 
ministering to a congregation of French refugees in Strassburg. 
Here was laid the foundation of his series of Commentaries ; 
here also be married. Geneva meanwhile was in chaos, and ^e 
cry soon arose to bring Calvin back. After much pressure he 
consented, and on 13tn Sept. 1641 re-entered the city amidst 
general enthusiasm. There was now introduced a complete re- 
modelling of Church and State on theocratic principles— the 
model constitution figuring itself to his mind as one in which the 
two powers do not remain apart, but are united for mutual 
support and for the attainment of common ends. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail Colvin’s after career and 
work in Geneva. Libertinism reared its head again in 1646, this 
time in connexion with pantheistic and atheistic doctrines, 
breathing a fierce hatred of Christ, and associated with f ree-love 
licentiousness. The struggle wos long and severe, and Calvin’s 
influence for some years sank to the lowest ebb. In 1656, how- 
ever, the opposition wrought its own overthrow, and from that 
time the city had rest. It was in 1663, when this conflict was at 
its keenest, that Servetus came to the city, relying, there is 
reason to think, on Calvin’s enemies for protection and support. 
The unhappy sequel is familiar. It was at Calvin’s instance that 
Servetus was arrested, and proceedings against him were insti- 
tuted. The Council, however, bitterly hostile at the time to 
Calvin, took the trial out of his hands, and conducted it on their 
own responsibility. Before coining to a decision, they took the 
opinion of the ouier Swiss Churches of Berne, Zurich, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basel. The replies were unanimous in condemnation 
of Servetus, and he was adjudged to the flames. Calvin admitted 
the justice of the capitu sentence, but with his colleagues 
^d his best to induce Uie Council to substitute a milder form of 
execution. * It Ii to him, notwithstanding,’ says Billiet, * that 
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men have always imputed the guilt of that funeral pile which he 
wished had never been reared.’ 

The nine years that remained to Calvin from 1555 was the 
period of the triumph of his principles. Even more than before, 
acting on the con\-iction that the State has one sphere and the 
Churcli another, he ivithdrewfroni political business, and devoted 
himself to spiritual labours. The distrust of him by the Council 
seems to have cleared away, and people and Senate cordiallj- 
supported him in his efforts. Under his influence Geneva became 
an asylum for the persecuted, and many persona of rank, learn- 
ing, and piety found refuge within its walls. Calvin's reputation 
In Europe was yearly rising. His Commentaries and theological 
writings gained him renown : among his correspondents were 
kings, nobles, and persons of the highest positions in ail coun- 
tries ; his advice was sought on matters small and great. In 
1659 the famous Academy of Geneva was erected. In the train 
of culture and pure moral living came the arts. The city had 
trials, but steadily rose to influence. In the midst of ail, Calvin 
was sometimes very poor. ' That which made the strength of 
that heretic,' said Pius tv, after Calvin's death, ' was that money 
was nothing to him.’ His health, too, was undermined by seri- 
ous maladies, and in his closing years he was never free from 
pain. He died on 27th Uay 1564, universally lamented. 

Calvin was not without faults. His disposition 
tended to severity, though the stoTv that, wlien 
young, his schoolmates fastened on him the nick- 
name of ‘ the Accusative ’ is shoivn to be a fable 
(Doumergue, i. 74 f,). He specially blames himself 
for impetuosity of temper, and begs formveness of 
those whom be may have wounded by harsh and 
uncharitable expressions. He lacks Luther’s geni- 
ality, rich overflowing humour, and human many- 
sidedness. But he is Luther’s equal in unbending 
loj^alty to conscience, and in greatness of intellect 
is incontestably bis superior. The three powers 
that appear in him in almost naked severity are 
intellect, conscience, and ivill. Yet Calvin, ns 
many tender friendships show, was not cold. He 
had a genuine appreciation of poetry and music, 
and the remarkable range and acuteness of his 
mind appear in bis Commentaries, which anticipate 
the best works of their class in their freedom from 
prejudice and in their honest desire to ascertain 
the e-vact sense of Scripture, His system, as we 
shall presently see, ivas, in a very real sense, the 
reflexion of his own mind— severe, grand, logical, 
and daring in the heights to which it ascends, yet 
humble in its constant reversion to Scripture as its 
basis. Its influence on posterity bos been yet 
more remarkable. It passed through the Creeds 
into the thoughts of men, moulded the life of 
nations, became the soul of Puritanism in England, 
of Eepublicanism in Holland, of the Covenanting 
struggle in Scotland, of democratic institutions in 
America, identifying itself in every land to which 
it went until the undying principles of civil freo- 
dom (cf. the remarkable series of testimonies to 
Calvin’s greatness in ScliafTs Stidss Bef. i. 272-275). 

2 . System of Calvinism. — From the man we 
turn now to the system, sometimes spoken of 
simply as Calvinism, sometimes more generally as 
the Theology of the Eeformed Church. And bore 
it is necessary in the first place to arrive at some 
clear conception of the principle on which the 
system depends, and from which it derives its 
distinctive character and unity. There is general 
agreement that the theology of the Eeformed 
Churcli is more objective in character than that 
of the Lutheran, is less anthropological, and leans 
more directly on God and His words than on^ the 
experience of faith in man. This, however, is at 
best a formal distinction, and drives us hack on 
the search for a deeper fundamental principli^ 
That principle, probably, most would be disposed 
to find, with Principal Cunningham, in the 
doctrine of absolute predestination (cf. Beformers 
and the Theology of Beformation, pp. 121, 424) ; 
but even that ifoctrine does not carry _ns to the 
ultimate basis of Calrinism, or express its regula- 
tive principle with sufficient genernlity. On the 
other hand, the view of Schweizer, which finds the 
contrast hcta%'een the Lutheran and the Eeformed 
Churches in the fact that the former was ‘anti- 


Jiidaic ’ in its protest against the theory of work- 
righteousness in the Cliurch of Eorae, and the 
latter ‘anti-pagan’ in its protest against all 
creature-worship and idolatiy as corruptions of 
pure Christianity (cf, Hastie, Theology of the 
Befonmd Church, pp. 34, 146), is too wide. 
Schweizer came nearer the mark when, following 
Schleiermnclier, he defined the theological principle 
of the Eeformed Church ns ‘ the consciousness . . . 
of the absolute dependence of man upon God alone 
in all tiiat pertains to his religious life and to 
the salvation of his soul’ (Hastie, p. 144). Bnur 
observed that this was still too anthropological, 
and widened it to ‘ the idea of tlie absolute causality 
of God, os the one and only principle tliat deter- 
mines and causes all things absolutely and un- 
conditionally, by and of itself’ (ib. p. 147). Similar 
to Bauris, but taking in the twofold aspect of 
nature and grace, is J. H. Scholteii’s formulation 
of tlie principle as ‘the recognition of God’s 
absoluto sovereignty in the natural and moral 
worlds, and especially the absolute sovereignty of 
His free grace as the only ground of human salva- 
tion ’(i6. p, 167). The defect of these definitiona 
is that they scorn to leave little place for liuman 
freedom, which yet, as will he found, has very real 
recognition in the Eeformed Theology (predestina- 
tion is no fate). Nevertheless they touch the 
essential point, that_ the Eeformed Theology, 
comprehensively considered, aflirms the entire 
dependence of all things in nature and grace, in 
their being, ordering, and capacity for good, on 
God (cf. further, on tlie principles of Calvinism, 
and the working of it out in its different relations, 
A. Knyper, Calvinism). We are next to see how 
this principle is developed in the leading parts of 
the theological system. 

(1) Tlie first word in Calvinism is God, and it is 
important to observe how God Himself is conceived 
of by Calvin and his followers. It is contended by 
Calvin in the Institutes that a knowledge of God 
is naturally implanted in the mind of man, and 
that the Creation also is a glorious revelation of 
the essential attributes of God. But man is blinded 
by his state of sin, and needs the fuller revelation 
given in Holy Scripture. The cliaractcr of God 
displayed in Scripture is presented summarily in 
the disclosure of His namo in Ex 34*'’ (‘The 


Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious,’ etc.). 
‘Moreover, the perfections thus enumerated are 
just those whicli wo saw shining in the heavens, 
and on the earth— compassion, goodness, mercy, 

i 'nstice, indgmont, and truth’ {Inst. hk. i. ch. x. 2). 
joving-kindness is united with judgment^ and 
rigliteousness. In a later book of the Institutes 
Calvin connects redemption with this general 
character of God. 

•God,' ho saj-B, 'who l3 pertcct rlKhteousncss, cannot love the 
Iniquity which He boos in all. All of us, therefore, have that 
within which deserves the hatred of God. , . But as the Lord 
wills not to destroy In us that which la His own, lie etlll finds 
Bomelbing In us which in kindness Ho can love. For, Ihoiiph 
It Is by our own fault that wo are sinners, we are still Ills crea- 
tures ; thouRh we have brought death upon ourselves. He had 
created us for life. Thus, mere gratuitous love prompts Him 
to receive us Into favour,' etc. (bk. II. ch. xvl. 3). 

(2) The Creation depends absolutely and con- 
tinuousij’on God, who fosters and guide.s it_hy llis 
secret inspiration {immanence-. ‘I admit, indeed, 
that the expression, “Nature is God,” may 
piously used, if dictated by a pious mind ' fbk. i. 
ch. V. 5]) ; yet God i.s in no way to he pantlici.sfic- 
nlly identified with His works {transcendence). 
The world He has made God uncca-ringly nilcs by 
His providence in pnrsnnnco of a purpose (fehro/oyy). 
Here first we enter the sphere of forcordination, 
though not yet that of special prcde.stinc.tion. Dr. 
Hastie statc-s the doctrine nneiccptionamy ; 

‘Ths fundamental idea of the ItefOTiaed Theo.ogy U tlial the 
world, la »U Its parts and processes and stages and forres of 
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life, 1» the outcarrying in time of one Divine plan, conceived in 
the eternal reason of the Godhead and realized by Creative 
power and wisdom and love. . . . The dominant idea of the Re- 
formed system is therefore the relation of the Divine purpose in 
eternity to its execution in time ; and ite point of view is uni- 
versaliy purposive or teleological ' (pp. cit. p. 162 f.). 

This, however, requires a little elucidation for 
the avoidance of misconceptions. It is a misconcep- 
tion, first, if it is supposed that this inclusion by 
Calvinism of all acts and events in the sphere 
of the Divine purpose is tantamount to the doing 
away with, or denial of, the reality of the operation 
of second causes — especial^ of human ireedom. 
The contrary is the case. The operation of second 
causes is constantly presupposed, and, where 
necessary, insisted on (cf. Calvin, Inst. bk. i. ch. 
xvii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, etc.). Freedom of ■will also, as a 
natural endowment of man, is carefully guarded. 
The purpose, or ‘ decree,’ of God is executed, not in 
disregard of eauses, or by overriding the nature of 
causes, but, as the Westminster Confession puts it 
in the chapter on ‘ Providence,’ ' according to the 
nature of second causes, either necessarily, freely, 
or contingently ’ (ch. v. 2). Events take place, that 
is, in the case of necessary (natural) causes, neces- 
sarily 5 in the case of free causes, freely ; in the 
case where one event depends contingently on 
another, in that order of dependence. If it be 
urged, as it sometimes is, that, in reality, however 
it may be in words, freedom in man is rendered 
nugatory by such all-embracing ‘foreordination,’ 
this points to a second misconception, on which a 
few words must now be said. 

No one can reasonably question that the Ee- 
formed Theology affirms in clearest language the 
reality of human freedom (as a natural endow- 
ment), and of man’s responsibility for his voluntary 
actions (cf. Calvin against Pighius on Free Will, 
and Inst. bk. i. ch. xv. 8 : ‘ To this [intellect] He 
has joined will, to which choice belongs. ... In 
this upright state, man possessed freedom of -will, 
by winch, if he chose, he was able to obtain eternal 
life. . . . Adam, therefore, might have stood if he 
chose, since it was only by his oivn will that he 
fell,’ etc. ; cf. bk. ii. ch. i. 10). The Westminster 
Confession is again studiously explicit on this 
point. In ch. iii. 1, on ‘ God’s Eternal Decree,’ it 
18 declared that ‘God . . . did . . . freely and 
unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass: 
yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence onered to the -will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken aivay, but rather established ’ ; in ch. ix. 1, 
on ‘ Free-Will,’ it is laid down that ‘ God hath 
endued the will of man -with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute 
necessity of nature determined, to good or evU’ 
(see also the passage on ‘ Providence ’ above, from 
ch. V.). 

How then is the apparent paradox or, as it may 
seem to some, contradiction resolved? We do not 
urge that ‘ freedom ’ itself is a notion which requires 
careful analysis, and is not off-hand to be identified 
■with arbitrariness, lawlessness, or incalculableness, 
which would conflict as fatally with God’s fore- 
knowledge as with His purpose (some, as Kothe, 
Martensen, and Martineau, with the older So- 
cinians, think they can save man’s freedom only 
by surrendering God’s foreknowledge of free 
actions). But two considerations may help to 
throw light on the CoJvinistic point of view, 
(a) The first is that freedom, view it as one may, 
is only one factor in the complicated web of 
human life. There is always the other and con- 
current factor of external^ Providence. Man has 
the decision of what he will do in a given situa- 
tion, but only in a limited degree does he create 
the situation. To a certain extent, of course, he 
makes or ■anmakes his circumstances, but never 


wholly. In every case there is an admixture, 
generally a preponderance, of causes over which 
he has no control. He did not, e.g., choose his 
own parents, his station in life, the course of events 
that brought him into contact with this one and 
that one, gave him his opportunities, led to hi:- 
relationships, etc. This evidently cuts very deeply. 
At every point we are touched by forces we did 
not make, while the slightest change at any point 
in outward Providence would alter the whole 
complexion of the future for all the individuals 
afiected, and for those coming after them. In this 
power, then, of creating or modifying the external 
situation. Providence is seen entering as an essen- 
tial factor in the shaping of the lives of men. Had 
Joseph, e.g., not been sold by his brethren into 
Egypt, not only would a particular act not have 
been done, but the whole line of J oseph’s volitions 
in that country would have been cut off, and a 
totally different series of volitions would have 
taken their place, with what different results to 
Joseph himself, to Israel, and to the world ! — (b) 
But, next, on the Divine side, what are human 
volitions, prior, if we may so speak, to the Di^vine 
plan whicn takes them up as elements into the 
future course of the world ? Obviously, to a Dmne 
prescience, only possibilities. But of this infinity 
of possibilities which lie before the Creative Mina, 
who but God shall determine which shall bo per- 
mitted to emerge as actualities 1 Here, as the 
Westminster Confession says, the liberty and con- 
tingency of second causes is not taken away, but 
established, for it is only by Dmne decree that 
these are permitted to enter and operate as causes 
in the actual world at all. From this Eternal point 
of view there seems no evading the conclusion that 
the ultimate responsibility for the plan of the 
world must rest with the infinitely wise Creator. 
Even evil cannot enter, or run its mischievous 
course, save as, in infinite ■wisdom. He has resolved 
to allow it. 

(3) This raises the last important question in the 
Calvinistic view of Providence, viz. the relation of 
Pro^vidence to sin. Sin, it is consistently held, 
springs from the ■will of the creature. What, then, 
is God’s relation to the sinful act ? Is it enough in 
this connexion to speak, as is frequently done, of 
‘ permission ’ 1 It might seem so ; yet reflexion, 
probably, will conx-ince us of the inadequacy of 
this conception. We say, and truly, that God 
erniits sin. But (a) how should such an act have 
een there at all to permit, since the slightest 
change in the course of God’s providence would 
have prevented its emergence ? And (6) Scripture 
and reason alike teach that sin is not only per- 
mitted by God, but is manifoldly bounded, re- 

g dated, and overruled by Him, in subserviency to 
is holy ends. Sin is not simply permitted to 
enter, and then done with ; once it has entered, it 
brings with it a train of consequences. It lies with 
God in His providence, in this view, not simply to 
permit sin, but in His wisdom to say when, where, 
and how sin in humanity shall be permitted to 
break out; in what forms, along what lines, in 
what persons, to what heights, it shall be allowed 
to develop ; and how its results, ■when these arise, 
shall be disposed of. The Westminster Confession, 
again, states the doctrine in admirably guarded 
terms thus : 

God’s ‘olmighty power, unsearchable wisdom, and lnfinit( 
goodness . . . manifest themselves in His providence’ in relatioi 
to sin, • not by a hare permission, but such as hath Joined with 
it a most wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to His own 
holy ends ; yet so ns the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only from 
the creature, and not from God, who, being most holy and 
righteous, neither is nor can be the author or approver of sin ’ 
(ch, v. 4). 

(4) Man is ■viewed by CaMnism as made, a pure 
being, in his Creator’s image, but now es fallen 
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and corrupted through his voluntary defection 
from the good. This corruption of nature pro- 
ceeds from the first parents of the race to all their 
posterity, man’s natural gifts, as Calrin phrases 
It after Augustine, being corrupted by sin, and his 
supernatural gifts wthdrawn {Inst. bk. ii. ch. ii. 
12). In regard to the g^uestion how the fault of 
one should render all guilty (ch. i. 5), Calvin seems 
to favour what later was called in theology the 
theory of ‘mediate’ imputation, viz. that the 
members of Adam’s race are condemned, not 
directly for Adam’s sin, hut on the ground of their 
own pollution, so that he can say (cf. ch. i. 6, 6, 7, 
and especially 8) : 

‘ Being thus perverted and corrupted In all the parts of our 
nature, we are, merely on account of such corruption, deseivedly 
condemned by God, to whom nothingis acceptable but righteous- 
ness, innocence, and purity. This is not liability for another’s 
fault. . . . Hence Augustine, though he often terms ltnnother*s 
sin (that he may moredearly show how it comes to us by 
fescent), at the same time asserts that it is the individual’s 
own sin, and the Apostle most distinctly testifies that “death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned ’’ (Ro ; that is, 
are involved in original sin and polluted by its stain.’ 

The question is still not answered — On what 
ground is the posterity of Adam condemned to this 
pollution? Calvin would probably say — through 
the natural constitution of the race, in whicii, 

t erminally, all were originally in the one. In its 
ootrine of hereditary corruption, universal de- 
pravation, and complete loss of spiritual freedom 
on the part of man, Calvinism takes over almost 
unchanged the doctrine of Augustine. Yet this 
doctrine of human depravity also, as Calvinism 
apprehends it, needs to be guarded against serious 
misconceptions. It is by no means the case that 
the doctrine of * total depravity ’ (i.e. depravity of 
man in all the parts or faculties of his nature) is 
held by Calvin to imply that every human being is 
as baa as he can be, or that there are not ivide 
distinctions of character among men, or that there 
are not natural virtues, capabilities even of splendid 
achievement, among the heathen or others who are 
yet unregenerate. Some of the most interesting 
sections in Calvin are those in which he illustrates 
these very truths (of. Inst. bk. ii. ch. ii. 12-17, 
22, 23, iii. 3, 4 ; bk. iii. ch. xiv, 2, etc.). These 
virtues and endowments he explains partly through 
what remains of the natural imago of God in man, 
partly through restraining grace preventing^ the 
full development of corruption, but especially 
through a work of God’s Spirit bestowing gifts on 
men in all splieres of existence. 

We give only two epeoimens of his language on a subject 
which 13 treated with great fullness. ‘Therefore,’ he says, ’In 
reading profane authors, the admirabie light of truth displayed 
in them shouid remind us that the human mind, however much 
(alien and perverted from its ori^nal integrity, is stili adorned 
and invested with admirable gifts from its Creator. If we 
reflect that the Spirit of God is the only fountain of truth, wo 
ahall be careful, as we would ovoid offering Insult to Him, not 
to refect or oonteuin truth wherever it apwars. In despising 
the gifts, we insult the Giver’ (bk. ii. ch. if. 16). ' First, then, 

I deny not, that whatever excellent endowments appear in un- 
believers [in French ed. ’in the life of Infidels and idolaters’) 
are Divine gifts. Nor do I set mpelf so much In opposition to 
common sense os to contend that there was no difference 
between the Justice, moderation, and equity of Titus and Trajan, 
and the rage, intemperance, and cruel^ of Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian; between the continence of Vespasian and the 
obscene lusts of Tiberius ; and (not to dwell on single rirtues 
and ricea) between the observance of l»w and justice and the 
contempt of them ' (bk. Hi. ch. xiv. 2 ; he goes on to arwe that 
these ’virtues of whatever kind, are Dhdne gifts ; cf. huyper. 


Cnfrinim, p. 16911.). ... , , 

Still, these virtues, or ‘images of virtue, though 
God is pleased to visit ‘ with many temporal bless- 
ings those who cultivate virtue ’ (i6.), lack the root of 
true godliness, and in noway possess the character 
of spiritual righteousness, such as alone is truly 
weU-pleasing to God. Neither in knowledge nor 
in righteousness can man of himself attain to 

(5) The Calvinistic doctrine of Christ ns Mediator 
follows, in rc.spect of the Person of the Kedecmer, 


the lines of the older theology, and need not bs 
dwelt on. Enough here to say that Calvinism, on 
this head, separates itself from Lutheran specula- 
tions on the ‘ubiquity’ of Christ’s humanity, as a 
result of the commumcatio idiomatum, and, gener- 
ally, from the later Lutheran theories of ' Kenosis.’ 
Its Christology is more sober and practical, if 
perhaps tending, on the other side, to hold the 
Divine and the human in Christ too severely apart. 
On the doctrine of Atonement, again, origin^ 
Calvinism had little that was distinctive, though 
this became a fruitful subj'ect of discussion at a 
later time. Cali'in, despite his strong emphasis 
on the doctrine of election, keeps liimself clear of 
theories of a limited Atonement, and, with slight 
exceptions (cf. Com. on IJn 2"), suggests no limita- 
tion of the universal expressions in regard to the 
scope of Christ’s propitiatory death (cf. Com. on 
Jn 3''). 

Cunningham admits that this is true, with the excy)tion 
of one ambiguous p-ossage, which he cites and Theol. 
of the Ref. p. S95 : ‘ It is true that we do not find in Calvin's 
writings explicit statements as to any limitation in the 
object of the Atonement, or in the number of those for whom 
(hrist died’); but he argues that the tonic was not then a dis- 
tinct subject of controversy, and that Calvin had no occasion to 
take it up, though his otlier doctrines logically implied it. U 
cannot be overlooked, howeverj that tlie limitation of the Atone- 
ment was a leading point until Augustine, whom Calvin is 
continually quoting ; his silence, therefore, if he really held 
this doctrine, is doubly strange. It Is certain, however, as 
Cunningham says (p. S95), that Beza, Calvin’s coadjutor and 
successor, held the aoctrine of a limited Atonement, or, ns it is 
called, of ‘particular redemption’; and this doctrine, as a 
supposed corollary Irom the doctrine of election, came early to 
prevail in the stricter schools of Calvinistic orthodoxy. Still, 
even by the Synod of Dort such wide admissions were made of 
the intrinsic, infinite sufilcicncy of Christ’s sacrifice, as the 

f round of the universal offer of the Gospel to men, that, as 
chaff says, the difference between the two views became very 
much a question of words {Creeds, !. 621 : ’ After such adml-s- 
sions the difference of the two theories is of little practical 
account’). This Synod may be quoted as exhibiting the general 
CalvinlstJO view : 

‘The death of the Son of God is tho only and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sin ; Is of infliiite worth and value, 
abundantlysufficlcntto expiate the sinsolthcwhole world. . . . 
Jloreover, the promise of the Gospel is that whosoever beliovelh 
in Christ crucified shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 
This promise, together with the command to repent and believe, 
ought to bo declBred and published to ail naCfons, and to alt 
persons promiscuously and without distinction, to whom God 
out of His mere good pleasure sends tho Gospel. And, whereas 
many who are called uy tho Gospel do not repent or believe in 
Christ, but perish in unbelief ; this is not owing to any defect 
or Insufficiency In the sacrifice offered by Christ upon the cross, 
but Is wholly to be imputed to themselves’ (artt. 111. 'V. VI. on 
‘The Death of Christ’; cl. Schaff, Hi, 689; Mitchell, ir«(m. 
Atsembly, p. SS6 ; Cunningham, Uut. Theol. U. 831 ; 0. llodgc. 
SyiU Theol., 1872, H. 6440.). 

(6) The crux of Calvinistio doctrine is reached 
when we come to the application of redemption. 
We may here pass by tho treatment of such topics 
as faith, repentance, justification, etc., in which 
there is little, essentially, to diflerentiatc the 
Calvinistic position from the Lutheran, and fix 
attention at once on that which gives Calvinism 
its distinctive character, viz. its view of tlio work 
of the Spirit of God in conversion (generally treated 
under ‘vocation,’ or ‘cfTectuol calling’), and, as 
connected irith this, and in a manner arising out 
of it, its doctrine of unconditional predestination. 
Calrin’s predestination doctrine lias, ns already 
noted, close resemblance to Augustine’s ; yet there 
are important differences which should he noticed. 
Augustine, it must not ho forgotten, was a Catholic 
Churchman of a very pronounced tyj>o — the bishop 
(cf. A Kuyper, Calxnnism, p. _C5) ; Colvin w’as as 
strongly a Protestant, repudiating tho claim of the 
Churcli to come between the soul and God, and 
emphasizing the general priasthood of believers (t6. 
p. 6G). From this followed certain conseqncnec* 
lor doctrine. First, regcnenition is for Anpastino 
an act effected through baptism ; for (Jalvin, it is 
effected through the agency of the word and gjiint 
of God. Next, Augustine’s doctrine of uredeMtina- 
tion was necessarily crowd bj* his doctrine of 
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baptismal regeneration. If all baptized persons j 
are regenerate, it plainly follows that regeneration 
alone cannot be made a test of election. The re- 
generate person may fall from baptismal grace, 
Ind finally be lost. For Augustine, therefore, the 
test of predestination to life, or of election, was 
found, not in regeneration, but in perseverance. 
The elect have given to them the grace to per- 
severe. Calvin entirely separates himself from 
this view. Regeneration is a spiritual work 
wrought in the souls of the elect, and of them 
alone. The elect persevere, but the seed of their 
perseverance is already implanted in them in re- 
generation. The saoranientarian element is com- 
pletely purged out from this doctrine. 

There is one more distinction. Augustine, with 
justice, confines predestination to salvation ; it is, 
in every case, predestination to life. The word is 
thus synonymous with election. Calvin, on the 
other hand, speaks boldly of a twofold predestina- 
tion — a predestination to salvation and a predes- 
tination to destruction (of. bk. iii. ch. xxi. 6, etc. : 

‘ The predestination by which God adopts some to 
the hope of life, and adjudges others to eternal 
death, no man who would be thought pious ventures 
simply to deny ’). The majority of later Calvinists 
have preferred to follow Augustine’s more cautious 
and Scriptural usage. Even in Calvin, however, as 
in the Calvinist Creeds, it will be seen below that 
there is an essential difference — another point on 
which there is great misconception — between the 
Divine decree as it relates to the salvation, and as 
it relates to the destruction, of men. The term 
‘ unconditional ’ may be applied to it in both aspects, 
inasmuch as, in Calvin’s system, the will or God 
must contain in itself the last reasons of all that is, 
and even the passing by of the unsaved, however 
mysterious, must be traced back to an origin in 
the eternal Divine will. But in another sense 


there is a conditionality in the rejection of men 
which does not apply to their salvation. Men ate 
saved, in Calvings view, by an act of absolutely 
free, unmerited CTace on God’s part, without 
regard to good works (these are the fruit of CTace, 
not the cause of it) ; men, on the other hand, are 
never condemned, save on the ground of their own 
sin. Calvin strongly urges this (cf. Inst. bk. iii. 
ch. xxiii. 3, 8, 9, etc. : ‘Wherefore, let us in the 
corruption of human nature contemplate the 
evident cause of condemnation (a cause which 


comes more closely home to us), rather than inquire 
into a cause hidden and almost incomprehensible 
in the predestination of God ’ [t6. xxiii. 8]). For 
the present it may be sufficient to quote the 
emphatic words of the Synod of Dort ; 


The Synod denounces it *8 n calumny sjroinst the Reformed 
Churches to assert that they hold ' that Qod, hy a mere arbi- 
trary act of His will, without the least respect or view to any 
Bin, has predestinated the ^eatest part of the world to eternal 
damnation, and has created them for this very purpose ; that 
in the same manner in which the election is the fountain and 
cause of faith and good works, reprobation is the cause of un- 
belief and impiety ’ (of. Schaff, Creeds, iiu 696 ; Mitchell, ITesfjn. 
Atsembly, p. 880; Cunningham, Zftst. Thiol, il. 430). The 
Westminster Confession also, in speaking of the foreordination 
of a part of mankind to dishonour and wrath, is careful to insert 
the words ‘ lor their sin ’ (ch. ill. 7). 


While in order of thought, in Calvinism, the 
Divine predestination logically precedes the call to 
salvation, and so properly belongs to the doctrine 
of God, under the head of the Divine purpose or 
decree (‘if you want to understand this you have 
to go back from predestination to God’s decree in 
general, . . . BeUef in predestination is nothing 
but the penetration of God’s decree into your own 
personal life; or, if you prefer it, the personal 
heroism to apply the sovereignty of God’s deoree- 
mg will to your own existence ’ [Kuyper, Calvin- 
ism, p. 148]), the doctrine, practically, has its real 
root m the conviction of the sovereignty of the 


grace of God in personal salvation (cf. Hastie, qp. 
cit. pp. 165 f., 235 ff.). Augustine and Calvin are 
here at one. The work of renewal being viewed by 
both as, in the nature of the case, wholly of God, — 
a work of grace from first to last, — the doctrine of 
predestination is simply the assertion that what 
God does in time in the salvation of the believer. 
He willed to do in eternity. 

‘ It is the B^vation of the believer viewed, if we may bo say, bu6 
specie leUmitatis, . . . Thus regarded, — whatever speculative 
difficulties may attend it, — it is simply the expression of an ex- 
perience which lies at the root of all genuine Christian con- 
sciousness, viz., that in this matter of personal salvation, the 
last word is always grace, not nature ; that it is not our willing 
and running which has brought us into the kingdom of Qod, 
but Bis mercy ; that it is He who first enkindled in us the 
desire after Himself, who drew us to Himself, who bore with us/ 
in our waywardness and resistance to His Spirit, who step hf. 
step overcame that resistance, and brought us finally into tiw 
number of His children ; and that all th& was no nfterthougij 
of God, but an eternal counsel of His lore which has ncM* 
effectuated itself in our salvation. This is the religious interai 
in the doctrine of predestination which gives it its abidiin 
value. As a religious experience, no one would think ^ 
questioning that the fundamental attitude of the CbristianX 
^irit is one which ascribes all to grace in its salvation ; that 
any thought of a divided claim — of a partitioning out of so 
much to Qod, and so much to seif— is abhorrent to sound 
Christian feeling ’ (Orr, Progress of Dogma, p. 162 f.). 

It is in accordance with the above view that, aa 
already said, Calvin treats of predestination not in 
bk. i. of his Institutes, but in bk. iii., after an ex- 
position of the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul, 
and its effects. It is also in this connexion with 


the doctrine of efficacious grace (the ‘ Effectual 
Calling ’ of the theologians) that predestination 
ought, in justice, to be considered. 'The doctrine of 
the effectual operation of the Spirit in regeneration, 
accordingly, may be called the pivot of Calvinism 
in a soteriologicol relation. Man’s will, being 
wholly disabled for spiritual good by sin, can be 
restored to freedom and goodness only by an 
omnipotent act of God’s CTace. Such a conception 
has obviously ‘election,’ or ‘predestination’ to 
life, as its necessary correlate. It is important, 
however, for the avoidance of objections, to under- 
stand again precisely what this doctrine means. 
When, e.g., Divine grace in the work of human 
renewal is spoken of as ‘irresistible’ {i.e. as 
certainly effectuating its result), one is apt to feel 
os if human freedom were overborne or anniliilated. 
But that is by no means the intention, nor is it 
really the effect of the doctrine. Grace is certainly 
not ‘ irresistible ’ in the sense that the natural will 
cannot resist grace ; for that is what, in the Calvin- 
istic view, it is constantly doing (cf. Cunningham, 
Hist. Theol. ii. 408 fl'.). When Calvin, with Aug- 
ustine, speaks of efficacious grace, what he has 
in view is not a grace which overpowers the wiU, 
or puts any foreign force or pressure upon it, but 
a grace which renews the will, and restores it to 
its true freedom — ^which so acts upon it that it 
freely chooses the good. With this we may com- 
pare Augustine, R^uke and Grace, 17, 38 : 

‘Tbs freedom of the will Is defended in accoi^nce with the 
grace of God, not in opposition to it ; because the human will 
does not ottain grace by freedom, hut rather attains freedom by 
grace. . . . Because by the Holy Spirit their will is so much 
enkindled that they therefore can, because they so will they 
therelore so trill, because God works in them to trill.' The 
writer of art. ‘ Pelagius ’ in Smith’s DCB (iv. 295*) is therefore 
wrong when he says: ‘The Augustinian theory made the action 
of grace entirely independent of the will ; it was an irresistible 
power which forced the will.’ 

As little does ‘ efficacious grace’ mean that God 
I can or does override the laws of human nature which 
He has Himself ordained, or converts by a sheer 
act of power, without the use of appropriate means, 
j SVhat is meant is that pod can use such means, 
can so deal with the individual in Providence and 
grace, can bring him under such outer and inner 
discipline, as, in harmony with, nay, through the 
laws of human freedom, to overcome his resistance. 
If it be asserted that, even when grace has done its 
utmost for a soul, there is still a possibility of re- 
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Bisting it, Calvin, with Angnstine, ■would reply 
that tliere is a higher freedom still — that in which 
even the desire to resist the good is overcome, and 
which therefore certainly, but none the less freely, 
chooses God (cf. Orr, op, cit. p. 151). 

(7) The doctrine of predestination in Calvinism 
is hard and difficult enough, but it has a deeper 

hilosophical and religious basis than many appre- 

end (Hastie’s Theol, of Ref, Church is specially 
valuable here ; _cf. also Kuyper’s Calvinism), and 
many of the oWections to it certainly rest on mis- 
conception. This is true, for instance, of the 
common objection that it represents predestina- 
tion as a perfectly arbitrary act of God— the decree 
of a will acting on no ground but its own good 
pleasure. God’s own ‘ good pleasure ’ is the ground 
assuredly, but not in the sense of arbitrariness. 
God’s sovereignty is upheld as a truth, the en- 
dences of which are abundantly manifest in nature, 
as jn grace ; but, while it is contended that the 
ultimate reasons of God’s determinations in the 
government of the world and in salvation are to 
us inscrutable, it is none the less maintained that 
they are assuredly the outcome of an eternal wis- 
dom, righteousness, and love. Calvin upholds this 
as strongly as any one. 

‘ We give,' he eaye, • no countenance to the fiction o( absolute 
power, which, as it is heathenish, so it ought Justlj’ to be held 
in detestation by us. We do not Imagine God to be lawless 
(txUx). , . . The ■will of God Is not only free from ail vice, but 
is the supreme standard of perfection, the law of all laws'; 
only, ‘ the procedure of Divine Justice is too high to be scanned 
by human measure, or comprehended by the feebleness of 
human intellect' (bk. ill. ch. xxlii. 2, i ; cf. Ounningbam, Hist. 
Theol. li. 450). 

Further, while the reasons of God’s' election to 
salvation are declared to be inscrutable, it is held 
fast that the ground of His condemnation of others 
is their corruption and sin (ch. xxiii. 3). Thus the 
Divine justice is thought to bo vindicated in the 
passing by of the unsaved. 

Just here, however, the supreme difficulty arises 
for the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and 
reprobation. Justice, in some sense, m^ be vindi- 
cated on the lines of Augustine and Calvin, but 
not love ; for, if God could save, Avhy did He not! 
■\^y leave any to perish T Probably these ques- 
tions can never be satisfactorily answered, even 
•with the admission of inscrutability, without a 
double transformation of the doctrine, whDe stDl 
conserving its essential Calvinistic basis. (a) 
Election must be removed from the purely indi- 
■vidual basis and treated more organically. This 
does not mean that election is not still individual, 
i,e, personal, but means that it is now viewed in 
connexion with a developing purpose or plan of 
blessing, to which the election of the individual is | 
related as means. Abraham, e.g., was chosen, but 
it was for the blessing of the whole world (cf. Orr, 
op. cit. pp. 167ff., 292j Hastie, op. cit. p. 26211.). | 
(o) Sovereignty must be interpreted in terms of j 
God’s character as love, rather than love in terms j 
of sovereignty. Love, indeed, can wprk out its 
designs only by gradual stages, and in harmony 
■with righteousness, and with the laws of human 
nature and freedom. Still, love, in the hght^ of 
the Christian revelation, must be viewed os lying 
behind the whole plan, and as marking out the end 
of it. In the carrying out of its aims, nations and 
individuals have their gifts bestowed on_thera(aa 
Lange says, election presides at the making of its 
object, as well as at the using of it), are preparea 
for seiwice, and in due season are called to_ their 
task. Yet this election of God is never disjoined 
from its place in the context of God’s whole pur- 
pose, which, in its largest scope, embitwes the 
widest possible blessing for humanity (cf. Orr, op, 
cit. p. 29217.). , , . , 

(8) The Church polity which springs from the 
scheme of Calvin, as now expounded, is necessanJy 


one which lays stress on the equality of all be- 
lievers before God, even while recognizing special 
gifts bestowed on individuals for service in His 
Church. The Church invisible is the body of tlie 
elect as these stand before the eye of God ; tlie 
(3hurch visible is the company of professing be- 
lievers, locally distributed, and organized on (lie 
principles of God’s word. Calvin went further 
here than Luther, or even Zwingli. ‘ With him 
Scripture alone had authority. Ltaither traditions 
nor observances, however authorized by custom, 
■were spared; unless they could stand the proof, 
they fell beneath the sword of God’s word’ (Henry, 
Calvin, i. 368). 

The ministerial office has two branches — pastors 
and teachers. The former includes the whole office 
ns exercised in particular Churches in the ministry 
of the_Word, trie sacraments, and discipline; the 
latter iscon/ined to the work of instruction {Inst. hk. 
iv. ch. iii. 4). In the constitution and government 
of Churches three permanent offices are recognized ; 
those who exercise the ministry of the Word, called 
indiscriminately bishops, presbyters, and pastors 
(‘ on the authority of Scripture, which uses the 
words as synonymous ’ [tfi. ch. iii. 8]) ; elders, or 
lay presbyters, who share with the pastors in the 
government (‘By these governors I understand 
seniors selected from the people to unite with the 
bishops in pronouncing censures and exorcising 
discipline ’ [it. ch. iii. 8]) ; and deacons, entrusted 
with the care of the poor. The system thus, ns 
Schaff says, ‘rests on the principle of ministerial 
equality, and the principle of lay-representation 
by elders or seniors in the government of the 
Church’ [Creeds, i. 462). The mode of appoint- 
ment might va^, but, whoever had the power of 
nomination, ministers were regarded ns legiti- 
mately called only ‘when those who may linvo 
seemed fit are elected on the consent and appro- 
bation of the people’ (Inst. bk. iv. ch. iii, 16). 
Calvin’s principles were only imperfectly carried 
out in the ‘ordinances’ of bis oivn city Geneva, 
and Calvinistic doctrine, ns before said, has been 
associated with very diverse systems of Church 
government. The genius of Calvinism, however, 
IS Presbyterian, and the scheme is perhaps seen in 
its greatest purity in the (old) French and Scottish 
Churches, and in America, 

f . Development of Calvinism. — In its histori- 
development doctrinal Calvinism has passed 
through many phases, some of which are alluded 
to below in the notices of Calvinism in the dif- 
ferent countries. Three leading points may hero 
be glanced at. Calvinism after Calvin’s death 
became more scholastic, and tended in certain 
quarters to extreme forms, which, as inevitably, 
provoked reactions. 

(1) A dispute which developed among Calvin’s 
immediate followers is that known as uic Supra- 
lapsarian and Sublapsarian (on its special history, 
see artt. under these heads). The controversy 
relates to what is termed ‘ the order of the Divine 
decrees’ (order in thought, not in time), ■viz., 
whether, in electing some to eternal life and re- 
probating others, the decree of God is to be 
regarded as preceding or as following the con- 
sideration of man as fallen. The very statement 
of the question shows in how abstract and tran- 
scendental a region the disemssion moves, and how 
great is the peril of falling into error through over- 
bold speculation. On the former supposition— the 
Supreuapsarian — the decree of election or repro- 
bation comes first, then the fall of man (or of 
angels) is decreed as a means of nccompli-liing 
that end. Calvin never went so far ns this, strong 
as his language sometimes is, bat alvays viewed 
election os from a ‘ mass ’ already in condemnation, 
while, of course, recognizing that the falJ of man 
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also was embraced in the providence of God. Beza 
separated himself from Calvin on this point, but 
the great majority of Calvinists have always pre- 
ferred the milder — or 5w61apsarian — view. The 
latter is the view taken by the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort in the Arminian dispute. 

(2) A second important controversy, or CTOup of 
controversies, emer^ng in Calvinist circles, out 
likewise distinguishing the more rigorous Calvin- 
ism from Arminianism, relates to the question of 
the universality or the limited character of Christ’s 
Atonement. This also is, in form, a question of 
the order of the decrees. Did God first elect a cer- 
tain portion of mankind to salvation, and then give 
His Son to die for them to redeem them t Or did 
He first decree to provide an Atonement of infinite 
efficacy for manlund, viewed as fallen, mthout 
restriction, and then elect those who should be 
actually brought to faith and participation in 
Christ’s salvation? It might be shoum that 
underlying both forms of the question there is a 
mistaken conception of the nature and aims of 
election. But, apart from this, it has been seen 
that the question becomes very much one of words 
when, irrespectively of the order of decrees, it is 
admitted that Christ’s sacrifice has an infinite 
sufficiency, and is the ground of a nnivers^ pro- 
clamation of mercy to mankind. Arminianism 
contended for the universality of the Atonement, 
but with denial also of particular election (see 
Arminianism). Calvin himself, as we saiv, did 
not suggest limitation in the Atonement. The 
controversy assumed a somewhat acute form in 
the 17th cent, through the advocacy, in the writ- 
ings of Moses Amyrant of Sanmur (works from 
1634 to 1662 ; see Amyealdism), of the view of 
‘hypothetical universalism,’ i.e, the doctrine of 
unlimited atonement, with particular application, 
in God’s sovereign purpose, to the elect. This 
mediating view, thou^ warmly combated in 
Geneva and other centres of Calvinistio ortho- 
doxy, was officially condoned in the French 
Church, and has since had many able supporters. 
Mchard Baxter in England upheld it ; the younger 
Edwards in New England adopted it ; Ralph Ward- 
law in Scotland, and Albert Barnes, the com- 
mentator, in America, with many more, contended 
for it. The whole trend of the discussion on the 
Atonement in recent times has passed into such 
different phases, that little, comparatively, is now 
heard of this question, so long a touchstone of 
purity in Calvinistio faith, and little disposition is 
shown on any side to deny the love of God to the 
whole world in the gift of His Son for its salva- 
tion (cf. the Declaratory Acts of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, England, and Amenca ; on 
the controversy in its older phases, see Cunning- 
ham, Sist. Tneol. ii. 323 fif..; Schaflf, Creeds, i. 
480£F., 772). 

(3) A third influential development in Calvinistio 
theology is in the doctrine of the Covenants, usually 
associated with the name of Cocceius, in Holland. 
The leading ideas of the Federal Theolo^, how- 
ever, are of much earlier date. Apart from Scottish 
(Eollock) and Anglp-Dutch (Amesius) writers, as 
early as 1570, Olevianus, one of the compilers of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, had published a work 
treating of the eternal covenant between God and 
believers. The Westminster Confession, which is 
based on the contrast of a ‘covenant of works’ 
and ‘ covenant of grace,’ appeared in 1647, a year 
before the publication of the work of Cocceius on 
the subject. Cocceius, however, undoubtedly gave 
the idea a systematic development which raised it 
to a place of importance in theology which it had 
not formerly occupied. A still better knomi work 
on the Covenants is that of Witsius (cf. Mitchell, 
Westm. Assembly, p. 371 S'. ; Schaff, Creeds, L 


773 f. ; on the value of the doctrine, see Hsistie, 
qp. at. p. 191 ff.). See Covenant Theology. 

4 . Calvinism in different countries. — Much space 
would be required to trace the history of Calvinism 
in the different countries which received it, and 
the kind of influence it has exercised on each ; but 
a few notes may be given. In general it may be 
claimed for Calvinism that its influence has been 
an elevating and invigorating one. Abasing man 
before God, but exalting him again in the conscious- 
ness of a newborn liberty in Cluist, teacliing him 
his slavery through sin, yet restoring his freedom 
to him through grace, and leading him to regard 
all things in the light of eternity, it contributed 
to form a grave but very noble and elevated type 
of character, and reared a race not afraid to lift up 
the head before kings. 

Froude may well ask * how it came to pass that, if Calvin- 
ism is indeed the hard and unreasonahle creed which modern 
enlightenment declares it to be, it has possessed such singular 
attractions in past times for some of the greatest men that ever 
lived. And how — being, as we are told, fatal to morality 
because it denies free will — the first sjTnptom of its operation, 
wherever it established itself, was to obliterate the distinction 
between sins and crimes, and to make the moral law the rule 
of life for States as well as persona . . . why, if it be a creed 
of intellectual servitude, it was able to inspire and sustain the 
bravest efforts ever made by man to break the yoke of unjust 
authority (‘ Cali'inism,’ in Short Studies, 2nd ser.). Slany 
similar testimonies might be quoted (cf. KujTier, Catvinisni, 
pp. 8-10), but we cite only two, less frequently noted. Writing 
of the Dutch struggle lor independence. Motley says : ‘ It would 
be ridiculous to deny that the aggressive, uncompromising, 
self-sacrificing, intensely believing, perfectly fearless spirit of 
Calvinism had been the animating soul, the motive power of 
the great revolt. For the Provinces to have encountered Spain 
and Rome without Calvinism, and reljing on municipal enthu- 
siasm only, would have been to throw away the sword and 
fight vvith the scabbard ’ (John 0 / Bameveld, i. SSI). Morley, 
again, taking Frederic Harrison to task in the Nineteenth 
Century (Feb. 1892) lor omitting Calvin from his ‘ New Calendar 
of Great Men,’ declares: ‘To omit Calvin from the forces of 
Western evolution is to read history with one eye shut. To 
say that Hobbes and Cromwell stand for the positive results of 
the intellectual revolution in Protestant countries, and that 
Calvin does not, is to ignore what the Calvinistio churches 
were, and what they have done lor moral and sodal causes in the 
old world and in the new. Hobbes and Cromwell were giants 
in their several ways, but ... we cannot but see that, compared 
with Calvin, not in capacity of intellect, but in power of giving 
formal shape to a world, Hobbes and Cromwell are hardly more 
than names writ in water.’ Morley then quotes from the 
Essays of Mark Pattison (ii. 31) a striking passage concluding, 
‘Calvinism saved Europe.’ 

Calvinism has foimd acceptance chiefly among 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races, while Germany 
has remained predominatingly Lutheran. Yet the 
Reformed Church gained an important foothold in 
Germany also, which it has never since lost. Its 

resence in all the countries into which it travelled 

as heen marked hy the rise of Creeds, or, more 
properly, Confessions. 

(1) In Switzerland the Reformation had received 
its democratic and severely Scriptural character 
from Zwingli and other Reformers before the 
advent of Calvinism. The principal pre-Calvinistic 
Confessions are the First Confession of Basel 
(1534 ; still in use in Basel) and the First Helvetic 
Confession (1536 ; ‘ the first Reformed Creed of 
national authority ’). After Calvin’s death, in 1566 
came the Second Helvetic Confession, composed by 
Bullinger — ‘the most widely adopted, and hence 
the most authoritative, of all the Continental 
Reformed symbols, with the exception of the 
Heidelberg_ Catechism ’ (Schaff, Siciss Eef. i. 222). 
It is in strictness a Zuinglian Symbol, but trans- 
fused with Calvin’s influence. Its tenth chapter 
treats of predestination, but strikingly declares 
that we must believe in the love of God to the 
world, as attested in Jn 3*', More local in interest 
are three documents drawn up by Calvin himself 
— the Caiechism of Geneva (1541), the Consensus of 
Zurich (1549), and the Consensus of Geneva (1552 ; 
polemical). In the Genevan Catechism predestina- 
tion is not mentioned ; the Genevan Consensus, on 
the other hand, is devoted to that doctrine. 
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(2) It has already been mentioned that the Ee- 
/ormation in France was indigenous. Calvin, how- 
ever, did much to forward the movement (congrega- 
tion formed at Poitiers, 1634; ‘Calvin’s grotto’), 
and it was under his influence and that of Beza that 
tlie French Church was, later, organized. Despite 
severe persecution, the adherents of the Reforma- 
tion numbered some 400,000 in 1658. The first 
National Synod was held at Paris in 1559, when 
the Church was formally organized by the adop- 
tion of the Gallican Confession of Faith (drafted 
by Calvin), and of an order of discipline on the 
Colvinistic model (cf. Quick, Synodicon, 1692, vol. 
i.). The Church continued to hold national Synods 
(29 in number) till 1660, when their meetings were 
prohibited by Louis XIV., and in 1685 came the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Not till 1872 
was the 30th Synod held, when a new and simpler 
declaration of faith was adopted (cf. SchafF, Creeds, 
i. 498 ir.). Calvinism spread into the IValdensian 
Church, and the Waldensian Confession of 1655 is 
based on the Gallican Confession of 1559 (on litera- 
ture on the Reformation in France, cf. Scliaff, 
Stoiss Reformation, ii., Appendix). 

(3) Germany, as we have said, was naturally 
Lutheran ; but the views of the Smss Reformers 
gained favour in certain of the free Imperial cities, 
four of which (Strassburg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau] presented at the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530 a separate Confession, known as the Tetra- 
politan. At a later period a mild Calvinism gained 
the ascendancy in the Palatinate and in Branden- 
burg. The chief Reformed Symbol is the justly 
celebrated Heidelberg Catechism, dra;vn up at the 
instance of the pious and tolerant Frederick III., 
Elector of the Palatinate, on the basis of drafts by 
two young divines of the Reformed ^persuasion, 
Utsinus and Olevianus. It obtained in 1662 the 
approval of a Synod at Heidelberg: hence its name. 
No other catechism has ever had such popularity. 
It does not obtrude the Calvinistic peculiarities: 
the doctrine of election, e.g., is incidentally implied 
in a few of the questions rather than expressly 
stated (cf. SchalT, Creeds, i. 52911.). Brandenburg 
also had its Confessions, which subsisted till the 
Union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 
Germany in 1817. 

(4) The Netherlands first received the Reforma- 
tion in the Lutheran form, enduring severe perse- 
cution, but later, as exiles from other countries 
flocked into the cities, a change took place, and 
the Calvinistic or Reformed tvpe became predomi- 
nant. A Church gradually shaped itself, wth the 
Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism ns 
its acknowledged Symbols. The Catechism has 
just been spoken of. The Belgic Confession, com- 
posed by Guido de Brbs in 1661, was based on the 
Gallican Confession of 1659. It was revised in 
1662, and soon after was publicly adopted by 
Synods of tlie Reformed Church (1566, 1568, 1574, 
1577, etc.), and finally by the great Synod of Dort 
in 1619. Its Calvinism, like that of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is mild in character, The_ new faith 
was the inspiring power in the heroic struggle 
which ended in tlie proclamation of the Independ- 
ence of the Seven Provinces in 1581. Wliile, how- 
ever, Calvinism was the avowed faith _ of _ the 
Church, there were always those who maintained 
a protest against its doctrines, especinJlv its doc- 
trine of predestination. Calvimste themselves 
were partly to blame for the reaction, owing to 
the extreme lengths to which some earned their 
news (see Scphalapsariakism). Ultimately the 
smouldering opposition found utterance in the 
teachings of Arminins and the Remonstrants (em 
ArmisiaNISM). The controversy that ensuM le^ 
after much acrimonious disputation, to theSynen 
of Dort (1618-19), the decisions of which have al- 


ready been adverted to. Holland subsequently 
became the chief home of the Covenant theology. 
The ‘ Modem ’ School in Holland has departed fat 
enough from Calvinism, but the Free Churches 
have revived it as the basis of their Constitution 
(cf, Knyper, Calvinism). 

(6) Doctrinally, the English Reformation was 
deeply influenced by Calvinism. Henry vni., in- 
deed, prohibited Calnn’s books (1542), but even 
then and in succeeding reigns the English Re- 
formers were strongly Calvinistic in sympathy. 
• It is not too much to say,’ observes Schalf, ‘ tliat 
the ruling theology of the Church of England in 
the latter half of tJie 16th and the beginning of the 
17tli cent, was Calvinistic’ {Creeds, i. 604 ; cf. 
Cunningham, Refs, and Theol. of Ref. p. 168 IT.). 
This is sufficiently evidenced by the Elizabethan 
Articles, the Lambeth Articles, and the Irish 
Articles (see below). The Dean of Cliichcster, 
librarian to King Edivard vi., wTote to Bullinger 
in 1552, while the Anglican Articles were under 
consideration : ‘ The greater number among us, of 
whom I own myself to be one, embrace the opinion 
of John Calvin as being perspicuous and most 
agreeable to Holy Scripture' (Cunningham, op. cit. 
p. 181). The Thirty-nine Articles are themselves 
moderately Calvinistic. _ The soul of English 
Puritanism was its Calvinism. Neal (in Scliaff, 
i. 703) defines a Puritan as ‘a man of severe 
morals, a Calvinist in doctrine, and a Noncon- 
formist to the ceremonies and discipline of the 
Church, though not totally separated from it.’ 
Later, the Church of England came to be pre- 
dominantly Arminian ana, until the Tractarian 
Movement, latitudinarinn. 

(6) It will be questioned by none that the 
Scottish Reformation was Calvinistic from its be- 
ginning. The Scottish Confession of 1560 ‘ exhibits 
a clear, fresh, and forcible summary of the ortho- 
dox Reformed faith, as then held in common by 
the Protestants of England, Switzerland, France, 
and Holland ' (Scliaff, i. 683). Though 'decidedly 
Calvinistic,’ it isfree from the extreme statements of 
some forms of later Calvinism. This native Symbol 
was superseded in 1648-49 by the Confession of 
Faith drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, 
1643-46. A. F. Mitchell has conclusively proved 
{Minutes of Westminster Assembly, p. xlvi ff. ; 
The Westm. Assembly, p. 380) that its famous 
ch. iii. * Of God’s Eternal Decree ’ closely, and in 
part verbally, follows Art. III. of the Irish Articles 
of Archbp. Ussher (1615). Its place in the fore- 
front of the Confession, and its exceptionally strong 
and imperfectly qualified statements, rive an a-spcct 
of severity to the Confession as a whole, and create 
stumbling-blocks at the outset — which is to be re- 
gretted. The chapter itself is an attcniptat coinpro- 
misq between ‘ Snpralapsarian ’ and ‘ Sublapsanan ' 
modes of statement — only with the result, how- 
ever, of introducing inconsistency into the total 
presentation. In recent years means have been 
taken, in both British and American Churches, to 
soften its offensive harshness by ‘Declaratory’ 
Acts and Statements, 'With the Westminster 
Confession are usually associated the Westminster 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms — the latter the 
best known popular Calvinistic manual. 

(7) Congregationalism in New Ennland was ori- 

ginally Calvinistic, but, with Jonathan E<lwards, 
underwent modification, giving rise to tlie type 
of doctrine knoivn distinctively as 'New England 
Theology.’ This modified orthodox Calvinism in 
many essential particulars. Its ramifications may 
be traced in Fisher’s Hist, of Christian Doctrine, 
1896, p. 39-4 ff. . , , , - 

From the side both of philcwophy and ol science, 
with their accompaniment in enlarged Biblical 
knowledge, new influences have entered into theo- 
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logy in most countries during the last century, 
■which have had the eflect of largely transforming 
all doctrinal schemes. Christianity is increasingly 
apprehended more from its human, ethical, and 
spiritual sides, and the tendency is to withdraw 
interest from the transcendental and speculative 
aspects of doctrine. This naturally affects Calvin- 
ism in an especial degree. The perennial elements 
of truth in Calvinism will no douht survive, hut it 
may be questioned -whether it will ever occupy so 
dominant and exclusive a place in the future as it 
has done in many periods of the past. i 

Literatcee. — ^T h. Beza, Vie de Calvin, 1664 (republished, 
with expansions by Colladon, in 1666, and amin in 1676); 
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wholly devoid of historical value) ; P. Henry, Das Leben Calvins 
(3 vols.), 1835-44 ; T. H. Dyer^ife of John Calvin, compiled 
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CAMBODIA. — The present kingdom of Cam- 
bodia, the remnant of the ancient Khm^r empire, 
is hounded on the W. by the Gulf of Siam and the 
kingdom of Siam, on the N. by Laos, on the S. 
by French Cochin-China, and on the E. by the 
Annamese empire.* Its area is more than a third 
of that of France, and it has a pcmulation of 
1,600,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are 
of the Khmfer race, the other fourth representing 
Chinese, Annamese, Cham, and Malay elements, 
not to mention several aboriginal races ; PhnOng, 
Samrb, Kuy, Pohr, Jarai, Radfe, etc. The Cam- 
bodians reckon also that there are about 600,000 
of their race scattered throughout Cochin-China 
and Siam. 

I. Origin.— The origin of the Cambodians, or Khmtrs, as they 
call themselves, is obscure ; it seems probable that they belong 
to the family of MOn-Khmtr races, to which their language 
undoubtedly belongs. They also bear the strong impress of 
Hindu civilization. 

a. History. — What is known with far greater certainty about 
the glorious past of the Khmtrs is that, as far back as in the 
10th cent., they possessed a huge empire, extending from the 


Siamese, and mentioned with reject by the Chinese annalists. 
Their splendid capital, Angkor-Thom^ ‘Angkor the Great,' in 
the province of Siem Reap (recently reunited to Cambodia), 
was undoubtedly built in the end of the 6th cent., and com- 
pleted during the first half of the 12th cent, by the erection of 
the wonderful temple of Angkor Wfit.s The ruins of its monu- 
ments give evidence to this day of culture and artistic gilts so 
incompatible with the intellectual apathy of the Khmtrs, that 
some scholars are inclined to think that the grandeur of their 
empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the country 
from the 8th to the 14th centuo'- 
In the 13th cent, the Khmtr empire began to decline, under 
the attacks, first of the Siamese, and then of the Annamese. 
Continual dvil wars, caused by anarchy In the royal family, 
hastened its decadence. At the end of the 18th cent., reduced 
to a lew provinces, it was the vassal of both Siam and Annam. 
The French Intervention, .in 1862, secured peace for it ; and 
since then, by retrocession from Annam or Siam, several lost 
provinces have been given back to it. 


Gulf of Bengal to the China Sea, divided into sixty governments, 
conquered after fierce conflicts with the Cbams, Laotians, and 


1 In the language of the natives, the name of Cambodia is 
trek Kammta {Eambuja) or srdk Khmir (rnJi = ‘country,' 
'kingdom'). 

2 Il'df in Khmtr (Siamese to() means ' Buddhist monastery.' 
In the transcription of Khm6r words we have followed, os far as 
poeslble, that of Finot (see Literature), The consonants have 
almost the same sounds as in the usual Sanskrit transliteration. 
It is the same ■with the vowels, with the exception of fi, which 
= eo, and o', which »= German 6. 


3. Physical appearance and modes of life of the people.— 
Of average height, and well-built, strong, and vigorous, appear- 
ing to the observer either slender, -with straight nose, or thick- 
set, with flattened nose and Mongolian aspect (two tj-pes which 
survive in Cambodia like the persistence of two dillereiit races), 
the Khmtr, in spite of his dark colour and his large, slightly 
almond-shaped eyes, is a fine specimen of humanity. The 
women are smaller, and as a rule have beautiful figures. Very 
proud of their nationality, ceremonious, careless, even thought- 
less, but gentle, patient, very hospitable, yet never allowing a 
stranger to lake up his abode inside their houses, very hard 
working and patient in rural districts, of disconcerting apathy 
everywhere else, sincere, honest, and ditinterested, in the opinion 
of travellers who have loved them least, these Cambodians are, 
nevertheless, capable of great internal solidarity, are very gentle 
and affectionate in their family life, with great love for their 
princes and their traditions, pious even to superstition, but 
having the greatest tolerance for others. 

The men wear n satppet—n piece of cloth rolled between the 
legs and round the loins so as to form wide breeches — and, very 
often, a straight buttoned Jacket. The women also wear the 
saippbl (and sometimes, in the provinces far removed from the 
capital, a petticoat, or languti, forming a skirt), and a tunic tight 
at the waist and wrists and open at the breast. Very often the 
place of this tunic is taken by an accordion-pleated scarf, of a 
bright colour, which leaves the back and the arms uncovered. 

Both men and women wear their hair cut like a brush, or veiy 
short and pushed back. They are quite ignorant of savage 
mutilations. In the country the women etill continue to have 
large holes pierced in their ears, in which they wear wooden or 
metal studs ; this custom shows a tendency to disappear com- 
pletely. 

The Cambodians prefer to live in the plain, on the banks of 
their great river, the Mekhong, and its chief tributaries, or by 
the side of the TonI4 Sap — the name given to the large fresh- 
water lake — and the arm which Joins it to the Mekhong. "Their 
huts, built on piles, are often large and well kept. The furni- 
ture is clean and very simple, however rich the owner may be, 
cxceptperhaps at Phnom P6nh. The building of houses involves 
special rites. When the Cambodians go to the forest to cut 
down the wood for the supporting pillars of the roof, the tree 
chosen must fall flat to the earth, without coming into contact 
with any obstacle, either during its fall or on the ground. If 
ft met with any obstacle it would be abandoned, as being likely 
to bring misfortune. The sorcerer determines the site, the 
orientation, and the day propitious for the building. The holes 
for the foundation pillars are not dug until a sacrifice has been 
offered to the spirit of the earth, as if to beg his pardon for 
encroaching upon his domain. The pillars are set up while the 
sorcerer looks on, and are covered at their upper ends with cloth 
amulets, in order to drive away the evil spirits that might still 
be dwelling in the wood. The central pillar is fixed first, to the 
sound of musical instruments. Doors, windows, and steps must 
ail be odd in number. Women must not enter a bouse in process 
of construction ; they would bring misfortune to the future 
inhabitants. Bonzes come and bless the house when it is almost 
finished. On its completion, first of all a cat is put into it, then 
the owner appears, laden with pieces of furniture. Before he 
crosses the threshold, a friend, purposely stationed there to 
intercept him, asks him where he comes from. He replies that, 
when coming from Lafika (Ceylon) he was shipwrecked land 
cast upon the shore, and, being homeless, he has come, with all 
that be has managed to rescue, to take up his abode in this 
bouse, which is not inhabited. After this little comedy he 
need not fear the evil spirits. 

The Cambodian house, which is nearly always surrounded 
by on orchard, has never more than one storey. In fact, a 
Khmtr would never consent to live under anybody — a custom 
which is BO deep-rooted that no one has the right to put even a 
handcuffed prisoner under the raised floor of a house. It may 
be for a similar reason that the Cambodians do not allow any 
person to pass his hand over, or lay it on, their heads. In the 
case of an adult, this familiarity is a serious insult; such a 
caress given to a child may bring misfortune. 

The ladder which serves as the entrance to the house is, at its 
Inauguration, bound with cotton thread. This ladder is sup- 
posed to be given into the charge of the male spirits, while the 
females inhabit the interior of the but. In the evening, when 
the ladder is drawn up, so that the house may be isolated 
during the night, the last rung must be left sticlring out, so that 
the guardian spirits may take their stand on it, and prevent 
ghosts or hostile roirits from entering. The rungs of this 
ladder are always odd in number; the ladder used for exhuming 
the dead being the only one that has on even number of rungs. 
Worn-out rungs must not be disdainfully thrown away or put 
in the fire. When a ladder breaks during a marriage ceremony 
the celebrations are continued ; but the marriage is not con- 
summated the same day, else the risk Is incurred of seeing one 
of the newly-married pair die within the year. 

The Cambodians, like almost all the races of the Far East, ore 
extremely frugal, their chief food being rice. Fresh or salt fish, 
tuberous and le^minous plants, and sometimes pork, are also 
eaten. This tasteless fore is highly seasoned by means of prahOk, 
a condiment of fermented salt fish, the sickening smell of which 
is most disagreeable. The Cambodians drink water or tea, very 
seldom alcohol. They use tobacco and chew betel ; the use of 
opium is a vice confined to a few of their rich mandarins. It 
should also bo mentioned that the Khmtrs eat fruit without 
waiting until It Is ripe. 

The Khmtrs, being of sedentary and rather lazy habits, confine 
themselves chiefly to cultivating the products which their 
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country readily oUera : they are mostly fishermen and farmers, 
hunters and woodcutters. They cultivate a pood many varieties 
of rice,* catch enonuous quantities of fish, to be consumed 
fresh, salted, or fermented, and extract yearly about 3,000,000 
kllogrr. of palm-supar.* Their industry and commerce are not 
very brisk ; but they weave silk and cotton materials which 
are very harmonious in colouring and desicn, they are very 
clever silver-smiths, and they manufacture splendid canoes out 
of sinifle tree-trunks. 

4. Religious beliefs. — The Cambodians, although 
very reliLdous, are absolutely tolerant. At the 

E resent day the official reli^on of the Khmfcrs is 
inhalese Buddhism. Their sacred books are 
written in P/ili, the lanfvuage that they call BAKi 
Mokoth { = Pali Magadha, ‘ Pfili of hlagadha’). 
They have preserved manifest survivals of ancient 
Brahmanism, and ritual practices which are un- 
doubtedly aboriginal. 

i. Buddhism. — It seems now to be generally 
agreed that the Buddhism of the North was intro- 
duced into Cambodia between the 6th and 7th 
centuries. From the 7th to the 13th cent., tainted 
by Saivism, it struggled hard eveiywhero against 
Bralimanism, which was the official cult of the 
Khmfers. It seems to have triumphed at the be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., but probably did not 
implant indestructible roots in the hearts of the 
Khmbrs until towards the 15th cent., through the 
introduction of the Pali canon and the doctrine of 
the South, which completely supplanted that of 
the North. We need not repeat liere what is said 
elsewhere under art. CEYLON Buddhi.sm. 

(1) Clergy. — Although the Biiddliisni of Cam- 
bodia is that of Cej'lon, it does not follow that 
its clergy recognize the supremacy of the Ceylon 
Church : they regard it os the seat of the perfect 
doctrine, and sometimes send monks to be taught in 
Kandy or Colombo, but admit no other connexion. 

Tlio chief official of Buddhism in Cambodia is 
the king, who is its temporal head as well as the 
most devout worshipper. He can neither alter its 
doctrine nor confiscate its property. The heads 
in spiritual matters are two monks: the $omda6 
prdh* saitghrdS (=Skr. sahghardja), ‘the king of 
the "assembly of monks,’ who appoints superiors to 
the monasteries on the' right,’ and the Idk prdh 
sikdn, ‘Lord Bishop,’ who nominates superiors for 
the monasteries on the ‘left.’ Each superintends 
n monastery, and they rule almost equal parts of 
the kingdom. The second is inferior to the first, 
but is not at all dependent upon him, and never con- 
sults him. Under them are the elected provincial 
superiors, the abbots or heads of monasteries. The 
members of this hierarchy possess purely disciplin- 
ary power, and arc in no way subordinated to each 
other. 

The teaching of the young is entirely in the 
hands of the monks, or homes, who are called Idk 
sail, ‘ lords of the assembly ’ ( sahgha). They teach 
cliildren of from six to eight years of age. A 
boy at the ago of twelve is received into intimate 
communion os a ‘disciple’ (Klim, fnrinne = Pali 
samanera), and may then wear the yellow robe. 
On reaching his twenty-first year, if he can ^ve 
certain morm, physical, and social guarantce.s, ho 
may be ordained by a chapter of at least twenty 
monks, and then receives the name of vhik (Pali 
bhikkhu = Skr. bhiksu, ‘mendicant’). Any monk 
may leave the Order, after obtaining permission 
from his superior, who can never prevent his final 
withdrawal, excimt for a short time. 

The bonzes in (j.ambodia enjoy great privileges; 
they are exempted from public work, military ser- 
vice, and taxes — in a word, from all civil duties. 
They c.annot rai-'o nction.s at law, and they give 
witnc.ss only by conventional signs. In ca.«e.s of 
1 The AnnxrcMv hivv r.umts for eJjhty.nIne rari'tJrv. 
s rroluCKl hv thv Ir.ti (Corejmsf.ak'Uifcmii. Jlemyl 
3 prih (Vurirt. tAvnih, Chjua iara, J»r. t-ro, tlim, pnmJt; 
ef. Fkr. rfi.'O) U «n honoriSctUle p’-ictd before the r.xrnu of 
di'vfaStir* aeJ kt-.r*- 


crime or very serious fault (fornication, use of fer- 
mented drinks, etc.), the monastery hands the 
offender over to the secular power. The life of 
the bonzes is occupied with praj'er and the instruc- 
tion of the young. They subsist by means of 
voluntary alms, and take only two meals a day, 
between sunrise and midday. Very gentle, toler- 
ant, and, 03 a rule, pure in their lives, tliey are 
much respected, and no one would dare to prepare 
a meal without laying aside a share for them. 

The name of ddn 6i, ‘ religious women,’ ‘ nuns,’ is 
given to certain girls or married women, who, after 
a form of taking of vows, wear white clothes, and 
live near the monasteries, in the most saintly way 
possible, rendering such sendees to the monks as 
can be performed outside the monasteries. Some 
widows, in order to show their deep sorrow, oven 
submit themselves to this life for three years, which 
calls forth great regard for them. 

(2) Monasteries, temples, and pagodas. — These 
are far from equal in magnificence to the Brrihmani- 
cal temples of the ancient Khmbrs. The only stone 
temples, and the most beautiful ones, are some 
rather small, ancient Bruhmanical temples whicli 
have not been used ns such for centuries. The 
monastery {wdt) js nearly always in the middle of 
a park planted with Ficus religiosa and other large 
trees. Behind the pagoda there are small thatched 
cells, or koth (Skr. kult), where the monks live ; in 
front is the sAlA (Pali ya?tt=Skr. iSld, ‘hall’), a 
public hall which is used both as a meeting-place 
for monks and people and as a shelter for travellers. 
The pagodas, properly so called (prdh vihllr= Skr. 
vihdra, ‘monastery’), or temples containing a 
statue (frequently a huge one) of Buddlia, are 
built on small terraces or rectangular platforms, 
supported by thick walls, and especially by stron" 
inside pillars of carved wood, and feebly lighted 
by a few narrow windows. They are especially 
distinguished by the elegance and lightness of their 
storeyed or sloping roofs, the comers of which end 
in a finial in the shape of the reared-up tail of a 
serpent or dragon. Some pagodas, and particu- 
larly that of Udong, are covered with earthenware 
painted -with fine artistic effect. The entrance, 
with very few exceptions, is on the eastern side. 
The interior of the pagoda is adorned with mural 
paintings representing various legendary scenes, 
and contains a profusion of European petroleum 
lamps hung near the altar of the Buddha, whose 
statue is gilded. A wooden pulpit, supported by 
garudas, completes the furniture of the pagoda. 

Besides^ the temples there are sometimes 6eliiy 
(Pali chetiya=SkT, chuitya, ‘monument,’ ‘shrine’), 
large bell-shaped structures of dried brick which 
contain the ashes of great and saintly people. 

ii. BitAilMANlSM. — Brahmanism, which pre- 
vailed in Cambodia for such a long time, could 
not disappear irithout leaving material and moral 
survivals, in the first rank of which wo must 
mention the ruin.s, sometimes very magnificent, of 
the ancient temples (Angkor Wnt, Angkor Thom, 
etc.), the remains of Brahmanical statues, the 
lihqas which are still found in Buddhist tcmple.s, 
and the caste of bakus, or prdm (=rSkr. bruhmana), 
also called barohH (Skr. purohita, ‘ household 
priest ’). 

(1) Bakus. — Although it is still difficult to give a 
satisfactory etymology of the word baku, it seems 
certain that the bakus, are direct de.secndants of 
the ancient Brfihman.s. The title barohU (nuro- 
hifa) marks their functions ns palacc-chnplain.s. 
The ca.stc of balms includes from nine hundred to 
a thousand male persons. Obliged formerly to 
many only among them.'clvcs, the balms at the 
pre.sent day may marry a woman of any race 
whatever, but they do not readily marry outside 
their Kwie. Althongb thej- arc Buddhists like 
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the other Camhodians, they are distinguished from 
them by certain observances and real privileges, 
tlie relics of their former power. Thej still render 
a very marked cult to Vifnu and to Siva, and have 
not the same scruples as the homes about killing 
any animal, or causing it to be kUled. On the 
other hand, they are bound to perform all sorts of 
purifications ; they cannot touch any cooking or 
table utensil without covering their hands with a 
cloth to avoid defilement, and they do not willingly 
eat of any dishes except those prepared at their 
homes, unless they have made sure that the person 
who has prepared them has been well purified 
previously. The bahus wear their hair long, and, 
rather than give up the custom, they prefer never 
to become officials. Forty years ago all bakus 
were exempted from taxes and public works; 
gradually the kings out down these privi- 
leges for the good of their treasury. In case of 
misdemeanour or crime, bakus may be brought 
only before their peers. In the case of a capital 
crime, the baku is not executed, but is exiled to 
a distant province under supen'ision ; if he is 
sentenced to the chain, he receives it from 
the head of the caste, and sufiers his term of 
imprisonment in the house of one of the other 
bakus. 

The bakus are exempted from the law which 
adjudges as perpetual servants of the king all the 
twins bom in the kingdom, and, if any one of 
them dies childless, his property goes to the 
corporation, and not, as is usual, to the royal 
treasury. They may marry princesses. One of 
their chiefs in the burlesque festival of m&kh 
(=Skr, mdgha), the 11th lunar month, ivhich 
corresponds to Jan.-Feb., used to become king 
of Makh, and for three days enjoyed the sem- 
blance of royalty, and the very appreciable privi- 
lege of receiving the revenues of the kingdom 
during that time. Norodom (=Skr. Narottama), 
the predecessor of the present king, did away with 
this curious custom, but the seven or eight great 
dignitaries of the bakus stiU receive annually all 
the traditional presents — ^buffaloes, rice, etc. — from 
one of the great provinces of the kingdom. There 
is a belief dee^y rooted in the popular mind, 
although not inscribed in any act, that, in the case 
of extinction of the direct royal line, the bakus 
have a right to the throne in preference to distant 
members of the royal family. The bakus claim 
that these privileges are nothing in comparison 
with those which they formerly enjoyed. The 
bakus are obliged to take charge, in turn, of the 
BrShmanical statuettes, and the palladium of 
Cambodia (the Prdh Khan) — the sacred sword pre- 
served in a building adjoining the royal palace. 
They are all qualified to share in this, but whereas 
the majority among them practise agriculture or 
commerce in order to live, their seven or eight 
chiefs, vrith pompous titles of Sanskrit origin, are 
the baroMts {purohita), or royal chaplains, and the 
only real priests of Cambodia. 

It is the hahts who offer the lustral water in sea-ehells to the 
king daring the great New Tear festival, and, in his absence, 
themselves wash the Brahmanical idols. It Is they who, during 
the coronation-lestivals, at the cutting of the fore-looks of 
princes, and at the great water-festivals, play the principal 
part. They also present the lustra! water to the king on the 
occasion of the celebrations of bis birthday. In case of war, 
they perform on the king the ritual aspersion of ‘water of 
victory,' some drops of which they throw also on each army 
corps to ensure their success ; they follow the king in the field, 
carrying with them the sacred sword, the gift of Indra, and the 
Briihmanlcal idols. This explains how the worshipped weapon 
happened on two occasions (1812 and 1840) to fall into the hands 
of the conquering Annamese. They also consecrate the water of 
the oath which every mandarin must drink when entering upon 
his duties and at the coronation of every new sovereign. 

Being the guardians of all purity, the hatits, standing at the 
top of a specially constructed platform, at every official entry 
of a new white elephant into Phnom Pdnh, sprinkle it with 
lustral water, in order to purify it from the defilements of the 


forest. tVhen one of the king’s wives becomes pregnant, tht 
bakus come and put a gold chain, the gift of the king, round 
her neck, and recite ohanns over it. It will then preserve her 
from the accidents of pregnancy. The new mother keeps this 
chain ever afterwards, as a sign of honour and fertility. 

(2) Adirs (Skr. dehdrya, ‘teacher’). — Below the 
bakus we might rank the dddrs, who very often 
take their place in the midst of the familv for the 
cutting of the fore-lock, and who are lay-aevotees, 
versed in theology and traditions, irreproachable 
in their mode of life, and held in veneration by the 
people for their knowledge and their holiness. 

iii. Popular religion. — Although all the 
Cambodians are very much attached to Buddhism, 
a very pure and very strict religion is not to be 
expected of them. The mass of the people, besides 
the cult which they render to the Buddha, worship 
Brahmanical relics preserved by the bakus or kept 
in certain pagodas, without realizing what the 
words imply. All their superstitions piety is 
directed in the first place to the good or evU spuits 
and genii who animate all space. Under Buddhist 
names, so far as the bonzes and the veiy small 
minority of learned men (who try to identify these 
genii wth the jprit [=Skr. preta'], ‘ghosts,’ the 
ydtiM[=Pali yakkha, Skr. yaksa'], ‘ogres,’ the rSc 
sii [=Skr. rSja sifhAa], ‘ fabulous lions,’ the kr&th 
[=Skr. garuda'], ‘mythical birds,’ and the n&k 
[=Skr. ndga], ‘fabvuons serpents’ of India) are 
concerned, the people unconsciously perpetuate 
the aboriginal cult — ^primitive Animism. It is this 
relirion of very inferior ideas that dominates their 
whme daily life. 

(1) NSk td. — In the first rank of good spirits 
must be placed the ndk td, who seem to be loc^ 
tutelary divinities, set apart, the Khmfers say, by 
Prdh Ib (Indra) to guard a particular portion of 
land, or a certain mountain, river, or tree. Ac- 
cording to some, the ndk td would correspond to 
the Hindu {manes). They dwell in the fine 
old trees which nobody would dare to cut down, 
and which are called ansd srdk, ‘ the trunks, the 
roots of the country.’ There is always one for 
each province, and sometimes one for each village. 
It is under the canopy of their foliage that the 
people come to worship the spirit, who can take 
the most diverse forms — a stone, a strangely sh^ed 
root, the ruins of a Br&hmanical statue, etc. The 
ndk td are involved in cases of serious illness, 
epidemics, prolonged drought, or too heavy rain- 
falls. The oblations which they love are of three 
kinds: offerings of living animals, which, in the 
name and presence of the ndk td, are given their 
liberty ; offerings of food ; and sacrifices of living 
animals. In the last case the buflalo or ox chosen 
is slaughtered in the midst of a large assembly of 
the people, who terminate the festival with a meal 
and rejoicings. At the installation of a governor 
in his new province a buffalo is always sacrificed 
to the ndk td. In this case the animal is killed 
with great cruelty, its neck being sawn for a long 
time, as the duration and intensity of its bellowing 
are signs of prosperity for the new governor. 

In former timea the nak td had to be honoured by more cruel 
offerings, for in certain provinces of Cambodia, about 1840, ft 
was the custom to sacrifice to them those who had been con- 
demned to death. And even at the present day, persons who 
have been condemned to death are executed in the presence of 
the nBk td of the province to which they belong; they thus 
become offerings to the spirit as well as victims punished for 
their misdeeds. In this there is very probably a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice. 

(2) Ardk. — ^Alongside of the ndk td we find the 
drdk (=Pfili arakkha-devata, ‘tutelary deities’), 
good spirits, or tutelary genii, who dwell in trees 
or in houses, and take special care of individuals. 
The drdk seem to be the human ancestors, as the 
ndk td are the Divine ancestors. The drdk of the 
family is nearly always a relative or friend long 
dead, who has constituted himself the protector of 
the group loved by him. He is the best and the 
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most precious of the d6n id (^ancestors, in the 
sense of grandfathers) of his proiiafs. The drdk is 
invoked especially in cases of illness, as this is 
almost ahvavs, in the eyes of the Khmbrs, the 
work of evil spirits. Then a kru (=Skr. guru, 
‘spintnal preceptor’) is called in, t.c. a sorcerer, 
male or femalei "who gets into close communion 
with the drdk of the sick person, causes him to 
become incarnate in himself, and, armed with lus 
power, Mks who is the evil spirit that is torturing 
the patient. Then, to the sound of songs and a 
small band, he exorcizes it by spraying rice-wine 
that he has in his mouth over the patient in very 
minute drops. The patient is also slightly pricked 
or gashed, in order to chase away his tormentor. 
Every year, in Jan.-Feb. -March, a great festival 
in honour of the drdks takes place. It is called 
Id'h rSh, ‘the exaltation of the shed.’^ To this 
fe^t the kru gathers all his pupils, i.e. all the 
clients cared by him, and in their presence he 
proceeds to call up all the drdij, and becomes 
possessed by these spirits, Avith much stamping 
and a fit of hysterics, which is apt to infect his 
audience. Blossoms from the frangipani tree 
(Plumeria alba, Linn.) are ofiered to tne drdks. 
Many of the Cambodians have really no other cult 
than that of their drdk. 

(3) Prdy, khmde prdy. — Ndk id and drdk have a 
hard task in combating the evil spirits, or pr&y. 
Perhaps the most dreaded are the khmde pr&y, 
‘wicked dead,’ and, among these khmde, women 
who have died in childbed. These, hidden in the 
trees, frighten people by laughing and by throwing 
stones, and try to make them mad, or to kill them. 
The woods are also inhabited by elves, who are 
supposed to cause incurable diseases among men. 

(4) Bdisad . — ^The Cambodians must also beware 
of people who have died a violent death, the bdisad 
(=Pau pieacha, Skr. pUacha, ‘goblin’), famished 
souls, stripped of everjiihing, who return from the 
hells to demand food, and, if any one refuses to 
pay heed to them, take revenge by inflicting all 
sorts of evils on him. They are appeased by the 
placing of rice and other food for them among the 
brushwood, while theprdy null not accept oflerings 
unless they are laid on a winnowing fan. 

(6) Smir . — There are also terrible wer-wolves, 
m^e and femtde, known by the name of smir. 
Sometimes these are, according to Aymonier,* ‘ men 
who, as the result of certain magical incantations, 
are endowed Anth special poAvers and properties, 
e.g. being able to saaMIow dishes. In order to 
deprive these Aver-Avolves of_ their poAA-er it is 
necessary to strike them with a hook on the 
shoulder.’ Sometimes they are Avomen, who, 
after being rubbed, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
Avith oil consecrated by a sorcerer, lose their 
reason and flee to the woods, Avhere, after seven 
days, they change into wild tigresses, unless a 
man skilled in sorcery, and rubbed Avith the same 
oilj gives them ft knock on the head wdth a bar, 
while repeating magical words, and brings them 
back to reason. 

(6) Sorcerers, sorceresses, and soothsayers, ^ne 
popular religion of the Khmbrs, by its very char- 
acter, implies belief alike in magic, ^trology, and 
the most minute performances in order to lind out 
Avhether the apparently simplest action m daily 
life does not run the risk of being_ unlucCT. 
Wizards and soothsayers are the indispensable 
priests of the popular religion of the Cambodmi^ 
A distinction is drsAATi between the sorcerer-sooth- 
sayers, dp thmdp, who foreteU destmies and di^, 
sell philtres and charms, and make use of spells 
either from Avickedness or avarice, and the 

1 This fcstiril Is always held in • t<iDpor»JT spedsSy , 
bunt tor the I 
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medicine-sorcerers, or^-rw (=Skr. who add 

to these many gifts those of curing and exorcizing, 
and thus being able to counteract the wicked 
power of the dp thpidp. These tivo kinds of 
ofhees may be filled indifTerently by sorcerers or 
sorceresses {m( thmdp). To cause a person to fall 
HI, OT die, they have scA'eral processes : bv means 
of incantetions they transform a bullalo skin and 
some grains of rice, or some shavings of wood, into 
a huge black beetle, or into Avorms Avhich enter 
the stomach of the A-ictira, cause him to become 
ill, and kdll him, unless a more skilful sorcerer 
intervenes to save him. Areca mits, aud certain 
prat&l, or tubers, after conjurations by the sorcerer, 
also cause a sIoav and most painful death to the 
person who touches them. Two human skulls, 
AA'liose upper parts have been remoA'ed, placed one 
upon the other (top to top), and secretlj’laid (after 
certain incantations) under the bed of a man Avlio 
is perfectly aa'cH, have equally disastrous results. 
The sorcerers also cast spells over people by means 
of a little wax figure Avhich they prick Avith a 
needle at the spot Avbere they Avish to affect the 
person against Avhom they have a grudge. On tlie 
other hand, they sell protective amulets and love- 
philtres, or khndc, small phials of baked earth filled 
AAuth consecrated oil, AViiich secure the favour of 
the king, success at play, or AA’ith u'omen, for the 
man aa’Iio is rubbed Avith it. 

(7) Ghouls or sorceresses. — Lastly, there are the 
srdi dp, a kind of ghouls or sorceresses, some of 
Avhom become so involuntarily, and others as a 
result of studying magic. At night their heads, 
accompanied only by the alimentaiy canal, AA’andcr 
about to feed on excrements, in search of Avbich 
they Avill even look among: the intestines of people 
Avho are asleep. Recognizable by their bloodshot 
and haggard eyes, these ghouls can throAV a spell 
over any one oy merely Avishing it, and on this 
account they are dreaded far more than the sor- 
cerers, If a srdi dp is denounced in a A'illage, 
either the authorities condemn her to a penalty 
— exile or death according to the gravito of 
her alleged misdeeds — or the inhabitants of the 
A’illage themselves destroy her. The same fate 
was formerly shared by some of the thmdp. 

S. Medicine. — It is natural that in the state of 
mind above described the doctor in serious cases is 
alAvays the kru (=Skr. guru), or sorcerer-doctor. 
As regards the doctor, properly so called, or kru 
p£t, bis Avbole science is summed up in the knOAV- 
ledge of simples, the combination of medicines, 
and the recitation of mantras (‘charms’) at the 
time of administration. His medicine books are 
merely treatises similar to the ancient Antidotarics, 
inclutfing, besides a few clinical references, a great 
many very complicated formulas of medicaments, 
foUoAved uy their method of admini-stration and 
preparation, according to the symptoms of the 
various kinds of diseases. Medical skill i.s gener- 
ally transmitted from father to son, but sometime* 
practitioners instruct in their art intelligent young 
men, who then become their disciples. Like the 
Chinese, they attach great importance to_ the 
examination of the poise in the diagnosis of 
diseases, and think that the latter arc dne to 
the el’ll Avinds that circulate through the whole 
system of mankind. Their medicines are horrowed 
from all countries, but consist chiefly of vegetable 
species. Various kinds of SlrycJinos, the Cannalu 
indica, the Datura, the gamboge, the rayed nni-^ed 
(nikium.anisatum), etc., are exlensiveiy used, i he 
bom of a stag or a rhinoceros, an elephant s tooth, 
pangolin scales, etc., are supposed to be cthMCioris 
m smallpox and certain fei’crs. Bezoara ana gall- 
stones are reputed febrifuges. The mcdicinM vary 
according to the part of the body Jr* 

starts, tne build of the person, and the day on 
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•which he is to drink the potion. In a case of 
dysentery, one is advised to cut the hark of the 
pdn (?) on the tree itself, at a height a little 
above that of the navel of the invalid. In heart 
disease a decoction of the heart of ebony ■wood and 
iron wood, or a decoction of ivory and plough- 
share, is prescribed. Eagle-wood is regarded as 
being especially pleasing to the spirits. In external 
maladies the part affected is rubbed with it; in 
internal, the sides of the vessel containing the 
potion to be drunk. Massage, pinching the skin, 
and the use of moxas are extensively resorted to. 
Surgery is not practised. In fractures, co-aptation 
is never attempted ; but care is taken simply to 
keep the dislocated limb in place by ingenious 
splints of straight bamboo blades covered with 
carefully kneaded potter’s clay. Before ad- 
ministering any medicine whatever, the physi- 
cians invoice Dhanvantari, the physician of the 
gods. The doctor is never paid until after a cure, 
and he almost invariably receives five arms’ 
lengths of white calico, four betel leaves, some 
areca, four handfuls of cooked rice, and a wax- 
candle stuck on a slice of bamboo-trunk. 

(1) Smallpox. — All that is done is to place some 
amulets beside the patient, and lay him on 
banana-leaves near which a fire is kept burning. 
Care is taken to avoid speaking of itchiness, mats 
are not shaken before him, so that he may avoid 
scratching himself, and a white linen cloth is laid 
beside him to make his pustules whiten by sym- 
pathetic magic. The medical formularies do, 
mdeed, include remedies for the different stages 
and accidents of smallpox, but they are seldom 
employed. 

(2) Fhthisis, — Consumptives are never cremated, 
but buried, "with a piece of broken earthenware on 
their faces, so that the evil spirit which is in them 
may not pass to their children. They are not 
exhumed in order to be burned until several years 
have elapsed, and then only if none of their heirs 
has suffered from the terrible disease. 

(3) Births. — These take place with the help of 
matrons. In oases of difficult delivery a special 
potion is administered, and areca, betel, prepared 
betel-quids, and fragrant joss-sticks are offered 
to the ‘ god of medicine,’ after which the mid- 
wife recites mantras. If a woman dies without 
being delivered during the 7th, 8 th, or 9th month 
of pregnancy, this is believed to be due to the 
vengeance or the pr&y ; she and her fetus become 
dreaded ghosts. When a miscarriage takes place, 
the sorcerer is hurriedly called. He puts the 
fetus in an earthenware jar, and, armed with a 
sword in his right hand, with which he threatens 
the jar in order to prevent the evil spirit of the 
fetus from coming out, goes to the nearest stream, 
pronounces imprecations, breaks the jar •with a 
blow of the sword, and leaves' everything in the 
water. Usually, however, the sorcerer makes a 
pretence of this ceremony, hides the fetus, which 
IS supposed to be animated by a spirit as intelli- 

f ent as it is powerful, roasts it over a fire isolated 
y seven eotton threads stretched round the 
hearth, coats it with soot and varnish, and sews 
it into a little bag which he will always carry -with 
him. Henceforward he will succeed in all his 
enterprises, and in cases of danger his htin prdy, 
‘son of the spirit’ (the name given to the fetus 
prepared in this way), who considers him now as a 
father, saves his adoptive parent by his warnings. 
The adoptive father is obliged merely to give a 
few grains of rice at each meal to the spirit, who 
othenvise would take flight, thinking himself 
badly treated. This belief has such a strong hold 
on the mind of the Cambodians, that sometimes, 
we are told, sorcerers, or simply bold men, come, 
three days after the burial, to the grave of a 


woman who has died with child, to demand from 
her and take the fetus which is still in her womb, 
in order to make a kdnprdy of it by means of the 
above-mentioned ceremony. 

Faith In ths supernatural power ol the fetus led formerly, 
and apparently still leads (but only in quite exceptional cases, 
which are rightly regarded as crimes punishable by law), to 
unnatural acta. The power of the fetus is specially great when 
it is the first child of a couple married for the first time. In 
order to get possession of such a fetus, the husband used to ask 
his mfe, as if in jest, about the fifth or sixth month of preg- 
nancy, for the possession of the future child. If the woman 
entered into the joke, and replied, -without thinking, ‘It is 
yours,' the husband would lead the unfortunate woman to a 
secluded spot and kill her in order to get the fetus, which, 
when cooked and blackened as by the sorcerer, rendered him 
henceforward invulnerable and successful in his smallest under- 
takings. This detestable practice must have been fairly wide- 
spread, for, even at the present day, in a case of first pregnancy, 
the parents of the woman, with whom as a rule the young 
couple live, anxiously and constantly watch the shortest 
absence of the future mother. 

6 . Astronomy and astrology. — At one time as- 
tronomy was held in great honour in Camhodia, 
where special experts, the ndk hdra (Skr. hard ; 
cf. Gr. Sipa), ‘ astronomers,’ ‘ soothsayers,’ deter- 
mined the solar and lunar eclipses, noted the 
variations of temperature, and fixed the calendars. 
At an early period these studies took the form of 
astrology, and treatises on this subject are plenti- 
ful in Camhodia. At the present day, hdras, 
headed by two respected and well-remunerated 
chiefs, are connected with the royal palace, and 
each year compose a calendar or sdhkran (Skr. 
sahkrdnti, ‘ passage of the sun or other planetary 
body from one zodiacal sign to another ’), including 
— besides the usual particulars, such as eras, 
eclipses, etc. — predictions about rain and fine 
weather, or the returns of the crops, etc. The 
Khmbrs apply to them to learn the best time for a 
marriage, the naming of a child, a journey, the 
building of a house, the success of an enterprise, 
illness and its issue, the sex of an unborn child, 
the next betrothal, war and peace, rain and fine 
weather, etc. , all of which the hdras determine quite 
readily by consulting tablets similar to the Malay 
kotikas. Moreover, by means of formidro and 
prayers, they can prevent the evil effects which they 
foretell. Among the common people the hdras are 
called kru mol, ‘ the teachers who see,’ for, in- 
dependently of the official astrologers of the king’s 
palace, there are other hdras scattered throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

The belief in lucky and unlucky days exists 
in Cambodia as in the neighbouring countries. 
Friday, for instance, is regarded by everybody as 
a particularly lucky day for putting on new clothes 
for the first time, or finishing a piece of work which 
has been begun ; this day is chosen for cutting the 
thread of a woven piece of cloth. 

Eclipses are attributed, as in India, to Kahu ; * 
hence the expression ra {—rdhu) idp 6dn, ‘ the 
monster is seizing the moon ’=* there is an eclipse 
of the moon.’ At the time of an eclipse, monks 
and bakus assemble at the royal palace, where, in 
anticipation of a possible catastrophe, which an 
eclipse may produce, the king is purified and gives 
abundant alms. On the other hand, shaving a 
child’s top-knot of hair at this time ensures good 
fortune for him. Pregnant women render worship 
to Bahu, to prevent their future children from 
being deformed or weakly. In the same way, 
if an eclipse occurs, the pillars which have been 
set up for the buUffing of a house must immedi- 
ately be placed on the ground and covered so 
as ^ be hidden from the eclipse. If they were 
used -without this precaution, misfortune would 
follow. 

7 . Superstitions and various beliefs.— (1) Natural 
objects . — The Cambodians ascribe powers either 
beneficent or dangerous to almost all natural ob- 
1 This belief is general in the Far East. 
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jecte ; hence the reverence and fear -which tliey 
inspire, and the complicated rites and practices to 
which they give rise. 

Dew (flmb'm) Is supposed to be vlvlfjinfr. Durinp the dry 
season, fof predicts an epidemic. Kevilinf the wind woulti 
cause ulcers, tumours, or humps. Pre.historic objects of stone 
or bone (Khm. kim runUih, ‘ thunder-bolts ’) are regarded as 
bringing pood fortune, especially flint axes, which arc carefully 

E resen-ed in the house. Trees whose roots spread under the 
ouse^bring bad luck to it. When one wishes to get in marriage 
a virgin, and not a licentious woman or a widow, he must offer 
buds to the Buddha, and not full-blown flowers on which the 
bees have already alighted. The first fruit of a tree must 
never be gathered, for fear it should bear no more, and the 
people should be careful not to beat down the next crop with a 
thin bamboo pole, lest henceforth the tree may produce fruit 
as thin as the pole. Indian hemp (kdnihd) must be gathered 
with laughing and Jesting, and feigning the intoxication it is 
to cause, in order to preserve its full power. The cotton-plant 
(krabas) and the bamboo (rosfO should always be planted far 
from the house ; else, ns soon as they have grown higher than 
the hut, they would like. In order to show their gratitude, to 
serve ns funeral cushion and matting for those who planted 
them. Bo the young people always leave the work of planting 
them to an old man, who puts below what he has Just planted a 
piece of Jar or earthenware and says to the tree: ‘Do not 
think of taking me until this potsherd has rotted 1 ' The 
tamarind (ampti) and the frangipani tree (botppH) possess 
powerful virtues, so it is unlucky to see them growing too near 
the bouse. A stick of tamannd-wood allows its owner to 
wander fearlessly during the night under the protection of 
the prfly. A box, or the finger-board of a musical instrument, 
made from the heart of a tamarind or frangipani tree, serves 
to gain the love of women and the favour of the king. A 
knife-handle made from the wood of a tamarind which has 
grown near a house would lead the pray of the tamarind to 
devour the fetus in the womb of the mistress of the house, and 
to make all her pregnancies miscarry. So married men keep 
this tree at a d&tance from their houses. The koki (Jlopta 
dealbata, Hance), the king of trees, must be planted only by 
kings or bonzes. MrTien others carry off a cartload of this 
precious wood, they must first invoke the spirits, and light 
some sweet-scented rods on the beam of the cart. 

Although the tiger (Wi) is very much dreaded by the Cam- 
bodians, who believe his whiskers to be a strong poison, and 
regard his appearance In a village as a sign of coming epi- 
demics, the elephant (darprfi) is greatly revered, especially the 
white elephant (datprfi sa), which Is considered as an un- 
rivalled bringer of good fortune — an Idea which is held also by 
neighbouring peoples, since, at the time when Cambodia was 
the vassal of Siam and Annam, it had to give to its two 
suzerains all the elephants ol that colour caught in its terri- 
tory. The French intervention has secured for it the free dis- 
posal of these venerated animals. The Khmbrs, like the Malays 
of Java, absolutely refuse to kill the monkey (srd) or to cat Its 
flesh ; they show great displeasure on seeing it hunted by 
Europeans. The k/itid pas, ‘serpent bison’ (Sos aaurvs, H. 
Smith), is considered to bo very redoubtable. The Khratrs 
think that it feeds on serpents, which it kills by squirting its 
saliva on them. A ring made from a k/itiA's horn is an antidote 
against reptiles’ bites. Care must be taken, however, not to 
gather the hairs of its head, which sting as dangerously as 
serpents. The bones of a hare (lonsdi) which has died a natural 
death are used In the preparation of powerful spells. Buffaloes 
(krabfy) and oxen (kd) which, on entering or tearing their field, 
scrape up the earth, and throw it in the direction of the field, 
foretell good fortune for their master ; but if they throw it in 
the opposite direction it Is a sign of adversity, and the master 
must get rid of them. The goose (kMan) should be rc.ared 
only by well-to-do people. To the poor it would bring an 
increase of wrctclicdness. Dlttle chickens with curly feathers 
(mSn 6{) should bo reared only by a man who, without ap- 
parent cause, has lost several children, by way of a preservative 
for the coming children ; or by a man In intimate relationship 
with the drdk, In order to be offered in sacrifice to them. The 
kite (tA/Jrt) hovering over a house signifies misfortune, and 
warns the family to abandon it. The same thing Is foretold 
by the entrance unawares of the little palm-tree rat (Sdunis 
palmanim, kSrp-priky. When a large butterfly (m/ oqrM) 
roraes flying Into a house, it is a bad omen ; a grasshopper 
(kanddp), on the other hand, on the thatch of the roof foretells 
a piece of luck. The crow (kaik), according to the direction of 
its cry, foretells the return of an absent one, or a reverse of 
fortune. Cranes (trdf, rondC) flying and crying in a flock abovo 
a village denote tliat there will soon be some love-escapades 
among the girls. The cry of the via tUk (‘ screecli-owl '), a 
nocturnal bird of prey, and that of the khliA trak {Stnx 
flcmmsil) foretell death. 

(2) Varimit obj'ctr.—A winnowing-fan cannot be made by an 
unmarrieil man without bringing him misfortune The person 
who carelessly aits down on a winnowing-fan will later lose 
hla way in the woods. Although cracked metal ojjects, e.p. 
gongs, must never be kept In the house, but have to be thrown 
away, a curse would fall on the person who threw a vrorn-out 
cauldron among the rubbish l>c!ow the house ; it mast M bung 
up in the hou»e or throivn into the river. A pillow which has 
become useless must also be committed to the water, for it Is a 
pawerfal vehicle of misfortune. A bro'sen hearths’.one mee-s 
with the same fate. On the other hand, when there is a etorm 


or an excessive rainfall, a knife is placed among the cinders on 
the hearth. Any one who, when in a foreign coiinirj, iicgli. 
gently throivs away rubbish, such as a piece of an old worn-out 
garment, lays himself open to reversea Again, when one is 
abroad, the water with which the mouth is rinsed must be 
swallowed, or it will facilitate the attack of evil spirits. To 
veil the face, even inadvertently, with white cotton, like the 
dead, or the condemned at the place of execution, is to dmw 
down very grave mlslortunes. Instruments of torture, stocks, 
fetters, irons, etc. , must never be put away in a house or shed, 
but must be left in the open air under a tree ; and the cxecu. 
tioner, after beheading a man, must quickly turn away his 
eyes, lest some day he be overtaken by the same fate. When a 
hunter wishes to secure a good bag, he must, before setting 
his net for wild animals, hold a traaitional dialogue with a tw 
tree, on the north side ol which he places his net lie hlmsdf, 
ol course, utters both questions and answers, as he seeks hr 
the tree's permission to take some of Its flock. Tlien he places 
an offering of bananas at the foot of the tree, sets the trap, and 
returns home, taking care not to shake or break any big 
bmnchcB on the way. If, however, the net remains empty, 
the hunter takes off nls clothing and pretends to hang himself, 
as if by mistake, in the meshes of the net which he has Just 
set. After this his hunting is sure to be successful. 

The following is a similar superstition. In Jlay, on the day 
he proposes to negin ploughing, the farmer invites a lew friends 
to his house. He puts his oxen to the plough In front of the 
house, after placing on a piece of white cotton beside it a brass 
bowl containing water, betel, boiled rice, fish brine, a boiled 
chicken, and a bottle of rice-spirit. He sets a portion of this 
food at each of the four corners of the plough, and invokes the 
ghosts of his ancestors in these words : * Hasten, nil ye departed 
ancestors, give us prosperity on this occasion. Through your 
protection, may our oxen and buffaloes escape all diseases, 
and our ploughmen all shocks.’ The old men in the company 
now drink the rice-spirit, the young ones eat the food, and 
then work goes forward without mishap. 

During harvest, a reaper must not use a sickle whose handle 
is made from the born of a domestic animal, such as a cow or 
a buffalo, as these have already borne their share of toil and 
fatigue In ploughing. Any one wlio neglects this rule will 
bring trouble on himself. When the proprietor of a stable 
means to castrate a bull or a buffalo, he must first warn the 
animal by telling it not to think that he performs this opera- 
tion capriciously, but with good reason, and then beg It not to 
bear him a grudge either in this or In any future life. The 
operation is preceded by a sacrifice to Prdb Pisnukar (Skr. 
Vtdvakarmnn), the spirit of ail industries. Immediately after 
the operation, two men throw to each other, over the animal, 
first a pumpkin and then a cock three times each, s.aylng : ' Be 
as big as this pumpkin, and return to your stable regularly in 
the evening ; be ns fleet as tliis cook, and know your dwelling- 
place as he does.’ If the pumpkin or the cock falls to the 
ground during these motions, this presages the death of the 
animal in question. 

(3) JfetamorpAosis.—Tbe Khmtrs, like the Annamese, belloro 
In the transmutation of species and in metamorphosis. Thui 
the fresh-water tortoise (kantMi) may spring from a heap of 
worms which have collected during rain. Sometimes the 
snake (onMrt) Is born from bindweed (trbs), which grows bc.side 
water, and can then change itself into a tkdr, a kind of brown 
weasel. The Cambodians believe also that nocturnal birds, 
such as choughs, owls, screech-owls, arc born from the four 
material substances of the dead— blood, flesh, bone. Impurities. 
Wc have already noticed [5 4 . HI. (5)1 that certain women, alter 
being rubbed with oil from a magic vial, aro changed In seven 
days into tigresses. 

8. Festivals. — Indolent, gay, careless, and very 
religious, the Cambodians are extremely fond of 
festivals. Most of these assume to-day a distinctly 
Buddhist character, although it is possible to find 
in some of them quite a dillerent origin, doubtless 
nhoriginnl. 

{a) The following are the chief periodical re- 
ligions festivals ; — 

(1) Thvd’ bin ddl ihvam, ' Festival of the entrance 
into the year,’ takes place in the first month of 
the Cnmtxidinn year (I5tli March-I.uth Ajiril). 
The festival lasts three or seven daj-s ; it recalls 
the New-year festivals of the AVest. 

On the first day the pagoda undergoes a thoroughdfanil:« 
both outside and Inside. 'Then eight pAnom, or heaps of tand, 
are raised In honour of the deratd (Khm. Uprula), or protecting 
deities. On the second <!ay the faithful flock together, drc««ed 
in their best clothes, and foden with fine sand, swcel-smellli^ 
Joss-sticks, and tapers. Tliey make an offering of the wands 
and tapers to Buddha in the temples, and then march in pro 
cession round the pagoefa, scattering their sand on each of tfie 
phnom. The wliolo night Is spent in singing, playing, and 
dancing within the precincts, to tliat they may b- able to keep 
svatch over the mounds, as In the popular estimation any 
damage done to them would lead to great misfortunes by 
driving away tfpeda or Urodas. On the third ^dsy the women 
come, carrying provisions and kitclien utensils, and inVJll 
themselves In tlie enclosure, not of tlie pagoda this time Imi 
of the monastery, to prepare the presents destined for ths 
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monlCB, and the dishes lor their own families to consume. 
From eight until eleven o’clock in the morning, set prayers are 
said hy the bonzes in the brilliantly illumined pagoda, before 
all the functionaries and the people. When these are per- 
formed, the bonzes come outside to receive the presents of the 
laity, and, after offering the first of their rice to the animals 
and bir^, partake of a meal in public, which lasts for a quarter 
of an hour. The Imty eat and play all afternoon in the en- 
closure. On this day, too, the rich give large alms to the 
poor. In the evening the statue of Buddha is washed, and so 
arc the bonzes and dMrs ; in the houses the children and grand- 
children respectiully wash their parents and grandparents. 
In pious households all sexual relations are broken off during 
the first three days of the year. For thefirstseven days noliving 
being or animal may be killed, no business matter concluded, 
all insults or controversies must be avoided, neither lies told 
nor hardness shown to any one, if the year is to be well begun, 
and therefore stand a good chance of also ending well. 

(2) Thvd’ hhn bambuos phikhh, ‘ Festival of the 
ordination of a monk ’ (Pali bhikJehu) ; (3) Tkvd' 
bdn bambuos n6n, ‘ Festival of the ordination of a 
novice’ ; (4) TAvd’ bon sith prdh, ‘Festival of the 
erection of a statue to Buddha ’ ; or Thvd' b6n bd'k 
prdh n&t prdh, ‘ Festival of the opening of the 
sacred eyes of Prdh ’ ( = Buddha). These ceremonies 
may take place only during the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
months of the ordinary year, and also during the 
5th month of an intercalary year, that is to say, 
from 15th April to 15th July, or else from 15th 
April to 15th August. 

The first two festivals may last from three to nine days, with 
feasting and games at the expense of the parents of the candi- 
date, who himself takes only a very passive part in the proceed- 
ings, which end in his ordination. The candidate, dressed in 
white or else in his best dothes, rides in great pomp on horse- 
back, preceded hy an orchestra and shaded by a parasol of 
honour, right through the village from his own house to the 
monastery amid the joyful cries of the crowd, in spite of the 
army of MSra (=3tam), Buddha’s enemy, symbolized hy a few 
masked figures, who tty to stop him on the way. After the 
pratdksbn (Skr. pradakfipo), or sunwise circumamhulation of 
the whole ^thering round the temple, and a last intervention 
of 3Tdra and his followers, the candidate enters and takes his 
place in front of the statue of Buddha, facing the ordainer, who 
addresses to him the ritual questions, rives him the customary 
advice, and consecrates Ifim. The festival for erecting a statue 
to Buddha also lasts three days, the first being employed in 
making an enclosure round the statue and in pretending to 
shave it and to ‘open’ its eyes with two long needles. The 
other two days are specially devoted by the people to the 
worship of the statue. This festival, being somewhat rare, 
always attracts many of the faithful and devout. 

(5) A still rarer festival is the Thvd' bSn banddh 
semd, ‘ Festival for the burying of the semd,' which 
recalls the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
church in the West. It is held only on the occa- 
sion of the erection of a new pagoda, or the build- 
ing of a new monastery. These semd, or carved 
stones, which serve as the evidences of the in- 
auguration ceremony, are nine in number. One 
of them, the semd kdl, ' buried semd,' is placed in a 
hole in the ground four cubits deep, in front of 
the principal altar inside the pagoda, into which 
the believers have first thrown new clothing, 
jewels, gold, musical instruments, hair, parings 
of nails, and even a few drops of their blood. 

The feast lasts at least three days, during which the crowd 
eat, sing, and rejoice, after making the necessary offerings of 
food to the bonzes. On the last day; at an auspicious time de- 
termined by the diidr, the bonzes begm to pray ; and nine men, 
at a signal from the didr, place the semd kil in its hole, and 
cover it up amid cries of joy from the crowd. As soon ns this 
is performed, several other men go to place outside the pagoda 
the eight silk semd, or ‘leaves of semd’ — stones carved and 
often hollowed out to form niches, in which the faithful light 
sweet-scented sticlM. These stones are placed at the four 
comers, and at the middle of the four sides of the pagoda, to 
form the pillars of the invisible rampart which will defend the 
pagoda from evil spirits and demons. The expression ‘ eight 
leaves of semd' recails an ideal lotus-flower, of which the semd 
buried within the pagoda would be the heart (alabastrum), and 
the silk semd the petals. These last also represent the eight 
regions of space. 

(6) Thvd' bSn 661 prdh vosd, ‘Festival of the 
beginning of therosd^ (= Pali wssa, ‘ rainy season ’ 
or ‘season of retreat’), takes place about Ist July, 
and is a time of fasting, meditation, and prayer, 
lasting three or four months. The faithful bring 
to the monks cuttings of cloths, and an enormous 
caudle which has to bum incessantly during the 
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whole time of retreat, under the care of the 
monks. 

(7) Thvd' bon kdn ben (Skr. pinda, ‘ancestral 
cake’), ‘Festival of the customarj' pinda,' is the 
festival of the ndk td, considered as the ancestors 
of the Khmfers. They are presented with offerings 
of food. 

(8) Thvd' bSn pheom bSn, ‘ Fe' rival of re-union 
round the pinda, or cake, offere i to the ancestors,’ 
is the occasion when the fai'nful bring to the 
pagoda cakes and delicate frods, which, placed 
round the altar of Buddha wi/J; candles and sweet- 
smelling rods, rejoice the ddn td, or ancestors ol 
the family, and call down lienedictions and pro- 
sperity upon its members. 

(9) Thvd' bin idhprdh vosd, ‘Festival of the end 
of the season of retreat,’ is celebrated fifteen days 
after the preceding, that is to say, about the end 
of September. It consists of offerings of rice to 
the bonzes and the launching on the river of little 
rafts, made from the trunk of the banana tree, 
laden with provisions, zinc coins, and some lighted 
candles, and leaving them to follow the course of 
the_ water, after sajung to the ancestors, who are 
believed to have their places on them : ‘ Go to the 
cormtiy, to the fields yon inhabit ; to the moun- 
tains, under the stones that serve yon for houses ; 
go ! return I ’ whereupon the souls of the dead 
regain their mysterious dwellings. 

(10) Thvd’ bin kd kak t&n (Skr. dana, ‘gener- 
osity ’), ‘ Festival of the procession of the abounding 
gifts (to the priests),’ * one of the most picturesque 
ceremonies of Cambodia, lasts only one day for 
each monastery. 

.Ml the inhabitants ot the province or village, headed hy their 
chiefs and decked in their most beautiful clothing, proceed to 
cany to the pagoda the numerous and varied presents which 
the governor has bought with the money of the faithful. These 
presents— parasols, piastres concealed in a candle, fans, stuffs, 
fruits, etc., are carried on litters ; shaded by a parasol, and 
preceded by an orchestra, they lead the procession. Behind 
come the governor and the mandarins with all the insignia of 
their rank, then the women, in hiemrehioal order, lUl grouped 
behind the prapm thorp, ‘ the chief wife,’ of the governor. 

(6) Two Buddhist festivals have still to be 
noticed ; — 

(11) Thvd’ bin hdphka, ‘ Festival of the flowers,’ 
is the pilgrimage which a family, or more usually 
a whole village or district, makes to some famous 
pagoda to offer flowers, fruits, provisions of all 
sorts, and yellow cloth on bamboo hand-litters. 
The village visited would he dishonoured if it did 
not immediately provide an abundant feast and 
rejoicii^s in honour of its pious guests. 

(12) Thvd’ bin nimont 16k sahm 66k oi sampSt sa, 
‘Festival to invite (nmoni=Pali nimantana, ‘in- 
vitation’) the monks to a distribution of white 
cloth,’ may take place any time during the year ; 
before accepting the cloth, the bonze spreads it out 
on the heads of the donors and sometimes of all 
their relatives, at the same time repeating prayers 
conferring great blessings on them. Those who 
are too poor to make an offering of their own try 
at least at this time to touch the cotton cloth in 
order to share in the blessing pronounced. 

(c) Festivals of Brahman origin are the follow- 
ing; — 

(13) Thvd’ bin ahkdm bik sampdh prdh kh6, 

' Festival of paddy pounded to render homage to 
the moon,’ is celebrated in the 8th month of 
ordinary years, and the 9th of intercalary years, 
sometimes in the monastery, but more frequently 
in the village. 

Each housewife broils and pounds a bowl of glutinous rice 
(Oryro glutinosa, Linn.). This bowl is exposed to the rays of 
the moon in the midst of trays laden with cakes and fniits, 
amongst which there must be one or two coco-nuts. On some 
matting on the ground is laid a cushion covered with five cubits 


t Or better, TArd’S^n hi ta£Ain(PiUifei{Afnn, ‘robe made fora 
Buddhist priest within a single day and night ’), ‘Festival of 
the procession of gilts of clothing to the monra.‘ 
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of white cotton cloth, on which la placed a young banana-leaf 
rolled up to resemble a hare's ears. Two posts are Axed three 
cubits from one another, and with them U connected a hori- 
zontal etick, furnished with five areca leaves, five betel leaves, 
some flowers, five bees’-wax candles, and five sweet-scented 
sticks. At the end of each post are attached hom-shapcd bags 
made from banana leaves, called ' horns of plenty.' Between 
H p.m. and midnight the women and girls, kneeling on the 
ground, thrice raise their hands. Joined together, as high os their 
faces, towards the bright moon. Then, one after the other, 
they go and kneel on the cushion, take up the leaf shaped like 
a hare’s ears, and salute the moon three times, saying: ‘To- 
day is the full moon of the month of ;^ddit(Skr. l:arttita, Oct.- 
Nov.) ; to-day, in every family, they do as we do. We invite 
all the dli-inities of heaven to come and take their share of these 
bananas, of this glutinous rice, crushed and cooked by us : 
come and drink of the water of these coco-nuts and protect us ; 
grant that wo raaj- be happy during this life, and that our pos- 
sessions may inore.ase in our hands.' When they have finished, 
the head of the family takes a lighted candle and lets the wax 
which runs down drop into a vase full of water. The drops, 
more or less numerous, falling into the water will foretell rains, 
'pd, according^', more or less abundant harvests ; so the whole 
.imily watches the operation with an anxious curiosity. Then 
jlie j'oung men convey the presents offered to the divinities to 
the mouths of the maidens, and soon thewhole gathering is eat- 
ing and laughing and praising the moon. 

(14) Mention may also be made of the honphSJc 
<lh sada, ‘ Ceremony of the drinking of the water 

“f the oath ’ ; the bdn drat prdh ankdl, ‘ Ceremony 
.if the opening of the furrow ’ ; and the anniversary 
of the hirth of the king. The eighth day of each 
moon, waxing and waning, and the day of full 
moon of each month arc also feast days (bdn sS,]. 

(15) The ‘Festival of the cutting of the top-knot’ 
(Pali ChulCi-lMntana-inahgala) is common to the 
Cambodians, the Siamese, and the Laotians of the 
countries bordering on Cambodia and Siam, and is 
■"ompulsory on girls and boys of all ranks in their 
^th, 11th, 13th, or 15th year (never during an even 
year), and marks their transition from childhood. 
Without it boys cannot enter monasteries as 
novices. Of Brahman origin, this custom has be- 
come an essential rite of the Buddhists. It is pre- 
ceded in the first month after the birth of each 
child by a shaving, without any pomp, of all the 
hair, called kdr sdkprSi, ‘shaving of tlie wild hair.’ 
This shaving is followed by many others, in which 
care is taken to leave a little tuft of hair on the 
top of tlie head ; this tuft is usually rolled on a 
valuable pin, and surrounded with a little crown of 
white flowers, giring a most charming eflect. It is 
this tuft which must be shaved with such cere- 
mony. Only 77 or 78 days in the whole year are 
favourable for this operation, and the particular 
day is fixed by the hdra or the dddr. 

The ceremony usually takes place In May, and (or princes 
assumes great splendour. It lasts as a rule (our days, the first 
three davs being spent in preparatory prayer. At the same 
time, in the court ol honour at the palace, an artificial mountain 
is built, made o( painted wood and cardboard, with grass and 
brandies ol shrubs stuck on to Imitate vcgctatlon.l Two 
patlis, oriented the one to ttio cast and Uie other to tlie west, 
tor the king, who ofiicLates, lead to the top o( the mountain. 
Round the mount are travs laden with offerings dedicated to 
Vifnu, the DevatSs, and the Buddhas. At the top o( the moun- 
tain, on a little plattorni, a light parilion o( doth, ciosed in by 
silken curt.alns. screens a vat and an arrangement (or sprajdng 
water, which wiii aiiow a rain o( Jlekhong water to (ail on the 
neophj-te at the desired time. A consecrated cotton thread 
Isolates this pariiion, and preserves it against the attacks o( 
evil spirits. On the other hand, in tlie throne-diamber, at the 
verv loot o( tlie throne, a couch ot carved wood, covered with 
embroidered silk, is erected (or the king ; then, a little to the 
riglit and in Iront o( the throne, a large carpet is spread out, 
witli a tlat cushion (or tlie hero o( the (estival. Just oppositib 
a trunk ol a lianana tree, covered with a fine piece o( silk and 
having an enormous ring set with diamonds at its summit, 
mount Mcru, Golden trays laden vith fruits arc 
ilaced round tins mount- Twelve t^nzet. ^Jth their wperior, 
irav without ceasing in the h.sli, but it is (our iakut who 
ofilclate along with tiic king. Inside the hail, round the central 
pillars, there is another cord, made (ff eight threads ol red 
sotton, which passes round an altar o( Siva, and ends In a sort 
y{ crown placed on white cotton rlotii. 

Alout five o'clock on each ot these three evenings there Is a 
verv brilbant proce'sion, in which the candmate U torne m 

great state in a palanquin lavishly ornamented with go.r,, sur- 

funded by nil the functionaries and court ladies, to make the 

1 This represents Mount .Kailisa in the nimMayos, which, os 
JVC know, is the heaven o( Siva. 


pradakfipa round the palace. Each time the loins go In (rent 
of him, sounding a conch to frighten away the evil spirits, and 
he descends from his portable throne and takes his seat on the 
carpet, leaning on the little pillow set opposite tlie loners, with 
the iatus on his left hand. The king, who follows him, does 
not ascend his tlirone, but takes his place on a cushion in the 
middle ot the hall. Then the prince makes to the Hng, the 
honzet, the altar of Siva, and Mount Meru a salutation which re- 
calls the afljali of the Hindus. The bonzts recite formulas in 
Pali, which those present repeat in a low voice. After some 
rather lengthy prayers the king and prince withdraw to their 
apartments, and the bonzes to tlieir pagodas, with presents from 
the king. On the fourth day this procession takes place in the 
morning, when the prince in his gilded palanquin, dressed in 
golden brocade, and preceded by the king, enters the throne- 
room. The bonzes bless the prescn’ativc cord, and the bahis 
sound the conch to keep away the evil spirits. Then the bonzes 
recite the most important of their prayers while the bakus undo 
the prince's hair, divide it Into tlirce locks in honour of the 
Trimurti (triad of Brahml, Vifpu, and Siva), and tic each lock 
round a golden ring; the king, armed with a pair of golden 
scissors, cuts the three locks, and pretends to give the first 
stroke of the razor; tlie bakus make n pretence of giving 
another, and the shaving is fiuislied by a barber. At the last 
stroke ot the razor the bakus again sound the conch, and the 
bonzes repeat a text in Pall. After this ceremony the whole 
assembly goes to the court beside the structure representing 
a mountain. The recipient, clad in white cotton, along with 
the king in a white muslin mantle, mounts to the pavilion, 
where, from the spray placed at tlie top of tlie mountain, he 
receives on his head, shoulders, and body a heavy shower of 
Mckhong water (the name signifies ‘the mother ol waters’). 
Tlien the king pours on his head five Jug-fiills— In memory of 
the five rivers which descend from the HimMnyns— ol perfumed 
lustra! water, and a crown of raw cotton is placed on his head. 
He must wear It conscientiously for three days. 

The festival terminates with great banquets 
which the king gives to all his functionaries, anil 
the receiving of presents — rolls of piastres and bars 
of silver — Av^ch these functionaries give to tbe 
young prince. On the occasion of the cutting of 
the top-knot, whether of the high or of the lowly, 
the hero of the festival receives presents from all 
his friends and relatives. Tliose which arc pre- 
sented to a prince, the son of a king, are carefully 
inscribed with the names of the donors, so that the 
king may be able to give them equally valuable 
gifts when they themselves celebrate a similar 
ceremony. The jirinee on this occasion receives a 
new name, M'hich is inscribed on a leaf of gold, but 
which he will never bear in ordinary life. 

(16) A water-festival, Ldiprdhtxp, ‘Festival of 
boating games,’ a kind of regatta, is held every 
year at Phnom-P6nlj, in October, when the waters 
of the Mekhong begin to abate. Only the balms 
play a prominent part, and the king invokes Prdh 
ndm Sramut, ‘the god of the seas’ (Vanina?), 
asking him to keep the overflowing IMekhqng 
M-ithiii bounds so that it may fertilize and enrich 
the country. 

The (estival Is held on the right bank of the river facing the 
royal wharf. A huge raft hearing a big shed decorated with 
rich draperies is built for the king and his court. All the rich 
royal canoes and nearly ail the vessels of the whole kingdom 
arc there, freshly painted and hcllaggcd, and filled (or the most 
part cither with spectators or with competitors (or the regatta. 
Tlie racing boats, ol a special shape, arc drawn up nt a Died 
place, ready to go. The festival lasts three daj-s and three 
nights, with no respite except in the mornings. The regattas 
take place to tlie sound of royal music and the guttural cries of 
the roaers, excited by the Jovial bantering song Improvised by 
a sailor standing up in the boat The nnmbcr and the rapidity 
of the barques give quite a fairy aspect to the river. The signal 
(or each race Is given by a Inlar dressed in green, who, followed 
by the canoes, goes In a boat, a sword In each hand, and cuts a 
strip of black leather, an object held sacred by all, placed be- 
tween two canoes. He makes three attempts at it, as though 
full of fear of committing a sacrilege, murmurs a nraver in 
Sanskrit, cuts the cord, and hurriedly departs. wTilIe the 
race-boats arc taking their flight, amid Innumerable cries, the 
clilef of the bakus offers the king and ail the meraliers of the 
royal family a conch containing some of the water ot the river, 
with which they ail perform purifying ablutions. After night 
fail, the people launch on all sides tiny rafts of banana-wo<^ 
(umishca with lighted candles and offerings to the spirits at* 
ghosM, which niumjnstethe whole river. Tlie night Is speiJ, 
on board tlie royal raft as well as on the other boats. In feasting, 
games, and mu-ie. 

9- Organization of family life. — (1) Relation oj 
the sexes . — The organizition of the family in 
Cambodia is strongly knit, and their morals nro 
stricter than those of mo-it other peoples of the 
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Far East. Ab soon as the boys have undergone 
the cutting of the top-knot, if they are going to be 
educated or to become novices, they sleep m the 
monastery. Aiterwards, untD their marriage, they 
pass the night in the sala, or common house. 
Until they are of marriageable age the prls are 
cMedjp^onmocArSi (=Pali brahmacMn, ' chaste’), 
and are looked upon as brides of Prdh En ( = Indra). 
With the first signs of puberty they take the name 
of kramilm, ‘ young girl,’ and they ‘ go into the 
shade ’ (661 mcl6^). The relatives tie cotton thread 
round their wrists, and offer a sacrifice to the 
ancestors to announce the event to them. On the 
same day, to the north-east of the house, they 
lant a banana tree, the fruit of which may only 
e eaten by the young girl or sent to the monks. 

Tobehavc herself correctly andacoordlng to tradition, the young 
girl must not now allow herself to be seen by any strange man, 
nor must she look on any man oven by stealth ; like the monks, 
she must abstain from food from midday onwards, eat only rice, 
salt, coco-nuts, peas, sesame, and fruit, but neither fish nor flesh 
of any kind ; she must bathe only after dark when no one can 
see her, and never without her sisters or friends ; she must work 
only in the house, and never go out even to the pagoda. This 
strict retreat lasts only for a few days among the poor, some- 
times for years among the rich. It is Interrupted only by the 
occurrence of an eclipse. Then the * maiden in the shade,' like 
the pregnant woman, puts an areca knife and a little box con- 
taining lime in the knot of her tarjipStj lights candles and sweet- 
smelling sticks, and goes out to worship Rahu, the monster who 
causes the eclipse : he will crown her desires with good fortune. 
She then returns to her retirement. The ‘ coming out of the 
shade ’ {titl meld^) is marked by the bonzes coming to the house 
to repeat prayers, and by a banquet. It often ends in another 
ceremony preparatory to marriage, at which they * do the teeth ’ 
ithvb' thmin). This is presided over by an i6Ar, who spreads 
white cotton cloth on the ground, and places eight bits of straw 
on it in the directions of the eight points of the compass ; in the 
middle a coco-nut porringer, a shuttle, a small cup of saiprH 
(bronze alloyed with a little gold and silver), and a metal model 
of a boat are covered with as many measures of paddy (fetched 
by the dddr himself from the granary of the house) as the years 
of the girl's age. She sits down on the well-arranged heap, an 
old couple mix up the lacquer for her teeth in front of her, while 
seven young boys encourage them by singing and pretending 
themselves to pound. This lacquer is then applied to the teeth 
of the young girl, who is required to preserve it until the 
morning. After a series of jokes and fun from the boys, who 
imitate the exorcisms of the pray, and a banquet, the young 
girl goes_ out in the morning three times to worship Prdb Af« 
(Skr. dditya), the rising sun. Her teeth are then covered with 
lampblack, and she does reverence to the domestic altar, and 
henceforth is ready for marriage. 

It can be understood that under these conditions 
sednction is rare ; or, if a case occurs, abortive 
potions help to hush up the matter. But, as a 
general rule, Cambodian girls are very reserved, 
go out little, and conduct themselves ivell. Boys 
and girls usually marry when about sixteen. Mar- 
riage between too close relatives is forbidden; 
it is allowed between first cousins only when the 
father and mother of the bridegroom are older 
than those of the bride. The incestuous union of 
a brother and sister, even when bom of different 
mothers, is forbidden, under penalty of a heavy 
fine or confiscation of goods, and obligatory separa- 
tion. Formerly, the incestuous couple were beaten 
ivith rods, tied to a raft, and abandoned to the 
mercy of the river, where they soon died of hunger ; 
for no one would consent to help them out of pity. 
The king alone, who in Cambodia is above the 
law, may marry his aunt pr even his half-sisters. 

(2) Marriage. — A marriage is often arranged by 
the parents without the young people being ac- 
quainted with each other, but is scarcely ever 
carried out without their consent. Three female 
intermediaries from the home of the boy go to that 
of the girl and sound the relatives, with becoming 
deliberation and circumlocution. _ If the signs are 
favourable, new official intermediaries of a more 
exalted character come to make the official demand, 
and bring the presents of the suitor on trays. The 
girl has been approached beforehand, and her 
sUence is taken for a formal acquiescence. After 
inquiry has been made into the parentage of both 
young people, if the omens are favourable, they 


are officially betrothed. The fiancd, who has not 
yet put_ in an appearance, is now brought to live 
with his future parents-in-law to ‘do service' 
{thvd' hamro’). He has to sleep in the kitchen, carry 
the water and the wood, and be under the com- 
mand of the parents of the girl, who, in return, is 
expected to prepare his food and his betel. This 
stage lasts only a few months in the case of people 
in easy circumstances, for fear of a too speedy 
pregnancy ; one or more years with the poor, 
who often have two or three children before 
marriage. For, on the other hand, marriage in 
Cambodia is a very onerous affair. 'The obligatory 
betrothal presents include 100 areca nuts, 200 betel 
leaves, a pound of gambler, a gourd of wine, a 
pound of tobacco, not to mention the building of a 
new cottage, near that of the young girl’s parents, 
to shelter the young couple. The presents of the 
marriage proper, always borne, according to the 
ancient custom, by the bridegroom, are fixed at 
5 piculs (+300 kBogr.) of pork, 50 hens, 30 ducks, 
100 bottles of rice-wine, 30 special cakes, not to 
speak of jewels, cloths presented to the fiancde, and 
a sum of money called kh&n slA, ‘presenting the 
areca and the betel,’ which, under the name of a 
marriage present to the bride, is in reality handed 
over to her father. The fianc6 must also give to 
the girl’s mother the prAk sndp tlk ddh, ‘ price of 
the mother’s milk, the nursing indemnity,’ along 
with a bouquet of areca flowers ; to his own 
parents, on the last day of the marriage, huge 
wax candles ; besides the innumerable traditional 
gratuities, however humble, to be distributed on 
this occasion. On the other hand, the young man 
who has undertaken all these expenses and has 
gone to ‘ serve ’ with his future parents-in-law runs 
the risk of being sent away in disgrace and ivithout 
any compensation, as guilty of a lack of respect — 
a charge easily incurred if he does not manage to 
please them and his fiancee. He therefore tries 
above all to win her good-will and favour in order 
to escape a costly repudiation, which would, in 
addition, make him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
village. The matter is usually easy enough, the 
betrothed having, in the eyes of the public and 
even of the law, the same rights as husband and 
wife. The fianc6 who has seduced his bride can 
never withdraw ; he who withdraws without cause 
is condemned to a heavy fine and the loss of his 
betrothal expenses. The lianc6e _ cannot without 
infamy be sought by another suitor ; in case of 
flagrant infidelity, she suffers the punishment of an 
adulteress. On the other hand, the children of a 
betrothed couple are considered legitimate. Only 
the parents of the young girl are afiected by sucn 
proceedings, which make it impossible for them to 
send away their future son-in-law if he displeases 
them. If they' send him away without cause they 
themselves will be held responsible for an in- 
demnity, and have to give back the betrothal 
presents. 

Marriage by capture takes place in Cambodia 
when the parents of the young girl refuse their 
consent and the lovers agree. The young man is 
free from blame after the abduction, when he has 
made his apologies to his parents-in-law. 

The law allows three legitimate wives, besides 
concubines ; the masses, however, through poverty, 
are monogamous. Only one of the wives, the 
pravon thorn, ‘ the chief wife,’ enjoys authority 
and the prerogatives of the legitimate wife. She 
also is the only one who is married with a com- 
plicated ceremony. Polyandry, although very rare, 
is tolerated, and appears to the Cambodians odd 
rather than scandalous. 

Religious intervention is very seldom invoked at 
weddings in Cambodia. When it does happen to 
occur, which is about once in four occasions, it ia 
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confined to prayers and the sprinkling of holy 
water on the two young people by the bonzes. 
Nor does the civil law meddle with marriage. It 
remains a purely domestic ceremony. Marriage, 
wo have seen, cannot take place between too near 
relatives. It maj’ be celebrated at any time of the 
year except during the three months’ retirement of 
the monk.s. 

A Bpeoial Bhcd Is built near the home of the flancic, with a 
roof of foliage, and hung on the inside more or less richlj' with 
red draperies. On the morning of the marriage day the bridc- 
CTOom, dressed in his best, goes in state to the house of the 
bride, and sits at her right hand, both on one mat. All the 
guests surround them, with arcca flowers In their hands. The 
bridegroom himself, after boning three times, offers one of the 
flowers to each member older tlian himself of the bride's family, 
beginnlngwith the father and the mother. They lay the flowers 
they have received on plates in front of tliem, and on these the 
young man’s parents place a sura of money varying according to 
the degree of the person : usually 9 damlSh (about 20 fr.) for the 
father, 7 for the motlier, etc. Then the dart dot, ' binding of the 
hands.' takes place ; the parents of the two pass a bracelet of 7 
thrcaos of untwisted cotton on tlie wrist of each of the pair, the 
relatives and friends do the same on the fingers, and at the same 
time offer them presents, which are often very rich : Jewels, 
cloths, animals, slaves, land. After this the parents, holding a 
lighted candle, n'alk three times round the bride and bride- 
groom, who, along with the old ladles, go Into the house to 
change their gala dresses for more simple costumes, before they 
serve the wedding breakfast to their guests. When the feast 
begins, the guests are grouped by sexes, and placed in order of 
rank, of relationship, and of age. The long and sumptuous 
meal is preceded by prayers to their ancestors, who receive as an 
offering the first of each dish. The ceremony ends with the 
hsim damxftk, * the union In the same bed,’ In the conjugal 
ouso. Respected matrons arrange the nuptial slecplng-mat, 
and present tiie newly-married pair with the cakes or rice-balls, 
a portion of which each places in the mouth of the other, to show 
henceforth their unity ; the matrons lightly knock the heads of 
the husband and wife together, saying, ‘ Be united and happy,' 
and leave them. For a second or tliird wife, or when a man 
marries a widow, the marriage ceremony Is confined to a hearty 
feast. Members of the royal family are married by the bakus, 
who sprinkle them with holy water. 

(3) Divorce. — Divorce exists in Cambodia, but is 
seldom pub into iiractice. It is nearly always 
demanded by the wife. In the case of separation by 
mutual consent, the wife gives up to the husband 
the wedding presents she reoeivea, and all that he 
possessed at the time of their marriage. If there 
are children, everything is considered common 
property ; the husband receives two-thirds and the 
wife the remaining one-third. Tlie children, if 
they are of tender years, are entrusted to the wife, 
to return in the end to the husband, or else they 
are divided, or, if they are grown up, are allowed 
to choose for themselves. If the divorce is de- 
manded only by the wife, she is liable to pay 
double the amount spent by the husband on the 
marriage, and can claim only her dowry and one- 
third of all goods acquired since the marriage. 
But, as a rule, unions in Cambodia are lasting : the 
wives have a keen sense of daty, and the husbands 
have a great regard for their wives, and spare them 
too hard work— which contrasts very favourably 
with the loose and selfish marriages of the An- 
namese. Widows may many quite honourably if 
they cremate their first husband properly and 
presen’e their widowhood for three years, 

(4) Birth. — The Cambodian wife, who, without 
great outward authority, is well treated in her 
home, is accorded voiy particular attention during 
pregnancy. The confinement always takes place 
without the aid of a doctor, but with the inter- 
vention of expert matrons, who employ empirical 
manojuvres, accompanied by the recitation of 
■mantras and by sacrifices. The vigorous con- 
stitution of the Cambodian mother docs the rest. 
Tlie umbilical cord is not cut until after the issue 
of the placenta. The child is immediately wa-rited 
and wrapped in swaddling-clothc-s. The mother is 
tothed in warm water, a warm oval stone is placed 
on iicr abdomen, and she Ls laid on a carap-bed, 
under which a fire is kept burning for tlie space of 
from 9 to 30 days. The wood with which the fire 
is fed differs according ns the child Ls the first-born 


or not. A cotton thread blessed by a hru or an 
didr surrounds the room, to preserve it from evil 
spirits. The mother suckles her child until tlie 
age of three or four, not without stuffing it at the 
same time with rice and bananas, whicli is the 
cause of the enormous abdomen which marks all 
Indo-Chinese children. At six months the child 
receives the name of a flower, an animal, a mineral, 
or some other object. At the cutting of the top- 
knot this_ name is e.vchanged for a new one. 
Patronymic names are unknown in Cambodia. 

The birth of twins is considered unlucky, ns also 
is that of albinos, dwarfs, and deformed infants. 
These unfortunate children, except when the off- 
spring of bahus, become, from tlieir very birtli, 
life-long slaves of the king. 

Adoption takes place with extreme facility in 
Cambodia, and to it is joined the custom of con- 
cluding a friendship, which binds the contracting 
parties closely together and ends only with death. 
They mix a few drops of the blood of each irith a 
little water, and diride and drink this, after pro- 
nouncing the oath to be brothers for ever ; such are 
the rites of the compact, Cf. art. Brothekhood 
(artificial). 

(6) Disposal of the dead. — Cremation is the 
general custom in Cambodia, bnt the ceremony, 
which among the very poor takes place immediately 
after death, is among the rich often deferred, for 
various reasons, for several months or even years. 
In the latter case they either bury the body and 
leave it to be exhumed at the desired time, or they 
preserve it in the house. To preserve the body 
they pour a certain quantity of mercury into 
the mouth and place the body in a coffin of 
bard wood hermetically sealed, except for a small 
hole to which is fixed a bamboo tube which carries 
out of the house the gases that are formed. Some 
devout Buddhists, however, order their flesh to bo 
cut into small pieces to feed the birds of prey. 
King Ang Duong ordered this to be done irith his 
body when he died, about the end of 1859. 

As soon as an invalid enters on his death-agony 
the bonzes aro called, in order to repeat the prayers 
fertile dying. Until the actual moment oi death 
all present repeat in a loud voice, the patient 
joining in os long as he has the strength, ‘ Arahah I 
arahant’ ‘ the saint I the just one r (Pfili araharji 
= ' the saint,’ ‘ one who has attained final sanctifica- 
tion ’), "When the last breath has been drawn, the 
children of the dead man close his eyes and mouth, 
and wash the body ivith holy water. If, in default 
of direct heirs, this pious unty is performed by a 
slave, he is henceforth free. Then a small ingot of 
gold or silver is put in the dead man’s mouth; 
small squares of gilded paper are applied to the 
orifices of his face; and ho is clothed in white. 
His hands are joined, and in them is placed a 
rolled-up banana-leaf containing three betel leaves, 
a candle, and three sweet-smelling sticks. Tlie 
body is placed in a wooden coffin, more or less 
costly according to the fortune of the deceased, and 
is kept in position by sawdust, cotton, paper, and 
pounded guava leaves in such a way that it cannot 
move. On the neck of the corpse is placed a white 
cotton collar, which communicates vuth the outside 
by a long cord, attached to a band of cotton, and 
passing between the coffin and its lid. Then the 
family, the servants, and slaves go into moumipg 
— that Ls, they shave their lieads and put on white 
clothes. Every day, at the usual meal-times, trays 
Laden with food arc brought near the coffin, beside 
which is a tray with a betel-box and a change of 
clothing for the deceased. *1116 whole day a 
number of bonzes remain beside the coffin in 
prayer, with their hands on the white band which 
communicates with the deceased’s collar. 

They usually proceed with the cremation after 
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three days. The coffin is carried from the death- 
stricken house to the pyre, on a hnge hearse -with a 
frioged canopy laden -with garlands of leaves and 
flowers. Four bonzes take their places, standing 
on the hearse at the four comers of the coffin, 
which is covered with flowers, ornamented with 
figures cut out of gold paper, and furnished, where 
the head is, with lifted candles and burning 
scented sticks. Just in front comes a child, the 
son or grandson of the deceased, carried on a 
palanquin, his forehead adorned ivith a hand of 
plaited bamboo, to which is fastened the cotton 
cord from the coffin. After the burning of the 
body this child receives the dress of a novice from 
a bonze, quite near the pyre. If the deceased has 
no direct male descendant, a slave may fill this 
r61e, and receives his liberty through this fact of 
entering into the monastic order. This palanquin 
is often preceded by another covered with a yellow 
parasol, and hearing a bonze. In front of all goes 
an d,6&r on foot, holding; a white banner called 
‘ flag of the soul ’ [tdhpra/i Itii [Skr. lihga, ‘ sign ’]). 
From the handle of this flag hangs a pot full of 
uncooked rice. In a wallet which he carries the 
dcdr has put all that is required for preparing 
betel-quids. Behind the hearse there generally 
walk a small orchestra, a young girl throwing 
small pieces of money to the poor, nired mourners, 
the family, and friends. Except in the case of 
kings and princes, who are burned in a special con- 
straction called a mdn, the dead, as a rule, are 
burned in a building which bears the name of 
phnomydh, ‘mountain of deliverance.’ After the 
thrice-repeated pradalcsina round the cremation 
catafalque, or phnom y6h, the coffin is placed on it, 
and left there for three days. The family and 
friends establish themselves in the vicinity imder 
leafy shelters. The coffin is placed open on its 
pyre, the ffice of the dead man is washed for the 
last time ■with coco-nut milk ; and then the d6dr 
walks three times round the pyre, swinging a 
lighted torch so as to set fire to it. At the first 
crackling of the flame the young ‘ conductor of the 
soul’ is consecrated, and tlie music plays. When 
the combustion seems sufficient, the dcdr, his 
assistants, and the others present extinguish the 
fire by throwing jars of water on it. The rice, 
cooked in a pot on the funeral fire, and the betel- 
box are put near the ashes of the body. Out of 
the ashes the didr and his assistants fashion a 
human form, which they carefully place facing in 
the direction which appears most suitable. Over 
this figure, which is covered with white cotton 
cloth, the bonzes recite prayers, and all present 
prostrate themselves. Then each one begins to 
look among the ashes for the hones that remain ; 
these bones are washed with holy water, placed in 
a cloth bag, or an um of porcelain or some precious 
metal, and then buried in the neighbourhood of a 
pagoda, or piled up near a Ficus religiosa ; or, in 
the case of rich persons, they are placed in small 
structures of masonry called ce/2ty, ouilt on a piece 
of consecrated ground. Prisoners abandoned by 
their family, and people who have died through -vio- 
lence, suicide, accident, or assassination, are buried, 
not bnmt. The two last are not long in appearing 
on earth again in the form of some dreadful ghost. 
The body of a criminal is abandoned to birds of 
prey, unless the relatives buy and bury it. 

(6) Mourning. — Mourning consists in shaiung 
the head every fortnight, dressing in white, wear- 
ing no jewels or ornaments, and fasting once a 
week, on thhai sSl (Pali which is equivalent 
to our Sunday. Mourning is ivom only for persons 
who are older or are in a higher position than 
oneself. Mandarins and functionaries wear it for 
the king until the cremation, which is sometimes 
put off for years. Children and grandchildren. 


whether by birth or adoption, wear mourning for 
their parents and grandparents for three years; 
the -widow wears it for her husband for the same 
length of time ; brothers and sisters wear mourning 
only for their elders ; nieces, nephews, and cousins 
wear it only until the cremation. Parents, grand- 
parents, and widowers do not wear mourning for 
children, grandchildren, and wives respectively. 

(7) Ghosts. — ^All Cambodians believe in the 
appearance of ghosts who issue from the decaying 
dead body ; wnen there is no putrefying matter 
left, the apparitions cease, the human remains 
being changed into nocturnal birds of e-vil omen. 

(8) Festival of the dead. — A solemn festival in 
honour of the dead is held in September — the 
phidm, ‘ reunion,’ ‘ assembly ’ — when all souls have 
the right to leave their Hades and come to enjoy 
the ofierings which the Cambodians never fail 
dutifully to prepare for them. 

10 . Political and iudicial organization. — (1) 
Government. — At the head of the political organi- 
zation of Cambodia stands the king, absolute 
sovereign and by right of hirth possessor of aU 
life and lands in his kingdom. Indeed, his power 
is limited only by the rivalries or intrigues of his 
troublesome relatives ; the audacity of certain 
great functionaries, who at one time showed a 
great inclination, for their own interests, to lean 
upon the Siamese or the Annamese ; or by revolt 
on the part of his subjects. The king governs with 
the help of a council of five great mandarins, who 
are chosen by himself,and who have no power except 
what is accorded them by the good sense, favour, 
or laziness of the king. The order of succession 
to the throne of Cambodia is badly established and 
variable: it is in the male line, but sometimes 
from father to son, sometimes from brother to 
brother, in order of birth. "Women may be and 
have been called to the throne. If there is no 
heir belonging to the royal family, the mandarins, 
says a very credible tradition, may call one of the 
bakus to the throne. 

The coronation celebrations, and those at the 
cremation of a high personage in the royal family, 
are the most superb to be seen in Cambodia. 
Coronation celebrations are continued for eight 
days, the last being occupied -^^-ith the actual 
crowning. This ceremony is purely political, not 
religious, except in its first part, when the chief of 
the bakus pours on the king’s head the so-called 
Instral water of investiture, while the bonzes pray. 
Then the bonzes disappear, and if the bakus remam 
and take a very active part in the ceremony, it is 
less in the r61e of -unconscious representatives of 
the ancient Brahman religion than as trustees of 
the traditions of a glorious past. On the coronation 
day, aU the functionaries, high and low, hand over 
their resignations to the new king, who reinstates 
them the next day, after they have taken the oath 
of fidelity. It is worthy of notice that, when the 
newly cro-wned king returns to his palace, he is 
accompanied by a group of female followers, one 
carrying his parasol, another his sabre, a third his 
betel-box — in short, everything he needs for daily 
use. Another group follows, carrying a cat (the 
first li-ving creature to be introduced into a house 
before it is inhabited), rice, ivory, a rhinoceros’ 
horn, a gourd, haricots, grains of sesame — all the 
symbols of abundance and weU-being. All services 
■within the palace are performed by women. The 
Khmfers have a profound and respectful attachment 
to their kings. 

(2) Society. — Cambodian society next to the king 
is no longer made up of castes but of classes, very 
clearly defined and often very exclusive : (a) the 
royal family (Prdh Fon5d=Skr. vaniia, ‘race,’ 
‘lineage’); (6) the Frdh Fon (Skr. vamia); (c) the 
bakus and bonzes ; {d) free men ; and (e) slaves. 
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(o) The royal family includes relatives to the 
fifth degree, and persons who have gained this 
position by marriage with princesses nearly related 
to the_ throne. On account of polygamy, it forms 
a veritable population, exempt from taxes and 
compulsory service, and provided, according to 
their quality, with incomes and titles more or less 
eonsiderable. Their possessors too oltea abase the 
spirit of loj’alty of the Klimbrs, in order to oppress 
tliem and put themselves above the law, but are, 
at the same time, directly and very efTectivel}* 
dependent on the king, their chief and absolute 
master. Tim importance of the princes of the 
roj’al family is in direct proportion to their intrigues 
or their popularity. 

The follom’np is the order of rank of these personapes : the 
appaydrai (Pali tipayurardJS, ‘ vice-hcir-apparent’). kinp who 
has abdicated, preserving the right to a sijt.storc.vcd parasol; 
the opparSt (Pali vparajd, •viceroy'), second king, and often 
heir-apparent, who must be content to be shaded with a 
par^ol of only five storeys; the praj torrdeini (Fili varardjinl, 
•chief queen'), the queen dowager, mother of the king; the 
ak mohetli (Pali appamahesi, ‘first queen *) the queen, first wife 
of the king and mistress of the harem, who usually owes her 
title more to high hirth than to favour. These positions of 
dignity may be vacant for want of the personages themselves 
or because the king wills it so. Ah, according to a pre-deter- 
mlncd order, are possible successors to the throne. 

(b) The Prdh Von are descended from the royal 
family, but more distantly related. From their 
illustrious origin, they retain thepriiilege of being 
designated * Prdh ’ and of paying fewer taxes than 
the king’s other subjects. Otlienvise they live 
just like them. 

(c) The bonzes and the bakus have already been 
discussed [§ 4. i. (1) and ii. (1)]. 

(d) The free men (prei h&) furnish the function* 
aries of all degrees. 

(c) Slaves are divided into (a) slaves for debt, and 
hence redeemable ; and (/S) slaves who are irredeem- 
able, comprising prisoners of war, former rebels not 
put to death, and unfortunate savages who have 
almost always been Iddnapped on the frontiers. 
The children of irredeemable slaves are themselves 
slaves from their birth imtU the end of their lives. 
Slavery, although of a mild form, owing to the 
moderate character of the IChmbrs, has none the 
less been till recently the open sore of the country, 
and has tended to augment the general apathy and 
economic mediocrity.* 

(3) Civil law . — In theory, individual property 
does not c.xist in Cambodia, the king being the 
possessor of all the territory. The lemlity of this 
theory is affirmed by certain legm provisions. 
Thus, in the case of large successions ivithont 
direct heirs, the king inherits all or part of tho 
goods ; all land not cultivated for three years 
returns to him ; wlien expropriating land either 
for the general good or for his own particular 
advantage, if he gives an indemnity, it is of good- 
will, not of necessity. But, ns a matter of fact, 
indiridunl property is pcrfectlj* recognized in 
(3ambodin : any individual who, subject to certain 
formalities, asks the Icing for a piece of land from 
the public ground, wiiich represents four-fifths of 
the whole territory, obtains it without difficulty. 
If after three years he has brought it under cultiva- 
tion, and transformed it into ricc-fields or meadows, 
and if he continues to cultivate it, it belong to 
him. He may let it, sell it, transfer it by gift, or 
leave it to his children, always on condition that 
he pavs the taxes which are levied on all land in 
the kingdom. It cannot be taken from him except 
when he fails to make use of it, or when, after 
cultivating it, he abandons it for three years. 
Private property consists of the move.able and 
iniraovcable possessions which the husband and 

1 The new kinc ot Cambodii, Slsorath (Skr. ^ra^O. who 
afoended the throne in IWt. has abolished •iavepr, whli* hai^ 
indeed, lieen creatlv ameliorated since the arrival or the Frenca 
In Uie countrj-. 


wife brought with them at the time of their 
marriage, and of which, in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, each claims his or her own, 
after dividing the common gains. By a verv 
Asiatic extension of paternal rights, cliildren are 
considered the property of the father, who may, if 
he wishes, sell them while they are minors. Except 
in case of extreme misery, Cambodians verj- seldom 
avail themselves of this right. 

(4) Zaw of inheritance . — This varies according 
as the husband has liad one wife or more. In a 
monogamous household the survinug parent has 
the guardianship of the children, and the admini- 
stration and the usufruct of all the property. The 
children inherit without distinction ns to sex, hut 
the eldest and the youngest always receive n 
double portion — the one because he has bad to 
carry his brothers, the other because he lias liad to 
rejoice his parents’ old age. Children by adoption 
enjoy the same rights as cliildren by birth. Usually, 
too, children who liave taken part in the cremation 
of their parents reap some special benefit. 

(5) Penal fnio.— The Khmbr penal law is ex- 

tremely rigorous in theory, and boasts no fewer 
than some twenty ways of inflicting death, with 
or without ingenious tortures. In practice, the 
penalty of deatliis reserved for usurpers, rehel.s, those 
guilty of high treason, and repeatedly convicted 
oflenders. In the first case, the condemned man’s 
head is cut ofl* and exposed in the middle of the 
market-place, while the body is quartered and 
placed at the four cardinal points of the roj-al 
palace. In the last, the head is cut off and placed 
on the end of a piece of bamboo firnilj’ fixed in the 
ground. The body is given back to the family if 
It is claimed, or is left to be buried by tho police. 
Incorrigible elephant thieves arc crushed by ele- 
phants. This torrible punishment is, of course, 
rarer thou the offence. At one time thieves were 
punished by death, mutilation, slavery, or confisca- 
tion of goods ; to-day they are liable to a penalty 
varying ivith the ofl'ence ; in coses of insolvency, 
this may take the form of selling the offender into 
slavery. The general tendency is for the judges 
to commute the barbarous punishments of former 
days into profitable fines, which are divided amoiig.st 
the judges themselves, the royal treasury, and tho 
plaintiil or prosecutor, if there is one. Any one 
who cannot pay the fine imposed is sold as a slave. 
In cases of accidental homicide there is a sort of 
wergeld, varj-ing ■with the quality and condition of 
the person killed. The woman taken in adultery 
is marched for tlireo consecutive days through tho 
town, her face covered with a basket of plaited 
bamboo, red flowers in ber ears, forming a collar, 
and on her bead, avowing in a loud voice ber fault 
and her repentance. This march may bo exchanged 
for a fine levied on the personal property of the 
woman nnd her lover, part of which is banded over 
to the husband, unless he is proved to have been a 
consenting party to the infamy of his The 

fine varies with the position of tho woman in the 
houscljold ; the ‘chief wife’ is more hearily pun- 
ished than the mere concubine or any other wife. 
The husband is entitled to kill offenders taken^ in 
flagrante delicto, but on the strict nndenitanding 
that lie kills them both. The punishment of rane 
Ls a fine which varies decreasingly according as the 
victim is a married woman, a young girl, a svidow, 
or a slave. Tlic Bcdncer inay’be put to death by 
the young girl’s parents, if he is caught in /7ngron/c 
delicto nnd is acting without their implied acknow- 
ledgment ; bnt no proceedings arc taken against 
a sedneer, failing a complaint by the victiin or her 
parents. The jicnalty varies with the condition of 
the person redneed, and according as there has Ijcen 
pregnancy or not. The praxest case U pregnancy 
followed by death in chi!d-l)cd. AWnction t« 
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punishable by a fine in propoOon to the condition 
of the female carried off, the distance covered, and 
the natural obstacles, riv rs, or mountains crossed. 
Sexual intercourse witn animals meets Avith igno- 
minious punishments, such as having to feed on 
the grass of the fields, or to lap water from the 
boiling of rice. As a rule, the punishments are 
simply punitive and do not involve degradation ; 
a functionary who has served a term of imprison- 
ment for breach of trust resumes his duties freely. 
Legal proceedings in Cambodia are slow, involved, 
and expensive. Accused and accusers have the 
right of being represented at the tribunal by a 
kind of advocate called the ‘ shoulder of the case ’ 
(smd ked&i). Liberation on finding sureties is 
frequently practised. A crime may he proved 
either by witnesses or ordeals. 

(6) Ordeals . — The principal judicial tests still in 
use are the f olloiving: — (a) Water: both parties dive, 
and the one Avho rises first is guilty ; or they swim 
across the arm of a river, and the last to arrive is 
guilty. (6) The test of the molten tin, into which the 
accused must plunge a hand without being burned, 
(c) Burning coals, over which he must walk with- 
out hurting his feet. There are other tests quite 
as illusory, but much milder. Very often the judge 
does not hesitate to order the suspected person to 
be tortured, in order to obtain either his confession 
of a crime or the names of his accomplices. The 
greatest scourge of Cambodian justice is not its 
laws, but its judges — ^functionaries who are often 
unjust because they are ignorant and greedy. 
Having paid a large sum to the royal treasury 
before entering on office, they set about recouping 
themselves, at the expense of litigants, by a sad 
misuse of justice. There is, indeed, a_ law which 
enacts that an unjust or ignorant judge shaU 
receive a sentence equal to double that Avhich he 
has wrongly inflicted, not to mention the chastise- 
ments reserved for him in the after life. But those 
who ought to apply this law are only too often so 
djserving of the same treatment that they dare 
not make use of it. 

Litbeatobb. — E. Aymonier, Lt Cambodge, 8 vols., Paris, 
IQOO-Oi, Diet. ^raniais-cambadgien prMdid'une notice sur le 
Camiodge, Saigon, 1874, ' Notes sur lea coutumes et oroyances 
superstitieuses des Cambodgiens,' In Cochinchine franmUe: 
ExeursionsetReemnaUsances,xA. [1833] pp. 133-207 ; A. Caba- 
ton, ‘Kapport sur les litMratures cambodgienne et chame,’ 
Paris, 1001 {Acad, des iTiscriptions et Belles-Lettres: Comptes 
rendus des stances de Fannie 1301); L. Finot, ‘Notre trans- 
cription du cambo^en ’ (Bulletin de VEcole frangaise d'Bx- 
trime-OrientlrsBBFEO],W02, ii, Ig.)- J. Fourfes, ‘Orranisa- 
tion politique du Cambodge,’ in Cochinchine frangaise ; Excur- 
sions et Reconnaissances, xiii. [1882] ; G. Jeanneau, (Euvres, 
•Phnflm-Pinh, Imp. du Protectorat,’ 1898; A LeciSre, Le 
Buddhisms au Camiodge, Paris, 1899, Camiodge: Contes et 
ligendes, Paris, 1894, Cambodge : Le Soi, la famUle royale et 
les femmes du palais, Saigon, 1905, Les Codes camiodgiens. 
Pans, 1898, * Le Cftia-kantana-mafigala, ou la f6te do la Coupe 
de la Houppe d’un prince royal & Phn6m-P4nh le 16 Mai, 1901 ’ 
(BEFEO I. [1901] 108 fl. [see photographic illustrations of this 
feast by H. Dufour in the same vol.]), ‘ La ffite des eaux i PhnOm- 
Vinb' (BEFEO iv. [1904] pp. 120-130): J. Moura., Le Royaume 
du Cambodge, Paris, 1883; P. PelUot, ‘M4moires sur les 
coutumes du Cambodge par Tcheou Ta-kouan, tr. and ann.’ 
(BEFEO ii. [1902] pp. 123-177). 

Antoine Cabaton. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS.— The title 
‘ Cambridge Platonists ’ has come to be applied 
to a school of philosophical divines — members, for 
the most part, of two colleges, Emmanuel and 
Christ’s — ^wmo flourished at Cambridge betiveen 
the years 1633 and 1688. The names ivith which 
this article is properly concerned are those of 
Whichcote (1609-83), Culverwel (t 1651), Smith 
(1618-52), Cudworth (1617-88), and More (1614-87), 
all resident teachers at Cambridge Avithin the 
period mentioned ; but, in so far as the influence 
of their teaching made itself felt outside, some 
other names, belonging to this period and to the 
ttme after, must also be noticed — Glanvill, Norris, 
Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Clarke, and Berkeley, 


representing the religious and philosophical as- 
pect of this influence ; and Taylor, StiUingfleet, 
Bumet, Patrick, Rust, Tillotson, and FoAvler, 
remesenting its ecclesiastical and political aspect. 

The first thing which the student of a school of 
religious and phUosophical thought must ahvays 
see to is that he realizes the social environment 
in Avhich the thought of the school lived and 
moved ; study of the mere equipment of the 
thought, apart from the use to which that equip- 
ment Avas put, is idle. And no student has more 
need of this caveat than the student of the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Platonists.’ They are Avriters — especially 
the three greatest of them. Smith, CudAA’orth, and 
More — ^Avhom one is peculiarly tempted to read 
without thinking of ‘ social environment,’ without 
troubling oneself about the state of England in 
their time. There groAvs upon one, as one reads 
them, the sense of a cloistered piety and learning 
cultivated apart in some paradise — such as Henry 
More made for himself m his lifelong home at 
Christ’s ; and one is too apt to be impatient, as of 
something irrelevant, Avhen one is asked to re- 
member Avbere this paradise was— that it was in 
the England of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
the Restoration, the Revolution, the England of 
Laud, of the Covenant and Westminster Assembly, 
of the New Model, of the St. BartholomeAv’s Day 
Ejectments. But this is exactly what it is most 
necessary to remember. The question which a 
scientific study of the Cambridge Platonists must 
make it its chief object to ansAver is exactly this : 
how were these cloistered lives related to that 
troubled world Avithout? — for it was certainly not 
by mere accident that these lives found their peace 
in that stormy time. 

Bumet, who met Cudworth and More when he 
visited Cambridge in 1663 as a young man, and 
who, throughout his Avhole subsequent career, was 
in sympathy Avith the ecclesiastical position of the 
Cambridge school, describes its memoers generally 
in the fdlowing terms (Hist, of My Own Time, 
Oxford, 1823, i. 323 ff.) : 

* All these, and those who were formed under them, studied 
to examine farther into the nature of things than bad been 
done formerly. They declared against superstition on the one 
hand, and enthusiasm on the other. They loved the constitu- 
tion of the Church and the liturgy, and could well live under 
them : hut they did not think it unlawful to live under another 
form. They wished that things might have been carried with 
more moderation. And they continued to keep a good corre- 
epondence with those who bad differed from them in opinion, 
and allowed a CTeat freedom both in philosophy and in divinity : 
from whence they were called men of latitude. And upon this 
men of narrower thoughts and fiercer tempers fastened upon 
them the name of Latitudinarians. They read Episcopius much. 
And the making out the reasons of things being a main part of 
their studies, their enemies called them Bocinians. They were 
all very zealous against popery. And so, they becoming soon 
very considerable, the papists set themselves against them to 
decry them as atheists, deists, or at best Bocinians.’ 

From this account, the result of contemporary 
observation, we gather (1) that these ‘men of 
latitude ’ took up a position midtvay between the 
Puritans (the early upbrinring of most of them 
had been Puritan) and the Prelatists of their time 
— that thev occupied, in respect to these extremes, 
AA'hat another contemporary account (S. P.’s Brief 
Account of the new Sect of Latitude-Men : together 
with some Beflections on the New Philosophy, 1662) 
describes as ‘ Airtuous mediocrity ’ ; and (2) that 
it was deliberately on a philosophical basis that 
they founded the position which they took up — a 
position from Avhich they advocated toleration 
and comprehension even where considerable differ- 
ences of religious opinion and practice, not only 
outside, but within the Church of England, were 
concerned. 

Turning to their writings, we find thb philo- 
sophical basis of their advocacy of toleration and 
comprehension fully and clearly set forth in their 
doctrine of the place of Reason in Religion 
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Truth, they tell us, is Natural and Kevealcd, 
and reason is the faculty which apprehends and 
judges both kinds. It is the same reason which, 
on the one hand, apprehends the truths of morali^ 
and of natural science, and, above all, — for • God is 
most knowahle of anything in the world ’ (\Vhich- 
cote. Select Sermons, ed. 1698, p. 112), — the truths 
of Natural Religion, that God exists, and is good 
and wise ; and, on the other hand, apprehends, in 
addition to the truths contained in our ' natural 
knowledge of God,’ the truths contained in the 
‘revelation of His uill,’ which is made to ns in 
the Scriptures, And these truths of Revealed 
Religion reason finds no less ‘reasonable’ than 
those of Natural Religion. 

• Our Beason Is not confounded by our Rellp'on, but nwak* 
ened, c.xcited, employed, directed, and improved • OVhlchcote, 
op. cit. p. 29S). 

The Scriptures are, indeed, we are told, exactly 
suited to our reason. They ofi'er, in the plainest 
way, matter upon which wo can employ our 
reason with the greatest profit to our lives, and 
with the surest guarantee, from that faculty itself, 
that we are not deceived. At the same tune, by 
the very prominence which the Scriptures give to 
this matter, so suitable to reason, so capable of 
engaging it where its employment is most usefnl 
and least likely to lead us astray, they make it 
evident to us — the more er’ident, the more truly 
‘ rational ’ our study of them is — that a_ minute 
employment of reason in religion, about things not 
plainly included in the matter to which prominence 
18 given, is unprofitable, and, indeed, even irra- 
tional. Such a procedure brings with it no univers- 
ally acceptable guarantee of its oivn correctness, and 
so divides those who fall into it from one another, 
one minute reasoner making this non-essential, or, 
it may be, extraneous, matter aU-important in 
religion, another, that, and so on, while that 
wjiich is essential, that about which all would bo 
of one mind, if they used their reason in the way 
religion requires, is left out of sight. 

To the two opposed parties of their day — 
Puritans and Prelatists — the ‘men of latitude’ 


said ; ‘ Unite on the broad common ground of 
tiiat which is essential in religion, and agree to 
dill'er about things that are non-essential. That 
which is essential is contained in the Scriptures, 
and is so plain that you cannot miss it if you 
employ your reason in the right way, each man 
for himself, upon the Scriptures.’ It is hero that 
we come down to the bed-rock of the philosophical 
basis on which the Cambridge school founded 
their doctrine of toleration and comprehension : it 
is because God is, from the very first, its true 
object that man’s reason marks securely, m the 
end, that which is essential in the rer’elation of 
God’s will as contained in the Scriptures. The 
improvement of man’s reason, then, by employ- 
ment in the fields of science and of moral conduct, 
and, above all, by employment about the truths 
of Natural Religion; irithout the light of which 
the principles of science and conduct cannot be 
seen at all, is a process by which man grows in 
knowledge of that which is most knowahle, of 
God — a process by which he becomes more and 
more ‘ like unto God,’ till the perfection of reason 
is reached in that ‘ Divine sagacity,’ as More calls 
it (Pref. General to Collected Works, _ed. 16G2, p. 
ix), that ‘ nativity from alxive,’ as \S hichcotc calls 
it (oj>. cil. p. 350), which makes a man, at In.«t, 
a sure judge of what is essential in the teaching 
of the Scriptures. 

It ^*35 a cJur^c commonly brouprlit ac^!n«t the school that 
thev preachefl mere morality, and ijjoorcti the tmiyjTtance ot 
atiWts ’ belitf. Thcfr ttachinj on t^rubject o. 

' Plvitic tavacitv ' is their answer to this clarge. ane rnoriL'.r 
which thev preach is • moralily ‘ wiilch the syent » te.w 
of the real prc-ence of God, ts a siwl principle eentraJ is fcM j 
»oul, has transformed Into piety— it is the condition o. one who 


• imitates God ’in * the holy and virtuous life,’ and so * knows 
Him : and, knominj: Him. can interpret His revelation ot Him. 
self made in the Scriptures, and pet hold there ot the essentiat 
‘articles ’ of religion. 

So much for the way, peculiar to themselves, in 
which the Cambridge Platonists held the doctrine 
that the Scriptures are to be interpreted by the 
reason of each man. This doctrine itself reached 
them by two streams of influence, each of wliich 
was, otherwise also, of OTeat importance in deter- 
mining the outlook, and equipping the thought, 

^ of the school — the one having its source in 
minianism (g.v.), which had appeared in Holland 
towards the end of the previous century, the other 
' proceeding from the Italian Renaissance of the 
I century before. 

In England, Arminlanism found a footing towards the end of 
the ICth century. The distinctive tenet with which it opposed 
I the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination had, Indeed, to con- 
tend apainst great odds, for at this time, in England, Calvinism 
was widely spread among the people, and was already en- 
trenched in the Articles of the Church: but the temper of 
Annioianism, what may bo called its ‘ Humanism,’ especially as 
shown In the substitution of the psychological for the dogmatic 
way of interpreting the Scriptures, commended itself more 
easily to educated minds. It was, after all, the temper which 
Golet and Unacre, and other English friends of Erasmus, and 
Erasmus himself— resident during various periods in England, 
and notably, from 1611 to 1514, at Cambridge, where he was 
liady Margaret Professor of Divinity and occupied rooms In 
Queens’ — had already recommended, by their example and 
teaching, to students. In England, of the ancient classical and 
Christian writers. The Universities- and pcriiaps Cambridge 
especially— were thus prepaid to receive the new Arminlan 
Humanism ; and the clergy of the Church of England at these 
places of learning were, more than others, exposed to its 
influence. As a matter of fact, when we reach the times of 
Charles >., we find that Atminianism — so far, at least, os 
opposition to Calvinism was concerned— had become widely 
diffused among the clergy of the Church of England, the Dis- 
senters, together with a largo number of the lay members of 
the Church of England, remaining Calvinists. That the Cam- 
bridge ‘men of latitude’ should ‘read Episoopius much,’ as 
Burnet tells us they did, that they should bo on the side of the 
Mychological, against the dogmatic, Interpretation of the 
Scriptures is, therefore, lust wliat the vogue of Armlnianism 
In the Church of England at this time would lead us to expect 
from divines at home In a university which was othenviso— In 
letters and natural science— showing itself singularly receptive 
of Humanism. 

’The other Influence operative In forming the Cambridge view 
of the method of Scripture interpretation can be traced back 
to the ‘ Platonic Academy,’ which flourished, during the latter 
half of the 15th cent., at Ilorencc, and capeolally to the work. 
In it, of Marsillo I'icino. His l-atin translations from the 
newly-recovered Greek, and his commentaries, gave Plato and 
Plotinus to Italy and then to Europe, and substituted, for the 
skeleton to which the Church and her schoolmen had reduced 
the system of Aristotle, what was everywhere welcomed as a 
living philosophy. It was a philosophy in grasping the inward 
sense of which the men of the Kcnaissance, become so curious 
of now things, found a new thlngwhlch arrested their attention 
beyond all else, namely, a bit of vivid personal experience. It 
was not the sober ethical and political philosophy, and the 
logic, of Plato that interested Ficlno ana his I’latonists very 
much : their chief interest was In tlio other- the mystical- 
side of Plato’s teaching, especially as apparent in his doctrine 
of ‘ Eternal Beauty,’ object of Philosophic Love, set forUi in 
the Symposium and elsewhere. Hence it was that flcino 
and his I'latonists went eagerly on from Plato to Plotinus, in 
whoso wTitinga they found fuller satisfaction than In Plat^ 
of their craving for virid personal experience, and discovered 
a philosophy which oflered, not so much propositions to be 
apprehended, as moments to be lived. Ecstasy, Immedlsto 
contact with the One, union of self s\1th God— this was the 
formula in which tlie new philosophy of the Platonic Academy 
fet forth by Ficino as a philosophy in perfect concord with 
Ohristian faith) was wholly includfxL ’Tlio Knneads ol Plotinus, 
transbted Into Latin by Ficino and printed at Horence In 
1492, were first printed In Greek at Basel In I5S0, and were 
being studied at Cambridge by 1C33, if not earlier. 

Burnet tells ns that Whiclicotc, who bctdin to 
teach at Eniniannel in 1633, ‘set yonng students 
much on reading the ancient phUosoplicrs, chiefiy 
riato, TulJy, and Plotin’ {Hist, of lily Oicn Time, 
i. 321), and MTiichcote’a nnpil Smitli, and the rest 
of the school, certainly show intimate knowledge 
of the Greek text of the Nco-Platonlc philosopher, 
and bear ample testimony to the profound influence 
which he exercised upon them. It was the doctrine, 
Ol experience, of ccsta;^’ — understood by them, 
however, not as an occasional end temporary stat« 
of religious exaltation, but rather as hahitaal con- 
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centration of affection, -wDl, and understanding 
upon God, ‘because of His own loveliness, ex- 
cellency, and beauty’ (Whicbcote, op. ci<._p. 213) — 
it was the Plotinian doctrine, or experience, of i 
ecstasy, thus understood, that the Cambridge j 
Platonists put in the very centre of their Christian 
philosophy. It became, in their teaching, equiva- 
lent to ‘ justification by faith,’ to the ‘ sanctifica- 
tion ’ of men’s souls by means of a ‘ vital efilux ’ 
from God upon them, making them partakers of 
His life and strength (Smith’s Select Diseourses, 
Worthington’s ed., 1660, p. 312) — it appeared as 
' nativity from above ’ (in Whiehcote’s phrase), as 
‘ Divine sagacity ’ (in More’s phrase), the crowning 
gift of God bestowed only upon those who practise 
the do-KJjcrts of a holy and virtuous life. The in- 
fluence of Plotinus thus modified profoundly, even 
transformed, in the Cambridge Platonists, the 
notion of Scriptural interpretation lyith which 
mere Arminianism opposed the Calvinistic and other 
dogmatic interpreters. The Arminian teaching 
carried the Cambridge Platonists only thus far— 
that the reason of the good man, of the man in 
earnest about the holy and virtuous life, is the i 
faculty by which the Scriptures are to be inter- | 
preted, and the essentials of religious doctrine and j 
practice distinguished broadly (as they are never 
distinguished by the reason of the mere theolo^an) 
from the non-essentials. But the Cambridge 
Platonists could not rest with this. Reason must 
be sublimated into ‘ Divine sa^eity ’ by the real 
presence of God in the soul. The interpreter of 
m^ired Scriptures must bo himself inspired. 

It may be asked why Christian experience alone 
was not accepted by them as warrant for this 
far-reaching conclusion — why they appealed, in 
support of it, also to pagan experience and philo- 
sophy. The answer is, briefly, that for them 
the religious faculty is reason, which, though 
informed by tbe immediate presence of God, is 
still man’s reason. Religion is ‘ reasonable,’ and, 
especially on that part of it distinguished as 
‘ Natural Religion ’ (which, indeed, is the founda- 
tion of Revealed Religion [see Whichcote, cit. 
p. 87 f.]) much light is thrown by philosophy, by 
the best thoughts of the best men, of all ages and 
faiths, who have employed their reason about the 
soul, the world, and God. These divines, then, 
naturally mixed Religion and Philosophy. Even 
the mediffival Church, although holding no brief 
for human reason, had recognized it in Aristotle 
as ancillary to Catholic belief. But the Cambridge 
Platonists, as Christian Humanists, held a brief 
for reason in religion, and were very specially and 
strictly concerned to show that reason had not 
failed man, even outside the Christian dispensa- 
tion, in his endeavour after religion. 

How eeriously they regarded the obligation upon them to 
bring the philosophy of the Greeks and Bomans into evidence, 
may be judged from the mass of classical erudition which 
cumbers the pages of most of them — espeoiaily of Cudworth and 
More. It is an uncritical, pre-Bentleyan erudition which — to 
take one curious instance of its general character — not only 
accepts, but dwells on and elaborates, the notion of the 3Iosaic 
origin of all that is good in Greek philosophy, especially in the 
teaching of the Pythagoreans and of Plato (described as Motes 
Atticxts ) — a notion which, it may be thought, stultifies the appeal, 
undoubtedly intended and made, to that philosophy as witness- 
ing to the truths of Natural rather than of Eevealed Eeligion. 

But, after all, the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion was not one to be very 
clearly defined by tliose who, on principle, mixed 
Religion and Philosophy, as the Cambridge Platon- 
ists did. Although there were some truths "which 
pl.ainly belonged to the realm of Natural Religion, 
there were others which belonged indeed to the 
realm of Revealed Religion, inasmuch as without 
the revelation contained in the Scriptures we should 
not have known them at all (e.g. that the Godhead 
is undivided Trinity, and that we are justified by 


faith in Jesus Christ), but yet were to be detected, 
by tliose who already had them through revelation, 
as also obscurely appearing in the philosophical 
systems of men who had walked merely by the 
light of Nature — the ‘candle of the Lord,’ as 
Culverwel calls it. Thus we find the Cambridge 
school making much of the ‘Trinity’ of the Neo- 
Platonists ; and we have seen that they connected 
the ecstasy of Plotinus "with that ‘nativity from 
above ’ in which their Christian experience realized 
the meaning of the doctrine of justification by faith 
in Jesus Christ. In fact, when they appeal to the 
Platonic or Neo-Platonic philosophy, they take 
little account of the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion : perhaps because Plato, as 
being Moses Atticus, records revealed truths ; but 
also for the deeper reason that revealed truth, 
limited by them to the essentials of religion which 
‘Divine sagacity’ marks off from non-essentials, 
is, after all, only natural truth raised to a higher 
power, as it were — natural truth, no longer re- 
garded from without as the object of themogical 
science, but become the inward experience of one 
who has ‘ found religion.’ The ecstatic condition 
of union "with God described by Plato and Plotinus 
seemed, to the religious minds of men like Smith 
and More, to be an experience essentially the same 
as that of the man ‘ in whom Christ liveth ’ — the 
man for whom alone ‘revealed truth’ has vital 
meaning. In ecstasy, then, the Christian Religion 
and the Platonic Philosophy are mingled with each 
other, and that so intimately that the distinction 
between Natural and Revealed Religion seems to 
vanish in the result. 


While their interpretation of the Platonic philo- 
sophy is thus as psychological, and as expressive 
of personal e.xperience, as their interpretation 
of the Scriptures, their interpretation of ancient 
philosophy other than Platonic, notably of the 
atomic philosophy of Democritus, is not psycho- 
logical, but dogmatic. The Platonic ■philosophy 
they found no difficulty in interpreting in the light 
of their own religious experience — they felt no 
temptation to read the dogmas of theological 
science into a phUos^hy which tallied so well 
■with that experience. Their interpretation, accord- 
ingly, of this philosophy is good. But ancient 
philosophy other than Platonic, tallying with no 
personal religious experience of their own, they 
interpreted badly, reading into it the natural 
science of their day. So we find them (1) compar- 
ing the atomic philosophy of Democritus closely 
with the mechanical philosophy of Descartes ; and 
then, as the former is obviously ‘ atheistic,’ while 
it is necessary to show that the latter, though 
closely resembling the former, is not ‘atheistic,’ 
(2) arguing back to a common source of both— to 
a theistic Mosaic atomism, which Democritus per- 
verted into atheism, but Descartes has reidvea in 
its original purity (see Cudworth’s Etem. and 
Immut. Morality, bk. ii. ch. 4). Similarly the 
revolution of the earth and the other planets round 
the sun — the greatest discovery of the modem 


symbolized it by making the temple of Vesta 
circular wdth a fire in the centre ; but they 
had derived their knowledge from the Jews, who 
had it by Kabbalistic tradition from Moses (see 
More’s Append, to Defence of the Philosophick 
Uabbala, ch. 6, p. 126, ed. 1662). Thus in Demo- 
critus and the Pythagoreans was found the authority 
of Revelation for the methods and results of modem 
science. There could not be a greater contrast 
than that between the childish exegesis of the 
Cambridge School, where, on the one hand, a 
philosophy, like that of Democritus, is concerned, 
which appeals, not to their personal religions ex 
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penance, but to their acquaintance with modern 
science, and, on the other hand, their illuminating 
exegesis of a philosophy, like that of Plato and 
Plotinus, into which they read, not their modem 
science, hut rather, as it Avere, themselves. 

The Cartesian philosophy has been incidentally 
mentioned ; it is now time to consider it as one of 
the most important factors in the environment of 
the Cambridge Platonists — as the body, to quote 
More’s phrase (Preface General to Collected 
Worlds, p. xviii), of which Platonism is the soul. 
This philosophy, so eminently rational, doubting 
all that rests on anv authority except that of 
‘clear and distinct ideas,’ making its ideal the 
explanation of the world according to mechanical 
pnnciples mathematically expressible, naturally 
recommended itself to all those who, like the 
Cambridge ‘men of latitude,’ Ai’cre contending 
for reason against authority. Cartesianism was, 
indeed, itself only a product of the Humanistic 
Renaissance, the air of Avhich such men breathed 
everyivhere, at this time. Thus aa’c find Spinoza, 
who in his close association with the Remonstrants 
and Collegiants avos in the same atmosphere, also 
naturallj' attracted by this rational phuosopliy of 
clear and distinct iaeas, and Avriting his earlier 
AA'orks under its strong influence. Humanism, avc 
must remember, not only gave neiv life to the 
study of classical literature and ancient philosophy, 
and AA’as instrumental in bringing about great 
alterations in religious doctrine and practice, but 
was also the renaissance of Natural Science. Lin- 
acre, HarA'cy, Gilbert, Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, 
and many others Avere as truly products of 
Humanism os Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Aldus, 
Erasmus, Colet, and Montaigne. 

The mechanical philosophy of Descartes, then, 
was q^uite naturally adopted by the Cambridge 
School — Avith certain rescn’ations, as we shall see. 
Smith, his friend Worthington tells ns, Avas chiefly 
instrumental in introducing the study of it at 
Cambridge. CuJvenvel, More, and CudAVorth made 
large use of it, and important letters passed betAA-een 
More and Descartes in 1648, Avhich Avere printed in 
More’s Collected IForfo (1662), and specially referred 
to in his Preface General to that edition. But the 
Cambridge Platonists, Ave can see, felt themselves 
placed in a somewhat awkward dilemma in regard 
to the Cartesian philosophy. They Avere bound, as 
Humanists, to adopt it, for its mechanical principles 
were those in the light of Avhioh the Natural 
.Sciences Avere making such notable adA’ances at 
this time — advances to culminate ere long in the 
mathematical and physical discoveries of Newton, 
Avho Avos already in 1665 a CTadnate of Cambridge, 
and in 1669 Professor of hlathcmatics, although 
the publication of the Prindpia AA’as to bo delayed 
for many years. 

The ‘ men of latitude,’ then, were bound to accept 
the philosophy of Descartes, but could not conceal 
from themsclA'cs that it might easil3’ be abused in 
the cause of ‘materialism and atheism’ — in fact, 
Avas being Avidcly so abused, especially by those avIio 
had fallen under the groAA’ing influence of the Avrit- 
ings of Hobbes. So, in order to divert the tendency 
of the Cartesian philosophy from materialism^ and 
atheism to the support of religion and a spiritual 
theory of the Avorld, it avos necessarj*, they felt, 
to insinuate into its very substance, as it were, 
another philosophy of an entirely diflerent kind. 
This was their piiilosopby of the ‘ plastic principle,’ 
or ‘soul of nature’ — an immaterial principle, 
.spiritual, but unconscious, Avhicli pervades the 
uniA’crse, and, like the Platonip aninxa inundt, or 
the Aristotelian ipCcts, is the immediate and im- 
manent cause of alt the beautifully contriA'cd 
'■roccsscs and products of the organic and inorganic 
Horlds. Descartc.s, indeed, posits an immaterial 


spiritual substance — God— as First Mover of the 
Avorld ; but leaves Him afterwards out of account : 
for the movements of the Avorld, although started 
by Him, are explained ns going on according to 
their oaati necessary meohnnicaliaAvs ; and it S an 
easy step, from this position, to dispensing AA’ith 
God altogether, and recognizing only those Iuavs. 
So, into the Cartesian complex of mechanical 
laAvs, to be retained merely as a system of bare 
gMrtnftftcs lending themselves conveniently to exact 
computation, must be infused the vital quality of 
the ‘ plastic principle.’ Thus, through the lieuten- 
ancy of a spiritual, though unconscious, principle, 
God penetrates the Avorld Avith His beneficent 
organizing activity, instead of remaining outside, 
a mere Force, while within, not He, but Necessity, 
rules. The argument for (jod’s Ai’isdom and good- 
ness, ' from design in Nature,’ which Cartesianism, 
by the prominence Avhich it gives to mechanically 
necessaiy laii's, invalidates, or even destroys, is thus 
rehabilitated by the theory of a ‘plastic principle.’ 
^y■e can noAA’ regord those laAA’s as so many quantita- 
tive expressions of a vital quality with Avliioh God 
continually inspires Nature in order to the accomp- 
lishment, through her, of His ends. Teleology is 
grafted upon the mechanical philosophy — Ave can 
infer Dimne AAisdom and goodness, not merely 
existence and poAver (see Cndworth’s Intell, Sysi., 
cd. 1845, i. 27411.). As for the otlier cardinal doc- 
trine of religion, beside that of the existence of a 
Avise and good God — the immortality of the soul — it 
also rests on the theory of the ‘plastic principle.’ 
No finite soul can exist Avithout a materim A’chicle, 
and it is the ‘ plastic principle ’ present in a soul 
AA’hich moulds matter — terrestrial, alirial, or 
ethereal— into a vehicle suitable to that soul’s 
condition here on earth, or, after the death of this 
body, as a ghost in the air, or ns a blessed spirit in 
the ether of heaven. Without the vehicle-building 
poAA’er of the ‘plastic principle’ AA’ithin them, souls 
must perish, or, at least, pass into a state of eternal 
unconsciousness. Stories of ghosts appearing, and 
of AA’itches transforming themselves into hares, are 
recorded — Avith especial cTnnrmcmenf by Moro(in 
his Immortality of the Soul, and Antidote against 
Atheism)— as evidence of the surviA’al of the soul 
after terrestrial death, and of the continuance of its 
vehicle-building plastic pow’er, whereby it moulds 
nn aerial body in place of the discarded terrestrial 
body, and — such is the force of habit — an niirial 
body resembling that terrestrial body, so that avc 
can tell ‘aa’Iiosb ghost it is’ Avhen a deceased 
person thus appears to us in his aerial body. 

The ’dcmonoloRy’ of the Camhrldgo Platonlsta IS a tonic 
which no estimate ol their intellectual and religious position 
can omit to take serious account of. They shared In the 
popular superstitious beliefs of their time : but that Is not so 
astonishing as the deliberation and Ingenuity with which they 
used both Stoic physics and the current scientific notions of 
their owm day for the establishment of these beliefs. In tlie 
interest of religion. More (assisted later by ills Oxford friend 
OlanA-ill, the author of Sadducitmus triumphatus, 1C32) goes 
further than the others In this direction ; while Smith, judged by 
hislluntingdon Sermon (Sefeef Ditcourtet, ICCO, Disc. 10), is the 
sanest of them. It is dillioult for us to compreliend how the«e 
enlightened men should have giren themselves so delilieralely 
to superstition ; but perh--^, after ail, it is not more difllcult 
to understand than that ' Cudworth, Newton, and Locke sbould 
all have concentrated their interest upon a literal Interpretation 
of an obscure vision in Daniel' (Tiilloch, national T/ifolcyy in 
Enaland in the 17th Century, li. 212). 

There Avcrc otlier things in De.scartes Avlijch the 
Cambridge Platoni.sts did not like. Hi.s di.stincUon 
bctAA-ecn matter as ‘extended substance!’ and spirit 
as ‘ substance Avithout extension ’ they denounced a.'- 
tending to atlicbm — More, in the I’refnce to his 
Divine Dialogues (ICGS), ev-cntually receding from 
the friendly position of hi.s_ Letters to De«carte« 
(1648), and charging that philosopher himself Aviih 
nctunJ athebm. Spirit, Iwth Cndyorth and More 
argue, has extension, for extension isnotnecc-s-saniy 
material. If spirit Averc without cxten«ion, God 
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would be nowhere, instead of hein^ everywhere. 
Space is extension, but not the extension of matter : 
therefore, unless there is extension of Nothing, 
space must be the extension of Spirit. In infinite 
space we have the extension of infinite Spirit (see 
(judworth’s Intell. System, iii. 232, ed. 1845). This 
notion is one of the most interesting in the meta- 
physics of the Cambridge School, and was associ- 
ated in their minds with the victory of the 
Copemican over the Ptolemaic wstem of the 
heavens (see More’s Philosophical Poems, p. 409, 
ed. 1647). 

Another point on which we find the Cambridge 
divines insisting against Descartes is that the 
distinction between True and False, Eight y and 
Wrong, depends, not, as he teaches, on the will of 
God, but on the eternal nature of things, or law of 
the ideal world : the distinction is ‘ essential,’ not 
‘ arbitrary ’ (see Cud worth, Inteli. Syst._ ii. 633). 
This law of the ideal world, logically prior to the 
Mill of God, as being the rule, or ratner system 
of rules, according to Miiich that will is always 
exercised, is equivalent to the rdiros vojjrbi of Plato, 
and the Divine iro<^Ia of liisj later followers. The 
Cambridge divines thus correct Cartesianism in 
this instance by means of the Platonie doctrine of 
Ideas, as they correct it elsewhere by means of the 
Platonic anima mundi, or ‘ plastic principle. ’ And 
the use which they make here of the doctrine of 
Ideas is as important in its bearing on their episte- 
mology as it is on their theology, or phUosopny of 
religion, and on their ethics. In accordance with 
this doctrine, knowledge is explained as man’s 
participation in the mind of God by means of the 
Ideas, or eternce rationes rerum, which are at once 
His thoughts, from which, by act of His will, 
sensible phenomena are produced, and at the same 
time the mental forms in us, by the activity of 
which we take hold of these phenomena, and 
organize them into a rational experience. Here 
epistemology and theology are one, as they are in 
trie kindred philosophy of T. H. Green. This 
theologico-epistemological use of the doctrine of 
Ideas, made by the Cambridge Platonists generally, 
is perhaps most clearly exemplified in the writings 
of More’s Oxford correspondent and warm admirer, 
John Norris of All Souls, who, adopting the 
language of Malebrauche, Meaks of knowledge 
as ‘ seeing things in God ’ {Reason and Religion, 
1689, pp. 187-194). In ethics, the doctrine of 
Ideas was used by the Cambridge divines mainly 
against Hobbes, whose philosophy they regarded 
with genuine alarm. If Cartesianism is the 
matter out of which — ^with certain rejections — 
the plastic poiver of Platonism, the soul of their 
philosophy, moulds a body for itself, Hobbism is 
the poison which kills philosophy body and soul. 

Against the ‘ materialism, and atheism ’ of 
Hobbes the arguments brought by the Cambridge 
Platonists were those which we have seen them 
using against Descartes, so far as that philosopher 
seemed to them to be dangerously defective or 
erroneous in his teaching about God and the soul. 
But their contention that the distinction between 
Eight and Wrong is essential, not arbitrary, 
directed against the Cartesian conception of God, 
admitted — they at once saw — of extended use 
against Hobbes’s conception of political sovereignty ; 
and so ive find them vigorously combating that 
conception with this same ■well-tried Platonic 
weapon. Further, since the counterpart of 
Hobbes’s morality-making absolute ‘sovereign’ — 
whether monarch or assembly — is his ‘subject’ 
M-holly actuated by self-regarding motives, to meet 
this side, or aspect— the ‘subject’ side — of Hobbes’s 
political theory, we also find them armed, and 
M’ith a weapon peculiarly their own, their employ- 
ment of -ndiich gives them a most important. 


though imperfectly recognized, place in the history 
of English Moral Philosophy. It is to the psycho- 
logical observation of the Cambridge Platonists 
that English Moral Philosophy primarily oives the 
conception pf ‘a naturally good temper,’ or of 
‘fellow-feeling,’ which Shaftesbury undoubtedly 
got from them, and handed on to successors who 
made it a cardinal point of moral theory. Shaftes- 
bury first ijrinted his Inquiry in 1699, and in the 
Preface which he -wrote in 1698 to his edition of 
Whichcote’s Sermons a passage occurs which makes 
it plain that it was the Cambridge Platonists who 
not only originated, but gave, once for all, definite 
direction — the direction which it ahvays retained 
— to that movement of reaction against Hobbes 
which may be said to constitute English Moral 
Philosophy as evolved throughout the 18th and 
the first half of the 19th century. 

To Whichcote and his school — Cumberland being 
ivith them — belongs the credit of having put ‘ a 
naturally good temper,’ or ‘ fellow-feeling,’ in the 
position of paramount importance ivhich it has 
ever since occupied in English Moral Philosophy. 
Hobbes, while it must be admitted that he maue 
it quite clear that the public good is tbe end — here 
he was misunderstood by his critics — maintained 
that the ‘ sovereign ’ (monarch, or assembly, with 
carte blanche) is the only judge of the means to- 
wards this end ; the Cambridge Platonists, followed 
by Shaftesbury and a succession of moralists down 
to J. S. Mill, maintained, against Hobbes, that 
the means to the public good are such only as the 
people — not the ‘ sovereim ’ ivielding uncontrolled 
power, but the ‘ subjects ’ united by fellow-feeling 
— ^when consulted from time to time, themselves 
determine. And this was the doctrine which Locke 
aftenvards made popular. 

There are, doubtless, important differences between the 
philosophy of the Cambridge Platonists and that of Locke ; but, 
so far as poiitical theorj; is concerned, the differences are quite 
superficial. The Cambridge Platonists are as entirely with him 
on the political question of the ‘liberty of the subject’ as they 
ore on the religious question of toleration. Locke’s friendship 
with Cudworth’s daughter. Lady Masbam, Is on episode in the 
history of philosophy which those who look beneath the surface 
of those times, while they do not attach too much significance 
to it, cannot but regard with sympathy. 

Their attitude to Hobbes and his influence thus 
exhibits the position of the Cambridge School more 
clearly than anything else in their philosophy. 
We see how firmly and consistently they hold by 
the maxim of Humanism — that the judgment of 
the weU-instructed and virtuous man is to be 
trusted in religion, morals, and politics. In these 
branches they are for reason against authority, for 
social feeling against self-regarding motives, for 
religious toleration and comprehension against 
sectarianism of Puritan and Prelatist, for the easy 
liberty of the subject, under a system of fair re- 
presentation, against autocracy whether of monarch 
or of assembly — in short, they are against centrali- 
zation, either in religion or in politics, whereby the 
judgment of the private man is suppressed in the 
one case, and his reasonable freedom of action in 
the other : that is, they are in favour of personal 
religion, and of individual initiative in the common 
work of effecting the public good. The ready- 
made religion -which the political superior suppli^ 
to his subjects in Hobbes’s polity is not religion 
for it is not personal ; and, on the civil aide the 
measures taken by that superior do not really 
conduce to the public good, for they exclude aU 
initiative on the part of subjects united by fellow- 
feeling in the task of working out a common end 
It was, of course, in personal religion that the 
Cambridge divines were chiefly interested ; and 
the fact that Hobbes, by divorcing reason and 
religion, made personal religion impossible, was, 
doubtless, a ground for opposing him which came 
home to them -with peculiar intimacy. And our 
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admiration of their conrage is increased ■when 
we consider that in fighting Hobbes for rational 
religion against authoritative religion, for personal 
religion against official religion, they stood almost 
alone. Puritans and Prelatists alike -were on the 
side of antlioritative and official religion — tlie 
religion of Protestant Confession, or of Catholic 
Church. The influence of Bacon, too, as well ns 
that of Hobbes, was against the Cambridge divines ; 
almost everybody in England said, or implied, that 
reason and religion must be kept apart. The 
Cambridge divines stood almost alone in maintain- 
ing that theology and the Christian life require the 
independent application of the private man’s reason 
to the problems of religion, natural and revealed. 
These are problems, they maintained, which admit 
only of a personal solution within the Christian 
experience of each man. 

\Ve must now make brief mention of some con- 
temporaries, not belonging strictly, or at all, to 
the Cambridge School, but either sharing their 
views independently or influenced by them. 

The greatest of these is Jeremy Taylor. He 
entered Caius in 1626, the year after Milton entered 
Christ’s. He became Fellow of Caius in 1633, but in 
1636 migrated to All Souls’, Oxford, where he came 
•\vithin reach of the influence of Falkland and his 
Great Tew set, including Chillingu'orth, whoso 
Beligion of Protestants was published in 1637. 
This influence, tending in the same direction ns 
that of MTiichcote_, who was beginning to bo well 
known about the time Taylor left Cambridge, was, 
we must believe, one of the causes which produced 
the Liberty of Prophesying, published in 1647. At 
any rate, this work is a plea for reason in religion, 
and for toleration and comprehension (see Tulloch, 
op, eit, i. 384). 

The next name that should be mentioned is 
Stillingfleet. By 1690, as Bishop of Worcester, he 
had hardened into orthodoxy, and was ready for 
ins attack upon Locke ; but in his earlier days his 
sympathy was with the Cambridge School. During 
all the seven years he was at St. John’s, Cambridge 
(1648-55), Wiiichcoto’s Trinity Church Lectures 
wui e going on ; and in 1659, the year before the 
Restoration, Stillingfleet published his Irenicum, 
written entirely in the spirit of Whichcote’s teach- i 
ing, and urging men to sink their religious difier- j 
ences, even to the extent of trj-ing to find common | 
ground on which Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
might be united in one Church. The Restoration, 
liowever, put an end to that idea ; and Stillingfleet, 
we must suppose, suflered disUluslou. It was 
scarcely in the spirit of the Cambridge Platonists 
that he carried on his polemic with Locke. 

As Tavlor urged Latittulinarian ^'iews upon 
England at the time of the Civil War, and Stilling- 
fleet at the end of the Commonwealth, when men 
were prepared for the Restoration, so Burnet, 
standing closer to the Cambridge School than 
either, was one of those chiefly instrumental in 
giving practical effect to these views in the settle- 
ment of affairs, civil and ecclesiastical, which 
followed the Revolution of 1688. As we have seen, 
he visited Cambridge in 1663, when a young man, 
making there the acquaintance of Cudworth and 
More. The ‘ notions of tlic Latitudinarians,’ then 
imbibed, brought Burnet into much trouble after- 
wards, till, at the Revolution, in 16SS, he became 
Bishop of Salisbury, and, during his long tenure of 
25 years, found it possible to give some effect to 

. ... . . I • 

Patrick, whom Burnet mentions in lus Aulobto- 
qraphy and in his Ilisiory of My Otm Time, was a 
Fellow of Queens’, Cambridge, when Smith, also a 
Fellow of that College, died in 1652, and he 
preached the funeral sennon appended to orth- 
ington’s edition of Smith's Select Disiourses (I6CO). 


Patrick, as this rather florid, but evidently sincere, 
encomium shows, was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Smith ; and, in his various prefennents, ending 
■with the See of Ely, must be regarded as one of 
those ivlio helped to keep Latitudinarian principles 
before the country. 

Rust, educated at St. Catherine’s, became 
Fellow of Christ’s in 1649, and was a friend of 
More. Soon after the Restoration, at the invita- 
tion of his friend Jeremy Taylor, ho went to 
Ireland, where he was ordained, and, after many 
preferments, succeeded Taylor as Bishop of Dromore 
in 1667. Among other works ho published, in 
1683, A Discourse of the Use of Peason in Matters 
of Religion . . . against Enthusiasts and Deists. 

Tillotson. who appears in Burnet’s list of ‘men 
of latitude,’ was closely allied ivith the Cambridge 
School, and preached the sermon at Whichcotas 
funeral. 

Fowler was the author of Principles and 
Practices of certain moderate Divines of the Church 
of England abusively called Latitudinarians, in 
a Free Discourse bctioccn two intimate Friends, 
published in 1670, which, together with Burnet’s 
records and S. P.’s Brief Account, is our principal 
authority for the impression which the Cambriage 
divines made on their contemporaries. Ho became 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Turning now from public men to philosophical 
■writers who shared independently, or wore in- 
fluenced by, the doctrine of the Cambridge Scliool, 
we find six names standin" out prominently; 
Glanidll, Norris, Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Samuel 
Clarke, and Berkeley. 

Glanvill (1636-80) was of Oxford. His Vanity 
of Dogmatizing (1661) is a philosophical piece 
entirely in the spirit of the Cambridge Platonists ; 
and his later work on witchcraft {Sadducismus 
iriumphatus) was produced in collaboration with 
More. 

Norris was also of Oxford ; ho entered Exeter 
College in 1676, and became Fellow of All Sonls’ in 
1680. In 1683^4 he had a correspondence ivith 
More which ho published in 1688, the year after 
More’s death. His Reason and Religion was 
published in 1689, the year he left Oxford for a 
country lii-ing and married. In 1701 and 170-4 he 
published, in two parts, The Theory of the Ideal 
and Intelligible World. His philosophy closely 
resembles that of Smith and More: by grasping 
the Eternal Ideas man enters into the mind of God 
— this is Malebranche’s ‘seeing things in God’; 
and it is in ‘ ecstasy’ that a man so enters into the 
Dh-ine mind. The ecstatic habit can be cultivated ; 
nxiA Reason and Religion, irith its ‘Contemplations,’ 
each followed by an ‘Aspiration,’ is a jiractical 
Devotional Treatise, ‘■written,’ os its author tells 
ns in the preface, ‘for the use of the Learned 
Reader, who, perhaps, needs as much to be assisted 
in his devotion as the more ignorant.’ 'VVhile 
Norris is thus a close follower of the Cambridge 
divines in philosophy, he apparently had not ranch 
sympathy with tlieir ecclesiastical position. At 
any rate, in 1692 he became Rector of Bemerton 
near Salisbiirj’, in Barnet’s diocese— a poor man 
with a groiving family, he complains, but with no 
hope of preferment from bis Bishop. He was, it 
would seem, a strong Anglican and Tory, opposed 
to Nonconformists and Whigs. 

Cumberland entered Magdalene (College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1648, and became Fellow in 1630. ffo 
was thus a contemporary, during his residence at 
the Univereit}*, of the leading members of the 
Cambridge School. In 1661 he was Rcc^r of 
Brampton in Northamptonshire. In 1672 he 
publh'hcd his de Legibtii Naturcr, and in 1691 he 
was made Bl«hop of Peterljorough by William ni. 
In the de Legibus Malura: he opposes Hobbes sritk 
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arguments similar to those used against him by 
Cudworth and More ; and, with Whichcote, 
dwells especially on good-nature, or social feeling. 

‘ Obligation to the exercise of the moral virtues,’ 
he maintains, ‘ flows immediately from hence, that 
such actions are enjoined by the Law of Nature, 
which, in its ultimate form, is Benevolence to all 
nationals,’ although he adds (what Whichcote and 
his school would have put otherwise) : ‘ and the 
sanction of that law is bnefly deduced from the con- 
sequences which attend such a Benevolence, at the 
appointment of the Author of Nature. ’ Whichcote, 
Avith the approval of Shaftesbury, insists most 
strongly on the natural, not arbitrary, connexion 
between virtue and reward, vice and punishment ; 
we are punished for our sins, not because God so wills 
and appoints it, but because sin naturally produces 
mise^. This difference between Cumberland and 
the Cambridge School does not, however, as it 
happens, amount to much ; it does not affect 
Cumberland’s attitude towards the common enemy, 
Hobbes, and it is to be accounted for by the 
difference between the juridical technique of a 
writer deeply influenced by Grotius, and the 
Platonic technique of the Cambridge School. 

We have already seen how considerable Shaftes- 
bury’s debt is to Whichcote and his followers, and 
need only add now that Shaftesbury also owed 
something to Cumberland’s insistence on the notion 
of the public good as the object of benevolence. 
We assist here at the birth of Utilitarianism, 
which, in one form or another, has ever since held 
the field in England. 

Samuel Clarke was an important man in his 
day ; but his Boyle Lectures (1705-6) are wearisome 
reading now. He has nothing new or suggestive 
to say. His system is, in skeleton, that which the 
‘ men of latitude ’ had brought forth in living flesh. 
Obligation to virtue is laid upon us by our reason 
apprehending ‘ the eternal fitness of things ’ ; but 
this ‘eternal fitness’ Newton’s pupil looks at with 
the eye not of the Platonic mystic but of the pure 
mathematician. 

In Berkeley's Siris (1744) the Cambridge philo- 
sophy for the last time is embodied concretely in a 
single work — and in a work which might almost 
have been written, a century earlier, by Henry 
More. Its immediate object is to press the claims 
of tar- water as a panacea. Tar, the exudation of 
the pine, contains the vital virtue of the universal 
soul of Nature in a concentrated form. From tar- 
water, so informed, Berkeley ‘ soars very high,’ on 
Platonic wings, up into the metaphysics of religion 
and morals. 

To sum up : the Cambridge Platonists hold their 
place in an ‘ Encyclopiedia of Religion and Ethics’ 
on four main grounds : (1) They present the idea 
of ‘personal religion’ in a very impressive way, 
and with great sincerity. (2) They were preachers 
of religious toleration and comprehension, at a 
time when everything seemed to be against the 
prevalence of these ideas. (3) They gave direction 
to English Moral Philosophy by supplying Shaftes- 
bury and bis followers, doivn to the Utilitarians of 
the 19th cent., with the notions of ‘good-nature’ 
and ‘ fellow-feeling,’ as dispositions rmative to the 
‘public good.’ (4) On the other hand, their use of 
the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, in theology and 
epistemolo^, presents them as contributing also 
to the idealistic side of English Moral Philosophy. 
T. H. Green’s ‘ reproduction of the Eternal Con- 
sciousness in my consciousness’ bears close com- 
parison ivith the Cambridge tenet — ‘ participation 
of man’s mind in God’s mind through apprehen-sion 
of the eterncB rationes rerum.’ Comparison of 
Green with the Cambridge divines makes it clear 
that his philosophy is a phase of Christian Platon- 
ism. 


LiTERATDnE. — J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century, Edin. 1872, 
gives the fullest and most connected account of the ‘ Cambridge 
Platonists' and their religious environment. The present 
writer wishes to acknowledge many obligations to this standard 
work, ns well as to the DEB. Westcott^s paper on ‘ Whichcote ’ 
in his Religious Thought in the West, London, 1891, is illuminat- 
ing; and Inge in his Christian Mysticism, London, 1899, deals 
briefly, but in a sjunpathetic and suggestive way, with the 
teaching of the School. Campagnac's Introduction to his 
Cambridge Platonists (selections from Whichcote, Culverwel,' 
and Smith, Oxford, 1901) is a good piece of work, which the 
student will find useful. Mention may also be made of Symon 
Patrick, IKorJts, including his ‘Autobiography,’ ed. with In- 
troduction, by Alex. Taylor, Oxford, 1858. 

J. A. Stewabt. 

CAMEL, — I. In Arabia. — The camel is the 
animal essential to Bedawi life. On account of its 
meagre demands, its endurance, and its swiftness, 
it is the usnal vehicle for long journeys across the 
desert. Camel-rearing is one of the most important 
arts with the Bedawin, and tribes vie with each 
other for the honour of producing the finest camels. 
The breed of mahris — a name now used to designate 
saddle-eamels — was introduced by a tribe of South 
Arabia, the B. Mahra. As a general rule, the 
male is the pack-animal (rdkib), and the female 
the mount [radif). 

The words used in ancient Arabia for the 
chief actions in the process of harnessing camels 
have come do^vn to us, hut they are not in entire 
agreement with modem terminology. The Arabic 
language has quite an extensive vocabulary reserved 
for the camel itself. Besides epithets which do 
duty as names of the camel, and general words 
like jamal (which has, through Kiyijkos, spread into 
the languages of Europe), 'ibil, ba'lr, and ndqa, 
Arabic has a large number of words to designate 
the animal according to its age and its economic 
r61e. The word snal appears to have meant 
‘ camels ’ before acquiring tne meanings of ‘ large 
cattle’ and ‘moveable property’ (cf. Lat. pecus, 
pecunia). The designation, ‘ship of the desert,’ 
applied to the camel, seems strange when we.think 
of the exclusively inland life of the Bedawin, and 
was apparently unknown to ancient poetry (see, 
however, Jacob, Altar. Beduinenlebcn, p. 61 f.), but 
it exists in modem poetical works of quite a 
BedaivI type, e.g. in the following lines given by 
Musil [Arab. Pet. iii. 253) : ‘ What thinkest thon of 
this ship without mast ? How it moves on 1 It is 
the female camel of the chief, which is ridden by a 
gallant cavalier.’ The explanation of the phrase 
seems to be as follows; the root rkb, conveying 
the idea of ‘bestriding an animal,’ gave rise to the 
word marTear, with the sense first of ‘mount’ 
(horse or camel), then of ‘ ship ’ ; and by a sort of 
backward play of words the idea of ‘ ship ’ has 
come to displace that of ‘ camel.’ Besides, the form 
of the classic palanquin of the desert, the doll, has 
always calleu up to the minds of travellers the 
image of a barque. 

In the ancient literature of Arabia, just as in 
practical life, the camel has a pre-eminent position, 
both alongside of the horse and before it. There is 
not a sin^e poet of the desert but sings the praises 
of his camel and, by a play of imagination that is 
something of a shook to Western minds, compares 
his mistress to it, often carrying the analogy to 
minute details. Snouck Hurgronje [Mekka, 1888, 
ii. 188) recalls the cry of women lamenting a dear 
husband : ‘ 0 my son, my eye, my camel,’ inter- 
preting it in the sense of ‘0 thou who wast my 
help in supporting life’s burden.’ This precious 
animal is what the generous host offers as a feast 
to a hungry traveller. The legendary host of 
ancient Arabia, H^tim at-Ta’i, found a means of 
making this gift, after his death, to the Yemenite 
chief who fell asleep near his tomb. The camel is 
also the most perfect sacrifice that the Bedawi can 
present to his gods. But, besides offering it as a 
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victim, round which a small social, family, or 
tribal group sat at table in a ritual feast, the 
Bedawi also consecrated his camel as a living 
ofiering to the pre-Islfimic deities; and Nilns, 
■writing in the 5th cent. A.D., has described a 
heathen Arab camel-sacrifice in considerable detail 
(summarized, from PG Ixxi. C12fr., in art. Arabs 
[ancient], vol. i. p. 665*’). Owing to the prohibition 
contained in the Qur’an (v. 102), traditionists have 
furnished valuable though contradictory details on 
certain pre-Islamic usages relating to the camel. 
The words sa’iba and vapla meant camels which 
had had^ ten young ones and had therefore become 
haram, i.e. sacred. After this no one ■was allowed 
to mount them or milk them; they were tabu, 
under the protection of the god. Ineir last off- 
spring was generally sacrificed and eaten in a 
solemn feast, from which women were usually 
e.xcluded. The name scViba was also given to the 
camel which a man in a position of danger — e.ff. in 
the course of an adventurous razzia — promised to 
consecrate to a sanctna^ if his hopes of success 
■were fulfilled. The s&’ioa was haram for every- 
body except the guardians of that temple in whose 
sacred enclosure [hima] it passed the rest of its 
life. The same treatment ■was given to the stallion 
with a numerous posterity, the haml. If these 
sacred animals wandered from the hima, they had 
to be led back with due veneration. They ■ivere 
easily recognized by the mark (tcasm) stamped on 
a conspicuous part of their body by means of a 
red-hot iron. Similar marks distinguished the 
victims destined for sacrifice. Although this 
custom had a relipous significance which roused 
the opposition of Jiuhammad, the Prophet retained 
the practice of putting an external mark on the 
an.huals destined for the solemn sacrifice made by 
pilgrims at Mina on the 10th of Dhu’l-hma. The 
camels have a collar formed by two sandals hung 
on a grass rope. But the marking of flocks, and of 
caniefs in particular, wa-s not confined to those 
beasts consecrated to a deitv ; in ceremonies begin- 
ning with a sacrifice, and ■with the object of 
protecting a flock from epidemics, and at annual 
gatherings, which they held at a fixed time, the 
Bedawln used to mark all the young beasts with a 
tribal and individual wasm. In this way the 
owner, besides performing a religious act, obtained 
a practical means of recovering lost or stolen 
animals. The marking of camels, which is attested 
by the earliest Arabic literature, and, in various 
regions, by rock-pictures, the date of which it is 
difficult to determine, is still a living custom ; its 
economic importance is paramount. But the hospit- 
able and religious sacrifice of camels is tending to 
disappear, the victims nowadays being less valuable 
o'uimals. 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the antiquity 
of the camel in the Mediterranean countries. Ac- 
cording to arguments derived from texts, it wa-s 
introduced into Syro-Palestine at the time of the 
Judges, and into Egypt with the _.‘\s5yrian conquest. 
Its introduction into North Africa ■we must, with 
Rend Basset, carry lack to the time of the Arabian 
conquest. _ . - 

Tne camel plays an important r6le in hln.'a^mun 
history. Wo leam from the Quriiln (vii. 71-77, xL 
64-71) that Allnh sent a prophet named Salih to 
the B. Thamfld to preach the worship of the true 
Goil ; he consecrated a female camel to Him, 
according to the rites which have been di.‘:cnssed 
above, and threatened a terrible judgment on any 
one who should prevent the animal from p.astunng 
frcelv on the land of Allah, The B. ThamOd were 
obstfnate in their idolatrj-, and, di-=rcgarding the 
tabu of the holy camel, they hamstrung and killed 
it, as a punishment for which thej* were destniyed 
by fe.arfuf stonns. 


The war which, according to the Arab traditions, 
raged for forty years between the B. Bakr and the 
B. Tarlib, and which is called the War of Basfls, 
originated in the slaying of the camel Sarah and 
its young one by Qulaib b. Kabi', chief of the B. 
Tarlib. 

It is well known that the battle in which ’All 
met his chief adversaries, ‘A’isha, Talba, and 
Znbair, near Basra in Jumad-al-Awwal, A.n. SG 
(Nov. 656 A.D.), received the name of the Battle of 
the Camel. In_the last hours of the combat the 
palanquin of 'A’isha, borne on a camel specially 
bought for the purpose, served as the centre for the 
final resistance of the vanquished. The historians 
tell ns of the CTonps of warriors, small tribes, or 
fractions of tribes, who came up in turn to surround 
the * Mother of Believers,’ and in turn disappeared 
in the confusion of flight ; sixty warriors seized the 
camel’s bridle in their hands, and perished or lost 
the use of the hand. Finally, to stop a fratricidal 
struggle, a rally of the last defenders who were 
fighting under 'All’s standards succeeded in ham- 
stringing the camel, and so put an end to the 
combat. Now, all this description, down almost 
to its very details, is the same as that derived from 
modern observation of Bedawi life : when they are 
setting out to fight, the daughter of the chief, in 
bridal attire and wearing heavy jewellery, mount.s 
the and, standing upright in it, takes part in 
the fight. Surrounded by faithful followers, she 
is the rallyin"-point of the riders, in the successive 
movements of sudden charge and rapid flight that 
compose the whole strategy of the desert. She 
stimulates the warriors of her tribe by her presence 
and her impassioned words of encouragement, and 
it is round her camel, fallen prostrate on its ham- 
strung legs, that they offer their last struggle. 

LrrrRATDnE.— Jacob, AUarabisehet Btdxtinenlebm, Berlin 
1807, p. B1 f. ; Lcfdburc in Aetet Corw, Orient, 1005, pt. il. tec. 
vll. p. 21; Flamand, ib. p. 03; Rcn4 Basset, it. p. W; 
Jaussen, Coutumer, Paris, 1907, p. 2CD; MusU, ArabiaPetrira, 
Vienna, 190S, iii. £53. GAUPEFROY-DESIOMByA'ES. 

z. In OT and Talmud. — The camel is mentioned 
with great frequency in the OT as belonging to 
the rich and ns a beast of burden (for data see, for 
example, HDB i. 344 f, ; EBi i. 633-636 ; PBIP ix. 
729-T31 ; J£ iii. 520 f.) ; but here it has, of course, 
no religions significance, although it was unclean, 
and might not be used for food (Lv 11‘, Dt 14'’ ; on 
various theories regarding this prohibition, cf. PBE* 
xxi. 746). In later times the camel came to figure 
in proverbs, of which the best kno^wn arc naturally 
the two quoted by our Lord ; * It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ’ (Mt 
19-’ and parallel pa-ssages),* and ' to strain at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel' (Mt 23'"*). 

The Talmud also contains scTcral prorerbs about the camel. 

* For instance, " In llcdia the camel can danco on a bushel- 
basjcct" Q’eb. tSa), mennSni: that In Media evcr)thlnff I* 
po'sible; “ as the camel, so the burden 13i) ; “the camel 
asked to have horns, so his cars were cut short*” (Sank. lOCa); 

•' there arc many old camels who roust bear the burdens of the 
younc ones ” (I'ti. 62a) ’ (Krauss, In JE loe, eit.). 

3 . Among the Iranians. — Outside Arabia, it is 
among the Iranians that we find the chief allusions 
to the camel. Zarathnshtra beseeches .Miura 
Mazda to grant him 10 mares, a stallion, and a 
camel (Fama xliv. 18); camels arc clm-’scd among 
s.acrificial animals (Venctiddcl xxii. 3), and are part 
of the riches of Airyaman (ib. .xxii. 20); while to 
him wlio has offered’a perfect Kicrifice tiie persomC- 
cation of Benediction (H/ri'ti) comes ‘in the form of 
a camel of prime quality, most rutting in intenvo 
rut’ (PursiSniha xxxii.,*ed. Darmesteter, L'- '/.'rd- 
Arafa, I’aris, 1S9-2-P3. iii. CG). To the Iranians 
the camel ^vas evidently the rnc^t valunhle of flil 

rroT^rb, exerp^ rilAt * x.'i-* H rilntituti’f'l f..r 
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the larger kinj of cattle, for VendWad ix. 37 pre- 
scribes that 

‘ a priest thou shatt purify for a ijious benediction ; the country- 
lord of a country thou shalt purify for a male camel of prime 
quality ; the district-lord of a district thou shalt purify for a 
stallion of prime quality ; the village-lord of a village thou shalt 
purify for a bull of prime quality ; the house-lord of a house 
thou shalt purify for a cow that is with calf ‘ (cf. also Vendxdad 
vii. 42, xiv. 11). 

The camel is vividly described in YaU xiv. 11-13 
as the fourth of the ten incarnations of Vereffra7na, 
the god of victory, hut the passage has no particular 
religious value as regards the animal under con- 
sideration.* It is more interesting, in this con- 
nexion, to note that, according to Strabo (p. 733), 
an apple or a bit of camel’s meat was eaten just 
before the consummation of marriage, doubtless 
with reference to the salacity of the animal, to 
whieh the Avesta repeatedly alludes. In the 
Avesta, uitra, ‘camel,’ not infrequently forms a 
component of proper names ( Justi,/ran. Namenhuch, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 515), as Frasaostra, ‘having 
camels that press forward ’ ; Vohuustra, ‘ possessing 
good camels ’ ; and — foremost of all — Zaraffustra, 
the great Iranian reformer himself.^ 

4. In India. — Here the camel is a relatively un- 
important animal, and in the earlier period iistra, 
the Indian counterpart of the Avesta wiim, ‘camel,’ 
meant ‘ buflalo ’ (Spiegel, Arische Periode, Leipzig, 
1877, pp. 49, 51). The main habitat of the camel 
in India is Rajputana (Lassen, Jnd. Alterthums- 
hunde, Leipzig, 1858-74, i.^ 349), and in northern 
India ‘ the bones of the camel are very useful for 
driving off insects from a sugar-cane field, and 
buried under the threshold keep ghosts out of the 
house. Pliny says that a bracelet of camel’s hair 
keeps off fever’ {Pit ii. 36). The camel figures, 
however, to some extent in Sanskrit proverbs. 
Some of these represent the animal in an unfavour- 
able light, as greedy, stupid, etc. ‘ A camel in a 
garden looks only for thorns ’ ; ‘a camel will 
trample down a screwpine [a bush noted for its 
fragrant flowers] to get at thorns ’ ; and to touch 
a camel or an ass is even more polluting than to 
touch a dog, a cock, or a Chandala [a member of 
the lowest Hindu caste] } but, bn the other hand, 
the camel receives praise for its perseverance in 

f etting sweet fruit from unusual places (Bohtlingk, 
nd. Sprilche, St. Petersburg, 1870-73, Nos. 1548, 
2885, 6597, 6216). In modem India the camel is 
occasionally found as a dramatis persona in folk- 
tales from the north (Swynnerton, Indian Nights’ 
Entertainment, London, 1892, pp. 15-17, 34-36, 
269 f., 310 f. ; Crooke and Rouse, Talking Thrush, 
London, 1899, pp. 33-35, 43-46). 

5. In Africa and in Europe. — The camel is not 
indigenous in Africa and Europe, and it plays a 
r6le of no religious importance. In the latter con- 
tinent it has never had any real economic value, 
though its name in various forms (on these, see 
especially Schrader, Beallex. der indogerm. Alter- 
tumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 404-406) is foimd 
in every European tongue. 

'■iTzaATORE. — Hommel, Die Namen der SStigetiere bei den 
-rndsemit. VSlkem, LeipEig, 1879, pp. 144-46 ; Hahn, Bausliere 
tmd ihre Bcziehung zur Wirtschajt det Slenschen, Leipzig, 1896, 
p. 220 f!. : Geiger, Ostiran. Kuttur im Altertum, Erlaneen, 
1882, pp. 856-61. Relerence may also ho made to the biblio- 
graphies appended to the various encyclopaedias mentioned in 
toe text. Louis H. Gray, 


iThePahlavi Dinkarf ix. xxiii. 2f. (tr. West, SEE xxxvii. 
224) preserves a tradition that V5e, the (good) wind-god, was 
temporarily translorraed into a camel by Kai KhusrOi, who then 
rode him over vast distances. 

* On the suggested explanations of Zoroaster’s name, see 
especially Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 1899, pp. 12-14, 
147-149 ; Justi, op. oil. p. 381 ; a worthless guess of Hiising 
and Hoffmann-Kutschke, that Zara8u5tra stands for zauBra- 
vaslra, alleged to mean ‘ having sacriflcial shrubs (for Uie haoma 
*acri6ce],’ is still seriously advanced by PrdJek, Gesdi. der 
Ueder nnd Perser, Gotha, 1906-10, ii. 122 f., -who ignores 
Bartholomio, Zum altiran Wdrterbuch, Strassburg, 1906, 
p. 240. 


CAMISARDS. — ‘Camisards’ is the name given 
to those Protestants of the Cevennes who for 
several years resisted by force of arms the attempts 
made by the government of Louis xrv. to convert 
them to Roman Catholicism. The word is doubt- 
less derived from camisa, a dialectic form n- 
chemise ; and its use in this connexion arises eitnei 
from the practice of fighting in white shirts or 
blouses, or from an incident at the siege of 
Montauban in 1629, when such a blouse was used 
as a signal. The word camisade appears in early 
military French as the equivalent of ‘ night- 
attack.’ 

Geographically, the name 'Cevennes’ is given to the long, 
curving line of broken ridges extending nearly from Lyons to 
Narbonne, which marks the edge of the central table-land of 
France, where it breaks down eastward to the basin of the 
Rhdne. Locally, however, ' the name is limited to a tangle of 
schist ridges and deep-cleft ravines constituting that portion of 
the arc which is between the Coiron and the limestone plateau 
of Larzac’ (Baring-Gould, Book of the Cevennes, 1907, p. 2). 
This ‘ inextricable network of mountains and deeply furrowed 
valleys ’ is drained by the rivers Allier and Lot, Ardfeohe and 
Gardon, and represents to-day the upper parts of the Depart- 
ments of the Loire, and the Loztre, the Ardfeche and Gard. 
In the 17th cent, the population of this bleak highland district 
was prevailingly and intensely Protestant, and had already 
offered a stubborn resistance to the repressive measures that 
went before the Edict of Nantes. 

The immediate cause of the troubles and the 
hostilities in the Cevennes was the exterminating 
policy of Louvois against the Protestants, which 
was set free from any legal trammels by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. That 
Edict, reluctantly granted by Henry rv. in favour 
of the Protestants who had raised him to the 
throne, had itself fallen far short of their claims 
and rights as citizens. But for many years before 
its revocation it had been so administered, and so 
disregarded, that the situation of the Protestants 
was already very himeless. The condition of 
affairs is thus described by Jean Claude in a letter 
to the Marquise de Regnier (1685) : 

”1116 severities which are practised in France are of such a 
kind that human nature is no longer able to resist. If it were 
possible to foresee a termination of them, one might resolve to 
face them, and death would be a motive for constancy, instead 
of a temptation. But the horrors that are practised, incon- 
ceivable In themselves, not only have no end, but go on 
increasing, and are of such a kind that we are bound to fall 
either into despair, or into frenzy and an entire loss of reason, 
or into apostasy.’ 

This situation became even more acute after the 
Revocation. The first blow was the banishment 
of the Protestant clergy, of whom six or seven 
hundred quitted France. The next was the pro- 
hibition of emigration for the Protestant laity. 
Then followed the wholesale demolition of Pro- 
testant churches, imprisonment and torture for 
those who refused to conform, and the galleys for 
thousands of those who resisted. Louis XIV. had 
allowed himself to be persuaded that the Re- 
vocation would not cost a drop of blood. Before 
its work was done, 12,000 Protestants had been 
executed in Languedoc alone, and at least half a 
million had quitted the country, taking with them 
much of its best blood, its best character, and its 
highest industrial skiU. 

The administration of the Decree in Languedoc 
was committed to Lamoignon de Baville, a man of 
unflinching severity against the Protestants, though 
by no means a blind admirer of the Catholic clergy. 
He continued to govern the province for thirty- 
three years, at the end of which he had crushed 
Protestantism, but almost depopulated the country. 
The resistance in the Cevennes divides itself into 
two periods, the first from 1686 to 1698, when it 
was mainly passive, the second from 1700 to 1709, 
when it was marked by fierce outbreaks of active 
warfare, one of which fasted for eighteen months. 
The banishment of the pastors and the prohibition 
of public worship drove the peemle to private 
assemblies and the ministrations of lay preachers 
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Among_ the latter, ■who ■were knoivn as ‘predicants,’ 
Franfois Vivens and Claude Brousson (formerly an 
advocate at Toulouse) were specially conspicuous. 
Bd^dlle, vigorously assisted hy the Due de Noailles 
and the Marquis de la Trouse, turned the soldiery 
loose upon these assemblies, slaying and hanging 
the worshippers and arresting the predicants. Many 
of the latter were executed, burnt alive, or broken 
on the wheel ; many more, •\nth thousands of their 
follo-\vers, were shipped off to the galleys. T^at 
that meant of shame and torture may be learnt 
from the narrative of Jean Bion, himself a Catholic 
chaplain on one of the ships. It was always open 
to the Protestants to escape by recanting, and large 
numbers gave way under the terror of persecution, 
but many still remained firm. Their endurance 
was largely fortified, and their enthusiasm inflamed, 
by the writings and correspondence of Pierre 
Jurieu, the learned antagonist of Amauld, Bossuet, 
and Bayle, who, from liis place of exUe in Rotter- 
dam, and chiefly by means of his ‘ Pastoral Letters,’ 
exercised an immense influence over the Protestant 
remnant in France. His prophecies of speedy 
deliverance, based on his interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, raised the hopes of the people. The 
prediction of Claude was verified. Many of the 
Protestants of Languedoc, avoiding renimciation 
of their faith, fell into frenzy. An infectious 
ecstasy seized people of all ages and of both sexes. 
They heard supernatural voices. They spoke •with 
tongues. Children of the tenderest years were the 
subjects of most extraordinary manifestations. 
Quite uneducated jieraons gave utterance, when 
‘ seized by the Spirit,’ to prophecies in the purest 
French. Many of these prophecies were taken 
doivn, and a long series of them, uttered by Elias 
Marion, is printed in A Cry from the Desert. 
Animated by such enthusiasm, the resistance was 
maintained over a period of ten years, and it was 
not until the capture and execution of Brousson 
broke the heart of the people that BHville could 
claim even a partial and temporary success. 

The death of Brousson was followed hy a year or 
two of comparative calm ; but it might be thought 
that Baiulle foresaw the outbreak that was to 
come, seeing that he kept his troops busily employed 
in constructing a network of roads, ^practicable for 
cannon, throughout the whole district. The flame 
of enthusiasm was kindled anew by the ecstatic 
utterances of atravelling sempstress from DaupliinA 
It spread like udldfire through the Cevennes, 
though BflviUe did his utmost to extinguish it. At 
last the people were goaded into open war. A chief 
object of their execration was the Abb6 du Chayla, 
the arch-priest of the Cevennes, in whose prisons 
at Pont Montvert in the Lozfere many Protestants 
suffered unspeakable tortures. Under the leader- 
ship of one Sdguier, a body of the Camisards 
attacked his house, delivered his prisoners, and 
slew' him (1702). Bilville inflicted terrible reprisals, 
but the spirit of the peasants was roused to fury, 
and for some t'\vo years they sustained an open 
war with the armies of the king. Calling them- 
selves ‘les enfants de Dieu,’ and their camp ‘le 
camp de I’Etemel,’ they regarded themselves as 
God^s instruments for the destruction of ‘ Babylon 
and_ Satan,’ the Roman Church and priesthood. 
Their principal leaders were Laporte, Roland, and 
Cavalier — the latter but a youth of seventeen, who 
had been a baker’s apprentice. The number of 
fighting men probably never exceeded four 
thousand ; but their methods of guerrilla warfare, 
and their knowledge of their o'Nvn rooky fastnesses, 
compelled Biville to collect from 40,000 to 60,000 
men to hold them in check. Shocking cruelties 
were perpetrated on both sides. A great tract of 
country was devastated and almost depopulated. 
The issue of successive engagements vaned. At 


length Montrevel was superseded in the command 
of the army by Marshal Villars, whose more 
diplomatic methods met with bettor success. He 
oflered an amnesty, freedom of conscience, and the 
right to leave the country, to such as chose to 
accept it. These terms were accepted by Cavalier 
and some of his followers. He himself q^uitted 
France, and, after senung with credit in Italy and 
Spain, entered the British army, where he rose to 
the rank of Major-General, and died as Governor 
of Jersey (1740). Others of the Camisards, many 
of whom thought that Cavalier had betrayed the 
cause, attempted to carry on the struggle; but 
after the fall of Roland, the most chivmrons of 
their leaders, their powers of combination and 
resistance were broken ; and, except for a fruitless 
rising instigated by Abraham hlazel in 1709, the 
Camisard movement was at an end. 

For a brief time the Camisards constituted a 
small English sect knomi as French Prophets, and 
in their land of refuge showed forth their most 
unlovely and fanatical traits. They claimed to bo 
able to prophesy and to work miracles, advocated 
communism of property, and asserted that the 
Messiah was about to establish His kingdom ■ndth 
terrible doom for the ■\rioked. They gamed a con- 
siderable following even among the English, but 
their meetings became so disorderly tliat legal 
proceedings were required to check them. Finally, 
in 1708, they overreached themselves by claiming 
that one of their number, Thomas Ernes, would 
rise from his grave on May 25 of that year ; but 
the resurrection did not take place, and the 
resultant disillusionment brought about the speedy 
decay of the sect. 

LnxajLTiniE.— Apart from the general histories of the Church 
In France, the following works may be specified out of the 
copious literature: (A) Pbotestant: Benoist, Biet. it TMiJ 
<f« NanUi, 6 vols.. Delft, 1603-06, esp. the last volume, which 
has a useful appendix with lists of prisoners in the gall^, and 
a collection of the edicts against the Protestants ; Jean Claude, 
ie» Plaintet des PreteslOM, etc., Cologne, 1686, new ed. 1885 ; 
Cavalier, Memoirt of the iTar of the Cevennes, London, 171! 
[to be used with caution] ; A Cry from the Desert, with preface 
by John Lacy, London, 1707 ; Misson, De ThiiUre eaeri des 
Cevennes, London, 1707 ; Jnrieu, Lettres pastorales, Rotterdam, 
1686-80 : Elias Marion, Evangelical learnings (with verbatim 
report of his prophecies), London, 1707 ; Antoine Court, DUt. 
des trembles des Cevennes, VUiefranche, 1760; Peyrat, But. 
despasteurs du disert, Paris, 1842; Frostdrus, Les Insurg/s 
Protestants sous Louis zir., Paris, 1868: Bonnemdre, Bist. de 
la guerre des Camisards, Paris, 1860 ; Blanc, De rjnspiratim 
des Camisards, Paris, 1850 ; iUlange de literature historique el 
critique sur tout ce gui regarde I’itat extraordinaire des 
Civennois, London, 1707 ; Coquerel, Hist, des inlises du disert, 
Paris, 1841 : Bulletin de la SociiU de Vhistenre du Protest, 
fran^isx Baird, The Huguenots and the Itevocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 1S05. — (B) Catuolio: F16chier,Leltresehowet 
avec relation des fanatiques, Paris, 1716; Brucys, But. an 
fanatisme de notre temps, Utrecht, 1700-13 ; _ Louvrcleml, 
Le Fanatisme renouveli, Avignon, l70t-07 ; Mlmoires deBArilu, 
Amsterdam, 1734 ; iUmoiresde Villars, The Hague, 1734 ; de la 
Baurae, Relation de la rivolte des Camisards, Nimes, 1874. 
— (C) Foa Tire Feench Pnonrers : Bulkcley, Ansuer to several 
Treatises lately published on the Subject of the Prophets, tanuon, 
1703; ‘Hughson’ (pseudonym of Edward Pugh), Copicui 
Account of the French and English Prophets, London, 1814. 

C. Anderson Scott. 

CAMPANOLOGY,— See Gongs and Bells. 

CAMPBELLITES.— SeeDisciPLESOFCHRlST. 

CANAANITES,— The name Cana'an first ap- 
pears in the Tell el-Amama letters under the 
forms Kinahni ([pm) and Kinahhi (pio) a.s a desig- 
nation of the lands at the eastern end ot the 
Mediterranean, which we include to-day under 
the names of Syria and Palestine. In Egyptian 
inscriptions of the XIXth dynasty the name i- 
always found -with the article p’-X'-n'-n’ (Brea.«c , 
Ancient Records of Egypt, lii. 88, 617, if. "in. 
Muller, Asien, 20511.), and is a 
the Asiatic dominions of Egypt. In the 01 it 
commonly the same ivide scope. What 
means, and whether the name of the race is oenv 
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from the land, or that of the ,And from the race, are 
unsettled questions. In this article ‘ Canaanite ’ 
■will be used as a general designation of the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Palestme. The religion 
of the later Canaanites, who -were contempor- 
ary ■with the Hehre^ws, ■u’ill be discussed in art. 
Phcenicians. 

A. SouncES OF INFORMATION.— X. Excavations 
in Palestine. — Since 1890 more or less extensive 
excavations have been carried on in the mounds 
of Palestine, and these have shed a flood of new 
light upon the religious beliefs and practices of the 
ancient Canaanites. 

In 1890 Petrie made an exploratory survey of the mound of 
Tell el-ljesy, the Biblical Laohish (Petrie, Tell el-nesv, 1891J. 
Between 1891 and 1893 Bliss excavated about one quarter of this 
mound (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 1894). In 1898 Bliss 
and Macalister ran exploratory trenches into the mounds of 
Tell Zahariyt (Azelaih?), Tell ef-Sifl (Gath?), Tell Judeideh, 
and Tell Sandahannah (Bliss-Macalister, Excavations in Pales- 
tine, 1902). From 1902 down to the present time Macalister 
has been excavating in a very thorough fashion the great mound 
of Jezer, the Biblical Gezer (Macalister, PEFSt, 1002-9, Bible 
Side-lights from the Mound of Gezer, 1907). In 1902-S Sellin 
excavated Tell Ta'annek, the Biblical Taanach (Sellin, Tell 
Ta'annek, 1904), and in 1903-5 Schumacher excavated Tell 
el-Mutesellim, the Biblical Mepddo (Schumacher, TeU ef- 
Mutesellim, 1903). 

All these mounds contain remains dating from 
the earliest period of Palestinian history. They 
show that a homogeneous ci^vdlization prevailed in 
the land prior to the Hebrew conquest, and they 
give a fairly complete idea of the religion of the 
aborigines. 

Mention should also be made of the Tell el- 
Amama tablets, a collection of nearly 300 letters 
sent by petty kings of Canaan to tne Pharaohs 
Amenophis III. and Amenophis rv. (c. 1400 B.C.), 
which were discovered in 1887 at Tell el-Amama 
in Egypt. These were written in Canaan, and 
therefore properly come under the head of Pales- 
tinian archaeology. One letter of this series was 
found at Lachish, and four letters of the same 
period have been discovered by Sellin at Taanach. 
All are rich in allusions to religious beliefs and 
rites, and contain a large number of theophorous 
names of persons and places (see Winckler, KIB 
V. [1896] ; ICnndtzon, BASS iv. [1899] pp. 101-164 ; 
Vorderasiat. Bibliothek, ii. [1907 ff.]). 

2. Babylonian inscriptions, — The evidence is 
now abundant tliat the Amorites entered Baby- 
lonia at the same time ns they entered Palestine, 
and that the founding of the so-called First Dynasty 
of Babylon was a result of their invasion (Sleyer, 
Gesch.^ i. 2, pp. 465, 6442'.). In contract-tablets 
of tills period an immense number of proper names 
of a Canaanitish-Hebrew type make their appear- 
ance ; and, as these are nearly all theophorous, 
they throw much light upon the religious concep- 
tions of the Amontes (see Eanke, Early Bab. 
Personal Names of the Hammurabi Dynasty, 1905). 
Besides this, the Babylonian inscriptions of about 
2000 B.C. contain a number of direct statements in 
regard to the religion of A?niMTM, or the ‘‘Westland,’ 
which stood at that time under Babylonian nile. 

3. Egyptian inscriptions. — From the earliest 
days the Egyptians interfered in the politics of 
Canaan, and in their records names of Canaanite 
gods occur, either independently or compounded 
witli the names of places or persons. Canaanite 
colonies also settled in Egypt, and introduced 
their gods into that land. W hen the Egyptians 
became a conquering power under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties, they had no war-gods of 
tlieir own, and consequently they extensively 
adopted the deities of their warlike Semitic neigh- 
bours. During the New Empire, Semitic fashions 
and Semitic religion made great progress in Egypt, 
and hosts of Canaanites were settled in that 
country either as slaves or as ollicials. The result 
is that the Egyptian records, particularly of the 
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New Empire, contain many references to the 
religion of Canaan (see Muller, op. cit. 309-318). 

4. The Old Testament. — The OT contains 
numerous statements, mostly in the form of pro- 
hibitions, concerning the religion of the race which 
Israel dispossessed. It also discloses survivals of 
Canaanitish ideas. The Hebrews did not exter- 
minate their predecessor, but mingled ■with them, 
and adopted their civilization. The language which 
■we call Hebrew is the language of the glosses to 
the TeU el-Amama letters, and Is 19“ calls it ‘the 
language of Canaan.’ It difl'ers little from the 
dialect spoken by the Phoenicians. The place- 
names of the Israelites ■were nearly all derived 
from the earlier inhabitants, and many of them 
are found in the Egyptian inscriptions and in the 
Tell el-Amama letters. So far as they contain the 
names of gods, they may be used unhesitatingly 
for the history of the pre-Israelitish period. The 
OT also informs ns that Israel served the INaltm, 
and worshipped in their high places ; accordingly, 
it is probable that most of the sanctuaries of later 
times were survivals of ancient Canaanite holy 
places. It is certain also that the sacred tradi- 
tions of these shrines were learned by Israel from 
the Canaanites, and were gradually transformed 
to accord ■with the genius of the religion of Jahweh. 
The Book of Genesis contains many evidences of 
a fusing of two strands of tradition, a Hebrew 
and a Canaanite, corresponding to the fusing of 
the two races; and, so far as the Canaanite ele- 
ments ean be ^sentangled, they are useful for re- 
constructing the religion of Israel’s predecessors 
(see Baton, ‘ The Oral Sources of the Patriarchal 
Narratives,’ AJTh, 1004, p. 658), Many rites of 
the religion of Israel, particularly those connected 
with the planting of OTain, the reaping of crops, 
and the cmebration of harvest festivals, must have 
been derived from the earlier inhabitants of the 
land. 

5. The Phoenician religion.— The Phoenicians 
were the lineal descendants of the Canaanites; 
hence it is natural to look among them for sur- 
vivals of primitive Canaanite religion, and to inter- 
pret olascure phenomena of earlier times by the 
later Phoenician religion. 

From these various sources we must now seek to 
re-construct the religion of the ancient Canaanites. 

B. The pre-Semitic aborigines.— T he ear- 
liest archieological remains in Palestine belong to 
the Paloeolithic age. These have been found in 
smaU numbers, and have never been adequately 
described. From them it is impossible to dra^w 
any conclusions in regard to the race or the reli- 
gion of the people who produced them. Neolithic 
remains are more numerous, and furnish a better 
basis for historical conclusions. The excavations 
that for the last seven years have been carried on 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer have 
disclosed in the lowest level of the mound a series 
of caves in the soft limestone rock that were once 
occupied by Neolithic men. As the marks on the 
walls show, these caves were excavated with tools 
of ^ne, stone, or wood; and in them only bone 
and dressed-stone implements have been found. 
They must belong to a period from 3500 to 3000 
B.C., because they are three feet below the level 
in which scarabs of the Xllth Egyptian dynasty 
first appear (PEFSt, 1902, p. 347; 1903, p. 12; 
1903, pp. 317-321 ; 1905, p. 309 f. ; 1907, p. 186 ; 
1903, pp. 213-217). Similar caves were found by 
Sellin under the mound of Taanach, although in 
this case they contained no remains. Other caves 
in all parts of Palestine doubtless date from the 
same early age, but no thorough investigation of 
them has thus far been made. 

This race was in the habit of burning its dead ; 
and for this purpose fitted up one of its caves at 
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Gezer as a crematory, cutting a chimney up through 
the solid rook, in order to secure a good draught 
{PEFSt, 1902, p. 347 2). The floor of this cave 
was covered to a depth of a foot with the ashes 
of human bodies. Jbi this stratum a sufficient 
number of fra^ents of hones were found to permit 
a re-construction of the ethnological type. None 
of the individuals exceeded 6 ft. 7 in. in height, and 
most were under 5 ft. 4 in. From the shape of the 
skull and from other indications it may safely he 
infened that these people did not belong to the 
Semitic race (see the report of Macalister, PEFSt, 
1 902, p. 353 ff. ). The same conclusion may he drawn 
from the fact that they burned their dead, since 
cremation was not a Semitic custom. From the 
circumstance that they deposited food and drink 
with their dead, it may he inferred that they be- 
lieved in some sort of immortality, and that they 
practised ancestor-worship. 

Around the entrance to this cave, and in the 
floors, sides, and entrances of other caves, an im- 
mense number of so-called ‘ cup-marks ’ are found. 
These are melon-shaped depressions formed by 
rotating a hard stone upon the soft surface of the 
rock. They vary from the size of a thimble to 
that of a barrel, and are often arranged in com- 
plicated patterns (PEFSt, 1902, p. 361 ; 1903, pp. 
124, 316 tf. ; 1904, pp. 35, 112, 197 ; 1905, p. 310 ; 
1908, p. 213). It is Clear that most of them cannot 
have served any utilitarian purpose, particularly 
when placed on vertical surfaces ; and the fact 
that they are constantly associated ivith menhirs, 
dolmens, cromlechs, and altars seems to indicate 
that they have a religious significance (see Spoer, 
ZATW, 1908, p. 2716'.). Herodotus (ii. 106) states 
that he saw in Syria pillars on which yvvatKh^ alSoTa 
were cut. These correspond to the menhirs, found 
in all parts of Palestine, and evidently intended to 
represent phalli on which cup-marks are engraved. 
They show, apparently, that the cup-marks were 
symbols of a female deity worshipped by these 
aborigines, and that they were intended to repre- 
sent either the inverted breast, or, as Herodotus 
says, the ywaiKbs alBota. These symbols were mul- 
tiplied for magical purposes around dwelling-places, 
just as crosses are multiplied on Christian build- 
ings. From them we may perhaps infer that the 
chief divinity of the pre-Semitic Canaanites was a 
mother-goddess, and that they were stUl organized 
on the matriarchal tribal basis. From the fact 
that nearly equal numbers of male and female 
bones were found in the crematory, it may be 
concluded that polyandry was not practised. 

It was natural that a people dwelling in caves 
should think of their deity as also inhabiting one. 
Traces of such a sanctuary seem to be found at 
Gezer. In the central valley, which lies between 
the two summits of the mound, a rock-surface 
about 90 ft. square has been unearthed, which is 
covered with 83 cup-marks, varyingin size from 
a few inches to 6 ft. in diameter. Two of these, 
measuring 3 ft. in diameter, are surrounded -with 
small standing stones set on end and _ cemented 
together with clay. Another, 2 ft. 3 in. in dia- 
meter, has cut from its bottom a passage, too 
narrow to admit a full-grown man, which leads to 
a cave beneath the rock-surface. In this_ cave a 
large number of pig-bones were found, which sug- 
gests that the rock-surface above was_ a place of 
sacrifice, and that the blood and portions of the 
victims were poured down through the passage 
into the adytum below. The same cave is pro- 
vided with a concealed entrance, which may have 
served some priestly purpose ; and two other caves, 
with cup-marks in tneir floors, in the immediate 
vicinity evidently form part of the same complex 
(PEFSt, 1903, pp. 317-321 ; 1904, pp. 111-113). j 
Similar rock-cut high places with caverns beneath | 


them, dating apparently from the earliest period, 
have been discovered at Taanach (SeUin, op. eit. 
34) and at Megiddo (Schumacher, op. cit. 156). 
-All three sanctuaries bear a close resemblance to 
the Qubbet e§-Sahra in the H^ram at Jerusalem, 
with its rock-surface and underground passages. 
Cup-mark areas vdth small circles of standing 
stones have also been found at Tell Judeideh and 
at Tell es-S&fi (Bliss-Macalister, op. cit. 194 ff. ; 
Vincent, Canaan, p. 92 ff.). 

The only other evidences of the religion of the 
Neolithic aborigines are amulets found in their 
caves. A few phallic emblems have been dis- 
covered, but these are not so common as in the 
later Semitic levels (PEFSt, 1902, p. 342; 1903, 
p. 22; 1904, p. 112). Along with them, in larger 
numbers, are found small stone rings (PEFSt, 
1903, p. 23 ; 1904, p. 113 ; 1904, p. 120). These 
cannot be spindle-whorls, as was at first conjec- 
tured, since undoubted spindle-whorls are found 
along with them. It seems more likely that they 
are feminine symbols (analogous to the cup-marks) 
that were worn on the person as amulets (cf. the 
objects depicted by Schumacher, op. cit. 52). In 
the ashes of the crematory at Gezer a rude terra- 
cotta figure of a man’s head was found (PEFSt, 
1902, p. 358 ; 1904, p. 19). There is nothing to 
indicate that this was an idol. This race appar- 
ently stood upon a lower religious level than that 
of image- worship. 

C. The Semitic Canaanites. — From the 
Egyptian records it is clear that, at least as early 
as 2500 B.C., Palestine was occupied by a Semitic 
race which exterminated the earlier inhabitants 
(Meyer, op. cit. i. 2, p. 389). From contemporary 
Bab. records it appears that this race was called 
Amurru, the Amorites of the OT (Meyer, ib. 
465). 

I. The Pantheon.— (o) General names for the 
gods.—Ca.n. religion bore a close resemblance to 
the religion of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs and 
of the Semites in general (see ARABS, Semites). 
It was a complex system of polydtemonism and 
polytheism, in which everything that could do 
something, or was believed to be able to do some- 
thing, was deified. Personal names of the gods 
were commonly avoided, and they were called by 
titles that expressed their power or authority. 

I. El. — The most general desiOTation of a 
divinity was el (Heb. Vs, 'god’), which probab^ 
means ‘ power ’ (from the root i>ia, ‘ he strong ’). It 
is frequent in Amorite names of the let djmasty of 
Babylon (Ranke, op. cit. 99 ff.). In Palestine it 
occurs as early as 1500 B.C. in the list of cities 
conquered by Thutmose iii. 

The place-names compounded with el are Ttay'-efeyb-’-c-ra’ 

= Jacob-el (Thutmose, No. 102 ; M YG, 1907, 75. 27 ; Egyptiac 
makes no distinction between I and r); y(a)-«Iia-p- 
perhaps= Joseph-el, or Jesheb-el, in any case a compound with 
(Thutmose, No. 78; MVG, 1007, p. 23); Masha- 
Misbal in Asher, probably also a wroiiKll' vocalized el-coroponnd 
(llutmose. No. 39; MVG, 1907, p. 16); iIa-r--’(e)-ra=Hat-el, 

* mount of a god ’ (lliutniose. No. 81 ; M V G, 1907, p. 24). 

In the Amnma letters el occurs frequently In names ol 
persons, e.g. Batti-ilu (U'inckler, 61. 20 ; 125. 3, 28) ; Mtlh-ilu 
(163. 27, eto.)=/fi-mittt (179. 36); Tabni-ilu (218); Shabi-tlu 
(126. 26). „ . . 

From the time of the XXth djmasty wo meet Eauu(e)ra, 
possibly=IiOvi-el (Muller, Egypt. Eesearehes, p. 49); ’(B)-rj/'-ni 
=El-ram, an injector under Ramses in. (Breasted, Jteeoraa, 
Iv. 221); J51:-n-«T-n-r’=Beknnr-el, the chief of police und« 
Ramses IX. (Breasted, iv, 253); Bi-KT-n-r=Bekur.ei, the mleot 
Seti I. ; B’-dy-r’=Bed-cl, the king of the Canaanite city of Dor 
in the time of Ramses xu. (Breasted, iv. 278) ; W’-r’-k Ay-r= 
Berket-el, a rich Bhipowner of Sidon in the time of 
XII. ; M-I:-m-rTO=Makam-d, a Syrian prince of the same penoa 
(Breasted, iv. 279). n-p 

All the place-names compounded with el In t^ ox are 
probably Burvivalg of Canaanite nomenclatore. Tbwe we 
El--ale (Nu S23-37, Is 16‘ 163, Jer 483*1; Db 

Ef-tofad (Jos 1630 19*); EUUl;e (Jos 19« 2123); El-Uk/m (Jm 
16*9); Srbsl (Hos 10l<); Ari-et, perhaps an ancient name of 
Jerusalem (Is a 7) ; Jabn^l (Jos 15 ») ; f 

oft); Jiphiah-el (Job 191‘ :"): J^efabtesl (Eeh 11*9; -lotthesl 
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(JOS16S3, 2K14T); Jtiy«-eZ(Jo8l850 j Jf»g(JaZ-eZ (Jos 1933); jfe’i- 
el (Jos 1937) ; Penu-a (Gn 3231 etc.) ; ^abfe-el (Jos 1B21, 2 S 23=0, 
1 Oh 11=). 

In none of these cases ivas el understood as 
‘ God ’ in a monotheistic sense, or even in a 
monarchical sense; nor -was it the name of an 
individual deity, as it became later among the 
Hebrews. It was generic, and denoted the par- 
ticular divinity who dwelt in a place, or whose 
activity was recognized in the name of a person. 
Any one of the innumerable gods or dsemons might 
be called by this title. 

2. Ba'al. — ^When an el, or ‘ power,’ was regarded 
as the ‘ proprietor ’ of a city or sanctuary, he was 
known as Ba'al. Here also no one god was meant, 
but every superhuman being, from the lowest sort 
of local dtemon to the highest Nature-god or tribal 
god, might become a Ja' ai by establishing a relation 
with a particular holy place (see Baal). Ba'aU 
names are common in the Amorite period in Baby- 
lonia, e.g. in the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Ho- 
schander, ZA, 1907, pp. 285-297 ; Ranke, p. 72). 
Through Semitic settlers and captives, and through 
borrowing of Asiatic cults, many of the h‘'dltm of 
Canaan became naturalized in Egypt during the 
period of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, being 
identified either with Set or with Montu. The name 
ba'al is regularly used with the article in Egyptian, 
as in Can.-Heb., which shows that it is in no sense 
a proper name, but only an appellative (see 
Breasted, iii. 46, 140, 147, 164, 200, 271, iv. 25, 27, 
36, 42, 44, 48, 67, 61, 63, 140). From these 
passages it appears that the Ganaanitish h^'altm 
were regarded oy the Egyptians as primarily gods 
of storm and of war. 

A Ba'aXal ?aphon, the feminine counterpart of the Bihlical 
Ba'al Zaphon, appears at Memphis in the time of Eamses n. 
(BaAL, li. east). The daybook of a frontier oSBoial In the time 
of itemptah records Ba alat-remeg and Shem-ba'al ns names 
of Oannanites who had passed that way (Breasted, iii. 271). A 
butler in the time of Ramses m. bore the name of Slabar-ba'al 
(Breasted, It. 213). The king of Qebal in the time of Ramses 
XII. was Zakar-ba'al (Breasted, iv. 279). Muller adds the 
names of Ba'al-ram and Savf-ba'al (Aden, 809). Ba'al^am 
appears as a proper name in one of the letters discovered at 
Taanach (Selim, op. eft. 113). (For additional evidence of the 
use of the name ba'al in ancient Canaan, see Baal, li. 290'>.) 

When the deities were viewed in relation to their 
worshippers, they were called by various names of 
kinship and authority, like human heads of families 
and rmers. Such names are 'amTn or ddd, 'father- 
uncle’j ab, ‘father’; ah, ‘brother’; melek, ‘king’; 
dan, ‘judge.’ In none of these cases is the title to 
he understood as the name of an individual god. 
Any el or ba'al might become a ‘father’ or ‘uncle’ 
or ‘king’ by being worshipped by a particular 
group of people consequently all these epithets 
are just as indefinite as are el and ba'al. 

3. 'Amm. — One of the oldest of these titles is 
'amm, ‘father-uncle,’ which dates from a poly- 
androus stage of social organization, when the 
child did not know its father,' but only a group of 
husbands of the mother, any one of whom might 
be either father or uncle. Under such circumstances 
the chief divinity of the tribe could not be known 
as ‘ father,’ but only as 'amm, or ‘ father-uncle ’ 
(see 'A mm). 

Proper names compounded with this epithet are common 
during the period of Amorito eupremacy In Babylonia : e.g. 
Bali'ami, 'Imi-ilu,' Ama-Sin(Obehsk of Manishtusu); 'Amtiut- 
rabi, or ffammu-rabi, the sixth king of the 1st dyno^- ; Dur- 
'ammi (King, yammurabi, iii. p. lxv_); 'AmmiKiifaiia, one of 
the kings of the 1st dynasty ; 'Ammx-sadxina, another king of 
the same dj-nnsty ; Ztmri-bammu (Cun. Texts, iv. lo, line 8) ; 
Yashdi-bammxx (ib. 2, line 21) (see Ranke, 05, 85 ; for proof of 
the West Semitic origin of names of this tjTe see Zimmern, 
KAT3 480). In the EgjTptian tale of Sinuhe (e. 1970 B.c.) the 
shaikh of Upper Tenu in Palestine bears the name ‘Ammue’nshi 
(= PJN’DJl ; Breasted, i. 238). In the Amarna letters we meet 
'A,nmi-ya (Winckler, 119. 11 ; 120. 15, etc.), the name of a dis- 
trict; ‘Ainmu-nira, king of Beirut (90. 29; 128-130)= Q^amu- 
T'lri (71. 16, CO, 09 ; 91. 53. 133). In the list of Thutmose m. 
(No. 43) occurs l’(n)-6-ro.'a-m«, i.c. Jible'am (Jos I 7 U eta). 
The other names of places compounded ivith ‘amm in the 
OT are doubtless all of Canaanite origin, since 'amin-formations 


belong to the earliest period of the Semitic languages. These 
are JoJfde-'am (Jos 1636), JoJ;tne'am (1 K 4t=), Jopie-'am (Jot 
12= eta), 'am a Ch 2«), 'Am- 'ad (Jos 19=6). 

4. Dad. — Similar in meaning to 'amm is ddd 
(Heb. iri), ‘paternal uncle’ (primarily ‘ beloved ’). 
It occurs in "iVest Semitic personal names as early 
as the Obelisk of Manishtusu, e.g. Bit-dada (C. 
xi. 4; cf. C. xvii. 1), Dada-wagar {Gun. Texts, ii. 
3-43, 4). It appears perhaps in the name of the 
Egyptian commissioner Dudu in the Amama letters 
(Nos. 44, 45, 62). The name of the city, Ash-dod, 
may also he compounded with this divinity (cf. 
jdM-Jel). Ddd lingers in Heb. names of persons, 
e.g. El-dad (Nu II®), Eli-dad (Nu 34=^), Dad-jahu 
(2 Ch 20”), Bil-dad (Job 2^* etc.), and the name is 
applied to Jahweh in Is 6*, perhaps also in Am 8*‘, 
according to the text of the LXX. 

5. Abu. — When fraternal polyandry gave place 
to polygamy and children knew their fathers, then 
the chief god of the clan was known as abu, 
‘father.’ This stage of social development had 
already been reached by the Amorites. Proper 
names compounded with abu are common in tablets 
dating from the period of the Amorite 1st dynasty 
of Babylon. Two of the kings of this dynasty are 
Abi-eshu’a and Sumu-abi. Other names of this 
period are Abi-ramu (=Abram), Abi-arah, Abi-ilu, 
etc. (see Ranke, 58). In the famous fresco on the 
tomb of Khnumhotep of the time of Sesostris ll. 
(c. 1900 B.C.), one of the Asiatics there represented 
bears the name ’(4)6-sA-(a) i.e. Abi-shai or Abi- 
shua. In the patriarchal tradition of Gn 20’ the 
king of Gerar bears the n&rae Abi-7nelek, and in Gn 
14’ the king of Admah is Shin-ab. In the Tell 
el- Amarna letters (149-156) we find46i-7m7I:i, king 
of Tyre. 

6. Abu. — ^Another frequent title of deities in 
ancient Canaan was ahu, ‘brother,’ ‘kinsman.’ 
Amorite names of this type appear in Babylonia 
ns early as the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Scheil, 
Textes ilam.-sSm.), e.g. A^u-tabu (A. xv. 14), Aliu- 
is^ap (C. xvii. 3), Aliu-patan (D. xi. 12), Aliu-shumu 
(B. i. 7 ; C. V. 3)'; Ali-ahu (A. x. 25) (see Ho- 
schander, ZA, 1907, pp. 260^265). In documents of 
the Hammurabi period we meet a large number of 
names of this formation (see Ranke, 62 £F.). 

7. Melek. — Melek, ‘ king,’ is not a Bab. title_ of 
divinities. Nevertheless, forms compounded with 
malk occur in the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Scheil, 
qp. cit. 41 £F.), doubtless as names of Amorite settlers 
in Babylonia. In Cun. Texts, xii. 34, Malik appears 
in a list of foreign gods. In the Amarna letteis 
there are several compounds with melek, e.g. Abi- 
milki, king of Tyre (nos. 149-156) ; ' Abdi-milki 
(77. 37 ; 252) ; Ei-milki (102. 36 ; 151. 45), or Milk- 
ili (163. 27, etc.) ; Milk-uru (61. 53 ; 69. 85 ; 63. 43). 
The place-names ' Emeq-ham-melek (Gn 14”, 2 S 
18’®), which has probably come down from Canaan- 
ite times, and Yad-ham-melek in the list of Sheshonk 
(Breasted, iv. 351), may contain this title of deity 
See, further. Ammonites. 

8. Adon, ‘master,’ which is so frequent as a 
desi^ation of deities in the OT and in JPhoenician 
inscriptions and proper names (see Lidzbarski, 
Eordsem. Epig. 152 f. ; KA'P 398, n. 2), appears 
in the Amama letters in Adunu, the name or the 
king of'Arqa (79. rev. 2; 119. 10). 

9, Dan, ‘judge,’ is a common Semitic epithet of 
gods. In Assj-^an it is a title of Shamash, the 
sun-god, and is found in the names of the king 
Ashur-dan and the general Dayan-Ashur. In the 
Amama letters it appears in Addu-dan (163. 37) 
and Addu-dayan (239-240). It survives in the Heb. 
place-names Dan (Gn 14“ etc.) and Mahanch-dan 
(Jg 18”), and probably in the tribal name Dan, 
which bears the same relation to the personal 
names Dani-cl and Abi-dan as the clan-name Bam 
bears to Jeho-ram and Abi-ram, or as dacob and 
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Joseph bear tx) the place-names Jacob-el and 
J oseph-el in the list of Thutmose III. 

10. K6sh, ‘lord,’ is found in the place-names 
Ka-su-na (List of Thutmose in., No, 37 ; MVO^ 
1907, p. 16) = Kishdn (Jg 4’ etc.) and El-Msh 
(Nah 1'). This title survives in Heb. in the "per- 
sonal name J^6sh-Yahu (1 Ch 15") and Bar-]c6s 
(Ezr 2“, Neh 7“), also in the Edomite royal names 
Eo-ush-malak {KIB ii. 21) and Eaush-gabri (KIB 

ii. 239). In later times E^osh became the standing 
title of the national god of the Edomites. 

11. Addar, ‘noble,’ as a title of deities, may 
perhaps be inferred from the Pal. place-names 
Addar (Jos 15^)= ffaear-addar (Nu 34^), and 
Adoraim (2 Ch 11®), both of winch are mentioned 
in the list of Sheshonk i, (Breasted, iv. 350, 353), 
and ' Ataroth-addar (Jos 16® 18"). Cf. the names 
compounded ■with adur in Bab. {ZA, 1907, p. 256). 

12. Shem. — A curious anticipation of tlie late 
Jewish use of shem, ‘name,’ as a substitute for 
Jahweh is found already among the Amorites in 
the use of shumu, or shem, as a title of divinities. 
This is seen as early as the Obelisk of Manishtusu 
(B. i. 7 ; C. v. 3) in the personal name Ahu-shumu, 

name is a brother ’ [ZA, 1907, p. 264). It appears 
in the names of two of the kings of the 1st dynasty 
of Babylon, Sumu-abi and Sumu-ld-ilu, and also in 
such names as Sumu-ramu, Sumu-atar, etc. (see 
Ranke, 151). In the Amama letters we meet 
Shumu-Addu, i.e. Shem-Hadad, prince of Sham- 
huna (no. 220), Shum-Adda (11. 13 ; 221) ; cf. the 
lleb. name Shemu-el, Samuel. 

13. 'Elyon, ‘ high,’ is preserved in Gn 14'®®'* as the 
title of the god of the Canaanite priest-king 
Melchizedek. According to Philo Byblius (ap. 
Euseb. Praem Evang. i. 36), this name was in use 
among the Phoenicians. It also survived among 
the Hebrews as a title of Jahweh. 

(b) Nature-gods. — Having now enumerated the 
general titles of divinity, we proceed to investigate 
the individual deities or the Canaanites. Here, as 
among all the other Semites, the powers of Nature 
held a conspicuous place. 

1. Shemesh, or Sharaash, ‘the sun.’— Shamash 
is mentioned along with Belit and the other gods 
as one of the chief divinities of Gebal in the Amama 
letter, Winckler, No. 87. 65. In No. 156. 6 he is 
coupled with Adad, the storm-god. In other 
passages he is spoken of as the source of human 
fife and joy (144. 11; 149. 52; 150. 21). Several 

lace-names compounded ivith Shemesh in the OT 
ear witness to the ancient prevalence of his 
worship; e.g. Beih-Shemesh, ‘house of the sun,’ in 
Judah (Jos 15" eix.)=Ir-Shemesh, ‘city of the 
sun’ (Jos 19") ; also in Naphtali (Jos 19®®), and in 
Issachar (Jos 19®®); 'En-Shemesh, ‘spring of the 
sun’ (Jos 15® 18"). Synonymous -with Shemesh is 
Heres, which is found in Har-N^res, ‘mount of 
the sun,’ a city of the Amorites (Jg 1”), and Tim- 
nath-Eeres, ‘territory of the sun’ (Jg 2®). _ It so 
happens that none of these names occurs in the 
Egyptian records or in the Amama letters, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they belong to the 
Canaanite period. 

2. ysrgah, ‘ the moon,’ is not nientioned as an 
object of worship in the pre-Israelitish period; the 
names Sin and Sin-ai seem, however, to attest the 
antiquity of the moon-cult under its Bab. form. 
The native Can. -Heb. name is found, apparently, 
in Y‘reM, Jericho (so Jerome, OS, 78. 6; the older 
comm. ; Siegfried-Stade, Heb. Wbrterb. ; Sayce, 
Early History, p. 250). Lebanah, ‘ the white,’ one 
of the names of the moon, seems to be found in the 
place-names Libnah and Lebonah ; and Hadash^, 
‘ the new moon,’ in the town of tiiat name (Jos 15"). 
Bit-arha (ICnudtzon, Amama, 83. 29) seems to be 
the same as Beth-yerah, ‘house of the new moon. 
The worship of the moon prevailed among the 


Hebrews down to a late date (Dt 4" 17®, 2 K 23®, 
Jer 8®, Job 31®®), and was universal in other branches 
of the Semitic race; it cannot, therefore, have 
been lacking among the Canaanites. Star-worship 
also was probably not absent, although no traces of 
it have survived, unless it be in the place-name 
KeM, ‘the constellation Orion’ (Jos 15®«). The 
n&vae Beer-sheba, ‘well of the Seven,’ may also be 
connected with the cult of the Pleiades. 

3. Zaphon, ‘ the north,’ or Ba'al Zapiion, ‘ owner 
of the north,’ appears in the place-name Zapuna 
(Amarna 174. 16) and ?aphon in Gad (Jos 13", Jg 
12’). It occurs also in the feminine form Ba'alat 
Zaphon as a deity worshipped at Memphis [Sallier 
Papyrus, 4, 1 rev.) (see Baal, ii. 288®). 

4. Addu, Adad, or Hadad, was the storm-god of 
Canaan. Ad-da-ad appears written phonetically 
in the list of gods, K. 2100 (see Bezold, PSBA xi. 
p. 174 fli), with the added remark that this name is 
used especially in Amurru (the Amorite land). This 
god entered Babylonia at an early date with the 
Amorite settlers, and there became synonymous 
with llamman, ‘the thunder’ (Zimmem, KAT* 
442 ff. ; Jastrow, Eel. Bab. i. [1905] 146 fi'.). In the 
time of the Amorite Ist dynasty he occupied a 
conspicuous position. In the conclusion of the 
Code of yammurabi, where the king pronounces 
curses upon those who shall abrogate his laws 
(xliii. 64), he says : 

‘ May Adad, the lord of abundance, the ruler of heaven and 
earth, my helper, deprive him of the rain from he.aven and the 
water-floods from the springs I May he bring his land to destruc- 
tion through want and hunger I May he break loose furiously 
over his city and turn his land into a heap left by a whirlwind f’ 
In Amama 149. 13 f. he is described as the god 
‘ who utters his voice in heaven, so that the whole 
land trembles at his voice ’ (cf. 150. 7). 

His name occurs more frequently than any other as an 
element in personal names In the Amarna letters, e.g. A-ad-du 
nVinckler, 126. 17), Ad-da-ya (163. 87, etc.), Yapti'-Ba-da 
(217a. 6, cf. p. 414), Bib-Ad-di (53. 1)=^ Rib-^a-ad-di (83. l),aleo 
written ideographically Rib-Jil (64. 2), Shum-ad-da (11. 18)= 
Shumu-^a-ai (223. 1). Whether the ideogram 13i in other 
names such as Amur-Iil, ‘Abd-lil, Xatan-IM, Yapa-IM, Ya- 
palji-Iil. IM-dayan, ilut-lll, and iJl-maffir is to be read Addu 
or Ra'al is doubtful (see Baal, ii. 290®). In any case it is certain 
that Addu bad become the chief ba'al of Canaan, and that the 
Egj’ptians thought mostly of him when they spoke of the ba'al 
(see above, C. 1. (a) s). In the OT the name survives In the 
personal name Hadad (Gn SO®^, 1 K 1114) and in the place-name 
Hadad-rimmon (Zee 1211 ). 

In early Bab. inscriptions this god frequently 
bears the ideographic title MAR-TU, which, ac- 
cording to an Assjt. interlinear version (Reisner, 
Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145), is to be read Amurru, 

‘ tne Amorite ’ — a name given with reference to his 
foreign origin. He bearsalso the title KUB-GAL, 
‘great mountain,’ and is called ‘lord of the moun- 
tain,’ which seems to indicate that he had become 
the ba'al of Lebanon, the region in which his 
worshippers dwelt (Jensen, ZA xi. 303 f.). In 
Aramaic endorsements on Bab. documents of the 
Persian period, both MAR-TU and KUR-GAL 
are rendered by nu, i.e. Amurru (Clay, Bab. Eap. 
TJniv. Penn. x. 7, xiv. viii, also Studies in memory 
of IF. R. Harper, i. 301, 304, 311, and Amurru, the 
Home of the Northern Semites, 1909). On Bab. 
seal-cylinders he is represented holding a boomerang 
(the thunderbolt) in his right hand, and a spear (the 
lightning) in his left hand, occasionally as stand- 
ing on a stag or a wild goat. These attributes 
identify him ■with the storm-god (see E. Meyer, 
Sumerier u. Semiten=ABAlV, 1906) ; the goddess 
Asliera is regarded as his consoix (Reisner, 139) as 
well as the consort of Raniman=Addn_ (Sayce, 
ZA vi. 161). Tliere is no reason, accordingly, to 
doubt that Amurru is merely a title of Addu (see 
Zimmem, KAT^ 443, 447 ; Meyer, Gesch.^ 466 il.). 

5. Resheph, ‘ the lightning,’_is hardly more than 
a variant of Addu. Under this name the god was 
early adopted from the Canaanites by tlie Egyp 
tians, A text of Ramses ni. reads : ‘ Tlie oihcer* 
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are mighty like Eeslieph. . . . His name is a 
flame, the terror of him is in the countries’ 
(Breasted, iv. 22). A city in Egypt bore the 
name of ‘ House of Eesheph ’ {TSBA iii. 424). On 
the Egyptian monuments he is represented with 
Semitic features, armed with shield, club,_ and 
spear, wearing a tall conical cap, around which is 
a fillet bearing a gazelle’s head. The type does not 
difier much from the representations of Amurru- 
Hadad (see the figures in Muller, Asien, p. 311; 
Egypt. Besearches, p. 33 ; Spiegelberg, OLZ, 1908, 
col. 629). Eesheph continued to be worshipped by 
the Phoenicians down to the latest times (see 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 154, s.v., also Ephemeris, 
i. 150 f. ; Baethgen, Beitrage, 60 fi'.). He survives 
also in the place-name Bashpuna (Host, Tiglat- 
Pileserlll., Annals, 126 ; SmcUler Inscriptions, i. 5, 
iii. 1). A Phoenician seal of the 14th or 15th cent. 
(Mdnant, Glypt. 204 f.) depicts him in a manner 
similar to the E^ptian representations. In the 
OT reshmh is the ligutning-stroke of Jahweh, with 
which He inflicts pestilence and death (Dt 3f?S Ps 
78^). Synonymous with Eesheph was Barak, 

‘ lightning,’ which appears in the place-name Ben6- 
Berak (Jos 19'*°), and the personal name Barak 
( J g 4® etc. ). Closely connected is R^eph, ‘ thunder- 
bolt,’ which occurs in the Phoenician compound 
name "inmp'pa (Cook, p. 361), and in the name of 
Saul’s concubine iJtspna (2 S 3’). 

6. Sharabu and Birdu, ‘ heat ’ and ' cold,’ appear 
in Bab. lists of gods as the Amorite names for 
corresponding Bab. divinities (Zimmem, KAT* 
415). 

7. Selem, ' darkness,’ is a well-known deity in 
Arabia and in Babylonia. He appears in the 
Amama letters in the place-name Bum-silim 
(Winckler, 71. 64, 67), and in the OT in the 
mountain Salmon (Jg 9*®) and the town $almonah 
(Nu 33«). 

8. Uru, ‘light,’ seems to be found in Uru-salim, 
Jerusalem, in the Amamaletters ; also in Milk-uru 
(Winckler, 61. 63, 69. 85, 52. 43), with which should 
be compared Uru-milki, king of Gebal in the Annals 
of Sennacherib, ii. 60. Personal names compounded 
with Ur or Or are common in later Heb. and Phce- 
nician. According to Clay, Uru is used as a 
synonym of Amurru in Bab. texts. 

9. Sheol, ‘ the under world,’ seems to have been 
personified as a deity by the ancient Semites, to 
judge from the proper names Methu-shael, Mi- 
shael, Sha’ul (Saul). Hence the place-name in the 
list of Thutmose iir.. No. 110, Ba-ti-sha-’-ra, which 
can hardly be regarded as a Babylonianizing writ- 
ing of Beth-el with inserted sha, may be Beth-She'ol 
(see Muller, MVG, 1907, p. 29) ; and Gibeath-Sha’ul 
(1 S 1 1^ 15°*, Is 10*®), which in 1 S 10°, apparently, 
is called ‘ the hill of God,’ may have derived its 
name from the god of the under world rather than 
from the historic king of Israel (H. P. Smith, 
Harper Memorial, i. 61). 

10. Dagon appears in Babylonia as early as 2160 
n.c. in the names of the kings of the dynasty of 
Isin — Idin-Dagan and his son Ishme-Dagan, — also 
in the name of one of the early patesis of Assyria, 
Ishme-Dagan. This deity is not Old Babylonian, 
but was first brought in by the Amorite invaders. 
A Canaanite in the Amarna letters (Winckler, 
Nos. 215, 216) bears the name Dagan-takala. The 
town Bcth-Dagon appe.ars in a list of Ramses III., 
itself copied from an earlier original (Muller, Egypt. 
Research, p. 49). It is the same ns Beth-Dagon in 
Judah of Jos 15**. There was another Beth-Dagon 
in Asher (Jos 19°°). The oldest and most probable 
etymology of this name is that of Philo Byblius, 
who connects it with dagan, ‘ com ’ ; Dagan was 
thus a sort of Semitic Ceres. 

11. Worship of animals. — The early' Canaanites, 
like most primitive races, worshipped animals. 


partly on account of their superior strenrth and 
cunning, partly because of their utility, and partly 
because of their adoption as totems of elans. In 
later days these animals were subordinated to the 
great gods as attributes or symbols. Clay images 
of cows and bullocks, and human figures with the 
heads of these animals, have been found in large 
numbers in all the mounds of Palestine (see Mac- 
alister, PEFSt, 1903, p. 41 ; 1904, p. 331 ; 1907, 
p. 245 ; Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, p. 107). The worship 
of Jahweh under the form of a bullock, and the use 
of the title tss, ‘ bullock,’ as a name of Jahweh by 
the later Hebrews, are doubtless survivals of this 
cult. Images of horses are also found in the 
mounds (PEFSt, 1903, p. 41), and the place-name 
Pamr-susah, ‘court of the mare’ (Jos 19°), also 
suggests this cult. Sacred horses at Jerasalem are 
mentioned as late as the time of Manasseh (2 K 
23**), and the Phoenician name dddisv, ‘ servant of 
the horses,’ occurs (CIS i. 1, p. 95). Bronze figures 
of seroents, and serpent-heads as amulets, have 
been found both at Gezer and at Taanach (PEFSt, 
1903, pp. 42, 222, 1906, p. 119 ; Sellin, op, dt, 112). 
The goddess 'Ashtart is often represented holding 
serpents in her hands. One of the toivns of the 
Calebites in later Judsea bore the name 'Ir-nahash, 

‘ serpent-town,’ and the cult of a bronze serpent in 
Jerusalem lasted down to the time of Hezekiah 
(2 K 18*)._ Figures of fishes are found at Gezer in 


leopard * ; Beth-hoglah, * house ol the partridge,' are similarly 
formed to Beth-el, Beth-Dagon, BethShemesh, and may point to 
primitive Canaanite cults of animals at these places. Other 
animal place-names that may have religious meaning are Aija- 
Ion, ‘ stag-town ’ (Jg 1“ 1213), mentioned also in the Amama 
letters (W mckler, 173. 20, 180. 67) ; Dumtah, • lizard ’ (Jos 16M) • 
pafar-thual, ‘ court of the fox ’ (Jos 16» 19°) ; Telaim, • lambs ' 
(1 816*): Laith , ' lion ’ (Jg 1837, Is 10°0), occurring already in the 
list of Thutmose ni. (No. 81) ; 'Eglon, ' calf ’ (Jos 1638) ; also 
'Bn-'tglaim, ' TOIK, the two mlves ’ (Ezk 4710); 'En-gedi, 

‘spring of the 
Jos 1833); and 

. . , ,, „ ^ in the list of 

Thutmose ni. (No. 64 ; Muller, M VG, 1907, p. 18 ; OLZ vL 229) ; 
'Arad, ‘wild ass’ (Jg lis); 'E(am, ■ vulture’ (2 Oh lio, 1 Oh 
433) ; Ai-rabbim , ' scorpions ’ (Nu 34*) ; Parah, • cow ’ (Jos 1833) ; 
Zor'ah, • hornet (Jg 133) ; Uamor, ‘ ass,’ occurs as the name of 
a Canaanite (Gn 34- etc.), and Piram, ‘ wild ass,’ ns the name 
of the Canoanitish king of Jarmuth (Jos 10°). See Baju, vol. il 
p. 287. 

12. Other Nature-deities.— Besides the gods j’ust 
enumerated, tliere was an immense number of 
nameless numina that presided over all sorts of 
physical objects, and were known as their Maltm 
(see Baal, vol. ii. p. 291). 

(c) Ancestor- and hero-worship. — The Semitic 
Canaanites believed in the continued existence of 
tlie dead, and practised sacrificial rites in their 
honour. At Gezer the Amorites used as burial- 
places the caves that had previously been occupied 
as dwellings by their non-Semitic predecessors. 
Around the walls of these caves, in small stone 
enclosures, the nobility were buried. The common 
people were piled one upon another in the middle 
of the caves. With the dead were placed food and 
drink, clothing, ornaments, weapons, seals, scarabs 
amulets, and small figures of domestic animals, all 
of which were designed to supply the needs of the 
soul in its journey to the other world. In the 
earlier period the dead were usually deposited in 
the contracted position of an unborn child, possibly 
to express the thought that death is birth into 
another life. Flat benches and altar-like structures 
in the burial-places suggest the performance of 
sacrificial rites, and this theory is confirmed by the 
presence of bones of animals and of infants in con- 
ne.xion with adult burials. Cup-marks found in 
the caves also attest the existence of religious prac- 
tices (see PEFSt, 1902, p. 35111. ; 1903, pp. 14 ff., 
23, 396, 323 ; 1904, pp. 119 ff., 324 ; 1905, pp. 32, 79, 
307 ; 1907, p. 191 ; 1908, pp. 187, 203). Similar 
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remains have been found by Sellin at Taanach and 
by Sohumacber at Megiddo. 

Certain place-names in Palestine also suggest the cult of the 
dead, e.g. Obhoth, ‘ ghosts ’ (Nu 211W- 8S^S‘-J ; 'Emeq-rephaim, 
•valley of the shades’ (Jos 16® etc.). The graves of the patri- 
archs, which were reverenced by the Hebrews in later times, 
were probably survivals of ancient Canaanitish sanctuaries, e.g. 
the grave of Abraham and Sarah at Hebron (On 23>9 25»), of 
Rachel at Ephrath (Gn 35'tf ), of Deborah at the oak of weeping 
(Gn 358) of Jacob at Abel-mizraim(Gn 60U), of Joseph at Shecnem 
(Jos 2432). Names of the formation Jacob-el, Joseph-el, Jabne-el, 
Jezre-el, Jiphtalj-el, Jekabfe-cl, Jolfthe-el, Jirpe-el (see above, 
O. I. (o) 1) are properly names of persons. Their use as names 
of places can be explained only by an ellipsis of iefA, ‘ house of,’ 
as in Ba'al-maon over against Beth-ba'al-ma'on. All of these 
names, accordingly, point to a cult of real or assumed ancestors 
at their supposed places of burial (see von Gall, Altisr. Kull- 
stdlten, pj). 66, 120). A number of these names occur already in 
the Egjytian inscriptions, and all of them probably go back to 
Canaanite times. For other forms of ancestor-worship among 
the Hebrews that may be derived from the Canaanites, and 
that at least help to interpret the facts just adduced, see 
Akoestor-worshit (Hebrew), vol. i. p. 444. 

{d) Departmental deities. — Besides Nature-gods 
and deified ancestors, tbe Canaanites bad numerous 
divinities who presided over various aspects of 
human life or over abstract qualities. Conspicuous 
among these were — 

I. 'Ashtart, the 'Ashtoreth of the OT and the 
Astarte of the Greeks. The etymoloCT of her 
name is obscure, but her function is clear. She 
was the goddess of sexual love and of reproduction 
(for the archteolomcal and literary evidence of the 
early existence of ner cult in Canaan see 'AshtART, 
S). One of her epithets was iCadesh (cf. hfdesha, 

‘ temple harlot ’), and under this name she is often 
mentioned in Egyptian texts {Miiller, Asicn, 316 ; 
Egypt. Bes. 32). In monuments of the XIXth 
dynasty she is depicted in un-Egyptian fashion 
facing straight forward, standing on a lion, naked, 
or clothed in a skin-tight garment, holding in one 
hand a lotus-blossom and in the other a serpent, to 
typify both the charm and the peril of her cult, 
tlsually she is grouped in a triad with Eesheph and 
the itliypliallic Min. Similarly in a Bab. text 
(Eeisner, Hymn, p. 139, lines 143, 145) she appears 
as the consort of Amurru-Hadad-Eesheph. In aU 
the mounds of Palestine large numbers of terra- 
cotta 'Ashtart plaques, six or seven inches in length, 
have been discovered, and also moulds in which 
these were manufactured. They are limited to the 
later period, when the land was under Egyptian 
rule tJPEFSt, 1904, p. 118 ; Sellin, Tell Tdannek, 

. 106). The commonest type of 'Ashtart figures 
ears a close resemblance to the Egyptian repre- 
sentations described above (see the drawings in 
Bliss-Macalister, pi. Ixvi. 10-16, Ixviii. 1, 2j 
Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. Bes. ii. 242; Vincent, 
Canaan, 161 fif.). A second type, which is most 
frequent at Taanach (Sellin, 106), depicts her with 
a tall striated head-dress, necklace, anklets, and 
^dle, with her hands held to her breasts. This 
suggests rather Bab. influence. A third type has 
horns like the Egyptian Hathor {PEFSt, 1903, 

g , 225). A fourth type has a bird-like beak and 
nge earrings (Sellin, fig. 113), Here perhaps 
Cypriote influence is to be detected. Still a fifth 
type recently discovered at Gezer {PEFSt, 1909, 
p. 15) represents the goddess Avith a veil, like the 
statue discovered by Oppenheim at Tell Halaf (Das 
alte Orient, x. 1). This seems to reveal Hittite 
influence. In Taanach, Sellin found 19 'Ashtarts, 
but not a single Ba'al. The same proportion holds 
true of the other mounds, and shows that 'Ashtart 
must have occupied an altogether unique position 
in the esteem of the ancient Canaanites.^ 

2. 'Anath. — The etymology and meaning of her 
name are obscure (perhaps from mg in a transitive 
sense, ‘ aflEct,’ ‘ conquer'). That she has anything 
to do with the Bab. goddess Anium, the consort of 
Ann, is extremely doubtful : (1) because the read- j 
ing Antum is uncertain ; (2) because this goddess i 


plays an unimportant part in early Bab. religion ; 
and (3) because in Canaan this name has the initial 
guttural V, which is not found in Babylonian. 

! 'Anath Avas AA’idely worshipped in the Semitic 
i world, and_ there is no reason to doubt that she 
was a primitive Semitic divinity. The place-name 
I Anati in the Amarna letters (Winckler, 125, 43) 

I probably contains her name. Beth- Anath in 
Naphtali is mentioned in the list of Thutmose Hi. 
(No. Ill), also in a list of Seti I. (Miiller, 195 ; cf. 
Jos 19*®, Jg 1®®), and there Avas another Beth- Anath 
in Judah (Jos 15*®). 'Anathoth, near Jerusalem, 
Avas also named after her (Jer 1^), and the father 
of Shamgar, judge of Israel, Avas Anath, ac- 

cording to Jg3®* (?cf. 6®). Her cult had penetrated 
to Egypt as early as the reign of Thutmose HI. 
(Miiller, Asien, p. 313). A team of horses belong- 
ing to Seti I. bore the name ‘ 'Anath is satisfied ’ 
(Breasted, Anc. Bee. iii. 43). One of the dogs of 
Eamses n. Avas called ‘'Anath is protection’ 
j (Breasted, iii. 201). In one of his inscriptions 
Eamses III. says ; ‘ 'Anath and 'Ashtart are his 
shield ’ (Breasted, iv. 62), On the Egyptian 
monuments 'Anath is represented in profile, hold- 
ing a_ shield and spear in her right hand, and a 
club in her left hand. By the Egyptians she was 
eiddently regarded as a war-goddess. Her name 
occurs doAATi to late times in Phoenician inscriptions 
(see Baethgen, Beitr, p. 62). 

3. Edom, ‘ maker,* Avhose Avorship is attested by 
the names ' Obed-Edom (2 S 6’°) and mnAav (CIS 
i. 367), appears in the place-name Sha-ma-sha 
*(.E)-ttM-jna=Shamash-Edom, in the list of Thnt- 
mose in, (No. 61 ; Muller, MVG, 1907, p. 18) ; also, 
perhaps in Vdumu (Amarna, Winckler, No. 237), 
Adam (Jos 3’®), and Admah (Gn 10’® 14- ®, Dt 29®®, 
Hos 11®). In an Egyp, magical text Ave meet 
‘Eesheph and his Avife Edom’ (Miiller, p. 315), 
Avhich shows that Edom was also construed as 
feminine. 

4. Aven, ‘strength,’ is perhaps present as the 
name of a deity in Beth- Aven, ‘house of strength ’ 
(cf. Beth-el, Beth-Shemesh ; Jos 7® 18’®, 1 S 13“ 
14®®). In Hos 4’® 10® it appears as a sanctua^. 

5. Bezek, ‘ scattering ’ (?), seems to be a Divine 
name in the place-name Qir-Bezek in a list of 
Eamses ni. (Muller, Eg. Bes. p. 49), and in the 
name of the Canaanite king, Adoni-Bezeh, ‘my 
lord is Bezels’ (Jg I®’®). 

6. Gad, ‘fortune,’ is a well-knoAvn Semitic 
deity (see Arabs, voI. i. p, 662 ; Baal, vol. ii. p. 
290). His cult survives in the place-name MigM- 
Gad (Jos 16®®), and also probably in the tribal 
name Gad, 

7. Gil, ‘ joy,’ must be a god in the woman’s name 
Aoi-Gil, which cannot be translated ‘father of 
joy,’ but must be translated ‘joy is a father.’ 
The place-name Gilo(n) (Jos 15“’, 2 S 15”) may 
also be named after him. 

8 . (etymology unknoAvn) appears as a god 
in the name of the king of Jerusalem in the 
Amarna letters, 'Abd-giba, ‘servant of giba.’ 

9. Chemosh (etymology unknown) appears per- 
haps in the place-name Mishmash, ‘place of 
Chemosh.’ 

10. Muth, ‘death,’ was a deity among the 
Phoenicians (Euseb. Praep, Evang. i. 38), and 
appears also in the Heb. personal name Ahi-moth, 
‘death is a brother’ (1 Cli 6®“). It may be found 
in the place-name 'Az-maweth (Ezr 2®% or Beth- 
'az-maweth, Neh 7®®), ‘death is strong’; perhaps 
also in Jar-mvth, a Canaanitish city (Jos 10® etc.), 
and Jeri-moth (1 Ch 7® etc.). This seems more 
likely than that we have here the Egyptian dpity 
Muth. None of the other Egyptian deities obtamed 
such a foothold in Canaan that toAvns were named 

after them, audit is not probable that this happened 

to this relatively obscure goddess. 
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11. 'Azar, ‘ help,’ appears as a god in such proper 
aames as Abi-'Azar, ‘^Azar is a father,’ Eli- Azar, 
or 'Azari-d, ' 'Azar is god.’ Hence the name of the 
famous masfcba Ebcn- ezer, ■u’hich ■was probably a 
survival from Canaanitisb days, should apparently 
be translated ‘stone of 'Ezer.’ 

12 . 'Esau, ‘maker’ (cf. ‘Edom’), was worshipped 
by the Phoenicians, according to Philo Byb. (Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. i. 35), who calls him UsSos. He 
seems to have been regarded as a rough huntsman, 
like 'Esau of Hebrew tradition. It is probable 
that he was kno'U’n to the early Canaanites, 
although his name does not occur in any of our 
sources. His feminine counterpart 'A-«-^i=n''ps) 
seems to be found in Egypt (Miiller, 316). 'The 
picture of her on a rook in the desert near Eedesieh 
(Lepsius, Denkmaler, 138) represents her as a wild 
huntress on horseback, brandishing a shield and 
spear. In a votive inscription of_ the XVIIIth 
dynasty, according to Ebers, 'A-ai-<i of the sand is 
named along with ^adesh. 

13 . Pale^ ‘deliverance,’ appears as the name 
of a god in the place-name Beth-Palet (Jos 15^, 
Neh 11“), as wml as in several Heb. personal 
names. 

14 . Sid, ‘hunter,’ or ‘fisher,’ perhaps identical 
with Aotbus, ‘ the hunter,’ or his brother Halieus, 
‘the fislier,’ in Philo, ii, 9, appears as a god in such 
Phoenician personal names as ‘ Abd-Sid, Yaton-Sid, 
^an-Sid, and in the compound Divine names Sid- 
Melqart and Sid-Tanit. 'The antiquity of his cult 
is proved by the name of the city Sid-on (Meyer, 
Gesch.^ ii. 1, p. 392). 

15 . ^edeq, ‘ righteousness,’ is a god in the per- 
sonal name Ben-^edeq ("Winckler, Amama Ld. 
125.37), also in Adoni-Sedeq (Adonizedek), the 
Canaanite king of Jerusalem (Jos lO'-*). He sur- 
vives in the Phoen. personal names ^edeq-Bimmon 
and §cdeq-melek. 

16 . Shalem, ‘ peace,’ is well attested as a Phoe- 
nician deity (Sidon, 4; CIG 4449; CIS 15; see 
Lidzbarski, s.v. ; TVinckler, KAT^ 224). He 
appears also frequently in Heb. proper names 
such as Abi-Shalom, Shalmi-el, etc. His worship 
in ancient Canaan seems to be established by the 
name of the city Jeru-saletn (in the Amama letters 
Unt-salim), which may mean either ‘ city of 
Shalem,’ or ‘Ura is Shalem,’ and also by the 
sanctuary Jahweh-Shalom (Jg 6 ^). In the Amorite 
period in Babylonia he appears as Shulmanu, whose 
name was used frequently in compoimding the 
names of later Assyrian kings, e,g. Snalman-ezcr. 

17 . Jahweh. — Whether Jahweh was kno-wn to 
the Ajnorites in Canaan and in Babylonia is a 
hotly-debated question. 

The facts are these : In Neo-Babylonian documents from 
Nippur, Jewish names occur in 'which an initial Jeh6 is repre- 
sented byJdtu, e.g. Jo6u-nafa»iu=;Jeho.nathan (Clay, Busi- 
ness Documents of the ihtrashC Sons, p. 19). In the same 
documents final Jahuor Jah is represented by ^ 0700 =^ 0101 , 
e.g. XM-yatro=Abi-Jah, jl5»-Joira=Abi-jah. The long list of 
names of this sort given by Clay (Light on the Old Testament, 

f i. 244) leaves no doubt of the identity of Jotco ■with Heb. Jah, 
n Assjvian, initial Jcho is represent^ by Jau, e.g. Ja-u-ha-zi 
= Jeho-ahaz, Ja-ti.6i-'(ii=Jeho-Bbad, so also Jo-u-a= Jehu. At 
tbe end of names Jahu or JoA is also represented in Assyr. 
by Jau, e.p. ^a-ra-ti-a-u=Hezeldahj Ayt-o<i-bIja-o-u=Ncda- 
blah, ilr-ri-la-o-u=Azariah. Now, in documents of the 1st 
dj’nasty of Babylon, where Amorite names are so common, we 
find Ja-u-u(myilu (Cun. Texts, iv. 27), which, after the analogy 
of the Assiv. names Just given, seems to represent Jo-el, 
‘Jahweh is God’ ; and m documents of the succeeding Kassite 
period we find Ja-u-ha-ni, Ja-u-a, Ja-a-u, Ja-ai-u, and the 
feminine Ja-a-tl-tum (Clay, Documents from the Temple Ar- 
chives of liippur). Jau-bani is a name of the same type ns 
Ea-bani, • Ea is my maker,’ or Tlu-bani, * a god is my inaker,’ 
and it is difficult to translate it in any other way than 'Jahweh 
is my maker.’ This is the belief of Delitisch (Babel tx. Bibel, 
p. 46), Sayce, Hommel (ExpT, ix. 522, x. 42, xi. 270), and 
winckler (KATs 68 n.). Its correctness is questioned by 
Zimmem (aAT^ ^gS), Daiches (ZA, 1008, p. 125 HA and Meyer 
(Gesch.b ii. i, p. 646). 'Whether Ja-PI-ilu (Oun. Texts, viU. 84) 
and Ja-’PI-itu (ib. viL 20), which occur in documents of the 
(Jnmmumbi period, are to be read Ja-un-ilu, and identified ■with 


Ja-um-ilu, as Belitzsch, Sayce, Hommel, and IVinckler think, is 
more doubtful ; still it is not impossible. 

Coming now to Canaan, in one of the tablets of the Amama 
period discovered at Taanach the name A(fi-ja-mi or Abi-ja-tci 
occurs (Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, p. 115). It looks as though we 
must connect this mth the later Bab. spelling of Jewish names 
in which Jah is represented hy Ja-ma(Ja-u;a). Some names 
beginning with Jah occur in the Amama letters, and may 
possibly be Jahweh-compounds. Furthermore, in place-names 
of Canaan in the early Egjptian inscriptions Jah occurs at the 
end of words in the same manner ns in later Heb. formations. 
In the list of Thutmose in. (No. 97) the name Ba-ti-ya-d occurs, 
which can be rend only Beth-Jah (cf. Bithiah, 1 Ch 4i5). This 
is precisely the same sort of formation that is found in the list 
otShishak: Ho-Tif-nt-'d (No. 95), Sha-na-y-’d (No. 116), Ba-bi- 
y-'d (No. 118), where the presumption is that these are Heb. 
names ending in Jah (Miiller, Asien, pp. 162, 312 ; MVG, 1907, 
p. 26). Jastrow (JBL, 1894, pp. 191-227) tries to explain Jah 
!n these forms, and in Heb. names, not as the Divine name 
Jahweh, but as only an emphatic afformative. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, p. 169) regards Jah as originally a diflerent deity 
from Jahweh. Both of these theories are difficult in view of the 
facts that Jah and Jahu interchange at the ends of names, and 
that formations ending with Jah increase in Heb. history in the 
same proportion as formations beginning with Jeho (Gray, Heb. 
Prop. Names, p. 162). In Gn 222-14 Mori-jah is explained ns 
though it were a Jahweh-compound. This shows at least the 
feeling of the ancient Hebrews that Jah at the end of names 
was Jahweh. Miiller and Sellin suggest that names of this sort 
may be due to early settling of Hebrews in Canaan ; but the 
tradition that Israel first came to know Jahweh through Moses 
is well attested by the facts that no names compounded •with 
Jahweh are found in national tradition before the time of Moses, 
and that names of this sort are exceedingly rare before the time 
of David. 

On the whole, the evidence seems favourable to 
the idea that Jahweh was known to the Amorites 
in Canaan and in Babylonia as early as 2000 B.C. 
If this he so, it is easy to see why he was wor- 
shipped hy the Kenites, from whom the know- 
ledge of him passed to Israel (see, further, art. 
Jahweh). 

(e) Bab. gods in Canaan. — It is now known from 
the Bah. inscriptions that between 3000 and 1700 
B.C. Palestine stood almost constantly under Bah. 
influence. The depth of the impression that Bab. 
ci'vilization left at this time is shown by the fact 
that in 1400 B.C., after Canaan had been 200 years 
under Egyptian rule, its people still used Baby- 
lonian for correspondence with the Pharaoh and 
with one another. The mounds also contain 
abundant evidence of the influence of Bab. art (see 
Paton, Early Hist, of Syria and Palestine, p. 49flf.). 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Bab. religion 
exerted a profound impression upon ancient 
Canaan, and that many or the gods of Babylonia 
were adopted in that land. 

1, Sin. — The cult of the moon-god under his 
Bab. name Sin is proved by the names Sin-ai and 
the Desert of Sin, perhaps also by 3 [«», the name 
of the Canaanite king of Admah (Gn 14® ; cf. Jensen, 
ZA vii. 177). On the cult of the moon in the desert 
see von GaU, Altisr. Kvltstdtten, p. 2. 

2 , Ramman-Rimmon was the Bab. equivalent 
of the Amorite Adad (the root ram&nu, ‘ roar 
‘thunder,’ occurs only in Bab.), but he was intro 
duced into Canaan as a separate deity. Giti 
BimUni occurs in the Amama letters (Winckler 
164. 45)=Gath-Bimmon (Jos 19“ 21®“-, 1 Che^I"))! 
We find also Bimmon-perez (Nu 33'®), the cliff 
of Bimmon (Jg 20“-<’ 21 “), tiie spring of Bimmon 
(Jos 15“ 19®), Bimmon in Zebulun (Jos 19'>3 
1 Ch 6 ^ P®)), and Hadad-Bimmon (Zee 12"), which 
is specially interesting because of its identification 
of Adad with Ramman. 

3 , Nin-ib.— The god whose name is written ideo- 
graphically NIN-IB has lately been shown to be 
represented in Aram, translations by nmiK (Cla-v 
Bab. Exp. Univ. Penn. x. 8 f.; JAOSxxviiL 135 ff • 
Studies in Memory of W. B. Harper, i. 287 ff')’ 
This, he thinks, diould be read En-mashii=En- 
marti, the Sumer, equivalent of Bel-amurru 
‘lord of the Amorite.’ In this case NIN-IB 
would be a god of the West who had migrated 
to Babylonia ; but the equivalence with En%narti 
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is very doubtful, and the name seems to be too old 
in Babylonia to have come in with the Amorites 
(see Jastrow, Bel. der Bab. u. Ass. i. 57). More 
plausible is the pronunciation En-nammashti, 
\ lord of the creatures’ (Hroznjf, RS, 1908, p. 339 ff. ), 
in which case this is a genuine old Bab. divinity. 
He appears in the Amama letters in the place- 
name Bit-NIN-IB, near Gebal (Winckler, 65. 31), 
and near Jerusalem (183. 15), also in the personal 
name 'Ahd-N IN-IB (53, 39), in all of which cases 
it is possible that he is merely the Bab. equivalent 
of some native Can. deity. 

4. Anu, the Bab. sky-god, is perhaps found in 
Anaharath (Jos 19'°), which appears already in 
the list of Thutmose III. (No. 52) as (^E)-nu-h{e)-r-tU‘, 
also in Ben-Ana (Amama, 125. 35). 

5. Lahmu, the god of fertility, is perhaps found 
in Beth-lehem (so Tomkins, Sayce). Beth-ephrath, 
‘house of fertility,’ which is found as an explana- 
tory gloss in Mic 5* (LXX), seems to confirm this 
view. That Bethlehem was the seat of a regular 
cult is evident from 1 S 20’'- where David is 
said to have gone to Bethlehem to perform the 
annual sacrifices of his clan. 

6. Nabu, Nebo, the patron god of Borsippa, the 
scribe of the gods, appears in the toivn Nebo in 
Moab (Nu 32°- °®), also Nebo in Judah (Ezr 2°® 10“, 
Nell 7®°), and Mount Nebo in Moab (Nu 33'^ Dt 
32« 34'). 

7. Nergal, the war-god, is found on a seal- 
cylinder of Canaanitish workmanship, discovered 
in the Amama level at Taanach, which bears 
the inscription, ‘Atanahili, son of Hfl'bsi, servant 
of Nergal.’ In this case the possibility must be 
reckoned with that Nergal is the Bab. equivalent 
of a native deity, but in any case it rives an 
interesting evidence of the syncretism that was 
going on in Canaan during this period (Sellin, 
Tell Ta'annek, pp. 27, 105). Nergal is also men- 
tioned in the letter of the king of Alashia 
(Cyprus) (Winckler, 25. 13, 37), A tablet con- 
taining the myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal was 
found among the tablets at Tell el-Amaraa. 

8. Sheba’. — In the Bab. pantheon there is a 
deity Sihitti, ' the Seven,’ who is identified with 
the Pleiades. ‘The Seven’ are also a group of 
evil demons that are often mentioned in incanta- 
tions (Zimmem, KAT^ 413, 459). The worship of 
Sheba', ‘seven,’ in Palestine is show by the 
woman’s name Bath-Sheba' , daughter of Sheba', 
and by several other OT personal names. The 
place-name Be’er-Sheba' is most naturally ex- 
plained with reference to this cult. 

Seals representing various Bab. divinities have 
been found in the Amorite levels at Gezer, and 
one tablet commonly called the ‘Zodiacal tablet,’ 
found in debris contemporary with the Amarna 
letters, bears the emblems of a large number of 
the Bab. gods (BEFSt, 1907, pp. 245, 263; 1908, 
pp. 2611., 78, 186, 208, 245). In tlie light of 
this evidence we may safely infer that the Amorites 
were familiar with the Bab. relirion, and that 
many Bab. gods won an established place in their 
pantlieon. ^lany of the Bab. elements in the 
later Heb. religion were probably learned by the 
Hebrews from the Canaanites. 

(/) Enyptian divinities in Caruxan. — During the 
Neolithic period there is no evidence of Egyptian 
intervention in Palestine, but in the earliest Semitic 
period such intervention began. Eng Snofru of 
the IVth dynasty (c. 2900 u.C.) brought pedar- 
wood from Lebanon (Breasted, Anc. Bec. i. 66). 
Under Pepi I. of the Vlth dynasty, Palestine was 
invaded by an Egyptian army under the leader- 
ship of Una (Breasted, op. cit. i. 142 f.). The 
excavations at Gezer show that Egyptian influence 
was strong there at least as early as 2500 S.C., 
and this influence continued througliout the entire 


history of this city (PEFSt, 1903, p. 309). Scarabs 
of every dynasty from the Vlth onward have been 
foimd in the various levels, and are an important 
aid in determining the chronology of the mound. 
A funerary statue, bearing an Egyp. inscription 
of the Vlth dynasty, has also been found at Gezei 
(BEFSt, 1903, pp. 36, 125). From the period ol 
the Xllth djmasty a burial-cave has been dis- 
covered, containing a number of interments that 
are thoroughly Egyptian, with the exception of 
embalming (BEFSt, 1905, p. 316; 1906, p. 122). 
A stele and a statuette of the Xllth dynasty have 
also been unearthed (BEFSt, 1904, p. 121 ; 1906, 
p. 122). The traces of early Egyptian influence in 
Taanach and Megiddo are less numerous ; still they 
are not wanting. The seal-cylinder of the g[am- 
murabi period, discovered by Sellin at Taanach, 
bears also Egyptian emblems— an interesting 
evidence of the meeting in Palestine of the two 
great civilizations of antiquity. Under dynasties 
XVIII.-XIX. (1600-1200 B.c.) Canaan was almost 
continuously under Egyptian rule, and its civili- 
zation received a strong Egj’ptian impress. A 
large Egyp. hieroglyph of the XIXth dynasty 
indicates the existence of an Egyp. temple or 
palace at Gezer (BEFSt, 1908, p. 200). At Tell 
esh-Shihab, near Damascus, there is a votive stele 
of Seti I. (BEFSt, 1904, p. 78). At Sa'adiyeh, 
east of the Sea of Galilee, is a monument of 
Ramses II. (ZDPFxiv. p. 142), and at the mouth 
of the Nahr el-Kelb, near Beirut, are inscriptions of 
several Egyp. kings. In view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that Egyp. religion found consider- 
able acceptance in ancient Canaan. 

1. Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love, was 
! early identified with ^Ashtart, as is shown by 
[ the artistic representations of this goddess. She 

has frequently the horns and other attributes of 
I Hathor (see above, p. 182). The Ba'alat of Gebal 
was represented in precisely the same manner 
as Hathor, with the solar disk between two horns 
(Meyer, Gesch.'^ ii. 1, p. 394), and in Egypt she was 
know as the Hathor of Gebal (Miiller, Asien, 
p. 314). 

2. Bes, the ugly dwarf-god, was more popular 
in Canaan than any other Egyptian deity. Numer- 
ous images of him are found in the mounds at 
all levels (BEFSt, 1903, p. 122; 1904, p. 288 ; Sellin, 
Tell Ta'annek, p. 105). 

3. Other Egyptian figures, supposed to represent 
Ptah, Osiris, Sebek, etc., have been found in 
single specimens (BEFSt, 1903, pp. 48, 122; Sellin, 
TeU Ta'annek, p. 107). 

4- Scarabs were used as amulets in Canaan as 
in Egypt, and were buried with the dead. They 
have been found in large numbers (BEFSt, 1902, 
p. 365 ; 1903, pp. 21, 390 ; 1904, pp. 20, 224 ; 1905, 
pp. 186, 188 ; 1907, p. 266 ; Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, 

p. 111). 

5. Amon-Re, the patron of Thebes, and the 
chief god of the empire so long as Thebes was 
the capital, received much compulsory service 
in Canaan during the period of the Egyptian 
supremacy. After his victorious campaigns, 1 hut- 
mose III. gave three cities in Northern Syria 
to Amon (Breasted, Anc. Bee. ii. 223). In the 
Amama letters (Knudtzon, 59. 9) the people of 
Tunip say : ‘ The gods and the (wooden) imitashshu 
naprillan of the king of Egypt dwell in Tunip.’ 
Rio- Addi of Gebal invokes Amon as ‘ the god of 
the king ’ (Winckler, 54. 4). In another letter he 
couples him with the Ba'alat of Gebal (Winckler, 
67. 5). Amon also occurs in one of the tablets 
from Taanach (Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, p. 119). In 
other cases Amon was identified with the native 
sun-god Shamash. Thus Rib-Addi combmes 
Shamash with the Ba'alat of Gebal in the same 
manner in which he combines Amon (Winckler, 
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87. 62 ff.). Similarly, Avhen Abimilki of Tyre 
calls the Pharaoh Shamash, he is thinking of 
Amon (WinoWer, 150. 6 If.). One Canaanite bears 
a name compounded with Amon, namely, Aman- 
liathi (Winclder, 134). Kamses ni. records the 
building of a temple in Zahi, in Syria, where there 
was a great statue of this god, to which the 
people of Sjuia brought their presents (Breasted, 
Anc. Bee. iv. 123). It was also customary for the 
Pharaoh to send an image of Amon to one of 
his friends in Canaan upon whom he wished to 
confer honour. Thus, in the reign of Ramses XII. 
(c. 1100 B.C.), Hrihor, the high priest of Amon 
at Thebes, sent a ceitain Wenamon to carry an 
image called ‘Amon of the Way’ to Gebal, and 
to bring back thence cedar-wood (Breasted, Anc. 
Bee. iv. 278 If.), Incidentally it is mentioned that 
the forefathers of the king of Gebal had spent 
their days sacrificing to Amon (p. 283). This 
king of Gebal had a butler called Pen-Amon 
(p. 284). The cult of Amon never took a strong 
hold upon the affection of the Canaanites, for he 
was identified in their minds with the exactions 
of the Egyptian government. So soon as Egyptian 
authority was relaxed, his worship died out, and 
it has left no traces in an^ of the place-names 
of the land. The report of enamon snows clearly 
how Amon had lost prestige in Canaan by the 
time of the XXth dynasty. 

6. The cult of fiie Pharaoh. — In Egypt the 
Pharaoh was Avorshipped as an incarnation of 
Amon-Re, and in the palmy d^s of Egyptian rule 
this dogma Avas enforced m Cfanaan. The image 
of the kin" Avas set up in certain cities alongside 
of that of Amon, and on stated occasions the 
Syrian princes were retired to pay homage to 
it (Winckler, 51. 9 f.). The Avorship of the king 
seems to have consisted chiefly in the burning 
of incense ; hence, Avhen a beleaguered toAvn Avished 
to surrender, it signified this by holding up a 
lighted censer on its battlements (MUller, Asien, 
p. 305). One of these censers found at Megiddo 
IS depicted in the frontispiece of Schumacher’s 
Tell el-Mniesellim. Tlie Avriters of the Tell el- 
Amama letters address the king as ‘my lord, 
lord of the lands, my father, my sun, the sun of 
heaven, the sun of the lands, my god, the breath 
of my life.’ Occasionally they append ‘son of 
Shamash ’ as a translation of the Egyp. title ‘ son 
of Re,’ Avith the absurd result that tne Pharaoh 
is entitled both ‘ sun ’ and ‘ son of the sun.’ 
These Avere conventional formulas that the 
Canaanites did not take at all seriously, and 
the moment that Egyptian rule Avas relaxed the 
Avorship of the Pharaoh ceased along AA-ith that of 
his father Amon-Re. 

II. The Sanctuaries of Canaan.— ( a) Soly 
cities. — A large number of places in Canaan shoAv 
by the meanings of their names that they Avere 
set apart as sanctuaries. 

Thus, in the annals ol Thutmose in., we meet l^adesh, 'the 
eanctuaiy ’ (No. 1)= Amarnn ^idshi ; Bosah, ' osylum ' (No. 8)= 
Amarna ^azi; ‘eacriflee’ (No. 6)=5ru6iji (Amama 

127); 'No-r-p-’a, ‘healing-place’ (No. 29), ci. JirpeM (Jos 
18*i); Akshaph, ' sorcery’ (No. 40); Eekalayim, ‘two temples’ 
^o. 89). In the Amama letters we meet in Northern Syria 
Sit-arlia, ‘house of the new moon’ (Knudtzon, S3. 29); Mt. 
NIB-IB (AVinckler, 65. SI); Bit-tiri, ‘house of the turtle- 
dove * (?) (AA'inckler, 82. 12) ; Bur-Bclem. ‘ the well of §elem ’ 
(AA’inckler, 71. C4, 67) ; ^iduna, Sidon (from the god Sid) ; in 
Palestine west of the Jordan, Ajaluna, ‘stag-town’ O' 'nchler, 
173. 20); Bit-XIX-IB (AVinckler, 183. 16); Uru-salim, ‘city of 
Sholem ’ ; in Palestine east of the Jordan, Ashtarli OVincklcr, 
142. 10, 237. 21). 

Many place-names in Israel show by their meaning, or by 
something connected Avith them, that they ore survivals of 
ancient Can. sanctuaries. Such are Beer-Sneba, ‘the well of 
the Seven’; llebron, ‘alliance’; Carmel, ‘garden,’ in Judah, 
where a feast occurred (1 S 257.7) and where there Avas a 
standing-stone (1 S 1617); Belh-' Anath, ‘house of 'Anath' 
(Jos 19" etc.); Kirjalh-Je'arim, or Ba'al Judah (Jos 169), where 
the ark aass long deposited (1 S 671, 2 S 67) ; ‘Enshemesh, 
‘spring of the sun’ (Jos 167 1817); MigdaUGad, ‘tower of 


the god of fortune ’ (Jos 1637) ; Beth-Leliem, ‘ house of Lahmu ’ ; 
Belh-Dagon, ‘house of Dagon’ (Jos 1641); Jabne-el, ‘a god 
builds,’ apparently the name of a deified ancestor (Jos 16*1); 
Ba'at-peraUm, ‘Ba'al of the clefts’ (2 S 620 ); Baal-hamon 
(Ca fill) ; 'Emelf ha-elah, ‘ valley of the sacred tree ’ (1 S 1716) ; 
Jezre-el, ‘a god sows,’ apparently a deified ancestor (Jos 
1656); Eebo, named after the Bab. god Nabu (Ezr 279 1043); 
Ir-nalfash, ‘ city of the serpent ’ (1 Ch 417) ; 'Emel;-rephaim, 
the valley of the ghosts’ (Jos 168); Gilgal, ‘the stone circle’ 
Dt 1180 etc.) ; Mxfpah, ‘a place of worship for the Israelites’ 
1 S 7® 10l76f-) ; Eamah, ‘the height,’ where sacrifice occurred 
Jl S 917, cf. Hos 68) ; Gibeath-na-elohim, ‘ the hill of God ’ 
(1 8 105) ; Ba'al-tamar, ‘ Ba'al ol the palm-tree ’ (Jg 2033) ; 
Oibttm, ‘the height,’ where there was a great high place 
(1 K 3*); ‘Analhoth, ‘the ‘Anatlis,’ AA-here a family of priests 
was settled (1 K 278, Jer 11); Bob, AA-here there Avas a temple 
and a priesthood of Jahweh (1 8 229g.) ; Ba'al-hazor, ‘ Ba’al of 
the enclosure ’ (2 8 1873) ; Beth-el, ‘ house of the god ’ ; Timnath- 
Iferea, ‘precinct of the sun’ (Jg 29) ; Ba'al-shuisha (2 K 447); 
Shiloh, where there Avas a temple of Jahweh (1 8 19.24); 
Sheehem, where there was a holy tree, ‘the oak of the 
diviner’ (Gn IS®, Dt 1130), a holy stone (Jos 2478), and an 
altar (On 127 33a)) ; 'Ophrah, ‘young gazelle,’ where there 
was a holy tree and a holy stone (Jg 6); Pir’athon, where 
was shown the grave of the hero 'Abdon (Jg 1215) ; 'Ayyalon, 
‘stag-town,’ where there was a grave of the hero ’Eyion 
(Jg 1217 ; note the identity of the consonants in the name of 
the hero and of the place); Jiphta^-el, ‘the god opens’ 
(Jos 1914 - 27), apparently the name ol a tribal hero ; Oibe'ath 


Bethshemeeh, ‘house of the sun’ (Jos 19^, 1 § 614.18), c^ed 


was a temple (Jg 1839); ’Ashtaroth, ‘the Astartes,’ probably 
to be read as a singular 'Ashtart (Jos Be'eihtarah, or 
Beth-'Alhtart (Jos 2177); Zaphon, ‘the north’ (Jos 1877); 
llijpah, 'the watch-tower,’ connected Avlth the legends of 
Jacob and Laban (On 81), and a place of assembly for Israel 
(Jg 1111); Mohanaim, where the angels of God appeared to 
Jacob ran 827- S); penuel, ‘face of the god’ (Gn 3231); Goren 
ha-a(ad, where Jacob was buried (Gn 6 OI- 11 ) ; 'Ataroth, whence 
Mesha carried away ‘the altar of its beloved,’ i.e. its god 
(Mesha Inser. line 20) ; Ba'al-Pe-or (Nu 25S4s etc.) ; Eebo, named 


acacias,’ where Israel was seduced to Moabite rites cka 25i, 
Hos 919). In all these cases it is probable that we are 
dealing Avith ancient Can. sanctuaries that were appropriated 
more or less completely by the Israelites to the service of 
Jahweh. 

(6) Sacred natural objects . — The sanctity of the 
pieces that have just been mentioned Avas due in 
most cases to the presence in them of some aAVe- 
inspiring natural object in Avhich the deity Avas 
believed to manifest his presence. Such Avere 
springs, trees, mountains, and caves. All of these 
holy objects that AA’e meet in the OT Avere doubt- 
less an inheritance from the Canaanites (see Baal 
vol. ii. pp. 285-288, Avhere full lists are given)! 
The sanctua^ at Sinai seems to have been a cave 
(Ex 33”, 1 K 19”) j so also at Hebron ((5n 239). 
In Gezer a cave -was reverenced by the primitive 
Neolithic inhabitants, and retained its sanctity as 
part of the high place doAvn through Semitic times 
(PEFSt, 1903, p. 24). 

(c) High places . — In connexion Avith such holy 
objects, sacred enclosures, known as bawAth, ‘hich 
places,’ Avere established. In the earliest times 
these were open to the sky, being merely fenced 
off from the adjacent territoij by AA-alls or lines of 
stones. The high place at Tell es-Sfifi AA-aa rect- 
angular in form. At the two eiiifc there Avere 
small chambers, and on one side Avas the entrance 
(Bliss-Macalister, Excavations, fig. 9). Most of 
the sanctuaries of Canaan were of this simple tvne 
and remained so throughout the entire Israelitish 
period. No certain traces of covered temples have 
been discovered in the excavations ; nevertheless 
it is certain that such temples existed in the larner 
cities. We have noticed already the one that 
Ramses m. built for Amon-Re in Zahi, and in the 
letter of Rib-Addi of Gebal (Winclder 71 59) we 
read : ‘ Let not the long, my lord, neglect the city, 
for there is much silver and gold in it ; great aatII be 
the spoil in its temple (bit-ilanishi) if it is captured.’ 
The mention of ‘gods,’ i.e. images, that have bees 
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carried off from other places also suggests that 
there must have been houses in which these images 
were kept. A small terra-cotta model from Gezer 
■represents a deity seated within a covered edifice 
(PEFSt, 1908, p. 22). The OT alludes frequently 
to the high places of the Canaanites, mostly in 
commands to destroy them. The equipment of the 
high places consisted of — 

1. Masseb6th, or standing-stones. — In all Semitic 
lands the most primitive and the most persistent 
symbols of the deity were the massebdth, or 
standing-stones (see Masseba). Tall, slender 
stones were phallic emblems and represented male 
divinities, while small conical stones depicted the 
female breast and represented female di'vinities 
(see ‘Ashtart, 4 ; Spoer, ZATW, p. 286). The 
OT frequently refers to these as used by the 
Canaanites, and commands that they shall be 
destroyed lest they seduce the Israelites to worship 
strange gods (Ex 23“ 34*^ Lv 26’, Dt 7® 12®). 
These prohibitions date from a late period. In 
early times Israel appropriated the ma^sebdth of 
its predecessors, and dedicated them to the service 
of Jahweh. A large number of these sacred 
stones are mentioned in the earlier writings of the 
OT (see Baal, vol. ii. p. 287). They were probably 
inherited from the earlier inhabitants of the land. 
In the list of Thutmose ill. (No. 11) we meet 
Kirjath-nesib, ‘ town of the standing-stone ’ 
(Muller, OZZ ii. 138). The excavations have 
revealed such pillars in the high places of all the 
cities. At Tell es-S&fi there were three standing- 
stones within the sacred enclosure (Bliss-MacaJister, 
fig. 9). At Gezer there was an alignment of eight 
huge stones. The second stone in the line from 
N. to S. is much smaller than the rest, and has 
been worn smooth by rubbing, kissing, or sacri- 
ficing upon it. It was evidently the most sacred 
object in the temenos, and the conjecture is reason- 
able that it was the symbol of the mother-goddess 
'Ashtart, whose plaques are found in such large 
numbers in all levels of the mound. She was the 
analogue of the ancient Semitic matriarch. Conse- 
quently the seven tall stones in the line must 
represent male di'vinities who were regarded as the 
poilyandrous consorts of 'Ashtart (see PEFSt, 
1903, p. 25 ff., 287 ; 1904, pp. 118, 196 ; Macalister, 
Bible Side-Lights, p. 67 [a photograph of the 
stones is given on p. 61]). The enormous number 
of phallic emblems foimd in the strata covering 
the floor of the high place prove that it was 
devoted to the cult of the reproductive forces 
of Nature {PEFSt, 1903, p. 36). Two pillars 
surrounded with cup-marks were found by Sellin 
in the high place at Taanach {Tell Ta'annek, p. 
104). Pillars with cup-marks imon them were 
discovered by Schumacher at Megiddo {Tell el- 
Mutesellim, pp. 103 If., 125 If., 163 ff.). These 
pillars, unlike those at Gezer, are artificially 
hewn, and hence should perhaps be classified as 
liammantm rather than maqslbbth (see Baal, vol. 
i'i. p. 287). 

2. Asherim. — The itshertm, or sacred posts, were 
indispensable accessories of Canaanite nigh places 
(see art. Poles). The Hebrews adopted these from 
the Canaanites along with the mas^ebdth, and they 
were used in the cult of Jahweh down to the 
Deuteronomie reformation. After that time an 
effort was made to destroy them (Ex 34’®, Dt 7® 
12®). At an early date 'Ashtart was confused rvith 
her symbol, so that Ashera was used as a proper 
name. She appears in Babylonia, in connexion 
with the Amorite migration, in tablets of the 
Hammurabi d3Tiasty. In one inscription^ set up 
in honour of jHammurabi by a certain Ibi- 
Ashratum, she appears as 'Ashratum, bride of the 
king of heaven, mistress of luxury and splendour, 
dwmling in the mountain, the merciful one who 


reverently supplicates her husband’ (Hommel, 
Aufs, u. Abh. p. 211 ff.). In a seal published by 
Sayce {ZA -vi. 161) she is coupled with Eamman 
in the same manner as 'Ashtart is coupled else- 
where; and in a hymn she is associated with 
Amurru, the equivalent of Eamman (Eeisner, 
Hymn. p. 139). In Babylonia, Ashera is regardecl 
as_ a goddess of the desert, or of the west-land 
(Zimmern, KATF 432). Abd-Ashirta, ‘servant of 
Ashera,’ is mentioned in the Amama letters more 
frequently than any other person. In one letter 
(Winckler, 40. 3) he calls himself 'Abd-Ash-ta. 
[ar]-ti, i.e. ‘servant of 'Ashtart,’ which shows the 
equivalence of the two names. In one of the 
tablets from Taanach (Sellin, p. 113) we read : ‘If 
the finger of the goddess Ashirat shall indicate, 
let one observe and obey.’ The itshertm, being 
made of wood, have not survived in any of the 
mounds of Palestine. 

3. Altars. — In the most ancient high places there 
were probably no altars. The masseba served both 
as idol and as altar. Subsequently a separate 
stone or a mound of earth was set apart for purposes 
of sacrifice. In the high place of Gezer no altar 
was found, but a hollowed block of stone standing 
near one of the pillars may have been used to 
receive blood or offerings {PEFSt, 1903, p. 31). 
At Taanach, in the lowest Semitic level, Sellin 
found a rock-hewn altar with cup-marks and a 
drain for canying off the blood (Sellin, pp. 34, 103). 
A similar rock-altar was found by Schumacher at 
Megiddo {Tell el-Mutesellim, p. 165 ff.). In both 
of these cases remains of sacrifices and religions 
emblems found on the spot leave no doubt as to 
the character of the stone blocks. The altars of 
the Canaanites are mentioned repeatedly in the 
OT (Ex 34’®, Dt 7® 12®, Jg 2®), and it is probable 
that the famous altars which the Israelites traced 
back to patriarchal times were derived from 
their predecessors (Gn 12®® 13®' “ 22® 26“ 33“ 
SS’*®'). 

4. Images. — Images were not a part of the 
equipment of most or the high places, for in early 
times the masseba served both as idol and as altar. 
The OT mentions ma^^ebOth, hammdntm, itshertm, 
and altars, as found in the Canaanite high places, 
but rarely images (Jg 6“, 2 Ch 14®'® 34®'®). Never- 
theless, idols were in use in the larger cities. _ In 
an Amarna letter (Winckler, 105. 27) Eib-Addi of 
Gebal ■writes to the Pharaoh : ‘ If no troops are at 
hand, then send ships that may fetch us alive to 
my lord along with the gods.’ Here evidently 
images are meant. In another letter (Winckler, 
138 rev. 18 ff.) Akizzi of Qatna ■writes: ‘O lord, 
thy fathers made Shamash, the god of my father, 
and put their name upon him. But now the king 
of the Hittites has carried off Shamash, the god of 
my father. Let the king know, accordingly, how 
it stands with the god ; and if Shamash, the god 
of my father, is to return to me, then let the heart 
of my lord care for him and give gold for Shamash, 
the god of my father, as thy fathers have done, 
and let my lord put his name upon Shamash along 
with the former one.’ This shows that in this 
period, as in later times, idols were taken prisoners 
of war, and that conquerors were in the habit of 
carving their names upon them (cf. KIB i. 26 f.; 
u.62f., 130f.). 

Images such as might have been used for public 
worship have not been found in any of the mounds 
of Palestine. The 'Ashtart plaques, which ha've 
been excavated in such numbers, were apparently 
not meant for worship, but for presentation as gifts 
to the goddess, like the votive figures that have 
been discovered at the Argive Hermum, Delos, and 
other ancient Greek sanctuaries. The fact that 
they are always broken shows that, when they 
haa accumulated in too great quantities, they 
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were destroyed by the priests in order to prevent buried. It is clear that these are intended as 
their being used again. Apart from these, and substitutes for child-sacrifice. The lamp, the 
the little figures of deities imported from Egypt, symbol of life, takes the place of the life of the 
representations of gods in human form are rare in child. In a few cases both the sign and the thing 
Canaan. It is uncertain whether the few statu- signified are deposited together. Lamp and bo-ad 
ettes that have been found are really idols {PEFSt, deposits become increasingly frequent in the upper 
1907, p. 246 ; 1908, p. 23 ; Schumacher, Tell el- Canaanite and Israelite levels, and jar-buriaJs 
Mutesellim, p. 61 ; Vincent, Canaan, ch. iii.). decrease in the same ratio, until, about the time 
Evidently fetish-stones continued to be the chief of the Exile, jar-burials cease altogether and only 
symbols of the great gods down to late times, lamp and bowl deposits remain {PEFSt, 1903. 
Figures of animal-gods are more common (see pp. lOf., 228, 299, SOBff.). 

aWe, p. 181). 5- Incense. — ^It is known from the Egyptian in- 

III. Religious rites of the Canaanites. — scriptions that incense was ofiered to the Pharaoh 

I. Animal-sacrifice. — Massebdth and altars imply (Muller, Asien, p. 305), and there is no doubt that 
the existence of sacrifice. " We must suppose that it was also presented to the gods. In the annals 
the zehah, or sacrificial meal, as it was practised of Thntmose in. it is often mentioned as part of 
among the Arabs, Hebrews, and other Semites, the tribute from Canaan (see Breasted, Anc. Pec., 
existed also in Canaan. Animals that were re- Index, fi.v, ‘Incense’). ThetoivnicftonaA, ‘frank- 
garded as proper for food were brought to the incense’ (Jg 21“), is mentioned already in the list 
sacred stone or altar and were slain upon it, and of Thntmose ni. (No. 10). Incense-bumers have 
the blood was poured out at the base of the stone, been found in the mounds (Schumacher, Tell el- 
Parts of the animal were then given to the god by Mutesellim, frontispiece), 

throwing them into a pit, or by burning ; and 6. Libations must also have been offered, but it 
other parts were eaten by the worshippers in a is difficult to tell which of the vessels found in the 
meal of communion. The report of Wenamon mounds were used for this purpose. A sherd of 
speaks of a daily sacrifice offered in the fortress of the Israelite period from Lachish (Bliss, p. 102) 
Zakar-ba'aJ, king of Gebal (Breasted, Ane. Pee. bears apparently the inscription lonV, ‘ for making 
iv. 280 f.). Direct e-vidences of animal-sacrifices libation.’ ® 

are not frequent in the mounds, since the eating of 7* Music. — A. large rattle was found in the 
the animals resulted in the scattering of their temple enclosure at Gezer (PEFSt, 1903, p, 46). 
skeletons. Nevertheless, accumulations of bones Similar ones have been discovered at *La"ohish 
in the strata near all the high places make it (Bliss, pp. 117, 120), and at Taanach (Sellin, p. 19). 
evident that among the Canaanites, as among the It is conjectured that they were used in the cult 
early Hebrews, eve^ slaughter was at the same like the sistra of the Egyptians, to mark time in 
time a sacrifice (cf. PEFSt, 1902, p. 32). the chanting of hymns. Musical instruments 

2. Infant-sacrifice. — Traces of infant-sacrifice were part of the spoil carried away from Canaan 

are much more clear. In the Canaanite levels of by the Egyptians; and two Egyptian instruments 
all the mounds, jars containing the bones of new- the ken'noru, or ‘ lyre,’ and the7ta(ajf, or ‘castanet ’ 
bom infants have been found in large numbers, have Semitic names, and were pro'bably derived 
buried beneath the floors of the high paces, under from Canaan, The presence of musical instru- 
the comers and thresholds of houses, and in other ments implies the e^tence of song, and song 
places where sacrifice would naturally occur implies a development of poetry. If there wm 
(P etrie, Tell el-He^, p. 32 ; PEFSt, 1902, pp. 303, secular song, there was doubtless also song in the 
352; 1903, pp. 32 ff, 121; 1904, p. 119; 1906, pp. service of the gods, as in Egypt and Babylonia 
63 f., 117 f., 159 ; Sellin, p. 35 ; Schumacher, p. 18). Such poetic efifeions addressed to the Pharaoh as 
With these infants were deposited small jars con- we meet in the letters of Yabitiri, governor of 
tabling food and drink. In some instances the Joppa (Winckler, No. 214), or of Abimilki king 
bones showed signs of burning, but usually this of Tyre (Winckler, 149), would scarcely have been 
was not the case. The jars were often filled with possible, if the scribe had not been familiar with 
fine sea-sand. It is evident that first-bom infants hymns to the gods. The long influence of Bab 
were mcrificed in honour of the mother-goddess, civilization in (Janaan also makes it probable that 
the giver of children. Such rites were common the psalm-type of composition had mready found 
among all the Semites (see Amsionites, vol. i. p. its way into that land, ^ 

391) ; it is not surprising, therefore, to find them 8, Amulets, designed to protect the wearer 
among the Amorites. against e-vil influences, were worn by the Canaan- 

3. Sacrifice of adults was not so common as ites in all periods. The most common type was 
sacrifice of children; stUl it was occasionally the so-called ‘Horus-eyes,’ derived from Egypt 
practised. In several cases the upper halves of and intended to protect the wearer against 
bodies have been found in tombs, while the lower evil eye (PEFSt, 1903, p. 213; Breasted, Ancient 
halves are missing. The analogy of rites in other Pecords, Index, s.v. ‘ Eye-amulets ’). For other 
parts of the world leads to the conjecture that tjrpes of amulets see Vincent, Canaan, p. 176 f 
these are cases of sacrifice (PEFSt, 1903, pp. 17 ff., and artt. Charms and Amulets. 

61 ; 1908, p. 186). The skull of a man was found 9, Divination. — In one of the cuneiform letters 
in the high place at Gezer (PEFSt, 1903, p. 225; from Taanach we read; ‘If the finger of the 
1904, p. 118). In a bank of hard earth near the goddess Ashirat shall indicate, let one observe 
high mace a number of human bones were found and obey’ (Sellin, jp. 113), This shows that sooth- 
(PEFSt, 1903, p. 317). The head of a girl -was saying was practised at sanctuaries, as in later 
also found near the standing-stones (PEFSt, 1907, Israel. The existence of oracles is further eatab- 
p. 268). Foundation-sacrifices of adults, buried lished by the names of many Canaanitish holy 
under the comers of buildings, are frequent in places; e.g. Akshaph, ‘divination’ (Jos IF etc.) - 
all the mounds (PEFSt, 1903, p. 224 ; 1904, p. ^ En-mishpat, ‘ the spring of decision,’ at Kad^jl 
391; 1905, p, 198; 1908, p. 186; MNDPV, 1905, ‘the sanctuary’; the terebinth of moreh., ‘the 
p. 10). oracle ’ (Gn 12“'- 13'®) ; the terebinth of me'onenim, 

4. Lamp and bowl deposits. — In the period ‘ the diviners’ (JgO^); Gibe'ath ham-moreh, ‘hill 
contemporaneous -ivith Egyptian rule in Canaan, of the oracle’ (Jg 7'). 

deposits of lamps placed between two bowls begin 10. Priests. — Sanctuaries and oracles imply the 
to occur under the comers or thresholds of houses, existence of priests who guarded the shrines and 
in positions where formerly sacrificed infants were cultivated the means of divination, like the old 
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Arab kahanat and the old Heb. Icdhdntm. In a 
letter of Rib-Addi of Gebal to the Pharaoh 
(Knudtzon, S3. 52), mention is made of a certain 
‘ Ummahnu, whose husband is Ishkuru, handmaid 
of the Ba’alat.’ Evidentljy she was a priestess of 
the great goddess of Gebal. Akizzi of Qatna com- 
plains of the Hittites that they have burned the 
city and carried away its gods and its mu-ti people. 
From the connexion mu-ti can hardly mean any- 
thing else than ‘ priests.’ 

II. Prophets. — The report of 'VVenamon (c. 1100 
B.C.) relates of the king of Gebal : ‘Now while he 
sacrificed to his gods, the god seized one of the 
noble youths, m^ing him frenzied, so that he 
said, Bring the god hither ! Bring the messenger 
of Amon I _. . . Now, while the frenzied youth 
continued in frenzy during the night, I found a 
ship bound for Egypt’ (Breasted, Anc. Bee. iv. 
280). This shows that the ecstatic prophets of 
Ba'al and Ashera that we meet in later Heb. 
history were no new thing among the Canaanites 
(1 K 18’»). 

Of other Canaanite religious institutions we have 
no direct eridence, and can only draw inferences 
from_ the analogy of the Hebrews and of other 
Semitic peoples. In all probability the ritual of 
the Canaanites did not differ greatly from that of 
Israel in the pre-prophetic period. 

LTrEBATTRE. — See the bibliographies under 'Auu, 'Ashtart, 
and Baal, and, in addition, Petrie, Tell el-Hesy (1891) ; W. M. 
Miiller, Asien und Europa naeh allagypl. DtnkmdUm (1893); 
Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities (1891); Winckler, Die Thon- 
tafeln von Tell-el-Atnama (—KIB v., 1896 (Eng. tr. The Telt-el- 
Amarna Letters]) ; Trampe, Syrien tor dem Eindringen der 
Tffraeiften (1S9S) ; von Gail, Altisr. KuUstatten (IS9S) ; Paton, 
The Early Bistory of Syria and Palestine (1901); Bliss- 
Macalister, Excavations in Palestine during the years 1B9S- 
7900 (1902) ; Macalister, ‘ Reports on the Excavation ot Oezer,' 
PEFSt, 1902-9; Maspero, Bist. anc. des peupla d’orient 
JlOOl n.) I Sellin, Tell Ta'annek (1904); Lagrange, Eludes »ur 
les religions simitimies (1905); Ranke, Early Bab. Personal 
Barnes from the published Tablets of the so-called Bammurabi 
Dyitasty (1905); W. M. Muller, Egyptological Researches 
(1900); Bieasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (190G-7), with 
valuable index ; Petrie, Researches in Sinai (1906) ; Mac- 
alister, Bible Side-Liahts from the Mound of Gexer (1907); 
Vincent, Canaan d'apris Vexploration rlcenU (1907); 
Thureau-Dangin, ‘Diesumer. und akkad. Konigsinscbriften ’ 
{= Vorderasiat. Bibliothek, i. 1 [1907]); W. M. Miiller, 
‘Die Palostinaliste Thutmosis m.,’ JLTI’G xii. 1 [1907J; 
Hoschander, ‘Die Personennamen aul dein Obelisk des 
Xtanishtusu,' ZA xx. (1907] 240 ; Knudtzon, Oie Bl-Amama- 
Tafeln (1907 B.); Schumacher, Tell el-Mulescllim (1908); 
Cook, The Reli^on of Ancient Palestine (1908); Breasted, 
A Bistory of Egyptil (1908) ; Cormack, Egypt in Asia (1908) ; 
H. P. Smith, ‘ Theophorous Proper Names in the Old Testi- 
inent,’ in Old Test, and Sem. Studies in Memory of IF. R. 
Barper (1908), pp. 35-64 ; Spoer, * Versuoh einer Erklarungdes 

7 - V ; — Dolmen, Mai- und Schalensteinen 

xxviii. (1908] 271; E. Meyer, CescA._<7«s 
■ ■ ■ ■ , Dalman, ‘Napflocher,' in Palastina- 

JUArJifcA, 1908, pp. 23-53 ; Gressmann, 'Dolmen, Masseben, 
und Napflocher,' ZATW xxtx. (1909] USB.; Seilin, ‘Profan 
Oder sakral,’ Memnon, ii. (1909] 211 fl. A useful summary of 
recent results of research will be found in Driver's Modem 
Research ns illustrating the Bible (Schweich Lectures, 1908), 
esp. LectL ii. and iji, LEWIS BaYLES PATON. 

CANDLE. — The root of this word appears in 
the Lat. candere, ‘ to shine ’ ; the term itself js 
directly derived from candela, an old word_ in 
Latin speech, having apparently the same meaning. 
It came in with Christianity, and has held_ a 
])rominent place in our literature ever since, owing 
doubtless to the use of candles in religious aud 
superstitious customs, and the figurative and sym- 
bolical fissociations of thought connected with this 
use. The importance of the term in English speech 
is well shown in Murray’s OED. Here we shall 
confine attention to religious and ecclesiastical 
usage. , „ . 

The use of artificial lights in religious cere- 
monies and observances is not by _ any means 
confined to the Christian CJiurch ; it lias been 
characteristic of religious customs far into anti- 
quity, and is not to be explained b)' considerntions 
of utility alone. It springs from a sense of the 


symbolism inherent in Nature and in the powers 
and energies of the visible world. The human 
mind has a deep presentiment of a world behind 
and above the senses, and naturally sees in the 
more striking phenomena of the world the images 
and sjTnbols of things unseen. Light is the most 
ethereal of all material tiling^, fulfilling as it does 
so many beneficent functions in the world, and has 
long been consecrated in the sphere of religion as 
a symbol of Deity, of Godlike qualities and powers, 
of truth, purity, holiness, of that which enlightens 
and purifies the soul. In the Biblical spliere light 
in its highest sense is given to man in Revelation 
and in the institutions of religion, in which the 
ideas of the former are embodied. Of this, the 
golden candlestick in the tabernacle and the temple 
was a symbol, since it suggests generally the light 
which shone upon the world through law and 
prophecy, and in the ordinances of religion. Simi- 
larly, Christ calls Himself the ‘ light of the world,’ 
and He charges His people to he like tlie candle 
which gives light ‘ unto all that are in the house ’ 
(Mt 5“). See small type below. 

With the rise of gospel light upon the world, 
the types and symbols of the former dispensation 
we_re_ no longer required ; and the NT nowhere 
enjoins the use of symbols even for its central 
and essential conceptions. The Clmrch itself is 
the ‘light of the world’ (Mt 5'^), and her light 
should be such as to render material symbols or it 
needless and superfluous. Yet it is likely enough 
that the need which has created Clrristian art 
would soon come to be felt, whenever men realized 
the essential beauty of the Christian conceptions, 
and the idea of the Church as the light of the 
world would be the first to call for symbolic and 
artistic expression. 

It may be noted by the way that the word 'candle' has all 
but disappeared from the English Bible. Tlie RV of 1883 has 
aliowed It only in two places (Jer 25fl>, Zeph 1^2 [text, but marg. 

‘ lamps ’]). Why it should remain in these two solitaiy instances 
is quite a puzzle to the reader, since nlr, the common Hob. 
term for 'lamp,' stands in the text, and is so rendered in all 
other passages. It seems pretty certain that nlr must mean 
not * candle,' but ‘ lamp,' since the lamps ot the golden candle- 
stick were led with sacred oil. It seems probable also that 
Ai/vvot in the NT means ‘ lamp.’ 

Lamps (Xil^voi, htcerntz) were early in use among 
the Greeks and Romans, as also among more 
Eastern peoples, though earlier instruments^ of 
light (tapers, torches, candles) of various materials 
and make may have continued among the poor. 
Numerous specimens of lamps have been preserved, 
some highly ornamental. In more primitive times, 
lights were readily obtained from splinters of pine 
or other resinous wood. These and other com- 
bustible substances, steeped in oil or tallow and 
fastened together with nark, could be used as 
torches. read also of torch-cases of metal or 
clay, which, filled iritb suitable materials, could 
produce a bright and steady flame. None of these 
proved so convenient for ready and general ^e as 
the primitive candle, which consisted of a wick of 
oakum or of the dried pith of reeds or rushes, 
steeped in wax or tallow. Besides its greater 
convenience, it could be subjected to artistic treat- 
ment in the moulding to adapt it for scenic effect ; 
in consequence of which, doubtless, its supremacy 
as a religious symbol was finally established.^ 

We may take it as established beyond dispute 
that thei'e was no ceremonial use of candles or 
lamps in Christian worship or in churches for the 
first three centuries. Up to that time the spiritual 
simplicity of worship as well m the strong antagon- 
ism to heathen customs which characterized the 
early days still continued, and found expression in 
occasional protests against the corrupting effect of 
heatlien customs. . 

Tertullian (a.d. 200) inveighs in various places against the 
burning of lamps ana the hanging of wreaths in 
honour of the gods. Loctantius (a.d. 300), in exposing the folly 
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of heathen worship, exclaims : ‘ Thej’ kindle lights to Him as 
though He were in darkness.’ ' If they would contemplate that 
heavenly light which we call the sun, they would at once per- 
ceive how God has no need of their candles.’ ‘Is that man 
therefore to be thought in his senses who presents the light of 
candles and torches to Him who is the author and giver of light?’ 

‘ But their gods, because they are of the earth, are in need of 
light that they may not be in darkness ; and their worshippers, 
because they have no taste for anything heavenly, are recalled 
to the earth even by the religious rites to which they are 
devoted. For on the earth there is need of light, because its 
Bj-stem is dark. Kierefore they do not attribute to the gods a 
heavenly perception, but rather a human one’ {Div. instit. 
bk. vi. ch. 2). 

Such protests, however, soon proved unavailing 
against the full tide of heathen custom which now 
began to enter the Church. With the conversion 
of Constantine and the Imperial recognition of 
Christianity, the new religion found ready nominal 
acceptance ; hut many of the old customs continued 
under new names and different sanctions. We 
hear first of the ceremonial use of lights at festivals 
in the dedication of churches and at the tombs of 
the martyrs. 

Paulinus of Nola (a.d. 407) thus describes the feast of St. Felix, 
to whom his church was decucated : ‘Lights are burned, odorous 
with waxed papyri. They shine by night and day ; night is 
radiant with tne brightness of the day, and the day, itself bright 
in heavenly beauty, shines yet more irith the light of countless 
lamps.’ Jerome fully acknowledges the prevalence of the cus- 
tom, which he excuses on the ground of the Ignorance and 
simplicity of laymen or superstitious women, though evidently 
he sympathizes with it. He states that throughout the East 
‘ candles are lit at the reading of the Gospel in full sunshine, 
not on account of the darkness, but os a token of joy’ (Bp. ad 
Ripar.). 

From the 4th cent, onwards and down through 
the Middle Ages, the custom is not only fully 
established, but is held in the greatest honour. 
Candles are burnt everywhere in the worship and 
on all high occasions, in festal services and proces- 
sions, at baptisms, marriages, and funerals. They 
stand on the altar, they are placed in front of 
images and shrines, they are offered as votive 
offerings to God and to the saints, wth prayer for 
recovery from sickness or for other benefits. There 
is hardly any service or ceremony by night or day 
which can be observed without them. 

Some contend that the rapid spread of the custom is expiained 
by supposing that it was simply the continuance of an earlier 
practice when Christian worship was observed in the darkness 
of the night, or in places like the catacombs from which the 
daylight was excluded. ‘ The necessary lights of one period 
became the ceremonial lights of the next’ (Smith, DGA ii. 994). 
This supposition seems improbable and unnecessary. Heathen 
customs, religious symbolisms, the obvious attractions of 
artistic display, and scenic effect, together with the universal 
drift towards externalism and superstition— all these combined 
offer sufficient explanation. 

In relating the origin of the festival of Candle- 
mas (q.v.), originally a commemoration of our 
Lord’s meeting udth Simeon and Anna in the 
temple (Lk 2^* 5®), but afterwards celebrated in the 
West at the Feast of the Purification (Candelaria), 
an old writer (Jaepb de Voragine, collector of the 
Golden Legend) affirms that this festival succeeded 
to and continued an earlier custom. ‘ Since it is 
difficult,’ says he, ‘ to relinquish custom, the Chris- 
tians converted to the faith from among the nations 
found it difficult to abandon this heathen practice, 
and so Pope Sergius changed it into something 
better, that the Christians, in honour of the blessed 
mother of the Lord, might on this day (Feb. 2) 
enlighten the whole world with lighted candles 
and wax tapers which had been blessed’ (PliE*, 
art. ‘ Lichtmesse’). This was pre-eminently the 
Feast of Candles, in which candles were solemnly 
blessed and distributed among the people, who 
marched with them afterwards in procession through 
the city. The Cliristian reference of the ceremony 
was to the words of Simeon : ‘ a Light to lighten 
the Gentiles.’ The higher reference of the custom 
is seen in the prayer offered in the consecration of 
the candles : ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God, Thou true light which lightens every man 
who cometh into the world, we pray Thee to bless 


these candles, that, wherever they are lighted, our 
hearts, enlightened by the invisible fire and purity 
of the Holy Ghost, may be freed from all blincf- 
ness of sin and vice, and that after the dark and 
dangerous pilgrimage of earth we may enter into 
everlasting li^t. ’ Candles so blessed were thought 
to he a sure protection from many superstitious 
fears, n shield from thunder and lightning, blight- 
ing of the fields, diseases of cattle and other evDs, 
especially the rviles of the devil. 

It should be freely admitted that the higher 
reference of the custom and the Christian symbol- 
ism embodied in it were generally kept in view, 
and occasionally explained and enforced by the 
clerCT. It was enjomed that the candles should 
be or wax alone, and not of tallow or other sub- 
stances. ‘The fragrant wax, the labour of the 
bee which dies when its work is accomplished, has 
mystic simificance. It is drawn from the best 
juices of ^ants, and has the highest natural worth 
as a material for offerings.’ 'The symbolism also 
might vary vith the occasion. ‘The baptism 
candle denoted the splendour of good works Avhich 
open the door to the heavenly wedding- feast ; the 
bride’s candle, purity and sincerity of heart; the 
grave candle, the everlasting light of heaven which 
the dead enjoy ; the Easter candle, the light of the 
world which breaks the power of death ; the burn- 
ing lights on tlie altar denote the Church, the 
limt of the world’ (PiJJE’®, loc. cii.). 

Yet it is patent to all that the custom has been 
the source of wide-spread and debasing superstition. 
This is strikingly seen both within the ranks of the 
clergy, where the observances were subject to pre- 
scribed rules, and among the people at large, where, 
as among the Russian peasantry at the present 
day, a consecrated candle is a charm for every evil 
they can think of. The minute prescriptions to 
regulate their use on ordinary and liigh occasions 
were calculated to induce false and superstitious 
conceptions among an ignorant or poorly educated 
clergy, and many old popular delusions which 
originated in these customs are hardly yet extinct. 

At the Reformation the use of candles was 
abolished in all the Reformed Churches. They are 
still to be seen on the altar in Lutheran Churches, 
where they are retained as a symbol ; also in many 
Anglican Churches. 

Litebatvre.— I n addition to works cited above, the reader 
may consult Smith’s DCA; Brand, Poptdar Antig., 181S; 
Chambers, Book of Days, 1863-61, s.v. 

A. F. Simpson. 

CANDLEMAS. — i. Name. — ‘Candlemas’ is the 
old English name for the Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary on Feb. 2, which is called in the 
English Prayer Book ‘ The Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple, commonly called The Purification 
of Saint Mary the Virgin.’ 

There is early witness to its use — in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 1014 : King Swegen ended his days • to 
Candelntaessan m Banos Februani ’ ; in a metrical Homily ol 
1325 : ‘ The first nam cs Candelmessc, The tother Maryes dens- 
Ing esse, The thred Cristes meting es cald ’ (lletr. Bom. IBS) ; in 
Arnolde, Chron., under date 1621 : ‘ Candylmas day next after, 
the Kynge and the sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare theyr Candyls.’ 
L’Estrance writes under date 1655 : ‘ February the 2nd (you may 
if you please call it Candlemas night) had been time out ol 
minde celebrated at Court with somewhat more than ordinary 
Solemnity’ (Murray, OED, s.v. 'Candlemas'). 

The name is not peculiar to Englond. In France, it was 
formerly called ‘ la Candelibre ’ ; to-day it is ‘ la Chandeleur.’ In 
Italy it is called 'Candelora’ or ‘Candelara.’ Villani in his 
Chronicle of Florence (vi. 33), under date 1248, records the ex- 
pulsion of the Guelfs by Frederic n. ‘la notte di Santa Maria 
Candelaia.’ The Danes used the term ‘ Kendelmess ’ (Olaus 
Wormius In Fasti Danici), and the Germans call it ‘Licht- 
messe,’ or ‘ Missa luminiim ’ (du Cange. Olotsar. ad Script. 2led. 
et Inf. Lat.fS.v. ‘Candelaria’). 

The name is derived from the_ custom of carrying 
candles, torches, and tapers in the solemn pro- 
cessions on this day — a custom which is attested 
by Bede in the early part of the 8th century ; 

‘ Sed hanc lustrandi consuetudinem bene mutavit Christiana 
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religio, cum in mense eodem (t.e. Febraario), die S. Slariae piebs 
nniversa cum Sacerdotibus ao Ministris, hymnis modulatae voois 
per Ecciesias, perque cong^ua urbis loca procedit, datosque a 
Pontifice ouncti cereos in manibus cestant ardentee' (Bed. de 
Ratione Temp. o. 10, ap, du Oange, toe. cit.). 

This description of the Candlemas procession and 
the reference to the Festival of the Ypapanti 
Domini — the Greek title of the Festival — in the 
Martyrologium of Bede are the earliest witnesses 
to Candlemas in this country {DAGL ii. 640). 

Baroniua in his llartyrologium Romanum says that in the 
oldest codices the Festival has a variety of names: ‘Festum 
Simeonis et Annae,' • Presentatio,' ‘ Oocursus,' ‘ Purificatio,’ and, 
among the Greeks, ‘ Hypapante* or ‘Hyp.ante.’ This last title 
was also used in the West, and is equivalent to the word 
• Ocoursus.’ It also witnesses to what was perhaps the original 
thought of the Festival, the coming of Christ to the Temple, 
which is the note struck in the Jnvitatorium in the Roman 
Breviary : ' Ecce venit ad templum sanctum suum Dominator 
Dominus ; Gaude et laetare Sion, occurrens Deo tuo.' 

2. Origin. — This has been until lately the subject 
of considerable difference of opinion. Baronins 
refers to the statement in the Jlistoria Misedla, 
which here rests on the authority of Paulus 
Diaconus [ob. 799) : 

‘ Annodecimoquinto Imperii Justinianl (641), mense Octobre, 
facta est mortalitas Byzantii. Et eodem anno Hjqiapante Domini 
sumpsit initium, ut celebraretur apud Byzantium, secunda die 
Fehruarii mensis’ (Muratori, Rerum Jlat. Script, i. i. lOS). 

He also refers to the statement of Geor^us 
Cedrenus, a later authority, whose Compendium 
goes down to the reign of Michael VI. Stratioticus 
(1057). Cedrenus records the institution of the 
Festival under the reign of Justin (Sis(. Compcnd. 
in Hist. Byzant., tom. vii., Ven. 1729), and the 
combined witness of the Historia Miscella and of 
Cedrenus is sufficient authority for recognizing the 
institution of the Festival at Constantinople on 
Feb. 2, either under Justin or under his successor 
Justinian — in either case probably through the 
influence of the latter. 

But the discovery of the Peregrinatio Silviae 
by Gamurrini in a MS at Arezzo (Gamurrini, S, 
Stlviae Aquit. Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, Borne, 
1887), now knoivn to be the Peregrinatio Egeriae 
(Dom Fdrotin, Paris, 1903), has throivn new light 
on the early recognition of the Festival. The 
pilgrimage took place c. 385. The Festival of the 
Presentation was celebrated in the Church of the 
Anastasia at Jerusalem ivith great pomp. It was 
called the Quadragesimae de Epiphania. There is 
the procession such as is described by Bede three 
centuries later. Priests and bishops preach on 
the Presentation, and the dominant note is that 
of the ‘ Hypapante,’ the ‘ Occursus,’ the ‘ Festum 
Simeonis et Annae’ of Baroniua (cf. Duchesne, 
Origines^, p. 499). 

The transference of the Festival from 14th to 2nd 
Feb. was due to the institution of the Festival of 
Christmas (q.v.) on Dec. 25. This was unknown at 
Jerusalem in 385. Chrysostom refers to the Festival 
of Christmas in 386, as having been introduced into 
Antioch about 375. It is a Festival of the Latin 
Church (Duchesne, p. 258). And the forty days of 
the Purification according to the Law would lead 
to the institution of the Festival of the Presenta- 
tion on Feb. 2. It was perhaps under the influence 
of the traditions of the Latin Church of the Danube 
Provinces that J ustinian, whose homo was in Dar- 
dania, between Old Servia and Macedonia, intro- 
duced the Festival into Constantinople. Evans 
has pointed out ‘the loyal adherence to Western 
orthodoxy and the See of Borne ’ which was shown 
by the Dardanian bishops {Antiquarian Bcsearches 
in Illyricum, pts. iii.-iv. p. 133, Westminster, 
1885). The inference is that the Festival was kept 
in Illyricum and in the Church of the Danube at 
the close of the 6th century. 

There is no evidence to show at what date the 
Festival was first held at Rome, Baronius states 
that it was instituted by Pope Gelasius (492-496) 
as a check to the heathen Festival of the Lupercalia 


{Mart. Bom. p. 87), but the statement rests on no 
evidence (see DGA ii. 1141). Batiffol {Hist, du 
Brtv. rom. 134) says that the only Festival ob- 
served in early days in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
at Rome was the Octave of Christmas, Jan. 1. 
The four Festivals of the Nativity (Sept. 8), the 
Annunciation (March 25), the Falling Asleep or 
Assumption (Au". 15), and the Purification (Feb. 2), 
are not attested earlier than the time of Pope 
Sergius (687-701). The statement of the Liber 
Pontijicalis, as Baronius points out, does not 
necessarily go beyond the order of the Litany or 
Procession from S. Adriano to S, Maiia Maggiore 
(Anast. Bibl. Ixxxv. ; Murat. Ber. Ital. Script. lU. 
i. 150). 

There is an earlier witness in Gaul, in a 
sermon of Elimus of Noyon (ob. 665), in which 
mention is made of the candles (‘de eo mysterio 
cereonim’ [Baronius, Mart. Bom.]). Whatever 
may be inferred from these scant references, there 
is ivitness for the observance of the Festival in 
Jerusalem in 385, in the Danube Province c. 500, 
in Constantinople in 642, in Gaul c. 650, and in 
Rome c. 700. ft is in keeping with the traditions 
of Rome that it should be the last to witness to 
a Festival which had apparently already been estab- 
lished in the more Celtic provinces beyond the Alps. 

3. Threefold character. — The (Jaleudars and 
Service Books of the Church throw light on the 
threefold character of the Festival — as a Feast of 
our Lord, a Feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
a Feast of Lights. 

The earliest liturgical reference is in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, the earliest MS of which dates from 
the end of the 7th century. The Vatican MS has the 
title ‘ in Purifications Sanctae Mariae,’ the Rheinau 
MS ‘Sancti Simonis,’ the St. Gall MS ‘Sanoti 
Simeonis,’ and the edition of Gerbert, perhaps frinn 
the lost Zurich MS, ‘Yppapanti’ (Wilson, Gcl.Sacr, 
p. 166). This is evidence that the name of the 
Festival was not as yet fixed, and that beyond the 
Alps the prominent thought was the Feast of 
the Presentation. The titles 'S. Simeonis’ Md 
‘Yppapanti’ agree ■with the notice in the Liber 
Pontijicalis, 

The Gregorian Sacramentary represents the use 
at Rome at the close of the 8th century. The first 
part of it (Murat., cols. 1-138) is the Sacramentary 
sent by Hadrian to Charles the Great, between 784 
and 791 (Duchesne, p. 120; Wilson, Missal oj 
Bohert of Jumitges, p, xli). The Festival is en- 
titled Yppapanti ad S. Mariam. The first Collect 
is ‘ Oratio ad Collectam ad S. Adrianum.’ Then, 
as a title to the Collect for the day, is the note 
‘Missa ad Sanctam Mariam Majorem.’ The 
Collect is that of the English Prayer Book and 
the Roman Missal, a Collect of the Presentation. 
The ‘Collecta ad S. Adrianum,’ with its prayer 
* Erudi, quaesumus, Domine, plebem tuam,’ is the 
prayer for the Litania at S. Adriano instituted by 
Pope Sergius (Murat. Sacr. Greg. p. 22). It is 
to be noted that the Preface for use ‘ in Purifica- 
tione Sanctae Mariae ’ from the Vatican Codex and 
the Codex Othobonianus {ib. 273,297) is the Preface 
' V.D. . . . Deus quia per incamati,’ the Preface 
for Christmas Day. This is still the rule in the 
Roman Missal, and it is the link which joins Candle 
mas to Christmas. 

The Saint- Amand MS of the Roman ordines^ is 
an important witness to the Candlemas Procession 
at Rome, It is a MS of the 8th cent., and is 
therefore of the same age as the Gregorian Sacra- 
mcntary. At early daini there was a gathering, 
or collecta, at the church of S. Adriano in the 
Forum. All the diaconal regions and_ all the titular 
parishes were represented, and with lighted candles 
awaited the Pope at the church. It was a meeting 
of the ‘ plebs,’ on the very site of the Comitium, in 
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the Curia, where in bygone years the Comitia 
tributa had assembled. The choice of S. Adriano 
for this collecta is therefore not without importance 
in the history of the Festival at Eome, and the 
oratio ad Collectam must certainly be read in con- 
nexion with the traditions which probably still 
hung round this old meeting-place : ‘ Erudi, quae- 
sumus, Domine, plebem tuam ’ (Murat. Sacr. Greg. 
p. 22). The Pope and the deacons vested them- 
selves in black {vestimentis nigris). The Procession 
was then formed. Seven crosses were home, pro- 
bably at the head of the seven ‘ diaconiae ’ ; then 
came the priests and subdeacons ; last of aU, the 
Pope with the deacons. Two lighted candles were 
carried before him. 

Thus the Procession left the Forum for the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore. On nearing the 
atrium the Pope bade the choir sing the Litany 
^ain three times. ‘ Et ipsa die non psallitur 
Gloria in excelsis Deo.’ The black vestments and 
the hushing of the Gloria lent a special note of 
solemnity to this service. It gives grounds for 
thinking that there is something in the suggestion 
of Baronins that the Festival was introduced into 
Rome to counteract the Festival of the Lupercalia 
(Duchesne, App. p. 479). 

The earlier Service Books of the Middle Ages 
still give emphasis to the idea of the Presentation 
of Chnst. It is in the later Service Boolcs that the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgm Mary takes a 
more prominent place. In the Metrical Martyr- 
ology of Oengus the Culdee (c. 800), it is noted 
as ‘ The reception of Mary’s Son in the Temple, 
sure, inestimaole’ (Whitley Stokes, Mart, of Oengus, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxix., 1880, p. 68). 

The Lcofric Missal represents the use of the 
English Church before the Conquest. The earliest 
art of the Missal (Leofiic A), c. 900-950, repro- 
uoes the order of the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
■with, however, the Epiphany Preface instead of 
the Preface : ‘ Dens . . . quia per incarnati.’ The 
Festival has the title ‘ Purificatio Sanctae Mariae ’ 
(Warren, Lcofric Missal, 1883, p. 70). The second 
part (Leofric B_) is a calendar of the date 975-1000. 
The ‘ Purificatio Sanctae Mariae ’ is distinguished 
by F as one of the Greater Festivals {ib. p. 24). 
The Third Part (Leofric C) is of the date of Leofric, 
Bishop of Exeter (1050-1072). There are several 
prayers which belong to the Candlemas Procession, 
and enter into the later Ser'vice Books. 

These prayers and antiphons illustrate the three 
aspects of Candlemas. It is a Feast of Lights, in 
ivhich there is a Blessing of Fire and a Blessing of 
Light, in honour of Him who is the Light of the 
World, a Light to lighten the Gentiles. It is a 
Feast of the Presentation, or Festival of Simeon, 
who is mentioned in more than one of the prayers. 
It is a Feast of the Blessed Virgin : ‘ genetricis 
tuae, cujus hodiae festa percoUmus ’ (Leofric 
Missal, pp. 203, 204). 

The Missal of Robert of Jumiiges, Bp. of London 
(1044-1050) and Archbishop of tlanterbury (1051- 
1052), is evidence of Engli^ use in the early years 
of the 11th century. The date of the MS is 
1008-1025, or perhaps 1013-1017 (H. A. Wilson, 
Missal of Robert of Jumiiges, H.B.S. vol. xi. 
p. xxiv). The title in the Calendar is ‘Purifi- 
catio Sanctae Mariae ’ (ib. p. 10). The prayers for 
the Blessing of the Fire and Candles and the 
prayers for the Mass are both in the Sanctorale. 
The Blessings come immediately after the Collect 
for the Festival of St. Bridget on Feb. 1, and as 
there is a leaf wanting in the MS before the ad 
Missam of the Purification, Wilson thinks it pos- 
sible that the candles were blessed on St. Briket’s 
Day. ‘ Leofr. A has no mass for S. Brigid’s Day ’ 
(ib. p. Iviii)— a fact which is important in its bear- 
ing on the customs of Candlemas Eve. 


The antiphon is much fuller than in Leofric C, 
and has reference to Holy Simeon as well as the 
Blessed Virgin. It is a witness to the older name 
of the Festival. The prayers ad Missam are those 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary and the Leofric 
Missal, substituting a Special Preface instead of 
the old Christmas Preface. The Preface ‘ V.D. . . . 
Deus. In exultatione ’ has not been traced. Two 
passages give its character ; 

‘ Dives in suo, pauper in nostro. Par turturum vel duos pullos 
columbarum vix suffleit sacrifioio caeli terreque possessor. Gran- 
devi Symeonis invalidis gestatur in manibus a quo mundi rector 
et dominus predicatur. . . . salvator.’ 

It is probably of Galilean origin (ib. p. 160). The 
character of the antiphons and the Preface suggest 
that the European or Galilean type, as distmet 
from the Roman type, gave emphasis to the idea of 
the Presentation ana the Meeting with Simeon and 
Anna. ‘The Purification’ was the title derived 
from Rome. 

The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, a MS 
■written at Winchester towards the end of the 10th 
cent., has the rubric ‘ Oratio ad candelas bene- 
dicendas in Purifications Sanctae Mariae ’ (Wilson, 
Benedictional of Archh. Robert, H.B.S. vol. xxiv. 
p. 35). This IB the only form given, and it is 
followed by the Episcopal Benedictions in the Mass. 

The later Candlemas rites are to be studied in 
the Westminster Missal, a MS of the date 1362- 
1386 (Wickham Legg, H.B.S. vols. i., v., xii.). The 
Mass is on p. 760. The whole of the Seridce except 
the Sequence emphasizes the Presentation. The 
Sequence is in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 

The blessing of the candles is on p. 619, and is 
ordered after Terce. The candles, together ivith 
the special candela rotunda, are placed in readiness 
before Terce, in front of the high altar. The abbot 
enters, and the choir sing the responsory, ‘ Gando 
Maria virgo cunctas hereses sola interemisti,’ ■with 
the verse ‘ Gabrielem arohangelum,’ which is said 
to have been composed by a blind cantor, and sung 
first at the Pantheon (Batiffol, Hist, du Briv. rom. 
p. 184). Its reference to ‘hereses’ and to the 
‘ judeus infelix qui dicit ehristum ex Joseph semine 
esse natum’ is archaic. The Collect Deus gui 
salutis is the old Gregorian Collect for Jan. 1 — the 
ancient Roman Festival of the Blessed Virgin. 

The candela rotunda, which is to be specially 
consecrated, is then lighted, the cantor beginning 
the antiphon ‘Venit lumen tuum,’ which is an 
Epiphany antiphon at Lauds in iAieSarum Breviary. 
Then follows the Blessing of the Light, after which 
the candles are sprinkled ■with holy water and 
censed, the cantor beginning the antiphon ‘ Hodie 
beata virgo Maria puerum lesum praesentavit.’ 
The candles are next distributed, and they, to- 
gether with all the lights of the church, are to be 
Bghted de lumine benedicto — the large candela 
rotunda which has been specially blessed ■with the 
old form of the Benedictio ignis. 

The Candlemas Procession at Westminster 
Abbey in the 14th cent, emphasized the Blessing 
of the Light, the Presentation of Christ, and, in 
the ancient responsory, the Virgin Birth. 

The Candlemas Procession in the Monastery at 
Evesham in the 13th cent, differed from the West- 
minster use (Wilson, The Evesham Booh, H.B.S. 
vol. vL p. 67). A procession was formed usgue in 
cryptam, where the Blessing of the Fire and of the 
Candles took place, perhaps at the altar of St. 
Mary ‘in cryptis.’ This is a relic of the older 
Benedictine use, which ordered that the blessing 
should take place ‘extra propriam ecclesiam.’ 
When they reach the crypt, the abbot precedes 
and stands near the candles while the antiphon 
‘Gabrielem’ is sung. The abbot Ihen blesses 
the fire in the thurible, after wliich the candles 
and tapers are blessed. The abbot next sprinkles 
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the candles with holy water and censes them, and 
then sa5’-s ‘Dominus vobiscum’ and the Collect 
‘Erudi, quaesiimus, Domine, plebem,’ the oratio 
ad Collcctam S. Adriani of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary. The abbot then goes to his place, where- 
upon the precentor receives the candle prepared for 
the abbot, and lights it from the fire in toe thurible. 
The cereus omatus, probably the magnus cereus 
qui dicitur mariale in the Westminster MS Bene- 
dictional at Oxford, is borne before the abbot, and 
the procession is re-formed and passes through the 
cloisters to the church. The cereus ornatus is then 
placed 'super candelabrum juxta altare.’ The 
candles have to be carried during the Mass. 

In the Salisbury Processional of 1445 (Chr. 
Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, 
p. 100), tlie lar^e candle which was home before the 
bishop weighed six pounds. The Lincoln candle 
weiffhed a stone. 

There is an important comparative table of the 
Blessing of the Candles in Legg’s edition of the 
Westminster Missal (pt. iii. pp, 1431-1432), which 
presents many of the chief differences as well as 
the points of agreement. 

Tlie later rites at the Procession, the Mass, and 
'he Hours may be found in the Roman and Sarum 
Missals, and toe Roman and Sarum Breviaries. 
In toe Roman rite, where the priest is vested in 
a’violet cope, there is no Blessing of the Eire, but 
the candles after being blessed are distributed, 
and the Nunc Dimittis is sung ivitli the antiphon 
‘Lumen’ after every verse. The Sarum Missal 
(ed. Dickinson, p. 696) also omits the Blessing of 
the Fire. 

The Breviary Service of the Roman rite reflects 
the old character of the Festival. The antiphons 
at Vespers are those appointed for the Circum- 
cision, the ancient Roman Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin, and at Matins the Invitatory is ‘ Ecce venit 
ad templum.’ It is to be noted that the Te Deum is 
sung to-day where Gloria in Excelsis was omitted 
in the 8th cent, ordo of Saint-Amand. At second 
Vespers the antiphon to Magnificat is ‘ Hodie beata 
virgo Maria puerum lesum praesentavit.’ The 
Lections all refer to the Presentation. 

The Sarum Breviary (ed. Wordsworth, p. 131) 
has some variations. The Ninth Response, not 
displaced by the Te Deum, is the ancient ‘ Gaude 
Maria, . . . Gabrielem,’ and at second Vespers the 
responsory is ‘ Gaude, gaude, gaude, Maria.' It is 
noted that according to the Sarum Use the Festival 
cannot be transferred. 

The Festival is observed with characteristic 
variations in the Ambrosian and Mozarabic rites. 
In toe 11th cent. Sacramentary of Bergamo of the 
Ambrosian rite, it appears in the Calendar as the 
Purification {DACL i. 1399). In the Breviary the 
Resp. in cTioro at the First Vespers is ‘Suscipiens 
lesum in ulnis,’ with the verse Nunc Dimittis-, 
the Psallenda is ‘Senex puerum portabat’; the 
third Collect is ‘ Erudi ’ ; and the Antiphona ad 
Crucem is that of the Circumcision, ‘Vcnite et 
videte in Bethlehem Begem ’ — another link which 
joins Candlemas to Christmas. This antiphon is 
repeated only five times, whereas at the Fei^t of 
the Circumcision (Jan. 1) it is repeated seven times. 

TJie Mozarabic rite has preserved the Blessing 
of the Fire. The ordo ad benediccndum candelas is 
in tlie Mozarabic Missal (ed. Lesley, Rome, 1764, 
p. 300). Thefireisstruckfrom flint: ‘Etscnlp.'itur 
novus ignis cum scilice et ex lavone.’ The Benedictio 
ignis is that of Leofric C, while the Preface is 
that of the Sarum Missal, witli some very_ slight 
differences, its presence in the Mozarabic and 
.‘^arum Missals showing the community of rite in 
the West in the earlier ages of the Church. 

The antiphon ‘ Lumen ’ is simg after each verse 
of the Nunc Dimittis. Then follows the Blessing i 


of the Light after the sprinkling of the candles. 
The Collect differs from the Roman, referring to 
Simeon and the ‘ Lumen ad revelationem gentium.’ 
The ‘ oratio ad pacem ’ has a reference to purifica- 
tion: ‘Domine lesu Christe , , . in te implete 
omnia ostendisti : dum in te vero Deo et homine : 
et purificatio secundum legem exprimitur: . . . 
Adesto plebi tue ad te ex purificatione venienti, et 
presta incrementum muneris.’ Is this a link with 
the Roman purifications of the month of Februarj’ ? 
The Inlatio is of special interest, since it is identical 
with the Inlatio of toe Circumcision, and yet has 
an allusion to Simeon and Anna and tlie Presenta- 
tion in the Temple. Is it to be inferred that in 
earlier days the Presentation was observed at tlie 
octave of Christmas but was transferred to 
Candlemas to meet the needs of the Church to 
check the February traditions of heathendom— the 
saered fire in the West, the lustrations in Rome t 
4. Relation of the Feast of Candlemas to the 
early heathen festivals. — The following points 
stand out prominently in the liturgica] evidence: 
the Blessing of the New Fire is emphasized in the 
Evesham use and the Mozarabic rite; the carry- 
ing of the candles is associated with the ‘Lumen 
ad revelationem gentium ’ ; and the idea of purifica- 
tion is preserved not only in the title of the Festival, 
but in the oratio ad pacem of the Mozarabic rite. 
This liturgical evidence is supported by the evidence 
of folk-lore. 

The Blessing of the New Fire, which, according 
to the Mozarabic rite, must be newly struck out of 
the flint, may perhaps link the Festival of Candle- 
mas with the rites of Celtic heathendom. The 
Celtic year began on Nov, 1, which the Church 
consecrated to All Saints, The 1st of May marked 
the beginning of summer, and the Beltane fires of 
May 1 compare -with the Samhain fires of Nov. 1 
(Rh5>s, Celtic Heathendom, p, 618). The Church 
consecrated May 1 to the Apostles. The Ist of 
August is the great feast of the sun-god, the 
Lughnasadh Fair or Lammas Day, which the 
Church took over in honour of St. Peter. The 
day was also marked in old time by its fires. 

The 1st of Feb, was the fourth great Festival 
of the Celtic year (Chambers, Booh of Days, 
Aug. 1 ; for further details, of. Festivals [Celtic]). 
VaSancey in a quotation from Cormac’s Glossal^ 
says: 

‘In his time [i.e. the 10th cent.] four great fires were lighted 
up on the four great festivals of the Druids ; viz. in Fehruaiy, 
Moy, August, and November’ (Brand, Popular AntiquilUt, cd. 
Bohn, 1848, vol. i. p. 849). 

It is not difficult to connect the Blessing ot the 
Fire vrith the ancient fires of Feb. 1; and the 
Scotch custom of the Candlemas Bleeze or Blaze 
{Book of Days, Feb. 2) was probably derived frop 
the sacred fires lighted on Feb. 1, which is still 
dedicated to St. Bridget or St. Bride. Her sacred 
fire was still guarded at Kildare in the time of 
(iiraldus Carabrensis (Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
of Ireland, 1902, vol. i, p. 279). _St. Bride bos 
entered into the heritage of the Goidelio Brigit, a 
Minerva who presided over the three chief crafts 
of Erinn (Rhys, Celt. Heathendom, p. 75). Candle- 
mas is connected with St. Bride by two_ traditions 
of Scotch custom. One of these is described by M. 
Martin in his ‘Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland,’ 1716 (Pinkerton’s Voyages, iii. 613) : 

‘The mistress and sen'antsof each family take a sheaf of oaw 
and dress it up in women’s apparel, put in a large oasket, 
and lay a wooden club by it, and this they call 
then the mistress and son'ants cn' three times, * Brnd w come, 
Briid ia welcome.” This they do just before going to bed 
(Brand, op. cit. i. 60). . 

There is another version from the MSS of Jonn 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre {Scotland and Scotsmen in 
ISih Cent., ed. A. Allardyce, Edin. 1888, vol. ii. p, 
447). The custom, according to Ramsay, was 
associated vdth the night before Candleraas, thus 
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linking tho Candlemas Festival ■with the older 
Festival of Feh. 1. A hed ■\vas made of com and 
hay near the door. When it was ready, some one 
went out, and called three times : ‘ Bridget, Bridget, 
come in ; thy hed is reader.’ One or more candles 
were left burning near it all the night. Frazer 
(GB* i. 223) spe^s of this as a representation of 
the revival of vegetation in spring, and it is this 
which links the folk-lore of St. Bridget with the 
myth of Persephone (Seyffert, Diet, of Class. Anil., 
tr. Nettleship and Sandys, 1906, s.v. ‘ Persephone ’). 

There is another early instance of the association 
of St. Bridget with Candlemas in Maxwell’s 
Bygone Scotland (p. 163) : 

' 30th Jan. 1610. It is ordanit that on Candlemas Day, as is 
Ae yerlie ryt and custom of the burgh, in the honor of God and 
the Blissit Virgin Mary, there shall be the processioun of crafts- 
men, twa and twa togidr, socialie, als honourahily as they can. 
And In the offering of the Flay, the craftsmen sal fumyss the 
Pageante ; . . . wohstaris and walcaris, Symeon, goldsmiths, 
the three Kingis of Cullane ; the litstaris, the Emperor ; . . . 
the tailyours, Uur Lady Sanct Brid and Sanct Elene . , 

‘ Our Lady Sanct Brid’ here takes an important 
place in the Candlemas pageant, and it therefore 
seems reasonable to associate the Blessing of the 
Fire on Candlemas Day with the ancient Fire of 
St. Briket. 

The Carrying of the Candles has also its early 
associations, which were taken up by the Church 
in honour of Him who came to be the Light of the 
World, ‘Lumen ad revelationem gentium.’ The 
myth of the rape of Persephone has reference to 
the changes of the seasons. ‘ In spring, when the 
seeds sprout up from the ground, she rises to her 
mother [Demeter] ’ (Seyffert, qp. cit, p. 472). Both 
she and her mother Demeter are ri^resented ■with 
a lighted torch {ib. 473, 178). The Eleusinian 
Mysteries were celebrated in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone, and the return of Pers^hone to 
the light was celebrated at the Lesser Mysteries, 
which were held in the month Anthesterion, 
which corresponds rouglily with Febmaiy. In 
these Mysteries the carrying of torches was a 
marked feature in the rite. The Scotch custom of 
calling for Bridget on Candlemas Eve, and the 
solemn carrying of candles at Candlemas, are only 
different methods of giiung ex_pression in folk- 
custom and religion to the ancient myth of the 
spring return of Persephone. Baronins accepts 
the principle of consecrating pagan mysteries to 
the glory of Christ ; 

‘ Putamus usum ilium Buperstitionis Gentilium sacris ritibus 
expiatum, ac sacrosanctum reddltum, In Dei Eccleslam esse 
laudabiliter introductum* (if art. Rom, p. 88 ), 

The idea of purification is emphasized in the 
oratio ad vacem of the Mozarabic rite. Baronins 
regarded this as being the immediate cause of the 
introduction of the Festival into Borne. He refers 
to the treatise of Gelasius against the Senator 
Andromachus on the abuses of the Lupercalia, 
which was held at Borne on Feb.' 15th (t5. 87), and he 
gives the letter in full in his Annals (sub ann. 496). 
It was a festival favoured by the women of Borne, 
who looked for ■virtue from the thongs cut from 
the skins of the goats sacrificed to Juno Februalis. 
The whole purpose of the Festival was purification 
("Farro, ■?!. 3, 55). Februa^ thus became the month 
of purification, and the Festival itself was a red- 
letter day for the women of Borne. It is certainly 
not an accident that Candlemas Day was called in 
the North of England ‘the Wives’ Feast Day,’ 
and it was an inspiration of the Church to consecrate 
the February Festival to the honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mother of our Lord : ‘ Gaude, gaude, gaude, 
Maria.’ Nor was it an accident that the Candle- 
mas Procession at Borne was representative of the 
whole city, and gathered at the church of S. 
Adriano, the ancient Curia on the Forum of Borne, 
the meeting-place of the ‘ plebs.’ It is this to 
which allusion is made in the Collect ‘Erudi, 
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quaesumus, Domine, plebem tuam . . . gratiae 
tuae lumen concede.’ 

5 . The Candlemas customs did not altogether 
die out in England with the Beformation. Peter 
Smart, a Prebendary of Durham, in 1628 alludes to 
the practice of Cosin, Bp. of Durham : 

‘On Candlemass Day last past, Mr. Cozens, in renuing that 
Popish ceremonie of burning Candles to the honour of our 
Ladye, busied himself from two of the clocke in the afternoone 
till foure. In climbing long ladders to stick up wax candles in 
the sjud Cathedral Church ’ ffirand, op. oil. i. 47). 

George Herbert in his Country Parson (1676) 
speaks of an ‘ old custom of saying, when light is 
brought in, “God send us the light of Heaven’’ ; 
and the parson likes this very wml.’ In a note to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1790, a gentleman 
visiting Harrogate said that at Bipon, a few years 
before, ‘on the Sunday before Candlemas, the 
collegiate church, a fine ancient building, was one 
continued blaze of light all the afternoon from an 
immense number of candles’ (Hone, Every-Day 
Book, ed. 1830, vol. i. p. 205). 

Herrick in his Hesperides alludes to the customs 
of Candlemas, which was still the end of the Forty 
Days of Christmas : 

‘ Down irith the Rosemary, and bo 
Down with the Baies and Misletoe : 

Doa'n with the Holly, Ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall : 

That BO the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind : 

For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (Maids, trust to me). 

So many Goblins you shall see ’ 

(Brand, (m. cit. i. 49). 

Bir Thomas Browne sums up Candlemas weather 
in the proverb, 

‘ si Sol splendescat Maria purifleante. 

Major erit glades post festum quam fult ante' 

(t6. 50). 

This proverb is best Englished in the Scotch 
lines: 

‘If Candlemass Day be dry and lair, 
lie hall o’ winter’s to come and mair ; 

If Candlemass Day be wet and foul. 

The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule ’ 

(Chambers, Book of Days, i. 214). 

Box might take the place of holly at Candlemas : 

‘ Down with the Rosemary and Bayes, 

Down with the Misleto ; 

Instead of Holly, now up-raise 
The greener Box (lor showj’ 

(Herrick, in Brand, p. 49). 

And the old idea of the continuity of the Sacred 
Fire and Light is shotvn in the burning of the 
Christmas Brand and its preservation till the 
coming Christmas : 

• Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunne-set let it bume ; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen. 

Til Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas Log next yeare ; 

And where ’tis safely kept, the plend 
Can do no misohiefe (there) ’ 

(tb. p. 60). 

The * teending,’ or lighting, of the Christmas Log 
with the Christmas Brand laid up from Candlemas, 
is an echo of the sanctity of the Sacred Fire. These 
customs and rites show the continuity in folk-lore 
and religion of the earliest religious ideas. _ To 
quote George Herbert, ‘ Light is a great blessing, 
and as great as food, for which we_ give thanks ; 
and those that think this superstitious neither 
know superstition nor themselves.’ 

Literaturk.— OKD, s.v. ; Du Cange, Glossar. ad Script, ited. 
tt Ipf. Lot., loss ; Baronins, 2!arbirologium Bomanum, Rome, 
IBSO, Venice, 1G02; Duchesne, Orinines du eulte ehritien^, 
1002 (Eng. tr. 1903-4) ; Batifrol, Hist, du Br/c. Bom., 1^ 1 
Muraton, Liturgia Bomana Vetus, 1743 ; Warren, The 
Leofrie ilissal, 18S3 ; Wilson, The Gelasian Saeramentary, 
1804, also Jfisral of Bobert of Jumiiget, H.B. 8 . xi., Benedie- 
tional of Abp. Bobert, H.B.B. xxiv., and The Evesham Book, 
H.B.S. vi. ; IVickham Legg, Westminster Jfissat, H.B.S. 1., 
V., xii, ; 'Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, 
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Thomas Babns. 

CANNIBALISM. 

1. Origin of cannibalism. — i. Cannibalism, 
anthropophagy, or man-eating, is a custom which 
at once inspires horror in the civilized mind. But, 
though the present range of the practice is some- 
what restricted, it was much ■wider within even 
recent times, and there is every probability that 
all races have, at one period or another, passed 
through a cannibalistic stage, which survived occa- 
sionally in ritual or in folk-custom, or was remem- 
bered in legend or folk-tale. Even now extreme 
hunger •niU drive members of the most civilized 
races, as well as those peoples who live always on 
the borders of starvation, to the practice, however 
much they may instinctively abhor it. But there 
is every reason to believe that such abhorrence 
was not originally instinctive, but a lose through a 
variety of causes, so that, in the beginning, man- 
eating may have been as natural to primitive men 
as is the eatin" of animal-flesh to ourselves. The 
word ‘ cannibm ’ is derived from Carih. When 
Columbus idsited Cuba he heard of the ‘ Canibales ’ 
(Caribs) as man-eaters. At Hayti they were called 

Caribes ’ — the difference being caused by the 
interchange of I, n, and r in American languages. 
The name of this particular man-eating people 
was then e.vtended as a popular term for all man- 
eaters, or for any bloodthirsty race, the Spaniards 
erroneously connecting it ■with Sp. can, and Lat. 
cants, ‘ a dog.’ By the end of the 16th cent, the 
word was in common use as a generic term ; e.g. 
Bonner is called a cannibal by Foxe (Acts and 
Mon. iii. 739), and Shakespeare makes Queen 
Margaret call her son’s murderers ‘ bloody can- 
nibals’ (5 -ffcn. VI. Act v. Sc. 5, line 61). ‘Anthropo- 
phagy’ is directly derived from dvBptoiroxpiyos, while 
‘man-eater’ was already in use as a Teutonic 
feminine appellation (mannattta) for both male and 
female sorcerers (Grimm, Tent. Myth. 1081). 

2 . Cannibalism among animals. — Among the 
lower animals eating of their own kind occurs as 
an habitual or occasional practice ■with most of 
the carnivores, feline and canine, and with some j 
rodents, the young or weak falling ■victims to the 
rapacity of the others. This has been noted mainly 
in the case of captive animals, but in some cases 
also among animms in their wild state. With very 
few exceptions, e.g. the horse, animals seem to 
show no slirinking from the dead of their own 
kind. When, however, we come to the higher 
apes, no e^vidence of their eating their o^wn kind 
is yet forthcoming, and some have inferred from 
this that man’s immediate precursor as well ns 
primitive man himself was not a cannibal. Some, 
indeed, have gone so far as to deny that the higher 
apes and even primitive men were carnivores. It is 
quite certain, however, that most, if not all, of the 
higher apes in a ■wild state eat small and possibly 
large mammals, while in captivity^ they show no 
distaste for flesh food. Though mainly frumvores, 
they are by no means exclusively so, and all of 
them seem to be omnivorous in their tastes and 
habits. As to primitive man, the argument ap- 
pears to be based mainly on the form of his teeth, 
which indeed differ but _ slightly from those of 
modem men who are omnivorous. He could quite 
well have eaten flesh food m we do, without pos- 
sessing the teeth of a carnivore, which tears its 
food with its teeth in order to consume it. The 


analog of the lower savages, who are by no means 
exclusively vegetarians, and many of whom devour 
flesh greedily, tends to show that primitive man, 
like the men of tlie Quaternary period (the refuse of 
whose food shows strong flesh-eating propensities), 
was not a plant- or fruit-eater exclnavely. (On the 
cannibalism of beasts see Brehm, ThierUhm-, 1878.) 

3. Primitive cannibalism . — Primitive man and 
even man’s immediate precursor were already far 
in advance of the higher apes. One line of advance 
is to be seen in their growing ability to supply 
their rapidly extending needs, and there can be 
little doubt that they desired and obtained a more 
varied and a more regular food supply. If, as is 
certain, the higher apes were already omnivorous, 
the increasing development of primitive man would 
make him more so, through his increasing adapta- 
tion to a more varied diet. At the same time, 
increasing skill as a hunter of his prey, increasing 
wariness, and the use of stone or cudgel as weapons 
would cause him to master even large mammals, 
whose flesh would be used as food. There would 
be a growing taste for flesh food, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that any discrimination as 
to the kind of flesh eaten was exercised. To eat 
human flesh need not have seemed to primitive 
man or to his immediate precursor any more 
disgusting than to eat any other kind of flesli. 
When other flesh was wanting, the sight of a dead 
human being would but excite the flesh-hunger. 
In this connexion Steinmetz has shown (1) that 
the fear of the dead body could have been no 
hindrance to the eating of it, since even now, where 
ghosts are feared, savages show little fear of the 
corpse, handling it indifferently, remaining with 
ft, subjecting it to various inciignities (from our 
point of view), and also eating it; (2) that the 
natural disgust which civilized man has at canni- 
balism does not exist among cannibalistic savages, 
while many low races, even without the pressure 
of hunger, eat the most revolting things ; (3) that 
the festlietic refinement of cirilized man is hardly 
discoverable in the savage. A fortiori, then, man, 
when just emerging from thebestial stage, must have 
been as the savage (Endokannibalismus, ch 20). 

To this it may be added that the satisfaction 
felt after a meal of flesh of whatever kind, as well 
as the pressing claims of hunger, were little calcu- 
lated to make primitive man discriminate as to 
what he ate. Tne dead body of friend or foe was 
but an addition to the primitive larder, and would 
be readily eaten, ■when other flesh food was wanting, 
by one who was at all costs bent on satisfying Ins 
hunger. Since cannibalism, which seems to nave 
once existed universally, must have originated_ at 
some time, there seems no good reason for crediting 
primitive man ■with greater refinement of feeling 
than his successors who do practise it, or for deny- 
ing tljat it originated with nim. The earliest men 
of whose habits we have any actual knowledge, viz. 
the men of Palaeolithic times, were cannibalistic, 
and ■we can hardly suppose that the practice began 
■with them. Better that it should have begun at 
a time ■when there existed no ethical or aesthetic 
reason to hinder it, and that, ■with merging 
civilization, men should have begun to give it up, 
than that we should seek its ongin in n later age, 
when its commencement would involve the shiftmg 
of already formed higher feelings. There was a 
time when cannibalism was natural to man, as 
there was a time when other things, 8hocking_ to 
our moral sense, e.^. incest, were natural to him. 

It was man’s privilege, in becoming more con- 
scious of his manhood, to shake them off and to 
rise in doing so to a higher ethical plane. Thus 
Schnrtz’s dictum that cannibalism is a sickness of 
childhood, which often overcomes the strongest 
peoples, is scarcely relevant as regards primitive 
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man. It assumes that cannibalism, in its origin, 
was pathological, whereas it seems, under the cir- 
cumstances, perfectly natural. Only when the 
feelings which now make it abhorrent to ns are 
overcome through madness or gluttony, can it he 
called pathological, and these are haOTily the least 
wide-spread causes of cannibalism. Few maniacs, 
indeed, whatever other perversions they exhibit, 
are known to become cannibalistic. 

The question of pre-historic cannibalism — Palteolithio and 
NeoUthfo— has been much discussed. The arguments for Palsao- 
lithio times are mainly these — the presence of human bones, 
charred, broken, and calcined, mixed with animal bones, ashes, 
and charcoal, in Quatemaiy deposits ; some of these are split 
as if to obtain marrow, as in later savage cannibalism ; others 
show traces of scraping with flint instruments as if to scrape off 
the flesh ; or, as in the grotto of Qourdan, fragments of skulls 
show cutting marks, and in one instance the pericranium is 
broken with a stone hammer, as if to extract the brains. As 
no other bones were found, Piette supposes a tribe of head- 
hunters to have inhabited this cave, who used a similar method 
to that of the head-hunters of Luzon (BSAL, 1873, p. 407). In 
late Palaiolithic interments, e.g, those of Baousses-Rousses at 
Mentone, the custom of removing flesh from the bones before 
interment— a common savage custom — had been followed, and 
may indicate cannibalism. Quaternary man also made necldaces 
of human teeth, as many cannibalistic savages now do. It has 
been thought too, that, os the flesh of the larger mammals may 
not always have been available through the poverty of Palsso- 
lithio man’s weapons, he may frequently have been reduced to 
hunger, and may thus have been driven to anthropophagy. 
Agamst all this it has been contended that the charring may have 
been accidental ; that fractures on human hones bear no resem- 
blance to those on animal bones, and may have been caused 
through the weight of the superincumbent layers ; and that 
there was abundance of flesh food available. There is, however, 
no a priori reason why Palaolithio man should not have been an 
occasional though not an habitual cannibal ; and if cannibalism 
through hunger arose in still earlier times, he may have 
practised it already from some other motive also. Neolithic 
cannibalism rests on similar evidence, as well os the presence 
of human hones in refuse heaps or kitchen middens. The 
Paiffiolithio evidence rests mainly on caves in Belgium and 
France ; the NeoIithlC; on deposits in Egypt (where Petrie 
suggests cannibalism with the motive of obtaining the virtues 
of the deceased), Iberian Peninsula, Palmaria, and Keiss and 
Ardrossan in Scotland. The Neolithic lake-dwellers in Switzer- 
land used the skulls of enemies as drinklng-oups (Gross, Let 
ProtohelviUa, 1883, p. 107). See reports of discussions at Inter. 
Congress of Anthropol. at Paris (1862), Brussels (1872), Lisbon 
(1880); papers in BSAP, 1860, and following years ; Dawkins, 
Cave Bunting, 1874 ; Sergi, Mediterranean Bace, 1001, p. 93 ; 
Munro, PreMet. Scotland, 1899, p. 82 ; Thumam, Archccologia, 
xlii. 161 ; Greenwell, British Barrows, 1877, p. 648 ; NadaiUao, 
Prehist. Peoples, 1892, p. 61 ; Vogt, Leet. on Man, 1864, p. 340. 

Coses of cannibalism during famine, siege, or shipwreck are 
well known. In these oases the overpowering, through raging 
hunger, of the civilized man’s natural disgpist at eating human 
fleshj rather than actual madness, gave rise to it. Some cases of 
cannibalism through madness, cited by Bergemann, are of doubt- 
ful authenticity (verb, der Anthropophagie, p. 2). Steinmete 
(op. cif. ch. 23) could discover no instances of ft, and the works 
of modem alienists do not refer to it. Plutarch cites a confused 
story of the daughters of Minyas, who went mad with desire for 
human flesh and slew one of their children (Queest. Or. 38). 

4. The most satisfactory hypothesis of the primi- 
tive social poup is that •which makes it analogous 
to the family groups of the higher apes, •viz. the 
sire, a number of females, and their younger pro- 
geny. From this group, ea; kypothesi, the sons, as 
tliey groiv up, ore driven off by the sire through 
the influence of sexual jealou^. They are thus 
forced to seek mates by capture from some other 
^oup (Lang and Atkinson, Social Origins; Primal 
Law, 1903). Assuming, then, as -we have reason 
for doing, that the members of such a group had 
omnivorous tastes, and through hunger ate their 
fellows as well as the other mammals, whom would 
they eat — ^members of the group, or outsiders 
(foes), or both! Such love as may have existed 
between the sire and his mates or progeny was 
little likely to hinder him from eating them when 
dead, especially as no other reason kept him from 
it, and the practice was as yet natural. To the 
sons who hau been driven out he was hostile ; if 
he killed them while attempting to interfere ■with 
his •wives, again nothing hindered their being 
eaten. Finally, the members of aU other groups, 
being hostile, would, when killed, afford a food 
supply. Thus relatives and enemies alike would 


be eaten. Hence it is impossible to assume, as 
some •writers {e.g. Steinmetz) do, the priority of 
endo-cannibalism (viz. the eating of relatives) over 
exo - cannibalism (the eating of non - relatives). 
Cannibalism existed without these distinctions first 
of all, and the desire for food made no distinction 
between relative and enemy. Or the distinction 
may have been thus far suggested, that, while an 
enemy might be killed in order to be eaten, a 
relative would be eaten only when dead. The sons, 
though relatives, were strictly in the position of 
enemies. The distinction between friend and foe, 
so far as forming a possible food supply was con- 
cerned, would, of course, exist, whatever was the 
form of the earliest human or semi-human social 
group. 

Bordier {BSAP, 3me s6r., xi. 67) used the words 
‘exo-anthropophagy’ and ‘ endo-anthropophagy ’ ; 
Steinmetz {Bndokannibalismtts, p. 1) prefers the 
forms ‘exo-cannibalism’ and ‘endo-cannibalism’ 
to these and to the usual English forms ‘ exophagy ’ 
and ‘endophagy,’ which are also used for the 
ordinary food restrictions of totemistic peoples. 

5. Totemism and cannibalism. — Tne earliest 
cannibals were thns unconsciously both endo- and 
exo-cannibals. The distinction between eating a 
relative and eating an enemy, •with the consequent 
tabu against eating a kinsman, could have arisen 
only -with the growing sense of kinship. Man 
soon discovered that there were certain persons 
■whom he must not marry, -viz. those of kin to 
him — not, however, in our sense of the word. 
Whether an exogamous tendency existed before 
totemism is uncertain ; if it did, totemism made 
it absolute. Was there also a grooving dislike of 
endo-cannibalism which totemism also made abso- 
lute! One result of totemism was certainly to 
make tabu the eating of the animal or plant which 
was the totem of the group of kinsmen, because, in 
effect, it was a kinsman. This tabu, aided by the 
increased sense of kinship and the customary laws 
which it involved, as well as by the growing dislike 
of endo-cannibalism (if such existed), may quite 
conceivably have made tabu the eating of a human 
kinsman. Frazer has pointed out that ‘ the further 
we go back we should find how much the less the 
clansman distinguishes between conduct towards 
his totem and towards his fellow-clansmen ’ {Totem- 
ism, p. 3). If it is -wrong to kill and eat one’s 
totem-animal because it is of kin to one, it is 
equally wrong to eat a kinsman. And in actual 
practice we find that among totemistic peoples 
it is generally considered -wrong to kill a kinsman. 
In Mangaia, to kill a fellow-clansman was regarded 
as falling on the god (totem) himself, the literal 
sense of ta atua (to kill a member of the same 
totem-clan) being ‘god-killing’ (GUI, Myths and 
Songs, 1876, p. 38). The animal kinsman being 
tabu, not to be kUled or eaten, the human kinsman 
must have been so too. Conceivably, then, a man 
might eat his -wife (just as he could eat freely of 
her totem-animal), since she was bound to be of a 
different totem kin and class from himself, and yet 
would be breaking no law forbidding endo-canni- 
balism. But he could not eat his sister, or brother, 
or mother, since these were -within the Ust of 
forbidden degrees and of tbe same totem kin. The 
tabu against eating relatives may possibly be seen 
in the savage custom of not eatmg in a house 
where a dead man is lying, lest his ghost should by 
accident be eaten. Why then are relatives some- 
times eaten among present or earlier totemistic 
peoples! Totemism is now generally a declining 
mstitution, and its sanctions are frequently not 
observed. Hunger might impel to the eating of a 
dead kinsman, as it does sometimes, even in Aus- 
tralia, to the eating of a totem animal. So affection 
or some powerful animistic or semi-religious motive 
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might here and there overcome the totem cannibal j 
tabu. I 

Strictly speaking, the words ‘ exo-cannibaliam ’ 
and ‘ endo-cannibalisra ’ should be used only where 
totem clans practise cannibalism, since a man may 
eat another who, from our point of view, is a rela- 
tive, and yet from the totem point of view is not a 
kinsman (^not of the same totem). But in actual 
use this is overlooked, and the eating of relatives, 
or even more loosely of tribesmen, is spoken of as 
endo-cannibalism, and that of any others as exo- 
cannibalism ; whereas endo-cannibalism should be 
confined to the eating of totem kinsmen where 
it occurs. This (which resembles the loose use of 
the word ‘exogamy’) is partly due to the fact that 
observers of cannioalism seldom state what rela- 
tives are eaten or by whom. This is important, 
since, even where totemism as an institution has 

E assed away, its restrictions frequently remain (see 
elow). But, using the terms in their wider sense, 
we find, from a survey of information ^ven by 
travellers and missionaries, that many peoples who 
eat enemies also eat, on certain occasions, fellow- 
tribesmen or ‘relations.’ A closer investigation 
might have shown that the latter were often not 
kinsmen in the totemistie sense. As far as most 
cannibal areas are concerned, since so many peoples 
have abandoned the practice, the time for this has 
gone by. A closer scrutiny of existing cannibal 
tribes may bring fresh information to light. 


Amon^ actual totem peoples some data exist to show the 
truth of our contention. From the Australians we have a lew 
recorded facts hy observers who have connected totemism and 
cannibalism. Some tribes eat only enemies, «.g. the Kumai 
and Uaneroo (Fison and Howitt, Kamtlaroi and Kumai, 1880, 
pp. 214, 218, 223). Spencer and Gillen report of North Central 
Australia that Gnan Ji eat enemies and probably their own dead : 
with the Binbinga tribe, men of a different class from the dead 
man eat him ; in one case cited from the Anula tribe, the 
woman was eaten by lour men, two of them her own ‘ tribal 
fathers,’ and of the same class as she, and two of a diSerent 
class, but ail of a different totem from the woman (Spenoer- 
Gillen>>, pp. 646, 648). Other tribes eat only relatives ; but we 
seldom hear what the relationship is, save among the Dierl, 
with whom ‘the lather does not eat the child or the child the 
father, but mother eats child and child eats mother, while 
brothers-in-Iaw and sisters-in-Iaw cat each other’ (Ourr, Attsf. 
Bace, 1887, ii. 63). The Dieri do not count descent through the 
mother, however, and eat their own totems. In other cases in 
Australia the restriction as to eating the totem is sometimes 
overcome, especially through hunger, as among tribes in N.W. 
and W. Australia and In the south OFotJobaluk, Buandik, 
Wonghibon [Eyre, Journals, 1846, il. 228 ; Howitt, & AusU 146)). 
In Victoria there seems to be no objection to eating the totem ; 
in Central Australia, while it is not eaten by men of the kin, yet 
old men may eat it, and kinsmen tty to Increase the numbers 
of their totem so that men of other kins may eat it (Howitt, 
p 146 : Spenoer-Gillen'’, pp. 167, 821). Among some Central 
Australian tribes the totem is eaten ceremonially. It is thus 
evident that there is a tendency to break down the earlier 
restriction on eating the totem animal, and the same tendency 
may explain the eating of kinsmen. Hunger and the strong 
influence of other motives would certainly tend in this direction 
(ii. 5 la). With the American Indians, also totemists, extreme 
hunger alone drives isolated tribes to eat relatives ; elsewhere 
onli' enemies are eaten, and for magical reasons (ii. 1 17 ). Of 
the Caribs and other tribes Im Thnrn says; ‘tribal feelmg is 
always very strong among Indians, so that they cannot be 
suspected of feeding on individuals of their o^ tnbe of 

Cfuiana, p. 418). In New Caledonia, Fiji, and the New Hebrides, 
where a past totemism has left a legacy of food restrictions, 
the eating of relatives is certainly occasional ; while in the 
New Hebrides and Duke of York Island the bodies are Kild or 
exchanged (Powell, Wanderings, 1883, p. 93 ; Nadaillac, BSAP, 

^^’iSjL^where an earlier totemism had ^yen rise to toe idea 
of the gods being incarnate in certain animals which must 
never be eaten by the worshippers, we And that some were 
tabu from eating human flesh, because the shnne of their god is 
a man ’ (Williams, Fiji, 1868, i. 220). Here, probably, an earlier 
totem restriction on the eating of kinsmen has become, with 
the curious local development of the institution, a tabu against 
eating any human flesh where the clan god had a man lor nis 

=hrine • ■■ ■ ■ ‘’v- — - - '~und among the Maoris, 

formerly ' " IVhen some of the 

tmto-es f( ■ ■ . ' tlielr fellows, after the 

fight some of the young men proposed to eat toe fallen of toe 
other side. But others forbade this, because the fallen and the 
victors were aU ‘ Ngapuhi ’ together (i^e^. of the saiiie clM),and 
to eat a relative was a deadly sm (Old Few Zealand, 1893, 
p. 229). So in a Maori myth, when Maui’s grandmother was on 


the point of devouring him, she suddenly discovered him to 
be a relative, and her desire ceased ; while one family who 
dei'oured their near relatives became cowards as a consequence 
(Grey, Polyn. Myth., 1855, pp. 84, 131). 

In Africa no eating of relatives occurs in the south (Bechu- 
anas, etc.), where there are totem-animal restrictions; while 
most remarkable of all is toe reluctance of the worst cannibals 
in the world— those of Central Africa— to eat relatives, whose 
bodies are invariably sold or exchanged. Here, too, the pres- 
ence of an earlier totemism has been found (Maclennan, Studies 
in Anc. Hist-tt, 1886, chs. xxii.-xxv.). 

In support of the theory that totemism tabued the eating of 
kinsmen is the parallel (noted bj' W. R. Smith, Kinship, 1885, 
p. 307) drawn by certain peoples between cannibalism and the 
eating of tabued animals. Porphyry says toe Egyptians and 
Phoonicians would rather have eaten human flesh than that of 
the cow (de A hst. ii. 11). Generally, even by cannibals, there is a 
distinction drawn between eating of enemies and eating of rela- 
tives — the former out of revenge, etc., the latter generally for 
ceremonial purposes. Livingstone reports that the people of 
toe Zambesi were shocked at the idea of eating a donkey 
(presumably a totem-animal): ‘it would be like eating roan 
himself ’ {Zambesi, 1865, p. 335). The Solomon Islanders, who 
have exogamous clans, never eat the body of a member of the 
same tribe {L'Anthrop. x. 492). 


6. Taking the word ‘endo-cannibalism’ in the 
wider sense of eating members of the tribal group, 
we may make certain deductions from the datL 
(1) Endo- and exo-cannibalism frequently coexist, 
especially where some motive other than hunger 
underlies man-eating, e.g. the desire to assimUate 
the virtues, soul, or strength of the deceased. _ In 
these cases we may assume that the totemistie 
restriction has been overridden by some stronger 
cause. (2) Exo - cannibalism frequently exists 
alone, even among very low races. This may re- 
sult (a) from totemistie traditions; (6) where 
enemies are eaten to show contempt for them or 
out of sheer rage — motives which obviously could 
not underlie the eating of relatives or fellow- 
tribesmen, and which would inevitably bring that 
to an end where it still existed. The only excep- 
tion to this latter case is where the criminal, i.e. 
a member of the tribal group, is eaten as an ex- 
pression of legal punishment, (c) Exo-cannibalism 
occasionally exists alone, with sheer gluttony as 
the motive ; the bodies of relatives, as has been 
seen, are exchanged or sold — a proof that the 
strong desire for human flesh may be overruled in 
the case of relatives by some powerful law, even 
though it be only a survival. This law we hpld 
to be totemistie. [d) Where cannibalism is dying 
out, it continues to exist mainly in an attenuated 
form as exo-cannibalism, as among some American 
Indian tribes. (3) Endo-cannibalism seldom exists 
alone, and this suggests the inference that at first 
no distinction was made between eating friend and 
eating foe. It was only later that the distinction 
arose. This is also suggested by the fact that, 
among races who have abandoned cannibalism and 
who do not possess totemism as a flourishing 
institution, the bodies of dead relatives are eaten 
under the pressure of famine,^ as among the 
Eskimos, and wherever cannibalism has occurred 
among civilized peoples. 

ii. Varieties of cannibalism. — l. Cannibalism 
from hunger. — Where cannibalism now occurs out 
of hunger, a distinction must be noted between 
eating the dead and killing the living in order to 
eat them. In the latter case, sometimes it is the 
sick and old who are killed, but usually these are 
put to death for another motive, ns wll be seen. 
Dead bodies are eaten among the Eskimos (though 
some deny this), a few isolated American Indian 
tribes, some S. American tribes, the Tongans, ana 
the Basutos. Cannibal murder is found among the 
Australians, New Caledonians, islanders of Nuka 
Hiva, Marquesans, Samoans, Ainus, ^khalin is- 
landers, Ostiaks, Samoyeds, Tiering Dayaks, m 
further India, among some .^encan Indian tnbM, 
and among the Fneginns. With all these people, 
except the Tongans, NewCaledonians, and Marque- 
sans, cannibalism is occasional and through stress 01 
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famine, while it is mainly relatives or members 
of the same tribe who are eaten. In a few cases, 
e.y. American Indians and Basutos, we find canni- 
balism through famine causing a taste for human 
flesh, and resmting in man-eating through gluttony. 

The cannibalism ol the Eskimos has been denied, as by Egede 
{Bruchslutke tines Tageiuches, p. 107), who says that in famine 
they kill their dogs as we would do horses, dogs not being 
usually eaten by them. Its earlier existence, however, is sug- 
gested by Mdrcken, which tell of its being practised by distant 
tribes, who are differentiated from the Eskimos, and are cer- 
tainly in some cases American Indians, or by hags and ogres. 

It is also shown in the ildrchen that “ ■■ s- tknoo 

who are unaccustomed to it (see Ri . ' • 

of the Eskimo, 1876; Boas, ‘Centra. , 

p. 109 ff.). Partof the body is certainly eaten for magical purposes 
(see below). Among the American Indiana some members of 
the Fish tribe in B. Columbia are said to dig up and eat the 
dead, to the abhorrence of the others. In times of famine it 
occurred in Labrador. A tradition of the Nishinam (California) 
says they ate their dead ; while the Utes dug up corpses (May ne. 
Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver Island, 1802, 
p. 257 ; Hind, Labrador, 1863, 1 14 ; Powers, Contr. N. Am. Eth. 
lii. 343 ; Nadaillao, BSAP, 1888, p. 28). Some S. American tribes 
on the Amazon are said by Bates and Wallace to cat the dead 
when hunger presses (Bates, Nat, on Am., 1803, p. 382 ; Wallace, 
Travels on Am,, 1863, pp. 347, 853, 359). If the Basutos were 
cannibals in the past, they had largely given it up, until, during 
the early wars with the British, famine drove some of them to 
consume the corpses of the slain. Certain of them thus acquired 
a taste for human flesh, and, retiring to the mountains, spared 
no one in their desire. A cave explored by Bowker showed 
evidence ol recent cannibalism — heaps of bones, many of them 
split to obtain the marrow. Horror at these cannibals was wide- 
spread, and they or perhaps earlier cannibals appear in native 
Mdrchen in much the same light ns the ogres of our nursery 
tales (Casalis, The BastUos, 1801; Anth. Bev., 1869, viL 121; 
Jacottet, Contes pop. des Ba-Soutos, 1895, p. 71 ; cf. also Stow, 
Native Baees ofS. Africa, 1905, pp. 610, 658). 

Certain Australian tribes, e.g. the Watchandi of W. Australia, 
kill children in time of need— the mother getting the head, the 
father the body ; hunger occasionally drives other W. Australian 
tribes to kill enemies (Oldfield, Trans, of Eth. Soc,, N.S., iii. 
245 f.), as they also eat the old after death, ' that so much good 
food may not be lost’ ; but in general the motive is not hunger. 
In Huka Hiva, wives, children, and parents were killed and eaten 
(Krusenstern, Reise um die Il'eff, i. 258); Ellis says the Mar- 
que8ans(who ate enemies) killed children in want(2’our through 
Hawaii, 1820, p. 72) ; the Samoans (also enemy-eaters) killed 
wives and children (Langsdorf, Reise um die Welt, 1813, 1. 120). 
The remoter Ainu tribes are said to be ‘eaters of their own 
kind,’ the father killing the crippled son, the husband an un- 
fruitful wife. Other tribes are certainly not cannibals (but see 
below), though early Japanese writers usually attributed the 
practice to them (Batchelor, Ainu of Japan, 1892, pp. 288, 
805 ; Preuss, Die BegrdbnisaHen der Amer. u. Nordostas,, 1894, 

g p. 218, 298). As late as 1803 the eating of children among the 
atiaks was reported (AA iii. 833). Wilken says the Tiering 
Dayaks of Borneo kill and eat the sick through hunger. Can- 
nibal murder in famine is confined, vrith the American Indians, 
to such tribes as the Nasquapees, Hare Indians, Chippewayans, 
DOnOs, and Utes (Hind, Labrador, i. 244 ; Waitz, Anthrop. der 
Naturv., 1872, iii. 89 ; Faraud, Dix-huit ans ehtz les Sauvages, 
1870, p. 38 ; Nadaillao, op. eit. p. 28). The Hants think that, 
when a man is driven to cannibalism through hunger, be acquires 
a taste for it ; hence he is avoided and frequently killed (Heame, 
From Prince of Waters Fort . . . to the N. Ocean, 1796). As 
to the Fuegians the evidence is doubtful ; Darwin {Journal of 
Researches, 1840, p. 166), Fitzroy, Snow, and others have asserted 
that old women are killed and eaten in time of famine, as also 
members of a hostile tribe after a fight ; but Marquin and Hyades 
deny the accusation {Btdl. de la Soc. de Giog., 1876, p. 601; 
Rev. d-Eth. iv. 662). 

In ancient and modem times, civilized societies and individ- 
uals, through stress of famine, as in siege or shipwreck, have 
occasionally resorted to cannibalism. Josephus {BJ V. x. 4, 
VI. iii. 4) tells this of the Jews in the siege of Jerusalem (cf. an 
earlier instance, 2 K 628), and Dio Cassius of the Jews who re- 
volted against Trajan (Ixviii. 82). Valer. Max. (vii. 6) men- 
tions people in besieged towns in Spain eating wives, children, 
and prisoners. Cannibalism occurred sporadically in Europe in 
raednevnl times after great scarcity, in the 7th and 11th cents. ; 
at the siege of Paris in 1690 ; among the Saxons at the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War; during famine in Algiers in 1863; and 
during the siege of Messina (Letourneau, Evol. of ilorality, 1886, 
p. 216 ; Bergemann, op. cit. p. 1 f.). 

2 . Other motives. — It has now to he shown how 
other motives than the primitive one of hunger in- 
fluenced the practice of cannibalism, and occasion- 
ally were strong enough to ovenide the totemistic 
restriction regarding the eating of kinsmen, or, 
assuming that they existed before the rise of 
totemism, prevented the application of the food 
restriction so far as it concerned human kinsmen. 

That this is not contrary to fact is proved by the actual eating 
of kinsmen among some totem peoples. The permission to eat 


human kinsmen pi«* the restriction on eating animal kinsmen 
may seem a contradiction, but savage law, however strict, is 
frequently accommodating, and we have an analogous contra- 
diction in this, that, while human kinsmen were absolutely for- 
bidden to marry, the animal kinsmen must have been known to 
pair among themselves. Eagle man might not marry Eagle 
woman, but the actual Eagle had an Eagle mate. Various toteni- 
istic peoples also kill or eat their totem animal on certain 
solemn occasions, while other tribes who regard certain animals 
as sacred, and do not ordinarily kill or eat them, will do so under 
pressure of hunger (some African tribes) or at an annual reli- 
gious festival (Todas, Central African tribes, heathen Arabs, 
Peruvians, Egjmtians, American Indian Dog tribe in Arkansas). 
See Marshall, Phrenologist among Todas, 1873, p. 129 ; B'razer, 
Totemism, 1905, Golden Bought ; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, 
p. 278; ROville, Rel. of Mexico and Peru, 1884, p. 226; Herod- 
otus, ii. 47 ; Bancroft, Native Races, 1876, iii. 316. 

Men are eaten with the purpose of acquiring 
their qualities, their strength, or their soul ; for 
magical or medical purposes ; out of affection ; out 
of hatred ; through gluttony ; for religious or 
ritual, political, and social reasons. In some cases 
more than one of these motives exist together. 
Generally speaking, they have arisen later than 
the eating of human flesh through hunger; in 
many instances they have arisen directly out of it, 
hut we must not overlook the possibility of any of 
them having arisen separately and apart from a 
taste for this food acquired in time of starvation. 
Each of these motives will he discussed separately, 
and its range and extent set forth. It should he 
observed that, when cannibalism has become an 
established custom, it exists usually quite inde- 
pendently of the presence or absence of plenty of 
other kinds of food. 

3 . Cannibalism to obtain strength, etc. — First 
may be noted the common savage belief that by 
eating a human being or an animal one acquires 
the qualities and virtues of such a person or 
animal. The strength of the lion, the ferocity of 
the tiger, the courage of the warrior, will be com- 
municated to the eater of the flesh of lion, tiger, 
or warrior. In itself the belief is primarily a de- 
velopment of what must already have been patent 
to primitive man, viz. the strengthening power of 
food. Hence it was easy to believe that the 
qualities of a beast or man — strength, swiftness, 
cunning, valour, etc. — would also be acquired by 
eating. This sacramental transfusion of qualities 
and energies must have originated in early times, 
while it is found universally among all peoples of 
a low range of culture. It was also aided oy the 
growing magical theory of things, and especially 
by that branch of it by which it was held tnat the 
part was equal to the whole, or could convey the 
qualities ot the whole, since the natoe of anything 
adheres to its parts even when they are separated 
from it. Hence, to eat even a small piece of the 
flesh of beast or man would result in the assimila- 
tion of his qualities by the eater. Even totemism 
itself may have assisted this belief in the assimila- 
tion of qualities, if totemistic peoples held that the 
life ciremating in the group of kinsmen was a fixed 
quantity, any part of which it was dangerous to 
lose. Hence, if a kinsman dies, his share of the life 
must be received by his feUow-kinsmen to prevent 
its passing out of the kin. Therefore they may 
smear themselves with his blood or fat, or even eat 
a part of him (Frazer, Totemism, p. 80). In the 
same way wearing a bone or tooth of a dead man 
is sometimes held to convey to the wearer his pro- 
perties. Thus, while totemism generafly forbade 
the eating of relatives, it may here and there have 
suggested it. In the same way, when totemism 
was weakened, the sacred totem animal became a 
sacred magical animal -with healing qualities when 
eaten (S. Keinach, L' Anthrop. xiv. 355; W. R. 
Smith, Kinship in Arabia,^ p. 231). This motive 
has led to the eating of relatives, but especially to 
the eating of enemies, in order to acquire their 
qualities. 
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A. The growth of Animism, with its belief in an 
indwelling spirit in all things, helped this theory 
of transmission of qualities, and introduced some 
of the strongest reasons for the continuance of 
cannibalism. While a man’s strength or bravery 
may not have been conceived of as a separate entity, 
but simply as -nTapped up in the man himself, 
Animism, with its belief in a shadowy replica of 
man — his soul or spirit — gave these things a new 
psychic significance. Hence in actual cannibalism 
we find that many tribes eat a man to he possessed 
of his soul, which in turn makes them possessors 
of all the qualities of the man. His life and all 
its manifestations — strength, wit, courage — are 
conceived of as being in the soul which lurks in 
his fiesh ; and, as in the earlier theory, by eating a 
man one obtained his strength, so now by eating 
him one obtains his soul. In many cases, where the 
heart or liver or marrow is said to be eaten, or the 
blood drunk for the sake of obtaining its owner’s 
strength, it is probable that the assimflation of the 
owner’s soul or life is intended, since it is so com- 
monly believed that the life or soul is in one of 
these parts. 

S. It might be thought that Animism, with its 
belief in soul, or spirit, or ghost, which, when 
freed from the body, was held to have many addi- 
tional powers or, at least, greater freedom in using 
them, would have caused a fear of the dead and a 
natural shrinking from eating the body of an 
enemy, whereby his soul would be introduced into 
the eater, and thus work him harm. In eflect, 
Animism did give rise to the fear of the dead and 
of ghosts, and in many cases it was held that the 
soul of a man, living or dead, could work consider- 
able harm to the body or soul of another. But as, 
in spite of this, the bodies of the dead and of those 
most likely to harm the eater, viz. enemies, con- 
tinued to be eaten, it is obvious that some counter 
theories were strong enough, in most cases, to aid 
men in overcoming their fears. These were (1) 
tliat by eating a man one overcame his ghost or 
soul, which was thenceforth harmless, and sub- 
servient to the will of the eater, or was even 
destroyed. We shall find this as a working belief 
among Australians, Maoris, Eskimos, and in Central 
Africa, while it also supplies one strong motive for 
head-hunting, frequently associated Avith canni- 
balism {§ 14 ). (2) Again, the curious ideas regard- 
ing eating, viz. that it established a bond of union 
between persons eating together (hence to eat the 
food of tne spirit Avorld, later of fairy -land, or of 
the gods, bound one to the company of ghosts or 
gods), may also have assisted to overcome the fear 
of the dead by a kind of inversion. If persons 
eating together became of one kin, so also might 
the eater Avith the thing or person eaten. Thus 
the eater of friend or foe, as it Avere, became inocu- 
lated Avith him, and so rendered him harmless. In 
the case of relatives this eating may easily have 
come to be regarded as part of the funerm cere- 
monies, to neglect AA'hich Avould ensure the ghost’s 
vengeance, but to fulfil Avhich caused his continued 
friendship. Thus cannibalism does not seem to have 
been mucli hindered, as_ far as fear Avas concerned, 
by the prevailing animistic beliefs, though these 
may have occasionally caused it to cease in another 
direction (see beloAv, iii.). Frequently the bodies 
of relatives are eaten in order that their souls may 
strengthen the eaters, or pass over into them, pos- 
sibly with the notion of their being re-incamate in 
the bodies of the next children bom into the family. 
Or again, the old and sick are killed and eaten to 
prevent the soul becoming Aveak AA-ith the body. 
Some analogy to this negative influence of Animism 
is found Avliere cannibalism, invohing the handling 
of a dead body, preA’ails among peoples, e.g. the 
Maoris, to Avhom such handling caused uncleanness. 


And parallels to the idea of the ghost strengthen- 
ing or hewing the eater of the body are found, e.g,, 
in the Melanesian belief that arroAA's tipped Avith 
human bone are deadly, because the ghost to Avhora 
the piece of bone belonged AA’ill work upon the 
Avounded person (JAI xix. 215), or in tlie 
Andaman custom of Avearing necklaces of human 
bones in the belief that tlie disembodied spirit 
will shield the Avearer against evil spirits, through 
gratitude for the respect thus paid to his memory 
(16. xii. 86). 

6. Where cannibalism occurs for the purpose of 
obtaining the strength or other qualities of the 
person eaten, it is most frequently only a part of 
the body Avhich is used ; hence there is seldom a 
cannibalistic meal. This motive underlies canni. 
balism in parts of Australia, in the SandAvich Is- 
lands, Torres Straits and Nagir Islands, Timor- 
Laut, Celebes, and NeAv Zealand, in some parts of 
Asia, among some African tribes, Avith the majority 
of American Indian tribes, occasionally in S. 
America, and even noAV and then in civilized lands. 

Some tribes in North Australia eat the cheeks and eyes ol 
enemies to make them brave (MacGillivray, Voyage of Jlattle- 
snoie, 1852, i. 162); in Queensland enemies do not appear to he 
eaten, but members of the tribe are, for various reasons, includ- 
ing the obtaining of their qualities ; e.g. a mother will eat her 
child to get back the strength which she has given it ; relatives 
are also eaten, ns well as members of the tribe who fall in 
battle, and honoured headmen (Palmer, JAI xiii. 283; Ifowitt, 
Native Tribes, p. 763; Finch-Hntton, Advance Australial, 1835. p. 
143) ; in N.S. AVnles the fat of the fallen, to which great strength 
is nttiihuted. Is eaten, while at burial a piece of the Hesh is 
divided among the relatives, out of which thej- suck strength or 
throw it into the river to nourish the fish (AVnitz, Anthrop. 
vi. 748; JAI xiii. 135); in S. Australia, besides other motives, 
the acquiring at strength appears among the Kurnai, Theddora, 
and Ngarigo, who eat the hands and feet ol enemies (Howitt, op. 
eit. p. 762) ; the Dieri of Central Australia eat a man and drink 
bis blood ; (be Luritcha frequently kill a strong child and feed a 
weak one on Its flesh, wliile most of the tribesmen, before start- 
ing on an expedition, draw blood from one or more of their 
members, and drink it to make them lithe and active (JAI 
xxiv. 172 ; Spencer-OilIen», pp. 461, 476). Bonwiok says ol thi 
Tasmanians that a man’s blood was sometimes administered as 
a healing draught (Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
1870, p. 89). In the Sandwich Islands the eating of an enemy’s 
eye by the king at his coronation to get his strength was the 
reduced form of an earlier, wider cannibalism (see § i8). In the 
Torres Straits Islands the tongue of a slain enemy was eaten as 
a charm lor bravery ; the sweat of warriors was drunk for the 
same reason ; the eyes and cheeks ol a shipwrecked ])arty in 1834 
were said to have been eaten to ‘ increase their desire after the 
blood of white men.’ Beyond this cannibalism did not exist 
(Haddon, JAI xix. 812). On Nagir Island boys were made to 
cat the eyes and tongue of an enemy that their hcarU might 
know no fear (Petermann’e Slitteilungen, vi. 96). In Timor- 
Lout the flesh of a dead enemy was eaten to cure Impotence ; in 
Celebes the blood of an enemy was drunk to acquire courage 
(Eiedel, Selebes, 1^6, p. 279). Savage tribes in N.E. Burma 
preserve blood of eneinies in bamboo canes till dry, and then 
eat it in a feast to obtain courage (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 
1880, p. 274). The Bayak head-hunters would eat a piece of the 
cheek-skin as a charm to make them (earless (Ling Roth, JAI 
xxii. 69). Eating the eye and sucking the blood to get strength 
appear with the motive of revenge among the Maoris (Taylor, 
Jt.Z. ch. xxi.). Among the Yakuts and Kamtchatkans, and in 
Liu-kiu, a mother would eat the placenta in order to bear 
quickly again (Inter. Arch, fur Bth. iii. 71), while in JIuzauar. 
nagar a barren woman is recorded ns killing a child to drink 
its blood (PR ih 172). The lamas in Tibet are said to have 
a craving for human blood in order to obtain vigour and genius 
(Landor, In the Forbidden Land, 1898, ii. 68y Drinking an 
enemy’s blood is reported of the people of Dardistan (Leitner, 
Tour in D, i. 9) ; the brains and lungs of an enemy are raten 
and his blood is drunk in Luzon (Featherman, Races of Han- 
kind, 1888, U. 601). In Africa the practice as an isolated custom 
is found mainly in the south. The Basutos, in Sfoshesh’s time, 
ate their Boer enemies to get their courage ; warriore were 
also painted with a mixture into which pieces of human 
flesh (enemy’s) entered, for the some reason ; some ol it w-as 
occasionally drunk ; the hearts of conspicuous warriors are eaten 
by most of the tribes (JAI xix. 284 ff., xx. 1ST). The KSflrs 
will eat a human heart to obtain strength ; a similar 
doubtless underlay the custom among the Ama-pondo Kafira 
at the instalment of a chief — a relative having been killed, tte 
chief bathed in his blood and drank from his skull. The 
Bechuanos, though disliking the practice, also cat an • 

flesh for superstitious reasons (Crawley, llystic Rose, 19^- P; 
102). Tribes in East Central Africa cut out an cnemys heart 
and liver and eat them on the spot, n-hile parts of 
reduced to ashes and made into a broth, which is Fr 

give courage, perseverance, and wisdom (Macdonald, JAI xxu. 
Ill ; Buchanan. Shiri Highlands, 1885, p. ISS). Among the 
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N egro tribes, who are cannibal mainly out of re venge or gluttony, 
this motive is occasionally found, either along with these or by 
itself ; the Jaggas (Angola) ate men because it gave them 
courage, according to a 17th cent, traveller, and among the 
Bassongi of the Kassai men after circumcision and unfruitful 
women eat men’s flesh to recuperate their powers ; at Great 
Bassam (Ivory Coast) the heart and liver of a sacrificial victim, 
slain at the founding of a new town, are eaten by all present so 
that they raajr not die within the year; in Dahomey an enemy’s 
heart is occasionally eaten at festivals (Wissmann, UnUr deut. 
Flagged, 1892, p. 139 ; Batzel, Volkerhunde, 1888, i. 613-fil4). 
In N. Africa, where cannibalism has been practically uprooted 
by Jluhanimadanism, it is believed, e.g. among the Nubians, 
that every bullet they fire will kill a man it they consume the 
liver of an enemy (Baker, /smoift'a, 1874, ii. 354). Among the 
American Indians, with the exception of the outlying tribes, who 
are cannibals through famine, very little of the body is eaten, 
and that usually to obtain the courage of a dead enemy, though 
occasionally through revenge. Chippewa women fed their chil- 
dren with the blood and pieces of flesh of English prisoners to 
make warriors of them. The heart was eaten by such tribes as 
the Crees and Blackfeet ; Dakotas and Sioux are known to have 
cut up a prisoner into small pieces, which were distributed to all 
the warriors, who ate them to get his bravery. There seems 
little doubt, however, that more extensive cannibalism had pre- 
vailed in earlier times (Long, Voyages, 1791, p. 116 ; Faraud, 
op. ci(. p. 38 ; Keating, Expcd. to St. PeteVs River, 1826, i. 412). 
Occasionally Indians have been known to eat part of a slain | 
enemy out of bravado (3 RBEW, p. 272). Among S. American 
tribes where mainly gluttony or more purely animistic motives 
prevail, there is sometimes a practice of rubbing children’s 
faces with a slain enemy’s blood to make them brave; the 
Tarianas and Tucanos of the Amazon burn the corpse of a 
warrior and drink the ashes in water in order to be brave ; this is 
also reported of the Kio Negro tribes and Ximanes (Wallace, 
Amazon, 1853, p. 374; Steinmetz, p. 19; Muller, Amtr. Urrel., 
1855, p. 289). Survivals of the practice in civilized lands have 
occasionally been noted ; de Maricourt ‘ saw two Sicilians tear 
with their teeth the heart of a Neapolitan just killed’ (FLJ 
i. 801). We may also note the belief current in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, embodied in various tales, that to eat the 
flesh or taste the blood of a saint or of a ivizand is of peculiar 
religious efficacy, giving the eater wisdom and mystic powers 
(Crooke, Pel. and Folklore of N. India?, 1890, il. 2S5 ; Burton, 
Sindh, 1851, pp. 80, 888). 

7 . Medical cannibalism. — Derived from the 
idea of obtaining strength is the belief that the 
flesh, etc., of the dead has medical virtues. What 
strengthened the body would also cure its ills; 
hence primitive and even later pharmacopoeias 
ocoarionally prescribe some part of the dead body 
as a medicine. The most remarkable examples of 
this practice occur in China. Among the poor it 
is not uncommon for a member of the family to 
cut a piece of flesh from arm or leg, which is 
cooked and then given to a sick relative. Parts 
of the bodies of criminals are eaten as medicine ; 
their blood is drunk as a cure for consumption. In 
some cases murder is committed so that the dis- 
eased, e.g. lepers, may drink the blood of the victim. 
A popular work on materia medica gives many 
such cannibal remedies ; in general, each part of 
the body has some particular curative virtue. The 
whole superstition m China is certainly connected 
with the idea that the eating of the human body 
strengthens the eater, for this is wide-spread, and 
at times it is difficult to say which purpose is in- 
tended. Thus Wells Williams writes: ‘It is not 
uncommon for him [the executioner] to cut out the 
gall-bladder of notorious robbers, and sell it, to be 
eaten as a specific for courage ’ (Middle Kingdom, 

1 848, i. 415 ; Dennys, Folk-lore of China, 1876, p. 
69 ; Bergemann, p. 21). Among savages the prac- 
tice is found of giving a sick man some blood to 
drink dravvn from the veins of a relative (Australia, 
JAl xiii. 132 ; American Indians, Petitot, Trad. 
Ind., 1886, p. 269). Pliny cites a number of remedies 
concocted from portions of human bodies and used by 
the sick (HN xxviii. 1 f.). The medical properties of 
human flesh were believed in throughout mediaeval 
Europe and even in much later times. Even in the 
17th cent, the Hon. Robert Boyle speaks of the 
curative properties of the thich-bone of a criminal. 
Popular superstition still makes occasional use of 
su^ remedies in Germany, but generally the flesh 
is used magically, though in some case.s it is eaten. 
Drinking out of the skull of a dead criminal or 
suicide has always been a f.avonrite remedy, and is 


still made use of in out-of-the-way comers — cases 
have been reported from the Scottish Highlands 
within the last feAV years. The custom of the 
sick drinking water in which the relics of a saint 
had been washed, or from his skull, or of a stream 
diverted so that it might flow under the altar of a 
church oyer the bones of a saint, was a favourite 
practice in medimval times, as it still is in Roman 
Catholic lands and in, e.g., the Cyclades (Bent, The 
Cyclades, 1885, p. 122). Louville (Memoirs, 1818, 
ii. 107) cites the case of the duchess of Alva in the 
17tli cent., who, alarmed for the health of her son, 
obtained a finger of St. Isidore from the monks of 
Madrid, pounded it up, and made him drink part 
of it in a potion. Probably the idea of the value 
of the flesh of a criminal for medical purposes was 
a relic from the time when criminals or prisoners 
or slaves were used as human sacrificial victims, 
sometimes representing the divinity, and either 
eaten in a cannibal feast, or their flesh or blood 
used for healing purposes. Since criminals had 
frequently been chosen as sacrificial victims, it 
was argued that there must be some virtue in a 
criminal’s body. Thus when human sacrifices 
ceased, the executed criminal was stUl held to 
possess special virtues (see an article by M. Pea- 
cock, ‘ Executed Criminals and Folk-Medicine,’ in 
FL vii. [1896] 268, for other instances). 

8 . Magical cannibalism. — In some cases the 
flesh of the dead is eaten for magical purposes ; 
here also the underlying idea is that of acquiring 
the powers of the deceased. In the Torres Straits 
Islands, where only the tongue of dead enemies is 
eaten in ordinary circumstances, youths at initia- 
tion into the craft of sorcery are required to eat 
part of a putrid human corpse ; this is also done by 
sorcerers before practising their art. In both cases 
it causes frenzy, and the eater is not held account- 
able for his actions, even for murder (Haddon, 
JAI xix. 316, 398). In various parts of Australia 
this eating of the dead forms part of the making 
of medicine-men, but with many of the tribes 
initiation is held to be the work of spirits ; hence, 
possibly, eating the dead ensures the help of the 
ghost. Among the Wiimbaio of S. Australia the 
candidates must chew the bones of a dead man, 
dug up for this purpose, and, as in the previous 
case, they then become frenzied and act as maniacs 
(Howitt, 07 ). cit. p. 404). The same practice occurs 
in Africa, as among the Bantu negroes generally, 
who think that the person desirous of becoming a 
sorcerer (as well as the sorcerer himself) is a 
corpse-eater, either from morbid tastes, or more 
probably with the idea that the dead body xvill 
invest him with magical powers. In E. Central 
Africa it is believed that witches and wizards feed 
on corpses in midnight orgies, and that any one 
eating such food is thereby converted into a wizard 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 1902, li. 578 ; J. 
Macdonald, fAI xxii. 107). In W. Africa witches 
are held to feed upon Imng human victims by send- 
ing their ‘ power^ into the body ; but this power 
is dangerous to its oxvner, as it may feed upon 
hunself if not regularly fed othenvise. Similarly, 
witches can extract the life-soul — a less material 
duplicate of the victim — and feast on it in a magic 
orgy ; its owner then sickens and dies (M. H. Kings- 
ley, IF. Af. Studies, 1899, p. 209 ; Nassau, Fetich- 
ism in IF. Africa, 1904, j). 55). Hora ce refers to witch 
practices in his day, and describes love-philtres in 
which dried human marrow and liver were in- 
gredients (Odes, V. V.) ; while Petronins and Plautus 
also speak of witches devouring the nerves and 
inte.stmes of their victims; the former mentions 
images of straw substituted by them for kidnapped 
children (Pet. cap. 63, 134 ; Plant. Pseud, iii. 2 . 
31). Similar crimes were laid at the door of 
witches in Christian times, and the belief still 
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survives in Slavonic lands, where many tales are 
told of how the hags take out their victims’ heart 
while they sleep and devour it, substituting 
some straw or a hare’s heart, and thus chang- 
ing their nature (see iv. § 4 for other instances). 
This branch of cannibalism is closely hound up 
with awhole group of practices in which part of 
a dead body is used for magical purposes, on ac- 
count of its wtues, or because the soul of the dead 
man will act through the part which is made use 
of. These are found universally among savages, 
and with sorcerers and witches in more civilized 
lands, while they have given rise to a vast series 
of folk-supmstitions (see Relics). 

9_. Animistic cannibalism. — Tlie belief that by 
eating the dead one acquires their strength is 
scarcely to_ be distinguished from the purely ani- 
paistic motive — to obtain their soul, or otherwise to 
influence it — and it is possible that in some of the 
cases already cited ‘strength ’ is equivalentto ‘soul.’ 
Where relatives are eaten, the passing over of the 
soul to the eater for the benefit of the latter is 
mainly aimed at ; hut in the case of an enemy the de- 
struction or hurt of his soul is also intended, though 
instances with the intention of obtaining his ser- 
vices and goodwill are known. This is suggested 
in the curious ‘ritual’ performed by a murderer 
in ancient Greece, viz. to lick up the blood and 
then spit it forth. This was said to be done by 
way of ridding himself of the pollution of murder ; 
in reality it ‘ took away the force of the dead,’ 
which was still further effected by the lopping off 
of his limbs (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 470 r.). The former 
practice is found in Australia and Tibet, in N. and S. 
America occasionally, and in Africa ; the latter is 
clearly found among the Maoris, the Eskimos, the 
Tupis of S. America, the Ashantis, and in New Cale- 
donia. The idea of destroying the soul through 
eating the body is illustrated by the Ainu belief 
that until the body is decomposed the ghost re- 
mains active, and the Indian idea that a man- 
eating tiger obtains possession of the souls of his 
victims ; hence he walks with bent head weighed 
down by their souls (Crooke, ii. 211) ; while, gener- 
ally, the belief that by obtaining or acting upon a 

E art of any one’s body — hair-cuttings, nail-parings, 
ones, etc. — control over his spirit for its hurt is 
possible, is also suggestive in this connexion. 


(1) Eating of relatives. — ^The Australian instances show how 
easily ‘strength’ and ‘soul’ are confounded. In most cases 
the obtaining of strength is desired (5 e), but the passing over 
to the idea of receiving the soul is seen where certain parts — 
kidneys, fat, etc. — as containing partiouiar virtues, are alone 
eaten. That ‘ strength ' is mainly equivalent to ‘ soul ’ is seen in 
W. Australian canmbalism, where the old are eaten for food, 
because, being old, they have no longer a soul which might 
cause the eater discomfort ; i.e. weakness and want of soul are 
Identical (Oldfield, Trans. Eth. Soo. N.8. iii. 248). In Tibet, 
the lamas first and then the relatives of the dead roan eat 
his flesh with the idea that the spirit whose flesh has been 
swallowed will alwa 3'8 remain friendly to the eater (Landor, 
op. cit. ii. 63 f.). In N. America the atmuiring of strength is 
mainly aimed at ; but sometimes, os with the Shoshones, the 
eater of on enemy became animated with his spirit (Feather- 
man, op. ciL iii. 206). In S. America the Chavantis eat dead 
children that their souls may pass over to the parents, while 
the Yamas, now extinct, broke the bones of their dead to 
suck out the marrow, beiieving that the soul resided in it and 
would pass over to them (Andree, p. 89 ; JIarcoj', in Totir de 
Monde, xv. 139). In Uganda it wis held that the liver, as the 
seat of the soul, would, when eaten, benefit the eater iTESE 


xm. 218). 

(2) Eating of enemies.— The Itaoris, whose cannibalism ex- 
isted mainlj’ out of revenge, believed that in eating the enemy 
they destroyed his spirit, thus avoiding his posthumous venge- 
ance, since the spirits of the slain wander about seeking to 
revenge them^lvee(L' Anthropologie, vi. 443). With the Eskimos 
a curious belief prevails. After killing a man, they must eat 
part of his liver, as Rink says, to prevent his ghost rushing into 
the murderer — possiblj’ through the eater being now one with 
the victim and thus forestalling his vengeance. The heart of a 
dead witch is also eaten by all the community to prevent her 
ghost haunting or frightening the living (Rink, op. ciU p. 45 ; 
Egede, op. cit. p. ISS; Crantz, Mist, of Greenland, 1820, gives a 
curious reason for eating the heart of a murderer, viz. to 
cause his relatives to lose their courage; Bergemann, p. 20, 


saj-s the Ohukchis eat the heart of a dead enemy to make 
his relatives sick). The East Prussians ate a piece of murdered 
victims so ns never to remember their evil deed again, ue. prob- 
ably to prevent the appearance of the ghost (Strack, Blut- 
aberglaube, p. 69). The taking of the name of the victim by hia 
slayer, after eating him, occurred with the Tupis of S. America, 
who are cannibals out of revenge, and with the people of JIar- 
shall Island ; the ‘name’ being usually equivalent to ‘soul’ or 
‘spirit,’ it is obvious that the slayer thus acquired his victim’s 
soul (Andree, p. 87 ; Ohamisso, Bcmerktmgen, p. 136). With 
the Ashantis the fetish-priest prepares the heart of an enemv 
with sacred herbs, and gives it to all who have not yet killed an 
enemy, that the ghost, which has its seat in the heart, may not 
take away their courage (Bowdioh, Ashantee, 1819, p. 402). if 
a Mnnjuema man should kill hia wife in a quarrel, he eats her 
heart with goat’s flesh, to prevent revenge on the part of her 
ghost (Livingstone, Last Journals, 1874, li. 68). In Melanesia, 
the eating of human flesh is held to give the eater mana— a 
spiritual essence which circulates in all things (Codrington, 
JAI x. 285) ; or a man will eat part of a corpse to obtain com- 
munion with the ghost, which wail then assist him against living 
enemies (Codrington, Melanesians, 1891, p. 222). 

10 . Cannibalism and blood-covenant. — In some 
of the cases cited, and perhaps running more or 
less through all animistic or strength -acquiring 
eating of enemies, appears the idea that eaters 
and eaten are nou' one ; hence the revenge of the 
ghost is forestalled ; hence, too, the relatives of the 
victim cannot harm the murderer. This seems to 
underlie the Chukchi, Eskimo, and E. Prussian 
cases ; it reappears among the Hurons, who drank 
the blood of an enemy to become invulnerable 
against the attacks of other enemies (presumably 
his relatives) ; among the Botocudos, who ate an 
enemy to be protected from his revenge and to be 
invulnerable against the arrows of the hostile tribe ; 
in New Britain; and in modem Italy, where a 
murderer believes he u'ill not escape unless he 
taste his victim’s blood (Featherman, Aoneo-Mar. 
p. 60, Chiapo-Mar, p, 355 ; Powell, Wanderings, 
p. 92 ; Bivista, i. 640). In all these cases there is 
a dim recognition of kinship acquired with the 
victim and his relatives, which has doubtless been 
suggested by the rite of blood - brotherhood, by 
which, when two persons, not otherwise related, 
have tasted each otner’s blood, they are henceforth 
one (see Brotherhood [artificial]). 

Zi. Honorific cannibalism. — Other motives be- 
sides the above must be noted, especially in con 
nexion with the eating of relatives. It is possible 
that an animistic reason may underlie these. In 
certain cases the sick or old are killed in order that 
their souls may not be weakened with the body ; 
thus the soul is set free in comparative strength 
to animate the eater. From one point of view 
this is to honour the dead, and honour may well 
be the motive even where it is not expressly 
stated. We may therefore join all cases where 
this animistic intention is mund with those in 
which honour to the dead is the prevailing idea, 
and those in which the eating by relatives ensures 
proper burial, or the prevention of corrujption or of 
worms doing harm to the body or soul. Among 
those practising cannibalism ror this reason are 
several peoples mentioned by classical writers, 
some Australian tribes, various Asiatic peoples, 
and S. American tribes. Thus it hardly occurs in 
those regions where cannibalism existed out of 
revenge or gluttony, save in a few notable in- 
stances. 

Herodotus (1. 216) describes the cannibalism of the JIasiageta, 
a Scythian people living to the N.E. of the Caspian. When a 
man had attained a great age, his kinsmen * sacrificed’ him 
with cattle, boiled the flesh, and ate It, accounting this a hJPPY 
death. This account is confirmed by Strabo (xi. 613). Their 
neighbours, the Issedones, had a similar practice when the 
father died, his flesh with that of cattle being cut up and eaten 
at a banquet bj' the relatives, who then cleansed the head, 
gilded the sioill, and afterwards honoured it with saenflees 
- ‘hat the Derbikes, a people of 
. i men over 70 ; all others (in- 
' !! also describes the people of 

■ of relatives. Indians called 
Padaioi are mentioned b^' Herodotus (iii. 99) as cannibals : a 
sick man was killed and eaten by male relatives, a sick won»n 
by female relatives. Any who attained old age were 
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killed and eaten. Other Indian peoples, e.g. the Kallatial, ate 
their dead parents (iii. 38). These were doubtless abori^nal 
and not Hindu tribes. Farther west, the inhabitants of Ireland 
(Tepwj) are said by Strabo to deem it ‘ honourable to eat the 
boefies of their deceased parents ' (iv. B) ; Diodorus Siculus also 
refers to their cannibaiisin, but mentions only the eating of 
dead enemies (vi. 16). There seems no reason for throwing 
doubt on these assertions, especially as they are paralleled by 
recent or existing customs not only in Asia but elsewhere. 
The Weletabi or Wilze, a Slavonic people, are said by Notker to 
have eaten their old parents (Grimm, Teut. Myth. iii. 1031) ; and 
the same is related of the Wends in ancient chronicles (Stein- 
metz, p. 24). In Avstralla, honour to dead relatives and the 
conferring of a benefit upon them are mentioned as motives 
among tribes on the Mary River (Queensland) and in Western 
Victoria. In the Utter case only those dying not by illness are 
eaten ; and brothers and sisters do not eat each other (JAI ii. 
179 ; Dawson, Aust. Abor., 1881, p. 67). In theTurbal tribe, when 
a man is killed at the ceremonial Initiation fights, his tribesmen 
eat him ‘because they knew him and were fond of him, and they 
now knew where he was, and his flesh would not stink ’ (Hoivitt, 
op. cif. p. 763). In Asia, the dassio example of cannibalism 
Is found among the Battas of Sumatra, who practise legal canni- 
balism on enemies and criminals, but also eat the sick and old 
out of respect— an unusual combination of contradiotorj- motives. 
It is probable that they are the people mentioned by Marco Polo 
and others as dwelling in the kingdom of Dagrolan. Marco 
Polo’s account is that when any one is ill a sorcerer is sent for, 
and if he foretells that the patient will not recover, the sick 
man is put to death and eaten by his kinsmen. They are careful 
to leave nothing lest it should breed worms, which would die 
for want of food, and the death of these worms would he laid 
to the charge of the deceased man’s soul (Yule’s Marco Polo, 
1871, ii. 276). Leyden, in 1805, gave a slightly different account. 
Aged and infirm relatives are eaten as a pious ceremony. 
They invite their descendants to kill them. The victim ascends 
a tree, round which the others assemble singing a funeral dirge 
— ‘The season is come, the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.’ 
He then descends, and is put to death and eaten in a solemn 
banquet. The custom existed sporadically among the wilder 
tribes of Eastern Asia within recent times. The mid people of 
Arakan eat the old (Yule, op. ciL i. 281) ; some of the Gonds of 
Central India, e.g. the Bineferwurs, killed and ate the sick and 
the aged, ‘ thinking this an act of kindness and acceptable to 
the goddess Kali ’ ; so also did the Birhor and the Gonds in 
Oudh (Yule, ii. 281 ; Sartorl, ‘ Die Sitte der Alien- und Kranken- 
t6dtung,‘ Globus, 1895, n. 120). The Kweichans were said by 
the Chinese to eat old relatives, ns also did the people of Uei-Po 
with old men ; women were exempt The same was asserted of 
the Tibetans in the case of the oid, ‘honourable burial’ being 
reported ns the motive (Yule, i. 292); while the Samoyeds 
and Ostiaks ate them with shamanio ceremonies, so that their 
condition after death might be improved (Infer. Arch. /Ur Eth. 
lli. 71). For some of the S. American trihes, with whom this 
motive appears, the evidence is conflicting, ns they are also 
accused of eating enemies out of revenge or gluttony. ‘This is 
true of the Botocudos, with whom the old father is said to im- 
plore his children to eat him, and the mother eats a dead child 
out of tenderness (Preuss, BegrSbnisarten der Amerikaner, 
p. 219 ; Waits, iii, 446) ; of the Munnhas, said to eat the sick and 
old (Marooy, in Tour du Monde, xv. 139) ; and of the Kashibos, 
said to eat their elders from religious motives (Anthrop. Eev. 
1. 88). Surer ground is reached with the ilundruous, who kill 
and eat the sick and old out of kindness ; the Capanahuas and 
the Cocomas, who eat the dead out of honour, because it is 
‘ better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold 
earth’; the Mayorunos and the tribes on the Orinoco, with 
whom the reason is that it Is better to be eaten by a friend 
than by worms ; and the Acumas on the Maranon, who ate 
dead relatives (Markham, JAI xxiv. 248, etc. ; Spencer, Prin. 
of Ethics, 1893, i. 330 ; Steinmetz, p. 18 f.). Tapuya mothers eat 
&eir dead infants as well as the placenta (Kieubof, Gedenk. 
Brasil. Zee- en hantreize, Amsterdam, 1632, p. 216). 

12. Closely^ akin to the above motive is that of 
morbid affection, eating the dead out of sheer love, 
which is found with many Australian tribes. The 
idea is clearly that of obtaining communion with 
the dead, which is also eflected in Australia, 
Timor-Laut, New Britain, etc., by smearing the 
body with the decomposed matter of the corpse ; 
or, in Australia and the Andaman Islands, by a 
near relative carrying about the skull or bones. 
It is expressed in two different ways by the Aus- 
tralian tribes. (1) Among the coast tribes of north 
central Australia, the fle^ of the dead is eaten ns 
part of the burial rites, apparently out of affec- 
tion, and always by certain definitely arranged 
persons (Spencer-Gilien*’, p. 647 fl'.). Other ivr iters 
refer to the so-called ‘love-feasts’ of east cen- 
tral tribes, in which, when a young woman dies, 
her male relatives and men with whom she has 
hod sexual relations eat parts of her body (Stein- 
metz, p. 11). With these tribes, the bones are the 
object of the utmost care and the most minute 


ceremonial. (2) A curious motive is that of the 
relatives eating the dead in order that they may 
no longer be sad. This occurs among tribes on 
the Peak Flood river (along with other motives). 
They eat dead children, else they will for ever 
mourn them ; the mother gets the head, while the 
other children are given part in order to strengthen 
them (Andree, p. 45). With the Dieri, the fat 
^hering to the face, thighs, arms, and stomach 
is eaten according to strict rules of relationship, 
and in order that the relatives may not be sad or 
weep : this is also the case with other tribes of 
S. Australia — the Y aurorka, Yantruwunta, Manila, 
and Tangara. The latter eat the flesh also, carry- 
ing the remains about and eating a piece whenever 
their grief overcomes them (Howitt, op. cit. pp, 
449, 751). The custom is not unknown even 
among Christianized American Indians in British 
Columbia, instances being known of some of the 
blood or juices of the corpse being rubbed on the 
body or swallowed in a frenzy of grief to obtain 
union with the beloved dead (Allison, JAI xxi. 
316). Precisely the same idea of morbid affection 
is found in the story of Artemisia, who drank the 
ashes of Mausolus out of love for him (Aul. Cell. 
X. 18). Civilized Greek and savage Australian 
were at one. It was possibly also a custom among 
the ancient Celts, since in the heroic cycles we 
read how Emer, the avife of Ciichulainn, after her 
husband’s head had been cut off, washed it, pressed 
it to her bosom, and sucked in the blood (Hyde, iff. 
Sist, of Ireland, 1899, p. 352). D^irdre also lapped 
the blood of her husband when he was slain (to. p. 
316). The custom is also referred to in much later 
Gaelic poetry, while Spenser saw a woman drink 
the blood of her foster-son at Limerick (Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica, 1900, ii. 282). 

13. Cannibalism through revenge . — Probably at 
a later stage an entirely new motive arose rvith 
respect to the eating of enemies, though it may 
always have been more or less latent in this prac- 
tice, and, where it prevailed, it put a stop to the 
eating of relatives (where that existed) or fellow- 
tribesmen, except for one particular reason. This 
is probably a late motive, since it seems mainly to 
aflect savages at a higher stage of civilization, 
while it also prevails with those who are most 
cruel. Here enemies are eaten out of rage, and 
in order to glut revenge and cause their lasting 
1 contumely. The dead enemy was treated with 
the utmost contempt, and finally eaten with every 
mark of degradation. It is obvious that, where 
the eating of relatives out of honour still con- 
tinued, the rise of this motive must have soon 
put an end to it. For eating the dead could not 
signify in the one case contempt and in the other 
honour. And, in fact, where enemies are eaten 
for this precise reason, the eating of fellow-tribes- 
men does not exist except where gluttony, as in 
certain Polynesian coses, causes ;U1 loss of dis 
tinction between friend and foe, or in cases of ex 
treme hunger (Marquesas Islands) when an enemy 
is not available. The motive of revenge, however, 
gave an impetus to the eating of fellow-tribesmen 
m a new direction, viz. ns a punishment, and pro- 
duced legal cannibalism. The criminal was eaten, 
as elsewhere he is executed. In certain cases the 
motive of sheer gluttony coexists with this motive 
of contempt, and here also mainly among higher 
savages. Raids are made on surrounding tribes, 
and cannibalism causes a regular trade in bodies, 
which are bought and sold in the market as meat 
is in a butchers shop. 

14. The eating of enemies out of rage or con- 
tempt, -with its correlate, legal cannibalism — the 
eating of criminal members of the community — has 
a comparatively uide range, and mainly among 
higher savages and barbaric races. In some cases 
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it ia connected wth the idea of obtaining the 
enemies’ strength, while it cannot always be dis- 
sociated from the motive of gluttony. In many 
cases, however, the eating is reduced to a minimum, 
and becomes a mere formal act of revenge. Its 
connexion -with actual head-hunting— a practice 
which extends eastwards from India, through 
Malaysia, to Melanesia, and which is mainly con- 
cerned with showing contempt for enemies — as well 
as with the cutting off and preservation of the 
head or skull or scalp, after the cannibal meal, as 
a trophy, should be noted; while we must dis- 
tinguish between this latter custom and the pre- 
servation of a relative’s head out of honour or for 
the purpose of a definite cult. The cutting off and 
ureservation of the head as a trophy must have 
originated early, as in Neolithic graves headless 
bodies are frequently found (JAI v. 146). While 
rage and contempt are clearly indicated in the 
custom, actual head-hunters now believe that the 
ghost of the slain will become the victor’s slave 
in the next world, or will become his guardian 
and benefactor — an animistic motive which doubt- 
less underlies the practice wherever found, while 
it recalls the already noted instances of subduing 
the ghost through eating (Dayaks [Ling Both, 
Nat, of Sarawak, 1896, ii. 140; UAnthrop. xiv. 96] ; 
Lushais [Woodthorpe, Lushai Expedition, 1873, p. 
136]). Cannibalism out of contempt, whether asso- 
ciated or not with head-hunting, occurred among 
the ancient Celts and Scythians. It is found among 
a few Australian tribes ; in E. Asia ; in Melanesia, 
Polynesia, and Micronesia ; it is common in Africa 
and also in S. America. 

Of the Irish Ceffs, Diodorus Siculus (vi. 12) says that they ate 
their enemies ; whiie it is certain that the heads of enemies 
were out off, and carried at the ffirdie, or otherwise preserved. 
In some cases the victor tore the features with his teeth, as did 
the Prince of Leinster in Fitzstephen's time (Giraid. Cambr. 
Conq. of Irel. bk. i. cap. 4 ; of. also Hyde, op. cit. p. 295 ; Rev. 
Celt. viii. 69, X. 217). The heads of slain warriors were dedi- 
cated to Morrigu, the Irish war-soddess, or were considered 
her property (Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, 1802, p. xxxv). The 
Sci/thians drank the blood of slain enemies, stripped oB the 
scalp and hung it on the bridle-rein, and made a drinking-cup 
of toe upper part of the skull. This was also done to relatives 
withwhom they were at eiiniity (Herod, iv. 64f.). Strabospeake 
of the Karmanians, a people west of the Indus, among whom 
none may marry till he cuts off an eneuiy's head and brings it 
to the king, in whose dwelling it is hung up; the tongue is 
mixed with flour, cooked, and eaten by the slayer and his 
relatives (xv. 727). Asia; Pacific, — The Garos of Bengal eat 
the fruit of a tree with the Juice of an antagonist's head after a 
family feud, the tree having been planted by both parties for 
that purpose (JAI ii. 396). Cannibalism Is associated with 
many of the head-hunting ceremonies among the wilder Dayaks, 
and probably was once more widely prevalent, the motive 
being revenge (St. John, Forests of Far East, 1862, i. 123-124). 
The brains, palms of hands, and flesh of the knees were eaten 
as tit-bits. It also prevailed among the wild tribes of the 
Philippines at the time of their discovery, the heart of an enemy 
being eaten with citron juice out of revenue. Later this custom 
seems to have been restricted to the priest, who opened the 
breast, dipped a talisman of the gods in the blood, and ate a 
piece of heart and liver (Semper, Die Philippinen, 1869, p. 62). 
Some head-hunters eat the brains of the enemy ; this is also 
done in Luzon, though here the motive is rather to obtain 
courage, but the skull is kept in the house as a trophy (Andree, 
. 20; Featherman, Races, 2nd div. pp. 601-502). The head- 
unting tribes of the interior of Celebes were also canni- 
bals out of revenge, though occasionally from gluttony, begging 
the bodies of condemned criminals from their more civilized 
neighbours (Bickraore, Travels, 1868, p. 70). The Battas of 
Sumatra eat prisoners of war to show their contempt tor them. 
They bind the victim to a pole, throw lances at him till he 
is killed, and then rush forward and hack him with their 
knives, roasting and eating the pieces with salt and citron juice 
(Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 390 ; Miller, in Phil. Trans. IxviiL 
161). The heads are preserved as trophies in the village-house 
(Featherman, op. cit. p. 335). Marco Polo asserts the eating of a 
war prisoner in Zipangii (Japan) if he was too poor to buy his 
freedom ; while Sebastian Munster describes the roasting and 
eating of prisoners, and the drinking of their blood, by the 
Tatars (Cosmographia, p. mcxlvii). Mediaival chronicles 
assert similar things of the Tatar invaders of Europe ; but 
the evidence must be received with caution, as such stories 
are common in time of war regarding dreaded enemies. 
Melanesia. — In some islands of the Torres Straits group, e.g. 
Sluralug, the heads of enemies were cut off, placed in an oven 
and parti.ally cooked. The eyes and parts of the cheeks were 
eaten by the i-ictors to make them brave; the skull was then 


kicked alon" the ground and afterwards hung up near the 
camp (MacGillivray, Voyage of Rattlesnake, ii. 4-7). In the 
Solomon Islands both revenge and gluttony lead to the eating 
of war-prisoners, who are cooked in a pit ivitli hot stones, and 
eaten with frantic joy. The scalp and hair are put on a coco-nut 
and hung in the common hail ; canoe-houses are also adorned 
with enemies’ skulls (Verguet, RE iv. 214 ; Woodford, Nat. among 
Head-Hunters, 1890, pp. 92, 162 ; Guppy, Sol. Is., 1887, p. 16). 
The same mixed motives ore found in the New Hebrides ; some 
refer it to an unnatural taste after revenge ; others, to gluttony, 
as plenty of food exists in the islands. In some cases the crimes 
of an enemy are alleged by the natives os their reason for eating 
him ; in other cases the bodies are supplied by the chief to the 
villages ns a feast. The practice now exists only in the interior, 
and members of another tribe are asked to cut up the b^y 
(Turner, Nineteen Fears in Polynesia, 1861, p. 83; L’Anthrop. 
X, 360 ; Steel, New Heb., ISSO, p. 25). In New Caledonia the 
ferocity of the natives is well known, one group attacking 
another neighbouring group, murdering and devouring them. 
Man-eating is here ascribed by the natives themselves to the lack 
of animal food, but revenge also enters into it to a large extent. 
The smallest pretext is used for fighting, and revenge is not 
complete until the slain have been devoured. It appears to be 
mainly the privilege of the chiefs, who even eat their own 
tribesmen, causing a tumult to be raised and eating the 
offenders as a punishment, and inviting guests to share in the 
meal (Lang, Social Origins, p. 167 ; De Kochas, Nouvelle Caled., 
1882, p. 206; BSAP, 1860, p. 414; Montrouzier, ib. 1876, p. 30). 
In ia>t revenge and gluttony os well as religious motives have 
caused cannibalism. One of the victims was usually offered by 
the priest to the war-god, or sacrificed at the building of a temple 
or the launching of a canoe ; in the latter case the bodies were 
used as rollers. Cannibalistic leasts on bodies of enemies were 
common, and * as tender as men’s flesh ’ had passed into a 
proverb. Chiefs sent bodies of the victims of war to each other, 
or kept a register of the numbers the}’ had eaten— in one case 
this reached 872. The skulls were sometimes used as drinking 
vessels. Ovens and pots in which the dead were cooked, and 
the dishes from which they were eaten, were tabu (Williams, Fiji, 
185S, passim; Jliss Gordon-Cumming, At Home in Fiji, 1881, p. 
134 ; Erskine, Western Pacific, 1853), In the Marquesas Islands, 
as in New Zealand, cannibalism in great part showed contempt 
for the slain enemy, and this was further marked by the semi- 
animistic motive already mentioned— the satisfaction at destroy- 
ing the enemy’s soul. The religious aspect of cannibalism in these 
countries will be referred to later. In the former, cannibalism 
was latterly restricted to chiefs (descendants of the gods) and 
priests— the heart and eyes being eaten and the blood drunk. 
In the latter, gluttony was also a motive, and the circumstances 
of the feast were most gruesome. The head was placed on a 
pole and the oven was tabu (L’Anthrop. vi. 443 ; Miss Clarke, 
Maori Tales and Legends, 1896, p. 1261. ; Andree, p. 63 ; Berge- 
mann, p, 36). In Tonga the liver of a slain enemy was eaten 
through hate(JInriner, Tonga Islands, 1817, i. 321); in£iamootho 
motives were also hatred and revenge, ‘ I mil roast thee 'being 
the greatest insult which could be offered to a Samoan, while, 
even after the practice was given up, captives, in token of sub- 
mission, would offer burning wood, and say, • Kill and cook us 
when it seems good to thee’ (Turner, Polynesia, p. 194); in 
Micronesia, cannibalism was reduced to eating part of a great 
warrior out of hate, the eaters taking his name (Andree, p. 71). 
Instances from Africa are usually connected with gluttony ; in 
Manjuema, as also among some tribes of the Niger delta, enemies 
are eaten mainly out of revenge ; skulls of enemies decorate 
the houses and villages. Kobertson Smith has shown that 
cannibalism existed among the early Arabs to the extent of 
eating the liver or drinking the blood of an enemy ; drinking 
wine from the skull is also referred to, and the wearing of neck- 
lets, etc., of noses and ears (Kinship'^, p. 296). In S. America the 
Mesayos kept a prisoner for some time, giving him a wife. At 
the end of 3 months he was sent to gather wood for the oven ; 
warriors then selected, by painting with a mark, that part of hlj 
body which they would eat. A dance took place by night, 
after which the prisoner was slain and eaten ; the bones were 
split for the marrow ; the head was painted and placed in the 
hut of the bravest warrior. Bevenge was the motive, and 
warfare between neighbouring tribes was frequent (Marcoy, In 
Tour du Monde, xv. 135). Blood revenge was attributed as the 
motive of Miranba cannibalism (Martins, Beitr, zur Eth. Amer., 
1867, p. 638) ; also among the Columbian Indians; the Botocudos 
(head stuck on a pole and used os a mark for arrows) ; prob- 
ably the Coroatos (enemy's arms eaten during a dance of 
warriors) ; and the Araucanians (head chief and other chiefs suck 
blood of hearts) (Andree, p. 82 f. ; Neuwied, Reise naeh Brasil. 
ii. 49 ; Smith, The Araucanians, p. 274). With the Tuple, dead 
enemies were eaten, while their children were brought home 
and cared for till the age of 14, when they were slain and eaten. 
This was also done to young women ; while to male prisoners 
were given wives. They were then kept till a festival was 
arranged, which was carried through according to strict cere- 
monial. The prisoner had to h'ght the Are at which he was to 
be roasted ; he was slain with a special club, round which 
women had sung and danced all night. All took part in the 
eating. The motive was revenge, the prisoner being told that 
he was thus treated because he had kUled and eaten Bis captors’ 
friends. If a child had been bom to the prisoner, it was also 
eaten, and was held to he of the same flesh and blood as their 
enemies (Hans Staden, cited in Andree, p. 85 f. ; Southey, HisL 
of Brazil, 1819, p. 299). With civilized peoples eating part of an 
obnoxious enemy or mier has occasionally occurred on the part 
of rough soldiers or the mob. Christian soldiers are said to 
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bave roasted and eaten Turkish prisoners at the siejre ol 
Antiouh (lierfremann, p. 18); at Florence, in the 14th cent., 
citireiis ate tlie llesh of their rulers (Slachiavelli, ii. ch. 8) ; and 
in the French llevolution eating the heart of victims of mob 
violence was not unknown (tor the Scots instance of Lord Soulig 
see Scott, llimtrelsy, 1839, p. 462, and cases cited there). 

It is obvious from many of these cases that head-hunting was, 
in its origin, closely connected with cannibalism, while it forms 
one of a series of practices in which the remains of dead enemies 
are treated with contumely or regarded as trophies, or worn to 
increase the wearers’ strength. For Celtic and Scandinavian 
instances ol making trophies of heads, see Elton, Origins oj 
Eng. Hist., 1882, p. 112. For American Indian scalping, see 
paper by Burton fn Anthrop, Kev,, 1864, and Friederici, Skal- 
pieren und Shnliche Kriegsgebrcmdxc in Amerika, Brunswick, 
1906. The Botocudos, people of New Hebrides, Niam-Niams, 
and Ashantis wear teeth of victims as necklaces, in some 
instances to obtain their courage (Keane, ilan Past and Pre- 
sent, 1900, p. 4S7 ; Beeoham, AsAanfee, 1841, p. 76; see other 
references above). Some of these also wear bones, as the Tshis 
make trophies of Jawbones (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 206). 'The Maoris made utensils and vessels ol their victims’ 
bones. Cl. also the frequent use of the skull as a drinking vessel 
in the instances cited. In New Guinea (natives of Mowat and 
Daudai, JAJ xix. 462) the penis of warriors is believed to 
possess great virtue ; it is out off and worn, as is the vagina 
ol women. Among the Chinese the ear is commonly cut 
off (fJAI xxu. 172 f.); the ancient Celts out out the tongue 
(Hen. Celt. i. 261); and the Mexicans flayed an enemy’s or 
victim’s body. 

15. Legal cannibalism is found among the Battas, 
who treat their evil-doers and criminals precisely as 
they do enemies (vic/e supra, p. 200a, § 9 (2)), eating 
them as an ignominious punishment (see Geog. 
Jour., June 1898). Marco Polo describes the eat- 
ing of dead malefactors among the Tatars of 
Xandu, and the people of Fo-kien and Kiang-si 
{Yule, p. 207). Thieves and assassins were eaten 
in Bow Island as well as enemies, and in Francis 
Island thieves were consumed (Letourneau, op. cit. 

212 ; Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 300). Among the 
aoris, adulteresses and murderers were eaten 
and their bones made into utensils ; the eyes were 
swallowed raw by the Ariki (Shortland, N.Z., 1851, 
p. 230). Wrong-doers were not eaten by their own 
tribesmen in Duke of York Island, but killed and 
sold to another tribe (Powell, JVanderings, p. 93) ; 
murderers or particularly detested enemies are 
eaten in Lepers’ Island in anger and to show ill- 
treatment (Codrington, Melanesians, p. 344) ; evil- 
doers are l^led and eaten by order of the chiefs in 
New Caledonia (Andree, p. 68, citing Gamier) ; 
witches were sold for food as a punishment in New 
Georgia (Woodford, Head-hunters, p. 150) ; while 
in Fiji a whole tribe would be condemned to be 
eaten for offending the paramount chief (Keane, 
Man Past and Present, p. 137). 

Among the African Jsegroes the practice is com- 
mon, sorcerers being generally killed and eaten 
by all the tribes (pAnth. xiv. 91). The Mam- 
ianga eat murderers or those asserted to be so by 
an oracle (Andree, p. 39) ; the Ba-Ngala occasion- 
ally eat debtors(Coquilhnt, Sur le Haut-Conao,lB8S, 
p. 337) ; the Tupende and Tukette are saiu to eat 
malefactors (Wissmann, Im Innem Afrikas, p. 98). 
Among the Kissama a debtor or criminal is eaten 
as a punishment (Hamilton, JAI i. 187) ; dead 
rebels are eaten in Concobella, and murderers are 
killed, tom to pieces, and eaten in Bonny ; while 
among the Agni of the Ivory Coast those con- 
demned to death as criminals were eaten (Stein- 
metz, pp. 21-22 ; U Anthrop. iv. 424). In E. Africa 
an offender is sometimes made to eat one of his 
own members out off for the purpose (JAI xxii. 
110). The Eskimo custom of eating a witch’s heart 
(already noted) may be regarded also as a legal 
punishment. Two S. Australian tribes, the Muk- 
jarawaint and the Jupagalk, kill men marrying 
within the forbidden degrees, and part of the body 
is eaten by members of the same totem-clan 
(Howitt, op. cff. p. 247). 

16. Cannibalism through sheer _ gluttony — the 
worst form of all — is founa mainly in A-frica, along 
the Guinea Coast, southwards intopongo-land, and 
ea.stwards to about 30° E. longitude. Captain 


Hindes, at the meeting of the British Association 
in 1895, said, ‘The Negro takes human flesh as 
food purely and simply, and not from any religious 
or superstitious reasons.’ To this, however, there 
are some exceptions. It also occurs among the 
Negroes of Hayti, apart from their religious canni- 
balism. It is found among a few N. American 
and several S. American tribes in a particularly 
odious form, in New Guinea sporadically, and in 
Melanesia. 

In the Guinea coast region and the Niger delta, cannibalism 
through gluttony appears to he dying out, and only a lew 
tribes here and there within recent years are accused of it — the 
people of Calabar, the Obotschi and Onitscha on the Niger, 
Bamharas, Quaquas, and Bourhouris (Hutchinson, Ten I'eors 
among Ethiopians, pp. 48, 68 ; F. du Langle, in Tour du Monde, 
xxvi. 374). In Ashanti and Dahomey it has become a mere 
formal rite. In French Congo the worst offenders are the 
Fans, who, however, are becoming ashamed of it (du Chaillu, 
Fg. Africa, 1861, p. 74 f.. Tour du Monde, xii. SOS ; Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa, 1873, ii. 18). But the greatest seat of gluttonous 
cannibaUsm is in Central Africa, especially in the regions un- 
touched by Muhammadan inHuence. The tribes in and around 
the Congo Free State — ^Niam-Niams, Monbuttus, Mom-banga, 
Manjueroa, Bongos, Balutu, Bassan je, and others— are mentioned 
by Stanley (In Darkest Africa, 1890), Schweinfurth, and other 
explorers, as inveterate cannibals. Among all these gluttonous 
cannibals it is mainly enemies who are eaten. &rlier v\TiterB 
speak of some of them eating their own dead, but this is pro- 
bably a mistake. Modern authorities lay particular emphasis 
on the fact that relatives are not eaten, through an existing 
horror at eating the flesh of blood relations, but tlieir bodies 
are frequently sold or exchanged to neighbouring villages or 
tribes. With many of the tribes, raids are regularly undertaken 
to obtain prisoners, who are then sold, living or dead, in the 
market-places os butcher meat. Prisoners ore kept till re- 
quired ; dead bodies are frequently salted down or dried ; but 
the Manjuema are most disgusting and depraved, soaking the 
body in water till putrid, and eating it raw. The Yokomas, 
Bougous, and others also cat putrid human flesh (H Anthrop. 
vii. 110, xii. 78). Among the Niam-Niams the children bom to 
slave women are killed and eaten. In all cases human flesh is 
regarded and treated exactly as the flesh of animals would be 
elsewhere. The skulls of victims ornament the villages ; their 
teeth ore worn ns necklaces ; the fat is used to feed lamps. 
Occasionally cannibalism is found as one of the principal objects 
of a secret society, like that of the Leopards in Sierra Leone, 
every person entering which must provide a human victim, who 
is secretly murdered; the liver and kidneys are eaten by the 
‘ kings ’ of the society, while the body is devoured by the other 
members. All of them rub the fat on their faces and hands, as 
well as on the fetish, which is the property of the society 
(L’ Anthrop. vii. 621). A similar society of ghouls exists in 
Uganda, Mthough cannibalism is otherwise little known in E. 
Africa; the herding of xoctims in pens, to be slaughtered as 
requirrf, is, however, described in 1588 (JAI xxii. 99). The 
members of this society are called Based, and have their head- 
quarters mainly in the Sese islands on Lake Victoria. They 
kill their victims secretly, and also disinter and devour corpses. 
Both of these societies are abhorred in their respective districts 
(Sir H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, ii. 692). In Hayti, 
Vaudoux cannibalism is doubtless a survival of African man- 
eating, and occurs through gluttony as well as from a religious 
motive (see below). Murder for this end is frequent ; niidwives 
are accused of killing children in order to eat them ; while 
human flesh is said to have been exposed for sale in the markets 
(St. John, Hayti, 1834, p. 223 f.). Analogous to the African 
societies is one which formerly existed among the Indians of 
Vancouver Island and the coast district near it, called the 
Hametze, and composed of those of the highest rank. The 
preparation for admission lasted four years; at the end of it 
the candidate had to drink human blood, which he did by 
attacking and biting the first person he met. At the feasta of 
the society, slaves and prisoners were killed and eaten. The 
British rule put an end to the custom, but the eating of corpses 
is alleged to nave still continued (Jacobsen, Eeise, 1890, p. 4i f.). 
S. America.— The witness of travellers, as well as the existence 
of shell-mounds with human bones split for the extraction of 
the marrow, proves that the Caribs of the Antilles were canni- 
bals, raiding other islands and the coast to obtain victims of 
their gluttony. The other tribes still retain a traditional tear 
of this ferocious people (Im Thum, Indians of Guiano, p. 418; 
Bret t. Ijcgends of B.Guiana, 1880, p. 100; cl. Andree, p. 72). The 
Kashibos of Peru make aar on neighbouring tribes in order to 
get prisoners to eat, and are detested by them for this practice 
(Tsenudi, Tear, in Peru, U. 222 ; Marcoy, xL 220). Similar state- 
menta are made of the Cohens (Wallace. Amazon, p. 49S). 
Other tribes are accused by old travellers of gluttonous canni- 
balism; thus Herrera says of the Colombian Indians that ‘ the 
living are the grave of the dead, for the husband has been seen 
to eat his wife, the brother his brother or sister, the son his 
father; c-aptives are also fattened and eaten roasted' (Herrera, 
in Purchas, pt. 3, p. 890); but ail these statements must be 
received with caution. Ilie Catios, a branch of the Cliocas in 
Columbia (now extinct), were also said to fatten captives for 
the table, while their Darien neighbours cohabited with 
female prisoners, and brought up the children of such unions 
till they were fourteen, when they and the mother were killed. 
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The doors of chiefs were here decorated with men’s skulls 
(Ciezn de Leon, in Hakluyt Soc. p. 60 f.). The eatinjf of the 
offspring of a captive to whom one of their oivn women had 
been given among the Tupis has already been noted. In parts 
of New Guinea, e.g. in the south-east, human victims were and 
are eaten as ‘the best possible nourishment’; some of the 
tribes were constantly at war for the sake of a feast off the 
prisoners token (Chalmers and Gill, A’ew Guinea, 1885, pp. 44, 
188, etc.). Elsewhere the practice is abhorred, or exists only lor 
other reasons (see above). In New Ireland the people glorj’ in 
cannibal banquets, and many bodies are to be seen in the houses 
ready for eating (Hog. Geog. Soc. Report, 1887 ; Bergemann, p. 
31). For the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands see above; 
the gluttonous motive of the former is confirmed by Steel (Nets 
ffeb., 1880, p. 25), who says appetite sometimes leads them to cap- 
ture victims ; while Woodford (A'at. among Head-hunters, 1890, 
p. 157) speaks of cannibalism as a daily practice in the Solomon 
islands. In come parts of New Ireland a tribe will hire itself 
out for fighting, the only payment required being the bodies of 
the slain. A society in New Britain, the Duk-Duk, whose main 
purpose is the secret administration of justice, has occasional 
feasts in which (as in the African and American Indian societies) 
human flesh is the principal dish (Deniker, Races of Man, 1900, 
p. 254 ; Powell, Wanderings, 1883, p. 03). 

17. Beligious cannibalism . — Religion as a motive 
for cannibalism exists more or less wherever the 
animistic motive or the desire of honouring the 
dead is found. There is here, however, a blending 
of magic and relimon, since, though honour to the 
ghost of the dead may suggest the practice, there 
is also the intention of assimilating the qualities 
or the soul of the deceased. It is mainly where 
enemies are eaten that cannibalism as a strictly 
religious rite e.xists, and usually in connexion with 
the sacrifice of the victim to tne gods. This sug- 
gests that the religious aspect of cannibalism is a 
late one, more especially as in such comparatively 
civilized countries as llexico and Nicaragua canni- 
balism was entirely ritual and religious. The eating 
of prisoners would naturally be only occasional; 
hence it would become a festival with a religious 
aspect. The question of the relation of human 
sacrifice to cannibalism requires consideration. Did 
human sacrifice arise through an earlier canni- 
balism, viz. on the principle that, as men ate 
human flesh and liked it, therefore they could ofier 
nothing better to the gods — sacrifice being primarily 
a feeding of ghosts or gods ? Or did human sacrifice 
have a separate origin to which divine cannibalistic 
ideas were transferred by human cannibals 7 The 
former is much more likely, as the gods are uni- 
versally believed in early times to cat the sacrifice. 
We may also note instances of human sacrifices to 
animal divinities who actually eat the victims. It 
could only then have been at a later time that the 
worshipper shared in the human victim with the 
gods or ghosts at a sacrificial feast. We cannot 
therefore seek the origin of cannibalism in such a 
feast. It presupposes cannibalism ; instances of it 
are rare, and are found only among higher savages ; 
while cannibalism is not always associated with 
human sacrifice, and sometimes exists, as with the 
Australians, where sacrifice of any kind is un- 
known. The human victim may sometimes have 
been eaten as in a common meal in which gods 
and men shared, or, to judge by several actual 
instances, as himself representing the divinity of 
whose life men partook by eating the_ human repre- 
sentative. But such a view certainly does not 
belong to the earliest stages of religious thought. 
Religious cannibalism is found to have existed 
among the Maoris and Melanesians ; possibly 
among the Dayaks ; in Central Africa and sporadic- 
ally in other parts of the continent; in Hnyti ; 
among the higher races of N. America; occa-sion- 
ally in S. America ; in India ; among the Greeks 
and other ancient peoples. 

Maori ainnibalisra has already been described; the first 
enemy slain w.as offered ns a propitiatory sacrifice to the Atua; 
the hair was offered to the war-pod. The ear of this victim was 
eaten by the female Ariki or priestess ; the heart by the male 
Ariki (sometimes by the priestess) ; the second enemy slain was 
resen’ed for the priest; ail other bodies fell to the warriors 
fShortland, op. eit. p. 247; JAl xix. 105). In Tahiti the eye 
of sacrificial victims was given to the king os ’ the eye of the 


people.' In later times he did not eat it, but offered it to the 
pods. Much the same procedure os in N. Zealand was followed 
in Fiji, one of the prisoners being offered to the war-god by 
the priest before the feast began (Williams, Fni, i. 147). Gamier 
says that in lYeia Caledonia old people were killed by their own 
desire, offered to the gods, and eaten (Tour du Monde, xri. 11). 
In the Marquesas Islands cannibalism had a strong religions 
aspect. The victims were called ‘food of the gods,’ and the 
chiefs, being descendants of gods and therefore divine, had a 
first right to a part of the feast. When the victims were 
enemies they were tortured by the priests, who received the 
heads; and the whole feast was accompanied by religious 
chants. Human sacrifices, however, were offered also without a 
cannibalistic feast (HAnthrop. vi. 443, 449). The use of sacred 
hymns at cannibalistic war-feasts in the Solomon Islands is 
also suggestive of a ritual and religious aspect (Bergemann, 
p. 32). West Central Africa. — Among tribes on the Guinea 
coast, ns at Great Bassam, at the founding of a new town a 
victim was offered in sacrifice. The priests gave auguries from 
the entrails, after which the heart, liver, and other parts were 
cooked with fowls, a goat, and fish ; all present partook of the 
feast, lest they should die within the year (Hecquard, Reise, p. 
49). There is some slight evidence that in Dahomeg the frequent 
human sacrifices were accompanied in earlier times by a 
cannibal feast. Norris asserts this in 1772, and some proof of 
it exists in the custom of the king’s dipping his finger in the 
blood and licking it. Probably this is a survival of an earlier 
feast H-abarthe, Reise, p. 238). The eating of an enemy’s heart 
in Ashanti after It had been cut out by the priest had also a 
ritual significance (see above) ; it was eaten with sacred herbs. 
In Bonny, where enemies were eaten out of revenge, they were 
first offered to the Ju-Ju ; in another case which was obsen-ed, 
the entrails were given to the iguana, the guardian animal-god 
(Andree, p. 26, citing Bp. Crowther ; Hutchinson, Ten Years' 
Wanderings, p. 66). The Kimbunda of Portuguese West Africa 
eat the flesh of enemies to acquire bravery, but the diviner first 
cuts up the body, tears out the entrails, and divines with them 
(Magyar, Reisen in Sttd-A/rika, 1859, i. 275). Among the Kas- 
sanje, the human victim of the Sambamento feast was received 
with the same honouras a chief. The headman then stabbed him, 
tore out bis heart and ate a piece, while his attendants allowed 
the Wood to stream over his body. The flesh was then eaten by 
all in due order along with that of animals (Valdez, Six Years 
in W. Africa, 1861, ii. 169). In Hagti these African practices 
are still continued by the cannibalistio Vaudoux sects among the 
Negroes. St. John, citing trustworthy witnesses and theevldenco 
produced at murder trials, shows that at the obscene orgiastic 
meetings connected with the worship of a serpent, a sacrifice 
of a child or adult, ‘the goat without horns,’ frequently takes 
place to propitiate this serpent-divinity, either for particular 
purposes or at stated festivals. The papaloi, or priest, having 
slain and offered the victim, the skin and entrails are buried, 
and the flesh is eaten cooked or raw, amid singing of sacred 
chants and dancing. The victims are usually children who 
have been kidnapped, but sometimes women are drugged and, 
after having been buried, are exhumed and sacrificed (8t. John, 
Hagti, ch. 6). The tjpical example of religious cannibalism 
is found among the ancient Mexicans, who, in spite of their 
civilization, bad a taste for human flesh little different from 
the gluttonous Negro, although it had the sanction of religion. 
The victims were invariably enemies or slaves, and were offered 
before the images of the gods. The priest cut open the breast 
with an obsidian knife, tore out the heart, and offered it to the 
gods ; then he sprinkled his assistants and the offerers with 
the blood. After this a cannibtilistio feast on the body took 
place, priest and offerers partaking. Dressing in the skin of 
the victim was usually a part of the ceremony. On particular 
occasions the victim had been kept for a year beforehand and 
treated ns a prince, and there is reason to believe that he then 
represented the divinity, so that the worshippers, in eating hit 
flesh, sacramentally partook of their god through his represen- 
tative. In other coses paste images of the god Huitzilopochtli 
were mixed with human blood and eaten sacmmentally. Early 
writers estimate these cannibalistic sacrifices by thousands 
yearly, and there seems little reason to suppose much exaggera- 
tion in their accounts (Beiyal Diaz and Sahagun give the best 
accounts ; cf. Jourdanet’s Etude sur Us sacrifices humains cl 
I’anthropophagie chez les Aztiques, in his edition of the former 
Paris, 1877). Mendieta reports a rite similar to the Mexican sacra- 
ment from Vera Cruz among the Totonacs. Every three ycara 
children were killed, and their hearts' blood was mixed with the 
sap of a tree, herbs, and dough. The mixture, called foj/ol- 
liagllaqual, was eaten every six months by women over sixteen 
and men over twenty-five (Mexico, bk. ii. cap. 16, 19). Canni- 
balistic sacrifices were common among the Central American 
tribes, e.g. in Nicaragua. To obtain rain from Quiateot, the rain- 
god, children and adults were sacrificed to him and his images 
were sprinkled with their blood. Caciques and priests then 
feasted on the bodies of men ; children’s bodies were buried. 
Here, too, the victims were prisoners of war or slaves (Trans. 
Amcr. Eth. Soc. iii. 138 ; Bancroft, iii. 492). Acosta, in his His- 
tory of the Indies, 1590, says that the victim represented the god, 
ns in the Mexican instance. Among the wilder tribes of Peru, 
human sacrifices with cannibalistic feasts are said to have pre- 
vailed till the coming of the Incas (Cieza de Leon, Caron, of 
Peru, 1864, pt. i. ch. xxxviii.), who, according to GarcilMro 
de la Vega, put an end to both (Rogal Comnuntanes, 1683 
p. 137 f.), thus showing themselves in a more amiable light than 
the Mexicans. 'The custom was to offer the heart and bloro of 
a captive to the animal-gods, while the worshippers feasted os 
the flesh of the sacrifice (de la Vega, ii. 344). 
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Ab In ne&rly all these cannibalistic sacrifices the victims were 
enemies, it is far from unlikely that, in many eases where the 
eating of enemies for various motives — to obtain strength, out 
of revenge or gluttony — is reported, without any mention of a 
religious rite, this also existed, so that cannibalism with a 
ritual aspect would have a wider range (cf. the case of the 
Philippine islanders, § 14). 

The cannibalism of the Aghorl, a sect of Siva, which continued 
in India until lately, appears to have been partially religious 
and by way of self-abnegation. Corpses of those who had been 
slaughtered or had died a natural death were eaten, and fre- 
quently stolen for that purpose (Balfour, Opel, of lnd.3, 1885, 
i. 42; Todj Hajasthan, 1832). The sect, which flourished in 
mediffival times, was accustomed to buy human flesh in the 
open market as late as the 17th cent. ; but the eating of the 
dead has now practically disappeared, and the sect is much 
reduced (see AouoRl). 

To the instances of orgiastic cannibalism and eating the 
victim who represents the god may be added certain cases in 
ancient Greece. In later times a fragment of human fiesh, 
probably representing an earlier human victim, was placed 
among the parts of animal victims sacrificed to Zeus Lycaus in 
Arcadia, and, in the feast which followed, the man who ate this 
fragment was believed to become a werwolf (Plato, Repub. viii. 
665). This is undoubtedly a survival of an earlier cannibal 
sacrificial feast. It is still more marked in the Dionyeiac 
rites, especially in Crete, where, in order to be identified with 
the god who had himself been tom and eaten by the Titans, 
the worshipper tore and ate the raw fiesh of a bull or goat 
(w/to^oyi'a ; cf. Plutarch, de Def. Or. xiv. ; Porphyry, de Abst. 
iv. 19). But occasionally a human victim represented the god 
and was simiiarly treated. Porphyry saj’S Dionysos Omamus 
exacted such a human victim in Chios and at Tenedos; and 
Pausanias says that formerly a child was the victim in Boeotia 
(de Abst. ii. 65 ; Pans. ix. 6. 2); while a vase painting shows a 
Thracian tearing a child with his teeth in presence of the god 
(JHS, 1890, p. 343). Fragments of an epic poem recently dis- 
covered and dealing with Bacchic subjects refer to the eating 
of a human victim dlEguiaed as a stag. The tearing and eating 
of animal fiesh is known to have occurred among the heathen 
Arabs, and the eating of a sacrificial animal which represented 
the god was common. These may be extensions of totemism ; 
but possibly, as in the Cretan rite, behind them may lie the 
eating of a human victim. We may compare with the Cretan 
rite that of the Khopds, where a girl representing the goddess 
Tari was sacrificed and tom limb from limb by the worshippers, 
eager to obtain a piece of the deified victim (Eeclus, Prim. 
Folk, 1891, p. 3041, or that of the Marimos, a S. African people, 
who strewed the blood and ashes of brains and skull of a human 
sacrifice on the field to make it fruitful, and consumed the 
remainder (Schneider, Rel. d. afrik. Faturvblker, 1891, i. 176). 

Reference may also be made to the employment of human 
blood in ritual ceremonies by the Ostiaks. and the use of a 
child's blood in the Sacrament among the Christian sectaries of 
Great Russia (L’Anthrop. v. 608). 

18. Political and social cannibalism. — Cannibal- 
ism has also political and social aspects, though 
both, probably, are connected with religion. The 
former is most marked in certain African corona- 
tion rites, as at Darfur, where, even after the intro- 
duction of Islam, two boys were sacrificed and their 
flesh eaten by the Sultan and his nobles. He who 
did not eat was regarded as a traitor (Munzinger, 
Ostqfrik. Stud.^, 1883, p. 558). Another instance is 
that of the Ama-pondo Kahrs, with whom the new 
cliief bathed in the blood of a relative and drank out 
of his skull (Bergemann, p. 39). In the Cameroon 
district a new miief must kill one or more men 
and divide the flesh among his relatives and the 
other chiefs (Ratzel, Volkerkunde, 1885-^8, i. 613). 
Compare the survival at the "coronation of a king 
in the Sandwich Islands. The left eye of a human 
victim was given him to swallow, so that an acces- 
sion of strength might be his CTumbull, Travels, 
1840, p. 240). The social aspect of cannibalism 
appears in the rites of blood-brotherhood (see 
Brotherhood [artif.]), where the covenanting 
parties mingle their blood and drink it, and in those 
of initiation (q.v.), where the candidate tastes or 
drinks the blood of the older men of the clan, or 
is smeared with it. Both these customs are very 
marked with most Australian tribes ; ‘The drawin" 
and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occasions is associated vuth the idea that those 
who take part in the ceremony are thereby bound 
together in friendship, and obliged to assist one 
another’ (Spencer-Gillen *•, p. 598 ; cf. Howitt, op. 
cit. pp. 658, 668, 670 ; Frazer, Totemism, p. 45). 
They are thus analogous to the drinking of a 
friend’s blood in sickness (see above, § 7), or as a 


mark of affection, as among the Celts (§ 12). Eat- 
ing of the flesh of a fallen enemy by both contend- 
ing parties after a fight, as a token of entering on a 
covenant of peace, is akin to the blood-brotherhood 
rites, and is found among the Liu-kiu islanders and 
the Garo hill-tribes (Steinmetz, p. 3, and see § 10). 
In Timor-Laut, bonds are sealed by both parties 
eating a slave (Bergemann, p. 22). Both Sallust 
and Tertullian mention the drinking of human 
blood to strengthen a bond between contracting 
parties among the Homans ((7a(t7. xxii. ; adv. Gnost. 
scorp. vii.). 

19. Lowest peoples and cannibalism . — Evidence 
thus goes to show that the worst forms of can- 
nibalism do not occur among the lowest savages, 
bat among barbaric races (Battas, Negroes, Maoris, 
S. Americans) with a certain amount of culture. 
Among other races of that grade or next above it 
(American Indians, S. African races, some Poly- 
nesians) it tends to disappear, or occurs through 
other motives than gluttony, and often in a reduced 
form. Among the lowest savages the worst forms 
are never found, and it is do^tful whether can- 
nibalism now exists among some of them. The 
Australians are cannibals from a variety of motives, 
never through gluttony; the cannibalism of the 
Tasmanians and Andamanese, asserted by early 
travellers, is denied by later authorities, though 
the North and Little Andaman Islanders are 
accused of it by their fellows (Ling Roth, Abor. 
of Tasmania, p. 97 ; E. H. Man, JAI xii. 117 ff.) ; 
the Bushmen and Hottentots do not seem to be 
cannibals, though one tribe (considered by some 
to be an earlier people than the Bushmen) have 
cannibalistic traits, eating the placenta after birth 
(Stow, Races of S. Africa, 1905, pp. 20, 51, 336), 
while the Dwarfs of Central Africa ‘ repudiate the 
idea -with horror,’ though they eat animal flesh 
freely (Sir H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, ii, 
540); the Negritoes of the Malay Archipelago 
(Aetas and Sakkas) are doubtful (see Fasc, Malay 
Anthrop., 1903, i. 20; Semang interment shows no 
evidence of the head being eaten, as has been said to 
be done, and the authors failed to obtain evidence 
of cannibalism among the Semangs, though the 
true Semangs are said by the Hami to eat men). 

Ainus, Eskimos, and Fuegians all seem to have 
been occasionally cannibals. "We can hardly, how- 
ever, argue that the non-cannibal peoples referred 
to were not formerly cannibals. Their present 
reduced numbers, the pressure of more cultured 
tribes upon them, and the presence in some cases 
of a higher civilization, may have altered earlier 
customs, and have made the slaying and eating 
of enemies difficult, and in any case a matter of 
secrecy. It is possible also that fear of the dead, 
which exists strongly among some of these peoples, 
e.g. Tasmanians and Sakkas (the former ‘never 
name the dead’ [Roth, Abor. of Tas. p. 97]), may 
have hindered cannibalism. Their case cannot, 
therefore, be alleged in proof of cannibalism’s being 
non-existent in primitive times when man was on 
their own or a still lower level. Palffiolithic man 
was already higher in culture than they. All that 
can be said is that cannibalism is an occasional 
custom rather than a fixed habit among the lowest 
races. 

Tlie weakening of cannibal customs is seen in 
cases where the people but rarely take part, and 
the act is restricted, in a more or less formal 
manner, to the chief, king, or priest, as among 
the Araucanians, in _ Ashanti, Dahomey, and 
Cameroon, in the Philippines, JIarquesas Islands, 
New Caledonia, and Sandwich and Society Islands, 
and in the N. American cannibal societie.s (see 
above). It is obvious that, where certain selected 
portions of the flesh have been the special pririlege 
of chief or priest as a result of their natural pre 
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eminence, when the custom was dying out among 
the people it would still be kept up by those 
priviWed persons out of pride or as an honorific 
act. Thus the eye as the seat of the soul was 
eaten by the chief in New Zealand, the Society 
and Sand\vich Islands, and in the Marquesas group, 
where, even after their conversion to Cliristianity, 
the priests kept the name of aimata, ‘ eye-eater ’ 
(Letoumeau, op. cit. p. 208 ; Taylor, N.Z., 1885, ch. 
xxi. ; L'Anthrop. vi. 443 ; cf, § ly). In New 
Zealand the priest ate the heart, ana the warriors 
ate selected portions ; the heart and entrails fell 
to the priests and bis assistants in Kimbunda ; to 
the chief in Kassanie ; to the bravest in the W, 
India Islands; in Tangale (Guinea) the Sultan 
received the breast ; in Monbuttu (C. Africa) 
children captured in war were reserved for kings ; 
among the Shekiam people of Senegal the fetish- 
priest received the liver as a tit-bit (§ 17; du 
Tertre, Jltsf. gtn. des Antilles, 1671, ii. 401 ; Andree, 
p. 27 ; Schweinfurth, op. cit. ii. 98 ; Bergemann, 
p. 47). These selected portions would certainly 
continue to be eaten by the persons privileged to 
do so after the general custom had ceased. The 
same idea of privilege is seen where priest or chief 
eats first, and not till he has done so may the 
others take part in the feast. 

20. Women and cannibalism . — Women sometimes 
occupied a curious position in cannibalistic customs. 
While the head was occasionally regarded as a 
special portion, in some places, as in Tangale, it 
was considered the worst part, and was given to 
women to consume. This part was also given to 
women among the Wakhandi of W. Australia, and 
among the Peak Kiver tribes of S. Australia. With 
several peoples women were not allowed to take 
part in the cannibalistic meal ; it was tabu to them. 
We find this tabu existing among the Maoris (with 
certain exceptions) and Tonga islanders, in Fiji, 
and the Marquesas Islands ; among the Manjuemas, 
Fans, Ba’ngalu, and Bassanje in Africa ; and in 
Nicaragua. Children were forbidden to take part 
among the Bassanje and Fans, and in the Marquesas 
Islands ; men not tatued could not take part in 
the last-mentioned place. The prohibition against 
women’s eating human flesh is doubtless nothing 
but an instance of that universal sexual tabu in con- 
nexion Avith eating Avhich forbids men and Avomen 
to eat together or to eat the same kind of food 
(see CraAvley, Mystic Ease, p. 167 f.), and which is 
knoAvn to exist in most of the districts referred to. 
In the Solomon Islands women and children must 
not be present Avhen the body is out up, but a 
portion is sent to them (U Anthrop. x. 492). 

A similar extension of the sexual tabu, Avhich 
regards Avoman as potentially or actually dangerous 
to man, Avill also explain the fact that, while the 
flesh of men is freely eaten, that of Avomen Avas 
abhorred or regarded as poisonous in Noav Zealand, 
Avith the Manjuemas, the Kashibos, in Nicaragua, 
and probably in other places AA’here the custom has 
not been referred to by observers. It may also 
explain Avhy Avomen Avere not eaten by their 
relatives Avliile men were, among the Derbikes, 
as reported by Strabo (see § ii). ElseAA-here the 
tabu does not exist, and certain parts of female 
flesh, breasts, hips, etc., were regarded as tit-bits. 

21. Some cannibals, Avhile eating freely of their 
oAvn kind, or of black people, abhor the flesh of 
Avhite men. The Tongans thought it a wicked and 
dangerous practice, some Tongans having died after 
it ; in the New Hebrides and Nevv Caledonia it 
AA’as thought too salt ; among the Fans it is thought 
to be poisonous, and other Negro cannibals dislike 
it ; the Botocudos mutilated but did not eat the 
bodies of Avhite men ; certain Australian tribes 
also thought it salt, while it produced nausea 
(Mariner, Tonga A. , 1817, i. 321 ; Turner, Polynesia, 


p, 83; De Eochas, Bull. soc. d’Anthr. 1860, p. 414; 
Andree, pp. 30, 88 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 
p. 273). 

iii. Present range of cannibalism. — At the 
present time, cannibalism as a regular custom 
exists only among isolated S. American tribes, in 
West, Equatorial, and Central Africa, in Malaysia, 
some of the South Sea Islands (mainly in Melan- 
esia), and in Australia. Excluding Australia, it 
is thus confined to a belt of land extending to little 
more than 10° N. and S. of the Equator. Beyond 
these regions, of Avhich the Avorst is Central Airica, 
it occurs only through hunger, or in an attenuated 
form for magical or medical purposes. What have 
been the causes of this gradual Aveakening of a once 
extensive and probably Avorld-Avide custom? In- 
creasing civilization has everyAvhere played its 
part, and this appears in the mythology of various 
peoples. Orpheus Avas held to have Aveaned the 
Greeks, Osins the Egyptians — cannibals in Neo- 
lithic times (see i. § 3)— and the divine Aioina the 
Ainns, from their earlier cannibalism (Hor., 
Arspoet. 391 ; Died. Sic. i. 14 ; Batchelor, Aimc and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 2). Even among savage 
peoples may be noted an out-groAAdng of or disgust 
at the custom, or an attempt to put it doAA-n on the 
part of chiefs or priests, often quite apart from 
outside influences. In several of the Pacific Islands 
(Hawaii, Tahiti) it Avas dying out at the time of 
their discovery, and shame at the practice AA’as 
arising; in the Fiji Islands several pagan chiefs 
tried to stop it but unsuccessfully, Avhile Marquesan 
priests protested against it in the name of the gods ; 
among the American Indians the custom seems to 
have become much diminished through a gradual 
dislike of it ; in Africa among the southern tribes 
there Avas a general disgust at those who had 
relapsed into man-eating, and Moshesh tried to 
extirpate it; the Eiamba cult, Avith its practice 
of hemp-smoking, has uprooted it among some 
Central African tribes, e.g. the Tuschilange 
(Andree, pp. 61, 63; Turnbull, Travels, p. 204; 
'Wahe, Evot. ofMoral.^, 1878, i. 427 ; Wissmann, Im 
Innem Afril^, p. 162). We must also note the 
part AA’hich totemism has played in forbid^ng 
the eating of near relatives (see i. § 5). Animism, 
too, by furthering the idea of the dignity of the 
soul, suggested mso the idea of the dignity of 
the body Avhich contained it, and thus may have 
had a certain influence in forbidding the eating 
of relatives Avhere no stronger religious motive 
impelled to it. This is suggested by the fact that 
enemies are frequently eaten out of contempt, and 
Avhere this happens relatives are seldom eaten 
(see ii. § 13). The presence of a higher civilization, 
and especially of a higher religion, and the spread 
of commercial relations among loAver races, have 
usually a beneficial efieot in putting an end_ to 
anthropophagy. Even in the Avorst man-eating 
districts the feasts are frequently held in secret. 
The case of the Inca rule in Peru has already been 
considered (ii. § 17). The higher ancient religions 
doubtless had similar effects among the AA'ild tribes 
of Asia. Muhammadanism has extirpated or re- 
duced the once universal cannibalism of the Negro 
tribes of North and East Africa, in Sumatra, and 
other parts of the Malay Archipelago, not only 
among those professing it, but among other tribes 
bordering upon them. Christianity, together AA’ith 
other European civilizing influences, has also put 
an end to it in many parts of S. America, in New 
Zealand, and many islands of the South Seas, once 
hotbeds of cannibalism, as well as in large tracts 
of the African continent. With the further spread 
of civilization and religion over the cannibalistic 
zone, there is little reason to doubt that the custom 
Avill soon become little more than a memory. 

iv. Folk-lore sundvals. — The former univer 
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Bality of cannibalism is suggested by tbe existence 
of occasional ritual practices, as well as of myths 
and Marchen among peoples who are scarcely if 
ever cannibals, and also among higher races who 
have long since abandoned cannibalism. Such 
things have descended from a time when they did 
practise it, or were borrowed by them from can- 
nibalistic peoples at a time when they themselves 
were not far removed from the custom. 

1. Folh-cmtom. — Hartland has suggested by 
comparison of a large range of customs at funeral 
feasts, that such feasts may have replaced an earlier 
honorific eating of dead relatives. Especial links 
of connexion are eating the food across the corpse 
(England), on the table where the dead has lain 
(Abruzzi), or at the grave (ancient Greeks and 
Romans, Albania); the use of special food, e.g. 
corpse-cakes (Bavaria), or some form of pnlse 
which is often identified in folk-belief witli human 
flesh (France, Italy ; cf. Pliny, xviii. 30) ; the im- 
pression of a human form on the cakes (Albania ; 
cf. sweetmeats stamped with images of skulls, etc., 
eaten in Italy on All Souls’ Day ; the custom is 
called ‘ eating the dead ’) ; the use of pious excla- 
mations while eating, or of conversation about the 
virtues of the deceased ; the idea that the corose- 
cake actually contains the virtues and strength of 
the deceasecl through the dough having been laid 
on his body (Bavaria) ; the custom of the ‘ sin-eater ’ 
— some person eating food which had been placed in 
contact ■with the dead, thus becoming responsible 
for his sins (Wales; cf, similar practices in India). 
Although in some cases these feasts are also sur- 
■vivals of earlier feasts in which part of the food 
was laid out for the dead, the idea of communion 
nuth the dead runs through all of them, and 
the various points noted are certainly suggestive 
of an earlier eating of the dead (Hartland, Leaend 
of Perseus, 1895, ii. 287 f. ; Gomme, Ethnol. in 
Folklore, 1892, p. 116 ff.). 

3. Mgths. •—'Even a cultured people like the 
Greeks had myths which prove that in some far 
distant time their ancestors had been cannibals. 
It has already been seen that orgiastic cannibalism 
and ritual survival existed even do-wn to late times. 
The saga of Tantalus and his descendants is a curi- 
ous instance of persistent cannibalism. He, -wish- 
ing to test the Knowledge of the gods, set before 
them his son Pelops whom he had slain, but all of 
them save Demeter refused the ghastly meal. 
Later, Pelops’ son, Thyestes, halving debauched his 
brother’s wife, had two children by her ; these his 
brother killed and served np to him. A like 
punishment befell Tereus, who un-wittingly ate his 
son Itys. Athenteus preserves a story of the 
glutton Cambleta, king of tbe Lydians, who cut 
his wife to pieces and ate her, while in the Odyssev 
the Polyphemus saga of man-eating giants dwell- 
ing in caves is itself suggestive of the quaternary 
cave-dwelling cannibals. Here, too, the cannibal- 
ism of gods and semi-di-vine beings was told of in 
myth. Pindar (01. Odes, i.) refuses to tell the 
tale of the cannibalism of the blessed gods, but 
others were less discreet. The myth of Cronus 
jwallo-wing his children was wdl known, and has 
been compared -with similar ‘ swallow ’ myths from 
all parts of the world which attribute a like action 
to di-vinities, human beings, and sometimes ani- 
mals. Though some of these may be Nature-myths 
—the heavenly bodies appearing to swallow their 
children, the stars — they were ob-viously suggested 
in a cannibalistic age. The eating of children -was 
also attributed to Lamia, the prototype of the 
Lamire of ancient and modem Greece, also can- 
nibals. The human sacrifices to Zeus Lycieus on 
Mt. Lycamm (Pans. viii. 38. 6) had pven rise to a 
cannibalistic myth. That the sacrifice had arisen 
at a time when the god was supposed to eat the 


victim is clear from the myth of Lycaon’s setting 
human food before Zeus, while the belief that 
those who tasted part of the sacrifice were clianged 
to wolves implies a former cannibalistic banquet. 
Such local titles of Zeus as Laphystius (according 
to Suidas, ‘ the glutton ’), or of Dionysus as ‘ the 
raw - eater,’ are doubtless explainable through 
human sacrifices which the gods were supposed 
to devour, just as, among the Polynesians, the god 
Tane was called ‘the man-eater,’ and his teeth 
■were stained -with the blood of his victims (Gill, 
pp. 30, 263). Finally, the myth of Dionysus, slain 
and eaten by the Titans, though it may be mtio- 
logical, explaining the origin of the Dionysiac 
rites, none the less reflects actual cannibalism 
among those who invented it. That this is tme 
of all these myths is found by comparing them 
with precisely similar myths existing among actual 
cannibals. In Polynesia, where human sacrifices 
were common, the gods were believed to eat the 
victims, if not actually, at least in essence, and the 
title ‘ man-eater ’ is applied to some of the gods (as 
in Greece) in several of the islands. The gods were 
held to eat and digest the spirits of the dead, 
people of higher rank being eaten by the higher 
gods, and common people by a deity in the shape of 
a bird, in which form also the gods ate the human 
sacrificial victims (Ellis, Pol. Scs., 1830, i. 396 f.). 
The mythology is full of these accounts, and in 
one myth we hear of the escape of the hero Ngaru 
from the oven of the hag Miru, queen of Hades, 
■who cooked and ate her victims precisely in tbe 
manner of the cannibal ogres of European Marchen 
(GUI, Myths and Songs of the Pacific, p. 229). In 
the Marquesas Islands the chiefs, as descendants 
of gods, had a right to select portions of the human 
victims — the ‘food of the gods’ (L’Anthrop. vi. 
443). Such dhune eating of_ numan victims is also 
shoivn wherever at a cannibal feast, as in Fiji, 
part of the slain is &st offered to the gods. Among 
the ancient Celts the Morris, or goddess of war, 
and her attendants were bmieved to feast on the 
slain ; while the Greeks held that a demon in 
Hades called Eurynomos OTawed the flesh of the 
dead (Pans. x. 28. 4). Similar myths also linger on 
among low races ivho have more or less abandoned 
cannibalism, as well as among some who still 
practise it. The Mintira of the Malay peninsula 
and tbe Hos of N.E. India have myths in which 
the sun and moon are conceived of as human, 
and as devouring their chUdren the stars (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult. i. 356 ; for other insl^ces, see Lang, 
Myth, mtual, and Peligion^, 1899, i. 130, and Custom 
and Myth^, 1893, p. 53 f. ). The Malays think that 
the badi of a dead man feeds on the soul (or liver) 
of the li-ving, whUe certain sea-spirits feed entirely 
on dead men (Fasc. Malay. Anthrqp. i. 81, 101). 
A mythical being among the Eskimos is called 
Erdlaveersissok, ‘the entrail-seizer.’ She resides 
on the way to the moon, and takes out the entrails 
of all whom she can make laugh ; whUe aldn to 
the myth of the Polynesian gods is that of a god 
who devours the bowels of the ghosts (Rink, TMes 
and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 48). The fiaidas 
thinkthatthe godof the clouds seeks human victims 
on days when the clouds are low ; any one caught 
out on such a day dies in six months to furnish a 
meal for this god. He dravra out tbe man’s spirit, 
and then sends it to fetch his body to be eaten. 
If the spirit refuses, it is eaten, and, in consequence, 
is annihUated (Harrison, TAI xxL 16, 18). 

3. Folk-lore. — In the various horrible man- 
eating ogres of races who have abandoned can- 
nibalism we may see memories of earlier cannibal- 
istic practices. They represent the man-eating gods 
of earlier paganism, now appearing as demons, or 
they reflect later opinion of man-eating ancestors, 
or they may have been suggested by hostile race? 
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who devoured their prisoners and made war on 
non - cannibalistic peoples. The Kakshasas and 
Rakshasis or Yaks of the Last, the Cyclops, 
Brakes, and ogres of European Mdrehen, the 
Greek Laniiro, and the Russian Baba-Yaga are 
typical forms. They are the dark shadows of 
actual cannibals of an earlier time, and are paral- 
leled by more nearly human forms in the folk-tales 
of lower races who are themselves, or who live 
among, cannibals. Other dark figures of folk-lore 
have also been, in part at least, suggested by earlier 
cannibalism. Vampires, dead people come to life 
again who suck the blood of the living, are mainly 
believed in by the Slavs, Celts, and Scandinavians ; 
but a similar being occurs in Negro Vaudoux be- 
lief, the ofi'spring, probably, of the West African 
Uvengwa, a self-resurrected human being, thirst- 
ing for human blood ; and among the Melanesians 
who believe in the Talamaur, the soul of a living 
person which goes out to eat the dead — a reversfu 
of the usual Vampire belief. The Ghouls of Arab 
belief have a certain resemblance to Vampires ; they 
are demons who take various forms and eat the 
dead, or are simply cannibals. The Werwolf, also, 
a human being, ■witch or wizard, or their ■victim, 
who takes the form of a wolf or some other animal 
and eats human beings, is frequently connected 
with the Vampire in folk-belief, and its existence 
as a superstition is also largely due to cannibalism. 
The belief is an early one, and was known in 
classical times ; it is found in all European coun- 
tries, as well as in India, China, Malaysia, Africa, 
and N. and S. America. See the articles Vampike, 
Lycanthropv, and cf. the Australian belief that 
sorcerers (hoyl-yas) can invisibly enter their 
victims and consume their flesh (Grey, Journals, 
1841, ii. 339). 

4 . JfdrcAea which contain a cannibalistic episode 
may be divided into definite classes — (B Those in 
which a man-eating ogre, demon, or ■witch is out- 
witted in various ways by the hero he intends to 
eat (Odysseus and the Cyclops, Hansel and Grethel, 
and Mally Whuppie types). There are countless 
European variants of this tale, as well as Lapp, 
Kirghiz, Indian, Persian, Karen, Ainu, Eskimo, 
Malagasy, E. African, American Indian, and 
Melanesian variants. — (2) Those in which a peraon, 
who is married to a cannibalistic husband or wife of 
another tribe, or who has fallen into the clutches 
of such a tribe more or less human, escapes. 
This version is found among the Kafirs, Eskimos, 
Chinese, Japanese, American Indians, and Mala- 
gasy, as well as in ci^vilized European and Asiatic 
lands. Both classes are evidently the reflexion 
of an actual state of things, viz. of the horror 
with which a race which had given up can- 
nibalism would look upon others still cannibals 
with whom they were in actual contact or had 
been so traditionally. Where such tales occur 
among the lower races the cannibals have human 
traits, but, advancing higher, _ we find them be- 
coming less and less human, till finally the ogre 
premer is arrived at. Actual instances of sneh 
feelings of fear and horror at neighbouring can- 
nibal races causing them to be regarded ■with vari- 
ous repulsive traits are found, e.p., among^ the 
Eskimos ■with respect to the American Indians, 
whom they call Irtkily, cannibals ■with dogs’ heads ; 
among African tribes ■with respect to their man- 
eating neighbours ; among the Savage Islanders 
with respect to the Tongans. The same order of 
facts un^rlies the charges brought, c.g., by Greeks 
against most barbarians; by Hindus against the 
‘ goat-nosed ’ Turanians ; by pagans against Jews 
and primitive Christians ; in medi.'Eval times against 
Templars and Jews, in modem times against gipsies 
and (in Russia) the Jews. — (3) In another cl^s of 
Mdrehen, as well as in actual folk-behef, "witches 


figure as cannibals, stealing newborn babes or 
enticing away older children to eat them either 
rivately or at the Sabbat. In Teutonic lands this 
elief seems to have been especially strong; the 
folk-tales are full of descriptions of cannibalistic 
witches (cf. Grimm, Texit. Myth. 1081, 1625) ; and 
at ivitch-trials the charge of cannibalism was com- 
monly made. The Russian Baba-Yaga is also a 
cannibalistic ■witch, who steals, cooks, and eats her 
victims, and has her house ornamented with skull 
and bones — a frequent practice among savage 
cannibals ; and the same is true of the Greek strigm, 
mysterious women who swoop doira as birds on 
their sleeping ■victims and suck their blood or 
devour them. It is possible that the mediteval 
witch may have succeeded to the inheritance of 
earlier pagan priestesses who presided over the 
orgiastic rites of a goddess of fertility to whom 
children were sacrificed and aftenvards eaten. The 
great mortality among children in the Middle 
Ages, and the fact that midivives were frequently 
accused of ivitch craft and held responsible for caus- 
ing the death of children for sinister ends, would all 
serve to strengthen the traditional stories of ivitch- 
cannibalism. Reference has already been made to 
cases of actual anthropophagy in mediaeval times, 
but it is probable that the tradition of earlier can- 
nibalism, quite as much as these, caused the general 
belief and led to the condemnation in the Salic 
Law of witches who eat men for magical purposes. 
Pieces of a corpse were, however, actually used in 
■witch-magic, as among the Australians and ethers. 
— (4) A frequent incident in Mdrehen is that of 
the child bemg sent out by the parent to be killed, 
while the assassin is ordered to bring back the 
victim’s heart, liver, etc. Out of pity he slays 
some animal instead, and the parent is frequently 
represented as eating it under the impression that 
it IS the child’s. Grimm’s story of Snow-White is 
a typical instance. Here we may see a reminis- 
cence of the practice of eating heart, liver, etc., in 
order to acquire the strenrth or soul of their 
oivner. — (5) In some Cinderella tales the mother of 
the heroine is changed to a beast by the second 
wife, slain, and eaten ; the daughter refuses to eat, 
knowing that it is her mother. But in Greek and 
Dalmatian variants the jealous elder daughters 
kill and eat their mother, the youngest again re- 
fusing. Is there here some confused memory of 
actwu parent-eating as well as of an earfr rule for- 
bidding the eating of one’s o^wn kin ? Cfhe stories 
will be found in Miss Cox, Cinderella, 1893.)-y 
( 6 ) Two other well-defined groups of tales exhibit 
cannibalism as a perverted taste. The first of 
these is the story of the mother who kills her child 
and sends it cooked to the father (Grimm’s story 
of the Juniper-’Tree, common in Europe, and ■witn 
a_ Malagasy variant); .in the second the interest 
circles round a person — frequently a woman — who 
suddenly becomes a cannibal, and ■will thenceforth 
be contented with nothing but human flesh. 
Of this story there are versions from all parts of 
the world. Both groups reflect what has been 
frequently seen in actual practice — the lapse into 
the customs of the savage past through desire or 
during famine. — (7) Lastly, fairies were sometimes 
believed to eat children whom thOT stole or in- 
veigled from their parents, e.g. in AVelsh folk-lore. 
Rhys (Celtic Folklore, 1901, li. 694) is inclined to 
equate these with the man-eating Atecotti ; and, 
so far as fairies reflect an early race, this may be 
correct. 

5 . Myths of the origin of cannihalism. — In a few 
cases such myths are found among actual cannibal- 
istic peoples. The Mesayas say that in early 
times a band of their hungry ancestors found a 
Umana_ asleep, and killed and ate him. A bird 
told this to the Umanas. Hence arose endles* 
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feuds in ■which all prisoners were slain and eaten 
(Marcoy, in Trnir du Monde, xv. 135)J The Tupis 
ascribe the origin of cannibalism to the murder of 
a youth, •whose mother rushed upon one of the mur- 
derers, hit a piece out of his shoulder, and ate it. 
He showed the wound to his people, who forthu-ith 
began to eat the flesh of enemies (Andree, p. 84, 
citing Pigafetta). The Fijians say that the coming 
of cannibalism took place through their ancestors 
eating, instead of burying, king Tue Dreketi, lest 
he should rise again. Hence arose the eating of 
enemies in battle, a story which suggests the ani- 
mistic motive of destroying the soul (Bergemann, 
p. 34). In New Zealand, as -with the Tunis, the 
origin is ascribed to the first murder. Hauriki 
kUled Hotua, and Hotna’s friends killed Hauriki 
and his friends. They presented Hauriki’s heart 
to the high priest, who ate it, after which all 
feasted on the body. The blood of his friends was 
offered to the gods, while the bodies were cooked 
and eaten (White, Anc. Hist, of the Maori, 1887-89, 
i. 43). It is remarkable hoiv the consciousness of 
cannibalism as a violent act runs through these tales, 
only one of which speaks of hunger as the motive. 

A curious myth, perhaps hinting at early 
Iranian cannihahsm, occurs in the Persian Bunda- 
his (West’s Pah. Texts, pt. i., SBE vol. v.), regard- 
ing the first human pair, Maahya and Mashydi, 
to whom two children were bom, and who ‘ out 
of tenderness for offspring ’ devoured them. This 
* tenderness ’ was then taken from them by 
Afiharmazd. This eating of their children is evi- 
dently regarded as part of their ‘ fall.’ 

LiTERATnnE. — R. Andree, Die Anthropophagie, Leiprifr, 1887 ; 
P. Beirremann. Die Verbreitung der Anthropophagie, Bunzlan, 
1893; H. Gaidoz, articles in Mihisine, vol. iii.. Paris. 1886- 
1887; A. Lane, Introduction to Perrault's Popular Tates, 
Oxford, 1888; Sir J. Lubbock (Lord AveburjO. Prehistoric 
Times*, London, 1878; J. A. MacCuUoch, The Childhood of 
Fiction, ch. X. (' Cannibalism in ilarehen '), London, 1906 ; R. S. 
Steinmetz, Endokannibalismus, Vienna, 1896 ; A. Sutherland, 
Origin and Grmoth of the Moral Instinct, vol. i., London, 1898; 
E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankinds, London, 1878, and 
art. ‘ Cannibalism* In Encyclopaedia BritannicaS, 
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CANON (Buddhist).— See Literature (Bud- 
dhist). 

CANON (Christian).— See Bible. 

CANONIZATION. — The earlier part of this 
subject is dealt ivith in the article Beatification. 
The cult of martyrs and of persons eminent for 
their virtues goes hack to very early times, and 
began in popular reverence, which came to he 
authorized by bishops or by local councils. But 
the history of the process of veneration took a 
different course in East and West. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to treat separately of the 
Western and Eastern Churches. 

I. The West. — Canonization, while it was not 
distinguished from beatification, remained for a 
long time in the power of the local episcopate. 
It IS asserted as at least probable, by Ferraris 
{Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 1766, t. 1*11.), that 
Leo in. in 804 began the rule of requiring the 
submission of a name to the Pope ; but the letter 
he refers to is probably not authentic. (The 
matter is further discussed in Benedict xiv., de 
Seroo7~um Dei beatificatione, etc., Rome, 1787, t. i. 
lib. i. cap. 7.) It is also stated that the rule was 
begun by John XV. in the case of St. Udalric, in 
993 (MGH iv. 377-428). There is no doubt that 
at the beginning of the 12th cent. Urban n., 
(lalixtus II., and Eugenius m. claimed that the 
power could not be exercised by bishops, but that 
cases, if not decided by the Popes themselves, 
should be submitted to councils, and, if possible, 
general councils. Eugenius ill. himself canonized 
the Emperor Henry n., and Alexander IIL canon- 
voL. m . — 14 


ized Edward the Confessor, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, _St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and others (see 
Benedict XTV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. viii. and c^. x.). 
A decree of Alexander ill. in 1170 (see art. feiATi- 
FICATION) reserves the right to the Roman See. 
Some maintain that this is a new departure ; others 
see in it merely a formal declaration of ancient 
custom and right. But Benedict Xiv. shows strong 
reason to believe (as is indeed natural) that the local 
episcopate could never cause veneration throughout 
the Catholic Church {op. cit. lib. i. cap. x.). The 
exercise of the power locally hy bishops remained, 
however, untouched till at least that date (cf. 
AS, Julii, i. 587 ; Junii, vii. 556). The decree of 
Alexander ill. was renewed by Innocent in. in 1210 
(Decretal, lib. iii. tit. xiv. cap. ii.) ; but it was 
some time before it became fully effective, local 
veneration and poplar ‘ canonization ’ continuing 
in some parts of Europe tUl a much later date 
(instances are the case of Simon de Montfort, for 
whom an office was \mtten, and whose venera- 
tion, though condemned by the Popes, was long un- 

S ressed [cf. ‘ Dictum de Kenilworth,’ oh. 8 , in 
bs. Select Charters, 1895, Carmen de bello Lew- 
ensi, ed. Kingsford, 1890, and Halliwell, Miranda 
Simonis, 1840] ; and of Thomas of Lancaster [cf. 
Anecdota ex codicibus hagiographieis J. Giclemans, 
1895, pp. 80-100]). Indeed, it was not until the 
decree of Urban vm., July 6 , 1634, that the whole 
rocess was finally and authoritatively declared to 
elong to the Roman pontiff, to the exclusion of 
every other person or power whatever. From this 
date we find canonization to be recognized as a 
formal act of the Pope, giving a definitive sentence 
by which the name of a person who had been beati- 
fied is placed in the ranks of the saints, os already 
having entered into the bliss of heaven, and his 
memory is to be celebrated on a given day through- 
out the whole Church. Churches and altars may 
be erected freely in his name (Benedict XTV., op. cit, 
lib. L cap. xxxix. 10). 

As in the case of Beatification (j'.v.), there is a 
distinction between formal and equivalent or equi- 
pollent canonization. Urban vm. declared that 
the formal process should not prejudice the case of 
those who were already the objects of a general 
cult arising from general consent, immemorial cus- 
tom, the testimony of the fathers, or the tacit 
consent of the Holy See. Such cases were from 
time to time legalized without the long formal 
process (Benedict xrv., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xli. 4). 
Prominent cases are those of St. Wenceslas of 
Bohemia (o5. 929), whose equipollent canoniza- 
tion dates from 1729 ; St. Romwald ( 06 . 1027, can. 
1595) ; St. Stephen of Hungary (ob. 1038, can. 1686) ; 
Gregory vn. (ob. 1085, can. 1728) ; St. Margaret of 
ScoUand ( 06 . 1093, can. 1691) ; and there are m^y 
others. Under the class of equipollent canoniza- 
tions come also all those of infants (among them 
a number of those, such ns St. Simon of Trent, 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, and St. 'iVilliam of Norwich, 
who were supposed to have been murdered by 
Jews), because they are not martyrs in will (Bene- 
dict XIV., qp. ctf. lib. iii. cap. xvi. n. 6). A remark- 
able case is that of Charles the Great, canonized 
by the anti-Pope Pascal m., but accepted by the 
Holy See (cf. art. Beatification and AS, Jan., 
iii. 490, 503). 

In formal canonizations it is claimed that the 
Pope is infallible (the matter is discussed at length 
in Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de tMologie 
caiholique, faso. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1640-1642), 
but that it is * not of divine faith but of ecclesias- 
tical faith ’ that the person canonized is already in 
heaven (Salmanticensis Cttrsus theolog., t. xvii., 
‘de Fide theologia,’ Paris, 1870-81, xL 275). 

The actual process of canonization in the Roman 
Church may now be briefly sketched. The growth 
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of the present system is traced in Benedict xiv. 
(op. cit. lib. i. cap. xx. xxiii. ; lib. ii. cap. xxxv.). 
The first step is a public statement by the ordinary 
of a particular place of the public regard for the 
erson in question. This is followed by a prohi- 
ition of public veneration. The bishop then con- 
siders, with evidence of repute and of miracles, 
the claim for public veneration, and if satisfied 
transmits^ it to Rome. If the sentence of the 
ordinary is approved by the Sacred Congregation 
of Bites, the writings of the person are submitted 
to a rigorous^ examination -wath a view to discover- 
ing if there is any taint, however small, of heresy 
or unsound teaching. This is the work of several 
theologians, working separately, and a report is sub- 
mitted to the cardinal whom tne Pope has charged 
with the preliminary investigations. This report 
is submitted to the Sacred Congregation. The 
advocate of the cause, if the decision is favourable, 
then sends a formal petition, through the Sacred 
Congregation, to the Pope. If the Pope agrees to 
the continuance of the process, he writes ^acet on 
the petition, the person whose case is submitted 
receives the title of ‘venerable,’ as one whose 
public fame is saintly, and the formal introduction 
of the cause takes place. The commission visits 
the scenes of the life and miracles, and collects 
and tests evidence, which is again examined by 
the Sacred Congregation. Evidence need not be 
oral or docnmentaiy : for example, at the beatifi- 
cation of the ‘ English Martyrs’ ny Leo Xin., Dee. 
29, 1886, the evidence of a book of engravings, 
showing that in some frescoes, long destroyed, in 
the Church of the English College at Rome, they 
were placed among canonized saints, was regarded 
as justi^ng equipollent beatification (Dom Bede 
Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, London, 1904, 
i. xviff.). Three sessions are necessary for the 
discussion of the virtue and miracles of the person, 
the third of which takes place in the Vatican, 
under the presidency of the Pope. The case is 
argued by the postulator and the promoter of the 
faith, and if the decision is favourable the Pope 
issues a decree of beatification. 

Before the process of canonization is opened, it 
is necessary to submit evidence of miracles since 
beatification was accepted by the Congregation of 
Rites. The Pope again issues a commission, and 
there is a local examination as before, followed by 
a triple session of the Sacred Congregation ; and 
afterwards in three consistories, separated by some 
lapse of time, but not interrupted by a vacancy of 
the Papal See. The question is then submitted to 
the whole college of cardinals, to patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, and bishops at Rome, and to bishops of 
the neighbourhood. A private meeting of the 
Sacred College is next consulted, and its assent 
is followed by a solemn and public consistory, in 
which the claim is pleaded by a consistorial advo- 
cate. A third consistory then takes place, at 
which all prelates present in Rome appear and 
give their advice to the Pope, the bishops thus 
preserving their ancient rights (Benedict Xiv., 
op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxxiv. n. 9). The Pope now 
names the day for the formal canonization, which 
since the end of the Great Schism has always taken 
place in Rome. As a rule, several saints are canon- 
ized on the same day, and in the basilica of the 
Vatican. The Pope himself completes the process 
of canonization by declaring that the persons are 
saints, and that he inscribes their names on the 
roll of saints, and requires the Universal Church 
to celebrate their memory yearly on a fixed day 
(Benedict Xiv., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxxvi.). 
A formal act is registered, the Te Benm is sung, 
and the Pope recites the names of tlie new 
saints in prayer. The canonization is now com- 
plete. 


A few words may be added on the rationnk 
of canonization. It is a recognition of the soli- 
darity of the Church based on the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints. Originating in the 
fundamental human admiration for heroic virtue, 
it was adapted and developed by the Church, undci 
continual popular pressure, till it became first a 
theological and then an ecclesiastical system. In 
its main principles it is rooted deep in universal 
feeling and supported by continuous tradition in 
the Church. This applies to the ‘unchanging 
East’ as well as to the West, and ve may now 
trace the Eastern history of the subject. 

2 . The East. — Down to the lltn cent, the 
history of canonization follows on the same lines 
in the East as in the West. Local saints were 
elevated in popular reverence, were accepted by 
bishops and councils, and were locally venerated ; 
but geographical barriers prevented much inter- 
change of this sentiment between East and West 
(see, however, the case of St. Maria Antiqua, Proc. 
of the Brit. School at Borne, vol. i.. No. 1, London, 
1902 ; and the history of the veneration of St. Anne, 
whose cult probably reached the West from the 
East through the Crusades, is of considerable 
interest). In the greater part of the East the 
enstom remained unaltered. The episcopate re- 
tained the authority to place the saint on the 
diptychs, and to sanction the creation and venera- 
tion of images (icons). In the separated Churches 
(Armenian, Syrian, etc.) the same custom was 
observed, with some local differences. In Russia, 
owing to the special history of that Church, more 
significant difierences occurred. At the present 
time three distinct groups are recognized among 
those whose cult is permitted : (1) those venerated, 
by order of the supreme ecclesiastical authority, 
throughout the whole Russian Church ; (2) those 
whose cult is ajjproved for a particular part of the 
Church, a district, a monasteiy, or a church ; and 
(3) those who are venerated by popular feeling, 
with tacit sanction of ecclesiastical authority, 
although not yet canonized. These classes to 
some extent correspond to those whom the Roman 
Church styles ‘canonized,’ ‘beatified,’ and ‘vener- 
able.’ The earliest Russian saints, Boris and 
Glyeb, were inscribed in the calendar within a 
short time of their martyrdom (or political murder), 
and the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. Leger, Paris, 
1884) shows that miracles were attributed to them, 
while the chronicler Jacob, in describing the 
institution of their festival, states that its_ foiroal 
institution, which was equivalent to canonization, 
was preceded by a period of popular veneration 
and pilgrimage to the tomb to wni ;h their bodies 
had been translated (Golubinski, Hist, of Canoni- 
zation of Saints^, p. 45 f.). In 1103, Theodosias 
Pecherski was admitted by all the bishops, it 
would seem (there was certainly a petition to 
that effect, through Svjatopolk, the ruler of the 
Russians), to commemoration in the Synodik 
throughout Russia {ib. p. 61) ; i.e. his name was 
inserted in the list of saints commemorated in the 
festal litia, sung at the end of vespers. _ There are 
other, but not numerous, instances which point to 
a general cult, before the Councils of 1647 and 1549 
under the patriarch Macarius. At those councils 
the list of saints universally venerated received 
large additions, and additions were made also to 
those whose local veneration was permitted. These 
‘canonisations en masse’ have been attributed to 
the new position of dignity which was assumed by 
the Russian Church wlien the Mother Church fell 
under the domination of the Turks (Diet, de thiol, 
cath., fa.se. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1660); but the 
date hardly supports this view, and Hie step was 
more likely due to the growing political strengtn 
of the monarchy and the sense of unity which it 
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diffused, and to the efforts for reform which cul- 
minated in the ‘Council of a hundred chapters’ at 
Moscow in 1551. From 1547 to 1721, wien the 
new constitution of Peter the Great, the Most 
Holy Synod, took ite beginning, there were only 
fifteen saints canonized for universal veneration ; 
and since then there have been hut six. It should 
he added that, during the period of the separation 
of the church of Kiev from that of Moscow (1458- 
1685), 141 new saints were introduced into the 
calendar of the former. The number of saints 
universally venerated (i.e., in a strict Western 
sense, canonized), therefore, remains small ; but 
saints who are locally venerated have their own 
offices, festivals, veneration of relics, and icons. 
The third class of persons venerated consists of 
those on the anniversary^ of whose death special 
services are said in which their intercession is 
invoked. It is from this commemoration, it would 
appear, that in almost every case the higher steps 
in veneration have arisen (cf. the case of the 
veneration of the martyrs John, Stephen, and 
Peter, killed by pagan Tatars, begun by Hermo- 
genes of Kasan in 1592 [Golubinski, op. cit, p. 
272 ff.]. 

For canonization, the attribution of miracle to 
the person venerated, as well as peculiar sanctity 
of life, or martyrdom, is practically essential. 
The incorruption of the body, on special inquiry, 
was also an important point in the evidence sub- 
mitted. This applies to the cases mentioned above, 
SS. Boris and Glyeb and Theodosius Pecherski ; 
but St. Vladimir, the typical Slavonic hero and 
saint (972-1054), who was ‘canonized’ by the 
creation of his festival in 1240, was not declared 
to have -wrought miracles. It appears that the 
new saints of 1547-49 were all designated as 
‘thaumaturges,’ and that miracles -wrought by 
their intercession were regarded as the evidence 
of their sanctity. In 1690, wlien application was 
made for the canonization of Germanus, one of 
the founders of the monastery of Solovetz, it was 
answered that, besides the consent of the Czar and 
the Patriarch, a severe inquiry establishing the 
holmess and miracles of the person was necessary 
(i6. p. 428 f.). A further class of hiero-martyrs 
is, however, knoivn ; and for admission to this 
miracles would not seem to be necessary. The 
incorruptibility of the body, again, is not regarded 
as essential to canonization, as has been formally 
declared on the canonization of St. Seraphim of 
Sarov in 1903, by the Metropolitan Antonius of 
St. Petersburg (Tserkovnyja Vj6domosti [official 
journal of the Synod], St. Petersburg, June 28, 
1903). This is contrary to the -view taken by 
Nectarius, Patriarch of Jerusalem in 1682 (cf. 
Golubinski, op. cit. p. 406 f.). 

The right of canonization exercised by local 
bishops was generally, if not always, subject to 
the sanction of the Metropolitan (t5. p. 295). The 
Metropolitans also acted independently or with 
the support of a sjmod, and up to 1547 these 
commanded universal veneration- on their own 
authority. The intervention, or sanction, of the 
Sovereign was, however, frequent if not essential 
(see the case of Svjatopolk in regard to St. Theo- 
dosius Pecherski, in Nestor’s Chronicle, ed. Leger, 
p. 223). The canonization of 1647-49 was the work 
of the Metropolitan and the council of bishops. 
After that the Metropolitan is again found acting 
independently, as well as with the counsel of his 
s-ynod, though the consent of the Patriarch and 
the Czar seems to have been regarded ns essential 
(cf. case of Germanus of Solovetz above). At 
least from 1667, when a council insisted on an 
examination of the cause by the assembled bishops, 
the final decision was in the hands of the Patriarch, 
■with the concurrence of his synod and of the Czar. 


A typical case is the canonization of St. Anne of 
Kasliin (o6. 1368), which was ccmpleted in 1650 
(Golubinski, op. cit. p. 167 f.). The case is a very 
curious one in many respects, as the canonization 
was quashed by the Patriarch Joachim in 1678. 
From the time of Peter the Great, canonizations 
are issued formally by the Holy Synod, local 
veneration (or beatification) being without any 
formal proclamation, though approved by the 
Sjmod. The process of canonization begins -with 
the _ submission of the cause by a bishop, with 
testimony as to miracles, to the Holy Synod ; but 
there are exceptions where the petition has been 
begun by eivu authority. The Holy Synod then 
appoints a commission of investigation, which 
considers, inter alia, the state of the body and the 
evidence for miracles. The inquiry as to the life 
of the person is embodied in a document issued 
after tbe canonization by the Holy Synod, with a 
view to its public use in commemorations. At the 
conclusion of the inquiry the Holy Synod may 
decide to continue the process immediately, or, as 
is more generally done, to defer it for about two 
years, and then to seek further evidence. A 
further commission then reports to the Holy 
Synod, which issues a statement, submitted to the 
Imperial authority for sanction, which places the 
person in the list of saints, and orders an e^osition 
of his relics, the composition of an office, the 
creation of a festival, and the publication of this 
decree for the instruction of the faithful. This 
is followed, if possible, by a translation and venera- 
tion of the relics, with special solemnity, under 
the authority of the Holy Synod and in tho 
presence of some of the highest prelates. It in- 
cludes the final recitation of special prayers for 
the repose of the soul of tbe saint, and for all 
those who have taken part in the ceremony. At 
the time of the translation a special olhee in 
honour of tho saint is recited and the relics are 
exposed. From that moment prayers are no 
longer said for the soul ; his intercession is in- 
voked instead. The festival is prolonged, >vith 
special masses and sermons, for several days ; that 
of St. Seraphim of Sarov lasted from July 16 to 
Jiffy 21, 1903. 

The points in which Eussian canonizations differ 
from those of the rest of the Eastern Church are 
those involved in the position assumed by the 
Christian Sovereign and by the Holy Synod; 
throughout the rest of the East, where these 
specim features do not exist, the ancient custom, 
which leaves the whole process in the hands of the 
bishops, still obtains. In the Homan Church the 
system is more complex and exact, and depends on 
the Papal authority. In the_ Anglican Church, 
though churches have been dedicated in the names 
of modem persons of holy life, nothing approaching 
to a custom of canonization exists. The nearest 
Mproach to it is the insertion of the name of 
(Jharies I., ‘ King and Martyr,’ in the calendar 
of the English Church by the antbprity of the 
Crown, the Convocations, and Parliament, and 
the compilation of a special office, for use on Jan. 
30, -whicb was removed from the Prayer Book (by 
royal authority only) in 1859. Protestant Churches 
have no parallel custom. It may be added that, 
while canonizations tend to increase in the Church 
of Borne, in the Eastern Church generally the 
cases of additions to the list of saints in modem 
times are rare. Though the Russian Church is 
perhaps becoming more generous in this regard, 
the Orthodox Church as a w-fiole, and especially 
in Constantinople, is veiy chary of adding to the 
roll of those whom she formally declares to have 
attained to the highest bliss. 

LiTERA-nmE. — Benedict XI-V., de Sermrvm Vti healificntiont 
»t ^atorum eanonizalUme, 1st ed., 4 toIb., Bologna, 1734-SS. 
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completed in his Opera Omnia, Venice, 1767 (the cd. used for 
the purpose of this art. is that in 15 volumes, Rome, 1787-92); 
Ferrarjs, Prompta bibliotheca canoniea, Paris, 18S4 (another 
ed. is Rome, 1766); Gardeilini, Decreta authentica saeronim 
rituum, Rome,lS9S-1901; Vacant and Mangenot, Oieiionnaire 
de ViMopie catholique, lose, xv., Paris, 1905. There is a large 
number of earlier authorities, but practically all that they say 
will be found summarized in the books named above. On Eastern 
canonization, see Golubinski, Istoria Kanonisattii scatykh v 
rutskoi tserkoi (‘ History of the Canonization of Saints in the 
Russian Church’)^, Moscow, 1903, which has a full bibh'o- 
graphy (pp 3-10); Martinov, .dnnus ecdesiasticus grcvco- 
elavictis, Brussels, 1803. On the rationale of canonization and 
some theological doctrines involved, reference mai’ be made to 
W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity upon Sational 
Character, etc. {BL, 1903), and A. C. Headlam, The Teaching 
of the Itussian Church, London, 1897, with references there 
iven. The writer’s grateful thanks are due to Jlr. W. 3. Birk- 
eck for most valuable help in regard to Russia. 

W. H. Hutton. 

CANON LAW. — See Law (Canon), Law 
(M uhammadan). 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. — See Crimes 
AND Punishments. 

CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY.— i. General 
CHARACTERISTICS. — It is only in a limited sense 
that we can speak of n ‘ Cappadocian Theology.’ 
The term does not denote a formal system of 
doctrine, but represents in a more general way 
the contributions to theology of three Christian 
Fathers who were united by a common con- 
nexion with the Church in Cappadocia, and 
who brought to the defence of the Christian faith 
the inspiration of the same religious ideals and 
the same intellectual interests. The literary 
activity of the three Cappadocians — Basil of 
Cresarea, his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
his brother Gregory of Nyssa — covers the period 
362-394. It thus coincides with a momentous period 
ii the history of the Church. As champions of 
the Nicene cause in the closing years of the 
elfuggle with Arianism, the Cappadocians were 
the successors of Athanasius, and comjileted the 
victory over Arianism in the East. Under their 
guidance the fresh questions which were coming 
to the front in their time — the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit and the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity — received a solution. Again, they were 
called upon to deal vnth the Christological con- 
troversy in its earlier stage, as represented by 
the teaching of Apollinaris; and here too they 
rendered sendees which prepared the way for 
later theologians. But their place in the history 
of thought is due also to another cause. They 
were devoted students of Origen, and, like Origen, 
thej’ sought to enlist in the service of Christian 
theology the best philosophical thought of their 
time, in order to present the Christian faith to the 
culture of their age in the form of a scientific 
theology. This dream of ‘ a league between Faith 
and Science ’ (Hamack) is shown in their presenta- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity by the help of 
conceptions derived from the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. But it appears in other directions ns 
well, in the publication by Basil and Gregory of 
Nazianzus of the Philocalia (a selection of extracts 
from the writings of Origen), in the Mexaemeron of 
Basil, above all in the three treatises of Gregory 
of Nyssa, On the Sonl and ilic Resurrection, On the 
Making of Man, and the Catechetical Oration. 

The last-named Father was a more thoroughgoing: student 
of Origen than either of the other two. He traverses almost 
the whole field of problems which had been dealt with by 
Origen, and seeks to present the Christian religion in relation 
to the plan of the Universe and human history. The questions 
of which he treats include the providence of God, the creation 
of matter, the origin of the soul and its relations to the l)ody, 
the source and nature of evil, the resurrection of the body, and 
the esclmtolorica! problem. In this way he was the successor 
of Origen, and thefirstFather after him who attempted to create 
a sj'stem of thought Irased upon Christianity. In his speculative 
idealism he goes beyond Origen in explaining awav matter. 


On the other hand, he does more justice than Origen fo th« 
sensuous side of things in his assertion of the interdependence 
of spirit and matter in the constitution of man. And yet again 
there is a strain of mj-sticism in his thought, which gives him 
a place in the line of mystics between the Alexandrians and 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (on Gregory’s mysticism see 
Diekamp, Die Gotteslehre a. hi. Greg. r. Ifyss. p. 00 ff.; Holl, 
Amphilochius von Ikonium, p. 205 n.). This breadth of in- 
terest shows how many and various were the clemente which 
he had incorporated from the thought of his time. 

Another feature of the Cappadocians is the 
spirituality of their religions conce})tions. This 
again shows the influence of Origen, and marks 
a point of contact with the best non-Christian 
thought of the time, which had been profoundly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, says Basil {Ep. 8), is ‘ the contemplation 
of realities.’ ‘This the Divine Scriptures call 
blessedness. For “the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” ’ ‘ Likeness to God ’ is the goal set 
before man (Basil, de Spir. Sanct. i. 2, cf. ix. 23). 
The image of God is shown to us in Christ by the 
Holy Spirit, and thus through the Spirit and the 
Son man ascends to the Father (to. xviii. 47). 
Thus their defence of the Divine unity is inspired 
by a religious interest. 

Side by side with this spirituality of conception there appearii 
in Gregoiy of Nyssa a tendency to realism, which is exhibited 
especially in his exposition of the redemption through Christ 
(see below) and in his language on the Sacraments. In this 
respect he shows the influence of Methodius, See the present 
writer’s edition of the Catechetical Oration, Camb. Patristic 
Texts, p. XXV IT. 

The interest of the Cappadocians in furthering 
the cause of spiritual religion attracted them to 
the ascetic movement in the Church, represented 
by monasticism, in which the age sought to ex- 
press its ideal of practical piety. Basil’s interest in 
monasticism, of which he was the chief promoter 
and organizer in the East, communicated itself 
to the two Gregorys, and the writings of all three 
are aflected by the ascetic ideal, which finds its 
apologist in Gregorjr of Nyssa. In his early work 
On Virginity, asceticism is expounded as a philo- 
sophy of life, and interpreted as the detachment 
of heart which enables a man to enjoy the vision 
of the uncreated Beauty. 

The connexion of Amphilochius, Bp. of Iconium, with the 
Cappadocians has been treated by K, Boil (Amphilochius v. Ikon- 
ium). While maintaining their Trinitarian and Christological 
doctrines, Amphilochius does not share their Interest In 
Origen’s philosophy or their speculative bent. But as a 
popular teacher he helped to give currency to the doctrinal 
formulas which took shape among the Cappadocians. 

ii. Sources of doctrine. — i. Authority of 
Scripture. — The supremacy of Holy Scripture was 
fully recognized by the Cappadocians (see esp. 
Basil, de Fide 1, Horn. adv. Calumn, SS. Trin. 4). 
In their exegesis they were influenced by Origen, 
though Basil was fully conscious of the dangers 
of Origen’s allegorical method (Hex. ix. 1), and 
often prefers a strictly literal interpretation. In 
this respect he has points of contact with the 
school of Antioch. Gregoiy of Nazianzus makes 
a moderate use of the allegorical method, which is 
defended at length by Gregory of Nyssa (in Cant. 
[PC xliv. 756]), and more freely employed by him 
than by either of the other two. In this way he 
explained the early chapters of Genesis [Or. 
Cat. V., viii.), while be deals (de Comm. Not.fPC 
xlv. 181]) with the cvyKaripaais (‘ accommodation ’) 
of the language of Scripture after the manner of 
Origen. 

At the time when the Cappadocians wrote, the allegorical 
method a-as beginning to fail under suspicion ; and the contest 
with the Arians, who had been trained in the literal methods 
of the school of Antioch, showed the need of a more scientific 
treatment of Scripture. Even Gregory oI Nyssa expresses 
his desire to adhere, a-herever possible, to the literal sense 
(Uexaemeron [PG xliv. 63) ; cf. «n Cant. [PG xliv. 750)). In deal- 
ing with the Uyiologj- of the Old Te^ment, BasU approxi- 
mates to the later teaching of the school of Antioch, and exhibits 
a reserve which is wanting to the more imaginative mind of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other respects the Cappadocians show a 
conscientious desire to bring out the full grammatical sense of 
Scripture. They appeal occasionally to the Hebrew, and they 
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quote Irom other veraion* than the tXX. See, further, Weiss, 
Vie gnssen Kappadoeier . . . ats Exegettn (1872). 

2 . Tradition. — Next to Scripture, the Cappa- 
docians recomize the importance of tradition. 
They start from the Church tradition of their 
time (see Greg. Naz. Or. xxxiii. 15; Greg. Nyss. 
Ep. iii. ad Eiistath. et Amhros. [PG xlvi. 1024]), and 
exhibit especially the influence of the Creed of their 
local saint, Gregory Thaumaturgus (see below). 
In a passage of the de Spir. Sanct. (xxtdi. 66) 
Basil makes a distinction between written and 
unwritten tradition, and claims for the latter an 
Apostolic origin. In one passage (Or. xxxi. 25 ff.) 
Gregory of Nazianzus assumes a gradual develop- 
ment in revelation, in order to explain the reticence 
of Scripture on the subject of the Holy Spirit. In 
another passage he propounds the idea of a * disci- 
plina arcani ’ (Or. xl. 45). 

iii. The Knoayledge of God.— The Cappa- 
docians are unanimous in asserting the mystery 
of the Divine Being. ‘ "We know that He exists, 
but of His essence (oijtrias) we cannot deny that 
we are ignorant’ (Greg. Nyss. contra Eunomium 
[PG xlv. 933] ; cf. Basil, Ep. 234). The writers of 
Scripture ‘ lead men, as by the hand, to the under- 
standing of the Divine nature (^i/o-eus), making 
known to them the bare grandeur of the thought 
of God ; while the question of His essence (ou<r£ot), 
as one which it is impossible to grasp . . . they 
dismiss ’ {ib. p. 945 ; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxviii. 5, 
7, 17). But, though the ‘being’ or ‘essence’ of 
(3od is unknowable, God may be known mediately 
by His energies and operations (Basil, Ep. 234. 1), 
and in Creation those energies are translated into 
a language that we can understand (Basil, adv. 
Eunom. ii. 32). Basil escapes the dilemma pro- 
pounded by Eunomius, that either man can know 
the essence of God or he cannot know (^d at all, 
by maintaining that the incompleteness of our 
knowledge does not deprive it of truth {Ep. 233. 2). 
The Universe exists to manifest the Creator, and 
from the exhibition of beauty aud wisdom which 
it presents the mind is led to grasp by analogy the 
Divine AVisdom and the imcreated Beauty (Greg. 
Nyss. tfe Infantibiis qtii pram. [PG xlvi. 181]). 
This habit of seeing affinities and analogies between 
the fusible and invisible worlds shows the influence 
of Origen and Plato. It led the Cappadocians to 
that profound delight in natural scenery which is 
characteristic of their writings (see esp. Basil, Sex. 
iii. 10, vi. 1; Greg. Naz. Or. xxviii.; (freg. Nyss. de 
Infantibiis, Ep. 20 [PG xlvi. 181, 1079]. The same 
feature appears in Plotinus). But it is especially 
in the human soul that we may find analogies to 
the Creator, for the soul is a mirror, which reflects 
the traits of its Divine archetype (Basil, Hex. ix. 
6; Greg. Nyss. de An. et Res. [PG xlvi. 41], de 
Mortuis [ib. p. 509]). Hence both Gregorys employ 
the psychology of human nature to Ulustrate the 
doctrine of the Trinity (see below). The more 
complete knowledge of God, however, is unattain- 
able without the light of faith, and in the Old 
Testament this faith was still incomplete. The 
Law and the Prophets were like the ‘window’ 
and the ‘lattice’ (Ca 2^), which admitted only a 
ray of truth, whereas in the Incarnation the true 
light itself is revealed (Greg. Nyss. in Cant. hom. 
v. [PG xliv. 865]). 

iv. The Incarnation.— None of the Cappa- 
docians sets forth the purposes of the Incarnation so 
fully or so adequately as Athanasius had done in 
his treatise On the Incarnation. In Basil the pre- 
dominant thought is the revelation to man of the 
image of God in Christ and the restoration of the 
Divine image in man {Epp. 236. 3, 38. 8, de Spir. 
Sanct. ix. 23). In Gregory of Nazianzus the same 
conceptions appear, but the characteristic idea is 
the ‘deification’ {Giueis, 6eovp, Beiv ytriaBat) of 


man in Christ (see esp. Orr. L 5, xxxix. 17, xl. 45. 
The same idea appears in Basil and Gregory of 
Nyssa, arid may be traced to the influence of 
earlier writers, e.g. Origen and Athanasius. See 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. iii. 164 n. 2). 
Gregory of Nyssa, while giving a place to hotli 
these conceptions, develops the redemptive aspect 
of the Incarnation in a manner which recalls the 
earlier treatment of Irenceus, although in its 
actual form it finds its closest parallel in the 
teaching of Methodius (see above). The purpose 
of the Incarnation was to arrest the process of 
dissolution in man’s nature, which was a result 
of sin. Death had been ordained after the Fall 
(the ‘ coats of sldn ’ in Genesis represent this state 
of mortality, Or. Cat. viii.) as a merciful provision 
for removing the evil which had been mingled 
with man’s physical nature. Christ assumed 
humanity as a whole (similarly Methodius), in 
order to knit together in an mseparable union 
the elements of human nature (t.e. body and soul) 
which had been severed by death. His redemptive 
work accordingly was only completed by His 
resurrection, through which He becomes a new 
principle of life to all mankind ( Or. Cat. xvi. , xxxv. ). 
This exposition exhibits the realism which has 
been noticed above as a characteristic of some 
parts of Gregory’s teaching. 

Gregory of Nyssa is the only one of the Cappadocians who 
attempted a formal treatment of the Incarnation, which occu- 
pies the larger part of his apologeKc work, the Catechetical 
Oration. His object in that treatise is to show the reasonable- 
ness of a belief in the Christian religion. He adopts many of 
the arguments of Athanasius, and appeals to the Gospel historj’ 
and the rise of the Church as exhibiting the Divine power of 
Christianity. He justifies the idea of the Incarnation by an 
appeal to the immanence of God in creation, and by showing 
that the plan of redemption was consistent with the attributes 
of God, displaying at once His power, righteousness, wisdom, 
and goodness. No external remedy would have sufficed, for 
man needed to be touched in order to be cured (ixrii.). The 
death of Christ was necessary in order that His assumption 
of humanity might be complete. For his fuller treatment of 
the death of Christ, see below. In the latter part of the 
treatise be shows the relation of the Sacraments to the In- 
carnation. 

V. The Doctrine of the Trinitt.— Among the 
local influences which helped to shape the theology 
of the Cappadocians must be reckoned the teaching 
to which currency had been given by the labours of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. The Creed of Gregory (see 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole^, 1897, p. 253), which 
contains a clear assertion of the unity and eternity 
of the Three Persons of the Trinity, and closely 
associates the Holy Spirit ivith the Son, appears to 
have formed the startmg-point of the Cappadocian 
theologians, and even to have moulded their lan- 
guage to some extent (see Holl, Amphilochius von 
Ikonium, p. 117 fif. ; and cf. Basil, Ep. 204, de Spir. 
Sanct. XXIX. 74 ; Greg. Nyss. Vita Greg. Thaumat. 
[PG xlvi. 912]). In the Creed of Nicoea they recog- 
nized a naturM development of such teaching and 
the starting-point for the still further developments 
which were forced upon them by their opposition 
to the advanced Anan teaching of Eunomius anif 
by the controversy on the Holy Spirit. The com- 
plete vindication of the Deity of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit was one part of the task which laj’ 
before them. The other was the settlement of the 
terminology in which these results were to be ex- 
pressed, the treatment of the immanent relations 
of the three ‘ Persons,’ and the manner of their cc 
existence in the one Divine Being. This lattei 
task, to which they were led by the need of giving 
scientific precision to the results attained through 
the controversies of their time, constitutes their 
chief importance in the history of Christian theo- 
logy. (At the same time it marks an epoch in the 
history of thought as a serious attempt to grapple 
with the conception of personality.) The distinc- 
tion between the terms oi<r/a and inrtxrraaii marks the 
starting-point of this later development. Curreucy 
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was now given, largely through the influence of the 
Cappadocians, to the formula ula oicrla, rpctt inro- 
ffriaets, to denote the coexistence in the one Divine 
Being of three subsistences or spheres of conscious 
being {‘Persons’ in later terminology). 

In this task of formulating the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Basil was the pioneer. The two Gregors 
depenn upon him, though they advance beyond him 
and complete his work. To Basil is due, on the 
one hand, the definition of the terms oiala and 
{rrbffToaii, and, on the other hand, the beginnings of 
the attempt to discover the characteristics {ypupla- 
/uira, IhubpjxTa, ldi6rt]Tcs) of each of the vvo(rTiffets, 
and their relations to one another in the Godhead. 
In the former task the other two Cappadocians 
advance little beyond Basil. In the latter they 
develop and complete his W'ork, especially in regard 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. At the same 
time they were more alive than Basil appears to 
have been to the dangers of tritheism, and they 
exhibit a stronger interest in defending the Unity 
of the Deity and in refuting the charge of Tritheism, 
Both of them insist that the unity of the three 
Persons is no mere abstraction or generic unity. 
That which constitutes it, the Godhead, is iden- 
tical in all three Persons. There is one Godhead 
in three subsistences or Persons. This unity was 
further secured by a discussion of the ‘ modes of 
being ’ (t/joVoi iT-dp^em) of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. The Father is the source of Deity, while 
the Son has a derived Godhead (yewtjrSs, povoyevrjs 
The Holy Spirit ‘ proceeds ’ (iKTopcCcrai) from 
the Father through the Son (5ii roO vloO). Finally, 
the idea of a veptx<bpt;<ris (‘co-inherence’) of the 
three Persons was put fonvard to express their in- 
separable will and activity. These results were 
commended to the thought of the time by an at- 
tempt to show that the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity was the mean between Judaism on the one 
hand and Hellenism on the other (Basil and Gregory 
ol Nyssa), and an attempt was made to illustrate 
the immanent relations of the three Persons and 
their unity in the Godhead from the analogy of 
human nature (Greg. Naz., Greg. Nyss.). 

The following: points deserve attention, os iilustrating the 
particular contributions to the doctrine of the Trinity made by 
each of the three Fathers. 

Basil prepared the way by a careful distinction, based upon 
•a popularized Aristotelianisra ’ (Holl), of the terms oiaia and 
xmoaraais. The term oucria * has the same relation to vTrdtrratrts 
as the common has to the jiarticular.’ It is ‘ common, like good- 
ness or Godhead, or any similar attribute ; while wrooroo-it is 
contemplated in the special property of Fatherhood, Sonship, or 
the power to sanctify ’ (Ep. 214). Basil also contributed to the 
discussion of the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He 
uses the term ‘ modes of being ’ (rodirot iurdpf «m 5 ; on the history 
of the e.xpression and its use hy Basil and Greg. Nyss. see Holl, 
Amphilochius, p. 240ff.) to denote the manner of derivation of 
the Son and Holy Spirit from the Father. The relations of the 
Father and the Son are expressed by the terms trarpdTW and 
vidrTjf (less commonly ayiwjfros and yewrjrds)- But he could not 
arrive at any conclusion as to the ‘mode of being’ of the Holy 
Spirit, which he confessed to be ineffable (d« Spir. Sanct. xviii. 
46). The Holy Spirit is from God. He is also called the Spirit 
of Christ, is ‘ attached to ’ Christ and ‘ intimately associated ’ 
with Him (de Spir. Sanct. xviii. 46 : confro Sab. et Ar. IPG 
xxxi. 009]). Though Basil is not so concerned os the two Gre- 
gorys to defend the Unity, he is not wanting in clear state- 
ments wliich show his mind on the subject. He rejects the 
terms ‘like’ and ‘unlike 'as applied to the Son, and main- 
tains the identity of nature (ravrdrnra rrjs ^vcfewv) and one- 
ness of being (ogoovo-iov) of the Father and the Son {Ep. 8), 
and in another passage (Ep. 62) he refutes the idea that oiata 
denotes a substance anterior to or underlying both. The Father 
is the source of Deity and the first principle of existing things, 
‘creating through the Son and perfecting through the Sfunt’ 
(de Spir. Sanct. xvi. SS), although in the experience of life we 
ascend from the Holy Spirit, through the Son, to the Father (ft. 
xviii. 47). 

Gremry of Xazianzus, starting from Basil's teaching, com- 
pleted his definitions by giring currency to the term imropcvo-tv 
to denote the ‘ procession ’ of the Holy Spirit His ruling con- 
ception of the JSiOTTfTrt, or ‘ characteristics,' of the three Persons 
is that the Father is unbegotten, tlie Son begotten, while the 
Holy Spirit * proceeds * (aytvvriaia. yeryrjo'tc. exirdpevvir). The 
procession through the Son is only indicate ; it is not clearly 
defined. Gregory has a clear statement of the Divine unity, which 


is characterized by ‘ equality of nature, unanimity of Judmnent, 
Identity of action, and concurrence of the other two Personi 
with the One from whom they are derived ; so that, though 
there is a numerical difference, there is no dii-iaion or separation 
in being ’ (Or. xxix. 2). ‘ There is one God, because there is only 
one thing that can be called Godhead.’ The Persons derived 
from the One source are referred back to the One, though we 
believe them to be three (Or. xxxi. 14). At the same time he 
safeguards the unity from being regarded as a mere abstraction 
or generic unity. Peter, Paul, and John are not opooutrioi (‘ of 
one substance or being ’) in the same sense as the Persons of the 
Trinity (Or. xxxi. 19). Elsewhere he uses almost Sabellian lan- 
guage to express the closeness of the relations of the Son and 
Spirit to the Father (Or. xxix. 2). 

Grega^ of Nyssa starts, like Gregory of Nazianzus, from the 
standpoint of Basil ; and develops in an independent manner his 
own thought upon the subject. Like Gregory of Nazianzus, he 
has a strong interest in maintaining the unity of the Godhead. In 
lace of the terms yewrtrbs and einropeimSv to denote the modes of 
eing of the Son and the Spirit he prefers the expressions pan- 
yevge (or /lovovfviit and itd too uioO (in this latter expression 

we see the influence of Gregory Thaumaturgus). But his most 
suggestive treatment of the relations of the three Persons la 
the Godhead is contained in the two treatises, de Communibvt 
Notionibus and Quod non sint tres DU, in which he refutes the 
charge of tritheism. He starts from the objection that, if Peter, 
James, and John are three men, why may we not speak of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit as three Gods f To this he replies that the 
word ‘ God ‘ denotes ‘ being ' or ‘ essence,’ not ‘ person.’ Strictly 
speaking, in referring alike to God and man we ought to main- 
tain the oneness of their ovci'o, or ‘being,’ in each case. It is 
only by an incorrect manner of speech that wo use the plural 
and speak of ‘ three men,’ seeing that the oioia, ‘ man,’ is one 
and the same in all three cases. Similarly in the case of the 
Godhead the oiata of the three Persons is one and the same. 
(This conception of the unity of human nature exhibits the 
realism of Gregory.) Again, he urges, individual men are dis- 
tinCTiahed sharply by the varying relations of time and place 
ana circumstance, whereas the Persons of the Godhead exliibit 
a constant causal relation. 

There are I. to aWior, the cause=the Father, 

II. rb aiTiardv, the caused, either 

(a) immediately (to irpooexmt «<c too npurov), i.e. 

the Son, 

(b) mediately (to Sio too iroocrevSij i* too irpuTov), 

t.e. the Holy Spirit (Of. also de Spir, Sanct. 

[PG xlv. 1S04], « tow ffeov e’oTi, *al tow 

XpioTov fori.) 

Thus Gregory of Nyssa advances beyond the other Cappa- 
docians in bis clearer definition of the procession of the Spirit 
through the Son, and in this respect he represents the final 
stage of development attained in the l^stern Church. Another 
contribution made by him in the Quod non sint tres DU is the 
clear statement of the irvpixwpijww (‘ co-inherence,’ * inteipone- 
tratlon ’) of the three Persons. The operations of the Godhead 
are conducted b^ all Three, acting together without mark of 
time or distinction of separate action, ‘so that there is one 
motion of, and disposition of, the goodwill which is communi- 
cated from the Father through the Son to the Spirit’ Lastly, 
we may notice (see Holl, op. eit. p. 220) that Gregory’s insistence 
on the unity of the Godhead is bound up with his speculative 
interest and bis Origenism, which led him to seek a single Prin- 
ciple ns the source of the evolution ol the world and human 
history. 

Some distinguished German theologians (Har- 
nack, Zahn, Loots) have in recent times attempted 
a fresh reading of the work of the Cappadocians^ in 
relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. According 
to this view, the Cappadocians modified the_ sense 
of the opooiaiov and secured adherence to their new 
interpretation, by which it came to denote likeness 
(or equality) of substance rather than unity of sub- 
stance. In this new development the Cappadocians 
are sup^sed to have been influenced by the theo- 
logy of Basil of Ancyra. According to their read- 
ing of opooiaiov, the terms o-uala (‘being’) and ipiais 
(‘nature’) became nearly equivalent, and it was 
permissible to believe in three hypostases of like 
nature which together form the Godhead, instead 
of one Godhead existing in three distinct spheres 
of conscious being. By this view the phurch be- 
came committed to an interpretation which is rwlly 
tritheistic. But this theory appears to have gained 
ground from the weight of the authorities by which 
it is supported rather than from its intrinsic 
merits. It introduces confusion into the careful 
language of Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and on its presuppositions the argument of 
the latter in his Quod non sint ires Dit becomes 
unintelligible. Nor does the theoiy receive any 
adequate support from the less complete treatment 
of Basil. A careful study of the theological stand- 
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point of all the Cappadocians (especially the two 
Gregorys) shows how vital to their w’hole view of 
religion was the belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

For ihe theory itself, see Zahn, ilarcetlus V. Aneyra, 1867 ; 
Harnacfc, History of Dogma, Eng. tr. (1894-99); Loofs, 
heitfaden zxnii Stud, dor Dogmengnohichte (1893); and art 
' Gregor, v. Naz.' in PRE^, vol. vii. (1899). For a careful criticism 
of the theory, see Bethune-Baker, Texts and Studits, vii. (1901) 
n. 1 ; and for a ijeneral treatment of the Cappadocian theology, 
see Holl, Amphilochixis v. Ikonium (1904). Of. also Ullmanu, 
Greg. v. Naz^ (1867), p. 841 ff.; Domer, Doctr. of Person of 
Christ, Eng. tr. (1861-63), I. ii. 606ft. 

vi. Christology. — The Christolo^cal problem 
was discussed by the Cappadocians in connexion with 
the teaching of Apollinaris. Beyond a few pass- 
ing notices, BasU does not deal with the theories 
of Apollinaris, which are, however, treated of at 
length by Gregory of Nazianzus in his two Epistles 
to Gledonius and in his Epistle to Nectaritts, and by 
Gregory of Nyssa in his Antirrketicits adv. Apoll. 
and his Epistle to Theophilus. Their influence on 
later peculation is seen in the following directions : 

(1) Gregory of Nazianzus employed, and gave 
currency to, the expression ‘ two natures ’ {dio 
0i5creis, used earlier by Origen), while emphasizing 
clearly a principle of unity in Christ. 

(2) Both Fathers prepared the way for future 
discussions by emphasizing the reality and com- 
pleteness of the human nature assumeu by Christ. 
Especially valuable is the appeal of Gregory of 
Nyssa to the portrait of Christ in the Gospels and 
its exhibition of a human will, human ignorance, 
growth in knowledge, submission to temptation, 
sorrow, and dereliction (see esp. Antirrh. 11, 14, 24, 
32). In this respect he has affinities with the 
Antiochene theologians. The vindication of the 
existence of a rational soul in Christ (against 
Apollinaris) was further prompted by the interest 
of both Fathers in the doctrine of redemption. If 
Christ had no human soul, the soul of man was 
not redeemed (Greg. Naz. Ep. i. ad Cled. 7, Ep. ii. 
4 ; Greg. Nyss. Antirrh, 11, 17, Ep. ad, Theo^il.). 

(3) In dealing ndth the central problem raised 
by Apollinaris, ‘How is the existence in Christ 
of two complete natures compatible with the unity 
of His Person 1 ’ both Gregorys tended towards the 
idea of a transmutation of the human nature into 
the Divine. They employ, as earlier writers had 
done, the terms ‘mixture,’ ‘ blending’ (gi?is, Kpdtns, 
atr/Kpaais, aviKpaais), to denote the union of the two 
natures. But, further, they speak of the human 
nature as ‘ deified,’ and ‘ transmuted ’ into the 
Divine. Gregory of Nyssa appears to regard the 
unity of the human nature with the Dhine in 
Christ as a progressive unity, which was fully 
accomplished only at the Ascension, when the 
humanity ceased to retain its own characteristics, 
and was blended uith the Deity ‘like a drop of 
vinegar with the_ ocean’ {Antirrh. 42, Ep. ad 
Theophil.). In this way he was able to meet the 
objection of Apollinaris that, if Christ’s humanity 
was complete, ‘ the triad (or Trinity) was expanded 
into a tetrad ’ ; but his language exhibits a ten- 
dency which is perilously near to that which after- 
wards produced Monophysitism. 

(4) Neither of the two Gregorys fully reached the 
solution o) ,ater theology, which maintained the 
impersonal character of the humanity of Christ. 
In a few passages Gregory of Nyssa appears to 
allow a rmative independence to the humanity, 
and even employs the term ‘ person ’ {-irpdaoiirov) in 
connexion with it as well as with the Dmne nature 
(c. Eunom. ii. [PG xlv. 504]; Antirrh. 2, 27). 
Similarly, both Fathers occasionally use language 
which has a Ncstorian ring (see Masson, Five Ora- 
tions of Greg. Naz., 1899, In trod. p. x^ff. ; and cf. 
Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. xi-i., xxvii., xxxii.). On the 
other hand, Gregory of Nazianzus clearly antici- 
pates the later language of Cyril of Alexandria, 
when he speaks of the union of the two natures as 


an ‘ essential ’ union {avviirrsoBai sar oiotav, Ep. 
101, _ where xaT oio-lai' is opposed to Kara 
Similarly his interest in the redemptive work oi 
Christ led him to attribute to the Divine Person 
the human acts and suflerings. Thus he freely 
uses the terms 6sot6kos, Bets rraB-gros, and similar 
expressions (see Holl, op. cit. pp. 179, 190 fif.). 
Lastly, both Gregorys expound the idea of a com- 
municatio idiomatiim (see Greg. Naz. Or, xxx. 8 ; 
Greg. Nyss. Ep. ad. Theophil.). In this way they 
make approaches towards the later Alexandrian 
theology. 

The question raised by Apollinaris, ‘ How could Christ have 
assumed human nature in its completeness and yet he without 
sinf' is only indirectly treated of by Gregory of Nyssa, He 
affirms (1) the reality and completeness of our tord’s human 
nature ; (2) the completeness of the union between the Divine and 
human natures in Christ. Scripture affirms that Christ became 
sin for us, ‘ that is, that He united to Himselt the sinful soul of 
man ’ (Antirrh. 23). ‘ He endured not to repel from communion 
with Himself our nature, fallen though it was ns the result of 
sin ’ (ib. 63). But ‘ though He took our filth upon Himself, yet 
He is not Himself defiled by the pollution, but in His own seif 
He purifies the filth' (ib. 26). This purification was effected at 
the very moment of the conception of the Virgin. The Divine 
nature was present in both the body and the soul of Christ from 
the very first, and rendered each of them sinless (Antirrh. 64). 
Christ shared our human feelings aud weaknesses, but did not 
share our tendency to sin or disease of will (c. Eunom. bk. vi. 
(PG xlv. 721); Ep.adEustathiamlPGsivi. 1020,1021]). ‘Imme- 
diately the man in Mary . . . along with the coming upon her 
of the Holy Ghost, and the overshadowing of the power of the 
Most High became what that overshadowing power in its own 
nature was’ (Ep. adBustath. ib,). See, further, JThSlyW. 434 fl. 

In his treatment of the participation of the Godhead in the 
human experiences of Christ, Gregory approaches the later 
treatment of Cyril of Alexandria. Though God cannot suffer, 
• He was in Him who suffered, and made His suffering His own.’ 
See Antirrh. 64, 65, and cf. CjTil’s Snd Epistle to Eestorius. 

vii. The Creation of Man and the Fall.— 
(1) Though the Cappadocians rejected definitely 
Origen’s theory of the pre-existence of souls, their 
doctrine of human nature exhibits, especially in 
the two Gregorys, lingering traces of Origen’s 
influence. All alike represent the primal condi- 
tion of man as almost angelic in character (see 
Basil, Hex. viii. 2, ix. 2 ; Greg. Naz. in Ps, cxviii, 
iv. 2 ; Greg. Nyss. de Horn. Op. 16, 17). Both 
Gregorys allegorize tlie coats of skin in Genesis, 
and see in them the type of the sensuous life and 
the subjection to mortality, which were results of 
the Fall (Greg. Naz. Or. xxxviii, 12 ; Greg. Nyss. 
Or. Cat. viii., de Virg. 12, de An. et Res. [FG xlvi. 
148]). Gregory of Nyssa even regards human 
generation as a consequence of the Fall {d,e Virg. 
12 ; cf. de Horn. Op. 16, 17), though in his later 
work, the Oratio Catechetiea (c. xxNuii.), he gives 
up this view. 

(2) As to the origin of the soul, while Gregory of 
Nazianzus shows himself a Creationist ((Ir. xxxviii. 
11), Gregory of Nyssa uses language which implies 
a 'Traducianist conception (de Horn. Op. 28, 29, de 
An. et Res. [PG xlvi. 125 tf.]). The soul is not 
created before the body, nor the bod 3 ’ before the 
soul. There is one beginning for soul and body 
alike, and the powers of the former unfold gradu- 
ally ivith the body’s growth. Just as a seed con- 
tains in germ all future developments, so does the 
principle of life in man (de Horn. Op. 29). The 
closeness of the intercommunion between soul and 
body is a characteristic feature of the teaching of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other respects Gregory of 
Nyssa advanced interesting speculations on human 
nature. He has a realistic conception of the unity 
of the race (see above, §§ iv., v.), maintaining that 
the whole of humanity was created ideally before- 
hand by God (de Horn. Op. 16, 17). This conception, 
by which Adam represents the whole of mankind, 

B uts points of contact with Philo on the one 
and Methodius on the other. Again, he 
dwells upon the idea that man is a microcosm, the 
meeting-point of the two worlds of matter and 
spirit (Or. Cat. v. ; cf. Greg. Naz. Or, xxxviiu 
11). Hence he employs the terminology ‘intcllig 
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ibie ’ and ‘ sensible,’ or ‘ invisible ’ and ' visible ’ to 
denote the constituents of human nature, in pre- 
ference to Origen’s trichotomy — ‘ body,’ ‘ soul,’ and 
‘spirit.’ 

(3) All the Cappadocians emphasize man’s 
possession of free-will. This again marks a point 
of contact with Origen, and was further developed 
in face of the fatalism of Greek thought and 
through the opposition to Manichteism. The 
possession of free-will was a consequence of man’s 
creation in the image of God. Sin was the result 
of the misuse of man’s free-will in departing from 
what is good. The Fall only weakened, it did not 
destroy, man’s freedom (see, e.o., Basil, de Spir. 
Sanct. ix. 23, Ep. 233 ; Greg. Ffaz. Or. ii. 17, xvi. 
15, xxxvii. 13 ; Greg, Nyss. Or. Gat. xxx., xxxi., 
Antirrh. 29). In this respect the Cappadocians 
represent the general attitude of Greek thought as 
contrasted with the later teaching of Augustine. 

(4) In their conception of the negative character 
of evil the Cappadocians exhibit the influence of 
Plato and Origen (so also Athanasius). Evil has 
no substantive existence. It springs from within 
and is ‘a disposition in the soul opposed to virtue.’ 
It arises through man’s free-will, when the soul 
departs from good. See Basil, Hex. ii. 4; Greg. 
Nyss. Or. Cat. v. 

(5) In their treatment of the effects of the Fall, 
the Cappadocians mark an advance beyond the 
position of Athanasius. The idea of a trans- 
mission of sin and death appears in Basil [Horn, 
in famem et sicc. 7, Sermo ae renunt. sceculi, 7). 
Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of Adam as having 
involved all men in condemnation through his sin 
(Or. xxxviii. 4, xxxix, 13. 16). He also speaks of 
the defilement attaching to human nature, and 
regards the Virgin-birth as delivering man from 
* the fetters of his birth ’ (Or. xxxviii. 17), Gregory 
of Nyssa goes further, and appears to teach the 
idea of an inherited moral taint. He speaks of 
man’s nature as ‘ sinful ’ (de Vita Moysis [JPG xliv. 
336]), and as having ‘ fallen into sin ’ (ib. p. 337). 
‘ He who partakes of Adam’s natxire, partakes 
also of his fall’ {de Oratione Dom. Or. v. [ib. jp. 
1184]). Sin is bom in our nature {in Psalmos [tb. 
p. 609J). The adversary of man ‘through his 
deception mingled evil with man’s will and suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing and obscuring in a way the 
Divine blessing’ (Or. Cat. viii,). By baptism man 
is released from his connexion with evU (Or. Cat. 
XXXV. ). For further refi'. see Tennant, The Fall and 
Original Sin, 1903, pp. 316-323. In these respects 
Gregory of Nyssa develops the later (as opposed to 
the earlier) teaching of Origen, and approximates 
towards the teaching of Augustine on Original Sin. 

viii. The Atonejient. — Theological reflexion 
on the death of Christ and its relation to the work 


of man’s redemption in the period preceding 
the Cappadocians had emphasized two ideas. (1) 
Christ’s death was a sacrifice to God. This idea 
had reached its fullest expression in Athanasius. 
(2) Christ’s death was a ransom paid to Satan. 
The chief representative of this thought was 
Origen. The former idea was not systematically 
developed by the Cappadocians, who appear to 
have been influenced but little by the teaching of 
Athanasius on the subject. 

Basil scarcely deals with the question, which 
had not been made a subject of controversy (see, 
however, on the sacrifice to God, Horn, in Ps. 
xlviii. ; and on the deception and defeat of Satan, 
Horn. XX. de Humilitate, 2 ; see, further, Ep. 261). 

Gregory of Nazianzus erdiihits a. more profoundly 
religious interest in the question than either Basil 
or Gregory of Nyssa, and approaches more nearly 
than they to Athanasius in the spirit of his teach- 
ing. Christ’s death delivered us from the curse of 
sin. The Atonement was the work of God (hence 


the phrases 6ebs rraOrp-br, 6ebs rraOiiv), and yet tlie 
sacrifice could only be made by One who was a 
member of the human race. Hence he insists on 
the representative and vicarious character of 
Christ’s suflerings in a way which anticipates St. 
Bernard’s teacliing on the sufiering of the Head for 
the members (see esp. Or. xxx, 6). He criticizes 
existing theories {Or. xlv, 22), and indiraantly 
repudiates the idea of a ransom to Satan. But he 
wul not commit himself to say in what sense the 
sacrifice was offered to God, beyond suggesting 
that, though the Father liad not asked for it or 
required it, it was perhaps due to the ‘ economy ’ of 
God. The necessity of the sacrifice is not, in fact, 
made absolute by him. Man’s deliverance from 
Satan and man’s sanctification required it, and, 
further, it was offered in honour of the Fatlier {ib.). 

Gregory of Nyssa does not dwell upon the 
thought of a propitiation at aU. But he develops 
in a crude ana r^ulsive manner Origen’s idea of a 
ransom paid to Satan, and of an act of deception 
practised upon the latter. Man had freely sold 
himself to Satan, and, in delivering man, God 
could proceed only by methods of strict justice, ».«. 
by a bargain such as would be acceptable to the 
adversary. Christ was the ransom pnce. But the 
veil of the humanity hid from Satan the Godhead 
of Christ, and thus, by an act of strict retribution, 
the deceiver was in turn deceived {Or. Cat. xxiii.). 
The idea of a deception practised on Satan appears 
also in Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. xxxix. 13), 
while the whole conception of Gregory of Nyssa 
is found in his contemporary Amphiloohius of 
Iconium (see Holl, op. cit. p. 98 If.). The theory 
thus developed W Gregory of Nyssa became widely 
current in both East and West, and proved a fatal 
legacy to the Church, 

IX. The Sacraments. — The only important 
developments in the doctrine of the Sacraments to 
be found in the teaching of the Cappadocians are 
contained in the Catechetical Oration of Gregory of 
Nyssa (chs. xxxiii.-xxxvii,), where he treats of 
Baptism and the Eucharist. The main points in 
his teaching are as follows : — 

(1) Gregory appeals to the immanence of God in 
support of the principle of a Divine operation 
through sacramental channels, while he urges that 
the assurance of God’s presence and operation 
rests upon His promise to be present in this way 
when invoked (chs. xxxiv., xxxvi.). 

(2) Gregory clearly states the idea that the 
Sacraments are an ‘ extension ’ of the Incarnation, 
in that tlie process of ‘deiff cation ’ effected once for 
all in the humanity of Christ, through its union 
with the Personal Word, is progressively effected 
in humanity as a whole by participation in Christ 
through the Sacraments (xxxv., xxxvii.). 

(3) Gregory distin^ishes between the effects of 
Baptism and the Eucharist by saying that in 
Baptism the soul is united to the Saviour through 
faith, while in the Eucharist the body is brought 
into the same union, though here again only 
through the faith of him who partakes of the 
Sacrament (xxxvii.). 

(4) Gregory teaches an objective change of the 
elements (effected through the prayer of consecra- 
tion) into the Body ana Bloocf of Christ, and lie 
represents the manner of the change in a striking 
and original way. Anticipatingthe later problem 
of the ‘ ubiquity ’ of the Lord’s Body, he sets him- 
self to solve the question how the one Body can be 
given whole to thousands of believers. He employs 
the Aristotelian distinction of ‘ form ’ and ‘ matter, 
and draws a parallel between the change^ of food 
and drink into the human body through dige^ion, 
and the change of bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The ‘ constituent elements 
(oToixeia) of bread and wine in each case are ve- 
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arranged under a new ‘ form,’ although in the one 
case it is through the process of digestion, in tho 
other immediately ‘by the power of the Word’ 
(xxxvii.). This statement of Gregory is the first 
attempt to propound a theory of the conversion of 
the elements. Gregory gave a direction to Euchar- 
istic doctrine, Avhimi eventually led in the West to 
the theory of a transformation of substance in the 
elements. But Gregory himself is far removed 
from such a theory. His language is of the nature 
of an illustration, and even while applying his 
analogy from physiology to the Eucharist he Siows 
signs of hesitation. (See Batiffol_, Etudes d'histoire 
et de thiologie positive, 2 >tnie s6rie [1905], p. 260 f., 
and the present writer’s ed. of the Oratio Gatechetica 
in Cambridge Patristic Texts, p. xxxviii fF. and 
notes on eh. xxxvii. There is an interesting later 
parallel to Gregory’s theory in Descartes’ letters 
to Slesland on tne Eucharist. ) Gregory’s teaching 
exercised considerable influence on John of Damas- 
cus, and through him on the later Eastern Church. 

As a contrast to the treatment o< the Eucharist exhibited in 
the language of Gregorj’ of Kyssa just quoted, Basil’s langua^re 
in E^. 8. 4 desen’es attention. In accordance with his spint- 
ualiang tendency (see above, S t), he says (commenting on 
Jn 65t) : ‘We eat His flesh, and drink His blood, being made 
through His Incarnation and His visible life partakers of His 
Word and of His Wisdom. For all His mystic sojourn among 
us He called flesh and blood, and set forth the teaching consist- 
ing of practical science, of physics, and of theology, whereby 
our soul is nourished and is meanwhile trained for the contem- 
plation of actual realities.' 

X. Eschatology. — Gregory of Nyssa is the only 
one of the Cappadocian Fathers who exhibits any 
considerable interest in eschatological problems, 
and it is here that he shows hunself a most 
thoroughgoing disciple of Origen. His chief con- 
tributions are: (1) his treatment of the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; (2) his theory of the purification 
of souls by fire after the Resurrection ; and (3) his 
idea of the restoration of all spirits, Satan included, 
to final blessedness. 

(1) The first of these is discussed in his treatise 
On the Soul and the Bcsitrrection (cf. also de 
Horn. Op. 27). The theory which he propounds is 
a modified form of the spiritualistic view of Origen. 
As in his discussion on the Eucharist, he employs 
the Aristotelian terms ‘ form’ (eT5os) and ‘ elemente’ 
(oToix«a). The ‘ constituent elements ’ (uroixcia) 
of the body, having once received the impress of 
the soul, are recognized by it at the time of the 
Resurrection, and are received back again from the 
common source. By death, however, the body is 
purged of its sensuous character, and in the Resur- 
rection is of a more subtle and ethereal character. 

(2) The idea of a purifying fire, derived from 
Origen, and found also in a passage of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Or. xxxix. 19), has its source in Plato. 
According to Gregory, the soul stained by sin -finds 
its remedy in the practice of lurtue in this life and 
in the sifting juagment and refining fire of the 
after-life (Or. Cat. viii.). Elsewhere he says that 
for those who have not received the grace of 
baptism there waits a purification by fire hereafter 
{ib. xxxvi.). This doctrine, which, like the rest 
of Gregory’s Ormenistic peculations, was quietly 
dropped by the Eastern (ihurch, has little resem- 
blance to the later Western doctrine of Purgatorj', 
inasmuch as it applies to a different time (after, 
and not before, the Resurrection), and is intended 
to benefit not the good but the evil. 

(3) The doctrine of an dwoKardorao-is, or universal 
restoration of all souls, is another indication of 
tlie influence of Origen upon Gregory of Nyssa. 
In both writers this belief is bound up with their 
theodicy, which was based on tlie thought that 
the world-process must result in God becoming 
■ all in air (1 Co 16^ ; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxx. 6) ; 
while evil, having no subsistence of its own, can- 
not be eternal. Satan himself will be purged, and 


fpm all Creation there will arise a chorus of thanks- 
giving (Or. Cat. xxvi. ; deAn. et Bes. [Pff xlvi. 72]). 
In later times, after the condemnation of Origen’* 
teaching, the theory of an interpolation of the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa by the Origenists was 
employed to get rid of this idea from the writings 
of one who was a canonized doctor of the Church. 
But there is no justification for such a suspicion. 

General Summary. — The one permanent service 
rendered to Christian thought by the Cappadocian 
Fathers was their formulation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In this respect their theology re- 
mained the standard of faith for the Eastern 
Church, which refused to accept from the West in 
later times the Jilioque clause. But their influ- 
ence in this respect was not limited to the East. 
Through Ambrose, who was a diligent student of 
Basil’s writings, the theology of the Cappadocians 
was imported into the West, and influenced the 
later developments of Trinitarian doctrine found 
in Augustine. In other respects their work was 
of a tentative or preparatory character. They 
helped to shape some of the terminology of the 
later Christological definitions, and they prepared 
the way for a careful statement of the reality 
of the two natures in Christ. Their attempt to 
re-introduce into the Church a modified form of 
Origen’s theology met uuth only slight success, 
while the more pronounced Origenistic specula- 
tions of Gregory of Nyssa were entirely dropped. 
The Origenists of the fifth and sixth centuries 
appealed to their authority, while the mystical 
and pantheistic tendencies of Gregory of Nyssa 
received fresh developments in the teaching of the 
later Monophysites and of pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Their attempt to create a scientific 
theology was not altogether ■without results. For 
a few generations they succeeded in enlisting the 
best culture of the time in the ca'use of Christianity, 
while by the spirituality of their religious concep- 
tions and their devotion to the practical ideals of 
monastic piety they arrested for a time the inroads 
of the cruder and more materialistic forms of 
popular religion which were already invading the 
Eastern Church. 

Literatdre.— ( 1 ) On the place of the CappadocianB Ui the 
history of Christian thought, see Harnack, BM. of Iicgma, 
Eng. tr. (1894-99) vols. iii. and iv. ; Dorner, Doctrine of Person 
of Christ, Eng. tr. (1861-63) div. i. vol. it ; Neander, Church 
History^ (1841), vol. iv. ; Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der 
Doffmengeschichte^ (1893); Schwane, Dogmengeschichte^, voi. 
il. C895); Ottley, Doctrine of Incarnation, vol. ii. (1896); 
Bethune-Baker, Introd. to Early Bistory of Christian 
Doctrine (1903). 

(E) On the Cappadocians generally, see Fr. Bohringer, Die 
Kirche Christi und ihre Xeugenit, vol. viii. (1876); Holl, 
Amphiloehius ton Ikonium (1904). On their exegesis of Scrip- 
ture, see H. Weiss, Die grosset^appadoderaisExegetennSlZ). 

(3) On Basii, see E. Fialon, Etude hist, et litt. sur St. Easile 
(1869); Kiose, Easilius der Grosse nach seinem Leben und 
seiner Lehre (1835); Kruger, art, ‘Basilius von Casarea’ in 
PliE3, vol. iL (1897); Bardenhewer, Pafrofoffw 2 (1901) ; R. T. 
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anima hominis doctrina Greg. Eysseni 0876) ; F. Diekamp, 
Die Ootteslehre des hi. Greg. v. Eyes. (1S96); G. Herrmann, 
Greg. Eysseni sententice de salute adipiscenda (1875); St. P. 
Heyns, Disputalio historico-theolo^ca de Greg. A ysseno (1835) ; 
F. Hilt, Des hi. Greg. v. Eyss. Lehre rom Menschen (1890) ; A 
Kraropf, Der Urzustand des Menschen naeh der Lehre des hi. 
Greg. v. Eyss. 0899) : W. Meyer, Die Gotteslehre des hi. Greg. 
V. Eyss. (1894) ; A W. MHller, Gregorii Eysseni doctrinam d' 
hominis naftira et illustravit et eum Origeniana eompararil 
E. W. M. 0^1) I J- Rupp- Gregors, desBischofs v. Eyssa, Leben 
und Meinungen (1834); J. N. Stigler, Die Psyehotogie des hi 
Greg. v. Eyss. (1857); Al. 'Vtncenzl, In S. Greg. Eyss. et 
Origenis scripta et doctrinam 0864); W. Vollert, Die Lehre 
Gregors v. Eyss. tom Guten und Bosen 0897). See also Barden- 
bewer, Patrologie; Loofs, art. ‘Gregor v.Nyss.’ in FEE*, vol. 
vii. (1699) ; and Prole^mena in translation of Grcgorj-’s worki 
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CAPRICE. — Lexicographers are in general 
agreement that the word ‘ caprice ’ is derived, 
through Ital. c^n'ccto, from the stem of Lat. 
captr, ‘goat.’ In the literal sense, ‘caprice’ is, 
therefore, an unexpected movement, seemingly 
■without motive or purpose, like the ftisky antics 
of a goat. In the metaphorical sense, ‘caprice’ is 
used of mental movement, and means ‘a sudden 
change or turn of the mind without apparent or 
adequate motive’ (OED). True to the frmdamental 
idea is the use of capriccio as a musical term 
signifying a species of free composition, not subject 
to rule as to form or figure. As applied to human 
action, the word ‘ caprice ’ connotes conduct which 
appears purposeless, if not motiveless — either 
inconsistent with, or indicating fickleness of, char- 
acter. The solution of the ethical problem involved 
must be sought by studying psychologically the 
relation of mil to desire. As applied to Divine 
action, the word ‘ caprice ’ ii^lies an imputation 
of arbitrary procedure to God ; as when, for 
example, capriciousness is ascribed to the Heavenly 
Father who has promised to hear and answer His 
cliildren’s prayers. The solution of the religious 
problem involved must be sought by reverent study 
of the relation of the Divine •will to the Divine 
nature. 

I. Caprice in human action. — When human 
actions are said to be due to mere caprice, nothing 
more may be intended than a reflexion upon a 
general fickleness of character. Emotional natures 
are often ‘unstable as water.’ As the pregnant 

hrase expresses it, they ‘cannot be depended upon.’ 

t is, however, only lack of knowledge that compels 
observers to explain such conduct as caprice. Even 
to intimate friends a capricious person’s actions 
may be quite unaccountable ns wdl as altogether 
surprising, but deeper insight would reveal the fact 
that they are only ‘ seemingly wthout motive or 
purpose.’ All that can be said with certainty of 
the man who is double-minded, and therefore is 
unstable in all his ways (Ja 1®), is that, because he 
has no fixity of purpose, no unity of aim, it is 
uncertain how he will act on any given occasion. 
The true psychological estimate of all such char- 
acters is given by McCosh : 

‘ People of whom this chameleon liability to change of affection 
is characteristic . . . appear very inconsistent, and so they are, 
and they do not gain our permanent confideace. But they are, 
after all, acting consistently with their character, which goes 
by impulses and Jerks, and not by steady principle’ {Ptv- 
chology: The Motive Powert, 1887, p. 185 f.). 

Determinists, who contend that human actions 
are always and necessarily decided by the strongest 
motive, have, in the course of the free-'will contro- 
versy, charged indeterminists •aith asserting that it 
is possible for men to act from mere caprice, or, in 
other words, to make ‘an unmotived choice between 
motives.’ T. H. Green, in his profound analysis of 
human personality, has sho'wn that, when ‘ motive ’ 
is accurately defined and distinguished from 
‘desire,’ there is no such thing as unmotived 
choice. But he insists that it is the ‘Self’ that 
decides which desire shall prevail and become tlie 
motive to action. The ■aull is free, because it is 
determined by motive, and is not swayed hither 
and thither by chance desires (Proleg, to Ethics?, 
1890, bk. ii. ch. 1). It follows that the explanation 
of what is usually called caprice "will be found in 
the weakening of the ■null. Psychological analysis 
may rule out caprice as insufficient to account for 
human action, but the activity of the Self may be 
reduced to a minimum, so that there may be little 
or no interval between the uprising of the_ desire 
and its acceptance ns a motive by the will. In 
such a case the resultant action may not improperly 
be described ns capricious. But after tlie con- 
sciousness of an impulse to act, the mind has the 
power to pause and to consider the consequences 


likely to follow from yielding to the impulse. It is 
on the cultivation of that power — which enables 
the mind to attend to other considerations and to 
reinforce, it may be, weaker impulses— that the 
elimination of caprice depends. An absorbing 
interest is the psychological condition of unity of 
purpose, and therefore of consistency of conduct (of. 
W. James, Principles of Psychology^, 1901, vol. i. 
eh. 11, ‘Attention’). The highest application of 
this principle is in religious experience. ‘This one 
thing I do’ means that diverse actions all tend to a 
single goal (Ph 3*®) ; and the reason why caprice 
has become impossible is that all other desires have 
been subordinated to the permanent motive ; ‘ For 
to me to live is Christ ’ (Ph 1^’). For a lucid state- 
ment of the reasons why ‘ unchartered freedom oi 
the introduction of sheer caprice’ is not implied in 
the somewhat misunderstood phrase ‘the will to 
believe,’ see art. Belief, ii. 462^ 

2 . Caprice ascribed to God. — The permissibility 
of arguing from human to Divine personality is 
recognized by Theists generally as a legitimate 
philosophical procedure. Therefore, the bearing 
of what has been said in the earlier section of this 
article will be evident. In the single statement 
‘ God is love ’ the possibility of His acting from 
caprice is excluded. His will can never be purpose- 
less, inasmuch as it is determined by His nature, 
and ‘His nature and His name is love.’ Domer 
succinctly states the essential truth involved in the 
Christian view : ‘ God can be thought neither as 
fate nor mere law, neither as absolute indiflerence 
nor ns caprice ’ (Syst. of Christian Doctrine, Eng 
tr. i. 447). Theistic doctrines which do injustice 
to the revelation of God in Christ are: (1) the 
Scotist view of the Middle Ages, which represents 
the Divine will as arbitrar}’, because it finds ‘ the 
essence of personality in the power of unrestricted 
choice ’ ; and (2) the teaching of the earlier Cal- 
vinists, who made ‘ grace a synonym for arbitrary 
choice.’ Theories which hide the Divine Father- 
hood leave men in uncertainty as to the Divine 
purpose, and lead them to regard the Di^vine action 
as capricious. But a false dualism is involved in 
the attempt to assign qualities to the Divine ivill 
wliich are not conceived to be attributes of the 
Divine nature. 

‘The ethical in God cannot be exclusively attributed and 
ascribed to His Will to tbe exclusion ol His Bein^ . . . Such a 
will, because undetermined by the Essence and Being ol God, 
would be ethically absolutely undetermined— that is to say, it 
would be mere caprice and absolute power (eupremum libentm 
arbitrium)' (Dorner, op. cit. i. 816). 

Primitive conceptions of the Deity as arbitrary 
and lawless account for the identifying of the 
miraculous with the mysterious, the inexplicable, 
and the capricious. But again the thought which 
eliminates caprice from the Divine action is that 
of a unifying and adequate purpose. The revival 
of ancient teaching on the immanence of God has 
altered the aspect of the problem. The unity ^ of 
Nature is accepted as a more adequate description 
of the world than the uniformity of Nature. ‘ Unity 
is essentially a spiritual conception . . . since 
spirit is the only unifying agent that we know ’ ; 
therefore, according to the Christian riew of the 
world, miracles may be in accord ■with, and may 
throw light upon, God’s one increasing purpose. 
Miracles are no longer held to be antecedently 
impossible, for, ‘ if nature is sustained only by its 
intimate union with spirit, it is no ■wonder that tbe 
processes of nature should bo modified for an 
adequate spiritual end ’ (Illingworth, Divine Im 
manence, 1898, p. 106). 

The comparative study of religion has made us 
familiar not only with the Science of History, but 
also with the Philosophy of History. The latter 
expression cannot imply less than that rational 
principle, and not capnee, guides the development 
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of tendencies and the progress of events. God’s 
choice of Israel, for example, is seen to be no 
capricious favour, when it is viewed in the light of 
His redeeming purpose and His love towards all 
mankind. But to affirm that there is a revelation 
of God in history is to assert that the world is the 
scene of the Divine providence. His purpose con- 
cerning individuals may, indeed, at times be 
difficult to discern. But, conscious that we behold 
only ‘ part of His ways,’ we may find comfort in 
the truth, to which Science and Scripture alike 
bear witness, that 

God's method is a method of law; that is to say, it is not 
irbitrarj; or irregular, but consistent, and in its great prindples 
unchanging. . . . God’s method is a method of progress. . . .We 
thinh of Him as ever at work, forming, training, and perfecting 
the moral personalities whom He has desired lor union with 
Himself (W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
1907, p. 217 fl.). 

As belief in law does not hinder, but rather helps 
men to trust in God’s providence, becanse He does 
not work arbitrarily and capriciously, so belief in 
law presents no difficulties to those who have a 
worthy conception of prayer because they have 
true thoughts of God. Nevertheless, there is a 
view of prayer which, as Rufus M. Jones says, 

• takes US . . . into a world of caprice. It introduces a world in 
which almost anything may happen. . . . It is a low, crude view 
of God — a Being o£f above the world who makes “ laws ” like a 
modern legislator and again changes them to meet a new 
situation ’ (The Double Search, 1906, p. 80 f.). 

But the Christian view of prayer implies neither 
ignorance of the facts of science nor expectation 
of answers to petitions by violation of Nature’s 
laws. True prayer is spiritual communion. It is 
the child’s fellowship with Him who is made known 
by Christ and in his own experience as ‘ the Father 
who seeth in secret’; in His presence all wants 
and wishes are made knoivn, and according to the 
intimacy of the communion is the degree of con- 
fidence that the blessings asked for are not contrary 
to the Father’s will. Yet, in whatever direction 
the surface ripples of desires may flow, the deep, 
strong yearning of the praying spirit is ‘Father, 
Thy will be done.’ If that will could be swayed 
by what men caU caprice, true prayer would be 
impossible. But there is ‘ no sealing of the lips in 
the presence of the discovery that all is law.’ 
When this is understood, the Atonement of Christ 
will be seen as the supreme manifestation of the 
Love which is law, and as the Father’s oivn drawing 
near to His children, in order that, when in Christ 
He has reconciled them unto Himself, they may 
confidently approach, asking for the forgiveness 
of their sins in the name of Christ. ‘ Forgiveness 
is not a gift which can fall upon us from the skies, 
in return for a capricious request. . . . The deep 
cry for forgiveness must rise out of a forgiving 
spirit’ (Rufus M. Jones, op. cit. p. lOI). 

liiTERATURE. — Full references are given in the body of the 
article. For the first division of. the subject handbooks of 
Psychology should be consulted, and for the latter division 
handbooks of Theology. The following works will also be 

helpful : Arthur, On f Physical ar\d Moral 

Law, London, 18S3 ; 1 . . ‘ ' .'of Ethics, London, 

1895: Dykes, The D, ,• ■ . ' ' m atid Providence, 

Edinburgh, 1909. The delightful parable, frequently used 
by Professor Henry Drummond, deserves special mention: 
Finlayson, ‘ Law, iliraole, and Prayer,’ Expositor, Ist scries, 
vol. V. [1877] p. 235 II. J. G. TASKEB. 

CARLYLE. — I. Life and writings. — Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881) — essayist, historian, critic, 
modem prophet — was bom on 4th Dec. 1795 at 
Ecclefechan, Annandale. He was the son of James 
Carlyle, a mason, bom in 1767. James Carlyle’s 
first wife was a consin, and died after riving birth 
to one son, John. Two years after her death (1794) 
he married Janet Aitken, Thomas was the first 
child, and was followed by three sons and a 
daughter. Thomas was educated at the Grammar 
School of Annan, and afterwards^ at Edinburgh 
CJnivetsity, This he left in 1814 without taking a 


degree, but having distinguished himself in 
mathematics. At this time he intended to enter 
the ministry, and went up twice a year to deliver 
addresses at the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, while 
teaching in the scliool at Kirkcaldy. Divinity 
and Law having failed to satisfy him, his mind 
turned in the direction of Literature. His early 
days were full of the straggles involved in getting 
a footing in this precarious profession. The salient 
points of that straggle may be noted. 

From 1820 to 1825 he contributed sixteen 
articles to the Edinburgh Encyclopcedia under the 
editorship of Sir David Brewster. 

In May or June 1821, Edward Irving intro- 
duced Carlyle to Miss Jane Welsh. About the 
same time the inward illumination took place 
which is recorded in Sartor Besartus (bk ii. ch. vii.) 
as the transition from the Everlasting No to the 
Everlasting Yea. The plain meaning of this was 
that disbelief in Divine or human justice, freedom, 
and immortality had been dismissed in favour of 
a steadfast determination to live in God’s world as 
a servant of Truth. 

The following publications mark his rise into 
public attention: [a) a Life of Schiller in the 
London Magazine in 1823-1824, which in 1825 was 
published separately in book form, and in 1830 
translated into German at the suggestion of 
Goethe ; (S) Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 
which appeared in 1824-1827, one of the best trans- 
lations into English of any foreign author, (c) In 
1827 elaborate and extensive criticisms of European 
literature established Carlyle as the English pur- 
veyor and critic of European culture. Among his 
well-known contributions of this order are an 
article on Voltaire, a finished and memorable 
sketch of Novalis, two papers on Jean Paul Richter 
in the Foreign Review, a review of Schiller in 
Fraser's Magazine, and of Goethe’s works in the 
Foreign Quarterly. 

On 17th Oct. 1826, Jane Welsh and Thomas 
Carlyle were married. They began married life 
normally at 21 Comely Bank, Edinburgh, and 
continued it abnormally (1828) at Craigenputtock, 
a farm belonging to tne Welsh family. Carlyle 
was by temperament nnsuited for doniestm life, 
and his wife was as ambitious and as keen intel- 
lectually as himself. At Craigenputtock his life 
becamea monologueon literary and ethical subjects, 
and hers for six years a bitter experience of house- 
hold drudgery. Among the visitors to Craigen- 
puttock were the JeSreys (1820-1830), and_ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who began in this way a life-long 
friendship with Carlyle. In 1831, Carlyle went to 
London to negotiate the sale of Sartor Besartus, 
wliich was eventually published in Fraser's Maga- 
zine. Hardly any one but Emerson recognized 
that the ‘articles by the cra^ tailor’ were really 
‘a criticism of the age in which we live, exhibiting 
in the most just and novel light the present aspect 
of religion, politics, literature, and social life.’ 

In 1834, Carlyle moved to 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, near the Thames. It was a bold venture 
to attack the metropolis on a reserve fund of from 
£200 to £300, but it was successful, and Cheyne Row 
was Ins home for 47 years. The first eight years 
were years of severe straggle on narrow means, 
but they produced the French Bevolution, the 
Lectures on Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic 
in History, and Chartism. At tlie end of this time 
the death of iirs. Welsh brought pecuniary relief. 

The next decade (1842-1853) was a time of 
vigorous literary production, which gave to the 
world the Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, Past 
and Present, Latter-Bay Pamphlets, and Life of 
John Sterling. 

From 1853 to 1866, Carljde was at the zenith of 
his fame. He published his monumental History 
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of Frederick th6 Great, and gratified even his wife’s 
ambition for him by being elected to the Lord 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University, where he 
delivered a notable rectorial address. 

_ In 1866, Mrs. Carlyle died, and after this Carlyle’s 
life went haltingly. The years till 1881 are best 
regarded as a long eventide. His comments on 
public question.s, such as the recall of Governor 
Eyre and the Reform Bill of 1867 (Shooting 
Niagara), show him as a resolute critic of de- 
mocracy. He dictated a historical sketch of the 
Early Kings of Norway and an essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. In 1874 he accepted the 
Prussian ‘ ordre pour le m^rite,’ and refused a 
pension and a distinction oflered by Disraeli. Money 
came freely when he could no longer use it except 
by bequeathing it, and friends when he could no 
longer reciprocate friendship. The appointment 
of James Anthony Froude as his literary executor 
and Fronde’s discharge of that trust led to a keen 
controversy, not yet finished, on the real character 
of Carlyle and his relations with his wife. At the 
end he was almost absolutely alone, and died on 
5th Feb. 1881. 

_ 2 . Teaching. -pCarlyle’s teaching was not suflS- 
ciently self-consistent to bear exact analysis as a 
statement of ethical and religious truth. Letters 
and conversations are sometimes at variance with 
judgments expressed in his books. But the general 
outlines of his teaching may be indicated. 

(1) Concerning God . — It may be said of Carlyle, 
as he said of Frederick of Pnrssia, ‘ To him, as to 
all of us, it was flatly inconceivable that intellect 
and moral emotion could have been put into him 
by an entity that had none of its o^vn.’ Sartor 
Jiesartus is a vigorous and resounding counterblast 
to materialism. In the discussions of the time, 
Carlyle’s theism was commonly classed as pan- 
theism ; but no classification is adequate for an 
author who wrote or spoke as he saw truth, but 
who saw difierent aspects of truth in diflerent 
moods. He teaches that the universe is perpetually 
formed and renewed by the Spirit of God, not that 
matter is God, but that it is the ‘ living garment of 
God.’ The universe is the vesture of God as man’s 
body is the vesture of his spirit. As man claims 
personality for himself, he may logically assign to 
the Spirit of God that personality, consciousness, 
intelligence, which are the highest attributes of 
the spirit of man. 

His belief in the essentials of religion is combined 
with a distrust of its formulas. In Latter-Day 
Pamphlets (no. viii.) he makes a protest against 
what he calls the gospel of Ignatius (I’.e. Loyola), 

■ that God can be served by believing what la not true.’ ' That 
to please the supreme Fountain of Truth, your readiest method, 
now and then, was to persist in believing what your whole soul 
found to be doubtful or incredible. That poor human symbols 
were higher than the God Almighty’s facts they symbolized ; 
that formulas, with or without the facts symbolized by them, 
were sacred and salutary; that formulas, well persisted In, 
could still save us when the facts were all fled.’ 

Other quotations, more emphatically negative, 
might be made from writings in later life, when 
the negative mood grew more marked. Yet he 
comes very near attributing moral personality to 
God in His government of the world. 

‘No world, or thing, here below, ever fell into misery without 
ha%ing first fallen into folly.' ‘Nature would not treat 
weakness as vicious unless weakness were necessarily- vicious.’ 
‘The first principle of moral government is that, where guilt Is 
deliberate, undoubted, and wilful, punishment ought to be 
Inflicted. This pillar of the moral universe in human affairs 
rests not upon mere social expediency, but upon those outhoii- 
tative Instincts of our spiritual nature in which we hear the 
voice of GoJ ' ‘ The law of England, in dealing with criminals, 
must corretpond to the law of the universe’ {LatUr-Day 
Pamphlets, no. vi.). ‘The moral nature of a man is not a com- 
posite factitious concern, but lies in the very heart of his being, 
as his very self of selves. The first alleviation to irremediable 
pain is some conviction that it has been merited, that it comes 
from the All-Just — from God ’(Froude, Thomas Carlyle : Hist. 
gf fVrsf Forty Fears of his Life, iL 66). 


‘ The free man is he who is loyal to the Laws of this Universe ; 
who in his heart sees and knows, across all contradictions, that 
Injustice cannot befall him here; that e.\-cept by sloth and 
cowardly falsity- evil is not possible here. The first symptom of 
such a man is not that lie resists and rebels, biit that he 
obey-s ’ (Latter-Day Pamphlets, no. vi.). 

(2) Concerning man, — Carlyle’s optimism about 
the universe is combined with pessimism about 
human nature. Something of this may be put 
down to Calvinism, and something to temperament. 
He believed that ‘ God’s in His heaven,^ but not 
that ‘all’s right with the world.’ At Craigen- 
puttock he wrote : 

‘What is Hope? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow through tlie w’et; 

Tis not here, still yonder, yonder I 
Never urchin found It yet. 

What is Life ? a thawing iceboard 
On n sea with sunny shore. 

Gay we sail — it melts beneath us I 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 

What is man ? a foolish baby ; 

Vainly strives, and flghts, and frets; 

Demanding all — deserving nothing 1 
One smml grave is what he gets.’ 

(Froude, op. cit. ii. 420.) 

His fundamental scepticism about human nature 
and the prospects of the race is closely connected 
with his disbelief in democracy. Democracy 
depends on and requires an optimistic view of 
man and his destiny, and implies ultimately that 
vox populi is vox Dei, which Carlyle emphatically 
denied. His criticism of democracy rests on the 
discovery that 

‘in democracy can lie no finality; that with the completest 
winning of democracy there is nothing yet won— except 
emptiness, and the free chance to win I Democracy is, by 
the nature of it, a self-cancelling business; and gives in the 
long-run a net result of zero.’ ‘In Rome and Athens, as else- 
where, if we look practically, we shall And that it was not 
by loud voting and debating of many, but by wise insight and 
ordering of a few, that the work was done — so It is— so will it 
ever be,’ 

Nevertheless he does not depreciate the real task 
of politics ; ‘ society is a wonder of wonders, and 
politics (in the right sense far, very far, from the 
common one) is the noblest science ’ (Diary, Froude, 
op. cit. ii. 86). 

(3) Bcligion.—CnTlyie conceived religion as uni- 
versal and spiritual. It is everywhere an ex- 

ression of man’s relationship to a spiritual God, 
imly or vividly realized. Many of his sayings 
are more in keeping rvith the results of the modem 
study of comparative religion than with any order 
of thought existing in his own day. 

‘The early Notions of the world, all Notions, so long os they 
continued simple and in earnest, knew without teaching that 
their History was an Epic and Bible, the clouded struggling 
Image of a God’s Presence, the action of heroes ond God-inspired 
men. The noble intellect that could disenthral such divine 
image, and present it to them clear, unclouded. In visible 
coherency comprehensible to human thought, was felt to be a 
Vates and the chief of intellects. No need to bid him sing it, 
make a Poem of it. Nature herself compelled him ; except in 
Song or in Psalm, such on Insight by human eyes intc the 
divine was not utterable.’ 

‘ Every Notion, I suppose, was made by God, and every man 
too. Only there ore some Nations, like some men, who know 
it; ond some who do not. The CTeat Nations are they that 
hove known it well ; the small and contemptible, botli of men 
and Nations, are they that have either never known it, or soon 
forgotten it and never laid it to heart’ (Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
no. viii.). 

‘To the last,’ says Froude, ‘he believed as 
strongly as ever Hebrew prophet did in spiritual 
religion,’ and approved of prayer as a ‘ turning of 
one’s soul to the Highest.’ 

Carlyle’s belief in immortality grew in intensity, 
but after his wife’s death he describes himself as 
‘bankrupt in hope and heart, as good ns without hope and 
without fear ’ (Correspondence of Carlyle and R. W, Emerson, 
ti. 337). 

In 1835 he wrote to Emerson on the loss of his 
brother ; 

‘Sorrow not above measure for him that is gone. Ha Is m 
very deed and truth with God, where you and I both are ‘ (io. L 
392). ‘.What a thin film it is that divides the living from th« 
dead’(<b. I ST) 
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On his father’s death he MTote (Fronde, Carlyle: 
First Forty Years, ii. 248-260) : 

■ Man follows man. His life is as a tale that has been told : yet 
under time does there not lie eternity? . . . Perhaps my father, 
all that essentially was my father, is even now near me, with 
me. Both he and I are with God. Perhaps, if it so please God, 
we shall in some higher state of being meet one another, 
recognize one another. . . . The possibility, nay Cm some way) 
the certainty, of perennial existence daily grows plainer to me.’ 

On the death of Mrs. Welsh he wrote to his wife : 

‘We shali yet go to her. God is great. God is good.' 

In 1869, after the death of his wife, he tiTote : 

• I occasionally feel able to wish with my whole softened heart 
— It is my only form of prayer — “ Great Father, oh, if Thou 
canst, have pity on her and oh me, and on all such 1 " In this 
at least there is no harm ' (Froude, CarlyU ; Life in London, 
ii. 387). 

Carlyle’s most positive contribution to a religious 
conception of life is to he found in vivid, eloquent, 
and memorable passages describing the spiritual 
universe. Nothing shows better than these 
passages how, to Carlyle, life was shot through 
with spiritual relationships, and set in a frame- 
work of a spiritual cosmos. In the Diary (Froude, 
Carlyle : First Forty Years, ii. 86) he exclaims : 

‘ I have strange glimpses of the power of Spiritual union, of 
association among men of like object. Therein lies the true 
element of religion. It is a truly supernatural climate; all 
wondrous things from a Pennenden Heatl) or Penny-a-weck 
Purgatory Society to the foundation of a Christianity or the 
(now obsolete) exercise of magic take their rise here. Men 
work God-like miracles thereby, and the horridest abomina- 
tions.’ 

In judging of his attitude to religion, we ought 
to give wei^it to his serious work rather than to 
casual utterances. The lecture on ‘ The Hero as 
Prophet,’ and his appreciative estimate of Muham- 
mad and the influence of Islam, show how Carlyle 
understood the nature and function of religion. 

Carlyle’s positive attitude to religion and his 
negative attitude to Christianity are among the 
paradoxes which perplex his readers. He fails to 
recognize in Christianity, as he finds it, the 
supreme form of the religious powers which he 
reveres elsewhere. 

(4) Ethic. — Carlyle’s ethic is essentially the ethic 
of Puritanism — that is, his ideal of the conduct of 
life is an ideal conceived under the overwhelming 
impression of the righteousness of God. Man is 
ever in the great Task-master’s eye. If men do their 
duty and faithfully obey the laws of God, living 
soberly and justly, God will do the best for them 
in this life. Duty is to him Wordsworth’s ‘stem 
daughter of the voice of God.’ It involves sur- 
render to the ‘ vast soul that o’er us plans ’ — and ' 
continually in the present it means work. Do the 
duty nearest to hand — Laborare est orare. The 
only honourable thing is work, whether with sword 
or plough or pen. Strength is the croivn of toil. 
Action makes men. 

The paradoxical working of Carlyle’s mind comes 
out in nis inconsistent acceptance and rejection of 
parts of mutually related truths. He insisted on 
the community of the race, and poured scorn on 
the man who said, ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ’ ’ 
Yet he failed to discover that this solidarity is the 
key unlocking the mystery of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, which he entirely rejected. He 
believed that good and evil were absolute opposites, 
yet rejected the only way in which good can over- 
come evil, t.e. when good is returned for evil. He 
revered the character of Jesus Christ, yet talked 
incessantly of the ‘Exodus from Houndsditch,’ 
failing to see that the life history of Jesus is only 
to be understood as the culmination of a national 
history in which the Spirit of God is manifestly 
active, and working to tliis climax. He believed in 
God as revealed in that larger Bible — the history 
of the human race — but did not see that universal 
revelation was the basis which makes reasonable 
the special revelation in the history of Israel. _He 
believed in no historical Resurrection or Ascension, 


yet he vindicates in impressive eloquence the ex. 
istence of a spiritual universe, and declares that 
a thousand million ghosts are walking the earth 
openly at noontide. ‘ 0 Heaven, it is mysterious, 
it is awful, to consider that we not only carry each 
a future ghost within ns, but are in very deed 
ghosts.’ He imposed an infinite duty on a finite 
being, but did not see that the assertion of our 
weakness and deficiency is the ‘ fine innuendo by 
which the soul makes its enormous claims.’ It is 
clear that this mingling of negative and positive 
teaching has nothing final or conclusive in it. It 
is a half-way house, where no one would think of 
stuping but the man who built it. 

In spite of his pessimism about human nature in 
general, Carlyle had an intense belief in the great- 
ness of personality raised to its highest power. Much 
light is thrown on the development of his mind by 
comparison with Nietzsche. Just as Nietzsche's 
reverence for personality led to belief in the super- 
man as the nope of the race, Carlyle’s led to 
Hero-worship. In both cases the belief was accom- 
panied by contempt for those who fail to attain 
personality, and in both it may be connected with 
the failure to see that full personality in man is 
dependent on dealing with God as fully and 
eflectively personal. 

(5) Concerning history. — Carlyle’s absorbing con- 
cern with personality was partly cause and partly 
consequence of his historical studies, and it made 
his work the recognized standard for one method of 
writing history. The supreme interests of history, 
whether modern or ancient, lie in the biographies 
of men and women and the history of movements, 
and for Carlyle the first is more central ; for there 
is no movement which does not enter history 
through a life. ‘ Great truths are portions of the 
souls of men.’ Reforms, institutions, eras, and 
even constitutions are to be interpreted through 
the men who lived in them, and in whom they 
lived. The modem school of scientific historians 
has introduced methods which modify the first 
impression made by Carlyle’s historical work, but 
its essential truth is not to be shaken, and a reaction 
in favour of his view of history is to be expected, 
for ‘by-gone ages were actually filled by living 
men, not by protocols, St&te papers, controversies 
and abstractions of men.’ * 

The charge that Carlyle confounded right with 
might m not true as it stands. Its basis is his 
conw;tion that the history of a man or a nation is 
the Dmne judgment of the man or nation If a 
man succeeds and prospers, the cause must have 
been adequate to the eftect. History and life alike 
contain their own laws, and supply their own 
principles of judgment. Men are powerful in 
proportion as they build on facts and see truth 
The prophet who sees and the hero who acts appear 
to be a law unto themselves, only because there 
is no higher human authority. It is the wisdom 
of the mass of men not to question or judge them 
but to follow tliem and go where they lead There 
is truth in all this, but it is a truth which onlv a 
history of all time can vindicate. The historian 
would require omniscience to judge correotlv of 
success and failure. ^ 

3 . Influence.— Carlyle’sMuencewasprovooative 

rather than constructive. He challenged the con 
ventions of his time in thought and in act as much 
as he challenged its literary conventions by his 
style. His message worked like a leaven in the 
general culture of two generations. He moved 
men by antagonism rather than leadership. He 
threw them back on the saving facts of life! He 
made realities in life and history stand out as 
greater things than the conventions that commonly 
conceal them. His influence may be compared with 
that of a prophet in ancient Israel. His summon* 
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to men -was to repent and put away the evil of their 
doings. His words burned and stung rather than 
healed and helped those he influenced most. 

His function, in spite of all his strenuous 
thinking, was the purification of feeling about life 
by fear and reverence, scorn, indignation, humour, 
and tenderness. His books have the sentiment and 
effect of a Gothic cathedral, expressing, with all the 
purpose, ingenuity, and elaborate care of a 
meniseval craftsman, the awe of the natural man 
in the presence of God’s universe. 

Literatcbe. — L iterature about the Carlyles is constantly 
growine. It consists chiefly, however, of fresh estimates of the 
original material contained in Carlyle’s own books, and the 
publications which contain his letters, such as : (1) Reminis- 
cenees, published by J. A. Froude in 1881 ; the same author’s 
Thomas Carlyle : a History of the first forty Tears of his Life, 
2 vols., 1882, and Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in 
London, 2 vols., 1884 ; (2) Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle, and 
edited by Froude, 3 vols., 1883 ; (3) Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and R. W, Emerson, 2 vols., 1883, and Correspondence 
between Goethe and Carlyle, ed. C. E. Norton, 1887. 

Of other literature the following may be noted: Leslie 
Stephen, art. ‘Carlyle,’ in DEB; J. Martineau, Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses, i. [1890] 219; T. P. Walter, ‘Thomas 
Carh’le and his Message,’ in Meth. Rev. xc. [1008] 674 ; J. 
Clifford, Typical Christian Leaders, 1898, p. 176 ; R. S. Craig, 
The Making of Carlyle, London, 1008 ; A. S. Arnold, Story of 
Thomas Carlyle, London, 1903; W. Howie Wylie, Thomas 
Carlyle : the Man and his Books, London, 1881 ; D. Masson, 
Carlyle personally and in his Writings, London, 1886. 

D. Macfadyen. 

CARMATIANS. — The Carmatians were a 
religio-politi'cal sect of Shfites that took its rise 
about tne middle of the 3rd cent, of the Hijra, 
and developed a tremendous strength, which, more 
than anything else, undermined the power of the 
Khalifate of Baghdad. The name was mven to 
them by their adversaries. They called them- 
selves Fatimids, from Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet and the spouse of 'All ; or Isma'ilis, 
from Ismail ibn Ja'far, a descendant of Rusain, 
eon of ‘All and Fatima, and, by his great-grand- 
mother, of the last king of Persia, representing 
thus not only the Prophetic, but also the Kingly 
right to the Imamate, or Supremacy (cf. Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia, p. 130). 

The religious system of these sectaries, which in 
its principal features is still that of the Druses (o.u. ), 
seems at first sight very extraordinary. On closer 
examination we find it composed of elements bor- 
rowed from various sources. Guyard, in his art. 
‘Un grand maltre des Assassins’ {JA, 1877, i. 327), 
said truly : 

‘In this Orient, where everything has been thought, the 
atmosphere Is, so to speak, impregnated with the most diverse 
conceptions ; none is lost ; scattered for a moment, they gather 
again around some new germ. Magianism, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Gnosticism, philosophy thus lent some of their elements 
to the small sects which each imam of the race of ’Ali saw come 
to light under his eyes and in his honour.’ 

The man who originated this system, or rather 
adapted it for his purposes, was a certain 'Abdal- 
lah ibn Maimun, of Persian origin and an oculist 
iaaddah) by profession. He is often spoken of by 
the name or al - Qaddah. He lived about the 
middle of the 3rd cent, of the Hijra in 'Askar 
Mukram, a toivn of Khuzistan, where he had some 
possessions ; and he combined with a great aversion 
for the Arabs and their religion a boundless am- 
bition. His ultimate aim seems to have been to 
subvert the Khalifate of Baghdad, to undermine 
Islam, and to restore the old Persian religion, the 
religion of light. He himself and his sons were to 
be the leaders of this campaign, and, after having 
accomplished its purpose, were to become the 
rulers of the new State. 

The b.osis of the doctrine is pure Neo-Platonism. 
From God, the mysterious Being who is wholly 
incomprehensible to mankind and cannot be de- 
fined by any attributes, emanated by His will (see 
Goldziher’s able study on the amr alluhi in REJ 
vol. iv. pp. 32-41) the Universal Reason, which 


produced the Universal Soul, the creator of Primal 
Matter, Space, and Time. These are the five con- 
stituents of the Universe, and consequently of 
man, the microcosm. But, as every emanation has 
a tendency to return to its source, man’s object in 
life is perfect union with the Universal Reason. 
This, however, would be wholty unattainable by 
him without heavenly help. Therefore the Uni- 
versal Reason and the Universal Soul have mani- 
fested themselves to the world in human shape, 
the one as prophet-legislator, the other as his 
assistant and supporter. So appeared successively 
Adam and Seth, Noah and Snem, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Moses and Aaron, Jesus and Peter, Mu- 
hammad and 'All. After the disappearance of 
the prophet-legislator, the assistant continues his 
work, and is the imam, or leader, the sole inter- 
preter of the true meaning of the Divine Word. 
He is followed by six other imams, after the death 
of the last of whom a new incarnation takes place. 
'All was succeeded by his son al-^asan ; he by 
his brother al-Rusain ; then followed ‘Ali the son 
of al-Rusain, Muhammad the son of 'Ali, Ja'far 
the son of Muhammad, and Isma'il the son of 
Ja'far. Muhammad the son of Isma'il is the 
seventh incarnation. His assistant is 'Abdallah 
ibn Maimun, who, with his successors, has to 
preach and promulgate his law, till with the re- 
appearance of the last of these ns the mahdi the 
end and scope of human life will be reached. All 
these legislations, though each in succession is 
better than its predecessor, so that the last is the 
most perfect, are in reality one, only adapted to the 
understanding of the men of each period. More- 
over, it is always the same Being that incarnates 
itself in different forms ; even as the soul of each 
imam passes into the body of his successor. 

The main object of this system, of which the 
preceding description gives only the outlines, was 
to place unlimited power in the hands of 'AbdollSh 
ibn Maimiin and nis descendants. Isma il, the 
son of Ja'far, died in his father’s lifetime. Ja'far 
died in A.H. 148, leaving a son Muhammad, who, 
according to the Isma'Uis, fled to India from the 

ersecution of Harun ar-Rashid, and is said to 

ave died there about a.h. 180. In the belief of 
the Isma'ilis he became merely invisible, to remain 
so till the time of his reappearance as the mahdi 
should come. In the meantime the imam is in- 
vested with the supreme authority, which he 
e.xercises by his deputies and missionaries. What- 
ever the ultimate designs of 'Abdallah ibn Mairafin 
may have been, his immediate object was to lay 
hold of the minds of a meat many followers, who 
were bound to unlimited obedience to his orders, 
and were ready to furnish the means necessary for 
promoting the cause. Mystery has for most men 
a great attraction. Therefore, every one who was 
to be admitted as a member of the sect had to 
pledge himself by oath never to betray any secret 
of the community. Nor were they admitted before 
they had given sufficient proofs of the earnestness 
of their desires. For the same reason, the imam 
himself was said to be hidden and to communicate 
with his followers only by his deputy, who in fact 
was tlie imam himselr or his son, and who, backed 
by this mysterious authority, could speak with 
double stress. It was he who chose and in- 
structed the dais (lit. ‘ those who call or invite ’), 
or missionaries, 

'Abdallah ibn Maimiin instituted, we are told, 
several grades of initiation. The accounts we have 
of the higher ones are confused, and it is diflicult 
to see what could have been their practical use. 
It is quite certain, however, that even tlie chief 
missionaries did not know them. These were, 
without question, men of fervent zeal, devoted to 
what they thought to be the sacred truth. The 
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missionary oetaWished himsdf by preference in a 
popnlons country in the character of a merchant or 
physician, in order to come into contact with many 
people, whom he sought, first of aU, to impress 
with admiration for his abstemiousness, the devout- 
ness of his living, his charity, and his irreproach- 
able, if somewhat mysterious, conduct. Aided by 
his superior knowledge, he could often give good 
practical advice, by which he gained the confidence 
of the people ; and one or two marvellous tricks pro- 
cured him the reputation of possessing supernatural 
powers. The missionaries of the Fatimids were 
evidently able jugglers, and knew how to per- 
form miracles. By means of carrier-pigeons, for 
instance, thev often received information of an 
event manj' days before it could be knoivn in the 
country by the ordinary means of communication. 
So they could make a prediction that must cer- 
tainly turn out to be true. Moreover, they were 
generally versed in astronomy. But their princi- 
pal strength lay in the cordial love of all believers 
for the house of the Prophet, which, since the 
tragic death of al-Busain, had been everywhere 
revived and reanimated by the missionaries of the 
'Alids and 'Abbasids. Against these latter, the 
means which they had employed to undermine and 
destroy the dominion of the Umayyads were 
turned with success, when it had become evident 
that their government had in no wise brought the 

n 'od of peace, justice, and general prosperity that 
been promised. In order to get rid of the 
Umayyads, the 'Abbasids had promulgated the 
principle that the family of the Prophet had in- 
contestable rights to the throne, whence it followed 
that the Umayyads were usurpers. The ’.^ids, 
descendantsof tnedaughter of theProphet, while the 
ancestor of the 'Abbasids was only liis uncle, did 
not fail to turn this principle against the 'Abbasids 
who had supplanted them. It was, therefore, easy 
to inspire the people with the hope that the saviour, 
the mahdi (the man ‘ guided ’ by God, ivho alone is 
able to show the riglit path), would come forth 
from the house of 'Ali, and to find, by an allegorical 
interpretation, the announcement of his coming in 
the sacred book itself. Thereby the way was pre- 
pared for the acknowledgment of this mahdi as a 
superior being whose word is Truth, and to whom 
is due unlimited obedience. For that end it was 
not necessary to attack the authority of the 
Qur’an ; only its literal interpretation was rejected, 
and with that the dogmas founded on it, and also 
thereligious ceremonies, as having only a symbolical 
value. All this was replaced by the doctrinal 
authority of the true imam, because he knew 
better than anybody else the veritable religion. 
One of the first uses he made of that authority was 
to prescribe to his followers, as their principal 
duty, to be full of that devotional disinterested- 
ness which enables men spontaneously to make 
the greatest sacrifices. 

The funds needed for the organization of the 
mission were furnished, in the first instance, by a 
high-placed Persian officer, who, according to some 
authors, ivas a descendant of the old Persian kings. 
But soon the contributions of the new adepts 
commenced to flow in. The two principal offerings 
required of them were one for tlie founding of a 
kind of house of government, called Ddr al-hijra 
(House of refuge), and a communal treasure out of 
which the poor could get assistance and the general 
expenses could be paid ; the other, destined for the 
imam, consisted in a fifth part of all property to 
be paid once, and a fifth part of all revenues to 
be paid yearly. By this latter contribution the 
believers were linked by the strongest bands to 
the cause of the mahdi, whose triumph could be 
the only means of bringing a compensation for the 
great sacrifices they had made. 


But the paying of contributions -was not the only 
act of devotion expected from the believers. Their 
chief duty was to lead a life of purity and brotherly 
love. The morals preached by the Fatimid mis- 
sionaries have been called evangeliciil. ' They ex- 
plain the charm exercised by the doctrine on many 
men of high understanding, and the fact that the 
Carmatian communities and States were, as a rule, 
excellently organized and administered. The 
Fragments relatifs d la doctrine des IsmaClts, pub- 
lished by Guyard, contain sufficient proofs to 
stamp all that nas been said about the looseness of 
their morality as mere slander. 

The first ad'i in 'Iraq was 58'™dan, sumamed 
Qarmat, after whom all followers of the new faith 
were nicknamed Carmatians. Just as each prophet 
has his assistant, each imam his deputy, so every 
dd'l has a coadjutor. That of Qarmat 

was his brother-in-law 'Abdan, who was the author 
of many of the sacred books of the sect. The 
district in which they began their preaching was 
that part of theprovince of Kufa where Babylon lies, 
and here the Dar al-hijra was built, in A.H. 277. 
The author of the Fihrist says (p. 187) that U^mdan 
Qarmat established himself in 261 at Kalwadha, 
between Baghdad and Mada’in. It is probable that 
this took place at a later date. But it is certain 
that even then the Carmatians had attained to 
significance. For at the time when the rising of 
the negro slaves in the south of 'IrSq was at its 
height (i.e. before 267), Uamdan Qarmat had a 
meeting with the chief of the slaves, who gave 
himself out for a descendant of 'All, of which he 
himself gives the following report (Tabari, iii. 
2130)— 

* I went to the chief of the negroes and said to him : “ I profee* 
a doctrine and have 100,000 swords under my orders. Let us 
compare our tenets. If they agree, I will join you with all my 
men. If not, you must give me your word to let me return to 
my place unmolested.” That he promised, and we conversed till 
noon, hy which lime it had become clear to me that we could 
never agree. He rose then for prayers, and I slipped away from 
his town and went hack to the land of KOfa.' 

As long as the war against the negroes lasted, 
the government of Baghdad took no notice at all 
of the Carmatians. After the suppression of that 
terrible insurrection, the governor of western 'Ir&q 
contented himself with levying a tax of one dinar 
on each member of the sect ; and, as this procured 
him a good revenue, he opposed the taking of any 
hostile measures. It was not till 284 that the 
government at Baghdad began to have some mis- 
givings about this movement, and discovered that 
the sect had adherents in the capital itself. 
This led to a persecution, in which a certain 
number of their chief men were killed (288), but 
which was soon stopped, the governor being afraid 
that it would ruin the land, as they were its 
farmers and labourers. About the same time the 
Khalif seems to have found out who was the real 
head of the sect. In 270 the government had been 
informed that there lived in 'Askar Mukram in 
Khuzistan a very dangerous man called 'Abdallah 
ibn Maimun al-Qaddah ; and orders were issued 
to apprehend him. 'Abdallah escaped to Ba§ra, 
where he lived some time in hiding. Thence he 
went to Salamiya in northern Syria, where a son 
of his had established himself about 255, and 
which remained the headquarters of the family 
till 287, when'Ubaidallah, 'Abdallah ibn Maimtln^a 
grandson, fled from that place to Egypt and thence 
to the far west of North Africa, whence he reap- 
peared at Kairwan, the African capital, in 297, 
as the mahdi, the first Khalif of the Fatimid.s. 
The mission to Yemen, organized in 'Irfiq in 266, 
beg.an its preaching in 268, and had great success. 
In 293 news reached Baghdad that the Carmatians 
had conquered nearly the whole province, and'that 
the inhabitants of Mecca were in great anxiety. 
The final reduction of San'a, the capital, in 299, 
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made them absolute masters of the country. From 
Yemen the mission to North Africa was planned. 
In 280, Abii 'Abdallfih, sumamed al-Muhtasib, be- 
cause he had been inspector of markets, entered 
it and within the space of a few years founded the 
empire of the Fatimids. Far more dangerous for 
the Klialifate of Baghdad at the time was the rising 
of another Carmatian State in Bahrain, the north- 
east province of Arabia, founded between 280 and 
290 bv Abu Sa'Id al-JannabL In 287 this chief 
rontea an army sent against him by the KhaJif, 
but did not pursue that advantage, as he needed 
all hw energy to make himself master of Central 
Arabia, of 'Oman, and of the desert roads. The 
OTeat disasters that befell the Khalifate at the 
hands of these Carmatians happened between the 
years 311 and 320. In 315 a great am^, intended 
to make an end of the dominion of the Carmatians, 
was utterly defeated by Abu Tahir Sulaiman, the 
son of Abu Sa'id, and Baghdad' itself was seriously 
threatened. Next year, Mecca was taken and 
plundered ; even the sacred black stone was 
transported to Lahsa, the residence of the Car- 
matian princes, where it remained till 339, when 
it was restored to the Ka'ba. 

It is not surprising that the fiction of the Grand- 
master of Salamlya about the hidden imam was 
not always accepted ■without some distrust. Wlien 
he had fled for his life, probably without having 
been able to regulate his affairs, and was for a 
while cut off from intercourse with the dais, this 
distrust increased. The ambitious head of the 
mission in western ‘Iraq and the Syrian desert, 
Zikrwaih, caused his son to give himself out 
for the imam. As long as the energetic Khalif 
al-Mu'tadid lived, he did not dare to undertake any- 
thing. But from 289 till 294 he and his sons did 
much damage in Syria and the borderland of the Eu- 
phrates, and it required the greatest efforts to get 
the better of them. As for Haradan Qarmat and 
'Abdan, we know for certain that they separated 
themselves from 'UbaidaUah ; but this happened, 
in all probability, later, when ho had proclaimed 
(limseli the imam, the expected mahdi. Apostasy, 
by the laws of the Carmatians as well as by those 
of Islam, is punished by death. Abu 'Alidallah, 
who had conquered the empire for 'UbaidaUah, 
was murdered, together with his brother, because, 
the conduct of this prince not corresponding to 
their ideal, they doubted whether the man they 
had fought for was really the mahdi. This hap- 
pened near the end of 298. When the murderer 
lifted up the weapon, Abu 'Abdallah said, ‘Do 
not, my child.’ He answered, ‘He whom thou 
hast ordered me to obey, and to whom thou hast 
given the empire after having conquered it, has 
ordered me to kill thee.’ 'UbaidaUah wrote then 
to his followers in the East: ‘Ye know what a 
high place Abu 'Abdallah and Abu-l-'Abb5s occu- 
pied in Islam (t.e. the true relimon, that of the 
Carmatians), but Satan caused them to slip, and i 
I have purified them by the sword. Peace be , 
with you.’ About the same time, 'Abdan — and 
probably also Hamdan Qarmat — was assassinated. 

The same thing happened in Yemen. Ibn Fadl, 
the head of the mission, cast off his allegiance to 
'IJbaidallah and proclaimed himself tmam. In 303 i 
he perished, poisoned by a mysteriop stranger, i 
We are not quite sure about Abii Sa'id, the Car- | 
matian ruler of Bahrain, but the fact that he was 
slain in SOI, together vidth several of his principal 
officers, combined with the apparently trustwortliy 
information that he was reverenced like a superior 
being, and the saying of the Yemenite chief that 
he followed the example of Abu Sa'id (Omara|s 
History of Yemen, ed. Kay, 1892, p. 202), makes it j 
probable that he also had refu-sed to acknowledge j 
UbaidaUah as the imam mahdi. Henceforward, 1 


however, till the conquest of E^bt by the Fati- 
mids in 358, the Carmatians of Ba^am were the 
firm supporters of 'UbaidaUah and his successors. 

The mtercourse between the two parties cotdd 
take place only veiy secretly. If the subjects of 
the Fatimid Khalif could have had the least 
suspicion that all the atrocities that filled the 
breast of every Muslim with terror and horror, 
for instance the sack of hlecca by Aba Tahir — 
the piUage of the temple and the carrying off of 
the sacred black stone to Lahsa — had been com- 
mitted in the name of their master, he would not 
have occupied the tlirone a single year. On the 
contrary, it was indispensable m the empire of 
the Fatimids to condemn openly the proceedings 
of their Carmatian friends. Tlius, for instance, 
the weU-known traveller, Ibn 5*iaqal, though a 
fen’ent partisan of the Fatimids, and knowing 
that the Carmatians acknowledged them as imams, 
speaks (p. 211) of Abu Tahir vvith indignation, and 
curses him for his crimes ; he has not the slightest 
suspicion that this prince did nothing but execute 
the rules laid down by his revered chiefs, or rather 
their formal orders. The author of the Fihrist 
(p. 189) says that he cannot understand the fact 
that in Egypt, in the empire of the Fatimids 
itself, the doctrine preached by the Fatimid 
missionaries is not practised at sul. Lastly, the 
famous poet and traveller Nasir ibn Khusrau, who 
had embraced the faith of the FStimids with his 
whole heart, and who spent a long time in Egypt, 
whence he ret-umed to Persia as head of the propa- 
ganda, is entirely ignorant of any relations between 
them and the Carmatians, whom he knew also, 
having visited them’ at LahsS {Schefer, Sefer 
Nam^, p. 225 if.). 

But, however necessary this secrecy was for the 
dynastic interests of the Ffitimids, it could not 
fail to have a bad influence on the harmony be- 
tween the two parties. There were still people 
amongst the chiefs of Ba^irain who questioned the 
alleged descent of the Fatimid Khalifs from 
Muhammad ibn Ismail, and who asked them- 
selves whether the rising of this upstart family 
had done aught for the realization of their ideals. 
The triumph of this party in 358, though it was 
overthrown a few years later, broke for a time 
the admirable union of these Carmatians, and did 
great harm to their power. They' had a short 
period of re'vival in the first half or the 5th cent., 
and it was with their aid that, in 450, the Fatimid 
IChalif Mustansir was proclaimed Klialif in Bagh- 
dad. But in 474 their dominion came to an end, 
though the Carmatian faith continued to have 
many adherents for a long time thereafter. 

The State of these Carmatians is the only one 
about which we have any trustworthy informa- 
tion. The government was not strictly monarchi- 
cal. AbQ Sa'id was assisted by a council composed 
of his principal supporters and called al'Iqddniya, 
that is, ‘havdng the power to bind and to loose.’ 
Later, this council consisted of twelve members, 
six of whom belonged to the reigning house, ■ndth 
the title of Sayyids, and six to the other principal 
families. In time of war one of the Sayyids was 
appointed ns commander. H, however, this man 
had a strong personal character, as in the case of 
Aba Sa'id hunself and his son Aba Tahir, he had 
almost the power of an absolute monarch. In the 
period of the last-named prince, the Carmatian 
State bad large revenues, so tliat the fifth destined 
for the imam amounted to 300,000 dinars. It is 
probable that this fifth replaced that required 
originally of each individual member of the 
sect. For Nasir ibn Khusrau tells (p. 227) that 
the citizens had no tribute or tax whatever to 
pay. On tlie contrary, if poor or in debt, they 
got assi.stance from the State. The tilling of 
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the land and every kind of mechanical Avork was 
done by negro slaves, a great many of Avhom were 
the property of the State. The citizens them- 
selves were educated chiefly for military service. 
Monogamy seems to have been the rule, and 
women did not wear a veil. This seems to have 
given rise to all the accusations of immorality 
that their enemies invented. The use of Avine Avas 
strictly forbidden. The religious prescriptions of 
Islam — daily prayers, Friday-service, fasting, etc. 
— had been abolished. Even the flesh of animals 
declared impure by Islam was sold in the market 
and eaten. Therefore the Muslim proverb says ; 
‘ Thinner than the saliva of the bee and the religion 
of the Carmatians.’ It is not easy to say whether 
they bad any religious ceremonies of their own. 
Certainly, they never performed the fifty daily 
prayers, said to have been prescribed by !^amd&n 
Qarmat. We know only that they had regular 
meeting for teaching the Isma'Ilian doctrine. The 
Qur’an nad not lost its sacred character with them ; 
hut it Avas to he read according to its spiritual 
meaning. They dressed in white and had white 
hannera, symbolizing the religion of light which 
they professed and the purity of life required of 
its foIloAvers. 

It is most regrettable that it is impossible not 
only to paint, but even to sketch, the religious and 
social life of the Carmatians. From themselves 
Ave have nothing but a few dogmatical and parm- 
netical tracts. The accounts that have reached 
us are from their hitter enemies, and are usually 
full of obvious slander. But the feAv glimpses we 
get of their internal life from such less biased 
authors as Ibn Rauqal and Nfi?ir ibn Kliusrau 
sufBoe to make us form favourable opinions about 
them. They had an ideal, for the realization of 
which they were ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices, and which seems to have influenced, if 
not governed, their whole existence. For purity 
of life was required of each member of the com- 
munity. Anu as for their social state, the above- 
cited authors attest their admirable union, their 
excellent administration, and their institutions on 
behalf of the poor. But there is no chance of 
ever being able to find the details Ave Avant. 

Not many years after the final overthrow of the 
Carmatian empire in Bahrain, there rose another 
branch of the Ism&'ilis, knoAim by the name of the 
Assassins (g.u.), who during two centuries filled 
the Avorld Avith the rumours of their sinister ex- 
ploits, though they are commonly painted in much 
blacker colours than they deserved. The first 
centre of their power was 'Alamflt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kazvin, south of the Caspian Sea; 
a second centre was Masyaf in the Lebanon. 
Their dominion was annihilated by the Mongol 
prince Hq 15^, the conqueror of Baghdad, and tms 
IS perhaps the only feat for which history has to 
thank him. Since then there has not been another 
rising of the Ism5.'ilis. Yet there are adherents 
of this doctrine in various parts of the East, living 
as quiet citizens, and knoAvn by the name of Khojas, 
in Syria, Arabia, and Zanzibar, Persia, Kinnfin, 
and India. They are also in communication with 
each other and have an acknoAi’ledged chief. This 
was until lately the well-knoAsm Agha-Khan in 
Bombay, a very rich man, whose father and wand- 
father had been goAumors of Kirman, and who 
himsdf AA-as son-in-law of the Shah of Persia. His 
lineage goes back to the princes of Alamut, who 
themselves pretended to descend from a Fstimid 
prince. Baron von Oppenheim, who wA-es some 
details on the Kliojas in a note to his Votn MUtd- 
meer zum persi^chcn Goy, 1899 (i. 133), told the 
present wuiter that still every year an embassy 
sets out from Salamiya in Syria for Bombay to 
bring to the imam the contributions of the faithful, 
von. in. — IS 
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CARNIVAL. — On the Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday, t.e. at the commencement of the great 
fast by which the Roman Catholic Church makes 
preparation for Easter, there is observed in many 
countries a popular festival Avhich, while exhibit- 
ing great variations in the character and order of 
its celebration, is yet, in every locality where it 
passes under the name of ‘ Carnival,’ a recognized 
occasion for exuberant mirth and unrestricted 
freedom, combined Avith masquerade. Jesting, and 
burlesque. It is a fact worthy of notice that the 
name ‘Carnival’ and the manner of observance 
referred to have alike come to prevail in the 
regions which have been most permanently under 
the domination of Rome, viz. France, Italy, and the 
Rhenish provinces. In Teutonic countries gener- 
ally, on the other hand, the festival preceding Lent 
is called ‘ Fastnacht,’ popularly — and at one time 
universally — ‘ Fasenacht’ or ‘ Fasnacht.’ But the 
observance of Fasnacht and that of the Carnival, 
while presenting apparently similar features, show 
at the same time so many points of contrast in 
conception and procedure as make it impossible to 
trace the celebration to a single direct source. 
Pagan, Teutonic, and Roman elements may all be 
recognized, though greatly modified by Chris- 
tianity. In Romance countries and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine, therefore, the Carnival has 
acquired its present character under Roman in- 
fluence, and so far shows a decided contrast to the 
corresponding Teutonic festival. 

The name ‘Carnival’ is of obscure origin, and 
admits of various interpretations. A widely 
received explanation is that which emphasizes 
the influence of Christianity upon either name, 
‘Carnival’ or ‘Fastnacht.’ Here ‘Carnival’ is 
said to be derived from came vale, Le. ‘flesh, 
farewell,’ an apt enough appellation for the day on 
which the unconstrained indulgence of the senses 
was permitted for the last time before the great 
Lenten fast. Of similar character is the derivation 
from the name first applied by Pope Gregory to 
the last Sunday before Lent, viz. ‘dominica ad 
cames levondas.’ This was shortened to ‘cames 
levandas,’ thence passing, it is said, through the 
forms ‘ camelevamen,’ ‘camelevale’ to ‘carneval.’ 
If this etymology be correct, the Teutonic term 
‘Fastnacht’ (Fastens-even, Fastems-e’en) would 
signify practicsdly the same thing — the Lenten 
feast. Lenten-eve, according to the Teutoniopractice 
of commencing the day with the evening. In 
Germanic lands, and especially in the Rhine dis- 
trict, the term ‘ Fastelovend ’ is locally used, Ovend 
being a vernacular form of Abend. ‘Fastnacht’ 
would accordingly apply to the day which, in vieAv 
of the approaching Lent, was given up to feasting 
and carouse. 

But this explanation, well as it accords Avith 
the interpretation of ‘ Carnival ’ Just indicated, 
fails to harmonize with the name still given by 
the people, and in the Middle Ages by all classes, 
to the Teutonic festival, atz., ‘Fasenacht’ or 
‘ Fasnacht,’ from the root fascn. The dialectic 
AA’ord/asefn means' to talk nonsense,’ ‘to drivel,’ 
and ‘Fasnacht’ would thus denote a feast of 
folly, revelry, licence. This corresponds well 
enough Avith many customary features of the 
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Carnival, but has no other link of connexion with 
Christianity. 

Tliis is also true of a further derivation of 
‘Carnival’ — one which carries us hack to the 
classical ages, first of all, indeed, to Athens, 
Certain Greek vase-paintings of the 6th cent. B.c. 
show a procession of masked figures moving to the 
strains of music. An Attic vase now in Bologna 
represents the god Dionysus on the way to his 
ship. This vessel is furnished with w'heels ; and, 
as a matter of fact, we learn from Greek writers 
that a ship of this kind, dedicated to Dionysus, 
was driven through the streets of Athens, and that 
satirical songs were recited from this ‘currus 
navalis.’ 

We would here remind the reader that it was 
from the scuiTilous and satirical songs in honour 
of Dionysus, once they had become venerable by 
ancient usage, that Greek comedy was at length 
developed. Aristophanes himself, indeed, is not 
so very far from this starting-point. It was the 
opinion of Aristotle that comedy attained its 
initial form in spontaneous popular meny-making, 
and later writers state ex^icitly that it took its 
rise in the sarcastic songs recited from the chariot. 
In the later history of Greece we still hear occasion- 
ally of ‘ ship-carts ’ in connexion with processions 
in honour of gods and goddesses. We learn that 
during the closing years of the Homan period a 
naval procession in honour of the Egyptian Isis 
■was held at the annual re-opening of na'vigation in 
spring, a ‘ship-car’ being used for the occasion. 
There is e'vidence to show that a simUar custom 
obtained in ancient Germany. Tacitus [Germania, 
40) speaks of the processions of Nerthus, ».«. 
Hertha, the Teutonic ‘Earth-Mother,’ and states 
that her image was carried about the country in a 
‘vehiculum.’ Of this ‘vehiculum’ he gives no 
further particulars, but the customs he thereafter 
refers to seem to indicate that it was a ship-cart— 
a theory which finds further support in the fact 
that the procession of the goddess set out from her 
sacred grove in an island of the ocean. Sometimes 
a plou^ took the place of the image as a symbol 
of the Earth-goddess. A monk of the Abbey of 
St. Trend makes mention of a ^ring festival in 
the district of Jiilich, in Lower Germany. Here, 
in the year 1133, a ship was constructed in the forest, 
and then taken upon wheels from Aix-la-Chapelle 
to Holland, attended by a great procession of men 
and women. With hair dishevelled, and ■with a 
shirt for their only garment, the women danced, 
says the monk, ‘in devilish wantonness’ around 
the ship-cart, and the strange cortege was received 
everywhere ■with rejoicing. Our monastic chronicler 
inveighs passionately against this ‘ pagan ’ festival. 
We find repeated references to the use of such ship- 
waggons in German to^wns during the Middle Ages. 
At that period, moreover, the itinerant waggon 
often carried a plough. A minute of the to^wn- 
council of Ulm, dating from the beginning of the 
16th cent., contains an injunction against carrying 
the plough or the ship about the city. Sebastian 
Brandt, a German satiric poet who lived to- 
■wards the close of the mediaeval period, published 
in 1494 a work entitled Narrensehiff (‘Ship of 
Fools’), and it appears from the book itself that 
its leading idea was suggested by some standing 
custom — more especially as the author often speaks 
of the ship as a ‘cart*^ [Karren). In Styria and 
Carinthia it was the custom for women and girls 
to drag a plough across the landmark in spring. 

We may therefore infer that, as in Greece and 
probably Italy as iv'ell, so also in Celtic and 
Teutonic lands, it was the practice in springtime 
to drive through the country a ship-'ivaggon near- 
ing an image or other sj-mbol of a deity. Promis- 
cuous dances and masquerades were performed as 


acts of worship. Just as in Athens the sarcastic 
songs recited from the ship-cart developed into 
comedy, so in Teutonic countries the procession 
attendant upon the waggon, with its masquerades, 
and its burlesque and ribald ditties, gave rise to 
the dramatic representations for which, according 
to numerous references in mediieval writings, tlio 
Carnival waggon formed the stage. From these 
performances, again, arose real Fastnacht plays, in 
the composition of which even dignitaries of the 
Church did not disdain to engage. Hans Sachs, 
the famous Meistersinger of Nuremberg, ■wrote 
numerous pieces of this kind, which in his oivn day 
were performed in the market-place. These Fast- 
nacht plays were the forerunners of the drama, 
and remained in vorae till the 17th centuiy. The 
ship-cart of the goddess still finds a place in the 
Carnival as now observed. When the festival was 
re-constituted at Cologne in 1823, the ship-cart 
became once more a permanent accessory of the 
procession. The dancing women, who in their 
masquerade of scanty clothing formed part of the 
train accompanying the ship-cart in Lower Ger- 
many, have now become tiie ‘fair youths and 
maidens ’ of the Carnival of Cologne. Arrayed in 
antique garb, they lead off the procession ■with 
dances. 

We are now confronted with the question as to 
the origin of these processions. It has been very 
commonly believed that their prototype is to be 
found in the cult of Isis, and that the ship-waggon 
of Teutonic and Celtic countries was simply 
borrowed from the festivals associated therewith. 
This theory, however, fails to take account of the 
procession of Dionysus and the ‘ship-cart’ port- 
rayed on Attic vases, as also of the ‘vehiculum’ 
mentioned by Tacitus in the passage cited above. 
It would be more accurate to say that, when the 
Isis cult, as difihsed amongst the Greeks and the 
Homans, at length reached Gaul and Germany, it 
found in all quarters not only a form of snip- 
waggon, but also something analogous to the root- 
idea of the festival. The derivation of the word 
‘carnival ’ from currus navalis (Romance carnavale) 
has thus a good deal in its favour. 

As indicated above, the Athenian processions 
■with the ship-cart were held in honour of the god 
Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus had its Roman 
counterpart in the Bacchanalia, as also in the 
Satummia and Lupercalia — festivals which in the 
later Homan period were characterized by wanton 
raillery and unbridled freedom, and ivere in a 
manner a temporary subversion of civil order. 
This general spirit, together with certain special 
features, ivas transmitted to the Carnival in 
particular, and this explains why that festival has 
assumed its peculiar character in regions where 
Roman civilization reigned supreme. We must 
not infer, however, that the Grseco-Ttoman festivals 
were orginally of such a nature. The mysteries of 
Dionysus, as well as the Bacchanalia and the 
Saturnalia, had a substratum of religions ideas. It 
is a well-known fact that, in the 2nd cent. B.C., the 
Homan Senate resolved upon an extensive persecu- 
tion of the Bacchanalia. The adherents of these 
mysteries were currently charged with the grossest 
olJences against morality and against the State. 
The persecution was particularly ruthless in 
Southern Italy, and succeeded not only in practic- 
ally suppressing the cult, but also in completely 
paralyzing the influence of Hellenism in that 
region. We have here, in fact, an early precedent 
of the policy according to which in the Middle 
Ages the Jew’s, the Templars, and others were 
first of all traduced, and then maltreat^, on the 
ground of their assumed guilt. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown the groundless character of the 
charges preferred against the Bacchanalia (Salomon 
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Keinach, Cultes, mythes, et religions, 1905-1908). 
Alike in the Bacchanalia and in the Saturnalia we 
can trace a basis of animistic mythology. During 
the Saturnalia slaves ate with their masters ; every 
householder kept open house, and invited to his 
table as many guests as he could find ; garlands of 
ivy were donned, and mirth and frolic were indulged 
in without restraint. Such doings were in the first 
instance, no doubt, an expression of the inherent 
human need of occasionally breaking the monotony 
of use and wont, and as such we find them also in the 
spring festivals of the Teutons. But all this hardly 
touches the essential element in the festival. 

The earliest phase of religious development is 
doubtless to be found in animistic ideas, which 
again are closely connected with the cult of the 
dead, and, in fact, derive their origin therefrom. 
In course of time the fundamental conceptions of 
Animism took on an accretion of mythical ideas. 
The Komans believed in Lares, Larvae, and Lemures 
— all originally the spirits of the departed. The 
lares came at length to be regarded as good- 
natured, kindly-disposed household gods, the 
larvce as ghosts that terrify and injure human 
beings. The latter character was home also by 
the lemures, which were rvorshipped and propitiated 
in special festivals knonm as the ‘ Lemuria.* Now, 
in the Bacchanalia and Saturnalia, celebrated just 
after the turn of the year, it was the custom to 
impersonate the larvce. This was regarded as an 
efiective means of conciliating these evil spirits 
and of warding off their malevolence — an idea 
which, in its connexion with the cult of the dead 
and the derivative belief in ghosts, can still be 
traced in so many surviving customs and practices 
of all countries. The impersonation, or even the 
^mbol, of a spirit could work with magical results. 
The impersonator wore for the time white garments, 
i.e. dead-clothes, and a mask for the face. From 
the latter were subsequently derived the masks of 
actors in the theatre, while the disguise as a whole 
formed the starting-point of the masquerades in 
Grmco-Koman celebrations. A similar develop- 
ment is found in Celtic and Teutonic countries. 
Here, too, the masquerade had a place in the spring 
festivals. The principal figures in the celebrated 
Carnival of modem Home — the Pulcinello and the 
Pierrot — are dressed in white, as required by the 
traditions of antiquity. Numerous superstitions 
specially connecting spirits and ghosts with the 
Carnival season may be traced ivithout difficulty 
in usages still maintained. This ‘ popular belief’ 
has not, of course, survived to the same extent in 
every Iocality,_and it is only by making a mosaic- 
like combination of all the ideas and practices 
prevailing in various districts that we can discover 
the link with the past. Thus, for instance, during 
the Carnival gifts are collected by children, or in 
Bome cases even by adults, who go about singing 
certain songs ; ana a common feast is made of the 
materials thus received. Single families also have 
their great and merry feasts, and during the 
Middle Ages such family festivities were famed for 
their long duration, and are frequently mentioned 
in books. A special loaf was baked, and a portion 
thereof set apart for the ‘ poor souls,’ i.e. spirits, 
on the evening before the Carnival (or at the 
beginning of the ancient festival). Grimm [Deutsche 
Mythol., p. 896) gives the folloiving excerpt from a 
mediaeval chronicle : ‘ To eat flesh on Tuesday in 
the Fastnaoht, or to let other foods stand upon the 
table during the whole night of the first Sunday in 
Lent, is a rude, irreverent, heathenish superstition.’ 
In some parts the ‘poor souls’ are spoken of as 
‘the dear little angels,’ and a portion is devoted to 
them as such. This transformation of spirits into 
^gels took place also among the Slavs. An old 
Czech weather-adage says that ‘the feast of all 


angels’ should be celebrated on Carnival Tuesday. 
In the ‘ good little angels ’ we recognize once more 
the Roman lares. During the festival, therefore, 
the spirits take up their abode in the house, and 
share in the festivities. Hence no work must be 
done ; it was indeed popularly believed in ancient 
times that, if one sewed at this season, the fowls 
would not lay ; and that, if one knitted, contentions 
would arise. During the festival days, again, 
energetic dancing and leaping must be indulged in, 
so that the flax crop might prosper. The amount 
of superstition that gathers around all sorts of 
actions during the Carnival — as recorded by Grimm 
and other investigators — is simply enormous. 
In Chemnitz, for example, old wives’ philosophy 
declares that any one who takes soup in the 
Fostnacht ivill have a dripping at the nose ; that, if 
mUlet be watered at that season, it swells into 
money ; that a peison whose body is then observed 
to cast no shadow by moonlight is_ marked for 
death ; and much more of the same kind. 

Security against the machinations of ghosts, or 
evil spirits, again, is to be gained at the Carnival 
season in particular by various operations of a 
special kind. Large fires are made, locally called 
‘ Halefeuer.’ The materials, straw and wood, are 
gathered by young men ; and a living cat, a doll, 
or a cross is made fast to the top of the pile, and 
consumed in the flames. In some localities the fire 
is called ‘ the -witch-buming.’ The moment before 
lighting the fire is riven to silent devotion, and 
then, when the flame leaps up, there is great shout- 
ing and uproar. The young men jump through the 
flames, and roll fiery wheels — symbols of the sun — 
down the mountain-side. These are either actual 
wheels, -with straw twisted round them and set on 
fire, or flaming disks of wood, which, having a 
hole in the centre, are hurled away by means of a 
stick. The fire and the smoke, according to popu- 
lar notions, bring fertility to the fields, and secure 
them against the ravages of hail, while they also 
shield the people from all injuries that might other- 
wise be wrought by evil spirits. In some districts, 
again, a pair of lovers take their stand in front of 
the bonfire, and this act is regarded as lending a 
sanction to their relationship. 

To water also, equally with fire, important func- 
tions were assigned at the time of the Carnival. 
The practice of worshipping water in the spring- 
time was universal at an earlier day. In Munidi 
the ceremony called the Metegersprung (‘butcher’s 
leap ’) took place on Carnival "Monday. Those who 
had newly become members of the craft ivere re- 

? uired on that day to plunge into the basin of the 
ountain in the Marienplatz. A similar custom 
prevailed also in Austria, Switzerland, and even 
Hungary. 

As we might well expect, the various customs 
referred to, and in particular the making of bon- 
fires and the burning of an animal, a doll, or the 
like, underwent manifold changes. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Dusseldorf, for instance, those who 
gather the gifts at Fastnacht are splashed with 
water by little girls. On the Rhine, the children 
who act as collectors carry a cock— or, as in Hol- 
stein, a dead fox — in a basket. These things are 
but the aftermath of the ancient sacrifices. It is 
here and there the custom to carry about a straw 
doll, which is at length either burned, or buried, 
or thrust under water — an act which, according to 
present-day practice, brings the festival to a close. 
In Essen this is called the ‘burying of Bacchus.’ 
In the famous Carnival of Venice likewise we find 
a ‘ burying of Bacchus,’ which was carried out in 
the Piazza di San Marco. All these customs are, 
in the last resort, traceable to the desire of pro- 
tection against evil spirits. In Cologne, during 
the Carnival, little brooms, specially made for the 
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occasion, are sold in great numbers. Armed with 
these, the young people march about the town, 
brandishing them alott, and now and again using 
them to brush the backs of those walking in front. 
The broom, as is well known, plays a great part in 
the belief in witchcraft. WHien uitclies travel to 
their secret rendezvous on the Blocksberg, they 
ride by night upon hroomsticks. In this case, as in 
so many others, the instrument of possible evil 
becomes a talisman ; the broom acts as a protection 
against witchcraft, or — what according to primi- 
tive ideas was the same thing — the machinations of 
evil spirits. Hence the custom, in some Teutonic 
countries, of using a broom to sweep the way be- 
hind a cofiSn, so that the spirit may not return to 
the place where the deceased had lived. Accord- 
ingly, the practice of going about with brooms 
during the Carnival at Cologne had its ori^n in 
the notion that the power of evil spirits could in 
this way be rendered innocuous. 

With the customs of the Carnival, moreover, are 
intermingled ideas of a mythological character, 
which find expression in the cult of a particular 
goddess. This has already been shoum in our 
account of the itinerating ‘ship-car’ (in which 
we found the explanation of the term ‘ Carnival ’) 
bearing the image of the goddess, who is, in reality, 
the Earth-mother, Nerthus, or Hertba, now some- 
times called simply ‘die Frau,’ ‘das Weib.’ Her 
cult had its origm in ancient Rome and Germany. 
In Rome it was represented by the mysteries of 
the ‘Bona Dea,’ from which all males were strin- 
gently excluded. Analogous features are still 
found among the customs of the Carnival season. 
In Cologne the Thursday before Fastnacht is 
knoum as ‘ Weiberfastnacht.’ It begins at 12 
o’clock noon, and formerly the women used to 
exercise absolute authority for the day. As the 
custom gave occasion for many excesses, however, 
it was formally proscribed in the 19th cent., though 
traces of it stul survive. In some parts of Rhine- 
land the women meet together, hold a court, and 
then cut doum a tree, defraying the expenses of 
their celebration from the proceeds of the timber. 
At the Carnival season in the Alpine country is 
held the Perchta-race — Perchta, or Bertha, being 
simply the ancient Earth-goddess. Those who 
take part in the race wear masks of a special kind, 
called ‘Perchtelmasken.’ In the Rhine district 
the youths who collect the Fastnacht gifts are 
named ‘Zimbertsburschen.’ The word ‘Zimbert’ 
is a corruption of ‘Sankt Bertha,’ Sankt being 
pnmounced dialectically as Zim orZin. As ‘Saint 
Bertha ’or ‘die Frau,’ it was an easy matter for 
the Earth-goddess to hold her place in popular 
thought. In an ancient chorus sung at the time 
of the Carnival, and containing many reminiscences 
of primitive ideas, we find the words ; ‘Morge wolle 
mer de fru obsetze.’ This recalls once more the 
ship-car with the image of the goddess. It was 
not -without good reason that the Roman Catholic 
Church appointed a festival of the Virgin Mary 
for the month of February — the season associated 
with processions in honour of the Earth-mother. 
Mary simply took the place of the heathen di-vinity. 
At this festival — Marie Lichimess (Candlemas 
[g.r.], Feb. 2) — an image of the Mother of God is 
carried through the church in a solemn procession 
illuminated -with candles, ns is to this day the prac- 
tice at Cologne, Here, accordingly, -we have a 
survival of the primitive Indo-Germanic custom 
of carrying the Earth-goddess about tbe country. 
By way of eflecting a desirable change in the char- 
acter of long-established popular festivals which 
could not be summarily abolished, the Church 
adopted the plan of pro-viding them -with Chris- 
tian motives — a procedure which was veiy largely 
adopted in the case of the Carnival festirities. 


Alention may also be made of a curious article 
made use of in the Carnival procession at Cologne. 
This is the so-called ‘ Streckschere,’ or stretching- 
shears, formed by nine crossed pairs of laths as in 
a line of trellis-work. The laths are jointed at 
the ends and the points of intersection by wooden 
pegs, so that the whole can be easily anS quickly 
stretched to a great length and as readily drawn 
in again. Nowadays this ‘ shears ’ is employed for 
the purpose of passmg bouquets and the like to the 
ladies, and indeed, even apart from the procession, 
it is used during the Carnival as an instrument of 
general trickery. Originally, however, it must 
have had a difierent purpose. In the Perchta-race 
of the Alpine country a leading part is played by 
the so-called ‘tailor,’ who, though dressed in ordi- 
nary garb, is marked out from others by his huge 
pair of shears. This is likervise a ‘stretching- 
shears,’ and by its means the ‘tailor’ divests tbe 
imwary bystander of his head-gear. A coimterpart 
of this article is found among the Hopis of Arizona 
It is stated by J. W. Feivkes (SI RBEW [1903], 
p. 90 ; cf. Hein, Corresvondenzblatt der deutschen 
anthr. Gescllsch. 1899) uiat at the summer festivals 
observed by this tribe their god Piiiikon appears on 
the scene -with a long wooden pair of stretching- 
shears. The -writer named believes that the shears 
represent the lightning-flash hurled by the god. The 
summer festival of these Amerinds is regarded as a 
means of ensuring the fertility of their land — an idea 
which, as we have seen, had a place in the Teutonic 
Fastnacht. In connexion -with the latter, again, 
the custom of seizing hats -with the shears under- 
went a further development in most localities, in- 
cluding the Rhine district. Those in the crowd 
suddemy snatch oflT each other’s head-dress and 
throw it in the air, or pull each other’s hair. This 
buffoonery is practised on the Thursday before Fast- 
nacht, and accordingly that day is sometimes called 
‘ Mtitzefastelovend ’ ((5enn. Miitze, ‘ cap ’). 

Recapitulating in brief our whole inquiry, we 
note, first of all, how many sources have contributed 
to the development of the Carnival. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, as among the early Celts and 
Germans, the first approach of spring was heralded 
by festivals -which derived their origin from the cult 
or the dead, the belief in spirits, and the desire 
of security against their malevolence, and which, 
moreover, in course of time, assimilated certain 
mythological elements. The festivals thus observed 
in various lands were originally very much alike in 
their fundamental ideas, and therefore also in the 
manner of their celebration, as was but natural m 
the case of peoples belonging to the Indo-Gennanic 
stock. In Greece and Rome they assumed a special 
form of development as Mysteries, and generated 
at length a peculiar typo of festival. In this dis- 
tinctive form they were carried across the Alps 
by the Romans, and spread rapidly on their new 
ground. This transplanting was rendered all the 
easier by the fact that there already existed in the 
Transalpine district festivals of a similar character, 
though developed in a different way. "Within this 
region, therefore, it is only in Gaul and Rhineland 
that we find the Carnival -ivith its distinctively 
Roman features, -while in other parts of the Teu- 
tonic area the native festivals retain their ancient 
character with but little change. "Wben Christi- 
anity at length penetrated to these lands, it was 
unable, -n-ith all its efforts, to suppress entirely 
either the indigenous festivals or those which had 
to a greater or less extent come under Roman influ- 
ence. In certain cases it succeeded in rendering 
the festivals innocuous by associalmg them -with 
Christian ideas ; in others, by a rigid arrangement 
of the Christian year, it strove to take away all 
opportunity for their celebration. To the_ season 
after Christmas, therefore, the Church assigned a 
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large proportion of its own holy days, while from 
the entire Lenten period following thereupon it 
excluded every suggestion of the traditional ob- 
servances. It thus confined the native festivals 
to a single Sunday before Lent, and accordingly 
this day acquired amongst the people a new signifi- 
cance as the Fastnacht or Carnival, which in course 
of time developed into the far-famed and freq^uently 
described festivity, associated in particular with 
such cities as Cologne, Munich, Paris, Venice, and 
Rome. 
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CARRIER INDIANS. — Strictly speaking, the 
Carrier Indians form but one of the numerous 
D6n6 tribes of American aborigines (see DfiN^) ; 
but the Babines in the north and the Chilcotins in 
the south were originally comprised under the same 
denomination, and, as the ethics of the three tribes 
do not differ materially, we shall treat them all in 
a single article. 

The habitat of these Indians is the northern 
interior of British Columbia, Canada. The Babines 
owe their name to the labrets worn by their women 
from the age of puberty. These give an undue 
prominence to the lower lip, which was likened by 
the French Canadians in the employ of the fur- 
traders to the babines, or thick lips, of the moose. 
They are divided into Lake ana River Babines. 
The former dwell on the banks of the Babine Lake, 


down to our own times. Their not always edifying 
deeds are recorded in Morice, op. cit. About 1660 
was born Na’kwoel, who became a great chief 
among the Carriers proper, and who has remained 
famous as the first man of their race west of the 
Rocky Mountains to become the possessor of an 
iron axe, which he must have acquired about 1730. 
Na’kwoel had two sons, the elder of whom was 
secretly done to death by his two wives. One of 
these perished at the hands of his surviving brother, 
who, nevertheless, soon afterwards married the 
other, in obedience to the prescriptions of the 
levitate law. But this woman, being unable to 
withstand the reproaches of old Na’kwoel for the 
murder of his son, was one day in the act of plung- 
ing into his neck the small stone knife with whirni 
she was unravelling the filaments of willow bark 
destined to the mafing of a fish-net, when her new 
husband ran to his father’s rescue and transpierced 
her with his bow-point. Then follows a series 
of typical Indian wars, characterized chiefly by 
treachery and surprises, the details of which very 
aptly betray the inner workings of the native 
mind. 

The first contact of the Carriers with the whites 
dates from 1793, when they received with bended 
bows and brandished spears the peaceful advances 
of Alexander Mackenzie. A permanent stay of 
the strangers was not effected until 1806, when 
Fort St. James was established on the shore of 
Lake Stuart. Thenceforward the principal dates 
in their history are : 1808, exploration of the 
Fraser River and discoveiy^ of the Chilcotins by 
Simon Fraser ; 1812, first visit of the whites to the 
Lake Babines, in the person of D. “W. Harmon and 
a few companions ; 1820 or thereabouts, the River 
Babines forcibly seized from the Katksons, a 
Tsimpsian tribe, the fishery and adjoining territory 
near which is now Hazelton, and which they have 
retained ever since. In 1828, James (afterwards 
Sir James) Douglas, the first successful governor 
of British Columbia, suffered arrest in his own 
house, and was in immediate danger of death at 
the hands of the followers of 'Kwah, an influential 


an important sheet of water 105 miles Iom, wbUe 
the haunts of the latter are the Bulldey River to 
its sources, and the western ends of Lakes French, 
Cambie, and Dawson. The combined branches of 
the tribe now aggregate only 530 souls ; but, when 
first visited by the whites in 1812, the Lake 
Babines alone boasted a population of no less than 
2000 (of. Morice, Bist. of the Northern Interior of 
British Columbia^, p. 92). 

The Carriers, properly so called, were likewise 
comparatively numerous when they first came into 
contact with white civilization. 'I’hey present to- 
day the spectacle of an aboriginal tribe whose 
population is rallying from the first shock resulting 
from association vvdth unworthy representatives of 
the white race. They are undoubtedly increasing 
in numbers, owing to the improvement in their 
morals due to the strong influence wielded by the 
Catholic missionaries, and they muster to-day some 
970 individuals, whose habitat is from the forks of 
Lake Tatla in the north to a line between Soda 
Creek and Alexandria in the south, or from 65* 15' 
to 52° 30' N. lat. There they border on the Chil- 
cotins, a restless horde, with a not too clean 
reputation, As late as 1864 the latter numbered 
fully 1500 souls; but smallpox, introduced from 
the sea-coast in that year, reduced their ranks by 
about one-third, and a second third of the tribe 
was soon afterwards carried off as a consequence 
of the sale to them of blankets which were Imown 
to be impregnated with the germs of the same 
disease. To-day they number not more than 450. 

Of all the Dend tribes, the Carrier is the only 
one which can boast a continuous history from 1660 


Carrier chief, descended from Na’kwoel’s murdered 
son. The year 1842 sent to the tribe its first 
minister of the gospel in the person of Father M. 
Demers, who at the time of his death was Bishop 
of Vancouver Island. Four years later. Father J. 
Nobili, S.J., not only followed in his footsteps, 
but even went as far as Babine Lake, and, on his 
way back, also evangelized the Chilcotins. His 
visit, however, occasioned the rise of a new religion 
among some of the River Babines who had not seen 
him. The originator and chief exponent of this 
new religion was a cataleptic subject, who, in his 
intervals of consciousness, drew up a code of morals 
and devised a peculiar form of worship, which for 
a number of years created a furore among the 
aborigines of various races (see Morice, op. cit. 
p. 239 f.). 

Both the Babines and the Carriers are remark- 
able for their sedentan^ habits, and a social 
organization entirely difierent from that of their 
fellow-Ddnds in the east. From their immediate 
neighbours in the west they have adopted matri- 
archy and all its concomitant institutions and 
practices, the clan system with its headmen, or 
petty chiefs, who alone possess the hunting groundr 
of tne tribe, and the gentile totems. TIjot have 
five phratries subdivided into clans, each of which 
is represented by one or more totems to which 
particular honour is paid on public occasions, such 
as the ‘ potlatches,’ or ceremonial distributions of 
eataUes and dressed skins, of which the aspirant 
chief must give several before he can assume the 
name, insignia, and rights of the maternal uncle 
to whose rank he intends to succeed. 
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occasion, are sold in great numbers. Armed rvdth 
these, the young people march about the town, 
brandishing them alott, and now and again using 
them to brush the backs of those walking in front. 
The broom, as is well kno-ft-n, plays a great part in 
the belief in witchcraft. When ■witches travel to 
their secret rendezvous on the Blocksberg, they 
ride by night upon broomsticks. In this case, as in 
BO many others, the instrument of possible e\’il 
becomes a talisman ; the broom acts as a protection 
against witchcraft, or — what according to primi- 
tive ideas was the same thing — the machinations of 
eril spirits. Hence the custom, in some Teutonic 
countries, of using a broom to sweep the way be- 
hind a coflin, so that the spirit may not return to 
the place where the deceased had lived. Accord- 
ingly, the practice of going about with brooms 
during the Carnival at Cologne had its origin in 
the notion that the power or evil spirits could in 
this way be rendered innocuous. 

With the customs of the Carnival, moreover, are 
intermingled ideas of a mythological character, 
which find expression in the cult of a particular 
goddess. This has already been shown in our 
account of the itinerating ‘ship-car’ (in which 
we found the explanation of the term ‘ Carnival ’) 
bearing the image of the goddess, who is, in reality, 
the Earth-mother, Nerthus, or Hertha, now some- 
times called simply ‘die Frau,’ ‘das Weib.’ Her 
cult had its origin in ancient Home and Germany. 
In Rome it was represented by the mysteries of 
the ‘ Bona Dea,’ from which all males were strin- 
gently excluded. Analogous features are still 
found among the customs of the Carnival season. 
In Cologne the Thursday before Fastnacht is 
knoum as ‘ Weiberfastnacht.’ It begins at 12 
o’clock noon, and formerly the women used to 
exercise absolute authority for the day. As the 
custom gave occasion for many excesses, however, 
it was formally proscribed in the 19th cent., though 
traces of it still survive. In some parts of Rhine- 
land the women meet together, hold a court, and 
then cut doum a tree, defraying the expenses of 
their celebration from the proceeds of the timber. 
At the Carnival season in the Alpine country is 
held the Perchta-race — Perchta, or Bertha, being 
simply the ancient Earth-goddess. Those who 
take part in the race ivear masks of a special kind, 
called ‘Perchtelraasken.’ In the Rhine district 
the youths who collect the Fastnacht mfts are 
named ‘ Zimbertsburschen.’ The word ‘Zimbert’ 
is a corruption of ‘Sankt Bertha,’ Sankt being 
pronounced dialectically as Zim ox Zin. As ‘Saint 
Bertha’ or ‘die Frau,’ it was an easy matter for 
the Earth-goddess to hold her place in popular 
thought. In an ancient chorus sung at the time 
of the Carnival, and containing many reminiscences 
of primitive ideas, we find the words ; ‘ Merge wolle 
mer de fru obsetze.’ This recalls once more the 
ship-car with the image of the goddess. It was 
not iwthout good reason that the Roman Catholic 
Church appointed a festival of the Virgin Mary 
for the month of February — the season associated 
with processions in honour of the Earth-mother. 
Mary simply took the place of the heathen divinity. 
At this festival — marie Lichtmess (Candlemas 
[g.n.], Feb. 2) — an image of the Mother of God is 
carried through the church in a solemn procession 
illuminated mth candles, as is to this day the prac- 
tice at Cologne. Here, accordingly, we have a 
survival of the primitive Indo-Germanic custom 
of carrying the Earth-goddess about the country. 
By way of effecting a desirable change in the char- 
acter of long-established popular festivals which 
could not be summarily abolished, the Church 
adopted the plan of providing them -with Chris- 
tian motives — a procedure which was veiy largely 
adopted in the case of the Carnival festivities. I 


Mention may also be made of a curious article 
made use of in the Carnival procession at Cologne. 
This is the so-called ‘Streckschere,’ or stretching- 
shears, formed by nine crossed pairs of laths as in 
a line of trellis-work. The laths are jointed at 
the ends and the points of intersection by wooden 
pegs, so that the whole can be easily and quickly 
stretched to a great length and as readily drawn 
in again. Nowadajys this ‘ shears ’ is employed for 
the purpose of passing bouquets and the like to the 
ladies, and indeed, even apart from the procession, 
it is used during the Carnival as an instrument of 
general trickery. Originally, however, it must 
have had a different purpose. In the Perchta-race 
of the Alpine country a leading part is played by 
the so-called ‘tailor,’ who, though dressed in ordi- 
nary garb, is marked out from others by his huge 
pair of shears. This is likewise a ‘stretching- 
shears,’ and by its means the ‘ tailor ’ divests the 
unwary bystander of his head-gear. A coimterpart 
of this article is found among the Hopis of Arizona 
It is stated by J. W. Fewkes {SI liBEJV [1903], 
p. 90 ; of. Hein, Corresvondenzblatt der deutschen 
anthr. Gesellsch. 1899) toat at the summer festivals 
observed by this tribe their god Puiikofi appears on 
the scene with a long wooden pair of stretching- 
shears. The writer named believes that the shears 
represent the lightning-flash hurled by the god. The 
summer festival of these Amerinds is regarded as a 
means of ensuring the fertility of their land — an idea 
which, as we have seen, had a place in the Teutonic 
Fastnacht. In connexion with the latter, again, 
the custom of seizing hats with the shears under- 
went a further development in most localities, in- 
cluding the Rhine district. Those in the crowd 
suddenly snatch off each other’s head-dress and 
throw it in the air, or pull each other’s hair. This 
buffoonery is practised on the Thursday before Fast- 
nacht, and accordingly that day is sometimes called 
‘ Mhtzefastelovend ’ (Germ, it/ufzc, ‘cap’). 

Recapitulating in brief our whole mquiiy, we 
note, first of all, how many sources have contrinuted 
to the development of the Carnival. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, os among the early Celts and 
Germans, the first approach of spring was heralded 
by festivals which derived their origin from the cult 
of the dead, the belief in spirits, and the desire 
of security against their malevolence, and which, 
moreover, in course of time, assimilated certain 
mythological elements. The festivals thus observed 
in various lands were originally very much alike in 
their fundamental ideas, and therefore also in the 
manner of their celebration, as was but natural m 
the case of peoples belonging to the Indo-Germanic 
stock. In (Jreece and Rome they assumed a special 
form of development as Mysteries, and generated 
at length a peculiar type of festival. In this dis- 
tinctive form they were carried across the Alps 
by the Romans, and spread rapidly on their new 
ground. This transplanting was rendered aU the 
easier by the fact that there already existed in the 
Transalpine district festivals of a similar character, 
though developed in a different way. Within this 
region, therefore, it is only in Gaul and Rhineland 
that we find the Carnival with its distinctively 
Roman features, while in other parts of the Teu- 
tonic area the native festivals retain their ancient 
character ■\vitli but little change. When Christi- 
anity at length penetrated to these lands, it was 
unable, with all its efforts, to suppress entirely 
either the indigenous festivals or those which had 
to a greater orless extent come under Roman influ- 
ence. In certain cases it succeeded in rendermg 
the festivals innocuous by associating them with 
Christian ideas ; in others, by a rigid arrangement 
of the Christian year, it strove to take away all 
opportunity for their celebration. To the_ season 
after Christmas, therefore, the Church assigned a 
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large proportion of its own holy days, Avhile from 
the entire Lenten period following thereupon it 
excluded every suggestion of the traditional ob- 
servances. It thus conlined the native festivals 
to a single Sunday before Lent, and accordingly 
this day acquired amongst the people a new signifi- 
cance as the Fastnacht or Carnival, which in course 
of time developed into the far-famed and frequently 
described festivity, associated in particular with 
such cities as Cologne, Munich, Paris, Venice, and 
Rome. 
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ed. Barack, Stuttgart, 1869 ; Brentano, Des Knaben IVunder- 
hom, 2 vols., Berlin, 1879-80; Grimm, Deutsche itglhotogie, 
Leipzig, 1878 (Eng. tr. by Stallybrass, London, 1882); 
Bornemann, Geschichte der Ardennen, Trbvea, 1842 ; Wnttke, 
Volkskunde", Leipzig, 1903 ; S. Brandt, Narreiischiff, ohiel ed. 
Leipzig, 1864 ; UipperL Chrislenlujn, Volksglaube, und Volks- 
branch, Berlin, 1882 ; S. Rcinach, Cultes, mythes, el religions, 
Paris, 1908; Poppdreuter, ‘DerCameval,’ in Cblnische Zeitung, 
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C. Rademaohek. 

CARRIER INDIANS.— Strictly speaking, the 
Carrier Indians form but one of the numerous 
D6n6 tribes of American aborigines (see DfiNfis) ; 
but the Babines in the north and the Chilcotins in 
the south were originally comprised under the same 
denomination, and, as the ethics of the three tribes 
do not differ materially, we shall treat them aU in 
a single article. 

The habitat of these Indians is the northern 
interior of British Columbia, Canada. The Babines 
owe their name to the labrets worn by their women 
from the age of puberty. These give an undue 
prominence to the lower lip, which was likened by 
the French Canadians in the employ of the fur- 
traders to the babines, or thick lips, of the moose. 
They are divided into Lake and River Babines. 
The former dwell on the banks of the Babine Lake, 
an important sheet of water 105 miles long_, while 
the haunts of the latter are the Bulldey River to 
its sources, and the western ends of Lakes French, 
Cambie, and Dawson. The combined branches of 
the tribe now aggregate only 530 souls ; but, when 
first visited by the whites in 1812, the Lake 
Babines alone boasted a population of no less than 
2000 (cf. Morice, Mist, of the Northern Interior of 
British Columbia^, p. 92). 

The Carriers, properly so called, were likewise 
comparatively numerous "when they first came into 
contact with white civilization. They present to- 
day the spectacle of an aboriginal tribe whose 
population is rallying from the first shock resulting 
from association with unworthy representatives of 
the white race. They are undoubtedly increasing 
in numbers, owing to the improvement in their 
morals due to the strong influence wielded by the 
Catholic missionaries, and they muster to-day some 
9/0 individuals, whose habitat is from the forks of 
Lake Tatla in the north to a line between Soda 
Creek and Alexandria in the south, or from 65* 15' 
to 62° 30' N. lat. There they border on the Chil- 
cotins, a restless horde, with a not too clean 
reputation. As late as 1864 the latter numbered 
fully 1500 souls; but smallpox, introduced from 
the sea-coast in that year, reduced their ranks by 
about one-third, and a second third of the tribe 
was soon afterwards carried oil' as a consequence 
of the sale to them of blankets which were Morvn 
to be impregnated with the germs of the same 
disease. To-day they number not more than 450. 

Of all the Dend tribes, the Carrier is the only 
one which can boast a continuous history from 1660 


dorm to our own times. Their not always edifying 
deeds are recorded in Morice, op. cit. About 1660 
was born Na’kwml, who became a great chief 
among the Carriers proper, and who has remained 
famous as the first man of their race west of the 
Rocky Mountains to become the possessor of an 
iron axe, which he must have acquired about 1730. 
Na’kwcel had two sons, the elder of whom was 
secretly done to death by his two wives. One of 
these perished at the hands of his surviving brother, 
who, nevertheless, soon afterwards married the 
other, in obedience to the prescriptions of the 
levirate law. But this woman, being unable to 
withstand the reproaches of old Na’kwoel for the 
murder of his son, was one day in the act of plung- 
ing into his neck the small stone knife with which 
she was unravelling the filaments of willow bark 
destined to the making of a fish-net, when her new 
husband ran to his father’s rescue and transpierced 
her with his bow-point. Then follows a series 
of typical Indian wars, characterized chiefly by 
treachery and surprises, the details of which very 
aptly betray the inner workings of the native 
mind. 

The first contact of the Carriers ivith the whites 
dates from 1793, when they received with bended 
bows and brandished spears the peaceful advances 
of Alexander Mackenzie. A permanent stay of 
the strangers was not effected until 1806, when 
Fort St. James was established on the shore of 
Lake Stuart. Thencefonvard the principal dates 
in their history are : 1808, exploration of the 
Fraser River and discovery of the Chilcotins by 
Simon Fraser ; 1812, first visit of the whites to the 
Lake Babines, in the person of D, W, Harmon and 
a few companions ; 1820 or thereabouts, the River 
Babines forcibly seized from the ICitksons, 'a 
Tsimpsian tribe, the fishery and adjoining territory 
near which is now Hazelton, and which they have 
retained ever since. In 18^, James (aftenvards 
Sir James) Douglas, the first successful governor 
of British Columbia, suffered arrest in liis own 
house, and was in immediate danger of death at 
the hands of the followers of ’Kwah, an influential 
Carrier chief, descended from Na’kweel’s murdered 


son. ihe year 1842 sent to the tribe its first 
minister of the gospel in the person of Father M. 
Demers, who at the time of his death was Bishmi 
of V^couver Island. Four years later. Father J. 
Nobiii, S.J., not only followed in his footsteps, 
but even went as far as Babine Lake, and, on his 
way back, also evangelized the (Ihilcotins. His 
visit, however, occasioned the rise of a new reh’gion 
among some of the River Babines who bad not seen 
him. The originator and chief exponent of this 
new religion wns_ a cataleptic subject, who, in his 
intervals of consciousness, drew up ac^e of morals 
and devised a peculiar form of worship, which for 
a number of years created a furore among the 
aborigines of various races (see Morice, op. cit. 
p. 239f.). 

Both the Babines and the Carriers are reniarh- 
able for _ their sedentan' habits, and a sodiJ 
or^ni^tion entirely difierent from th.it of fheir 
fellow-D^nds in the east. From tbeir iauaediste 
neighbours in the west they hare adopted matri- 
archy and all its concomitant mtitntions md 
practice, the clan system with its headmen, or 
chiefs, who alone possess the hnntinggroundr 
of the tribe, and the gentile totems. They hare 
five phratnes subdiridM into cisns, each of which 
18 repr^ented by one or more totems to which 
particular honour is paid on pnblie occasions, such 
PoHotches,' or ceremonial distribntions of 
eatables and_ dressed sldM, of which the aspirant 
cfiief must give sereral before he can assume the 
name, insigms, and rights of the mtemd uncle 
to whose rank he intend to succeed. 
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By the side of the clan totems, they have the 
manitmis, or personal totems common to all the 
D6n6s (q.v.) The particular organization of the 
western tribes, however, brings totemism into 
greater prominence among them than among the 
rest of the D6n6 family. It follows them even 
to the funeral pyre, for cremation was originally 
their mode of disposing of the dead. The pyre was 
lighted by an exo-clansman, while representatives 
of diflerent clans performed the hereditar 3 ' chant 
of the deceased, and his ovm co-clansmen rent the 
air with their lamentations. A ceremony which 
sometimes preceded the incineration of the remains 
is a valuable key to the psychological ideas of 
these people, and well illustrates their belief in the 
immortalityof thesoul. D. W. Harmonrelates that, 

' as they are about to set fire to the pile of wood on which a 
corpse fs laid, a relation of the deceased person stands at his 
feet, and asks him If he will ever come back amongp them. Then 
the priest or magician, with a grave countenance, stands at the 
head of the corpse, and looks through both his hands on his 
naked breast, and then raises them towards heaven, and blows 
through them, as they say, the soul of the deceased, that it may- 
go ana find and enter into a relative. Or, if any relative is pre- 
sent, the priest will hold his hands on the head of this person, 
and blow through them, that the spirit of the deceased may 
enter into him or her ; and then, as they affirm, the first child 
which this person has will possess the soul of the deceased per- 
son' (d» Account (if the Indian/ Living ll’esf of the Rockg 
Mountains, N.Y. ed. 1003, p. 2B0). From this passage it is seen 
that belief In metempsychosis also obtained among those 
aborigines. 

During the cremation of the body the widow 
had to stand by it, anointing her breast with the 
liquid fat that oozed therefrom, until the heat 
became unbearable, when she often fell down 
unconscious and badly disfigured by the flames. 
"When the ashes of the pyre had cooled down, she 
would go, shedding many a dutiful tear, and pick 
up the few remnants of bones which had escaped 
the flames. These she placed in a small satchel, 
which thenceforth she had to carry on her person 
till the day — three or four years later— of her 
liberation from the unspeakably hard bondage into 
which she had entered. This custom, which seems 
to have no parallel among the American aborigines, 
is responsible for the distinctive name of the Carrier 
tribe. 

Shamanism was the usual form of their religious 
ideas, and the animistic notions proper to the 
D6n6s were also in vogue among the Carriers. 
This is sufficient to brand as altogether erroneous 
the statement of an author who writes that the 
Carrier, if asked what becomes of him after death, 
will answer : ‘ My life shall he extinct, and I shall 
be dead.’ Whereupon the same writer exclaims : 
‘ Not an idea has he of the soul, or of a future state 
of rewards or punishments ’ ; and again : ‘ The 
Takelly [Carrier] lanmage has not a term in it to 
express the name of Deity, spirit, or soul’ (J. 
Maclean, Notes of a Twenty-Five Years' Service in 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory, p. 165). As a matter 
of fact, the Carriers alone have at least five words 
for the name of the Supreme Being, some of which 
were used before the advent of the whites. To any 
youth inclined to act obstreperously, a favourite 
saj-ing of theirs in pre-Christian times was : 
‘ Yuttcere nycettt'sd,’ ‘That wliich is on high 
heareth you,’ i.e. ‘Behave yourself if you do not 
wish to draw down on you the wrath or the Ruler 
of the world.’ For the human mind the same 
Indians have one word ; for spirit in general, at 
least one; and for the soul, three. As to their 
possessing no idea of ‘ a future state of rewards or 
punishments,’ this assertion is refuted by one of 
their myths, which recites the journey of two 
young men to the underground world of the 
shades, where they saw a vUlage composed of 
board-houses, some of which were painted red — 
the ioyful colour, dear to the heart of the Indian — 
while others were coal-black — the usual token of 


CTief, anger, or misery. These stood beyond a 
large river, over whicn plied canoes that wer« 
distinguished by the same significant hues (Morice, 
The IVestem Dents, p. 159 f. ; on the river between 
the present and the future world, see art. Bridge). 

A further proof of the Carriers’ belief in the 
immortality of the soul may be gathered from 
their dread of ghosts, which they declare to be 
very sensitive to the mention of the names they 
bore in their earthly existence ; hence, mention of 
these names is carefully avoided. In fact, as 
among many of the Polynesians, the names of the 
dead are tabued with as much severity as the use 
of the words ‘my husband’ by a wife, or ‘my 
wife’ by a husband. On the one hand, fear of 
being haunted by the ghosts of the persons named, 
and, on the other, a sort of prudery one would 
hardly expect from people who are otherwise the 
reverse of scrupulous in their vocabulary, are the 
reasons for this reticence. We may also note, os a 
significant detail of their psychological system, 
that in their estimation yawning is especially 
calculated to attract the attention of the denizens 
of the invisible world — probably because of the 
close connexion between that act and sleep, the 
very gate of dreams, which are regarded as the 
usual means of intercourse with the spirit realm. 

Literatotie. — A. Mackenzie, Toyages from Montreal to the 
Frozen and Pacific Oceans, vol. li., London, 1801; D. W. 
Harmon, A Journal of Voyages (with various Appendixes), 
Andover, 1820 ; Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River, 
Kew York, 183^ J. Maclean, Rotes of a Twenty-Five Yearf 
Service in the Budson's Say Territory, London, 1849 : A. G. 
Morice, The Western Dints, ToronW, 1880, Carrier Sociology 
and Mythology, Ottawa, 1892, Rotes on the Western Dints, 
Toronto, 1894, Three Carrier Myths, Toronto, 1896, Au Pays de 
VOurs Roir, Paris, 1897, History of the Rorthem Interior of 
British Columbia^, Toronto, 1904, and Tiie Great Dint Race, 
Vienna, 1006 ff, A. G. MORICE. 

CARTHAGINIANS.— See Phcenioiaks. 

CASTE. — I. The Hindu caste system.— Social 
distinctions exist amongst all nations, but no- 
where are th^ so rigidly observed as amongst 
the Hindus. In Modem Europe there are numer- 
ous gradations, from the landed aristocracy to 
the unskilled labourer, and social intercourse is 
practically confined to persons of approximately 
the same social standing. But there is no hard 
and fast boundary between one gradation and the 
next. The different strata gradually merge, the 
one into the other ; and it is possible for a success- 
ful man to raise himself, or at least his children, 
from the lowest to almost the highest circle of 
society. Moreover, the spirit of exclusiveness has 
no external sanction. Each individual is free to 
decide for himself. He can choose his associate, 
and even his wife, from the classes beneath him 
without any outside interference. People who 
do not approve of his choice may hold aloof from 
him, but he incurs no special penalties. The 
Hindus, on the otlier hand, are divided into an 
immense number of entirely separate social groups, 
or castes, the members of imich are compelled 
to abstain from eating with, or marrying, persons 
belonging to other groups. Their conduct is raided 
and circumscribed by an infinite number of rales 
regarding marriage, religious and social cere- 
monies, eating and drinking, and the like. A 
man must take his wife from within the caste, 
or some specified subdivision of it, but she must 
not belong to his own section of that subdivision, 
nor must she be within certain prohibited degr«s 
of relationship. He must observe the ceremonies 
customary amongst his caste-fellows at marriage, 
on the occurrence of a birth or death in bis 
family, and on other similar occasions. He must 
abstain from food regarded by his caste-fellows 
as impure, and from acts which are held to be 
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improper, as, for instance, in many cases, the 
marriage of wdows, or the failure to give a girl in 
marriage before she has attained puberty. He 
must not take food and drink, or certain kinds of 
food and drink, from a man of inferior caste, or, 
as is not infrequently the rule, from a man of 
any other caste. He must not render certain 
services to men of low caste. If polluted by their 
touch, or, it may be, their proximity, he must 
purify himself ; while, if their shadow should fall 
on his food, he must instantly throw the latter away. 

2. Different types of castes. — The members of a 
caste are bound together by the possession of a 
common traditional occupation and the belief in 
a common origin. The rule prohibiting marriage 
outside the limits of the caste is so strict that 
the belief in a common origin is easily understood, 
especially in India, where such a belief is often 
found to exist even in circumstances where it is 
clearly unfounded. But, as a matter of fact, there 
can be no doubt that most castes have been re- 
cruited from various sources. 

The bighest of all castes, the Br&hman, for example, contains 
many heterogeneous elements. The Brihmane of Upper India 
usually have fine features, and belong to the race of Immi- 
grant from the North-west who are commonly known os 
Arj’ans or Indo-Aryans. The broad, depressed noses of those 
of Southern India show that they are Dravidians like their 
neighbours; while the physiognomy of the Briihmans of East 
Bengal betrays an unmistakable admixture of Mongolian blood. 
The SSkadripl Brihmans have been identified with the priest- 
hood of the early Persian invaders of India, and the Ojh& 
Brkhmans with the Baigas, or soothsayers, of the Draviuan 
aborigines. The Br&hmans of Manipur are the descendants 
of members of the priestly caste by women of the country. 
The Barna, or denaded Br&hnians, who minister to the lower 
castes and often Intermarry with them, are probably, In many 
cases, the descendants of individuals belongmg to those lower 
castes who, by virtue of their profession, assumed the usual 
levitical title. The origin of the Rijputs is still more hetero- 
eneous ; and oven at the present day numerous instances can 
e noted of accretions stiil in progress. The same aggiomera- 
tion of different units is eeenm most of the functional castes 
properly so called. 

3. The functional castes. — These are the castes 
amongst whom, as will appear further on, the 
present rigid wstem of caste restrictions probably 
originated. There is a separate caste, or group 
of castes, for every one of the occupations that 
were followed in earlier times before the intro- 
duction of machinery. 

The Brihman, or priestly caste, has already been mentioned. 
The trading castes, collectively known as Baniya, include, 
amongst others, the Khatri of the Panjkb, and the Agarwal 
and OswU of R&Jputana, who ply their trade of money-lending, 
cloth-selling, and grain-dealing throughout Northern India as 
far as the outskirts of Assam. It would ha tedious to enumerate 
nil the functional castes. They include numerous groups of 
ordinary cultivators ; of growers of special crops such as betel- 
leaf, vegetables, flowers, and tobacco ; of artisans such as 
weavers, cobblers and leather-workers, carpenters, potters, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, workers in brass and bell-metal, 
tailors, cloth-printers and dyers, cotton-cleaners, workers in 
glass and lac, firework-makers, etc. ; of village servants, su^ 
as cowherds, barbers, washermen, watchmen, and scavengers ; 
and various other occupations, such as genealogists, writers, 
bards, astrologers, oil-pressers, distillers, toddy-drawers, boat^ 
men, fishermen, cattle-breeders, sheep-breeders, musicians, 
actors, dancers, singers, and acrobats, carriers, pedlars, salt- 
and earth-workers, rice-huskers, hunters, fowlers, etc- 

The functional castes are not the same all over 
India. Each of the old important political divisions 
evolved its own functional groups ; and although 
there is a general similarity, owing to the uni- 
versal tendency to conform to the system laid 
down or described in the old religious books, there 
is infinite variety in the details. The priests are 
jenoum as Brahmans in all parts of India ; and, 
in spite of the ditl'erent sources from which they 
have sprung, are everywhere regarded as mera- 
Iwrs of one and the same caste ; but, with this 
single exception, not only is there no necessary 
affinity between functional groups following the 
same occupation, say in Madras and Bengal, but 
there is also no necessary resemblance m their 
c-aste customs, 01 even in the name by which they 
are known. 


The principal trading castes of RSjputana occupy a high social 
rank. They belong to the Aryan stock, and are strictly orthodox 
in their religious and social ceremonies. They have no con- 
nexion with the Komatis of Southern India. The latter, 
though they hold a similar social position, are obviously of 
Drandian origin ; their gotrat, or exogamous groups, appear to 
be derived from totems ; and the marriage of first cousins, 
which is forbidden In B&jputSna, is compulsory. The Balija, 
or chief trading caste of the Telugii country, is entirely distinct 
from the above groups, and belongs to a lower grade of the 
community. The Subarnabanik of Bengal is again quite different. 
In the same way the Idaiyan, or Tamil shepherd caste, has 
no connexion whatever with the Garerl of Upper India; nor 
has the Idiga, or Telugu toddy-drawer, any affinity with the 
toddy-drawing castes of other parts of India. 

4. Race castes. — At the present day there are 
numerous castes which do not owe their origin to 
function, although, by force of example, their 
organization is almost equally rigid, and they are 
generally identified with particular trades or occu- 
pations. Of these the most important are the 
race castes. These communities were originally 
tribes; but, on entering the fold of Hinduism, 
they imitated the Hindu social organization, and 
have thus gradually hardened into castes. 

Amongst tha most prominent members of this group may 
be mentioned the Ahirs, or cowherds of Upper Indi^ In 
the Rdmiyaaa and ilahibhdTata the Abhiras in the west 
are spoken of ; and in ancient Hindu geography the tract 
between the Tapti and Devagarh is named after them ; they 
were also at one time dominant in Gujarat and Nepal. Accord- 
ing to some, they are the descendiants of a Scidihian tribe 
who entered tndfa from the North-west about two thousand 
years ago, while others regard them as an old Indian or half- 
Indian race who were driven south before the Scythian 
invasion.! The Dom is another race caste whose representa- 
tives are found scattered ail over Northern India. A curious 
feature of this caste is that ite traditional occupation is far 
from uniform. In most parts the Dora is a scavenger and 
basket-maker, but in Kashmir ha is a cultivator, in Kumaon 
a stone-mason, in Assam a fisherman, and in the Orissa States 
a hewer and splitter of wood. 

Race castes are numerous in all parts of India. 
In Bengal the Rsjbansi, Kaibartta, Pod, Chandal 
(Namasudra), Bilgdi, and Bauri deserve special 
mention 5 in the United Provinces and Bihar the 
Bhar, Chero, Dosadb, and Piisi ; in R&iput&na and 
the PanjBb the Jat, Gujar, and Meo ; m Bombay 
the Koli and MahBr ; and in Madras the N&yar, 
Mai, Paraiyan (Pariah), and Vellala. There are 
also numerous smaller castes which consist not of 
a whole tribe, but only of a section of it which 
has become Hindu while the main ho^ is BtUl 
Animistic. To this category belongs the Binjhwar 
caste of the Cent. Prov., which is believed to he 
an olTslioot of the Baiga tribe. 

The race castes, as a rule, are probably less mixed 
than the functional castes ; but some of them are 
the relics of a bygone nationality rather than a 
homogeneous tribe. 

The New&rs of Nepil, for example, were the dominant race 
in that country before it was conquered by the Qorkhaa. At 
that time they were divided into a whole series of social groups 
which neither ate together nor intermarried. Thej’ still observe 
these distinctions amongst themselves, but by outsiders they 
are regarded as forming a single caste. The Maratbas, whose 
history is well known, are another illustration of this variety 
of race caste. 

5. Sectarian castes. — Another type of caste is 
that which has originated from sect. The Lin- 

f &vat, or Virshaiv, caste of Bombay and Southern 
ndia, which numbers more than two and a half 
millions, was founded by a reformer who denied 
the supremacy of the Brfihmans. It was thus 
originally a sect which to a great extent rejected 
the Hindu social system ; but its adherents now 
form what is commonly regarded as a caste, 
tbougb they still retain among themselves a recol- 
lection of their original sociel distinctions. The 
Baishtams of Bengal form a very similar group, 
but they rank much lower in popular estimation 
owing to the impure sources from which most 
modem recruits to their ranks have come. 

1 The Ahlra are probably not homogeneous. There are, for 
example, great differences between the Ahirs of the Deccan and 
those of Cutch and Kithiiwilr. The term seems to have been 
applied to various pastoral tribes (for further details, see art. 
AdIr, vol. L p. £32) 
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6. Castes formed by crossing'. — Some castes 
again are formed by crossing. The Khas of Nepal 
are descended from the ofl'spring of mixed mar- 
riages between the early Kfijput or Brahman 
immigrants and the Mongolian -women of the 
country. The Sh&girdpeshas of Orissa are de- 
scended from men of good caste by their maid- 
servants, and tlie Eajbansi Baruas of Chittagong 
are believed to be the offspring of Bengali women 
and Burmese men. In the case of the Khas the 
miscegenation took place many centuries ago, but 
■with the Shagirdpeshas the process is still going on. 

7. Castes formed by migration or change of 
occupation. — Sometimes new castes are formed by 
migration or change of occupation. The Babhans 
of Bih&r and the United Pro'vinces are commonly 
believed to be Brahmans who lost their original 
status by taking to agriculture.* The Siyalgins 
of Midnapore are descended from immigrants from 
Gujarat who settled in the district several centuries 
ago. 

8. Castes of new converts. — Lastly, there are 
certain castes which are the recognized asylum for 
new converts from amongst the aboriginal tribes. 
The best Irao-wn of these is the Koch of Assam. 
The word Koch originally denoted an aboriginal 
tribe, which was dominant a few centuries ago 
in Lower Assam and North-east Bengal. When 
the members of this tribe came under the influence 
of Hinduism, those in the latter tract took the 
designation of Eajbansi, which was already the 
name of a numerous Hindu social group there. 
In Assam, however, where their numbers and 
influence were greatest, the Koch on conversion 
still retained their old tribal name. Subsequently, 
when members of cognate tribes in the same 
locality adopted^ Hinduism, they also called them- 
selves Koch, which has thus come to be regarded 
as the name of a regular Hindu caste. See, 
farther, art. Assam. 

9. Caste government. — Caste discipline is main- 
tained by the members of the community through 
their recognized leaders. Sometimes, chiefly 
amongst the higher castes, these are simply the 
more prominent members of the society, who hold 
no regular official position, but merely take the 
lead when necessity arises. Sometimes they hold 
offices with well-defined duties, but usually, 
especially amongst the functional castes, they 
form a standing committee, or panch&yai, whicn 
deals with all breaches of caste discipline and 
other matters affecting the community. The de- 
cisions of the panchayat are final, and their 
authority is unquestioned. Minor breaches of caste 
rules and restrictions can be expiated by a cere- 
mony of purification and a feast to the fraternity ; 
but for more serious offences, or for contumacy, 
the penalty is excommunication. A man against 
whom this sentence has been pronounced is cut off 
from all intercourse with his caste-feUows, who 
will neither eat nor smoke nor associate with him ; 
ne is shunned as a leper, and his life is made so 
miserable that he soon becomes eager to accept 
any conditions that may be imposed upon him. 
Should his offence be too heinous to permit of 
atonement, he is driven to seek admission to some 
lower caste, or to become a Muhammadan, or to 
hide himself in the towns, where the trammels of 
the caste system are weaker and less irksome 
than in the villages. It may be added that, 
although the paiichayat e.xercise full authority, 
they often consult the caste Brahmans in cases 
where matters of religious ceremonial are con- 
cerned. 

10. Sub-castes. — Although to outsiders a caste 
presents the appearance of a single homogeneous 

1 Another view is that they were Brihmans who accepted 
Buddhism. 


entity, to the members themselves this is seldom 
the case. Most castes are split up into various 
sub-castes, the members of any one of which may 
usually eat irith those of the other sub-castes, 
but are not allowed to intermarry with them. 
So far as marriage is concerned, these sub-castes 
appear at first sight to be -virtually separate castes. 
There is, however, far less fixity about the sub- 
caste than about the caste ; and, while new sub- 
castes are constantly springing into existence, 
some of the existing ones are being merged in 
other sub-castes. As a rule, the prohibition of 
intermarriage between members of the diflerent 
sub-castes is far less rigid than it is between 
members of different castes; and, when the rule 
is broken, the penalty is usually not expulsion, 
but merely some form of atonement, after which 
the member of the higher of the two sub-castes 
concerned, and possibly his or her parents, take 
rank in the lower. Sometimes, again, the prohi- 
bition of intermarriage applies to certain sub- 
castes and not to others, or merely to the gi-ving 
of daughters and not of sons. In some places 
certain subdivisions of a caste form genuine sub- 
castes between which marriage is prohibited ; 
while in other places, thou^ the same sub- 
divisions are recognized, they do not operate as 
a bar to marriage. The comparative mildness 
of the restrictions where sub-castes are concerned 
is accounted for by the belief in a common 
origin which is shared by all members of a caste, 
irrespective of minor subdivisions, and by a 
feeling of affinity and common interest, and the 
necessity which occasionally arises for concerted 
action. 

Numerous causes operate to produce sub-castes. 
In a countiy where the consequences of marrying 
an unsuitable person are so serious, parents are 
naturally reluctant to give their children in wed- 
lock to those ivith whose antecedents they ore 
imperfectly acquainted. If, therefore, some mem- 
bers of a community migrate to a distance and 
gradually lose toucn -with their old home, they 
find it increasingly dLBScult to form matrimonial 
alliances there, ana eventually lose theytt* connubii. 

In tormer times, when India woe split np into a great number 
of pettr principolftias, the members of a caste in each such 
principolitr UBuallr married only amon^t themselves, and so 
formed a eeparate sub-caste. A very mree number ol the ex- 
isting sub-castes are distinguished bynames indicating locality, 
such as Qaur, Tirhut, Bbojpur, Karn&tak, or Multiin. Political 
influence stiU operates to oreato sub-costea Quite recently 
the Chief of the small Katire State of SamiksU, having had a 
dispute with one of his landholders, issued an order prohibiting 
tbs people in other parts of the State from all social intep 
course with their caste-fellows residing on that landlord’s 
property. If this order be enforced long enough, there can 
Ds no doubt that in the end the people teemselves will adopt 
the prohibition as a genuine caste-rule, and will continue to 
enforce it without any outside pressure. A similar flssiparouf 
tendency is noticeable wherever one tract is separated from 
another by a big river, or other physical obstacle. In the 
Mymenslngb district in Eastern Bengal, there is, in the case of 
many castes, no intermarriage between those residing on 
opposite sides of the old course of the Brahmaputra. Differ- 
ence of occupation is a frequent cause of cleavage, as in the 
case of the fishing and cultivating Pods and the fishing and 
cultivating Eaibarttas of Bengal. So also are differences 
In social or religious observances. When some members 
of a caste abandon any practice which is regarded as dis- 
reputable, such as the re-marriage ol widows or the eating 
of fowls, they come to regard themselves as superior to those 
who still follow the practice, and cease to ns30cinte_ or inter- 
marry with them. The Biahut Kunnls, who forbid widow 
re-marriage, and the Dudhwiir Dbanuks, who will not eat 
the leadings of other castes, have separated themselves from 
the main body of their caste-fellowe who still permit these 
practices. Sometimes a section of a caste falls in social esUma- 
tion owing to some misadventure. Various Bengal castes have 
suboastes known as Pirili, which are regarded as Inferior 
because they are believed to have suffered contamination in 
the early days of Muhammadan rule ; and the incursions ol the 
Zloghs in Backergunge gave rise to similar sub-castes in that 
district. 

All the above are cases of scission.^ There are 
also numerous instances where the di-visions -within 
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a caste are due to a real difference of origin. This 
is especially the case with the functional castes, 
which, as already stated, are often recruited from 
different sources. Owing to the fact that a caste 
is associated with the occupation by which its 
members usually earn their livelihood, there is 
a tendency to regard all persons who follow the 
same profession as belonging to the same caste, 
even though they may originally have come from 
an entirely dilierent stock. 

The GayawMs, for example, though they are probably the 
descendants of some non-Aryan priesthood, are now regarded 
as a sub-caste of Brahmans. The Tantis of Bengal have sub- 
castes known as Dhoha, Sukli, and Sar&k, which appear to 
consist of members of the castes so named who, abandom'ng 
their ancestral occupation, took to weaving, and so gradually 
came to be regarded as belonpng to the weaver caste rather 
than to the one from which they are descended. This process 
is a very gradual one. There are many groups following the 
lame occupation which clearly belong to different social strata. 
The aboriginal Loharaa of Chota NSgpur, for example, are 
merely Mundas who do blacksmiths’ work. No one would 
identify them with the regular Lohar caste. The aboriginal 
Kalus of the same locality are oil-pressers, like the Tells, and 
are occasionally known as Tell ; but the distinction between 
them and the regular Tell caste is still well marked. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in course of time these dis- 
tinctions will become fainter and fainter. The lower groups 
will by degrees adopt the nomenclature and social customs 
of the higher ones, and will gradually obtain recognition as 
sub-castes of the same main caste. 

H. Exogamous sections. — Castes are divided 
not only into sub-castes or endogamous groups, 
within whose limits marriage must take place, 
hut also into exogamous sections — septs, gotras, 
or clans — the members of which are regarded as 
so dosely related that they are not allowed to 
intermarry. These exogamous sections are of 
various types. 

Amongst the Brihmana they are generally eponymous ; each 
lection, or gotra, la supposed to consist of the descendants 
of one or other of the great Vedio saints, or rfi*- Gotras 
with similar names are found amongst numerous other castes, 
but in their case descent is claimed, not from the saint after 
whom they are named, but from those members of the caste 
who were numbered amongst his disciples. The Rajputs, 
and castes of the Rajput type, often have chiefs of compara- 
Uvely modern times as the reputed ancestors of their exogam- 
ous sections. Sometimes, again, the subdivision is named 
after the place where the founder resided, or with reference 
to some personal peculiarity of his. Lastly, there are the 
totemistio clans wmch are found amongst the castes of the 
tribal type. The totem is some animal or vegetable formerly 
held in reverence by the members of the clan and associated 
with some tabu ; but by the time a tribe has developed Into 
a caste, the origin of the name has generaily been forgotten, 
and the name itself is transformed ; thus Kachchhap (a tortoise), 
which was a totem of many race castes of Bengal, has now often 
been changed to K&igapa, the name of a Vedic saint. It some- 
times happens that tribal castes on the confines of Hinduism 
have no real exogamous groups, but have nevertheless adopted 
the naraphernalia which appertain to them, and claim to be 
divided into one or more gotras named after Vedio rffs. This 
is the case with the Bestas of Southern India. They profess 
to be divided into two clans called K&lyapa and Kaupijmya, 
but the distinction is meaningless so far as their matrimonial 
arrangements are concerned. 

"With rare exceptions the restriction on marriage 
created by the exogamous group operates merely to 
prevent marriage with blood relations on the male 
side. With regard to relations through females, 
there is much greater latitude. In Northern India, 
especially amongst the higher castes, near relations 
are generally forbidden to marry, hut in the South 
it is considered desirable that a man’s children 
should marry those of his sister. 

12. Hypergamy. — A^art from the positive re- 
strictions on marriage involved in the necessity of 
marrying outside the clan and inside the sub-caste, 
the Hindu father who wishes to arrange for the 
marriage of his child has still other matters to 
consider. The social status of minor groups within 
the limits of which the bride or bridegroom must 
he sought often varies a good deal ; and his own 
standing, as well as that of his child, may he 
affected by his choice, Amonrat the higher castes 
there is a very general rule that a man may not 
bestow his daughter in marriage on any one belong- 
ing to a lower social grade than his own, while he 


raises her status and his own if he can arrange for 
an alliance with some one of better rank. On the 
other hand, he may take a wife for his son from 
his own or a lower made. There is thus a com- 
petition for husbands of the higher grades, not 
only amongst the fathers of girls oelonging to the 
same grades, hut also amongst those of lower rank. 
The result is that in the higher grades there are 
not enough men to meet the demand, and a heavy 
bridegroom price has to he paid. This has led to 
various socim evils, including female infanticide 
and ‘Knlinism,’ a system of wholesale polygamy 
which was until recently much in vogue amongst 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal, some of whom 
were known to .have married upwards of a hundred 
wives. Thanks to the measures taken by the 
British Government, the murder of female infants 
is now happily rare, hut there is reason to fear 
that amongst the hypergamous castes girls are 
even now less carefully tended, fed, and clothed 
than hoys. This is not so much the case with the 
lower castes, where hypergamy is not in vogue, 
and payment is usually made for the bride and not 
for the bridegroom. 

A curious illustratiion ot the influence of British institutions 
on Hindu marriage customs is afforded by the demand which 
has sprung up for bridegrooms with University degrees, "rhe 
father of a young man who has passed tbs B.A. examination is 
usually able to obtain a far higher payment from the man to 
whose daughter he gives him in marriage than he would other- 
wise be able to ask. 

13. Other marriage customs. — ^Although they 
do not strictly fall within the purview of the pre- 
sent article, it will he convenient to notice briefly 
certain other customs connected with marriage 
which exist among communities living under the 
caste system. Polyandry is now almost univer- 
sally forbidden, hut there can ho no doubt that 
the practice was once avide-spread. Its existence 
in the Panjab was noticed by the Greeks. The 
well-known legend of Dranpadi, the wife of the five 
Pandu brothers, in the Mahdbh&rata also shows 
that the fraternal type, where a woman becomes 
the wife of several brothers, was recognized in 
early times among the Hindus of Northern India. 
The rule which exists among most of the lower 
castes that allow widows to re-many, whereby the 
younger brother has a prior claim on his elder 
brother’s -widow, is generally regarded as a sur- 
■vival of this practice ; _and_ amongst a number of 
the lower castes there is still a good deal of laxity 
in the relations which exist between a woman and 
her husband’s younger brothers. The matriarchal 
type of polyandry, where the husbands are not 
necessarily related, is now confined to the Todas 
of the NUriris, and the N&yars and other castes 
on the Malabar coast. Even there it is falling 
into disrepute, and, where it survives at all, is 
gradually assuming the fraternal form. But there 
are instances elsewhere amongst the low castes of 
the tracing of relationship through females, of em- 
ploying the sister’s son as priest, and of entrusting 
to the maternal uncle the conduct of matrimoniw 
arrangements, which point to a more -wide-spread 
prevalence of this form of polyandry in earlier 
times. Polygamy is allowed by almost all castes, 
but it is generally discouraged, except for special 
reasons, such as the barrenness of the first -wUe, or 
her affliction with some incurable disease. In 
practice it is seldom that a man has more than one 
wife. Widowers re-many freely, but in most 
parts it is only amongst the lower castes that 
widows are allowed to do so. 

Marriage is regarded as a relipous sacrament, 
and is therefore universal. A daughter, more- 
over, must be married before she attains puberty ; 
and a father who faik in his duty in tbm respect 
not only goes to hell when he dies, but is puniSied 
in this world by his caste-fellows. Such, at least, is 
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the theory ; hnt in communities where the marriage 
of daugliters is attended with special difficulties 
owing to the scarcity of suitable oridegrooms, the 
penalty is not very rigorously enforced. In some 
parts of the country it is the practice to give 
females in marriage when they are still quite 
young, and in many cases when they are little 
more than babies. This practice is generally most 
common among certain low castes, and seems to 
be due not, as has sometimes been said, to the 
influence of the Brfihmans, but rather to an 
attempt to put a stop to the pre-marital com- 
munism that still exists amongst the non-Hindu 
tribes to whom these lower castes are allied. 

14. Definition of caste. — The word ‘caste’ is 
not of Indian origin. It is derived from the 
Portuguese casta, which means ‘ breed,’ ‘ race,’ or 
‘class.’ The word in common use amongst the 
Hindus themselves is j&t or jati, which means 
‘birth’ or ‘descent.’ Ouung to the confusion 
which often exists in the popular mind between a 
caste and its traditional occupation, it is not 
always easy to say whether a given term reallyr 
indicates a caste, i.e. a separate social group, or is 
simply a designation applicable to all persons 
following some particular occupation. The word 
Baniya, e.g., is applied in Bengal almost indis- 
criminately to all the trading castes, such as Khatri, 
ilahesri, KauniySr, Subarnabanik, Gandhabanik, 
Bais, and Kalwar ; all aboriginal immigrants to 
Bengal from Chota Nagpur, to whatever tribe they 
may belong, are promiscuously known as Buna ; 
and ^afii-bearers of different castes are jointly 
designated as Dulia. Sometimes, again, a term 
may be a genuine caste name, but it may refer 
to entirely difierent groups in different parts of the 
country. There is, for example, no connexion 
between the lOiawas of Bombay and the homolo- 
gous caste of Nepal, or between the Jugi, Jogi, 
or Yogi, of Bengal proper and the Yogi of Upper 
India. It is also sometimes difficult to decide 
whether a given group constitutes a separate caste 
or is merely a subdivision of some larger group, 
i.e. a sub-caste. There are numerous groups 
which, for one reason or another, have dissociated 
themselves from the parent stock, and now claim 
recognition as independent castes. Where the 
process of differentiation is recent and incomplete, 
as in the case of the cultivating Eaibarttas of 
Bengal (who deny all connexion with the fishing 
Kaibarttas, and have recently assumed the name 
Mahisya), this claim is not recognized by Hindu 
public opinion, and they are still regarded merely 
as a sub-caste. But, where the process has been 
completed long ago, the case is different. There 
can he little doubt that the Sadgops of Bengal 
were originally Goalas who took to cultivation ; 
but, ns there is now no connexion between the two 
communities, the Sadgops are universally recog- 
nized as a separate caste. 

It is difficult to indicate any definite test by 
wliich a caste can be distinguished from other 
groups. It cannot be endogamy, for that would 
elevate all sub-castes to the rank of castes. This 
would not only be contrarj' to native feeling on the 
subject, but would also be highly ipconyenient in 
practice, as it would create a bewildering multi- 
plicity of castes. It would also ignore the fact 
that, while the limits of a caste are tolerably 
certain and fixed, those of a sub-caste are not, and 
that circumstances may at any time lead to the 
formation of new sub-castes or to the disappear- 
ance of some of those which now exist. 

As fnstances ot the latter tendency, it maybe mentioned that 
the various sub-castes ot Samakar are beginning to intermarry 
in some parts of Bengal, and that in Haiaribagh the various 
sub-castes of Kurmi have a Joint panchayat, and are therefore 
clearly on the way to amalgamation. 

The main characteristics of a caste are the belief 


in a common origin held by all the members, and 
the possession of the same traditional occupation. 
It may perhaps be defined as ‘an endogamous 
group, or collection of such groups, bearing a com- 
mon name, havdng the same traditional occupa- 
tion, claiming descent from the same source, and 
commonly regarded as forming a single homo- 
geneous community.’ 

15. Origin of the caste system. — In the earliest 
writings of the so-called Aryans, who brought to 
India the Skr. languages and the religious beliefs 
of which Hinduism is the development, we find no 
trace of caste. When they entered India from the 
North-west, these invaders were divided into a 
number of tribes, each under its own chief. 
Every householder was a soldier as well as a 
husbandman, and even the sacerdotal office was 
not hereditary. Later on, as society became more 
complex, the community was divided, much in the 
same way as in ancient Persia, into four classes, 
viz. Brahmans, or priests, ]^atriyas, or warriors, 
Vai^yas, or merchants, and Sfldras, or cultivators 
and servants, the last-mentioned consisting partly 
of half-breeds and partly of the black abongines 
who had been conquereu and brought into servi- 
tude. These classes were designated varna 
(‘colour’), and the term fdf* (‘caste’) was never 
applied to them. The distinctions involved by 
them, or at least by the first three, were neither 
so well marked nor so rigid as those of the modern 
caste system. A Ksatnja could become a Brah- 
man, or a BrShman a !^atriya ; and although a 
man was supposed to take his first wife from his 
own class, there was no binding rule to this efiect, 
while in any case he was free to take a second 
wife from a lower class. Amongst the Hindus, 
however, these four classes are regarded as the 
original castes. In the Institutes of Mann a 
separate origin is assigned to each, and all the 
better known castes existing at the time and place 
of the compilation of this great work are traced to 
various kinds of cross-breeding. > The NishSdas, 
or fishermen, e.g., are said to be descended from 
unions of BrS.hman men and Sfidra women (Mann, 
X. 8), while the Chandals are held to be the oflT- 
spring of Sudra men and Brfihman women (x. 12, 
16). That some castes have sprung from misce- 

f enation is known ; and examples of this have 
een given above. But it is quite certain that all 
castes have not originated in that way. We have 
already seen that most of them owe their origin 
to function, but that some are racial, being com- 
posed of tribes that have entered the fold of 
Hinduism, while others are descended from the 
adherents of various sects, and others are due to 
cross-breeding. This, however, merely shows the 
sources from which the existing castes have been 
derived. 

It is not so easy to say what gave rise to the 
caste system, or why social distinctions and obser- 
vances have acquired in India a rigidity to which 
there is no parallel anywhere else in the world. 
It is not possible within the limits of the present 
article to review the various theories which have 
been put forward in explanation of this pheno- 
menon. It must suffice to enumerate briefly the 
causes which, in the opinion of the ivriter, have 
given rise to it. In the first place, there was 
the prejudice, common to the Aryans and the 

1 Manu's Imtitutes was originally a local code compiled 
between the 6th and 2nd cent. B.c. by Tarious authors ot the 
Minava tribe of Brihmans. It only gradually obtained general 
acceptance amongst the whole body of Hindus. At the time in 
question caste was far less fixed than it is now, e.g. the ofl- 
spring of a Brahman father and a Sfidra mother could In the 
seventh generation rise to Brahmanical rank (ilanu, x. W). 
Various Instances of intermarriage between the members of 
different castes are met with in the llahdbhdrata, and it U 
there stated that In the Panjab a Brahman may become a 
Ksatriya, a VaUya, a SOdra, or even a barber. 
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various aboriginal tribes, against giving a daughter 
in marriage outside the tribal limits. There was 
also, after a time, amongst the Aryans, a strong 
feeling that it was desirable, so far as possible, 
to avoid intermarrying or eating with persons of 
lower social rank. There was a still stronger 
feeling amongst this fair race against any sort of 
social intercourse with the despised black abori- 
gines — a feeling which finds its counterpart at the 
present day in the attitude of the Boers towards 
the Kafirs. Some sections of the Aryans came to 
India with comparatively few women, and these 
were, perforce, compelled to take wives from 
amongst the aborigines. The children of such 
mixed unions held a lower position than those of 
pure race, and were, no doubt, divided amongst 
themselves, like the quadroons and octoroons of 
America. The rivalry amongst these half-breeds 
accentuated the already strong sense of racial 
cleavage. With the progress of Hinduism, social 
distinctions based on cmour^ and pride of race 
were complicated by further distinctions based on 
ceremonial practices, such as the observance or 
non-observance of certain rules of conduct and of 
certain restrictions in the matter of food and drink, 
while some pursuits were regarded as less reput- 
able than others. 

It Is not necessary to discuss here how for these considera* 
tlons of ceremonial purity were of Arj*an origin, or how far they 
were derived from tne aborigines amongst whom, at the present 
day, they are often well recognized. A Ebaria, for instance, 
will eat rice with no one but a member of his oivn family ; and a 
Mund&ri, after a long absence, may not enter his house onUl 
his wife has come out and washed lus feet, In token of her belief 
that, while away from home, he has done nothing to make him* 
self unfit to be a member of his community. i 

The result of the development of the ideas and 
prejudices enumerated above was that society 
gradually became divided into a number of well- 
marked groups. The tendency of the members of 
each group was to hold aloof from all outsiders, 
and the belief gradually gained ground that they 
were descended from a common source. It has 
already been stated that such an idea easily 
ains credence in India. With the growth of this 
elief in a common origin the tendency would 
steadily become stronger for each group to regard 
itself as a separate entity. Marriage and social 
intercourse between the different groups would 
thus tend to become more and more unusual ; and 
in a country like India, where so much regard is 
paid to custom, that which is unusual soon comes 
to he regarded as wrong and unlawful. 

The next, and crucial, stage in the development 
of the caste system had its origin amongst the 
fimctional groups. These groups or gilds gradu- 
ally organized themselves for craft purposes under 
paiichuyats, or councils of headmen. The primary 
duty of the panchayats was to settle all questions 
connected with the craft by which the members 
of the gild gained their living, and to prevent 
outsiders from competing with them ; but they 
radually arrogated greater powers to themselves, 
rst dealing with disputes netween members of 
the gild, and afterwards taking cognizance of all 
breaches of the social rules by which it was 
thought that the menihera of the gild ought to 
he guided. The Indian is distinguished from 
the European by his lack of personal indepen- 
dence. He is afraid to stand alone, or to do any- 
thing of which his society disapproves. He is in 
constant dread of offending his neiglibonrs ; and if 
by mischance he does so, he is easily induced to 
remove the cause of offence.* This lack of in- 
dependence, which accounts for the absence of any 
* To this day, amongst the higher castes, it is much easier to 
flna a husband for a girl of fair complexion than for one who is 
dark. 

® It is difllcult to say how far this characteristic is a cause, 
and how far an effect, of the caste system, hut it is certainly 
not wholly an effect, 


counter-demonstrations by loyalists during the 
earlier stages of the recent unrest in India, made 
it easy for the panchdyat, representing the gild as 
a body, to enforce on its individual members the 
views which were generally held regarding inter- 
course with persons outside the gild. Inter- 
marriage and commensality were thus in course 
of time prohibited absolutely, and the idea that 
each group was an entirely separate entity became 
stronger than ever. Hence arose, amongst the 
functional castes, the rigidity that distinguishes 
the Indian caste system from other social group- 
ings which at first sight seem to bear some resem- 
blance to it, such as the trade gilds of mediteval 
Europe, or the constitution of society which the 
Theodosian code sought to lay down for the 
Western Boman Empire in the early part of the 
5th century. The process of development was so 
slow and gradual that no one ever realized that 
any change had taken place. 

The example set by the functional groups was 
followed by other groiips, not consciously, hut 
merely through the influence which it had in 
stren^hening the already existing sentiments of 
social exclusiveness and developing the general 
feeling that any breach of established custom con- 
stituted an oftence which it was the duty of the 
community to take cognizance of. Caste in its 
present form thus became a universal feature oi 
the Hindu social system. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that even now the restrictions are greater 
and more readily enforced amongst the functional 
groups than amongst the higher castes, which 
have no panchayats. There are some exceptions 
(notably amongst the Brahmans of Bengal, who 
suffer from a peculiarly complicated and harassing 
series of restrictions on marriage), but these are 
due to special circumstances and not to a natural 
process of evolution. 

This final development of the caste system 
appears to have taken place, not in the Panj&b, 
which was first occupied by the Aryan tribes, but 
further east, possibly in the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha. Even at the present day, caste is far 
weaker in the Panjah than elsewhere, and it has 
obtained its fullest development, so far as the idea 
of pollution is concerned, amongst the Dravidians 
of Southern India, where a man of high caste must 
purify himself, not merely if he touches a man of 
very low caste, but even if he passes near him. 

It has often been said that caste is an invention 
of the Brahmans ; but this does not seem to he the 
case. The Brahmans have had a powerful voice 
in determining the relative rank of the different 
castes, hut they have not greatly concerned them- 
selves with their internal affairs or irith the pro- 
cesses of fusion and scission by which the castes of 
the present day have been evolved. The only 
Br&hmans interested in such matters are those 
who minister to the individual castes, and such 
Brahmans would seldom have much influence with 
the higher ranks of the sacerdotal community. 
To the high-class Brahman the only points of 
interest in regard to the great majority of castes 
are whether or no he may accept certain services at 
their bauds, and whether or no their touch or 
proximity pollutes. 

i6. Social precedence of <^te. — The Aryans, 
as we have already seen, prided themselves on 
their fair skins and fine features, and held in 
derision the black colour and coarse physiognomy 
of the earlier inhabitants. They regarded them- 
selves as far superior, not only to the aborigines, 
but also to the mixed breed resulting from unions 
between the two races. They claimed to he 
specially favoured of the gods; and in token of 
this their sons assumed the sacred thread at b 
ceremony of spiritual birth, performed befon 
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reaching the age of puberty, whence they Avere 
knouTi as ‘ twice-bom.’ The Aryans were mostly 
priests, warriors, and merchants, corresponding 
to the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas of 
Manu. There Avas a long struggle for pre- 
cedence betAveen the Brahmans, or priests, and the 
K§atriyas, or political leaders. In other countries 
a similar rivalry has generally resulted in the 
triumph of the temporal poAver over the spiritual, 
but in India the reverse naa been the case. The 
caste system, Avith its watertight compartments, 
has alAvays been adverse to the establishment of a 
regular political organization, while the great 
importance attached to religious rites and cere- 
monial observances has enabled the priestly caste 
to aggrandize itself to an extent Avholly unlcnoAvn 
elseAvhere. The supremacy of the Brahmans has 
noAV become one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Hinduism ; so much so, that orthodox 6udras of 
the old school avUI not break their fast until they 
have sipped Avater Avhich a Brahman has sanctified 
by dipping his toe into it. The K§atriyas take 
rank next to the Brahmans, and then the Vaisyas. 
As already explained, these terms are not genuine 
caste names, but various castes are recognized as 
falling Avithin their scope, and take rank accord- 
ingly. The Kliatris and Rajputs, for example, are 
held to be Ksatriyas, while the Aganvals and 
OsAvfils are regarded as VaiSyas. To this category 
also belong several castes, such as the Prabhus 
of Bombay and the Kayasths of Bengal, Avhose 
claims to be identified Avith the ancient K§atriyas 
are not fully admitted, but Avho, for all practical 
purposes, are alloived much the same status as 
if they Avere. Some, at least, of the ‘ twice-bom ’ 
castes contain, as Ave have seen, considerable non- 
Aryan accretions; but the process of absorption 
has been so gradual and imperceptible that their 
status has not been affected by it. 

The other castes fall broadly into two categories 
— the clean castes, Avith, in Northern India, a 
varying infusion of Aryan blood, Avhose members 
are more or less orthodox in their religious and 
social practices, and upon whom the ‘ tAvice-bom ’ 
depend for various domestic and other services 
Avhich are not of a degrading nature ; and the 
unclean castes of sweepers, basket-makers, field- 
labourers, etc. The latter are mainly aboriginal 
castes of the tribal type ; they entered the fold of 
Hinduism at a comparatively recent date, and are 
still more or less addicted to unorthodox practices. 
Within these tAvo main categories there are 
nnmerous gradations, according to the extent to 
which the religious observances ordained by the 
^astras are folloAved, the traditional occupation of 
the caste, and the material Avell-being of its 
members. 

The first great test of the social position of a 
caste is Avhether Brahmans Avill act as its priests, 
and if so, Avhat their status is in the hierarchical 
community. A Brahman loses in social estimation 
if he acts as priest to any but those of ‘ tAvice-bom ’ 
rank, but he is not actually degraded for perform- 
mg the priestly ofiice for castes regarded as clean 
Sudras. Castes that enjoy the serAuees of good 
Brahmans may thus at once be separated from 
those Avhose Brahmans are degraded. Similarly, 
those that are ministered to by degraded Brahmans 
rank higher than those that have no Brahmans at 
all. Another general criterion is whether the 
higher castes wul take food or water from a man 
of the caste under consideration. Certain castes 
are treated as clean in some localities where the 
higher castes have need of their services, and un- 
clean in others where they are not needed. Ganges 
water is less easily defiled than ordinary water, and 
may sometimes be taken when the latter may not. 
Similarly, food cooked with yAt (clarified butter) 


may often be taken where food cooked Avith Avatei 
is tabu. A great deal depends on Avhether Brah- 
mans will accept hospitality from a caste, and if 
so, Avhether they Avill eat all kinds of food in their 
houses, or only food cooked Avith ght. The estima- 
tion in Avhich the different castes are held is 
indicated by the order in AA'hich they are placed 
at public banquets at which Bralunans are present, 
and it is also reflected in the attitude of the 
barbers and Avashermen. The latter Avill not wash 
for the loAver castes, nor Avill the former shave 
them ; there are some, moreover, Avhom they Avill 
shave, but whose finger-nails they Avill not pare ; 
and others, again, Avhose finger-nails they Avill pare, 
but not the nails of their toes. The castes from 
Avhom Avater may not be taken may further be 
subdivided according to the degree to Avhich their 
touch or presence causes pollution. In some cases 
the touch of a low-caste man makes it necessary 
for a man of higher caste to bathe and change his 
clothes. In others, his entry into a house defiles 
all the water therein, Avhich must forthwith be 
throAvn aAvay. In others again, his touch defiles 
hukka water. Even Avells are regarded as polluted 
if certain loAv-caste men draAV water from them. 


Some loAV castes are regarded as so unclean that 
they may not enter the courtyards of the great 
temples, and in extreme cases they are compelled 
to live by themselves on the outskirts of the Aullage. 
Much depends on the ceremonial observances of a 
caste. Those that forbid Avidow re-marriage rank 
higher than those that permit it. The castes Avhose 
widows live an ascetic life enjoy a higher status on 
that account. The eating of beef, pork, and foAvls, 
and the drinking of Avine, tend to lower a caste m 
comparison Avith others Avhose members abstain 
from such things. 


The precise circumstances which determine the status ot a 
caste vary in different parts of the country. In some parts, for 
example, only the lowest castes allow widows to re-marry, while 
in others only the highest forbid them to do so. In some parts 
a man rvill not take water from any one of lower caste than bis 
own ; but elsewhere, notably in Nepil, people are not nearly so 
particular. In some parts, agsdn, as in Orissa, only the lowest 
castes will drink wine, while in others the practice Is nearly 
tmiversal. 

The racial considerations which have been referred to ss 
underlying the differences of sociol rank apply only to Northern 
India, where the inSuence assigned to them is supported by the 
evidence of anthropometry. The Aryans had One noses, while 
those of the Dravidians were broad ; and Blr Herbert Rlsley, 
after taking a great number of measurements of the features of 
diSerent castes, announced as one ot his main conclusions, that, 
as a rule, the sociol position of a caste varies inversely with the 
width of the noses of its members. This generalization, it should 
be pointed out, applies only to the castes in a particular area. 
A low-caste man in the Panj&b, where the Aiwan element Is 
strongest, would usually have a finer nose than ahigh-c^teman 
in Bengal, where almost oil castes have a large admixture of 
Mongolian blood. In the south there is little or no racial differ- 
ence between the high castes and the low ; and here the arrange- 
ment of social precedence is largely imitative. The priests have 
obtained the ns mo and rank of BrShmans. Military tribes, like 
the Razu, have gained recognition as K^triyos ; and traders, like 
the Komati, as VaiSyas ; while the inferior castes take the rank 
assigned to the groups in Upper India with similar occupations 
and social practices. The most noticeable difference is that in 
Southern India the lowest castes are regarded ns so unclean that 
they pollute even without touching. A Kaniyan, for example, 
causes pollution to a Brihman if he comes within 32 feet of him, 
and a Naj-ar is polluted ot a distance of 24 feet. Nearlj' one- 
fourth of the Hindus of the Madras Presidency belong to this 
category. 

17. Caste changes. — In view of the rigidity of 
the rules prohibiting intermarriage and 00m- 
mensalitybetAveen the members of different castes, 
it might be supposed that each group must be 
permanently separated from every otlier grouj), 
and that no changes can noAV take place. This, 
hoAvever, is not altogether coiTect. At the present 
day changes are rare, but they do occasionally 
occur, we have already seen how groups may be 
throAvn off from one caste and gradually joined to 
another. A section of a caste ^say Sariik) takes to 
a new occupation, such as Aveaving, in some locmity 
where the number of members of the Tftnti, or 
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regular weaving caste, is insufficient to meet the 
needs of the community. This section of the 
Sar&ks gets known as Saraki Tanti. In course of 
time the persons concerned come to regard them- 
selves as a sub-caste of Tanti, and assimilate their 
social practices to those of that caste ; their pan- 
chayats work, when occasion arises, in consultation 
with those of other Tanti suh-castes, and the 
connexion between them, in favourable circum- 
stances, becomes closer and closer until all traces 
of the original distinction are lost. There are some 
castes, such as the Cliasas and Khandaits of Orissa 
or the Kayasths and Sudras of East Bengal, which 
are nearly allied, though one ranks higher than 
the other. In such cases it is not unusual for 
members of the lower caste who rise in life to pass 
in course of time from the lower group to the 
higher. They begin by paying large sums for 
brides from the himer caste, and gradually become 
more and more closely associated with it, until, 
after several generations, their connexion with the 
lower caste is lost sight of, and they are regarded 
as genuine members of the higher. 

A considerable number of the castes of inferior 
status are willing to admit outsiders of higher 
social position who may wish to join their com- 
munity. In such cases the newcomer is adopted 
formally as a caste-brother, much in the same way 
as a man who has no son of his body takes one by 
adoption. Such cases, however, are very rare. 
They occur only when a man has been ejected from 
his own group, or when he is so infatuated with a 
girl of inferior rank that ho is •nulling to sacrifice 
everything in order to take her as his ■wife. 

w hen a caste is prosperous beyond its neighbours, 
its members often become discontented ■with the rank 
assigned to them, and seek to change it. They 
cannot dispute the theoiy that caste is permanent 
and immutable, for Hindu society would never 
listen to such a heterodox idea. They therefore 
enlist the aid of fiction. They claim to be de- 
scended from some source other than that pre'viously 
assigned to them ; and if they can induce the 
Brfihmans to endorse their claim, they often end 
by gaining general recognition for it, in spite of 
the opposition of rival castes who are adversely 
affectea by their change of status. 

In early times, rulers belonging to a low caste or 
to an aboriginal tribe were frequently, with the 
whole of their caste or tribe, promoted to K^atriya 
rank by their obsequious priests. Here again the 
aid of fiction was invoked. The most common 
device was to trace their origin to certain Ksatriyas 
who concealed their real status and assumed the 
guise of men of low caste in order to escape from 
ParaSurama, when that great Brahman protegonist 
was engaged in his attempt to extirpate the 
whole of the K§atriya race. When their political 
supremacy came to an end, these pseudo-lt§atriyas 
generally sank to their old position, saving such of 
their leaders as, by intermarriage, had succeeded 
in forming genuine Rajput connexions. There are, 
at the present day, many low castes whose claims 
to K^ataiya rank are a reminiscence of their former 
political ascendancy. 

In the days of Hindu kings, the relative rank 
of the different castes was determined W the ruler 
himself, usually after consulting his Brahmans j 
and ■without his sanction, which would be given 
only for special reasons, no caste was allowed to 
set up spurious claims. The British Government 
does not interfere in such matters ; and in various 
parts of the country numerous castes are taking 
advantage of its tolerance, and attempting to 
obtain a higher status than that which has hitherto 
been accorded ■to them. 

The Bengal Tells, for example, have largely' deserted their 
traditional occupation ol oil-pressing in lavour of trade, and are 


a fairly prosperous community. Under Warren Eastings, a high 
ofiicial, who belonged to their community, having amassed a 
great fortune, offered a muniffcent gift to the temple of Puri, in 
the hope of raising the status of his caste. The local priesti 
refused to accept the gift from a member of a caste which was 
then regarded os unclean. The would-be donor appealed to the 
pandits of Hooghly and Nabadwip, and persuaded them to decide 
that the Bengal Teli is a trading caste, deriving its name, not 
from tel, ‘ oil,’ but from the tula, or ‘ balance,' used by traders in 
their business. In consequence of this roling the Telia in Bengal 
proper are now regarded as a clean Sudra caste, but in other 
parts of India they are still regarded as unclean. These Bengal 
Telis are gradually changing their name to Till, while their 
ori^nal designation is being assumed by the Kalus, another caste 
of oil-pressers, whose social position is still very low. In the same 
Province the Chasi Kaibarttas pretend to be identical with the 
Mobisyn, an extinct caste of much respectability, 

i8. Modern disintegrating tendencies. — It is 
frequently said that the influence of British civiliza- 
tion is tending to break down the barriers of caste, 
and to a certain extent this is undoubtedly the 
case. With the advent of railways, the growth of 
trade, and the introduction of machinery, the old 
social organization has become unsuitable to modem 
conditions. Many of the old village industries 
have become unprofitable, while a great and grow- 
ing demand has sprung rm for labour in mines and 
mflls and workshops ox all kinds. In all directions 
people are deserting their traditional means of 
livelihood in favour of new and more profitable 
vocations, and a man’s caste is no longer, as it 
once was, a fairly certain index to his occupation. 
High castes and low are necessarily thrown to- 
getner in railway carriages, and in the crowded 
streets of big towns. It is impossible for a man of 
high caste on a journey to preserve that aloofness 
which he maintams in his own village, or to purify 
himself every time he comes in contact ■with men 
of low caste, or to be as particular as he should be 
in regard to what he eats and drinks. Conse- 
quently, on journeys and in towns the old rules 
are no longer rigidly observed. But there is no 
sign of any such relaxation amongst the masses in 
their ordinary village life. There they are jtmt as 
particular as ever they were. Amongst the higher 
and better educated classes there is, no doubt, a 
general feeling that many of the restrictions of 'the 
caste system are absurd. Away from home they 
wiU often indulge in food cooked by Muhammadans 
in the European style, including even beef ; and 
the more advanced ■will not hesitate to sit down to 
table, not only ■with Hindus of other castes, but 
also with Europeans and Muhammadans, although 
in their own homes the fear of giving oilence to their 
more orthodox caste-fellows leads them to observe 
the established rules and proprieties. So long as 
they do this, their laxity elsewhere is tacitly con- 
doned. 

Perhaps the strongest restraining influence 
hitherto has been that of the female members of 
the family. Brought up in seclusion and without 
much education, and seldom lea^ving home, the 
women of the family are tenacious of the old 
observances and restrictions, and regard any de- 
parture from them ■with the greatest disfavour. 
There have recently, however, been signs of a great 
change in the treatment of Hindu ladies of high 
caste. Follo^^ving the example of the Brahmos, 
Hindu gentlemen are now becoming anxious to 
give their daughters a good education. They are 
also beginning to perceive the evils of the parda 
system, whicli the Hindus adopted from the 
Muhammadans. The more advanced among them 
no longer hesitate to let their wives go unveiled 
when away from home, or when taking an evening 
drive. They have also of late, in Calcutta at leasts 
encouraged them to attend various meetings, mostly 
of a political character. It is now only a matter of 
time for females of the educated classes to appear 
freely in public ; and when they do so, the restric- 
tions of the caste system amongst the educated 
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classes, so far as ordinary social intercourse is 
concerned, are doomed. The uneducated masses, 
however, are far more conservative than the edu- 
cated few, and it maybe doubted whether they will 
quickly imitate their example in these matters. 
Nor is it likely that even the educated classes null, 
for many years to come, make much progress in the 
direction of emancipating themselves from the 
tangled matrimonial restrictions which are the 
essence of the caste system. It is true that girls 
of the higher castes, in many cases, are no longer 

f iven in marriage at so early an age as formerly, 
ut the improvement in this respect is perhaps due 
quite as much to the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining suitable bridegrooms as to a growing 
sense of the evils arising from child marriage. The 
most noticeable of the efTorts yet made to break 
doivn injurious rules is in connexion with child 
widows. In early times, young girls who had lost 
their husbands prior to cohabitation were allowed 
to many again. SubsMuently, however, they were 
forbidden to do so. The result is that aU over 
India large numbers of child widows are condemned 
to a life of celibacy and austerity. Educated 
opinion is beginning to recognize the folly and 
injustice of this rule, and cases sometimes occur 
in which virgin widows are allowed by their parents 
to marry again. The opposition to such marriages 
is still very strong, and comparatively few men 
have hitherto ventured to face it. The number, 
however, is increasing slowly, and it is perhaps 
only a matter of a few years for this harsh rule to 
disappear. In other directions there are few signs 
of relaxation. A man is under the same obliga- 
tions as ever to find a suitable bridegroom for his 
daughter, and the bridegroom price is, if anything, 
steadily rising. The evil is CTeat and well recog- 
nized, but it is one with which the community 
seems unable to cope. 

Two more tendencies to change remain to be 
noticed. Converts to Christianity or Muham- 
madanism are freely admitted to the society of 

E ersons professing those religions, but hitherto they 
ave been unable to resume their place amongst 
the Hindus, however much they might wish to do 
so. Educated Hindus have of late become very 
much alive to the fact that other communities are 
gro-wing at their expense, and a movement is in 
proOTess to enable persons who have left their 
ranks to return, and even to encourage them to do 
so. This movement has not yet perhaps made 
much headway, but at Etawah, in the United 
Provinces, nearly four hundred Rajputs, whose 
ancestors became Muhammadans in the time of 
Aurangzib, were recently taken back into caste, 
after an interesting ceremony of pmification. 

Lastly, the ascendancy of the Brahmans is not 
what it was. The spread of Western education has 
disseminated ideas of ejiuality, and men are no 
longer prepared to admit the superiority of their 
neighbours merely because they belong to a caste 
which is supposed to stand on a higher level. The 
higher castes no more enjoy special privileges or 
immunity from the ordinary tribunals. In the eye 
of the law all men are equal. The mau of low 
caste is no longer compellecf to leave the road when 
a man of high caste passes, or to shout out when 
walking at night to give warning of his approach, 
or, as was sometimes the case formerly, to paint on 
his forehead the emblem of his degrading occupa- 
tion. Education is no longer confined to the higher 
castes ; nor is there anything to prevent a man of 
low caste from becoming a schoolmaster, a pleader, 
or even a magistrate. Appointments under the 
British Government are given solely on the ground 
of merit, and without regard to considerations of 
caste. The Sastras, which were once die monopoly 
of the Brahmans, are no longer sealed books to the 


lower castes, many of whose members are quite 
competent to study them for themselves. Tuess 
changes are distasteful to many of the less liberal- 
minded among the higher castes, and they account, 
in part, for the hostility which some of them feel 
towards the present system of Government. 

19 . Caste and religion. — Although no one who 
is not a Hindu (or Jain) can belong to a Hindu 
caste, the fact remains that there is no necessary 
connexion between a man’s caste and his religious 
beliefs. He must submit to various rules and 
restrictions, and perform various ceremonies of the 
nature already indicated, but so long ns he does 
that, and does not openly dispute the supremacy 
of the Brahmans, or deny the truth of the Hindu 
Scriptures as a whole, he may believe (or disbelieve) 
what he likes, udthout let or hindrance, and ivith- 
out in any way injuring his social position or 
restricting the circle within which he can form 
matrimonial alliances. The fact is that caste is a 
social rather than a religious institution. It has 
grown up amongst the Hindus ; and so much is said 
about it in Hindu religious books that it is often 
very difficult to say where caste begins and religion 
en&. Hence has arisen the common, but mistaken, 
idea that caste is an invention of the Brahmans, 
and the still more common, but equally erroneous, 
belief that the Brahmans have taken the leading 
part in its evolution and in the elaboration of caste 
rules and restrictions. The BrShmans have un- 
doubtedly always done their utmost to advance 
their own interests and to make the supremacy of 
the hierarchy sure and undisputed. But the 
development of the other castes has been controlled 
and guided by their own headmen, advised, it may 
be, hj the caste Brahmans,* but otherwise quite 
independently, except in so far as, on rare occa- 
sions, they were compelled by some Hindu ruler, 
such as BallSla Sen of Bikrampnr, in East Bengal, 
to adopt some new rule or procedure. 

20 . Caste amongst other religious communities. 
— (1) Jaim. — Amongst the Jains, caste follows 
much the same lines as amongst the Hindus. 
There are, indeed, certain castes, such as the 
Agarwals and Osw&ls, some of whose members are 
Hindus, whUe others are Jains. This difference of 
religion does not operate as a bar to marriage ; _o 
Hindu Oswal, for instance, may marry one who is 
a Jain. In parts of Southern India the Jains 
appear to form a separate community of the nature 
of an ordinary caste. The number of these Jains 
is, however, very small. 

(2) Christians . — The Roman Catholic Missions 
in India allow their converts to retain their original 
caste distinctions, but this is forbidden by the 
Anglican and other Protestant Missions. The 
latter, however, have not always succeeded in 
wholly obliterating the distinctions of caste, and 
converts from the higher ranks of Hinduism are 
sometimes reluctant to eat with or many persons 
of inferior origin, especially in places where large 
numbers of converts were made at one time, as in 
Nadia during the famine of 1838. 

(3) Muhammadans . — The conventional dirision 
of Indian hluhnmmadans is into four groups : 
Shaikh, Saiad, Mughal, and Pathan. Persons who, 
at the present day, describe themselves as Mughals 
and Pathans are usually descended, at least on the 

1 The status of the Brihmans who act os priests to the lower 
castes varies with that of the castes to which they minister ; and, 
as has already been stated, the status of the latter depends 
largely on the extent to which they conform to the practices of 
the higher castes. It foilows that their own interest, ns wen as 
the bias derived from the study of the Sattrat, would lead these 
Brihmans to exert their influence in the direction of encourag- 
ing orthodoxy. But they are dependent for their livelihood on 
the castes to which they are attached, and the last word rests, 
not with them, hut with thecaste headmen. The greatnumber 
of unorthodox practices which still exist amongst many castes 
shows how small their influence really is. 
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male side, from immigrants belonging to these 
races, hnt no such inference can he drawn from 
the nse of the words Saiad and Shaikh. The real 
meaning of Saiad is a descendant of 'AlT, Muham- 
mad’s son-in-law, hy his wife Fatima, and a Shaikh 
is an Arab. In India, however, the former term is 
appropriated freely hy Muhammadans of any class 
umo have acquired wealth and a good social posi- 
tion, while the latter is often used indiscriminately 
by all local converts to Muhammadanism — and the 
majority of Indian Muhammadans are of this 
category — who do not belong to one or other of 
those functional groups of which no note is taken 
in the conventional classification of Muliammadans 
referred to above. This is especially the case in 
Bengal. In Northern India conversion to Islam 
does not so much affect a man’s social status, and 
many castes, such as Kajput, Gujar, and Jat, are 
divined into two sections, one consisti^ of Muham- 
madans and the other of Hindus. 'The so-called 
Shaikhs are for the most part cultivators. Many 
of those who claim the title are known to others 
by less complimentary names, such as Nao-Muslim 
or Nasya. 

The Muhammadans themselves recognize two 
main social divisions : AshrSf, or noble, including 
all undoubted descendants of foreigners and con- 
verts from the higher Hindu castes, and Ajlaf, or 
common people. The latter term comprises all 
local converts of low ori^, including most of the 
Shaikhs, and the various functional groups, such as 
Jolaha, or weaver; Dhunia, or cotton-carder; Khulu, 
or oil-preaser; Darzi, or tailor; Hajjfim, or barber; 
Kunjra, or greengrocer; and many others. These 
functional groups have paiichdyats who manage 
their afiairs, and who, in many parts, exercise 
almost as rigorous a control as the managieg body 
of a Hindu caste. Amongst the social ofiences of 
which they take cognizance are the eating of 
forbidden food, adultery, divorcing a_ -wife without 
due cause, making a false accusation against a 
caste-fellow, and marrying persons not belonging 
to the group. The same state of things prevails in 
Upper India amonpt those who have become 
Muhammadans witliout giving up their original 
caste distinctions. Such persons not only remain 
in their original social group, but also preserve 
most of the restrictions on social intercourse, inter- 
marriage, and the like, which they observed when 
still Hindus. Except in Upper India, the Muham- 
madans who do not belong to the above-mentioned 
functional groups, t.e. the Ashraf and the cultivat- 
ing Shaikhs, have usually no paiichdyats. They 
are thus more free to follow their own mclinations, 
and there are, therefore, fewer restrictions on 
marriage. The pride of blood amongst those of 
foreign descent is, however, considerable. They 
keep a careful record of their .traditions and family 
connexions, and it is the general practice for a 
Saiad to marry a Saiad, a Pathan a Pathan, and so 
forth. But so long as both parties belong to the 
Ashraf community, no slur attaches to mixed 
marriages. On the other hand, intermarriage 
between Ashraf and Ajlaf is reprobated, and it is 
seldom that a man of the higher class will give his 
daughter to one of the lower. It is not so objec- 
tionable for an Ashraf man to take a wife from 
amongst the Ajlaf, but he is looked down on if he 
does so, unless he has already one wife of his own 
class. Amongst the cultivating Shaikhs the restric- 
tions on marriage are slight. 

The extent of the control exercised by the 
paiichatfats in the case of the functional groups 
varies in different parts of the country ; but where 
it is fully developed the groups concerned constitute 
regular castes of the Hindu pattern. There are 
fewer restrictions on eating with members of other 
groups than there are amongst the Hindus ; but the 


rule that a man may not marry outside the limits 
of his own group or pass from one group to another 
is equally rigid. There is, however, this marked 
difference, that although a Darzi cannot become a 
Dhunia, or a Dhunia a Jolaha, there is no great 
difficulty in the way of a member of any of these 
groups who rises in life joining the ranks of the 
Shaifclis or even of the Ashraf. There is a well- 
known proverb, ‘Last year I was a Jolaha, this 

ear I am a Shaikh ; next year, if prices rise, I shall 

e a Saiad.’ A well-to-do man of a functional group 
uffil often drop the functional designation, call 
himself Shaikh, and, by dint of hospitality, secure 
for himself a circle of friends from the poorer 
members of the Ashrfif community. He will then 
marry into an Ashraf family, possibly of doubtful 
status, and his son may hope to be recognized as a 
true Ashraf. These changes are accompanied by a 
gradual change of name. A hypothetical Meher- 
ulla, for example, will become first Meheruddin, 
then Meheruddin Muhammad, and then Muham- 
niad Meheruddin. He will next prefix Manlvi to 
his name and add Ahmad, and will finally blossom 
into Manlvi Muhammad Meheruddin Ahmad. 

To sum up, it may be said that, though caste is 
unknown to the Muhammadan religion, it exists in 
full force amongst many of the Muhammadans of 
Upper India, and in all parts of the country 
amongst the functional groups that form the lower 
strata of the community. The other Indian 
Muhammadans, though they do not recognize 
caste, have, nevertheless, been so far influenced 
the example of their Hindu neighbours that 
they have become far more particular about their 
matrimonial alliances than are their co-religionists 
elsewhere. 
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CASUISTRY (Lat. casus, *a case,’ i.e. tech- 
nically, a case of conscience when conscience is in 
a strait between two or more courses, whether 
relative to action in the future or to blame- 
worthiness, greater or less, on account of past 
deeds). — i. Definition and scope. — 

On the general prinraple, * Do in Borne as the Romans do,’ 
casuistry may be descnbed as a particular development oJ 
accommodation (g.r.), although it does not represent this 
term in any ot its common usages. Modem science has taken 
the word over from theology. Thus we have accommodation 
in biology, when adjustment to environment modifies lunotion ; 
in psychology, a principle of accommodation operates when the 
mind alters its internal dimositions by acquislHons of new 
elements ; in vision, when the crystalline lens is adjusted for 
vision at difierent distances. But, prior to the oiscoveties 
which rendered these meanings possible, * accommodation ’ had 
been employed to designate attitudes in religion, or, strictly 
speaking, in theology. Primarily, the term had reference to 
the condescension of Divine grace to human frailty ; secondarily, 
to human relations connected with doctrinal interpretation. 
An initiate might expound a doctrine, not fully and unreservedly, 
but with reference to the preparation of his hearers to receive 
less or more of its import. As concerns catechumens, this 
procedure was earlier than Christianity, and possibly passed 
over into it from paganism, especially from the Mysteries (for 
NT examples of. Mk 4^, Jn 1612; Ac I6I-S 2117 W, 1 Co 32, He 612). 
In this sense the accommodation may be said to have bad a 
moral end — the gradual preparation ot the inexperienced to 
receive the whole truth. Incompetence was assumed, and the 
efiort was to proceed so that misunderstanding might be pre- 
vented. The young or the convert might very well fall into 
error unless the truth were accommodated to their immaturity 
or to their intellectual and moral condition. Plainly enough, 
two aspects are involved. There might bo a formal accommo. 
dation— in method, as by parable, metaphor, analogy; or 
there might be a material accommodation — of the kind illus. 
trated classically in the naturalism of the 18th cent, theological 
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rationalists (c(. G. T. Zacharia, Dost. Chr. in$titutio, 1773; 
D. F. Strauss, Dot Leben Jesu, 1835, Enp. tr.2 by Marian 
Evans, 1892). In both instances appiication of general prin- 
ciples to particular cases is involved. But, further, the 
aooommodation might serve, not simply to prepare the way for 
reception of the truth, but rather to conceai the truth. In 
this latter sense, many writers, particularly Protestants, would 
view casuistry as a case of accommodation. But the subject is 
so large, and has been surrounded with such misconception, 
that it must be treated upon its own merits. 

Thanks to its historical association with the 
‘ Probabilism ’ (see Equiprobabilism) of the 
Jesuits, and to the powerful influence of Pascal’s 
Les Provinciahs (1657), the technique of casuistry 
has almost disappeared from view in the Protestant 
world as an integral part of scientific ethics. The 
decisive terms to which an authority so great as 
Hamack commits himself may serve to show 
why : 

•The comprehensive ethical handbooks of the Jesuits are in 
part monstra of abomination and storehouses of execrable sins 
and filthy habits, the description and treatment of which pro- 
voke an outer}' of disgust. The most shocking things are here 
dealt with in a brazen-faced way by unwedded priests as men 
of special knowledge, not with the view of calling down with 
prophetic power upon the burden of horror a heavier burden of 
judgment, but often enough with the view of representing the 
most disgraceful things as pardonable, and of snowing to the 
most regardless transgressors a way in whioh they may still 
always obtain the peace of the Church. . . . Since the seven- 
teenth centur}’, forgiveness of sins in the Catholic Church has 
become to a large extent a highly refined art: one learns how 
to receive confession and give the fitting absolution, as one 
learns the art of speculation in the exchange * (Hitt, of Dogma, 
Eng. tr. vil. 101 ff. J of. vi. 160, 163 f., 169, 243 f., 255 f., 305 f.). 

On the practical side, too, the desuetude of con- 
fession, consequent upon the rejection of penance 
as a sacrament, has tended strongly to extrude 
overt casuistry from current moral theory; as 
concerns system, it seems superfluous. Accord- 
ingly, it is pertinent to recall that, although in its 
scientific aspect ethics is, strictly speaking, an 
integral part of speculative philosophy, invohdng 
constant reference to the fundamental problem or 
reality, its relation to practice is such that the 
question of the connexion between the ideal and 
particular courses of action cannot but arise, even 
if the name of casuistry may have lapsed from 
usage. The difficulties itwas employed to designate 
persist still ; they have altered their purview 
greatly, but they have not therefore disappeared 
(cf. E. H. Bradley, ‘Some Remarks on Punishment,’ 
in IJE iv. [April 1894] p. 209 f., despite what is 
said in Principles of Logic, 1883, p. 247 f.). Even 
admitting that the moral judgments which guide 
the average man exhibit the universal in the parti- 
cular, it remains tnie, nevertheless, that cases of 
dubiety do occur, when more or less specific 
reference to the ideal becomes necessary. For 
instance, granted that the end be good, what are 
the best means towards its realization 1 (cf. T. H. 
Green, Works, ii. 308 f., 335 f., 399 f., 427 f., 486 f., 
512 f., 636 f.). And if the ideal end be complex, 
in the sense that it is capable of analysis into 
factors, questions emerge identical in principle 
■with those of the subtleties symptomatic of the 
lower casuistry, and based on that higher, broader 
casuistry which grows inevitably from the indis- 
soluble relation between the individual and the 
social consciousness. The least edifying examples 
may be found in some contemporary ‘problem’ 
plays and novels: we have a right to anticipate 
a scientific exhibition of others from professed 
moralists (cf. L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 
1906, vol. i. ch. i., and Summary, p. 364 ; vol. ii. chs. 
■vi.-'viii.) and sociologists. Indeed, this is part of 
the important problem of ultimate validity, as 
contrasted with the historical problem of relative 
origin in time. A recent writer of notable acute- 
ness has said : 

* So far as Ethics allows itself to give lists of virtues or even 
to name constituents of the Ideal, it is indistinraishable from 
Casuistry. Both alike deal with what is general, in the sense 
in whl^ physics and chemistry deal with what is general. ... 
Tor Jnst as physics cannot rest content with the discovery 


that light is propagated by waves of ether, but must go on to 
discover the particular nature of the ether-waves corresponding 
to each several colour; so Casuistry, not content with the 
general law that charity is a virtue, must attempt to discover 
the relative merits of every different form of charity. Casuistry 
forms, therefore, part of the ideal of ethical science : Ethics 
cannot be complete without it. The defects of Casuistry are 
not defects of principle ; no objection can be taken to its aim 
and object. It has failed only because it is far too ditfioult 
a subject to be treated adequately in our present state of know- 
ledge. The casuist has been unable to distinguish, in the 
cases which he treats, those elements upon whioh their value 
depends. Hence he often thinks two cases to be alike in respect 
of value, when in reality they are alike only In some other 
respect It is to mistakes of this kind that the pernicious 
influence of such investigations has been duo. For Coauistr}' 
is the goal of ethical investigation. It cannot be safely at- 
tempted at the beginning of our studies, but only at the end ' 
(G. K Moore, Principia Ethica, 1903, p. 4 !.). 

Whenever moral norms have attained such de- 
finite formulation that they may, or must, be made 
objects of reflexion, difficulties cannot but arise 
regarding their application in particular cases; 
and tiie term ‘ casuistry ’ indicates the systematic 
treatment of such cases with a view to their 
resolution before action, or, after a given action, 
to determine its relative ^ilt or excusability — all 
irith reference to the nnita^ ideal. The nature 
of the ideal occupies a pivotal position, and, 
according as it is conceiveu, the casuistry 'will be 
broader and progressive, or merely technical and 
apt to engender evasion. It is also well to re- 
member that these studies have no inseparable 
connexion ■with religious or theological contro- 
versy, just as Physiology, as a pure science, has 
no necessary connexion ■with rival systems of 
Therapeutics, and is not affected by errors in the 

hysician’s practice. More pointedly, casuistry 

oes not presuppose the confessional, or imply 
a system vraereby the least possible requirement* 
necessary to permit an act to pass bare muster 
are set forth as of design. For example, every one 
who is called upon to write a ‘character’ for a 
servant, or a ‘ certificate ’ on behalf of an applicant 
for a scholastic or other appointment, or to frame 
an advertisement of goods for sale, must face 
casuistical questions more or less ; so must parents 
in training their children, physicians in advising 
their patients, la^wyers in protecting their clients, 
judges in determining the import of statute law, 
merchants in conforming to the ‘ custom of the 
trade,’ and average men in their daily relations 
with their kind. 

Thus the term ‘casuistry’ may be used in two 
senses: (1) In the broad ethical sense it indi- 
cates rational, and, too often, somewhat empirical 
analysis of particular problems incident to human 
conduct — of well-marked classes of cases (e.g, ■vivi- 
section, treatment of habitual criminals — ought 
they to be eliminated by law ?), These problems 
arise inevitably when a rule either seems to miss 
provision for a special case, or requires fresh 
interpretation relative to a combination of cir- 
cumstances that either are without obvious pre- 
cedent or are very exceptional. Regarded^ in 
this way, the procedure has no necessaiy connexion 
with the sinister meaning commonly associated with 
it in the popular mind. For instance, when a 
culture (or civilization) happens to be in a stage 
of transition, old conventions, conseerated support 
of conduct, may have been undermined, and, 
newer judgments being fluid as yet, numerous 
occasions of dubiety may arise, as during the 
Sophistic age in Greece, or during the Renaissance 
(Machiavelli). Similarly, when positive law has 
reached definite embodiment, combinations _ of 
circumstances must arise to which the application 
of the legal letter is by no means clear. Hence 
the_ necessity for ‘judge-made’ or ‘case’ law, 
which plays so prominent a part in the judicia) 
proceedings of modem peoples. Further, dilB- 
culties often occur in the life of the average man, 
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when it Is needful for him to be fully ;persuaded 
in his own mind — when he reverts to his clergy- 
man or lawyer for advice. In them likewise the 
broader casuistry has an ofBce to perform, even 
although we do not so designate it. Probabilities 
and possibilities have to be considered before the 
fact ; after it, unforeseen sequels may well raise 
questions of blameworthiness. Now, lawyer and 
physician, and, in a different way, the clergy, 
can refer to a fixed or external body of know- 
ledge, of customary writ, whence to set out. The 
moralist is hardly in the same situation, so 
casuistry too often conies to possess a different 
meaning when his advice is required. Jeremy 
Taylor’s definition of conscience shows why : 
‘ Conscience is the Mind of a Man governed by 
a Buie, and measured by the Proportions of Good 
and Evil, in Order to Practice ; viz. to conduct 
all our Relations, and all our intercourse between 
God, our Neighbours, and ourselves : that is, in all 
moral actions ’ [Ductor Dubitantium [1660], bk. i. 
rule i.). The bare terms of this strange defini- 
tion — Rule, Good, EvU, Relations, God, Neigh- 
bours — demand extensive elucidation ; whereupon 
the broader casuistry arises. 

(2) In the narrower and more technical sense, 
casuistry presupposes (a) the existence of external 
rules, nomistic opinions, or systematic prescrip- 
tions (especially the last ) ; and (b) individual cases, 
peculiar to separate persons at particular times, 
when the approved sanctions seem doubtful or 
silent, or require elucidation with a view to the 
justification of exceptions. It deals here with 
means of action in relation to ends, and there 
is no reason why it should confine itself to abnor- 
malities, as many seem to suppose. This procedure 
may lead readily, however, to that over-subtle 
discussion of the ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness’ of 
single acts, with reference to minimum require- 
ments of an ecclesiastical or other code, which has 
come to be associated mth casuist^ as its dis- 
tinguishing (and dangerous or pernicious) feature. 
The present writer records it as a personal opinion 
that, owing to the whole nature of the ethical 
theory approved within the Latin obedience, this 
tendency can hardly be eradicated j some Roman 
Catholics lean to this view themselves. Hence 
the sinister implications of the term ‘casuistry,’ 
as in the parallel case of ‘ sophistry.’ For, without 
doubt, these prudent, mechanical analyses or 
adjustments oi pros and cons, with their mental 
reservations, probabilities, and expectations that 
ends may justify means, may descend easily to 
the level of verbalism or hair-splitting, and result 
in a relaxation of principle distasteful to the 
moral standard of an age, and calculated to 
confuse the sense of right which governs the 
plain man almost automatically in tlie ordinary 
relations of life (cf. ‘'rheSorbonne Condemnation,’ 
in the Corpus Doctrinae, ed. by C. M, PfafT, 1718). 
This, in turn, may oflfer justification of acts in 
conflict with the conscientious scruples of the 
community. The reference to the ideal becomes 
obscured, and, this stage reached, an5'thing may 
happen. But this is reducing the matter to the 
level of a practical art. Thus the dubious asso- 
ciations of casuistry, especially for the modem 
mind, arise : it is held to depend upon an appeal 
to external sanctions. 

Taken in this, the narrow ecclesiastico-technical 
sense, casuistry can be no more than an appendage 
of ethics, a purely secondary or, at best, supple- 
mentary division. It does nothing to elicit or 
formulate the nature of etljical principles, nothing 
to elucidate the psychological character of motive, 
nothing to ground or guarantee the objective 
validity of norms, nothing to clarify the basis 
of responsibility and obligation ; in a word, it 
VOL. in. — 16 


presupposes theological ethics, and, this done 
confines itself to subjective and individual con- 
siderations, in the light of a pre-existent system. 
Now, ethics, m such, may formulate itself so 
as to leave little, if any, room for technical 
casuistryj as has been the fact with the main body 
of scientific ethics, particularly since Kant. On 
the other hand, ethics may eventuate into a de- 
partment of theology, and become a kind of 
translation into human language of laws regarded 
as given by an extra-mundane creator- judge. This 
view maintains itself in the Latin Church, and 
ofiers scope for technical casuistry in the sense 
now under consideration. Here, once more, cir- 
cumstances alter cases profoundly; for, thanks 
to the practical needs of the Counter-Reformation, 
we may trace even a third, and narrowest, accept- 
ation of the term. When the fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) made confession of sin obligatory 
upon the faithful at least once a year, the necess- 
ity for a ‘science’ which would adjust cases to 
‘ penance ’ or to guiltiness became clamant. Hence 
Moral Theology was developed in the Latin 
Church, and casuistry took its place as the most 
important element in what might be termed, 
without ofience, the science and art of the con- 
fessional. As a direct consequence, there arose in 
the 17th cent, the great controversy between 
‘Rigorists’ and ‘Laxists,’ which brought casuistry 
into disrepute as a bulwark of tergiversation, and 
an incentive to, or at least justihcation of, evil- 
doing. The need to win men back to the bosom of 
the Church intensified this movement. Obviously 
enough, an outsider cannot pronounce with deci- 
sion on the practice of an o^anization so extensive 
and complex as the Latin Church, wherein many 
shades of usage and theory may co-exist. Never- 
theless, it is probably true that the present position 
within the Latin obedience dates from 1803, 
when the Congregation of Rites, confirmed by 
Pope Pius VII., found the Theologia Moralis (1756) 
of St. Alphonsns (Alfonso Maria de Liguori, 1696- 
1787) free from matter deserving censure, that 
is, of ‘ extrinsic ’ probability. While there is 
room for divergence — by less or hy more — from his 

S robabilism (as by J. H. Newman ; cf. his 
)gia [London, 1882], p. 273f.,_and note G), 
it* may be said that, in the Latin obedience, 
casuistry has proceeded with reference to Liguorian 
norms. In any event, he was the lost uHter 
on Moral Theology to be canonized (1839), and 
declared a Doctor of the Church (1871). 

The objections to the Latin view raised by other 
Christians, especially outside Anglicanism, may be 
put very summarily as follows : In its form the 
Latin conception is held to be external, and 
legalistic — therefore, necessarily fragmentary, or 
devoid of unitary inner principle. In its content 
it is held to be ascetic, or based upon a dualism 
between the spirit and the flesh. Consequently, it 
is negative in its attitude towards the world ; 
and equivocal, because it contemplates a twofold 
standard — one for the average man, another for 
the ‘ perfect.’ As a result, it is said to entangle 
itself in a maze of prescriptions that interpose 
between the individual ivill and God’s will. 
Quite obviously, the two conceptions proceed 
from antagonistic theories of the nature of the 
Christian religion as a whole. The Latin posi- 
tion affirms that the proper regulation of moral 
activity lies with an institution designed super- 
naturally to aid individuals, to be the keeper of 
their conscience, because the sole depository and 
interpreter of the only possible, the only Diidne, 
authoritative norms. The Reformation contention 
is that personal subjection to the will of God bestows 
that smf-devotion from which alone right moral 
action can proceed. The non-Catholic Christian 
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cannot admit that tvro contrary actions can be 
duties equally ; nor can he do more than his duty 
(of. Supererogation) ; nor can he entertain the 
idea that some actions are unmoral — ^^vithout 
moral import (cf. Adiaphorism). Hence the need 
for technical casuistry disappears. 

To sura up : whenever men realize their separa- 
tion from, or conflict with, the operative norms of 
the social whole, and, in their strait, appeal to 
‘ conscience,’ it may be affirmed that ‘conscience’ 
and casuistry, on a broad scale of ideal reference, 
become correlative, even although no method of 
casuistical procedure with reference to particular 
cases may have emerged on the basis of reflective 
or dogmatic system. Eeference to a moral ideal 
appears in practice, and this after no merely 
utilitarian fashion. Accordingly, the narrower 
interpretations of our term would appear to depend 
upon a more or less marked collocation of institu- 
tional issues in a civilization, rather than upon 
definite reference to an ideal. Means come to 
throw ends into the shade. In a word, the 
more self-conscious casuistry grows, the more its 
dangerous qualities tend to assert themselves. A 
glance at the history of moral efibrt in this 
connexion may suffice to illustrate this. Prior to 
the Christian era, casuist^ in the broad sense 
dominates the field, except in Judaism. After the 
solidification of the organization of the Church, 
the broad sense maintains itself still, hut with 
tendencies to the narrower and more technical 
procedure, which culminate, under the influence 
of inner movements and of external historical 
events, in the 17th century. Thereafter, in modem 
thought, the broad, ideal sense reasserts itself, 

2 . Historical outlines. — (a) Greek, — Casuistry, 
in the narrow theologico-moral sense, could not 
play any distinctive rdle during the characteristic 
penods of Greece, because the conception of ‘ con- 
science’ (<rwelSn(ris) did not achieve determinative 
development before the age of Stoicism. The yvCiOt 
ireaurdv of Heraclitus, and even <ru<ppo(r6yT), fall short 
of the self-condemnation integral to ‘conscience.’ 
It is true that ‘ moral consciousness,’ in something 
more than the Aristotelian sense of recognition, 
may he traced sporadically from time to time ; 
e.g. in Homer (H. vi, 417, xvii. 234 ; Od. ii. 138), 
and in the Orators, especially Antiphon {e.g. Or. 
ii. y. 3, iii. 5. 9) ; but the attitudes are incidental 
rather than normative. Casuistry (cf. Plato, 
Euthyd. 7 E), in the broad sense described above, 
reared its head only when the older polytheistic 
religion had sunk with many to the level of super- 
stition, and Avhen, therefore, the search for another 
ideal began (6th cent. B.O.). Aristophanes, the 
Sophists, Socrates, Euripides, Plato, and their 
circles, furnish the illustrative material. The 
Nomothetce and the poets {e.g. Simonides) were 
the traditional authorities (cf. Homer, II. xvi. 
386 f. ; Hesiod, Works and Dags, 225 f., 276 f. ; 
Theognis, 205 f.; Pindar, 01. xiii. 6f.; Xenophon, 
Symp. iii. 6). By the 5th cent, the force of their 
teaching abated, because it lacked the pliancy 
demanded by unprecedented circumstances and 
situations (cf. Jleyer, Gesch. d. Alierthiims, 1901, iiL 
436 f.). It had been deterrent rather than origin- 
ative, and its uninspiring utilitarian reference 
palled (cf. Pindar, Pyth. xi. 62 f. ; Plutarch, Solon, 
27). Similarly, its intimate relation with, almost 
dependence upon, ■written law (cf. Alschines, c. Tim. 
efl; Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1137 A, 16; Plutarch, 
Lye. 8f.) tended to stereotype it. New develop- 
ments gave rise inevitably to the idea of a higher, 
unwritten and ideal, law, which appeared in the 
dramatists (cf. e.g. zEschylus, Sttpp. 707 ; Sophocles, 
Ajax, 1130, 1343, (Ed. Tyr. 863f.), and was pre- 
sented on a large scale in Antigone (cf. Xenophon, 
Mem. rv. iv.). Hence, by an easy transition, we 


come to the doctrine of the Sophists, that laws, 
with morals as their appanage, are no more than 
conventions. And the fountainhead of ‘con- 
science,’ in any sense understood by the Greeks, is 
to be found in the opposition between (piffn (nature 
as the basis of law) and v6pot (convention as the 
basis of law). When, with the great philosophers, 
investigation passed from the cosmos to man, the 
problem of ultimate sanctions could not but 
emerge, and the utilitarianism of the old view 
offered a point of departure by lending colour to 
the aphorism, ‘Justice is the interest of the 
stronger.’ ‘Law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often forces us to do many things contrary to 
nature ’ (Hippias, in Plato, Protag. 337 C ; cf. 
Xenophon, Cyrop. I. vi. 31 f.). The casuistry of 
opportunism ensued among the Sophists, especi- 
ally, in all likelihood, the Eristics. Neverthmess, 
the hints dropped by the greater Sophists about 
the necessity for system in morals, as about the 
inner and outer factors of the ideal, occasioned 
lively discussion, thoroughly casuistical (after the 
broader sense) in princi^e. Doubtful issues were 
conceived clearly with reference to the basis of the 
ideal ; the fact of opposition in morals became a 
common-place, as we can see plainly from Euripides 
{e.g. how reconcile his statements in Ion, 884 f., 
frag. 49, frag. 86, and frag. 511 ? Cf. Bacchce, 
882). Thus the idea of a tpixLS &vepuT[vri was pre- 
cipitated. Casuistical questions were ventilated, 
about the State and the family, friendship, worldly 

f oods, slavery, suicide, lying, oaths, and the like, 
ut, as a rule, with the obj ect of attaining some fresh 
interpretation of the ideal. It was not a simple 
case of conflicting rules, each eirioying the same 
universality. Possibly, Plato’s Gorgias indicates 
a turning-point (of. Gomperz, Gr. Denker, ii. 277 f. 
[Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 342 f.]). Morality is now illumb 
nated by reason, and man is show that the origin 
of ideals lies in his own nature, like their sanc- 
tion. Thus there is a self-likening to the Divine 
(cf. Plato, Thecet. 176 A). Alcidamas (4th cent.) 
refers to some such ideal when he says, ‘ The Deity 
has made all men free ; Nature has enslaved no 
man’ (cf. Gomperz, i. 324 [Eng. tr. i. 403]). 
Thanks to Plato, the most real has become the 
most knowable {Pep. 477 A), and so the highest 
activity of the spirit furnishes the guarantee that 
casuistical questions can occur omy when more 
explicit development of the ideal is in progress 
(Plato, Prot. 343 A, Laws, 875 D, 966 D). Life is 
not tortured by that absolute separation between 
‘ought’ and ‘is’ which leads to the conception of 
morality as embodied in a number of rules all 
equally authoritative and universal. And so, 
apart from questions {e.g. Aristotle, Eth. Nic., bk. 
iii.) that seem to us as if they savoured of narrow 
cas'uistry (like the position of women, personal 
purity, slaveij), the absence of dislocation between 
the ideal spirit and the real career, so evident in 
the Greek ethos {cf. Aristotle, Met. 0S2b), restricts 
casuistry in the main to those larger vital problems 
that must accompany further definition of the 
ideal itself (Plato, Pep. 600 C f.). 

(6) Hebrew. — Having regard to the position 
occupied by the Law in Judaism, it is not surpris- 
ing tnat casuistry resulted, and wielded extensive 
influence from time to time. Por, in Judaism, the 
Laiv may be said to fill a place parallel with that 
of dogma in Christianity. But the primary sources 
for the subject are so vast and tortuous, and 
demand such special linguistic. knoivledge, that no 
more than general hints are feasible here. _Ic 
seems fair to say that, on the whole, Jewish 
casuistry provides an admirable example, on a 
large scale, of the possible oscillation beriveen 
reference to a living, ethical ideal, and minute, 
often clever, sometimes puerile, interpretations of 
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traditional rules. At tire present time, the leaders 
of Reformed Judaism represent the former, while 
Conservative, in many ways reactionary, Rahbinism 
represents the latter. Sunilarly, the view of the 
operation of the Law in Palestine when Jesus 
appeared, held hy such scholars as Schiirer {GJV* 
ii. §§ 22-30) and Bousset (Bel. des Jvdent.J 1906), 
emphasizes the narrower casuistry ; that insisted 
upon by Jewish investigators, like Scheohter (JQB 
xf. 626 f.) and F. Perles (Bousset’ s Die Beligion . . . 
hritisch untersuchtf 1903), illustrates the higher 
casuistical principle in the development^ move- 
ment always associated with the expression of an 
ethical idea! (cf. J. Elbogen, Die Betigionsanschau- 
ungen d. Pharisaermit besonderer Beriicksichiigung 
d. Begriffe Gott und Mensch, 1904 ; Chwolson, Das 
letzte Passamahl Christi u. d. Tag s. Todes^, 1892, 
App. ; FriedlSnder, Die relig. Beiocgungen inner- 
kalb d. Judenthnms im Zeitalter Jesu, 1905). The 
Law, as the embodiment of the ideal, is formulated 
in many OT passages (e.g. Jer 31®^, Ps 37** 
119**'-). The central conception is that human 
insight fails to suffice either for solution of_ the 
problems inseparable from life or for the decisive 
revelation of the Divine will. As a consequence, 
these recurrent problems must always he re-inter- 
preted in the light of the norm which remains 
supreme from age to age ; and, as a corollary, 
the ideal itself is the subject of continuous, and 
more explicit, affirmation. On the other hand, 
the vicissitudes of the Jeudsh people, after their 
deportation to the Euphrates-Tigris region, and, 
later, after the destruction of the national theocracy 
by Titus, produced circumstances favourable to' 
minute elaboration of the Law, and to its use as an 
external framework to preserve the religious and 
racial unity of the scattered folk. Thus casuistry 
arose and, according as concomitant events varied, 
played a greater or a lesser r61e. Provisions, con- 
lormahle to changed conditions of life, were heaped 
up endlessly, and experts were needed to render 
ethico-judicial decisions. Thus a vast amorphous 
mass of regulations and decisions grew, by 
accretion, during centuries. Following Aristotle’s 
ethical principles to a lar"e extent, Maimonides 
(1133-1204) attempted to call order from this chaos, 
especially with regard to personal conduct in 
relations with others ; and he may be said to have 
reinstated the idealistic reference. However suc- 
cessful at the moment, his methods were not 
destined to full fruitage till Spinoza, Solomon 
hlaimon, Moses Mendelssohn, and the contem- 
porary Reform movement. Indeed, they stimulated 
the half-opposition of Nachmanides (1194-1270), 
who paved the way for the domination of the 
Frencn school, which held casuistical study of 
the Talmud to be an end in itself. The extreme 
development of hair-splitting casuistry dates from 
Jacob Poliak (1460-1541), the chief originator of 
tiie procedure known as Pilpul, or ‘spicing’ the 
Law by ingenious disputation. This was essenti- 
ally a method of dialectical interpretation, fertile 
in far-fetched analyses and combinations, often 
productive of pitiful sophistry; and, as a rule, 
pursued for its omi sake, uithout distinctive 
reference to moral ends. Although it doubtless 
arose from that renewed interest in the Law due 
to the less hopeless condition of European Judaism 
after the middle of the 15th cent., fts theoretical 
(often anti-cultural) tendencies became stumbling- 
blocks to Jewish development; it can hardly be 
alleged that they operated to the same practical 
consequences as Jesuitical casuistry. Yet, in spite 
of this, the ideal ethico-religions conception of the 
Law never died out — the intrinsic value of the 


pcreon asserted itself as superior to external regu- 
lations (cf. Travers Herford, Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash, 1903, p. 7f.). 


* It was the study as well as the fulfilment of the Law which 
prevented the Jews from sinking in the scale of manhood, 
throughout the middle ages, intellectually and even morally. 
Like every other ideal, it bad its evil side, and was capable of 
lamentable perversions: ideally, the study of the law is 
equivalent to the study of perfect truth : practically, it is often 
the study of puerilities : the evolving of juridic hair-splittings 
upon the one band, and fantastic and disordered imaginings 
upon the other’ (Monteflore, Hibbert Ltclurts 11892), p. Os,- 
cf. Schechter’s Appendix), 

From the 18th cent. Aufldarung, where Moses 
Mendelssolm’a influence was pivotal, a return to 
the higher principle mnst be traced. And, for 
Reformed Judaism, the Law is an ideal which, like 
other ideals, is the subject of progressive interpre- 
tation, thus involving the broader principle of 
casuistry. Reason, in the form of goodness, alone 
prefigures the Divine norm. 

(c) Muslim. — ^Like Judaism, Muhammadanism 
embodies an elaborate wstem of casuistry applying 
to all sides of life. This is to be found in the 
development of Muslim law. Although the 
Prophet’s position as God’s representative made 
any decision of his absolutely valid, local con- 
ditions left a wide margin for opportunism, and 
Muhammad was an eclectic in these matters. 
Local usage at Medina necessitated certain abate- 
ments ; so too did the Rabbinical-Roman law- 
observed by the Arabian Jews, the commercial 
law of Mecca, and so forth. Thus, after his death, 
when the Muslim law came to be codified, aU the 
conditions productive of accommodation were 
gathered together. For, if the Qur’an failed, 
decisions of tlie Prophet, preserved by his disciples, 
might avail ; if not, then the common law of the 
community was there ; and if none of these 
availed, then the judge might place his _ own 
construction upon the case. Accordingly, inter- 
pretation, probable and speculative, of the usage 
of the Prophet came to be a * science,’ and conflict 
of ‘sayings’ formed the basis of casuistical pro- 
cedure. Later, a broad opposition arose betw-een 
those who appealed to tradition and those who 
desired to systematize the law. _ This in itself 
prepared the way for familiarity with compromise. 
And, as Muslim conquest widened, the operation 
of Roman law had to be taken into account. "With 
the advent of the Umayyad dynasty, the old law 
of Muhammad came to be more and more a religio- 
ethical system, governing the personal lives of 
good Muslims. Under the Abbasids the four great 
schools arose which formulated the norms that 
still rule the Muhammadan world. 'The general 
result has been that there is a casuistical code 
applicable to private affairs, and, alongside this, 
the law of the land. The former is sacred, and 
provides the definite prescriptions from which the 
necessity for casuistical interpretation proceeds. 
The situation is not unlike that of medisevnlism, 
where the canon law and the king’s law furnished 
what might be called private and public codes, and 
the more private application of the former rendered 
it inevitaijly more casuistical in the moral sense. 
That is to say, it governed relations primarily 
moral rather than legal. Cf. Law (Muham.). 

Further information may be found in the following : 1. Gold- 
ziher, lluham. Studien, f. and ii. (18S9-00); Et Sachan, Zur 
alUtUn Gescli. d. muham. Sechts (1870); Th. W. Jnynboll, 
Bandteidin^ tot de KennU ran de Moham. Wet (1903, Germ. tr. 
1909); von Kremer, CuUurgesch d. Orients unter d. Chalifen, 
i. 470 f. (1875-77); Hughes, DI, p. 285 f, (1890); M. Hartmann, 
Derlstam (1909); the best review of the subject is to be found in 
D. B. ifacdonald. The Development of liusUm Theology, 05-117 
(1903); see alsoart. 'hlahommedan Lave,' in further biblio- 

graphy in Bulletin of the A'eie York Public Library, Jan. 1907. 

(cf) Christian. — ^Thanks to its Jndaistic origin, 
we find casuistry in Christianity from the begin- 
ning (cf. EDB i., s.v. ‘Conscience’). But the 
I several NT issues (e.g, Mt 5*"- 6*S Lk 14"-, 
1 Co 7“’ fl*'*-) presuppose the existence of that 
higher ideal whose principles St. Paul states 
(Ko 12*). The urgency of casuistical difficnltiej 
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admits of little doubt, as we know from the out- 
break of Antinomianism [q^.v.) in the primitive 
communities of Asia Minor and Greece, which 
vexed the Apostle’s soul (cf. Jowett, St, Paul's 
Epp. to the These., Eoinans, Gal., 1894, i. 76 f., ii. 
338 f.). As the Epistle of Barnabas says, a little 
later (c. 78 A. D.), the Lord chose for Apostles those 
who neglected the Law, and were amove all sin 
(ch. V.) — a view which blossomed in the Gnostic 
societies _(cf. E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in 
the Primitive Church, 1904, ch. xvi.). 

The practice] problems of sin and repentance agitate TertuIIlan 
(cf, adv. Jud.), an early rigorist, whose strong ascetic tenden- 
cies were such that his opposition to luxury (cf. de SpectaeulU) 
and laxity (cf. de Pocn.) witnesses to an incipient growth of 
moral-theolorical decisions. The lives and works of Fathers 
and saints, like Gregory Tbaumaturgus (d. 270), Peter of Alex- 
andria (martyred Sll), Basil (d. 379), Gregory of Nyssa (d. e, 
395), and especially Augustine (d. 480), exhibit penitential 
decisions based on the opposition between Inward worth and 
overt deed. And, as the ecclesiastical organization consolidated, 
papal and diocesan decisions, conciliar decrees, and the like 
furnished instances of the practical application of prescribed 
rule to moral life. The development went so far that Johannes 
Jejunator (d. 696) was able to produce a guide lor confessors ; 
while Gregor}' the Great (c. 682) wrote his celebrated hloralia 
in Job, in which the seven deadly sins, being regarded as 
dependent upon psychological conditions, already furnish 
material for casuistical interpretation ; his Regula PastoralU 
(c. COO) provided a moral code for the clergy. ‘Penitential 
Books,* digests of canons, decisions, and sentences also made 
their appearance (cf. the Penitential (or enumeration of 
enances] of Theodore of Canterbury [6027-690] in Haddan and 
tubbs’ Eccles. Documents, iii. 114 f. ; and the Poenitentiale of 
Bede [673-736], ib, 226 1.). Manuals of this sort seem to have 
sufficed till the time of Abelard (1079-1142), whose Seito te ipsum 
and Sic et non mark the rise of a new dialectic. As SL Bernard 
said : ‘The human mind usurps all, no longer leaving anything 
to faith ... it forces rather than opens the holy places ’ (ci. 
Introd. ad theol, o. 1121). Petrus Lombardus (d. 1184) carried 
the dialectic operation further in his Libriquatuor sententiarum, 
particularly bks. ii. and iil., endeavouring to reconcile the 
contradictions which Abelard had been content to state. With 
him the flrst period closed : casuistry has been sporadic, casual, 
and without definite system grounded in conscious principle. 

The second phase of the development dates from 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1216) till the Council 
of Trent (1545-63), and may be called the age of 
the Summists. The new importance of auricular 
confession raised the casuist to a position of relative 
equality with the older canonist. 

The ti'pe was forravilated early in the period (c. 1235) by Ray- 
mund de Pennaforte, general of the Dominican Order (1238), in 
his Summa de Poen. et Jlatrimonio. In the same age, the 
great scholastic systems, especially that of Thomas Aquinas 
(1227-74), crystallized the attitude In which moral questions 
were to be approached. ‘To teach morality without dogma, 
is to build a house without foundations ; to teach it without an 
infallible substratum of positive theolog}’, is to build upon the 
sand ’ (R. B. Vaughan, Di/e and Labours of S. Thomas of Again, 
1871-73, 11. 907 n.). The dogmatic and logical basis whence 
casuistry is to proceed is thus laid down. And this definite 
work is accomplished in the Secunda Secundae of Aquinas' 
Summa Theologica, which subjects human nature to minute 
ana1}-sis, in the form of a discussion of the theological virtues 
(faith, hope, charity), and of the cardinal (prudence, Justice, 
fortitude, temperance). The method and primary content of 
ilornl Theolog are provided here, once for all. Whatever 
may be thought of Aquinas’ procedure in its theological 
bearings, ns a contribution to ethics it takes rank with Aristotle. 
Unly when this is understood and admitted can its vast 
influence bo appreciated. At the same time, its form is 
systematic, not practical. So, meanwhile, followingthe direction 
taken by Raiunund, a Franciscan of Asti in Piedmont published 
his Summa Astesana (1317); the Dominican, Bartholomew, of 
San Concordio, his Summa Pisana (e. 1340); and Angelus, of 
Genoa, his Summa Angelica (1486). Meanwhile, the Nominalist 
controversy, si-mptomaticof the decline and fallofSchoinstioisni, 
raised doubts concerning the basis of the whole moml-theological 
structure, as may be gathered from the determinlst tendencies 
of Buridan (Rector of the Univ. of Paris, 1327j in the free-will 
controversy, and from Gerson’s (1363-1429) leaning to mi'sticism. 
Nevertheless, practical questions in morals continued to receive 
m’stcmatic presentation, as in the Summa Cor\fessionalis and 
Summa Confessorttm of SU Antoninus of Florence (d. 1459), who 
has established a title to rank ns the founder of Moral Theology 
in its later casuistical development. This phase ends with the 
Summa Syltestrina (I51S)of the Dominican, Sylvester Pn’erias, 
an alphabetical compilation from other works. 

The third period originates in the wide-spread 
displacements connected with the Keforniation. 
A corpus of rules, traditional and authoritative, 
came into collision with circumstances which de- 
manded a fresh interpretation of the meaning. 


and ijarticularly of the limits, of obedience. The 
activity of the Society of Jesus was directed in 
large measure to the solution of this problem, and 
the great age of casuistry began, with the result 
that external rule, modified with exquisite subtlety 
to suit particular cases, and directed frequently to 
the practical end of restoring penitents to the 
Church, took the place of idefu principle, and ran 
to such lengths that, even within the Latin obedi- 
ence, strong protests were raised (cf. Jansenism), 
The famous Letters of Pascal (q.v.), which were 
translated speedily into the principal European 
lanraages, drew the attention of the Western 
world to the situation ; in a word, the controversy 
over Probabilism had entered its acute stage. 

The Moral Theology of which casuistry was an 
appanage developed chiefly among the Spanish 
Jesuits. 

Luis Molina (1636-1600), whose work, Liberi arbitrii, etc. 
(1688), seemed to the Dominicans to make human will the 
medium of Divine action, and to substitute Pelagian for 
Augustinian doctrines. Influenced Suarez (1648-1617), the last 
emment scholastic, who produced a system of congruism in 
theology, and taught God's supremacy in political. Juridical, 
and ethical law — theories which he elaborated with extreme 
ingenuity. Kindred views, especially on the question of poli- 
tical sovereignty, were advocated by Juan Mariana (1537-1624), 
whose de Rege et Regis Institutione(lBBQ)iB a classic in political 
casuistry ; its teaching may be studied comparatively with that 
of Machiavelli (g.v.). Possibly by inadvertence, he also ex- 
hibited the inner tendencies of Jesuit casuistry as early as 
1626 (cf. De las Enfermedades de la Compaflia de Jesit, which 
should be considered alongside of Pascal’s Provinciates and 
Antoine Arnauld’s Morale pratique des Jisuites, 1669-94). In 
contrast with these speculative writers, Sanchez (1651-1610) 
dealt more directly with practical cases of casuistry, though 
in the same general spirit (cf. de Sacramento Matrimonii, 1692). 
Another Spanish production, the Jnstitutiones Mor., in quibus 
universae quaest. ad eonscientiam recte aut prave factorum 
pertinentes, breviter tractantur (1616-25) of Azor (1633-1603), 
was used vridely, and earned the praise of Clement Tin. But 
the author who became most distinguished as a oasnist was 
Escobar y Mendoza (1689-1669), whose Summula Casuum Con- 
seientiae and Universae Theol. Mor. Problemata proclaim their 
contents by title, and offer the most representative illustration 
of the Jesuit moral-theological methods of their period. His 
Liber Theol. Mor. (1646) enjoyed such vogue that forty editions 
were called for before his death. The Moral Theology move- 
ment had prominent representatives in France, of whom B. 
Bauny (1664-1649), an eminent teacher of the Laxlst school 
{Theol. Mor, 1640), ought to be mentioned. It flourished 
vigorously In Germany, where Hermann Busenbaum produced 
the Medulla Theol. Mor. (1646), which became an accepted 
Jesuit manual and, later, the starting-point of St. Alphonsus, 
whose re-interpretation, extension, and further systematization 
of it have won a place as a most authoritative treatise on the 
subject. Paul Laymann’e (1676-1636) Theol. Mor. (1626) was 
also a work of great repute. Eusebius Amort (1692-1776), who 
is sometimes characterized, in the Latin communion, as the 
most eminent German teacher of theology in the 18th cent. 
{Theol. Mor. inter rigorem et laxitatem media, 1739; Eth. 
Christiana, 1768; LaL tr. of Diet, des cos de conscience of 
Pontas, its rigorism modifled by the translator, 1733), was a 
correspondent of St. Alphonsus, who admired his cautious 
views. In Italy V. Figliuoci (1666-1622), who was singled out 
for attack by Pascal, produced his Mor. quaest. de Christ, ojficiis 
el casibus conscientiae (1626); while Pietro Ballerini (1698- 
1764), an acute commentator on Augustine, and a defender of 
Probabiliorism, edited the Summa of St. Antony (1740), ond 
of St. Raymund (1774). In Holland, L. Lessius (1664-1023), who 
fell into Pelagianism during the controversy concerning Bajus 
(1587), wrote Libri IP. de Justilia (1605). Later still, in 
Germany, B. Stattler (1728-97) produced Eth. Christ universalis 
(1782 f.), and came into collision with nascent modem idealism 
in his Anti-Kant (1788); while, in EVance, the Compendium 
theol. mor. (1850, 1876) and the Casus conscientiae (1803) of the 
Jesuit father J. P. Gury (1801-761 aroused lively criticism, of 
the kind familiar In Pascal, by their reversion to laxity. 

Although Luther burned the Summa Angelica, 
it was not possible for tliose who repudiated the 
authority of the Pope to be rid fortliwith of casu- 
istical traditions, which maintained tliemselves for 
a time in the Lutheran, Calvinist-Puritan, and 
Anglican communions. In tlie Lutheran _ com- 
munion, after Melanchthon’s (1497-1560) mediating 
Vnterricht dcr Visitatoren, Balduin attempted a 
purified casuistry {Tractatus de Casibus Consc 
1628), in the shape of a corpus compiled from 
Roman books. Loose in form, it is thoroughly 
mediffival in character, and filled with cunou* 
Buperstitions. 
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other Lutheran exponents of casuistry were J. F. Konig 
(1619-64), professor at Rostock (Theol. positiva acnraamalica, 
1664): Konrad Dannhauer (1603-66), one of Spener’s teachers 
at Strassburg (Theol. Cmueientiaria); Job. Olearius (1639-1713), 
professor at Leiprig (Introd. ad theol. rrutr. et casuUticam) ; and 
V. E. Losoher (1673-1749), the last representative of strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy (Txmothem Venmis, 1718-22). Like 
Loscher, A. H. Francke (1663-1727), a powerful practical force 
in ethics, illustrates the influence of Pietism (g.v.y—a fresh 
evangelical movement destined to make an end of a casuiatiy 
reminiscent of Romanism. Spener’s (1635-1705) Pia Desideria 
(1675) marked the dawn of a new epoch, notwithstanding the 
venomous opposition represented by such works ns Die Christ- 
lutherischen Vorstellung (1695) by Deutschmann, and other 
Wittenberg enemies of Halle ; his Einfdltige Erklarung der 
ihristl. Lehre (1677), and Tabulae cateeheticae (1683) also exer- 
cised influence in the direction of substituting the idea of a 
priesthood of the laity, accompanied by personal godliness of 
life, for the approved subtleties of doctorial casuistry, although 
they also encouraged certain perfectionist aberrations. But 
the works most cueotive in compassing the disappearance of 
I.atin casuistry were the InstiL Theol. Mar. (1711), and Jsagoge 
Hist, ad Theol. TTniversam (1727), of J. F. ,Buddeua (1667- 
1729). 

Lutheran casuistry tended to he mild, if not lax ; 
mediated by Pietism, it gave place to (Christian 
ethics in the sense now current. Meanwhile, casu- 
istry of a stricter ts^pe, and more penitential in 
reference, grew up in Calvinistic-Puritan circles. 

Its first representatives were Lambert Daneau (Dannaeus), 
of Geneva (16307-95), author of Eth. Christiana (1677), and 
William Perkins (1568-1602), of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
whose Armilla Aurea (1690) precipitated the Arminian con- 
troversy ; his casuistical writings, A Case of Conscience (1692), 
and A Discourse of Conscience a697), prepared the way for The 
whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience (1606), which enjoyed 
favouron theOontinent. Perkins felt thatconfessional casuistry 
was Buperficiai, and, consonant with his Calvinism, tried to make 
edification a dominant motive. His pupil, William Ames, better 
known as Amesius (1576-1633), despairing of success in England, 
migrated to Holland, became a professor at Franeker, and pro- 
duced Medulla Theol. de Conscienlia, efusJure el Casious (1633), 
generally regarded as the best Protestant manual on the sub- 
ject. To the Reformed development belong also Joh. Wolleb 
(1636-1626), professor at Basel (Compend. Theol. Christ. [1626]) : 
and J. H. Alstedt (1688-1638), a member of the Synod of Dort 
(1618), who wrote Theol. Casuum (1621), and Encycl. septem 
tomis distineta (1630). 

The casuistry of the Reformed Churches passed 
into New England by a natural sequence, the 
relirious atmosphere of the colleges favouring this 
kind of ethical instruction till the middle of the 
19th cent. (cf. Thomas Clap, The Eeligious Con- 
stitution of Colleges, especially of Yale College, 
1754 J Gr. Stanley Hall, in Mind [O.S.], iv. 89 f.). 

In 1730 the works of Ames and Wolleb ‘were the established 
standards of orthodoxy' at Yale (I. W. Riley, Amer. Philosophy: 
the Early Schools, 1907, pp. 64, 248 ; cf. W. Walker, Ten Hew 
Eng. Leaders, 1901, p. 220 f.). Although no formal casuistry 
is to be found in Jon. Edwards (1703-68h his exposition of the 
‘ dialectic of the heart ’ (fb. 126) operated in this direction, 
inducing an attitude comparable with that of Bishop Butler. 
His True Virtue (1778) illustrates the outlook vividly. In 
circles where deistio and materialistic influences were felt, 
tendencies similar to those of Paley may be noted, e.g. in 
Thomas Clap (1703-67), the opponent of 111111611014, and in 
Cadwallader Golden (1688-1776), whose Ethiea (1762) and Re- 
flections (1770) exhibit the utilitarian trend. Perhaps the best 
example of formal casuistical instruction is afforded by Francis 
Wayland's (1796-1865) The Elements of Moral Science (1835), 
which displaced Paley as an approved text-book in the United 
States to_ such an extent that 60,000 copies were sold ere its 
author died. Book ii., ‘Practical Ethics,' is thoroughly casu- 
istical in matter. One of Wajdand's few surviving pupils. 
President James Burrill Angell (1829- ), once an under- 

graduate at Brown University (1846-49), informed the present 
writer that casuistical instruction in Ethics was ‘ axiomatic ' in 
his time. The atmosphere of theological authority in which it 
flourished may be judged from Wayland's own statements: 
‘ 1 have endeavoured to make bno>vn the ways of God to man. 
Lord God of Hosts, I commend to Thee, through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, this work. May it promote the cause of truth, of 
peace, and of righteousness' (F. and EL L. Wayland, A Memoir 
of the Life and Labors of_ Francis Wayland, i. 381 f.); of similar 
intent is Wayland’s Limitations of Human Responsibility (1838), 
where the cxisuistical vein is quite conscious (cf. J. O. Murray, 
Francis Wayland [1891], 209 f.). In Mark Hopkins' (1802-87) 
Lowell Lectures On Moral Science (1863), especially Lect. ix., 
kindred tendencies may be traced, though they are expressed 
with far less system ; and the overt statement is reduceo finally 
to a small magarine article, doubtless reminiscent (Few Eng- 
lander, xxxii., 1873), by an aged minister, H. N. Day (1808-90). 
In the United States, ns in Europe, modem ethical develop- 
ments have eventuated in other problems ; but it is interesting 
TO note that the old paths were followed later in the new country 
wl. F. H. Foster, A Genetic History of Sew England Theology 
11907), espechdly chs. ix., rii., and xri.). 


In the Anglican communion, early casuistry 
is concerned, naturally enough, with political 
issues. Omitting the divorce literature relative 
to Heniy viil., a point of departure may he found 
in Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626), bishop of Win- 
chester, whose Tortura Torti, sive ad Matthaei 
Torti Lihrum Eesponsio (1609), written in reply 
to Cardinal Bellarmine’s (1542-1621) attack upon 
the oath of allegiance imposed upon Roman 
Catholics after the Gunpowder Plot, embodies 
juridical rather than ethical casuistry. It is in- 
teresting because indicative of the scholastic atmo- 
sphere still prevalent in England. It might be 
cnaracterizea as the Anglican counterpart of 
Mariana’s de Eege, the common subject being the 
papal doctrine of the deposing power. 

The principal writers in the more strictly ethical line are : 
Joseph Hall (1674-1656), bishop of Norwich (Resolutions and 
Cases of Conscience, 1650); Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, whose Holy Living (1650) and 
public eloquence gave vogue to bis extensive casuistical work, 
Ductor Dubitantium, or the Rule of Conscience in all her 
General Measures (1660) — an acute treatise, evincing great 
intellectual quickness and subjective subtlety, but not notable 
either for profound thought or for systematic grasp of ethical 
principles. Thomas Barlow (1607-91), eventually bishop of 
IJncoln, a notorious political trimmer, wrote several casuistical 
tracts during his Oxford career, which were published posthu- 
mously as Cases of Conscience (1692) ; perhaps the most repre- 
sentative is Mr. Cottington's Divoru Case, written in 1677. 
The most eminent Anglican casuist was Robert Sanderson 
(1687-1662), bishop of Lincoln, whose de Obligations Conscientiae 
(1647) is generally regarded as the strongest book on the sub- 
ject; he wrote also Fine Cases of Conscience occasionally 
determined (1678). 

With the birth of the 18th cent, ethical interest 
shifts its centre ; thanks to the Deistic contro- 
versy and the advance of science, the venue changes 
with Hobbes (1588-1679) and Cudworth (1617-88), 
whose Treatise on Eternal and Immutable Morality 
(1731) illustrates the new issues. No doubt, sub- 
jective discussion of conscience is maintained, as 
may be seen from Joseph Butler’s (1692-1752) 
Sermons on Human Nature (1726)_; but the famous 
passage on probability as the guide of life, at the 
oeginning of the Analogy (1736), has no specific 
casuistical reference. 

Similar subjectivity may be traced in Thomas Eutherforthe 
(1712-71) An Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue 
(1744), but, as a reply to Samuel Clarke (1676-1729), iU central 
interest is theoretical. Philip Doddridge (1702-61) manifests 
kindred tendencies in the ranks of Dissent not unfriendly to 
the Church (The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
1746) ; finally, the stream loses itself in the prolixities of Tucker 
(1705-74), a leisured layman (The Light of Nature Pursued, 
1765-77), and in the academic, utilitarian prudences of Paley 
(1743-1805) and WheweU (1794-1866). 

In the early years of the Oxford Movement the 
Bampton Lectures on ‘ Scholastic Philosophy,’ by 
R. D. Hampden (1793-1868), which refer to casuistry 
incidentally, stirred up a hornets’ nest (of. R. W . 
Church, The Oxford Movement^, 1892, p. 152 f.), 
and led to acrimonious discussion marked hy no 
little intellectual casuistry (cf. Introduction to BL ’ 
[1832] ; Edin. Rev. Ixiii. ; Dublin Rev, xvii. [1868] ; 
Theol. Rev. viii.), which, moreover, concerned the 
whole authoritative basis of casuistical guidance 
as conceived in Jloral Theology. The Conscience, 
Lectures on Casuistry (1868), of J. F. D. Maurice 
(1805-72), is by no means a profound work. Hence- 
forward the Anglican development may be said to 
turn upon the accompaniments and results of the 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ movement. While these are a 
continuation of the tendency within the Church, 
dating from the 17th cent., to maintain the chief 
traditions of pre-Eeformation teaching, their con- 
temporary manifestation begins with Edward 
Bouverie Pusey (1800-82). The renewed practice 
of confession goes back to the publication of his 
two sermons. The Entire Absolution of the Penitent 
(1846). Prior to this there should be mentioned 
The Churchman's Manuxil (1833), by the Tractarian 
coterie at Oxford, and Tracts for the Times (espe- 
cially No. 80, ‘On Reserve in Commnnicatmg 
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Religious Knowledge’ [1837], by Isaac Williams 
[1802-65]). Moved by the outcry over The Priest 
in Absolution, Pusey produced Advice for those who 
exercise the Ministru of Reconciliation through 
Confession and Absolution (1878). It is based on 
the Manuel des Confessenrs (1872), by the cele- 
brated French casuist, Abb6 Jean Joseph Gaume 
(1802-79). The historical introduction gives a 
careful account of opinion in the Anglican Church, 
while the body of the book has been so revised and 
worked over as to be practically Pusey’s rather 
than Gaume’s (cf. H. P. Liddon, Lfe of E. B. Pusey, 
1893-94, iv. 303 f.). 

Among significant works in which the movement has crys- 
taliiied are: William Gresley, The Ordinance of Confession^ 
(1852); The Priest in Absoliition : A Manual for such as are 
called unto the Higher Ministries in the English Church 
The Church and the World, edited by Orby Shipley (esp. Art. 
vil., ‘ Private Oontession and Absolution,’ 1860-^) ; Tracts for 
the Day (1868); Pardon through the Precious Blood, or the 
Benefit of Absolution (1870); with the exception of the famous 
Priest in Absolution, these deal mainly with the sacramental 
aspect of the question. The ethical and casuistical problems 
are discussed in the following : J. Skinner, A Synopsis of Moral 
and Aseetical Theology (1882), a work that has received warm 
commendr"'- — f ‘ — •• m J. Elmendorf, Pro- 
fessor at ■ . ' . ■ ■ ' , Elements of Moral 

Theology t • • ' St. Thomas Aguinas 

(New Yorl . ' .■■■.'■ ' bishop of Milwaukee, 

Cure of Souls (1892), the manual commonly used in the American 
branch of the English Church. 

Auglo-Catliolics would probably admit that, on 
the whole question of casuistry in morals, they 
have been too dependent upon Roman sources. 
For, consonant with the English, as contrasted 
witli the Latin, temperament, they incline to 
deal as simply and plainly as possible with the 
issues raised, avoiding too curious subtleties. The 
standard of a positive righteousness, rather than 
the attempt to explain away moral situations, best 
consorts with the atmosphere where English and 
American Churchmen are most at home. The 
leaders would contend, doubtless, that the im- 
ortance of casuistry as an aid to conduct has 
een minimized undmy, and that the increasing 
complications of modern life render necessaij the 
guidance of a fixed scheme for the application of 
general principles to particular cases. 

LirERATUKE. — N.B. With reference to the following list, two 
points must be remembered : (I) Outside Romanism and 
Anglicanism, casuistical questions involve so many general 
factors of accommodation that the treatment is usually inci- 
dental to other problems, often quite subordinate. As concerns 
accommodation, for example, the histoty of Galileo’s or Darwin's 
discoveries affords admirable illustrations. (2) The literature is 
BO vast tlial tills list can be taken only as suggestive, not com- 
plete. In addition to the works mentioned in the text above ; 

I. GeXEIUL: art. ‘Casuistry’ in EBr^, DPhP (and in vol. iL 
pt. ii. lit. of ’ Christian Ethics,’ p. 874 ; ‘ Casuistry,’ p, 880 ; ‘ Con- 
science,’ p. 882), Catholic Encyc., Diet, de thiol, ealh. Oit. full), 
PREt-S- art. ’Development of Doctrine in the Apocalyptic 
Period,’ BDB, voL v. ; art. ’Accommodation’ in Hastings’ 
DCG, DPhP, Cath. Encyc., Wetzer-Welte’s Kirehenlex.ti ; art. 
’Adiaphora’ in Cath. Encye., PRE^, Welzer-Welte^ ; art. 
' Ablass ’ in ft. ; art, ‘Indulgenzen’ in PRES; artt. ‘Jesulten- 
orden’ in PRE^, ‘Jesuiten’ in Wetzer-Welte*; art. ’Moral- 
theoiogie’ in >6. (cf. Index vol.); art. ‘ Probabilismus ' in PRES, 
Wetzer-Welte (cf. Index vol.); art. ‘Summa’ in ib. (cf. Index 
vol.); art. ‘ Werke, gute’ in PRE^, Wetzer-Welte 2. 

II. Gr^co-RoSIAK: E. Zeller, Gr. Phil, to time of Soe. il. 
S94 f. (Eng. tr. 1881), Socrates and the Soeratic School, chs. 
i. ii. vili. (Eng. tr.® 1877), The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
chs. xi. xii. xx. (Eng. tr.* 1880) ; G. Dronke, Die rel. u. sitth 
Vorstellungen d. Aesehylosu. Sophocles IISCV)', J. Walter. Die 
Lehre v. d. praht. Vemunft in d. nr. Philos. (1874); H. GUow, 
Das Verhntlniss d. gr. Philosophic z. gr. Volksreligion (1876); 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik d. alien Griech., 1 vois. (1^^ ; A. W. 
Benn, The Greek Philosophers, vol. L cn. ii. (18S‘2) ; G. Grote, 
Hist, of Greece, ch. Ixvii. (vol. viii. ed, of 1^3); M. Heinze, 
Euddmonismus in d. griech. Phil. (1883); K. Kdstlin, Ethik 
d. klass. Alterthums, vol. i. (1887) ; P. Girard, L'Edueation 
athinienne au r'rf iiA siiele acant J.-C. (1SS9) ; A. Bonhoffer, 
Epictet u. d. Stoa (1890) ; G. L. Dickinson, The Greek Vieic of 
Life (1890); E. Pfleiderer, Sokrales tr. Plato (189^; A. D 
Tborasoa, Euripidesand the Attic Orators(lWS); W. Nestle, 
Euripides d. Dichter d. gr. Aufkliirung (1901); A. Dyroff, 
D. Ethik d. alien Stoa (1507); W. Windelband, HisL of Anc. 
Philos. (Eng. tr. 1899); W. H. S. Jones, Gr. Jforafilg in rela- 
tion to Institutions(1900,Ut. lull): E. E. G.and F.^B. Jevons, 
The Maters of Hellas (1906) ; P. Decharme, Eurimdes and the 
Spiritofhis Dramas (Eng. tr. 1906); E. G. Sihler, Testimonium 
Animce, or Greet and Roman before Jesus Christ, esp. chs. vili. 


ix. xii. xviii. (1908) ; P. Masqueray, Euripide et ses (dies (1908) ; 

J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures), 
Lects. xiii.-xvii. (1908). 

III. JEWlSBi ant. ‘Accommodation of the Law,’ ’Abroga- 
tion of the Law,’ ‘ Antinomianism,’ ’Gemara,’ ‘Halakah,’ 
•Legalism,’ ‘Midrash,’ ‘Moses ben Maimon,’ ‘Nomism,’ ‘Pass- 
over,’ ‘Philo On relation to tlie Halakah),' ‘Pilpul,’ ‘Sabbath,’ 
‘Talmud’ (with relative iitemture), in JB; art, ‘Talmud’' in 
HDB (voL V.); JQR i. 289 f., v. 617 f., vii. 201 f., viii. 392 f., 
X. If., xL 626 f., xiii. I7lf., xix. 616 f.; A. O. Lovejoy, in 
AJTh, vol. xi. No. 2 ; ‘ Guide to the Perplexed ’ of Moses J/ai- 
tnonides, tr. by M. Friedlander, S vois. (1885), in 1 vol.2 (1904) ; 
S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, chs, 1-9 (1896); M. Muret, 
L’Espritjuif : Essai de psych. efAniotte (1901) ; M. L. Rod^- 
son. Hist, of the Talmud from the Time of its Formation up 
to the Present Time, 2 vois. (1904) ; M. Lazarus, Ethik a. 
Judenthums (1898) ; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, chs. viii.-xi. xiii. xviii. (1909). 

IV. CBRISTIAE: (a) EARLY MOVEMENT: C. B. Hun- 
deshagen, Ueber d. Natur tr. d. gesch. Enltackelung d. 
Humanilatsidie (1852); O. Zbckler, Eritische Gesch, d. 
Askese (1803) ; Thoma, Gesch. d. chr. Siltenlehre in d. ZeiU 
d. a. Testaments (1879); H. J. Bestmann, Gesch. d. chr. Siite, 
vois. i. and ii., early period (1880-85); H. H. Scullard, Early 
Christian Ethics in the ITesf ; from Cfcinent to A mtrose (1907). 
—(b) ROMAN CATHOLIC : Clavis Regia Sacerdotum, Casuum 
Conscientia: sice Theol. Mor. Thesaurus Locos Omnes aperiens, 
etc., authore R. P. D. Gregorio Sanro, Anglo, Orciinis 8. 
Benedicti, Congregntionis Casinensis (very detailed and curious, 
1628); Alf. Mar. de Llguori, Theol. Mor., novani ed. emen- 
datam et opportunis notis auctam curavit M. Haringer, 
8 tomi (1881) ; J. J. I. Dbllinger and F. H. Reusch, Gesch. d. 
MoratstreitigkeUen seit d. ICten Jahrh. mit Beitrdgen z. Gesch. 
d. Jesuitenordens, 2 vois. (1889); A. Douarche, L'Unicersiti 
de Paris et les Jisuites (xci‘ et xviF siicles) (1888); A. P. 
Faugfere, Let ProvinciaUs de Pntcaf, 2 vois. (1886-95); Sainte- 
Benve, Port Royal^, 7 vois. (1867), i. 625 f., ii. 265 f., ill. 88, 
109 f., 126 f., 141 f., 214 f., 224 f., 259, 269, 287 f., 804 i.,601, Iv. 67, 
422, 484 f., 654, 668 f., V. 479 f., 616; C. Beard, Port Royal 
(1873), vol. t. bk. ii. chs. 11. iv. v., vol. ii. bk. iii. ch. ii. ; J. Owen, 
The Skeptics of the French Renaissance (1893), p. 731 f. ; E. 
Boutroux, Pascal (Eng. tr. 1902); A. KBster, Ethik Pascals : 
eiiie hist. Studie (1907); K. Bomhausen, ‘Ethik Pascals’ 
(Sludien z. Gesch. d. neuem Protest., pt. ii. 1907) ; F. Strowski, 
HisL. du sentiment reltgieux en France au xviirsitete, pt. iii. 
‘Pascal et son Temps: Les Provinoiaies et les Pensies’ (1908); 
PerraulL La Morale des Jisuites, S vois. (1667-72); G. Don- 
deux. On Jisuite homme de lettres au xcii‘ siiele. Is Plre 
Bouhours (1886); A. StdekI, Geseh. d. Phil. d. Mittelaliers, 
8 vois. (1864-60); G. BuUiat, Thesaurus Phil. Thomistieae 
(1907); M. Sailer, Handb. d. chr. Moral (1834); Werner. 
System d. ehr. Ethik, 8 vois. (1850-63) ; E. MiUIer, Theol. Mor.* 
(1883) ; Gury, Casus Cense. (1881) ; A. Keller, D. Morallheol. 
a. Pater Gury 9 (1869) ; Bouquillon, Theol. Mor. Fhmdamentalis 
(1003): Mausbach, D. kalh. Moral, ihre Methoden, Grundsdlze 
u. Aufgaben^ (1902); J. Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, or Ethics 
and h’atural Lota (1888) ; Slater, A Manual of Moral Theology 
in English-speaking Countries (1908) ; M. de Wulf, Scholeuti- 
cism, Old and Sew : An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy, 
Mediwval and Modem (Eng. tr. 1907); L. Garrignet, Traiti 
de sociologie d’apris les pnneipes de la thiol, cath . !. ‘Eirime 
de la ProprittO' (1907); A. Rosmini-Serbati, Philosophical 
System (Eng. tr. 1882), Prindpi della Seienza Mor. (1867), Storia 
eomparativa e critica de’ eistemv tnfomo at princtnto della mor. 
(1837), Trattato della coscienza mor. (1839), SuUa definizione 
della legge mor. e sulla teoria dell’ essere ideate (1841), Sul 
principio 'La legge dubbia non obbliga' e sulla retta maniera 
di applicarlo (1850) ; F. Meffert, Der hi. Alfons v. Liguori, 
der KirchenUhrer u. Apologet d. IS. Jahrh. (1901); Joseph 
Mansbacb, ’ Christlich - katholische Ethik ’ (in Kultur d. 
Geqenccart, Tell 1. Abt. 4, Z-, 1909) ; M. Cronin, The Science of 
Ethics, vol. L ’General Ethics’ (1909, vol. 11. to follow); J. L- 
Perrier, The Reviral of Scholastic Philosophy in the 19th Cen- 
tury (1909, lit fulix-{c) PROTESTANT: W. M. L. de Wette, 
Chr. Siltenlehre, tsp. vol. ii. (1819-23); H. G. Tzschimer, 
Prot. u. Cath. aus a. Standpunkt d. Politik betraehtet (1822); 

K. F. Staudlin, Seues Lehrb. d. Moral f dr Theologen^ (1825); 
Schwarz, Sittenlihre d. evang. ChrisUnthums als WissensehaH 
(1830) ; R. Rothe, Theol. Ethik^ OS70) ; A. F. C. Vilmar, VorUs- 
itngen liter theol. iforaf (Catholicizing.Luthcran, 1871) ; C. E. 
Luthardt, VortrSge fiber d. Moral d. Christenlhums (1872), 
D. Ethik Luthers- (1876) ; A. P. Peabody, A Manual of Moral 
Philosophy Q873); K. A. Hase, Handb. d. protest. Polemik* 
(1878); W. Gass, Geseh. d. ehr. EthikZ, 2 vois. (1881-87); N. 
Porter, The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical and Prae- 
tical (1885); I. A. Domer, System of Christian Ethics (Eng. tr. 
ISST); J. Kidd, Morality and Religion (Kerr Lectures, 1895); 
F. H. Foster, Fundamental Ideas of the Rom. Cath. Church 
(1S99), Christian Life and Theology (1899); W. Herrmann, 
Rom.-kath. u. erang. Sittliehkeit (1900, Eng. tr. In Faith aim 
Morals, Crown Theol. Lib.), Ethik (1901) ; A. Domer, /ndi- 
riduelte u. soziale Ethiku (lOOC); Tn. v. HSring, The Ethics 
of the Christian Life (Eng. tr. 1909) ; K. Thieme, Chr. DemM : 
cine hist. Untersueh. z. theol. Ethik (1906); J. O. Dykes, The 
Christian Minister and his Duties (1908); J. C. Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics (1903): K Hupfeld, Ethik Joh, 
Gerhards (1908); R. Law, The Tests of Life (Kerr LecturM, 
1909); R. Seeberg, ‘ Christllch-protestantische Ethik’ (in 
Kultur d. Gegenicart, Tell L Abt, 4 , 2», 1909).— (d) ANGLICAN : 
W. Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (1796)', 
W. Whewell, Elements of Morality, including Polity, 2 roll. 
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(1845), Leettiree on Systematic Morality (1846), Lectures on the 
History of Moral Fhilosophy in England 2 (1862) ; T. R. Birks, 
First Principles of Moral Science (1873); H. N. Oxenham, 
Short Studies, Ethical and Religious (1886); T. Fowler, The 
Principles of Morals, pt. ii. (1887) ; N. S. Rulison, A Study of 
Conscience (Baldwin Lectures, 1901); H. H. Henson, Moral 
Discipline in the Christian Church (1005); H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil: A Treatise on Moral Philosophy, 
Tol. 11. p. 414 t. (1907) ; F. W. Bussell, ‘ Christian Theology and 
Social Progress,’ Rh, 1905 (1907); H. V. S. Eck, .Sin (1907). 

V. MODEnS WORKS-. J. Benthara, The Rationale of Judicial 
Evidence, ed. J. S. Mill, 6 vols, (1827L esp. vol. i. bk. i. chs. i.-xi., 
vol. iii. bk. V. chB. ii. vi. vii. xvi • Essays by a Barrister, chs. 
i. iii. xi. xviii. xxlii. xxvlii. (J. Fitzjames Stephen, 1862); J. 
Morley, On Compromise - OEll): L. Stephen, The Science of 
Ethics, chs. ly. viii. (18S2) ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the Hist, 
of Ethics, p. 1401. (1SS6), Practical Ethics, p. 8Sf. (1898); B. 
Gurney, Tertium Quid: Chapters on Various Disputed Ques- 
Hons, vol. i. (1887) ; T. De Quincey, Collected (Forks (ed. D. 
Masson), vol. viii. p. 310 f. (1890) ; C. M. Williams, A Review 
of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of Evolution, 
p. 423 f. (1803) ; J. S. Mackenzie, A Manual of Ethics^ (1897 ; 
see Appendix tor lit.) ; F. Paulsen, A System of Ethics, bk. 1. 
oh. VI., bk. ii. oh. v. (Eng. tr. 1899); F. Granger, The Soul of 
a Christian, ch. xii. (1900) ; J. MacCunn, The Making of 
Character, p. 1B2(. (1900); S. E. Mezes, Ethics, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, pt. (., pt, ii. ch. xiii. (1901); Th. Ziegler, 
Gesch. a. Ethik, vol. 11. (1892); P. Bergemann, Ethik als 
KxtUurphil. pt. i. (1004); A. Fouillde, Le Moralisme de Kant 
et I'amoralisme contemp. (1005); F, C. Sharp, in Studies in 
Phil, and Psychology (Carman Commemoration vol., 1900) ; E. 
Caird, Lay Sermons and Addresses, pp. 97 f., 161 f., 179f., 205(. 
(1907); G. Frommel, Etudes moral, et reiig. Vl907); W. M. F. 
Petne, in UJ, July, 1903 ; G. T. Knight, The Praise of Hy- 
pocrisy; An Essay in Casuistry (tOOB) ; J. Dewey and J. H. 
Tufts, Ethics, p. 325 1. (1909) ; J. Royce, The Philosophy of 
Loyalty, p. 147 f. (1908). R. M. WeNLEY. 

CATACOMBS. — The numerous ancient Chris- 
tian cemeteries, hetter known by the generic name 
of ‘ catacombs,’ constitute the most notable monu- 
ment of primitive Christianity in Rome which has 
come down to us. Their origin goes back to the 
1st cent. A.D., and is directly connected -with the 
preaching and diffusion of Christianity in Rome 
initiated by the Apostle Peter. Just as the Jeivish 
community in Rome had its places of assembly in 
the synagogues, and its places of burial in the 
Jewisn cemeteries, so the Christian community in 
Rome had, even from the end of the 1st cent., its 
places for liturgical meetings called ecclesice domes- 
ticcc or tituli, and common cemeteries which were 
in close connexion with and dependence upon these 
same ancient tituli. Thus, we know that the very 
ancient cemetery of Priscilla, the oldest in subter- 
ranean Rome, situated on the Via Salaria Nuova, 
was dependent upon and connected with the tituli 
in memory of Pudens in the ‘ Vico Patricio,’ and 
with those of Aquila and Priscilla on the Aventine, 
as has been shown by G. B. de Rossi. And, lust as 
the primitive tituli had their origin in the nouses 
of rich Christian patricians who placed at the 
disposal of the faithful, for their meetings, one or 
more halls in their palaces, so the first cubicula 
and galleries of the catacombs were excavated 
beneath the suburban farms of some of the faithful, 
who placed at the disposal of their brethren in 
the faith the area above and below ground of their 
countiy properties. Thus, from the very first, the 
Christian cemeteries were safeguarded under the 
protection of private possession. That this was the 
origin of the cemeteiy excavations is clearly proved 
by the very names of the Roman cemeteries, which 
almost always have a double denomination — the 
first consisting of the personal name of the ancient 
possessor of tlie property in which the cemetery 
was excavated, the second of the name of the 
martyrs who, in the centuries when peace prevailed, 
were held in especial reverence there, e.g. ‘ coerae- 
terium Prmtextati ad S. Januarium,’ ‘coemeterium 
Pontiani ad SS. Abdon et Sennen,’ ‘ ccemeterium 
Domitillffi ad SS. Nereum et Achilleum,’ etc. 

The excavation of the first nuclei of the Roman 
catacombs must have been very restricted, and so 
it remained throughout the whole of the 1st and 
2nd cents. ; the great system of cemetery excava- 


tion which we see to-day belongs almost exclusively 
to the 4th cent., and the regions belonging to the 
1st and 2nd cents, are rare. 

At the beginning of the 3rd cent., owing to the 
extraordinary increase in the number of the Chris- 
tians, the cemeteries underwent a correspondingly 
wide extension. It was precisely on this account 
that the catacombs were considered by the Roman 
authorities to be the collective property of the 
corpus Christianorum, that is, of the Christian 
society; and this exposed the catacombs directly 
to temporary confiscations by the Imperial govern- 
ment. This is the heroic period, so to speak, in 
the history of the Roman catacombs. During the 
storm and continous succession of the terrible 
persecutions of the 3rd cent., the Christian ceme- 
teries were twice confiscated, namely, during the 
persecution of Valerian in the year 258, and during 
that of Diocletian in the year 303. Of this 
dangerous period in the history of our cemeteries 
the echoes and traces remain in the excavations 
themselves, as well as in the inscriptions in the 
catacombs. At that time, and particularly in the 
second half of the 3rd cent., secret and hidden 


entrances were opened ; and de Rossi was able to 
verify the existence in the cemetery of CaUixtns 
of a mysterious stairway, cut short and hanging 
as it were in mid-air, which must have been con- 
structed for the purpose of escape from danger in 
times of persecution and of confiscation of the 
cemeteries. Further, the Christian epigraphy of 
the 3rd cent, reflects the very difficult conditions 
in which the society of the faithful found itself, 
for this epigraphy is more than ever bound by the 
restrictions of the arcani disciplina (g.v.), which 
reveals itself in an involved and enigmatic sym- 
bolism which escaped the attention of the profane. 

The great persecution of Diocletian, which was 
the longest, the most sanguinary, and the most 
terrible of all, for ever ended the cruel struggle 
which for three centuries Christianity, noth the 
weapons of humility and with the moral and 
religions force of its new principles, had carried on 
against a decrepit and corrupt paganism. Con- 
stantine, after his victory over Maxentius at the 
Milvian bridge, proclaimed at Milan {a.d. 313), 
together with his colleague Licinius, the edict 
which granted a final peace to the Church. Chris- 
tianity triumphed, and its shout of victory found a 
faithful echo even in the obscure caves of the 
Roman catacombs. In the 4th cent, the excavation 
of cemeteries extended in a marvellous way, and 
subterranean architecture attained an imposicn 
magnificence of form and of style prenouslv 
unknow, so that, even in its extemd forms, 
catacomb excavation demonstrates the secanir 
tranquillity, and peace which characterized tbit 
happy century in the history of Christianity. 

The cemeteries above ground, or sul diro,‘frhl!± 
had been formed in modest proportions cv^ 
from the time of the persecutions, were gresJsr 
developed in the Constantinian and Post-Con?;^! 
tinian periods; they were embelli^ed wiri 
basilicas, cells, exedrce, and porticoes, whiZ* 
this increase and spread of sepulture above 
subterranean burial proportionatelr 
The most importa^ut and characteriltic 
that of the second half of the 4th cent. 
period stands out the grand figure of 
During the persecution of Diocletian 
crypts had been concealed by the 
order to preserve them from the farrofri-tt^T 
Pope Damans, in the turbulent' p-V 
schism of Uminus, had made a 
were able to hnng back the clervw to 
for unity’ he woiSd restore 
of.the martyrs. After his triumph 
crisis, Damasus kept his promise: 
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the crypts ■which were hidden beneath the rubbish ; 
he constructed new entrances, wider and more 
commodious, to facilitate the pious pilOTims" access 
to the venerated tombs ; and he opened hiccmaria 
to give light and air to the crypts, which he also 
enlarged and embellished, placing there inscriptions, 
for the most part in metrical form, in winch he 
related the circumstances of the martyrdom of the 
saints, and at times referred to the works which 
he himself had executed. These epigraphs he 
caused to be engraved in honour of the martyrs, in 
a special form of caUigi-aphy kno'wn to archaeologists 
as ‘Damasan,’ or ‘Filocalan,’ because it was 
invented by Damasus’s friend, Furius Dionysius 
Filocalus. Many were the works carried out by 
Damasus in the crypts of the Eoman catacombs, 
and these were continued and brought to a con- 
clusion by his immediate successor, Siricius. 

These works of restoration and embellishment 
excited a lively desire among Christians to have 
their tombs within or near the venerated crypts. 
In this way there arose the so-called rctro-sanctos, 
that is, regions or galleries in the cemeteries, 
excavated near the historical crypts, and in which 
the faithful strove to obtain sepmture, in order to 
be materially as near as possible to the tombs of 
the martyrs. The ardour ivith which this endeavour 
was prosecuted caused the grave-diggers to take 
advantage of it for the purpose of gain ; and, at 
the end of the 4th cent, and at the beginning of 
the 6th, the buying and selling of subterranean 
sepulchres remained the almost exclusive privilege 
of the fossores, who at times sold the sepulchres 
near the tombs of the martyrs at a very high 
price. 

Cemetery excavations finally ceased in the first 
half of the 5th cent., and thenceforward burial took 
place in cemeteries formed mb divo over the 
catacombs until the middle of the 6th cent., when, 
these cemeteries being abandoned and the funeral 
prescriptions of the Laws of the XII Tables for- 
gotten, centres for burial began to be formed 
witliin the city. Thus, after the catacombs had 
been used for about four centuries as cemeteries, 
they became exclusively sanctuaries of the martyrs, 
and consequently the goal of devout pilgrimages. 
The pilgrims came from all parts of the Eoman 
world, and especially from the northern regions of 
Europe; aud in the so-called Itineraries of the 
Pilgrims we have vivid and very eloquent evidence 
of these continued visits, which went on from the 
6th to the 9th century. These valuable guides to 
the historic sanctuaries of the Eoman catacombs 
constitute the fundamental documents for the 
reconstruction of the topography of subterranean 
Eome ; they were compiled in the 7th and 8 th cen- 
turies by priests of the Eoman Church, for the use 
of the pilgrims who came to Eome, and not by the 
pilgrims themselves, as the present _ -writer has 
recently demonstrated {Nnovo Bidlettino cCarcheo- 
logia cristiana, 1909, p. 79 ff.). During this period 
many Popes set themselves to adorn the historic 
tombs with paintings and other ornaments, and to 
repair them ; and we still see the traces of their 
labours, and sometimes we have a record of them 
in the biographies of Popes in the Liber Pontificalis. 

We thus reach the 9th_ cent., with which 
terminates this first long period in the historj' of 
the catacombs. Continual invasions and raids, 
especially those of the Lombards, in the Eoman 
Campagna had rendered them insecure and too 
much exposed to damage and min. The Popes, 
in this state of things, saw tlieraselves constrained, 
however un'willingly, to remove the bodies of the 
martyrs from the catacombs, and to place them_ in 
security in the churches and basilicas of the city. 
Thus commenced the period of translation, and 
the translations were carried out in the case of a 


great number of the martyrs by Popes Paul i., 
Stephen III., Paschal l. in the beginning of the 
9th century, and finally Leo iv. in the middle of 
the 9th centui-y. With the translations of this 
last Pope, the catacombs were almost totally de- 
prived of their most precious treasures; and, on 
this account, visits to the suburban sanctuaries 
gradually ceased, their chief object having come 
to an end. The ciypts gradually came to be 
abandoned, and the earth, precipitated dou-n the 
stairways and the lucernaria, slowly filled up the 
crypts and subterranean galleries, which thus dis- 
appeared and became hidden in the course of 
centuries. The oblivion into which these sanctu- 
aries had fallen hindered a right knowledge of the 
topography of the Eoman catacombs, and the 
names of individual cemeteries were confused and 
identified with those of contiguous cemeteries. In 
this way, in the course of the 10th aud 11th 
centuries, the Eoman catacombs were forgotten 
by every one. There remained only here and 
there in the Eoman Campagna a few names which 
vaguely recalled the great historic memories of the 
monuments and of the martyrs of the primitive 
Church. 

From the 10th and 11th centuries do-wn to the 
first half of the 16th the Eoman catacombs lay 
neglected and forgotten. It is with this century 
that the dawn of a new period begins. The first 
visitors to the subterranean cemeteries were the 
Minor Friars, who, between the years 1433 and 
1482, examined a region of the cemetery of 
Callixtus, on the Appian Way. Only one date is 
anterior to this period, namely, that of 1432, con- 
nected with the name of Johannes Lonck. In 
1475 the members of the Eoman Academy, with 
the celebrated humanist, Pomponio Leto, at their 
head, went through some regions of the cemeteries 
of CallixtuSj Prtetextus, Priscilla, and SS. Peter 
and Marcellinus, not for the purpose of a pious and 
religious examination, but out of mere scientific 
and literary curiosity. The visits of the Eoman 
Academy remained fruitless of scientific results, 
and found no echo among contemporaries. 

At the end of the 16tli and beginning of the 17th 
cent., Antonio Bosio, who may be regarded as the 
real founder of Christian arclueology, descended 
into the catacombs. He went through many of 
the Eoman cemeteries, and diligently studied, with 
adequate scientific criteria, their historical records, 
connecting the notices of the Acts of the Martyrs 
with the topography of the cemeteries. The fruit 
of his immense labours appeared in a posthumous 
work entitled Boma Sotterranea Cristtana (Eome, 
1632). Bosio died in the year 1629 ; but even from 
the beginning of the 17th cent, a mischievous 
tendency turned aside those who studied Christian 
archteology from the system of topographical re- 
search so happily instituted by Bosio. At that 
time began the search for tlie bodies of the martyrs, 
based upon criteria scientifically false ; and the 
catacombs were compelled to undergo a deplorable, 
however pious, sack. In this work of anxious and 
feverish search for the bodies of the saints, the 
canon Marcautonio Boldetti distinguished himself. 
He had in his possession a very treasure of cemetery 
monuments, and during tlie space of forty years he 
examined numerous regions of the catacombs which 
up till theu had remained intact. In Jiis -work 
entitled Osservazioni sopra i sacri cimiteri dei 
Santi Martin, ed antichi cristiani (Eome, 1720), 
he gathered together, without any scientific order, 
a great number of records, without troubling him- 
self with aught save the distinctive signs and the 
recognition of the bodies of the martyrs. Thlf 
false tendency threw discredit upon the study ot 
the Eoman catacombs, while Protestantism dended 
the search for relics, and hlontfaucon wrote • 
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pamphlet to demonstrate the small number of 
martyrs helonmng to the catacombs of Rome._ The 
18th cent, marks the most deplorable period in the 
history of the Roman catacombs ; they were 
plundered of their most noteworthy treasures, the 
inscriptions were dispersed, the loculi were violated, 
and the paintings were removed. 

With the commencement of the 19th cent, a new 
period opened in the study of Christian archmo- 
logy. The names of Adami, Raoul-Rochette, and 
Settele, with the learned compositions of which 
they were the authors, mark this notable revival. 
Tile learned Jesuit, Padre Giuseppe Marchi, gave 
a definite impulse to this study, and published in 
1844 his important work on the Monumenti ddle 
arti cristiane primitive nella metropoli del cristian- 
esimo. Marchi happily arrived at some data for a 
scientific system, and he had the great merit of 
being the master of Giovanni Battista de Rossi, the 
restorer of the science of Christian archaeology. 
The young disciple at once perceived the import- 
ance of Christian epigraphy and topography. Of 
the former he laid down the chief canons and the 
fundamental laws, and, with respect to the latter, 
he showed for the first time the OTeat importance 
of the Itineraries of the Pilgrims. He created, from 
its foundations, the science of cemetery topography, 
which he based upon solid and unshakahie criteria, 
BO that during his long scientific career he was able 
to find again many of the historical crypts of the 
catacombs. De Rossi published three volumes of the 
Nuova Boma Sotterranea (1864, 1867, 1877). After 
his death, study and research were continued by a 
numerous hand of students, among whom the names 
of his disciples constantly hold the first place, and 
who constituted the first and true Roman school of 
Christian archaeology. These men were worthy con- 
tinuators of the work of the great master j and we 
m^ record, as a tribute of sincere praise, the names 
of Henry Stevenson, Mariano Armellini, and Orazio 
Marucchi : the first two were very soon removed 
by death, and to the third has now been deservedly 
assigned by the Commission of Sacred Archaeology 
the compilation of some volumes of the Nuova 
Boma Sotterranea, a work which has for its pur- 
pose the prosecution of that already begun in so 
masterly a way by de Rossi (1st faso. 1909). 

The Roman catacombs occupy a long zone of the 
breadth of three miles around the city of Rome, 
starting from the walls of Aurelian. They had 
their primitive entrances upon the margin of the 
great consular roads, or near the small cross-ways 
which led off from the principal roads. These 
entrances were constructed in the full light of day, 
which proves that the Christians possessed ceme- 
teries _ a:guo jure from the first centuries of 
Christianity. We have a fine example of this in 
the monumental ingress- to the cemetery of 
DomitUla, which opens on a cross-way of the 
Via Ardeatina. The excavation of a Christian 
cemetery was begun -with a stairway which de- 
scended from the surface of the ground ; directly 
it reached the level of the granular tufa, the first 
gallery, ivith its cuhicula, was excavated at its 
foot. Thus the cemeteries arose from very limited 
hypogea of a domestic character, with stairways ; 
and, later on, by the enlargement of the excava- 
tions, they joined one another, thus forming the 
immense labyrinth of the Roman catacombs. The 
opinion is consequently false which holds that the 
catacombs arose from ancient arenaria abandoned 
by the pagans. 

The cemetery galleries were excavated, as has 
been said, almost exclusively in the granular tufa, 
and have a -width of between 75 centimetres and 
one metre. To ri^ht and left, loculi were ex- 
cavated in the walls, and these were sometimes 
closed by marble slabs or by tiles, and were capable 


of containing one or more bodies ; the arcosolia, 
on the other hand, were formed by a tomb called 
solium, over which an arch was turned, whence the 
name arcosolium. Here and there to right and 
left opened cubicula, or family-chambers, which 
were sometimes adorned with paintings and marble, 
and furnished with lurninana. Further, in the 
avement of the galleries tombs were made, known 
y the name of formte, and these were covered 
■with great slabs of marble -with inscriptions. 

The most precious monuments of the Roman 
catacombs, with the exception of the tombs of the 
martyrs, are the inscriptions and paintings, which 
constitute a monumental treasury of the primitive 
Roman Church. Christian epigraphy had its rise 
as early ns the 1st cent. A.D., and at first was very 
simple and laconic in form ; the primitive formul® 
of acclamation and of invocation reduced them- 
selves to short and affectionate salutations, ‘pax,’ 
‘ pax tibi,’ which later on became more complex — 
‘pax tibi cum sanctis,’ ‘vivas, vivas cum tuis,’ and 
the well-known salutation, ‘ in pace,’ etc., which 
became very frequent, especially after the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent., and continued throughout 
the 4th and 6th centuries. The primitive inscrip- 
tions are generally distinguished by the beautiful 
form of the character employed, by the sobriety 
of their wording, by the use of the most ancient 
symbols, as, for example, an anchor (the sign of 
hope in Christ), and the sign of the cross, and by 
the large size of the marble slabs which shut in the 
loculi, and which, in the regions belonging to the 
let and 2nd cents., are very large indeed. Chris- 
tian epigraphy was developed and transformed in 
the 3rd cent., during which the sad conditions of 
the times induced tlie Christians to restrict the 
language of the cemetery inscriptions within the 
most rigorous limit of the arcani disciplina. 
During this century Christian symbolism attained 
its most lofty expression both in form and in phrase- 
ology. The dove figures the soul of the faithful 
who longs for the beatitude of Paradise, and holds 
in its beak an olive branch, which is the symbol 
of peace. The palm branch and the cro-wn recall 
to one’s thought the victories over human passion 
obtained during life, and the reward reserved for 
the faithful in heaven. The mysterious symbol 
of the fish, represented by the Gr. word 1X0TS 
taken in an acrostic sense, expresses the concep- 
tion: ‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour’ 
(’I)jo-oCs Xpierrds, GeoO Tl6s, 2cim}p). Bread, marked 
■with the cross, and a basket, are Eucharistic 
symbols. In the phrases ‘ percepit,’ ‘ accepit 
(OTatiam),’ allusion is made to baptism and to 
chrism. With the beginning of the 4th cent, and 
with the ‘peace of Constantine,’ Christian epi- 
graphy appears in a triumphal dress. The mono- 
gram Jf;, at first employed as a compendium 
scriptures, came to be engraved^ as a triumphal 
sign in Christian inscriptions, which became longer 
and more flowery. Eulogistic formulae, perhaps 
not always merited, were ascribed to the dead, 
such as ‘ totius bonitatis,’ ‘ totius innocentiae.’ In 
the meantime inscriptions -with consular dates, 
which in the first three centuries were rare, grew 
more frequent; these form a class of epigraphs 
veiy valuable for the study of cemetery chronolo^, 
and de Rossi used them in a masterly way in his 
study and restoration of the Imperial jrasri'. 

In the second half of the 4th cent, the great 
historical inscriptions^ of Popes Damasus and 
Siricius appear, or which we have spoken above. 
In the 6th cent., cemetery epigraphy ceases ; hut, 
on the other hand, the inscriptions of the cemeteries 
above OTound grow frequent, and these are ^s- 
tingimhed from the others by the prolixity of their 
wording, by their more decayed style of phlreo- 
graphy, and, above all, by the form and dimensions 
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of the slabs. In these cemeteries above ground, 
moreover, Christian sculpture makes a show, and 
this is chiefly represented by sarcophagi of marble. 
Sarcopliagi are not common in the galleries and 
subterranean crypts, though they are found at 
times in the primitive hypogea, as in that of Acilii 
Glahriones in Priscilla, and in that called Vestibolo 
dei Flavii in Domitilla. But these cannot possibly 
be regarded as Christian sarcophagi, since there 
are represented upon them scenes from the cosmic 
and marine cycle, ornamental figures and repre- 
sentations of the vintage and of country and 

E astoral life — types, in a word, which the Christians 
ad learned in the workshops from the pagans, and 
of which they took care to select those scenes 
which did not offend the principles of their faith or 
of Christian morals. True Christian sarcophagi are 
met with only in the .Srd and 4th centuries. 

Christian art from the 4th to the 6th cent, is very 
rude. Upon the sarcophagi appear scenes referring 
to facts in the OT and NT, and these are, more or less, 
always repeated in the same way on this class of 
monuments. The conditions of Christian painting 
are much the same. In the 1st and 3rd cents, it 
contents itself for the most part udth indifferent 
and ornamental subjects, drawn from contemporary 
classic art, to which it closely approaches in the 
exquisite beauty of its^ artistic execution ; such, 
for example, are the paintings on the vault of the 
vestibule of the Flavii in Domitilla, and the paint- 
ings in the chambers of the crypts of Lucina in 
Callixtus. At the same time, we have, even from 
the 1st and 2nd cents., paintings with subjects and 
symbols which are really Christian, as, for mstance, 
the very ancient Madonna in the cemeteiy of 
Priscilla, the scene of Daniel among the lions in 
the vestibule of the Flavii, and the Eucharistic 
symbols and the figure of the Good Shepherd in 
the crypt of Lucina. The great development of 
Christian painting took place in the 3ra and 4th 
centuries. The paintings of this age, especially 
those which adorn the arcosolia and the crypts, are 
formed according to the funerary conceptions of 
the so-called ordo commendationis animac, that is, 
tlie prayers which the priest pronounced by the 
bed of the dying one, in commending his soul to 
God. These wonderful prayers of the most ancient 
Roman liturgy are accurately reflected in the 
arrangement of the scenes depicted on the lunette 
and on the vault of the arcosolium. The prayers 
express the thought of the liberation of the soul of 
the dead, just ns Isaac was delivered from the 
hand of his father Abraham, Daniel from the 
lions’ den, and the Three Children from the fiery 
furnace ; and, in fact, we see in the paintings of 
the arcosolia the scene of the Three Children in 
the furnace, that of Isaac, and that of Daniel. 
With the cessation of cemetery sepulture this first 
period of Christian art comes to an end, and it is 
followed by that characterized by paintings in the 
Byzantine style, executed by the Popes in the 
historical crypts from the 5th to the 9th century. 

It will be useful at this point to make a very- 
brief reference to these historical ciypts. By his- 
torical crypts are to be understood chambers where 
martyrs, historically knou-n to ns, were buried; 
for it is certain that CTcat numbers of other martyrs 
were buried in the Roman catacombs, either alone 
or in polyandri, i.e. tombs for several^ bodies, of 
whom it may be said, to employ a Christian phrase, 

‘ quorum nomina Deus sciv end to these Damasns 
at times makes allusion in his inscriptions. In 
their orimn the tombs of the martyrs were in 
simple cuiicula, or in the galleries which, as we 
have said above, were altered, embellished, and 
enlarged from the 4th cent, onwards ; to this 
period the Byzantine paintings belong, os we have 
already remarked. 


From the time when the exploration of the 
Roman catacombs commenced until the middle of 
the 19th cent., i.e. during the space of almost three 
centuries, only three historical crypts were found. 
Bosio, in 1619, discovered the historical crypt of 
SS. Abdon and Sennen in the cemetery of Ponti- 
anus, on the Via Portuensis; in 1720, Boldetti 
discovered that of SS. Felix and Adauctus in the 
cemetery of Conimodilla, near the Via Ostiensis j 
and in 1845, Marchi discovered that of SS. Protus 
and Hyacinthus in the cemetery of St. Hermes, on 
the Via Salaria Vecchia. The attempt was dis- 
couraging: one historical crypt per century, and 
what IS more, all discovered by mere chance. 

De Rossi addressed himself, by means of a sure 
system, to the arduous work of discovering the 
historical crypts in the labyrinths of the cemeteries, 
making use, m the first place, of the Itineraries of 
the Pilgrims, and then of the data afforded by the 
monuments, as we shall now show. He searched 
those parts of the cemeteries where remains of 
constructions were visible, or where there were 
heaps of rubbish which had been precipitated from 
above, for these indicated the presence of some 
notable monument. It was in this way that he 
discovered the cemetery basilica of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus on the Via Ardeatina, Another very 
important indication consisted in a number, more 
or jess large, of luminaria arranged in series ; for 
this was e\ddence that that region had been 
especially illuminated in order to render it acces- 
sible to the pilgrims, and was thus an indication of 
the existence of an historical crypt. This, in fact, 
he met mth in the historical group of the tombs 
of the Popes and of St. Cecilia in the cemetery of 
pallixtus. Another decisive indication was found 
in the ‘ Damasan ’ inscriptions which were placed 
by Pope Damasns in the historical crypts. Finally, 
the presence of Byzantine paintings indicated that 
a c^pt had been visited and frequented during the 
period in which ordinary sepulture there had 
ceased. By this happy method of di-vination, de 
Rossi was able to make numerous important dis- 
coveries in the Roman catacombs, leaving as an 
inheritance to his successors in these studies a -(vide 
field of scientific research. 

^We conclude this general exposition of the 
history and monuments of the Roman catacombs 
by expressing the fervent hope that the subter- 
ranean city of the martyrs will soon be able to 
hail the day in which all its monuments vdll come 
to light; they v-ill thus constitute in their entirety 
the grandest collection which it is possible to desire 
of the primitive monuments of Christianity.* 

fi Wiile by far the most important and the best knowi 
catacombs are In or near Rome, there are a considerable number 
of others, not only in Italy, but also in Egj-pt (Alexandria), 
Northern Africa (Arch-Zara), Sicily (Syracuse, Palermo, Orazia 
di Carini, Franpapani, near Girgcnti), Malta (Abbatiatad-Deyr, 
Tal-IAebru), ilelos (near Tr 3 'plti, in the valley of Keima), Lower 
Italy (Sorrento, Atripalda, Cimitile, Sessa, Naples (a large num- 
ber, of ivhicb the chief arc those of SS. Gennaro, Gaudioso, and 
Severo), Castellamare [the catacombof "Venosa in Apulia is most 
probably of Jewish originp. Central Italy (Bazzano, Paganlca, 
catacomb of St Vittorino near Aquila, Monte Leone, Bolscna, 
Chiusi, Caere, Nepi, Sutri,SorrinoNova, Viterbo, Vutei, catacomb 
of St EutizionearSoriano, Rignano),with whichmustof reckoned 
such suburban catacombs as those at Albano, Semi, Vellefri, 
Gabii, and Baccano. North of the Alps there are no catacombs, 
properlj- speaking (for a full list of catacombs, with considerable 
description and abundant references to the literature bearing on 
them, see N. Muller in PRE^ r. 804-SlS, 848-850, 8S2-S81, S(J5a- 
S66b). Manj'oftheextra-Italiancatacombsareof relatively early 
date, though they were formed later than those in or near Home. 
The oldest portions of the catacomb of St. Maria di Gesil, near 
S,vracuse, probably date from the 3rd cent., while that of St. 
Giovanni, near the same city, may be as early as 320 Ilie cata- 
comb of Tr^-plti, in Melos, dates from the 4th cent., and tlose 
In Malta mainly from the 4th and 6th centuries. 

It may perhaps be worth noting that the so-called catacombs 
of Paris are not catacombs in the real sense of the word. They 
were originally merely the subterranean quarries from which 
building material for the city was obtained ; and It was not 
until 1787 that they were used as receptacles for bones brought 
from old eemeteries. — Louis H. Obat.) 
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CATECHISMS (Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Churches). — The words ‘catechism’ and 
‘ catechize ’ are derived from the Greek Karnxlieiv, 
a factitive of Karrjxciv {sari ‘ down,’ ' sound ’), 
which means ‘ to resound,’ ‘ din in.’ To catechize 
means generally to give oral instruction, as distinct 
from instruction through the medium of hooks; 
and as such instruction is commonly given in the 
form of questions and answers, the word is especially 
used in the sense of systematic questioning. The 
ecclesiastical use of the words is very early and con- 
tinuous, hut they are also often used of questioning 
of any kind. In its ecclesiastical application, the 
word ‘ catechism ’ is used in two principal senses : 
(1) of a system of oral instruction — a method of 
teaching; (2) of the contents of the instruction, 
especially of a document, generally drawn up in 
the form of questions and answers, either for the 
guidance of the teacher, or to he learnt by heart 
by the learners themselves. 

I. Methods of teaching. — In the very early days 
of Christianity many persons must have been 
admitted to baptism after a very short instruction 
and examination in Christian doctrine. But it can 
hardly he supposed that any one can at any time 
have been admitted into the Church ■without^ some 
sort of profession of faith, and this would imply 
some previous instruction. It is also quite clear 
that at a very early period this instruction became 
systematic and thorough. Its substance can he 
gathered only indirectly; for all the documents 
that we possess were written for persons who had 
already received oral instruction, and it is not 
likely that they should describe it. The hooks 
of the NT were written, without exception, for 
instructed and baptized Christians, and were 
intended for their further edification in the faith. 
They everywhere take for granted, but naturally 
do not describe, the earlier oral instruction that aU 
their readers had received. Incidentally, however, 
we can gather a good deal as to its nature and 
extent. See art. C^atechujienate. 

'There are abundant indications that this cate- 
chetical instruction was systematically conducted 
and gradually developed during the first three 
centuries, though it is not until the 4th cent- that 
we find it fully described. Some account of it, as 
far as it could he explained to heathen readers, is 
given by Justin Martyr (Ajiof. i. Gl). The im];>OTt- 
ance attached to it may be gathered from the w^ 
in which the Catechetical School at Alexandria, 
tlie great centre of the intellectual^ life of the 
Church, is spoken of. The head of this school was 


clearly regarded as filling one of the most im- 
portant offices in the Church (Euseb. JT£ v. 10, 
vi. 3, 14, 15, 26, 29). In the 4tli cent, we have 
abundant information about the catechumenate, 
and also specimens of the actual instruction given 
to catechumens. The catechumenate was recog- 
nized as a definite status ; those who were admitted 
to it were called ‘ audientes,’ dKpothpevoi, and they 
were already regarded as in a sense Christians, 
though not os 'fideles,' and were allowed to be 
present at the preliminary part of the Mass, the 
Missa Catechumenorum, until after the sermon. 
Men often remained catechumens for years, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, until their deathbed, though this was 
regarded as an abuse. In the normal course those 
who were to he baptized on Easter Eve gave in 
their names at the beginning of Lent, and went 
through a final course of instruction and prepara- 
tion, which included the delivery of the Gospels 
and the Creed, performed with great solemnity. 
The most notable of the actual instructions that 
are extant are the Catecheses of St, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 348), and St. Augustine, de Gateeh. 
Rudibm, de Fide et Symbolo, and Sermo ad Cate- 
chumenos (c. A.D. 400). Catechizing was recognized 
as one of the most important functions of the 
Christian ministry, but tnere was no special order 
of Catechists ; the name denoted a function, not 
a class. St. Cyril, e.g., delivered his Catecheses 
partly as a deacon and partly as a priest. Nor, as 
a rule, were any special places set apart for the 

a )se of catechizing, tnough the Council in 
o (97) mentions Ka-njxoviBvata. 

As paganism gradually disappeared in Europe, 
and infant baptism became more general and 
eventually almost universal, the catechetical 
system was necessarily modified. The theoir, 
however, did not keep pace with the practice. The 
instruction which was supposed to be given before 
h^tism was given after it; but the baptismsl 
Offices, even in the 8th cent., still assume that the 
catechumens are adults. In the conrse of tiie 
Middle Ages the ceremonies which preceded baptasm 
were greatly shortened, and finally condensed into 
what formed jpracticallv a single service, tbonjfb 
it was still divided into three parts, the Ordo/acieridi 
Catechumeni, the Bencdictio Aquae, and the Banusn 
itself. The words ‘ catechize ’ and ‘ catechism^ were 
still applied to the abbreviated interrogations wlasL 
formed part of the order of making a cateohrmen. 

For instance, Matthew Paris, in the year 1239, carr in 
account ol the baptism of Prince Edward, afterwards - ' 

* The bishop ol Carlisle catechized the Infant, the Le~nte 
him, the Archbishop of Canterbuiy oonErmed 
Idn^B deare the name of Edward was riren him.' Ar ^ 
answers were made on the child's behalf by the epenres tir 
word ' catechism ’ was sometimes used as equiralsr; ic ' 

ship, and it was a question much debated 
catechism’ were a bar to marriage (see Joannes ds S’----- 
Du Cange, S.P. ’Catechizari’). ' 

Meanwhile the substance of the actujJ •] 

now given after baptism, and not as 
called the Catechism, remmned much 
it had always been. The Creed, theL 
and the Ten Commandments formed t; 
of it; and the parish priest, whec-f-.i 
system became ^neraf, was the nerr-- 
mnde responsible for imparting"^ 
injunctions of bishops and Council- 
the performance of this dutv. 3g-jr ' 
to Egbert, the first archbishop tX':' 

him to provide that all th 
sliould most carefully teadrtht 
Lord’s Prayer to all the peopF.'j:'':!':." 
can understaud it, and if not/rn'i^— 1“?" 

'The Conncil of Clovesho in ' 

that priests should err-lain - 

the C^ed, the Lord’s - 

used in the Mass and i" '-I'-Bl/n,. 
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meaning of the Saeraments themselves. In A.D. 
12S1 the Constitutions of John Peckham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, order that all parish priests 
shall four times a year, on one or more holy da 3 's, 
explain in the vulgar tongue the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Evangelical Precepts, the 
seven works of mercy, the seven deadly sins, 
and the seven sacraments. These directions are 
frequently referred to in the following centuries, 
ana insisted upon by bishops and synods, e.g. by 
Thoresby and Neville, archbishops of York in 1357 
and 1466, and by Langham and Arundell of Canter- 
bury in 1364 and 1408. These, however, are only 
a few examples out of many that might be cited 
both in England and on the Continent. 

The regulations of the English Church about 
catechizing since the 16th cent, have been even 
more precise and imperative than before. The 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer order all 
parish priests to catechize on the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and the rest 
of the Church Catechism on every Sunday and 
Holy Day after the second lesson at Evening 
Prayer ; and all persons who have the charge of 
the young are ordered to send them to church for 
this purpose. Any minister neglecting this duty 
is, by Canon 69, to be admonished for the first 
offence, suspended for the second, and excommuni- 
cated for the third. Parents and others who 
neglect to send their children are likewise to be 
suspended, and, if they persist, to be excom- 
municated. The exact method of instruction is 
not prescribed with the same precision or enforced 
by so severe penalties in other parts of the Western 
Church, but the responsibility of the parish priest 
is ever 3 nvhere the same. The most elaborate of 
catechetical systems has groivn up in France during 
the last two centuries, and it is commonly known 
as the Catechism according to the Method of St. 
Sulpice, from the church in Paris where the system 
has been specially elaborated. A complete course 
of instruction is spread over a period of about three 
years, and the weekly catechism consists of three 
main parts — the Questioning, which is recapitu- 
latory and intended to exercise the memory ; the 
Instruction, which is reproduced in the course of 
the week in written analyses ; and the Gospel and 
Homily, which supply the moral and spiritual 
application of the lessons taught. This Method of 
the Catechism is being extensively introduced into 
England (see Dupanloup, Method of St. Sulpice, 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1890, and Ministry of Catechising, 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1890 ; S. Jones, The Clergy and the 
Catechism, Lond. 1895). 

2 . Manuals of teaching. — Until the 16th cent, 
the word ‘ catechism ’ meant a system of teaching, 
and it was most commonly applied to the questions 
and answers in the Baptismal services which repre- 
sented the catechetical instruction of the early 
Church. In the 15th cent., however, the term was 
also applied to the further instruction of children 
after their baptism, and then it was an easy step to 
apply it to the documents used in that instruction. 

Many manuals of explanation were in use in the 
later Middle Ages ; but, as was natural at a period 
when reading was not a very common accomplish- 
ment, they were more used by the clergy in preparing 
their instructions than by the people themselves. 
One of the most popular was the Speculum Chris- 
tiani, which was one of the first books printed in 
England (see Gasquet, Old English Bible, l^ndon, 
1897). Similar manuals are to be found in Con- 
tinental countries. The production of such works 
was enormously stimulated by the religious con- 
troversies of the 16lh cent., which was prolific of 
confessions of faith. These manuals had all kinds 
of titles, but the general term ‘ Catechism ’ came 
to be applied to Uiem, and the word quickly 


assumed the sense in which it is now most com- 
monly used — that of a manual of religious teaching 
for the young, especially one in the form of questions 
and answers. One of the earliest examples of this 
use of the word was the ‘ Catechizon ’ dra;vn up by 
John Colet for St. Paul’s School. 

(1) Anglican Catechism first made its appear- 
ance in the Book of Common Prayer of 1549. The 
way had been prepared for it by royal injunctions 
issued in 1536 and 1538, which ordered, as had so 
often been done before in episcopal and conciliar 
injunctions, that parish priests should teach their 

E arishioners, sentence by sentence, the Creed, the 
lOrd’s Prayer, and the Commandments, and ex- 
plain the same. Instructions in the form of dialogue 
also appeared, as in Marshall’s Primer in 1534. 

The authorship of the Catechism in the Common Prayer Book 
is quite uncertain. It has been ascribed, on insufficient eri- 
dence, to several persons : to Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Hy, 
because he had the ‘Duties’ inscribed on tablets in his palace; 
to John Ponet, bishop of Rochester and attenvards of Winchester, 
because ha wrote another Catechism ; and to Alexander Nowell, 
second master at Westminster School and afterwards dean of 
St. Pau]’^ because he also wrote Catechisms, and because Izaak 
Walton {Compl. Anpl. i. 1) definitely states that he ‘made that 
. . . Catechisme which is printed in our good old service books.’ 
But this was written in 1053, and, as Nowell’s catechisms were 
well known, ho might easily have been credited wrongly with 
the authorship of the Church Catechism also. Walton adds that 
both Convocation and Parliament commissioned him to make 
it, which was certainly not the case. And contemporary and 
internal evidence is altogether adverse to Nowell's authorship. 
Nothing is really known about the authorship of any part of the 
Book of Common Prayerof 1649, except that Cranmer must have 
taken a principal part in it. Very probably he did almost the 
whole of the work himself, and, at any rate, it is quite uncertain 
who helped him, or how much they contributed. There is some 
evidence that the book was examined and approi'ed by others, 
but very few details are knovm. 

Tlie Catechism, as it appeared in 1649, did not 
contain the concluding section about the Sacra- 
ments. This was added in 1604 by royal authority, 
in consequence of a wish expressed by the Puritans 
at the Hampton Court Conference ; and the whole 
Catechism, thus enlarged, was sanctioned, with 
some trifling alterations, by Convocation and 
Parliament in 1661-62. This is the only authorized 
Catechism in the English Church. It was in- 
tended in the 16th cent, to supplement it by more 
advanced manuals. A ‘■/Short Catechism com- 
mended to all Schoolmasters by royal authority’ 
was published anonymously in 1553, but was 
believed to be the work of Ponet {Orig. Lett., 
Parker Soc. Ixxi.). The royal injunction sanction- 
ing its use states that it had been submitted to 
certain bishops and others. It is reprinted in 
Liturgies, etc., of Edw. VI. (Parker Soc.). In 1561 
the bishops agreed that two other catechisms 
should be prepared, one more advanced, and one 
for schools. In 1663, Nowell sent the MS of his 
Larger Catechism to CecD, stating that it had been 
approved by the clergy in Convocation ; but it does 
not appear to have been published until 1670,_ when 
it was also translated into English. Many editions of 
it appeared, and it must have been very e.xtensively 
used. It was re-published by W. Jacobson, Oxford, 
1835. Not long afterwards Nowell published his 
Middle Catechism, which alsoj)assed through many 
editions, and was translated into Greek and Eng- 
lish. A third work, the Catechismus Parvus, the 
earliest extant edition of which is dated 1674, 
closely resembles the Church Catechism, and this 
is one of the CTounds on which Nowell is supposed 
to have been the author of the latter work. But it 
is far more probable that he simply translated tlie 
Church Catechism into Latin, with additions of his 
o-wn. Overall, dean of St. Paul’s, who is believed 
to have prepared the section about the Sacraments 
in 1604, made use of these earlier works. In the 
latter half of the 16th cent.. Continental Catechisms, 
such as those of Erasmus, Calvin, and BulUnger, 
were also much used in England. 

(2) The Catechism which has the highest degree 
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of authority in the Roman Church is that which is 
called the Catechism of the Council of Trent, or 
the Roman Catechism. The Council of Trent met 
in 1545 and ended in 1563. It passed a great num- 
ber of decrees on points of doctrine, and towards 
the end of its sittings it ordered a Catechism to be 
prepared, which was to he translated into the 
vulgar tongue and taught by parish priests. After 
the close of the Council, Pope Pius rv. appointed 
certain distinguished theologians to prepare such a 
Catechism. They were Calinius, archbishop of 
Zara ; Foscarari, bishop of Modena ; Mannus, 
archbishop of Lanciano ; and Fureiro, a Portu- 

g iese. Tne last three were Dominicans. S. Carlo 
orromeo also assisted in the work. The Catechism 
was finished in 1564, and appeared in 1566, with the 
title ‘Catechismus Eomanus ex decreto Concilii 
Tridentini Pii V. Pont. Max. jussu editus. Romae, 
in aed. Pop. Rom. ap. Aid. Manutium.’ This 
Catechism has not the authority of the Council of 
Trent, for it was constructed after the close of the 
Council ; hut it was intended to embody the results 
of the deliberations of the Council, and it was 
published by the authority of the Pope._ It is the 
most authoritative document of the kind in the 
Roman Church. It is divided into four parts, 
■dealing with Faith, the Means of Grace, the Deca- 
logue, and the Lord’s Prayer. It is a large 
■doctrinal treatise, intended to he used by parish 
priests in preparing their instructions, and not for 
the use of the children themselves. Innumerable 
•catechisms for the use of learners have been and 
are in use. As a rule, each diocese, especially in 
France, has its oum catechism, sanctioned by the 
bishop. This system has obvious disadvantages as 
well as advantages, and at the Vatican Council of 
1870 it was proposed that a single catechism should 
be prepared and authorized for universal use. It 
was to be in Latin, and translations were to be 
made for all countries. The question was debated 
at considerable length, and there was a good deal 
of opposition to the proposal on various grounds, 
especially because of tne ditterent needs and circum- 
stances of different dioceses. It was also pointed 
out that at least three Catechisms of different 
grades would bo required for auy complete system 
of teaching. A considerable majority was in favour 
of the principle of the scheme, but no final conclu- 
sion was arrived at before the end of the CouncO, 
and no practical steps have been taken since. 

(3) In the Eastern Churches the catechetical I 
systems have not developed to the same extent as 
in the West. This may be due partly to the fact 
that it is not usual in the East to defer the Con- 
firmation and first Communion of infants who are 
baptized, as has come to be the practice in the 
West. There are, however, many catechetical 
works in use. In 1721 the .synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church ordered the composition of three 
small manuals for the use of the young and ignor- 
ant, and there appeared by order of the Czar 
Fetor I. the ‘ First Instruction of Youth, containing 
a Primer, and a short exposition of the Decalogue, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed.’ The best known 
Eastern catechism is that of Jeromonach Platon, 
metropolitan of Moscow, which was composed in 
1765 for the use of the heir to the throne, the 
Grand Duke Paul Petrovitch. The ‘Complete 
Christian Catechism of the Orthodox Catholic 
Eastern Church,’ which is now in common use, is 
foimded upon this work of Platon. An English 
translation may be found in R. W. Blackmore, 
Doctrine of the Russian Church, 1845. 

LtTEiUTcaE.— In early Church : Augustine, de Cat. Rxid., de 
Fide et S|/^nMo, Serm. ad Catediumenos ; Basil, Regulae ; Cyr. 
Hier^ Cateehttes', Greg. Nyss., Cat. Oral. ; Alculnus, Disput, 
ptiCTOTum; Holtzmann, ‘ Kat. d. nlten Kirche'pn Weizsiicker, 
Theol. Abhandlungen, 1892), ‘Monumenta Cateohetica* (in 
fichilter, Thet. ant. Teuton, i., 1723); Bede, Ep. ad. Egb.; 


Duchesne, Origines du Ciilte ehritien., Paris, 1889 (Eng. tr., 
Christian TTorsatp, l,ondon, 1903). 

Medieval and modern : Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ' Cate- 
chizari ’ ; WUkins, Concilia, 1737 ; Catediismiis cone. Trid., var. 
edd.; Ussher, ‘Principles’ (in Ti'orts, xi., Dublin, 1817-1804); 
Beveridge, ‘Church Catechism Explained’ (in Theol. TTorits, 
Oxford, 1842-1848) ; Procter and Frere, Hisiorg of the Rook of 
C. F., London, 1901 ; Reynolds, llamlbook to the Book of C. P., 
London, 1903; Dupanloup, The Ministrg of Catechising (Eng. 
tr., 1890); Spencer Jones, The Clergy and the Catechism, 
London, 1895; Blacliiore, Doctrine gf the Jittssian Church, 
Aberdeen, 1846. J. |J. MAUDE. 

CATECHISMS (Lutheran). — Long before 
Luther undertook the composition of his Catechisms 
of 1529, he had been active in the field of catechet- 
ical literature and practice. As early as the year 
1515 we have from his pen expositions of the 
Decalo^e and the Lord’s Prayer. In 1519 he 
states that he was daily going over the Command- 
ments with children and laymen (‘ pueris et rudibus 
pronuncio ’). In 1520 he published a Short Form 
of meditation on the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

‘Three things,’ he says, ‘a man must needs know to be 
saved. . . . The Law shows man his disease . . . the Creed 
tells him where to find his medicine, the grace . . . the Lord’s 
Prayer teaches him how to seek and to appropriate it.’ 

From Luther’s letters to Nicol. Hausmann, of 
2nd Feb. and 26th March 1525 (see Th. E. L. 
Enders, Martin Luther’s Brief wechsel, v. 115, 144), 
it appears that the Wittenberg theologians had 
charged Jonas and Agricola ivith the preparation 
of a Catechism for the young. What became of 
their work is not known. In Aumst 1525, Haus- 
mann, in a letter to Stephan Roth, laments that 
the Catechism had not yet appeared, and wishes 
that Jonas may undertake it and briim it out 
speedily. In October 1525 the ‘Little Book for 
Laymen and Children’ appeared (‘Das Biichlein 
fiir die Laien und die lCinder’_ {Monumenta 
Germania: Pmdagogica, vol. xx.], which holds quite 
a prominent place in the catechetical literature of 
those times. It contains the five jmrts of the 
Catechism — ^Decalogue, Creed, Lord’s Trayer, Bap- 
tism, Lord’s Supper — almost exactly in the form 
found in Luther’s Enchiridion of 1529. The author 
is not positively known, but may have been John 
Bugenhagen. About the same time, Luther had 
evidently made up his mind to undertake the 
reparation of a Catechism of his 04vn, though he 
ad not yet the time for it (see letter to Hausmann 
of 27th Sept. 1525, ‘Catechismum differo, vellem 
enim uno qpere simul omnia absolvere ’ [Enders, v. 
246]). In his German Mass [Deutsche Messe und 
Ordnung Gottesdiensts), composed in the autumn of 
1525 and published in Witte^erg in 1526, he says : 

‘ What we need first of all is a plain, good Catechism ... for 
such instruction I know no better form than those three parts 
which have been preserx’ed in the Christian Church from tne 
beginning — the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Ixird’s 
Prayer — which contain, in a brief summarj’, nU that a Christian 
ought to know.’ To these he adds Baptism and the Sacrament 
of the Altar, and lays it down that these five parts ought to 
constitute the catechetical lessons in the matm services on 
Monday’s and Tuesdaj-s. 

In compliance with this request of Luther, here 
and there in the free cities of the German Empire 
special sertices were instituted for the young, and 
various Catechisms were published by men like 
Johannes Bader, Job. Brentius, Wolfgang Gapito, 
Conrad Sam, Wenzeslaus Linck, Altheunmer, 
Agricola, Oecolampadius, Caspar Graeter, and 
Caspar L6ner. Most of them found only local and 
temporary acceptance in the churches of the Re- 
formation. On a larger scale and more systematic 
are the provisions made for the religious instruction 
of the young in consequence of the visitations 
instituted by the authorities of Church and State 
in the territories of the German Reformation, 
especially in Saxony (1527, 1528). The impression 
made upon Luther by these -visitations is set forth 
in his preface to the Small Catechism : 
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' Alas, what misery I beheld I The people, especially those 
that live in the villages, seem to have no knowledge whatever 
of Christian doctrine, and many of the pastors are ignorant and 
incompetent teachers. . . . They all maintain that they are 
Christians, that they have been baptized, and that they have 
received the Lord’s Supper. Yet they cannot even recite 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, or the Ten Commandments ; they 
live ns if they were irrational creatures, and now that the 
Gospel has come to them, they grossly abuse their Christian 
liberty.’ 

There could be no further delay in Luther’s ovm 
■work on the Catechism. About the middle of 
January 1629 ■we find him engaged on the Large 
Catechism, ■which treats the catechetical material 
in the form of sermons or lectures. He writes to 
Martin Gorlitz in Brunswick : ‘ Modo in mrando 
Catechismo pro rudibus paganis versor’ (JEnders, 
vii. 43). But, while he was engaged in the com- 
position of this larger work, he issued the Small 
Catechism in two sets in the form of wall charts 
{tabulce), according to the custom of the times. 
The first set was ready by 20th Jan. 1529, as we 
learn from a letter of Diaconus Borer in Wittenberg 
to Stephan Both in Zi^dckau: ‘Affixaa parieti 
video tahulas complectentes hrevissime simul et 
crasse Catechismum Lutheri pro pueris et familia.’ 
This first set contained the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, together with 
tlie Benedicite and Gratias. The second set 
appeared about the middle of the month of March, 
when people were preparing for the Easter Com- 
munion. In a letter or 16th March, B6rer describes 
this set as ‘ Tabulae Confessionis, et de Sacramentis 
Baptisniatis et Corporis et Sanguinis Christi’for 
the more advanced Christians. The contents of 
both sets of these tabulce appeared first in book 
form in Hamburg, in the early part of April, in 
the Low German dialect. On 16th May 1629 the 
Small Catechism appeared in High German, in an 
edition furnished by Luther himself, and was soon 
followed by a second edition. No copies of these 
original Wittenberg editions have thus far been 
discovered. They are knorvn only from reprints, 
issued at Erfurt and Marburg. Besides the 
material of the tabulce, these editions contain the 
Preface, the Morning and Evening Prayers, the 
Table of Duties, and the Order of the Marriage 
Service. The third edition adds also the Order of 
Baptism (June 1529). Additional editions, super- 
intended by Luther himself, and here and there 
revised by him, appeared in the years 1531 (contain- 
ing for tlie first time the present form of instruction 
concerning Confession, and the explanation of the 
introduction to the Lord’s Prayer), 1635, 1536, 1639, 
and 1542. 

While Luther’s Small Catechism, the Enchiri- 
dion, was at first simply one catechism among 
many, it very soon gained the ascendancy over all 
other text-books for the instruction of the young. 
In 1661 the LUneburg Articles number it for the 
first time among the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church, together with the Augsburg 
Confession, Apology, and Sohmalkald Articles. 
The fact that the Heidelberg Catechism by 
Olevianus and Ursinus (1663) was, from the begin- 
ning, recognized as one of the confessional standards 
of the Kefornied Church may have helped to 
establisli Luther’s Catechisms as official and 
authoritative documents of the Lutheran Church. 
Both the Large and the Small Catechism of Luther 
were ft)rinally incorporated into the Book of Con- 
cord of 1580. Since then Luther’s Small Catechism 
has formed the basis of numerous fuller expositions 
in questions and answers published in the different 
territories of the Lutheran Church. 

As early os the year 1529 two I.atin translations of Luther's 
Small Catechism appeared, the second of ivhich, by J. S.auer- 
mann, Canonicus in Bre.slau, was received into the Book of 
Concord. John Jlylius published a Greek translation (Basel, 
155S); John Clajus prepared a polyglot edition— in German, 
Latis>, Greek, and Hebrew— which appeared in 1572. In the 


Danish and Norwegian languages it was published in 1532, and 
officially introduced, ■with a preface by J. Bugenhagen, in 16SS, 
The first Swedish translation was probably prepared by Igiuren- 
tius Petri, in 1548. The earliest print that has been preserved is 
from the year 1672. Its official introduction followed in 1695, 
but not until 1080 do we find its general use in Sweden. In the 
Balto-Slavio territory the Enchiridion was published in Bartho- 
lomdus Willents’ Lithuanian translation in 1647, in Abel Wills’ 
Old Prussian translation in 1601, and in J. Eivius’s Lettio 
version in 1580, besides a version in the non-Indo-Gerraanio 
Esthonian in 1663. In all these four languages the Small 
Catechism was the Drat literary monument, and ft is praoUcaUy 
the sole relic of the extinct Old Prussian dialect. 

In the year 1648, Archbishop Cranmer prepared an English 
translation in his Cateehismuo, published by Gualterus Ljmne, 
which is in reality an English version of the sermons on the 
Catechism (Einderpredigten) attached to the Brandenburg. 
Nuremberg Agenda of 1633, summing up each sermon with the 
respective part of Luther’s Oatecnism (see H. E. Jacobs, 
Lutheran Movement in England, pp. 314-322). The Swedish 
pastor and missionary, John Campanius, who preached the 
gospel from 1648 to 1648 at Tinicum, near Philadelphia, Penn, 
sylvania, translated the Catechism into the language of the 
Delaware Indians (the ‘ American-Virginian language ’). It was 
published in Stockholm, at the expense of King Charles xi., in 
1696, and brought to America in 1697 (see H. E. Jacobs, flisf. oj 
the Evangel. Luth. Church in the E.S., p, 82). Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the great leader of the Moravian movement, caused the 
first American edition of Luther’s German Catechism to bo 
printed by Christoph Sauer, in Qermanto^vn, Philadelphia, 
in 1744. The first American edition issued with the approval of 
the Lutheran pastors was prepared by Peter Brunnholtz, and 
printed by Benjamin Frankiin and J. Boehm in 1749. The first 
Singlish translation on American soil was also made by Peter 
Brunnholtz, possibly with the assistance of Peter Koch, a 
prominent Swedish Lutheran in Philadelphia, in 1749. The 
second was made under the auspices of the Swedish Provost 
■Wrangel, the friend and collaborator of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Church In America, 
in 1761. In 1816, Phil. F. Mayer, pastor of the first Englisli 
Lutheran Church (St. John’s) in Philadelphia, issued an English 
edition of the Catechism which, more than any other, determined 
the text of the accepted English version in America. It was 
carefullj; revised by 0. F. Schaffer and a Committee of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania (C. F. Welden, A. T. Geissenhainer, 
and B. M. Schmucker), in 1864. This translation was adopted 
by the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America, 1867. A more literal reproduction in tlie 
English language is given in Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, 
and in the English Catechism of the Sgnod of Missouri and that 
of the Jobit Synod of Ohio— the work of E. Oronenwett, revised 
by the faculty of the ’Theological Seminary of the Ohio Synod 
in Columbus, 0. (see B. M. Schmuoker’s articles on the editions 
and translations of Luther’s Small Catechism, published or used 
in America, in the Lutheran Church Review, April and Jub’ 
1886). In recent times a joint Committee of the General Synod, 
the United Synod of the South, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
Engh'sh Synod of Missouri, and the General Council united on 
a carefully revised English translation, which is found in its 
final shape in the Lutheran Church Review, January 1899. 

The truly conservative, catholic, and ecclesias- 
tical character of Luther’s Eeformation stands out 
most prominently in his catechetical work. _ He 
builds on the old solid and popular foundations, 
found in those three principal parts— the Deca- 
logue, the Creed, and the Lora’s Prayer. He 
shows himself perfectly familiar ivith the best 
catechetical tradition of the Church of preceding 
centuries. In some details of his exposition, espe- 
cially the treatment of the Lord’s Prayer (the third 
part of t\iB Enchiridion), we recognize almost literal 
reminiscences of the catechetical literature of tlie 
Church, as far back as Tertullian and Cyprian. 
It may be claimed that the whole catechetical 
work of the first fifteen hundred years of the 
Church reaches its climax in Martin Luther’s 
Small Catechism. But, ■with all the conservative 
features which characterize Luther’s catechetical 
work, there are some wliich are original with him, 
and for which he deserves full credit as the first 
CTeat restorer of Pauline theology in the Church. 
Most important and significant in this respect is 
the order in which he arranged the popular three 
parts — Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, 
— ^giving the first place to the Law, as the school- 
master to bring men to Christ, and assigning tlie 
central and dominating place to the Creed. All 
other Catechisms — Eoman, Greek, and Beformed 
— difier from Luther’s arrangement in this respect. 
Again, tie gave up the traditional division of the 
Creed into twelve articles, based on the legend of 
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its Apostolic origin, -which is retained to the present 
day in Joto Brentins’s Wvirttemberg Catechism. 
Instead of this he divided it, from a Trinitarian 
point of view, into three articles, and by this 
arrangement the second article, with its confession 
of Christ, the Kedeemer, becomes the very heart 
and sonl of the whole Catechism. 

(o) The first part of Lather’s Catechism treats 
of the Law, under the form of the Decalogue, ditler- 
ing in this respect also from the traditional prac- 
tice of the mediteval Church with reference to the 
‘Mandata.’ The Decalogue, however, is modi- 
fied by him in the spirit of the New Testament, 
omitting its transient Israelitic features which 
belong to the Mosaic dispensation, as in the form 
of the First, the Third, and the Fourth Command- 
ments, according to the Augustinian numbering 
of the Ten Commandments. His principal aim in 
the treatment of the Law is its so-called second 
use or ‘ usus elenchthicus,’ to lead men to a know- 
ledge of sin. 

[b) The second part of the Catechism takes for 
its text the Apostles’ Creed, which, except in the 
Greek Church, was always used ‘ ad fidei instmo- 
tionem ’ (the Nicene Creed being ‘ ad fidei explicati- 
onem,’ and the Athanasian ‘ad fidei defensionem’). 
Luther’s treatment of the Creed combines the ob- 
jective and the subjective side of faith, the ‘ fides, 
quae creditor’ and the ‘fides, qua creditur,’ The 
great works of God — Creation, Redemption, and 
Sanctification — are set forth as the fundamental 
facts of our salvation ; not, however, as purely 
objective, abstract, doctrinal statements, but -with 
all the fervour of personal conviction and appro- 
priation. There is no dogmatism or scholasticism 
in this presentation of Christian doctrine in the 
‘ Layman’s Bible,’ as the Enchiridion has frequently 
been called. 

(c) In the third part Luther treats the Lord’s 
Prayer as the fruit of justifying faith, the embodi- 
ment and demonstration of the new life, in the 
spirit of sanctification and adoption. It sets forth 
the life of the Christian as the life of the child of 
God, -with all its privileges and duties, its needs 
and dangers, its hopes and resources. 

(d, e) To these three fundamental parts are added 
the fourth and fifth, on Baptism and the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, with the connecting link, on 
Confession and Absolution, ‘concerning which a 
Christian must also be properly instructed.’ Here 
the language of the Catechism, otherwise so simply 
objective and thetical, becomes of necessity more 
antithetical and controversial, in opposition to 
various deviations from what Luther held to be 
sound doctrine on these points. But even here 
everything culminates in simple li-ving faith. With 
the requirement of ‘ truly believing hearts ’ the fifth 
and last part of the Catechism closes. 

LiTKRiTTOE . — Martin Luihn’i Werie, Deutteh and Lat,, 
Erlangen ed., 101 vols. ; Th. E. Enders, 3Iartin Luther's 
Brieficethsel, bearbeitet und mit Srlauterungen versehen [ten 
volumes have thus far appeared, covering the period from 1507 
to 1536], Calw, 1834 ff.; K. Kehrbach, Monurru German. 
Pccdagog., vols. xx. to xuii., containing ‘Die evangel. Kate- 
chismusversuche vor Luther’s Enchiridion,' 1622-1620, by F. 
Cohrs, Berlin, 1900-1902; J. T. Muller, Die ei/mbol. Bucher 
der ev.-luther. Eirche, deuUch und fat.s, Gutersloh^ 189S ; C. P. 
Krauth, The Contervatire Reformation and ili Theology, 
Philadelphia, 1871; H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Jforemenf 
in England: A Study in Compar. Symbolics, Philadelphia, 
1890, also Hist, of the Ecarwet Lutheran Church in the U.S., 
New York, 1893 ; C. A. G. von Zezschwits, System der 
ehrisU. kirchl. Katechrtik, S vols., Leipzig, 1863; C. Palmer, 
Evangel. Eatechetit, Tubingen, 1851; "fh. Hamack, Eate- 
ehetii, Erlangen, 1SS2 ; R. Kiibel, Eatechetik, Barmen, 1877 ; 
F. Cohrs, art, ‘ Kaleohismen Luthers,' in BBE^ x. 130 ft. 

Adolph Spaeth. 

CATECHISMS (Heidelberg and Westmin- 
ster).—!, The second (next to Luther’s) great 
Catechism of the Protestant Churches is the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It -was prepared by 
Zacharias Ursinus and Caspar Olevianus, by com- 


mand of Frederick m.. Elector of the Palatinate, 
and was published in 1563. Ursinus had prepared 
a Summa Theologice and a Catechesis Minor, which 
were made the basis of the -work. The advice and 
co-operation of the theological faculty and of the 
Superintendents and court-preachers were secured, 
and before publication the Catechism was approved 
by a Synod of ministers and teachers assembled by 
the Elector at Heidelberg. It cannot be called a 
wholly original work, but was the fruit of a long 
catechetical development. Leo Juda’s Christliche 
Hare it. cinfaltc Ziileitung in den Willen u. in die 
Gnad Gottes, 1534, his Kurtzer Katechismus, 1635, 
and his Brevissima Christ, relig. formula of 153S 
or 1539 ; Bullinger’s Haushuch of 1558, and the 
Summa, Catechesis pro adultioribus scripta of 
1559 ; Calvin’s Genevan Catechism of 1545, and the 
Emden Catechism of 1554 — are among the sources. 
Traces of the influence of LSner, Urbanus Rhegius, 
and Morbanus have been found in it. Though 
avo-svedly written to supplant Luther’s teaching, 
the influence of his Catechism is evident. The 
order of the book is due to Melanchthon’s Loci, 
and Ren has traced much of its arrangement to 
Eine kurtze ordenliche Summa der rechten waren 
Lehre, a catechetical work published by Nikolaus 
Gallus in 1558. The justly famous first question 
‘ What is thy highest comfort in life and death ? ’ 
is found in previous works of this sort, and the 
answer may find its original in the Nuremberg 
Catechism-Sermons of 1533 (translated under Abp. 
Cranmer as A Short Instruction into Christian 
Bcligion, 1548) : 

•And this, my dear children, is our highest comfort, that 
Christ is our Lord, and we are His own, for therefore will He 
protect and deliver us, so that, though we be sinners, He will 
forgive us our sin, for He has made satisfaction for sin, and, 
though we die. He will make us to live again, for He has 
overcome death, and even though we came into hell, hell could 
not hold us, because He has burst the bonds of heU. Therefore, 
because we have such a mighty Lord, we cannot need any- 
thing’ {Euremb. Einderpredigten, on Art. 2 of the Creed). 

The Heidelberg Catechism probably aimed at 
being a culmination of the catechetical devd.op- 
ment of the Evangelical Church. Its rejection of 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Christ, and of the meaning of His E.xaltation, is 
pronounced ; and in the 3rd ed. an 80th question 
was inserted, it is said at the instance of the 
Elector, in avhich ‘ the popish Mass’ is condemned 
as ‘at bottom nothing else than a denial of the 
one sacrifice and sufferings of Jesus Christ, and an 
accursed idolatry.’ 

This Catechism was translated into maity tongues, 
and is the most -widely used of all ‘Reformed’ 
Catechisms. The best English version appeared in 
New York (Scribners) in 1863. It contains 129 
questions and answers. Questions 3-11 treat of 
the Sin and Misery of Man ; 12-85 of Redemption 
by Christ ; 86-129 of the Thankful Life of the 
Christian. In the Second Part the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed are explained under the heads 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. Then follow the two Sacraments. The 
Commandments are explained in tlie Third Part 
imder the head of Thankfulness ; and this is 
foDowed hy the Lord’s Prayer. While the Heidel- 
berg Catechism retains the form of a (Confession in 
its answers to the questions, it is much more 
theological than Luther’s Catechism ; and, edifying 
as the answers are, they are too long and minute 
for the memory or use of children. On the other 
hand, it surpasses Luther’s Catechism as a sys- 
tematic presentation of Christian doctrine. 

liiTERATtrEE.— Thebest modern ed. is J7i« Heidelberg Catechism 
in German, Latin, ond English; with an Historical Intro- 
duction, Kew York, 1863. The official German editions were 
issued in 1663, 1685, 1595, 1684, and 1724. The Latin tr. was 
published In 1563 and 1566. See also P. Sebafi^ Creeds cj 
Christendom, London, 1877, L 529a. and HL 3073., where the 
literature is given fully. The best introductions are those of 
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3 . W. Nevin, Bistoiy and Genius of the Beidelberr! Catechism, 
Chambcrsbur^, 1847, and Ren, Siiddeutsche Katcchismen, 
Gutersloh, 1904. 

2. Westminster Catechisms. — ^AnEnglish trans- 
lation of Calvin’s Genevan Cateoliism was used 
and repeatedly printed in Scotland. John Craig, 
minister at Aberdeen and afterwards at Edinburgh, 
prepared a Larger (1581) and a Smaller Catechism 
(1591). The latter explains the Apostles’ Creed, 
the (jominandments, the means of grace, and the 
way of salvation. It consists of short and simple 
questions and answers. It was finally superseded 
by the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly (see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, i. 
72s ff.). This is the third of the great Catechisms 
of the epoch of the Keformation. The Larger and 
Sliorter Catechisms were finished in 1647, approved 
by Parliament 15 Sept. 1648, and adopted by the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh in J uly of that 
year. SchafF says that the Larger Catechism 
was chiefly the work of Anthony Tuckney, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Vice-Chancellor at Cam- 
bridge. He adds that it is based on Ussher’s 
catechetical Body of Divinity, and on the Com- 
pendinm Theologias (1626) of Johann "WoUeb of 
Basel (see Schaff, loc. cit., and in PJtE^). The 
Shorter Catechism is a condensation of the other ; 
‘ its concise and severely logical answers are traced 
to the Rev. John Wallis, M.A., an eminent 
mathematician.’ It begins with the celebrated 
question, ‘ What is the chief end of man ? To 
morify (Jod, and to enjoy Him for ever’; defines 
God, and states the doctrine of the Trinity ; tells 
of the fall and misery of man ; explains the offices 
and states of the Redeemer ; and then analyzes the 
work of the Holy Ghost, effectual calling, justifi- 
cation, adoption, and sanctification. The Apostles’ 
Creed is not professedly explained, but is printed 
after the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, at 
the end of the Catechism. The Commandments 
set forth ‘the rule which God at first revealed 
to man for his obedience.’ All the Reformed 
Catechisms agree with the Greek Church (against 
the Roman and Lutheran) in making ‘ Thou shalt 
not make xmto thee any graven image,’ etc., the 
Second Commandment, and comprising in the 
Tenth both prohibitions of coveting. The 69th 
and 60th questions assert the Divine appointment 
of the first day of the week to be ‘ the Christian 
Sabbath,’ forbid ‘all worldly employments and 
recreations on it,’ and command the ‘ spending the 
whole time in the public and private exercises of 
God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken up 
in the works of necessity and mercy.’ Under the 
Eighth Commandment (Q. 74) is required ‘ the law- 
fed procuringand furthering the wealth and outward 
estate of ourselves and others.’ The proper use of 
the Word and the Lord’s Supper is insisted on. 
There is a brief explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Shorter Catechism is Cabinistio, not only in 
its formal statements of doctrine, but in every 
reflexion it contains of the controversies of the 
time : ‘ God having out of His mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life’ 
(Q. 207) ; and ‘The only Redeemer of God’s elect’ 
(Q. 21) ; but it nowhere urges the eternal repro- 
bation of tlie non-elect. Schaff (qp. cit. i. 787) 
commends and criticizes it thus : 

‘ It far surpasses them [Luther's and the HeideTbery Catechism] 
in clearness and careful wordlny, and is better adapted to the 
Scotch and Anglo-American mind, but it lacks their genial 
warmth, freshness, and chiidlike simplicity. ... It deals in 
dogmas rather than facts. It addresses the disciple as an 
interested outsider rather than ns a church-member growing 
up in the nurture of the Lord. Its mathematical precision in 
deBnitions, some of which are almost perfect, though above the 
capacity of the child, is a good preparation for the study of 
theology.’ t 


1 For minor Catechisms of the Reformation and subsequent 
periods, see art. CoaTTSsio-vs, 


Literatore. — ^Besides the literature mentioned thronrhout 
the article, see SchafT, Creeds of Christendom, i. 763 f., and the 
literature at art. Confessions. EdwARD T. HoRN. 

CATECHUMEN, CATECHUMENATE.- 
The word ‘catechumen’ is derived from the Gr. 
word /coryxEU' (‘instruct,’ lit. = ‘ din into the ear’), 
which occurs 7 times in the NT (Lk 1‘, Ac 18“ 
2121. S4, 216, I Qq Qjj -^viiose use in 

these passages illustrates its very early applica- 
tion to those who were subjected to careful and 
systematic instruction in Christian doctrine, with a 
view to being admitted into the body of the (Church. 
This preparation is actually indicated in germ also 
by the ver3'_ early insertion 1 of v.*’ into the account 
of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch (Ac 8“6'-)i 
and by vv.“- in the account of the baptism of the 
jailer and his household at Philippi (Ac IG^®!).’ 

Such systematic instruction in religion would 
be quite familiar, at least to the converts from 
Judaism ; for not only were there schools attached 
to most of the synago^es, in which the young 
were carefully educated by catechetical methods, 
with the OT Scriptures for text-book, up to the 
age of twelve or thereabouts, but also there is little 
doubt that proselytes (t.c. Gentile converts to 
Judaism) received catechetical instruction cer- 
tainly before, and perhaps after, their admission 
as such.® 

As time went on, it would soon be necessary to 
dev’elop the instruction and prolong the period of 
preparation, though we have but scanty records 
remaining to us until we reach the 3rd century. 
Such as we have, however, are satisfactory so far 
as they go. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
provides (in its first six chapters) * instruction in 
practical rather than doctrinal subjects, and then 
proceeds (ch. 7) : ravra trdvra •trpoei'KbvTes, pairrlcrare, 
g.T.X. , , . KeXeiffsis St vgrreverat rhv ^aim^bpevor xpi 
fuas Sio, Here, then, we have (probably in the 
2nd cent.) a definite course of instruction laid 
doivn for catechumens in that portion of Chris- 
tendom to which this treatise belongs, and the 
duty of preliminary fasting enjoined ; ' and there 
were probably special reasons why the practical 
rather than the dogmatic side was insisted on. 
Again, in Justin Martyr’s Apology, i. 61, we read 
as follows : Scoi Sf rreiaduin sal jriorei/mriF dXij05 raOra 
T& v<j> rifidy SiSaaKbyeva sal XeySpeya eXyat, Ka.1 §tovy 
oCtws SiyaaOai iTriaxytoyrai, eOxetrOal re sal alrtty 
vtjcrreioyTes rrapb, roO 6eov rwy rrponpiaprppbyoiy Htpcaiy 
CiSdcTKOFTai, iipCiy ovytvxpp-ivwv Kal avvvrjirrevbvTiiiy 
abrots. '’ETretra d-yoFrat v(f>’ y/xiSy (yBa CSup iarl. 
Here similar evidence is afforded, together with 
the addition of prayer for forgiveness of sins, 
though this is really implied in fasting. 

A little later than this, but early in the 3rd 
cent., we come upon a considerable body of evi- 
dence as to the care that was then taken with the 
preparation of catechumens, (jonverts in those 
days, and for some time to come, were still mostly 
adults, and a good many of these never proceeded 
to Baptism itself until they were at the point of 

1 Not later than the 2nd cent., since It is quoted by IrcnEUS 
{Bier. in. xii. 8k 

2 Cl. Ao In each of the cases quoted some prelhiilnarj 

Instruction was obviously given, though the special circum- 
stances reduced the period to a minimum. It is to bo noted 
also, ns Frere (Nets Mist, of J3k. of Com. Prayer, p. 657) points 
out, that 'a large proportion at ieast of the early converts had 
already bad the training of Judaism as their schoolmaster to 
bring them unto Christ.’ The same author also suggests that 
* when St. Paul says (1 Co It4-I7) that it was not his work to 
baptize, he . . . has in view a sj’stem of teaching and training ’ 
preparatory to baptism (p. 653 n.k 

s ‘ One might be tempted to And evidence of early catechetical 
Instruction m such passages as Ps 15. 243ir. Sin-*’, Is 33i*->6 etc 
In Hnmnek’s opinion, we have in At6. li-s* 22-62, and fragments 
in chs. 8 and 13, a book of instruction for Jewish proselytes 
called •• The Two Ways " ’ (F. O. Porter, art. ‘ Proselyte ’In BOB 
iv. ISGa). 

* Cf. Aposi. Const, vU. 22. 

6 This is still required of adults In the English Church. 
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death (e.g. the Emperors Constantins and Con- 
stantine). No doubt, this was in part due to an 
exaggerated fear of post-haptismal sins and loss of 
innocence, but it must also oe remembered that the 
state of the heathen world was such as to make it 
extremely difficult for the ordinary person to con- 
duct himself with consistency as a Christian, and 
it was therefore most import^t that catechumens 
should be as thorough^ grounded as possible in 
Christian principles.^ There must also have been 
frequent cases of relapse into sin in the ranks of 
the catechumens, which required punishment and 
postponement of baptism (see Bingham, Ant, X. ii. 
§ 17). An extreme instance of the tendency to 
Puritanical strictness is found in the history of the 
early Syrian Church, where, even until the time of 
Aphraates in the 4th cent., baptism appears to 
have been ‘ a privilege reserved for celibates’ ; or, 
in other Avords, it was as a rule postponed till a 
period in life Avhen men and women felt disposed 
to live separately.^ Hence the Christian com- 
munity consisted of baptized celibates,* together 
with a body of adherents who remained outside, 
and Avere not really members of, the body. 

But our concern is chiefly Avith other parts of 
Christendom, and there by the be^ning of the 
3rd cent, the writings that are extant give us a 
clear idea upon the subject. In the first place, 
modem researches seem to shoAV conclusively that 
there Avere only tAvo grades among those who were 
unbaptized ; (1) catechumens pure and simple, i.e. 
adherents to Christianity who were, however, 
looked upon ss members of the community {c.g. 
Can. Eipja. 63, 64) ; (2) catechumens AA'ho sought 
baptism, and Avere therefore being subjected to 
a definite course of instraction with a riew thereto. 
These latter were called cmnpetenfes, 

electi, and the like.* The proper time for their 
preparation was the season of Lent, so that they 
might be ready for the solemn administration of 
the sacrament of baptism on Easter Eve. But as 
baptism might, for one reason or another, he 
postponed till later on in the Easter season, and as 
Whitsunday was the end of that period, the latter 
festival Avas looked upon as the second great annual 
occasion for admission. In the East the Epiphany, 
which was ahvays associated with our Lord’s 
baptism in the Jordan, Avas also allowed, and 
sometimes in the West as well. After that, 
Christmas and other festivals were added, in spite 
of Papal disapproval. 

The first portion of the preparatory period was 
occupied Avith three kinds of preparation : * (1) in- 
stmction in what they must give up (the renuncia- 
tion) (see art. Adrenuntio); (2) instmction in 
Avhat they must believe (the faith) ; (3) a series of 
exorcisms by which the e\dl spirits were to be 
driven out of the candidates.* A list of names 

P To the same considerations must be attributed tbe multiplica- 
tion of lorms and ceremonies which is so noticeable in connexion 
with baptism in the medieval rite. 

2 See Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, 1004, p. 125 II. The 
whole question is luUy discussed by him ; he compares similar 
‘ ’ ■ ” "'’onites (Tert. ode. Hare. iv. 34), the 

*■ . ■ . and the Buddhists. 

' ■ these baptized persons Avas B'nai 
Q'yami sons ol the covenant ’), who tormed a kind ol monastic 
order. 

4 See Duchesne, Orig. du culle ehrit. (Eng. tr. p. 293), who 
quotes P. X. Funk, Thenl. Quartalsehr., 18S3, p. 41 ff., os having 
established that the old idea ot their division into four dassea is 
erroneous. It may be added that the case ol penitents is, as it 
were, the case ot those who have been reduced to the rank ot 
catechumens, and that the same author (see Duchesne, qp. eit, 
p. 480 n.) throws doubt on the universality ot the four dasses in 
their case even in the East, Avhile in the AVest it was never 
practised at all. 

® The deacons were specialiy charged with this work (Can. 
If'pp. 61), hut care Imd to be taken that they too had been elH- 
ciently ^instructed ; ol^Kanwourrev rrptorov tcaryxei’ 

Twoav cTt TTfpi 'i'uxnv ai-Opionov rb epyov (ps.-Clem. Ep, ad Jae. 
f 13), 

® The Catechetical School at Alexandria and similar institu- 
A’OI,. ni. — 17 


was carefully draivn up of those who were to be 
admitted to this course. Then by Thursday in 
Holy Week those who satisfied the bishop Avere 
finally determined upon, and after fasting on 
Friday presented themselves on Saturday morning 
for the last act of preparation before baptism 
itself, Avhich would normally take place that same 
evening. At this last preliminary service there 
were three ceremonies. (1) the concluding exor- 
cism, with imposition of hands over the candidates 
as they knelt facing the east ; (2) the exsuffiation, 
or breatliing into their faces ; (3) the e^eta, each 
person being touched AAUth spittle (or oU) on the 
mouth, ears, etc., in imitation of our Lord’s action 
in Mk 7*’-”. 

If Ave pass on one hundred years later, to the 
beginning of the 4th cent., Ave reach a period in the 
history of the Church Avhen peace and the cessation 
of persecution naturally added large numbers to 
the Christian body, and produced further develop- 
ments in the regulations for the catechumenate. 
The same outlines of preparation in the earlier and 
the later sta"M are still observed both in the East 
and in the West (at Borne and in ‘Gallican’ 
churches), but the whole system is more systematic 
and definite.* 

During the course of instruction, a land of 
examination was held from time to time, often 
called scrutinxum ; by the 7th cent, there were as 
many as seA’en of these scrutinia, Avhich began in 
the 3rd week of Lent. The Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other parts of Christian doctrine 
{traditio symboli) were learnt by heart. Various 
portions of the Scriptures were read and explained, 
especially from the historical and moral books (see 
Aug. de Cat, Bud.). What are now called the 
Apocrypha were also used for this purpose (Athan. 
Fest. Ep. 39; ps.-Athan. SynopsK Script, sacr.), 
more particularly, it seems, the Book of Sirach 
(Can. Apost. 85).* At Borne there was, at all 
events later on, a formal instruction in the four 
Gospels, called apertio aurinm, and a curious 
ceremony of administering salt to the candidates.* 
They were also universally admitted to Church 
assemblies and to the first part of the Eucharist 
(i.e. up to the missa [=»nwMo] catechmnenorum), 
though actual instruction in the doctrine of 
Holy Communion was mostly Avithheld till after 
baptism. 

It must, however, be remembered that, though 
these ceremonies continued and were even, as has 
been said, probably added to in process of time, and 
though the first part of the baptismal service was 
still called in the liturgical books ordo ad catechu- 
menvm faciendttm, the rapid groAvth of the prac- 
tice of infant baptism, AA’hich folIoAved upon the 
establishment and spread of Christianity, soon led 
to the practical decay of the catechumen system. 
Comparatively few adults Avere baptized, but the 
rites and forms that had been elaborated for them 
Avere not adapted to the neAv circumstances, and 
babes in arms were treated as if they Avere in full 

tiona elsewhere were, no doubt, in part, though not exclusively, 
intended for the benefit of catechumens (in the technical 
sense). 

1 Tbe authorities for this description are Tcrt. de Eaptimo, 
and Can. Bipp. 60-110 ; a little later we find Serapion's Prayer- 
book. 

2 The authorities arc the Peregrinatio Ethena; (a lady- 
pilgrim’s account ot Church life in Jerusalem), the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Augustine (for Africa), St. 
Ambrose (for Milan), etc. 

s C'-rii of Jerusalem (Cateeh. iv.) objects to this use of ra 
inoKpv^a. and 'whatsoever is not read in churches’; but ho 
must be taken, we think, to refer to heretical and uncanonical 
writings, not to the Apocrypha in our sense (cf. Dion. Alex, 
p. 52. ed. Feltoe). 

4 This, according to the usage ot those days, was often callrf 
sacramentum {e.g. Aug. de Peee. Mer. ii. 26 ; Cone. Carth. iiL 
canon 5). Baronina and others were mistaken in thinking 
that this referred to euJogia (pain binit); see Bingham, 
Ant. X. li. la 
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possession of their faculties and capacities.^ At 
the present day this defect has been more or less 
completely remedied in the various parts of 
Christendom, though to a greater extent in the 
West than in the conservative East; and still 
more so in the Reformed than in the un-Reformed 
branches of the Church. Both the modem Ritiiale 
Bomanum and the Prayer-books of the Anglican 
Communions provide separate Offices for the Bap- 
tism of Infants and of Adults, and in the Offices 
for the latter provision is still made for the due 
preparation of the catechumens. The rubric in the 
Roman Office requires that the adult candidate 
shall receive adequate instraction in faith and 
morals, shall receive the sacrament of baptism 
fasting, and, if possible, at the bishop’s hands, and 
on Easter Eve or at Whitsuntide. The Office for 
the Public Baptism of ‘ such as are of riper years 
and able to answer for themselves’ was not added 
to the English Prayer-book till 1661 ; the Preface 
thus accounts for its addition ; 

‘Although not lo necessary when the former Booh was 
compiled, yet by the growth of Anabaptlsm, through the licen- 
tiousness of the late times crept in amongst us, [It] Is now 
become necessary, and may be always useful for the baptizing of 
natives in our plantations, and others converted to the Faith.’ 

The reasons hero alleged are still, of course, 
operative in our days, especially in many parts of 
the mission field, where great care has to be 
exercised in the selection and instruction of 
converts before baptism. It is to be noticed that 
here, too, the rubric gives directions which are on 
much the same lines as the Roman rubric just 
referred to, and follows ancient precedent : 

‘ifimely notica shail bs given to the Bishop,^ or whom he 
shall appoint for that purpose, a week before at the least, by 
the Parents, or some other discreet persons ; that so due care 
may be taken for their examination, whether they be sufficiently 
Instructed in the principles of the Christian Religion ; and that 
they may be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayers and 
fasting for the receiving of this holy Sacrament.’ 

One of the chief privileges of the catechumenate, 
up to the time of its practical abolition by the 
spread of infant baptism, was that of attendance 
(with penitents) at the first portion of the Eucharist. 
This consisted, in general terms, of the Scripture 
lections from OT and NT (Prophttica, Apostolica, 
and Evangelica Lectio) and the homily. After 
that, in the East, during the 4th cent., the cate- 
chumens first, the energumens next, then the 
competenies, and finally the penitents were dis- 
missed* in this form : 

'At the invitation of the deacon they offer up a silent prayer, 
while the congregation also prays for them. The deacon 
formulates this prayer, specifying the particulars of it, giving 
the petitions in detail. The faithful, especially the children 
present, answer him by the supplication Kyrit Eleison 1 The 
catechumens afterwards rise up, and the deacon invites them 
in their turn to pray, by Joining with him in the form which be 
employs : he then invites them to incline their heads to receive 
the blessing of the bishop, after which they are dismissed.’'* 

As to the Roman Liturgy we have no evidence 
available tUl the liturgical books of the 8th 
century. By that time ‘discipline in regard to 
catechumens . . . had been largely modified. There 
were no longer any adult catechumens. . , 
Duchesne is, however, of opinion that the ancient 
formulary of the missa catechumenorum was pre- 
served notwithstanding, and occurs in the order of 
baptism of that date, 

■ On the day of the “ Opening of the Ears " [or f radiffo sym- 
holi\ the deacon dismissed the candidates for baptism with the 
words, CaltOiumeni recedant { Si quit eateehumenta at, re- 
adat I Omnet cafeehumeni eieant form I ' ® 

1 Traces of this incomplete adaptation are to bo observed even 
in the Reformed office of the Anglican Church : e.g, the ‘Thou’ 
and ' I ’ In the questions to godparents, and their answers, which 
the phrase ‘in the name of this child 'only partially sets free 
from awkwardness. 

- The Irish Prayer-book retains this rubric in Its entirety ; the 
American substitutes‘MlnIster’for‘Bishop. . . dlscreetpersona.’ 

s Hence the term mitsa ealeehumemrrum, miaa being a late 
word for mittio (like eolleeta for eolleetio, mama for meemio, 
etc,). The Roman Maas still ends with the words ‘Ite, miaa est.‘ 

* Duchesne, op. etf. p. 5S. * Zb. p. 171. 


For the Galilean use we have the evidence of St, 
Germain of Paris * in the 2nd half of the 6th cent, 
adduced by Duchesne.* By his day 
‘ the catechumenate had become merely a reminiscence. It was 
necessary then to explain the mitsa (diemi3saI)catec/tumenorum, 
of which the rite, however, continued to be presen’ed.s This 
ceremony took place after the prayer, as in the Liturgy ol 
Constantinople. In the Apostolical Constitutions it is placed 
before the prayer. We cannot gather precisely from the text 
of St. Germain whether it was accompanied by special prayers. 
I am inclined to believe that its text has in view the prayers 
which I have Just dealt ■with, but that at the beginning there 
were special prayers, which disappeared vrith the disappearance 
of the catechumens. Thus, at the end of the sixth century, at 
least In the Church of Paris, nothing more was said than some 
such formulary as Ee quit eatecAumenus, caCeeAumeni readant.' 

Something has already been said about the 

resent state of things in regard to this matter ; 

ut it may be further added that, since the 
prevalence of infant bajitism amongst most Chris- 
tian bodies, systematic instruction in the principles 
of the faith which, as we have seen, was the most 
important feature in the primitive catechumenate, 
is carried on after baptism instead of before ; and 
in the case of the Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran 
Communions mostly before Confirmation, which 
has now been separated by a considerable interval 
from baptism, and postponed till those that are 
baptized have reached years of discretion. Among 
Nonconformist bodies this may be said to be 
provided for by means of Sunday school and other 
classes. In the Anglican communion the two final 
addresses to the godparents in the office of ‘ Publick 
Baptism of Infants’ lay stress upon the duty of 
their seeing that their godchildren ‘ be taught, so 
soon as they shall be able to learn,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
‘all other things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to his soul’s health,’ this last clausa 
being amplified afterwards into the charge that 
they ‘ be further instructed in the Church-Catechism 
set forth for that purpose,’ In this way the spirit 
of the Early Church is still retained, by which only 
those who have been properly instructed in the 
faith are admitted to full communion with the 
Christian society.* 

See also the artt. Abrenuntio, Baptism, 
Catechisms, Confessions, Confirmation. 

Litbiutuee, — B ingham, Ant. CAr. CAurcA, London, 170S-22, 
bk. X. cb. 11. ; Bona, Rerum lAturg., Rome, 1071, lib. i. capp. 
xvi., xvii. ; F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, London, 
loot, Lect. iv.; Duchesne, Orig. du eultecArit., Paris, 1889 (Eng. 
tr. Christian Worship, London, 1903), ch. Ix. ; F. Cohrs, art. 

‘ Katechumenat,’ in PRES, vol. x. ; Martfene, dt Ant. Eal. 
Ritibus, Antwerp, 1730-38, 1, cb. 1. artt. v.-ix. ; Procter-Frere, 
New Bist. of Bk. of Com. Prayer, London, 1901, ch. xlv. ; D. 
Stone, Holy Baptism*, Ixmdon, 1905, ch. xiL ; F. Wiegand, 
Symbol und Katechumenat, Leipzig, 1899; J. Mayer, Gesch. 
d. Eatechumenats ... in den ersten techs JahrAunderten, 
Kempten, 1803 [Rom. Cath.] ; E, Match, Organisation of the 
Early Chr, Churcha, London, 1888; Bright, Canon! of the first 
Four Gen. Councils, London, 1892 (esp. Can. Nic. 2 and 14, and 
Can. Const. 7, and the learned editors notes, pp. 6, 66, 121). 

C. L. Feltoe. 

CATHARI.— See Albioenses. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH.— See 
Irving and the Catholic Apostolic Church. 

CATHOLICISM, CATHOLICITY. — The 
meaning of these words will be best under- 
stood b^ examining the history of the adjective 
‘catholic.’ The word ‘catholicity’ is always, or 
almost always, the name of a quality — the quality 
of being catholic, in whatever sense this maj' be 
understood ; the word ‘ Catholicism ’ is gener.allv 
applied to a ^stem of faith or practice which 

1 Died A.D. 678. » Op. oil. p. 202. 

*Cf. Council of Epaon (617), c. 29, ‘cum catochumenl pro- 
cedere commonentur.’ 

* In the Bull Ez omnibus afilietionibus (Oct. 1, 1667), Pin* v. 
condemned the tenet of Baius, ‘ opera catechumenorum, ut Odes 
et poenitentia ante remissionero peccatoruin facta, sunt vitae 
aetemae merita’ (cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion tymbolorum*^- 
Freiburg, 1903, No. lOlSi 
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possesses the quality of being catholic. ‘ Catholi- 
cism’ is sometimes, though rarely, used of the 
quality itself, hut ‘Catholicity’ is never, or very 
rarely, used as the name of a system. 

The adjective ‘catholic’ is derived from Kad’ 
SXou, which means ‘on the whole,’ ‘in general’; 
and it has an extensive non-ecclesiastical use, 
which need not he particularly examined. It is 
used of things which are universally prevalent or 
applicable, or even of things which are only- 
common, and more particularly of things which 
are of universal use or interest, and of persona 
who have universal or wide sympathies. These 
meanings need not he dwelt upon, hut it should 
he noted that early ecclesiastical writers freely 
use the word in its non-ecclesiastical sense. 

The ecclesiastical use began very early, and the 
word was from the first specially used to denote 
an attribute of the Church. It was not commonly 
applied to persons until much later. In many early 
instances it is not easy to determine the precise 
shade of meaning which it was intended to convey. 
The Church, it is true, might very naturally be 
called ‘universal’ for several reasons. It might 
be so called as teaching a universal religion suit- 
able to the whole of mankind, in contrast to the 
national character of Judaism. Or the term might 
be used of actual local extension, either -with refer- 
ence to the future literal extension of the Church 
throughout the worl^ or -with reference to that 
actual extension over a great part of the Boman 
empire — the inhabited world — ^which took place 
very early in its history. Or again, the Church 
in general, the Christian society as a whole, might 
be called ‘universal,’ to distinguish it from the 
local churches, that is, from those parts of the 
one society which existed in particular places. 
All these shades of meaning came in the course 
of time to be associated -with the epithet, but it is 
not clear that any one of them was the original 
significance. And another idea appears very early, 
and perhaps to some extent even in the earliest 
examples of the use of the word. As the true 
dootrme of the Church was regarded as that which 
was held by the Church as a whole, while heresies 
were partial and local, the word ‘catholic’ came 
to signify ‘orthodoxy as opposed to heresy, con- 
formity as opposed to dissent’ (Lightfoot, Fair, 
Ap., note on Ign. ad Smym, -viii.). This, indeed, 
became the principal meaning of the word, and 
so it became usual to speak of the catholic Church 
in a particular place, in contrast -with bodies of 
schismatics or heretics. The word came also to 
be very frequently -used as a sort of perpetual 
epithet of the Church, without any more definite 
significance than that of the ‘ true'’ or * orthodox’ 
Church. The frequency of the use of the word 
is attested by the fact that it appeared very early 
in the Eastern Creeds, and somewhat later in those 
of the West. 

The early history and the development of the 
meaning or the word can be best understood from 
an examination of some typical examples of its 
use. The earliest passage in which it occurs is in 
Ignatius {ad Smym. viii.) : 

* Shun divisions ns the becinnlng ot evils. Let all follow the 
Bishop, 03 Jesus Christ the Father ; and the Presbytery as the 
ApostSes ; and to the Deacons pay respect ns to the command- 
ment of God. Let no man do anj-thine of thinCT pertaining to 
the Church apart from the Bishop. Let that oe held a valid 
Kucharist which is under the Bishop or one to whom he shall 
have committed it. -Wheresoever the Bishop shall appear, 
there let the people be ; even as where Jesus may be there is 
the Catholic Church. It is not lawful apart from the Bishop 
either to baptize or to hold an agave ; but whatsoever he shall 
approve, this is well pleasing also to God.’ 

It has been commonly assumed that in this 
passage the Catholic Church means simply the 
Church in general, or as a whole, as distinguished 
from the church in any particular place ; and this 


at first sight seems the obvious sense. But it 
this is the whole significance of the word in this 
passage, Ijgnatius would appear to say that the 
relation of the Bishop to the particular church 
is the same as that of Christ to the Church as a 
whole ; and he can hardly mean this — at least not 
-without some qualification. The drift of the whole 
passage is to insist on the unity of the Church, 
and the argument appears to be that the indwelling 
of Jesus is the essence of the Church, and that the 
-visible test by W'hich it may be seen that the com- 
munity in any place is part of the Church consists 
in being in communion -with the Bishop, who is 
at once the head and representative of the local 
church, and the link which connects it with the 
Church as a whole, of which Christ is the head. 
This is in accordance -with the theoiy of the early 
Church about the episcopate ; and it this is what 
Ignatius means, the word ‘ catholic ’ has already 
something of the sense of the ‘ true ’ Church. 

Other early examples of the use of the word 
occur in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, of which 
fragments have been preserved in Eusebius, and 
of which the date may be about 160. This is 
addressed to 'all the parishes {i.e. dioceses) in 
every place of the holy and catholic Church,’ and 
in §§ 8 and 19 ‘ the whole catholic Church through- 
out the inhabited world ’ is spoken of. Here the 
meaning is not defined; but, if the sense were 
simply that of local extension, there would have 
been no object in adding the words ‘in every 
place’ and ‘ throughout the world.’ In § 16, ac- 
cording to the old reading, ‘the catholic Church 
in Smyrna ’ is spoken of ; and if this is the right 
reading, it can only mean the true, orthodox 
Church. The more probable reading, however, 
is ‘ the holy Church.’ At all events the sense or 
orthodoxy is unmistakable in the Mnratorian 
Fragment, which says that the heretical writings 
cannot be received into the Catholic Church, and 
in Clement of Alexandria, who says {Strom, -vii. 
17) that it is the essential characteristic of the 
Catholic Church that it should agree in the unity 
of one faith. In the time of St. Augustine the 
significance of the word was further develop^ 
and commented on ; and greater stress seems to 
have been laid on the idea of universality in the 
sense of extension — at all events on some occasions, 
as for instance in controversy -with the Donatists. 
St. Augustine, -writing about them to a corre- 
OTondent, says that they maintained that the 
Church is catholic ‘not from the communion of 
the whole world, but from the observance of all 
Divine precepts and all saoraments ’ (j^. xciii. 23 ; 
cf. lii. 1). But the meaning of orthodoxy still 
prevails, e.g. in de Fid. et Symb. x. : 

‘We believe also In the Holy Church, that is to say, the 
Catholio Church. For both heretics and schismatics call their 
congregations churches. But heretics violate the faith itself 
by false opinions about God, while sidiismatics abandon 
brotherly charity. . . . Wherefore neither heretics belong to 
the Catholic Church, which loves God, nor schismatics, since 
it loves its neighbour.’ 

So also in Serm. ad Cat. 14 : ‘ This Is the Holy Church, the 
One Church, the ’True Church, the Catholic Church, fighting 
against all heresies.' 

The locus classicus for the meaning of the word 
as it was fully developed during the first three 
centuries is m the Oatecheses of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (viii. 23 [A.D. 348]) : 

'The Church is called Catholic because it exists throughout 
all the inhabited world, from one end of the earth to the other ; 
and because it teaches, universally and completely, all doc- 
trines which ought to come to the knowledge of men con- 
cerning things both visible and invisible, both in heaven and 
on earth ; and because it brings into subjection to godliness 
the whole race of men, both of rulers and of ruled, both of 
learned and of ignorant; and because it universally treats 
and heals every kind of sins which arc committed hy soul 
and body, and possesses in itself every form of virtue that Is 
named, both in deeds and words and in spiritual gifts of every 
kind.* 
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Here there are four kinds of universality indi- 
cated — extension in place, completeness of doctrine, 
adaptation to all kinds of men, and moral and 
spiritual perfection. In another celebrated passage 
St. Vincent of Ldrins applies universal agreement 
as a test of doctrine (Common, i. 2). After dealing 
with the appeal to Scripture, he adds : 

* Within the Catholic Church itself the greatest care must be 
taken that we hold that which has been believed everywhere, 
always, and by all. For this is truly and properly Catholic, 
as the very force and effect of the word declares, which includes 
all things with practical universality. But this w’ill he found 
precisely in this way, if we follow that which is universal, that 
which is ancient, that about which there is consent.' 

St. Vincent does not, however, as has been some- 
times supposed, exclude all development of doctrine, 
for somewhat later he adds : 

'As in the case of individuals, so in the case of the whole 
Church, at the different stages of life and age, there must be 
^reat and vehement progress in understanding, in knowledge, 
in wisdom.’ 

The Middle Ages added little or nothing to the 
idea of catholicity. The thought of local exten- 
sion fell very much into the background, for the 
missionary work of the Church for several centuries 
was nearly at a standstill ; Christianity had occu- 
pied almost all the area open to it, and nad enough 
to do to defend even this from Muhammadan 
aggression. The word ‘Catholic’ in its ordinary 
use meant the opposite of heretical. It was also 
used as a perpetual epithet. Thus the King of 
France was called ‘ the Catholic King,' and the 
same title was given to the King of Jerusalem. 
But, after the religious convulsions of the 16th 
cent., the word came to bo used with a greater 
variety of meaning. The new religious associa- 
tions which became known as Protestant did not 
commonly claim the title of ‘ Catholic ’ for them- 
selves; and, on the other hand, the Churches of 
the Papal obedience insisted more explicitly on the 
doctrine that communion -with the See of Rome 
was a necessary condition of membership of the 
true Church, and that therefore only those who 
remained in this communion were entitled to be 
called Catholic. Hence the term ‘ Catholic ’ came 
to be opposed to the term ‘Protestant’; and on 
the Continent of Europe the words are still popu- 
larly used in this way. The Anglican Church, on 
the other hand, retained its historical continuity, 
and continued to claim catholicity as being a true 
representative of the ancient undivided Church. 
Anglicans, therefore, from the 16th cent, have 
ap^ied the term ‘ Roman ’ Catholic to the Churches 
or the Roman obedience, while claiming to be 
equally Catholic themselves. It may be noted 
that from this period the word is commonly ap- 
plied not only to the Church as a whole, but also 
to individual members of the Church. Instances 
of this use are found much earlier, but it now 
becomes very common. See further, the article 
on the Church. 

At the present day the word is used in several 
significations which difier considerably from each 
otlier. The chief of them are the folloiving ; 

(i.) The meaning of catholicity, as it is under- 
stood at the present day in the Roman Church, 
may be summed up in the following propositions. 

(a) The Church was intended by God to be liter- 
ally universal, i.e. diffused throughout the world. 

(b) As applied to the Church at any particular 
time, this universal extension must be understood 
in a moral sense, whether it be simultaneous or 
successive. For such a moral catholicity it is not 
necessary that the Church should be as yet liter- 
ally extended throughout the whole world, or that 
its members should form an actual majority of 
professing Christians, or that its progress in eveiy 
place should be continuous ana uninterrupted. 
It will be sufficient if it can be shown that, from 
its first beginnings at Jerusalem, the Church has 


by degrees extended throughout the greater part 
or the world, and founded branches progressively 
in all directions, all of which are united by a real 
and visible bond of union, that is, not only by 
common aims and sympathies, but by being under 
the same government, (c) This moral catholicity 
is a note of the Church, that is, a quality whicn 
distinguishes the Church from any other body; 
for it is an attribute of the Church founded by 
Christ, and not of a number of different bodies 
taken together. It implies, therefore, a common 
faith and a common government, for without these 
a true visible unity is impossible, (d) It is a 
quality which is possessed only by the Roman 
Churcn. The Eastern Churches possess historical 
continuity, but they are divided into several in- 
dependent parts without a common government. 
Moreover, they claim only their own territory, 
and make no attempt to spread their branches 
over the world. Nor can they be regarded as 
forming collectively one part of the Catholic 
Church, the other part being the Western Church, 
because their bonds with the West are altogether 
broken, in reject both of faith and of govern- 
ment. The Frotestant bodies are professedly 
partial and local, they have no bond of union, and 
they have severed all organic connexion -with the 
historical Church. The Anglican Church claims 
catholicity, and at the present moment its branches 
have a wine extension ; but this is closely connected 
with national extension, and even on tne si^posi- 
tion that it retains Apostolic orders, the different 
branches of the Anglican communion are united 
merely by comity, and not by any efficient common 
government. It ^viJI be seen that, according to this 
view, the quality of the catholicity of the Church 
is almost merged in that of its unity. Even the 
question of orthodox doctrine enters into the 
conception only in a subordinate degree, and 
unity of government becomes the real test of 
catholicity. 

(ii.) Tm Anglican view denies that an absolute 
centralized government is a necessary condition 
of catholicity, and maintains that such a govern- 
ment was not thought necessary and did not 
actually exist in the early ages of the Church, 
but that orthodoxy was maintained by the con- 
sentient witness of all parts of the Church. The 
name of ‘ Catholic ’ was given to the Church not 
so much because of its actual local extension at 
any moment, although it was destined to bespread 
throughout the whole world, but because it is in 
its nature capable of supplying all spiritual needs 
of all classes of mankind at all times. But it can 
do this only if it retains its purity and complete- 
ness of doctrine and worship; and, according to 
the teaching of the early Church, this is secured 
mainly by the continuity of the episcopate which 
preserves the Apostolic tradition and bears witness 
to the common consent of all parts of the Christian 
world. Hence arises the close connexion between 
catholicity and the episcopate, which is found es 
early as the passage of Ignatius cited above. The 
bishops were regarded in early times not ns im- 
posing doctrines upon the Church, but as mtnesses 
to the accordant beliefs of different parts of the 
Church, so that by their agreement the faith of 
the whole might be ascertained. In the same 
manner also the due administration of the sacra- 
ments was to be secured (Ignat. I.e.). Any part 
of Christendom may therefore rightly be called 
Catholic which preserves the faith, the sacraments, 
and the Apostolic ministry. The catholicity of 
the Church is a real thing, although it is im- 
perfect, just as its unity and its lioliness are 
likewise imperfect. 

(iii.) The religious bodies which were formed tn 
the 16th cent, and later have made little use of the 
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word ‘Catholic’ except in the sense of Koman 
Catholic. In explaining the term as it occurs 
in the Creed and in ancient literature, they have 
generally laid stress upon the idea of local ex- 
tension, and applied it to the ideal aim of Chris- 
tianity, Some writers again, using ‘Catholic’ 
and ‘Protestant’ as opposed terms, nave applied 
them to two fundamental religious tendencies. 
Inasmuch as all religion has as its object to bring 
men into dose relation to God, the direct contact 
of the individual soul with God is its true concern. 
On the other hand, as man is obviously created 
for society, his relations to God imply relations 
ivith his fellow-men, and this implies a religious 
society, in and through which relations to God 
become possible. As this latter conception — the 
belief in the necessity of the Christian society, 
the importance of its orthodoxy, unity, and right 
government, and of its social acts, the sacraments 
— ^was greatly insisted upon in the Middle Ages, 
while in the upheaval of the 16th cent, there was 
a strong tendency to lay stress upon the relation 
of the individual soul to God, some writers use 
the words ‘ Catholic ’ and ‘ Protestant ’ to denote 
these social and individualistic tendencies respec- 
tively. This is not, however, the historical use 
of the words. In recent times the word ‘ catholic ’ 
has been loosely used in a manner still more remote 
from its original significance. In non-ecclesiastical 
matters it has been not infrequently or improperly 
used, as has been mentioned above, to express the 
ideas of comprehensiveness or general sympathy. 
Consequently, some modem writers have applied 
it in ecclesiastical matters to wliat is vague and 
undetermined in faith or practice. This use of 
the word is purely modem, although some ap- 
proximation to it may be found as early as tne 
writings of Baxter and Defoe, and nothing could 
be further removed from its historical signifi- 
cance. 

There are several subordinate ecclesiastical 
senses in which the word ‘catholic’ has been 
used: (1) It is the title (xafloXocrfs) of certain 

F atriarchs or primates in the Eastern Churches, 
t is properly applied to a primate who is sub- 
ordinate to a patriarch, but who has metropolitans 
under him. (2) It is used of church buildings: 
(a) of a bishop’s church or cathedral as opposed 
to a parish church, (b) of a church as opposed 
to a private oratory, (c) of a parish church as 
opposed to a monastic church. (3) It is used of 
the Catholic Epistles (see the Comm, and the art. 

' Catliolic Epistles’ in HDB). 

LnKRATDKE.— The doctrine ot the Church, including its 
Catholicity, Is deait with more or less iuily in most general 
works on Christian doctrine, especially in treatises on the 
Creeds. The claims of the Church of Borne are the subject 
of innumerable works, controversial and constructive. The boo^ 
mentioned here are merely a few specimens of their classes. 

i. Patristic references : Ignatius,-ad Smyrn.; ‘Martyrdom of 
Polycarp,’ ap. Euseb. BE ; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. ; Cyprian, 
de unit. Eccl.', Aug. Epp. 111. 1, xeiii. 23, Sertno ad CaUch., de 
Fidt et Symh.x Cyr. Jer. xviii. 23 ; Vine. Lir. Common, i. 2, 
ii. Works on the Creed : J. Pearson, Exposition of the Creeds, 
Lend. 1089, and many edd.; Forbes, i'lpfaTmtiono/ theSioene 
Creed, Loud. 1805 ; Kattenbusch, Das aposl. St/mb., Leipzig, 
1894-1900. 

ill. Church doctrine: MBhl"7 p.cheeben, 

Handbuch der kathotisehen ■ . .874-1887; 

Schouppe, Elementa Theol. : . ‘ ; Hunter, 

Outlines of Dogm. Theol., Lond. 1895-0 ; Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1893 ; Domer, Sgst. of Christian 
Doetr., Eng. tr., Edinb. 1881-2. 

iv. Works on the Church : Lacordaire, L’Sglise, Paris, 1903; 
Mater, D'Eglise eathoUque, Paris, 1900; Hort, Christian 
Eeclesia, Ixnid. 1897 ; Durell, BUtoric Church, Cambr. 1900 ; 
Stone, The Christian Church, Lend. 1905 ; Lock, * The 
Church '(in Lux h fundi, Lond. 1889), Gore, The Church and 
the ilinistrgi, I/md. 1900, Roman Cath. Claims, Lond. 1883; 
Moberly, jlfinisferiai Priesthood, Iiond. 1897; Fairbaim, 
Catholicism, Lond. 1899; Rashdall, Christus in Ecelesia, 
Edinb. 1901; Tyrrell, Medicocalism, Lond. 1903; Ebrhard, 
' Kath. Christentum u. Kirche in der Neuzeit’ (in Die Kultur 
drr Gegenuart, i. iv. 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 1909). 

J. H. Maude. 


CAUSE, CAUSALITY.— I. Tbe causai 
RELATION. — I. Content of the idea of cause.— 
By a ‘cause’ is meant an object, event, or process, 
in virtue of which some other object, event, or 
pmeess comes to exist or occur. In the primitive 
and pre - scientific conception, derived from the 
instinctive philosophy of the human mind in its 
uncritical steges, a cause is always a concrete thing 
or person ; but such a thing is a cause only in so far 
as it takes effect, and at the moment in which it 
does so. The ‘effect’ of the cause is the change 
produced in some other thing. If, sometimes, a 
certain quality of the thing concerned in its causal 
activity is abstracted from its other (irrelevant) 
qualities, and called ‘ cause,’ this is but a convenient 
abbreviation ; for when we say ‘ friction warms,’ 
we really understand that the true cause of the 
warmth is the body which produces the friction. 

This conception of cause involves the idea of tem- 
poral succession. The beginning of the causal action 
IS prior to the completion of the change which is 
called the effect : ‘the cause precedes the efiect.' 

Further, the popular conception of causality in- 
volves, over and above succession in time, the 
element of ‘ efficient action ’ ; the efiect is ‘ pro- 
duced.’ The bullet, e.g., would not have flown 
from the gun unless the charge had been fired ; 
and common thought regards the bullet as having 
been made, or constrained, to fly. The constant 
concurrence of events, such as rubbing and warmth, 
may suggest, or be the occasion of, or create a need 
for, the application of the concept of causation ; 
hut it does not itself yield it. Causation is, then, 
in the first instance, a transaction between two 
things, an active and a passive; and this concep- 
tion of concrete causes is used by Locke and Hume. 

To look thus for the ground of one fact in another 
fact or object involves the assumption of discon- 
tinuity in the world-process. It unplies that the 
world is an assemblage of ‘ things,’ history a series 
of events ; that reality consists of separate facts. 
We shall notice later the view that such breaking 
up of reality into things and events is arbitrary. 

2 , Origin of the primitive concept of cause. — 
The idea of causality is generally held to have 
arisen from our consciousness of voluntaiy action 
in ourselves. Our original model, says William 
James, in the construction of the concept of cause, 
is our immediate experience in moving our limbs. 
Similarly, Shadworth Hodgson asserts that the 
notion of efficient causation is got from our un- 
analyzed experience of ourself in action ; a man’s 
body, together ivith its consciousness, appears to 
him to be immediately perceived as a real and 
origmating agent. (On this point, see Sigivart, 
Loyic, Eng. tr. ii. 98.) It is certain that our re- 
lations with the external world are the events 
which most keenly excite our interest and atten- 
tion, and that our volitional action and conscious- 
ness of effort measure for us our own ‘efficiency.’ 
Consequently, it is natural for us to interpret ex- 
ternal events by ascribing to things the action and 
passion which we experience ourselves. Similarly, 
it is held, the idea of necessity implied in the 
causal relation is modelled upon and derived from 
the human feeling of coercion or restraint. The 
ordinary concept of cause is, in fact, anthropo- 
morphic. It arose in the race from the tendency 
to ‘introject’ our own experience into objects, 
which especially characterized mankind in the 
animistic stage ; and we shall see later how the 
empiricism of natural science regards the cmder 
concept of cause as a_‘ fetish.’ But if the fore- 
going account of the origin of the notion of causa- 
tion be correct, we can well understand that, in 
primitive usage, a cause should be a thing or a 
person — something which we can endow, by an- 
alogy, with life like our own. 
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The concept of ‘ forces,’ as once used by physical 
investigators, to denote the (unknown) causes of 
changes in Nature, and of ‘ force,’ defined as ‘ that 
which produces motion or change of motion,’ as 
used in all hut the most recent physical science, 
is, of course, but a form of the primitive notion of 
cause. Nowadays, both in science and in vulgar 
thought, it is events, rather than things or objects, 
of which the causal relation is predicated. 

3. Ambiguities and difiSculb'es inherent in the 
popular conception of cause. — The concept of 
cause necessarily involves the difficulties which 
belong to the several concepts — such as ' change,’ 
‘tiling,’ ‘activity’ — which it presupposes: diffi- 
culties which have led some philosophers to regard 
the content of such concepts to he ‘appearance’ 
rather than ‘reality.’ Aud besides these diffi- 
culties, which inevitably arise in the application of 
logic, which is ‘ discrete,’ to the time-process, which 
is continuous, various ambiguities attach to the 
words ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ on account of their 
usage in senses implying diverse degrees of re- 
flexion and criticism. The meaning of statements 
concerning causation will depend, e.g., upon how 
much we group together under the names of 
‘cause’ and ‘effect/ Thought can make order 
out of the data of experience only when it isolates, 
as separate ‘ events,’ aggregates or unities whose 
limits in time are more or less definitely prescrib- 
able, and when it distinguishes as ‘ things ’ unities 
which can be easily differentiated in space. These 
temporal and spatial wholes are linked together, 
in thought which seeks to ‘ understand ’ them, by 
the causal means. 

(a) Continuity. — As typical of the difficulties 
which emerge when we analyze the notion of cause, 
we may refer to that involved in causation as a 
time-process. As we have seen, both the primitive 
notion of cause and, generally, the more scientific 
forms of the concept regard it as of the essence of a 
cause that it precedes the effect. But time is con- 
tinuous ; we can always assert, in thought, ele- 
ments of time in the time-series between any two 
points which we have selected to regard as next to 
each other in succession. And, unless causation is 
similarly continuous, wo should have to suppose 
the two events which we call cause and effect to 
be separated by an interval of empty time. And 
this leads to further puzzles (see Taylor, Elements 
of Metaph. p. 173 f.). See Continuity. 

Again, a body, A, cannot be said to act causally 
on another, B, if, while A is changing, B is not. 
A cause is a cause only in so far as, and at the 
moment in which, it produces its ‘ effect ’ ; just as 
a soldier is a target only when he is being the 
object of a marksman’s aim. If causation is pro- 
duction of change, then cause and effect would 
seem to be necessarily simultaneous. We speak, 
indeed, of the swallowing of poison as the cause of 
a subsequent death ; but, in thus singling out one 
event in a series and calling it the cause of a later 
one, we are usin" language which may be con- 
venient, but which is certainly arbitrary and in- 
accurate. Between the act of swallowing and the 
cessation of life, a physiologist could distinguish 
many successive events, each of which may equally 
claim the title of cause of the final effect. Indeed, 
every event permits of conceptional division into 
parts, ad infinitum ; it is really a system of events, 
and these are again systems of a higher order. 
Science resolves planets, for instance, into atoms, 
and these into electrons ; a flash of light into waves 
caused by vibrations. 

On analyzing a case of causal action, then, we find 
that it is only m a loose sense of the term that we 
cjm speak of a cause as preceding its effect. ^ And 
this is so, whether ‘ cause ’ stands for a particular 
event or for the sum of empirical ‘ conditions.’ 


( 6 ) Transeunt action. — The idea of cause involves, 
besides sequence in time, the idea of production, or 
of efficient action. We shall see that empirical 
science has eliminated this element from its con- 
cept of cause ; but it has had to advance to the 
abnegation of the concept altogether. Cause, then, 
involves the notion not merely of action, but of 
action upon something, in which it produces change. 
This type of action is called ‘ transeunt.’ It is im- 
portant to note that transeunt action is not per- 
ceptible. Experience shows ns one thing coming 
after another, but not out of it ; observation re- 
veals succession, and regularity of succession, but 
nothing more. And though efficient action does 
not of itself imply regularity or uniformity in the 
succession of effect after cause, the conception is 
probably motived, psychologically, by the desire 
to find one ground for the connected changes which 
we observe. The model from which the notion 
is derived is the effort which we experience in 
accomplishing volitional actions, and the restraint 
of which we are conscious when we are prevented. 
When we come to close quarters with efficient or 
transeunt action, we find that it also is an obscure 
conception ; it is hard to imagine how such action 
is worked, and in what it consists. Why does a 
ball move when impinged upon by another (and 
this is the type of transeunt causality)? We 
simply do not know. We can form no definite 
conception of an ‘influence’ let loose from the 
cause and passing over into the effect ; and, as 
Lotze points out in his exhaustive investigation of 
transeunt action (ilfetopA.,Eng. tr., vol. i. ch. 6), the 
conception would not help ns if we could. Attri- 
buta non separantur a substantiis. This notion of 
a ‘transference’ of something from cause to effect 
(or rather, to the object in which the effect ap- 
pears) has been productive of error in earlier 
philosophy. One of its consequences, e.o., was the 
scholastic doctrine that ‘like can act only on like’ 
— which perpetuates itself in the modem theory^ of 
psycho-physical parallelism. Such a conception 
also presupposes that the body B which receives 
the ‘influence’ from A is purely pa^ive in the 
actual causal process — a pomt to which we shall 
soon recur. 

Meanwhile, it may be observed that yarions 
attempts have been made in the past to dispense 
with the idea of transeunt activity, in formulating 
a doctrine of causality, on account of the diffi- 
culties attending it. One of these was Occasional- 
ism (see art. Occasionalism). This theory denied 
all interaction between the so-called cause and the 
effect, and referred all ‘ efficiency ’ to God, who, on 
the appearance of an event A (ordinarily called 
‘ cause ’), was said to produce the event B (‘ effect ), 
A being the occasional, not the efficient or true, 
cause of B. Occasionalian, as in the systems of 
Malebranche, Geulincx, and other Cartoians, un- 
lies perpetual ‘ miracle.’ Berkeley also reached, 
y another road, the view that there is no second- 
ary causation. God is, for him, the sole cause ; 
secondary causes are only ‘signs.’ 

Another theory with similar purpose was I^i^ 
nix’s doctrine of Pre-established Hannony, which 
substituted for the continual intervention of 0mm- 
potence, which Occasionalism required, the one 
initial miracle of the arrangement of hannony 
between the elements of reality (monads) at the 
first. The passage from phase to phase of the 
activity of each monad was conceived by Leibniz 
as due to an immanent force expressing the nature, 
created once for all, of that monad; while re^- 
larity of succession in phenomena was explained 
as due to the harmony pre-established between tlie 
monads. ^ . 

These historical attempts to dispense with trans- 
eunt action have long been abandoned. So also 
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has what may be called the oonceptional or logical 
view of the causal relation, inherited by scholasti- 
cism from Aristotle, and prevalent until the 18th 
century — a view which may be mentioned here as not 
involving any implication of transeunt activity or 
any attempt to avoid it. According to this view, 
etlmient causes can be known from analysis of the 
essential nature of their effects, and effects can be 
deduced from the definition of their causes — a mode 
of conceiving causation taken over from scholasti- 
cism by the earlier philosophers of the modern 
period, who used mathematical method in science 
where we now use induction. Descartes, Spinoza, 
and even Bacon, e.y., used ‘ cause’ in the rational- 
istic sense. The effect was regarded as ‘ contained 
in ’ the cause ; or, as Spinoza expresses it, aliquid 
effidtur ah aliqua re means altquid seqxiitur ex 
ejus chjinitione. The work of Hume and Kant has 
made it plain that the causal relation is not thus 
analytic, but synthetic, and indeed causality is no 
longer interpreted as it was before their time. 1 
But our examination of transeunt activity, in 
terms of which ‘efficiency’ is most naturally ex- 
pressed, suffices to show that the ordinary notion i 
of causation is once more lacking in clearness. Of I 
course our inability to conceive, or to imagine the 
‘how,’ of transeunt action between thinM, or 
indeed of the activity of living subjects vmence 
transitive action is by analogy derived, is no proof 
that such action is not fact, but illusion. But so 
long as the cause is looked upon as what, by its 
action, exclusively determines the nature of the 
effect in a purely passive object, efficiency is per- 
haps impossible as well as inconceivable. The 
action of A on B cannot be grounded in A alone ; 
the change attributed to A as cause must be de- 
termined in part by B also. For it depends on the 
nature of B how B ivill behave under A’s action. 
The sun which softens wax hardens clay. The 
popular view of causal action, in grounding the 
change of B entirely in A, is therefore one-sided. 
The action must be reciprocal. In physics this 
receives expression in Newton’s 3rd law of motion : 
‘Action and reaction are egual and opposite.’ 
Causation, then, is interaction ; cause and effect 
are simultaneous; the effect is not contained in 
the cause ; there is not a passive factor. 

Transeunt activity, however conceived, is incon- 
sistent with any thoroughly pluralistic theory of 
reality. Independent substances, like Leibnizes 
monads, are incapable of interaction. On such a 
metaphysical system, we have, in any change, a 
purely self-determined sequence of states in one or 
severe members of the plurality. Such ‘ causality ’ 
is distinguished as ‘ immanent.” We have referred 
to Occasionalism and Pre-established Harmony as 
devices to reduce all causality ^secondary) to the 
immanent type ; but unless ‘God’ is simply another 
term for the whole of reality, these devices do not 
succeed in removing the difficulties which they were 
intended to eliminate. Here, however, we come in 
sight of another explanation of causal action — one 
which has received exposition in the philosophy of 
Lotze. Lotze regards God as the ultimate ground 
of all change ; he conceives of the transition from 
cause to effect as development in one and the same 
Being. Thus pluralism is merged in an embracing 
monism; the many are included in the One; 
transeunt activity becomes wholly immanent. 

It will now be obvious that the concept of cause, 
as used in our practical Weltanschauung suffers 
from lack of clearness — perhaps, also, from in- 
herent contradictions. Partly in consequence of 
such obscurities, and partly because of tlie meta- 
physical implications of the concept, it has under- 
gone modification at the hands of natural science ; 
and ‘ cause ’ is now being eliminated from scientific 
terminology altogether. 


4 . The treatment of the concept of ‘cause’ in 
physical science. — We have seen that the pre- 
Bcientilic application of the term ‘ cause ’ to objects 
presented ditticultiM on critical analysis, and that 
the continuity of time renders it difficult to con- 
ceive of events as efficient causes.' We scarcely 
need to point out that the tendency, sometimes 
observable, to speak of laws of Nature as if they 
were causes, and ‘ produced ’ the phenomena whose 
behariour they describe, bespeaks considerable 
confusion of thought. We have also seen that 
‘ efficiency ’ and ‘ transeunt action ’ are difficult con- 
ceptions, and that they involve more than can be 
derived from the data of experience. From appre- 
ciation of these difficulties and metaphysical mys- 
teries, science, and empiricist philosophy steeped 
in science, came to speak of an event as the cause 
of another only in the sense that it is a real con- 
dition, on the occurrence of which something else 
happens which would not happen without it. A 
cause, in fact, becomes a sine qua non antecedent, 
but does not itself necessarily ‘ produce ’ the event 
which is called its effect. How or why an event is 
a sine qua non antecedent, it may not be necessary 
for science to know or to care ; but it must not 
be forgotten that constancy of co-existence and 
regularity of sequence in events imply causal 
relation of some Kind somewhere. Similarly, a 
cause has been described by J, S. Mill as ‘the 
sum-total of conditions’ for the happening of an 
event — a definition approached by that of Hobbes : 
‘ the aggregate of all the accidents.’ Our examina- 
tion of the pre-scientifio notion of cause has already 
led us in sight of the metaphysical result that the 
ground of any event must be sought in all the rest 
of reality ; hut if the ‘sum-total of conditions* be 
identified ivith ‘the whole of reality,’ or even -with 
the state of the world as a whole at a preceding 
moment, this definition uull be useless to science. 
There is then an end to particular causes of parti- 
cular events. We note, then, the tendency of 
science to eliminate ‘ efficiency ’ from the concept 
of cause, and to reduce causation to invariable 
sequence ; at the same time, as we shall presently 
see more fully, empiricism has sometimes proved 
anxious to retain the element of ‘ necessity ’ in the 
causal connexion. 

Before Hume’s day it had been remarked by 
Glanvil that ‘ causaUty itself is unsensible,’ and 
that, in inferring from constancy of accompaniment 
to causal relation, we supply more than w'e are 
empirically authorized to supply. But it was one of 
Hume’s contributions to the problem of causality 
to emphasize this fact, and to show that in reading 
into the causal relation ‘efficacy’ — or ‘agency, 
ower, force, energy, necessity, connexion, or pro- 
active quality,’ which, he says, ‘are all nearly 
synonymous’ — the mind ‘goes beyond what is 
immeaiately present to the senses.’ Now, since 
Hume — or Mill, his constructive^ successor — has 
generally been the foimtain at which the scientific 
investigator has imbibed his philosophical opinions, 
it is natural that, in the sphere of scientific thought, 
causaUty should be replaced by the very different 
conception — ^imiformity of co-existence or sequence. 
But the progress of science itself towards the 
scientific goal, i.c. the inherent tendency of science 
to become more and more identical with abstract 
dynamics, is responsible for a further change in 
the scientific usage_ of the causal concept. The 
mechanical description of the world, which science 
develops and uses, represents the world as wholly 
inert, and its total ‘ energy ’ as constant ; and it 
sometimes repudiates the use of the term ‘ force ’ in 
any sense other than that of the purely mathemat- 
ical quantity ‘ rate of change of momentum ’ {see 

1 Some ot these difficulties were pointed out by iEnesidetans, 
Ist cent. B.C. 
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art. Force). Further, science regards the world 
as one continuous process of becoming, in which 
what wo have hitherto called, ‘ with a clear trace of 
fetishism,’ ‘ cause ’ and ‘ eflect’ are not temporally 
distinguishable events, hut merely phases of one 
process. In Nature, accordingly, there are no 
causes and effects. ‘ Dit Natur ist nur einmal da* 
In place of the causal relation, Science now uses 
the mathematical equation. She speaks only of 
transferences of energy — not of the action of forces 
— in which the loss on one side is exactly equivalent 
to the gain on the other. Such is the modem 
interpretation of ex nihilo nihil Jit, and causa 
(equal effectum. 'Which side of the transaction is 
cause, and which effect, is immaterial. Thus is 
‘ cause ’ expelled from the language of science by 
many of its most eminent representatives ; and the 
r61e of science, since Kirchhoff, has more and more 
become identified w'ith the description of the course 
of Nature in terms of the simplest possible con- 
ceptual symbols and formulas, metaphysical im- 
plications and language being renounced. 

It had been insisted by Comte that the old 
nomenclature which included terms such as ‘ cause ’ 
and ‘force’ was obsolete if the standpoint of 
empiricism were established and adopted. And 
indeed words implying dynamic dependence or 
efficient activity are out of place if the causal 
relation is reducible to, or is required to be re- 
placed by, mere uniformity of sequence. Still, 
we cannot overlook the fact that uniformity of 
sequence or conservation of energy is an entirely 
different thing from efficient action. Efficient 
action does not imply re^larity or uniformity, 
and indeed is compatible uath their opposites. So, 
if Science uses, for her particular purpose, a de- 
scriptive lan^iage in which ‘ cause,’ in the sense 
of activity, finds no place, it by no means follows 
that efficient action does not exist in the world. 
Science has not shown that causation is illusion ; 
she has banished it from nowhere but her own 
vocabulary. Causes, as such, do not enter into 
her sphere ; it is possible, and even advantageous, 
for her to ignore tliem. 

II. Tbe causal principle.— H he further dis- 
cussion of the concept of cause requires some 
investigation of the causal principle. This prin- 
ciple states that ‘everything which begins to be 
must have a cause,’ or that the causal relation is 
universal. 

I. Its history before Hume. — At the beginning 
of the modem period of philosophy we find Des- 
cartes, who sets out to develop a system of know- 
ledge from the principle of contradiction alone, 
compelled to call in the aid of the principle of 
causality, ■which he nowhere deduces or proves. 
Descartes held the scholastic conception of the 
causal relation, according to which the effect is 
contained in the cause after the model of the 
logical connexion of ground and consequence ; and 
he formulated the causal principle in the old terms, 
ex nihilo nihil Jit. Spinoza uses the word <MUsa 
as identical w'ith ratio, and he also assumes that 
everything finite or particular must find its neces- 
sary place in the one all-embracing reality. But 
Leibniz first clearly enunciated the principle 
which rationalistic philosophy had as yet uncon- 
sciously assumed, and assigned it its place beside 
the law of contradiction. His principle of suffi- 
cient reason is sometimes statM as if it were 
exclusively a metaphysical or real principle ; but 
he intended it to be also logical. Perhaps the 
expression of it which best represents Leibniz’s 
full meaning is that which occurs in his Mona- 
dologie, 31, 32: ‘Our inferences are based on two 
great principles, that of contradiction and that of 
sufficient reason, in virtue of which we_ hold that 
no fact can be trae or actual, no proposition verit- 


able, unless there be a sufficient reason why it 
shotiid be so and not otherwise.’ The relation 
between this principle and that of causality may 
here be briefly explained, before the history of the 
latter principle is resumed. 

2. Relation of the principles of sufficient reason, 
ground and consequence, and causality. — Tlie 
principle of sufficient * reason, in its logical aspect, 
is identical with the principle of ground and con- 
sequence when similarly restricted ; it expresses 
necessary connexion in thought. It states that 
every judgment must have a CTOund — i.e. a uni- 
versal ground from which the judgment necessarily 
follows, and ivhich makes that judgment necessary 
to all thinking beings. Such a ground of truth 
(objective) is, of course, to be distinguished from 
the psychological ground of subjective certitude. 
By ‘ ground ’ is meant what the scholastics called 
causa cognoscendi. 

The principle which bears the name of sufficient 
reason or or ground and consequence is thus a 
fundamental law of thought ; it forms the basis of 
tmths of matter of fact, just as the principle of 
contradiction forms the basis of self-consistent or 
necessary truths. It differs, therefore, from the 
principle of causality, which is concerned ■with the 
causa Jicndi. It is only when the causal principle 
is assumed that we are enabled to _ apply the 
principle of ground and consequence in oraer to 
infer from an effect to a cause. But sometimes 
the principle of sufficient reason is taken to be 
solely metaphysical, not logical ; and that of 

g round and consequence is sometimes construed in 
oth senses. If we adopt this usage, then the 
principle of sufficient reason— or that of ground 
and consequence applied to the sphere of succes- 
sion in time— may be regarded (as in Taylor’s 
Elements of Metaph.) as an axiom of knowledge, 
equivalent to the axiom : ‘ What truly exists is 
a coherent whole.’ Whether this principle is 
identical with the principle of causality, or whether 
the latter principle is less fundamental and axiom- 
atic, depends upon whether the ‘cause* of an 
event can be identified with the complete ground of 
that event : in other words, imon whether or not 
causality, or one-sided dependence of the present 
on the past, and of the future on the present,_is a 
‘ necessary logical consequence of the kno^wability 
or systematic character of the Real.’ This, how- 
ever, is a disputed point. 

3. History of the principle of causality from the 
time of Hume. — Ground and cause had been identi- 
fied in the rationalistic school, until Wolff distin- 
guished clearly between the two concepts. It was, 
however, in the opposed school of philosophy — 
among the empiricists — that the modem problem 
of causality emerged. We may practically date it, 
in fact, from Hume’s Treatise. 

Hume points out that the most important 
element in causality, as generally conceived, is 
‘ necessary connexion ’ ; yet that this ‘ corresponds 
to no impression,’ or is not given through sense. 
He then examines the principle of causality. This, 
he easily shows, is not self-evident ; for its opposite 
is not inconceivable. The several ‘proofs’ of it 
advanced, e.g., by Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke, 
only beg the point to be proved. 

Whence, then, the necessity of the principle? 
Hume’s answer is that the necessity by which we 
infer effects from causes is simply that of strong 
habit. Constant conjunction in the past leads to 
the expectation of conjunction again._ We cannot 
penetrate into the reason of that conjunction, but 
we pass mentally from effect to cause through 
association of ideas. The principle, he implies, !* 
a psychological, not a logical, law. Hume admite 
that science is based on the principle ; but, ns tbe 

1 ‘ Sufficient’ = ‘ satisfj-inj’ in the mathematical aense. 
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lying stratum in conjunction •with charcoal and 
the hones of lo'wer animals. To the south-'west of 
this cave is the Grotta dei Colombi in the island of 
Palmaria, off the Tuscan coast, which bears a 
similar testimony. In concluding his description 
of the Grotta det Colombi, Boyd Dawkins remarks 
(Cave-Hunting, London, 1874, p. 261) : 

•We may gather from various allusions, and stories scattered 
through the classical writers, such, for example, as that of the 
Cyclops, that the caves on the shores of the Mediterranean were 
inhabited by cannibals in ancient times. In the island of 
Palmaria we meet with unmistakable proof that it was no mere 
idle tale or poetical dream.’ 

Evidence of the same kind is found in the caves 
of Arene Candide in Liguria, Capo Sant’ Elia in 
Sardinia, Diavolo in the Capo di Leuca, Salomone 
and Sant’ Angelo in the Valle della Vibrata, and 
Lazzaro in Sicily. 

• The contents of three caves in the Iberian peninsula, refer- 
able to the dawn of the bronze age,' observes Boyd Dawkins 
(op. eit. p. 145), ‘ render it very probable that the use of human 
flesh was not unknown in those times.' 

The sites thus indicated by him are the caverns 
of Cdsareda, in the valley of the Tagus, known 
respectively as the Casa da Maura, Lapa Furada, 
and Cova da Maura. 

• The most abundant remains were those of man. They were 
to be counted by thousands, and were so fragmentary and 
scattered that it was impossible to put together one perfect 
skeleton. The long bones had lost, very generally, their articular 
ends, bad been fractured longitudinally, and some of them had 
been cut and scraped. It is therefore probable that this 
accumulation was formed by a tribe of cannibals : the evidence 
that human flesh formed their principal food being precisely of 
the same nature as that by which the flint-folk of the PSrigord 
are proved to have subsisted on the flesh of the reindeer. . . . 
The ancient burial-places of TBcz, in Westphalia, furnish a 
second case of the practice of cannibalism, according to U. 
Schaaflfhausen of Bonn ' (ii, p. 147). 

In referring to this as the second instance, how- 
ever, the author had forgotten that he had already 
mentioned (pp. 20-21) that 

•in 1853, Professor Spring discovered a quantity of burned, 
broken, and cut bones belonging to women and children, in the 
cave of Cbauvaux [Belgium], which he considered to Imply that 
it had been inhabited by a family of cannibals.' 

But although the eiddence in all these cases 
points to cannibalism, it must be added that many 
students of this science regard that eiddence as 

? [uite inadequate. They draw attention to the 
act that some tribes of modem Eskimos, whom 
certain castes of European cave-dwellers closely 
resembled in their way of living, their utensils, 
and their art, show complete indifference as to the 
disposal of the bodies of their dead, whose bones 
are fonnd lying about the Eskimo camps, mixed 
up with the bones of animals and other remains. 
Nevertheless those Eskimos are not cannibals. 
Moreover, it is pointed out by T. Eric Peet 
(The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 197), who combats the cannibal 
theory, that 

‘ the rite of ecamitura, or stripping of the flesh from the bones, 
was practised among these peoplq (in ancient Italy and Sicily], 
and that caves were often used as receptacles for the bones 
together with the remains of a funeral banquet.' 

While these objections are of great importance, 
there seem still to be sufficient data to prove 
cannibalism among European cave-dwellers. A 
Scottish example referred to by Robert Munro 
is very clear, m describing the dibris of human 
occupancy in a rook-shelter close to the Ardrossan 
Railway Station, A.yrshire, he remarks ; 

• It is somewhat stai+ung to find that these people were not 
only cannibals but made Implements of human bones. "A great 
many jaws with teeth,” writes Mr. Smith, “and bones were 
obtained, all the latter which had contained marrow ha-ring 
been split open”' (Prehistoric Scotland, 1899, p. 82). 

In Caithness, also, fragmentary human remains 
have been found -which snggest cannibalism. One 
of these fragmen'e, a child’s jaw, was pronounced 
by Owen to have been 

•splintered open precisely in the manner in which animal 
Jaws are frequently opened by human agency to extract the 
Juices of the dentarv canal, and not in the way in which a 
dog or wolf would 'have gnawed the bone ' (Samuel Ixung, 


Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, London and Edinburgh, 
1866, p. 29). 

It vyould be a mistake, however, to assume from 
such instances as these that the habit of living in 
caves necessarily implies a savage condition of fife. 
No donbt cannibalism has been fonnd in associa- 
tion -with a high cnlture, ns in Central America, 
difficult as it may be, according to our modem 
ideM, to reconcile such a practice with a civilized 
society. But it seems clear that, on the whole, 
anthropophagy is repulsive to people of advanced 
civilization, except in occasional cases where it 
enters into religious ritual or observance. The 
deposits fo'und in many caves would appear, to 
modem people, to denote that the cave-dwellers in 
question were civilized people. A brief examina- 
tion of the data obtained by investigators will 
readily justify this conclusion. 

But, on the other hand, it is a remarkable fact 
that cave life, in its cmdest form, without any 
environment to snggest civilization even of a 
primitive kind, has been voluntarily adopted by 
many members of highly developed races. In 
these instances the impelling power has been 
religious, and its origin is Oriental. At the present 
day the practice is pre-eminently associated with 
Buddhism, of which religion it has been a feature 
for untold centuries. From the graphic pen of 
Sven Hedin, whose knowledge of the inner life of 
Tibet is unsurpassed by that of any European, one 
gains a clear idea of the anchorite life as it is 

ractised by Buddhist hermits. On one occasion, 

ven Hedin -visited a cave, situated near the 
monastery of Linga, whose occupant was a lama 
who had lived there for three years, in complete 
darkness, and in isolation from his fellow-men. 
His food was brought to him daily, being pushed 
into his cave through a narrow tunnel. His 
predecessor had spent twelve years in this way, in 
absolute silence. And be in turn had succeeded a 
lama who, entering the cave at the age of twenty, 
lived there in the same manner to the day of his 
death, after forty years of seclusion. Another 
cave, on a mountam side, was inhabited by a 
hermit said to be a hundred years old. At the 
hermitage of Lung-ganden-gompa, a lama had lived 
for sixty-nine years, ha-ving been brought out only 
to die. 

• He was ail bent up tojiether, and as small as a ch'ild, and his 
body was nothing but a light-grey parchment-like skin and 
bones. His eyes had lost their colour, were quite bright, and 
blind. His hair hung round his head in uncombed matted 
locks, and was pure white. Hia body was covered only by a 
rag, (or time had eaten away his clothing, and he had received 
no new garments’ (Sven Hedin, Trans-Himalai/a, London, 
1909, il. 8). 

These details are note-worthy, because they 
picture the appearance of the anchorites of the 
present and of the past, and are probably ajiplic- 
able to mediieval Europe as well as to the East. 
For the Buddhist ideal of a supposed sanctity 
obtained in this way actuated thousands of an- 
chorites in Egypt and Syria, and thence passed 
west-ward into Europe, during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. It is to_ be observed that 
caves thus occupied would yield no traces of 
civilization to the modem investigator, -who might 
consequently make the erroneous deduction that 
only the lowest savages had ever made such places 
their abode. 

Not greatly different from one of the Buddhist 
caves described by Sven Hedin, although widely 
separated from it by distance, are two mdely -built 
chapels in the south-west of Scotland, on opposite 
sides of Luce Bay, both of which have been care- 
fully described by Herbert Maxwell (Proc. of Soc. 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vols. xix., xx-). In 
both cases small caves by the seashore have been 
utilked, protecting walls having been bnilt across 
the entrances, with other interioi embellishments, 
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theoretic or intellectual, interest in it, would not 
reveal a regularity of sequence on any wide scale, 
or the uniformity of Nature implied in the phrase, 
‘like causes produce like effects.’ Events which 
such a being could not calculate, occurrences which 
would appear to us to be ‘ freaks of Nature,’ would 
be observed more frequently than those which he 
might discover to be orderly. The uniformity 
which science has found in Nature is not written 
there so plainly that he who runs may read it. If 
it were, beliei in gods and demons, charms and 
omens, would have been less prevalent in human 
thought, and less deeply rooted in the human mind. 
Causality and uniformity are not concepts which 
have been thrust by the concrete world upon a 
passively receptive intelligence. They are rather 
postulates which needed first, for practical reasons 
such as the prediction and control of events, to be 
demanded, and then to be diligently sought for, 
before, here a little and there a little, they were 
found, for all practical purposes, to hold true. 

The principle of causality, and also the principle 
of the uniformity of Nature, are, then, according to 
this view, regulative rather than constitutive prin- 
ciples of our thought. They are postulates, neces- 
sary for efibrt after complete knowledge, but not 
for experience. They are laws not, in the first 
instance, at least, to our sense-perceptions or to 
Nature, but to our own understanding, for its own 
regulation in investigating Nature (see Sigivart, 
op. cit. ii. 17). They originate in the collective 
mind of thinking and acting subjects. But inas- 
much as the further we apply them the more 
verification they receive, we cannot but infer 
that Nature is rationally interpretable, and there- 
fore is either herself intelligent or the outcome of 
intelligence. 

5, Concluding section. — few consequences of 
the preceding inquiry may now be given. 

It would appear that some necessary connexion 
between the phases or elements of the Real is 
essential to our knowledge ; the principle of suffi- 
cient reason is axiomatic. But the principle of 
causality is less general, and of a lower order of 
validity. The dependence which we are absolutely 
compelled to postulate is not necessarily that of 
transeunt causality ; the ground of an event need 
not be wholly contained in the temporally ante- 
cedent phenomena or sum-total of phenomena. 
The one irreducible meaning we must ^ve to cause 
is ‘ ground.’ Whether causation can be ‘ efficient’ 
without being also ‘ final ’ is an inquiry beyond the 
scope of this article. Certainly causation implies 
something more than the regular sequence and 
equivalence which are the only elements in it that 
concern physical science. The principle of causa- 
tion is no more reducible to the principle of persist- 
ence of force than to the principle of identity — 
though both reductions have been attempted. The 
reduction of all causality to the mechanical type, 
which leads to mechanistic, if not materialistic, 
philosophy, is simply the outcome of the abstract- 
ness of scientific method and the departmental 
nature of scientific aims and endeavours. It does 
not follow, because science treats the world — the 
sum of the objective in universal experience — 
without reference to the subjective conditions and 
elements of that experience, that science has 
‘ banished^ spontaneity,’ or that, because the con- 
cept of activity is obscure, or incapable of resolution 
into a mechanical process, activity is the less an 
immediately expenenced and irresolvable fact. 
£foto the etVect is necessarily connected with the 
canBe,_in the metaphysical as distinguished from 
the epistemological sense ; loAat is the fundamental 
element in the antecedent which determines, or 
helps to determine, the consequent event ; how 
efficient action is to be thought ; these are unsolved 


problems — perhaps for ever unsolvable. Causality, 
as W. J ames says, is an altar to an unknown god. 
It may be that the causality which we ascribe to 
objects or things is appearance, not reality ; that 
the category needs to be replaced by a higher. 
The necessity of the indefinite regress in caus^ 
explanation perhaps implies that ‘ causality is not 
a proper formulation of the real principle of the 
unity of all experience,’ not an ultimate principle 
of explanation (Taylor, op. cit.). Scientific e.\*- 
planation, in which one event is traced to a 
previous event as its cause, is, of course, but 
relative ; and such relative explanation is not 
assisted or supplemented, but destroyed, when a 
Causa Sui, or God, is introduced to bridge a gap or 
give a start to the series of causes. Religious and 
scientific (i.c. causal) ‘explanations’ are by no 
means incompatible or mutually exclusive; but 
the deficiencies of the one system cannot be over- 
come by recourse to the other. As to the notion 
of a First Cause, or a Causa Sui, we have, on the 
one hand, to bear in mind that we refute ourselves 
in trying to establish it by extension of the applica- 
tion of the causal category, for causality when 
universalized contains a contradiction ; and, on 
the other, to remember that the ultimate ground 
simply ‘ is ’ : to demonstrate its existence involves 
reference to another ground yet more ultimate. 

ISTERATinis. — Hmne, Treatise of Sum. Not, esp. bk. i. pu S ; 
Kant, Crit. of Pure Season ; Lotxe, lletaphytie, 1888, ok. L 
chs. 4 and 6 ; J. S. Mill, Lome, bk. iij, chs. S and 6 ; Venn, 
Empir. Logie, Lond. 1880 ; Sigpwart, Logie, Ene tr., I.ond. 
1890 : Bosanquet, Logie, 2 vols., Oil. 1883 ; Bradley, Appear- 
ance and Reality, Lond. 1898, chs. 6-8 ; KtSnis, Entieick. (f«i 
Causalproblems, Leipz. 1888 ; Taylor, Elements of iletaphytie, 
1903, bL ii. ch. 6 ; Ward, Eaturalism and Agnosticism, Load. 
1903, pt. i. Lects. 2-6, and passim ; also the works oi Reid, 
Maine de Biran, Herbart, Wundt, Riehl, and the papers ol 
Griinbaum {Arch. f. Syst. Philos, v. iii.), B. Erdmann (Philos. 
Set. XIV. ii. and iii.), and Thiliy (xid. 2X 

F. R. TEKNANT. 

CAVES. — The earliest and most natural refuge 
for man, wherever the physical character of the 
region has admitted of it, has been the caves and 
even the crevices of the rocks. It is true that the 
arboreal habit, still retained by a few living races, 
must be of great antiquity. But the advantages 
of the cave-dwelling, as a safe and permanent 
abode, are manifest, and must have been recognized 
by the most primitive types of humanity. 

In a consiueration of cave-dwellings, it is usual 
among archreolomsts to make some slightdistinction 
between veritable caves, which penetrate for some 
distance into the rook, and those hollows or cavities 
in the face of a cliff which barely offer a refuge 
from rain and wind. It is obvious that imperfect 
shelters of this description would bo used only 
where there was no actual cavern near at hand, or 
where such cavern was already in the possession of 
a stronger occupant. Such as they are, however, 
these ‘ rock-shelters,’ as tliey are technically known 
to English-speaking archseologists, have often been 
used as dwelling-places. Tangible evidence of this 
fact is afforded by the remains of primitive pottery, 
the sheUs of edible molluscs, and the bones of 
animals still to be found by digging down to the 
level of the original heartn. The 19th century 
witnessed a great movement throughout Europe in 
the direction of a minute and scientific examination 
of the contents of caves of all descriptions, and 
rock-shelters have been as closely investigated as 
any other species of cave-dwelling. 

In Italy, where the diminutive cc^lo denotes a 
rock-shelter, the terms covo, covaccio, grotta, and 
tana are applied to larger caves, often in association 
with the idea of a wild beast’s den. Xot Tana della 
Mussina, in the north of Italy (Reggio Emilia), is 
especially deserving of mention, as there is strong 
presumption that it was at one time the abode of 
cannibms, human bones being found in an under- 
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Buddhist religion uras acutely active. It is esti- 
mated that India possesses, or has possessed, a 
thousand of these Buddhist rock-temples, most of 
which are situated in Western India. Those of 
Ellora ( Aurangabad) and Elephanta (Bombay) are 
especially noteworthy. Ceylon has dso many in- 
teresting examples, the most famous being that 
at Damballa, which was excavated about 100 B.c. 
Those Buddhist rock-temples, with their elaborate 
architecture, sculptures, and inscriptions, form a 
special study, of which the best exposition may be 
found in Fergusson’s Bock-cut Temples of India 
(1846, 1864, and 1880), and in Burgess’s ‘ Tlie Elura 
Cave Temples ’ {ASWI v. [1883]) and Tke Buddhist 
Cave Temples and their Inscnptions (1883). 

In ancient E^pt and Nubia there were many 
such temples, 'fliese are divisible into two classes 
— ^the true rock- tern pie, or speos, and tb.& hemi-speos, 
which consisted partly of an excavation in the rock, 
but with an exterior, open-air building in front. A 
notable example of the speos is that at Ahu Simbel, 
in Lower Nubia, which penetrates 180 feet into the 
rock, and is guarded in front by four seated colossi 
60 feet high. At Deir el-Bahari, in the mountains 
of Thebes, there is the ruin of a Meat temple built 
by Queen Hatshepsu, which, mthough not defi- 
nitely a hemi-speos, presents some of the features of 
that order, since it is an outgrowth from the rock- 
shrine attributed to Hathor and the cave-tombs 
of kings of the Xlth dynasty. This interesting 
temple is fully described in the Memoirs of the 
E^pt Exploration Fund (London, 1896-1908). 

There is a remarkable rock-temple, showing 
Greek influence, at Petra, in Northern Arabia; 
and a large number of cave-dwellings have heen 
cut out or the adjacent cliSs. Not improbably, 
‘the dens which are in the mountains, and the 
caves,’ constructed by the Israelites during the 
times of Midianite oppression (Jg 6’), were of the 
same description as these Arabian rock-caves. In 
Greece itself there is an existing specimen of the 
rock-temple, althou^i of a much more primitive 
order than that of Petra, still in occiraation. It 
is known as the Monastery of the Great Cave 
(E Mone tou Megalou Spelaiou], and is situated in 
the Achaian mountains, 3000 feet above sea-level. 
This monastery has been originally tunnelled out 
of the native rock, above which buildings of 
ordinary character have been erected at later 
dates. 

Somewhat akin to the hemi-speos is the Convent 
of St. George in Palestine, an edifice reared under 
the shelter of an overhanging cliff above the Brook 
Cherith. Although not itself excavated from the 
rook, it obviously owes its position to the security 
afforded by the protecting cliff. In this respect, 
and indeed in its appearance, the Convent of St. 
George is closely allied to the cliff-dwellings of the 
south-west of the United States. Whether this 
resemblance _ is fortuitous, or whether these far- 
separated buildings may be derived from a common 
original, is a matter for speculation. Asia Minor 
also furnishes a connecting link in this species of 
dwelling. The cliffs of the Balduzan Dere, in the 
Taurus Mountains, have, it is stated by Sterrett, 
of Cornell, U.S.A., who visited them, 

• numerous dwellings in natural cavities, which have been walled 
in roughly on the outside. Some of Uiese dwellings are high 
up on the sides of the bluffs, and none of them can be reached 
without artificial help. The entrance to the dwelling is gained 
by means of a long but strong and perfectly smooth pole. An 
agile man might easily climb this pole and reach the entrance 
of the dwelling ; but the ascent would seem to be impossible for 
the aged, as well as for most women and children, without aid 
of some hind from friends above ' (Century Vag., Sept. 1900). 

-Any one acquainted with the cliff-houses of Ari- 
zona will see now nearly this_ description applies 
to many of them. The rerion in which these clifT- 
honses are found is several thousand square miles 
in area, including parts of New Mexico, Colorado, 


and Utah, as well as a large district in Arizona. 
In no part of the world is there any species of 
dwelling that offers a more fascinating study. 
Some are merely caves _ faced with stone-work, 
while others are well-built houses, usually of one 
storey only, but occasionally rising to two, three, 
and, in one case, four storeys. They are all placed 
on ledges, more or less cavernous, of the cliffs that 
line the great ravines or canons of that region, 
being sometimes situated at an almost incredible 
height above the river-bed. 

‘ In an encampment, one thousand feet above the valley of the 
Rio Mancos,’ writes E. 0. Hardacre in a very instrucffve paper 
{‘The Cliff-Dweilers,’ in Scribner’s Monthlg, Dec. 1878), ‘ are single 
houses, groups of two and three, and villages, according to Qie 
width of the shelf they occupy. They are so high that the naked 
eye can distinguish them merely as specks. There is no possible 
access to them from above, on account of the rocks that project 
overhead ; no present way of reaching them from below, although 
doubling paths and foot-holes in the rocks show where the way 
has been of old trodden by human feet.’ 

One cannot but feel, in looking at the almost 
perpendicular sides of these cliffs, that the occu- 

ants of the dwelling perched at such a dizzy 

eight, in modem parlance, must have been abso- 
lutely free from any tendency to vertigo. The cliff- 
houses have been much ivritten about in modem 
times. The Marquis de Nadaillac devotes a chapter 
to the subject in his Pre-historic America, 1886. 

Pictorial word-writing and hieroglyphics are 
found on the cave walls of some of these American 
dwellings. This is a detail of much interest, and 
not confined to any one country. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Bushmen of South Africa, a race 
veiy low in the human scale, used to ornament the 
■walls of their caves and rock-shelters •with paintings 
of various scenes, executed with iron oxides, or "with 
ochres, mixed with fat. The most modem of these 
Bushman pictures are assigned to the early 19th 
century, while the oldest examples are believed to 
belong to the 16th century. The most remarkable 
^eoimens have been reproduced by H, Tongue in 
Bushman Paintings, Oxford, 1909. 

Of the troglodyte dwellings in Cappadocia, repre- 
sented in one phase by the American cliff-houses, 
there are two other varieties reported by Sterrett. 
One of these is found in the volcanic region of 
Mount ArgiBUB. The geological conditions of 
this area have produced an immense number of 
natural pyramids of tufa or pumice-stone, rising 
to various heights, from 60 to 300 feet. Their num- 
ber is estimated at about fifty thousand. During 
an indefinite period these pyramids or cones have 
been burrowed into by man, chiefly as habitations, 
although a number have been transformed, with 
the addition of regular masomy, into temples, 
churches, and chapels. Some of these dwelungs 
in Mount Argeeus approximate to the American 
cliff-houses, in respect that their entrance door is 
at a considerable distance from the ground, and is 
attained by notches cut in the face of the pumice- 
stone. The existing occupants of the Cappadocian 
rock-cones are the ordinary inhabitants of the dis- 
trict; but Sterrett (foe. eit.) has concluded that 

•the cones ol Cappadocia were well known and inhabited In the 
dim, distant Hittite period, at about 1900 B.o.' ‘ Great numbers 
ot the cone-dwellings are used to-day,’ he adds, ‘as dove-cotes 
lor the hosts of pigeons, the eggs and flesh of which are used as 
food by the natives. The windows of such hen-coop cones are 
always walled in, holes of ingress being left for the birds.’ 

This is interesting in view of the fact that there 
is a ‘ columbarium ’ in a large cave at Nottingham 
Park, England, -while the Scottish ‘doo-cave’ (Fife), 
‘Brace’s Library’ (Mid-Lothian), and Dirk Hattcr- 
aick’s Cave (Galloway) present similar features. 
Cliff-dwellings, analogous to those of Arizona and 
Asia Minor, are also found in Franco, as at Eoche- 
corbon, a few miles from Tours ; for a description 
of these see Ernest Peixotto’s Through the French 
Provinces, London, 1910. 

■The third ■variety of cave-dwelling found in Asia 
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the floor of one of them having been paved with 
fla^. Both are associated with saints — St. Ninian 
and St. Medan respectively. On the stones and 
rocks of St. Ninian’s cave are a number of incised 
crosses, of an early design. Of St. Medan’s cave, 
Ma.xwell remarks (vol. xx. p. 88) : 

• What may be deduced Irom the scanty remains discovered 
ivithlo the cave, from the bones and shells mingled n-ith pieces 
of stalagmite and charcoal, is that it has long been used as a 
juman dwelling-place ; that the aboriginal platycnemic race 
finferred from a highly platycnemic tibia found below the floor] 
lived in Wigtownshire, as in other lands, either before they 
were extirpated or absorbed by a more powerful invading 
people, or before their structural peculiariBes had become 
obliterated by a change in their mode of life. Subsequently, 
after the lapse of an unknown number of years, the cave fell 
to be occupied as a celi by a Christian preacher, who may have 
built, or caused to be built, the shrine outside the cave.’ 

It seems evident that these two cave-chapels 
have had similar histories, and that they have 
been credited with supernatural attributes for a 
very long period of time. St. Medan’s cave, for 
example, has several neighbouring weUs or pot- 
holes in the rocks, which are filled with sea-water 
at every tide; and it has been the immemorial 
custom of the peasantry — a custom not wholly 
obsolete to-day — to bathe in these wells at sunrise 
on the first Sunday of May, for the purpose of 
curing themselves of various diseases, A considera- 
tion of these two Scottish hermitages, which are 
representative of a very large class throughout 
Europe, shows a close similarity between the 
anchorites of the West and the East, in habit of 
life as well as in the nature of their retreats and 
the supposed sanctity attaching to them. 

The results obtained by a scientific investigation 
of the caves of Europe, during the 19th century, 
have been instructive in the highest degree. ‘In 
England,’ observes A. H. Keane,* 

'Dean Buckland startled the thinking public by announcing 
the discovery in 1821 of human relics in association with the 
remains of over seventy hyanas in the Kirkdale Cavern, York- 
shire, so that it was asked whether some antediluvian menagerie 
had broken loose in those parts. He was followed by the Kcv. 
Mr. M'Enery, wholnl825 first drew attention to the “storehouse 
of antiquity" preserved beneath the stalagmite beds of Kent’s 
Cove [near Torquay], and by the Rev. J. II. Mello, who led the 
way In the exploration of the no less famous Cresswell coves, 
Derbyshire.' 

Other leading explorers in the caves of England 
and Wales were Godwin Austin, Pengelly, 
Williams, Beard, and Lloyd. 

‘The result of these discoveries was the proof that certain 
extinct animals, such as the woolly rhinoceros and the 
mammoth, had lived in this country in ancient times, along with 
two other groups of species which ore at present known only to 
Uve in hot and cold climates — the spott^ hyiena and hippo- 
potamus of Africa, with the reindeer ond the marmot of the 
colder regions of the earth' (Boyd Dawkins, op. cit, p. 16). 

A scientific investigation of Kent’s Cavern, con- 
ducted durin" the period 1865-80, resulted in the 
discovery of oones of the cave-lion, cave-hymna, 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, wild bull, Irish elk, 
reindeer, mizzly bear, wild cat, horse, and beaver, 
intermingled with shells, ashes, charcoal, and 
human implements of stone and bone, the latter 
including two harpoon-heads made from reindeer’s 
antler, several bone awls, and a bone needle. 
(Fuller details will be found in the British Asso- 
ciation Eeports, 1865-83.) The researches in the 
hyajna-den of Wookey Hole, near Wells, Somer- 
set, which were begun in 1859 bv Boyd Dawkins, 
and carried on subsequently by iiimself and other 
explorers, revealed again the presence of man, as 
shoMTi by flint and bone implements, in association 
with the remains of these e.xtinct m.ammalia. As 
early as 1847, Boucher de Perthes had obtained the 
same deduction in France, and this deduction was 
reinforced by the discoveries of Lartet and Christy 
in the caves of Aurignac and P6rigord. 

' From tlie remnrk.able collection of implements and weapons,* 
observes Boyd Dawkins, referring to these caves, ■ the habits and 
mode of life of the occupants can be ascertained with tolerable 

1 In h'ls Introduction to F. Smith’s The Stone Agee in North 
Britain and Ireland, tondon, 1909, p. xvii. 


certainty; and, from their comparison with the like articles now 
in use among savage tribes, it may be reasonably inferred that 
they were closely related in blood to the Eskimos.' 

■This similarity between extinct races of Euro- 
pean cave-dwellers and existing Eskimos is of much 
interest. The resemblance in custom has been very 
clearly brought out by Boyd Dawkins (see his 
Cava-Hunting, pp. 363-59), in relation to a common 
style of art as well as to utensils which are almost 
identical in character and design. What may be 
called the Eskimo harpoon has also been found in 
a seashore cave in the west of Scotland, at Oban, 
Argyll (discovered in 1894). W. Anderson Smith, 
in considering the objects found in the cave, and the 
probable habits of the occupants, observes {Scots 
Lore. Glasgow, 1895, p. 97 f.): 

•The large harpoon [of deer-hom), well made, with four barbs 
on each side, and seven inches in length, with a slot for a thong 
to bind it to the shaft or a float, is a weapon for a large an'unah 
This so-called “dis-engaging harpoon" is a weapon well known 
among widely divided races, enabling the harpooner to keep his 
struggling prey in sight when it is too strong and heavy for bis 
ordinary shaft or connexion. It distinctly presupposes a means 
of water conveyance by coracle or kayak.* 

The writer quoted points out that this cave con- 
tains no remains of extinct or Arctic animals, and 
he suggests that the occupants may have been sur- 
vivors of a primitive race, living contemporaneously 
with a ruling race of advanced civilization. This is 
interesting, in view of the fact that there are records 
of European Lapps and Samoyeds in the 17th cent, 
who used the skin canoe, or kayak, now associated 
with Eskimos, and whose implements corresponded 
in character with those used by the latter people. 

The contents of European caves denote a striking 
variety in the degree ot culture possessed by their 
occupants. Implements of bone and flint speak of 
a condition that can only, according to modem 
ideas, be called ‘savage,’ while other objects, of 
enamelled bronze or of iron, imply a civilized 
people. In some cases coins are found — Homan, 
meuifEval, and modem. It is necessary to keep 
in view the fact that, in times of stress, caves offer 
a ready shelter to man, of whatever degree of cul- 
ture. Prince Charles Edward, a representative of 
European civilization in the 18th cent., was for 
several months a cave-dweller. At the present 
day, caves are frequently occupied by ordinary 
vagrants. Deductions as to the period of occupa- 
tion of any cave require therefore to be made with 
great deliberation, after a careful survey of all the 
facts ascertained. 

It is also a significant circumstance that the same 
cave has been used for burial as well as for resi- 
dence. This is knoxvn in many caves whose occu- 
pation must be placed at an early date ; but even 
in modem Alaska, the practice is hardly obsolete 
of devoting one part of a dwelling to the remains 
of its former owner, while the kmdred of the de- 
funct continue to live in the other portion. Caves 
may therefore be regarded either as sepulchres or 
as dwellings. This twofold use is seen among the 
ancient Hebrews. It is quite clear that the cave 
of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
before Mamre (Gn 23®**’), was legally pnrehased by 
the patriarch Abraham as a family vault for him- 
self and his posterity. On the other hand, the 
.same record shows tliat caves were frequently used 
as dwellings. 

It may be that, because they were often the 
graves of those noted for sanctity of life, sepul- 
chral caves gradually acquired a sacred character, 
until eventually they developed into places of woi^ 
ship. The same result may also have been arrived 
at on account of the accepted sanctity of the 
anchorite with whom the cave was first associated. 
From either of these causas, cave-temples may have 
had their beginning. ThLs form of temple reached 
a high state of development in India during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, wlien the 
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Buddhist religion nras acutely active. It is esti- 
mated that India possesses, or has possessed, a 
thousand of these Buddhist rock-temples, most of 
•which are situated in Western India. Those of 
Ellora (Aurungahad) and Elephanta (Bombay) are 
especially noteworthy. Ceylon has ^so many in- 
teresting examples, the most famous being that 
at Damballa, -wnich ■was excavated about 100 B.c. 
Those Buddhist rock-temples, -with their elaborate 
architecture, sculptures, and inscriptions, form a 
special study, of •which the best exposition may be 
found in Fergusson’s Bock-cut Temples of India 
(1845, 1864, and 1880), and in Burgess’s * The Elura 
Cave Temples ’ {ASIVI v. [1883]) and The Buddhist 
Cave Temples and their Inscriptions (1883). 

In ancient Egypt and Nubia there ■were many 
such temples. These are divisible into two classes 
— the true rock-temple, or speos, and the hemi-speos, 
■which consisted partly of an excavation in the rock, 
but with an exterior, open-air building in front. A 
notable example of the speos is that at Ahu Simbel, 
in Lower Nubia, which penetrates 180 feet into the 
rook, and is guarded in front by four seated colossi 
60 feet high. At Deir el-Bahaii, in the mountains 
of Thebes, there is the ruin of a CTeat temple built 
by Queen Hatshepsu, which, although not defi- 
nitely a hemi-speos, ]presents some of the features of 
that order, since it la an outgro^wth from the rock- 
shrine attributed to Hathor and the cave-tombs 
of kings of the Xlth dynasty. This interesting 
temple is fully described in the Memoirs of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund (London, 1895-1908). 

There is a remarkahle rock-temple, showing 
Greek influence, at Petra, in Northern Arabia; 
and a large number of cave-dwellings have been 
cut out of the adjacent cliffs. Not improbably, 
‘the dens which are in the mountains, and the 
caves,’ constructed by the Israelites during the 
times of Midianite oppression (Jg 6’), were of the 
same description as these Arabian rock-oaves. In 
Greece itself there is an existing specimen of the i 
rock-temple, althou^i of a much more primitive i 
order than that of Petra, still in occ^ation. It ' 
is kno^wn as the Monastery of the Great Cave 
{E Mone tou Megalou Spelaion), and is situated in 
the Achaian mountains, 3000 feet above sea-level. 
This monastery has been originally tunnelled out 
of the native rock, above which buildings of 
ordinary character have been erected at later 
dates. 

Somewhat akin to the hemi-speos is the Convent 
of St. George in Palestine, an edifice reared under 
the shelter of an overhanging cliff above the Brook 
Cherith. Although not itself excavated from the 
rook, it obviously owes its position to the security 
afforded by the protecting cliff. In this respect, 
and indeea in its appearance, the Convent of St. 
George is closely allied to the cliff-dwellings of the 
south-west of the United States. Whether this 
resemblance is fortuitous, or whether these far- 
separated buildings may be derived from a common 
original, is a matter for speculation. Asia Minor 
also furnishes a connecting link in this species of 
dwelling. The cliffs of the Bakluzan Dere, in the 
Taurus Mountains, have, it is stated by Sterrett, 
of Cornell, U.S.A., who ■visited them, 

■ numerous dwellings in natural cavities, ■which have been ■walled 
in roughly on the outside. Some of these dwellings are high 
up on the sides of the bluffs, and none of them can be reached 
without artificial help. The entrance to the dwellinra is gained 
hy means of a long but strong and perfectly smooth pole. An 
agile man might easily climb this pole and reach the entrance 
of the dwelling ; but the ascent would seem to be impossible for 
the aged, as well as for most women and children, witliout aid 
of some kind from friends above ’ {Century ilag.. Sept. 1900). 

Any one acquainted with the cliff-houses of Ari- 
zona will see how nearly this description applies 
to many of them. The region in which these cliff- 
houses are found is severnl thousand square miles 
in area, including parts of New Mexico, Colorado, 


and Utah, as well as a large district in Arizona. 
In no part of the world is there any species of 
dwelling that offers a more fascinating study. 
Some are merely caves faced with stone-work, 
while others are well-built houses, usually of one 
storey only, but occasionally rising to two, three, 
and, in one case, four storeys. They are aU placed 
on ledges, more or less cavernous, of the cliffs that 
line the great ravines or canons of that rerfon, 
being sometimes situated at an almost incredible 
height above the river-bed. 

‘ In an encampment, one thousand feet above the valley of the 
Rio Mancos,’ writes E. 0. Hardacre in a very instructive paper 
(‘The Cliff-Dwellers,’ in SeriOner'eMonthtij, Deo. 1S78), ‘are single 
houses, groups of two and three, and villages, according to the 
width of the shelf they occupy. Tliey are so high that the naked 
eye can distinguish them merely as specks. There is no possible 
access to them from above, on account of the rooks that project 
overhead ; nopresent way of reachingthem frombelow, although 
doubling paths and foot-holes in the rocks show where the ■way 
has been of old trodden by human feet.' 

One cannot but feel, in looking at the almost 
perpendicular sides of these cliffs, that the occu- 

ants of the dwellings perched at such a dizzy 

eight, in modem parlance, must have been abso- 
lutely free from any tendency to vertigo. The cliff- 
houses have been much ivTitten about in modem 
times. The Marquis de Nadaillac devotes a chapter 
to the subject in his Pre-historic America, 1885. 

Pictorial word-imting and hieroglyphics are 
found on the cave walls of some of these American 
dwelling. This is a detail of much interest, and 
not confined to any one country. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Bushmen of South Africa, a race 
very low in the human scale, used to ornament the 
wails of their caves and rock-shelters with paintings 
of various scenes, executed with iron oxides, or "with 
ochres, mixed with fat. The most modem of these 
Bushman pictures are assigned to the early 19th 
century, while the oldest examples are believed to 
belong to the 16th century. The most remarkable 
Mecimens have been reproduced by H. Tongue in 
Bushman Paintings, Oxford, 1909, 

Of the troglodyte dwellings in Cappadocia, repre- 
sented in one phase by the American cliff-houses, 
there are two other varieties reported by Sterrett. 
One of these is found in the volcanic region of 
Mount Argfens. The geological conditions of 
this area have produced an immense number of 
natural pyramids of tufa or pumice-stone, rising 
to various heights, from 50 to 300 feet. Their num- 
ber is estimated at about fifty thousand. During 
an indefinite period these pyramids or cones have 
been burrowed into by man, chiefly as habitations, 
although a number have been transformed, ivith 
the addition of regular masoniw, into temples, 
churches, and chapels. Some of these dwellings 
in Mount Argmus approximate to the American 
cliff-houses, in respect that their entrance door is 
at a considerable distance from the ground, and is 
attained by notches cut in the face of the pumice- 
stone. The existing occupants of the Cappadocian 
rock-cones are the ordinary inhabitants of the dis- 
trict; but Sterrett (ioc. cit.) has concluded that 
‘the cones ol Cappadocia -were well known and Inlmbited in the 
dim, distant Hittite period, at about 1900 B.C.’ ‘ Great numbers 
of the cone-dwellings are used to-day,’ he adds, ‘as dove-cotea 
for the hosts of pigeons, the eggs and flesh of which are used as 
food by the natives. The ■windows of such hen-coop cones are 
al’ways walled in, holes ol ingress being left for the birds.’ 

This is interesting_ in view of the fact that there 
is a ■ columbarium ’ in a large cave at Nottingham 
Park, England, while the Scottish ‘doo-cave’ (Fife), 
‘Brace’s Library’ (Mid-Lothian), and Dirk Hattcr- 
aick’s Cave (Galloway) present similar features. 
Cliff-dwellings, analogous to those of Arizona and 
Asia Minor, are also found in France, ns at Boche- 
corbon, a few miles from Tours ; for a description 
of these see Ernest Peixotto’s Through the French 
Provinces, London, 1910. 

'The tliird variety of cave-dwelling found in A^sia 
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Minor ia subterranean in character. In his account 
of this variety, Sterrett quotes the description of 
the troglodytes of Armenia given by Xenophon : 

‘The houses were underground, with entrances like that of a 
well, though they were spacious below. The entrances lor the 
animids were dug out, but the men descended by means of 
ladders. In these houses there were goats, cows, and poultry.’ 

This condition of things has a close parallel to-day 
in Southern Tunisia, tyhere there are large numbers 
of underground houses and villages, as well as cliff- 
dwellings. Full information on this subject will 
be found in The Cave Dwellers of Southern Tunisia, 
translated from the Danish of Daniel Bruun hy 
L. A. £. B., London and Calcutta, 1898. See also an 
illustrated account of the ‘ Troglodytes of Tunis,' 
in Illustrated London News, 4th Nov. 1882. 

There is an obvious connexion between such 
subterranean excavations as these and the cata- 
combs of Kome, Naples, Syracuse, and Chiusi; 
although this gives rise to the question as to 
whether the catacombs (q.v.) were originally 
intended as sepulchres. A wonderful series of 
catacombs in Lower Austria has been explored and 
reported upon by Kamer, of St. Veit a/d Golsen, 
his account, Kunstliche Hohlen aus alter Zeit, en- 
riched by numerous designs, having been published 
at Vienna in 1903. From such subterranean ex- 
cavations as these there is a natural transition to the 
underground buildings of the British Isles, formerly 
used as habitations, of which maiy examples yet 
remain in Ireland and Scotland. These, however, 
although locally known as ‘ caves,’ do not fall pre- 
cisely within the category ordinarily implied by 
that term. But a special interest attaches to the 
artificial souterrain known as ‘ St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory,’ situated in an islet in LoughDerg, Donegal. 
The account riven by James Ware, in his Insulae 
Purgatorii S. Fatricit Descriptio (1654), shows that 
this structure was one of the ‘weems,’ or allies 
couvertes, to which reference has just been made. 
The popular belief was that it Avas an entrance 
to purgatory, guarded by St. Patrick. During 
mediseval tunes many pilgrimages were made 
to the place, Avhich even yet retains a sacred 
character. 

UiERATtmE. — This la given in the ortide. 

David MacRitchie. 

CECROPS {Ktepo ^). — Of Cecrops, the snake- 
tailed autochthon of Athens, much has been written 
both in ancient and in modem times ; hut our actual 
knowledge must ever remain meagre. He was tra- 
ditionally associated Avith the oldest sanctuary upon 
the Acropolis, and his cult was localized there. 
Attic inscriptions teU ns that the Kfepdiriov was 
stUl being used by the Cecropian phyle in 334-3 
B.O. as a depository for documents (CIA iv. 2, 5636, 
34), and its site is invested by the great inscrip- 
tion of 409-8 B.C., commemoratmg the erection of 
the Ereohtheum {CIA i. 322, 9. 66, 62, 83). It was 
situated beloAV the caryatid haU of the Erechtheum, 
the south-west comer of which was constmoted 
according to a special design, so as to preserve the 
older huUding(cf. Jahn-Michaelis, Arx Athenarum, 
Bonn, 1901, plates xx. and xxi. G). Writers of late 
date state that Cecrops was buried there (authori- 
ties in Jahn-Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 27, 13), and in 
oint of fact the KeKpl-Tnop may quite well have 
een a tomb. The cult Avas attended^ to by the 
family of the Amynandrides {CIA iii. 1276. 8; 
Hesych. s.v. ; cf. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, 
Berlin, 1889, p. 160) ; but by the historical period 
it had lost all significance, and its sanctuary, though 
presen’ed, was kept secret. It is thus easy to under- 
stand Avhy Pausanias makes no allusion to it what- 
ever. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the cult 
of Cecrops in Athens was very ancient, and it is 
equally certain that it had become obsolete at an 
early date. It was pushed into the background 
by the cult of Ereohtheus. 


With this agrees the Avitness of legend and monu- 
ment. Cecrops is there spoken of as an autochthon 
Avithout father or mother, and as the first king of 
Attica, Avhich, it is implied, Avas originally caSed 
KeKforrla. The serpent’s tail Avith Avhich he was 
depicted signifies that he Avas a son of earth, or 
rather, perhaps, a hero living in the earth. In 
virtue or his being the earliest of the Athenians, 
he was sometimes represented as the arbiter in the 
contest betAveen Poseidon and Athene for the pos- 
session of Athens (Apollodorus, iii. § 179), and as a 
Avitness of the birth of Erichthonins from the earth 
— portrayed in the archaic clay-relief reproduced 
in Archaol. Zeitung (1872), plate 63. Cecrops had 
neither parents nor posterity. In the list of Attic 
kings no son of his oaati succeeds him. The three 
goddesses who were Avorshipped rmon the Acro- 
polis— viz. Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos— are 
mdeed spoken of as his daughters; but the rela- 
tionship is clearly a late groAvth, and Avas always 
rather indeterminate, as is shoAvn by the fact that 
Agraulos was actually duplicated, thus becoming 
also the consort of Cecrops and the mother of the 
three goddesses. Nor is there any record of the 
deeds of Cecrops, So far as Ave can leam, the 
Athenians knew nothing whatever about him be- 
yond his name, and the fact that his shrine on the 
Acropolis Avas of high antiquity. To them, indeed, 
he was a subject of little or no concern. 

Not from the original legend, but from the 
antiquarian deductions and interpretations of the 
learned, comes all the rest of our traditional lore 
regarding Cecrops, e.g. his Egyptian origin, which 
C. 0. Muller {Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Mythologie ^825], p. 176) has finally eliram- 
ated, and his political and social achievements, 
such as the institution of monogamy, the ciidliza- 
tion of savages, and the like. A second Cecrops, the 
son of Erechtheus or Pandion, is likeAvise an inven- 
tion of the schools, designed to fill out the list of 
Attic kings (Kirchhoff, Uermes, 1873, Ariii. 184 ff.). 
The migration of Cecrops to Euboea (Paus. i. 6. 3) 
and his appearance in a Eubcean genealogy are, 
as it would seem, rightly referred to the same 
source. 

There remains only the remarkable statement of 
Pausanias (ix. 33. 1) that there was in the Boeotian 
toAvn of Haliartos, on Lake Copais, a shrine {hpiov) 
of Cecrops. This is not invalidated by the fact 
that Pausanias calls him the son of Pandion, as 
that is due to the hand of the exegete. The shrine 
was called simply KeKphiriov. W e are here reminded 
of the tradition, noted by Strabo (ix. 407), Pausanias 
(ix. 24. 2), and Stephanus Byz. {s.v, ’ABijvai), that 
two very ancient cities, -viz. Athens — founded by 
Cecrops — and Eleusis had been submerged in Lake 
Copais. This may be a mere theorizing synthesis, 
propounded as an explanation of certcun mins 
which emerged during a partial subsidence of the 
lake in the time of Alexander the Great. But it 
is inconceivable that these particular names should 
appear in the story without a foundation of some 
kind, and this may well have been the cult of the 
hero Cecrops in Haliartos. 

The name Cecrops makes its appearance also in 
Thrace (Stephanus Byz. s.v. 'S.eKpcnrla BpiKpi) ; 
in Assos in the Troad (?), which, according to Ste- 
phanuB (s.v.), was formerly called KcKplnreior ; and 
m the Hellenistic settlement Thessalonica, where, 
according to the same authority, a certain deme 
bore the name. Hence the conjecture that Cecrops 
was of Thracian origin. The name was regarded 
as barbaric even by some of the ancients (Strabo, 
vii. 321 [from Hecatams ?] ; cf. Tick, Vorgriethische 
Ortsnamen, Gottingen, 1905, p. 130). 

Liteeatitiu!.— I n addition to the works referred to in the art, 
see Roscher, ilptA. Lex. ii. 1014 (ISSe-OT) ; and A. S. Murray 
in JUS vlii. (18S7) 1 f. E. BETHB. 
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American (Lewis Spence), p. 271. 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 271. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 271. 

Christian (George Cross), p. 271. 

CELIBACY (American). — The practice of celi- 
bacy was not uncommonly incumbent upon the 
priests and shamans of pre-Columban America, 
and is still recognized as necessary by the medi- 
cine-men of various modem tribes. According to 
Padilla, Palacios, and Garcia, certain classes of 
the Aztec priesthood practised complete abscission 
of the virue parts, but all classes of priests were 
not celibate. The Peravian * Virgins of the Sun ’ 
were punished with living burial if detected in mis- 
conduct. In more modem times the medicine-men 
of an Algonquin tribe of the Hudson River dis- 
played sucli severity in a celibate existence, that 
they refused to ^rtake of food prepared by a 
married woman, von Martins relates that a tribe 
on the Rio Negro enjoined celibacy upon their 
shamans because they believed that medicine 
would prove ineffectual if administered by a 
married man. Many tribes believed that circum- 
cision denoted a syrnbolical sacrifice of sexuality, 
among others the Nicaraguans and Yucatecs, the 
Guaycums, Hares, and Dog-Ribs, and certain tribes 
of the Orinoco. 

LrrauTimE. — Von Martins, VolkersehafUn BracilUnt, 1867 ; 
Gumilla, Bist Orinoco, Barcelona, 1791 ; Coreal, Foiagti, 
Amsterdam, 1722 ; L. Spence, ilythologiea o/ Ancient Mexico 
and Peru, linden, 1907. LEWIS SPENCE. 

CELIBACY (Buddhist). — The Buddhist Order 
of mendicants was governed by the 227 rules of 
the Patimohkha. Or these, the first four were of 
special gravity. A breach of any one of the four 
involved expulsion from the Order, and they were 
therefore called Fardjikd, rules as to acts involving 
defeat. The first rale is as follows : 

' Whatsoever Bhlkkhu (who has taken upon himself the system 
of self-training and rule of life, and has not thereafter withdrawn 
from the training or deciared his inability to keep the rule) shall 
have carnal knowledge of any living thing, down even to an 
animal, he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in commnnion.' 

‘ Withdrawn from the training ’ was the technical 
expression for throwing off the robes, retiring from 
the Order, and returning to the world — a step which 
any member of the Order was at liberty at any time 
to take. There are other rules subsiaiary to this, 
forbidding all actions of an unchaste kind, especi- 
ally any act or word which might either lead to 
a breach of the principal rule or give rise to an 
impression, outside the community, that it was not 
being strictly observed. For instance, a bhikkhu is 
not to sleep in any place where a woman is present 
(Pac. 6) ; or to preach the doctrine, in more than 
five or six words, to a woman, unless a grown man 
bo present (t6. 7) ; or to exhort the sisters, unless 
specially deputed to do so {ib. 21) ; or to journey 
along the same route with a woman (t6. 67) ; on his 
round for alms he is to he properly clad, and to 
walk with downcast eye [Sekh. 2-7) ; he is not to 
accept a robe from a sister not related to him, or 
from any woman not related to him, except under 
specified conditions {Niss. 4-6) ; he is not to sit in 
a secluded place with a woman [Aniyatd, 1-2), much 
less to touch or speak to a woman with impure 
intent {Samgh. 2-5). 

In aboolr called Vibhanga, i.e. ‘Exposition 
of the Rules,’ each one of these 227 rules of the 
Order is explained; and every pos-sible case of in- 
fringement, or doubtful infringement, is considered 
from the point of view of Canon Law, and a desi- 
gn is given. It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from these cases as to how far the rules of the 


Indian (Vincent A. Smith), p. 276. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 276. 

Semitic. — See Marriage (Semitic). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 277. 

Order were observed at the time when this hook 
was composed. Almost all the cases are clearly 
hypothetical, and were drawn up with a view to 
having a recorded decision on every possible occur- 
rence. They are interesting mainly as evidence of 
legal acumen, and are of value for the history of 
law. The other literature does not attbrd any 
assistance. Outside of the Canon Law we do not 
hear of any breach of the rule as to celibacy, though 
we meet with several cases of bhikkhus availing 
themselves of their right, when they found the 
rules too hard for them, to return to the world. 
The degree in which the rules of Buddhist celibacy 
are observed, where it is now professed, will be 
dealt with in the articles on the various countries 
where Buddhism prevails. 

laTERAicRE. — ^The rules above referred to are translated In 
Vinaj/a Texte, by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg. vol. i. {SBB 
xill., Oxford, 1881). The Pali text of the Sutta Vibhanga is in 
Oldenberg, Vinaya, vols. iii. and iv. (London, 1881-82). 

T. W. Rhys Datids. 

CELIBACY (Chinese). — Celibacy in China finds 
itself opposed not only, as elsewhere, by the ordi- 
nary social instincts, but also by the practice of 
ancestor-worship, which demands male heirs for 
its proper performance. On this ground Mencius 
said ; ‘ There are three things which are unfilia], 
and to have no posterity is the greatest of them ’ 
(IV. i. 26). Public opinion, therefore, favours 
marriage, and that at an early age. 

The reasons for celibacy, where it exists, are 
either economical or religious, (o) Improvident 
marriages are made in China, as elsewhere ; but 
in some cases — few relatively to the whole popula- 
tion, but many in the gross — poverty postpones or 
even forbids a man’s marrying, especially smee the 
candidate for matrimony must provide a consider- 
able dowry to be paid to the parents of his bride. 
(6) While marriage is favoured by the practice 
of ancestor-worship and by Confuciau teaching, 
which approves ot such worship whUe it avoids 
theorizing on it. Buddhism, on the other hand, 
forbids its monks and nuns to marry or to 
continue in the marriage relation (see CTelibacy 
[Buddhist]). Moreover, the more earnest votaries 
of Buddliism, both men and women, will vow a 
life of celibacy, without, however, becoming monks 
or nuns; even married persons will agree to live 
the rest of their lives apart, in conformity with 
Buddhist ideals. A like ascetic strain of teaching 
appears in Taoism, and is practised by some of its 
adnerents, though celibacy is not customary even 
among the professional performers of Taoist rites. 

No stigma attaches to wddowers ivho marry 
again, though he who refuses to re-many may 
be respected ns an example of continence. In the 
case of widows, commendation is given to those 
who decline re-marriage; and still greater is the 

g raise accorded to a betrothed maiden who, though 
er bridegroom die before their marriage, reckons 
herself hm wife, and lives a life of perpetual vir- 
ginity in the home that was his. In such cases an 
heir to the deceased husband is provided by adop- 
tion. Eminent examples of such chastity may be 
commemorated by memorial arches erected with 
official sanction (cf. CHASTITY [Chinese]). 

P. J. Maclagan. 

CELIBACY (Christian). — ^The term celibacy is 
from the Latin caelebs, ‘unmarried,’ ‘single,’ and 
signifies the state of living unmarried. Originally 
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it M-as applied to the virgin or the widoAved state 
of either sex, but later usage refers it mostly to 
a nian religiously pledged to a single life. In this 
article it will be treated as a religious practice, 
and especially of male devotees. 

Religious celibacy takes its rise in the Orient, 
and originates in that dualistic phUosophy which 
regards matter as the source or seat of evil, and 
which on its positive side vieAVS man as essentially, 
or,_ at least so far as concerns his end, a spiritual 
being, whose self-realization is conditioned on 
the extinction of those impulses which spring 
from the material body and its environment. 
Orders of celibates are found in many religious 
systems, but only in Buddhism and Christianity 
have they received full development. Our atten- 
tion will here be limited to a consideration of 
celibacy in the Christian religion. 

The historical connexion of Christianity with Judaism, and 
the use by the earlj” Christians of the Jewish Scriptures as a 
body of authoritative Christian documents, tended to per- 
petuate in the new religion the traditional Hebrew regard 
for marriage and a numerous offspring. Even among the 
Jews, however, ascetical usages, from whatever source they 
may have come, were not altogether wanting. There were 
fasts, tabued animals and meats, and at least one Order 
pledged to a measure of asceticism, the Nazirites (Am 211 ^^ 
Nu Oi-iU). There were minor restrictions of the right of mar- 
riage, in the injunctions to observe conjugal abstinence on 
certain relipious occasions (e.p. 1 S 21*f-, Ex 19>5, Zee 7S) and In 
the regulations forbidding priests to marry a harlot or divorced 
woman, or, in the case of the high priest, any but on Israelitish 
virgin (Lv Though these restrictions ivero made much 

of by advocates of ceUbacy at certain times, they seem to 
have had no influence on the primitive Church. With more 
plausibili^ it has been argued tliat the celibacy of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus, and, especially, the former’s rejec- 
tion of civilized modes of living, imply a connexion with the 
Jewish Therapeutce (g.v.) or the &senes but the claim is 
only bniothetical. 

I. Primitive Christianity. — Christian advocates 
of religious celibacy have sought a basis for it 
in the NT. The lanMage of Mt (Mk 10*®’) 
constitutes a general recognition of marriage 
as a Divine institution. The AA’ords ‘There are 
eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake’ (these words do not 
occur iu Mark, and, some think, are probably a 
late insertion), however, countenance a voluntary 
celibacy. Eusebius says that Origen took them 
literally and carried out the supposed obligation 
upon his OATO body. "When Jesus (Lk 20**'**, 
Mk 12**, Mt 22**) contrasts the ‘ sons of the 
resurrection’ Arith the ‘sons of this Avorld’ by 
saying that the former, unlike the latter, do not 
marry but are ‘equal tmto the angels,’ He is 
simply meeting that objection to the idea of a 
future life Avhich assumes a continuance of earthly 
relationships. He says nothing here or elsoAvhere 
of the moral superiority of that condition, or of 
the propriety of imitating it on earth. At least 
some of His apostles were married, and their 
conjugal relations are endorsed by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 9*'*). Heb. 13‘ commands universal honour 
to marriage. 

From the inquiry sent to St. Paul by the Church 
at Corinth it is ev'ident that the question of the 
propriety of Christians marrying arose early. St. 
Paul’s ansAver (1 Cor. Y'"**), Avhilst granting the 
general necessity of marriage, does so on the com- 
paratively loAv ground of its value as a prev’entive 
of fornication (vr.*’®’®). For himself and others 
who can preserve continence, whether unmarried 
or widowed, the unmarried state is preferable 
(at.*’ ^). But the reason he offers is not that there 
is anything impure or unworthy in conjug.al 
intercourse, but that the imminence of the 
Parousia and the exigencies of the times call 
for freedom from the distractions Avhich, in his 
judgment, the married state involves. A change 
in his expectations and his condition would annul i 

1 For these sects see Pliny the Elder, ffjf v. 17 1 Josephus, 
BJ n. viii. ; JTDB 1. 770 J., 005. iv. 992. ' 


this ‘judgment.’ His discussion of the treatment 
of virgins indicates his approval of the attempt to 
preserve virginity for religious ends, but he is 
careful to guard against any ‘snare’ that might 
restrict true liberty. It is clear that a movement 
had already begun that was to have far-reaching 
I effects. From Rev. 14* we may conclude that by 
the close of the Apostolic age virginity Avas already 
AueAved by Christians in some quarters as sym- 
bolical of a higher spiritual life. The language 
of St. Paul in Gal. 6“'**, Rom. 7**-8**, and passim 
might easily be understood to support such a Anew. 

The development of Christian organization, and 
the increasing differentiation of a ministerial 
order, led to stringency in the rules governing 
the lives of those men and Avomen Avho Avere 
engaged in ministering to the churches. Thus 
the bishop Avas to be a married man, but a 
; monogamist (1 Tim. 3*’*'®, Tit. 1®, ‘the husband of 
one Avife ’) ; but AA’hether he Avas to be only once 
married, as seems probable from the parallel 
case of the enrolled AvidoAv (1 Tim. 6®), and as is 
urged by many early Fathers, or Avhether the 
passage means that he was to bo clear of the 
loose practice of divorce so common at the time, is 
not certain. At any rate, if this excludes the 
tAvice-married, it also, if taken literally, excludes 
i absolute celibacy. St. Paul’s view of the relation 
of the human spirit, when indAvelt by the Divine, 
to the human body (Rom. 8”, 1 Cor. 6"*® etc.) makes 
it certain that, if the injunctions above referred to 
AA-ere his, they are not to be interpreted as attribut- 
ing a relimous or moral value to asceticism (Col. 
2’“'®). The institution of a celibate priesthood 
Avas not contemplated in the primitive Christian 
Church. 

2. The ancient Catholic Church. — Two in- 
fluences contributed especially to the rise of 
sacerdotal celibacy. When Christianity spread 
into all parts of the civilized Avorld and became 
a religion of the Gentiles, the effect of contact 
Avith heathen ideas and customs was seen, on the 
one hand, in the reaction of the Christian con- 
science against the prevailing moral degradation 
in private, social, and ciAil life ; and, on the 
other hand, in the stealthy and increasing influx 
into the Church of heathen philosophical^ and 
religions ideas, and of the practices associated 
thercAA-ith. This is particularly manifest in the 
‘heresies’ of the time, especially those embraced 
under the general name of ‘ Gnosticism,’ in Avhich 
Pythagorean and Platonic elements favouring 
asceticism Avere allied with Oriental mythology 
and Avorld-speculation. To the Gnostic, matter 
was essentially evil, and redemption consisted 
in the separation of spirit from it. Accordinglyi 
Satuminus and Basilides (Iremens, adv.^ liar, 
i. 24) declared that ‘marriage and generation are 
from Satan.’ Tatian (Eusebius, HE W. xxix_. 3) 
‘pronounced marriage to be corruption and fornica- 
tion.’ Marcion (Hippolytus, Phil. vii. 17-19), Avho 
Avas not exactly a Gnostic but professedly a 
Pauline Christian, believed the vrond to be the 
Avork of an inferior God, denied the reality of 
Christ’s physical life, and founded churches of 
celibates Avhich threatened the supremacy of the 
Catholic movement. Bodies of ‘Encratites’ (Hip- 
polytus, Phil. viii. 13) boasted of a self-restramt 
superior to that of Christians ; and they AA’ere sure 
to ne imitated by some of the latter (Clem. Alex. 
Pad. ii. 2). The survivals of these bodies AA'ere 
later absorbed into Manichaiism, a blending of 
Persian dualism and Christianity. _ To these aa’O 
must add the influence of the religion of Isis and 
the Avorship of Mithra (Bigg, Church's Task, 1900, 
pp. 40, 54, etc.), both of AA’hich AA'ere AA-ide-spread 
throughout the Roman Empire and bad _a power- 
ful folloAA-ing in the 1st and 2nd centuries. T 
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former had its white-clad priests and its tonsured 
men and women — emblematic of a higher purity. 
The latter had its grades of initiation and its 
companies of ascetics and virgins. The similarity 
between their religious conceptions and some 
Christian ideas facilitated the adoption of their 
customs W Christians. 

Great Christian teachers were profoundly im- 
pressed with the Oriental idea of the absolute 
superiority of the human spirit to its material 
tenement. Catholic Christians were not to be 
outdone by heretics and heathens in self-renuncia- 
tion (Ignatius, Ep. ad Phil. iv. ; Polycarp, ad 
Phil, ii., iv., V. ; Hermas, Vis. ii. 2, 3, Sim. 
ix. 11 ; Athenagoras, Apol. xxxiii. ; Irenteus, adv. 
Ear. V. 19 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 9) — so at 
least Tertullian urged (ad Uxor, iii., iv., v., 
vi.). The outcome was inevitable. The highest 
type of Christian was the celibate. "i^en 
persecution relaxed, this tendency was accen- 
tuated by the need that was felt of substituting 
the merits of voluntary self-devotion for the 
merits of martjrrdom. Christian teachers praised 
virginity, and marriage came to be in their eyes 
only a secondary good for those who were unable 
to preserve continence (Orig. Horn. vi. in Num.; 
Cyprian, Treat, i. 3 ; Euseb. HE iv. 29). The 
Latin writers, particularly Ambrose and Jerome 
(Ambrose, de Virg. i.-iii. ; Jerome, Ep. 127, 130, 
et passim), used most extravagant language on 
this point. 

The practice of vowing virginity among females 
had grown so popular that abuses were creeping 
in, and this led to the passing of regulations 
concerning virgms at the Synod of Elvira, A.D. 
306 (?). The rise of monasticism under Paul 
of Thebes, St. Antony, Malchus, and Hilarion 
co-operated with the influence of these virgin 
sisterhoods in exalting the worth of celibacy, 
while the growth of sacerdotalism strengthened 
the movement. The idea of the likeness of the 
various grades of Christian ministers to Jewish 
and heathen priests resulted in demanding of 
them a higher degree of sanctity than of other 
Christians, especially in the matter of sexual 
relations (Tert. in Cast, vii., ix., ad Uxor. ii. etc.; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, iii.). We have already seen 
that at an early date there was a sentiment 
against second marriages among the clergy. This 
sentiment increased. Athenagoras (Apol. xxxiii.) 
said, ‘ Second marriage is only a specious adulte^ ’ ; 
and Hippolytus (PhU, ix. 8) took the same view. 
When Tertullian went over to the Montanists 
in protest against the lax discipline of the Catholics 
and began his agitation against the ‘ digami,’ the 
Church was compelled to act. 

The first ofBcial action was taken at Elvira 
(Routh, Gone. Elih. c. 33 ; Dale, St/nod of Elvira, 
1882, in loc.) in Spain, when the higher clergy, i.e. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were restricted to 
one marriage, and conjugal abstinence was en- 
joined upon pain of deprivation. This Avas only 
a Western provincial Synod ; but soon afterwards 
a Council at Neo-Caesarea (Cone. Neo-Coes. c. 1, 
8, 10), A.D. 316, and one at Ancyra (Cone. Ancy. 
0 . 10), took up a similar, though less advanced, 
position for the East. The former deposed priests 
who married in orders, or any deric living 
with an adulterous wife ; but the latter CouncQ 
permitted marriage to deacons who at their 
ordination professed their desire to marry and 
their inability to refrain. 

In the Ecumenical Council at Nicsea (Cone. Nic. 
c. 8) a more conservative position Avas adopted, 
and a motion to impose conjugal abstinence on 
bishops Avas vetoed, through the influence, it is 
said, of the aged monk Paphnutius, whose face, 
Avith its eyeless socket, bore testimony to his 
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endurance of persecution, and added force to his 
arguments against a law that might, by excessive 
severity, unloose the reins of lust. ‘Digami’ 
were to be re-admitted to communion after 
repentance. Oi course, the language of St. Paul, 
and the Leidtical laws above referred to, were 
invariably cited in support of arguments for re- 
strictions. 

_ But the attempts to erect a celibate standard of 
life had already stimulated some of the evils they 
had aimed at preventing. The defiance to sexual 
lust ofiered by vowed virgins (Hermas, Sim. ix. 
11) had sometimes Avretched consequences when 
celibacy became a practice among priests. The 
ywaiKes aweleaKTot (mulieres subintroductae [see 
art. Aoapet.®]) in the houses of the clergy were 
a scandal. Among the canons of EMra against 
the fearful immorality of the times Avere several 
Avhich struck at this practice and the sins of virgins 
and priests’ Avives (Gone. Elib. c. 27 ; Dale, Syn. 
Elv. p. 196 ; Cone. Ancy. o. 19). This AA’as in 
accordance Avith Cyprian’s (Ep. Ixi. 2, 4) advocacy 
of stem measures in such cases. The Nicene 
Council (Cone. Nic. c. 3 ; cf. Euseb. EE vii. 
XXX. 12-16 ; Dale, Syn. Elv. p. 201 ; Siricius, ad. 
Eimer. Tarrae, c. 13) attempted to combat the 
same eAul ; but these bad practices of the clergy 
Avere not stopped, and Avere even imitated by the 
Aurgins, who had their OAvn male ‘companions.’ In 
later times. Popes and Councils contended against 
the evil AAuthout success until they were supported 
by Imperial legislation in the time of Justinian 
(Novel, vi. c. 6, quoted by Routh, Relig. Sae. 
1814-18, iv. 165). 

Nevertheless the sentiment in favour of celibacy 
for all Avho aspired to a holy life greiv so strong 
in some quarters as to cause alarm, and the Council 
of Gangra (see Gieseler, Ch. Eist., 1836, i. § 97), a.d. 
362 (?), found it necessary to condemn the view 
of Eustathius, the founder of Monasticism in 
Armenia, that marriage is to be universally 
rejected. We are fairly safe in saying that the 
prevailing Anew as to marriage in the 4th cent, 
is expressed in the Apostolie Constitutions and 
Canons (Apost. Const. Vi. iii. 17 ; Can. 17, 18) : 
no digamy among higher clergy ; no parriage 
at all after ordination ; no second marriage even 
for the lower clergy (ministers, singers, readers, 
door-keepers) ; none of the clergy to marry a 
courtesan, servant, AvidoAv, or divorced AA’pian ; 
deaconesses to be virgins or once-mamed AvidoAvs. 
At length, in the decretal of Pope Siricius (Siric. 
ad Eimer. Tarrae.), A.D. 385, we have the first 
ecclesiastical canon prescribing absolute celibacy 
for aU the higher clergy. According to the Pope’s 
OAvn testimony, the decretal Avas called^ forth by 
the dreadful immorality of voAved priests and 
Aurgins. The endorsing of this action by a succes- 
sion of decrees of Popes and of Councils and 
Synods established the rule, and the regulations 
for the conduct of monks and nuns Avere made 
more stringent. A synod at Rome (Hefele, ii. 
386-390), A.D. 386, imposed conjugal abstinence on 
bishops, priests, and deacons AA-bo were already 
married. The fifth Carthaginian Council (Cone. 
Carth. c. 3, c. 13, diet. 32, c. 4, diet. 84), A.D. 401, 
commanded the married clergy to^ be separated 
from their AAUves on penalty of deposition ; and the 
Emperor Honorius, A.D. 420, gave the rule the 
support of the secular authorities. Pope Innocent 1. 
(Epp. ii. c. 9, 10, iii. c. 1), A.D. 404, had issued 
even sterner decrees than Siricius, ordering priesta 
and Levites not to mix with their Avives, and 
any man who declared his desire to become a 
cleric to promise not to marry, AA-hilst priests 
and LeAutes violating the law of celibacy were to 
be deposed. Councils (Routh, ii. 61, 62) at Arles, 
A.D. 443, and at Chalcedon, A.D. 451, supported 
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the movement. Bat these efforts were only 
partiiilly successful, as is proved by a law of 
Justinian {Novel, vi. cap. 6, quoted by Eouth, iv, 
165), A.D. 523, forbiddmg those who had taken 
the vows to return to the world ; and another, 
A.D. 530, declaring married men, or men who 
had children or grandchildren, incapable of be- 
coming bishops, and annulling marriages of the 
higher clergy. Gre^ry the Great (Greg. L, lib. 
iv, Ep. 26, xiii. Ep. 6) strenuously contended 
against the ordination of ‘ digami,’ forbade the 
restoration of a priest after a lapse from chastity, 
and commanded stern steps to be taken against 
looseness. These extreme measures had little per- 
manent effect. The reaction against them proved 
too powerful for successful resistance, and the 
outcome is seen in the canons of the Trullan 
Council (Cone. Trull, co. 7, 12, 13, 48), A.D. 680, by 
which priests, deacons, and all inferior clergy 
were allowed conjugal rights, but marriage (except 
in the case of lectors and cantors) after ordination, 
or to a widow before ordination, was to be dis- 
solved and punished by temporary suspension and 
incapability of promotion. Bishops were to be 
separated from their wves, who were to accept 
the monastic life or become deaconesses. ‘ Digami ’ 
were to be deposed, but only temporarily if re- 
pentant. 

3 . The Greek Church. — The decisions of the 
Trullan Council on this question have virtually 
regulated the position of the Eastern Church to 
the present day. Bishops are always celibates, 
being chosen from the monks. The parochial 
clergy may marry before ordination, but not after, 
‘ Digami ’ are not admitted to clerical rank (Sohaff, 
Ch. Hist. ii. 412; Lea, Sac. Cel. ch. vi.). The 
Nestorian Christians had previously receded from 
the Catholic view, but returned to the practice 
of depriving patriarchs and bishops of the right to 
marry, leaving the lower orders free. The Abys- 
sinian _ and Coptic Churches follow the Trullan 
CounoU, except that they permit bishops to retain 
their -ndves. 

4 . The Roman Church. — The Western Church, 
disregarding the Trullan Council’s censure, con- 
tinued in ite course, since it regarded the separa- 
tion of the cler^ from the laity as essential to 
the Church’s safety. But the regulations made 
by Synods, Councils, and Popes proved generally 
impracticable. The spirit of mdependence among 
the new peoples of Western Europe, and their 
passions and political connexions, proved too 
strong. The very multiplicity of official utterances 
shows that they were a failure. Even Gregory 
the Great had had to make concessions, and 
the filling of ecclesiastical offices in France by 
nominees of the Mayors of the Palace — such offices 
being tnewed as rewards to successful warriors — 
for a time rendered severe discipline impossible. 
Though the Carolingian kings offered the Popes 
some aid in the matter, the outcome was only the 
increase of concubinage and the violent resist- 
ance of the offending clergy, who received the 
support of the peojpe. The confusion which 
followed the dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire 
left moral corruption rampant in Church and 
State. Conditions were much the same in Spain 
and Italy. 

In the British Isles the early Church was of the 
St. Patrick type, and monastic asceticism prevailed 
among the Britons. The great British mis- 
sionaries were all monks, and Columban and 
Gallus helped to sustain the monastic ideal on 
the Continent, 

On the conversion of the Angles and Saxons 
through the mission of Augustine, it was found 
impossible to enforce the stem regulations of 
Gregory, Even the great reforms introduced by 


Dunstan, and supported by Edgar the Peaceable 
and Edward the Confessor, while they are 
evidences of a growing emphasis on the value of 
asceticism, failed to brmg the secular clergy under 
control. The only gain made was in the enforce- 
ment of celibacy among the regulars, and in the 
custom introduced by Dunstan of selecting the 
ministers of the altar from their ranks. The 
secular clergy were mostly opposed to these mea- 
sures. Though Lanfranc furthered Duustan’s 
movement by imposing celibacy on the clergy of 
the cathedrals and the toivns, and thougli Anselm 
demanded its enforcement on all without excep- 
tion, marriage was not wholly discontinued, and 
concubinage increased. The outcome of tlie 
striTggle in Europe generally at the close of the 
first millennium may oe summed up by saying that 
the marriage relation was still adhered to by 
large numbers of the clergy, and that the rule of 
celibacy, when enforced, gave rise to concubinage 
more or less flagrant. 

The re-establishment of the Empire under Otto 
the Great led to the elevation of the Papacy 
through a succession of capable Popes, and to 
more thorough measures for the government of the 
Church. The Cluniao revival developed a spirit 
of asceticism among all classes, and aroused a 
demand for the purification of the priesthood. 
The laity now shared fully in the idea that true 
piety is ascetical, and therein is found the ex- 
planation of whatever measure of success was 
reached in the renewed propaganda (see Lea, Sac. 
Cel. i. 183 ff. ). A series of canons passed at the 
Synod of Pavia, A.D. 1022, and followed by similar 
legislation at Synods and Councils at Bourges 
(1031), Mainz (1049), and Rome (1051), attest 
the magnitude of the task and the desperateness 
of the Papal policy on the one hand and of the 
clerical opposition to it on the other. Clerics, from 
bishops to subdeacons, were ordered to rmove 
their wives, concubines, and other suspicious 
women from their houses at once, and to remain 
separate from their consorts for ever. Not only 
were the women to be turned adrift on the world, 
but the children bom of such unions were pro- 
nounced slaves. The Emperors Henry II. and 
Henry iii. supported the movement vigorously ; 
but the real animating spirit was the famous 
priest, Peter Damiani, who became Cardinal-bishop 
of Ostia, the highest dignity in the Homan 
curia, and whose urgency spurred on Popes Leo 
IX., Stephen IX., Nicolas n., and Alexander III. 
to the most sweeping measures. The struggle 
became bitter. Tne most obstinate opposition 
came from the bishops, whose dignity and inde- 
pendence were threatened. Plots, riots, and 
murders marked the progress of the struggle. 
Hildebrand, who became Pope Gregory VII. 
in 1073, was the leader of the reform. At his 
instigation, Nicolas il., at a Council assembled 
in the Lateran in 1059, took the extreme step 
of forbidding all Christians to be present at a mass 
celebrated by a priest knoim to keep a concubine 
or female in his bouse. After Hildebrand’s acces- 
sion to the Papal throne, this legislation of 
Nicolas was re-enacted, and to it was added a new 
canon, to the effect that the laity were authorized 
to ivithdraw all obedience from the prelates and 
priests who were incontinent. Though this w’as 
virtually an endorsement of the ancient Donatist 
heresy, it served the purpose well, for the laity 
were not slow to avail themselves of the power 
which this stem policy put into their hands. 
Catharism, with its dualism and its rejection 
of all marriage, was powerful in parts of Enr^e at 
the time, and stimulated the zeal of the Papal 
authorities. The rebellious clergy went so far as 
to unite in a schism, and elected Cadalus, bishop 
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of Parma, anti-Pope Honorins n. The Milanese 
clergy vrere most determined in their resistance, 
and war fodowed ; hut Hildebrand never faltered, 
and the final outcome was the general abandon- 
ment of priestly marriage in those parts of Europe 
where Papal influence was strongest. In its place 
concubinage or worse prevailed ; hut these errors 
were viewed as less criminal than marriage, because 
they involved a lesser degree of rebellion against 
the Church’s authority (see, further, art. CON- 
CUBINAGE [Christian]). The victory of the Papacy 
was signalized by the re-affirmation of its policy, 
without opposition, at the great Fourth Council of 
the Lateran in 1215, when 1300 prelates were 
present, representing all parts of Christendom. 
Yet the curious thing is that, neither at that 
time nor since, was there any attempt to enforce 
the rule upon the Eastern Church. 

But, as Lea points out (Sac. Cel. ii. 205 f.), all 
this time in the West celibacy was only a point 
of discipline, of no doctrinal significance, and not 
a matter of heresy. The Protestant movement, 
with its revulsion against clerical immorality and 
its idea of the holiness of the natural, gave rise to 
a wide-spread demand for a married clergy. All 
the Reformed bodies fell in with this demand. The 
reaction in the Catholic Church against this 
resulted in elevating the rule of celibacy to the 
rank cf an article of faith. Though for a time 
the current within the Catholic Church ran so 
strongly in favour of alloufing marriage to the 
clergy that the moderate party, supported by the 
Emperors Charles V. and Ferdinand, by Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, aud the Galilean Church under 
the leadership of Cardinal Lorraine, were willing 
to allow priestly marriage in order to prevent 
schism, and though even Pope Paul m. was willing 
to grant dispensations to deserving priests, the 
power of the Jesuits, the * Counter-Reformation ’ 
p^arty, swept the proposed concession aw^. The 
Council of Trent (Schaff, Creeds, ii. 193 m, co. 4, 
6, 8, 9, 10, also Syllabus of Errors, viii.) elevated 
the rule of celibacy into a dogma. At its second 
last session the decision of the controversy ap- 
peared in the form of a defence of the sacredness 
of matrimony, followed by twelve canons in which 
were asserted the Church’s right to establish im- 
pediments to marriage, its right to enjoin marital 
avoidance, the invalidation by the vow of chastity 
of the right to contract marriage, and the superior- 
ity of virginity or celibacy to the married state. 
Anathemas were pronounced on all who held to 
the contrary. This remains the law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There have been some tem- 
porary reactions against it, the most notable of 
which occurred at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, but it diminished gradually after Napoleon’s 
Concordat with the Pope in 1801. The priests 
have abandoned utterly the claim to the right of 
marriage. 

S. The Protestant Churches, — The Protestants 
vigorously denounced clerical celibacy, and nearly 
all the CTeat creeds and confessions of the time 
reflect their feelings on the question. Luther, 
as early m 1520, advocated allowing pastors their 
freedom in the matter, and denounced compulsory 
celibacy as the work of the devil (Erlangen ed, 
1826-57, xxi. 322 fi.). In his ‘ Admonition ’{ Fer- 
mahnung an die Geistlichen, etc., 1530, t5. xxiv. 
360 ff.), in connexion with the Diet at Augsburg in 
1530, he said that the celibacy of the clergy was 
• a popish innovation against the eternal word of 
God.’ He says the same in his Table Talk (Colloq. 
Mensal. ii. 211 fii). In his sermon de Main- 
mania, he says human traditions on the question 
of the prohibition of marriage are accursed, 
for they have entered into the Church only to 
multiply dangers, sins, and evils. Calvin {Inst. 


rv, xii. and xiii.), while approving of fasting as a 
religious exercise, and saying, ‘ It is becoming 
that the people should be ruled by a kindlier, and, 
if I may so speak, laxer discipline ’ than the clergy, 
yet denounced the ‘vile celibacy’ of the priests 
and the interdiction of marriage to priests as 
contrary to the word of God and to all justice. 
‘The first place of insane audacity belongs to 
celibacy.’ These utterances represent the general 
Protestant view at the time, as the Creeds show. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. ii. art. 2) says : ‘ It 
is lawful for them [priests] to enter into matri- 
mony.’ Scripture and history are adduced against 
the rule of celibacy : ‘ God ordained marriage. . . . 
but as no law of man can take away the law 
of God, no more can any vow whatsoever.’ The 
sixty-seven articles of Ulrich Zwingli (cf. especi- 
ally artt. 29, 30 ; see Schaff, iii. 202) condemn vows 
of chastity. The First Helvetic (Confession (art. 
28 ; see Schaff, iii. 230) rejects monastic celibacy 
and ‘impure chastity.’ The Gallican and Belgic 
confessions do not mention the subject. The 
thirty-second article of the Anglican Church, A.D. 
1571, asserts that ‘Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
are not commanded by (Cod’s Law either to vow 
the estate of single life or to abstain from mar- 
riage : therefore it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christian men, to marry at their own dis- 
cretion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness ’ (Schaff, iii. 507 f.). The Irish 
Articles of Religion (art. 64 ; see Schaff, iii. 537 f.), 
1616, declare that there is no prohibition of mar- 
riage in the word of God, and quote approvingly 
the Anglican articles. The Westminster Confes- 
mon (ch. xxiv. ) says it is lawful for all sorts ol people 
to marry. The Racovian Catechism and the Con- 
fessions of the Independents, the Baptists, and other 
Nonconformists are silent on the subject, their 
rejection of the Catholic succession making it un- 
necessary to express their dissent from the Roman 
Catholic view (Schaff, iii.). The subject is not 
noticed by modem Protestant Confessions, except- 
ing the Methodist Articles (Meth. Art. Relig. art. 
xxi.), A.D. 1784, and article xxxiii. of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in America, both of which 
repeat the statement of the Anglican articles. 

The attitude of Protestants and Catholics has 
remained practically unchanged to the present 
time, and the subject is unlikely to be touched 
unless a proposal for union be made. 

liiraRATTOB,— Roskoviny, Coelibatus et brevtarium (6 vol8.. 
Pest, 1861) ; Lea, ffitl. o/ Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Chris- 
tian Churchf (2 vole., London, 1907); Klitsebe, Ocsch, des 
Celibates der kathot. Geistlichen (Auraburg, 1830); Mohler, 
Ver CSlibat (2 vols., Regensburg, 1841) ; Laurin, Der Cblibat 
der Geistlichen (Vienna, 1880) ; Bocqnet, Esquisse historigue 
du eilibat dans 1‘antiqniti (Paria, 1894); Hefele, Concilien- 
gesch. (8 vols., Freiburg, 188^93; Eng. tr.. Incomplete, Edin- 
burgh, 1895 ff.); Denzmger, BncAindionio (Freiburg, 1908); 
Bingham, Antiquities, esp. bks. Iv., vl. ; Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom (3 vols.. New York, 1877-84); also the Church 
histories in general, and the relevant articles in Wetzer- 
Welte's Eirchenlexikontt, the Catholic Encyc., PEE^, etc. 

George Cross. 

CELIBACY (Indian).— When the Census (1901) 
statistics are examined, 

• the first point which strikes an observer is the almost universal 
prevalence of the married state. In Europe sentiment and 
prudence exercise divided sway, and the tendency on the 
whole is rather towards a decline in the number ol marriages. 
In India neither of these motives comes prominently mto 
play. Religion, on the other hand, which in the West makes 
not unfrequently for celibacy, throws its weight in India 
almost wholly into the other sade. A Hindu man must many 
and beget [male] children to perform his funeral rites, lest his 
spirit wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth. If a 
Hindu maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings 
social oblMuy on her family, ana on a strict reading of certain 
texts entails retrospective damnation on three generations of 
ancestors. . . . Amongst the Hindus this institution (marriage] 
is a religious sacrament, and the evil consequences which, it is 
believed, would follow from neglecting it have already been 
referred to. In the case of Musalmins and Animiits the 
religious sanction is wanting, but . . . the married state it 
equally common, though it is not entered upon at such an 
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early ape a* rdth the Hindus. Its frequency amongst these 
communities may be due in part to the influence of Hindu 
example,’ but in the main is the result of social conditions. 
* Of the males nearly half are unmarried, but a reference to the 
ape details shows that three-quarters of the latter are under 
15 years of ape ; of the males enumerated at the ages 30 to 40, 
only 1 in 12 is celibate, and between 40 and 60, only 1 in 20. 
In the case of females the figures are even more striking. Only 
nno-third of the total number are unmarried, and of these 
three-quarters are under the age of 10 and seven-tenths of the 
remainder under 15; less than one-twelfth of the females 
returned as single had completed the fifteenth year of their 
age. Of those returned in this category at the age periods 
“16-10,'’ moreover, the great majority doubtless belong to 
the earlier part of It; very few females are etlU unmarried 
when they attain the age of 20 ' ; and those few are so 
because of special reasons (Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pp. 
421, 430). 

The statistical generalizations quoted above are 
in accordance witn the experience of all observers, 
and it may be aflSrmed in general terms that 
marriage is universal in India among all classes 
and creeds. Occasionally a middle-aged man may 
be found a bachelor, because caste restrictions 
have prevented him from finding a ivife, and 
certain persons of both sexes are necessarily 
debarred from marriage by disease. Prostitutes, 
too, are often, though by no means invariably, 
unmarried, and exceptionally high rank may 
occasionally preclude a girl from marriage, as 
when, for instance. Imperial jealousy condemned 
Aurangzib’s sisters to a life of celibacy. But such 
exceptions do not seriously affect the truth of the 
proposition that every native of India marries at 
some time or other. 

Amongst the Muhammadans celibacy is very 
rarely practised, even by persons who aspire to a 
reputation for special sanctity. Hindu, Jain, and 
Buddhist ascetic orders are commonly, though not 
without exception, celibate. But even in their 
case the term ‘ celibate ’ cannot be predicated in 
its strict sense. In India no such creature is 
conceivable as the monk of Mount Athos who had 


never, to his knowledge, seen a woman. The 
Hindu theory of the ideal life for a high-caste 
man is that he should begin as a chaste, ascetic 
student, then pass through the condition of a 
married householder, and spend the evening of his 
days, first as a forest hermit, and finally as a 
mendicant. Although that ideal is not often 
carried out fully in practice, almost all persons 
who join ascetic orders have been through the 
married stage. All Indian vows, moreover, are 
purely personal, no attempt being made to enforce 
them by external authority. A man or a woman 
who joins an order can dways quit it at will. 
Monasteries and nunneries are merely convenient 
open dwelling-places for people actuated by com- 
mon motives who wish to live together. The 
barred and bolted monastic buildings of Europe, 
which aid an iron discipline by physical barriers 
practically impassable, are unknown in India. 
The celibate state of an Indian ascetic, monk, or 


nun, therefore, usually implies previous marriage, 
and in all cases may be renounced at any moment. 

Most of the Indian ascetic orders exact by their 
rules from members, whUe they remain in mem- 
bership, not only celibacy, but the strictest chastity, 
which is described as the highest form of austerity. 
The Bruhmanical, Buddhist, and Jain books agree 
in laying down the most stringent rules for the 
preservation of personal purity by persons aspiring 
to lead the ascetic life. In practice, of course, the 
safeguards often fail to act effectively, and female 
ascetics, especially, have, and always have had, a 
bad general reputation, so that, as frequently 
acting in the capacity of go-betweens, they are, 
according to the oanskrit text-books on erotics, to 
be avoided by every self-rejecting wife (Schmidt, 
Beitrage srur ind. Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 740, 
702, 774, 777, 781, 816). Honourable exceptions, 
however, occur, some of which are described by 


J, C. Oman, whose book (see Lit. at end) gives a cou 
venient and readable account of Indian asceticism. 

The Chaitanyites, or followers of Chaitanya 
Iq.v.) in Bengal, who admit both males and 
females, disregard the law of chastity, some of 
their sub-sects going even further and treating 
promiscuous intercourse as virtuous. In ancient 
times, Buddhist nuns, although looked on coldly, 
it is said, by Buddha, were numerous and infiuential 
in both India and Ceylon, and many individual nuns 
attained high distinction as authors and saints. 
In modem days, the nunneries of Buddhist 
countries are of little importance and indifferent 
reputation. 

Hescriptions of various celibate sects will be 
found in other articles. Here mention may bo 
made of one specially remarkable and widely 
spread, though numerically small, body, the Mfin- 
bnaos or Mahanubhilvas, devoted to the worship 
of Krishna and the study of the Bhagavad-GUd. 
The headquarters of this sect, which dates from 
the ISth cent., are at Rftpur (or Efdhpur) in 
Berfir, and a branch convent exists in distant 
Kabul. 

‘The sect is divided into two classes, celibates and gharbSrU, 
or seculars. Celibnov is regarded as the perfect life, but 
matrimony is permitted to the weaker brethren. The celibates, 
both men and women, shave all hair from the head, and wear 
clothes dyed with lampblack. The lower Mvmont is a waist- 
cloth forming a sort of skirt, and is intended to typify devotion 
to the religious life and consequent indifference to distinctions 
of sex ’ (ICf, s.v. ‘ Ritpur,’ xxi. 301 f.). 

Many of the Saiva orders, e.g. the Atlts (q.r.) are 
similarly divided into celibate and householder 
sections, 

iJTKaATTOB. — Rlsley and Gait, Census Report, India, 1001 
(Calcutta, 1903); J. C. Oman, The Mt/stics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India (London, 1903) ; A, Mackintosh, ‘An Account 
of the Maunbhows, or the black-ooated Mendicant Devotees,' 
In Mad. Journal of Liter, and Sei'ence, 1836, pp. 9-28, which Is 
corrected In 10, s.v. ’Ritpur.’ Details of monastic rules will 
be found in books treating of Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, 
e.g. SBS, vols. xxii., xlv. ; R. S. Hardy, Eastern Monach^ 
(London, 1850, 1800); Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism 
(Strassburg, 1896); the Laws of ilanu, etc._ Particulars of 
celibate sects may be read in Crooke, Tribes and Castes 
(Calcutta, 1896); and many books dealing with Tibet, Burma, 

etc. Vincent A. Smith. 

CELIBACY (Iranian). — The idea of celibacy 
is entirely repugnant to the Iranian system, as far 
as we may judge from the Avesta, and probably 
also to the tenets of the Achcemenid religion (see 
Herod, i. 136). Nothing can be more explicit than 
Vendidad, iv, 4'7, where Ahura Mazda declares : 

' I proclaim the superiority of him who has a wife, O Spitams 
Zaratbushtra, over mm who is unmarried ; of him who keeps a 
borne, over him who hath none ; of the father of a family, over 
him who hath no children.' 

In Yasht xvii. 59, Ashi Vanuhi declares : 

‘ This is the wickedest deed that hostile men do, when they 
keep girls away from marriage, and, leaving them long without 
busbands, prevent them bearing children.’ 

The unmarried maidens’ prayer is 
and handsome husbands {Yasht xv. 40). ^e re- 
pudiation of celibacy is quite in keeping with the 
general sentiment of Mazdaism, which is opposed 
to all forms of asceticism, and reckons it more 
blessed to be rich than poor, to feed well than to 
eat little (Kent?, iv. 47 f.), and is not merely owing, 
as in India, to the desire of offspring for the sake 
of obtaining funeral rites, though that motive no 
doubt also enters in.* L. C. CasartellI. 

1 [This factor in the prohibition of celibacy comra out wto 
especial clearness in the declaration of the Pahlavl Shdyatl t<i- 
Shdyast (x. 19, tr. West, SBE v. 322 f.), that ’ a man, when he 
docs not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death ; hui 
when a woman does not wed a husband it amount* to ss\a 
worthy of death ; because for a woman there Is no onsprlng 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceed from 
her ; but for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the 
Avesta, as it is mentioned in the Vendidid Ithe reference 
ably being, according to West, to the recitation of Mrtain 
Tosna passages in reparation for Involuntary pollutio uoauma, 
as prescribed in Vend, xviil. 45-52), there may tea llnei^ 
which proceeds onwards to the future existence. — L. H. OXiV-l 
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CELIBACY (Tibetan). — ^The obligation im- 
posed on the monks of Buddha’s order, in common 
with other monastic orders throughout the world, 
to remain permanently single or unmarried, is part 
of the course of self-restraint and self-discipline to 
which they are pledged for the purpose of extin- 
guishing in their hearts all desire and worldliness 
(cf. Celibacy [Buddhist]). In Tibetan Buddhism 
this vow is strictly enforced only by the yeUow- 
hat, or reformed, sect of lamas, the Gelug, which, 
however, claims the great majority of the clergy 
in the country. Amongst the other sects also 
celibacy is necessarily the rule in the larger monas- 
teries, as well as in most of the smaller ones, espe- 
cially of the Eargyu sect, which particularly affects 
hermitages and ascetic practices. 

On the other hand, in the smaller lamaseries, 
or gomjpas, of the unreformed sects, situated in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages, which 
practically are merely temples existing for the 
performance of popular sacrifice incorporating 
abori^al cults, the ofiiciating priests are usually 
uncelibate. This state of affairs is, doubtless, 
contributed to by the easy morality of the women, 
and the facility with which the marriage^ tie may 
be contracted in Tibet, where no public civil cere- 
mony is necessary ; nor, in common with other 
Buddhist countries, is any reli^ous ceremony pre- 
scribed, for the reason that Buddhism is not a 
popular religion at all, but essentially a monastic 
brotherhood which advocates celibacy for every 
one. 

Notable exceptions to the rule of celibacy 
amongst high lamas are to be found m the case 
of the hierarchs or chief abbots of the Sahya sect, 
who originally were the first priest-kings of Tibet, 
and who established their succession in the priest- 
kingship by the rule of hereditary lineal descent 
in the family, thus entailing a breach of celibacy 
— a practice which their lawr representatives stiU 
maintain. The present yellow-hat prelate, or 
Grand Lama, of Mongolia, who poses as the head 
monk and the incarnation of a divinity, is never- 
theless married to several ivives, in whose com- 
pany he travels about openly, although he has not 
the excuse of the ^akya hierarchs for it, as the 
succession in his case is not by lineal descent in the 
family, but by spiritual transmigration, according 
to the theory of infant re-incamation, on the nomi- 
nation of the priests at Lh&sa. Individual lapses 
from continence are recorded on the part of more 
than one of the Grand Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, and 
alp in the case of the chief nun, the professedly 
Divine abbess of the convent of Samding (see 
Abbot [Tibetan]). 

Whilst celibacy thus may be said to be the rule 
amongst the Lamaist clergy, yet the existence of 
absolute and lifelong abstmence from sexual in- 
dulgence is perhaps rare, certainly much more rare 
than is the case amongst monastic communities 
in Europe. The third commandment of Buddha’s 
decalogue, the dcUaSila, or ‘ ten precepts,’ forbids 
nnchastity, which is interpreted ns including sexual 
abstinence os regards the monks ; but this is the 
one vow which, above all others, the Tibetans find 
difficult to keep. The lapses appear to occur chiefly 
amongst the ranks of the more lUiterato monks and 
lusty novices, whose grosser animal instincts have 
not been sulficiently leavened with the ascetic spirit 
of the Buddhist teaching. On this account ^eat 
numbers of the younger clerics abscond or are ex- 
pelled. In the large colony of Tibetans at Dar- 
jiling the present writer ascertained that several 
hundreds of the men doing coolies’ work in that 
town were ex-lamas, mostly of the yellow, or Gelvg, 
sect, who had fled from Tibet, with their para- 
mours, or singly, in order to escape the severe 
penalties attaching to their breach of celibacy. 


The delinquent is denounced, and, if caught, is 
subjected to corporal chastisement in public, as 
well as to a heavy fine and expulsion from the 
order in disgrace. 

A considerable number of the monks do nndoubt- 
edly practise absolute continence, and no suspicions 
in this respect seem ever to have been cast upon 
the reputation of any of the Tashilhunpo Grand 
Lamas. Purity of this kind is highly esteemed by 
the laity, and contributes largely to the saintly 
repnte in which the higher lamas are held by the 
populace, who feel themselves to be in this way 
so Hopelessly the inferiors of these holy ascetics. 
Moreover, for the performance of many of those 
sacrificial rites, embodying aboriginal cults, and 
so often in demand for the purpose of expelling 
disease and death and compelling good fortune, 
ceremonial purify by sexual abstinence is deemed 
to be an essential qualification in the priest who is 
to mediate with the gods. 

Nuns seldom enter the order as children ; gener- 
ally they are uddows, who on resuming the single 
life take the vow of chastity, and live in communi- 
ties by themselves as celibates. 

A serious result of this wholesale celibacy en- 
forced on such a large proportion of the population 
of Tibet — about a third of the entire adult males 
of the country — has undoubtedly been to check 
disastrously tne development of the country and 
to reduce enormously the population. To this 
source, much more than to polyandry, the present 
writer would ascribe the remarkable dwindling in 
tbe population which has occurred since the pre- 
Buddhist days, when Tibet was at its zenith. A 
BtiU more disastrous and direct result of this whole- 
sale celibacy, it seems to him, has been the decided 
degeneration of the race. WhUst the Lamaist 
Church has taken to itself for over a thousand 
years the best of the population of Tibet, the best 
of the intellects, and the best bom, it has left 
merely the residue of the least desirables to cany 
on the continuity of the race, which has in conse- 
quence become decadent. 

Literatcbe, — L. A. Waddell, Buddhiem of Tibet, I/indon, 
1806, pp. 1S4, 188, 103, 445, etc., and Lhaea and its Itysteriee, 
LondOB, 1006, pp. 238, 846, 460. L. A. "WADDELL. 

CELTS. 

[J. A. MacCulloch.] 

L Sources. 

II. The Celtic people. 

ni. Eeligdous characteristics. 

IV. The pods of Gaul. 

T. Irish divinities. 

1. The Mytholojrical Cycle. 

2. The Fomorians. 

8-6. The Tuatba D6 Danann. 

VL British divinities. 

VIL Anthropomorphism and hero-worship. 

Vni. The Dhune king and the priest-king. 

IX. Worship of the dead. 

X. Nature-worship, animol-culte, totemism. 

XI. The cult of weapons, 

XII. Cosmogony. 

XIII. Eitual and custom. 

XIV. Sacred places, things, and persons, 

XV. Magic. 

XVI. The future life. 

I. Sources. —Our knowledge of Celtic religion, 
as far as concerns the Continental Celts and those 
of Britain under Roman rule,_ is derived from (1) 
passages in classical and ecclesiastical writings, (2) 
mscriptions, (3) monuments, images, altars, bas- 
reliefs, votive offerings, and coins. For the Celts 
in Wales there are the Mahinogion (which, though 
found in a 14th cent. MS, contains elements from 
a remote ppt), the Triads, the Taliesin and other 
poems, while some of the older gods may be 
identified in the personages of Geollirey of Mon- 
mouth’s Hist. Bntonum, or of the documents of 
the Arthurian cycle. All these, however, must be 
used with caution. For the Irish Celts the litera- 
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tore is more copious, and is found in MSS dating 
from the 11th and 12th cent, onwards — the Leabhar 
na hUidhre (LU), the Leabhar Laignech or Book 
of Leinster {LL), the Book of Ballymote (BB), the 
Yellow Book of Lecan, etc. For the whole Celtic 
area, Lives of saints, canons of councils, etc., 
contain incidental notices of ritual; place and 
personal names are also freq^uently suggestive; 
while much information may be extracted from 
folk-survivals. 

^Vhile the documents o( the insular Celts reveal a copious 
mytholog}-, they refer only incidentally to ritual. On the other 
band, the sources tell us nothing of the myths of the Continental 
Celts, but are concerned matnly with Divine names and, to a 
lesser extent, ritual. 

The Irish texts contain documents in which the gods are 
euhemerized and everything is reduced to an annalistic system, 
03 well as romantic tales with a mytholorical aspect, legends, 
sagos, and topographical descriptions (the Dhulsenehas), in 
which much archaic matter is preserved. Much of this can be 
traced to earlier compilations, derived in turn from pre-e.visting 
materials, though it is not known whether the latter, in the 
case of mythical and romantic tales, were actual pagan myths 
redacted in Christian times, or more or less amorphous traditions 
to which a literary form was given by Christian scribes. In 
either case, care must be taken lest ildrehen episodes, belonging 
to universal folk-tale formulie and attached to the stories of the 
gods, should he treated os an integral part of Celtic midhologj’. 

For the Irish texts, see d'Arbms de Jubainville, Essai d’un 
catal. de la titt. ipique d'Jrlande, Paris, 1883, Inlrod. d Vitude 
de la lilt, celt., Paris, 1883, Cours de litt. celt. vols. ii., v., 
Paris, 1884, 1692 (cited as d'Arbois); O'Curry, Lectures on the 
IIS Materials, Dublin, 1861 (cited as MS JIat.) ; Zimmer, Kelt 
Studien, Berlin, 1881-64 ; Nutt, Arch. Eev., I/mdon, 1889, ii. 
110 ; Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, London, 1905 (cited 
as Leahy) ; Windisch-Stokes, Jr. Texte^Leipzig, 1880 f. (cited as 
IT) ; Windisch, Die altir. Jleldensage Tdin bd Cdalnge, Leipzig, 
1906 (cited as Tdin ) ; Trans, of Osnanic Soc., Dublin, 1854-61 ; 
Irish Texts Society's publications. There are facsimile copies 
of LU, London, 1870; LL, London, 1880; BB, London, 1887. 

For the Welsh texts, see Bhys-Evans, Text of the Jfab., Oxford, 
1887 ; Lady Guest's text and tr. of Mab., 3 vols., Llandoverj’, 
1849; Loth, Le Mabinogion, Paris, 1889 (cited as Loth; most 
valuable). Triads will be found in Loth, in Rhys-Evans, and in 
Skene, Four Anc. Books of Wales, Edinburgh, 1808 (cited as 
Skene ; it contains also the poems, text and tr.), and in the 
Mgvyrian Arehaiology, London, 1801 (with other documents) ; 
and Loth, La Mitrimte galloise, 8 vols., London, 1900-2. 

The following abbreviations are oIm used throughout this 
article: Blanchet=TraiUdesinonnaies gauloises, 2 vols., Paris, 
1905; Campbell, LF'^Leabharna Eeinne, London, 1872, WBT 
= Popular Tales of the ITe.'if Highlands, 4 vols., Edin. 1890; 
Elton = Ongins of Eng. Hist., London, 1882; E. Hull= 
Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898 ; Joyce, OCR = Old Celtic 
Romances^, London, 1894, SHr^Soc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland, 
2 vols., London, 1003; PE ^Origin and Hist, of Ir. Names 
of Places, 2 vols., Dublin, 1901 ; JuUinn=ifeeAercAes sur la 
rel. gavl., Bordeaux, 1903 ; Keating=fl wtorp of Ireland, tr. 
O'Mahony, London, 1866 ; I^ Braz=La Legende de la Mort^, 2 
vols., Paris, 1902 ; Nutt-Meyerc Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., London, 
1895-97 ; O'Ourrj-, MCA! ^Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, 4 vols., Dublin, 1873; O'Qrady ^Siha Oadelica, 2 vols. 
1892 ; Eeinach, BF=Bronzes figurls de la Gaule romaine, Paris, 
1900; Rhys, AL^ Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, CB=Celt. 
Britain*, London, 1908, CFL^Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 1901, HL 
=Hibbert Led. on Celt. Heathendom, London, 1888 ; Sibillot= 
Folk-lore de France, 4 vols., Paris, 190411.; Stokes, TIQ^Three 
Irish Glossaries, 1862, US’^Urkelt. SprachschaU, Gottingen, 
1894 (in Pick's Vergleichendes Worterbuch*). 

II. The Celtic people.— T he Celts, who had 
greater affinities ivith the Latin than ivith the 
Teutonic branches of the Aryan stock, had settled 
(probably in Neolithic times) in the area between 
the head waters of the Khine, Elbe, and Danube, 
where they became knoivn to the Greeks as the 
Hyperboreans, and whence they migrated in 
different directions. By the 9th cent. B.C., the 
Goidels, belonging to the ‘Q’ CTOup of Celts, had 
probably reached the British Isles, whither at a 
much later date came the Brythonic tribes of the 
‘ P ’ OToup. Gaul had been occupied at an early 
date, North Italy by the 8th cent. B.O., the Spanish 
peninsula by the 6th century. Other groups are 
found in the Danube valley and the Balkans; 
some finally reached Galatia as a result of the 
revolt of the German tribes. In thus spreading 
over such a wide area, the Celts must liave lost 
much of their racial purity through mingling with 
the aboriginal peoples — the dolichocephaljc Neo- 
lithic peoples and the short brachycephalic stock 
(regarded ny Broca as the true Celts, on whom the 


so-called Celts had imposed their language). But, 
in spite of this, the Celts, though a mmority in 
these various lands, possessed racial characteristics 
of such a marked type as to impress them on 
the successive peoples with whom they came in 
contact, riving them a Celtic facies, so that a 
general CJeltic type, composed of difierent racial 
elements, is now recognizable. Thus the different 
groups were strongly homogeneous, and the general 
impression left by a study of the remains of their 
beuef and ritual is that their religion was on tlie 
whole of the same character everywhere. Though 
the divinities among different groups bore different 
names, and though, among more civilized groups, 
their personalities may have been more definite, 
their general characteristics were alike. Local 
circumstances may have altered myths and beliefs 
in various ways, but their basis was everywhere 
the same. Again, though aboriginal cults and 
beliefs may have influenced those of the Celts, 
there was probably little difference between them, 
and the Celtsperhaps gave more than they received. 
It is impossible, however, to say how far any one 
Celtic group may have developed their religion 
beyond that of any other group. Hence we miall 
obtain the best impression of Celtic religion by 
regarding it as, on the whole, homogeneous, like 
the Celts themselves. 

III. Religious characteristics.— B nmiivvg 
elements influenced Celtic religion to the end of its 
history. The cult of Nature-spirits preceded and 
outlived the rise of anthropomorphic Nature-gods. 
Religious evolution was doubtless influenced by the 
earlier distinction between the cults of men and 
women, arising from their varying interests, and 
robably already established before the Celts 
ecame a separate people. Men as hunters would 
worship animals, propitiating the slain animal or 
rendering Divine lionours to one member of the 
species which was hunted. Other worshipful 
animals were preserved, the cult thus leading to 
domestication and pastoral life. But all these 
animals would be regarded as Divine in themselves ; 
the anthropomorphic stage came later. PerliMS 
mainly among women arose the cult of the fruitral 
Earth-mother, since it is to them that the begin- 
nings of agriculture are due. They had gathered 
and stored wild fruits, roots, and seeds, and from 
them came the idea of cultivating such plants. 
Hence with women would arise the cult of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, embodiedin trees — thelargest vegetable 
growth. "WTien com became a food staple, the 
com-spirit would be evolved. All such spirits 
would be regarded as female. The cult of anthro- 
pomorphic animal- and vegetation-divinities, when- 
ever it arose, never quite took the place of the 
earlier cult of Divine animals and vegetation- 
spirits. As men began to take part in agncnlture, 
and consequently in the cults till then practised 
by women, vegetation-, fertility-, and com-spirits 
would tend to become male, the Earth-mother an 

Earth-god, though thelattermiwhavebeenregarded 

as her consort or her son. Yet neither was this 
process ever a complete one, as is seen by the late 
existence of the Matres (goddesses of fertility), and 
by the cult of com-mothers and -maidens. Again, 
as the cult of vegetation- and com-spirits centred 
in agricultural processes, so, when they became 
anthropomorphic divinities, their cult centred in 
the seasonal festivals, the ritual of which is so 
important for the elucidation of much in Celtic 
religion. 

New circumstances created new divinities — the 

f roivth of crafts, of commerce, of music and poetiy. 

ome of the culture-divinities thus evolved were 
female, and were never quite ousted by gods of 
the same occupation, while they were sometimes 
regarded as mothers or consorts of the latter. To 
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some of these divinities the origin of culture and 
the existence of domestic animals were later attri- 
hnted, and myth told how they, perhaps regarded 
as culture-heroes rather than gods, had obtained 
them from the gods’ land for men hy force or fraud. 
In some cases they may thus have once been 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities who had become 
gods, with whom the particular species of animal 
was associated. In later stages these culture-gods 
were very important— the local gods assimilated 
hy Caesar (vi. 17) to the Homan Mercury. 

Warfare also, especially with the migrating 
Celts, demanded war-divinities, certain of the gods 
of growth being at first utilized, since in Irish 
myth some of the latter are great warriors. But 
there were special war-gods also — many of a local, 
tribal character — as well as war-goddesses, for here 
the female influence which moulded other parts of 
Celtic religion also prevailed. Though the Celts 
are often regarded as mainly a warrior people, 
agriculture was also keenly followed by them, as 
many classical references show. The Equites in 
Gaul engaged in war only when occasion arose 
(Cffisar, vi. 15, cf. v. 12, ‘ the Belgse, having waged 
war . . . commenced to cultivate the lands ’). In 
Ireland, the dependence of fertility upon the king, 
himself a warrior, shows the importance of agri- 
culture (see § VIII.). 

Of all these various divinities and spirits, those 
of growth and fertility were probably the most 
important. As anthropomorphic divinities they 
were worshipped at large central gatherings during 
the great festivals, but the cult of the earlier 
spirits, out of whom they had been evolved, must 
have continued in simple folk-rituala. But both 
were essentially the same, and it is not wrong to 
say that the Celts preserved in an emphatic degree 
the primitive elements of religion. Hence Celtic 
religion may be regarded as in the main a cult of 
powers of growth and fertility, perhaps because 
the poetic temperament of the people kept them 
close to the heart of Nature. Nor was the early 
importance of female cults of goddesses ever quite 
lost sight of, as the position of goddesses and the 

n ular cult of the Matres show. Here and there 
igher type of religion may have arisen, especi- 
ally in those parts of Gaul where foreign influences 
prevailed, and certainly after the Homan conquest. 
But that conquest really undermined Celtic religion 
in Gaul and Britain. 

Other characteristics which emerge from a study 
of the sources are the organization and power of 
the priesthood, the cruel aspects of the sacrificial 
cult, derived in_ part, at least, from the earlier 
slaying of a Divine-human victim, the simplicity 
rather than the stateliness of the ritual, suggested 
by the fact that groves rather than buildings were 
the temples of the Celts, the general nse of magic, 
and the firm and sustaining belief in bodily im- 
mortality. 

It should he clearly recognized that most of the 
divinities were purely local in character — gods of a 
tribe or group of tribes, similar in functions to those 
of other groups, but differing in name. This is 
suggested by the frequent equation in inscriptions 
of different gods with the same Homan god, while, 
generally speaking, certain Divine names appear 
only in inscriptions from certain districts. In 
Ireland and in Wales, though the divinities in the 
texte appear to have a more universal character, 
they may have been gods of prominent tribes, 
those of other groups having been forgotten. On 
the other hand, certain dmnities were worshipped 
under the same name over wider areas. Some 
Irish and Welsh divinities have similar names, as 
well ns others worshipped among the insular and 
Continental Celts — Lug or Lugim, Ogma or Ogmios, 
Epona, the Matres. These deities may represent 


the divinities of the earliest times, whose cult was 
carried far and wide by the migrating Celts, Or 
the gods of some tribes may have ousted those of 
tribes conq^uered by them. Or, again, the cult of 
a tribal god may have gradually extended itself to 
other tribes. But, on the whole, the local character 
of the Celtic gods is one of its most marked features. 
Each god whose nature and functions are described 
must thus be taken as rmiresentative of a type. 
Though the extent of the Celtic folk from the east 
to the west of Europe may seem to make it im- 
possible to treat of their religion as a whole, yet 
the similarity of the Celtic temperament every- 
where, the adherence, in spite of the evolution of 
their religion, to its primitive features, and the 
unity of their chdlization (southern Gaul alone 
excepted) render the task less difficult. The 
uniformity of Celtic religion, wherever found, may 
in large measure be due also to the organized 
priesthood and its position as a teaching body. 
Thus, though this uniformity may be regarded by 
some as hypothetical, the evidence hardly permits 
us to suppose that the religion differed materially 
in different regions. 

The Celts were regarded as peculiarly religious 
by classical observers (cf. Cmsar, vi. 16). They did 
not neglect ceremonial or what was due to the gods, 
w’hile they held that all things happened by the 
will of the gods (Livy, v. 46 ; Dion. Hal. vii. 70 ; 
Arrian, Cyneg. xxxv. 1). Nor could the power of 
the priesthood have been so great unless the people 
had oeen eager to approach the gods through their 
representatives. This Celtic characteristic may be 
traced even now in the devotion to religion and in 
the authority of the priest in certain Celtic regions, 
and it is also seen in the eager acceptance of 
Christianity by the Celts, in the spirituality of 
early Celtic saints, and in the position of the Celtic 
Church in Western Christendom for some centuries. 
Their spiritual, poetic temperament has given 
much to literature in Prance and Britain; the 
purely Celtic literature of Ireland has ranch that 
IS romantic and idealistic; and, whatever the 
origins of the Arthurian saga may have been, its 
spirit is Celtic. But unfortunately no Celt described 
ms own religion or handed down to us any glimpse 
of the religions aspirations of his people. The real 
desire of the Celt for God, his sense of sin, his 
hopes, remain a sealed book to us. But that they 
must have existed is evident, when we consider 
the spiritual ideals which the Celt has bequeathed 
to mankind. 

IV. The gods of Gaul. — In his notice of the 
religion of Gaul, Cfcsar (dc Bell. Gall. vi. 17, 18) 
confines himself to a description of six divinities, 
to w’hom he gives the name of Homan deities : 

•Deum maximB Mercurium colunt, Hnjna sunt plarim* 
simulacra; hunc omnium Inventorem artium ferunt; hone 
vinrum atque itincrum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
mercaturasque habere vim maximam arhitrantur. Post hunc, 
ApolUnem, et Martem, et Jovem, et Minervam. De his eandem 
fere, quam reliquffl gentes, habent opinlonem ; Apollinem, 
morbos depellere ; Minervam, OMrum atque artifldorum initla 
tradcre; Jovem, Imperlum coelcstium tencre; Martem, bella 
regere. , . . Galli ee omnee ab Dlte patre prognatos praedicant ; 
idque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt.' 

But the evidence of inscriptions, etc., shows that 
there were many gods besides th^e. Hence Cesar 
may have mentioned only the chief gods, or, more 
likely, there were many local gods ivith similnr 
functions but diflerent names, since the inscriprions 
show the assimilation of gods with different names 
to one Homan divinity. The assimilation throws 
some light on the chnractere of the native divinities 
though very often some single aspect or fimetiem 
of a god may have been made the roanectic'* i--^V 
between the two, and generally ( he native chsrkcter 
of the god would bo lost in the personslitv c: th® 
Homan divinity. Whether there was one 
god or a group of supreme god* has besn'mnsb 
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debated. Perhaps each tribe or group of tribes had 
its own CToup of gods, one of whom may have been 
regarded as chief. But in some cases a god was 
worshipped over a wide area Tinder the same name. 
Csesar makes the native Mercury the gpd most 
worshipped, and the local gods assimilated to 
Mercury (some sixteen in number), worshipped 
perhaps on hill-tops, were probably gods of culture, 
commerce, agriculture, aud botmdaries, with an oc- 
casional anthropomorohio animal-god like Moccns, 
a swine-god. The Gaulish Ogmios (Ir. Ogma), 
mentioned by Lucian {Herakles), was probably a 
native Mercury, though his name has not been 
foimd in any inscription. The Gaulish gods re- 
presented by Juppiter were probably sky-, sun-, 
and thimder-gods, and one of them has been 
identified with numerous images of a god with a 
wheel (a symbol of the sim) and occasionally a 
thimderbolt. The ntimber of native gods associated 
with Apollo is very great: e.g. Borvo, Belenos, 
Grannos, etc. ; ana they were generally gods of 
healing springs, though some of them may have 
been sim-gods. 

As the Celts became a conquering and warlike 
pecmle, war-gods tended to become more prominent, 
ana the numerous divinities associated with Mars 
— Camulos, Teutates, Albiorix, Caturix, etc. — were 
doubtless tribal war-gods. (Animal- and Nature- 

f ods — Mullo, a mule-god, Vintius, a wind-god, 
loucetius, a lightning-god, and Braciaca, perhaps 
a god of malt— were also associated with Mare.) 
But in their more settled state, divinities of growth 
and agriculture would be worshipped by the Celts. 
The importance of this aspect or Celtic religion is 
seen in the wide-spread cult of such female di- 
vinities as the Matrcs, who, in inscriptions, have 
generally a local epithet. These goddesses, usually 
three in number, were primarily goddesses of 
fertility, as their symbols — fruits, flowers, a 
cornucopia, or an infant — show ; but they became 
protectors of individuals, families, toivns, etc. 
They are not mentioned by Ctesar, but, like the 
culture-goddess equated by him with Minerva, the 
horse-goddess Epona, ana others, they were not 
made subordinate to gods, as were the numerous 
goddesses associated with the native Apollo or 
with Mercury, hlars, etc. The cult of the Matres 
was Tvide-spread and popular (especially in cis- 
Alpine Gaul and lower Germany), hence also 
primitive, and it doubtless resembled that of the 
Bona Dea or Great Mother, with whom Gregory 
of Tours compares a local fertility-goddess of Autun 
called Berecyntia (in Glor. Conf. c. 77 ; see 
Festivals [Celtic]). The Matres must have been 
triplicates of an early Earth-mother, whose place 
was eventually taken by the Earth-god. She then 
became his consort or mother, or was even asso- 
ciated -with another god. Thus Sirona, perhaps 
‘the lon^lived one,’ with symbols of fertility 
(Robert, MCel iv. 133), associated with Grannos, 
is probably an old Earth-goddess. But generally 
conservatism preserved intact the cult of these 
fertUity-goddesses, as we see in the case of the 
Matres and Berecyntia. Similarly, female com- 
and vegetation-spirits, as they became anthropo- 
morphic goddesses, were only partially ousted by 
gods. The Matres, worshipped also in Gallo- 
Roman Britain, were never qmte forgotten. They 
sundved in popular belief as fairies (see Fairy, 
and cf. the Welsh name for fairies, Y Mamau, 
‘ the Mothers ’), and their images were sometimes 
adored as those of the Virgin and Child. The 
Matronee of eastern and cis-Alpine Gaul, of the 
Rhine and Danube regions, probably local forms 
of the Matres, have a title home by several rivers 
— Marne, Mejurone, etc. This suggests that they 
were associated with the cult of rivers. The 
Mother-river fertilized a whole district, and thus 


exhibited the chief characteristics of the whole 
group of goddesses. Other local group goddesse* 
or female spirits are the Gomedovee, Domince, and 
Virgines (probably not very difierent from the 
Matres), the Nis&e, water-goddesses, etc. Many 
individual goddesses, tmassociated with a god, 
appear sporadically in local inscriptions. It is 
thus clear (as the evidence of Irish mythology Mso 
shows) that in the earliest times goddesses or 
female spirits of fertility, culture, etc., had preceded 
gods, and were never quite ousted by them. 

The earth or under-earth gods are most probably 
represented by Crasar’s Dispater. Various Gallo- 
Roman images show by their symbols or dress that 
they are local equivalents of Dispater, of the 
Grieco-Roman Hades-Pluto, e.g. the god with 
the hammer and cup (a symbol of fertility), the 
god called Cemunnos — a horned god who may be 
the same as other nameless homed or three-headed 
gods, evidently of the under world, with symbols 
of plenty and fertility. Aeracnra, a goddess 
holding a basket of fruits, is associated with 
Dispater in inscriptions from the Rhine valley, 
and she is probably an early Earth-mother, as is 
also the consort of the Tinder-world god on a 
monTinient from Saintes. She holds a cornucopia. 
The horned or three-headed god is associated with 
a male and female, or two male, or two female, 
companions, on difierent monuments. In some 
eases they are represented as Roman divinities. 
These varying groupings may point to difierent 
myths of which this god was the central figure. 
From this under-world god, who is also a god of 
fertility, men were descended — perhaps the late 
form or a myth telling how men had come to earth’s 
surface from an under-earth region. To his king- 
dom below the earth, conceived as a glorious state, 
men returned after death to enjoy that bodily 
immortality which was so firmly believed in by tlie 
Celts (§XW.). 

The hammer is probably a symbol of power, which might be 
piren to any god, but in the hand* of the under-world god, who 
IS » god of fertility. It represents creative power. Horn* were 
also ultimately symbols of power (§ X. a [/]), but, in the case of 
these under-world gods with stags’ horns, they pre-suppose a 
cult of the stag which, as a gram-feeder, might be associated 
with the under-earth region whence the gram sprang. Later 
the anthropomorphic god of the under world would be repre- 
sented with stags’ horns, end homed animals would become his 
symbols. Hence they are represented with the god on some of 
his monuments. The triple head of the god and monuments ol 
a bodiless triple head are not easily explained, but they are 
probably connected withithe Celtic cult of heads and with the 
Idea that the head of a great tribal warrior had protective 
powers. 

For representation* of Dispater, see Ueinach, BF, RCel xvli. 
4611. ; Bertrand, RA, 2nd ser., vole. xv. and xri. ; Flouest, RA, 
Srd ser., vol. v. ; Barthilemy, RCel i. Iff. 

Inscriptions also show the existence of depart- 
mental Nature-divinities of mountains, forests, 
rivers, winds, etc., and of tutelary deities of towns 
or districts, which took their name from these 
gods— perhaps originally tribal divinities, and of 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities like Damona, 
Tarvos, Moccus, Mullo, Epona, and Artio (see 
§X.). 

The theory of a Celtic cult of a great Divine 
triad has been maintained by those who believe 
that the three gods worshipped by the Gauls •with 
human sacrifices (Lucan, Pharsal. i. 444) were 
such a triad. Their names are Teutates, Taranis, 
and Esus. But on no inscription do their names 
occur together, and Lucan lays stress on the 
bloody aspect of their cult, not on their association 
as a triad. Nor do his words show that they were 
gods of aU Gaul. They were rather tribal gods, 
whose cult m^ have extended over a wide area 
(see Reinach, PGel XT’!!!. 149). Teutates is a war- 
god of the tribe (*teuta), but his pan-Celtic cult is 
stUI maintained by Jullian (Iteclierches, p. 18). 
Taranis is probably a thunder-god, and Esus. to 
judge from a monument found at Paris, is a god of 
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vegetation (§§ Vll. a ; X. 3 [6]). Some monnments 
of the under-world god associate him with two 
divinities, hut, as these vary on the monuments, 
too much stress must not he laid on this example 
of a triad. The importance of the number ‘ three’ 
among the Celts (see Calendab [Celtic]) led to 
their grouping three Matres on monuments, and in 
Irish myths there are some examples of similar 
groupings, or of the extension of one divinity into 
three (§V.). In only a few cases was a god 
worshipped hv a similar name all over Celtdom ; 
more generally gods with similar fvmctiona had 
different names, as a result of the local character 
of most divinities (see Table appended to §VI.). 
Some of these local divinities, especially those 
connected with natural features, and possibly some 
divinities of growth and fertility, may have been 
pre-Celtic, but this is not to say that the Celts 
themselves had not divinities of the same nature 
whom they could assimilate to these. 

The philological evidence of the inscriptional 
names, the identification with Eoman divinities, 
and the plastic types of the monuments, along with 
ritual notices, hints in early ecclesiastical writings, 
and folk-survivals, give us some definite knowledge 
of religious evolution among the Gauls before the 
Eoman conquest. Out of a primitive Nature- 
worship, out of early animal and agricultural 
cults, there had been evolved departmental deities 
of Nature (of mountains, forests, rivers, of the 
sun and sky, of thunder), deities of growth and 
fertility, and anthropomorphic animal-divinities 
(of. §X.). From the deities of fertility, or from 
early earth or under-earth divinities, had been 
evolved gods of the under world of the dead, but 
from that under world— a re^on of fertility— men 
had come forth, for a myth of this kind probably 
underlies Ccesar’s statement regarding descent 
from Dispater. Worshipful animals became 
anthropomorphic animal-gods, often with the 
animal as their symbol. There were also divinities 
of speech, of culture, of health, of commerce, and 
of war. Some of these may have assumed a 
prominent character, but generally they were local 
and topical. After the Eoman conquest the native 
cults, save in rural districts, Madually gave place 
to a cult of Eomanized Celtic divinities, worshipped 
according to the ritual of Home. But, with the 
conquest, a road was opened to foreign cults which 
the Eomans themselves had adopted, and con- 
sequently remains of Egyptian and other Oriental 
cults have occasionally been discovered on the soil 
of Gaul. 

The inscriptions and Divine names are given tally in Holder. 
Hany separate articles on the gods will be found in RCcl and 
BA. See also Allmer, • Les Dieux do la Gaule celt,' Rev. Epigr., 
Paris, 1891 ff.: Jullian, Recherehea; Bertrand, Ret dea QauloU’, 
Galdoz, Le Dieu gavloia du Soleil ; Rhys, EL ; Reinach, RF, 
and Cutles, iTythia, et Religiona, Z vols., I’aris, 1005 : and for the 
Matres and Matronso, see Ihm, in Rosoher, a.v., and In J ahrb. des 
Fereins eon AlUrthumafreunden <n Rheinlande, 18S7, No. 8S; 
Daremberg-Saglio, Diet. Ant. gree. et rom., a.v. ; Vallentln, Le 
eulte dea matrea, Paris, 1880. 

V. IRISE EiriSITlES.~i. The Mythological 
cycle. — Of the three groups of tales knoum as the 
Mythological, the Cdchulainn, and the Feinn 
cycles, the first alone concerns us here. Its con- 
tents, found mainly in the 11th and 12th cent. 
LU and LL, are based on mythic tales of a far 
earlier date. Some of its personages are met with 
in the otlier cycles, in Scots Gaelic tales, and in 
those of Wales and Man. These personages are 
the Tuatha De Dannnn, Fomorians, Firbolgs, and 
Milesians, of whom the first two are certainly 
Divine groups. The mythic tales relate the strife 
of powers of growth with those of blight, of 
aboriginal with incoming Celtic gods, or tell of 
Divine amours with mortals, or of human descent 
from the gods. Christianity viewed the gods as 
demons, but at a later time the myths were 


enhemerized by early mediaeval chroniclers and set 
forth as historic facts. Gods became kings and 
warriors. Divine and human groups became 
successive colonists of Ireland, while each group 
was afiBliated to the Hebrew patriarchs. But the 
data upon which the chroniclers had to work were 
conflicting, and on the whole they left them so. 

According to the annalists, the first group of 
personages who came to Ireland were Noams grand- 
daughter, Cessair, with 60 women and 3 men, all 
of whom were destroyed by a flood save Finntain. 
They were followed by Partholan and his company, 
who found the Fomorians settled there, but were 
destroyed by a plague, Tuan mao Caraill alone 
survivmg. Finntain and Tuan are annalistic 
duplicates, who are described as surviving for 
centuries, the latter through a series of trans- 
formations, the idea of which was purely pagan. 
Next came the Nemedians, who had to pay to the 
Fomorians two-thirds of their children and of the 
year’s com and milk on Samhain eve (Ist Nov.). 
One version of the history of the Nemedians 
makes some of their survivors go to Scotland or 
Man (the Britons), others to Greece (the Firbolgs), 
others to the north of Europe (the Tuatha D6 
Danann). The Firbolgs, probably to be regarded 
as the aborigines of Ireland, returned thither. 
They were not attacked, like the other groups, by 
the Fomorians, who are spoken of as their gods. 
The Tuatha D6 Danann, on their arrival in Ireland, 
were attacked by the Fomorians. The earliest 
tradition knows of one battle only, in which 
Firbolgs and Fomorians were both overthro-wn 
(Cormac, Glossary, s.v. ‘Nescoit’; LU 61), but 
this was later resolved into two. The_ first battle, 
fought at Magtured in Mayo, resulted in the defeat 
of the Firbolgs on Midsummer day. In this battle, 
Nuada, king of the Tuatha, lost his hand and had 
to resign his kingship, which was given to Bres, 
son of a Fomorian and a woman of the Tuatha D6 
Danann. During his reign the Tuatha D6 Danann 
hod to pay tribute and perform menisl duties — 
perhaps a euhemerized version of a myth teUing of 
the subjection of gods of growth and light to 
powers of death and blight. In seven years Nuada 
resumed his throne, and there followed on Samhain 
the second battle of Magtured in Sligo, which 
made the Tuatha D6 Danann lords of the land. 
Next came the Milesians, ancestors of the Irish, 
who defeated the Tuatha D6 Danann, the survivors 
of whom retired into the hUls to become a kind of 
fairy race. 

This chronological system, with its obvious 
reduplications, shows what the annalists made of 
existmg or dimly remembered myths, legends, 
rites, and Divine genealogies. All this has been 
accepted as sober fact by Irish writers down to 
the present time. But the trae nature of the 
whole is now better apprehended, and it is admitted 
that in Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann we have 
earlier gods never quite humanized. Fomorians 
are more or less monstrous— demons or giants 
rather than men, as the chroniclers admit; the 
Tuatha D6 Danann are clearly supernatural. 

The Mythological cycle is far from representing all the pagan 
myths of Ireland ; its illusory completeness is dno to the 
chronological order in which it is arranged, and in which wo 
Ecc the Tuatha r6 Danann arriving and conquering the land, 
occupying it for a time, dispossessed by the Milesians, retiring 
Into the hollow hills, and dividing these underground kingdoms 
among themselves. Fragments of other myths are found in the 
Dindsenehaa ; others exist no romantic tales, or are transferred 
to the Lives of saints, or are connected with historical or semi- 
historical personages ; while others are found in the heroic cycles. 
But in whatever guise the Tuatha D6 Danann appear, they 
never quite lose their true Divine form ; as men, as wizards, as 
fairies, they still reveal themselves n^ods. 

2 . The Fomorians. — The Firbolgs, with whom 
are associated the Fir Galioin and Fir Domnann 
(‘men of Domnu,’ in whom some have seen a 
goddess of the deep [Ir. domain, ‘deep’], or a god. 
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and Tchom Ehys considers, on slight grounds, to he 
akin to the Dumnonii of Devon and Comvrall [HL 
597 ; d’Arhois, ii. 130]), are treated as slaves and 
held in contempt, and tliis is suggestive of their 
position as abori^es enslaved by the conquering 
Goidels. That the Pomorians were their gods or 
the gods of an aboriCTnal people is certain, since 
they are found in Ireland before the coming of 
Partholan.^ Thus they would not oripnally be 
evil; that character, together with their Celtic 
names, would be given to them by the Celts. 
Some of them may have been gods of fertility, for 
the Fomorian Bres could cause kine to be always 
in milk, and produce a good harvest every year, 
and he knew the lucky days for ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping (Harl. MS, 6280; BCel xii. 105). 
Though the Pomorians were regarded as hurtful to 
agriculture, this was also said of the Tuatha D6 
Danann after the Christianizing of Ireland, though 
they were gods of growth (LL 245, 2). They are 
also called, like the Tuatha D6 Danann, ‘ cham- 
pions of the Sid’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 41). Thus the 
‘ tribute ’ offered to them may be a reminiscence of 
an actual cult of aboriginal gods, since it exactly 
resembles that of Cromm Cruaich, a Celtic earth- 

f od. Aboriginal and Celtic gods of fertility 
iifered little in personality and cult. The Celts 
regarded them as hostile and evil, as incoming 
conquerors so often regard the gods of a conquered 
race. They dread them and equate them ndth the 
evil powers know to them. The Celts did this, 
and made the Divine Pomorians lords of blight 
and winter, storm and death. This we gather from 
the fact that a sinister character is given to them 
in the texts and in folk-tradition, while they are 
actual opponents of the bright gods of the Celts. 
Thus the mythical battles between the two sets of 
gods became part of the dramatization of the 
conflict between gro>vth and blight, summer and 
winter, light and darkness — the duMism which is 
found in all Nature religions. The sun was van- 
quished by cloud or storm, summer by winter, and 
vegetation perished. But the sun shone forth 
again, summer returned, vegetation re-apj^ared. 
All this was symbolic of strife between the Divine 
and demoniac beings behind these, and it was 
represented in ritual, since men thought they could 
aid magically or by rite and prayer the gods of 
growth. In this strife gods are wounded and slain, 
because the powers of growth sufier eclipse. But 
they revive, just as sun and v'egetation re-appear. 
The Celts already possessed such a mythology and 
ritual, hence it was easy to equate the Pomorians 
with their ow dark powers. If myth represented 
this as having happened once for all, as ii some of 
the gods had actually perished, men knew that 
they still lived on, and the Nature drama or its 
ritual representation still proceeded. The priority 
of the Pomorians to the Tuatha D6 Danann would 
also be in accordance ndth the usual Celtic belief 
in the priority of darlmess to light. 

According to the annalists, the Fomorians are sea-demons or 
pirates, the name being derived from mutV, ‘sea,’ or they are 
demons and giants (Hennesw, Chron. Scot., 18C0, p. 6 ; Girald. 
Camb. Top, Bib. lil. 2), descended, with the Ooborcliind 
(‘ goat- or horse-heads,* IT i. 685)and Lnchmpdn (‘little bodies 
or dwarfs’), etc., from Shem (,LU 2a, 45X Khys connects the 
name with Welsh/oator, • giant,’ and derives it from/o, • under,’ 
and mtifr, ‘sea ' — hence submarine beings {BL 691). dlacBain 
regards them as personifications of the wiid western sea {Celt. 
Hag. ix. ISO). The Fomorians were certainly located in Tory 
Island, off Donegal ; but this association with the sea may be 
due to a mere late folk-etymology, wrongly deriving the name 
from mu«r. The Celtic experience of the Lochlanner* or 
Norsemen, with whom the Fomorians are associated (Harl. MS, 
62S0; RCtl xii. 75), wouid aid the conception of them ns sea- 

P irates. Stokes connects the syilable -mor with -more in 
nightmare,’ from 'moro-, and thinks of them as subterranean 


1 The possibility of the Fomorians being gods of a group of 
Celtic tribes at war with another group worshipping the gods 
called ^atha D4 Danann should not be overlooked. 


as well ns submarine (RCel xii. ISO ; OS 211X1 MacBain points 
out that ‘ the d of mdr, if it is long (for it is rarely so marked!’ 
is against both these derivations (ffaef. Diet., Inverness, 1893, 
p. 140). More probable is Zimmer’s and d’Arbois’ derivation 
from/o and a theme morio, from mor, 'great' (RCel xii. 476: 
d’Arbois, ii. 62X This agrees with the tradition which regardea 
them as giants. 

In spite of the hostility of the Fomorians to 
the Tuatha D6 Danann, they intennanw or trace 
descent from each other. Similar relationships 
are found among the hostile ^oups of other 
mythologies. Thus, though in tins Irish instance 
the relationships may have been partly due to the 
euhemerists, they are also the reflexion, on the 
Divine stage, of what takes place in primitive 
society. Hostile peoples intermarry, or the women 
of one group are captured and made mothers by 
men of the other group. 

Only the more prominent Fomorians need bo 
enumerated. Their functions are even more com- 
pletely hidden than those of the Tuatha D6 Danann. 
Balor had one eye, the glance of which destroyed 
whomsoever it fell on, but its eyelid required four 
men to raise it. He is probably a personification 
of the evil eye, much believed in oy the Celts. 
Elatha, father of Bres and Ogma, may have been 
an aboriginal god of knowledge like the Celtic 
Ogma, since his name has some reference to wisdom, 
and is used as an appellative in the sense of science, 
art, and literary composition (IT i. 521 ; Rhys, ffL 
275). Perhaps the fact of his son Bres being chosen 
king of the Tuatha D6 Danann reflects some myth 
of the occasional supremacy of darkness. Bres, as 
has been seen, may nave been an aboriginal god of 
growth. His consort is Brig, the Celtic goddess of 
Knowledge. Balor, Elatha, and Indech are 
described as kings of the Pomorians, the last 
named being son of Dea Domnann, a goddess (or 
god) of the deep, not necessarily the sea, as Rhys 
suggests (Hi 697), but perhaps the deep in the 
sense of under-earth. If so, this goddess would bo 
an Earth-mother of the aborigines. Tethra, whose 
vrife resembles the Celtic war-goddess Badb (LU 
50), is regarded by d’Arbois as lord of Elysium, or 
the world of the dead, whither, like Kronos, ho 
retired after his defeat. D’Arbois also equates 
Bres and Balor with Kronos, making Tethra, Bres, 
and Balor one and the same god (d’Arbois, ii. 192, 
198, 376). But the assumption that Greek and 
Irish mythologies run upon parallel lines is 
dangerous. These three gods are quite separate 
personalities. Tethra may nave been an aboriginal 
war-divinity, but there is no real ground for 
regarding him as a lord of Elysium, which was far 
from being the world of the dead (see Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic], § s). Ndt, grandfather of Balor 
and husband of Neman, the war-goddess, was ‘ a 
battle-god of the heathen Gael ’ (Cormac, s.v, ‘Neit’). 
A war-god Neton, equated with Mars, is mentioned 
on inscriptions in the territory of the Aquitam 
(Holder, li, 738), and, like a Gaulish *Nantos, 
may be the equivalent of N6t, who would then 
have been wrongly classed with the Fomorians. 
Elsewhere he is ranked among the Tuatha Dfi 
Danann, though he is the ancestor of several 
Pomorians (LL 10, 1). 

3- The Tuatha Dd Danann. — This collective 
name means ‘ the folk or the tribes of the goddess 
Danu’ (Stokes, R(7eZ xii. 129; Ehys, EL 89), or, 
as d’Arbois (ii. 145) renders it, ‘folk of the god 
whose mother is called Danu.’ Cognate forms are 
Fir Dea, Tuath Dd or Tuatha Dea, ‘ men or tnbes 
of the goddess.’ Three gods in particular — Brian, 
luchair, and lucharbar — are called her children or 
‘ the three gods of Danu ’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 83), 
and they again give a title to the whole group 
Firtri nDca, ‘ men of the three gods ’ [ih. §60). In 
Welsh mythology their equivalents are the Children 

1 This derivation 18 now accepted by Ehys. See Tram. Sri 
Inter. Crnig. Bist. of Ret., Oxford, 19C8, IL 214. 
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of D6n. Though enhemerized as ■warriors, they 
appear also in the Mythological cycle as a people 
of magical po'wers who ultimately became a race 
of fairy encnanters. Conquered by the Milesians, 
they had retired into the sid. (This Milesian 
conquest of a race of gods must be regarded as the 
euhemerists’ interpretation of the abandonment of 
the old paganism and its gods by the peoples of 
Ireland at the preaching of Christianity. The new 
faith, not the people, conquered the gods.) 

In the Ciichulainn cycle they are supernatural 
beings or ‘ demons ’ assisting the persons of the 
saga, and in the Feinn saga aU these characters 
are indifferently ascribed to them. The annalists 
regard them as men. Yet they have the marks of 
divinity — ^though they die, they are immortal, 
they can change their form, they have amours 
witn mortals, they live in a Di'vine world, they 
influence human afiairs. They are said to be 
‘ imfading,’ their ‘ duration is perennial’ (O’Grady, 
ii. 203). The euhemerizing process which made 
them mortals was gradual. Eochaid na Flinn in 
the 10th cent, speaks of them as men, as demons, 
and as deities {LL 10, 2). In the 11th cent, the 
process was coiMlete, as the poems of Flann 
Manistrech and Gilla Coemain and the Book of 
Invasions show {LL 9, 11, 127). As a result of 
this process we now hear of their sepulchres. They 
had become men, subject to mortality, though 
possibly the process was aided by pagan myths of 
slain gods. Yet their divinity was never forgotten, 
and in romantic tales and sagas, existing side by 
side ■with the documents of the euhemerists, they 
are still gods, while the ■view that they were a race 
of f airy-folk— si'tf-dwellers, Jir side, ‘ men of the 
fairy -mounds,’ or simply side, ‘fairy-folk’ — whom 
the pagans had worshipped (IT i. 14), is also found. 

In Ir. Sid is a tairv-hill— the bill itself, or the dwelling within 
it. Perhaps its primitive form was *sedos, from 'abode or 
seat.’ Thurne>-sen suggests a connexion with a word=l4at. 
sidtu, •consteilation,’ or the dwelling of the gods. The side 
are the dwellers in the sid. 

As side they are more than fairies, since they are 
called dei terreni, whom the pagans adored (IT i. 
774), and St. Patrick and several bishops were 
taken by the daughters of Laegaire for dr side, 
viz. gods (Trip. Life, i. 99). The mounds them- 
selves were regarded as sepulchres of the gods, 
hut more frequently as marvellous underground 
palaces, where favoured mortals might go. In 
this they resemble the over-sea Elysium (Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic]). But why were the Tuatha 
D6 Dauann transformed into a fairy race! How 
far the fairy creed existed in pagan times is 
uncertain (see Fair^v), but perhaps a supernatural 
race, distinct from the Tuatha 1)6 Danann, was 
already supposed to dwell in mounds (Joyce, SS i. 
252; O’Curry, MS Mat. 605). These might bo 
aboriginal gods, since the Fomorians are also 
called ‘champions of the sid’ (Harl. MS, 6280, 
§41). Such a belief would aid the growth of a 
legend that gods oiisted by Christianity were now 
also in the sfd!. But the diflerence between this 
earlier sfcf-folk and the Tuatha D6 Danann may 
be more apparent than real. Some of the latter 
are called kings of the side, and even in ‘ Ciiohu- 
lainn’s Sickbed,’ where the ^/ff-folk are prominent, 
Manannan, one of the gods, is the husband of one 
of them, and their island is called by the name of 
the Celtic Elysium, Maa Mcll, as it is in the story 
of Connla (IT i. 199 ; Windisch, Ir. Gram. p. 118). 
Mider, called one of the side, is connected ■with the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, and his sid is like Elysium 
(O’Curry, MCAIS-i. 71). The belief that the gods 
had retired within hills would be aided by the 
Celtic cult of gods on mounds or hills, e.g. the Puy 
de DOme, after which a god sometimes took his 
name, like Cenn Cruaioh, ‘ Head of the Mound.’ 
Churches were afterwards built on such mounds 


(Shore, JAI xx. 9). Such gods would be regarded 
as still haunting the mounds when the crut had 
ceased. St. Colnmba prays against ‘ this host [».c. 
of gods] around the caim that reigneth’ (Keating, 
p. 434). The belief may also be reminiscent of the 
Qwelling of earth- and fertility-divinities beneath 
the earth in a Divine land whence men had come 
and whither they returned (§ XVI.). Some of the 
gods, however, associated with the Island Elysium 
stUl retained their place there in tradition. 

The oasociation of gods with burial-mounds is 
not so clear. But early myths of slain and buried 
gods, the possible cult of gods on tumuli as well as 
on hills, and the belief that the dead rejoined the 
gods of_ growth beneath the earth would all aid 
this belief. Fairies are also confused with ghosts, 
and live in burial-mounds, and, when the gods 
came_ to be looked on as fairies, they would be 
associated with such moimds. And, when euhe- 
merization made them dead heroes, conspicuous 
mounds of the forgotten dead would be called their 
burial places. 

The phrase die oetts andie is used by Tuan mao Caraill of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, and is said by him to mean * poets and 
husbandmen ’ (Lit 16, 2). In the CiJir Anmann (IT iii. S5B) this 
explanation is given, but there the phrase occurs in a lormuia 
of blessing— * the blessing of gods and not-gods.’ The author of 
the Cdir seems to realise that it has this meaning, for he adds, 
•These were their gods, the magicians, and their non-gods, the 
husbandmen.’ Perhaps the phrase may refer to the position of 
priest-kings or mamcians as men-gods. Of. the phrase in a 
Welsh poem, Teulu Oeth ae Anoet/i, which Rhys renders 
* Household of Power and Not-power ' (CL’L il. 620) ; but the 
meaning is obscure. Of. Loth, i. 197, for Caer Oeth ae AnoeOi. 
Rhj's compares Skr. deva and adeva (BL 681). 

4. Dagda, an early god of the group, is said to 
be so called because be can do more than all the 
gods — ‘It is thou art the good hand’ (Dag-dae 
[Harl. MS, 6280, § 81, BCel xii. 83]). The Cdir 
Anmann (IT iii. 355) explains Dagda as ‘ fire (rfufy) 
of god’ (dia). But the true derivation is from 
*dago-devos, ‘good god,’ though Stokes regards it 
as a participial formation connected with dagh, 
whence daghda, ‘cunning’ (Cormac, Gloss, p. 

MCel vi. 369). Other names of Dagda are Cera 
(perhaps cognate with Lat. cerus, ‘creator’), Jtuad- 
rofhessa, ‘ lord of great knowledge,’ for ' he had the 
perfection of heathen science,’ and Eochaid Olla- 
thair, ‘ CTeat father,’ while he is called ‘ a beautiful 
god ’ and ‘ the principal god of thepagans ’ (Cormac, 
pp. 47, 144 ; IT iii. 355, 357 ; d’Arbois, i. 202). 
After the battle of Magtured he divides the sid 
among the gods ; but his son Oengus, having been 
omitted, ousts his father and reigns in his sid (LL 
246a). In a later version, Bodb Deorg divides the 
sid, and Oengus drives out his foster-father Elcmar 
(Ir. MSS Series, i. 46). The myth of Dagda’s 
disinheriting may be one formed to explain the 
growing prominence of the younger god’s cult. 
Khys makes Dagda an atmospheric god (EL 644) j 
MacBain sees in him a sky-god (Celt. Mag. ix. 169). 
But more likely he is an earth or agricultural god, 
since he has power over com and milk, and agrees 
to prevent the destruction of these by the gods 
(LL 2456), while he is called ‘ the god of the earth ’ 
‘because of the greatness of his power’ (IT iii. 
365). Dagda’s cauldron which never lacked food 
to satisfy all, his swine (one living, one always 
ready for cooking), and his trees always laden 
■with fruit also suggest plentj' and fertility. Thev 
are in his sid where none over tasted death (LL 
246, 1). He is thus ruler of a Divine land— the 
under world in its primitive aspect of the place of 
gods of fortuity. Thus he need not be equated 
with Kronos, who, disinherited by Zeus, went to 
reign over Elysium (Khys, EL 146), for he is ruler 
of the sid before his disinheriting. He has a large 
club or fork, and d’Arbois (v. 427, 448) suggests an 
equivalence with the Gaulish god with the hammer. 
This god, if, as is likely, he was a Celtic Dispater, 
was an earth or under-earth god of fertility. 
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If Dagda was a god of agricnltare, he may be a 
local form of the god whose image was called Cenn 
or Cromm Gruai^ (‘Head or Crooked One of the 
Mound,’ Khys, HL 201 ; ‘ Bloody Head or Crescent’ 
[from crw, ‘blood’], d’Arbois, ii. 105). Vallancey, 
citing a lost MS (Goll, de Beb. Sib. 1786, iv. 495), 
says, ‘ Crom-eocha was a name of the Dagda,’ and 
that a motto at Tara read, ‘ Let the altar ever blaze 
to Dagda.’ Now the Irish offered a third of their 
ohUdren at Samhain to Cenn Cmaich to obtain 
com and mUk — ^the things over which Dagda had 
power [LL 213, 2 ; BGel xvi. 35) ; and the violent 
prostrations of the worshippers one Samhain eve 
caused three-fourths of them to perish — perhaps a 
reminiscence of an orgiastic cult. Such a god was 
a god of fertility, the blood of the victims was 
poured on his image, and their flesh may have been 
Duried in the fields to promote fertility. Hence 
they may have been regarded as representatives of 
the god, though their number is exaggerated, or a 
number of sacrificial victims may have taken the 
place of such an earlier Divine slain victim. 

For grotesque myths about Dagda, see RCel xii. 85 ; LU 91. 
For some stories of Orom Oubh (who may be Oromm Cruafch) 
io which the fairies (t.e. the old gods) refuse to help in the pro- 
cesses of agriculture because they are not to go to Paradise, or, 
In other words, because their worshippers have become Chris- 
tians, see O’Ourry, US Mat. p. 632 ; liCel iv. 176. 

Oengus, whose names Mac Ind Oc, ‘ son of the 
young ones ’ (Dagda and Boann), and In Mac Oc, 
‘ the young son,’ and the myth of his disinheriting 
Dagda, support the idea that his cult superseded 
that of an older god, would then be afliliated to 
that god, as was done in similar cases in Babylon. 
He may thus have been the god of a tribe assuming 
supremacy, unless Dagda was an aboriginal god 
whose cult the Celts adopted, ^ving that of their 
earth-god Oengus a higher place. His superiority 
to Dagda is seen in the myth where he tells him 
how to escape the Fomorian slavery (Harl. MS, 
5280, § 26 ; ItGel xii. 65). He is often regarded as 
a Celtic Eros, but more likely he was a god of 
growth who occasionally suffered eclipse. Hence, 
perhaps, his absence from the battle of Magtured. 
The story of Oengus and Etain has been influenced 
by Marmen formulm. Finding her separated from 
her consort Mider through his jealous other wife, 
Fnamnach, Oengus placed her in a glass grianan 
filled with flowers, the perfume of which sustained 
her. He carried it about with him tUl Fuamnach 
caused her removal from it. Changed to insect 
shape, she was swallowed by the wife of king Etain 
and re-bom as a mortal {LL ii. 3 ; Blest, Abode 
OF [Celtic], § 2 (c)). 

Rhys, HL i. 1<6, makes this a sun- and dawn-myth, the 
grianan beinB the expanse of heaven. But there is no evidence 
that Oengus was a sun-god ; the dawn does not grow stronger 
with the sun’s influence, as Etain did through Oengus's care, 
and the grianan is the equivalent of various obleots in tales of 
the Oindorella tj-pe, in which the heroine is hidden. The tale 
reveals nothing of Etain’s functions as a goddess. Other 
MSreAen formulra occur in the storj- of Dagda seeking the help 
of Aiiill and Medb, ting and queen of Connaught, to discover 
the girl of whom Oen^s dreamt (Egerton MS, JiCel lii. 342). 
But it shows that gods could seek help from mortals. For 
variants of the story of Etain, see Stim.zCPv., and Nutt, RCel 
xxvii. 339. 

Oengus is the fosterer of Diarmaid in the Feinn 
cycle (Trans. Oss. Soc. iii.). "With Mider, Badb, 
and Morrigu, he expels the Fomorians when they 
destroy the com, milk, fruit, etc., of the Tuatha 
D6 Danann (BGel i. 41). This may point to his 
being a god of growth and fertility. 

Nuada Argcilam, ‘of the silver hand,’ is so 
called because his hand, cut off at Magtured, was 
replaced by one of silver. The myth may have 
arisen from incidents of actual warfare, from the 
fact that an Irish king must have no blemish, or 
from images being sometimes maimed or made 
with a kind of artificial limb. The origin of this 
last custom being forgotten, explanatory myths 
accounted for it (FL viii. 341). Khys see.s in 


Nuada a Celtic Zeus (HL 121). In any case he is 
a god of light and growth who suffers in conflict 
with dark divinities. His equivalent in Welsh 
myth is LMd Llaw Ereint, or ‘ silver-handed,’ the 
dmiverer of his people from various scourges. 
The story of the yearly fight on 1st May between 
Gwyn and Gwythur for LMd’s daughter Kreiddylad 
(Guest, Mabinog. ii. 306) is explamed by Khys by 
the theory that she is a kind of Pers^hone wedded 
alternately to light and darkness (HL 663). But 
the story may rather be explanatory of ritual 
battles between summer and winter, intended to 
assist the powers of growth in their straggle with 
those of blight, more especially as Bieiddylad is the 
daughter of a god of growth (for such battles, see 
Train, Isle of Man, Douglas, 1845, ii. 118 ; OB' 
ii. 99 ; Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 776). Possibly the 
tales of the battles of Magtured may have arisen 
in the same way. Traces of a cult of a god Nodens 
(=Nuada) in Komano - British times have been 
found at Lydney in Gloucester, and some of the 
symbols suggest that Nodens was a god of the 
waters. But this is uncertain (see Holder, s.v. 
‘Nodens’; Bathurst, Boman Antig. at Lydney 
Park, London, 1879 ; Khys, AL 122 If. ; Cook, FL 
xvii. 30). Nuada’s name may be cognate with 
words meaning ‘growth,’ ‘harvest,’ ‘possession’ 
(Stokes, US 194), and this supports the view here 
taken of his functions. The Nudd Hael, or ‘the 
generous,’ of the Triads (Loth, ii. 235, 296), who 
possessed 21,000 milch kine, is perhaps a euhemer- 
ized form of this god ; Nuada may have had various 
human incarnations (see § VIII.). 

Manaiman is son of Ler, or the sea — a god of 
whom we hear only in the story of ‘ The Children 
of Ler,’ and whose Brythonic equivalent is Llyr 
(§ VT. ). Four Manannans are knoira to Irish story, 
but they are probably all euhemerized variants of 
this god. His position as a sea-god is seen from 
his riding or driving in his chariot over the waves, 
in his epithet ‘ horseman of the crested sea,’ and in 
the fact that his ‘horses in a sea-storm’ are the 
waves (Harl, MS, 6280, § 148), while he is actually 
identified with a wave (Bodleian Dindscnchas, No. 
10). Perhaps, as god of the sea, he was readily 
regarded as lord of the Island Elysium. Manannan 
is still remembered in the Isle of Man, which may 
owe its name to him, and which, as the Isle of 
Falga, was regarded by the Goidels as Elysium. 
In a myth he is elected king of the Tuatha DS 
Danann. With Bodb Dearg he makes the gods in- 
visible and immortal and gives them magic food, 
while magical things belong to him — his armour 
and sword worn by Lug, his horse and canoe, his 
Bivine, etc. Some of these are borrowed from 
Mdrchen formalce; others are the natural property 
of a god who was a great magician, though the 
mythological school has interpreted them after its 
own fashion. (For Manannan, see, further. Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic], §§ 2 , 8 ; and for his Brythonic 
equivalent Manawyddan, see below, § VI.). 

In Ohristian times a legend grew up round the historic 7tb 
cent, king Mongan, said to be a re-birth of Feinn and son m 
Manannan (LU 133). In Irish and Welsh hagiology, SS. Barn 
and Scuithlne have inherited some of Manannan's mythical 
traits, or may themselves represent local sea-gods (Meyer, 
3Vans. Soe. Cym.. 1895-96, p. 78). 

Lug is associated with Manannan, from whose 
Land of Promise he comes to assist the Tuatha D4 
Danann against the Fomorians. ‘ His face shone 
like the sun on a summer day.’ Single-handed he 
defeated the Fomorians and forced Bres to forego 
his tribute (Joyce, OCB 37). But in another ver- 
sion it is as ‘the man of every art’ (samilddnach) 
that he appears before the gods, showing himself 
superior to the gods of various crafts, and taking 
part with them in the defeat of the Fomorians 
(Harl. IMS, 5280; BGel xiL 76). Lug may be 
equated with the Gallo-Roman Mercury, since 
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tamUddnach, * posseBsing many arts,’ is the eqmva- 
lent of ‘inventor of all arts’ applied ^ Ceesar 
(vi. 17) to that god (d’Arhois, vi. 116). Place and 

S inai names point to the cult of a god Lngns in 
; and, though no dedication has been dis- 
covered, there are inscriptions of Mercury at 
Lugudnnum Convenarum {RCel vii. 400). The 
Lugovts are commemorated in inscriptions from 
Spain and Switzerland — in the former, at Uxama, 
by shoemakers — and Khys recalls the story of Lien 
(whom he equates with Lug) disguising himself 
as a shoemaker (HL 426; Holder, s.v. ‘Lugus,’ 

‘ Lugudunum,’ etc.). The existence of the Lugoves 
(like the Junones) points to the multiplication of 
the personality of tne god, like that of other Irish 
deities (hut see Gaidoz, BCel vi. 489). Lu^s 
superiority in various crafts shows that orimnally 
ho was a culture-god, as well as a mighty hero — 
the meaning given to his name hy O’Davoren 
(Stokes, TIG 103). His high place among the 
gods is indicated in Nuada’s renunciation of his 
throne to him before Manured, and in his long 
reign after Nuada’s death m the annalistic scheme 
(Harl. MS, 5280, § 74 ; Arch. Jtev. i. 231 ; LL 9, 2). 
He is made father and helper of Ciichulainn, who 
is his son or perhaps a re-hirth of himself. The 
assembly at Lugudunum on 1st August was prob- 
ably in honour of Lugus, as was the Irish festival 
Lughnasadh on the same date. Craftsmen brought 
their wares to sell at this feast of the god of crafts, 
but it was more essentially a harvest-feast (see 
Festivals [Celtic] and § XIII. below). Certain 
traits in Lug’s mythology give support to Rhys’s 
contention that he was a solar god, though his 
equation of Lug and the Welsh Lieu, and the 
meaning of ‘ light’ assigned to both names by him, 
are doubtful {HL 409 ; see Loth, JRCel x. 490). 
Elsewhere solar gods are also culture-heroes, but 
Lug’s name is never associated with the more 
strictly solar feasts of Beltane and Midsummer. 

More prominent as a culture-god is Ogma, master 
of poetry and inventor of ogham writii^, said to 
have been called after him (O’Donovan, Grammar, 
Dublin, 1846, p. xlvii). Probably his name is de- 
rived from a word signifying ‘ speech ' or ‘ writing,’ 
and the connexion ivith ‘ ogham ’ may be a folk- 
etymology. He is the champion of the gods — 
perhaps because of the primitive custom of rousing 
the warriors’ emotion By eloquent speeches before 
a battle. After the fight at Magtured he captures 
Tethra’s sword, goes on the quest for Dagda’s harp, 
and is given a M by Dagda after the Milesian in- 
vasion (Harl. MS, 6280, §§ 69, 162-3). His coimter- 
part in Gaul is Ogmios, a Herakles and a god of 
eloquence with a ‘ smUingface,’ according to Lucian 
{HeraJdes) — a phrase which is cognate with the 
Irish appellative of Ogma, grianainech, ‘of the 
smiling countenance.’ His high position is due to 
the value set on bardic eloquence by the Celts, and 
to him was doubtless ascribed its origin and that 
of poetry. Ogma was the son of the goddess Brig, 
whose functions were like his own, and whom he 
never completely eclipsed. 

Other gods connected with various depart- 
ments of knowledge were worshipped. Diancecht 
(‘ swift in power’ !) was a god of medicine and, at 
the battle of Magtured, presided over a ‘ spring of 
health ’ in which the mortally wounded were healed 
(Hurl. MS, 5280, §§ 33, 35, 123). He is thus prob- 
ably cognate -with such Gallo-British gods as 
Grannos, Borvo, etc. His powers were not for- 
gotten in Christian times — an 8th cent. MS at St. 
Gall contains a charm invoking his name and power 
(Stokes, TIG p. xxxiv ; for other myths about 
Diancecht, cf. BCel xii. 67). Goibniu is an epon- 
ymous god of smiths {Ir.goba, ‘smith’), and, like 
smiths and metal-workers everywhere, he had a 
reputation for magic, his skill being the subject of 


a healing charm in the St. Gall MS (Zimmer, 
Gloss. Hto., 1881, p. 270 ; cf. St. Patrick’s prayer 
against the ‘ spells of smiths,’ IT i. 66), Goibniu 
made spears for the gods, prepared their feasts, 
and his ale preserved tbeir immortality (Harl. MS, 
6^0, § 97 ; O’Curry in Atlantis, London, 1858-70, 
iii. [1860] 389). _ Credne, eponymous god of braziers 
(Ir. cerd, ‘artificer’), and Luchtine, god of car- 
penters, are found shaping magical weapons for 
the gods at Magtured (Harl. MS, 5^0, §§ 11, 100, 
122 ), 

Brian, luchair, and lucharbar are called tri dee 
Donand, ‘ the three gods (sons) of Danu ’ {LL 306, 
38, cf. 10a), or tri dee dana, ‘the three gods of 
knowledge’ {ddn) — the latter perhaps a folk- 
etymology associating ddn with Danu. Various 
attributes are personified as their descendants. 
Wisdom being the son of all three {BCel xxvi. 
13 ; LL 187, 3). Though some of these, especially 
Wisdom {Ecne), may have been actual gods, it is 
more likely that the personification is due to the 
subtleties of bardic science, of which other ex- 
amples occur. The fact that Ecne has three 
brothers for fathers is paralleled by other Irish 
instances, and may be a reminiscence of polyandry. 

D’Arbois (it S73) suggests that luchair and lucharhar are 
duplicates of Brian, and that three kings of the Tuatha I)< 
Danann reigning when the Milesians invaded Ireland— MacGuill, 
MacCecht, and MacQrainne — also gnmdsons of Dagda, are tri- 
plicates of one god and identical with Brian and his brothers. 
While his reasoning is ingenious, we must not lay too much 
stress on the annalistic genealogies of the gods. Each group of 
three may represent similar ]oc& gods, who at a later tune were 
associated as brothers. Their separate personality is hinted at 
in the fact that the Tuatha D6 Danann are called after them 
Fir trin Dta, ‘ men of the three gods ' (Harl. MS, 6Z80, 5 60), 
and their supremacy is seen in the tact that Dagda, Lug, and 
Ogma go to consult them {ib. § 83). 

Brian and his brothers (said to be also sons of 
Brig, the equivalent of Danu, LL 149a) slew the 
god Gian, and were themselves slain by Lug {LL 
11); and on this myth was perhaps founded the 
story of ‘ The Children of Tuirenn,^ in which they 

erish through their exertions in paying the ine 

ne demanded by Lug {Atlantis, iv. 169). The 
tale has no serious mytbical significance. 

5. An examination of the position of the god- 
desses is important for the view here taken of 
Celtic religion. Danu (gen. Danann) is called 
‘ mother of the gods ’ {LL 105) ; and this is prob- 
ably her true position, though the genealogists 
made her a daughter of Dagda or of Delbacth. 
She may be the goddess whom Cormac {Gloss, p. 4 ) 
calls Anu and describes as ‘mater deorum hiber- 
nensium,’ deriving her name from ana, ‘plenty’ 
{*{p)an, ‘ to nourish,’ cf. panis, Stokes, US 12). 
The Cdir Anmann {IT iii. 289) calls her ‘ a goddesL 
of prosperity.’ The Paps of Anu in Kerry were 
called after her. If Danu and Anu are identical, 
the former was probably a goddess of fertility, 
an Earth-mother, from whom the gods might be 
said to have descended. She would, as an Earth- 
mother, be associated with the under world, as 
was Demeter (called ‘ Mother of the Dead ’), since 
the fruits of the earth spring from beneath the 
surface, and are the gift of the under world whence 
man had come. As the cult of the fertile earth 
was usually orgiastic, she would have periodical 
human victims, perhaps her representative. A 
reminiscence of this may be found in the Leiceter- 
shire folk-belief in ‘Black Annis,’ ^’110 devoured 
human victims and dwelt in a cave in the Dane 
Hills, like the Black Ceres of Phigalia(Zejc. County 
Folk-lore, London, 1895, p. 4). The identification 
of Anu with Annis is not certain. Danu as a god- 
dess of plenty associated with the underworld may 
be compared with Plutus, confused with Ploutos, 
god of riches. In Celtic belief, the gifts of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity in general came from the under 
world (see Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 7). Bhye 
finds the name Anu in the dat. Anoniredl{' chariot 
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of Ann ’ ?) occniring in an inscription from Vaison 
(Vancltise [Holder, J.n.]). Goddesses of fertility 
were sometimes dra'\vn through the fields in a 
vehicle (see Festivals [Celtic]; Grimm, Tout. 
Myth. 251 ff.). Cormac {Gloss. 17) also refers to 
Buanann as mother and nurse of heroes, perhaps 
a goddess whom heroes worshipped. Rhys finds 
her name in the Continental place-name Bononia 
and its later derivatives {Trans. Srd Inter. Cong. 
Hist, of Bel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 213). 

Danu is identified mth Brigit, a daughter of 
Dagda and mother of Brian, luchair, and luchar- 
bar ; hut the identification may be due to the fact 
that Brigit was a goddess of ddn, ‘knowledge.’ 
She is a goddess of poetry, revered by poets, and, 
according to Cormac (p. 23), had two sisters of the 
same name, goddesses of medicine and smith-work. 
These may he mere duplicates or local forms of 
Brigit, who, as an early culture-goddess, is the 
equivalent of the Gallo-Roman Minerva, inventor 
or manufactures and the arts (Ciesar, vi. 17). 
Her name on Gaulish and British inscriptions is 
Brigindo, Brigantia, Brigan, and Brig (Orelli, 
14.31 ; Holder, i. 534). Some of these occur in 
the territoiy of the Ilrigantes, whose eponymous 
goddess she may have been. Her cult and ritual 
passed over in part to that of St. Brigit, whose 
shrine at Kildare, enclosed by a brushwood fence 
ivithin which no male might enter, contained a 
sacred fire guarded nightly by 19 nuns in turn, 
and on the 20th by the saint iierself (Gir. Camb., 
Top. Hib. ii. 34, 48). Stokes sees in this the ritual 
of a goddess of fire, of the hearth, and in the nuns 
successors of virgin priestesses {TIG 33). She may 
be equated with the British Sul Minerva, goddess 
of hot springs, in whose temple burned perpetual 
fires (Solinus, xxii. 10). The evidence of a folk- 
survival in the "Westem Isles, in which Bride 
(= Brigit) gives an omen of the harvest on Can- 
dlemas (g.v.), may point to her being a goddess of 
fertility (Martin, Description of the W. Islands of 
Scotland^, London, 1716, p. 119). The Roman 
Vestals performed yearly rites for fertility, and 
Vesta was equated with Diana, goddess of fertility, 
at Nemi. Brigit may thus have embodied in her- 
self the functions of a cult of fertility and of fire. 
But she appears mainly as a culture-goddess, wor- 
shipped at one time perhaps exclusivdy by women 
(cf. the tabued shrine), when most primitive lore 
was in their hands, or when the early Celts, like 
the early Semites, worshipped female spirits or 
divinities rather than male spirits and gods, who 
later took their place and absorbed their functions. 
To the end, however, Brigit retained her person- 
ality. Nor were her functions as goddess of poetry, 
medicine, and smith-work ever fully taken from 
her by Ogma, Dfancecht, and Goibmu— a proof of 
her outstanding personality. 

Though the Irish gods are warriors, and there 
are special war-gods, war-goddesses are more pro- 
minent, usually as a group of three — Morrigan 
(‘great queen’ [Rhys, Hl43]), Neman, and Macha. 
At times Badb takes the place of one of these, 
or is identical with Morrigan, or her name (like 
Morrigan’s at times) is generic. Badb means ‘a 
scald-crow,’ under which form those goddesses ap- 
peared, probably from the presence of these birds 
near the slain. As Badb-catha (‘battle-Badb’), 
she is the equivalent of -athubodvce or Cathubodvce 
of an inscription from Haute-Savoie ; and this, 
with names like Boduogenos, shows that a goddess 
Bodua was known to the (Sauls (Holder, i. 841 ; 
CIL vii. 1292; Ccesar, ii. 23). The battle-crow 
is associated with Tethra the Fomorian {LU 50a), 
but Badb was consort of N6t (see above). ELse- 
where Neman is N6t’s consort (Cormac, p. 122), 
and she may be the Nemetona, consort of Mars, of 
inscriptions, e.g. nt Bath (Holder, it 714). To 


Macha were dedicated the heads of slain enemies 
— ‘Macha’s mast’ (Stokes, TIG xxxv.); and she 
is perhaps the Macha of the Cfichulainn saga, from 
whose ill-treatment resulted the ‘debility’ of the 
Ultonians. Morrigan (the 7nor- of whose name 
Stokes connects 'with mor- in ‘Fomorian’ and 
with -mare in ‘nightmare,’ explaining her name 
as ‘nightmare queen’ [DS 211; BCel xii. 128]) 
works great harm at Magtured, and proclaims the 
victory to the hills, rivers, and fairy hosts, utter- 
ing a prophecy of evil to come. She is prominent 
in the Cuchulainn saga, hostile to the hero because 
he rejects her love, yet aiding the hosts of Ulster 
and the Brown Bull, and later trying to prevent 
the hero’s death. D’Arbois identifies the three 
birds on the Tarvos Trigaranos monument of Paris 
■wdth Morrigan in her threefold manifestation as a 
bird {Les Celtes, 64 ; BCel xix. 246). The promi- 
nent position of the war-goddesses must be con- 
nected with the fact that women U’ent out to war, 
and that many prominent women in the saga— 
Scathach, Medb, Aife — are warriors like the British 
Boudicca (for female warriors — bangaisgedaig, ban- 
fcinnidi, etc. — see Meyer, Gath Finntrdga, Oxford, 
1885, p. 76 f. ; Stokes, BCel xxi. 396). ■ But they 
may once have been goddesses of fertility, whose 
functions changed with the growing warliKe char- 
acter of the Celts. Their threefold character sug- 
gests the three Matres, goddesses of fertility, and 
perhaps the change to a more direful character is 
hintea at in the Romano -British inscription nt 
Benwell to the Lamiis tribus {CIL vii. 507), since 
Morrigan’s name is glossed lamia (Stokes, US 211). 
She is identified with Ann, and is mistress of the 
Earth-god Dagda, while, nuth Badb, she expels the 
Fomorians who were destroying the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. 

Badb, whose name came to mean ‘ witch,’ is sometimes iden- 
tified with the ‘ washer of the ford,’ whose presence indicates 
death to him whose armour or varments she seems to cleanse 
{JtCel xxi. 167, 316). 

Other goddesses occur as consorts of gods ; but, 
in later folk-belief, fairy-queens, like Cleena, ruling 
over distinct territories, or witches, like Vera or 
Bern, may be goddesses of the pagan period. The 
three Matres, so popular among the Continental 
Celts, do not appear by name in Ireland ; but the 
triplication of Brigit and Morrigan, the threefold 
names of Dagda’s wife, and the fact that Ann, 
Danu, and Buanann are called ‘ mothers ’ of gods 
or heroes, may suggest that such group-goddesses 
were known. Three supernatural women, occa- 
sionally malevolent, occur in later texts and in 
folk-belief (E. Hull, p. 186 ; Meyer, Cath Finn- 
trdga, pp. 6, 13). 'The Matres were goddesses of 
fertility, who represent earlier Earth -mothers. 
Such goddesses are often goddesses of love, and 
the prominence given to the goddesses among the 
side, and the fact that they are often called Bifnd, 

‘ White Women,’ like the three fairies who else- 
where represent the Matres, and that they freely 
offer themselves to mortals, may connect them with 
this group of goddesses. 

6. While our knowledge of the Tnatha De 
Danann is based on a series of mythic tales, etc., 
that of the gods of the Continental Celts, apart 
from a few notices in classical authors or elsewhem, 
comes from inscriptions. But, as far as can be 
judged, though the names of the divinities in the 
two groups seldom coincide, their functions rnust 
have been much alike, and their origins certainly 
the same. The Tuatha D6 Danann were Natme- 
divinities of light, growth, and agricnlture — their 
symbols and possessions suggestive of fertility. 
They were also divinities of culture, of crafts, and 
of war. It is extremely probable that thereyere 
many other gods in Ireland besides those mentioned 
here, and that the latter were not worshipped all 
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over Ireland. Generally speaking, in Ganl there 
were many local gods with similar functions, hut 
with different names. The same phenomenon 
doubtless occurred in Ireland. Perhaps the dif- 
ferent names given to Manannan, Dagda, and 
others were simply local names of similar gods, 
one of whom assumed prominence and attracted 
to himself the names and myths of the others. 
So, too, the identity of Brimt and Danu might be 
explained thus. We read mso, in the texts or gods 
of territories, of the ‘god of Connaught,’ or the 
‘god of Ulster,’ and these were apparently local 
divinities ; or of the ‘ god (or goddess) of Druidism’ 
— perhaps a divinity worshipped by Druids ex- 
clusively, and thus another example of a god of 
a special class of men (Leahy, i. 60, 62, 138 ; LV 
1246 ; LL 347c). The origin of the divinities may 
he songht in the primitive cult of the Earth per- 
sonified as a fertile oeing, and in that of vegetation- 
and com-spirits and the vague spirits^ of Nature in 
all its aspects. Some of these were stiU worshipped 
after the more personal divinities had been evolved. 
Though animal-worship was certainly not lacking 
in Ireland, divinities who are anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier animal-gods are less in evidence 
than on the Continent. The divinities of culture, 
of crafts, of war, and of departments of Nature 
must have slowly assumed the definite personality 
assigned them in Irish religion. But probably they 
already possessed that to a greater or less extent 
before the Goidels brought their cult to Ireland. 
The evidence of Irish mythology, as far as concerns 
goddesses, points to what has already been said 
regarding the evolution of Celtic religion. The 
prominence of these goddesses, their position as 
mothers of Divine groups, and their functions with 
respect to fertility, culture, and war cannot be 
overlooked, and, taken in connexion with the evi- 
dence which -will be furnished in the section on 
‘Totemism,’ p. 297 (cf. FESTiVAliS [Celtic]), seem 
to point to their priority in time and in importance 
to the gods. 

VI. Britjsb divinities.— O n\j the vaguest 
conception of the fimctions of the divinities of the 
Brythons can be obtained from the sources already 
indicated (§ I.). The gods have been euhemerized, 
the incidents in which they figure are Marchen 
episodes, or, where they are the dibris of old 
nwths, they are treated in a romantic spirit. The 
Mabinogion and similar tales were probably com- 
osed by welding local legends, long after the gods 
ad ceased to be worshipped. The Mabinogion 
reveals three Divine groups — the Pwyll, Pryueri, 
Bhiannon group, the Llyr group, and the D6n 
group. 

I. The Mabinogi of Pwyll. — ^This is divided 
into three sections. (1) Pwyll exchanges person- 
alities with Arawn, king. of Annwfn (Elysium), 
for a year, and conquers his rival Hafgan. For 
this ho is called Penn Annwfn (‘ Head of Annwfn ’). 
Thus he may he regarded as lord of Elysium him- 
self in local belief, though in the story he figures 
as king of the territory of Dyved. (2) There foUows 
the incident of Pwyll’s meeting with Rhiannon, 
daughter of Heveidd Hen or the ‘Ancient’ — per- 
haps some old god. The whole incident, with that 
of the marriage of Pwyll, regarded as a mortal, 
to Bhiannon, a supernatural being, is simply the 
Marchen formula of the Fairy Bride. (3) This 
section, with the incidents of the disappearance of 
Bhiannon’s child, her consequent degradation, and 
the child’s recovery, closely resembles the Marchen 
formula of the Abandoned wife. The child is called 
Pryderi, and he reappears in the Mabinogion of 
Branwen and of Manaivyddan, bestowing on the 
latter his mother Bhiannon. In the Mabinogi of 
Math he is king of Dyved, and is robbed of sivine 
given to him by Arawn. But in a Triad these 


swine are brought from Annwfn by Pwyll and 
given to Pendaran, Pryderi’s foster-father, P^den 
acting as their herd (Loth, ii. 247). In (Jeltic 
belief, animals useful to man come from the gods’ 
land, and are given to men by the gods or stolen 
from them (Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § y). Pwyll 
thus appears as one bringing such animals from the 
gods’ land. But, since he and Pryderi are undoubt- 
edly old gods, and since Gwydion, a culture-hero, 
steals the sivine from Pryden, both were probably 
lords of the Other-world in the old mythology. This 
older m 3 rth is preserved in the Taliesin poems, which 
tell how Arthur stole the mystic cauldron of Penn 
Annwfn (Pii'yll), and how Gweir (Gwydion) was 
imprisoned in Caer Sldi (Annwfn), and entered it 
‘through the messenger of Pwyll and Pryderi’ 
(Skene, i. 264). Elsewhere Caer Sldi is connected 
with Mananyddan and Pryderi — perhaps a local 
myth which made Manawyddan father of Pryderi 
(Skene, i. 276). Thus Pwyll and Pryderi are lords 
of Elysium, and may at one time have been gods 
of fertility. Rhiannon was an early Celtic goddess 
of great importance, as her name ( = *Rigantona, 

‘ great queen ’) suggests. Anwyl (ZCP i. 288) sup- 
poses that a local myth may have made her the 
Mufe of Teymon (= *Tigemonos, ‘king’), who dis- 
covered her lost child, with the latter as their son. 
Nutt regards her as Pryderi’s mother hy Mana- 
wyddan, in the earlier form of the myth (Bran, ii. 
17). A Rhiannon saga must be postulated, or there 
may have been more than one local Rigantona, 
fused later into the Rhiannon of the Mabinogi. 
Like other Celtic goddesses, she may have been 
associated with fertility. 

2 . The Llyr group. — This group is associated 
with the former, and seems to he opposed to the 
D6n group. Its members are Llyr, his sons Bran 
and Manaivyddan, their sister Branwen, and their 
half-brothers Nissyen and Evnissyen, sons of Llyr’s 
wife Penardim, daughter of Beli, by a previous 
marriage. Their story is told in the Mabinogion 
of Branwen and of Manawyddan (see Nutt’s criti- 
cism of the former, FLB v. 1 ff.). 

Llyr is the equivalent of the Irish sea-god Ler, 
and is perhaps a compound of three Llyra men- 
tioned m Welsh literature (Loth, i. 298, ii. 243; 
Geofl’rey of Monmouth, ii. 11). He is a sea-god, 
but is confused with Llfidd Llaw Ereint (= Ir. 
Nuada, and Nodens). Geoffrey’s Llyr, father of 
Cordelia (Kreiddylad), becomes Llftdd, father of 
Kreiddylad, in Kulhwch and Olwen (Loth, i. 224), 
while Llftdd, one of the three notable prisoners of 
Prydein in Kulhwch, is replaced by Llyr in the 
Triad of these prisoners (ct. Loth, i. 265, ii. 215, 
244). The suggestion has been made that Llyr 
and Llftdd (Nodens) were origmally identical, just 
as in Irish texts Manannan is now called son of 
Ler, now son of Alloid (perhaps = Llfidd [Skene, 
i. 81 ; Rhys, Academy,^ 7th Jan. 1882]). But the 
confusion may be accidental, and it is doubtful 
whether Nodens was a sea-god. 

Llyr’s prison is said in a late Triad to have been that ol 
Eurosswjd, the father of his stepsons. Perhaps his Imprison* 
mcnt was the result of his abduction of Eurossi«7d*g wue, but 
we do not hear of such an incidenU Geoffrey (it 11-14) makes 
Llyr a king of Britain, and tells the story of his daughters, later 
ImniortaUzed by Shakespeare. He adds that he was buried at 
Caer Uyr (Leicester), in a vault built in honour of Janus. Hence 
Rhys (AL 131) regards Llyr as the equivalent of the Celtic 
Hiroater, represented on monuments with more than one face, 
and as tJje lord of a dark underworld. But this is not substan- 
tiated, and there is no evidence that Llyr, a sea-god, was a cod 
of a w'orld of darkness. The Celtic Pispater was rather a cod of 
the undcrearth conceived as the source of fertility— a bright 
world, not one of gloom. 

Manawyddan is the equivalent of the Irish sea- 
god and lord of Elysium, Manannan ; and the poet’s 
words in the Black Book, ‘ deep was his counsel,’ 
probably refer to his Divine traits (Skene, i. 262). 
The reference in the Triads to his being one of the 
three golden cordwainers recaUs his practising 
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that and other crafts in the Mahinogi, as ■well as 
his superior skill, while his instructing Pryderi in 
these crafts might be paralleled W Manannan’s 
position as patron of Diarmaid. fl^e is associated 
•with the Other'-world in a TaZiesin poem (see above), 
and it is possible that his position in the Mahinogi 
as a great craftsman and grower of com may result 
from the idea that all culture came from the gods’ 
land. If local myth rerarded him and Ehiannon 
as a Divine pair -with Pryderi as their son, this 
would give point to his deliverance of Ehiannon 
and Pryderi from their magic imprisonment as 
related in the Mahinogi (see Nutt, Bran, ii. 17, 
but cf. Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127), while Ehiannon’s 
magical appearance to Pw’yll would be paralleled 
by the similar appearances of goddesses from 
Elysium in Irish story, if she was associated Avith 
Manawyddan as lord of Elysium. Manawyddan 
is made one of Arthur’s warriors in Kvlhwm, and 
helps to capture the Twrch Trwyth (Loth, i. 208, 
280), just as other local gods are later draAvn into 
the heroic Arthur saga. 

Bendegeit Vran, or ‘ Bran the Blessed ’ — a title 
probably derived from paganism— appears first as 
a huge being, realistically described; and these 
allusions to his great size may be an archaic method 
of signalizing his divinity. His second appearance 
in the Mahinogi is as the Urdawl Ben, or ‘ Noble 
Head,’ entertaining its guardians and, ivhen buried, 
protecting the country from invasion, until Arthur, 
relying on his O'wn power, uncovered the head 
(Triads [Loth, ii. 217-19]; for obscure references 
to this Mah., see Book of Taliesin, xiv. [Skene, i. 
274]). Ehys regards Bran as a dark dirinity, and 
equates him, as a huge being sitting on the rock 
at Harlech, -with the Gaulish squatting god Cer- 
nunnos, and his head -with the sculptured heads of 
the same god, Avhile his Avading across to Ireland 
signifies his crossing the dark waters to Hades (HL 
90 S’. ; and, for his Welsh equh'alents to Bran, all 
regarded as ‘dark’ gods, see AL, ch. 11). Cer- 
nunnos, however, is a god of fertility (as his menu* 
ments shoAv), of the bright underworld whence all 
things spring forth, ana Avhither the dead pass to 
immortal bliss. There is nothing ‘dark’ in his 
character, as there Avould be in that of a god of 
darkness and blight ; rather is he one of the lords 
of life. Nor is there any sinister or dark aspect in 
the presentation of Bran. Ireland in the Mahinogi 
need not mean Hades, since its occurrence there is 
probably due to the proximity of Anglesey, the 
locality of BranAven’s legend, to its coast, and also 
to the interpretation of a mythico- historic con- 
nexion of Wales and Ireland. If Bran is a double 
of Cemunnos, he is a god of the fertile under 
world. But he may have been regarded locally 
as a lord of Elysium, as various incidents in the 
tale suggest. In presence of his head, time passes 
like a dream; feasting and merriment prevail, 
sorrow is forgotten ; and these are characteristics 
of Elysium, Avhile the tabued door, which, when 
opened, brings remembrance of sorrow, jls also sug- 
gestive of Sysium tabus (see Blest, Abode of 
[Celtic]). The mysterious Bran who fought on the 
side of the lord of Annwfn at the mythic battle of 
Godeu, may have been the Bran of the Mahinogi, 
and another form of AraAvn. The protection of 
the land by the buried head reflects actual custom 
and belief regarding the heads of bodies of dead 
Avarriors, or of the power of a Divine ima^ or 
sculptured head (see § XIII. 2 ). In the Bran 
is enhcmerized ns a king (cf. Triads [Loth, ii. ^5], 
Avhere he is one of the three founders and lawrivers 
of Prydein). In GeofJrey (iii. Iff.) he is probably 
Brennius, who quarrels Avith his brother Belipus 
stout the croAvn, and, after their reconciliation, 
leads an army to Eome and conquers it. (In the 
Welsh version the brothers are called Bran and 


Beli.) Bran is here confused Avith Brennus, who 
led the Gauls in the sack of Eome. Belinus may 
have been suggested by the god Belenos and by 
Beli, father of Llflidd (see below). Geofirey also 
speaks of the gate on the banks of the Thames, 
called ‘Billingsgate’ after Belinus, and of his ashes 
preserved in a tower on the gate. This may he a 
reminiscence of some local cult of Belenos at this 
spot. Bran was also transformed into a Christian 
saint, one of the three inspired kings of Prydein, 
who brought the faith to the Cymry, after haring 
been hostage for his son CaradaAvc at Ilome for 
seven years (Triads [Loth, ii. 284]). CarndsAvo 
was probably a war-god, confused -with the historic 
Caractacus carried captive to Eome. Hence the 
latter AA’as associated Avith Bran, Avhose epithet 
‘blessed’ led to the supposition that he Avas a 
saint. Hence, too, Bran^ family was looked upon 
as one of the three saintly families of Prydein, and 
Welsh saints Avere frequently held to be his de- 
scendants (Triads [Loth, ii. 257]; Eees, Welsh 
Saints, 1836, p. 77). Bran may be the equivalent 
of the Irish Brian discussed above, or, more prob- 
ably, of a Bran, brother of Manannan, mentioned 
in Irish myth. 

Branwen or BronAven, ‘ Avhite bosom,’ as daughter 
of a sea-god, miw also have been associated AA-itli 
the sea as ‘ the Venus of the northern sea ’ (Elton, 
p. 291)— a goddess of love (and therefore, probably, 
of fertility), if she is the Brangwaine Avho, in later 
romance, gives a love-potion to Tristram. As a 
goddess of fertility, the cauldron, symbol of a cult 
of fortuity (see Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 6 (/)), 
which is only indirectly connected Avith her in the 
Mahinogi, may have been more prominently her 
property in an older m 3 ^h. This cauldron origin- 
ally came from a Avater-world, such as may have 
been the region Avith Avhich she Avas associated— 
the ]^sium under the Avaves. 

3 . The Don group. — This is met Avith mainly in 
the Mahinogi of Math, son of MathonAvy — a com- 
plex of several independent tales. Its personages 
are Gwydion, GilvaethAvy, Govannon, Arianrhod, 
and her chUdren Dylan and Llew. But in Kulhwch 
another son of D 6 n, Amaethon, is mentioned (Loth, 
i. 240). 

D 6 n, though regarded by some Avriters as male, 
is called Math’s meter (Loth, i. 134), and is prob- 
ably to be equated Avitb Ir. Danu, mother of the 
Tuatha Dd Danann, whUe her chUdren are in part 
the doubles of some of these. D 6 n must thus have 
been a goddess of fertUity and culture. She is 
called ‘ wise ’ in a Taliesin poem ; in another her 
court is mentioned (Skene, 1 . 297, 350). In later 
folk-belief the constellation Cassiopeia was called 
her court (Guest, Mah. iii. 255). Dfln’s consort is 
never mentioned, but in the Triads a woman called 
Arianrhod, perhaps D 6 n’s daughter, is daughter 
of Beli. 

Assuming Beli to be DAn’s husband, Rhys (Bh BO ff.) equates 
him with the Irish Bile, ancestor of the Mliesians, and regards 
him as lord of a dark underworld. Hence, also, connecting 
DAn’s name with words meaning ‘death’ or ‘darkness,’ he 
makes her a goddess of death. The Irish Bile is never asso- 
ciated with Danu, as this equation would require, nor is bis 
kingdom of Spain necessarily the dark nether world (see BI/BST, 
Abode or (OelticJ, § s). If DAn, like most Celtic goddesses, was 
a local goddess of fertility, she was associated with life, not 
death, with the undereartb as a region of plenty and light. 

Math, or Math lien, ‘the Ancient’ (Skene, i. 
286), is lord of GAvyned, and probably an old local 
god of that region. In the Triads and poems, as 
Avell as in the Mahinogi, he appears chiefly as a 
mighty magician, teaching his magic to GAvydion 
(Loth, ii. 229, 257 ; Skene, i. 269, 281, 299). But his 
character is more than that of a magician. He is 
lienevolent and inst, punishing Avhere Avrong liM 
been done, and snoAving kindness to the Avronged, 
These traits may have been his_ as a god, or 
reflected upon him as exemplifying the Celtic 
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ideal kingly qualities (for Math as a Celtic Pluto, 
see Rhys, Lects. on Welsh Phil., 1877, p. 414). 

Gwydion is also a past-master of magic, especi- 
ally in the arts of producing things hy enchantment 
and shape-shifting, and these are also the subject 
of a Taliesin poem, while Taliesin refers to his 
enchantment hy Gwydion (Skene, i. 296, 281). 
He is a supreme bard in the Mahinogi, and, if 
he is the Gweir who was imprisoned in the Other- 
world and thus became a bard (Skene, i. 204), all 
this is significant in view of the probable deriva- 
tion of his name from a root vet giving words 
meaning ‘ saying ’ or ‘ poetry,’ inth cognates like 
Ir. fdith, ‘diviner,’ ‘prophet,’ or ‘poet,’ Ger. 
Wuth, ‘rage’ (Rhys, UL 276). Guwdion, who 
receives his haidic art from the gods’ land, is the 
ideal fdith, and the god of those who practised 
divination, pr^hecy, and poetry. Although in 
the Mahinogi, Pryderi, whose swine he steals, is a 
mortal, yet he is really a god, and these animals 
are stolen from him as such. Hence Givydion is a 
culture-hero bringing gHts from the gods’ land to 
men. The more primitive version is probably pre- 
served in the poem where Gweir’s raid is made on 
Caer Sidi (=Elysium) ; ho is apparently unsuc- 
cessful, and is imprisoned. Perhaps, as one of the 
three cow-herds oif Piydein {Tria^ [Loth, ii. 296]), 
he was also regarded as the bringer of cows to men. 
Possibly, too, he was the anthropomorphic form of 
an old swine-god, the animal being later associated 
with him. The sivine is one of the forms into 
which Math transforms him, and the places at 
which he rests Pryderi’s swine — Mochdrev, Moch- 
nant [moeh, ‘ swine’) — may have been local centres 
of a swine-cult, while the references to the resting 
of the svine there would be an mtiological myth 
explaining w^ they were so called, after the cult 
had ceased. Gwydion’s marie has a tric^, deceit- 
ful aspect, and a poem speiiKs of his vicious muse, 
though also ‘in his life there was counsel ’ (Skene, 
i. 299, 631). His relation with his sister, inferred 
rather than expressed, is on a parallel with other 
incest incidents^ in Celtic story, for example, 
Arthur’s with his sister Gwyar, and may reflect 
some early custom preserved in the royal house. 
In later folk-belief the Milky Way was called Caer 
Gwydion, and a story was told how he pursued 
Blodeuwedd along it (Morris, Celt. Remains, 1878, 
p. 231). 

BhysfHi 2S3ff.) equates Gwydion and Odinn, and regards 
them as Celtic and Teutonic aspects of a hero common to the 
period of Celto-Teutonic unity. But it is doubtful wbetherall 
the alleged parallels can be maintained, or are more than might 
he looked for in the myths of any divinity. 

In Kulhwch, among the tasks imposed on its 
hero is that of tilling a piece of ground so wild 
that none but Amaethon, son of D6n, corid till it, 
but ‘ he will not follow thee of his own accord, 
and thou canst not force him’ (Loth, i. 240). 
Amaethon (Cym. amaeth, ‘ ploughman,’ Gaul. 
ambactos, from *ambiahtos, ‘ messenger,’ ‘ servant’) 
may have been a divinity associated with agricul- 
ture, perhaps an anthropomorphic com-spirit. He 
appears also as a culture-hero who caught a roe- 
buck and whelp belonging to Arawn, king of 
Annwfn {Myv. Arch. i. 107), or, in a Triad, a 
bitch, a roe, and a lapwing (Loth, ii. 259). The 
reference to the lapwing is obscure ; but, as far as 
dog and deer are concerned, Amaethon brings 
them from the gods’ land to men. Possibly they 
may have been representatives of the com-spirit, 
ana so connected with the god if he were a cora- 
divinity. Or they may have been worshipful 
animals, of which Amaethon became the anthro- 
pomorphic form, while they in turn became his 
Sobols — a later myth telling how he had brought 
them from Annwfn. 

Several of the incidents told of Llew Llaw 
Gyffes in the Mahinogi are little more than 
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Marchen formulse. But his transformation into 
an eagle may be a hint that he had once been a 
bird-divinity. His disguise as a shoemaker is 
referred to in a Triad, while another speaks of 
him as one of the three ruddvoawc whose foot- 
prints caused the herbage to wither for a year 
(Loth, ii. 250, 231). Like other gods, he was 
euhemerized, and his death must have been re- 
counted in story, for the ‘Verses of the Graves’ 
refer to his sepriohre, and add * he was a man who 
never gave iustice (or trath’) to any one ’ (Skene, 
i. 314). This suggests that he had come to be 
regarded in an unpleasant light, unless ‘ tmth ’ is 
a reference to his disguises. 

Rhys {HL 408) regards ‘ Llew ’ as a mistake for 
‘Lieu,’ which he connects with words meaning 
‘light.’ He equates him with Ir. Lug, whose 
name he also takes to mean ‘light,’ and he makes 
both of them sun-gods. Llaw Cfgffes he equates 
with Lug’s epithet Idm-fada, ‘long hand,’ giving 
it the same meaning, though the title is given to 
Llew in the Mah. because of his sureness of hand. 
Loth (BCel X. 490) considers that the change of 
Llew into Lieu, ‘ light,’ is not convincing. There 
is nothing in Llew’s story which points to his being 
a sun-god. 

Khys’s further Interpretation of Lup’s birth from Ethnea, 
daughter of Balor, his nurture hy Gavida (Goibniu) the smith, 
and hia slaying of Balor, as paralleled by mew’s history, is not 
convincing. He equates Balor with Beli, but Llew does not 
slay his grandfather as does Lug, nor does Govannon the smith 
nurture Llew. Thus the equation (HI, S19) _ie true only in the 
correspondence of Govannon to Gavida, while in an older ver- 
sion of the Irish story, Uanannan, not Gavida, nurtures Lug. 
Other incidents— Llew’s misfortune at the hands of Blodeu- 
wedd’s lover (the sun overcome by darkness) and Blodeuwedd’s 
transiormation by Gwydion into an owl, the bird of darkness 
(dawn becoming dusk or gloaming) — are thus interpreted in 
terms of sun-mjths (Hit 884). They ore probably the dibris of 
ildrchen incidents, not true parts of Llew’s mythology. More- 
over, if Llew is a sun-god equivalent to Lug, why is he not 
associated with the August festival which in Wales corresponds 
to Lughnasadh in Ireland? Thus, whatever mew’s functions 
were, his character as a sun-god is not supported, unless the 
Triad telerenoe to his scorching the herbage be regarded as the 
withering of vegetation by the sun's heat. 

According to the Mahinogi, Dylan, as soon as 
he was bom and baptized, rushea off to the sea, 
talcing its natnre. ‘ Hence he was called Dylan 
Eit Ton (“son of the wave ”). Never wave broke 
under him.' His death at the hands of his uncle 
Govannon was lamented by the waves, which 
sought to avenge him, and his grave is ‘ where the 
wave makes a sullen sound’ (Skene, ii. 145, i. 310). 
But his name and description suggest that he is 
the waves themselves, while two Taliesin poems 
call him ‘son of the sea’ or ‘of the lyave^; and 
this is supported by popular belief, which regards 
the noise of the waves pressing into the Conway as 
Ms dying groans (Skene, i. 282, 288 ; Rhys, ffL 
387). Probably Dylan was a local sea-god, and 
the Mahinogi references are the ddhris of myths 
explaining the connexion of an anthropomorphic 
sea-god — ^formerly the sea itself — with Arianrhod 
and his murder by Govannon. 

Rhys’s explanation of Dylan as a dark divinity, his rush to 
the sea as darkness * hjdng away to lurk in the sea,* and his 
death os the equivalent of that of the Fomorian Euaddn at the 
hand of Goibmu (HL SS7), while Dylan and Uew are respec- 
tively darkness and light, children of a dawn-goddess, is in 
agreement with his scheme of mj-thoiogical interpretation. 
But there is no hint that Dylan has dark traits— he is described 
as blond, and his death is lamented, not praised. 

Arianrhod (‘silver wheel’) is called one of the 
three blessed ladies of Prydein [Triads [Loth, ii. 
263]), tliough her position in the Mabinap os 
Gwydion’s sister-mistress, passing herseK ofl as a 
virgin, is in contradictiem with the title. Perhaps 
she was worshipped as a rirgin-goddess, while 
myth gave her a different character ; or if, like 
other Celtic goddesses, she was an Earth-goddess, 
she may have had the double character of Artemis 
— a chaste virgin and a fnutful mother. In later 
belief she is associated with the constellation 
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Corona Borealis, vrhicli is called Caer Arianrhod 
(Guest, iii. 256). 

‘Arianrhod* is a place-name which has become a personal 
name, hy taking the name ol the goddess’s castle, Oaer Arlan- 
rhod, in the sense of ' Arianrhod's Castle.' Her real name is 
unknown. 

Govannon the smith is referred to in Kulhvseh 
as one whose help must be obtained by the hero 
to wait at the furrow’s end to cleanse the iron of 
the plough (Loth, i. 240). Whatever meaning nnder- 
liea this is unknown. His name (from Cymric gof, 
‘ smith ’) suggests that, like Ir. Goibniu, he was a 
god of smiths, and he is referred to in a Taliesin 
poem as an artificer (Skene, i. 286-7). 

A. The family of Beli. — Beli has four sons — 
Lludd, Caswallawn, Llevelys, and Nynngaw — 
and, in the 3Iab. of Branwen, Caswallawn takes 
Mssession of the kingdom in Bran’s absence. 
Geoffiey (iii. 20) makes Heli the father of Lud, 
Cassibellaun, and Nennius, while Beli or Belinus 
is brother and opponent of Brennius (iii. 1 ), though 
another Belinus is general and counsellor of Cassi- 
hellaun (iy. 3). Here Caswallawn is confused with 
the historic Cassivellaunus, opponent of Csesar, as 
ho is in the Triads (Loth, ii. 210). Perhaps Beli 
is the god Belenos of the inscriptions, and all 
Geofirey’s references may be to him or to persons 
called by his name. The hostility of Caswallaivn 
to the race of Llyr may be hinted at in the hostility 
of Belinus and Brennius. Whether any mythic 
significance underlies this is doubtful, and it may 
hint rather at the rivalry of hostile tribes or of 
Goidel and Brython (Anwyl, ZGP i. 287). If Beli 
is a form of Belenos, ho would be a god of healing 
and light — perhaps a sun-god — since Belenos is 
eqnated with Apollo, but there is some evidence 
connecting him with the sea— Hiso Beli, ‘ the cattle 
of Beli,’ are the waves, and Gwirawt Veli, ‘the 
liquor of Beli,’ is brine. In the Triads he is 
beneficent (Loth, ii. 278). Elsewhere he is im- 
plored as ‘victorious Beli . . . that will preserve 
the qualities of the honey -isle of Beli’ (Skene, 
i. 431). These references do not support Ehys’s 
theory that Beli is a ‘dark’ god. 

Caswallawn is a ‘war-king’ (Triads [Loth, ii. 
283]), and he was probably a war-god after whom 
chiefs and kings were called. His personality is 
lost in that of Cassivellaunus — perhaps a leader 
bearing his name. Other Triads appear to mingle 
the debris of his myths with the pseudo-history of 
the native chief (Loth, ii. 209, 249 ; Ifyv. Arch. 
403). 

Llfidd Llaw Ereint is_ the equivalent of Tr. 
Nuada Argetlam, a primitive *Nodcns Lam-argen- 
tfos(‘ silver hand’) having become through allitera- 
tion *Lodcns Lam-argentios, resulting in LI Odd 
Llaw Ereint, while the older form gave a personage 
called Nudd (Rhys, HL 125 ; Loth, i. 265). A clear 
distinction is, however, drawn between Llfidd and 
Nudd, e.g. Gwyn son of Nudd is the lover of Kreid- 
dylad, daughter of Llfidd (Loth, i. 269 ; Skene, i. 
293). Llfidd Llaw Ereint is j)robably the Llfidd, 
son of Beli, whose kingdom m the tale of LlUdd 
and Llevelys is subjected to three plagues : (1) the 
Coranians ; (2) a shriek on May eve which makes 
all land, animals, and women barren; (3) the 
mysterious disappearance of a year’s supply of 
food. Llfidd rids his kingdom of the authors of 
these plagues. This and Llfidd’s liberality in 
giving meat and drink may point to his earlier 
character as a god of growth (for the tale, see 
Guest, iii. 295(17; Loth, i. 173(17; and cf. Rhys, 
II L 606). London was called Caer Ludd because 
Llfidd rebuilt its walls (Geoffrey, iii. 20), and his 
name is still found in ‘Ludgate Hill,’ where he 
was buried. Probably the mace was a centre of 
bis cult. For Nodens, see § V. 4 . 

The Coranians nro a hostile race o( warriors In the Triads 
(Loth, li. 274), but they are ohriously superhuman. Their 


name may bo connected with cor, ‘pygmiy.’ The plagues may 
correspond to the hostility of the Fomorians to the Tuatha D4 
Danann, since by two of them fertility and plenty are destroyed. 
The story may be based on earlier mj-ths of beings hostile to 
growth and fecundity. The second plague occurs on May-day, 
and in a Triad the plague of the Coranians becomes that of 
March Molaen on May Ist (Loth, ii. 278). March may corre- 
spond with the Fomorian More who levied a sacrifldai tax on 
Sambain. But it is not clear why the plagues should be worst 
at the beginning of summer, when the powers of growth are 
commencing their ascendancy. 

More prominent than Nudd is his son Gwyn, 
whose name, like ‘Fionn,’ means ‘white’ or 
‘fair.’ His fight Avith Gwythur for Kreiddylad 
may point to nis being a god of fertility (§ V. 4 ) ; 
but, if so, he must have become a god of war and 
the chase, since his character in a poem of the 
Black Book is that of a great warrior (Skene, i. 
293). He was also associated with Annwfn, and 
became, in popular belief, a king of fairyland, like 
the Tuatha He Danann. This is seen in the legend 
of S. CoUen summoned to the court of Gwyn, king 
of Annwfn on Glastonbury Tor, where he saw a 
Avonder-land, not unlike that of the Irish Elysium, 
which disappeared Avhen he sprinkled holy water 
(Guest, iii. 325). The story may recall the hostility 
of Christian missionaries to the cult of Givyn, and 
this may account for the fact that he is also 
associated with Annwfn in its later sense of ‘ hell,’ 
and hunts the souls of the ivicked (Rhys, AZ 155). 
A sentence in Kulhwch mediates between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of Giyyn, for in 
him ‘ God has placed the force of the demons of 
Annwfn (here="hell”) to hinder them from de- 
stroying the people of this world’ (Loth, i. 253). 
In the Triads, Givyn is a mighty astrologer, like 
GAvydion (I-oth, ii, 297). 

fi. The Cfc*Tidwen cycle. — Save for a reference to 
Taliesin as a bearer of Bran’s head, the 3Iabinogion 
does not mention this group, Avhich is found in the 
16th cent. Hanes Taliesin (from materials of far 
older date) and in the poems of the Book of 
Taliesin. These poems frequently refer to the 
D6n, Llyr, and PAvyll groups. The explanation 
may be that all these Avere local gods Avith local 
myths, that the CerridAven cycle was more purely 
Brythonic, and that, after the redaction of the 
3Iabinogion, all the groups Avere mingled in other 
tales, of Avhich the poetic references are the 
reflexion. 

Avagddu, son of CerridAven (Avife of Tegid Voel, 
AA’ho dAvelt in Lake Tegid), is so ugly that his 
mother resolves to boil for him a cauldron of 
inspiration as a compensation. GAvion Each is set 
to stir it, and by accident obtains the gift of 
inspiration intended for Avagddu. He flees, pur- 
sued by CerridAven, and the flight is told in terms 
of the 3Iarchen fonnula of the Transformation 
Combat, Finally, GAvion, as a grain of Avheat, is 
SAvalloAved by CerridAven as a hen. She gives birth 
to him and casts him into the sea, where he is 
found by Elphin and called Taliesin (‘Radiant 
BroAv ’). He becomes a bard. The story (for Avhich 
see Guest, iii, 356 ff.) is thus connected Avith tlie 
sporadic Celtic idea of re-birth (see Transmigra- 
tion). The cauldron, Cerridwen as an inspired 
poetess, and Taliesin’s gift of shape-shifting are 
referred to in tlie poems, and in one of them 
Cerridwen’s hostility to Taliesin and his gift seem 
already to have been stereotyped in the 3Iarchen 
formula so evident in the prose Hanes Taliesin 
(Skene, i. 532). The CerridAven saga aa’os probably 
composed in a district lying to the south of the 
estuary of the Dyfi (AnAA-yl, ZCP i._293). 

Cerridwen and Tegid, dAvelling in Lake Tegid, 
arc divinities of the under-AA-ater Elysium, and the 
cauldron is the Elysian mystic cauldron, alst 
associated AAdth a AA-ater-AVorld in the 3fab. of 
Branwen (Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 6 {/))■ 
Taliesin has a ‘chair’ in Caer Sidi (Elysium), and 
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seeks to defend it against Cerridwen’s cauldron 
(Skene, i. 275). The poems describe Cerridwen as 
a goddess of inspiration and poetry, probably 
■worshipped by bards, with her canldron as the 
source of inspiration. In its more primitive form 
the canldron is a symbol of a fertility cult, hence 
Cerridwen must have been a goddess of fertility, 
perhaps an Earth-mother, thus equivalent to S'. 
Brigit. Or she may have been a com-goddess, 
since she is described as a goddess of grain in the 
Black Book {Mon. Sist. Brit. 1848, i. 498, ii. 6). 
If the tradition which associates the pig with her 
is genuine, the animal would then be an earlier 
form of the com-spirit, connected at a later time 
with the corn-goddess (of. Demeter and the pig ; 
Thomas, BHIl xxxviii. 339). Gwion’s obtaining 
inspiration may be a form of the myth of the theft 
of culture from the gods’ land, though, since the 
story describes Taliesin’s birth from Cerridwen, 
other myths may have regarded him as her son, as 
Ogma was the son of Brigit. Taliesin is probably 
a god of poetic inspiration, confused with the 6th 
cent, poet Taliesin, who appears to have claimed 
identity with the god whose name he bore. His 
chair was in Caer Sldi, -with him was ‘ the inspira- 
tion of fluent and urgent song,’ and be speaks of 
his presence with the gods. Identifying himself 
with the god, he (or tne poets who •write in his 
name) describes his creation, his enchantment by 
the gods, and his numerous transformations or re- 
births (Skene, i. 263, 274 f., 276 fif., 278, 282, 286 f., 
309, 632). He also speaks of his presence with 
Arthur when the cauldron was stolen from Annwfn. 
The Taliesin myth may combine the mythologies 
of two separate gods, or, more probably, two 
aspects of this god — as a culture-hero bringing 
inspiration from the gods’ land, and as a son of the 
culture-goddess. The story may point to the 
usurping of the place of a culture-goddess by a 
god ; hence some myths would tell of her hostility 
to him, others how he was her son. The Hanes 
Taliesin would be a later commingling of such 
myths, confusing the god •with the poet. 

For Rhys's equation ol Qwion and Taliesin with Ir. Finn and 
Oisin, see HL 5B1. Fionn, however, Is not re-hom as Oisin, but 
os tiongan {LU lS3a). 

Tegid is not mentioned further. Creirwy, the 
daughter of the pair, is one who fascinates her 
lovers {Myv. Aren. 339) ; she may have been a 
goddess of love. Avagddu is obscurely referred to 
m the Taliesin poems (Skene, i. 296, 297, 626) ; his 
brother Morvran (‘ sea-crow ’) is ‘ an obstructor of 
slaughter ’ in a Triad, and at the battle of Camlan 
is thought to be a demon (Skene, ii. 459 ; Loth, i. 
209). He may have been a war-god — his name 
‘ sea-crow ’ suggesting a similarity with the Irish 
war-goddesses who appeared as birds. 

6. The Arthur group. — The attempt to find in 
the personages of Arthurian romance as a whole 
the old gods of the Brythons seems futile, while 
the attempt to tod sun and dawn myths, etc., in 
the romantic incidents of the cycle belongs to that 
mythological interpretation of saga and Mdrchen 
which is now discredited. In any case, it could 
throw little light on Celtic religion. On the other 
hand, some of its personages probably belong 
to old Divine groups, since they are already 
present in purely Welsh tales like Kvlhwch and 
in early Welsh poems which are unconnected with 
the cycle, or in Geoffrey of Monmouth. Perhaps 
a local Brythonic Arthur saga might be postulated 
in which a local Brythonic god or hero called 
Arthur was ultimately fused -with the historic 6th to 
6th cent. Arthur, while from it or from Geoffrey’s 
handling of it sprang the great romantic cycle. 
Nennius knows Arthur as a war-chief, but the 
reference to his hunting the Porous Troit (the 
Ttorch Trxoyth of Kulhwoli) suggests the mythic 


Arthur. Geofi&ey may have ^rtly rationalized 
the local saga here postulated. The main incidents 
given by him — ^Arthur’s birth due to shape-shifting 
on the part of Uther, his unfaithful n-ife Guanhu- 
mera ((Guinevere), and his final disappearance to 
Avallon (Elysium) — belong to a primitive set of 
incidents told of other Celtic heroes (Nutt, Bran, 
ii. 22 fir.). They were made the mythic framework 
surrounding the personality of AHihur as a local 
Brythonic god or hero. Hence arose the Arthur- 
saga, blendmg the historic Arthur with the god — 
a saga probably widely Icnown before the rise of 
the romantic cycle, since Arthur is alreaty a 
prominent figure in early Welsh literature. This 
Arthur of the saga drew to himself many local 
gods and heroes, who figure as his warriors in 
Kulhwch. On the other band, he is unknown to 
the Mdbinogion ; but, as its legends belong to the 
regions of Gwynedd and Dyfed, where Goidelio 
influences prevailed, this may point to the ex- 
clusion of the more purely Brytbonic saga from 
those districts. 

Taking the character of Arthur as a whole, 
before his being blended with the historic Arthur, 
he appears as the ideal hero of a local Brythonic 
tribe or tribes, as Ciichulainn or Fionn was to the 
Goidels. He may have been worshipped as a hero, 
or have been an earlier god more and more en- 
visaged as a hero. Rhys {AL 39 ff.) regards the 
early form of his name as Artor, ‘ ploughman,’ but 
possibly ■with a wider significance, and equivalent 
to that of the Gaulish Artaius, equated with 
Mercury (for a derivation from ario-s, ' bear,’ see 
MacBain, Gael. Diet. p. 357). Hence he may have 
been a god of agriculture, who became, like other 
such gods, a war-god or hero. But he was cer- 
tainly regarded also as a culture-hero, since he 
stole the magic cauldron from the gods’ land and 
tried to obtain the sutoe of March (Skene, i. 264 ; 
Loth, ii. 247) — probably the late form of a myth 
telling how Arthur, like Givydion, tried to obtain 
swine from the Divine land. He is also a bard 
(Loth, ii. 216). To this ideal hero’s story would 
be fitted the formulte of the supernatural birth and 
final disappearance to Elysium (later localized at 
Glastonbury), whence it was believed he would one 
day re-appear. See, further, art. Arthur. 

The Merlin of the romances, famed there for 
magic and shape-shifting, for his love for the Lady 
of tile Lake, and his imprisonment by her in a tree, 
a sepulchre, or a tower without walls, already 
appears in Geofirey as the child of a mortal and a 
supernatural father, selected as the -victim for the 
foundation sacrifice of Vortigern’s tower. He con- 
futes the magi (Druids), shows why the tower 
cannot be built, and utters prophecies. To him 
is attributed the removal of the Giant’s Dance 
(Stonehenge) from Ireland — an mtiological myth 
accounting for the origin of Stonehenge. Finally, 
he figures as the shape-shifter to whom is due 
Arthur’s birth (Geoff, vi. 17-19, vii., -viii. 1, 
10-12, 19). Thus he appears as a mighty magi- 
cian, and probably had a place in the early 
Arthur saga, as he is later prominent in the 
romances. Rhys regards him as a Celtic Zeus or 
the sun, because late legends tell of his disappear- 
ance in a glass house into the sea. The glass house 
is the expanse of light travelling with the sun 
(Merlin), while the Lady of the Lake Avho comes 
to him daily is a dawn-goddess. Stonehenge was 
probably a temple of the Celtic Zeus ‘ -whose late 
legendary self we have in Jlerlin ’ (HL 154, 158, 
194). Such late legends can hardly be regarded as 
affording safe basis for such views, and their 
mythological interpretation is more than doubtful. 
The sun is never the prisoner of the da-wn, ns 
Merlin is of the Lady of the Lake. Merlin is 
rather regarded as the ideal magician, perhaps 
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once a god ■worshipped W magicians or Druids, 
like the Irish dmnity of Druidism. Farther than 
this his legend does not carry us, and, as all gods 
were later regarded more or less as mamc-workers, 
this interpretation must he regarded as merely 
tentative. 

Mahon, son of Modron, is associated ■with Arthur 
in Kulhwch and the Dream of Bhonahwy. His 
name means ‘a youth,’ and he is prohahlv the 
Maponos equated with Apollo as a god of health in 
Komano-British and Gaulish inscriptions (Holder, 
ii. 314). His mother’s name, Modron, is a local 
form of Matrons ; hence she was perhaps a river- 

f oddess or one of the Matres, goddesses of fertility, 
n the Triads, Mahon is one of the three eminent 
prisoners of Prydein. To obtain his help in hunt- 
ing the magic boar his prison must be found, and 
this is done by animals, in accordance ■with a 
Mdrchen formula, while the words spoken by them 
show the long duration of his imprisonment — 
perhaps a hint of his immortality (Loth, i. 260 £F., 
280, ii. 215, 244). But he was also regarded as a 
mortal, buried at Nantlle, in Caernarvon, which, 
like Gloucester, the place of his prison, may have 
been a site of his ■widely-extended cult. 

Kei, who appears in Kulhioch and the romances, 
is probably an old god. In early Welsh poetry his 
prowess in fight is specially signalized — ‘ when he 
went to battle he fought against a hundred ’ (Skene, 
ii. 61). Hence he may have been a war- god, and 
the description of his nature in Kulhioch (‘ His 
breath lasted 9 days and 9 nights under water. 
He could remain for the same period without 
sleep. No physician could heal a wound inflicted 
by his sword. When he pleased he could make 
himself as tall as the tallest tree in the wood. 
And when it rained hardest, whatever he carried 
remained dry above and below his hand to the 
distance of ahandbreadth, so great was his natural 
heat. When it was coldest, he was as gloiving 
fuel to his companions’ [Loth, i. 225j) may be a 
description of his ‘battle-fury’ corresponding to 
that of Ciichulainn. Elton (p. 279), however, 
regards it as proof that he was a god of fire. 

In Kiilhtcch and in o late poem (Mpv, Arch . !. 17G} he is hostile 
to Arthur, and, in the latter, GwenhwjIar(whose ravlsher he may 
have been) asserts bis superiority to Arthur. Perhaps this is 
evidence of Kei’s bann^ been a god of tribes hostile to those of 
which Arthur was the hero. 

7. Hu Gadarn, the sub^'ect of ridiculous Neo- 
Druidic speculations (Davies, Myth, and Kites of 
the Druids, London, 1809), is referred to in the 
Triads as the leader of the Cymry in their wander- 
ings, the teacher of ploughing, and the inventor of 
music and song as the repository of ancient tradi- 
tions. He divided the Cymry into clans, and drew 
the avanc from Llynn Llionn (the bursting of 
which had caused a deluge) by means of his oxen, 
identified with men transformed for their sins 
(Loth, iL 271, 289, 290-291, 298-299; Guest, ii. 
349 11".). The Triads about him are of late date, 
but they may point to him as a culture-god of 
certain tribes. 

8. British gods of the monuments. — Some of 
these may be identified ■svith the personages just 
considered — Nodens with Lllldd or Nudd, Belenos 
•with Beli or Belinns, Maponos with Mahon, Taronos 
(known only on Continental inscriptions) ■with the 
Taran mentioned in Kulhwch (Loth, i. 270). Many 
others, some of them referred to in classical 
writings, have no place in the literature. Thus 
Andrasta is described by Dio Cassius (Ixii. 6) as a 
goddess of ■victory supplicated by Boudicca, Sul 
is equated with Minerva at Bath, and is a goddess 
of warm springs (Solinus, xxii. 10). Others are 
Hpona, the horse-goddess, whose cult was wide- 
spread on the Continent ; Brigantia, perhaps the 
Irish Brigit; Belisama, the name of the Mersey in 
Ptolemy (iL 3. 2), but known as a goddess in 


Gaulish inscriptions. Many inscriptions also refer 
to the Matres. Several gods are equated with 
Mars, and were probably local or tribal war-god^ 
Camulos, kno^wn also on the Continent and per- 
haps to be equated ■with Cumal, father of Fionn ; 
Bdatucadros, ‘comely in slaughter’; Coddius, 
Corotiacus, Barrex, Tutatis, and Totatis (perhaps 
the Teutates of Lucan’s Fharsal. i. 444, from *teuta, 
‘tribe’ or ‘people’). Others are equated with 
Apollo in his character as a god of healing— 
Anextiomarus (kno-wn also at Le Mans), Grannos 
(in an inscription at Musselburgh, but found in 
many Continental inscriptions), Arvalus (also 
equated ■with Saturn), Mogons, etc. (for these see 
Holder, s.y.). Most of these, and many others 
occurring in isolated inscriptions, were probably 
local gods, though some, as is seen by their occur- 
rence on the Continent, had a wider popularity. 
In the case of the latter, however, some of the 
inscriptions may be due to Gaulish soldiers quar- 
tered in Britain. 

British divinities and the Tuatha D6 Danaun. 
bn may be equated irith Danu, Govannon irith 
Goibniu, Llew ivith Lug, Llyr with Ler, Mana- 
■wyddan with Manannan, Bran with Bron, brother 
of Manannan {.RCel xvi. 143), Llfldd or Nudd with 
Nuada (Nodens). But there is a further general 
resemblance of the groups to the Tuatha D6 
Danann. They are enhemerized as kings, queens, 
heroes, and heroines, etc., while in Geoffrey and 
the Chronicles a definite period is given to their 
reigns or lives, or, again, they re-appear as saints. 
They are subject to death, and their tombs are 
referred to. Some are regarded as fairies, others 
as_ magicians. Thus they exactly resemble the 
Irish gods as they appear in the texts, though the 
degradation of their personalities and of their 
m^hs is more complete in "Wales, and the litera- 
ture which treats of them is less copious. There is 
also a general likeness in the functions of the two 
series. They are associated with growth and 
fertility, with departments of Nature, ■with war, 
and with tlie arts of culture ; and some of them are 
gods of local Other-worlds. In Wales, too, as in 
Gaul and Ireland, certain goddesses seem to have a 
rominent and independent position — perhaps a 
int of their pre-eminence over gods, which is liere 
regarded as characteristic of earlier Celtic religion. 
But it is doubtful whether these divinities, under 
the names by which wo know them, had more 
than a local fame, though parallel divinities ■with 
similar functions undoubtedly belonged to other 
localities. 

Certain Mabinogim Incidents, especially those of Branwen, 
have Irish parallels. The cauldron of regeneration restoring 
warriors to life is like the cauldron of Elysium and the incitot 
of Dlancecht restoring the Tuatha DG Danann in his well. The 
description of Bran as ho approaches Ireland is like that of 
MacCccht in ‘Da Derga's Hostel.’ The red-hot iron house in 
which the owners of the cauldron were to be destroyed has a 
parallel in an incident of the llesce Ulad. But probably these 
are superficial borrowings, due to intercourse between Walesand 
Ireland, and have not the same Importance as the fundamental 
likenesses in name of certain of the divinities. 

10 . The incidents of the Mahinogion have an 
entirely local character, as Anwyl has shown (ZCP 
i. 277, ii. 124, iii. 122), and are mainly associated 
■with Dyfed and Gwent, Anglesey, and Gtyynedd, 
of which Pryderi, Branwen, and Gwydion are 
respectively the heroic characters. These ore the 
districts where a strong Goidelic element prevailed, 
whether these Goidels were original inliabitants 
(Bp. Jones of St. David’s, Vestiges of the Gael tn 
Gwynedd, London, 1851 ; Ehys, Trans, of Soc. of 
Oymmrodor, 1894-1895, p. 21), or invaders from 
Ireland (Skene, i. 45 ; Sleyer, Trans. Soc. Gym. 
1895-1896, p. 65 ff.), or perhaps both. But they 
had been conquered by Brythons, and had become 
Biythonic in speech from the 6th cent onwards. 
On account of this Goidelic element, it has been 
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claimed that the personages of the Mahinogion are 
Goidelic. But only a few are parallel in name with 
Irish divinities, and the parallel incidents are, on 
the whole, superficial. Hence any theory which 
would account for the likenesses must account for 
the greater differences, and must explain why, if 
the Mabinogion is due to Irish Goidels, there should 
have been few or no borrowings from the popular 
Ossianio or Chichulainn sagas (for these see Loth, 
i. 202 ; Skene, i. 254), and why at a time when 
Brythonic elements were uppermost such care 
should have been taken to preserve Goidelic myths. 
If the tales emanated from native Welsh Goidels, 
the explanation might be that they, the kindred of 
the Irish Goidels, must have had a certain com- 
munity with them in Divine names_ and myths, 
while others of their gods, more local in character, 
would differ in name. Over the whole Celtic area 
we find many local gods, and a few whose names 
are spread everywhere. Or, if the tales are 
Brythonic, the likenesses might result from an 
early community in cult and myth among the 
common ancestors of Goidels and Brythons (cf. 
Loth, i. 20 ; I. B. John, The Mabinogion, London, 
1901, p. 19). But, as the tales are comparatively 
late, composed when Brythons had overrun these 
Goidelic districts, more probably they contain a 
mingling of Goidelic (Irish or native Welsh) and 
Brythonic materials, though part m^ come from 
the common Celtic heritage. Llyr, Manaivyddan, 
Govannon, etc., would be more or less local Goidelic 
ods ; others may have been local Brythonic 
ivinities classed with these as members of the 
different Dmne groups. This -would explain the ' 
absence of divinities and heroes of other local i 
Brythonic groups from the Jfa6irtoyion,e.g. Arthur. 
But, with their groiving importance, the latter 
attracted to themselves the personages of the 
Mabinogion and other tales. These are associated 
with Arthur in Kulhtoch, and the D6n group 
mingles with that of Taliesin in the Taliesin poems 
(Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127). Hence Welsh literature, as 
far as it concerns the old religion, may be regarded 
as including both local Goidelic and Brythonic 
divinities, of whom the more purely Brythonic are 
Arthur, Gwyn, Taliesin, etc. 

The following table gives divinities ivitli similar 
names in Ireland, Britain, and Gaul. Italics de- 
note inscriptional names. 

Irelass. Britaih. Gaci.. 

Nuttda. Kudd Hael (?). 

Xodent. 

UQdd Uaw Ereint. 

UanaoBaD. Mananyddan. 

Ler. UjT. 

Lur. Uew or Lieu (7). Lugiio. 

Mider. Jledrns. 

Ogma. ORmios. 

Goibniu. Govannon. . 

Bron. Bran. Brennu8(!). 

Bell, Belenos. Sctenos. 

Net. Ifeton, 

Dana. D6n. 

Ann. Anna(?). Anoniredi, 'cbnrlot 

of Anu.’ 

Buanann. _ ‘Buanu. 

Brigit. Brigantia. Brigindo, 

Cumbal. Camulos. Camuloi, 

Badb. Bodua. 

Nemon. Kemetona. 

Uabon, ilaponos, ilaponog, 

Belisama. Belisama, 

Epona. Epona. 

Tvtatxs, TotalU. Teutates. 

Taran. Taranis. 

Antxtiomamu, Anrxfiomanit, 
Graixnos. Grannos, 

itogons. Mogottnos. 

Silvanus, Sttvanus. 

Matres. llatres. 

yjl. Aetbropomorpbism.—i. The gods 

Divine images, as well as myths, show that Celtic 
gods had human forms and passions. TJiey fight 
with each other, and pursue amours — often with 


mortals, hence mortals or semi-Divine heroes trace 
desceiit from them. Many names compounded of 
a Divine name and -genos, ‘bom of,’ or -gnatos, 
‘ son of,’ e.g. Boduogenos, Camulognata, show that 
those -who first bore them were regarded as children 
of divinities. St. Augustine (c?e Civ. Dei, xv. 23) 
and Isidore of Se^le {Oral. viii. 2, 103) speak 
of Gaulish dvsii, impure demons who troubled 
woinen. These were probably lesser divinities or 
Mirits, but the passages show the current belief in 
Divine-human unions. Fairies, in Brittany called 
duz, may be a reminiscence of these. There are, 
however, fewer obscene myths in Irish texts than 
elsewhere. Invisibility and shape-shifting, ascribed 
to the gods, were powers claimed by or attributed 
to Druids, etc., and are thus reflected back upon 
the gods from the human sphere. Their trae 
divinity is found in their control over the universe 
and the destinies of men. In a word, they are 
worshipful beings, to be propitiated by sacrifice 
and prayer, in return for which they fulfil men’s 
wishes, grant fraitfulness, prosperity, and victory, 
or interfere at critical momenta to save their 
favourites. On the other hand, they sometimes 
seek the help of mortals, or ask their love, or invite 
them to Elysium. Their superiority is also seen in 
their gigantic stature and their immortal nature, 
though the latter may have been less inherent than 
obtained from foods and drinks of immortality. 
The Feinn Caoilte contrasts himself with a goddess 
— ‘ She is of the Tuatha D6 Danann who are un- 
fading and whose duration is perennial. I am of 
the sons of Milesius that are perishable and fade 
away ’ (O’Grady, ii. 203). 

2 . Hero-worship. — The Celtic belief in the king 
as a divinity may have arisen from the belief in the 
priest-king as representative of the vegetation- 
giirit. Examples of the former are found in the 
Divine names given to kings {§ VIII.), in the title 
dia talmaide, ‘ terrestrial god,’ given to the mythic 
king Concliobar (A 17 1016) ; in the fact that Maricc, 
chief of the Boii, who caused the Gaulish revolt in 
A.D. 69, called himself a god, and, though thrown 
to the beasts, was revered by the people (Tac. Hist. 
ii. 61) ; and in the ready acceptance of the divinity 
of the Roman emperors by the Gauls, showing that 
such a cult existed among themselves. Whether 
Arthur, Cdchulainn, Fionn, etc., who, whatever 
else they may have been, were idealized heroes of 
the Celts, ever had a formal cult in their heroic 
capacity is uncertain, though probably divinity 
was ascribed to them (see Feinn Cycle, § 6 (c)). 
Cfichulainn may have been a war-god, since he is 
associated with war-goddesses, and is himself a 
great warrior, while he has some of the traits of a 
culture-god — ^bringing a cauldron and cows from 
the gods’ land, claiming superior knowledge of 
Druidism, bardic science, law, and wisdom, and 
instructing a king in the art of government (Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic] § 6 p^) ; ECel xi. 442 fl’. ; IT i. 
213). D’Arbois sees in Cdchulainn and Conall 
Cemach equivalents of the Dioscuri, and claims 
that they are the Smertullos and Cernunnos of 
a Paris monument {Les Celtes, ch. 7). He also 
sees in CiSchulainn the Esus of another monument 
[ib. p. 63), while the fibres on these monuments 
represent incidents of the Tdin B6 Cualngc, which 
was perhaps known in Gaul. Was CiSchulainn an 
anthropomorphic form of the Brown Bull of tlie 
Tdinl His life is bound up with that of its calf 
(IT ii. 241) ; his ‘ distortion^ may reflect the fury 
of the buU in fight. In some folk-versions of tlie 
Tdin, the bull is his property, and the giant sent 
by Medb to steal it seizes one horn, while the hero 
seizes the other, and it is rent in twain (Celt. Mag. 
xiii. 327, 614). If we could be certain that this 
represents the earlier form of the Tdin, it might 
have originated as a tale explaining actual ritual, 
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imvhich a bull was the incarnation of a vegetation- 
spirit, slain and eaten by his ■worshippers. Later, 
this ritual may have been changed to the sacrifice 
of a bull to a god who was really its anthropo- 
morphic form, and legend would then tell how he 
had slain a bull, which was his favourite sacrificial 
animal. Cfichulainn may have been such a bull- 
god, or the m^h of a bull-god may have been 
transferred to him, and out of this the primitive 
form of the Tdin might arise. Such changes in 
cult or in the nature of a god from beast to human 
form, •with the animal as his symbol or otherwise 
associated with him (sometimes slain by him), are 
not uncommon. The slaying of an animal incarna- 
tion of a vegetation-spint was kno'nm to the Celts, 
and it may have given an impulse to animal cults. 
Esus (Ciichulainn T) seems to have been a god of 
vegetation. (For the Tdin, see Windisch, Tdin-, 
and Cdchulainn Cycle.) 

As to Fionn, his father Cumhal may be Camulos, 
a war-^d identified with Mars in Gam and Britain, 
while Fiona’s surname mac Cumall would then 
resemble Camulogenus, ' son of Camulos,’ the name 
of a Gaulish chief (Csesar, vii. 62). For Arthur, 
B^thonic hero or god, see § VI. 6. 

YIII. Tee Divine kino and tee priest- 

KING. — Celtic kings appear to have been regarded 
as representatives or incarnations of gods, and this 
may explain the easy change of gods to kings by 
the annalists. Kings often bore the name of a 

f od, which later became a kingly title. Several 
rish (mythic) kings are called Nuada, and are 
hardly discriminated from the god {IT iii. 290, 326, 
366-68). In one text nnadat is glossed in rig, ‘of 
the king,’ as if the name had come to be a title 
(Fled Bricrend, Irish Texts Soc. ii. 88, 177). 
Welsh kings are also called Nudd (Skene, ii. 455). 
Brennos who stormed Delphi, and the mythic 
Brennos who sacked Rome, may have been called 
after the god Bran (cf. the instances of Conohobar 
and Maricc, § VII.). The result of the observance 
or non-observance of the aeasa, or tabus binding 
on Irish kings, throws lignt on the nature of the 
ods they represented. Observance was followed 
y good seasons, fertility, abundance of cattle and 
fish, and prosperity ; non-observance by the reverse. 
Later, perhaps through Christian innuence, these 
were said to result from a king’s personal goodness. 
But the older conception shows that the kings 
represented gods of growth like Nuada. Hence, 
being Divine incarnations, they could not do all 
that other men did. Was the king in primitive 
times slain that, by never growing old, his vigour 
might be handed on unimpaired to his successor, 
as in the case of Divine kings elsewhere ? This is 
not impossible, but the custom would be transmuted 
into that of the king remaining a king as long as 
he could hold his oum against all comers ; or, more 
generally, a slave or criminal would be chosen as 
mock-king and Divine incarnation, and then slain. 
The May-kings of later survivals would be the 
successors of such mock-kings, themselves the 
succcdanca of actual Divine kings. Certain Irish 
bile, or sacred trees, were associated irith kings 
whose sceptre was the symbolic branch of such 
trees with which the king’s life was wrapped up. 
It w.as great sacrilege to cut do'wn these trees (see 
§ X. I). Tliey were, like the kings, representatives 
or dwelling-places of a god (earlier a spirit) of 
vegetation. Otlier trees, perhaps the sitccedanea 
of the bile, as tlie mock-king was of the Divine 
king, were cut down and burned in the Beltane 
fires, in which the human representative niaj' also 
have perished (see FEsrn'ALS [Celtic]). Before 
cutting them doivn, it may have been neceasary to 
pluck a branch or something growing on them, c.g. 
mistletoe. Hence Pliny’s notice of the mistletoe 
rite may be connected ■with this annual custom. 


The mistletoe or branch was the soul of the tree 
and contained the life of the Divine representative. 
It must be plucked before the tree could be cut 
do^vm or the victim slain. This is hypothetical, 
but Pliny’s account is incomplete— the elaborate 
ritual must have had some other purpose than that 
of the magico-medical use of the mistletoe which 
he describes, or else he is referring to an attenuated 
custom. Human sacrifice had been prohibited, 
and the oxen slain may have been substitutes for 
the man-god of earlier days. In later romantic 
tales a knight carries a bough and challenges all 
comers, or a giant or knight defends a tree from 
which another seeks to pluck fruit or a bough 
(Weston, Legend of Sir Gaicain, 1897, pp. 22, 86 ; 
Trans. Oss. Soc. iii. 113 AT, J. These suggest the old 
belief in tree and king as representatives of a god 
of vegetation, and of a ritum like that associated 
with the priest of Nemi (see Frazer, History of the 
Kingship, 1905, and Cook, ‘The European Sky- 
God,’ FL xvii.), 

Celtic kings may also have been priest-kings. 
The Galatian Celts had 12 rulers (‘tetrarchs’) of 
provinces who, with 300 men, formed the council 
of the nation, w’hich met at a place called Dm- 
nemeton. This meeting resembles that of the 
Druids in a consecrated place (Caesar, id. 13), while 
its representative character and the faet that Dm- 
nemeton was a consecrated place (nemeton) and 
that the syllable Dm- is again found in Druid, 
may point to the fact that these ‘ tetrarchs ’ had 
also a priestly character. The wdfe of one was a 
riestess; another tetrarch, Deiotarus (‘divine 
nil’), was skilled in augury (Plutarch, Virt. MuJ. 
20; Cicero, de Div. i. 16, ii, 36J, while certain 
Gauls "were chosen as the priest-kings of Pessinus 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., possibly because such an 
office w’as not unknown to them (Jullian, p. lOG). 
The mythic king Ambicatus and his nephews, 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, founders of colonies, 
seem to have consulted the gods with priestly help, 
and the British queen Boudicea had priestly 
functions (Li\y, v. 34 ; Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). There 
may be a reminiscence of the priest- or magician- 
king period in the fact that in Welsh story kings, 
or gods euhemerized as kings, are the greatest 
magicians (Loth, i. 92, 11711'., ii. 229), just as the 
Iririi Manannan is in legend king of Man and a 
great magician. It is significant of an archaic 
state of things that some of these teach their art 
to a sister’s son. The dilTerentiation between the 
offices of priest and king may not have been 
simultaneous over the Celtic area, and perhaps was 
never complete. Where it did take place, certain 
of the Druids W'ould occupy the place of the priest- 
king as representative of a god. The references in 
Irish texts to the king’s influence on fertility niay 
be reminiscent of the earlier period, unless kings 
asserted this right as against the Druids. Yet the 
Druids claimed powers over nature and_ growth, 
and were regarded ns superior to kings (Dio Chrj’s. 
Orat. 49; LL 93), while the name coupled 

with that of ‘Druids’ bj' Greek \mters (in_Diog. 
Lasrt. I. proam. i.), may imply some notion of 
divinity, and that they had taken the place of the 
earlier priest-kings (see Deuids, § 6). Again, since 
to women belong the early processes of agriculture, 
a female spirit or goddess of vegetation would have 
a female representative. But, when the gods 
superseded goddesses or the latter became their 
consorts, the priest-king would take the place of 
the female representative, who, however, may 
have remained as the bride in the rite of the sacred 
marriage. But conservatism would retain sporadi- 
cally female cults of a goddess of vegetation, and 
these ■would account for such rites as those of the 
Namnite women, one of whom was yearly slain ; 
for the presence of the May-queen alone in certain 
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folk-survivals j and for many Celtic female cults 
from which men were excluded (see Festivals 
[Celtic]). 

IX. fFORSBJP OF TEE jDEAD.— Celtic burial 
customs suggest a cult of the dead (§ XVI.). The 
heads of the slain were offered to the ‘strong 
shades,’ and bards sang their praises (Sil. Ital. v. 
652; Lucan, i. 447). Where mythic heroes were 
honoured as eponymous tribal ancestors watching 
over the tribe, a cult of ancestors may be suspected. 
The tombs of dead kings, on whom tribal prosperity 
depended, were sacred places (Amm. Marc. xv. 10. 
7 ; Joyce, SH i. 45 ; cf. § V. 3). Archseological 
researches, as well as folk-survivals, show that the 
family cult of the dead centred in the hearth — the 
Celtic brownie of the hearth being in some aspects 
a successor of the ancestral ghost (Bulliot, Fouxlles 
du mont Beuvray, Autun, 1899, i. 76, 396 ; Dech6- 
lette, BA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245; Le Eraz*, ii. 67; 
see Fairy). Other survivals point to a more 
extended cult of the dead (Wilde, Anc. Legends, 
1887, p. 118 ; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and the 
Ghost World, 1895, p. 64; Le Bras’*, i. 229, ii. 47 ; 
FL iv. 357). A yearly cult of the dead took place 
on Samhain eve, 31st Oct., traces of which remain 
in popular belief and custom ; while in Ireland, on 
the anniversary of the burial of chiefs or kings, 
feasts were held — the festival of Lughnasadh is 
sometimes said to have been founded thus. See 
also Festivals (Celtic) ; Ancestor - worship 
(Celtic). 

X. Nature-worseip, animal-cults, totem- 
ism. — I. Most Celtic divinities were evolved from 
the various parts of Nature personified or from 
Nature-spirits, but the cult of the latter still went 
on in that primitive fashion which is found as a 
lower stratum in all religions. Evidence of it 
exists in folk-survivals, in ecclesiastical denuncia- 
tions of these, in scattered notices in Irish texts, 
and in a few inscriptions. The sea, rivers, wells, 
mountains, trees, sun, moon, stars, and winds, or 
the spirits of these, were worshipped, invoked in 
magic runes, or called to witness oaths {LL 136 ; 
BCel vi. 168, xxii. 400 ; D’Achdry, Spicil., Paris, 
1661, V. 216 ff.). Departmental spirits of Nature 
survived in later times as fairies or demons, and 
elements of the cult may be traced, e.g., in the 
Sabbat. 

{a) Manannan, the sea-god, was first the_ sea 
itself, and an animistic view of the sea prevailed. 
Its moaning told of its sympathy with the dying or 
dead, its roaring was propnetic of certain events, 
and both could be interpreted by poets, hence the 
shore was ‘ a place of revelation of knowledge ’ 
(BCel xxvi. 9 ; Rhys, ffL 387 ; Joyce, PAT i. 195). 
This view of the sea led the Continental Celts to 
beat back the high tides, with weapons (Aelian, 
xii. 23 ; Aristotle, Ethics, iii. 7, Evdem. Ethics, 
iii. 1). 

(6) Gods (Danuvius, Bonnanus, etc.) and god- 
desses (Devona, Serona, Bormana, etc.) of rivers 
and fountains were worshipped. At first, as river- 
names derived from *deiva, ‘divine,’ *mdt^r, 
‘mother,’ show, rivers themselves were regarded 
as Divine or as fertile mothers ; later, divinities 
were associated with them, and some Celtic proper 
names show that descent from a river or river-god 
was believed in. Springs and wells were also 
Divine, and gave gifts of fertility and healing, and 
no aspect of the earlier cult has survived so 
markedly as this — the well, however, being now 
put under the protection of a saint. Some Celtic 
myths show the danger of women’s intrusion on 
wells (Rhys, CFL i. 392), but more often they are 
miardians of wells (Skene, ii. 59 ; O’Grady, i. 233 ; 
Le Braz”, i. p. xxxix), and this snrvives in the 
custom of a woman being sometimes charged with 
the care of a holy well. Costly offerings were 


thrown into lakes or rivers (Strabo, rv. i. 13) ; sbrines 
were bruit on river banks, and ex-votos have been 
found in large numbers near them (Reinach, BF 
355). Human sacrifices may have been made to 
rivers, as various traditions suggest. Animals 
were regarded as water-divinities ; the water-horse 
and bull may be reminiscences of these, while 
Epona, the horse-goddess, was associated ndth 
rivers. Fish tenantmg certein rivers or wells were 
sacrosanct. In cases of healing at sacred wells the 
ritual is stUl invariable, wherever found, and has 
probably changed little since, pagan times. The 
waters of wells also gave fertility, and oracles were 
drawn from them or from the animals living in 
them. 

(c) Tree-worship is associated with the cult of the 
oak, which formed the Celtic image of Zeus (Max. 
'i^. Diss. viii. 8), and had a sacrosanct character 
(Pliny, HN xvi. 44). It may have been regarded 
as embodying the spirit of vegetation, and as such 
was cut down and burned in the annual Mid- 
summer fires which magically aided the sun (see 
Festivals [Celtic]). Hence it would easily be 
associated with a sun- or sky-god — the Celtic Zeus. 
In Ireland the ash and yew rather than the oak 
were venerated, though aaur, ‘ oak,’ is once glossed 
dia, ‘ god ’ (Stokes, BCel i. ^9), and certain trees 
called bile, associated with kings, were too sacred 
to be cut down or burned (BCel xv. 420 ; Keating, 
p. 556 ; Joyce, PN i. 499). Forests were dirinized 
(Dea Arduinna of the Ardennes, Dea Abnoba of 
the Black Forest, CIL vi. 46 ; CIBhen. 1654, 1683), 
while groves were the temples of the Celts (§ XIV.). 
Groups of trees (the Sex Arbores of Pyrenjean 
inscnptions), single trees (Fagus Deus), or spirits 
of trees (Fata Dervones) were the objects of a cult. 
Trees were associated with wells Md burial- 
mounds, and in some cases a totemistic character 
may have been ascribed to trees, or a tree-spirit 
was regarded as an ancestor, since tribes are named 
after them, e.g. the Eburones (from *eburos, ‘yew ’), 
and some personal names suggest descent from a 
tree, e.g. Dergen (* Dervogeno^, ‘son of the oak,’ 
Guemgen (* Vemogenos), ‘ son of the alder,’ while 
men are sometimes called after trees (BCel x. 173 ; 
Jullian, p. 41 ; d’Arbois, Les Celtes, 52). The late 
survival of tree-cults is seen in the denunciations 
by councils and in sermons, and in the hostility 
which Christian missionaries met with in trying to 
cut down sacred trees (D’Achdry, Spic. v. 216 ; 
Snip. Sev. Vita S. Mart. p. 457). 

(a) Pliny’s reference to the mistletoe rite was 
foimdation for much speculative nonsense by earlier 
writers on Celtic religion. All he says is that 
on the sixth day of the moon the Dmids, clad in 
white robes, cut it vith a golden sickle, while it 
was caught in a white cloth. Two white bulls 
were sacrificed, and prayer was made that ‘God’ 
would make his gift prosper with those on whom 
he had bestowed it (UN xvi. 44). The account is 
vague and incomplete. Nothing is said of the 
purpose of the rite save that the plant is called 
‘all -healer’ (as it is still in Celtic speech), that it 
was a remedy against poison, and that a potion 
made from it and given to animals made them 
fruitful. Nor does he say who the ‘ god ’ was to 
whom prayer was made. We may conjecture that, 
as the plant is still culled on Midsummer eve for 
magical purposes, it was especiallj' associated with 
the Midsummer festival, and that it was regarded 
as the life of the oak (cf. Gael, sitgh an deraich, 

‘ sap of the oak,’ i.e. mistletoe) or of the spirit or 
god of vegetation in the oak, which could not be 
cut down or burned till the plant was culled (see 
§ VIII. ; Festivals [Celtic] ; GR* iii. 327). Other 
sacred plants were used for medical purposes, 
though the ritual employed in culling them and 
I the method of use were magical. Silence, ritual 
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purity, a certain method of uprooting the plant, 
and occasionally sacrifice were all necessary. The 
rfants were used as charms and medicines (Pliny, 
MN xxiv. 11, XXV. 9). The magical use of plants 
is mentioned in Irish texts, and in modern folk- 
custom they are employed as charms as well as 
medicines (O’Grady, ii. 126 ; Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 33- 
35, 123 ; Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900 ; Sauv6, BCel vi. 67). 

(e) Earlier Animism had associated spirits with 
conspicuous stones, just as megalithic monuments 
were believed to he tenanted by ghosts. Such 
stones, the objects of a cult, appear in the Irish 
texts with magical qualities. They float on water, 
speak, sing, or shriek like the Lia Fail — the 
traditional coronation stone. The nature of the 
cult is unknown, hut in recent folk-custom libations 
of mUk were poured on ‘ Gruagach ’ stones. 
Whether an earlier divinity lurks under this name, 
applied to giant, brownie, etc., is uncertain (see 
O^Curry, MS Mat. 387, 393 ; Nutt-Meyer, §§ 17, 
18 ; Bvel xii. 57 ; Hartland, FL xiv. ‘The Voice 
of the Stone of Destiny.’ For the magical use of 
stones, cf. § XV. and see Stones [Celtic]). 

2. Animal-cults. — The cult of animals originated 
in the period when men worshipped the animals 
which they hunted or reared — in the latter ease, or in 
the case of animals not hunted, slaying one periodi- 
cally to obtain its Divine benefits (cf. 3 (5)). Cult 
led to domestication ; but even in the period when 
domesticated animals were freely slaughtered, the 
older sacramental rite survived in the religious 
aspect of this slaughter (§ XIII. i). The cult of 
animals, with a few exceptions, gave place to that 
of anthropomorphic divinities of animals, -with 
these animals as their s'^bols, sacrificial victims, 
etc., this evolution leading to the removal of re- 
strictions on slaying and eating the animal. This 
earlier slaying and sacramental eating in cults 
observed by men may have led to a similar usage 
with human or animaj victims representing femme 
vegetation- or com-spirits among women, in whose 
hands the primitive forms of agriculture lay. On 
the other hand, as men began to take part in such 
female cults, the fact that such spirits were female, 
or were coming to be regarded as goddesses, may 
have led to some of the animal-divinities being 
regarded as female (cf. Epona, the horse-goddess). 
But, with the increasing participation of men in 
agriculture, divinities or groivth and agriculture 
would tend to he regarded as male, while, as the 
two cults coalesced, the Divine animal and the 
animal representative of the com- or vegetation- 
spirit would not he differentiated. Yet the earlier 
aspect was never quite lost sight of ; witness the 
Corn-mother, and anthropomorphic goddesses of 
fertility (see art. Animals, and also art. Festivals 
[Celtic]). 

(a) A swine-god Moccus, equated with Mercury, 
was knovm in Gaul, and the boar was a religious 
symbol and represented in images, though in one 
of these, ridden by a Celtic Diana, the animal has 
become the symbol of a goddess (Holder, ii. 603 ; 
Tac. Germ. 45 ; Pennant, Tour in Scotland*, 1776, 
p. 268 ; Keinach, BF 255, Cultes, mythes, et rcl., 
Paris, 1905, i. 45). In Irish myth, monstrous swine 
are eaten at feasts, and swine are the immortal 
food of the gods \JT i. 99, 256). These, with the 
monstrous Tiorch Trtoyth hunted by Arthur 
(§ VI. 6), may he reminiscences of earlier swine- 
gods. In "Welsh myth the swine is brought from 
the gods’ land. This cult may have been connected 
with totemism, and, if it led to domestication, the 
animal would be preserved and not generally 
eaten. Certain branches of the Celts have 
abstained from eating swine’s flesh (Paus. vii. 
xvii. 10 [Galatia]), and there was and stUl is a 
prejudice against it in some parts of the Highlands; 


while in the myth of Diarmaid (§ 3) the hoar is a 
totem animal. Elsewhere it was reared for sale 
and eaten (Strabo, rv. iv. 3), perhaps because its 
old sacredness was passing away, or because many 
clans would not regard it as a sacred totem. The 
swine was placed, sometimes alive, in Celtic graves 
(L’Anthrop. vi. [1895] 584 ; Greenwell, Brit. 
Barrows, Oxford, 1877, p. 274; Arch. Bev. ii. 
120 ). 

(b) The hull appears on coins and in bronze 
images, often with three horns — a symbol of 
divinity (Plutarch, Marius, 23 ; Eeinach, BFZJl]. 
A bull with three cranes occurs on an altar found 
at Paris, with the inscription Tarvos trigaranos 
[garanos, ‘crane’). On another side Esus outs 
down a tree. On another altar, found at Treves, a 
god cuts down a tree in which are a hull’s head and 
three birds. Eeinach has shown that this unites 
the two representations of the Paris altar (Cultes, 
i. 234 ff.), whUe d’Arbois (BCel xix. 246) sees in 
these a reference to incidents of the Tdin. The 
bull is the Brown Bull of Cfialnge, Esus is 
Ciichnlainn cutting down a tree to intercept his 
enemies, the birds are the Morrigan in her triple 
form. Some facts support the view that tlie 
Ciichnlainn cycle was known in Gaul— the chief 
of the Helvii was Donnotaurus (Cmsar, vii. 65), 
equivalent to Bond tarbh, one of the bull’s names. 
This mythic bull and its rival were re-incamations 
of Bivine-herds of the 5fe?-folk, i.e. they had a 
Divine origin (IT iii. 235). But the bas-reliefs 
may merely represent ritual actions or myths upon 
which the incitfents of the Tdin were later founded. 
Place-names, like Tarvedum, Tarvisus, etc., point 
to a wide-imread hull-cult over the (leltic area. 
Later the Divine bull became the symbol of an 
anthropomorphic divinity (of. the buU with the 
god Medros \C1L xiii. 6017]). 

(c) To the cult of the horse succeeded that of 
the horse-goddess Epona (from *epo-s, ‘ horse ’), who 
is represented as ridmg, feeding colts, or surrounded 
by horses. She was protectress of horses, of which 
tile Gauls were great breeders, as well as of all 
who had to do with horses or mules (‘mulionum 
dea’ [schol. ad Juv. viii. 157]). Epona, whose 
cult and monuments spread far and wide, is some- 
times associated with, or represented ivith the 
symbols of, the Matres. Hence she had come to 
be regarded as a goddess of fertility. _ "With her, 
too, seems to have been merged a river-goddess 
— the river being conceived as a rushing steed— or 
such a goddess may on that account have been 
associated with horses and called Epona (Holder, 
i. 1447 ; Eeinach, Epona, Paris, 1895). A horse- 
god Eudiobus and a mule-god Mullo, equated with 
Mars, were also worshipped (C7X xiii. 3071 j Holder, 
S.V.). The horse was sacrificed at the Midsummer 
festivals, probably as representing a god of 
fertility (Festivals [Celtic]). 

(d) The goddess Damona may have been an 
animal-divinity if her name is derived from 
*damatos, ‘sheep,’ cognate to the "Welsh dafad, 
‘sheep,’ and Gael, damh, ‘ox.’ A cult of the 
stag IS suggested by monuments of anthropo- 
morphic gods like Cemunnos with stag’s horns 

<§rv.). , ^ , 

(c) A bear -cult gave place to that of a oeai- 
goddess, Dea Artio (*artos, ‘bear’), whoso cult 
18 commemorated in the famous bears of Berne 
(Holder, i. 227 ; Eeinach, Ctdtes, i. 57). Andarta 
(‘strong bear’?, d’Arbois, BCel x. 165) may have 
been another local bear-goddess, while Artaios, 
equated with Mercury (Cii xii. 2199), may have 
been a bear-god. Place-names derived from artos 
show a wide-spread cult of the bear,_ and personiU 
names, like Welsh Arthgen, Ir. Artigan ( = *Arri- 
genos, ' son of the bear ’), point to a belief in human 
descent from a bear-god. 
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(/) A homed serpent occurs with twelve Koman 
gois on an altar at Mavilly (i?A, 1897i p. 313). 
The serpent is also the symhol of the under-world 
god of fertility (Keinach, BF 195), and its asso- 
ciation with this god may result from its having 
been worshipped as a chthonian animal. The horn 
or lam’s head with which it is often represented is 
doubtless a symbol of divinity like the third hom 
of bull or bear, or, if the ram was sacrificed in the 
cult of the dead {BA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245), it might 
be associated with the chthonian serpent. Eeinach 
is disposed to connect the homed sement with the 
‘egg ’produced by serpents (Pliny, JuN xxix. 12), 
as mslocated elements of a myth resembling that 
of the Orphic Zagreus (Divine serpents producing 
an egg whence came a homed snake), and to find a 
common origin for both in a Celtic element in 
Thrace {BA xxxv. 210). Homed serpents, how- 
ever, occur in many other mythologies. An Irish 
cult of serpents may be hinted at in the two-headed i 
serpents seen in Elysium {IT i. 205). Snakes were 
burned in late survivals of the Midsummer fires in 
France (Festivals [Celtic]). 

{g) Other Divine animals were associated with 
the cult of the waters (§ X. i), while the use of i 
certain beasts and birds in divination points to 
their sacred and probably Divine character. A 
cult of bird-gods may lurk behind the Divine name 
Bran, ‘ raven,’ and the reference to the magic birds 1 
of Bhiannon in the Triads. ' 

On the whole subject of animals in religion, see 
art. Animals in vol. i. 

3 . Traces of totemism. — Certain data point to I 
the existence of totemism among the Celts, or of | 
conditions out of which totemism was elsewhere 
developed (though some of the instances may be 
due to animal- or plant-worship). These are (a) 
tabued animals, ( 6 ) animal sacraments, (c) animal i 
descent, and (d) exogamy. 

(a) Animal tabus. — ^Besides the Celtic dislike of 
swine’s flesh— perhaps totemic in origin— may be 
noted the tabu on killing and eating the hare, hen, 
and goose among the Britons. Ctesar (v. 12) says 
they were bred for amusement — an undoubted 
error for the breeding of sacred animals which 
were not eaten. The hare was used for divination 
by Boudicca, and a sacred character still attaches i 
to that animal in Wales, where it is some- 
times ceremonially killed and eaten (Thomas, BBB 
xxxviii. 320-1). In Devon a ram or lamb is 
ceremonially slain and eaten ; the eating confers 
luck (Gomme, Village Community, 1890, p. 113). 
The ill-luck believed to follow the kilting of 
certain animals may be reminiscent of old tabus 
(Thomas, op. cit. 366). Fish were not eaten by the 
Pictish^Meatm and Caledonii (perhaps a totemic 
restriction), and a dislike of fresh-water fish existed 
among 18th cent. Highlanders (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12; 
Logan, Scottish Gael, 1876, ii. 125). Certain fish 
in sacred wells were tabu and gave oracles (§ X. i). 
Heron’s flesh was disliked in Ireland, and it was 
unlucky to kill a swan in some parts of Ireland 
and in the Hebrides (Joyce, SH li. 529 ; Martin, 
Descr, of IF. Islands, 1716, p. 71). Fatal results 
following the slaying or eating of an animal with 
which the slayer was connected by name or 
descent, i.e. by totemic relation, occur in Irish 
sagas in the cases of Conaire, Cdchulainn (‘hound 
of Cu ’), and Diarmaid, to whom it was tabu to 
kUl respectively a bird, a dog, and a boar {BCel 
xxii. 20, 24, 390-1, iii. 74; Joyce, OCB 334flr.). 
Here an earlier clan totemism would seem to have 
been later connected with a mythic hero. Another 
example may be found in the tale of the men 
changed to badgers whom Cormac slew and brought 
to his father Tadg to eat. Tadg refused the food 
because they were transformed men and his cousins 
{IT iii. 385). Tadg’s loathing arises from the fact 


that the badgers are men — a common idea in m 3 rths 
explanatory of misunderstood totemic usage, but 
the idea of relationship between a man and his 
totem was not forgotten, since the badgers are said 
to be his cousins. Popular beliefs in lucky or 
unlucky animals, in omens drawn from them, etc., 
may be partially based on totemic usage. 

( 0 ) The ceremonial eating of a sacred {totem) 
animal may underlie the tale of the eating of 
mao Bathe’s boar {IT i. 96), and the belief that 
swine were the immortal food of the gods. Frazer 
has argued {GB^ii. 442 fif.) from anmogous cases 
elsewhere that the custom of ‘ hunting the wren ’ 
in Celtic regions, carrying it from house to house, 
preserving a feather in each house, eating it 
ceremonially, or solemnly burying it, may be an 
instance of sacramental communion with a slain 
god in animal form. In any case it has a strong 
totemic aspect. A sacramental eating of a sacred 
pastoral animal probably took place in early times 
at Samhain (§X1II. i). 

(c) The traces of animal or tree descent referred 
to above may be totemistic, though, where a 
personal name implies such descent, the connexion 
with totemism would be indirect, if the name was 
derived from the earlier clan totem name (see 
below). Other clan names of this kind are those 
of the Bibroci of S.E. Britain, a beaver elan 
{*hebros, ‘heaver’), the Eburones, the yew-tree 
{*eburos) clan, and Irish clans with animal names 
— ‘calves,’ ‘griffins,’ ‘red deer’ (O’Curry, MCAI 
ii. 208). The Fir Bile, ‘ men of the tree,’ were so 
named from the saered Tree of Dathi {BCel xvL 
279). Instances of lycanthropy associated with 
certain families or clans (Gir. Camb. Top. Sib. ii. 
19 ; IT iii. 376) may be based on clan totemism — 
the belief in lycanthropy (v-v.) easily attaching 
itself to local wolf-clans. The stories of Cormac 
mac Alt suckled by a she-wolf, of Lughaid mac 
Con, ‘son of a wolf-dog,’ suckled by that animal, 
and of Oisin, whose mother was a fawn (O’Grady, 
ii. 286, 538; Campbell, The Fians, 1891, p. 78), 
may be totemistic in origin, as may be also 
travellers’ bales of the Irish taking wolves as god- 
fathers and praying to them. Bands of warriors 
at the battle of Cattraeth, described in Aneurin’s 
Gododin, were called dogs, wolves, bears, and 
ravens, and Owein’s band of fighting ravens may 
have been a raven clan (Guest, Mab. ii. 409 ff.). 
Groups of Dalriad Scots bore animal names — 
‘ Little Goat ’ clan, ‘Fox’ clan — ^rvhile the animal 
or plant badges of clans and animal ensigns of 
older Celtic groups may be totemic. On coins an 
animal on horseback is figured, perhaps leading a 
clan, as birds led the Celts to the Danube area, 
and these would then depict myths of the leading 
of a clan to its present territory by the clan totem- 
animal (Blanohet, i. 166, 295, etc.). These myths 
may survive in legends of an animal showing a 
saint where to build his church (Rees, Camoro- 
British Saints, Llandovery, 1853, pp. 293, 323, 
453 ; Jocelyn, Vita S. Kenhgem., ed. Forbes, Edin. 
1874, c. 24). 

Celtic vrarriora wore horned helmets ; and Irish myths speak 
ot men with cat, doj, or goat beads (fT iii. SS5 ; Ebj-s, Bh 
693), perhaps men wearing a head-gear ot the skin or head of 
clan totem-animals, and later remembered ns monstrous beings. 
The homed helmets would be derived from the same custom. 
Solinus says the Britons wore animal skins before going into 
battle, and these may have been skins of the animal under 
whose protection they placed themselves (Mon. Mist. Brit. 1843, 
p. x). The ‘forms of beasts, birds, and fishes' which the Piets 
tatued on their bodies (Herodian, lit 14. 8 ; Dunld Mac Firbis 
In Irish A'ennitis, Dublin, 1848, p. vii) may have been totem 
marks, while the painting of their b^ies with woad by the 
Southern Britons may have been of the same character, though 
Cscsar’s words (v. 14) hardly indicate this. Certain marks on 
faces figured on Gaulish coins seem to be tatu marks (ZCP 
Hi. 331). 

Personal names in -genos, ‘ son of,' — ^*Artigenos, 
‘son of the bear’; ‘Brannogenos, ‘son of the raven’; 
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'Cunogenos (Congan), ‘ son of the dog’ ; * Vidngenos, 
‘son of the tree’ (Holder, s.v.) — suggest a period 
when it was thought that men, animals, and plants 
were alike or might he related, such names 
remaining long after the idea itself had passed 
away. AATiether these names are relics of clan 
totemism, however, is uncertain. Rhys (CS*, p. 
267) argues from the frequency of names like 
Cdrdi, ‘hound of Roi, ’ Cii Corb, ‘ Corb’s hound,’ 
Mac Con, ‘hound’s son,’ Maelchon, ‘hound’s slave’ 
(of. Welsh Giorgi, ‘man-dog’), that there existed 
a dog totem or god, not of the Celts hut of a pre- 
Celtic race. This assumes that totemism could 
not be Celtic, while here again the names are of 
indiidduals, not clans. 

(d) Exogamy and the counting of descent through 
females are closely connected with totemism, and 
traces of both are found among the Celts. Whether 
the Piets were Celtic or not is still arguable, but 
the probability is that they were. These customs 
survived in their royal house, the kingship passing 
to a brother by the same mother or to a sister’s 
son. The kin^s father was never king and was 
often a ‘ foreigner ’ (for other Aryan instances, see 
Frazer, Kingship, p. 241). Traces of this are also 
found in Ireland and Wales (Stokes, RCd xvi. 
148 ; Rbys-Jones, Welsh People, 1899, p. 44), whUe 
Livy (v. 34) describes how the mythic king 
Amibicatus sent not his oivn, but his sister’s sons to 
found new kingdoms. Traces of the matriarchate 
are found in Irish and Welsh Divine groups called 
after their common mother — Danu, Domnu, D6n, 
Ann, ‘ mother of the gods ’ ; in the fact that the 
eponymous ancestor of the Scots h a woman, 
Scota ; and thatgods and heroes have a matronymic, 
the father’s name being omitted — ^Lug mac 
Ethnend, Conohobar mac Nessa, Indech son of D6 
Domnann, Diannaid na (descendant of) Duibne, 
Muirchertach mac Erca, Mahon son of Modron; 
whUe a man is sometimes called not by his own 
name, but ‘ so and sq’s husband ’ {IT iu. 407, 409). 
Goddesses and heroines have a high place, and 
frequently choose their oum lovers or husbands. 
Thus a general custom was later confined to the 
royal liouse or preseiwed in Divine myths. Perhaps 
certain cases of incest (Strabo iv. v. 4 ; ECel xii. 
235, 238 ; LL 124, 131 ; RIivs, EL 308 ; Loth, L 
134 ff.) maybe explainable oy earlier permissible 
anions under totem law, whicli would be regarded 
as incestuous when totemism had declined, whUe 
tradition would exaggerate them into worse forms, 
e.g. brother-sister unions (though these may have 
been customary in the royal house and then 
reflected back on Dmne personages). The poly- 
andry which existed in Britain (Cassar, v. 14 ; cf. 
sporadic instances in Ir. sagas), and possible com- 
munity of women among the Pictish Caledonii and 
Aleata; (Dio Cass. IxxvL 12), may simply have been 
marriage customs regulated by totemism ; and, if 
the couvade was a Celtic institution (cf. ‘The 
Debility of the Ultonians,’ E. Hull, p. 97 ; 
JuIIian, p. 64), it would point to the former 
existence of the matriarchate. 

There is thus among tlie Celts a certain amount 
of evidence for totem usage or of the elements 
which elsewhere compose it. _ To explain it as 
pre-Celtic, or to say that the Irish pgas had been 
coloured by aboriginal customs (Zimmer, Zeit. d. 
Snvigny-Stiftung, Weimar, 1893, xv. 209),* is to 
neglect the fact tliat the customs in question were 
bound up with Celtic life, while it leaves unex- 
plained the influence of such alleged pre-Celtic 
customs on a people whose customs, ex hypothesi, 
were totallj’ diflerent. 

See also papers by Gomme, Arch. Jler,, 1SS9, pp. 21", 351, and 
Thomas, RHR xxxviii. 2M. In these, however, the eurvlvals 


1 Zimmer’s paper Is translated under title ‘Matriarchy among 
the Piets,’ In Henderson, I^abhar nan GUann, n,d. 


are credited on the whole to pre-Oeltic peoples. See Eelnach'i 
BUffg-estive paper, ‘Les Camassiers nndrophages dans Part 
gallo-romain,’ Cttlla, mythes, et rel. i. 270. 

XL Cult op wbafons.— T he hammer or mallet 
held by the Celtic ‘god with the hammer,’ or 
Dispater, or represented on monuments, is probably 
a symbol of Divine creative power, and points to 
an old cult of the hammer. The god with the 
hammer had been preceded by a hammer-god. A 
cult of the axe is suggested by the symbol of the 
axe and the words stih ascia acdicarc on tombs in 
Gaul [GIL xiii. 256), while the axe appears in the 
hands of the god Esus on two altars (see § X 2). 
Weapons were personified by the Celts and believed 
to be alive or tenanted by spirits (or demons, 
according to the Christian chronicler [d’Arbois, v. 
175, 275]). Magic powers were ascribed to the 
weapons of gods and heroes, and an actual worship 
of weapons is referred to by an Irish chronicler 
(O’Curry, MCAI ii. 254). On Gaulish coins a 
sword is sometimes figured, stuck in the ground, 
or driving a chariot, or with a warrior dancing 
before it; or a dancing warrior has an axe or 
sword in his hand — a ritual act like that described 
by Spenser as performed by Irish warriors in his 
day, while they said prayers or incantations before 
the weapon stuck in the ground (Blanchet, i. 
160-1 ; Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, ed. 
1809, p. 97). Swords were persistently addressed 
in songs by the Irish {ECel xx. 7), or oaths were 
taken oy them [Atlantis, i. 371). Such songs, of 
which traditional remains are knoivn in Brittany, 
represent the chants of the ancient cult. Finally, 
the Divine sword re-appears in mystic form ns the 
* glaive of light ’ of Arthurian romance and Celtic 
folk-tales. 

XII. COSUOGOPT, — The Druids taught many 
things about the universe and its form (Csesar,_ vi. 
14), but their teachings did not survive. Possibly 
they held that the earth was supported by moun- 
tains or pillars, as a high mountain near the source 
of the Rhone was called the ‘ column of the sun ’ 
(Avienus, 644 £F.), and was perhaps regarded ns 
supporting the sky. An allusion to such a myth, 
of which traces suridve in folk-belief, may under- 
lie the phrase ‘pillars of the world’ used of SS. 
Patrick and Bri^t (IT i. 25 ; Gaidoz, ZCP i. 27). 
The Irish Druids claimed to have made sun, moon, 
earth, and sea [Ant. Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 
1869-79, 1 . 23) ; but, as existing folk-beliefs suggest, 
primitive myths of creation must have been told ; 
e.g. springs and rivers are formed from the sweat 
of giant, fairy, or saint, and mountains are the 
material thrown up by giauts (Sdbillot, i. and iL 
p^si7n), these personages taking theplace of older 
divinities. Hence, as Irish myths also show, the 
earth was thought to have gradually taken form ; 
lakes are formed at the digging of a tomb, or 
from the overflou'ing of sacred w^s (the latter a 
genuine Celtic deluge-myth), or from the tears of 
a god — a myth found also among the Continental 
Celts [ECel xv. 429, xvi. 50, 277 ; Loth, ii. 280, 
299 ; Apollonius, iv. 609). 

Xo myth of one special abode of tJie gods exists, 
the assertion that the Tuatha D6 Danann came 
from heaven being probably the guess of a Chris- 
tian scribe [LL lOb ; LU 105). Nature-gods were 
doubtless associated with the domain which they 
ruled, and those worshipped in groves manifested 
themselves there (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 425). The 
Tuatha D6 Danann were associated later with 
mounds or hills, some of them with the Island 
Elj-sium (Blest, Aeode of [Celtic], §8), while the 
Gaulish Dispater, like the other gods of fertility, 
was associated witli the under world. 

The Celts believed, perhaps, in descent from, 
rather than in creation by, the gods. A Druidic 
myth taught the descent of the Gauls from Di»- 
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pater (Csesar, vi 18), the Celtic tmder-world god, 
and this may point to a belief in man’s ascent to 
earth’s surface from this region. Clans, families, 
or individuals traced descent from gods, animals, 
or plants (§§ VII. i ; X. 3), -while branches of the 
Celtic race are traced by classical -writers^ to 
eponymous founders (Died. Sic. v. 24; Appian, 
lllyr. 2). 

The Druidic tradition, reported by Ammlonus Marcellinua 
(xv. B), that some of the people of Gaul were indigenous, while 
others had come from ‘ distant islands,’ others from beyond the 
Rhine, is not so much a myth of origins as an explanation of 
the presence of different peoples in Gaul ; nor need we suppose 
with d'Arbois (ii. 202, xii. 220) that the phrase ‘distant islands’ 
refers to the Island Elj-sium. 


The Druids taught that ‘fire and -water must 
one day prevail’ (Strabo, rv. iv. 4), and this may 
he hinted at in the -words of the Gauls to Alexander, 
that they feared most the fall of the heavens 
SeSiifCLi /iijn-ore 6 oipavbt droit (uTrecoi, 
Arrian, Anah. I. iv. 7 ; cf. Strabo, -vn. iii. 8). In 
Ireland, Conchohar boasts of rescuing Medb’s cap- 
tives unless the heavens and the earth burst open 
and the sea engulf aU (LL 94a). These, -with 
Badb’s and Fercertne’s prophecies of the end of 
the -world [ECel xii. Ill, xxvi. 33), are evident 
references to a myth of a final cataclysm, in which 
the gods might be involved. 

XIII. Ritual and custom. — i. Festivals.— 
The earliest division of the Celtic year, at first 
lunar rather than solar, was into two parts, then 
into three and four. Night preceded day, and the 
year began -with winter (Pliny, xvi. 95 ; Cfesar, 
-vi. 18 ; Calekdar [Celtic]). Traces of a twofold 
division — a winter half {Gcimhrcdh) and a summer 
half {Samhradh ) — are found in Ireland, hut these 
were sub-divided, each quarter begiiming u-ith a 
festival, and three of these are known — Beltane 


» 1), Lughnasadh (Aug. 1), Samhain (Nov. 1). 

fidget’s Day had taken the place of the fourth 
on Feb. 1 (O’Donovan, Book oj^ Bights, Dublin, 
1847, p. lufif.). Traces of a midsummer solstice 
feast are also found oyer the Celtic area, perhaps 
the result of the adopticb of a solar year. But the 
rituals of Beltane and Midsummer are so much 
alike that both may represent an early movable 
summer festival, though Beltane may at first have 
been a pastoral, and Midsummer an agricultural, 
festival. Lughnasadh was a harvest festival, but 
traces of pastoral, though much more of agricul- 
tural, ritual are found in the others. As a central 
rite at Samhain and the summer feasts, a bonfire 
representing the sun, and intended to aid him in 
his course and in his fight with dark powers, is 
found. Bound it people danced sunwise ; through 
it cattle were driven as a cathartic rite. Samhain, 
opening the year, was a festival of beginnings, 
probably orgiastic. New fire was taken from the 
bonfire to kindle the fire in each house, and rites 
of divination, to tell the fortune which the year 
would bring, were performed. The pastoral aspect 
is seen in the slaughter of cattle for the winter’s 
food, but this slaughter was ritual, partly sacri- 
ficial and sacramental, a feast on one of the animals 
taking place. As such it dates back to a time 
when pastoral animals were sacred, and a limited 
slaughter, probably of one animal, with a feast of 
communion on its flesh, occurred. Masquerading 
in the animals’ skins, thus assimilating the wearer 
to the Divine animal, is also found. Agricultur- 
ally, Samhain was connected with threshing rather 
than with ingathering. But the dim suggestions 
of human sacrifice point to the slaying of a human 
victim, representing the corn-spirit. Samhain -was 
also a festival of the dead. At the Summer festi- 
vals a ritual combat between summer and -winter 
occurred (§ V. 2), and in the king and queen of the 
May of later survivals may be seen traces of the 
‘ sacred marriage,’ both rites intended to promote 


fertility. The tree burned or carried round the 
fields, etc., embodied the vegetation-spirit, which 
WM slain ritually (§ X. I (d)). In folk-survivals, 
animals were burned in the bonfire ; and these, -with 
other traces of animal sacrifices, may point to an 
earlier slaying of an animal representative of the 
vegetation-spirit (Bertrand, Bel. des Gaulois, Paris, 
1897, p. 407 ; Hone, Everyday Book, 1839, ii. 595). 
Other survivals point to numan -victims -who may 
be connected with the holocausts referred to by 
Caesar, Diodorus, and Strabo. These may in turn 
be sacrificial extensions of the old slaying of a 
human representative of the vegetation-spint [Old 
Stat. Account, xi. 620 ; Bertrand, p. 119 ; Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, Berlin, 1876, pp. 614, 623). 
These ritual acts were intended to promote fertility, 
and part of the victim may have been eaten sacra- 
mentally (cf. Pliny, EN xxx. 1, for a possible 
example of ritual cannibalism), and part buried in 
the fields. Brands from the bonfire, in -which the 
tree and victim were consumed, and -u-hich also re- 
presented the sun, were carried through the fields 
or otherwise used. For Beltane cakes, see CAKES 
AKD Loa-ves (§ i). 

Aa agriculture was at first a woman’s labour, the oldest ritual 
would be in the hands of women, and the vegetation- and corn- 
spirits would be female, as would also the rictims who repre- 
sented them. This would account for the May-queen and other 
female personages in festival survivals, and for the name 
‘Beltane carline,’ or old woman, given to the mock victim in 
survivals of Beltane. As men began to take part in agriculture 
and priests took the place of priestesses, the victim would 
generally be a man. But the older female ritual still prevailed 
here and there (Strabo, tv. iv. 6 ; Pliny, BN xxvi. l)j and traces 
of it may be seen in such survivals as those of the witch orgies. 
See FEaTiVAi .8 (Celtic) 1 4 . 

Lughnasadh is connected with the god Lug, and 
means ‘the festival of Lug’ or ‘the -weddmg of 
Lug’ (Connac, p. 99 ; Rhys, ELv. 416). It is also 
connected w-ithhis foster-mother Tailtiu and ^vith a 
female called Carman, perhaps eultemerized forms 
of old corn-goddesses or corn-spirits. But it would 
easily come to be associated with Lug if he were a 
sun-god, the giver of a bountiful harvest. The 
festival, besides being of the harvest, -was also 
celebrated at important local centres in Gaul, as 
w'ell as in Ireland, where it took the form of fairs 
with horse-races, -while it was also a common time 
to celebrate marriages. This, if Lughnasadh means 
‘ the marriage of Lug,’ may point to an old ritual 
celebration of the Di-vine marriage, and perhaps to 
earlier ritual licence. But, as harvest is generally 
later in Britain and Ireland than Aug. 1, some of 
the agricultural ritual would be deferred till Sam- 
hain, which had also its agricultural aspect. 

Such notices of these festivals as we possess show 
that they had become connected with large central 
gatherings combining religion, pleasure, and com- 
merce, and probably with the cult of anthropo- 
morphic divinities. But there is no doubt that 
they were evolved from primitive -village -rituals 
and the cult of less definite vegetation- and corn- 
spirits. This was never lost sight of in the larger 
gatherings, while, as survivals show, the simj^er 
rituals continued side by side with these. 

For further details and references, see Festivaes 
(C eltic). 

2. Sacrifice. — Cel tic animal and human sacrifices 
were mainly propitiatory in later times, though the 
older slaying of human and animal victims in agri- 
cultural ritual must not be overlooked. References 
to animal sacrifice in classical and Irish texts are 
scanty (Arrian, Cyneg. 33 ; Cfesar, vi. 17 ; Orosius, 
V. 16. 6; Pliw, HN xiu. 44; O’Curry, MCAI i. 
p. Doxli ; cf. Druids, § 9 ). But such sacrifices in 
Celtic districts have continued in folk-survivals 
down to a comparatively recent time, in connexion 
either -with the cult of saints who represented 
former divinities, or -with the cathartic ritual of 
the scape-animal. Part of the animal may have 
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been eaten sacramentally. In other cases a feast 
was associated with the sacrifice (Arrian, op. cit. ; 
Dio Cass. Ixii. 7). The heads were hung on trees in 
sacred groves, and the blood was sprinkled on sacred 
objects (Lncan, Pharsal. iii. 404 ffi; Livy, xxiii. 
24). Libations are also found in various popular 
survivals. Classical references to human sacrifices 
are numerous, and show how abundantly the Celts 
offered such victims — generally slaves or prisoners 
of war. They were hanged, impaled, burned, 
drowned, or stabbed, and oracles were drawn from 
their movements or from their entrails (Dio Cass. 
Ixii. 7 ; Athen. iv. 6 ; Diod. Sic. v. 32, xxii. 9 ; 
Justin, xxvi. 2 ; Caesar, vi. 16 ; Strabo, xv. iv. ; 
Tac. Ann, xiv. 30). The evidence for Irish human 
sacrifice has been disputed, but there is no reason 
to doubt its truth, though the number of victims 
at each sacrifice is an obmous exaggeration (XL 7a; 
Book of Fermoy, 89a; O’Curry, i. p. Dcxli, ii. 222; 
see § V. 4, Dagda). Within the sphere of Homan 
influence the Celts were prohibited from offering 
human sacrifice, but continued it symbolically 
(Pomp. Mela, iii. 2, 18). Probably the victims who 
represented the vegetation- and com-spirits tended 
to oecome propitiatory offerings to gods of fertility, 
their numbers also being largely increased, and the 
sacrifice connected ivith the fertility of the land 
(Strabo, IV. iv. 4). Plinyr’s reference to ritual can- 
nibalism in Britain may point to a sacramental 
eating of part of the flesh or such victims {HN xxx. 
4, 13). The Celts ate the flesh and drank the 
blood of slain enemies to obtain their strength, 
and perhaps, as a rite of communion, they drank 
the blood of dead relatives (Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Diod. 
Sic. vi. 16 ; Solin. xxii. 3). Human victims were 
ofibred as foundation sacrifices (Nennius, Hist, 
Brit. § 40 ; Stokes, TIG xli ; Carmichael, Carm. 
Gad. ii. 317), and at burials, though in the case of 
relatives and slaves the sacrifice was often volun- 
ta^ (Ancestor- Worship [Celtic] ; Leahy, i. 105 ; 
O’Curry, MGAI i. p. cccxxx ; L’Anthrop. vi. [1895] 
586). Heads of dead enemies were presented to the 
gods, or preserved ritually, probably in order that 
their spirits might he subservient to the victors. 
Heads of great tribal warriors Avere perhaps pre- 
served in order to obtain for the tribe the protection 
of their spirits, as the myth of Bran’s head would 
suggest (§ VI. 2) ; and from this cult of heads may 
have arisen the practice in Gaul of representing 
heads of certain divinities, sometimes in triple 
fonn (Strabo, IV. iv. 5 ; Diod. Sic. v. 29 ; Livy, x. 
26. 9 ; ITi. 20.7 ; d’Arbois, v. 11, 175). See, further, 
Sacrifice (Celtic). 

3. Prayer.— Prayer defined the purpose of the 
sacrifice, or expressed the Avorshipper’s desire that 
the gods Avould be propitious, as is seen in the 
Druidic petition at the mistletoe rite, and in Gala- 
tian Celtic sacrifices (Pliny, HN xvi. 95 ; Plut. Virt. 
Mtil. 20 ; Aelian, Nat. An, xvii. 19). The arms were 
raised, during prayer, towards heaven (Dio Cass. 
Ixii. 6; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). Some prayers may 
have been of the nature of ritual incantations, the 
result depending on observance of an exact formula, 
e.g. the incantations used by the priestesses of Sena 
or the formulas used by warriors advancing to 
battle (Appian, iv. 8; Liv^, xxi. 8, xxxviii. 17). 
War-cries sometimes consisted of the name of a 
god — an instance of the magical poAver of a Divine 
name ; and, if the dance which Avaniors performed 
before a sword aa'os mimetic of actions ip batUe, it 
would be a kind of acted prayer (Appian, vi. 63 ; 
Blanchet, 

4. Divination. — The Celts were devoted to divina- 
tion (Cicero, de Div. ii. 36 [76]; Justin, xxiv. 4), 
and a special class of dii’iners existed in Gaul, like 
the/fia in Ireland, thougli the Druids and private 

E ersons also practised it (see Druids). _ Dhunation 
:om the moA'eraents of victims, their blood, or 1 


their entrails, is often mentioned (Diod. Sic. v. 31 ; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30; Stra^, in. 
iii. 6). Auguries Avere draivn from the flight of 
birds or the course of animals (Justin, xjuv. 4; 
psendo-Plut. de Fluv. au. 4), and Strabo refers to 
the crow as an arbiter of disputes (iv. iv. 6). Irish 
sagas mention the crow as a prophetic bird ; and 
the Druids divined from the voices of birds, from 
the clouds, from the direction of smoke or flames, 
and from yeAV rods on which oghams were Avritten 
{IT i. 129, 220 ; O’Curry, MOAI ii. 224, MS Mat. 
284; Joyce, SH i. 229; Livy, v. 34). Druidic 
knowledge of astronomy aa’us probably largely 
astrological, as Irish examples show (O’Cmry, 
MCAI ii. 46 ; Stokes, TIG 103). Di\dnation by 
dreams Avas used by the Jilid in Ireland and also 
by the Continental Celts (Cormac, p. 94; Ant. 
Laws of Ireland, i. 45 ; Hyde, Lit, Hist, of Ire- 
land, 1899, p. 241 ; Justin, xliii. 6 ; see Bards 
[Irish]). The Irish ‘illumination by rhymes,’ used 
also in Wales, Avas a species of trance-utterance 
(O’Grady, ii. 362 ; Gir. Camb. Descr. Camb. i. 16). 
In the taghairm the seer Avas bound in an animal’s 
hide and left by the Avaters, the spirits of Avhich 
inspired his dreams (Martin, op, cit. Ill ; Pennant, 
op. cit. i. 311). The hide was probably that of a 
sacrificial animal. Seers also slept on graves to 
receive inspiration from the dead (Coll. dcReh. Hib. 
iii. 304 ; O’Curry, MS Mat. 494 ; Tertullian, de 
Anima, 57). See also Divination (Celtic). 

5 . Prophecy. — The scholiast on Lucan (ed. 
Usener, p. S3) speaks of the Druids prophesying 
after eating acorns, the fruit of the sacred oak. 
Prophecy is also ascribed to the priestesses of Sena, 
and the ‘Druidesses’ of late Boman times (see 
Druids). In Ireland both Druids and filid pro- 
phesied, Avhile prophetic utterances are put into 
the mouths of divinities. In some cases the AA'ord 
used for these prophecies, baile, Avhich also means 
‘ ecstasy,’ ‘ madness,’ suggests that the method oi 
the prophet Avas to Avork himself up into a frenzy 
ox to speak in a trance. Prophecies and incanta- 
tions Avere uttered by the seer standing on one foot, 
Avith one arm outstretched and one eye closed— 
this attitude is also ascribed to divinities Avhen 
using prophetic and magical utterances (BCcl xii. 
98, XXI. 166, xxii. 61). The purpose Avas, perhaps, 
to concentrate the prophetic force or increase the 
virulence of the incantation, Avhile the attitude 
may account for the references in Irish texts to 
certain mythic beings Avith one leg, one arm, and 
one ej^e. A similar attitude is used in magical 
rites elseAvhere (GB^ ii. 32). 

6 . Tabu. — The only reference to tabus among 
the Continental Celts is that made by Ccesar re- 
garding the interdiction of religious rites to those 
Avho disobeyed the Druids, and the tabu on spoils 
of Avar Avhich, being the property of the gods, could 
not be used by men (de Bell, Gall. vi. 13, 17; cf. 
the case of animals not eaten, v. 12 ; see § X. 3 (a))- 
In Ireland references are more frequent. Geis (pi. 
geasa) means something Avhich ought not to be dpne 
for fear of disastrous results, or a binding obliga- 
tion put on one person by another. The former 
has tlie more usual sense of tabu. Such yeosa 
miglit involve a person before birth or in child- 
hood, and Avere probably hereditary. Others Avere 
totemic, e.g, the geis on Ciichulainn not to eat dog, 
on Conaire not to kill birds, and on Diarmaid not 
to kill a boar. Others reveal and are based on 
primitive ethics, on ideas of honour, on omens, or 
on remembrance of catastrophes foIloAving certain 
deeds. The best known are those affecting kings 
(O’Donovan, Book of Rights, p. Sff.). Obscure as 
they are, they resemble kin^y tabus elsewhere, 
and shoAv that the kings Avere once regarded as 
gods, or Divine representatives, on Avhom the avcI- 
lare of the community, agriculture, etc., depended, 
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and who must therefore avoid certain actions, 

f (laces, and things. Later, the fruitfulness of the 
and was said to depend on a king’s goodness, but 
at an earlier time it depended on his observing his 
geasa. In such case he would not meet with mis- 
fortune, he would make the earth fruitful, and 
would not experience the decay of years, and no 
epidemic would occur in his reign (O’Uonovan, 
p. 7). The king had certain prerogatives which 
probably formed geasa to other people. _ He alone 
could eat of certain foods or go to certain places on 
certain days. The former may refer to the custom 
of first-fruits being tabu till eaten by a king, chief, 
or priest, or to the practice of kings and chiefs 
appropriatiiig certain food -stuffs where food is 
scarce (see Fiest-feuits ; Keane, Man Fast and 
Present, Cambridge, 1899, pp. 141, 149). By 
analog from the kingly geasa, the heroes of the 
sagas liad many which they must observe {LL 107 ; 
O’Grady, ii. 175), religious, magical, honorific, etc. 
Geasa m the second meaning of the word were 
perhaps framed as spells, which fear made people 
obey when pronounced by another, e.g. a Druid. 
In folk-tales the word is often used for ‘spells.’ 
The most famous example is the geis which Grainne 
put on Diarmaid to elope with her (Feinn Cycle, 
I 4). In either sense of the word the consequences 
of breaking geasa were disastrous, and seveinl tales 
turn upon their inevitable fatality (see RCel xxi. 
149, xxii. 27). The geasa are detailed, the break- 
ing of them is described, and the tragedy ends with 
the destruction of the getwo-breaker. Perhaps fear 
of results of tabu-breaking produced these results 
automatically when a tabu was broken in Ireland, 
as among savages. See E. Hull, FL xii. 41, and 
§ X. 3 (a) above (totemic tabus). 

7. Blood-brotherhood. — This custom is men- 
tioned sporadically in Irish sagas. Devorgilla 
wishes to wed Ciiohulainn, but he, having su^ed 
the blood from her wound while she was in bird- 
form, says, ‘ I cannot wed thee now, for I have 
drunk thy blood ’ {LL 126a). When Medb desires 
Ciichulainn’s former friend Ferdiad to fight him, 
both heroes display great reluctance because of the 
tie of blood-brotherhood existing between them 
(Leahy, i. 158). A third exam^e occurs in the 
tale of ‘ The Death of Muirchertach mac Erca,’ in 
which Caimech mingles the blood of Tadg and 
Muirchertach in a vessel for a treaty between 
them {BCel xxiii. 394 ff. § 14). The Irish also 
ratified leagues by drinking each other’s blood, 
even in Christian times, and traces of a similar 
custom existed in the West Highlands in the 17th 
century (Gir. Camb. Top. Etb. iii. 22; Martin, 
p. 109). 

XIV. Sacked places, tsiegs, asd persons. 
— I. Temples. — The sacred grove, nemcton, existed 
over the whole Celtic area, the word frequently 
occurring in place-names (cf. the Irish fid-nemed, 
‘sacred grove’ [Holder, ii. 1750; Ant. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 164], and the Galatian Dru-nemeton, 
§ VIII. above). Lucan gives a vivid description 
of the_ horrors of such groves (Pharsal. iii. 399 ff.), 
and Dio Cassius (Ixii. 7) mentions the human sacri- 
fices which were offered in them. The scholiast on 
Lucan (ed. Usener, p. 33) says that the Druids 
worshipped the gods in woods without temples; 
but we Know that the Boii and the Insubri had 
temples (Livy, xxiii. 24; Polyb. ii. 32), while 
temples, in the sense of buildings or sacred enclo- 
sures, are referred to by Diodorus (v. 27), Plutarch 
{Gees. 26), and Poseidonins {ajpud Strabo, iv. iv. 6). 
The ‘consecrated place’ in Gaul mentioned by 
Cajsar (vi. 13 ; cf. 17) may be either a grove, 
a sacred enclosure, or a temple. There is 
TT the insular Celts had temples. 

Under Roman rule, elaborate temples and 
smaller siirines were built on Roman models all 


over the Romano-Celtic area. Sacred vessels, 
spoils of war, money collected for sacred purposes, 
and war standards were kept in temples or 
‘ consecrated places ’ (Lh'y, xxiii. 24 ; Floras i. 20. 
4 ; Arrian, Cyneg. 23 ; Polyb. ii. 32 ; Cmsar, 
vi. 13). 

There is no evidence that stone circles were Druidic temples. 
Stonehenge dates from the close ol the Neolithic age, and the 
smaller circles ore all probably pre-Celtic. They were primarily 
places of sepulture, and as such would be the scene ol ancestr^ 
cults. The Celts probably regarded them as sacred, and may 
have Joined in such cults ; but they cannot be regarded as Celtic 
temples in the strict sense of the word. Celtic commemorative 
rites and festivals took place at tumuli or mounds, but worship 
at stone circles is never referred to (see § V. 3 ; Festivals 
(Celticl, § s). Stone circles with mystic trees growing in them, 
one of them with a well giving access to the Land under Waves, 
are connected in Irish tales with magic rites, but are not spoken 
of as temples (Joyce, OCR p. 246 ; Kennedy, Leg. Fictions, 1866, 
p. 271). 

2. Images. — Maximus of Tyre {Diss. viii. 8) 
says that the Celtic (German ?) image of Zeus was 
a lofty oak ; but this maj' have been rudely shaped 
like the tree-trunks — images of gods — referred to 
by Lucan {Pharsal. iii. 412 ff.). Pillar-stones on 
graves are often mentioned in Irish texts, and 
these were apparently regarded as images of the 
dead. Other stones were also venerated in Ireland. 
The plurima simulacra of the Gaulish Mercury 
(Cffis. vi. 17) may have been boundary-stones like 
the Greek ip/iaX, and evidence goes to show that 
the Gauls had a cult of such boundary-stones 
(Reinach, BCcl xi. 224, xiii. 190). Hence simul- 
acra may mean ‘symbolic representations’ rather 
than ‘images.’ 

Bertrand (RA rv. 846) and Eelnach (RCel xiil. 189) consider 
that the Gauls had no images, these being prohibited by the 
Druids, whom they regard as a pre-Celtic priesthood hostile to 
images (see Droids). But there is some evidence for the exist- 
ence of pre-Celtic images (L’Anthrop. v. 147), and no writer 
mentions Druidic hostility to image-worship. Among the Celts 
there were tree and animal images, and figures of divinities on 
pre-Eoman coins (Blanchet, i. 162), while the insular Celts pos- 
sessed images, though their priesthood was Druidic. The ready 
adoption of Eoman images shows that no antagonism to images 
existed, and certain rude Oallo-Eoman images— e.g. those of 
Cernunnos— have almost certainly been modelled on existing 
native types. The disappearance of such images would bo 
accounted for if they were made of wood (cf. Grimm, Tcut. 
Myth. i. 112). The Galatian Celts worshipped images (Strabo, 
XII. ii. ; Plutarch, Virt. iful. 20), and the Gauls who conquered 
Eome bowed to the seated senators as to gods, as if they were 
accustomed to images (Livy, v. 41). 

In Irish texts idols are often mentioned (Cormac, 
p. 94 ; Stokes, Martyr, of Oengus, p. 186 ; BCel 
xii. 427; Ant. Laws, i. 45; Joyce, SH 274 ff.). 
The idols of Cenn Cruaich and his satellites were 
carved and ornamented in human form {LL 2136 ; 
Stokes, Trip. Life, i. 90, 93), and such groups of 
images existed elsewhere (O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 
284). ‘ Hand gods,’ probably images used for divi- 
nation, are also mentioned (Keating, Hist. 49). In 
Celtic Britain idolatry is often referred to in the 
Lives of saints (Aelred, Vita S. Nin. ch. 6 ; Jocelyn, 
Vita S. Kentig., chs. 27, 32, 34), and Gildas speaks 
of ‘images mouldering away within and without 
the deserted temples, with stiff and deformed 
features’ {Hist. Brit. 4), though these may have 
been Romano-British. Numerous Romano-Celtic 
bas-reliefs and images in stone and bronze have 
been discovered, and in some of these the dress 
and symbols of divinity are purely Celtic. See 
also Images (Celtic). 

3. Symbols.— Gaulish images may be classified 
by means of their symbols — the mallet and cup 
(symbols of creative power and of plenty) home by 
Dispater, the wheel of the sun-gotf, the cornucopia 
and torque carried by Cemunnos. Other symbols 
occur on images, altars, coins, etc.; but their 
meaning is doubtful, and in many instances they 
are not purely Celtic, but of world- wide occurrence. 
These include the swastika and triskele (perhaps 
sun-symbols), single or concentric circles (some- 
times with rays), crosses, and a curious S figure. 
The circles ana crosses are often incised on bronze 
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images of Dispater, the S occurs on coins, and nine 
of these S symbols hang from a ring carried hy the 
god Avith the wheel. Various explanations or this 
fagure have been given ; the most probable is that 
which recognizes in it a thunderbolt (see Eeinach, 
BF 33, 143, 150, 152, Catalogue sommaire du Mus6e 
des ant. nat.*, Paris, 1905 ; BA xvL 17 ; Flonest, 
Deiue stiles (appendix), Paris, 1885; Blanohet, L 
17, 168, 169, 316). 

Por sacred numbers, see Calendak (Celtic). 

4. The Priesthood. — The Celtic.priesthood is fully 
discussed in the art. Druids. See also § VIII. above. 

XV. Magic. — Magic runs through the whole 
fabric of Celtic reli^on, and is ascribed to gods, 
to kings (possibly the old priest-kings), to Druids, 
and to unofficial persons ; hence there is no reason 
to believe that the methods recorded are pre-Celtic 
or were borrowed by the Celts. The Druid is the 
magus, or magician, par excellence, and later folk- 
belief makes Druidism and magic one and the same. 
Though the magical craft of the Druids is more in 
evidence in the Irish texts than in classical refer- 
ences, there is no doubt that the Druids of Gaul 
were regarded as magicians. Magic is also freely 
ascribed to women, and ‘the ^ells of women’ 
were dreaded by pagan and by Christian mission- 
ary alike. In Irish texts the Jilid, or poets, also 
practise magic, and most of the magical acts of 
the Druids are attributed also to the Christian 
saints who combated them. Druidic magic in- 
cluded shape-shifting (ascribed also to women and 
goddesses), invisibility, producing a magic sleep, 
causing lunacy by means of a magic wisp (the 
Norse ‘ sending’), uttering satires, probably of the 
nature of a spell, which caused blotches and death (a 
practice also ascribed to the fiUd], and protecting an 
army by the airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge.’ StUl 
more absurd were the Druids’ claims to power over 
the elements, which they asserted they had created. 
Such powers were often exercised by the Druids of 
rival hosts to destroy the opposing force. They 
brought down fire from the sky, caused snow- 
storms, mists, and floods, dried up wells, and 
practised the art of rain-making. All these and 
other feats, e.g. removal of barrenness, were sup- 
posed to be produced by spells, such as those which 
the Jilid had to learn (O’Curr^ MS Mat. 240). 
Perhaps the verses which the Druids would not 
commit to writing (Ciesar, vi. 14) were also spells. 
Spells with a magical appeal to the name of pagan 
dmnities were still used in Christian times, and 
form the earliest native documentary evidence (8th 
or 9th cent.) to the old religion (§ V. 4). Many 
spells are still used locally in Celtic regions. Divine 
or saintly names being substituted for those of the 
old gods. They are handed doira orally, and are 
used especially for healing (for the posture assumed 
while repeating a spell, see § XIII. 5 ; and for agri- 
cultural magic, see Festivals [Celtic], and § XIII. 
i). In Celtic areas, customs of an erotico-magicol 
nature connected ivith megaliths, sepulchral stones, 
and boulders are still practised, and we may trace 
in them the old idea that ghosts of the dead or 
Nature-spirits could grant fruitfulness, etc., to those 
who performed a due ritual. In other cases, rites 
for he.aling are performed in connexion with trees 
and holed dolmens. For fuller discussion of the 
subject of this section, see JIAGIC (Celtic), and 
Charms and Asidlets (Celtic). 

XVI. Future life. — The Celts believed firmly 
in a bodily existence after death, the doctrine being 
taught by the Druids. But there were various 
aspects of this belief; and there is evidence of a 
theory that the soul tenanted a new body in an- 
other region, of a theory derived from distant ages 
that the body lived on in the grave, and of a theory 
of transmigration. 

I. Classical evidence. — Ctesar (ri. 14, 19) sa3-3 


that ‘ the Druids taught that souls do not perish, 
but pass from one to another (“ab aliis ... ad 
alios”) after death,’ while Diodorus (v. ^) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6, 10) connect the Druidic 
doctrine of immortality with the teaching of I^tha- 
goras. Though the passages are generally taken 
to_mean that the Cdts believed simply in trans- 
migration, the Druidic doctrine shows no trace of 
the Pythagorean expiatory transmigration. The 
points of connexion were rather that a doctrine of 
immortality was taught hy Pythagoras and the 
Druids, and that this immortality was of a bodily 
kind. Ccesar’s passage may be a mistranslation of 
a Greek origin^, and need not refer to a trans- 
migration doctrine.^ Had the passages referred to 
been intended to indicate sucli a doctrine, they 
would not have alluded as they do to debts being 
paid in the other world, or letters conveyed there 
by the dead, or human sacrifices to benefit the 
dead there — the victims being supposed to rejoin 
the dead man. The Druidic doctrine probably 
resembled the ancient Vedic idea that the soul 
received its old body complete and glorified in 
another region. Bodily existence in another region 
is mentioned by Lucan ; ‘ regit idem spiritus artua 
orbe alio ’ (Pharsal. i. 456 f.). Timagenes (ap. Amm. 
Marc. XV. 9), Strabo (IV. iv.), and Mela (iii. 2) speak 
only of the immortality of the soul ; but Alela’s 
passage suggests bodily existence also, as it speaks 
of debts passed on to the next world. 

2. Burial customs. — The profuse Celtic funeral 
mohilier and the evidence of human sacrifice at 
burials also suggest that the Celtic future life 
was life in the body (see E. F. von Sacken, Bas 
Grahfeld von Hallstatt, Vienna, 1888 ; BCel x. 
234; Antiquary, xxxvii. 125; Greenwell, British 
Barrows, 1877 ; Blanohet, ii. 528 ; L’Anthrop. vi. 
586). Irish texts describe the dead as burieu ivith 
ornaments and weapons, ogham stones being set 
over the grave. Animals and, possibly, human 
victims were sacrificed. Wives of heroes desired 
to be buried at once ivith their husbands [LXJlZHa ; 
O’Donovan, Annals, Dublin, 1848-61, i. 145, 180 ; 
Nutt-Meyer, i. 62 ; O’Curry, MGAI i. p. cccxxx ; 
Leahy, i. 105 ; Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. 
Highlands, iii. 62). Ccesar (vi. 19) says that aU 
things dear to the dead man, even living animals, 
were consumed on the funeral pyre. Slaves _and 
clients had formerly been consumed. Mela (iii. 2) 
also refers to those who of their own free will cast 
themselves on the pyre of their relatives, hoping 
to live along with them. 

3. The Irish sagas.— Ghosts, in our sense of the 
word, do not exist in the sagas. The dead who 
return are fully clothed upon ivith a body, and the 
passages show that this corporeal life was inde- 
pendent of transmigration. Thus, when_ Cdcbu- 
lainn returned at the command of St. Patrick, 

* his hair was thick and black, ... in his head his eyes gleamed 
snilt and grey, . . . blacker than the side of a cooking-spit each 
of his two brows, . . . redder than ruby his lips.' His clothes 
and weapons are fully described, while his chariot and horses 
are equallj' corporeal {LL 245 ; cf. other instances in Nutt- 
Meyer, i. 49; E. Hull, p. 293). 

This bodily existence of the dead is also sug- 
gested in Celtic versions of the ‘Dead Debtor. 
An animal, in whose shape the dead man helps his 
benefactor, is found in other versions, but in the 
Celtic group the dead man re-appears in his own 
corporeal form (Le Braz^ i. p. xii; Campbell, n- 
12; Larrainie, IF. Ir. Folk Tales, 1893, p. 155; 
Hyde, Beside the Fire, 1891, pp. 21, 153). 

4. The gfrave as the place of the dead. — Custom 
and belief show that early man believed that the 
dead lived on in the body m the grave. The belief 
often survives where quite different beliefs exist, 
and this seems to have been the case uith the 
Celts- Their doctrine of bodily immortality may 
have been an extension of this belief, and their 
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nnder-world region of the dead an extension of the 
individual grave in its aspect as a dwelling of the 
dead man. 

Oracles were sought at the graves of the dead, 
just as in Scandinavian belief the dead lived on 
in their harrows and spoke thence to the living 
(Tertull. da Anima, B1 ; E. HuU, Pagan Ireland, 
1904, p. 142). Warriors were supposed to exert a 
sinister influence on their enemies from the grave. 
Existing customs in Celtic areas show connexion 
with the primitive belief, e.g. dra^ving the coffin 
nails, loosening the bindings of the corpse, or 
leaving the limbs free (Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 
p. 156; Le Braz®, i. 212; FL xiii. 60; Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, 1900, p. 341). The dead are believed to rise in 
the body on the night of All Saints. In Celtic folk- 
tales the grave is a house in which the dead live, 
and they emerge from it in the body and act as if 
still alive (Curtin, p. 166 ; Larminie, p. 31 ; Le 
Braz^, i. 217, 313, it 146 ; RCel x. 214). 

S. The ‘orbis alius.' — If the Celtic orbis alius to 
which Lucan refers means ‘ another region ’ of the 
world rather than ‘another world’ (Remach, RCel 
xxii. 447), that re^on was most probably under- 
ground, the conception being evolved from that 
of the dead living on in the grave; and, though 
Lucan says that souls do not go to the silent halls 
of Erebus and the pale kingdoms of Dis, he is con- 
trasting the current Roman belief in a world of 
shades with the richer belief of the Celts in bodily 
immortality rather than contrasting localities. 
Caesar undoubtedly found the Gauls believing in 
an under-world god who could be equated with 
Dis. Other classical observers speak of the dead 


Celts as inferi, or as going ad Manes (Val. Max. 
ii. 6, 10; Mela, iii. 2, 19), and Plutarch makes 
Camma speak of descending to her dead husband 
[Virt. Mul. 20). But, as the Celtic Dis, ruler of 
the under world, was apparently a god of fertility, 
and as the Celtic doctrine of immortality contained 
no dismal element, the region must have been one 
of exuberant life. From the subterranean world 


of the Celtic Dis men had come forth (§ XII.), and 
thither they returned. From it also proceeded 
the fruitfulness of all things rooted in the earth. 


It was a replica of the land of the living, but life 
there was fuller, freer, and immortal. To this the 
words of Lucan point {Pharsal. i. 457 f.) : ‘ Death, if 
your lore be true, is but the centre of a long life.’ 


The orbis alius was not the Celtic Elysium (Blest, Abode 
or [Celtic], § 5 ). The dead are never said to pass thither ; 
only favoured mortals while still alive might do so. Some 
Celtic folk-lore, however, reported by Plutarch (d< Dsf. Orae. 
18), might suggest that certain of the might;) dead passed 
to an Island Elysium. Some islands near Britain were called 
after gods and heroes, and In one of them dwelt sacrosanct 
persons. They were visited by Demetrius, according to 
Plutarch, and he was told that certain storms were caused by 
She passing away of some of the ‘mighty.’ Perhaps such 
Sghty ones went to these mysterious islands, but thfc is cer- 
tainly not stated. In another island Kronos was imprisoned, 
watched by Briareus and attended by demons. Elsewhere (d« 
Fac. lAin. 28) he repeats the story of Kronos, and says that this 
Island is mild and fragrant, and that people live there waiting 
for the god, who sometimes appears to them and prevents their 
departing. They are happy in pursuing religious practices and 
in studj-ing legends and philosophy. Plutarch has mingled the 
Celtic Elysium belief with what he knew of the Druids and 
perhaps of such islands as that of Sena (Festivals (Celtic], § 4), 
while the reference to Kronos may be based on Celtic talcs of 
heroes sleeping in hills or mounds, whence they will one day 
emerge to benefit their people. 

If souls of the mighty went to an island (whether Elj-sian or 
not), or if some local belief in an island of the dead had come 
to be held bv Celts living on the coast (as in local Breton folk- 
beliefs regarding the drowned (Le Braz^, i. p. xxxix ; Sebillot, 
11. 149]), tills would explain the story in Procopius (d« Bell. 
ColA. iv. 20) of the shades being carried by fishermen to Brittia 
— perhaps a mingling of such a local belief with the idea that 
Ulysses’ island of the Shades lay to the north or, as Claudian 
sang (in Rufin. 1. 12311.), in the west. But this island, as de- 
scribed, differs both from the orbis alius and from Elysium, 
Survivals of the old belief In an underground region are still to 
be traced (S4blllot, i. 418). 


6. Transmigration.— -In the Iiisb sagas this is 
asserted only of divinities and heroes, but not 
generally in connexion with their death. But it 
may have been extended sometimes to mortals, 
since traces of it are found in folk-belief. The 
dead are represented as birds ( Voyage of Maelduin, 
§ 19; O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 78), or are supposed 
to appear in various animal forms. But this is 
generally asserted of the wicked or nnbaptized, 
and it may be a totemistio survival, or is perhaps 
connected with the common belief that the soul 
has the appearance of a small animal (FL iv. 352 ; 
FLJ V. 189 ; Choice Notes, 1858, pp. 61, 69 ; Maury, 
Croyances et Ugendes, 1896, p. 272 ; Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints, p. 92; Le Braz’, ii. 82, 86, 307). 
The evidence is hardly sufficient to show that 
transmigration was the vital Celtic doctrine of 
future existence (cf. Joyce, SH i. 300). See 
Teansmigkation. 

7. Future retribution. — Of this there is little 
evidence in Celtic paganism, and it is doubtful 
whether any difierence was made between the 
virtuous and the ■wicked beyond the grave. In 
existing Irish and Breton folk-belief the dead are 
believed to suffer from cold, and mediseval (jeltic 
accounts mention the terrors of cold as an aspect 
of hell (Curtin, 146 ; Le Braz®, ii. 91) ; hut there is 
hardly CTOund for connecting this with pagan 
belief. In the Adventures of S. Columba’s Clerics, 
hell is reached by a bridge over a glen of fire ; but 
this may be traced to Scandinavian sources (RCel 
xxvi. 163). It might, of course, be contended that 
the Christian doctrine of hell has absorbed a pagan 
belief in retribution, but there is no trace of such 
a belief in the sagas, or in classical notices of 
Celtic eschatology. The hope of future bliss made 
men die without a tremor (Csesar, vi. 14 ; Lucan, 
Pharsal. i. 455 ff.). 

For the Celtic Elysium, see Blest, Abode of 
THE (Celtic). 

Literature.— Besides the texts, editions, tranelatione, and 
classical references (see § I.), the following works are essential : 
E. Anwyl, Celt. Rel. in Pre-Christ. Times, London, 1900, 
‘Celt. Bel. in the Mabinogion,’ Trans. Srd Intemat, Cong. 
Hist, of Rel., 0.xford, 1903, U, 234 ff.; A. Bertrand, Rel. des 
Qaulois, Paris, 1897 ; Bertrand-Reinach, Les Celtes dans les 
Values du P6 et du Danube, Paris, 1894 ; G. Bloch, ‘ ReL des 
OaulolSj’ Rev. inter, de I’Enseignement, xxix. 62311., xxx. 
145 ff.. Hist, de France, t, Paris, 1000 ; BulUlin Epigraphigue 
de la Qaule, Vienna ana Paris, 1877-86; J. G. Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, 1000; J. F. Campbell, 
Pop. Tales of the If. Highlands, 4 vols., Edinburgh, 1890, 
Leabhar no Feinne, London, 1872; CIB, Berlin, 1863 ff.; 
Corpus Inser. Rhenanarum, Elberfeld, 1887 ; H. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cours de lilt, celt., 12 vols., Paris, 1883-1002, 
Essai d'un catal. de la lilt, ipique de I'lrlande, Pans, 1883, Les 
Celtes, Paris, 1904, Les Druidts et let dieux celtigues d forme 
d’animaux, Paris, 1900, Les premiers habitants de VBurope\ 
2 vols., Paris, 1889-1894 ; Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des antig. 
gree. et rom., Paris, 1^6-90; Roget (Baron de Belioguet), 
Ethnoginie gauloise, 4 pts., Paris, 1858-1875 ; E. Desjardins, 
Qiogr. hist, et adminis. de la Gaule romaine, 3 vols., Paris, 
1876-85; G. Dottin, ‘La Bel. des Gaulqls,’ RPfifxxxriii. 13611., 
Jfanuel pour servir d Fitude de Vantig. eeltigue, Paris, 1906; 
C. I. Elton, Origins 0 / Eng. Hist.^, London, 1890; E. Floncst, 
Eludes d’arch. et de myth, gavdoises, Paris, 1885 ; H. Gaidor, 
art. in Eneyc. des sciences rel. v. 42811., Le Dieu gaulois 
du soleil, Paris, 1886 ; G. L. Gomme, Ethnology in Folk-lore, 
London, 1892 ; G. Grupp, Kullur der alien Kelten und Ger- 
manen, Munich, 1905 ; E. Guest, Origines Celtiece, 2 vols., 
London, 1883; A. Holder, Altcelt. Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 
189111.; T. R. Holmes, Ccesar's Conguest of Gaul, London, 
1899, Caesar’s Conguest of Britain, London, 1907; E. Hull, 
The Cuchullin Saga, London, 1893 ; P. W. Joyce, Origin and 
History of Irish Fames of Places*, London, 1901, Ola Celtic 
Romances^, London, 1894, Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland 
2 vols., London, 1003; C. JuUian, Recherehes sur la rel. 
gauloise, Bordeaux, ioOS ; A. Le Brax, La LIgende de la Hori 
ehez Us Bretons armon'eainsS, 2 vols., Paris, 1902; J. Lefloeq, 
Eludes de mythol. celt., Paris. 18G9; A. MacBain, ‘Celtic 
Mythology,' Celtic Magazine, Inverness, vols. Ii. x., 1SS3-4. 
‘Hero Talcs ot the Gaels,' ib. 1SS7-8, Etymol. Diet, of the 
Gaelic Language, Inverness, 1896 ; H. M artin. Etudes d'areh/ot. 
celt., Paris, 1872 ; G. de Mortillet, Formation de la nation 
frangaistt, Paris, 1900 ; Nntt-Mcyer, Voyage of Rran, 2 vols., 
London, 1895-1897 ; E. O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the 
Ane. Irish, 4 vols., London, 1873, MS MaleriaU of Ane. Irish 
Hist., Dublin, 1861 ; S. H. O’Grady, Siira Gadeliea, 2 vols., 
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images of Dispater, the S occurs on coins, and nine 
of these S symbols hang from a ring carried by the 
^od with the wheel. Various explanations or this 
hrare hare been given ; the most probable is that 
which recognizes in it a thunderbolt (see Keinach, 
BF 33, 143, 150, 162, Catalogue sommaire du MusSe 
dts ant. nat.*, Paris, 1905 ; BA xvi. 17 ; Flouest, 
Deux stiles (appendix), Paris, 1885; Blanchet, L 
17, 168, 169, 316). 

For sacred numbers, see Calendab (Celtic). 

4. The Priesthood. — The Celtic .priesthood is fully 
discussed in the art. Druids. See also § VIII. above. 

XV. Maoio . — Magic runs through the whole 
fabric of Celtic relipon, and is ascribed to gods, 
to kings (possibly the old priest-kings), to Druids, 
and to unofficial persons ; hence there is no reason 
to believe that the methods recorded are pre-Celtic 
or were borrowed by the Celts. The Druid is the 
Tna^us, or magician, par excellence, and later folk- 
belief makes Druidism and magic one and the same. 
Though the magical craft of the Druids is more in 
evidence in the Dish texts than in classical refer- 
ences, there is no doubt that the Druids of Gaul 
were regarded as magicians. Magic is also freely 
ascribed to women, and ‘ the spells of women’ 
were dreaded by pagan and by Christian mission- 
ary alike. In Irish texts the filid, or poets, also 
practise magic, and most of the magical acts of 
the Druids are attributed also to the Christian 
saints who combated them. Druidic magic in- 
cluded shape-shifting (ascribed also to women and 
goddesses), invisibility, producing a magic sleep, 
causing lunacy by means of a magic ivisp (the 
Norse ‘ sending ’), uttering satires, probably of the 
nature of a spell, which caused blotches and death (a 
practice also ascribed to the^^W), and protecting an 
army by the airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge.’ Still 
more absurd were the Druids’ claims to power over 
the elements, which they asserted they had created. 
Such powers were often exercised by the Druids of 
rival hosts to destroy the opposing force. They 
brought doivn fire from the sky, caused snow- 
storms, mists, and floods, dried up wells, and 
practised the art of rain-making. All these and 
other feats, e.g. removal of barrenness, were sup- 
posed to be produced by spells, such as those which 
the filid had to learn (O’Curr^ MS Mat. 240). 
Perhaps the verses which the Druids would not 
commit to writing (Cffisar, vi. 14) were also spells. 
Spells with a magical appeal to the name of pagan 
divinities were still used in Christian times, and 
form the earliest native documentary evidence (8th 
or 9th cent.) to the old religion (§ V. 4). Many 
spells are still used locally in Celtic regions. Divine 
or saintly names being substituted for those of the 
old gods. They are handed down orally, and are 
used especially for healing (for the posture assumed 
while repeating a spell, see § XIII. 5 ; and for agri- 
cultural magic, see Festivals [Celtic], and § XIII. 
I). In Celtic areas, customs of an erotico-magical 
nature connected with megaliths, sepulchral stones, 
and boulders are still practised, and we may trace 
in them the old idea that ghosts of the dead or 
Nature-spirits could grant fruitfulness, etc., to those 
who performed a due ritual. In other cases, rites 
for healing are performed in connexion with trees 
and holed dolmens. jFor fuller discussion of the 
subject of this section, see JIAGIC (Celtic), and 
Charms and Ajiulets (Celtic). 

XiT. Future life. — The Celts believed firmly 
in a bodily existence after death, the doctrine being 
taught by the Druids. But there were various 
a.spects of this belief; and there is evidence of a 
tlieory that the soul tenanted a new body in an- 
other region, of a theory derived from distant ages 
that the body lived on in the grave, and of a thoory 
of transmigration. 

I. Classical evidence. — Ctesar (vi. 14, 19) sa3's 


that ‘ the Druids taught that souls do not perish, 
but pass from one to another ("ah aliis ... ad 
alios”) after death,’ while Diodorus (v. ^) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6, 10) connect the Druidic 
doctrine of immortality with the teaching of Pytha- 
goras, Though the passages are generally taken 
to mean that the Celts believed simply in trans- 
migration, the Druidic doctrine shows no trace of 
the Pythagorean expiatory transmigration. The 
points of connexion were rather that a doctrine of 
immortality was taught by Pythagoras and the 
Druids, and that this immortality was of a boMy 
kind. Caesar’s passage may be a mistranslation of 
a Greek original, and need not refer to a trans- 
migration doctrine. Had the passages referred to 
been intended to indicate sucli a doctrine, they 
would not have alluded as they do to debts being 
aid in the other world, or letters conveyed there 
y the dead, or human sacrifices to benefit the 
dead there — the victims being supposed to rejoin 
the dead man. The Druidic doctrine probably 
resembled the ancient Vedie idea that the soiu 
received its old body complete and glorified in 
another region. Bodily existence in another region 
is mentioned by Lucan : ‘ regit idem spiritus artus 
or be alio ’ {Pkarsal. i, 456 f.). Timagenes {ap. Amm. 
Marc. XV. 9), Strabo (IV, iv.), and Mela (iii. 2) speak 
only of the immortality of the soul ; but Alela’s 
passage suggests bodily existence also, as it speaks 
of debts passed on to tne next world, 

2. Burial customs. — The profuse Celtic funeral 
mobilier and the evidence of human sacrifice at 
burials also suggest that the Celtic future life 
was life in the body (see E. F. von Sacken, Das 
Grabfeld von Hallstatt, Vienna, 1868; BCel x. 
234 ; Antiquary, xxxvii. 125 ; Greenwell, British 
Barrows, isn ; Blanchet, ii. 628 ; L’Anthrop. vi, 
686). Irish texts describe the dead as buried with 
ornaments and weapons, ogham stones being set 
over the grave. Animals and, possibly, human 
victims were sacrificed. Wives of heroes desired 
to be buried at once with their husbands {LUlSOa; 
O’Donovan, Annals, Dublin, 1848-51, i. 145, 180 ; 
Nutt-Meyer, i. 62 ; O’Curry, MCAI i. p. cccxxx ; 
Leahy, i. 105; Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. 
Highlands, iii. 62). Coesar (vi. 10) says that all 
things dear to the dead man, even living animals, 
were consumed on the funeral p3?Te. Slaves ^and 
clients had formerly been consumed. Mela_(iii. 2) 
also refers to those who of their own free will cast 
themselves on the pyre of their relatives, hoping 
to live along with them. 

3. The Irish sagas, — Ghosts, in our sense of the 
word, do not exist in the sagas. The dead who 
return are fully clothed upon ivith a body, and the 
passages show that this corporeal life was inde- 
pendent of transmigration. Thus, when_ Ciichu- 
lainn returned at the command of St, Patrick, 

• his hair was thick and black, . . . in his head his eyes gleamed 
swift and grey, . . . blacker than the side of a cooking-spit each 
of his two brows, . . . redder than ruby his lips.’ His clothes 
and weapons are fully described, while his chariot and horses 
are equaliy corporeal (ii 245; cf. other instances in Nutt- 
Meyer, i. 49; E. Hull, p. 293). 

This bodily existence of the dead is also sugj 
gested in Celtic versions of the ‘Dead Debtor. 
An animal, in whose shape the dead man helps his 
benefactor, is found in other versions, but jn the 
Celtic group the dead man re-appears in his own 
corporeal form (Le Braz^ i. p. xii ; Campbell, 11. 
12 1 Larminie, W. Ir. Folk Tales, 1893, p. 155; 
Hyde, Beside the Fire, 1891, pp. 21, 153). 

4. The grave as the place of the dead. — Custom 
and belief show that early man believed that the 
dead lived on in the body m the grave. The belief 
often survives where quite different beliefs exi-st, 
and this seems to have been the case •with the 
Celts. Their doctrine of bodily immortality may 
have been an extension of this belief, and their 
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nnder-world region of the dead an extension of the 
individual grave in its aspect as a dwelling of the 
dead man. 

Oracles were sought at the graves of the dead, 
just as in Scandinavian belief the dead lived on 
in their barrows and spoke thence to the living 
(Tertull. <fe Anima, 61 ; E. Hull, Pagan Ireland, 
1904, p. 142). Warriors were supposed to exert a 
sinister influence on their enemies from the grave. 
Existing customs in Celtic areas show connexion 
with the primitive belief, e.g. drawing the coffin 
nails, loosening the bindings of the corpse, or 
leaving the limbs free (Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 
p. 156; Le Braz*, i. 212; FL xiii. 60; Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, 1900, p. 341). The dead are believed to rise in 
the body on the night of All Saints. In Celtic folk- 
tales the grave is a house in which the dead live, 
and they emerge from it in the body and act as if 
stDl alive (Curtin, p. 156 ; Larminie, p. 31 ; Le 
Braz!', i. 217, 313, iL 146 ; BCel x. 214). 

5. The ‘orbis ^ius.’ — If the Celtic orbis alius to 
which Lucan refers means ‘another region ’ of the 
world rather than ‘ another world ’ (Kemach, BCel 
xxii. 447), that region was most probably under- 
ground, the conception being evolved from that 
of the dead living on in the grave ; and, though 
Lucan says that souls do not go to the silent haUs 
of Erebus and the pale kingdoms of Dis, he is con- 
trasting the current Eoman belief in a world of 
shades with the richer belief of the Celts in bodily 
inunortality rather than contrasting localities. 
Ceesar undoubtedly found the Gauls believing in 
an under-world god who could be equated with 
Die. Other classical observers Meak of the dead 
Celts as inferi, or as going ad Manes (Val. Max. 
ii. 6, 10; Mela, iii. 2, 19), and Plutarch makes 
Camma speak of descending to her dead husband 
(Virt. Mul. 20). But, as the Celtic Dis, ruler of 
the under world, was apparently a god of fertility, 
and as the Celtic doctrine of immortality contained 
no dismal element, the region must have been one 
of exuberant life. From the subterranean world 
of the Celtic Dis men had come forth (§ XII.), and 
thither they returned. From it also proceeded 
the fruitfulness of all things rooted in the earth. 
It was a replica of the land of the living, but life 
there was fuller, freer, and immortal. To this the 
wor^ of Lucan point {Pharsal. i. 457 f.) : ‘ Death, if 
your lore be true, is but the centre of a long life.’ 

The orbU alius wee not the Celtic Elysium (Blest, Abode 
or [Celtic], § s). The dead are never said to pass thither ; 
only favoured mortals while still alive might do so. Some 
Celtic folk-lore, however, reported by Plutarch (de Def. Orac. 
18), might suggest that certain of the mighty dead passed 
to an Island Elysium. Some islands near Britain were called 
after gods and heroes, and in one of them dwelt sacrosanct 
persons. They were visited by Demetrius, according to 
Plutarch, and he was told that certain storms were caused by 
Vhe passing away of some of the ‘mighty.’ Perhaps such 
mighty ones went to these mysterious islands, but this is cer- 
tainly not stated. In another island Kronos was imprisoned, 
watched by Briarens and attended by demons. Hsewhere (de 
Fae. Lun, 28) he repeats the story of Kronos, and soys that this 
island is mild and fragrant, and that people live there waiting 
for the god, who sometimes appears to them and prevents their 
departing. They are happy in pursuing religious practices and 
in studying legends and philosophy. Plutarch has mingled the 
Celtic Elysium belief with what he knew of the Druids and 
perhaps of such islands 03 that of Sena (FesttvaLs [Celtic], 5 4), 
while the reference to Kronos may be based on CelUo tales of 
heroes sleeping in hills or mounds, whence they will one day 
emerge to benefit their people. 

If souls of the mighty went to an island (whether Elysian or 
not), or if some local belief in an island of the dead had come 
to be held by Celts living on tlie coast (as in local Breton folk- 
beliefs regarding the drowned [Le Braz-, 1. p. xxxix ; Sibillot, 
11. 149]), this would explain the story in Procopius (de Bell. 
Goth. Iv. 20) of the shades being carried by fishermen to Brittia 
— perhajis a mingling of such a local belief with the idea that 
Ulysses’ 'island of the Shades lay to the north or, as daudian 
sang (in Rufin. 1. 123 fl.), in the west. But this island, as de- 
scribed, differs both from the orbis alius and from Elysium, 
Survivals of the old belief in an underground region are still to 
be traced (SCbillot, i, 418). 


6 . Transmigration. — In the Irish sagas this u 
asserted only of divinities and heroes, but not 
generally in connexion with their death. But it 
may have been extended sometimes to mortals, 
since traces of it are found in folk-belief. The 
dead are represented as birds ( Voyage of Maclduin, 
§ 19 ; O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 78), or are supposed 
to appear in various animal forms. But this is 
generally asserted of the wicked or unbaptized, 
and it may be a totemistio survival, or is perhaps 
connected ■with the common belief that the soul 
has the appearance of a small animal {FL iv. 352 ; 
FLJ V. 189 ; Choice Notes, 1858, pp. 61, 69 ; Maury, 
Croyances et Ugendes, 1896, p. 272 ; Bees, Cambro- 
British Saints, p. 92; Le Braz’, ii. 82, 86, 307). 
The evidence is hardly sufficient to show that 
transmigration was the vital Celtic doctrine of 
future existence (cf. Joyce, SH i. 300). See 
TRANSraGRATlON. 

y. Future retribution. — Of this there is little 
evidence in Celtic paganism, and it is doubtful 
whether any difference was made between the 
virtuous and the wicked beyond the grave. In 
existing Irish and Breton folK-helief the dead are 
believed to suffer from cold, and medisevnl Celtic 
accounts mention the terrors of cold as an aspect 
of hell (Curtin, 146 ; Le Braz’, ii. 91) ; but there is 
hardly ^ound for connecting this with pagan 
belief. In the Adventures of S. Columba's Clerics, 
heU is reached by a bridge over a glen of fire ; hut 
this may be traced to Scandinavian sources (BCel 
xxvi. 153). It might, of course, be contended that 
the Christian doctrine of hell has absorbed a pagan 
belief in retribution, but there is no trace of such 
a belief in the sagas, or in classical notices of 
Celtic eschatology. The hope of future bliss made 
men die •without a tremor (Ctesar, vi. 14 ; Lucan, 
Pharsal, i. 455 ff.). 

For the Celtic Elysium, see Blest, Abode of 
THE (Celtic). 
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CENSORSHIP. — In the present article this 
term is used in the sense of the official examina- 
tion and regulation of matter intended for publica- 
tion or for the stage. It applies to newspapers, 
hooka, songs, and plays, and is not to be con- 
founded wdth inspection of publications or plays 
after production, ivith possible prosecution if im- 
morality or sedition be found. Censorship proper 
takes place before publication. It is a private 
function, though discharged by a public official. 
It may abort intended books or plays, and the 
ublic may never know — hence its peculiar 
angers. 

I. Of the press, — There were no official censors 
before the age of printing, but there were in- 
formal beginnings of the practice. Among the 
ancients, methods were rough and ready. Socrates 
was condemned for blasphemy and for corrupting 
the morals of youth, and the hemlock cup pro- 
hibited any further offence. Xenophon published 
his Anabasis anonymously because he was an 
exile, and therefore forbidden to speak or publish 
in Attica. Such facts show that authorities were 
jealous of authors even in those early days. In 
the Middle Ages -writers were ecclesiastics chiefly. 
To show courtesy to their superiors, and to avoid 
the risk of later censure, they used to submit 
their work before it was multiplied. When print- 
ing had quickened the flow of books, and growing 
emture had widened the circle of authors, clericfU 
influence was strongest in demanding censorship, 
in -view of dangers to the tenets of the Church (see 
Index). 

In England, after the Reformation, the control 
of the press was centred in the Cro-wn, and was 
exercised through the Company of Stationers. 
But laxity crept in. Many books were not even 
registered. Hence the Long Parliament enforced 
censorship, in spite of hlilton’s protest in his 
Areopagitica, the classic on toleration of opinion. 
Milton had himself been censored : objection was 
taken to part of Paradise Lost, so that he spoke 
feelingly. The Restoration made censorship even 
more rigorous. But, in 1693, a century after 
Milton’s plea, the statutes in question were can- 
celled. The Act of Toleration in 1689 made the 
abolition of censorship a logical necessity. Since 
then the press of Great Britain has been iree. No 
one is prohibited from publishing anything, but 
everything published has to run the gauntlet of 
possible prosecution for slander, sedition, im- 
morality, or blasphemy. To facilitate prosecu- 
tion, if necessary, printers must keep one copy 
of everything they print, -with the name of the 


person employing them, and all publications (soma 
official documents excepted) must bear the name 
of their printers and publishers. 

In Scotland, in 1646, it was enacted that no 
book treating of religion or of the Kirk should be 
printed without a licence from the General As- 
sembly. If a book dealt -with the kingdom, it had 
to be licensed by a judge or by a Secretary of State. 
Printers had to be licensed also. Since the Union, 
Scottish and English practice have coincided. 

In India there was established in 1910 the 
nearest permanent approximation to a censorship 
that the Empire possesses. Money penalties are 
imposed on newspapers for sedition. A third 
offence involves forfeiture of the press. It was 
stated in the Indian Legislature that there was 
to be ‘no censorship or antecedent restraint.’ 
But, if its press be confiscated, there is some 
restraint on the issue of a newspaper. Control of 
the printer has always been a favourite mode of 
controlling publications. But this Indian censor- 
ship is not entirely private and Star-Chamber-like, 
for the public have the opportunity of judging a 
newspaper before its suppression. These special 
precautions may be justified by the unrest of the 
time. 

The only undiluted censorship of the press sur- 
vhnng under British rule is that of war-news 
from the seat of operations. This is common to 
all countries, and lias obvious strategic reasons. 
No news is allowed to pass unless certified by 
military censors — officers specially detailed for the 
duty. 

European countries generally exercise close super- 
vision over the press — more for political than for 
moral reasons. Russia is particularly active. There 
foreign literature is revised before delivery, on im- 
portation. Pages maybe tom out, articles ‘blacked,’ 
or delivery refused. She is even more vigilant 
over her native press. Newspapers are very firmly 
ruled. Recent revolutionary riots in St. Peters- 
burg were reported to Russian readers by smuggled 
foreign papers, the home press being pertorce silent 
thereon. The historian Bilbassov is said to have 
written a history of the reign of Catherine I. The 
two volumes published were promptly suppressed, 
and the remaining ten volumes are still in MSS. 
Thus it is that important -works are sometimes 
printed in France, and smuggled into Russia, 
as Bibles and tracts were into England in pre- 
Reformation times. France is less active, but she 
has had fits of supervision. Voltaire had some of 
his works burnt oy the public executioner. He 
had to publish outside of Paris, and have his books 
run in surreptitiously for a time. Much the same 
can be said of Rousseau. Nowadays freedom is 
practically perfect. Germany censors public meet- 
ings and public prints alike. Till -well into last 
century nothing was aUo-wed to be published 
w-ithout preliminary approval, though booksellers 
could often supply customers they trusted with 
prohibited matter. Even to-day German opinion 
IS less free in its expression than British, though 
more free than Russian. 

An unofficial censorship of books was intimated 
in 1909 in this country by the Circulating Libraries 
Association, which announced that they -would 
not circulate books that -n-ere ‘ personally scandal- 
ous, libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable, 
and asked publishers to submit doubtful books 
for approval, a week before publication. Authors 
have protested, and the scheme has been somewhat 
modined. But it is difficult to condemn such 
censorship. The eiHs of bad novels are patent. 
The dra-wbacks of an official censorship are not 
present here. The books are not suppressed, 
and critics -i^l readily champion any which may 
be -wrongly tabued. 
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Censorship is impracticable. Books are too 
many. The name of ne\vs_papers is legion, and 
their issues are prepared in hot haste, during 
the night. Preliminary inspection is absurdly 
impossible. 

Censorship is inadvisable. History has shown 
that it may deprive a nation of its best leading 
and inspiration. No man or body of men is wise 
enough and tolerant enough to be entrusted with 
the power of controlling the expression of public 
opinion. The right of free speech is a bulwark of 
freedom and progress. 

‘Should ye Bet an oligarchy . . . over it [the press] to bring 
a famine upon our minds ag^, when we Bhall know nothing 
but what is measured to us by their bushel?' asks Milton 
iniUgnantly of the Long Parliament. He adds : ‘ When God 
shakes a Kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to a 
general reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing ; hut yet more true 
it is, that God then raises to His own work men of rare 
abilities and more than common Industry not only to look 
back and revise what hath heen taught heretofore, but to 
further and go on some new enlightened steps in the 
dlscoveiy of truth.*^ He relies on the sundval of the fittest in 
thissphere. ‘liet her [Truth] and Falsehood grapple : whoever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?’ 
(Areopaffitica). 

But this assertion of freedom is without pre- 
judice to tile right and duty of careful inspection 
of what is thus freely published. There is clamant 
need for prompter and more strenuous effort to 
check the stream of corruption that would mingle 
with the river of publications. Some wholesome, 
if disagreeable, scavenging would sweeten litera- 
ture. 

Frequent offences occur in reports of divorce 
cases, and some would have such reports pro- 
hibited. Yet Lord Justice Bingham, President of 
the Divorce Division, giving endence in a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1910, defended them as a 
strong deterrent from immorality. Perhaps all 
that can be safely required is that judges Aould 
extend the practice of taking the grosser evidence 
in camtra. 

3. Of the stage. — Greek drama, which flourished 
four or five centuries B.C., almost certainly had 
a censorship from the nature of the case. Theatres 
were great State-institutions, as their magnificent 
ruins show. These would be closed to plays unless 
approved. There was also indirect censorship, in 
that plays were commonly entered in public com- 
petition for prizes. The judges would practically 
be censors. Plays that did not conform to their 
ideas or prejudices would not gain prizes, and 
probably would suffer in their chance of perform- 
ance. It is an illuminative fact that what is 
perhaps Aristophanes’ best play. The Birds, was 
in competition placed second to one by an almost 
unknown writer. It is on record, too, that iEschy- 
lua and Aristophanes, the fathers of tragedy and 
comedy respectively, were both prosecuted for 
offences against the dominant orthodoxy and 
politics of their times — offences, that is, in their 
plays. Censorship of the more modem stage, like 
that of the press, had an ecclesiastical origin. 
For that stage itself was ecclesiastical at first. 
Miracle and Passion plays were naturally subject 
to the Church. When religious drama was djrmg, 
the theatre began to be somewhat free in its 
criticism of the Church, and to deal with politics. 
Hence regulation was called for. In England the 
Master of Bevels, the Privy Council, the Star 
Chamber, and the Lord Chamberlain have been 
successively the authorities in charge. The last 
named was doing the work as early as 1628, and 
in 1727 was statutorily entrusted with it. The 
then Lord Chamberlain swore in an Examiner of 
Plays, which office has existed continuously tUl 
now. 

H was Jeremy Collier who, in 1697, by his ShoH 
View of the Profaneness and Immorality of the 
VOL. 111.-20 


English Stage, established censorship permanently. 
Wycherly, Congreve, and Dryden were specially 
attacked. The last of these confessed the justice 
of the indictment, and retracted aU of his works 
‘ which can truly be argued of obscenity, profane- 
ness, or immorality.’ 

The stage is the only institution which is regu- 
larly censored. ‘ The preservation of good manners, 
decorum, or of the public peace ’ is the stated object 
in view. Every new play or addition to an old 

lay must be submitted to the Examiner seven 

ays before performance, and, if licence be with- 
held, must not be performed, under a penalty of 
£50, and possible forfeiture of the theatre licence. 
This is the law in Great Britain. There is no 
censorship in Ireland. In the United States no 
general censor supervises the drama; but local 
authorities, with differing powers, are entrusted 
with the duty of forbidding the representation of 
plays hurtful to morality. 

In 1909 a Parliamentary Select Committee sat 
on the subject, and reported that almost all the 
dramatists of the day desired freedom from censor- 
ship, or, at least, a court of appeal. They held 
that suppression of plays was an excessive use of 
executive power, and that prosecution of producers 
of improper plays was a sufficient safeguard. On 
the other hand, theatre-managers gave evidence 
that they desired censorship to continue. They 
feared that uncensored plays might bring disrepute 
on the whole stage. They also feared the vagaries 
of local authorities, if prosecution were relied on. 
The actors agreed with the managers. The Com- 
mittee further reported that, in its own opinion, 
the laws that punish indecency, libel, and sedition 
were insufficient for the case, nor was it fair that 
theatre-managers should have to make expensive 
preparations for plays, without such on assurance 
as preliminary Bcence gave. Censorship should 
continue. But secret censorship, not subject to 
public opinion, was in danger of becoming con- 
ventional and partial. Therefore it shoald not 
continue to have the power of veto, and it should be 
allowable to present a play even though the licence 
had been refused. But the producers should be 
exposed to the risk of prosecution. Even licensed 
plays should involve that risk, with this difference, 
that, on conviction for indecency or libel, they 
should only be prohibited, while unlicensed plays, 
conviction being secured, should incur not only 
prohibition, but penalties for the author and the 
theatre-manager. Possibly legislative endorse- 
ment may be given to these proposals. 

Stage censorship is more practicable than that 
of books or newspapers. Plays are limited in 
number, and it has been possible hitherto for one 
man to read and pass judgment upon them all, in 
Great Britain, i.e. upon all that are sent to the 
Examiner tluough theatre authorities. He does 
not receive plays from aspiring writers directly. 

Censorship is also needful tor the protection of 
those who enact the parts, and of the audiences. 
There have been bad plays, even with the censor- 
ship, and the Examiner testifies that he has 
retosed to pass many, and has required pruning of 
more. Freedom from preliminary scrutiny would 
mean, for some theatres, a descent into the abyss. 
In many districts local authorities would be very 
slow to prosecute without some stimulus, no matter 
what the character of the plays. That a doubtful 
play should have attention dravra to it by the 
refusal of a licence, and so be subject to special 
vigilance, is the minimum of protection consistent 
with public safety. 

For Eoman Catholic censorship, see Index. 
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Thomas Templeton. 

CENTAUR. — ‘Centaur’ is the name given in 
Greek mythology to a monster nsually represented 
as having the upper part (to the ivaist) of a man 
and the body and legs of a horse. This definition 
must not he taken as exhaustive ; the character- 
istic centaur form appears in Babylonian art of 
about the 11th cent. B.C. as the sign of Sagittarius 
(Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, dt VArt, iii. 604);^ aud, on 
the other hand, it is by no means certain that the 
early Greeks imagined the creatures they called 
centaurs to have this shape. Homer (JZ. i. 268, 
ii. 743) calls them simply Gripes (a Thessalian form 
for Bripts, ‘ -wild beasts ’) ; and the development of 
the centaur in Greek art seems to imply a gradual 
evolution rather than the borroiving of a ready- 
made type. 

The centaurs in Greek legend are of two kinds. 
To the one belong Chiron, who is called by Homer 
(R. xi. 832) SiKoibrcLTOs Kevraiptoy, and who acted as 
teacher and guardian to heroes such as Achilles 
and Jason in his cave on Mt. Pelion in Thessa^, 
and Pholus, who entertained Herakles on Mt. 
PholoS, between Elis and Arcadia ; to the other, 
the wild and lawless monsters who laid violent 
hands on women, hurled trees and rocks, and were 
conquered or destroyed by Herakles or the Lapi- 
thffi. The two chief occssious of Herakles’ exploits 
against them were when Nessns, who was carrying 
Deianeira over the river Evenos, laid hands on her 
and was slain by the arrows of the hero, and when 
the other centaurs, attracted by the odour of the 
jar of wine that Pholus had opened, invaded his 
cave and were driven off by Herakles. Both are 
favourite subjects in art, as is also the great battle 
between the Lapithm and the centaurs, in which 
the chief heroes are Theseus and Pirithous ; and 
the most characteristic incident is the overwhelm- 
ing of the invulnerable Cfeneus with pine trees and 
rooks, the usual weapons of the centaurs. 

Many varying accounts are given in local legends 
as to the origin of the centaurs. According to one 
version, they were the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud (Ne^ZXu) substituted for Hera ; another 
account made them arise from the seed fallen from 
Zeus in his passion for Aphrodite ; and, according 
to others, their mother had or took the form of a 
mare. Chiron was said to be the son of Eronos 
and Philyra (the poplar ) ; and Pholus, of Silenus 
and one of the MeXIai (ash-nymphs). The names of 
centaurs generally suggest mountains or trees (e.p, 
Uerpaws, OBpeios, ApiaXos, HevKeis). 

Few questions have been more disputed among 
mythologists than the oripn and interpretation of 
the myth of the centaurs. Many suggestions have 
been made as to the etymology of their name, but 
none is satisfactory ; the connexion with the 
Sanskrit Gandharvas (on whom see Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythol., Strassbnrg, 1897, pp. 136-138, and 
the references there given) is now discredited, 
since the two classes of being agree neither in 
name nor in characteristics. By some the centaurs 
have been thought to be personifications of natural 
henomena, such as winds or mountain-torrents; 
ut such personification is alien to primitive myth. 
They should probably be rather regarded, with 
Mannliardt {Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte, ii. 102), 
' as spirits of the forest or mountain, to whose 

1 According to late Hindu tradition, the Naras, created, alon;; 
with other 'emi-divine beings by BrahmS, also possess human 
bodies with horses’ limbs, as contrasted with the Kinnaras, who 
have hordes’ heads and human figures ; but it would be idle to 
connect these Naras, who are among the musicians of Euvera’s 
court (M ahabhdrata, n. i. it), either with the centaurs or, in 
view of their late origin, with Babylonian mythology. 


action these phenomena are assigned.’ They are 
thus in many ways analogous to the Sileni and 
Satyrs, whom they resemble in their love of wine 
and their unbridled passions. The rationalistic 
explanation of the_ centaurs as horsemen who 
appear to bo one with their horses may apply to 
the Oriental archer, but seems inconsistent iiith 
the history of the form in Greece. 

The earliest representations of centaurs in Greek 
art usually show them in completely human shape, 
with the body and hind legs of a horse attached to 
their backs. Later on they take the more familiar 
form which we see, for example, in the metopes of 
the Parthenon. The battle or Greeks and centaurs 
came, with the ethical tendency of myth, to be 
regarded as a symbol of the triumph of skill over 
brute force and of civilization over barbarism, and 
therefore as typical of the great victory of Hellene 
over Oriental. In later art, centaurs were a 
favourite subject of playful mythological genre, 
such as the centaur family by Zeuxis, or the centaurs 
with Erotes or Maenads of Graeco-Koman art. 

Literattoe. — W. Mannbardt, Antite Wald- und Feldhdte, 
Berlin, 1877, ii. 40-102 ; E. H. Meyer, Gandharven-Kentauren, 
Berlin, 1883; Gmppe, Griech. ilglhol. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, Index, s.v. 'Kentauren'; J. C. Lawson, Modem 
Greet Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1010, 
p. 190; Roscher, art. ‘Kentauren,’ where full references are 
given. B, A. Gardner. 

CENTRAL AFRICA See Nyanja Tribes. 

CENTRAL AMERICA — Central America, as 
we understand it, begins on the isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec. To the west of it lay the countries 
subject to the sway of the Mexican kings. The 
prominent feature of the remons east of the 
isthmus is the compact mass of nations belonging 
to the great Maya linguistic stock. The particular 
traits of Mexican culture may be recognized to a 
certain degree also among the less civilized nations, 
settled, formerly as well as now, together ivith or 
close to the Mexican tribes in the countries west 
of the isthmus region. The Mayas of Central 
America had to deal in their very home with 
Mexican intruders. But Maya culture, Maya art, 
and — it would seem — Maya mythical aud religions 
conceptions prevailed throughout that vast region, 
down to Honduras and the primeval forests of 
eastern Nicaragua and Costa Kica, where other 
more primitive nations of South American stock 
were in contact ivith the highly civilized Central 
American tribes. We know very little about the 
religion of those semi-civilized inhabitants of the 
isthmus of Panama, of Costa Bica, and of eastern 
Nicaragua. Central American religion is for us 
the religion of the Maya tribes, 

I. Relirious practices. — The general character 
of Central American religion was the same as that 
of the Mexican tribes. The rites and ceremonies 
practised answered a double purpose: they were 
mtended (1) to fit one to approach the supernatural 
beings, and (2) to secure from the gods, by a land 
of magic process, the things one needs at any given 
moment. 

Ceremonial ablution was the favourite method 
of securing the former aim. In Mexico and Central 
America it was regularly connected with the pen- 
ances, mortifications, blood-lettings, of which we 
shall presently speak. In Mexico there was a more 
particular use of ceremonial ablution in the case 
of a new-born child. In Central America, that is 
to say, in Yucatan, sprinkling with holy water 
(‘virgin-water,’ i.e. ram-water) and washing the 
forehead, the cheeks, and the hands and feet were 
resorted to in the ceremony of the etn-hti, ‘ descent 
of the Divinity,’ when the youths of_ both 
were deprived of the baubles distinctive of chuu- 
hood, and admitted into the fellowship of the tnbc. 
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In a more general way, fasting was considered 
indispensable for fitting oneself to enter into com- 
munion with the Divinity. In Central America, 
as well as in Mexico and in most parts of the 
American continent, it consisted in abstaining from 
the usual seasoning— salt and red pepper— and 
from sexual intercourse. 

Penance, mortification, and blood-letting exhibit 
the most prominent feature of Mexican and Central 
American relirious practice. Incisions were made 
in the rim of the ear ; the tongue was pierced, and 
sticks, sometimes attached to a string, were drawn 
through the hole made in it; the muscles of the 
arms and legs were pricked by thorns. In some 
countries, at certain ceremonies, the penis was 
ierced in the same manner, and a string was 
rawn throimh the holes so as to connect the whole 
company. The motive that led to such practices 
was, without doubt, to get rid of sin and to be 
qualified thereby to approach God. 

For the same reason, confession played a great 
part in the religious practices of these people. 
In Central America it was considered the indis- 
pensable expedient if one was to escape from an 
imminent danger. A physician, called to attend a 
person suffering from mortal disease, commenced 
the treatment by confessing him. And down to this 
day the inhabitants of the tropical woodlands of 
Guatemala and Honduras, when they meet a jaguar, 
instead of attacking him, fall down on their knees 
and begin to enumerate their sins, saying: ‘Do 
not kill me, I committed such and such sin.’ It is 
obvious that this behaviour originates in the idea 
that confession cleanses from sin and thus relieves 
from death, the punishment of sin. For the same 
reason, in Central America, as well as, e.p., in 
ancient Peru, confession was the regular prelimi- 
nary to a religious observance. It fitted men for 
approach to God. 

What confession was for the individual, the rite 
called by Lauda echar al demonio {‘ e^elling the 
demon’) was for the community. It was the 
regular preliminary to every public ceremony in 
Yucatan. Within a sacred enclosure, where all 
who were to take part in the ceremony stood, the 
head-priest presented an incense-offering, praying 
over it, and then a man carried the offering, to- 
gether with the censer, out of the village, flung it 
away, and returned ivithout looking back. 

Incense was the regular offering. Copal, bees- 
wax, rubber, and maize-flour were burned as in- 
cense. The censers are described as dishes or 
bowls, or as footed vases with perforated sides and 
fantastical faces on the rim. The latter form is 
still used by the Lacandons, a branch of the Maya 
family, who succeeded in remaining free from 
Spanish domination and from Christianity, and in 
conserving their ancient pagan rites. It is a 
curious fact that the censers are regarded by the 
Lacandons as representing their gods. In an 
ancient report on the manners and customs of the 
Indians of Valladolid (Yucatan), the name of ‘idols’ 
is applied to the vases that served for incense- 
buming. Tozzer infers that the Lacandon view 
was the original one ; but we know that real idols, 
carved from red cedar-wood, were in general use 
throughout Yucatan and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and the excavations have brought to light a 
number of clay idols of most variegated form and 
artistic design. 

besides incense, all kinds of food were offered to 
the gods — maize, the blood of turkeys, and various 
aninials. A distinction was made according to the 
cardinal point where the god to whom tlie offering 
was presented was thought to reside ; turkey being 
offered to the eastern, deer to the northern, iguana 
to the western, fish to the southern, gods. A par- 
ticular and important class of sacrifices was that of 


dogs. It has been maintained that this dog-sacrifice 
was only a substitute for human sacrifice, but the 
present writer thinks that another explanation 
must be given. The dog played an important part 
in the mythical conceptions of the Central American 
tribes. He represented to them the fire that falls 
from heaven — ^lightning, thunder-storm, and the 
like ; he was a land of rain-god and a bringer of 
food. Presenting a dog to the gods was certainly 
meant as a magic rite to attract rain and to 
produce food. Human sacrifice also existed in 
Central America, but was by no means so regular 
and BO frequent as, e.g., in Mexico. 

For all these practices there were professional 
adepts or priests, called ah kin {‘fortune-teller’) 
or ah hue tzotz (‘ivith tangled hair’), who served as 
mediators between the common people and the 
gods. They were assisted in the execution of the 
ceremonies by four aged men called ohae, who were 
elected by the people. Particular priestly offices 
were that of the ‘singer’ (kayom), that of the 
‘slayer’ (nacom), and that of the interpreter of the 
Divine oracles (ohilam or ahhohat), and there were 
recognized sorcerers, called ah cunal than, ah ez, 
ah pul yaah, and naual. 

2 . Gods. — There has been much dispute as to 
the origin of gods. We shall not enter upon this 
tangled question, but, judging from what we learn 
from primitive peoples, it may be said that the 
gods of primitive peoples are, practically, personi- 
fications of natural bodies or physical agents; 
hence the established polytheism throughout the 
world. 

In the pantheon of Central America, Mexico, 
and other parts of the continent,_the first place was 
occupied by the heavenly bodies — the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, especially the morning-star, 
and the evening-star. 'The sun-god was called in 
Yucatan Kin-ich ahau (‘Lord of the face of the 
sun’). He was interpreted or symbolized as an 
arara, or identified with this bird, and thence 
derived the name Kin-ich Kak-m6 (‘ the fire-bird, 
the arara ’). His temples stood on the north side 
of the central court, and he presided over theyfears 
that were considered to belong to the direction of 
the north. 

The moon-god was supposed to be an old man, 
the father of the gods and of men. He represented 
the death and the regeneration of Nature, and he 
was said to resuscitate the dead. His name was 
ItzamnA or Jtzmatul, interpreted by the words the 

f od himself uttered when he lived among men ; 

iz en caan, itz en muyal, ‘ I am the dew of the 
heaven, I am the dew of the clouds.’ His temple 
stood on the west side of the central court, and he 
was the ruler of the western years. 

The stars were regarded as the souls of the dead, 
and it seems that the Milky Way, or the direction 
south-north, was assigned them. We do not know 
the names of these star-divinities, but their images 
are well marked, and are often to be found in the 
figured and hieroglyphic manuscripts. The direc- 
tion of the south seems to be ascribed to them, 
particularly to Hozan-ek, the evening-star, or — as 
a substitute for them — to the god of death. 

The rain-god or thunder-god, called Ch’ac, Jla’tz- 
Ch’ac or PAp’ol-Ch’ac (‘ lightning, the cutter, the 
opener of the pouch’), or Ah bolon tz 'acab (‘Lord 
of the nine generations [or medicines]’), is the 
fourth of the four great Divine powers, and is 
assigned to the direction of the east. He is dis- 
tinguished by a carious elongated nose. His image 
is exceedingly common in the manuscripts as well 
as on the walls of the temples and on other sculp- 
tural monuments. 

Another god, whose image occurs very frequently 
on the pages of the Mayan manuscripts, is obviously 
a personification of the maize plant. He is associ- 
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ated with another young god, and is, in some places, 
found acting as a substitute or representative of 
Itzamnd. 

A god called Ekchtuth (‘black scorpion ’) is men- 
tioned by Landa, and described as the god of 
merchants and of cacao-planters. A black god, 
represented in the manuscripts in two very different 
forms, both distinguished % a scorpion-tail, must 
be identified with the Ekchuah of Landa. 

There were also female deities: Ix eh'el, the 
goddess of medicine ; Ix chehd yax, identified by 
the priest Hernandez with the Virgin Mary, and 
others. 

Special gods, called Bacab, were the upholders 
of tlie heavens in the four quarters of the world ; 
and the heavenly gods, in opposition to those of 
the under world, were known as the oxlahun ti ku 
(‘the thirteen gods’) as contrasted with the bolon 
ti ku (‘the nine gods’), according to the supposed 
number of the heavens and of the under worlds. 

The two creator-gods, called A’«-c«mate( ‘feath- 
ered snake’) and Surakan (‘one-legged’), the 
mominent figures in the cosmogonic myths of the 
Popol Vuh (the Quichd saga-book), are not indi- 

enous Central American conceptions, but are 

orrowed forms of the famous Mexican gods Quet- 
zalcoatl and Tezcatlipoca. In Yucatan, Kukulcan 
corresponds to the Quich4 R'u-cumatz and the 
Mexican Quetzaicoatl. He is described as a 
culture-hero, a founder of cities, and he represents 
the period when Mexican colonists had control 
over the greater part of the Yucatan peninsula. 

Some other personages named in the Quichd saga- 
book deserve special mention, as they obviously 
are of indigenous creation, e.g. Vnkub Cakix, the 
great macaw ; the arara, acting as a sun- and 
moon-god of pre-historio times ; nis sons Cipacna 
and Gabrakan, the gods of the earthquakes ; and, 
finally, the twin heroes, the baU-pIayers Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque, who descend to the under world, 
defeat its rulers, and, in acknowledgment of their 
victory, are transformed into the sun and moon. 

The popular Quich 6 god was Tohil, the thunder- 
god ; the national gods of the Cakchiquels were 
the Chay-abah ( ‘ the obsidian stone ’) and the bat- 
god, also called (apparently) Nicah ta'kah (‘centre 
of the valley’). At the present day the Kekchi 
inhabitants of the mountainous district of Alta 
Vera Paz (Guatemala), without derogating from 
their Christianity, worship the sun (called by them 
Xhalamkc), the moon (called Po, the female consort 
of the sun), the lightning (called ICaa’k), and a 
number of other deities (generally called Tzul- 
taka\ ‘mountain and valley,’ and identified with 
certain remarkable or grandiose natural objects — 
high summits, mountain-passes, precipitous rocks, 
dangerous river-passages, thermal waters, caves, 
lonelj’’ trees, and the like). 

3 . Calendar and annual religious festivals. — The 
public ceremonies celebrated by a tribe in the 
course of a year are generally connected with the 
work that is necessary in tne different seasons, 
and, in the case of an agricultural people, with the 
different stages of field-labour. The number of 
performances depends on the religious activity of 
the tribe, and, in part, on their calendar. JMen 
are generally in the habit of dividing the year 
according to the revolutions of the moon. It is a 
peculiarity of the Mexican and Central American 
tribes that the partitions of the year were made in j 
conformity with their numeral system, that is to | 
say, by periods of twenty days. The year is in 
this way divided into eighteen sections of twenty 
days each (nsually caUed months by the Spanish 
historians) and five supplementary days. The 
latter were called by tlie Mexicans nemontemi 
(‘ unfit for work ’), and: by the Mayas xma kaba kin 
(* days without names ’ ; for further details, see art. 


Calendar [Mexican and Mayan]). The Mexicans 
had celebrations in each of the eighteen periods of 
tw'enty days, but they avoided any ceremony, and 

f enerally abstained from any important work, 
uring the five supplementary days. The Mayas 
w’ere more moderate in celebrating festivals in the 
course of the year, but they devoted the five sup- 
plementary days to a series of very important 
ceremonies. In accordance with their custom of 
expelling evil and averting bad omens before enter- 
ing on a ceremony or beginning any important 
work, they sought also to avert misfortune and 
bad luck before beginning the new year ; and the 
five supplementary days, the xma mba hn, were 
devoted to these particular ceremonies. 

On a day of the so-called month Ch’en or Yax 
(= January), by appointment of the priests, the 
Mayas celebrated the oc-na ceremony, the renova- 
tion of the temple. They cast away and broke 
their clay -idols and censers, repaired and re-painted 
their temples, and at the same time ‘ examined the 
signs (prognostics) of the gods of the four cardinal 
points,’ that is to say, they undertook, by elaborate 
ceremonies, to drive out the evil that was to occur 
in the new year, according to the quarter of the 
world by which the new year in question was con- 
sidered to be governed. From the great central 
square, in each of the ancient Mayan toivns, there 
started four roads running more or less directly to 
the gates by which the enclosure was interrupted 
at the four cardinal points. There were heaps of 
stone raised on the outside of each of the gates. 
In the five days preceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the east, they set up 
an idol called uayayab on the stone-hean at the 
outside of the southern gate; and in the nouse of 
the cacique, in the midst of the town, was placed 
another idol representing the god who ruled the 
east. Then they took the uayayab-idol from the 
stone-heim at the southern gate, mounted^ it on 
the top of a pole, and placed it opposite the idol of 
the ruler of the east, in the house of the cacique. 
They honoured it with a variety of oflferings, and 
at the end of the five days took it to the eastern 
gate and cast it out of the town. In the same way, 
in the five days preceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the north, they set 
up the uayayab on the stone-heap at the eptem 
gate, brought it to the house of the cacique in the 
midst of the town, and cast it outside the town at 
the northern gate. And so in the five days preced- 
ing the other two years. 

A great annual ceremony, called tupp-Pa'k 
(‘ extinguishing the fire ’), took place at the vernal 
equinox, in the so-called month Mac, just before 
the beginning of the rains. A great pile of wood 
was heaped up and set on fire ; animals of every 
kind were sacrificed and thrown into the fire ; and 
finally, the priests, by pouring water out of jars, 
extinguished the flames. It is distinctly stated 
that this was performed for the purpose of getting 
abundant rain for the crops. The performance 
concluded with the erection of a miniature effigy 
of a stepped pyramid and anointing the upper 
steps with the sacred blue colour. 

A second great annual ceremony was celebrated 
in the month called Pax, corresponding to the 
second half of our month of May — the time when 
the sun, in its shifting to the north, comes to stay 
in the zenith over Yucatan. The festival w'M 
called Pacum Chac, and the god worshipped in it 
was the war-god Git chac cm. Five days before 
the ceremony, the chiefs of the different villages 
assembled in the temple of the war-god in the 
principal toivn. They fasted and kept awake aU 
these five days, war-dances were performed, and 
the war-chief (nacon) was conducted in procession 
through the town. The feast itself consisted in a 
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fire-ceremony similar to that of the month Mac, 
but it was followed by the solemn sacrifice of a 
dog — the representative of the thunder-god (see 
a^ve) — and the breaking of jars filled with wine, 
imitating and producmg, as was certainly believed, 
the pouring down of the much-desired rain. 

The third great annual ceremony was held in the 
so-called month of Fop, the second half of our July, 
when the sun, in its return to the south, came to 
stay in the zenith over Yucatan. This feast w^, 
at the time of the conquest, regarded as the begin- 
ning of the year. (Jonsequently, the principal 
ceremony was the kindling of new fire and a 
solemn incense-buming. For this feast they re- 
newed all their household-utensils — plates, bowls, 
jars, stools, and the ivrappings of their idols — 
throwing to the dust-yard those that had formerly 
been used. 

In the months following this feast, the difierent 
social classes performed a consecration of their 
professional instruments by anointing them with 
the sacred blue colour (the colour of water and 
rain). First came the priests; then the sor- 
cerers and the physicians ; next the hunters and 
fishermen ; finally the artisans and other working 
men. 

The fourth great annual feast was the ChicRaban, 
held in the town of Mani, in honour of the god 
Kuhulcan, in the so-called month of Xvl, corre- 
sponding to our October and November. The 
chiefs of the whole country assembled in the town 
of Mani, and a standard of costly feather-work, 
presented in one year by one torvn, in the next by 
another, was set up on the temple of Kukulcan. 
The chiefs placed their particular idols in the 
courtyard of the temple on a bed of leaves, and 
passed the five days preceding the feast in fasting, 
keeping awake, and worshipping their idols, and 
in reli^ous dances. The feast itself consisted in a 
solemn offering, and the god was believed to come 
down from heaven to receive the objects and the 
service presented to him. 

Other feasts of minor importance were celebrated 
at different seasons in honour of Ekchuah, the god 
of merchants and cacao-planters, Hohnil, the tutel- 
ary god of bee-hives, and Acanvm, the god of 
hunters ; and in the different towns and villages in 
honour of Chac, the rain-god, to whom was ascribed 
the growth of the maize crops and of other vege- 
tables. 

Lithratorb.— Diego de Lauda, Relacion de las Casas de 
Yukatan, 1B06, MS ol the Idbrary ot the Academia de la His- 
toria, Madrid (the only complete ed. in the tr. ot Won de 
11080/8 Essai sur U dichiffremenl ds Vierilurs hUratims de 
VAmirlque centrals, by D. Juan de Dios do la Eada y Delgado, 
Madrid, 1881): Bernardo de Lizana, Bistoria de Yucatan, 
Devoeionario de Etra. Sra. de Izmal y Ccmquista Espiritual, 
16S3, new ed. Mexico, 1893 ; E. Fbrstemann, Bie Slaya- 
Handschrifl der kSniglichen effentlicfien Eilliat^k zu -Dresden, 
Leipzig, 1882 ; Brassenr de Bourbourg, Papal Vuh, le lAvre 
sacrl et tes mythes de fantiguiU amMcaine, Paris, 1861, and 
Manuscrit Troano, Paris, 1869 ; Ldon de Rosny, Codex Carte- 
sianus, Paris, 1883 ; D. G. Brinton, The Annate of the Caixhi- 
quels (Ubrary of Aboriginal American literature), Philadelphia, 
1885 ; Alfred M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study qf the JUayas 
and the Lacandones, New York andLondon, 1907 ; J. M. Lang, 
In The Faiths of the World, London, 1882; H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races, liondon, 1876 ; J. F. M’Lennan, Studies in 
Ancient Bistory, tod Eerics, London, 1896, 

Eddaed Selee. 

CENTRAL ASIA.— See Thekestan. 

CENTRAL INDIA.— I. Geography and eth- 
nology. — ' Central India’ is the official designation 
of a group of Native States in India forming a 
straggling and incompact area, which lies between 
21“ 22' and 26° 52' north latitude, and 74“ and 83’ 
east longitude. It includes 132 States, while, in 
addition, sixteen chiefs belonging to it now possess 
no territory, but receive cash revenues paid by 
other chiefs, under the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment of India. Central India has a total area of 


78,772 sq. miles, and its population in 1901 was 
8,628,781. 

Political relations with the Government of India are supervised 
by an Agent to the Governor-General, subordinate to whom 
are seven officers in charge of the Presidencies of Gwalior and 
Indore, and the Political Agencies of Bagbelkhand, Bundei- 
khand, Bhopal, Bbopawar, Indore, and MMwa. The principal 
chiefs are the Maharajas (Hindu) of Gwalior, Indore, Eewah, 
Orchha, Datia, Panna, Ohhatarpur, and Charkbari, the Rlja 
(Hindu) of Dhar, the Begam (Muhatnmadan) of Bhopal, and the 
Nawab (Muhammadan) of Jaora. GwaHor, the largest State, has 
an area of 25,041 sq. miles, and a population of 2,033,001 ; while 
Eewah has an area of 13,000 sq. miles, and a population of 
1,327,385, No other State attains an area of 10,000 sq. miles or a 
population of a million. 

As a political unit. Central India is entirely a creation of 
British rule, and its physical features and population both 
present great diversities. Near the southern border flows the 
Narbada river, from east to west, in a broad valley between two 
ranges known as the Sitpuras and the Vindhyas. North of the 
latter lies an extensive plateau, with an area of 34,000 sq. miles, 
including the tract known as Malwk. East and north-east of 
the main plateau is a low-lying area of about 18,000 sq. miles, in 
which are situated Bundelkhand and part of Bagbelkhand. The 
remainder ol Central India, about 26,000 sq. miles, comprises 
the hilly tracts in the Vindhyas and Satpurfis and their offshoots. 
The inhabitants of the plateau and of the plain alike live chiefly 
by cultivation, but differ in physical appearance, those of the 
low-lying tracts being shorter and more thickset than their 
neighbours to the west. In the hills are found bunting tribes 
su(3i ns Bhils, Gonds, and Korkus, with whom agriculture is a 
secondary occupation. Western Hindi is spoken by 4 J millions, 
and Eastern Hindi by li millions, chiefly in the plains ; various 
dialects ot Eajasthkni by 1} millions in the plateau, and BbH 
dialects by i million. 

2. History. — Early Sanskrit literature assigns 
most of Central India, as defined above, to the 
dark-skinned aboriginals ; bnt in the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.C. the Manryas claimed jurisdiction over 
it, and A^oka was viceroy at Ujjain. A fragment 
of an edict issued by him when he had become 
emperor, and had been converted to Buddhism, 
has been found at S&nchl, in the BhopBl State, 
where a magnificent stUpa, ivith ornamented gate- 
ways and railing, is still standing. When the 
empire of the Manryas broke up, Brfihmanism 
again revived among the Aryan settlers, and 
spread to some extent among the jungle tribes. 
It is worthy of note that the only Imown inscrip- 
tion on stone mentioning the Indo-Greek rulers of 
the Panjab, which was found recently near the 
town of Bhilsa, in the Gwalior State, records the 
erection of a piUar in honour of Garuda, the emblem 
of Visnu. 

From the fragmentary historical records of early times. Central 
India appears to have been penetrated by the &ka3 about the 
tod cent. B.a, while some of the Jungle tribes held their own 
against the Guptas In the 4th cent. A.D. In the 6th and 6th 
cents, began the dominance of E&jput communities ot Gurjara 
origin in this part of India, though their full conversion to 
Hinduism may date from three or four centuries iater. At the 
end of the 10th cent., when Jlnhammadan invasions began, they 
were supreme, but divided into clans which carried on constant 
wars with each other. Daring the early Muhammadan period, 
the country suffered from fierce raids by the invaders, gradually 
paving the way for more complete subjection to protect the 
route from Delhi to Southern India, which lay through this 
tract. As the central power at Delhi waned, an independent 
dynasty rose to power m M5Iw& (a.d. 1401 to 1531), but yielded 
at lost to the neighbouring king of Gujarit. Early In his reign 
Akbar incorporated the whole ol Central India in his empire. 
At the death of Aurangzib, when the Mughals, like their pre- 
decessors, found themselves no longer able to retain their vast 
possessions, the Hindus again regained independence. From 
1748 may bo dated the beginning of Marilthi rule, which gradu- 
ally spread over the whole tract, though fierce resistance was 
offered by the Bnndelas in the east. Throughout the latter 
part of the 18th cent., Marithk, Muhammadan, and British 
fought with each other, till the last prevailed. At the begin- 
ning of last century a Mlicy of non-intervention was enjomed 
by uiB Directors of the East India Company, with evil results to 
the wretched populace of Central India, who suffered from the 
constant quarrels of their rulers. Under Lord Hastings, how- 
ever, the MarSthis and the bands of freebooters, who had not 
only laid waste Central India, but had also raided adjacent 
British territory, were rapidly and effectively subdued. To Sir 
John Malcolm (1818-1821) is due the settlement under which the 
States of Central India took their present form. Apart from a 
brief war in Gwalior in 1843, and the Mutiny ot 1857-59, Central 
India has since enjoyed peace. 

3. Castes and religion.- Caste (g'.r.) and religion 
are the two striking characteristics of the people of 
Indio. 
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(a) To obtain a view of caste in this area it 
is necessary to consider separately the natural 
divisions of the country. In the plateau the 
Brfihinans come of the same stock as those in 
the neighbouring parts of Bajputana, such as the 
Mfilwi, the Nimari, and Srigaur. Those dwelling 
in the plains are akin to those of the United 
Provinces, such as the Jijhotia. Over the whole 
area Brahmans form 13 per cent of the Hindu 
population, and constitute the strongest single 
caste. The Kajputs or Ksatriyas are fewer in 
number. Those who live in the plateau are chiefly 
offshoots of the great clans of Bajputana proper, 
and maintain marriage connexions with them ; 
but in the plains are found local groups, such as 
Bundelas, Dhandheras, and Ponwars or Parmto, 
■with whom the recognized Bajputs do not inter- 
marry. The Marathas now advance a claim to be 
considered Bajputs, and similar pretensions are 
advanced by the Bhilala Bhtimias in the hUly 
tracts, who afford an example of the absorption of 
aboriginal tribes by Hinduism. No peculiarity 
has been noticed among the Banias, or trading 
castes, who belong to classes well known in 
Northern India. A considerable proportion are 
Mfirwaris from Bajputana, By religion the Banias 
are Hindus and Jains, but many professing Jains 
also reverence Hindu deities. As in the case of 
the two leading castes, the difference between the 
plateau and the plain is strongly marked among 
the lower castes. Thus, in the former, Gujars, 
Mails, and Kunbls are most important, while in 
the latter are found Ahirs, Gadanas, Kachhis, and 
Lodhis. The chief hill tribes are the Arakhs, 
Bharuds, Bhils, Bhilalas, Gonds, Eardrs, Kola, 
Korkfls, Kotwals, Minas, Patlias, and Seherias. 

(5) It is difficult to classify a population including 
such heterogeneous items by religion. The vast 
majority profess to be Hindus, but among the 
jungle tribes inhabiting the hilly tracts the dis- 
tinction between Hinduism and Animism is hard 
to trace, and, indeed, the same may be said of the 
lower castes elsewhere. At the Census of 1901, as 
a rough guide, all members of the twelve hill 
tribes already named were classified as Animists. 
On this basis, Hindns numbered seven millions, 
and Animists one million ; bat, according to the 
census schedules, about two-thirds of the latter 
described themselves as Hindus. Central India 
thus presents a most interesting variety of religious 
beliejf — from the pantheism, which may be taken 
as the highest form of Hinduism, among educated 
people to the elementary Nature- and spirit- 
worship practised by the shy tribes dwelling in 
the jungles on the slopes of the Satpuras and 
Vindhyas. 

An examination of the sects returned by Hindus 
shows, as elsewhere in India, that only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the people really 
know to what sect they belong. About a million 
declared themselves to be Smarth. More than 
two and a half millions expressed their special 
reverence of Vi§nn in one form or another, but 
few could state the particular Vai?nava sect to 
which they belonged, such as Kabirpanthi (125,000) 
or Bamanandi (156,000). Those who professed to 
reverence Devi (OT^OOO) or Sakti (759,000) must be 
taken as including not only the -n'orshippers of 
female counterparts of the recognized gods, but 
also many whose deity is a local goddess or a 
special goddess of disease. Altogether about 650 
sects or deities were returned by Hindus. Most 
rivers and many lakes or ponds are held sacred. 
Chief among these is the NarbadS, gi'ring its name 
to the Narmdeo Brfihmans, who form the special 
priests at shrines on its banks. It is held so pure 
that the Ganges is believed to come annually, in 
the form of a black cow, to be cleansed from sm in 


its sacred waters, returning white and purified. 
Its source near Amarkantak in the Bewah State, 
and Barwani, are the most sacred spots on its 
course in Central India. One legend ascribes the 
origin of the Narbada and the Son, which also 
rises at Amarkantak, to two tears dropped by 
Brahma. The Sipra, a river of Malw5, said to 
have sprung from the blood of Visnu, and believed 
to flow ■with milk at times, is sacreii throughout its 
course. To the Bhils and Kolis, dwellers in the 
wilds, no river is so holy as the Mahi, which they 
regard as their mother. 

Altars to the snake-gods are found in nearly 
every village. Generally a low platform built 
round a snake’s hole suffices, but sometimes a 
small shrine is built. Snakes are worshipped 
chiefly by women, in connexion ■vrith the bearmg 
of children, but in Bundelkhand they are invoked 
to cure gout and rheumatism. Among the Bhils 
and Bhilalas the python is especially reverenced. 
Tree-worship presents no peculiarities compared 
■with other parts of India, but a number of trees 
are reverenced by particular sections of the 
animistic tribes. Hero-worship is common, and 
fresh subjects are stiU acquiring their places in the 
pantheon. 

As an example may be mentioned Hardanr or Hardol LUIa, 
whose worship Is especially popular in Bundelkhand. Ho was 
the brother of the Kaja of Orohha, early in the 17th cent., 
and was poisoned by the latter in consequence of an unfounded 
belief that he had been nnduly intimate with the Baja's wife. 

As many as 38,000 people returned themselves 
as pret-pujak, or worshippers of spirits, to whom 
offerings are commonly made at the foot of a tree 
supposed to be haunted by the spirit. Among the 
jungle tribes, spirit-worship is pre-eminent. Goats 
and cocks are offered at the devasthdn, or god- 
place, where wooden benches are provided for the 
gods to sit on. The Bhils worship BSba-deo, or 
the Father-god, in particular, but did not always 
return this name at the census. As is usual 
throughout India, disease has its gods and god- 
desses, chiefly the latter, and natural objects such 
as the sun and moon receive adoration. Whue 
orthodox Hinduism and the many lower forms of 
belief claim adherents among most of the popu- 
lation, the modem theisHc sects, such as the 
Br&hma Samaj [q.v.) and Arya Sam5j (q.v.), have 
only a few hundred followers. 

Other religions are not numerically important. 
Musalmans in 1901 numbered 529,000, most of 
whom (450,000) were Sunnis, while Shi’ites included 
50,000. They are proportionately most numerous 
on the plateau, in Malwa, Indore, and BhopSl. 
Contact ■with Hinduism, or, in the case of converts 
and their descendants, imperfect assimilation of 
the strict tenets of Islfim, has caused a great 
development of hero-worship. Shrines of saints 
reverenced by Muhammadans, sometimes in com- 
mon with Hindus, are found in all parts. _ 

The Jains (113,000) are chiefly of the Digambara 
sect (55,000), worshipping a ni^ed image, and most 
of the remainder (35,000) are Svetambaras, though 
Dhundias and Terapanthis are also found. 

Christians are very few in number (8114), and 
less than half of the total (3715) are Indian. The 
chief Mission is the Canadian Presbyterian, ■with 
headquarters at Indore. The St. John’s mission 
at Mbow, the Friends’ mission at Indore, the 
Society of Friends of Ohio at No^ivgong, the 
Hansley Bird and Pandita Bfima^ Bai’s missions 
at Nimach, and Boman Catholic missions at 
various places are also at work. _ Jlost of the 
converts are obtained among aboriginal tribes, low 
castes, or orphans picked up in time of femme. A 
few Sikhs (cniefly soldiers), Parsis, and Jews were 
also recorded. 

4. Sacred places.— Central India oontams a 
number of places celebrated in the history 01 
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religion, or for their religious buildings. Ujjain, 
anciently known as Avanti, is one of the most 
sacred Hindu cities in India, and is believed to be 
the place where the elbow of Sati fell when her 
body was dismembered by Siva. It is also notable 
as the first meridian of Hindu geographers, and 
was known to Ptolemy as Ozene. Vikramaditya, 
the patron of Indian literature, reigned here, but 
his exact identification is still a subject of contro- 
versy. The group of Buddhist remains round 
Bhilsa, dating from the 3rd cent. B.C., has already 
been referred to. Besides stupas, the remains of a 
chaitya, or Buddhist church, exist near Sanchi, 
and are of special interest as presenting the only 
known example of a building of this description, 
other ehaityas being rook-cut constructions. Of 
the latter, examples are found dating from the 
6th and the 12th centuries. Early Hindu and Jain 
temples are common in many parts, hut the series 
from the 8th and the 16th cents, are the most 
numerous. They excel in beauty and proportions 
the later buildings of the 16th and 17th cents., 
when the influence of Muhammadan architecture ’ 
had caused deterioration. Eihajraho in the Ghha- 
tarpur State may be specially mentioned for its 
magnificent Hindu and Jain temples, dating chiefly 
between 950 and 1050 A.D. 

The earliest mosque of known date, which stands 
near Sehore, in the BhopSl State, was built about 
1332, but others of an early date and of striking 
grandeur are found at Mandu and at DhSr. Their 
style of architecture shows that, though designed 
by Muhammadans, they were huilt by Hindu 
workmen. In many cases their pillars were taken 
from Hindu temples. 

liiTERATtmE.— C. E. Loard, Bibliography of ZMtratuTe dealing 
with the Central Indian Agency, London, 190S, and Ethno- 
graphical Survey ilonographi, Lucknow, 1909 ff. 

K. Burn. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES.— Irt«ro£fMc<ory.— 
The Central Provinces of India cover an area of 
113,281 sq. miles in the centre of the Indian 
peninsula, and comprise a large portion of the 
broad belt of hill and plateau country which 
separates the plains of Hindustan from the Deccan. 
They are administered hy a Chief Commissioner, 
and have a population or eleven million persons ; 
but in these statistics Berar, which since 1903 is 
also under the jurisdiction of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and for most purposes of administration has 
been amalgamated with the Central Provinces, is 
not included. Being held on perpetual lease from 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Berar Districts are 
not, strictly speaking, a part of British India. 
But the distinction tends to become more and more 
nominal, and the two Provinces are gradually 
being amalgamated into a single rmit of govern- 
ment. If the population of Berar be added to that 
of the Central Provinces, the combined total is 
nearly fourteen million persons, and the area 
131,000 sq. miles. The religion of Berar (g.v.) 
forms the subject of a separate article. 

The territoiy comprised in the Central Provinces 
has many aspects of interest. It was for long a 
comparatively unknown coimtry to the Hindus, 
and was held principally by petty kings or 
chiefs (raj’as and mminadrs) of the non-Aryan 
or aboriginal tribes, designated by Risley as 
‘ Dravidian.’ Of these the principal are the Gonds 
( 5 ^. 0 .), numbering about two million persons, whose 
kings in former times ruled over the greater part 
of tlie Province ; while other and older tribes are 
the Baigfis [q.v.) and Kurktts (o.u). From the 
16th cent, the open country in the north of the 
Province, comprised in the Vindhyan plateau and 
Narbadfi valley, has been peopled by emigrants 
from the plains of Hindustan ; while in the 18th 
the Nagpur plain, lying along the south of the 


Satpura hills, and, farther to the east, the valley 
of the Wainganga, were conquered and settled by 
Maratha freebooters from Bombay. The Maratha 
kingdom of Nagpur under the Bhonsla dynasty 
existed for about a century, and lapsed to the 
British, owing to failure of heirs, in 1853 ; and 
eight years later it was constituted, with the 
already acquired Saugor and Narbada territories 
to the north, into the new Central Provinces of 
British India. The population of the Province is 
thus of very diverse ethnical constitution. Owing 
to the large numbers of the primitive Dravidian 
tribes, and the backw'ard state of even the Hindu 
residents as compared with the older civilizations 
of Hindustan, Bombay, and Madras to the north 
and south, the tract is one of considerable ethno- 
logical interest. In the religion of the people, 
rustic superstitions and the cult of the agricultural 
divinities of the soil and crops overshadow the 
orthodox observances of Hinduism. In the present 
article an attempt has been made to collect some 
of these, and to make of them, so far as is possible, 
a consecutive narrative. The village deities which 
are here described are represented, as a rule, only 
by a small platform of earth and a white flag tied 
to a post, which indicates the site from a little 
distance. Only the most important, as Siva or 
Mahadeo, and Hanuman, have small stone shrines, 
provided perhaps by the generosity of some child- 
less cultivator, who leaves a small sum of money 
for a temple and a plot of land to endow it. The 
village deities are in charge of a special priest, 
usually a member of one of the lower castes or 
primitive tribes, who makes offeiinga to them all 
two or three times a year on the principal festivals, 
the materials being subscribed by the villagers. On 
other occasions they are worshipped only by those 
who have some special end to gain, or some evil 
from which they desire to be delivered. 

I. Village deities. — (1) Siva or Mahadeo , — Siva 
is the favourite deity of the great Hinda triad, 
but is almost universally known in the country as 
Mahadeo, or ‘the great god,’ his proper name 
being scarcely heard. He is revered generally as 
the miief or principal of the village deities, and is 
represented oy a circular slab of_ stone, with a 
groove cut on its surface, and the lihga, or phallic 
emblem, raised in the centre. A representation 
of his sacred animal, the bull Nandi, is usually 
placed before him. He is worshipped on Mondays, 
as being the god of the moon, which he carries on 
his forehead)* No animal sacrifices are made to 
him, but the trifoliate leaves of the hel {Mgle 
marmelos), his sacred tree, as well as rice, sandaJ- 
aste, and flowers, may be offered by the more 
evout, while the ordina^ worshipper simply pours 
a pot of water over his stone and sprinkles a 
few grains of rice upon it. In summer an earthen 
vessel full of water is sometimes supported on a 
tripod over the phallic stone, and a small hole is 
made in the bottom and covered with cloth, so that 
the water may drip through it on to the god, and 
keep him cool. Or a Braiiman may be hired, hy 
subscription of the villagers, to pour water over 
the stone continuously for a month or more. If 
the rains fail, the stone representing Mahfideo is 
sometimes kept immersed in a pot of water, and 
the people believe that this wiU bring rain, accord- 
ing to the principle of sympathetic magic. 

Doohel tree is connected with Mahadeo by a story that on one 
occasion a hunter was pursued by wild beasts and took refuge in 
this tree, beneath which there happened to be a shrine to the 
pod. The hunter stayed awake in the tree all night, and was sc 
terrified that his trembling shoot og the dew from the foliage 
and caused it to fall on the shrine of the god beneath, together 
rrith some of the flowers and leaves of the tree. This involuntary 


* The second day of the week is named after the moon ir 
India as in Europe, being called Somwkr, from romo, the moon. 
As lord of the moon, Siva or Mah&deo has the title of Somnifh. 
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act of TTorshlp was very pleasing to the god, and he ordained that 
the hunter, though of low caste and impure as a killer of animals, 
should attain to Kailas, or Paradise ; and the hunter, on dying 
immediately afterwards, was transported thither. In memory 
of this, votaries of llahadeo stay asvake and fast ail night on the 
full moon of the month of Phagun, which is knowii as SivTitri, 
or Siva’s night. The original veneration of the tree probably 
arose from the tripartite shape of its leaves, resembling the 
clover ; and the story lends some colour to the hj-pothesis that 
Siva may have been, in some aspects at any rate, a deity of the 
primitive tribes, personified from the tree. His close association 
with the bull suggests another origin of his apotheosis. In the 
Marfithfi country, Siva is worshipped in ms incarnation of 
Ehapdoba, accompanied by or riding on a dog ; Ehanijoba is a 
legendary hero who is supposed to have led the Marfithas against 
the Muhammadans. It was in his honour that women formerly 
Bwnng themselves from a post by iron hooks fastened into their 
fiesh, after naming a petition to his priest ; and men dragged 
alon^ a loaded cm by a book planted in their bodies (lutts, 
Berar Census Report, 1881, p. 44). 

(2) Devi, the consort of Siva, — Devi, the consort 
of Siva or Mahadeo, is a deity of Protean nature, 
venerated under several aspects. The word devl 
simply means ‘ goddess,’ so that she is commonly 
spoken of as ‘ the goddess ’ par excellence, just as 
Siva, her husband, is called Mahadeo, or ‘the 
great god.’ Elsewhere she is best known as the 
terrible Kali (‘the black one’), the devourer of 
human flesh, represented with a void in place of a 
stomach, to show that her hunger can never be 
Intted. But here she is commonly of more 
eneficent mien, and is often the tutelary goddess 
of the village. Sometimes she appears to be one 
with the earth itself, or to he regarded as the 
Divine Mother, like Isis of Egypt. She is repre- 
sented frequently by an iron prong with three 
points fixed in the ground, and, when possessed by 
the goddess, her votaries will thrust this prong 
through their tongue or cheeks. Clothes are 
ofiered to her at weddings, and people make an 
image of her in the form of a woman, and hang it 
round the necks of children to keepthem from harm. 
Another name of the goddess is JDOrga, and she is 
said to he so called because her shrines are difiScult 
of access, perched above_ steep ascents, or buried at 
the extremities of precipitous glens or in hidden 
caves at the sources of streams. It has been said 
that the Brahmans know well how to caU in the 
help of nature for the provision of a mise en seine 
calculated to impress the minds of votaries arriving 
at the shrine of the deity ; but it seems more 
probable that the Hindu god or goddess has in 
such cases merely succeeded to the veneration 
formerly paid to the spirits by which these wild 
spots were believed to be tenanted. And no doubt 
the sanctity already attaching to the place de- 
termined its selection for the shrine of the new 


(3) Cholera and smallpox deities . — Soinetimea 
Devi is said to he not one, but seven sisters, 
recalling the seven Hathors of Egypt. The seven 
Devis are considered to preside over different 
diseases, but only two of them, Marhai Devi, the 
goddess of cholera, and Sitala Devi, the goddess of 
smallpox, are commonly known and worshipped. 
When cholera breaks out, an earthen pot with 
wine, glass bangles, a cloth containing the image 
of the goddess in vermilion, a rupee, and some 
cakes and incense are offered to the goddess, and 
are then taken outside the village and left at a 
place where three roads meet. It is held that the 
offering of all kinds of property which the goddess 
values will cause her to spare the village and pass 
on elsewhere. The people also believe that, if any 
one takes up these articles, the disease wUl pass to 
him, and the sufferers in the village %vill get well. 
If a cow or she-huffalo passes them, she will become 
barren, or, if she is in milk, it will dry up. The 
vessel and other things are called the nikasi, or 
‘averters,’ and, if any one meets the priest at the 
time he is taking them out to the cross-roads, it is 
believed that he will die at once. Another device 
is to let loose a scape-goat, and drive it to the next 
village to carry the disease with it. 

When a person has smallpox, he is believed to 
be possessed by SitalS Devi. The house in which 
he Rves is therefore held sacred, and any one who 
comes into it must take off his shoes ana wash his 
feet, as if entering a sacred place. A Brfihman 
must not come in at all, as it is thought that his 
presence would cause the goddess to manifest her- 
self more strongly and make the suflerer worse. 
A woman in her menstrual period must not enter 
the house, as it is believed that, if she sees the 
patient, he will get cataract in his eyes. Fire is 
kept continually burning on the earthen cooking- 
stove, and a Bghted lamp is placed beside the 
patient, and must he fed with vegetable, not ivith 
mineral, oil. A branch of the nim tree, ot Indian 
lilac {Melia indica), which is sacred to Sitalfi, is 
hung over the door to show that there is smallpox 
in the house. Every word that the patient utters 
is considered to emanate from the goddess, and 
whatever kind of food or drink she demands 
through his mouth must be supplied (E. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 32). The father 
and the mother of the patient practise various 
rules of abstinence, and make vows for the pro- 
pitiation of the goddess if the patient should 
recover, more especially if ,it is a child. The 
mother will vow to walk to Sitala’s shrine carry- 


divinity. 

In some cases also Devi takes the form of the 
well-known rag-deity, being known as Chitarhai 
Devi, ‘ the goddess of rags.’ People give her a bit 
of old rag, hanging it on to a thorny tree, in the 
hope that in return for it they will obtain a new 
cloth. They say, ‘ 0 Devi, we give you our old 
cloth ; give us a new one.’ In other localities, 
however, the rag-deity^is not associated with Devi, 
but is known as the Bag-uncle. Again, Devi has 
local titles by which she is specially worshipped, 
as the Vindhyabasini Devi, or the goddess of the 
Vindhyan Huls, just as the Greek deities were 
associated with special places. Probably here also 
she has taken over the attributes of some anterior 
and more animistic deity. Some castes have a 
special veneration for a particular shrine of the 
oddess at their ancestim home, and will go 
undreds of miles to worship at it. In this case 
they, no doubt, make a distinction between the 
goddess in this particular place and her manifesta- 
tions elsewhere. Again, a miracle is performed at 
some one of her temples, it acquires a special 
fame, and pilgrims come from a long distance to 
worship at it. 


ing a brazier of lighted coals on her head, or to 
cover the whole distance stretching her body length 
by length along the ground, or to distnbute in 
charity a quantity of sugar or dates equivalent to 
the weight of the child. A vow made by one 
father was to wear no turban until the child should 
have worshipped the goddess, and to perform the 
distance of the last four fields to her shrine in a 
series of somersaults (Forbes, Ras Mold, or Annals 
of Gujarat, ii. 320 f.). If the child gets well, a 
cradle and a blank sheet of paper are ollered to the 
goddess, with various kinds or food, the offering of 
the paper being made possibly with the idea that 
the child’s face should be free from marks. If the 
disease attacks the eyes of a child, the_ mother 
offers a pair of silver eyes to the goddess in order 
to save them. In the Hindu senptures Sitalfi is 
described as ‘ naked, seated on a donkey, weanne 
a broken winnowing-fan on her head, with the pad 
of a water-vessel in one hand and a besom in the 
other, and as being of the Chandal (sweeper) caste 
(Forbes, loc. cit.). She is, therefore, though fearet 
and venerated above most deities owing to her 
power for harm, considered as, in a manner, 
despicable. 
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(4) Hannman, the monkey-god. — Han-oman, the 
deified ape, is the favourite deity in the Maratha 
districts. His principal attribute_ is strength, and 
he is considered to he the son of Afijani, or the wind, 
whence he is termed M&roti, after the Maruts, or 
Vedic gods of the wind. His image is usually- 
represented carved in half-relief on a stone slab 
inside a small alcove, and coloured with vermUion 
to represent blood. He is half monkey and half 
man, having a monkey’s taQ and head ; while he 
carries a mountain in one hand and a staff in the 
other, and sometimes has a slain demon beneath 
his feet. He always looks towards the south, 
because he went that way to Ceylon to help Bama 
against the demons. He is worshipped on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, his power being in voiced on the latter 
day to counteract the e-vil influences of the planet 
Saturn. A wreath of the flowers of the cotton-tree 
is offered to him, and incense of resin and sandal- 
wood is burnt before his shrine. Hanum&n is 
often the tutelary deity of the village, and, when a 
new one is to be founded, his image must be in- 
stalled on the site and worshipped before the 
buildup of houses is begun. 

(6) Dulha Deo, the young bridegroom . — A 
favourite household deity is Dulha Deo, the spirit 
of a young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger on his way to his wedding. When a marriage 
is celebrated, a miniature coat, a pair of shoes, and 
a bridal crown are offered to DOlha Deo, and some- 
times also the model of a swing on which the child 
may amuse himself. Inside the house Dtllha Deo 
is represented by a date and a nut tied up in a 
small piece of cloth and hung on a peg in the waU. 
When worship is to be performed, the date and nut 
are taken down and set on a platform, and offerings 
of food and other articles are laid before the deity 
on leaf-plates. On the occasion of a marriage, or 
the birth of a first child, or in every third year, a 
goat is offered to Dfllha Deo. 

The animal is brought betore the platform, rice Is given to It, 
Its forehead la marked -with red ochre, water Is poured over it, 
and as soon aa it ehivers it is killed. The body is then cooked 
and eaten entire Inside the house ; and after the meal the skin, 
bones, and all other remains of the animal, with the leaf-plates 
which have held the food, are buried in a pit dug inslae the 
room, and the water with which the eaters wash their hands Is 
also throivn into the pit. The idea is that tbs whole body of the 
sacriScial animal most be consumed, and no fraraient lost, which 
might, owing to the holy or tabued character Imparted to it by 
oonsecration, do an injury to anybody regarding it aa ordinary 
food. 

In former times, os is shown by Jsvons (Jntrod. to Bitt. of 
Rtl.t, 1004, p. 144), the animal— skin, bones, and all— was con- 
sumed by the worshippers ; but, this custom having become 
repugnant to the nicer stomach of civilized man, the burial of 
the remains is adopted as a substitute. The people also say 
that nothing which nas been put into the sacrlQcial pit must on 
any account be taken ont : and that, on one occasion, a child of 
the household having fallen by accident into the pit, the parents 
were debarred by their piety from rescuing it, and covered over 
the hole, leaving the child Inside ; but their zeal was rewarded, 
for, when the pit was opened for the next sacrlflce, the child was 
found in it alive and playing. 

2. Deified human beings. — The spirits of many 
heroic personages, legendary or real, are also 
revered, of which it -will suffice to give one or two 
as specimens. A favourite deity in the north of 
the Province is Harda-nr L&la, a young Rsjpflt 
prince, who was falsely suspected of loving nis 
brother’s wife, and was poisoned in consequence by 
his jealous brother. It is related that, when he 
died, his horses and dogs died with him. After he 
was burnt, a post was put up to mark the place, 
and when his sister, mourning for him, came and 
put her arms round it, the post split apart to show 
that he knew her. His ghost continued to wander 
unappeased until he was deified and worshipped. 
Clay horses are offered to him at marriages, and he 
is supposed to be able to keep off rain and storms 
during the ceremony. Another godling is Bhilat, a 
deified cowherd, who as a boy was stolen by the 
god Mahfideo, and brought up at his shrine in the 


Pachmarhi Hills. Various miracles, of no special 
interest, are related of him, and his disciples are 
believed to have the power of curing snake-bite 
with the long sticks which they carry. It is notice- 
able that many deified mortals are of the caste of 
Ahirs, or cowherds ; and Dait, or the spirit of some 
indefinite deified Ahir, is a common village god- 
ling. These men, owing to the long days spent in 
motionless solitude as they watch their cattle, are 
much inclined to reverie and to the belief in unseen 
voices and supernatural visions — leading, in the 
case of those most affected, to the claim of Divine 
possession, and, when this is recognized, to the 
somewhat easily obtained honour of canonization 
after death. The fact that the .^Irs tend the 
sacred cow may also have something to do with 
their character for piety. 

3. Worship of ancestors. — ^The spirits of de- 
ceased ancestors are widely venerated. In the 
bardic chronicles the ordinary maimer of recording 
a ESjpiit chiefs death is to say that he became a 
deo (god), like the Eoman emperors. In many 
villages the spirit of Mai Baba, some former heau- 
man of strong personality, is included among the 
local deities. The famous Badhak dacoits were 
accustomed to revere the spirit of the most success- 
ful robber in the annals of their community, to 
invoke his aid before setting out on any fresh 
enterprise of plunder, and to teke the omens in his 
name. The Banj&ras, or carriers on pack-buUooks, 
who also added highway robbery and cattle-reiving 
to their legitimate c^ing, worshipped Mithu 
Bhakia, a renowned freebooter of past times. In 
each hamlet a hut was set apart for him, -with a 
white flagstaff before it j on the return from a suc- 
cessful robbery, a share of the spoil was allotted to 
him, and, after food and liquor had been offered 
before hw flagstaff, Mithu Bhiikia’s share was 
expended in a feast to the community. Among 
Hindus generally, the fortnight of the waning moon 
in the month of Kunwhr (September) is dotted 
to the veneration of ancestors, being known as 
Pitripak^, or ‘the Fathers’ Fortnight.’ During 
this time offerings of food and water are made to 
the ancestors of the family on the same day in the 
fortnight as that on whicn they died in any other 
period of the year while the spirits of all female 
ancestors receive offerings on the ninth day. 

According to one account, the Br&hmana think that the epirita 
ol their deceased anceetors dwell on the under side o( the moon ; 
but the common people supposo them to be incarnate in crows, 
so that food is given to these birds ns a propitiation to their 
spirit*. Members of the agricultural Kunbl caste are especially 
assiduous in feeding the crows with this end in view ; and, when 
the Kumbl throws out food and no crows come to eat it, he 
thinks it is because his ancestors are displeased with him, and 
that the fare be has offered is not acceptable ; so be goes on try- 
ing one dainty after another, until at length a crow appears and 
pick* up the food. Then he thinks he has found out what his 
ancestors like best to eat, and offers this annually until a similar 
contretomps of the absence of crows again occurs. 

The Koshtis, or silk-weavers, have another method. On one 
evening in the Pitripak( fortnight a man -will invite his caste- 
fellows to a meal. On this occasion the host stands In the 
doorway of the house -with a pounding-pestle, and as each guest 
comes up he bars his entrance and says, ' Are you one of my 
ancestors ? This feast is for my ancestors-’ To this the guest 
will reply, 'Yes, I am your great-grandfather ; take away the 
pestle.’ By this symbolism the resourceful Koshti is able to 
combine the entertainment of his friends -with the difficult filial 
duty of feeding the spirits of his ancestors. 

In some localities the Gonds make a little brass 
image of a dead relative and keep it with the liouse- 
hold gods. H the family remains undivided, these 
relics naturally accumulate, and opportunity is 
taken of the death of some revered ancient to bury 
the majority of them with him. A special venera- 
tion must be paid to those who have died a violent 
or sudden death (Frazer, Psyche’s Task, 1909, p, 
61 f.), for it is held that the ghosts of such men, 
owing to their sharp and untimely severance from 

1 The Hindus number the days from one to fifteen in each 
fortnight of the lunar month seoarately. 
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life, have a grudge against the living, and haunt 
them in the miape of bhuts, or evil spirits. 

Thus the primitive tribes think that the spirit of a man who 
has been killed by a tiger will sit on the head of the tiger and 
guide him to any lonely or belated wayfarer in the forest ; and 
that he will call to such persons in a human voice so toat they, 
proceeding in the direction from which the voice has come, may 
fall into the tiger’s jaws. Accordingly, among the cultivators 
of the Waingan^ valley, when a man has been killed by a tiger 
{bagh), he is deified and worshipped as Bagh Deo. A hut is 
made in the yard of the house, and an image of a tiger is placed 
inside and venerated on the anniversary of the man’s death. 
The members of the household also will not afterwards kill a 
tiger, as they consider the animal to have become a member of 
the family. A man who is bitten by a cobra (ndga) and dies is 
similarly worshipped os Nag Deo. The image of a snake made 
of silver or iron is venerated, and the family will not kill a snake. 
If a man is killed by some other animal, or by drowning, or 
by a fall from a tree, bis spirit is worshipped os Ban Deo, or the 
forest-god, with similar rites, being represented by a little lump 
of rice and red lead. If the corpses of such persons are re- 
covered, they are buried and not cremated, and the bodies of 
victims to cholera and smallpox are disposed of in the same 
manner ; because it is thought that their spirits will thus, to a 
certain extent, be imprisoned in the grave and impeded from 
wandering about their old haunts. The spirit of a woman who 
dies in childbirth, or between the birth and the performance of 
the sixth day ceremony of purification, becomes a churel ; her 
feet are turned backwards, she casts no shadow, and she follows 
and worries any woman who comes near the place where she 
sits. When such a woman dies, a nail is sometimes driven 
through her head to prevent her ghost from rising and walking. 

4. Deified animals and natural oWeets. — From 
the host of minor deities of the hills, forests, fields, 
and rivers, a few selections may he riven. Baniara 
Deo, named after the Baniara pack-carriers, lives 
in the forest, and travellers appeal to him to 
protect them from the attacks of ivild heasts. He 
IB represented by a heap of stones by the roadside 
at the entrance of the forest, and every traveller 
makes his supplication by adding a stone to the 
heap. But, now that carriage is principally by 
carts, the cartmen have a separate deity whose 
business it is to see that their wneels run smoothly. 
His name is Ongan Pat, or the oil-god. He lives 
in a hollow tree at the bottoin of hills, and the 
cartmen pour into his hole a little of the oil uuth 
which they mease their axles, so that their carts 
may reach the top of the hill without breaking 
dovTi. Dongar Pat {dongar, a hiU) is the hill- 
godling who prevents earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, and keeps oflf frost. There is often some 
hill in the neighbourhood, on which, as the people 
teU, a light appears at times during the night and 
bums for half an hour ; this is a manifestation of 
Dongar 3Pat. Maswasi Pat is the god of hunting, 
and hunters make an offering to him before setting 
out on expeditions. He is supposed to influence a 
certain part of the forest, and will bring game into 
it in view’ of the hunter if he is in a benignant 
mood. Asrd is the goddess of water, and lives 
near rivers. The milk of a cow or buffalo is offered 
to her for the first three days after calving, as, if 
this is not done, she will dnnk the milk, and the 
animal will become barren. Kurm Pat is the god 
of bees, and it is said that in former times wamora 
W'orshipped him in the hope that he would make 
the wild bees fly in the faces of their enemies. 
But now those who collect honey from the combs 
of the wild bees worship Kurm Pat before setting 
out to their work, in order that he may save them 
from being stung. Anjan Deo is the forest-god in 
the Nimar District, and his name is taken from 
the anjan tree {Hardvnekia binata), which grows 
in abundance in that locality. Those who go to 
cut timber offer a coco-nut to Anjan Deo, in order 
that their fellings may be successful and their 
carts niay not break down on the way back. 
S&mbhar Deo is the godling who controls the wild 
animals of the forest; he is the deified sambhar 
stag (Cerxnis vnicolor), and is worshipped by those 
wiiose fields are near the forest, in order that he 
may prevent the wild animals from damaging their 
crops. The old forts built with walls or stone or 


earth, which are found in many villages, are a relic 
of the stormy period of the Pindari robber raids of 
a century back, when the villagers fled to them for 
protection, with their property and cattle, at a 
moment’s notice, on the news of the approach of 
these marauders. One of the towers of such a fort 
is usually believed to be inhabited by apir, or the 
spirit of a Muhammadan saint, who acts ns its 
guardian angel. He is worshipped by the proprietor 
of the vDlage, w’ho bums incense before him on 
Thursdays, and sometimes keeps a lighted lamp at 
his shrine for an hour or two every day. The pir 
is a jealous personage, and, if neglected, he will 
cause stones to fall dovvn inside the house, or make 
the milk go sour, in order to recall his indolent wor- 
shipper to a sense of his duty. Jtakat Soka is the 
godlmg who is the enemy of children, drinking 
their blood, and making them grow weak and 
waste away without visible cause. Vows are made 
to him for the recovery of the child, and, if it does 
recover, he is worshipped with great ceremony, the 
child being brought before him while the kom, or 
fire-sacrifice, is performed, and an offering made 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
A very curious deity is Chhappan Deo, who is 
worshipped by a man when his wrife has run away. 
Chhappan, or ‘ Fifty-six,’ is taken to represent the 
largest number of places to which she may have 
gone, and he prays that she may not have fled to 
any of these, but to her mother’s house. Bhiilan 
Baba (‘ Father forgetting,’ from bhulna, ‘ to forget,’ 
and baba, ‘father’) is the godling who makes 
people forget things and leave them lying where 
they have halted by the way. Offerings are made 
to him when the lost articles are found. 

5. Worship of caste implements. — In addition 
to the numerous deities who superintend almost 
every action or relation of life, members of each 
caste venerate the implements with which they ply 
their trade or earn their livelihood. Instances of 
this custom have been collected by Nesfield [Brief 
View of the Caste System) : 

‘The boating and fishing castes sacrifice a goat to every new 
boat before It Is put Into the water, and at the time of the 
Diwili [the feast of lamps, marking the commencement of the 
Hindu commercial year, and falling in November] they make an 
annual offering of vermilion, fiowers, and sweetmeats to every 
boat they possess. Similarly all the pastoral castes pay a kind 
of worship to their animals by rubbing red ochre on their tails, 
horns, and foreheads ; this is done on the aimual festivals of 
Diwaii, Holi,i and Nagpanchami.* The agricultural castes pay 
worship to the plough on the day called Akti, when the mon- 
soon sets in and the work of cultivation is renewed. The Barai, 
or grower of the betel-vine, pays homage to the vine in October, 
before he begins to pick the leaf ; and In July, before planting 
the new crop, ho does homage to the wound prepared for the 
purpose. On the weat annual festival of the Dasahra, whi^ 
Is especially sacred to HSJputs, all men of this caste worship 
their weapons of war— the sword, shield, matchlock, and bow 
and arrow— and the animals used in war— the horse_ and the 
elephant. Artisan castes worship the tools by which they 
practise their respective crafts, chiefly on the Holi. The Basor 
(" basket-maker worships the knife with which he splits the 
bamboo and cane ; the OhamSr (“ tanner ") worships the rSmpt, 
or currier’s knife ; the Bunkaror Eorl (" weaver”), the apparatus 
with which cloth is woven j the TeU (" oilman ”), his oil press : 
the KalSr (" llquor-seUer ”), an earthem jar filled with wine ; sno 
the EumbSr, bis potter’s wheel. Artisan castes of higher rank 
worship their various tools on the Diwili festival, which to the 
more respectable castes marks the opening of the new year : 
the Bangrez ('* dyer ”j reveres a jar filled with dye ; the Halwal, 
or confectioner, does honour to his oven by placing against its 
lamp lighted with melted butter. The trading castes invambly 
bring out their rupees and account-hooks on the Diwill festi™. 
and worship them ns the implements of their trade. ^ The 
Eayasth, or writer caste, does homage to the pen and Ink. 

6 . Spirits of trees and plants. — Not less are trees 
and plants considered to oe sentient and the abodes 
of spirits. A common Buperstition js the belief 
that tree.s must not be struck at night lest the 
sleep of the tree-spirit may be disturbed. The 

I The Holl is the Hindu Saturnalia, or Carnival, falling in 
Febnaary at the end of their calendar yew. 

*The fcstiral for the vrorsWp of enakes, especially the cobrt 
‘Wrestling Is held on this day, because the moremenU of toe 
wrestler resemble the convolutions of a snake. 
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Hindus clean their teeth with a daton, or tooth- 
stick, consisting of a twig taken from any tree; 
but, if they break the first tung, it is considered 
wrong to take another, because it is equivalent to 
destroying two lives. With some people it is the 
custom before climbing a tree to pray for its pardon 
for the rough usage to which it is to he subjected. 
If a mango tree withers for a time and then grows 
again, it is considered that the tree-spirit has been 
absent on a pilgrimage. When a mango grove is 
planted, every tree has to be married to a twig of 
jasmine. The spirits of Brahman boys who die 
unmarried are supposed to take up their residence 
in the sacred pipal tree {Ficus raigiosa), and it is 
believed that the spirit of the tree has thus the 
ower of making barren women fertile, the custom 
eing that such a woman, having taken off her 
clothes, shall walk round the tree at night a 
certain number of times. 

Totemism.— While the belief in the universal 
existence of spirits, which is termed Animism, is 
still ividely prevalent, the cognate superstition of 
totemism is now traceable only in a decaying form. 
The majority of the castes ana tribes in the Central 
Provinces are divided into a number of exogamous 
septs or clans, governed by the rule that a man 
and woman of the same clan may not marry. 
These clans are very frequently named after 
animals and plants from which at one time the 
members of the clan considered themselves to be 
descended, this being one of the essential ideas of 
the primitive belief known as totemism. But this 
idea has now been either forgotten or abandoned, 
and except in a few instances can no longer be 
considered as a working force. In many cases the 
members of a clan named after some animal will 
abstain from killing it or eating its flesh, while those 
named after a tree will not cut it down or use the 
wood. The more backward tribes, if they come 
across the dead body of one of their totem animals, 
udll bathe and wash their clothes, and throw away 
an earthen pot, as if they had been rendered im- 
pure by the death of a relative. At marriages an 
unage or drawing of the totem animal or plant is 
sometimes made and worshipped, and a portion of 
the mcher, or sacrificial marriage-cake, which is 
artaken of only by relatives of the family, may 
e given to the live animal or left at its hole or den. 
Members of the primitive Bhaina tribe must be 
tatued with representations of their totem before 
marriage, as a proof that they are proper members 
of their respective clans. But the more interest- 
ing developments of totemism recorded among the 
aboriginal Australians and the American Indians 
can no longer be observed in the Central Provinces. 

8. Agricultural rites and superstitions. — Nearly 
four-fifths of the population live by the land, ana, 
ns might be expected, the operations of agriculture 
are attended with an elaborate religious ritual, 
some details of which will form a suitable con- 
clusion to this article. 

Before sowing begins, an auspicious day, known 
as mahurat, must be fixed by a Brahman, who also 
declares what kind of rice should first be sown, 
what is an auspicious letter or syllable for the 
commencement of the sower’s name, and what 
colour the bullock should be which is first yoked 
(C. E. Low, BalaghSt District Gazetteer, p. 83). If 
the tenant does not possess a bullock of the colour 
prescribed, he will get over this by applying to 
the forehead of his own bullocks a mark of the 
required colour. Monday and Friday are gener- 
ally considered lucky days for the commencement 
of sowing, and Tuesday and Saturday unlucky 
days. In the wheat districts the completion of 
sowing is celebrated by the Machhandri Puja, or 
worship at Mother E^h — a ceremony meant to 
invoke fertility. 


At the edge of one of Ms fields the cultivator puts up a little 
circular or triangular wall of clods, which is meant to represent 
a hut. This is covered over with green grass as if it were 
thatched, and represents the temple of Mother Earth. Inside 
it a little fire Is made, and milk is set to boil in a tiny earthen 
pot, which is allowed to boll over ns a sign of abundance. 
While this is going on, the ploughmen, who are all collected in 
the field, drive their ploughs at a trot, shrieking wildly. The 
cultivator meanwhile offers a little rice, sugar, and vermilion to 
Machhandri, and then makes two tiny holes in the ground to 
represent bandds, or granaries, drops in a few grains of wheat, 
and covers them over. This is a symbol of prayer that his 
mnary may he filled from the produce of the land. The 
bullocks are then let go, and the ploughmen rush off at top 
speed across country, scattering wheat boiled whole as a sign of 
abundance. In some localities the first seed should be sown by 
a pregnant woman, and no barren woman or widow is permitted 
to enter the field (0. A. Elliott, Boshangabad Settlement Report, 
p. 125). 

In the rice districts the oldest man in the house 
sometimes cuts the first five sheaves of the crop, 
and they are left in the field for the birds to eat. 
At the end of harvest the last one or two sheaves 
are left standing in the field, and any one who 
likes can cut and carry them away. In some 
localities the last sheaves are known as Barhona, 
or the giver of increase. When all the rest is cut, 
the labourers rush together at this last patch of 
com and tear it up by the roots ; everyboay seizes 
as much as he can and keeps it, the master having 
no share in it. Elsewhere they throw the com 
into the air, shouting out the name of their 
favourite deity. It is then made into a sheaf, 
stuck on a bamboo, placed in the last harvest cart, 
and driven home in triumph. It is afterwards 
bound to a tree beside the tnreriiing-floor or in the 
cattle-shed, where its services are essential in 
averting the evil eye. The underlying idea in this 
is that the last handful of com contains the corn- 
spirit, and when it is cut he flies away or his life is 
extinguished. The same belief prevails in many 
parts of the world, as recorded by Frazer {GB * if. 
171 ff.). 

In the wheat districts, when the earth of the 
threshing-floor has been beaten hard and surrounded 
by a strong fence, the god of the threshing-floor is 
placed within, in the shape of a stone daubed with 
vermilion. A pot of water from a sacred stream 
is also set here to scare away evil spirits. During 
threshing-time, if any beggar comes to the ground, 
he must oe given some grain to propitiate liim, or 
he will cast the evil eye on the crop. In the rice 
districts, on the conclusion of a day’s threshing, 
the cultivator mbs a wisp of straw on the forehead 
of each bullock, and pulls a hair from its tail, and 
the hairs and straw, made into a bundle, are tied 
to the pole of the threshing-floor. The cultivator 
prays : ‘ 0 God of Plenty, enter here full and go 
out empty.’ Before leaving the threshing-floor for 
the niMt, he draws circles on the ground, round 
the pole of the threshing-floor and the heap of 
grain, with the ashes of burnt straw. Outside the 
circles he makes representations of the sun, the 
moon, a lion, and a monkey, or of a cart and a pair 
of bullocks. Next morning before sunrise the ashes 
are sw^t away by weaving a winnowing-fan over 
them. 'The meaning of this process is that the face 
of the threshing-floor is disfigured by the black 
marks in order that the evil eye may be averted 
from it, exactly as women place lampblack on 
their eyes for the same purpose. 

Winnowing in the wheat districts is a very 
solemn and important operation, not lightly to be 
commenced witnout consultation of the stara 

The winnoiring-placB is cleaned and plastered with oowdung, 
and a cirde is made of ashes, into which none may go with hii 
shoes on. When the village priest has given the mahurat 
('suspicions time’), the cultivator and his family go to the 
threshing-fioor, and, washing the stake with water, make 
offerings to it and to the heap of threshed grain. The boiled 
wheat of the offering Is eprinfded about, in the hope that the 
bhute (' spirits’) may content themselves with it, and not take 
any of the harvested com. Then the master stands on thf 
three-legged stool, and, taking five basketfuls from the threshed 
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heap, »innow3 them. After winnowine-, the grain and chaff are 
collected again and measured, and if the five nasketa are turned 
out full, or anything remains over, it is a good omen ; if they 
cannot fill the baskets, the place where they began winnowing 
is thought unlucky, and it is removed to another pare of the 
threshing-floor. The five basketfulsare presented to a Brahman, 
or distributed in the village, and not mixed with the rest of the 
harvest. After this, winnowing can go on whenever a good 
wind blowna, but no artificial means are ever employeu for 
making a blast. So long as winnowing proceed, the corn- 
basket must never be set down on its bottom, but always up- 
side down ; otherwise the spirits would use the basket to carry 
off the grain (Elliott, op. off. p. 78). 

In the rice districts, before the grain is measured, it must be 
stacked in the form of a trapezium, with the shorter end to the 
centre, and not in that of a square or oblong heap. The 
measurer sits or stands with his back to the west, — the unlucky 
quarter of the day — having the shorter end of the heap on his 
left hand. By the larger end of the heap are laid the reaping- 
hook, a winnowing fan, the rope by widen the bullocks are tied 
to the threshing-pole, one or two branches of the wild plum 
tree, and the tw&ted bundle of straw and hairs of the bullocks 
which had been tied to the threshing-pole. Five balls of cow- 
dung are laid on the grain, and the horn, or fire-sociiflce, la 
offered to the heap. The measurer must not speak at all daring 
this work, and be ties knots in a piece of cloth or string to keep 
count of the number of baskets. He must always wear a turban. 
He never quite empties his measure while the work is going on. 
as it is feared tha^ if be did this, the god of abundance woula 
leave the threshing-floor. 

The spirits rob the grain till it la measured, thinking they 
cannot be found out, but when once it has been measured they 
are afraid of detection. It is considered unlucky for any one 
who bos ridden on an elephant to enter the threshing-floor, 
but a person who has ridden on a tiger brings luck. Con- 
sequently the forest Gopijs and Baigas, if they capture a young 
tiger and tame it, will take it round the country, and the 
cultivators pay them a little to give their children a ride on ik 
The cultivators think that each grain should bear a hundred- 
fold, but they do not get this, since it is taken by Euver, the 
treasurer of the gods, or Bhains&sur, the buffalo demon, who 
Uvea in the fields. Bhain8.^ur is worshipped when the rice is 
coming into ear, and, if the cultivators t^k he is likely to be 
mischievous, they give him a pig, but otherwise a smaller 
offering. When the standing com m the fields is beaten down 
at night, they think that Bhainsksur has been passing over it. 
He also steals the crop while it is being out and is lying on the 
ground. Once Bbainsisur was absent while the particular field 
m the village from which be stole his annual provision was cut 
and the crop removed, and afterwards he was beard crying that 
ail bis grain for the year hod been lost. 

liiTEiiATimB. — P. Diysdale, Central Provineet CenmtReporte, 
Nogpur, 1831; B. Robertson, ib., Calcutta, 1891; R. V. Russell, 
ib., Nagpur, 1901; C. Grant, Central Provineee Oazetteer, 
Bombay, 1871 ; Central Provinces District Oazetteers, Allahabad, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, 1905-1910 ; E. J. Kitts, Bcrar Census 
Report, Bombay, 1881 ; C. A. Elliott, Settlement Report of 
the Hoehangabad District, Allahabad, 1807 ; C. E, Low, 
District Gazetteer gf the Balanhit District, Allahabad, 1907; 
W. Crooke, Pop. Bel. and FoVc-lore of B. India, London, 
1890; A. K. Forbts,Rds IlSl^orAnnalso/Gujarat, London, 
1878; J. C. Nesfield, Brief Vieur of the Caste System (f the 
B.W. Provinces and OudA, Allahabad, 1885; E. M. Gordon, 
Tridtan Folk-Tales, London, 1908. R, V. RuSSELL. 

CERBERUS. — J. When Hermes, the guide of 
the dead, brings souls to Pluto’s kingdom, they 
are received at the River of AVoe by Charon, the 
grim boatman, who ferries them across, provided 
the passage money has been placed in their mouths 
and their bodies have been duly buried in the 
world above. Pluto’s house has a janitor Cerberus 
(Gr. Kerberos), sometimes friendly, sometimes 
snarling, when new guests arrive, but always 
hostile to them that would depart. Honey cakes 
are provided for those that are about to go to 
Hades — the ‘ sop to Cerberus.’ This dog, name- 
less and undescribed, Homer mentions simply as 
the dog of Hades. Heraldes, as the last and chief 
test of his strength, snatches him from the horrible 
house of Hades. First Hesiod (Theog. 311), and 
next Stesichorus, who vTote a poem on the sub- 
ject (see Pollux, x. 152), discover his name to be 
Kerberos. The former makes him bom of Typhaon 
and Echidna, and describes liim as the irresistible, 
ineflable flesh-devourer, the voracious, brazen- 
voiced, fifty-headed dog of hell- Plato in his 
Republic (588 C) refers to the composite nature 
of Kerberos. Not until Apollodorus (li. v._12_) in 
the 2nd cent. B.c. comes the familinr description. 
Kerberos now has three dog heads and a dragon tail, 
and his back is covered ■with the heads of serpents. 


Classic art has taken up Cerberus very gener- 
ously; but its treatment is far from being os 
definite as that of the Greek and Roman poets. 
Statues, sarcophagi, and vase-paintings whose 
theme is Hades, or scenes laid in Hades, represent 
him as a ferocious Greek collie, often encircled 
■with serpents, and with a serpent for a tail ; Wt 
there is no certainty as to the number of his heads. 
Often he is three-headed in art as in literature, as 
may be seen conveniently in the reproductions in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler des Jdassisaien Altertums 
(3 vols., Munich, 1885-88). Very familiar is the 
statue, in the villa Borghese, of Pluto enthroned, 
with three-headed Cerberus by his side. A Greek 
scarabaeus shows a pair of lovers, or a married 
couple, who have died at the same time, crossing 
in Charon’s ferry, awaited on the other side by 
three-headed Cerberus. On the other hand, a 
bronze in Naples shows Herakles engaged in 
leading a two-headed Cerberus from Hades. This 
last of the wonderful deeds of Herakles is a favour- 
ite theme of vase-pictures; the dog is generally 
two-headed. Such a Cerberus may be seen in 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder (Berlin, 1840-47), 
ii. 131, or in Norton’s reproduction of an amphora 
in theLou'vre (Amer. Joum, of Archceology, xi. 14). 

2, Neither Greek literature nor Greek art, how- 
ever, really seems to fix either the shape or the 
nature of Cerberus. It was left to the Roman 
poets to say the last word about him. They finally 
settled the number of his heads, or the number of 
his bodies fused in one. He is triceps, ‘three- 
headed’; triplex or tergeminus, ‘threefold’; tri- 
formis, ‘ of three bodies ’ ; or simply Tricerberus. 
Tibullus (m. iv. 88) states explicitly that he has 
both three heads and three tongues (c«t Ires sunt 
linguae tergeminumgue caput). Vergil {Mrt, 'vi. 
417) has huge Cerberas barking with triple jaws; 
his neck bristles ■with serpents, Ovid (Metam. x. 
21) makes Orpheus, searching for Eurydice in 
Tartarus, declare that he did not go down in order 
that he might chain the three necks, shaggy with 
serpents, of the monster begotten of Medusa,_ His 
duties also are determined for all time ; he is the 
terrible, fearless, and watchful ianitor or guardian 
(janitor, or custos) of Orcus, the Styx, Lethe, or 
the black kingdom. And so he remains for modem 

oets, as when Dante, reproducing Vergil, describes 

im (Inferno, ■vi. 22if.) : 

' When Cerberus, that great serpent, us had seen. 

His mouth be opened and his tusks were shown. 

And not a limb was os it erst had been. 

And then my Lender, with his palms out-throivn. 

Took of the earth, and filling full his band. 

Into those hungry gullets flung it down.' 

3, Classical explanations of Cerberus’s shape are 

feeble and foolishly rationalistic. Heraclitus (IIe/>J 
isrlaruy, 331) states that Kerberos had two pups. 
They always attended their father, therefore ne 
appeared to be three-headed. The m3'thographer 
Palaiphatos (39) states that Kerberos was con- 
sidered three-headed from his name TpiKdpvyot, 
which he obtained from the city of Trikarenos m 
Phliasia. The late Roman rationalistic mytho 
grapher Fnlgentius states that Petronius defined 
Cerberus as the lawyer of Hades — apparently 
because of his three jaws, or the cumulative glib- 
ness of his three tongues. Fulgentius himself has 
a fabula in which he says that Cerberus means 
Creaboros, that is, ‘ flesh-eater,’ and that the three 
heads of Cerberus are, respectively, infancy, youth, 
and old age, through which death has entered the 
circle of the earth (per quas introivit mors in orbern 
terrarum). , . 

4, India is the home of the Cerbems myth m its 
clearest and fullest development. Early Hindu 
conceptions of a future life are auspicious and 
quite the reverse of sombre. In the main, life 
after death does not include the notion of hell. 
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The early visions are simple, poetic, and cheerful. 
The bodies of the dead are burned, and their ashes 
are consigned to earth. But this is viewed merely 
as a symbolic act of preparation — cooking it is 
called outright — for another life of joy. The 
righteous forefathers of old have found another 
good place. Especially Yama, the first mortal, 
has gone on to the great rivers on high ; like 
a pioneer, he has searched out the way to 
the highest heaven where beams unfading light, 
where flow eternal waters, where every -wish is 
fulfilled on the rich meadows of Yama. Day by 
day Tama sends forth two dogs, his messengers, to 
search out among men those that are to join the 
fathers, who are holding revel and rejoicing in 
Yama’s company. 

The Kigveda contains three stanzas (X. xiv. 
10 -12) which refer to the dogs : it is quite clear 
that we are dealing with the conception of Cer- 
berus. In stanza 10 the two dogs are conceived as 
ill-disposed creatures, standing guard to keep the 
departed souls out of bliss. The soul, on its way 
to heaven, is addressed as follows : ‘ Run past 
straightway the two spotted fonr-eyed dogs, the 
brood of SaramS. ; enter in among the propitious 
fathers who hold high feast with Yama.’ A later j 
Vedic text, the book of house-rites of Aivalfiyana, 
has the notion of the sop to Cerberus ; ‘ To the 
two dogs in the house of Yama, Vivasvant’s 
son, to the dark and the spotted, I have given a ’ 
•cake ; do ye guard me ever on my road.’ The 
12th stanza of the Eigveda hrunn strikes a 
difierent note, wHch suggests both good and evil 
in the character of the two dogs ; ‘ The two 
brown, broad-nosed messengers of Yama, life- 
robbing, wander among men. May they restore 
to us to-day the auspicious breath of life, that we 
may behold the sun 1’ The part of the Cerberi 
here is not in harmony with their function in 
stanza 10 ; instead of debarring men from the 
abodes of bliss, they pick out the dead that are 
ultimately destined for boon companionship with 
Yama. The same idea is clearly expressed in two 
passages of the Atharvaveda (V. xxx. 6 and YIII. 
1. 9). The 11th stanza of Rigveda x. xiv. presents 
the two do^ as guides of the soul (^vxo^dfnroi) to 
heaven ; ‘To thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, 
man-beholding watchdogs entrust him, O king 
Yama, and bestow on him prosperity and health r 
It follows that the Uvo Cerberi were originally 
located in heaven. 

A legend ot the BrJUunapa texts, the Hindu equivalent ol 
the Talmud, tells explicitly that there are two dogs in heaven, 
and that these two are Yama's dogs. There were Asuras 
(demons) named Ealak&n]as. They piled op a fire altar in 
order to obtain the world ot heaven. Man by man they placed 
a brick upon it. The god Indra, passing himself od for a 
Brahman, put on a brick for himself. They climbed up to 
heaven. Indra pulled out hi? brick: they tumbled down. 
They who tumbled down became epiders; two flew up and 
became the two heavenly dogs, the dogs of Yama {Taittinya 
Brfiftmapo 1 . 1. 2 and JIattrdyapi SathAifd i. vl. 8). 

Other Brahmana texts carry the expl^anation of 
the two dogs to a clear conclusion. The Katha 
Samhita xxxvii. 14 says: ‘These two dogs of 
Yama, verily, are day and night’ ; the Kavmtaki 
^rdhmana, stating the names of the two dogs, 
Syfima and Sabala (the da^ and the spotted), 
says ; ‘ Sabala is the_ day ; SySma is the nightl’ 
The Taittifipa Samhita (V. vii. 19) correlates the 
two dogs with the time-markers in heaven. In 
this passage sundry parts of the sacrificial horse 
are assigned to four cosmic phenomena in the 
following order ; (1) sun and moon ; (2) Syfima and 
Sabala (the two dogs of Yama); (3) dawn; (4) 
evening twilight. They occur here as special 
poetic designations of sun and moon ; a passage 
in the Saiapatha Brahmana states explicitly: 
'The moon, verily, is the Sivine dog; he looks 
down upon the cattle of the sacrificer’; and a 


passage in the Kashmir version of the Atharva- 
veda says; ‘ The four-eyed dog_(the moon) surveys 
by night the sphere of the night.’ The epithet 
‘fouT-ejed’ makes it certain that the dog, the 
moon, IS one of the dogs of Yama. 

In the theosophic Upanisads also the soul must 
pass the two dogs before it can be released from 
the round of existences (samsara) and be absorbed 
in Brahman. The Kdusitaki Upanisad (i. ii. 2) 
arranges that all who leave this world go first to 
the moon, the moon being the door of the world of 
light. The Maitrayaiyi l^aniqad (vi. 38) sketches 
siuvation as follows. "When a mortal no longer 
approves of wrath, but ponders upon the true 
wish, he penetrates the veil that encloses the 
Brahman, and breaks through the concentric 
circles of sun, moon, fire, etc., that occupy the 
ether. Only then does he behold the Supreme 
Being. And the Chhdndogya Upani^ad (vuL 13) 
has the same idea, mentioning both moon and sun 
by their ancient names and in their capacity as 
dogs of Yama. The soul of the aspirant for fusion 
with Brahman resorts alternately to Syfima (the 
moon-dog) and Sabala (the sun-dog) : ‘ From 
Syfima (the moon) do I resort to Sabala (the 
sun) ; from Sabala to Syfima. Shaking ofi* sin as 
a steed shakes oflf the loose hairs of its mane, 
casting aside my body, my real self delivered, do 
I enter into the uncreated world of Brahman.’ 

It is clear that the two dogs of Yama, the 
heavenly dogs, are sun and moon. On the one 
hand, the exhortation to the dead to run past the 
two dogs in order to get to heaven suits the idea 
of the two heavenly bodies coursing across the 
sky. On the other hand, by an eai^ though 
qmte contrary change of mental position, the 
same two heavenly dogs are the guides who guard 
the way and look upon men benignly : hence they 
are ordered by Yama to take eharge of the dead, 
and to furnish them such health and prosperity as 
the shades may require. Again, with an equally 
simple shift of position, sun and moon move among 
men as the messengers of death : by night and by 
day human beings perish while these Eritemate in 
their presence among men. 

5. The Avesta has reduced the Cerberus myth 
to stunted rudiments. In Vendidad xiii. 9 the 
killing of dogs is forbidden, because the dogs that 
keep the Chinvat bridge (the bridge to Para- 
dise [see Bridge]) will not ‘help him when dead, 
despite his cries of terror and woe.’ When a man 
dies, as soon as the soul has parted from the body, 
the evil corpse-demon (Druj Nasu) from the regions 
of hell falls upon the dead. The demon is expelled 
from the dead by means of the ‘ look of the dog’ : 
a ‘ four-eyed dog ’ — in practice a dog with a spot 
over each eye — is brought near the body, and is 
made to look at the dead, w’hereupon the demon 
flees back to hell (Vcndiddd viii. 14-22). 

6. Norse mythology also contains certain animal 
pairs which seem to reflect the Cerberus idea. At 
the feet of Odhin lie his two wolves, Geri and 
Freki, ‘Greedy’ and ‘Voracious.’ They hurl 
themselves across the lands when peace is broken. 
The rtrgin Menglodh sleeps in her wonderful 
castle on the mountain called Hyfja, guarded by 
the two dogs Geri and Gifr, ‘ (Ireedy ’ and 
‘Violent,’ who take turns in watching; only 
altematdy may they sleep as they watch the 
Hyfja mountain : ‘ One sleeps by night, the other 
by day, and thus no one may enter’ [FJdlsmnnsmdl, 
16). It is not necessaiy to suppose any direct con- 
nexion between this fable and the Vedic myth, 
but the root of the thought is alternating sun and 
moon coursing dangeroumy across the sky. 

7. The epithet ‘ four-eyed,’ wliich is assigned to 
the dogs in the mythology of the Veda and the 
Avesta, is not altogether clear. It may possibly 
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contain a tentative fusion of the two dogs in one. 
The capacity of the two dogs to see both hy day 
(the sun) and by night (the moon) may have given 
the myth a start in the direction of the two-headed 
Greek Kerberos. But there is the alternate possi- 
bility that ‘ four-eyed ’ is but a firare of speech for 
sharp-sighted. Certainly the god Agni, ^ Fire,’ is 
once (Rigveda l. xxxi. 13) called ‘ four-eyed,’ which 
can only mean ‘ sharp-sighted ’ — an obviously sui^ 
able poetic conception of fire. 

8. The two dogs of Yama derive their proper 
names from their colour epithets. The passages 
cited above make it clear tliat Syama, ‘ the blaA,’ 
is the moon-dog, and that Sabala, ‘ the spotted or 
brindled,’ is the sun-dog. More than a hundred 
years ago the Anglo-Indian Wilford (in Asiatick 
Besearches, iii. 409) ivrote : ‘ Yama, the regent of 
hell, has two dogs, one of them named Gerbura, or 
varied ; the other Syama, or black.’ He then 
compares Cerbura with Greek Kerberos, of course. 
The form Cerbura he obtained from his consulting 
pandits, who explained the name Sabala by the 
Sanskrit word karbura, ‘variegated,’ a regular 
gloss of the Hindu scholiasts. About fifty years 
later a number of distinguished scholars or the 
past generation, Theodor Benfey, Max Muller, and 
Albrecht Weber, again compared Sabalas mth 
Greek Kerberos, Though the comparison suffers 
from a slight phonetic difficulty, it is rather sur- 

C ' ig that the two languages have not manipn- 
their respective versions of the word so as 
still further to increase the phonetic distance 
between them. 

9. But whether the names sabalas and Kerberos 
are identical or not, the myth itself is clear. The 
explanation by means of the texts of the Veda 
imparts to the myth a definite character : it is no 
longer a dark and uncertain touch in the troubled 
visions of hell, but a lucid treatment of an im- 
portant cosmic phenomenon. Sun and moon 
course across the sky; beyond is the abode of 
light and the blessed. The coursers are at one 
moment regarded as barring the way to heaven ; 
at another as outposts who may guide the soul to 
heaven. In yet another mood, because they con- 
stantly look down upon the race of men dying 
day by day, they are regarded as daily selecting 
candidates for the final journey. In due time 
Yama and his heaven are degraded to a mere 
Pluto and hell — such is, after all, the fear of death. 
Then the terrible character of the two dogs is all 
that can be left to them. And the two dogs blend 
into a unit variously, after their origin is forgotten ; 
either a four-eyed Parsi dog or a two-headed — 
finally a plural-headed — Kerberos. 

liiTEEATCRE. — Maurice BIoom6eId, Cerhtrut, ihe Dog of 
Bodes : The Bistory of an Idea (Chlcatro and London, 10051 
For further references see Schennan, ilaterialien zur Oesch. 
der ind. Visionslitteratur, pp. 127-131 (Leipzig, 1892); Mac- 
doneli, Vedie Mythology, i>. 173 f. (Strasshurg, 1897) ; Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythal. und Seligumsgesch., pp. <05-403 (ilunlcb, 1900). 

Madrice Bloomfield. 

CERINTHUS, CERI NTH IANS.— The date 
of Cerinthus is fixed by the well-knoivn story of 
his encounter with John of Asia at Ephesus. 
Irenffius says, referring to Polycarp : 

‘And there are some who heard him say that John, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, going to bathe in Ephesus and seeing Cerin- 
thus within, ieapt out of the bath without bathing, but saying, 
" Let us flee, lest the bath foil in while Cerinthus the enemy 
of the truth is within (ffccr. m. lii. 4). 

It was not unusual for scholars to reject this story 
as a floating fable, attached now to this man, now 
to that, on the ground that Epiphanius tells it of 
Ebion instead of Cerinthus. But, in view of the 
almost complete untmstworthiness of the state- 
ments about Cerinthus whicli are pecMiar to Epi- 
phanius, and of the grave improbability, in spite j 
of Dalman’s opinion to the contrary, that sucli a j 
person as Ebion ever existed, it would be quite 1 


unjustifiable to throw any discredit on the state- 
ment of Irenseus. It is true that he did not hear 
the story from Polycarp at first hand, but the 
internal evidence strongV favours its historicity. 
It would not have occurred to any one to invent 
the story that John went to bathe at the public 
baths. Epiphanius obviously felt that this was 
out of harmony -with what would be expected of 
an Apostle, ana explained that it was only undei 
the influence of the Holy Spirit that John visited 
the baths, and did not understand the reason for 
the impulse which took him there till on inquiry 
he discovered that Ebion was within (Seer. XXX. 
xxiv.). We may, accordingly, confidently accept, 
with most recent scholars, the story of Irenoeus, 
and assume that Cerinthus was a contemporary of 
John of Asia (whether of the Apostle, as the pre- 
sent writer thinks, or of the Presbyter may hero 
be left undetermined) about the close of the 1st 
cent. A.D. Even if the story itself were apociy- 
[ phal, the residence of Cermthus in Rhesus at 
that time would be guaranteed by it. Por, unless 
it had been known that such was the case, the 
story of the encounter would hardly have been in 
ciremation. 

Hippolytns (Philos, vii. 33, x. 21) further in- 
forms us that Cerinthus hau been trained in 
Egypt. Some authorities have doubted this state- 
ment. For example, Lipsius speaks of it as only 
one of those loose conjectures with which the 
author has so richly adorned his work [Gnosti- 
cismus, 1860, col. 110). A measure of doubt must 
hang over the statement, but it may very well 
have been taken by Hippolytns from his notes of 
Irenseus’ lectures, and be historically accurate. 
Epiphanius speaks of the Merinthians, but is 
dubious whether Merinthus was another name for 
Cerinthus, or whether the two were distinct (Ktsr. 
xxviu. viii.). We may without hesitation set 
aside the latter alternative. Some scholars, for 
example HBgenfeld (Ketzergesch. 1884, p. 417), 
consider that Merinthus is simply another form of 
the name. It is more probable, however, as Fab- 
ricius suggested (Cod. Apoc. NT, 344), that Epi- 
phanius had in his hands an earlier work in which 
the author gave Cerinthus the nick-name Merin- 
thus, which means ‘noose.’ This ■Nvriter was prob- 
ably Hippolytns (see Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
1893, p. 119). Epiphanius communicates a lengthy 
account of Cerinthus’ earlier history in Palestine, 
Syria, and Galatia ; but, since these stories are 
rejected with practical unanimity, it is unnecessary 
to devote space to them further than to say tlmt 
they connect him closely with the Judaizing 
propaganda in the early Church. 

Our most trustworthy information os to the 
doctrine of Cerinthus is derived from Irenams. 
His account of the system is brief, and may be 
quoted in full : 

' A certain CerlnUraa In Asia taught that the world was not 
made by the Supreme God, but by a certain power entirely 
separate and distinct from that authority which Is above the 
universe, and ignorant ol that God who Is over all things. He 
submitted that Jesus was not bom of a virgin (for this seemed 
to him impossible), but was the son of Joseph and Maiy, born 
as ail other men, yet excelling all mankind in righteousn^, 
prudence, and wisdom. And that after His Eaptisra there had 
descended on Him, from that authority which is above all 
things, Christ in the form of a dove ; and that then He had 
announced the unknown Father and had worked miracles; 
but that at the end Christ had flown back again from Jesus, 
and that Jesus suffered and rose again, but that Christ re- 
mained impassible, since He was a spiritual being’ (I. xxvl. j) 

Hippolytns (Philos, vii. 33, x. 21) practically 
repeats tlie account of Irenmus. Pseudo-Tertnl- 
lian, who probably draws on the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus, gives a very brief account (adv. Omn. 
Hcer, X.), which is in substantial i^aeement with 
Ifentens, though much scantier. He tells us that 
Cerinthus taught that the Law was given by 
angels, and says that the God of the Jews was 
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not the Lord hut an angel. Hippolytus also 
speaks of the world as being made by an angelic 
power (Philos, x. 21). 

Our earliest and most trustworthy sources, 
accordingly, represent Cerinthus as a genuine 
Gnostic, in so far as ho drew a distinction be- 
tween the Supreme God and the Creator, and 
between Jesus and Christ. The work of Jesus 
he characteristically foimd in revelation _ rather 
than in redemption through His death. Since he 
affirmed the real humanity of Jesus, he had no 
temptation to deny the reality of His human ex- 
periences or the fact of His crucifixion and resur- 
rection. But, of course, he could not admit that 
a heavenly being from the highest sphere could 
suffer the indignity of the Cross, and therefore he 
affirmed Christ’s abandonment of Jesus before the 
Passion, and the return of Christ to the Supreme 
God. In a later part of his work (iii. xi. 1) 
Ireneeus has a further reference to Cerinthus, and 
the views promulgated a long time before by the 
Nicolaitans ; but unfortunately it is not clear 
whether, in the tenets he proceeds to enumerate, 
he is referring to them or to later heretics. We 
have here again the distinction between the 
Creator and the Bather of the Lord, and between 
Jesus and Christ. But Jeans is identified with 
the Son of the Creator — ^which can hardly refer to 
Cerinthionism. Accordingly, when we read that 
Monogenes (only-begotten) was the bemnning, and 
that Logos was the true son of the only-begotten, 
it is very doubtful whether we should suppose that 
Cerinthus taught this doctrine, which would con- 
stitute the reception of aPleroma, which, indeed, 
we find affirmed in this passage in the statement 
that Christ ‘had agam floivn back into His 
Pleroma.’ Elsewhere (iir. xi. 7) Irenrous says: 
'They who separate Jesus from Christ and say 
that Christ remained impassible, but that Jesus 
suffered, preferring the Gospel according to Mark, 
can be corrected u they read it unth love of the 
truth.’ This statement seems, on comparison with 
the language of Irenreus in I. xxvi. 1, to refer to i 
Cerinthus, and it is recommended by the con- j 
sideration that the Second Gospel does not contain 
the acemmt of the supernatural conception. It is ' 
true that some scholars de^ the reference on the 
ground that Epiphanius (Ecer. xxviii. 6, xxx. 14) 
and Philaster (efe Heresibus, xxxvi.) affirm that 
Cerinthus used only the Gospel of Matthew, of 
course in a mutilated form. This, however, should 
probably be rejected, but it stands or falls with 
the general account of Cerinthionism given by 
those writers. 

In a dialogue with Proclus the Montanist, 
written by Gams of Rome early in the 3rd cent., 
there is an important reference to Cerinthus, 
which runs as follows : 

• But Cerinthus also, by means o! revelntlons purporting to 
have been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes upon os 
marvellous prodigies, which he professes to have been shown 
him by angels, saying that after the resurrection the tdngdom 
of Christ is an earthly kingdom, and at^n that men shali iivo 
in Jerusalem in the flesh and be the slaves of lasts and 
pleasures. And, being an enemy of the Scriptures of God, be 
would fain deceive, and says that n tale of a thousand years is 
to be spent in marriage festivities ’ (dted by Euseb. iii. 28 
itr. quoted Irom Ligbtfoot, Clement oj Rome, 1800, U- SSlj). 

It was natural that Gains should have been 
thought to attribute in this passage the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse of John to Cerinthus, and 
it is in fact likely that Dionysius of Alexandria 
imderstood him in this sense (Euseh. EE vii. 25). 
But this inference is probably cmite unwarranted ; 
for, apart from the fact that Gains does not say 
so, and that Eusebius, with bis dislike of the 
Apocalypse, would probably not have failed to 
quote him to that effect if he had so declared, the 
language of Gains does not very well suit the 
Apocalypse ; nor, indeed, is it likely that be 
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should have attributed to Cerinthus a book so 
different from his weU-known views. It is un- 
necessary to discuss any further either this or the 
still more grotesque opinion that Cerinthus wrote 
the Fourth Gospel as well as the Apocalypse, 
since we are not concerned in this article with 
statements made about Cerinthus which cannot 

E ossihly be true, hut ivith the views of Cerinthus 
imselt. The importance of the quotation from 
Gains for our purpose lies in its attribution to 
Cerinthus of tlie doctrine of a sensuons millennium 
on earth. It is true that we have no evidence for 
this doctrine in Irenams, hut no importance need 
he attached to this, since Irenseiis would have been 
in sympathy with Cerinthus in his mUlenarian 
views, and would not have felt it necessary to call 
attention to them when he was giving a descrip- 
tion of his heretical opinions. We could not infer 
with any confidence that there was an immoral 
strain in his teaching, in view of the constant 
tendency of controversialists to put an evil con- 
struction on the language of their opponents, and 
especially to charge them with vicious indulgence. 

Out decision on this matter is affected by our 
view as to the relation between the teaching of 
Cerinthus and the First Epistle of John. Many 
scholars consider that his doctrines are definitely 
assailed in that Epistle. In favour of this view 
we have the words : ‘ Who is the liar hut he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ ! ’ (1 Jn 2^). Here 
we probably have an attack, not on the Jewish 
rejection of the Messianic claim of Jesus, hut on a 
refusal to identify Jesus with Christ. Even more 
important is 1 Jn d**'**, which runs thus in the 
critical texts : • Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God: every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God : and every 
spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God.’ 
It is true that the reference to ‘ the flesh ’ may 
seem to favour an allusion to Docetism in the 
strict sense of the term, t.e. the representation of 
the physical impearanoe and actions of Christ as 
an illusion. The opening verses of the Epistle, 
with their strong and reiterated assertions that 
the real humanity of the Word had been guaran- 
teed hy physical tests, are not relevant against 
Cerinthionism, inasmuch as Cerinthus did not 
deny the real humanity of Jesus. But there is 
no insuperable difficulty in the view that two 
types of Christological error are attacked in 
1 John. Both Cerinthianism and Docetism were 
current at the time, the latter being attested by 
the Epistles of Ignatius. When we read that 
Jesus Christ came ‘ not with the water only, but 
with the water and with the blood ’ (1 Jn 5“), it is 
most natural to see in this an attack on the view 
of Cerinthus that Christ descended on Jesus at 
the Baptism but left Him before the Passion. 
This will suit 1 Jn 2^‘*» in the commonly accepted 
text. But it is by no means improbable that in 
v.** we should read ‘ and every spirit which dis- 
solveth (Xtfet) Jesus is not of God.’ If this reading 
is accepted, the reference to Cerinthus seems to be 
clear. The dissolution of Jesus is the separation 
made in Cerinthianism between Him and^ Christ. 
How, it is quite clear from the language of 1 John 
that practical immorality and speculative heresy 
were associated. There were those who claimed 
to know God and to live in the light, but whose 
life gave the lie to their claima It is quito 
possible that this applies to Cerinthus andf his 
followers ; and, if so, this would corrohorate the 
statement os to his sensual doctrine of the millen- 
nium, and that in an immoral sense. But, in 
view of the fact that two forms of false Christ- 
ology seem to be attacked, no certainty attaches 
to this conclusion. 

It has been usual to speak of Ceiinthns aa a 
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Judaizing Gnostic. The earliest and hest sonrces 
that we possess, however, rive no warrant for this 
representation, which is due to Epiphanins and 
Philaster.^ It is quite likely that ■v^at has ^ven 
rise to it is the way in which Irensus connects 
Cerinthus with Carpocrates and the Ebionites. 
His account of the Ebionites follows that of 
Cerinthus, and he says : 

•Those who are called Ebionites agree that the world was 
made by God ; but their opinions with respect to the Ixird are 
similar [for non similiter read similiter or eonsimiliter] to those 
of Cerinthus and Carpocrates. They use the Gospel according 
to JIatthew only, and repudiate the Apostle Paul, maintaining 
that he was an apostate from the Law’ (r. rcxvl. 2). 

The point of contact between the Ebionites and 
Cerinthus lay in their denial of the supernatural 
origin of the humanity of Jesus ; ana this was 
extended by Epiphanius and PhUaster to an 
acceptance of a, mutilated Gospel of Matthew and 
a Judaizing legalism. We may agree with Zahn’s 
conclusion that the Judaism of Cerinthus is only 
a learned myth. 
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CERTAINTY. — i. Logical certainty and 
psychological certitude: distinction and relation 
between them. — ‘ Certainty ’ is used both in an objec- 
tive or logical, and in a subjective or psychological, 
sense, (a) In the former sense it means suchadegree 
or kind of evidence in or for the subject-matter of a 
judgment as removes the judgment beyond doubt or 
question. ( W e may descnbe this objective certainty 
or evidence as ‘logical,’ but it must be observed that 
we are then using the term ‘ logical ’ in a very wide 
sense, to cover evidence of all kinds — ^not merely 
that which a conclusion derives from its premisses, 
but also the self-evidence of axioms, the evidence 
of direct perception, of memory, of testimony, etc.) 
In this sense certainty is contrasted with prob- 
ability, or, in terms of tue distinction prominent in 
Greek philosophy, pertains to knowledge as con- 
trasted with opmion. (6) In the subjective or 
psychological sense certainty means such a degree 
or kind of assurance on the part of the individual 
as overcomes all doubt in his mind, or even prevents 
any doubt from arising. It is convenient to use the 
term ‘ certitude ’ for this subjective assurance, and 
keep ‘ certainty ’ for the objective or logical sense. 

In so far as the ‘ assurance ’ of (&) is produced by 
the ' evidence ’ of (a), certainty and certitude wUl, 
of course, coincide, and — from the logical point of 
riew at least — it seems obrious to regard this as 
the normal case. On the other hand, we have 
frequent enough experience of cases where we seem 
at the time to have the fullest subjective certitude 
about matters in regard to which we are afterwards 
convinced of error ; and, again, of cases where we 
have full certitude ourselves, although we cannot 
make the truth of what we believe erident m the 
logical sense, i.e. evident to the apprehension of 
other people, or even to our own apprehension in so 
far as we take an outsider’s impartial point of view ; 
or, to put the matter more generallj* and abstractly, 

1 The question whether Pbilaster is here dependent on Epi- 
phanius, or whether both derive their account Irom an earlier 
source, nee<i not be discussed. It is possible that they draw on 
the lost Syntagma of Uippolj-tus, and, since Hippolytus was 
probably not responsible for this particular representation, that 
Fhilaster derived it from Epiphanius, whose account is tbor. 
•Qjhly untrustworthy and confused. 


to the apprehension of a (hypothetical) mind pos- 
sessed of all human faculties and susceptibilities, 
but free from all merely indiridual bias. We may, 
for instance, be convinced of a man’s honour, and 
find ourselves deceived, or, again, be convinced, and, 
as after events show, rightly convinced, of it, and 
yet be unable to bring any kind of proof which will 
convince others, or even to formulate to ourselves 
definite grounds for our own conviction. Such 
experiences of apparently illogical and non-logical 
certitudes compm us from the logical point of view 
to begin by distinguishing certitude from certainty. 
The distinction does not, indeed, solve the problems 
which are raised by these experiences, — on the con- 
trary, it only brings them more distinctly into 
view, — but for the logician it has the advantage of 
postponing them for the time being. He can say : 
‘ For my present purposes I intend to exclude, or 
even ignore the existence of, any certitudes which 
are not at the same time certainties ; certainty is 
what I am concerned with, and I cannot recognize 
any certitude which does not coincide with, or 
simply reflect, a certainty.’ And this, in fact, is 
the attitude, not merely of the logician, but also, 
in a large measure, of the practical man. For in the 
concerns of ordinary life, as well as in the abstract 
discussions of logic, we have to be on our guard 
against all prriudice, bias, fancifulness, and senti- 
mentalism. It was, therefore, not only as a 
thinker anxious for mere truth, but also ns 
a practical man anxious for sobriety of thought 
and conduct, that Locke wrote the well-known and 
controverted passage that opens his chapter on 
‘ Enthusiasm ’ in the Essay (Muman Understand- 
ing, bk. IV. ch. xix.) ; 

•There is nobody in the commonwealth of leaniinp who doea 
not profess himself a lover of truth ; and there is not a rationai 
creature that would not take it amiss to be thought otbenviae 
of. . . . How a man may know whether he be so in earnest, is 
worth inquiry ; and I think there is one unerring mark of it, 
viz. the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance 
than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes 
beyond this measure of assent, it is plain, receives not truth 
in the love of it ; loves not truth for truth.sake, but for some 
other by-end. For the evidence that any proposition is true 
(except such ns are self-evident) lying only in the proofs a man 
has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent he afifords it beyond the 
degrees of that evidence, it is plain that all the surplusage of 
assurance is owing to some other affection, and not to the lor# 
of truth.' 

But, while it is convenient for the logician from 
his logical point of view to approximate certitude 
as far as possible to certainty, and, in fact, to 
assume their coincidence, we must observe that 
the same coincidence may be asserted with a pre- 
cisely opposite motive by the sceptic who refuses 
to recognize any objective grounds for the distinc- 
tion bet'ween certainty and probability, or even for 
that between true and false belief ; or, again, by 
the psychologist who takes a view of iiis_ science 
w'hicli precludes him, officially or even in prin- 
ciple, from recognizing such distinctions within 
its bounds. The sceptical view is illustrated by 
Hume’s reduction of all assent or conviction te a 
'strong propensity to consider ohjecta strongly in 
that view under which they appear’ (Treatise, 
bk. I., last section), and by his explanation of the 
stren^h of the propensity in terms of a supenor 
vivacity in those ideas which have come to be 
conjoined together by the force of what is, in the 
last resort, mere blind custom. On such a view 
there is no obiective distinction between one certi- 
tude and another, and if any person is, in_ point 
of fact, able to cherish a certitude which violates 
customary modes of belief, there is no more to be 
said : other people have no right to gainsay hi* 
private convictions. Thus, from Hume s own point 
of view, there is truth ns well as irony in the con- 
cluding declaration of his essay Of MiraclM, that 
Faith IS quite above argument as to the probability 
of miracles, since he who is moved by I aith to 
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assent to the Christian Religion ‘ is conscious of a 
continued miracle in his ou-n person which . . . 
gives him a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom and experience.’ A scepticism 
like Hume’s, however, which is quite aware of, 
and explicitly calls attention to, its own para- 
doxical results (in above section of, and appendix 
to. Treatise), is less dangerous than the unconscious 
scepticism of the psychologist, who does not for a 
moment deny the objective or logical distinctions 
in virtue of which we are entitled to hold one 
belief more strongly than another, yet thinks 
himself free (or even obliged) to ignore these 
distinctions in his account of the causation of 
belief in terms of purely ‘ psychological ’ laws. All 
psychology of the Assooiationist type — and much 
of our modem psychology remains Assooiationist 
in principle — is committed to this position. But 
even a psychologist so little restricted by the 
traditions of a school as James seems to see no 
difficulty in adopting it. 

‘ Hartley," he tells us, ‘ suggested habit as a suflicient explana- 
tion of all connexions of our thoughts, and in so doing planted 
himself squarely upon the properly psychological aspect of the 
problem of connexion, and sought to treat both rational and 
irrational connexions from a single point of view. The problem 
■which he essayed, however lamely, to answer, ■was that of the 
connexion between our psychic states considered purely as 
such, regardless of the objective connexions of which they might 
tahe cognizance ’ (Princi of Psychology, voh 1. p. B5S). 

And yet it is obidous that, if the formation of our 
beliefs can be explained in a manner which is 
‘regardless of the objective connexions of which 
they might take cognizance,’ the said 'objective 
connexions’ are as efiectually denied in practice 
as if they did not exist at all. We must conclude, 
then, that, while the logician’s identification of 
certitude with certainty may bo accepted as a 
provisional simplification, the psychologist’s reduc- 
tion of certainty to certitude cannot be accepted at 
all, because it deprives the certitude itself of all 
real value. The sceptical implications of such a 
reduction of objective certainty to mere subjeclive 
certitude are obrious enough when we contemplate 
the reduction on a large scSe. But it is important 
to remember that precisely the same consequences 
are implied in every particular case, so far as it 
goes, in which it is proposed to explain any kind 
or degree of bdief in terms of merely subiective 
factors. It is, no doubt, very easy ana veiy 
natural to appeal to such factors, to explain not 
only the cases of apparently non-logical certitude 
above referred to, but also all beliefs which are 
bound up with feeling and action, such as moral 
and religious beliefs. But, in proportion as we do 
reduce any belief to a merely subjective certitude, 
we simply justify the logician in his refusal to 
recognize it. And thus an at'titude on his part, 
which ivould otherwise represent only the narrow- 
ness and inadequacy of his own logic, becomes an 
entirely defensible protest on behalf of general 
logical principle. 

2 . Possibility and degrees of certainty. — Accept- 
ing in the meantime the logician’s simplification, 
we must notice the questions that arise relating to 
strict logical certainty and its correlative certitude. 
These fall roughly into two classes. (1) There are 
general questions as to the possibility of certainty 
in general ; the meaning (if any) of degrees of 
certainty ; the kind or degree of eiddence which 
constitutes certainty ; the relation of certainty to 
the lo^wer kinds or degrees of evidence which con- 
stitute probability ; the relation in each case of 
the corresponding certitude or inferior conidction 
to Us obiective counterpart ; and, finally, the 
ultimate basis of certainty. (2) There is the 
special question as regards each special department 
of knowledge : how far, and upon what conditions, 
certainty is attainable in that department. While 
these two classes of questions may for convenience 
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be distinguished, they cannot, of course, be kept 
at all rigidly apart in actual discussion. A full 
discussion of them would cover a great part of 
logic and methodology, not to speak of meta- 
physics ; for the purposes of the present article, 
some general indications of the character of the 
issues involved must suflice. 

It may be pointed out, to begin with, that there 
is a sense in which certainty as -well as certitude 
may be characterized as subjective, though it is 
not the same sense. Take any disputed historical 
question. The judgment of the historian as to the 
probability or certainty of a particular solution 
ought to be objectively determined in the sense of 
being determined solely by the evidence, and not 
by any personal prejudices. But, suppose he 
decides that one solution is, on the ivhole, more 
probable than another — that is to say, there are 
two suggested courses which the events in question 
may have taken, he cannot pronounce either im- 
possible, but sees reason to think it more probable 
that the events occurred in this way rather than in 
that. It is clear that to all this doubt, hesitation, 
and caution in the historian’s mind there is nothing 
corresponding in the actual events themselves. 
The events, of course, happened in one definite 
way only ; every contrary suggestion, therefore, 
is really impossible, and would be seen to be so if 
at any time a discovery of additional evidence 
sho'wed what the actual sequence of events really 
was. Thus the notions of possibility, probability, 
and, as contrasted with these, certamty itself, are 
here evidently subjective in the sense that their 
use is determined — as we may roughly say — not by 
anything in the reality itself, but by the extent 
and the deficiencies of our knowledge of it. And 
yet they are not subjective in the sense of being 
applied arbitrarily or at the instigation of mere 
personal prejudice. On the contrary, they are 
objective in so far as they are determined by the 
evidence available. And this eridence, again, so 
far as it is reliable, states actual features of the 
reality itself. To be accurate, then, we must 
re^vise our statement, and say that the application 
of these notions is determined by features of the 
reality itself, but by a reality which is imperfectly 
kno'wn, and that the need for distinguishing the 
several notions arises in connexion with the im- 
perfection of our knowledge. Such a ■view, though 
dra-wn from a single example, has ob'viously a very 
■wide range of application. It applies in precisely 
the same way, for instance, to the probability of a 
scientific hypothesis as to that of a historical event. 
(The case of future events, and especially of future 
events depending on human choice, raises further 
difBculties — for in this case there is evidently a 
sense in which the incompleteness of our knowledge 
is due to the incompleteness of the reality itself. 
But, for the sake or simplicity, this case may be 
disregarded. Our knowledge of future events is, 
at any rate, inconsiderable as compared with (1) 
knowledge of past events, and (2) knowledge into 
which considerations of time do not directly enter.) 

The general ■view, then, to which the foregoing 
considerations point is that certainty corresponds 
to complete or perfect knowledge, the various 
degrees of probability to the less or greater degrees 
of incompleteness or imperfection m_ knowledge. 
But the question at once suggests^ itself. Is our 
kno^wledge ever perfect? Is not finite knowledge, 
simply as finite, ob'viously and necessarily incapable 
of completeness? To answer this question, we 
must distinguish. If by finite knowledge is meant 
the •whole body of human knowledge, the question 
is justified. But then, in any discussion of cer- 
tainty and probability, we evidently have in ■view, 
not the whole body of knowledge, but the com- 
parative stability and precision of particular 
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knowledges. And the question is, whether a 
particular knowledge may not he complete within 
the limits — explicit or im^icit — within which 
alone we really afBrm it. We must admit, of 
course, that no particular knowledge can he iso- 
lated from all the rest, and, therefore, also that no 
particular knowledge can be said to be absolutely 
exempt from the process of revision which is 
constan^ going on in the total body of know- 
ledge. How, then, it may be urged, can wo be 
sure that the supposed completeness within certain 
limits will not be aSected by the immeasurably 
\vider unknown conditions outside these limits? 
But, in answer to this objection, it may bo 
remarked, in the first place, that the unknoAvn 
conditions must, in order to affect our particular 
knowledge, be relevant to it. Our knowledge of 
Scottish history in Queen Mary’s time might be 
vitally affected by additional evidence as to con- 
temporary English or French history, but hardly 
by any amount of information as to contemporary 
events in China. The same example shows that, 
from what we already know, we are even able in a 
sense to form a rough estimate of the extent to 
which unknown conditions can really be relevant. 
In the second place, there is no reason to assume 
that, where the unknown conditions would afiect 
our present knowledge, they would affect it in the 
one way of making uncertain what seemed pre- 
viously certain, or less probable what seemed 
previously more probable. On the contrary, the 
progress of knowledge exhibits the verification, 
extension, and deepening of previous ideas, no less 
than their correction and reversal. Still, it may 
be said, the difficulty remains that we can never 
be sure; so long as unknown conditions remain, 
doubt cannot be excluded. And, for that matter, 
the sceptic may reach the same result, wthout 
appealing to unloiown conditions at all, by simply 
pomting out that our faculties of perception, 
memory, and reasoning are not infallible, and 
often deceive us ; and he may conclude, with 
Cameades, that (it is probable tnat) we can never 
attain any certainty at all, but, at most, some 
lower or higher degree of probability. 

These vague and general suggestions of possible 
error may rightly indicate the need for a corre- 
spondingly general caution, but they do not afford 
a specific ground for doubting a specific knowledge 
which, after the exercise or all duo caution, we 
are still compelled to regard as certainly true. 
Nor is anythmg really gained by saying that 
we must be content to regard every knowledge, 
even that which is apparently certain, as no more 
than probable, though perhaps in a high degree. 
For the distinction between apparent certainty 
and high probability remains, and would simply 
have to be expressed over again as a distinction 
■within the sphere of probability — as a distinction, 
too, of a special kind, not quite on the same level 
as the distinction between the various degrees 
of strict probability. Moreover, the systematic 
denial of tJl specific certaintj' would appear to 
contradict itself, since the specific assertion of 
any degree of probability implies_ that there are 
specific conditions of certainty, which the probable 
assertion partly fulfils, and ■which (because they 
are specific) might conceivably, if not actually in a 
given case, be fulfilled completely. In short, the 
met is that we have no right whatever to dictate 
a priori the degree of confidence with which any 
particular knowledge may rightly be held. This 
can be determined only by the nature and contents 
of the knowledge itself. And the attempt to 
dictate it a priori probably depends upon meta- 
physical assumptions ns to knowledge, error, and 
reality that are themselves of a highly questionable 
character. 


There is, however, one virtue in the sceptic’s 
insistence on the finite and relative character of 
knowledge : it tends to promote a right recognition 
of the gradations of logical evidence, and a right 
reluctance to interrupt these gradations by abrupt 
gaps and intervals. It must, no doubt, be agreed 
that the main line of distinction must be drawn 
between the highest stage of probability, on the 
one hand, at which room for doubt still remains, 
and genuine certainty, on the other, from which 
doubt has vanished, or into which it is unable to 
thrust itself. And it seems plausible to contend 
that an absolute gap here separates knowledge 
from opinion : wthin opinion there may be degrees 
of probability ; wathin certain knowledge there can 
be no degrees ; the knowledge of anything cannot 
bo more certain than certain. But— not to speak 
of that ‘ moral ’ or ‘ practical ’ certainty in regard 
to which, for some given purpose, the distinction 
between certainty and very nigh probability is a 
vanishing one — it must be pointed out that cer- 
tainty takes various forms, and that it is impossible 
to put all these forms on the same level logicallj', 
or to maintain that certainty is not increased when 
it passes from a lower to a higher form, or when it 
is present in different and consilient forms. The 
calculations by which Adams and Leverrier were 
enabled to anticipate and predict the observation 
of the planet Neptune may be said, in a quite valid 
sense, to have given knowledge which was certain 
before the actual observation ; for the observers 
merely saw what they were told they would see. 
But we still regard the actual observation as 
verifying, and so neightening the certainty of, the 
calculated result. The converse case is a still 
better illustration, for an astronomer’s confidence 
in a number of fragmentary observations would be 
really raised to a higher plane if it could be shoivn 
by calculation that the observed facts could be 
explained as appearances of a planet which must 
have followed that very path at the times in ques- 
tion. But even in certainties of the same form ive 
are compelled to recognize degrees. John may 
recognize ■with certainty Thomas, whom lie has seen 
only a few times, but the certainty of John’s recog- 
nition could not be put on the same level as that 
■with which Thomas is recognized by his own near 
relatives. This topic of the degrees of the logical 
strenrth of judgment is technically kno^wn as the 
‘Modality of Judgment,’ and in the text-books of 
Lome detailed discussion of it will usually be found 
under that head. The question is sometimes dis- 
cussed, whether the degrees are degrees of what 
we have distinguished as certainty or certitude 
respectively. 'The natural ■view is that they are 
degrees of both, and that, as Locke maintains in 
the passage above quoted, the degrees of subjective 
assurance ought simply to reflect the degrees of the 
objective evidence. 

3. Basis of certainty. —When the question of 
the ultimate basis of certainty is raised, there is a 
strong temptation to revert to a merely subjective 
point of ■view. All certainty, it may plausibly be 
argued, is in the last resort certitude. When I 
afhrm that a thing is certainly true, what I really 
mean in the last resort is that I ‘ feel certam 
about the thing. I may bo uTong, but I cannot 
get beyond my own certitude, I cannot get outside 
my certitude and criticize it. The plausibility of 
this sort of argument depends upon its ^biguity. 
According as we interpret the argument in different 
ways, it either becomes trivial, or involves us in a 
circle, or is essentially false. (I) The argument is 
trivial, if it merely means that every certainty or 
certain knowledge is the knowledge of some in- 
dividual knower, and therefore must bo felt os_ a 
certitude. Knowledge does not float in the air, 
and no knoivledge is actual except in the minds ol 
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individual knovrers. (2) It involves ns in a circle, 
or rather a Crrepov rpiTtpov, if it means that the 
certainty is to he referred for its explanation to the 
certitude. For, where there is both certainty and 
certitude — i.e. where we are dealing with logical or 
grounded certitude, as contrasted with apparently 
groundless certitude and with mere prejudice — ^we 
must obviously explain the certitude by reference 
to its evidence or ground. We have here simply 
one case of the general principle that a faculty can 
he defined or determined only b^ reference to its 
objects, and that the explanation of its being 
determined in one way rather than another can he 
sought only in the differences of the object. As- 
suming my visual faculty to he normal, the only 
explanation of my seeing a soldier’s coat to he red, 
ana not blue, is that the coat is red and not blue. 
No amount of looking would make the coat look 
blue, if it was really red. And in like manner my 
certitude that the angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right angles is to he explained only 
by my certain knowledge (present or remembered) 
of this geometrical truth in the light of Euclid’s 
demonstration of it. So far is it from being the 
case, then, that we can explain any particular 
certainty by referring to a certitude brought about 
somehow in the subject’s mind that, on the 
contrary, we cannot explain how he comes to 
cherish that particular certitude except by examin- 
ing the objective contents of his Imowledge. (3) 
We can now see how essentially false, or, at any 
rate, how thoroughly misleading, it is to say that j 
no one can get beyond his own certitude. For my ; 
present certitude is entirely relative to my present 
knowledge, and I can therefore always go beyond 
my present certitude, and either correct or verify 
it, if I take the trouble to extend my present 
knowledge. (Nor does the fact that the individual’s 
thinking tends eventually to run in fairly definite 
grooves really conflict with this assertion, so long 
as the fact remains one with which logic can deal 
at all.) We can derive little instruction, then, 
from a test of truth like Herbert Spencer’s ‘incon- 
ceivability of the opposite.’ It either tells us 
nothing, m so far as it merely suggests that we 
cannot really think that which is not true ; or it 
merely indicates a fact about our present state of 
knowledge, viz. that there are certain things which 
we seem unable to think — an inability which we 
naturally suppose to be due to the just-mentioned 
reason that the things in question are not true, 
though in supposing so we may be as far astray as 
was Locke’s Icing of Siam, who refused to believe 
it possible that water could become solid. Or, 
finally, it puts us on the false track of making 
introspective experiments, instead of the right 
track of extending our knowledge. 

When we turn away from the illusion of a 
subjective basis of certamty, the chief difficulty on 
the objective side is that which is raised by the 
conception of immediate knowledge. The process 
by which knowledge grows is a process of continual 
mediation, t.c. a process in which we are continually 
trying to arrive at new results by analyzing what 
is immediately before our minds and connecting 
it with the rest of our knowledge. Now, to this 
process of mediation or interpretation there would 
seem to bo two ultimate limits : a lower limit of 
data which cannot be further analyzed, and an 
upper limit of principles of connexion which cannot 
themselves be shown to result from more general 
principles. Given the simple data at the one end 
and the first principles at the other, the certainty 
of all intermediate knowledge (so far as it is certain) 
can be explained as arising from the connexion of 
clearly discerned data according to clearly discerned 
principles. But the certainty of the data and 
principles themselves would be beyond this sort of 


explanation, and must therefore be referred to an 
immediate knoivledge of perception or reason as 
the case may be. The natural conclusion, then, 
would be that the ultimate bases of certainty are 
particular perceptions, on the one hand, and in- 
tuitions of reason, on the other. 

A view of this land — ^which has come down to ns, 
we may say, speaking roughly, from Aristotle, 
though in his own logical system it is qualified in 
w'ays with •which we are not here concerned — may 
be all very well in its own place. It selves us 
quite well, for instance, in the logical analysis of 
any particular scientific inquiry, for every such 
inquiry moves between two limits: on the one 
hand, the general principles, assumptions, or point 
of view which the inquirer shares with his fellow- 
scientists ; on the other, the special set of facts 
■wluch he is investigating and in regard to -which 
he must at some point or another stop -with data 
taken as ultimate starting-points for the purposes 
of that inquiry. So far as that particular inquiry 
is concerned, -we need not care how the assumptions 
and the data are tliemselves guaranteed. But the 
case is quite different -when the view is extended 
■without qualification to knowledge as a whole, and 
used to determine the ultimate bases of knowledge 
and certainty. For then it is precisely the 
guarantees of our principles and data that we are 
concerned about. And, unfortunately, the view 
in question easily suggests a quite misleading 
conception of the manner in which knowledge is 
acquired and certainty attained. It suggests that 
knowledge arises out of a combination of pre- 
existing elements — a great number of perfectly 
single, simple, and definite, particular perceptions 
on the one hand, and a small number of perfectly 
clear and highly general principles on the other ; 
and that these elements are apprehended with 
certainty in themselves, before the derivative 
process of knowledge proper begins at all. The 
picture thus suggested of the mmd, as originally 
furnished -with these elements out of which it 


manufactures knowledge, has, it need hardly be 
said, no sort of psychological actuality. But even 
if we keep to the abstract point of -view of logical 
analysis, the conception remains unreal and mis- 
leading. What we call a particular fact in ordinary 
life, e.g. that one’s bicycle was punctured on one's 
last run, is in reality very complex; and the 
certainty -with which it is affirmed depends, e.g., 
on the way in which it is attached to a whole senes 
of other facts of memory. And, of course, the same 
thing applies even more to a particular fact in 
science, e.g. an astronomer’s observation, which is 
possible only -with the aid of delicate instruments, 
and is affirmed -with a reserve for probable error. 
The notion of a perfectly simple and unmediated 
perception, then, must be dismissed altogether. 
The kind of perception which has a value for 


The kind of perception which has a value for 
knowledge is one whose conditions and context are 
kno-wn ns fully as possible. And it is indeed 
precisely because the particular inquirer has a 
body of well ascertained knowledge at command 
that he can take definite starting-points for 
granted. 

A very similar argument applies to the general 
principles. It is true that first principles cannot 
he proved from other principles, — otherwise, of 

course, they -would cease to he first principles, and 

they cannot, therefore, have this kind of demon- 
strative certainty. But it does not ffillow that our 
certitude of their truth is due to an act of immediate 
intuition in which they are contemplated in toW 
abstraction from the rest of our knowledge. On 
the contrary, our certitude depends on the precisely 
opposite ground, that only in terms of these prin- 
ci^es can we understand our actual experience. 
It may be, of course, that this experience is in a 
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given case, e.g. that of geometrical principles, of a 
very abstract and elementary kind. And the fact 
that '\ve apprehend the truth of Euclid’s axioms so 
easily has certainly been one of the chief factors 
historically in maintaining the view under criticism. 
But the special circumstances of this case must not 
be allowed to mislead us as to the general truth. 
If we took sciences at the opposite pole, such as 
psychology or ethics, we sliould find that the 
apprehension of genuine first principles is usually 
the last result of a prolonged experience of more 
or less false and inadequate ones. The objection 
may be apt to suggest itself here, that at this rate 
the certainty of our knowledge would again seem to 
be undermined, if first principles may remain long j 
in dispute and particular facts are so hard to 
determine with accuracy. But once more it must 
be replied that the very relativity on which sceptical 
{loubts are based supplies the best answer to them. 
It is not necessary that we should have all our 
certainties about a thing at once, or, more accur- 
ately, that our certainty about it should have from 
the beginning all the fullness and precision of 
detail wliich we are ever destined to attain. The 
particular fact of the distance between Edinburgh 
and London could be knoivn ivith certainty to be 
between two limits before there was any Ordnance 
Sun’ey, and the result of the Survey is only to 
replace a vaguer certainty ■with one more precise. 
And the same thing hol^ in regard to first prin- 
ciples. It is a long step from the principle, ‘ Out 
of nothing, nothing comes,’ to the principles of the 
Conservation of Matter and Energy, but the earlier 
formula served for its o^vn time even as the later 
ones serve for ours. 

4 . Types of certainty. — On the question of 
certainty in the several departments of knowledge 
a few words must suffice. The great type of 
certainty almost from the beginning of the history 
of philosophy has been that which is exhibited in 
mathematical science, and especially in geometry. 
And the reason why is not far to seek. The 
exceptional appeal which geometrical certainty 
makes arises from the double advantage which the 
science possesses in the exactness and the direct 
intuition which are combined in the definition or 
construction of its concepts and in its axioms. 
"Within the limits of its fundamental assumptions 
as to the nature of space — say, that space is tri- 
dimensional and homogeneous — no uncertainty can 
arise from the nature of the geometrical elements, 
because these elements can be determined with 
such perfect precision and exhaustiveness. In 
modem times, however, mathematics has gradually 
come to be rivalled, or even in large measure 
supplanted, in this pre-eminence as a type of 
certainty, by physical science. For (pure) mathe- 
matics, after all, suflers under the drawback of 
being very abstract, and of seeming to recede into 
regions very remote from the ordinary reality 
which is accessible to the plain man’s understand- 
ing, whereas physical science (including applied 
mathematics) has the enormous advantage that its 
triumphs come liome to everybody in the shape of 
the most marvellous practical inventions and 
appliances. In the face of these practical proofs 
an attitude such as could be adopted little more 
than two centuries ago W Locke— his denial of 
certaintv and true scientific character to phj'sical 
knowleage, and his insistence that it hardly goes 
beyond particular observations and vague probabil- 
ities — has become almost incredible to us. "Wlien 
the certainty of physical science is challenged on 
abstract grounds of philosophical theory, we are 
inclined to adopt an attitude like Hume’s in regard 
to miracles, and reply that it is easier to distrust 
the theory than the science ; nor is the reply by 
any means wholly irrelevant. 


The extreme predominance of a type of certainty 
peculiar to one particular department of knowledge 
is apt to exert a very mischievous influence on 
other departments. Those who are engaged in the 
studies of these departments are put in an unhappy 
dilemma. If the Knowledge which they claim to 
possess cannot be e.xpounded in conformity with 
the accepted type of scientific certainty, it will be 
accused of not being science at all. On the other 
hand, if, as is apt to happen, they succumb to 
temptation and try to force their subject-matter 
into conformity ■with the accepted type, they do it 
at the expense of distorting and perverting their 
subject-matter, and the accusation is then entirely 
deserved. The mischievous effect of the geometrical 
ideal of certainty in this direction is a well-knoivn 
fact in the history of thought. In modern times 
it is the ideals of physical and natural science 
which have become most dangerous. One power- 
ful check to this danger, however, was set in 
operation by the philosophy of Kant. And — 
strangely enough in one way, though naturally 
enough m another — it is largely by reason of his 
own strong belief in physicM science that he has 
come to exert this influence. For it seemed to 
him that he could not secure that certainty of 
physical science in which he strongly believed, 
except at a price that required the sphere of such 
science to be rirfdly limited. On the other hand, 
it is this very limitation of scientific kno^ndedge 
that leaves room for certainties of another kind m 
which he also strongly believed — certainties not of 
science, not, in Kant’s restricted use of the term, 
of ‘knowledge,’ but of faith, the certainties of 
morality and religion. The opposition between 
knowleage and faith is apt to excite distrust, 
and may in fact easily merit the reproach under 
which it suffers. But in the hands of Kant, and of 
the theologians who have learned from him, the 
distinction is the very reverse of sceptical. It m 
simply their emphatic way of expressmg the tnith 
that morality and religion must have their certamty 
in themselves, must have that specific sort of 
certainty which is appropriate to their o^wn natum 
and contents. The real scepticism lies not in this 
contention, but in its rejection, in the attempt to 
make morality and religion subsist on a borrowed 
certainty. It is unfortunate, though intelligible, 
that these thinkers should bo apt to use the term 
‘subjective,’ and other similar expressions, to 
describe the more personal and intimate certaintiM 
of faith as contrasted ■with an impersonal scientific 
knowledge which makes no appeal to man’s moral 
nature. But they do not for a moment mean to 
suggest that moral or religious certitude is un- 
evidenced and groundless, or that there i 8 _ any 
element of arbitrariness, bias, or fancifnlness m it. 

5 . Non-log:icaI certitude, — "We have here come 
round again to the question which was provision- 
ally excluded when we accepted the logicians 
simplification of the problem of certainty (see 
p. 321», § 2 ). Is there a certitude which is subjw- 
tive in a further and more vital sense, a certitude 
which, if not illogical, is at least noa-lorical, a 
certitude of which it is, in some ■vital sense, ooyond 
the powers of logic to give an adequate account, 
but which we must none the less be content to 
accept as a genuine type of belief ? _ The obnous 
difficulty in the way 01 an aflinnative answer is 
that of showing how a helicf which is in any tntal 
sense non-Iogical can possibly be saved from being 
illogical. Bnt let us first be clear as to when a 
belief does become non-logical in_ a really ntal 
sense. Cardinal Newman is a writer who would 
usually be regarded as a strong advocate of non- 
logical certitude, and it need not be deniM that 
there are many points in which his thepiy of belief, 
or at least his manner of expressing it, is open to 
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criticism from this point of view. But, taking bis 
theory as a whole and in its historical setting, it 
cannot, in the opinion of the present writer, fairly 
be interpreted as making belief non-logical in the 
really vital and dangerous sense. The truth, to 
whion Newman constantly returns, and which is 
re^ly the foundation of his whole theory, is that 
which is contained in the distinction between the 
actual grounds of a belief and the reflective analysis 
(or self consciousness) of these pounds — or, as he 
himself entitles it in one of his Universitv Sa-mons, 
the distinction between Implicit and Explicit 
Reason. ‘A peasant,’ to use one of his own in- 
cidental examples, ‘ may from the look of the sky 
foretell to-morrow’s weather, on grounds which, 
as far as they are producible, an exact logician 
would not scruple to pronounce inaccurate and 
inconsequent.’ From the fact, that is to say, that 
the peasant cannot give a satisfactory account of 
the grounds of his belief, we cannot infer that his 
belief was groundless, or even that (considered as a 
practical belief about a thing so uncertain as the 
weather) it was inadequately grounded. It is true 
that a scientific meteorolorist could not possibly 
be content with such a bdief, or recognize it as 
authoritative, though even as a man of science he 
could not afford to dismiss it ■with contempt. But 
for the peasant himself such belief is valid enough. 
And if the ‘ exact logician ’ cannot recognize any 
kind or degree of validity in it, then, with Newman, 
we have a right to say, so much the worse for his 
logic. Much stronger cases, of course, could be 
riven. The instance, given above, of one’s con- 
fidence in a friend’s character, is a stronger case. 
Newman’s main interest, naturally, is in the 
corresponding cases of religious belief. To an 
inquiry, then, which seeks to determine the place 
>f ' non-lo^cal ’ belief in this sense, logic itself has 
no real objection, or rather, it is in the interests of 
logio that such an inquiry should be made. 

But the doctrine of non-logical certitude has 
been maintained in another, and far less defensible, 
form. The claim has been made that a place must 
be conceded to the influence of the emotions, the 
desires, and the will, in the determination of belief 
— not merely as a matter of fact (for that this is in 
some sense true we need not dispute), but as a 
matter of right. Man, it is maintained, is not a 
mere logical machine, and in the formation of his 
beliefs his whole personality has a right to count. 
Now, here ^ain we must first know clearly what 
is meant. It is guite true that the existence of 
emotions and desires may warrant belief in the 
(more or less probable) existence of corresponding 
objects. The existence of fear points to the exist- 
ence of a terrifying object, the existence of desire 
oints to an apparent good, which may or may not 
e capable of being realized. But this is not what 
is meant in the doctrine in question. What is 
claimed is rather that the existence of these emo- 
tions and desires, which are thus logically related 
to their oxen objects, must be allowed (no doubt, 
within limits) to influence, in a non-logical way, 
our belief in the existence of other objects (or xn 
the future realization of as yet 'unrealized objects) ; 
so that, if the intellect is unable definitely to 
affirm, or on the other hand to deny, the existence 
(or realization) of these latter objects, our emotions 
and desires have a right to throw themselves into 
the scale, and determine us to believe. Let it be 
Msumed, e.g., that man dreads death and desires 
immortality: if, then, the intellect does not de- 
risively affirm or deny a future life, our dread and 
our desire may rightfully induce in us a ‘ will to 
believe.’ It is difficult to think that such a doc- 
trine would really continue to be maintained, if 
it could be kept free from the confusions in which 
the connected psychological discussions are so 


readily entangled. It is by the ambiguities of 
these _ discussions that the doctrine may best be 
explained and excused. What is less e.asily ex- 
cused is the notion that the doctrine makes a 
valuable contribution to the cause of religious 
faith. To the theologian this notion is unlikely 
to commend itself. He will be apt to think that 
religion is the worst possible sphere to select for 
the exercise of make-believe. (CL Herrmann, 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott\ 1892, pp. 45-47, 
Gewissheit des Glaxibens\ 1889, pp. 44-45, in refer- 
ence to a similar error in theology proper.) 

See also artt. A'uthoritv, Axiom, Belief. 
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Henry Barker. 

CERTAINTY (Beligioufl). — i. Definition and 
Inbroduction. — ^By ‘religious certainty’ is meant 
the assurance of personal salvation. This article 
will therefore deal mainly with what the Reformers 
described as certitudo salutis or certitude gratice. 
But in ■usage the notions of objective security 
{certitudo veritatis) and subjective assurance have 
often been so closely intertwined that it becomes 
necessary to differentiate religious certainty, pro- 
perly 80 called, from other aspects of certitude in 
regard to matters of faith. The ultimate difficulty 
of the subject is the relation between external testi- 
mony and inward experience. A consideration of 
the manifold ways in which this relation has been 
conceived and formulated in different theological 
systems ought, therefore, to yield some indication 
of the direction in which the solution of the prob- 
lem must be sought. 

To arrive at certainty of any kind, sufficient 
evidence must be forthcoming; the criterion of 
sufficiency will vary according to the nature of the 
facts to be investigated. Two examples of the use 
of the word ‘ certainty ’ in the NT supply an illus- 
tration of this obvious hut frequently neglected 
truth. (1) In Lk H Theophilus is told that the 
purpose of the Third Gospel is to furnish such 
evidence as 17111 enable him to attain to the cer- 
tainty (do-^dXtta) which results from learning that 
teaching accords ■with fact. For modem inquirers, 
such certitude of belief rests upon a conviction of 
the trustworthiness of the credentials of the (Jospel. 
(2) In Ac 2“ the first and emphatic word in the 
final sentence of St. Peter’s address on tlie day of 
Pentecost is do-^aXus : ‘ Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know of a certainty that God hath made 
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liim both Lord ind Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
tiruoified.’ On what was this certainty based ? 
An anaJysis of St. Peter’s argument supplies the 
answer. For our present purpose, the significance 
of that argument is its appeal to various grounds 
of assurance. Religious certainty, in the sense of 
inward experience of the Holy Spirit’s workmg, is 
itself regarded as witnessing to the reality of the 
Resurrection of Christ; but that certainty may 
also, it is assumed, be strengthened by testimony 
to the objective grounds of fmth, as they are found 
in Scripture and in history. St Peter’s reasoning 
is forcenilly shown in Chase’s lucid summary. The 
Credihility of the Acts of the Apostles, 1902, p. 152 f. 
(in the quotation the iwics are ours) : 

* The Bssuranoe of the Eesurrcction and the Ascension was to 
be toand in the prophetic wrtia cf Scripture— t\\e words which 
were univcrs-iUy re^rded as the words of Davfd, but whfch fn 
the magniOcence of their hope could not be true of him whoso 
sepulchre was in the midst of his people. It was to be found in 
the actual experience of those particular Israelites on the day 
of Pentecost — “ this which ye see and hear " (SSS). It was to be 
found in the present benefleent aotivitj- of Jesus of Narareth — 
in the miVcrcie tcrotight in Hit name : He fa active ; therefore 
He lives. It was to bo found in the personal testimony ef the 
Apostles thenuxlres to “the thincs which they had seen and 
heard ■' (-1™!. It was to be found, lastlj-, in the inner scitness of 
tlie Spirit — "we are witnesses of these things; and so Is the 
Holj’ Ghost" (633) — the Spirit who revealed the fitness of the 
Resurrection, and its harmony nith the Dlrino purpose as par^ 
tlally shadowed forth in the words of Scripture. ... It would 
be hard to add another to this series of testimonies.' 

2. AflSnnation of uncertainty (pre-Reformation 
period). — In mediroval times the general eflect of 
t)ie teaching of the Church was to discourage the 
expectation of attaining to religious certainty. 
The great scholastics of the Middle Ages treated 
together the doctrine of merit and the doctrine of 
grace. According to the doctrine of merit, salva- 
tion must be gained by the actions of human free 
agents, wlio, nevertheless, need grace in order that 
tlieir works may be meritorious (Wetzer-Welte, 
Kirchculcxicon, xii.® [1901] 690 ff.). Peter Lom- 
bard’s definition of hope, often criticized by Luther, 
reveals tlio incompatibility subsisting between the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of merit and the tenet 
of the certaintj' of salvation .* 

* Est certa esspcctatlo futurae beatitudinis vsniens ex Del 
gratia et luoritis pracoedentibus vcl Ipsim spem vcl rem spera- 
tarn. Sine mcritis cnira aliquid sperare, non spos, sod prae- 
BUinptlo did potest' flib. iv. dlst. 28, 1; quoted by Kuoze In 
PRES XX. 603). 

Thomas Aquinas taught that by a threefold way 
one may ascertain whether he is the subject of 
Divine grace or not: (o) by direct revelation on 
the part of God ; (b) by himself {certiivdinaliter ) ; 
(c) by various mdic&tions {conjccturalitur per 
signa). But tlie lost two were, in his opinion, 
uncertain ; and, as for the first, God very seldom 
makes use of it, and only in ^rticular cases 
(Hagenhach, Sist. of Christian JDoctrincs, Eng. 
tr. ISSO, ii. 303 f.). Aquinas, it is true, held that 
salvation is attained by the sacraments; but ho 
did not affirm that the communicant has an inward 
assurance of the reception of saving grace. In his 
riew, a Christian cannot nttmn to religious cer- 
tainty, except by direct revelation from God ; those 
to whom this special favour is not vouchsafed must 
remain in uncertainty : 

'Rcvelat Deus hocniiquando allquibui cx spcdoli privilcglo’ 
(Summa, li. t. qu. 112 L art. 6). 

At the Council of Trent this doctrine was authori- 
tatively affirmed : 

' No one can know with a certainty of faith, which cannot be 
subject to Illusion, that he has obtained the grace of Oo<t . . . 
Except by special revelation, no one can know whom God bach 
chosen nnto hl^elf ’ (Conrif. Trident, vl. 12 ; cf. also vi. 9). 

But the experience of devout^ souls cannot bo con- 
fined within the limits of official definitions. TJiat 
before tho Reformation believers attained to reli- 
gious certainty cannot be doubted by those who 
remember how great is the debt avnich Roman 
Catholic Mysticism owes to two 12th cent, saints 
— not to mention others — Hugo of St. Victor and 


Bernard of Clain-aux. The writings of the former 
have ‘a mystical tinge,’ and the latter knew by 
e.xperience that Jesus is the ‘bridegroom’ of the 
indiridual soul. The hymn associated with hi.s 
name is now ascribed to one of his disciples (see 
Bernard of Clairvaux). In it religious certainty 
finds expression in ivorcis whose truth has been 
confirmed by the experience of Christians of oil 
communions ; ‘The love of Jesus, what it is. None 
but His loved ones know ’ ; but they know of a 
certainty, and that certainty is establislieci ratlier 
than shaken by the consciousness that His love 
‘ passetU knowledge ’ (Eph 3"). Reference has been 
made to the decrees of the Council of Trent, but it 
should not be forgotten that even the story of the 
Mdentine controversy yields proof that the sub- 
ject of religious certainty had forced itself upon 
the attention of thoughtful Christians. At the 
famous Council, Ambrosius Katharinus ivas the 
leader of the Scotists against Doiiiinicus da Soto, 
the leader of the Thomists. Soto held that Uio 
Roman Church taught the uncertainty of grace ; 
but Katharinus, who did not regard the authority 
of the Scholastics as unconditionally binding, main- 
tained that the certitudo gratim was in accordance 
■with the doctrinal definitions of Rome(P.BjE’xviii. 
639). Juan de Valdds (d. 1641) also, in one of his 
publications, guotes a discourse on the subject, 

‘ Can a Christian bo certain of his justifying and 
glorifj-ing?,’ which is extant in Italian, and forms 
the fifth of the Trattatelli (ed. Halle, 1870, Rome, 
1872, under the title Sul principio della dottrina 
cristiana). 

The controversy in regard to Probabilism, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, bears upon the question 
of reli^ons certainty. It is true that casuistry in 
morals is primarUy concerned, but on this subject 
Hamack reminds us tliat ‘etliiwi and dogmatics 
do not admit of being separated.’ Proof of tiio 
statement is given in a reference to Alfonso Liguori 
(1699-1787) — ‘the most influential Roman theo- 
logian since the days of the Counter-Reformation.' 
Liguori’s own doubts ‘involved him more deeply 
in the conviction, that it is only in the absolute 
authority of a father-confessor . . . that any con- 
science can find rest ’ fHist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. 
1899, vii. 103). 

3. Relation between subjective and objective 
certainty (Lutheran position). — The notion that a 
believer in Christ must remain in uncertainty ns 
to whether be is or is not in a state of grace wtw 
denounced by Luther as a dangerous and sophisti- 
cal doctrine (Com. on Gal 4‘). The Reformers’ 
teaching concerning justification by faith involved, 
says Ilimols, an attempt to answer a twofold qnes- 
tion: ‘How can man attain oWeetivoly and sub- 
jectively to communion with God!’ To Luther, 
os to St. Paul, the certainty to which the Gospel 
testifies is that God is gracious. Objective testi- 
mony may be given to this truth, but it is the 
believer’s privilege to know subjectively that God 
is gracious to him (PBE* xvi. 483). Knttcnbnsch 

describes Lutlieristeachiugaboutsalvation 08 being. 

in brief, that the man who on earth has experience 
of tho love of God in the forgiveness of sins already 
enjoys a foretaste of the bliss of hemven. Upon this 
idea of salvation Luther based liis doctrine of Uie 
believer’s certainty of salvation (Heilsgemssheit der 
Glaubigcn). Ho held that, according to the gospel 
of the grace of God, a Christian may bo assured 
that it IS God’s will to forgive and to save (cerium 
esse de gratia Dei). But tlie thought of tho ever 
certain grace of God signified for him not the 
indiflercnco of God towards sin, but God’s power 
over sin (PRE* xvi, 152). 

During Luther’s lifetime there were, however, 
some who regarded his teaching on religions ixr- 
tainty as defective. To questions in regard to tii» 
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time and manner of conversion, his answers were 
said to be indecisive or incomplete. Even in his 
exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
Karlstadt and MUnzer said that they missed clear 
instruction concerning ‘the transition {Ueher- 
leitung) to the certainty that the Divine grace 
avails even for me, and for me even now ’ (Feine, 
Bekehning im NT und in der Gegenwart, 1908, p. 
26). The truth is that there were two strains in 
Luther’s teaching. On the one hand, Domer’s 
definition is thoroughly Lutheran ; 

‘ Christian certainty is the Divinely eliccted certainty that we 
are known, loved, and reconciled by God (1 Co 8S, Gai 49), since 
Ue regards us in Christ. . . . The Holy Spirit . . . creates a 
firm because a Divine consciousness. The knowledge of man 
is exalted to Divine knowledge. It is Divine os to its contend, 
for it knows God and Bis thoughts of love. But it is also 
Divinely certain of these contents, without ceasing to be human ' 
(System o/ Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr. 1880, i. 163 ff.). 

On the other hand, Luther’s affirmation that reli- 

f ious authority is based not on the Bible alone, 
ut on the Bible as interpreted to the individual 
by the Spirit of God, has led many Lutheran theo- 
logians to dwell on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
less as the inward assurance of personal salvation 
than as the guarantee of the truth of Scripture, 
and, indeed, of Christian theology. It should, how- 
ever, be added that modem Lutheran theolo^ans 
of the positive school would make the ground of 
objective certainty not the Scriptures, but the 
Christ whom the Scriptures reveal. 

' The basis of faith is Christ os known to us in the testimony 
of His first disciples. . . . Norisitpossibletoallowany essential 
difference between Christ as tlie basis of faith and Christ as the 
content of faith. Be who sees in the man Jesus only Bis moral 
majesty, and never beholds His Divine glory, is not led to faith 
in Him in the religious sense ' (Kirn, ‘ Gmnbe,’ PRE 8 vl. 681). 

H. B. Workman (in New History of Methodism, 
1909, i. 24) suggests that the reason why the 
doctrine of assurance has not been a potent factor 
in the life of the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent is that ‘ ns Luther mew older his con- 
ception of faith became more and more intellectual.’ 
Certainly intelleotualism has been unduly pro- 
minent in orthodox Lutheran teaching, and it is 
profoundly true that ‘ when faith is reduced to the 
assent of the intellect it ceases to have that 
guarantee or assurance which faith can have only 
when it is the consciousness of the soul transformed 
with the passion of love.’ To teach that justifi- 
cation by faith is followed, in due course, normally 
by knowledge of justification or assurance of 
salvation is to incur the responsibility of showing, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that by faith is 
meant, not intellectual assent to pure doctrine, but 
'Fides speeialis—n personal act, according to which the person 
confidentiy appiies to himself the gratia universalis. This is 
Fidttcia. It we analyze this fiducia more closely, it is a 
trustful acceptance, not yet assurance of salvation. Only the 
contents received by faith have the power to give . . . the 
eertiludo salutis by Uie testimonium internum Spiritus Saneti’ 
.'Domcr, op. erf. iv. 109). 

With the statement in this form there w'ould be 
general agreement. The words omitted assert that 
‘ the contents received by faith have the power to 
give certainty of their truth.’ The religious con- 
sciousness does, indeed, verify the saving truths of 
the gospel ; but, as will be shoivn in the next 
paragraph of this article, extreme claims have been 
made in regard to the range of truth which inward 
assurance has been supposed to raarantee. Re- 
ligious certainty is quite compatible with scanty 
knowledge of Christian doctrine, though it always 
prompts to the acquirement of truth, and indeed 
w, to a large extent, sustained by knowledge of 
tlie truth. 

‘One may not only have faith, but even the “ full assurance” 
of faith, without a correct knowledge, or even without any 
theory at ail, of the mental process it mvolvea' (Bobert IVhyle, 
Expositor, 2nd series, vili. [1887] 216). 

The relation between subjective pnd objective 
assurance in religious certamty udll vary. _ _To 
one who has licen carefully in.stnicted in Divine 


truthj religious certainty means that what has 
been implicit becomes explicit; there is a realiza- 
tion of the power of Christ, who may have been 
theoretically acknowledged as the Son of God, but 
who has never before been knoivn as Saviour. But 
another, whose knowledge of Christ’s teaching 
and claims is very scanty, may be led to trust His 
promise of forgiveness in the hour of conviction of 
sin he will have ‘ an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience,’ and his growth in 
assurance will depend upon his diligence in ‘ the 
investigation of the grounds of the belief ’ ; in his 
case that investigation is ‘a matter for later 
reflexion ’ (see art. Belief, vol. ii. p. 463*'). 

Among 19th cent. Lutheran theologians who 
have made a special study of the subject of 
‘ Christian certainty,’ a prominent place must be 
given to F. H. R, von Frank (1827-1894), the 
founder of the ‘Erlangen school’ of German 
theology. His religious experience is instructive. 
His father was a Lutheran minister with decided 
leanings towards Rationalism. But, during his 
University course, Frank was greatly influenced 
(a) by Harless at Leipzig, who represented the 
staunch Lutheran orthodoxy of which his pupil 
afterwards became a firm defender ; (6) by Hof- 
mann at Erlangen, under whose gmdance he was 
led to seek ‘new methods of teaching old truths.’ 
In his writings Frank endeavours to do justice 
both to the subjective and to the objective side of 
religious certainty. R. Seeberg points out (PBE^ 
vi. 160) that in Hofmann’s baching there is a 
similar blending, due to his having learnt (a) from 
Schleiermacher to lay stress upon subjectively 
experienced spiritual realities ; and (6) from Hegel 
to recognize the importance of the historical 
method. 

In his System of Christian Certainty'^ (Eng. tr. 
Edinburgh, 1886), Frank begins by stating that 
the expression ‘ Christian certainty ’ is used ‘ in a 
much more comprehensive sense than that of the 
personal assurance of salvation, the certitudo 
salutis.’ But underlying the certainty, in which 
Frank attempts to find a basis for Christian 
doctrine, is the experience of regeneration. Of 
this new life the Christian is certain. Moreover, 
he is certain that this new experience is not self- 

roduced ; in contrast to his former experience, it 

ears witness to an efficient and sustaining cause. 
The argument that the central certainty of the 
Christian stands in indissoluble relation to the 
objects of faith is developed on three lines: (a) in 
relation to the immanent objects^ of faith, e.g. 
consciousness of sin and of the reality of the new 
life ; (6) in relation to the transcendent objects of 
faith, e.g, the reality and personality of God, the 
one personal God ns the triune God, and the fact 
of the expiation of the God-man, the sinless One ; 
(c) in relation to the iranseunt objects of faith, by 
which hemeans factors which come into considera- 
tion because they bring about the transition of 
those realities, transcendent in themselves, in their 
operation upon the subject, e.g. the Scriptures, the 
sacraments, and the Church. 

In a sympathetic but discriminating estimate of 
this elaborate work, R. Seeberg (op. cit. p. 161) 
shows that Frank has been unjustly charged with 
(o) subjectivism, whereas his pu^se yvas not to 
give expression to the mere affirmations of the 
religious consciousness, but to demonstrate that 
certainty of objective reality could be gained by 
subjective experience and assurance ; (o) iniellec- 
tualism, whereas he was in sharp opposition to the 
error that Christianity con-sista in a number of 
dogmas. 

•It is only nwiinlnpljr IntcHectnalism, when ill the snbtletiet 
of Lutheran doctrine are derired from Christian certainty, 
niav truthfully be said Is that the ralue of the ntw 
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prindple o! knowledge Is overestimated, and that it is in- 
cautious!3- applied.’ 

With this judgment general agreement ^^•ould 
now he expressed. Frank had a profound realiza- 
tion of the evidential value of religious certaintj’, 
hut he had an unduly exalted sense of the range of 
its doctrinal implications. In attempting to derive 
Christian truth from Christian certainty, he passed 
heyond the limits of the Christian consciousness 
into regions of thought concerning which it cannot 
speak. Domer examines at length Frank’s S^ste7)i 
m Christian Certainty in his System of Christian 
Doctrine, i. 52 if. He speaks of its conclusions as 
‘a superstructure based upon mere subjectivity’ 
(p. 64) — a severe judgment of which Seeberg’s 
words supply the necessary modification. Especi- 
ally valuable, however, is Homer’s comparison of 
Frank’s System der christlichen Geioissheit with 
his System der christlichen Wahrheit. It is shown 
that 

■ Frank presents, strictly regarded, two Doctrines of Faith, one 
of which would pass from beneath upwards, from the subjective 
and empiric-al knowledge of the Christian to God ; the other of 
which, io which he also gives the name of the Xletaphj'sics of 
Christian Truth, would proceed from above downwards. Both 
give the Christian contents, but under a different aspect' (op. 
eit. L 67). 

Relation between present and future cer- 
tainty (Calvinism). — The doctrine of religions 
certainty {certitudo salutis) has a place in the 
theology of the Reformed Church. 

‘ Protestantism be^^an os reassertion of the rights of the 
individual. The protest against Rome took different forms. 
Luther emphasized justification faith, Calvin, the Divine 
decree ; the substance was the same. In either case the 
necessity of ecclesiastical mediation was denied, and the essence 
of relipon found in the relation between the Individual soul 
and God’ OV* Adams Brown, Chrittian T^otogy in Outline. 
1907, p. 100). 

But Calvin’s close linking of the doctrines of 
religious certainty and election had important 
theoretical and practical results. The theoretical 
result was that the ultimate ground of certainty 
— the immutable Divine decree — was as extemm 
as the yiecial revelation granted to favoured 
Roman (Jatholics ; the practical result was that 
emphasis was laid on the assurance of final 
salvation rather than on the present ivitness to 
forgiveness and adoption. 

The subject of the certainty of election is dis- 
cussed at length by Calvin (Inst., Eng. tr. 1845, 
bk. iii. 24). He grants that ‘the enjoyment of 
their election is in some measure communicated ’ 
to the elect, when they are called. ‘ Those are in 
error,’ he affirms, ‘ who make the power of election 
dependent on the faith hy which we perceive that 
we are elected’ ; yet he cannot but aomit that ‘in 
regard to us election is doubtful and inefiectual 
till confirmed by faith.’ It follows that ‘ we must 
look there for its certainty, because, if we attempt 
to penetrate to the secret ordination of God, we 
shml he engulfed in that profound abyss’; but, 
having shou-n that our election is in Christ Jesus, 
he says : ‘ If we are elected in Him, we cannot 
find the certainty of our election in ourselves.’ 
The teaching, as a whole, furnishes scanty ground 
for assurance to consciences deprived of peace, 
because, as Calvin declares, they cannot help 
asking two questions : ‘Whence our salvation but 
from tlie election of God J But what proof have 
we of oar election ? ’ 

In comparison with raediaival teaching, Calvinism 
marks an advance as regards its doctrine of the 
certitude of salvation. That the advance was not 
wholly in the right direction is due to the grounding 
of that doctrine ‘solely upon the eternal nature 
and working of God Himself.’ The Reformed 
Church claimed to have risen above ‘ tlie uncer- 
tainty of mere human subjective conviction’ to 
‘ immediate apprehension of the objective certainty 
of salvation as ultimately founded in the eternal 


! Divine purpose.’ Tlie endeavour to combine ob- 
jective and subjective grounds of certainty indicates 
a clear perception of the complexity of the 
\ problem, but a new ditiiculty was added when 
‘the Principle of Absolute Predestination logicall.v took shape, 
as the ultimate expression of the Protestant Uefomiation in its 
search for a certain and infallible ground upon which to base 
the person.al assurance of s.alvation ’ (Hastie, Theology of the 
Reformed Church, 1904, p. 231 ff.). 

According to the Formnla Concordia;, it is our 
predestination which assures us of our salvation ; 
but Luther regarded this idea as ‘ a constant factor 
of unrest ’ (PRE^ xvi. 155). Hence the affirmation 
that ‘ the believer is as certain of Iiis future 
salivation as he is of his mortality’ is not too 
severely characterized hy Thieme as ‘ a vulgar 
misunderstanding of the Lutheran doctrine of 
salvation.’ According to that doctrine, the believer 
does not yet possess the inheritance, although he 
has become an heir. But even of the inheritance 
itself the certainty of salvation gives him a fore- 
taste. In the love of God and of his brethren, he 
already enjoys the fruit of faith (PRE^ xxi. 120). 
The practical tendency of strict Predestinarianism 
is, as Workman points out (op. cit. i. 23), to leave 
a ‘loophole for doubt.’ This is evident from the 
words of the Helvetic Confession : ‘ If thou helievest 
and art in Christ, hold ivithont doubt tliat tliou 
art elect.’ Calvin himself speaks of ‘ the constant 
struggle of the faithful with their own distrust.’ 
Nevertheless, the element of truth in Calvinistic 
teaching on tliis subject should not be forgotten ; 
it is happily stated by W. Adams Brown (op. cit. 
p. 387): 

• It ia not n future but a present state which is the primary 
object of religious assurance. It Is God's present forgiveness 
and acceptance of which we have experimental knowledge, and 
which is the ground of our confidence. None the less is it true 
that, since the God with whom we have present communion 
through Christ is at the same time the liord of all life, our 
thought reaches out inevitahly to the future, and the con- 
sciousness of present acceptance and forgiveness passes 
Imperceptibly into the hope of final salvation.’ 

5. Inwardness of religious certain^ (Quakers 
and Mystics). — The Quaker doctrine of ‘the Inner 
Light’ emphasizes the inwardness of reli^ous 
certainty. Rufus M. Jones holds (Social Law in 
the Spiritual World, 1904, p. 172) that Quakers 
‘universalized the principle which Luther made 
fondamental in salvation,’ namely, that ‘ the final 
test of everything in religion is the _ test of 
experience.’ The doctrine of the Inner Light has 
many aspects; some of these do not concern us 
now. But in simple terms George^ Fox was 
defining religious certainty when he said : ‘ I was 
commanded to turn people to that inward light 
... by which all might know their salvation’; 
and again : The Light is ‘ that which reacheth this 
witness of God in yourselves ’ (Journal? , 1901, i. 36, 
343). In thus insisting on the trustworthiness of 
the witness of the religious consciousness, the 
early Quakers reiterated the doctrine of assurance, 
as taught by St. Paul. Modem exponents of their 
teaching, such as Rufus IL Jones, are able to show 
that to whatever extremes the theory may have 
led individuals, 

‘the early Friends did not mlnimizo the Importance of the 
Scriptures, or of the historical Christ and His work for human 
redemption. . . . One of the great fruits of the Incarnation 
and Passion, according to their view, was the permanent 
presence of Christ among men in an inward and spiritu^ 
manner, bringing to effect trilhin what His outtcard lift had 
made possible ’ (pp. cit. p. 167 f.). 

Edward Grabb claims that the message of the 
early Quakers may he so re-stated a3_ ‘ to conserve 
at once the catholicity of the Mystics' appeal to 
universal light, the sobriety of tho faithful student 
of religions lustory, and the fervour of evangelical 
belief in Christ.’ Epecially significant is bia 
acknowledgment that 

‘beneath all the extravagances and unrealities that have 
marked the Catholic notion of authority, there Is at least thu 
solid nacleus of truth : that the Holy Spirit is ft preseni 
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possession of the Church, and that in the unity of the Christian 
consciousness there is an authority, not absolute and final, but 
real and living, which has its place in correcting the vagaries 
of individual illumination’ (Authoritir and the Light M’lthin, 
190S, pp. 9, 25). 

With such safeguards against excessive sub- 
jectivity, it is rightly urged that the doctrine of 
the Inner Light is in accord with modern 
psychology. 

•That I am I, is the clearest of all facts, but nobody could 
prove it to me, if I lacked the testimony of consciousness. 1 
know that I have found freedom from the sense of sin, joy in 
union with the Infinite Spirit, peace through forgiveness only 
because I knmn it, because it is witnessed within, not because 
some man in sacred garb has announced it, or because 1 have 
rend in a book that such an experience might be mine ' (Bufus 
M. Jones, op. eit. p. 171 f.). 

What has been said in regard to the Inner Light 
applies to the essential trutli of Mysticism. There 
is wisdom in Garvie’s contention that, inasmuch as 
the chief peril of Mysticism is the isolation of its 
teaching concerning the contact of the soul with 
God, ‘tliis contact need not be spoken of, as it 
often is, as mystical ; the term spiritual should be 
used ’ {Mansfield College Essays, 1909, p. 166). The 
■writer of this article has elsewhere endeavoured to 
show that true Mysticism is inseparable from the 
teaching of the NT in regard to the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers ; that it is 
implied in spiritual religion and neglects none of 
its elements ; that it is distinguishable from false 
Mysticism in that it undervalues neither the 
historic basis of faith nor the testimony of the 
Scriptures, and is independent neither of the 
means of grace nor of the corroborative witness of 
the saints. The individual believer may derive 
religions certainty from the testimony of his own 
consciousness 5 and 

• the argument from experience la not discredited by the charge 
that It depends upon an appeal to feelings. This is not its sole 
basis; moreover, feelings are facts which must be accounted 
for and which moy be subjected to teats. The believer who has 
“ felt" may by thought and inquirj' establish the credibility of 
the facts which prove that his faith accords with reason’ 
{Spiritual Religion, 1901, p. 124 f.). 

The reason whv Mysticism has been prone to 
under-value the oojective grounds of conhdence is 
admirably stated by W. B. Pope ; 

‘ Mysticism has been in nil ages either avowedly or virtually 
a reaction and protest against superstitious dependence on the 
external props of Christian certitude, and such exaggeration of 
the Eoleness of the inward witness was to be expected. It is 
Been among the Pietists of Germany, among the Friends, and 
occasionally among the less instructed Methodists ; in fact, 
among all who have been suddenly aroused by strong tides of 
religious revival from Indifference or from ceremonialism to the 
Intense pursuit of personal salvation ' {Compendium of Chris- 
tian Theology^, 1880, iiL 123). 

6. Joint •witness of Divine and human spirit 
(Methodist teaching), — ‘ The fundamental contri- 
bution of Methodism to the life and thought of the 
Church ’ is said by Workman \op. cit. i. 19) to he 
‘ the doctrine of Assurance.’ It is not implied 
that the doctrine is peculiar to Methodism, as the 
quotations from the' Momilies of the Church of 
England and from Hooker {Works, iiL 673) 
sufficiently prove. But it is asserted, and "with 
good reason, that Wesley’s teaching was regarded 
as ‘a dangerous innovation,’ and that he made 
Assurance part of his ‘working creed.’ When 
Jeremy Taylor is quoted as ha-ving influenced 
Wesley by his teaching that perpetual doubt con- 
cerning acceptance with God is necessary, it 
should also be remembered that Samuel AVesley, 
the rector of Epworth, gave this dying charge to 
his son John; ‘The inward iritness, son, the 
inward witness — tliis is the proof, the strongest 
proof, of Christianity’ [N’eto History of Methodism, 
i. 168). A twofold interest attaches to the 
narrative of Wesley’s visit to Hermhut: jl) 
Lutherans still write as though the Methodist 
doctrine of Assurance reduced the ■witness of the 
Holy Spirit to ‘a feeling of peace’ (Ihmels, in 
PBJP xvi. 514) ; but Wesley learnt from Christian 


Daidd, one of the hlorarian Brethren, that ‘being 
justified is widely different from the full assurance 
of faith.’ Hence he iiTites after his ■visit : 

‘ I now saw clearly that we ought not to insist on anything 
we feel, any more than on anything we do, as if if were 
necessary previous to justification or the remission of sins. I 
saw that least of all ought we so to insist on the full assurance 
of faith as to exclude those who had not attained this from the 
Lord’s Table.’ 

(2) Sacramentarianism and the doctrine of As- 
surance represent two opposite conceptions of the 
spiritual life. One extreme doctrine confines 
grace to sacramental channels, but another ex- 
treme theory was held by those Moravians who 
made full assurance an essential condition for par- 
taking of the Holy Commimion. This part of 
their teaching Wesley could not accept. That the 
Lord’s Supper may prove the means of grace at 
which the believing communicant attains to re- 
ligious certainty is proved by the experience of the 
mother of the Werieys. The inscription on her 
tombstone in Bunhill Fields states that she re- 
ceived the assurance of the forgiveness of sins 
whilst her son-in-law, Mr. HaU, was handing to 
her the cup and repeating the words, ‘ The blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee.’ 

At the Keformation, Luther re-affirmed and 
emphasized the doctrine of justification by faith ; 
and, in the 18th cent. Eevival, Wesley re-affimied 
and emphasized the doctrine of the Witness of the 
Spirit. The distinguishing features of his exposi- 
tion of religions certainty are his insistence on 
‘ the joint testimony of God’s Spirit and our 
spirit,’ and his refusal to identify them. He 
defines the testimony of our o’wn spirit as ‘ the 
testimony of our oum conscience that God hath 
given us to be holy of heart, and holy in out- 
ward conversation. It is a consciousness of our 
having received, in and by the Spirit of adop- 
tion, the tempers mentioned in the word of God 
as belonging to His adopted children,’ Concerning 
the testimony of God’s Spirit, he insists that 
‘ it must needs be, in the very nature of things, antecedent to 
the testimony of our oivn spirit'; and, ‘desiring any who are 
taught of God to correct, to soften, or to stren^hen, the ex- 
pression,’ he says : ‘ the testimony of the Spirit is an inward 
impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God directly wit- 
nesses to my spirit that I am a child of God ; that Jesus Christ 
hath loved me, and given Himself for mo ; and that all my 
sins are biott^ out, and I, even I, am reconciled to God’ 
(Sermon i.). 

That Wesley did ‘ much to clear the Scriptural 
doctrine of Assurance from the misapprehensions 
that have obscured it ’ is shotvn by \V. B. Pope 
[op. cit. iiL 125). The follovring points are made 
prominent ; (1) Assurance is ‘ the common privi- 
lege’ of all believers; this is importent in ■view 
of current misconceptions of Methodist teaclung, 
as though it identified faith and the assurance of 
faith. The Holy Spirit bears witness ■with human 
spirits, hence there ■will always be differences in 
human experience. 

• ’The Spirit’s witness comet from God, therefore It is veracious. 
Divine, omnipotent ; but the Spirit’s ■witness from God it in 
man, therefore it maybe wrongly read, it may be checked, it 
may for a time be kept down, and prevented from showing 
itself to be 'what it is’ (Madaren, Sermons preached in Han- 
Chester, 1871, iBt series, p. 66X 

Yet Assurance is ‘ a result of faith that may be 
expected, and should be sought.’ (2) Assurance 
is ‘ the direct witness ’ of 'the Spirit ; by this 
Wesley meant that there is a testimony of the 
Holy Spirit ‘ other than that which arises from a 
consciousness of the fruit of the Spirit ’ ( Works, v. 
132) ; there is a joint testimony, but ‘ our own 
spirit is not supposed to bring its inferences to be 
confirmed ; rather the witness of the Holy ^irit 
to our adoption is borne through the spirit oi our 
new regenerate life’ (Pope, cp. cit. iii. 129). (3) 
Assurance is confirmed by the accompaniment oi 
‘ the indirect witness, or testimony of the con- 
science on the evidence of a sincere life.’ To the 
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pragmatic test ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ’ 
Wesley submitted his doctrine of Assurance. He 
encouraged none to imagine that they had the 
Holy Spirit’s witness unless the fruit of the Spirit 
was seen in their lives. As expressed by the 
psycliologist, his teaching is that 
* religion includes ... a new zest which adds itself like a gift to 
life. . . an assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to others, a pr^onderance of loving affections ' (James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, p. 485 f.). 

Of this indirect witness Wesley speaks {Sermon 
xi. ) as ‘ the result of reason, or reflexion on what 
we feel in our own souls. Strictly speaking, it is 
a conclusion draivn partly from the word of God, 
and partly from our own experience.’ Modem 
psychological study of the phenomena of the 
spiritual life justifies the criticism which main- 
tains that the witness of the Christian conscious- 
ness cannot be confined to intellectual processes of 
inference and reflexion. ‘ This ivitness is indirect 
as a conclusion ; but as the consciousness of ex- 
perience, or of conscience, which is the moral 
consciousness, it is as direct as that of the Spirit 
Himself’ (Pope, op. cit. iii. 130). It is quite in 
harniony with Wesley’s own teaching concerning 
spiritual experience which ‘shines by its own 
light’ {Christian Perfection, p. 119) when Sheldon 
says that 

•from living spiritual affections' there issues ‘Bpontaneoua 
conviction without any consciousness of argumentative pro- 
cedure. ... In stimulating to love and trust, the Holy Spirit 
contributes to assurance. . . . For the Holy Spirit to enkindle 
love, especially in one who is confronted by the objective reve- 
lation of Goa’s love in Christ, is to work effectively toward 
an inward persuasion of the love of God. . . . Assurance is 
in and through the filial consciousness, which consciousness is 
at once an activity of man's spirit and a product of the Holy 
Spirit’s agency' {System of Christian Doctrine, 1903, p. 472ff.). 

The attempt to explain the Holy Spirit’s utter- 
ance of the cry ‘Abba, Father’ as one of the 
ecstatic phenomena of the glossolalia (Gunkel, 
Die WirtMn^en dcs heiligen Geistes^, 1899, p. 66) 
is rightly rejected by G. B, Stevens, on the ground 
that ‘ the thought of both passages where the 
Abba-cry is mentioned is quite remote from the 
subject of speaking with tongues.’ In the doc- 
trine of the Spirit’s witness to the believer assuring 
him of his sonship to God ‘ we reach the Apostle’s 
most characteristic thoughts.’ Answering the 
question ‘whether the Spirit is conceived of as 
me cause of the fact of sonship, or as the cause of 
the assurance of it,’ the same writer says : 

' I hold the latter to be Paul’s thought. . . . The sinner 
becomes a son of God in Justification by faith. To this fact the 
Spirit bears witness, enabling him to realize the certainty of 1 
his sonship to God ' {The Theolo^ of the NT, 1899, p. 440 f.). 

In his sympathetic exposition of ‘ the evangelical 
Arminianism of Wesley,’ G. P. Fisher shows that 
' the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of His Indispensable agency 
in conversion and sanctification, was never displaced or lowered 
in the Wesleyan creed. This faith in the living power of the 
Holy Spirit, not anything ascribed to unaided human agency, 
was the secret of the emphasis which was laid on Assurance 
os a privilege attainable by all believers' (Hist, of Christian 
Doctrine, 1896, p. 392). 

7. Relation between personal and collective 
certainty (Ritschlian School). — The work of the 
Holy Sjiiril is inadequately treated in the Avritings 
of Kit&chl. Garvie is of opinion that this is, to 
some extent, due to ' the limited range of his re- 
ligious experience ’ {The Ritschlian Theology, 1899, 
p. 337 11'-). In this respect, however, the disciples 
of Ritschl have supplemented his teaching. An 
able and systematic statement of the_ doctrine of 
religions certainty, from the Ritschlian point of 
view, has been given by Clasen {Die christliche 
HeilsgeiDissheit, 1897). Uncertainty in regard to 
personal salvation is said to result from attempt- 
ing to answer such questions as ‘ Have I done 
enough to merit salvation 7 ’ or ‘ Am I holy enough 
to be sure that I am saved?’ (p. 3). But it is 
clearly stated that a Christian may he certain of 
the grace of God, that be may know that be is 


reconciled to God througli Je.sus Christ, and that, 
in spite of sin, he is a child of God and an heir ol 
eternal life (p. 13). The writer’s main positions 
are : (1) that religious certainty must have a 
firmer foundation than the excitement of the feel- 
ings (p. 64) ; (2) that religious certainty does not 
consist in the knowledge of God merely, inasmuch 
as with that knowledge may co-exist a conscious- 
ness of the chasm which separates sinful man from 
the holy God (p. 68) j (3) that religious certainty 
cannot be attamed by means of an idea, or of a 
doctrine, or of a hook, hut by communion with a 
person in whom God Himself draws near to us 
(p. 72) ; (4) that religious certainty rests upon our 
knowledge of what Christ is to us rather than 
upon our comprehension of what He is in Himself 
(P- 78). 

In several striking passages, Clasen shows that 
religious certainty has both an objective and a 
subjective basis. Objectively it rests upon the 
fact of Christ ; subjectively upon experience of 
redemption from sin (p. 17). 

‘ Without this inward redemption, however obedient one may 
be to the precepts of Christianity, however much he mav know 
of God in Christ, however confidently he may accept all (Chris- 
tian doctrine, he has no Christian certainty, his Christianity is 
only an external form ' (p. 18). Clasen does not, liowover, 
advance beyond the teacliing ol Bitschl that ‘the individual 
can experience the peculiar effect wliich proceeds Irom Christ 
only in connection with the community founded by Him. . . . 
The individual believer ... is reconciled by God through Christ 
in the communitj’ founded by Christ' {Justification and 
Reconciliation, 1900, p. 678). 

In full accord with this teaching, Clasen argues 
that, although an individual may come to doubt 
his standing in grace, as a member of the Kingdom 
of God he nas ‘ in this fact a guarantee that the 
redemption of Jesus Christ, which is a pre-sup- 
position of the existence of this Kingdom, has 
actually attamed its end in him and avails for 
him ’ (p. 28). But the Reformation doctrine is that 
individuals have access to grace os individuals, 
and not as individnals who are members of the 
‘community of reconciliation.’ As a sympathetic 
student of the Ritschlian theology points out, 

‘ Ritschl does not distin^ish between the historical and the 
religious significance of toe community. Its historical signifi- 
cance appears in that it can lead the individual to Christ by 
instruction and example. But it must also point the indi- 
vidual away from llsell to Christ, for in the deepest rellgimi* 
acts all historical mediation vanishes and tbo individual soul 
has to do with God alone. The importance of the doctrine of 
Justification Is independent of the theory that the Church is 
the storehouse of the Divine treasures of grace; its central 
truth is individual assurance of salvation. Therefore, the 
doctrine of Justification does not require the subordination of 
the individual to the sociefy ' OV®Dd]and, Albrecht Ritschl und 
seine Schuler, 1899, p. 126). 

To this able criticism maybe added the words of 
an Anglican theologian, writing on the mission 
of the Holy Spirit, T. B. Strong says : 

* It is certtunly subjective ; that is, it comes not only to the 
Church os a whole, but to each individual eoul, . , . The 
grace which comes to those who receive the Holy Ghost In- 
spires them with certainty ' {ifan. of Theol,^, 1903, p. 830 L). 

8 . Scriptural basis. — The doctrine of religioM 
certainty, os it is sketched in this article, is 
broadly based on the teachings of Scripture. It 
does not rest upon a few cardinal passages. A 
writer who has felt the influence of RitsphI 
acknowledges that in the NT, although salvation 
is represented in different aspects, 

‘ all who are In possession of this now life arc represented u 
having a clear consciousness of iL " Yon know," “we know" 
are expressions used again and again.' In a later passage, 
after recalling ' the plenitude of possibilities’ by which different 
tJT>c3 of conversion are explained, be adds : ‘ If we should 
from this draw the conclusion that for this reason there is, 
generally epeaking, no consciousness of the new life, because 
this consciousness is so different in every individual . . . then 
this would be a fallacy of the most fatal kind, and recognizable 
as such, because lo^cally ft would necessitate the denial of the 
assurance of salvation ' (Haering, The Ethics of the Christian 
Life, Eng. tr. 1909, pp. 199, 206). 

‘We know ’is the frequently reenmng expres- 
sion of St. John’s doctrine of Assurance 7 for an 
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interesting comparison of his view of religions 
certainty with that of St. Paul, although both 
Apostles describe ‘ the same fundamental Christian 
e.xperience,’ see Law, Tests of Life, 1909, p. 279 ff. 

‘ Full assurance ’ or ‘ much assurance ’ is the RV 
1 endering of vXripofpopta in Col. 2’ and 1 Th. 1'. Com- 
menting on the former passage, Lightfoot says 
that ‘ “ full assurance ” seems to be the meaning of 
the substantive wherever it occurs in the NT.’ If 
this translation he adopted in Heb. 6*^ and 10^, 
where RV has ‘fulness’ (AV ‘full assurance*), 
religious certainty is expressed in the two phrases 
‘full assurance of hope’ and ‘full assurance of 
faith.’ 

Bruce (Com. in loc.) has an excellent paraphrase of both 
verses : ‘ that your salvation may be a matter of certainty, and 
not merely of charitable hope ’ (eU). ‘ With a true heart ’ — i.e. 
not timid and fearful— he can draw near who has full assurance 
of faith, ‘absolute unqualified confidence, without any doubt 
of a gracious reception.’ Such confidence is JusUfled by the 
facts mentioned in vv.is-s (KPg. 

The fullest analysis of religions certainty is found 
in two passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, namely, Rom. 

and Gal. 4*. The Holy Spirit, as the Spirit of 
adoption, produces in the believer the assurance 
of his sonship. The variation of the phraseology 
is especially instructive, and is clearly brought 
out by Swete (The Holy Spirit in the NT, 1909, 
pp. 204 f., 218 f.). 

The Spirit of sonship makes the adopted sons • conscious of 
their sonship and capable of fulfilling their responsibiUtjes.' 
In Gal 4® it is the Spirit who cries ‘ Abba, Father,’ but ‘ the 
words which are uttered belong to the human subject and not 
to the Divine Spirit, and, when they appear again in Bom. 815, 
this Is made evident by a verbal change in the phrase with 
which they are introduced ; In the later Epistle ft stands tn 
which we cry. But crying in Galatians has its own truth to 
teach ; the Spirit of God inspires the cry which the human 
spirit utters.' Any doctrine of religious certainty is incomplete 
which weakens St. Paul’s statement that in the believer the 
Holy Spirit is a filial spirit. * It inspires the daily Pater noster 
of the Church ; in those who are led by it, It is a joint-witness 
with their own consciousness that they possess the nature as 
well as the rights of sons.’ 

LnWATURE.— Full references have been given In the various 
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Cunningham, The Reformers and the Theology of the Reforma- 
tion, 18U2, Essay B ; Carlblom, Znr Lehre van der ehristlichen 
Gewissbeit, 1874 ; E. White, Certainty in Religion^, 1880 ; 
Ussing, Den christelige Vished, 1883; Bois, De la eertitxide 
ehritienne, 1887 ; Cremer, Die Entstehung der ehristlichen 
Gewissbeit, 1893 ; Gess, ' Ob ein Christ seines Hells gewiss 
werden kSnne,’ in Eeue Chrisloterpe, 1894; Hodgson, Theo- 
logia Pectoris, 1898; Turner, Knowledge, Relief, and Certi- 
tude, 1900; Stalker, ‘Basis of Christian Certainty,' in 
Expositor, 6th series, vt [1002) 334 ; Gottschick, Die Heils- 
gewissheit des evangdischen Christen im Anschluss an Luther 
dargestellt, 1903; Beet, The New Life in Christ^, 1903, lect. 
10 ; W. L. Walker, The Boly Spirit, 190^ p. 61 ft. ; Leckie, 
Authority in Religion, 1909. J. G. TASKER. 

CEYLON. — In addition to the following article 
on Ceylon Buddhism, see Dkavidians, Hindu- 
ism, IslXm in India and Ceylon, Veddas. 

CEYLON BUDDHISM. — According to the 
tradition handed down at Anuradhapura, Bud- 
dhism was introduced into Ceylon by a mission 
sent by Aioka (q.v.) the Great. It will be con- 
venient, after (1) discussing this sto^, to group 
the rest of the scanty historical material under the 
following heads : (2) the Order : its temporalities ; 
(3) its literf^ activity ; (4) tlie outward forms 
of the religion ; (5) the religious life ; (6) the 
Doctrine. 

I. The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 
— We have at least eight accounts, in extant 
historical works, of the way in which the island of 
Ceylon became Buddhist. Apart from a few un- 
important details, the accounts agree, all of them 
being derived, directly or indirectly, from the now 
lost MahSvathsa (see under LITERATURE [Bud- 
dhist]), or Great Chronicle, kept at the Great 
Minster in Anuradhapura. The lost Chronicle 
was written in Sinhalese, with occasional mnemonic 


verses in Pali, and our earliest extant authority is 
probably very little else than a reproduction of 
these verses. The later extant works give us, in 
varying degree and usually in Pali, the gist also of 
the prose portion of the lost Chronicle. We have 
space only for the main features of the story as 
told in the oldest of our texts — ^the Dipavarhsa and 
the Mahdvamsa, composed in the 4th and 6th 
centuries a.d. respectively.' 

In the middle of the 3rd cent. B.a, Tissa, the then king of 
Ceylon, though still a pagan, sent an embassy to Aioka, the 
Buddhist emperor of India, soliciting his friendship. The 
emperor sent him presents in return, recommended him to 
adopt the Buddhist faith, and afteiwards sent his own son 
Mahinda (who had entered the Buddhist Order) as a missionary 
to Ceylon to convert the king. Mahinda, with his six com- 
panions, flew through the air, and alighted on Mount Missaka, 
the modem Mahintale, seven miles from Anuradhapura. There 
the king was hunting, and met the new-comers. Mahinda, after 
some conversation, discoursed to him on the ‘ Elephant Trail' — 
a well-known simile (ilajjhima, i. 176) in which the method to 
be followed in discovering a good teacher is compared with the 
method adopted by a hnnter in following up an elephant trail ; 
and incidentally a summary is given of the Buddha’s teaching. 
Well pleased with the discourse, the king was still more pleasM 
to find that the missionary was the son of bis ally A4oka. He 
invited the party to the capital, and sent his chariot for them 
the next morning ; but they declined it, and fiew through the 
air. On hearing of their arrival in tills miraculous way, the king 
went to meet them, conducted them to the palace, and provided 
them with food. After the meal, Mahinda addressed the ladies 
of the courton the Heavenly Mansions and the Pour Truths. But 
the crowd grew too great for the hall. An adjournment was 
made to the park, and there, till sundown, Mahinda spoke to the 
multitude on the Wise Men and the Fools. On the next day the 
princess Anula, with five hundred of her ladies, requested per- 
mission of the king to enter the Buddhist Older. The king 
asked Mahinda to receive them, hut the missionary explained 
how tor that purpose it was necessary, according to their rules, 
to have recourse to the Order of ihiiihunis, and urged him to 
write to ASoka to send over his (Mahinda’s) sister Sanghamittd, 
a profoundly learned member of the Order, with otner thit- 
khunis. The people of the city, hearing of these events, thronged 
the gates of the palace to bear the now teacher. The king had 
the elephant stables cleansed and decorated as a meeting-half, 
and there a discourse was addressed to the people on the uncer- 
tainty of life. For twenty-six days the mission remained at the 
capital expounding the new teaching, which was accepted by king 
and people. The king despatched an embassy, under Aritjha, 
to AMka, asking that SafighamltU should be sent over, and also 
a branch of the Wisdom Tree under which the Buddha had 
attained nfrrntio. Both were sent, and received with great 
ceremony. The tree waa planted In a garden at Anur&dhapura 
(and there it still flourishes, an object ol reverence to Buddhists 
throughout the world). A special residence was prepared for 
Sanghamitta and presented to the Order, together with the 
garden in which it stood. The mast and rudder ol the ship that 
brought her and the branch ol the Wisdom Tree to Cej'Ion were 
laced there ns trophies. The llah&taihsa, in giving these 
etails, adds (xix. 71) that through nil the subsequent schisms 
the bhikihunU maintained their position there. Thatmayhave 
been so up to the date of the Chronicle. But the Sisterhood wm 
never Important in Ceylon, and is now all but extinct. 

A list UM been preserviMi at the Great Minster (ilah&varhsa, 
XX, 29-25) of the buildings erected by King Ussa in support of 
hisnewlaith. They were; (l)TheOreatMin6ter,oIosetotheplace 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree was planted ; (2) the 
Chetl™ Vlbata, Mahinda’s residence on Mt. Missaka : (3) the 
Great Stupa (toU standing) ; (4) the Yihira close by It ; (6) 
the Issara Samapa Vihira (still in good preservation), a residence 
for brethren of good family ;* (6) the Vessa Gin Vihira for 
brethren ot ordinary birth ; (7) the so-called First Stupa ; (S) and 
(9) residences for the Sisterhood; (10) and (11) Vihiras at the 
port where the Wisdom Tree was landed, and at Its first resting- 
place on the way to the capital.* 

It is difficult, without fuller evidence, to decide 
bow far the account, here given in abstract, 
is to be accepted. On the one hand, there are 
miraculous details that are incredible ; and, the 
original document being lost, we have only repro- 
ductions of it some five or six centuries later in 
date. On the other hand, we know that the 
tradition was uninterrupted, i.e. the lost documents 
were extant when our authorities were composed ; 
and such contemporary evidence as we liavc con- 

1 For these works, see LnxajiTVRK ^uddhlst) ; and W. Gelper, 
DiparcrhAti tind i/oAdtarfua, Leipag, 1905, for a detailed ana« 
lysis of their relation to one another and to the other extant 
works. 

5 This rc^rd paid to birth in assigning buildings to the Order 
is against the rules. Had the list been invented at a Uler 
period, it Is scarcely possible that the distinction would Jiare 
oeen made. 

9 A full statement of sdl the authorities lor each episode it 
given by Geiger, op, IK-lIfl. 
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firms the story in at least two of its main points. 
Aioka’s own edicts claim that he sent missionaries 
to various countries, and among these be mentions 
Ceylon ; ^ and in a has-relief on one of the carved 
gateways to the Sanehi Tope, which bears Aioka’s 
crest (the peacock), we have a remarkable repre- 
sentation of a royal procession bearing reverently a 
branch of an assattha tree (the Wisdom Tree was an 
assattJia) to some unnientioned destination.- 

It is probable, indeed, that Buddhists had reached 
Ceylon froin North India (the South was still pagan) 
before the time of King Tissa, and that the ground 
had been thereby prepared. It is quite possible, 
and indeed probable, that the formal conversion of 
the king and the declared adherence of the people 
were brought about by an official embassy from tlie 
ardent Buddhist who was also the powerful 
emperor of India. It is certain that Tissa was 
the first Buddhist king of Ceylon, and that it was 
in the middle of the 3rd cent. B.c. that Buddhism 
became the predominant faith. It is needless to 
add that the then existing animism or paganism 
still survived, especially among the ignorant, 
whether rich or poor. It has been constantly in 
evidence, still exists throughout the island in the 
treatment of disease, and has been throughout the 
only religion of the Veddas. 

2 . The Order : its temporalities. — The evidence 
as to the numbers of the Order, and its possessions 
at any particular period, is both meagre and vague. 
The chronicles afford us little help. They give, it 
is true, quite a_ number of names of vihdras con- 
structed or repaired by the kings and their courtiers. 
But it is only quite occasionally that the size of the 
residence or the extent of its property is referred 
to. The inscriptions are more instructive. The 
oldest date from about 235 B.o., and were cut by 
order of the niece of King Tissa himself, at a spot 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree rested on its 
way from the seaport on the east coast to Anura- 
dhapura. According to Parker (Ceylon, 420 ffl), 
this was No, 11 of the list (given above) of vihdras, 
etc., constructed by King Tissa; and it is most 
interesting to see what such a vihdra was. 

There is here a range, about 1^ miles long, of 
low-lying hills coverea Arith rooks and boulders. 
The caves have been hollowed out, and had, no 
doubt, been plastered and painted. Apartments 
were also made under the boulders, by building 
walls against them and adding doors. Such apart- 
ments were intended for shelter and sleep. The 
ground outside is more or less levelled, and planted 
AAUth palms and other trees. The grass, m their 
shade, commanding a wide view of hill and plain, 
furnishes Avhat in that Avarm climate is almost an 
ideal class-room, sitting-room, and study. There 
was facility for cultured talk or solitude. A 
reservoir Avas constructed below to supply AA'ater to 
the AdllaMrs, Avho, in their turn, Avere glad to 
proAude the Brethren with sufficient food and 
clothing. In other instances the lands had been 
granted to the Order. Here we have no eAudence 
of such a grant. There are about fifty inscriptions 
on the cave residences scattered over the hills. 
They giA-e the name either of the resident Brother 
or of flie ‘ maker ’ of the cave. In the latter case 
it is usually added that the cave is given to the 
Order as a whole. There are many hundreds of 
such hillside residences in Ceylon ; but there is 
only one other place knoAATi to the present AAiiter 
where so many are found together. 

That other is Mahintale. Here there is a three- 
peaked hill, several miles long. Each p^ak is 
croAATied by a ddgaba. The ascent to a taolc-land 
betAveen tAvo of the peaks is assisted by a flight of 

1 Senart, Imaivtions de Piyadati^, ISSl-SC, L W, 270. 

2 See Bhj-s Davids, Huddhist India, 1003, p. 302, and pi*. 62, 
64, 65 tor UiuaUntions. 


nearly tAA’o thousand steps of granite, each 20 feet 
broad. Fa-Hien {Travels, tr. by Legge, 18SG, 
p. 107) was told at the bemnning of the 5th cent, 
that there Avere 2000 bhikmus dAvelling on the liill ; 
and Tennent {Ceylon, ii. 604) says : 

‘The rock in many places bears inscriptions recording the 
munificence of the sovereigns of Ceylon, and theground isstrewn 
with the fragments of broken carved-work and the ddbris ol 
ruined buildings.’ 

An inscription, beautifully engrat'ed on tAvo 
slabs of polished stone standing at the top of the 
great staircase, is full of historical matter. It 
records rules to be observed by the residents in 
different parts of the hill in their relations toward 
each other, and in the management of the estates 
belonging to the Order there. We hear of a 
bursar, an almoner, a treasurer, an accountant, 
and other officials. Kevenues from certain lands, 
and the offertory at certain shrines, Avere to be 
devoted respectively to the repair of certain build- 
ings. Unfortunately, neither the extent of the 
lands nor the amount of the rev’enue is stated. An 
interesting point is that, Avhereas each repeater of 
the Vinaya (Rules of the Order) is to receive five 
measures of rice as the equivalent for food and 
robes, a repeater of the Suttas is to receh’e seven, 
and a repeater of the Abhidhamma tAvelve. The 
date of these rules is someAA’hat late — end of the 

10th or beginning of the llth cent but they are 

based on earlier regulations. They have been 
often translated. The best version is by M. 
Wickremasinghe, in Epigraphia Zc^laniea, i. 9811'.; 
but even there some of the most instructive pas- 
sages are still obscure. 

Spence Hardy ^ves the number of bhikkhus in 
Ceylon in the middle of the 19th cent, ns 2500 
{Eastern Monachism, 57, 309) ; Ffi-Hien (tr. Legge, 
ch. 38) gives the number in the beginning of flie 
6th cent, as tAventy times as large. The proportion 
at the later date would be 1 to 1000 of the popula- 
tion, and at the earlier date the population must 
have been much larger. The actual number ascer- 
tained by the Census to be in Ceylon in 1901 was 
7331, and these authentic figures throAV considerable 
doubt on both the above estimates. The proportion 
of rice fields held by the Order to those held by the 
people seems to have been quite insignificant. The 
Brethren, Avith very rare exceptions, have been 
satisfied with rice for food and cotton clothes for 
raiment ; and Tennent cannot be far Avrong Avhen 
he says {Ceylon, i. 351) ; ‘The a’oav of poA'erty, by 
Avhich their order is bound, Avould seem to have been 
righteously observed.’ 

3. The Order ; its literary activity. — One of the 
main duties of the Brethren aa'os the preservation 
of the literature. There Avere neither printers nor 
publishers. Any teacher who desired to make his 
vieAA's knoAvn haa to gather round him a number of 
disciples sufficiently interested in the doctrine to 
leam by heart the paragraphs {Suttas) or verses 
{Gdthds) in Avhich it Avas expressed. They, in their 
turn, had to teach by repetition to others. Were 
the succession of teachers and pupils once broken, 
the doctrine aa’os absolutely lost. This has fre- 
quently happened. We knOAv the names, and the 
names only, of systems that have thus perished. 
Writing Avas indeed known, and short notes could 
be scratched on leaves. But materials for AATiting 
books Avere not invented in India or Ceylon till the 
Ist cent. B.C., and AA-ere CA-en then so un^tisfactorv 
that the long-continued habit of recitation Avas still 
kept up.' The books Avritten on leaves tied to- 
gether Avith string Avere most difficult to consult. 
There Avere no dictionaries or books of reference. 
Practically the AA’hole of the material aids to our 
modem education Avere AA'anting. Tliis may help 
to explain Avhy, even as late as the 10th cent., Ave 

1 This curious fprobahly unique) shAt* of things k dtoesed 
*t length in the present writer's Buddhift India, 120-140. 
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hear (see § 2) of repeaters of the sacred hooks. In 
transliterated editions of the size and type nsed 
by the Pali Text Society these books would take 
more than 30 volumes of about 400 pages each. 

This literature was in a dead language, almost 
as foreign to the Sinhalese as Pali is to us. 
Elaborate explanations were required in their 
own language.^ These were recorded in books, 
and repeated in class, but not leamt by lieart, 
as the grammar and dictionary were. In the 
4th cent, the Sinhalese began to use Pali as the 
literary_ language, and soon aftenvards these com- 
mentaries were re-written in that language. The 
whole of this literature, text and commentary, 
has heen preserved for us by the untiring industrj' 
of the Order in Ceylon. This was possible only 
by a system so exacting that it left little oppor- 
tunity for originality. Daily classes, attended for 
many years, with the constant appeal to authority, 
are not favourable to subsequent independence of 
thought. 

It was mainly in the larger viharas (groups of 
residences) that these studies were carried on. In 
the smaller viharas, scattered above the villages 
throughout the country, there was often only one 
Elder and two or three juniors. One or other of 
these had probably assumed the robes with a view 
to education rather than religion, intending to 
leave at a convenient opportunity (just as the 
youths in our Grammar Schools used to wear 
clerical garb). He would not be very keen to 
learn by heart the volumes of the Canon Law. 
After learning a little Pali, he would be taught 
the poetry and easier prose literature of the 
Suttas. Perhaps he would get interested, and 
desire to remain permanently; but this was the 
exception. Part of his duty would be to teach 
the boys and girls of the village to write Sinhalese, 
with pointed sticks in the sand. If another of the 
juniors had joined for good, the Elder would have 
to mve him q^iite a diflerent training preparatory 
to his goin^ up to the larger viharas, which were 
a sort of university. 

There were both advantages and disadvantages 
in such a system, the latter predominating. The 
Order could not efficiently do what is now ex- 
ected of Board School teachers, private tutors, 
econdary School masters, and Professors, and at 
the same time act as annalists, record-keepers, 
librarians, and authors. Their difficulties were 
increased by the want of all modern mechanical 
aids, and not a little by incursions of barbarians, 
who, not seldom, burnt their books and buildings. 
The advantages of the system are seen in its 
residts. The average intelligence of the Sinhalese 
is high ; and_ they alone, of all the semi- Aryan 
tribes in India, have succeeded in preserving for 
us a literature extending over two thousand years, 
and containing materials for the religious history 
both of India and Ceylon. For the bhUckhus found 
time not only to repeat the old Pali books, but to 
write a voluminous new literature of their own, in 
Sinhalese and Pali. Of this much has been lost, 
but much still survives.* 

4. The Order : the outward forms of religion. — 
It is not possible as yet to say how far the re- 
ligious life of the Order in Ceylon differed from 
that of the early Buddhists in India, as none of 
the Sinhalese religious literature has so far been 
properly edited or translated. Spence Hardy has 
translated extracts, and, to judge from his speci- 
mens of the Questions of King Milinda, has not 
been very exact. But a beginning may be mode, 
and first as to the outward forms of the faith. 
The Kaihina ceremony has nearly died out. In 

^ As full an account of the SiAhalese literature as !s possible 
in the present state of ouretudies, with a complete bibHompbv, 
will be found In \\\ Geiccr’s handbook, LxtUratur «nd Spntehe 
ier SinnhaUsen, Strassi)urjr, l&OO. 


N. India* it was a quaint and pretty affair. A 
layman or village offered to the bhikkhus resident 
in a certain locality enough cotton cloth to provide 
each of theni with a new set of robes for the coming 
year. If, in chapter assembled, the ofler was ac- 
cepted, then a day was fixed, on which all the 
local bhikkhus had to be present, and to help, 
while the peasantry marked the cloth where it was 
to be cut to make the right number of robes, cut 
it, washed it, dyed it, dried it in the sun, sewed it 
together, uith the requisite seams, gussets, etc., 
and offered to the senior bhikkhu the particular 
robe he chose. All this had to be completed in 
oue day, or the gift was void. In Ceylon (S. 
Hardy, East. Mon. 121) the custom is sometimes 
extended to making also the cloth from the raw 
cotton on the same day. On this Tennent (Ceylon, 
i. 351) quotes Herodotus (ii. 122) as saying that 
the Egyptian priests held a yearly festival at which 
ope of them was invested with a robe made in a 
single day ; and also the Scandinavian myth of 
the Valkj’ries, who weave ‘ the crimson web of war ’ 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. 

This ceremony was carried out in India after the 
yearW season of retreat during the rains ( Vassa). 
The Ketreatwas necessary in India, as the bhikkhus 
did not reside, as a rule, in particular spots, but 
wandered about teaching. This being impossible 
during the tropical rains of Northern India (from 
July to October), they went then into retreat. In 
Ceylon all this is changed. They retain the name 
(corrupted into Was) and apply it to the original 
months. These in Ceylon are, however, not rainy ; 
the bhikkhus do not wander during the other nine 
months, and do not, as a rule, go into retreat. But 
they utilize the fine weather in Was to hold what 
we should call an open-air mission. 

‘ As there src no regular relirious services at any other time, 
the peasantry make a special occasion of this. They erect 
under the palm trees a platform, often roofed but open at 
the rides, and ornamented with bright cloths and flowers. 
Itound this they sit in the moonlight on the ground, and 
listen the night through to the sacred words repeated and 
expounded hy rela;vB of bhikkhus. They chat pleasantly now 
and again with their neighbours, and indulge all the while in 
the mUd narcotic of the betel leaf.' * 

No such missions were arranged by the early 
Buddhists. Conversation was the usual means of 
propaganda, though this lapsed fairly often into 
monologue, and there are a few cases of arrange- 
ments made for a Bmglebhikkhu to address villagers. 

The ceremony of Upasampadd (Reception into 
the Order) has remained practically the same. 
But the authority empowered to conduct it has 
greatly changed. In the ancient days the basis of 

f ovemment in the Order was the locality. The 
hikkhus in any one locality could meet in chapter, 
and decide any point. For ordination a chapter of 
five was required, presided over by an Elder of ten 
years’ seniority. The last kings of Cwlon gave 
the power to the Malwatte and Asgiri Viharas at 
Kandy, thus taking the first step towards the 
substitution of a centralized hierarchy for the old 
union of independent republics. A new sect — the 
Am arapura— disputes the validity of this revolu- 
tion.® The same sect objects to another innovation 
in outward forms — theleavingof therightshonlder 
bare when adjusting the robe for ordinary use (S. 
Hardy, Kayi.JIbn. 115). Tliereisathird, very small, 
sect — the Ramanya — which also objects to these 
changes, and goes even further in its strict observ- 
ance of the ancient rules than the Amarapura. 

5. The religious life. — As regards the religious 
spirit of the Order in historical times in Ceylon, 
tlie amount of evidence is at present vorj* shglit. 
S. Hardy’s extracts from medireval Ceylon books 
1 See Vinaya, 1. 2530.; tr. in SBE xvii. 14G1I. 

»r.' p.5S(sllghOy changed). See also 

at' .■ ■■ ■ ■" 

Sc.;.'..' ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ".p.SMfl.; Dickson, y/JAS. lBfi3. 
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deal almost exclosively ■with the embellished ac- 
counts they mve of Indian Buddhists. In the few 
cases of Cejdon Buddhists there seems to be but 
little difference. On one particular point, that of 
samddhi (‘concentration,’ often rendered ‘medita- 
tion ’), the present -nriter has published a Ceylon 
text (the only text in the Sinhalese language as 
yet edited in transliteration) ; and the introduction 
discusses the question as to how far the details 
differ from the corresponding details in Indian 
Buddhist books.* "We nave in this manual nearly 
3000 different exercises to be gone through in order 
to produce, one after the other, 112 ethical states 
arranged in ten groups. These deal respectively 
with joy, bliss, self-possession, impermanence, 
memory, planes of being, love, kno'wledge, the 
noble eightfold Path, and ite goal, nirvana. 
Some of the conceptions are of great ethical 
beauty ; it is doubtful whether the suggested 
sequence is really of any practical value ; most 
of the groups are found already in the Pali Suttas, 
but there are slight variations in detail. A quaint 
addition is the association, in some of these exer- 
cises, of the five elements (earth, fire, water, •wind, 
and space) with the ethical states under practice. 
This reminds one of the supposed association be- 
tween colour and sound ; and it is not easy to see 
exactly what is meant. 

6. The Doctrine. — Ceylon Buddhism, so far as 
regards the philosophy, the ethics, and the psy- 
chology on which the ethics are based, remains 
much the same as the Buddhism of the Indian 
Pali texts. Details are sometimes a little differ- 
ent, but not in essential matters. These are 
amplified and systematized; occasionally new 
technical terms are added, or greater stress is 
laid on terms scarcely used in the Suttas. But 
the essentials, so far as our present evidence 
shows, remain the same. BndQhagho§a’s Path 
of Purity^ the main authority for the ethics of the 
middle period, has not yet been published. The 
Abhidhammattha Sahgaha (edited by the present 
■writer in JPTS, 1884), the manual used by all bhik- 
khus in the study of philosophy, psychology, and 
ontology from the 12th cent, do^vn to the present 
day, has not yet been translated. When these are 
available greater precision may be possible. 

It is far otherwise ■with the legendary material 
relating to persons, and especially to the Buddha, 
A comparison of the episodes quoted by S3. Hardy 
from the Ceylon books shows a marked difference 
from the same episodes in the Indian books. The 
love of the Sinhalese for the miraculous, for the 
art of the story-teller and the folk-lorist, has cast 
its glamour over them all. These medimval Ceylon 
authors far outdistance Buddhaghoja, the Indian 
Buddhist, fond as he was of a story. But it is the 
same tendency, and we need not be surprised to 
find that it has grown stronger with the lapse of 
centuries. It results partly from a want of in- 
tellectual exactitude, partly from a craving for 
artistic literary finish. The medimval literature 
was largely devoted to such tales, which we know 
only from Pali versions such as the .Rosa-roAtni ; 
there is quite a number of them buried in hISS in 
the Nevill collection in the British Museum. 

To sum up : there is no independence of thought 
in Ceylon Buddhism ; and, as m most cases where 
a pagan country has adopted a higher faith from 
without, the latter has not had sufficient power to 
eradicate the previous animism. But Buddhism 
has had a great attraction for the better educated, 
and has led to remarkable literary results. The 
nation as a whole has undoubtedly suffered from 
the celibacy of many of the most able and earnest; 
but, on the other hand, there is very little crime, 
and in certain important particulars, such as caste 
1 « Topirncara’s Jfannal.' PTS, ISM, p. rxrlil ff. 


and the position of women, Ceylon is in advance of 
other parts of our Indian empire, with the single 
exception of Burma, where the same causes have 
been at work and the same disadvantages felt. 

LiTERATniiE. — ^W. Geiger, Litteratur und Sprache der Sin- 
gtmtesen, Strassbnrg, 1900; M. ■Wickremasinghe, Cat, ej 
Sinhalae 31SS in tha British Jfusetim, London, 1900, and 
Epigraphia Zeglanica, Oxford, 1909 ; J. G. Smither, Archao- 
logical Remains, Anuradhapnra, London, 189S ; J. E. Tennent, 
CepUmi, London, 1859 ; H. Parker, Ceylon, London, 1909 ; 
J. Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon. London, 1841 ; P. and F. 
Sarasio, Die TTeddas von Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 1892 ; S. Hardy, 
Eastern Monaehism, London, 1850, and Manual of Budhim, 
London, 1860 ; R. Farrer, In Old Ceylon, London, 1903 ; D. J. 
Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, ed. Bishop, Colombo, 1908. 

T. W, Rhys Davids. 

CHAITANYA. — i. Life. — The Vaislmavite re- 
former and religious teacher Chaitanya was born 
in the year 1485 at Nadiya in Bengal, about sixtj’ 
miles north of Calcutta, on the west bank of tlie 
sacred river Bhiigirathi. Nadiya, at one time the 
capital of Bengal, is famous for its schools of 
Sanskrit learning, and an annual festival in honour 
of Chaitanya is celebrated here in the month of 
Magha (Jan.-Feb.). Of Brahman parentage, he 
received the ordinary religious education of a 
Brahman youth, and is said to have been especially 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Bhagavata Purdna, the two works that enjoin 
faith in Krishna and devotion to him as the 
supreme duty of man. Stories of his birth are told 
which suggest the presence of Christian influence 
— that wise men came and offered homage to the 
child and brought gifts. His suhsequent teaching 
also proved that he owed not a little to the example 
and practice of Buddhism. Like Krishna, he is 
said as a boy to have given much time and energy 
to sport, and to have shown zeal and aptitude in 
learning, so that he early became proficient in all 
branches of Sanskrit knowledge. 

In due course Chaitanya entered upon the second 
stage of the career of an orthodox Brfthman and 
became a grihast/ia (householder). He is said to 
have been t-wice married, his first wife being the 
daughter of the celebrated teacher VallabbfichSrya 
(g.v.). At the early age of twenty-five, however, 
he severed himself from the ordinary duties and 
engagements of the world, and adopted a mendicant 
life, wandering for a period of six years from shrine 
to shrine in northern and southern India, -visiting 
especially the sacred places of Benares, Gayfi, 
Srirangam, and the great temple of Jarannftth at 
PurL He finally settled at Katak in Orissa, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple, teaching and practising the 
rules and observances of yoga (g.v.). In one of his 
visions, about the year 1527 A.D., he is said to have 
imagined that he saw Krishna himself sporting on 
the waves, and to have walked into the sea and 
been dro-wned in an endeavour to reach the god. 
According to other accounts, he was translated to 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, -without suffer- 
ing the pains of death. 

2 . Teaching. — In his teaching, Chaitanya, like 
other great Hindu reformers, proclaimed the way 
of salvation through bhakti alone — devotion in act 
and thought to the one supreme personal God, the 
Maker and Preserver of all things, whose attribntes 
are pitifnlness and love, and who is mfintte in 
power and ■wisdom. He was himself believed to bc 
an incarnation of Krishna, in whom the Dirinity 
manifested Himself in order to save tho world by 
revealing and preaching the true faith. The two 
chief disciples of Chaitanya also, Advaita (oi 
Advaitfinanda) and Nityfinanda, to whom ho en 
trusted the general oversight of his adherents, were 
recipients to a less degree of the jpower and presence 
of tne god ; and in later teliet they formed, 'with 
the founder himself, a kind of triad, to whom 
religions ■worship was paid. 
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Partly with the view, it is believed, of winning 
over those who had been attracted by the teaching 
of Buddhism, as well as those to whom the grosser 
forms of the popular Hinduism were repellent, 
Chaitanya laid stress upon the doctrine of ahirhsa, 
the duty of avoiding by all means injury to any 
living thing ; and enjoined equal regard and treat- 
ment for ml men, irrespective of birth. In thus 
imoring caste, he followed on the lines of other 
Hindu reformers, who had found in the doctrine of 
the equality of all men their most powerful weapon 
against the established social order, and the most 
attractive and persuasive appeal it was in their 
power to make to the middle and lower classes of 
their fellow-countrymen. A saying of Chaitanya 
is quoted : ‘ The mercy of God regards neither 
tribe nor family.’ ^ Within the precincts of the 
temple of Jagannath at the present day no distinc- 
tion is made between high and low caste, and the 
food prepared is received and eaten by all at the 
season oi the great festival. Elsewhere and at 
other times, amongst those who profess to be his 
followers, caste has re-asserted its sway, as under 
similar circumstances in India it has always 
succeeded in doing ; and the higher castes maintain 
their rigid exclusiveness and separation from the 
lower. 

The principle of hhakti which Chaitanya thus 
expounded and enforced was held by him in common 
with many Vaishnavite teachers, who sought to 
promote a purer and more spiritual type of faith 
amongst the people j and with him also it possessed 
the same mystical significance as in the language 
and thought of others whose influence was more 
far-reaching than his seems ever to have become. 
Symbolically this doctrine was expressed by him 
under the figure of human love, the ardent attach- 
ment of a young man for the maiden on whom his 
affections are centred. So a man ought to love 
God, and to cling to Him with unalterable persist- 
ence and loyalty. And the final end and goal for 
every worshipper was to lose his separate and in- 
diviaual existence in a mystical union with the 
Supreme. Chaitanya’s teaching apparently owed 
some of its characteristic features both of doctrine 
and practice to a Buddhism which, though decadent, 
still exercised a considerable influence in Bengal and 
the neighbouring districts. Essentially, however, it 
was the ancient Hindu mysticism, with its theistio 
inspiration and its emphasis on personal devotion 
— a form of religious faith and aspiration which 
has always proved itself strongly attractive to the 
more earnest and thoughtful Indian mind. 

The enthusiasm and popular character of the 
preaching of Chaitanya appear for the time to 
have carried all before them, and the number of 
his followers rapidly increased. They were recruited 
mainly from the lower classes, for the Brahmans 
stood aloof from one the acceptance of whose 
doctrines implied the surrender of their ancient 
exclusive privileges. The successors of the founder 
maintained his propaganda, and organized a very 
considerable sect of his adherents, who were known 
by his name. Gradually, however, as has so 
frequently been the case with movements of Indian 
reform, tneir distinctive features of doctrine and 
observance became obscured, the surrounding social 
order proved too strong, and there was a general 
return to the forms of orthodox Vaishnavism. 
Statistics of their present numbers and strength do 
not seem to be available, and there is little or 
nothing to mark them off from other Hindus who 
hold a theistic faith and worship Vishnu in one or 
other of his forms. Nadiya is the headquarters of 
the sect, where the descendants of Nityananda 
reside, who are recognized as leaders, and invested 
with all spiritual authority. 

1 Jshvaraspa jdtikulau na merit. 


LrraHATTOB. — Ctnsra of India Report, Oalontta, 1003, p. 361 : 
H. H. Wilson, Works, ed. R. Rost, London, 1802-71, voL L p. 
162ff. ; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, p. 
B03f. ; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 
London, 1891, pp. 138-142, 476 ; A, Barth, Religions of India *, 
London, 1889, p. 232 1. ; of. also G. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 
1009, pp. 626 f., 642, and his art. Bhakti-Maboa in vol. ii. p. 
646. _ The chief original source for the life of Chaitanya is the 
Chaitanya Charitra of Bfndavan Das, which is said to have 
been compiled from two narratives of his life ns o householder 
and as a pilgrim and ascetic respectively, written by two of his 
immediate followers (see Wilson, loc. cif.). 

A. S. Geden, 

CHAITYA. — I. (Skr. chaiiva, an adjectival 
form derived from chitd, ‘ a funeral pile ’). — In 
accordance with its etymology, the word might 
denote originally anything connected with a 
funeral pile, e.g. the tumulus raised over the 
ashes of the dead person, or a tree marking the 
spot. Such seems to have been its earliest use in 
Indian literature, whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
or Jain; but, as the custom of erecting monu- 
ments over the ashes or over the relics of departed 
saints prevailed chiefly among the Buddhists and 
the Jains, the word (or one of the Prakrit equiva- 
lents, Pali chetiya, etc.) is especially characteristic 
of their literature. In this sense it is practically 
synonymous with stupa, ‘ tope,’ in India (though 
stupa is rather the architectural, and chaitya the 
religious, term), and has various equivalents in 
the countries of Asia to which the custom ex- 
tended with the spread of Buddhism, e.g. dagaha 
(Skr. dhdtu-garbha) in Ceylon, chorten or dungten 
in Tibet, etc. At a later period chaitya was used 
more generally to denote any shrine, reliquary, 
or sacred tree. This is clear not only from the 
references in the literature, but also from the 
express statement in a Skr. dictionaiw of syno- 
nyms, the VUvapraha&a of Maheivara Kavi (A.D. 
1111), quoted by the commentator Mallinatha 
(14th cent. A.D.) on Kalidasa’s Jf ay Aacftiia, verse 23. 

In modern archaeological works the term chaitya 
is sometimes applied generally to any Buddhist 
or Jain temple, and sometimes particularly to a 
special form of Buddhist architecture, the * chaitya 
hall,’ of which many examples are found in India. 
This is normally a rock-hewn cave, which was 
originally ceiled and lined with wood, the earlier 
caves even imitating, in their sides, the inward 
slant of wooden pillars designed to meet the 
thrust of the wooden roof (a good example is 
the Bhaja Cave, in the Bombay Presidency). In 
the Karli Cave, 4 miles north of the Bhaja Cave, 
the ‘ chaitya hall ’ reaches its acme. Here we find 
a cave 126 ft. deep and 46 ft. 7 in. wide, with a 
central aisle 25 ft. 7 in. wide, and two side aisles 
each 10 ft. wide, including the pillars. This 
pillared nave forms the approach to the chaitya 
proper, which occupies a position under the semi- 
dome of the apse of the cave closely corresponding 
to that of the altar in a Christian church ; and the 
resemblance of the entire structure to the basilica 
has often been noted. In this last sense, therefore, 
the chaitya is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the stupa, or dome-shaped structure developed 
from the tumulus or relic-mound, with which it 
was originally identified, and, on the other, from 
the vihara, or monastic dwelling-place, which was 
often also a rock-hewn cave. 

Litbbatpre, — W ilson, Ariana Antigua, London, 1841 ; 
Bnrnonf, Introd. d Phist. du buddhisme indien, Paris, 1644 ; 
BBhtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, St. Petersburg, 
1855-76, t.v. ■ Chaitva ’ ; Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, 
Literature, etc., of a epal and Tibet, London, 1874 ; Fergnsson, 
Hist, of Indian and Eastern Arehitecture, oh. v., London, 1876 ; 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895 ; Macdonell, 
Jour, of Roy, Soc. of Arts, Ivii, (1908-09] 316 g. 

2 . (Skr. chaitya from chiti, 'mind,' ‘soul’).— 
A philosophical term denoting the individual soul 
as distinguished from the world-soul (cf. Bhdga- 
vata-PurSna, HI. xxvi. 61, etc.). 

E. J. RapsON. 
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deal almost exclusively with the embellished ac- 
counts they rive of Indian Buddhists. In the few 
cases of Cejdon Buddhists there seems to be but 
little difference. On one particular point, that of 
jamacfW (‘concentration,’ often rendered ‘medita- 
tion ’), the present ^v^iter has published a Ceylon 
text (the only text in the Sinhalese language as 
yet edited in transliteration) ; and the introduction 
discusses the question as to how far the details 
differ from the corresponding details in Indian 
Buddhist books.* We have in this manual nearly 
3000 different exercises to be gone through in order 
to produce, one after the other, 112 ethical states 
arranged in ten groups. These deal respectively 
with joy, bliss, self-possession, impermanence, 
memory, planes of being, love, knowledge, tbe 
noble eightfold Path, and its goal, nirvana. 
Some of the conceptions are of great ethical 
beauty ; it is doubtful whether the suggested 
sequence is really of any practical value ; most 
of the groups are found already in the Pali Suttas, 
but there are slight variations in detail. A quaint 
addition is the association, in some of these exer- 
cises, of the five elements (earth, fire, water, wind, 
and space) with the ethical states under practice. 
This reminds one of the supposed association be- 
tween colour and sound ; and it is not easy to see 
exactly what is meant. 

6. The Doctrine. — Ceylon Buddhism, so far as 
regards the philosophy, the ethics, and the psy- 
chology on which the ethics are based, remains 
much the same as the Buddhism of the Indian 
Pali texts. Details are sometimes a little differ- 
ent, but not in essential matters. These are 
amplified and S3'stematized ; occasionally new 
technical terms are added, or greater stress is 
laid on terms scarcely nsed in the Suttas. But 
the essentials, so far as our present eridence 
shows, remain the same. Buddhagho§a’s Patfi 
of Purity, the main authority for the ethics of the 
middle period, has not yet oeen published. The 
Ahhidhammattha Sahgaha (edited by the present 
■writer in JPTS, 1884), the manual used by ml bhik- 
khus in the study of philosophy, psychology, and 
ontology from the 12th cent, down to the present 
day, has not yet been translated. When these are 
available greater precision may be possible. 

It is far otherwise with the legendary material 
relating to persons, and especially to the Buddha. 
A comparison of the episodes quoted by S. Hardy 
from the Ceylon books shows a marked difference 
from the same episodes in the Indian books. The 
love of the Sinhalese for the miraculous, for the 
art of the story-teller and the folk-lorist, has cast 
its glamour over them all. These mediseval Ceylon 
authors far outdistance Buddhaghoja, the Indian 
Buddhist, fond as he was of a story. But it is the 
same tendency, and we need not bo surprised to 
find that it has gronm stronger with the lapse of 
centuries. It results partly from a want of in- 
tellectual exactitude, partly from a craving for 
artistic literary finish. The mediseval literature 
•ft’as largely devoted to such tales, which we know 
only from Pali versions such ns the Rasa-vcihirii ; 
there is quite a number of them buried in MSS in 
the Neidll collection in the British Museum. 

To sum up : there is no independence of thought 
in Ceylon Buddhism ; and, as in most cases where 
a pagan country has adopted a higher faith from 
■without, the latter has not had sulncient power to 
eradicate the previous animism. But Buddhism 
has had a great attraction for the better educated, 
and has led to remarkable literary results. The 
nation as a whole has ■undoubtedly suffered from 
the celibacy of many of the most able and earnest ; 
but, on the other hand, there is very little crime, 
and in certain important particulars, such as caste 

1 • Togivacara'e Jfannal.’ PTS, 1S06, p. xrrill (T. 


and the position of women, Ceylon is in advance of 
other parts of our Indian empire, "with the single 
exception of Burma, where the same causes have 
been at work and the same disadvantages felt 

Xjteratcre. — W. Geiger, Litteratur und Spraehe der Sin- 
ghatesen, Strassburg, 1900; M. Wickremasinghe, Cat. oj 
Sinhalese 3ISS in the British iluseum, London, 1900, and 
Epigraphia Zeglanica, Oxford, 1909 ; J. G. Smither, Arehao- 
logical Remains, Antiradhapura,'Liondon,l^S\ J. E. Tennent, 
CeyUmi, London, 1859 ; H. Parker, Ceylon, London, 1900 ; 
J. Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon, London, 1841 ; P. and F. 
Sarasin, Die Weddas ton Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 1892 ; S. Hardy, 
Eastern Monachism, London, 1850, and Manual of Budhim, 
London, 1860 : R. Farrer, In Old Ceylon, London, 1903 ; 13. J. 
Gogerljr, Ceylon Buddhism, ed. Bishop, Colombo, 1908. 

T. W. Khys Davids. 

CHAITANYA. — r. Life. — The Vaishnavite re- 
former and religious teacher Chaitanya was born 
in the year 1485 at Nadij'fl in Bengal, about sixty 
miles north of Calcutta, on the west bank of the 
sacred river Bhagirathi. Nadi 3 ’a, at one time the 
capital of Bengal, is famous for its schools of 
Sanskrit learning, and an annual festival in honour 
of Chaitanya is celebrated here in the month of 
Magha (Jan.-Feb.). Of Brahman parentage, he 
received the ordinary religious education of a 
Brfihman youth, and is said to have been especially 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Bhagavata Purana, the two works that enjoin 
faith in Krishna and devotion to him ns the 
supreme duty of man. Stories of his birth are told 
which suggest the presence of Christian influence 
— that wise men came and offered homage to the 
child and brought gifts- His subsequent teaching 
also proved that he owed not a little to the example 
and practice of Buddhism. Like Krishna, he is 
said as a boy to have ri''sn much time and energy 
to sport, and to have shown zeal and aptitude m 
learning, so that he early became proficient in all 
branches of Sanskrit knowledge. 

In due course Chaitanya entered upon the second 
stage of the career of an orthodox Brfihman and 
became a grihastka (householder). He is said to 
have been t-wice married, his first wife being the 
daughter of the celebrated teacher Vallabhficnfirya 
iq.v.). At the early age of twenty-five, however, 
he severed himself from the ordinary duties and 
engagements of the world, and adopted a mendicant 
life, wandering for a period of six years from shrine 
to shrine in northern and southern India, visiting 
especially the sacred places of Benares, Gaya, 
Srirangam, and the great temple of Jagannath at 
PurL He finally settled at Katak in Orissa, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple, teaching and practising the 
rules and observances of yoga {q.v.). In one of his 
■visions, about the year 1527 A.D., he is said to have 
imagined that he saw Krishna himself sporting on 
the waves, and to have walked into the sea and 
been dro'wned in an endeavour to reach the god. 
According to other accounts, he was translated to 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, -without suffer- 
ing the pains of death. 

2. Teaching, — In his teaching, Chaitanya, like 
other great Hindu reformers, proclaimed the way 
of salvation through bhakti alone — devotion in act 
and thought to the one supreme personal God, the 
Maker and Preserver of all things, whose attributes 
are pitifulness and love, and who is infinite in 
power and isdsdom. He was himself believed ta be 
an incarnation of Krishna, in whom the Divinity 
manifested Himself in order to savo_ the world by 
revealing and preaching the true faith. The two 
chief disciples of Chaitanya also, Advaito (-n 
Advaitiinnnda) and Nityfinanda,_ to whom ho en 
trusted the general ov’ersight of his adherents, wero 
recipients to a less degree of the jiower and presence 
of the god ; and in later beliet they formed, ■^tn 
the founder himself, a kind of triad, to whom 
relirions worship was paid. 
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Partly -with the view, it is believed, of winning 
over those who had been attracted by the teaching 
of Buddhism, as well as those to whom the grosser 
forms of the popular Hinduism were repellent, 
Chaitanya laid stress upon the doctrine of ahimsd, 
the duty of avoiding by all means injury to any 
living thing ; and enjoined equal regard and treat- 
ment for all men, irrespective of birth. In thus 
ignoring caste, he followed on the lines of other 
Hindu reformers, who had found in the doctrine of 
the equality of all men their most powerful weapon 
against the established social order, and the most 
attractive and persuasive appeal it was in their 
power to make to the middle and lower classes of 
their fellow-countrymen. A saying of Chaitanya 
is quoted : ‘ The mercy of God regards neither 
tribe nor family.’* mthin the precincts of the 
temple of JagannSth at the present day no distinc- 
tion is made between high and low caste, and the 
food prepared is received and eaten by all at the 
season of the great festival. Elsewhere and at 
other times, amongst those who profess to he his 
followers, caste has re-asserted its sway, as under 
similar circumstances in India it has always 
succeeded in doing ; and the higher castes maintain 
their rigid exclusiveness and separation from the 
lower. 

The principle of hhalcti which Chaitanya thus 
expounded and enforced was held by him in common 
with many Vaishnavite teachers, who sought to 
promote a purer and more spiritual type of faith 
amongst the people j and with him also it possessed 
the same mystical significance as in the language 
and thought of others whose influence was more 
far-reaching than his seems ever to have become. 
Symbolically this doctrine was expressed by him 
under the figure of human love, the ardent attach- 
ment of a young man for the maiden on whom his 
affections are centred. So a man ought to love 
God, and to cling to Him with unalter^le persist- 
ence and loyalty. And the final end and goal for 
every worshipper was to lose his separate and in- 
diviaual existence in a mystical union with the 
Supreme. Chaitanya’s teaching apparently owed 
some of its characteristic features both of doctrine 
and practice to a Buddhism which, though decadent, 
still exercised a considerable influence in Bengal and 
the neighbo^ng districts. Essentially, however, it 
was the ancient Hindu mysticism, with its theistic 
inspiration and its emphasis on personal devotion 
—a form of religious faith and aspiration which 
has always proved itself strongly attractive to the 
more earnest and thoughtful Indian mind. 

The enthusiasm and popular character of the 
preaching^ of Chaitanya appear for the time to 
nave carried all before them, and the number of 
his followers rapidly increased. They were recruited 
mainly from the lower classes, for the Brahmans 
stood aloof from one the acceptance of whose 
doctrines implied the surrender of their ancient 
exclusive privileges. The successors of the founder 
maintained his propaganda, and organized a very 
considerable sect of his adherents, who were known 
by his name. Gradually, however, as has so 
frequently been the case with movements of Indian 
reform, their distinctive features of doctrine and 
observance became obscured, the surrounding social 
order proved too strong, and there was a general 
return to the forms of orthodox Vaishnavism. 
Statistics of their present numbers and strength do 
not seem to be available, and there is little or 
nothing to mark them off from other Hindus who 
hold a theistic faith and worship Vishnu in one or 
other of his forms. Nadiya is the headquarters of 
the sect, where the descendants of Nityananda 
r^ide, who are recognized as leaders, and invested 
with all spiritual authority. 

1 Ishvarasi/a krpa jatikulau na mene. 


Litbrattob.— of India Report, Calcutta, 1903, p. 361 
H. H. Wilson, Worke, ed. R. Rost, London, 1802-71, vol. L p 
162ff, ; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, p 
603 f.; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism* 
London, 1891, pp. 138-142, 476 ; A. Barth, Religions of India 2 
London, 1889, p. 232 f.; of. also G. A, Grierson, in JR AS 
1909, pp. 626 {., 642, and his art. Bhakti-Maroa in vol. li. p 
646. The chief original source for the life of Chaitanya is the 
Chaitanya Charitra of Brndavan Das, which is said to have 
been compiled from two narratives of his life as a householder 
and as a pilgrim and ascetic respectively, written by two of his 
immediate followers (see Wilson, loc. cit.). 

A. S. Geden. 

CHAITYA. — 1 . (Skr. chaitya, an adjectival 
form derived from cliitd, ‘ a funeral pile ’). — In 
accordance with its etymology, the word might 
denote originally anytliing connected with a 
funeral pile, e.jr. the tumulus raised over the 
ashes of the dead person, or a tree marking the 
spot. Such seems to have been its earliest use in 
Indian literature, whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
or Jain; but, as the custom of erecting monu- 
ments over the ashes or over the relics of departed 
saints prevailed chiefly among the Buddhists and 
the Jains, the word (or one of the Prakrit equiva- 
lents, Pali chetiya, etc.) is especially characteristic 
of their literature. In this sense it is practically 
synonymous with stupa, ‘ tope,’ in India (though 
stupa is rather the architectural, and chaitya the 
religious, term), and has various equivalents in 
the countries of Asia to which the custom ex- 


tended with the spread of Buddhism, e.g. dagaba 
(Skr. dhatu-garbha) in Ceylon, chorten or dungten 
in Tibet, etc. At a later period chaitya was used 
more generally to denote any shrine, reliquary, 
or sacred tree. This is clear not only from the 
references in the literature, hut also from the 
express statement in a Skr. dictionary of syno- 
nyms, the Vi&vaprabaia of Maheivara Kavi (A.D. 
1111), quoted by the commentator Mallinatba 
(14thcent.A.D.) on Kalidasa’s ilfayAacfuia, verse 23. 

In modern archasological works the term chaitya 
is sometimes applied generally to any Buddhist 
or Jain temple, and sometimes particularly to a 
special form of Buddhist architecture, the ‘ chaitya 
hall,’ of which many examples are found in India. 
This is normally a rock-hewn cave, which was 
originally ceiled and lined with wood, the earlier 
caves even imitating, in their sides, the inward 
slant of wooden pillars designed to meet the 
thrust of the wooden roof (a good example is 
the Bhaja Cave, in the Bombay Presidency). In 
the Karli Cave, 4 miles north of the Bhaja Cave, 
the ‘ chaitya hall ’ reaches its acme. Here we find 
a cave 126 ft. deep and 45 ft. 7 in. wide, rvith a 
central aisle 25 ft. 7 in. -wide, and two side aisles 
each 10 ft. wide, including the pillars. This 
pUlarcd nave forms the approach to the chaitya 
proper, which occupies a position under the semi- 
dome of the apse of the cave closely corresponding 
to that of the altar in a Christian church ; and tlie 
resemblance of the entire structure to the basilica 
has often been noted. In this last sense, therefore, 
the chaitya is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the stupa, or dome-shaped structure developed 
from tlie tumulus or relic-mound, with which it 
was originally identified, and, on the other, from 
the vihara, or monastic dwelling-place, which was 
often also a rock-hewn cave. 


Litkrature.— Wilson, Ariana Antigua, jMndou, 1841 ; 
umonf. Introd. d rhist. du Iniddhisine indien, Pons, 1844 ; 
bhtlingk and Roth, Sansirit-Wbrierbuch, St. Petersburg, 
i55-76, «.». ■ Chaitya ' ; Hodgson, Rssays on the Languages, 
iUrature,ete.,of Kepal and Tibet, London, 1874 ; Fergnsson, 
'ist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ch. v., London, 1876 ; 
iladdell. The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895 ; Macdonell, 
our. of Roy, Soc. of Arts, Ivii. [1908-09] 316 ff. 

2 . (Skr. chaitya from chiti, ‘mind,’ ‘soul’).— 
L philosophical term denoting the individual soul 
s distinguished from the world-soul (cf. Bhdga- 
ata-Purana, HI. xxvi. 61, etc.). 

E. J. Bapson. 
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CHAKRAVARTIN.— This Skr. word means 
Miniversal monarch.’ It is of considerable im- 
portance in Buddhism (cf. art. Blest, Abode of 
THE [Buddhist]) and Jainism, as well as, though 
in a less degree, in the legendary history of the 
Brahmans. The term has been variously explained ; 
Senart* has used it in support of his famous solar 
cheory of Buddha. It may be premised that the 
two parts of the word ckahTa-vartin are very 
common words in Sanskrit. Chakra (/oiAos) ori- 
ginally means a wheel or a circle, then a disk, 
a discus (especially that of Visnu) ; and it has also 
a number of secondary meanings, such as * multi- 
tude,’ ‘ troop,’ ‘ army,’ etc. Vartin, usually found 
at the end of compounds, means ‘abiding in.’ But 
what the etymological meaning of the compound 
originally was is anything but clear ; and difJerent 
scholars have advanced various opinions regarding 
it. It will therefore be expedient to reserve the 
discussion of this point till the end of the article, 
when we have become ac(juainted with the actual 
use of the word in the various phases of its history. 

The idea of a universal monarch, of a paramount 
flotrtXeiis paatKiuv, is very ancient in India. Famous 
kings of old are said, after their anointing, to have 
conquered the earth and then to have offered the 
aiyamedha, or home-sacrifice (Aitareva Brdhmana, 
viii. 21-23). A king who is acknowledged by the 
other kings as lord paramount is, in ancient litera- 
ture, called a saihrdj. The word ' Clialcravartin ’ 
first occurs in the Maitrdyana Upanisad, a late, 
if not apocryphal, work. In i. 4 great warriors 
(lit. ' aTcherB,mahddhanurdh.aras) are mentioned, 

‘ some of whom were Chakra vartins ’ ; and fifteen 
of them are named — Sudyumna and others, most 
of whom are known from the Epics and the 
Puranas. After them the Upanisad mentions 
‘ the kings, Marutta, Bharata,’ etc. ; and, though 
they are not called Chakravartins, those named 
are known as such in epic legends. The Upani- 
§ad continues: ‘There are others higher still— 
Gandharvas, Asuras,’ etc. It is evident from this 
sequence tliat the Chakravartin is here regarded as 
a human being, and in rank inferior to demi-gods. 

Next we meet ivith the word in epic literature, 
not yet, however, in the Bdmdyana.^ Nor is the 
title ‘Chakravartin’ given to any hero of the 
Mahdbhdrata proper; it is in episodes of the 
great epic, which have the same character as the 
Puranas, that we meet with Chakravartins, e.g. 
Bharata, the son of Dusyanto and Sakuntala, 
after whom jBAamtamrsa is believed to be named ; 
Mandhatr, and Marutta. Once (xii. 27, 10) chakra- 
vartin means only a ‘mighty king,’ just as in the 
Maitrdyana Upanisad ; but in the remaining pass- 
ages it has the technical meaning * universal mon- 
arch.’ In i. 73. 30 (cf. 74. 124)* it is said of the 
Chakravartin Bharata that his wheel met with no 
obstacle when he went to war uith his enemies. 
This is apparently the proper interpretation of 
the term chakra-vartin, for it is also repeated by 
Kalidasa [Sakuntala, vii. 122). 

In the Puranas we meet with some more Chakra- 
vartins, but hot -with a fixed list of them. The 
most prominent is Prthu Vainya, who first settled 
the earth, called after him Frthivi ; of him it is 
said in the Vipiii Purdna (i. 13. 46) that Brahma 
saw in his hand the discus (chaJera), the sign of 
Visnu, as it is msible in the hand of every Chakra- 
vartin, ‘one whose power is inidncible ev'en by the 
gods.’ But in the Bhdgavata Purdna (iv. 15, 16) 

^ Efsai tur la Ui^ende dti Buddha Tar\i, 

- At least there Is no reference to the Hdtndvava In me 
Petersburp Dictionary t.r. * Chakravartin,’ and ‘ Chakravartin ' 
certainly does not occur in the 2nd and Srd books, since the 
word is not found 01000? the compounds contained in them 
t«ee Klrfel, Deilrage rur Gcsch. der B ominaliompcntion, Bonn, 
IBOS, p. 20). 

a Similarly itdrta^<}eya Purdc-a, exxx. t 


Visnu presents Prthu with the discus sudarlana 
at his coronation, while other gods al.so give him 
precious things. The latter are partly identical 
with some of the fourteen mahdratnas, which, 
according to the Bhdgavata Purdna (ix. 23, 31), 
Avero in the possession of the Chalo-avartin ^nsa- 
bindu. In commenting on this passage, Sridliara 
quotes a verse from the Mdrkangeya Purdna (not 
verified in the printed text), in winch the fourteen 
mahdratnas are thus enumerated ; ‘ elephant, 
horse, car, Avife, arroAv, treasure, AATeath, garment, 
tree, javelin, noose, jewel, parasol, and vimdna.' 

Classical Avriters use chakravartin in its primary 
meaning of ‘ universal monarch,’ as Avell as in its 
secondary meaning, Avliich denotes the most pro- 
minent member of a class, similarly to, but not so 
commonly as, indra, raja, Hromani, etc. 

Thus Ave see that in Brahmanical literature the 
Avord chakravartin originally denoted a famous 
chief or king of great poAver, then a universal 
monarch, AA-hile in late Puranas some faWlous 
attributes are added to this meaning. 

In the old popular literature Avhich Avas collected 
in the Brhatkafhd, and is knoAvn to us from San- 
skrit works based on this lost compilation, the 
dignity of a Chakravartin is also attributed to 
the Vidyadharas, or fairies.* The liero of the 
work just named. King Naravahanadatta, became 
Chakravartin of the Vidyildbaras, and came into 
possession of the seven rainas: elephant, sAvord, 
moonlight, Avife, the destroying charm, the lake, 
and the sandal-wood tree.* In another version* 

1 the list is: flag, parasol, moon (sudhdbimba), sAvord, 
i elephant, horse, and rod. The two lists vary con- 
siderably, but they agree in this, that the chakra 
is not among the ratnas of the Chakravartin. 

With the Buddhists and the Jainas the Chakra- 
vartin r^resents the highest temporal poAver, just 
as the Buddha or Jina represents the highest 
spiritual poAver. If Gautama had not become a 
Buddha, he wofffd have become a Chakravartin, 
and a Buddha as well ns a Chakravartin has 
the thirty-two marks [laksana) of a great man 
(mahdpuruqa) and the eighty minor marks.^ Simi- 
larly, the same fourteen great dreams Avhich the 
mother of an Arhat (Tirthakara) sees announpe 
also the conception of a Chakravartin.* It Avill 
therefore readily be understood that a Chakra- 
vartin is, in the popular imagination of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, lifted high above the 
leA'el of common men, and verges on the Divine. 
His most prominent attribute is the chakra, Avheel, 
or discus, AA’hich precedes him through the air on 
his conquest of the world. With the Jainas, 
therefore, chakradhara and chakrin, ‘ possessor of 
the chakra,’ have become synonyms of chakra- 
vartin.’^ The ideas of the Buddhists concerning 
the miraculous chakra, and the part it plays in the 
success of the ChakraA’artin, are Avell illustrated in 
a passage occurring in several Pfili sUtras (see SBE 
xi. 251 li’.), and in the Lalitavistara, We subjoin 
the tr. from the latter (Bibliotheca Indica, p. 33 f.) : 

• That aneinted Kpitriya kin?, who is Innu?urat«l (astin? on 
the fifteenth day of the moon, seated In the highest apartment 
of his palace, surrounded by female apartments— for him doUi 
themichty and suspicious wheel appear in Hie cast: a wheel 
comprising a thousand radii, complete with tyre and nave, 
omamentM with gold works, of the height of seven p'lm 
visible from the recesses of the zenana, and worthy ol a Cliakra- 


I The notions prevailin? in this popular literature of romantic 
epics and fairy tales are adopted also In Ic?endarv n’orki or the 
Jainas, the oldest of which, the Padmu-ehanta, by A imalasurl, 
claims to have been composed atioul the hcffinnlm: 0! our e^ 
Hence the Jainas, too, have Chakravartins of tiie A idyadbaras, 
besides hnman Chakravartins, naraeliahratortinai. 
i KathdsariUdgara, clx. 19(1. 
s Bl'hattathdmanjari, p. 

_aSee f °^^~<_ra, { 70 IXfiA rot ^I. p. 21CB 


a/ t'iht Katparuira quoltii 

prcwKJin? not«. 
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vartS r515. . . . Now, when the mighty wheel doth appear, an 
anointed Kfatrlyaking, kneeling on his right knee, and lowering 
one of his shoulders, should bold forth his right hand and, 
praying for the Chakraratna, thus repeat: “ Conduct, O Lord, 
this precious wheel through virtue, and not through vice 1 " 

When the majestic wheel, on being thus addressed by an 
anointed Kfatriya king, proceeds in its aerial course towards 
the east for the promotion of prosperity, the Chakravarti rSja 
follows it with all his army, and, wherever it halla, there he 
likewise halts \rilh all his forces. Thereupon ail the provincial 
rajas of the east receive him with oEFerings of silver-dust in 
golden vessels, or of gold-dust in vessels of silver, saying, 
“ Hail, O Ueva ! thou art welcome ; all these are thine-^this 
rich, extensive, prosperous, flourishing, beautiful, and populous 
kingdom : thou hast, conquering, earned it : may it ever con- 
tinue thine 1 ” The anointed Kjatriya king and lord should 
then thus address the provincial chiefs : " Virtuously rule ye 
these provinces, destroy not life, nor resume what has been 
given. Act not fraudulently through temptation ; nor utter 
what is false. It is sinful to conquer him who sues for mercy, 
therefore do it not ; nor do j-e approve of the vicious 1 ” Thus, 
when an anointed K^alrlya king has conquered the east, bathing 
in the eastern sea, he crosses the same. When the wheel, 
having crossed the eastern sea, proceeds southward through 
the atmosphere, he follows it with his army, and, like unto the 
east, conquers the south ; and, as the south, so does he conquer 
the west and the north ; then, bathing in the northern sea, 
returns through the atmosphere to his metropolis, and sits an 
invincible monarch in the inner recesses of his palace. Thus 
does a Chakravarti rajk acquire the diabraratna, or the jewel 
of a wheel.' 

In the same way the Chakravartin attains to 
the six remaining ratnas, for their number is 
seven, viz. the mephant, the horse, the jewel 
(which changes night into day), the wife, the 
steward, and the general. 

The Chakravartin of the Jainas resembles, in 
all essential features, the Chakravartin of the 
Buddhists. At the moment when the predestined 
person is to acquire the dignity of a Chakra- 
vartin, the miraculous chakra appears and com- 
pletes his victory. There were 12 Chakravartins 
in the present age of the worid — Bharata, Sagara, 
Maghavan, Sanatkumara, Santi, Kunthu, Ara 
(the last three afterwards became Tlrthakaras), 
SuhhQma, Padma, Hari§ena, Jaya, and Brahma- 
datta. These 12 Chakravartins, together with 
the 24 Tlrthakaras, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas, make up the 63 Salaka- 
purusas, or great persons of Jain hagiology, ivhose 
lives and deeds nave been described by Hema- 
chandra in the Tri§astUalakapurusacharita. In 
bk. i. ch. 4 of that work the first Chakravartin’s 
conquest of our part of the earth, called after him 
Bharatavarsa, is described at great length. Pre- 
ceded by the chakra, Bharata subjects all kings, 
and even the Vidyfidharas acknowledge his su- 
premacy. _ He is accompanied by some ratnas, 
and acquires some more during nis progress, so 
that their whole number amounts to fourteen, viz. 
chakra, parasol, sword, rod, coivrie, piece of 
leather, jewel, the nine treasures, general, steward, 
purohita (‘household priest’), arwitect, elephant, 
and horse. In addition to these 14 ratnas he gains 
a fifteenth, the stnratna, his wife. 

The greater number of these ratnas are the 
usual perquisites of kings, in the highest degree 
of perfection ; four, however, seem to have been 
adopted from mythology,* viz. the coivrie (^:aiini) 
and the jewel, whose functions resemble those of 
the moon and the sun, the piece of leather or hide,^ 
which stretches over rivers and straits in order to 
give a passage to the army, and, of course, the 
chakra. 

The possession of the miraculous chakra gives 
a kind of mythological stamp to the legendary 
Chakravartin of the Buddliists and Jainas, and 
makes him appear in the light of a solar hero. 
Yet it may be doubted whether this was already 
the case in early Buddhism. There is the phrase 

1 Senart (op. eit, p. 14 fl.) assigns a mythological origin to all 
the seven ratnas ; bis reasoning, however, does not seem con- 
vincing, especially if we take into consideration the lists of 
ratnas mentioned above, from which the chakra is absent. 

* In popular talcs King Vlkram&dityn has a miraculous hide, 
on which he and his army fly through the air. 
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dhammachakkam pavattitam, used to denote the 
inauguration of the ' reign of religion,’ which is 
further described as ‘ that wheel which not by 
any Samana or Brahman, not by any god, not by 
any Brahma or Mara, not by any one in the 
universe, can ever be turned back.’* The idea on 
which this expression is based is veiy much like 
that noticed above as occurring in the Mahabharata, 
etc.,_according to which the wheel of the Chakra- 
vartin meets_ with no hindrance. If, therefore, in 
later Buddhist lyorks the Chakravartin is repre- 
sented as a semi-mythological person, who might 
be mistaken for a sun-god in disguise, there must 
have been some cause at work to bring about this 
new development. And this cause is easy to 
guess. The first part of the compound word 
ciMkra-vartin being popularly referred to the 
discus of Vi^nu, the symbol of the sun, the 
Chakravartin assumed, in popular imagination, 
some traits which properly Delong to the Divine 
wielder of the chakra. Such an apotheosis of the 
king is quite natural to primitive peoples, who 
look on tiieir kings as descendants, or representa- 
tives, of the sun, whether they be Pharaohs, or 
Incas, or members of the Suryavamte,. And the 
august character of the Chalo-avartin was still 
more exalted, since he and a Buddha or a 
Tirthakara were placed on parallel lines by the 
Buddhists and Jainas. Therefore the Chakra- 
vartin may be said to share in the majesty of the 
sun-god, but it would be the reverse of the truth to 
say that he is but a humanized solar deity. 

It remains for ns to discuss the etymology of 
the word chakravartin. According to Wilson,® it 
means grammatically, ' he who abides in [vartate], 
or rules over, an extensive territory called a 
chakra.’ Kem* takes vartin to mean vartayati 
(‘who rules’). But in all other compounds vartin 
has the force of vartate, not of vartayati, so that 
Wilson’s etymology seems preferable. But the 
meaning Wilson gives to chakra is not found in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, though it is mentioned 
by native lexicographers. If we take chahra in 
ite original sense of ‘circle,’ we can explain the 
meaning of the compound by reference to the 
political term mandala.* In the Nitii^tra, or 
science of politics, a valiant king (the vijigt^i) is 
considered in his relation to his neighbours ; usually 
twelve kings form a mandala, a political sphere or 
circle (of neighbours). The vijigifu is that king 
who strives to gain the supremacy in the mandala, 
and he is praised if 'visuddhe mandale charan,’ 
i.e. ‘if he wMks in a pure circle.’® This seems to 
be the notion which gave rise to the idea and 
expression of Chakravartin. He is the vijigipi on 
the grandest scale: his mandala is the whole 
earth. The word ma^dala-vartin is used in the 
Bhagavata Purana (vi. 3, 6) to denote a king 
subordinate to a paramount lord such as a Chakra- 
vartin. Another etymology has been proposed by 
Senart:* chakravartin is one who owns a chakra- 
vala ; for he derives chakravala from chakravarta. 
But the latter word is not found in Sanskrit or in 
the Prakrits ; and, even if it did exist, linguistic 
reasons make it impossible to derive chakravala 
from it. 

LrrskATTOB. — ^Thla la aufllclentlr indicated in the articie. 

H. Jacobi. 

CHALD/EANS.— See Babylonians and As- 
SYKIANS, DmNATION, MAGIC. 

CHALDiEAN CHRISTIANS. — See Nes- 
tokians. 

iSCNxi. 15S. 

2 Ti’niu Pwrapa, ed. Hall, 1 . 183 note 1. 

s [iff Buddhismtu, Lelpog, 1852-84, 1, 27 note 

* Manu, >ii. 166 ff.; KlmandaW, vliL 20ff. 

* Kamandaki, rill. 2. 

0 Op, cit, p. & 
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CHALMERS. — The Presbyterian Churches are 
notable for the high average of intellectual attain- 
ment r^ched by tiieir ministers. They encourage 
the ordinary man to stir up and make the most of 
the gifts that are in him. But they do not offer 
the same opportunities to men of exceptional 
talent. _ Although not a few have left Scotland 
from time to time to take high place and exercise 
wide influence in other Churches, the number of 
outstanding personalities in tlie Church at home 
has been few. One of them, however, is Dr. 
Chalmers. 

I. Life and Work. — Thomas Chalmers was bom 
at Anstruther, in Fife, on Friday, 17th Mareh 1780, 
the sixth of fourteen children or John Chalmers, a 
general merchant there. From the tender mercies 
of a nurse, whose cruelty and deceitfulness haunted 
his memory through life, he was sent to the Parish 
School, wnere he was well flogged but learned 
little. In November 1791, though not yet twelve 
years of age, he matriculated as an Arts student 
in the United College of St. Andrews. 

(1) S(. Andrews and Kilmany . — The first two 
sessions were wasted. But in the third session, 
under the influence of Dr. James Brown, the 
assistant professor of mathematics, Chalmers came 
to life intellectually. At once the lad set himself 
to recover lost time. He could not mrite, he could 
not Bpell,_he knew no grammar, he was ignorant 
of the existence of English composition. But in 
two years he mastered these elementary things 
and made much progress in the study of mathe- 
matics. 

His Arts course was now over, and in 1795 he 
was enrolled as a student in Divinity. After the 
close of his Divinity course, throughout the whole 
of which his chief interest was mathematics, and 
after an unfortunate experience as private tutor, 
he was appointed assistant to the professor of 
mathematics in the University. In this position 
he was too successful. The Chair was held by an 
invalid, who disapproved of his assistant’s vivid 
illustrations, and perliaps resented his popularity. 
He decided not to re-appoint him, and unfortun- 
ately suggested that he was inefficient. Chalmers 
returned to St. Andrews the following session, 
opened rival classes, and, after much flutter, 
compelled recognition both of his ability and of his 
sincerity. At the end of two sessions his classes 
were discontinued. But he had proved himself a 
force to be reckoned with. 

During these two sessions, Chalmers was also 
acting as minister of the parish of Kilmany. He 
had been presented to this parish, distant a few 
miles from St. Andrews, by the professors of the 
University, and had been ordained on the 12th of 
May 1803. He afterwards disapproved of ‘ plural- 
ities,' and fought a strenuous battle against them. 
But meantime he had no difficulty in combining 
the professorship with the pastorate. One of his 
parishioners, who often called at the_ Manse, said 
one day, ‘ I find you aye busy, sir, ivith one thing 
or another, but, come when I may, I never find you 
at your studies for the Sabbath,’ His answer was, 

‘ Oh, an hour or two on the Saturday evening is 
quite enough for that.’ But the day was not far 
off when he entered in his journal, ‘ 1 mean to give 
my main strength this year to the composition of 
sermons.’ And then the same visitor said, ‘I 
come in now, sir, but I find you aye at 7°^ Bible. 

There was some physical weakness in the Chajmers 
family. Several of Ins brothers and sisters died in 
early life. In the year 1809, Chalmers himself had 
a severe illness and believed that ho would not 
recover. The contrast between the insignificance 
of time and the magnitude of eternity was strongly 
Impressed upon his mind. He read Pascal a 
Thoughts. Pascal also had once been devoted to 


the study of mathematics, and after iUness had 
entered upon an experience which made spiritual 
things of more importance to him than things 
intellectual. A similar change came over Chalmers. 
It was again a new birth, as unmistakable os the 
birth of the intellect had been. It did not involve 
the despising or disuse of any of his intellectual 
faculties, any more than the intellectual birth had 
carried ivith it the loss of his physical faculties. 
Bat bom. this time till the end of Ids life the 
physical and the intellectual were made to serve 
the ends of the spiritual. 

Chalmers did not find God at this crisis. During 
the years of his study of Divinity in St. Andrews 
he was ‘possessed, ’ as he says in one of his letters, 

‘ with a sense of His greatness and His power, and 
His pervading agencj' ’ (Memoirs, i. 17). What he 
now found was tliat he belonged to God, and that 
it was his duty to yield Him unremitting obedience 
(ib, i. 163). He accordingly entered upon a period 
in which he stood sentinel over himself, and re- 
corded every lapse from his standard of righteous- 
ness, mercilessly, in a private journal. This 
continued for a year. But he ‘got little satisfac- 
tion, and felt no repose’ (ib. i. 186). Rending 
Wilberforce’s View of Christianity, he came to see 
that ‘ the Saviour had already and completely done 
for him what, with so much strenuousness, but 
with so little success, he had been striving to do for 
himself’ (ib. i. 188). He ‘committed all to the 
sufficiency of Christ his Saviour.’ He found 
‘peace and joy in believing' (ib. i. M7 ; italics his 
own). 

A vehement preacher always, Chalmers now 
preached with power. ‘ The first effect, indeed, of 
the great spiritual change,’ says his biographer, 
‘was to chasten rather than to stimulate the 
vehemence of his delivery in the pulpit.’ But 
there was a new note of earnestness. ‘ Entreaties 
that every sinner he spoke to should come to Christ 
just as he was, and “bury all his fears in the 
sufficiency of the great atonement,” were reiterated 
on each succeeding Sabbath, presented in all 
possible forms, and delivered in ^ different kinds 
of tones and of attitudes. He would desert for a 
minute or two his manuscript, that with greater 
directness and familiarityof phrase, greater pointed- 
ness andjpersonality of application, he might urge 
upon their acceptance the gospel invitation ’ (ib. j. 
420). And the pulpit appeal was supported by his 
work in the pansh. The regular visitation, which 
had formerly occupied three weeks, now extended 
over the whole year ; district services were held ; 
a class was opened for the religious instruction of 
the young. Nor was his zeal confined to the parish. 
After a speech in the General Assembly of 1814— 
a speech, by the way, against ‘pluralities’— the 
minister of the parish of Linton wrote approvingly 
of ‘ the wonderful display of talents ’ made by tlie 
minister of Kilmany, but disapprovingly of his 
interest in Missionaiy and Bible Societies: ‘For 
my own part,’ he saief, ‘ I have never yet seen any 
proper call to us for engaging in the measures of 
these Societies, and such is the feeling of this part 
of the country with a very few exceptions ’ (to, i. 
403). , „ 

(2) Glasgow. — In 1814 the pulpit of the Tron 
Church in Glasgow fell v'acant, and Chalmers was 
named as a candidate. The Magistrates, to whom 
tlie appointment belonged, were divided. *' 

keen struggle Chalmers was elected. The objection 
of the opposing party was that Chalmcrf' seemed 
to them to be * mad.' It was not merely the vigour 
of his preaching that gave tliem tliis impression, 
it was also the substance of it. It was the encrCT 
and earnestness with which he advocated the 
doctrine of 'peace in fielieving. ’ But his [ireacmn/^ 
had irresistible attraction tor the people. The 
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Glasgow ministry began in a blaze of popularity. 
Nor had time or familiarity any influence in stay- 
ing the rush of hearers to the Tron Church or 
lessening the strain of their attention. There urere 
at this time eight ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in Glasgow, and it was the custom for 
them to preach, in turn, a special sermon in the 
Tron Church every Thursday forenoon. When 
Chalmers’ turn came — ‘to see a place of worship,’ 
says Dr. Wardlaw, ‘ crammed above and below, on 
a Thursday forenoon, during the busiest hours of 
the day, with fifteen or sixteen hundred hearers, 
and these of all descriptions of persons, in all 
descriptions of professional occupations, the busiest 
as well as those who had most leisure on their 
hands, those who had least to spare taking care so 
to arrange their business engagements previously 
as to make time for the purpose, all pouring in 
through the wide entrance at the side of the Tron 
steeple, half an hour before the time of service, to 
secure a seat, or content if too late for this to 
occupy, as many did, standing room — this was, 
indeea, a novel and strange sight’ (Memoirs, ii. 
149). 

It was at these Thursday forenoon services that 
the Astronomical Discourses were delivered, the 
most successful, when published, of Chalmers’ 
writings. That Chalmers was sensible of the 
flattery contained in crowds hurrying to hear these 
sermons, and in still greater multitudes rushing to 
read them, is evident from his journal. He was 
saved from vanity by the sincere searching of heart 
of which that journal is equally the evidence, and 
also by the abundance and irksomeness of his 
parochial and public duties. 

Chalmers carried out a rapid but regular and 
thorough visitation of his parish, divesting himself 
of the administration of its numerous chanties that 
his ministrations might be received at their own 
value. He divided the parish into forty districts, 
and placed a Sunday school in each district. He 
built day schools also, found teachers for them, 
and took upon himself the charge of providing the 
teachers’ smaries. He entertained an astonishing 
project of supporting the poor by means of voluntary 
contributions. And, when it proved impossible to 
carry out this scheme in the Tron parish owing to 
legal obstacles, a new parish was erected by the 
Town Council and a new church was buUt, to which 
Chalmers was presented. The new parish was 
named St. John^s. 

But the toil and trouble were nearly overwhelm- 
ing. In 1823 the offer was made to him of the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. He accepted it. And for a few, 
not wholly peaceful, years he returned to that city. 
Then came the resignation of the professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. On the 
31st of October 1827, Chalmers was unanimously 
elected by the Town Council and Magistrates, and 
the third and last period of his life began. He was 
in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

(3) Edinburgh. — Chalmers did not know that 
the call to Edinburgh was a call to lead the Church 
of Scotland throii^i one of the most momentous 
and harassing periods of its history. He had no 
desire for leadership, nor had he all the qualifica- 
tions for it. Not so ready as impulsive, he was 
never quite at home in Church courts ; and when 
the pressure of events compelled him at last to 
take part in the strife of parliamentaiy politics, 
he had no heart and little patience for it. In the 
General Assembly, Dr. Cook was always a match 
for him in tactics, although sc far behind in the 
grasp of great principles and the gift of popular 
appeal. And in Parliament, Lord Aberdeen, after 
some correspondence, felt himself strong enough 
to speak of Chalmers as ‘ a reverend gentleman, a 


great leader in the Assembly, who, having brought 
the Church into a state of jeopardy and peril, had 
left it to find its way out of the difficulty as well 
as it could.’ This was really, what in his private 
ioumal Chahners calls it, ‘a foul attack’; but if 
he had been more of a politician, Chalmers would 
have known that it was merely an incident in the 
game. 

By the Revolution Settlement of 1699 lay patron- 
age in the Church of Scotland was abolished. But 
it was restored by Bolingbroke in 1711. The 
restoration was unpopular. For some time patrons 
did not exercise their right, or acquiesced in their 
proposals being set aside. Then came what evan 
gelicals call ‘ the long reign of Moderatism.’ More 
and more the lay patron made his presentation, 
less and less the parishioners protested against it. 
But the harmony was not always admirable. In 
the year 1813 the Rev. William Ferrie, Professor 
of Civil History in the University of St. Andrews, 
was presented to the living of Kilconquhar. The 
Presbytery met to moderate in a call, but no 
signatures whatever were attached to it. It was 
afterwards explained that the parishioners con- 
curred in the settlement, and they apologized for 
not having attended to sign the call. The harmony 
was not always admirable, nor didit continue al ways 
to be harmony. Under the influence of that new 
spirit which was knomi by the name of Evangeli- 
calism, and the popularity of which was largely due 
to the preaching of men like Andrew Thomson in 
Edinburgh and Thomas Chalmers in Glasgow, the 
Church began to recognize again ber responsibilities 
and to reassert her rights in the choice of her 
ministers, or at least in the rejection of unfit 
presentees. In 1834 the General Assembly passed 
the Veto Act, enjoining Presbyteries to reject a 
presentee who had been disapproved of by a 
majority of the male heads of families, members 
of the vacant congregation and in full communion 
with the Church. But when the rejected presentee 
at Auchterarder appealed to the Court of Session, 
the Veto Act was practically declared to be ultra 
vires. And this judgment was upheld, on appeal, 
by the House of Lords. 

It was now a dispute between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical courts. Elsewhere the civil courts 
might have triumphed easily. But in Scotland the 
Church was responding more and more to that 
spirit to which Erastianism is anathema ; and her 
past, both in law and precedent, brought her 
ecrdiar strength. For one thing, she had always 
eld that evidence of a call to the ministry must 
precede ordination ; and this evidence had been 
found in tbe free choice or approval of a congrega- 
tion. It had accordingly been a law of the Church 
that ordination should not take place unless 
accompanied by induction. That is to say, a man 
could De ordained to the ministry (missionaries 
being of necessity excepted) only when he had 
received a call from some particular congregation, 
to the oversight of which he was thereupon 
inducted. 

But this was part of a larger princmle, the 
principle of Spiritual Independence. Spiritual 
Independence had been claimed by the Church of 
Scotland from the Reformation, and it had been 
legally affirmed by an Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1567. It had then become, as Chalmers 
says, ‘the great question between the Jameses and 
the Charleses on the one hand, and the Scottish 
people on the other, who called it the Headship 
of Christ — the term given to the principle when 
looked to in a religious light. But when looked to 
constitutionally, it is termed the final jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, or Church courts, in 
things sacred, as distinct from things civil ’ (Memoirs, 
iv. 592). But this principle of Spiritual Independ- 
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ence was now recognized only by a few individual 
members of the civil courts in Scotland, and it was 
scarcely even intelligible to an English court. Had 
it been simply a question between the patrons and 
the people, the will of the people would have 
prevailed, and probably without much trouble. 
But, when the majority in the Assembly had at last 
to appeal from the civil courts to Parliament, it 
became evident that a serious crisis was at hand. 
The Government, whether Whig or Tory, for it 
was never a question of party politics, failed to 
realize the OTavity of the situation, and refused 
relief. On Thursday the 18th of May 1843, four 
hundred and seventy ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, ivith the people who adhered to tliem, 
including all the missionaries abroad, left the 
Church, surrendering all the buildings and em- 
oluments, and formed the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

Chalmers’ life was nearly done. After the Dis- 
ruption he resigned his Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was appointed Principal and 
Primarius Professor of Divinity in the New College. 
On the evening of the 30th of May 1847 he asked 
a friend to conduct family worship, saying, ' I 
expect to give worship to-morrow morning.’ In 
the morning he was found to be dead. 

2 . Religious and ethical influence. — The author 
is for subsequent generations ; the orator is for his 
own. Chalmers was an orator. He wrote what 
he preached, and his ivritings were published in 
many volumes, but they have not continued to be ! 
read — not even the Astronomical Sermons, though 
they ran a race ivith Scott’s Tales of my Landlord, 
published in the same year, nor thQ Bridgewater 
Treatise, though two editions of 1600 copies each 
were disposed of as soon as published. Chalmers 
was an orator, and captured his audience by his 
manner as well as by his meaning. 

A literary criHo who listened to him says, * Of all human com- 
TOsitlons there is none surely which loses so much as a sermon 
does when it Is made to address itself to the eye of a solitary 
student in his closet and not to the thrilling ears of n mig:hty 
mingled congregation, through the very voice which nature lias 
enriched with notes more expressive than words can ever be of 
the meanings and feelings of Its author. Neil tier, perhaps, did 
the world over possess any orator whose miniileil jiectiliarities 
of gesture and voice have more power in increasing the eHect 
of what he says— whose delivery, in other words, is the first, 
and the second, and the third excellence of his oratory— more 
truly than is that of Dr. Ohalmers ’ {Peter’i Letter! to hii Kim- 
1810, ill. 207). 

But Chalmers was an orator because be yvas a 
preacher. He himself was heartily persuaded of 
ilie truth of that wliich he delivered so well. He 
preached a conviction which had been in his own 
experience at once a deliverance and a great uplift, 
and be believed that by responding to it other men 
would pass through the same experience. It was, 
in his own words, the conviction of ‘ the futility of 
resting a man’s hope of salvation upon mere obedi- 
ence; that there is no confidence but in Christ; that 
the best security, in fact, for the performance of 
our duties is that faith which worketh by love, and 
■which, under the blessing of God, -will carry us to 
a lieigiit of moral excellence that a mere principle 
of duty, checked and disappointed as it must often 
be in its efforts after an unattainable perfection, 
could never have reached ’ (Jotimal, 7th Jan. 1811 : 
Memoirs, i. 200). This was the substance, as it 
was the strength, of all his preaching. To the 
effective delivery of it he brought togetlier all his 
gifts. For, although he always rejected the use 
of pious hut empty phrases, and stoutly protested 
when men spoke of receii'ing calls which they gave 
themselves no trouble to obey, he never faltered 
in the belief that this was the work he had been 
sent to do, and ivith perfect sincerity could have 
used the language of JPaul, ‘Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not tlie gospel.’ Tims he became perhaps 


the strongest single influence in that movement 
which gave the evangelical party a majority at 
iMt in the General Assembly, which in course of 
time abolished lay patronage, and liberated the 
religious thought of Scotland from the dictation of 
external authority in any form. After Chalmer-s 
came Rainy, hut also Robertson Smith ; the Free 
Church and also the free spirit. 

The two chief practical interests of Chalmers’ 
life were Church extension and the voluntary 
support of the poor. The need of Church extension 
had become very great. During a period of nearly 
one hundred yeai-s, while the population had more 
than quadrupled, only two neiv city churches had 
been built in Glasgow. Secessions had been taking 
place from the Church of Scotland, and they had 
done not a little to arrest the evil. But Chalmers 
was convinced that the remedy was to be found in 
the right use of the parochial system. In 1836 he 
organized meetings throughout the country ; and 
he was able to report to the General Assembly of 
1833 that nearly two hundred new churches nad 
been built. In 1841 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the twentieth new church completed in 
Glasgow alone. 

The voluntary support of the poor was the 
reduction to practice of the lifelong study ol 
Political Economy, to which Chalmers gave Iiim- 
self with characteristic enthusiasm. In Kilmany 
he carried out successfully a scheme of voluntar}’ 
support ; and, after some experience of the position 
in Glasgow, he persuaded the Magistrates to 
separate the parish of St. John’s, chiefly for the 
purpose of enabling him to try the same method 
there. Again he was successful. By dividing the 
parish into districts, and appointing over each 
district reliable and unpaid assistants, who in- 
vestigated each case on the spot, he supported the 
poor of this Glasgow parisli with its ten thousand 
inhabitants and more than its fair share of destitu- 
tion, out of the voluntary contributions made at 
his own church door. It was something more than 
an experiment. It encouraged the nch to give 
willingly, the poor to receive only of necessity. 
And it will always remain ns an answer to those 
who doubt the possibilities awaiting the practice 
of social Christianity, 

Literatcrk. — IT orJtj, 25 voI«., Glasgow, 1838-12 ; Poithumoui 
Worts, ed. \V. Hanna, 9 vols., Edin. 1847-19; W. Hanna, 
itemoirs of the Life and WritinffS of Thomas Chalmers, 4 role., 
Edin. 1850-52(8 great biography); J. J. Gurney, Chalmerianit : 
Collotpiies with Chalmers, Bdin. 1853; D. fraser, Thomnt 
Chalmers, bond. 1881 ; J. Brown, IJorce Subseeirait^, 2tid «er.. 
Edin. 1881, p. Ill : T. Brown, Annals of the Disruption, Blin. 
ISSl; Mrs. Olipnant, Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, Philo- 
sopher, statesman, bond. 1893; W. (5. Blaikie, Thamat 
Chalmers, ' Famous Scots,’ Edin. 1890; N. Masterman, Chatmsrs 
on Charity, a Selection of Passages, Ixind. 1900 ; A. CampbeU 
Flaser, Biographic Philosophiea, bond. 1904. 

James Hastings. 

CHAMS. — The Chams, the lost remnants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Champa* in Indo-Chinn, 
to-day form a population of only about 130,000 
persons. They are settled partly in Annam, in 
some valleys of Blnh-thunn, where they number 
80 villages and somewhat over 30,000 souls ; partjj' 
in Cambodia, where they arc nearlv 00,000 in 
number ; partly in Cochin-China (in Chan-dfle and 
Tfty-ninh) ; and lastly, in Siam. 

I. Origin.— The origin ot th* Chams has given rise to several 
hypotheses. At ons time they were thought to b* sprung from 
a mixture of natives and Hindu emigrant*;; at another, to have 
come from Java. It Is now admiltra that they belong to the 
llalayo-Polynesian race, whose origin, according to Kern, must 


I ChampioccursalsoInthcfoUowingforms: Chamba.Ciamha, 
Ciampa, Csiampa, Clfamba, Dsiamia, Dtiampa, Jampa, 
Kiampa, Tehiampa, Tjampa, Ttehiampa, Tsiampa.Tsjiampaa, 
etc. The word ehamp/l In Sanskrit is the name of a tree an<l s 
flower iSlichetia champaea, h.). OUier forms of word 
Cham are : Cam, Com, Chdm, Chim, Kiam, Tehame, ThiAnv 
jjam, Tjame, Tseham, Tsiam, etc. The form employed Inttiu 
art. Is the Sanskrit slightly modified. 
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be looked for, not in Malaj-siik or the Indian Archipelaf^o, bat 
In Indo-China on the borders of what Is now called Annam, 
where the kingdom of Champs flourished in bygone days, and 
where the last of the Chams ^11 linger. 

X, History.— The Chams were one of the great powers of 
Indo-China. Their kingdom, although it is impossible to fix 
its limits clearly, seems to hare comprised Cochin-China, the 
whole of Annam, and part of Cambodia. About the 2nd cent. 
A.n., as the inscription of Kha-trang attests, it was formidable ; 
even in the ISth cent. Marco Polo was strongly impressed by it. 
As early as the 14th cent. A.D., however, it was attacked by the 
Annamese, the vanguard of the Chinese power, who were to take 
a separate name in the 10th cent, b}' freeing themselves from 
China ; and in the south by the Cambodians. These two neigh- 
bouring powers gradually extended their territory, and always 
at the expense of Champa. In 1471, after several fierce struggles, 
Ohampi passed under the relentless control of Annam. At this 
time a great number of the Chams fled to Cambodia, where we 
find their descendants to-day. An even greater number were 
enslaved by the Annamese. There now remain on their native 
soil, between Phan-rang and I^a-trang, only a few miser- 
able relics of the race. They were governed nominally by their 
princes, but really by the Annamese mandarins, and existed in 
this condition down to the 19th cent., when the occupation by 
France, which they gladly welcomed, delivered them. 

3. Physical appearance and modes of life. — Ikom the point 
of view of physical type, the Chams are very clearly marked off 
from the races surrounding them. They are much taller than 
the Annamese, whose height seldom reaches 1 m. 69, while that 
of the Chams often attains to 1 m. 70. The men are sturdy, the 
women smaller and graceful. Their complexion varies from 
brown to a light brownish red. Iheir hands are not nearly so 
narrow as those of the Annamese. Their skin, very soft to the 
touch, is dull, except on the face, where it is often glossy. Their 
hair, very fine and brittle, and often wavy, varies from raven 
black to very dark chestnut. Both men and women wear it 
lon^ in the Annamese fashion, the women having it twisted up 
behind, the men covering it with a tarban or a knotted scarf. 
In Cambodia, however, the Chams have short hair like the 
Malaysians, and wear a little white fez (kapj/aji, cf. Mai. 

on their heads. The women cover their heads with 
a veil somewhat like a cowl (halafi). The Chams have well- 
proportioned heads, fine profiles, and faces of a broad rather 
than high tj-pe ; the nose Is not so broad at the root as that of 
the Annamese ; the eye is large and full, frank in look and 
colour ; the mouth is of average size, the lips of ordinary thick- 
ness. They are, in short, Asiatics whose ^ype resembles our 
own. The men wear a sarong and a sort of long tunic ; the 
women a skirt, white or with red stripes, and a dose-fitting 
tunic, nearly always green, cut to fit at the neck. They often 
adorn their ears with studs or precious metals. 

The Chams live grouped in communities or villages in the 
plains, sometimes on the banks of a large river, as is the case 
with those of Cochin-China and of Cambodia, and sometimes 
bp the sea-shore, os is often the case with those of Annam. i^e 
villages of the Chams of Annam are surroundrf by a strong 
palisade of dead wood, and mve a first impression of pardied- 
ness and bareness, due to ue absence of large trees in their 
endosure. The Chams believe that the shadow of trees over 
the house brings ill-luck. In Cambodia and in Cochin-China, 
where they live nearly always with the Malays, their vfllsges 
are endosed by a hedge of bamboos and prickly shrubs. The 
bouses of the Cbams_ of Annam are humble little huts of bamboo 
and mud, covered with rice-straw — they are not allowed to use 
nfpaA like the Malays — and built and grouped without regard 
to artistic taste. The Chams do not build their houses them- 
selves, but ^t the Annamese to do it for them. In Cambodia 
and in Cochin-China, where themannersofthe Chams have been 
aomewhat modified by contact with the Malays and the Khmkrs, 
their houses are built on piles, and are practically the same as 
those of their neighbours. 

Although strong in body, the Chams are very mild in dli- 
position. This imidness is accompanied by great indolence 
and a complete absence of initiative. They have neither com- 
merce nor industry; they weave some stuffs, but they do 
nothing else beyond cultivating rice, maize, a little cotton, and 
a few pea-nute (Aradinis fippogcea, L.), and rearing some 
buffaloes. Oxen and pigs are never seen among them, owing 
to religious objections. Goats, dogs, hens, and ducks are their 
only domestic animals. They can build fine light carts, which 
the Annamese come and buy from them. 

4. Ancient religions. — ^The epigraphy and icono- 
graphy of Caniboma provide us with fairly accurate 
and fall information^ on the religion of ancient 
Champii. That religion was Hindnism, that is to 
say, tne worship, exclusive or combined, of the 
three gods of the Indian Trimurii — Brahmd, Visnn, 
and Siva, — and of the iaJctis, or wives, of the last 
two — ^Laksmi and Uma. Buddhism also played 
a part, hut a much less extensive one, in the life 
of the Chams. 

Brahms, if wc may judge from the small number of Images 
and statues of him which have come down to us, does not seem 
to have been worshipped very fervently. He is called Chatur- 
mvijia, and is represented with four faces, only three of which 
are generally seen, as the figure has its hack leaning against 
something. 


Worshippers resort chiefly to Siva, whose cult is very ■wide- 
spread under the form of the liHga. Even to-day we find in 
uie_ ruins of several temples libation-tables, or tnrina-dro^i, on 
which the Uiiga was formerly set up and from which it has dis- 
appeared. All these liftgas have the usual form: they are 
cylinders of stone more or less rounded at the eni The temple 
of I>6 Klofi Garai at Phan-rang even contains a variety of lifiaa 
■with a face(mtiiftafinpa). In this mukhalii\ga the face, decked 
with the crown and ornaments belonging to the Cham kings 
appears to have been not Siva but the legendary king P6 Kloi. 
Garai, the_ founder of the temple and identified with Siva. 
Similarly, in the temple of P6 Home at Phan-ri, an engraved 
pillar shows us P6 HamS, one of the last kings of Champa, like- 
wise identified with Siva. The cnit ofSiva, however, was 
surpassed in importance by that of his (akti UmS. who became 
the great goddess of the Chams, under the names of Uma, 
Bhagavati, P6 Nagar (=P6 Ino Hogar, P5 Yau Ino Kogar, Yah 
Pu NogM) * the Lady of the kingdom,’ ‘ the holy Lady Mother 
of the kingdom.’ The greatest of the sanctuaries still standing, 
that of Nha-trang, was dedicated to her. 

Tfifcu and 1^ (akti Lak$mi, though not so extensively wor- 
shipped as Siva and P6 Ino Nogar, appear, nevertheless, 
to have held a place in the religion of the andent Chams 
superior to that of Brahma. This is attested by various statues, 
the best preserved of which, that at Bi6n-hoii (Cochin-China) 
has passed noivadays into the ranks of Annamese idols, and is 
situated in the pagoda of Biiu-sb'n, SOO miles N.W. of BiSn-hok. 
It represents the god seated ■with his legs bent under him, 
cro^wned with the tiara (mui-ufo), and decorated with bracelets ; 
he has lour arms, tbs two upper hands holding the conch and 
the discus, each of the two lower hands holding a dnh. Lakpni 
also Is represented on several monuments, holding what look 
like lotus-flowers in her hand, and seated under a canopy of 
nagas (serpents). 

Buddhism probably had very little Importance, Judging from 
the small number of its sanctuaries, the most famous of which 
seems to have been the cave of Phong-nha (Quang-hlnh), where 
the devotees used to go to buy day medallions exactly similar to 
the Buddhist seals found at Bodh-Gaya and at Sohnagat, several 
specimens of which are to he seen in the museum of the Ecole 
franoaised'Extreme-Orient at Hanoi As In Java and C^mbo^, 
the Buddhism was that of the ilahay&na. There still exist, as 
great witnesses to this religious past, the temples, which con- 
stitute the only specimens of Cham ar^ lecture yet discovered. 
The most harmonious and best situated, overlooking the sen, 
is the temple of Uma or P6In6 Nogar at Nha-trang; the best 
preserved Is that of P6 Klofi Garai ; the most extensive is the 
group of eight sanctuaries, which form a yeritable dty of 
religion, brought to light in the circus of My-s6n (Quang-nam) 
by the exerbon^of Parmentier and Carpeaux, the architect 
members of the Ecole franjaise d’Extrfime-Orient. All these 
traces of a lost art have been carefully stndied and dassilied, 
since 1899, by the efforts of this same Ecole, which desires to 
restore the most beautiful of them. These buildings, without 
having the gigantic appearance of the works of Khmer art, bear 
witness to real originality. Constructed nearly all on well- 
chosen sites, on the top of a hill, facing the east, and built of 
solid brick, they consist of a square tower or a series of sguare 
towers built very dosely together. Each tower contains a 
sanctuary in the form of a pjTamidal vault, furnished with a 
door opening out of a porch on one face, while the three other 
faces are decorated with false doors. All this forms a sort of 
ground floor that is surmounted by an upper storey set further 
back, which is an exact reproduction on a smaller scale of the 
first, and which continnes into a third and fourth stage of the 
same type, but growing smaller and smaller. The richness and 
variety of ornamentation slightly counteract this apparently 
intentional monotony. 


Islfim, tvliicli came much later, though tve cannot 
yet tell in xyhat era, has left no monuments. 

$. Present-day religions. — ^The religion of the 
Chams at the present day is still Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Islfim on the other, hut a 
Brahmanism and an Islfim so corrupted, so con- 
fused tvith the practice of magic, that they are 
barely recognizable. The Brahman Chams are 
called Jat (Skr. jata) or ‘native’ Chams; their 
Mnsalman countiymen give them the further name 
of Kaphir or Akaphir (Arab, al-kafir) Chams, 
‘Infidels,’ because they have refused to accept the laiv 
of Muliammad. The latter name is even accepted 
by the Brahman Chams thernselves, and neither 
party sees any opprobrium in the designation. 
The Mnsalmfin Chams caU themselves Bani (Arab. 
hani) Cliams, ‘ the Sons [of the religion],’ or 
Asalam Chams, that is to say, ‘ Chams of IslSm.’ 
In Cambodia, -where all the Chams are Musalmiins, 
this name ‘ Bani’ is not used. 

6. Bi^manist_ Chams. — The cult of the 
BrShmanist or Hindnist Chams — a vague Saivife 
Brahmanism — has, in our day, only a far-off con- 
nexion -with the Brahmanism of the Hindus ; and 
•what still survives of this religion, stripped of all 
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metapliysical concepts, not kno-n-ing tke names or 
nature of its gods, is saturated further with Musal- 
man and animistic influences. In short, as has been 
said, the vagueness of this worsliip reveals at a 
glance the sad degeneracy of this fallen race. 
Alongside of Indian practices like the worship of 
the_ lihga and of Nandin (Siva’s buU), the ritual 
action which consists in reciting an invocation to 
Siva — namah iinaya— while touching the finger- 
joints a,lternately with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, and the use of mantras in very 
corrupt Sanskrit (such as Om tahpuruSam tatpuru- 
iatya ndino tatpuruiammukkhai nomai iibahya 
nomo ; Sanskrit : om tatpufu^am tatpurusdya 
namah tatparusamukhaya namah Sivaya namah), 
there exists a world of practices and ideas which 
are foreign to India and borrowed from the Anna- 
raese, tlie Khmfers, or the half-cmlized peoples of 
Indo-piiina called ‘Savages.’ Some of the (Jhams’ 
agrarian magic rites resemble those of the Malaya 
in every detail, and a certain number of ritual and 
food restrictions, classed together under the name 
of tahuh (‘tabu’), appear to ha close connexions, 
like their name, of similar rites among the Malayo- 
Polynesians. The prayers for the eagle-wood 
harvest, and the priest’s chant over the sacrifice of 
a buffalo, are purely native. Finally, the co-exist- 
ence of Islam has still further contaminated the 
Saivite Brahmanism of the present Chams, so that 
it has now no connexion with Hinduism — which, 
however, could never have taken deep root in 
Champa — except by some words and a very few 
ideas. 

(a) Deities. — The Chams classify their deities 
into males and females. The great male deities 
are: (1) Po' Fan® Mbh or Amoh, the creator of 
all and censor of the go5s (Siva [?]', Brahma). He 
has the property, which he shares with Pd Ovlafy 
or Alwah (Allah), of being polymorphous. (2) Pd 
Jdtd, god of the heavenly regions, who emanates 
from tlie foregoing god. (3) Pd Ovlah or Alwah 
(Allah), the creator of Pd Rasullak and Pd Latild, 
and dwelling in MCkob (Mecca). He was created 
by Pd Ovldhuk, father of ‘nhhi Mohamet ’ (nabi 
Muhammad). It is quite evident that several of 
the Chams’ deities are simply words, which they 
have not understood, from the Musslman invoca- 
tion; ‘There is no other god but God, and Mu- 
hammad is his prophet’ (in Arabic: Id ilahu illd 
ii'lldh wa Muliammadun rasdlu ’lldhi). This is 
enough to show the incoherence of their religion. 

The female deities are : (1) Pd Ind Ndgar or Pd 
Yah Ind Ndgar Tahd, ‘ the great goddess. Mother 
of the kingdom.’ Muk Juk, ‘the black Lady’ 
(Kfili !), and Patau KumSi, ‘ Queen of women,’ are 
other names given to this goddess, the most power- 
ful female deity of the Chams. Bom from the 
clouds or from the foam of the sea, she had 97 
husbands, among whom was Pd Yah Anidh, ‘ the 
Father God,’ and 38 daughters, who were wor- 
shipped extensively in former days. She created 
rice, and presides over agriculture and good har- 
vests. Neither Hindu nor MusalrnSn in origin, 
she seems to be n native deity, to whom some of 
the traits of the Indian Sri and perhaps also of 
Durga have been attributed. Among her daughters 
there are still held in veneration, each in a special 
district, Pd Ndgar Dard, Pd Byd Tikuh ‘queen 
Mouse’ (Ganesa?), Tara Nai Anaih,^ Pd 3ah 
Anaih — all virgins, and maleficent deities who 
must be appeased by sacrifices. (2) Pajau Yah, 
or ‘Divine Priestess,’ is, on the other hand, a 

1 P6 (MM.-Polvn. po.pii). ‘lord.' 'router'—* title glren by 
the Chsmi to pc^9, priests, end kings. u . 

r Yafi ' God,’ ' spirit,’ 'deity,’ 'genius,' sometimes 'the king. 
This word is found in M»la 3 -o-Polynet!»n (Dayak fortyart ; Java- 
nese yah, hyoft; Malay ia-yaA-on, yoA-yart, eemtoJi-yaA; . 
Malaxasy *raAa in zafiahart) and in the Indo-Chinese dialects I 
(Bahnar idA ; Khi pi and Ra<J« yoA ; BUeng /a A, etc.). > 


favourable goddess, the dispenser of happiness, 
who heals diseases and comforts the afilicted. She 
is invited to all sacrifices. She has no statues or 
images, but in the imarination of the people she 
is a woman of thirty. Offerings of frait ore made 
to her on the first aay of the waning moon. She 
used to live on the earth. Pd Jdtd, or the King 
of Heaven, to prevent her from raising all the dead, 
sent her to the moon, but left her the power of 
bestowing happiness and health. She gives the 
souls of the dead who come to greet her a flowering 
plant (/ril di id hulan, ‘ moon-balm ’), wliich makes 
their journey easy for them to the did tandh riyd, 
‘ lower regions,’ the Cham Hades.® Pajau Yah's 
face is seen in the moon, and her name is synony- 
mous mth ‘ moon.’ In this name Kern finds the 
Kawi pajah, ‘light of the moon’; the age of 
thirty attributed to her recalls the thirty days of 
the month. Aloreover, the Chams identify Pajau 
Yah with the moon, and explain a lunar eclipse 
as an act of homage by the lunar deity to the 
solar deity Pd Adityak (Skr, dditya) ; the eclipse 
of the sun is the homage rendered by Pd Adityak 
to Pd Jdtd, the deity cif the heavens. (3) Pd Yah 
Dari (Skr. darl, ‘ hollow,’ ‘ cave ’) is the goddess of 
disease. She dwells in grottos, caves, hollows, 
dens, or very dense thickets. An upright stone, 
on which is drawn a white horizontal mark (‘to 
stand for the month,’ the natives say), is the 
representation of this goddess. She appears in a 
vision to an old man, and shows him the place 
where the stone must be erected ; round about 
this stone, which is set up under a tree, a circular 
space must be cleared, the diameter of which is not 
fixed ; a circle of dry stones must be formed with 
the erected stone as centre ; and an opening is left 
to afford entrance into the circle. This constitutes 
the tandh yah, or sacred enclosure. The arrange- 
ment of the stones is carried out under the super- 
vision of the man who has had the wonderful 
dream, and he offers a sacrifice of chickens, cooked 
rice, and betel — a sacrifice which must not take 
place either at mid-day or in the night. All who 
enter the forest must perform the same offering. 
When coming out of the forest they have only to 
add a stone to the circle of the tandh yah. Such 
is the cult of P6 Yan Dari at Ph'an-rang. At 
Phan-ri she cures fever in little children. _ She 
symbolizes the yoni (‘womb’). She is worshipped 
wherever there is a hole, a natural cavity, in trees 
or rocks ; a pestle is turned round in the cavity, 
which has previously been sprinkled with water 
and alcoliol, wbDo an obscene mantrd is chanted 
to win a favour from the goddess. 

Alongside of these chief deities we must also 
mention Pd Ganudr Mdtri, god of sculptors, en- 
gravers, and carpenters; Pd Pan, who teaches 
men the various industries; Pd Bhauk, god of 
storms, of boatmen, and of merchants, who com- 
mands the storms ; Pd Rayak, king of the waves, 
or the wliale-god ; and, above all, the deified 
ancient kings of CbampS, Pd Kloh Garai and P6 
Rami. They still enjoy such prestige that to-day 
they constitute, along with Pd Ind Ndgar, the 
deities most frequently invoked by the Chams. 
Pd Kloh Garai has even taken the place of Siva 
in the temple of Phan-rang. 

The history ot these national is fullol tnarreiJ. 

Po KloA Garai was born of a rirprln*niother, PS Sah JnS, who 
subsequently deified, and, after a life full of adventurts. 
became the poddeas of merchants. He came Into the wond 
covered with leprosy, and a nSga cured him by lickin? hl^ 
This pod Invent^ the irripatlon of rice-plantatlons, and the 


* Cf. the Cham expressions JA IJarfit Mlqnld 
iJtx/an, •liquid moon,' with tht title Jaldfiytia, (of the 

star) of the liquid body,' i.e. of the moon, piven to filra {Inter, 
tanxer, de CampA et du Camhodfje^ vol. f., Inscr, B, PP* 
106 and 112). The xnoon-delty also baa the name of PS Candrot 
(»Skr. eAandraX The word {A in {A id may 

perhaps be simply a corruption of pad, ‘deity. 
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construction of dams and embankments. A flve- 3 ’ear-old ox, 
Kapila,! served him as a mount. He raised himself to heaven 
b}' his magic power. There he is the protector of men, and his 
ox carries the dead to Hades. A somewhat incoherent hj-mn 
tells of the nmrits of the god thus : ‘ The god Po KloA loves 
maidens. He consents to eat the sacrificial food only if 
arranged in two rou-s and offered between the second and 
third watch. In this ^vay must offerings be arranged so that 
thej- may be acceptable to Po EloA Garai. Then he comes 
down from his mountain, with a beautiful turban on his head, 
and shoes on his feet, to partake of the sacrifice.’ 

His companion and servant, Po KloA Ga^oif, sprung from a 
cloud of smoke and dwelling in dark forests, was deified 
along with him and is celebrated in an even more incoherent 
hymn : ‘ It rains in the mountain plunged in darkness ; king 
Po KloA Ga(ait's gown and tunic are soaking wet. The rain 
falls on the mountain ; it falls with uproar, pouring through 
the garments of the king. It rains on Mount Rapat ; the god 
and his wife are bathing. The)' are up to the mouth in water 
and the king cannot swim. . . . Deign to accept this sacrifice, 
O God, and hearken to the prayer of the master of the house.’ 

Po Eavie, like Po KloA Garai, was born of a virgin-mother. 
He watched over the buffaloes of the king until his predestina- 
tion was revealed to all. He married the daughter of the king 
— a Cambodian woman. Later on he married an Annamese 
princess, sent by ber father, the king of Annam, to seduce him. 
A story goes that the Annamese wife of Po Rami, wishing to 
min the Cham kingdom for the benefit of her own country, 
asked her husband to have the Icraik tree,^ the protector of 
Ohampk, cut down, saying that she would then bo cured of 
a supposed disease which the king’s doctors had failed to cure. 
After long hesitation the king gave the order to cut down the 
kraik. A hundred soldiers attacked it with axes, but the 
wounds of the tree closed up again Immediately. The king 
became impatient and enraged, and, armed with a hatchet, 
stmck the magic tree ; bloim mshed forth, and groans were 
heard. The brat£ fell exhausted, and its hlood flooded the 
ground. The king of Annam declared war on Champa, and Po 
Rami was taken and cut in pieces. His ^mbodian wife 
begged for his incisors to make them an object of worship, 
and her request was granted. The following hymn is devoted 
to him : ‘ When Pa Rami descends from the heights where 
he reigns, his body shines and his head glitters with rays of 
light. The hair stands on end, the heart is sore afraid when 
one sees P5 Rami, tor his face shines like gold, is limpid os 
pure water. At the court queen AJtaraft and queen TAan Chan 
vie with each other for his favours, but this god, who loves 

E eace, leaves his palace to escape the quarrelling of his wives. 

et the god like unto &e sun deign to accept this sacrifice and 
hearken to the prayer of the master of the houie.’ 

(6) Priests. — the deities of the pagan Chains 
are numerous, their priests and rites are not less 
so. The priestly caste properly so-called (honiha 
[=Skr. vaTTiJa] baiaih) has at ite head a priest of 
superior rank, the pordimSgru (Skr. pratha- 
magurul) and three high priests, or pb adhya 
(Sm-. a^a), appointed for life, for Po Yah Ino 
Nogar, Po Klon Garai, and Po Rame. The priest- 
hood is hereditaiy (but not obligatory) in the 
families of the baSaih. Consecration takes place 
at twenty-five years of age, after a long initiation, 
followed by the marriage of the new priests, who 
abstain from the fiesh of the ox. There is a baiaih 
or baieh {cf. Balmar bok ioi, ‘ sacrifioer,’ ‘ priest,’ 
and Pali ttpajjhdya) in every village. The baiaih, 
charged with the religious service of the people, 
wears a gown and tunic of white linen, and on his 
head a uTiite turban, for which a white mitre with 
red and blue designs is substituted during the per- 
formance of his duty. Next in rank to the basaih 
comes the damenSi, deacon-sacristan, who looks 
after the temples and the objects of worship, 
arranges the ofierings, and dresses the deities; 
then the kathar (Skr. gandharva ?), who sings the 
sacred chants, accompanying himself on a two- 
stringed violin, the body of which is of tortoise- 
shell {kaiji kura). 

Besides these ministers, the mbdwon and the 
pajau, of whom we shall speak below, are oificials 
outside the priestly caste and in direct communica- 
tion with the deities. The modteon, initiated by 
his predecessor, ofiers sacrifices to all the gods in 
private ceremonies and in the temples, singing 
meanwhile, to the accompaniment of a drum, fiat 
on one side, a song which has no meaning for 
' This is evidently Kandin, the bull of Siva, but It Is difficult 
to ejqilain how it could have got this purely Sanskrit name 
{kapild=a reddish or brown cowj 
s This name is given by the modem Chams to Jfwua Jtrrta 
(L.), or Ironwood. 


him. The modwon is a soothsayer and healer. 
Lastly, the oh banok, 'lords of the dams,’ the re- 
ligious chiefs of canals and works of irrigation, clad 
in white, preside every year over the wont of repair- 
ing dams and canals. All the time of these opera- 
tions they must abstain from sexual intereourse, 
and must not eat the flesh of the hakan fish (sUure). 

Thepajau (Bahnar bbjau, ‘ soreeress ’) is a sorcer- 
ess-priestess compelled to celibacy, who is found 
also among several peoples of Indo-China. There 
is one for every four or five villages. She herself 
chooses her assistant to take her place in the 
succession. She reads the future after she has, 
by means of ecstasy, entered into communion 
wth Pajau Yah, or the Heavenly pajau ; it is 
natural, therefore, that she should frequently be 
consulted by the Chams. Like the baiaih, the 
modtobn ana the pajau must abstain from certain 
foods. Under pajau, and q^ualified to take her 
place, is the hath yah, ‘ girdle,^ ‘ loins of the god,’ 
‘she who encircles the deities.’ She is a sort of 
convulsionary priestess who makes a living by pre- 
senting ofierings to the deities for others. Besides 
the pajau, the Chams have still other officials, 
called rijd or srwak rijd, for their private cere- 
monies. Of 20 years of age or less, they are 
chosen by the whole family, and are not bound by 
any rules except to wear a white robe on the days 
when they are ofSciating. 

All the priests, including the modwon and the 
pajau, must abstain from certain dishes in varying 
degrees, and for varying times. The abstinences, 
which are binding only in certain months, apply 
to otter flesh with shoots, hare, chicken, pigeon, 
ginger, the dish of flesh with oil, the bakyak herb 
(Phyllanthus Euphorbiaoeffi), the katwon herb 
(Arum esculentum, Aroidese), crabs with sweet 
potatoes, sugar-cane, tortoise, the hakan fish 
(silure), the krwak fish (Annahas sennal). The 
fasts belonging to the different days of the week 
comprise ragout and mince of raw fish with prawns 
(Sunday) ; pearl-grey chicken, black chicken, and 
black goat u’ith spotted belly (Monday) ; red foods 
(Tuesday); dark-brown foous ("Wednesday); hare 
and ash-coloured chicken (Thursday) ; spotted 
chicken, tortoise, and honey (Friday) ; eels, 
lampreys, and the bakyak fish or pike (Saturday). 
The violation of these restrictions means a serious 
shortening of life. 

(c) Festivals. — Sacrifices and offerings to the 
gods take place all through the year, and are 
presented on various occasions of a private nature 
(illness, birth, marriage, rain, drought, etc.), by 
the priests, the mbdwbns, and the pajaus. The 
most solemn festivals are those of kate and ia^ur. 
The former is held in September-October, the 
latter in January-February. _At kate there are 
five consecutive days of feasting and sacrifice in 
the kalan ^ and the bumauh, ‘ huts of leaves ’ ; and 
at iabur for the same length of time both in the 
towers where the baiaih officiates, and in the 
houses where private persons make their offerings 
personally. Mention must also be made of the 
paralau rijd &ah, * development of the feast of 
i the goddess Po Sah Ino,’ which takes place on the 
tenth day of the second month of the Cham year 
(June-July),’ and which also lasts five days. The 
ceremonies (offerings, dances, worship of the sea) 
take place in leaf-huts by the sea-shore, the 
Brahman priests and the Musalman imdms taking 
part in it. On the last day at sunset they throw 
paste figures of tortoises, buffaloes, and men into 
the sea. Another curious ceremony is dih sneak, 

‘ being stretched out with the body stiff.’ In it 

1 Ancient Cham hriok temples. In the shape ol trancaUd 
pyramids or fonning a series ol retreating stages placed ont 
above the other. The finest are those of Phan-rang and Nha- 
trang in Annam. 

5 In 1000 it began on the Srd ol Jnna. 
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metaphysical concepts, not knowing the names or 
nature of its gods, is saturated further with iMusal- 
man and animistic influences. In short, as has been 
said, the vagueness of this worsliip reveals at a 
glance the sad degeneracy of this fallen race. 
Alongside of Indian practices like the worship of 
the_ lihga and of Nandin (Siva’s bull), the ritual 
ction which consists in reciting an invocation to 
iva — namah iivaya — while touching the finger- 
joints alternately with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right liana, and the use of maniras in very 
corrupt Sanskrit (such as Om tahpuruiam tatpuru- 
iatya nomo tatpuruiammukJchai tioinai iibahya 
nonio ; Sanskrit : om tatpupu^arn tatpurusdya 
namah tatpurusamukhdya namah Sivaya namah), 
there exists a world of practices and ideas which 
are foreign to India and borrowed from the Anna- 
mese, the Khmfers, or the half-civili 2 ed peoples of 
Indo-China called ‘Savages.’ Some of the Chams’ 
agrarian magic rites resemble those of the Malays 
in every detail, and a certain number of ritual and 
food restrictions, classed together under the name 
of tabiih (‘tabu’), appear to be close connexions, 
like their name, of similar rites among the Malayo- 
Polynesians. The prayers for the eagle-wood 
harvest, and the priest’s chant over the sacrifice of 
a buffalo, are purely native. Finally, the co-exist- 
ence_ of Islam has still further contaminated the 
Saivite Brahmanism of the present Chams, so that 
it has now no connexion uuth Hinduism — which, 
however, could never have taken deep root in 
Champa — except by some words and a very few 
ideas. 

(o) Deities. — The Chams classify their deities 
into males and females. The ^eat male deities 
are; (1) Pd^ Yah^ Moh, or Amok, the creator of 
all and censor of the gods (Siva[?]', Brahma). He 
has the property, which he shares with Pd Ovlah 
or Alwah (Allah), of being polymorphous. (2) P'd 
Jata, god of the heavenly regions, who emanates 
from tiie foregoing god. (3) Pd Ovlah or Ahoah 
(Allah), the creator of Pd Bastillak and Pd Latila, 
and dwelling in MOkafi (Mecca). He was created 
by Pd Ovlahvk, father of ‘ nBbi Mohamat ’ (nabi 
Muhammad). It is quite evident that several of 
the Chams’ deities are simply words, which they 
have not understood, from the Musalman invoca- 
tion; ‘There is no other god but God, and Mu- 
hammad is his prophet ’ (in Arabic : Id ilahu ilia 
fi’llah wa Muhammadan rasidu 'lldhi). This is 
enough to show the incoherence of their religion. 

The female deities are ; (1) Pd Ind Ndgar or Pd 
Yah Ind Ndgar Tahd, ‘ the great goddess. Mother 
of the kingdom.’ Mttk Juk, ‘the black Lady’ 
(Kali !), and Patau Kumii, ‘ Queen of women,’ are 
other names given to this goddess, the most power- 
ful female deity of the Chams. Bom from the 
clouds or from the foam of the sea, she had 97 
husbands, among ■whom was Pd Yah Amdh, ‘the 
Father God,’ and 38 daughters, who were wor- 
shipped extensively in former days. She created 
rice, and presides over agriculture and good har- 
vests. Neither Hindu nor Musalman in origin, 
she seems to be a native deity, to whom some of 
the traits of the Indian Sri and perhaps also of 
Durgfi have been attributed. Among her daughters 
there are still held in veneration, each_ in a special 
district, Pd Ndgar Dara, Pd By& Tikuh ‘queen 
Mouse’ (GaneSa?), Tara Nai Anaih,^ Pd Sah 
Anaih — all ■virgins, and maleficent deities who 
must be appeased by sacrifices. (2) Pajau Yah, 
or ‘Divine Priestess,’ is, on the other hand, a 


favourable goddess, the dispenser of happiness, 
who heals diseases and comforts the afflicted. She 
is invited to all sacrifices. She has no statues or 
images, but in the imagination of the people she 
is a woman of thirty. Offerings of fruit are made 
to her on the first day of the waning moon. She 
used to live on the earth. Pd Jatd, or the King 
of Heaven, to prevent her from raising all the dead, 
sent her to the moon, but left her the power of 
bestowing happiness and health. She gives the 
souls of the dead who come to greet her a flowering 
plant \jru dt id bulan, ‘ moon-balm ’), wliich makes 
their journey easy for them to the did tandh riyd, 
‘lower regions,’ the Cham Hades.’ Pajau Yah's 
face is seen in the moon, and her name is sjmony- 
mous ■with ‘ moon.’ In this name Kern finds the 
Kawi pajah, ‘light of the moon’; the age of 
thirty attributed to her recalls the thirty days of 
the month. Moreover, the Chams identify Pajau 
Yah with the moon, and explain a lunar eclipse 
as an act of homage by the lunar deity to the 
solar deity Pd Adityak (Skr. dditya)-, the eclipse 
of the sun is the homage rendered by Pd Adityak 
to Po J dtd, the deity of the heavens. (3) Pd Yah 
Dari (Skr. dari, ‘ hollow,’ ‘ cave ’) is the goddess of 
disease. She dwells in grottos, caves, hollows, 
dens, or very dense thickets. An upright stone, 
on which is drawn a white horizontal mark (‘to 
stand for the mouth,’ the natives say), is the 
representation of this goddess. She appears in a 
vision to an old man, and shows him the place 
where the stone must be erected ; round about 
this stone, which is set up under a tree, a circular 
space must be cleared, the diameter of which is not 
fixed ; a circle of dry stones must be formed with 
the erected stone as centre ; and an opening is left 
to afford entrance into the circle. This constitutes 
the tandh yah, or sacred enclosure. The arrange- 
ment of the stones is carried out under the super- 
vision of the man who has had the wonderful 
dream, and he offers a sacrifice of chickens, cooked 
rice, and betel — a sacrifice which must not take 
place either at mid-day or in the night. All ■who 
enter the forest must perform the same offering. 
When coming out of the forest they have only to 
add a stone to the circle of the tandh yah. Snch 
is the cult of P6 Yan Dari at Ph’an-rang. At 
Phan-ri she cures fever in little children. _ She 
symbolizes the goni (‘womb’). She is worshipped 
wherever there is a hole, a natural cavity, in t^s 
or rocks ; a pestle is turned round in the cavity, 
which has previously been sprinkled ivitb water 
and alcohol, while an obscene mantrd is chanted 
to ■win a favour from the goddess. 

Alongside of these chief deities we must also 
mention Pd Ganudr Mdtri, god of sculptors, en- 
gravers, and carpenters ; Pd Pan, who teaches 
men the various industries ; Pd Bhauh, god of 
storms, of boatmen, and of merchants, who com- 
mands the storms ; Pd Itayak, king of the waves, 
or the whale-god ; and, above all, the deified 
ancient kings of CbampS, Pd Kloh Garni and P6 
Rami. They still enjoy such prestige that to-day 
they constitute, along with Pd Ind Ndgar, the 
deities mo.st frequently invoked by the Chqnis. 
Pd Kloh Garai has even taken the place of Siva 
in the temple of Phan-rang. 

The hlitory of these national pods Is naturally fall of toanrels. 
Po Klaft Garai was born of a nrjrfn-niothcr, /'fi Sap I no, wno 
was subsequently de^ificd, and, after a life full of adrentures, 
became the poddess of merchants. He came Into the worio 
covered with leprosy, and a ndpa cured him by llcVanp him. 
This pod Invented the irripatlon of rlce-pIantatlons, and me 


1 PS (Mal.-Polyn. po. pti). * lord.' ‘ master ’—a title piren by 
the Chams to pods, priest*, and kinps. 

5 rnrt 'Oodj 'spirit,' 'deity.' 'penlus,' sometime* 'the Vlnp. 
This word is found InMalayo-Polyneslan (Dayak tafiyafi ; Java- 
nese ynrt, hyaft; Malay ka-yaA-an, yaA-yaA, tembab-yaA ; 
Ualapasy 'zaAa In xaAahari) and in the Indo-Chinese dialects 
(&bnar iSA ; Khl pi and BadS yoA ; Stlenp Jaft, etc.). 


1 Cf. the Cham expressions /d Harft, 'liquid sun, Jd 
Jufan, ' liquid moon,' with th* title JaUAyeia, tord fof the 
lUr) of the liquid body,' i.t. of the moon, piven to o*’'* 
aruer.de Campd tt in Camlodge, vol. 1., 

00 and 112), The moon-deity also has the name of /’J Candrol 
••Skr. Chandra). The word fd In id harit.Jd Man, may 
>crhftp6 ht tlmply a comiptJon of 
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honour their gods. A persistent tradition, about 
which, however, they are not very fond of 
giving an opinion, bears Avitness to the ex- 
istence at one time among them of human sacri- 
fices. Friar Gabriel de San Antonio, a Spanish 
Dominican Avho visited Champa at the end of the 
16th cent., depicts the Chanis as * a people of great 
Avickedness and bad heart,’ and relates that on cer- 
tain days they sacrificed over 6000 persons, whose 
gall was carefully collected and carried to the king, 
who bathed his body and head in it. This gaal 
was also used to bathe the statues of the gods.* 
Besides this, it appears that, at the construction 
of a dam, the oh banok at night secretly got hold of 
a child four or five years old, and droAAmed it in the 
irrigation Avorks, in order to win the favour of the 
deities. Friar Gabriel tells also of a feast Avhich 
is entirely forgotten by the present Chams, but 
recalls the procession of the chariot of Jagganath : 

•The Chams have numerous Idols, which they place on a 
chariot on feast days. This chariot is fitted unth swords, and 
the people drag it along, out of piety. Some place themselves 
under the wheels and let themselves be cut in two ; others offer 
the foot or the arm, and others the hand. Those who survive 
are beatified, and those who die are regarded as saints, . . . The 
bodies of the victims, from which the ptll has been tom for the 
serv-ice of the king, are gathered together and burnt on the top 
of a mountain as a sacrifice to the sun.* Friar Galiriel adds that 
among the Chams 'the dead are burned’ — a custom observed 
even to the present day, — ‘and widows voluntarily share the 
funeral pjTe of their husbands ' — a custom no longer seen. 

7. Musalman Chams or Banis. — It is not 
knoAvn in what year, or hoAv Islam penetrated 
to the Chams. A chronicle tells that Pd Olwah 
(Allah) reigned over ^rl Bandy, their second capital', 
from A.D. 1000 to 1036, and made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This may have been an Arab chief or a 
Malay who brought Islam to Champa. We do not 
know. It is easier to describe what the religion 
of Muhammad has now become in this counta^. 
Of course, the religion varies Avidely according 
to the places Avhere it is practised. In Cambodia, 
Avhere the Banis or Musalmfin Chams are in con- 
tact with the Malays, Islfim is naturally less mixed 
with heathen practices, and comes nearer to 
orthodoxy. In Annam, on the other hand, it is 
in such a state of corruption that it is sometimes 
A’e^ hard to recognize it. An extract from the 
religious writings of the Banis of Annam informs 
us that 'Alwahuk (= Arab, allahu), the uncreated 
god, holds his seat on the forehead; Wwltoah 
(alldh), Allah, the Demiurge, on the left eyebrow ; 
Mohammat (= Muhammad), on the right eyebrow ; 
Jibarael (the archangel Gabriel), on the right eye ; 
Asan (Siasan), on the left nostnl ; Aiai (Dusam), 
on the right nostril ; Sawa (Eve), on the left ear ; 
Adam, on the right ear.’ All their theology, based 
on the localization, in the face or body of man, of 
the holy personages of Islam, of its practices and 
feasts, could not be better exemplified than by this 
passage. 

The ministers of worship among the Bani Chams 
are; (1) pd or oh gru (=Skr. guru, ‘spiritual 
teacher’), chief of the ministers; (2) the imams 
(imams), from whom the grus are chosen ; (3) the 
/^(ip (Arab, ^a(ib), minister entrusted with the 
sermon ; (4) the mddin (Arab, muaddin), the crier 
of the mosque and singer; (5) the &6irs (Skr. 
achdrya, ‘a spiritual gmde or teacher’), masters 
charged AA-ith the teaching of the Law, The Avord 
is also used to denote Muhammadan ministers in 
general, in contradistinction to the ha^atk of the 
Hinduists. 

The ministers of the cult have their heads shaven. 
In Cambodia they Avear a Avhite fez, Avhich in Annam 
is covered by a voluminous turban Avith red, maroon, 
and gold fringes. The hierarchic rank is marked 
I See Gabriel de San Antonio, Brere y verdadera relaeion de 
lot tueeetoi del Beyno de Camboxa, in S, Pablo do Valladolid, 
1604, fob 22. The present writer ia preparing a new edition of 
this work, which has become very rare. 


by the breadth of the fringe. Like the baiaik, the 
imams have a long staff of rattan (for the oh gru 
only, the roots of it are plaited like a basket). A 
white sarong and a long white tunic buttoned and 
cut to fit the neck form their Avhole costume. On 
feast days they Avear, instead of their turban, a 
kind of disk with a hole through the centre, and 
fastened to the fez by a piece of linen ; the Avhole 
has the appearance of a judge’s cap. 

The imdTTis can hardly read Arabic ; still less do 
they study it. They understand the general drift 
of the suras of the Qur’an, which they recite by 
rote, and Avhich, they say, their fathers used to 
recite. The fast of ramwdn (Bamadan) is kept 
by the priests only. As for the laity in Annam, 
if they observe it for three days, during the rest 
of the month they eat a little at midday. The 
imams, who fast for the whole community, trans- 
form the mosque into an encampment for the pur- 
pose, where they recite prayers during the whole 
month of Ramadan. They do not leave the mosque 
except for the great ablutions in the river. 

The mosque is a bamboo building, Avitb trellis 
walls and thatched over with rice-straw ; it is sur- 
rounded with an enclosure of dead wood, and its 
end is turned to the West. At the door are seen 
a large drum (agar), to call to prayer, and the mats 
used for prayer-caroets, tied up in a bag and hung 
from the joists. 'The pulpit (minbar) is at the far 
end. The end of the mosque and the minbar are 
covered Avith white cloth during feasts. 

On Fridays (Cham jummat, jdmaat = Arab. 
junia) the imams and the pd gru, meeting at the 
mosque, read some sentences of the Qur’an, in the 
resence of the Avorshippers. Prayer lasts for an 
our, and ia followed by a meal Avashed doAvn Avith 
rice-brandy, of which all but the priests partake. 
Purifications are neglected ; their place is taken by 
digging in the sand, and imitating the movement of 
draAving the necessary water. The five prescribed 
prayers are hardly ever said, and circumcision, 
Avhich takes place about the age of fifteen, is 
nothing but a symbolic operation. The oh gru 
mimics this operation Avith a wooden knife, after 
which the newly circumcised receives a neAV name 
as ‘ an initiated person ’ ; usually the name is 'All, 
Muhammad, Ipburahim (= Ibrahim), etc. He still 
keeps his secular name, however, — the name of some 
object, quality, or tree,— in his everyday life. On 
the other hand, the kardh (lit. ‘ seclusion ’), or de- 
claration of marriageability of girls, is celebrated 
Avith great solemnity. The girls may then many 
and put their hair up. Until then they are tabuh, 
‘interdicted,’ and to violate this interdiction would 
expose the culprit to serious penalties.* The cele- 
brations, presided over by the oh gru accompanied 
by the imams, last two days, and are performed 
for a group of girls, and not for one alone. After 

S ayers addressed to Allah, to Muhammad, to the 
indu deities, and to the ancestral spirits, a festival 
takes place at which only the priests eat. Two 
sheds have been constructed — one for the ceremony, 
the other for the toilet of the young girls. They 
sleep in this the first night under the care of four 
matrons. The imams pass the night in prayer. At 
seven o’clock in the morning the maidens, dressed 
in their best and adorned with all their jewels, their 
hair hanging loose and surmounted by a triangular 
mitre, come forward preceded by an old Avoman and a 
man clothed in white, who carries a year-old infant, 
dressed like the girls except for the mitre. They 
proceed to make obeisance to the oh gru and the 
imams. 'The little child is presented to the oh gru, 
Avho puts a grain of salt into his month, cuts oflf a 
look of hair from his forehead, and offers him a 

1 Perhaps this tarod is analogous to the legal seclusion Jo» 
three months imposed by Musaiman jurisprudence on divorced 
or repudiated wives. 
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are invoked the prauh or prank patra, ‘ spirits of 
children who have died young, who inhapit the 
bodies of squirrels.’ The pajau with rigid body 
falls down in a nervous spasm, real or pretended, 
while the modtoon beats his flat drum. We may 
also mention the yah rija, ‘the feast of the 
possessed or of possession,’ a ceremony analo- 
gous to the thvdfdh, ‘ the feast of the possessed’ 
of the I^mfers, in which a healer, man or woman, 
called rija, after preparation by a series of mapcal 
rites, summons the illnesses which he has cured 
during the year to a feast where, after eating 
certain food and drinking alcohol, he is seized with 
convulsions, pretends to bo the incarnation of a 
spirit, and ‘breathes’ this spirit over one of the 
onlookers. The latter, possessed in his turn, 
passes on the spirit to his neighbour, and so on, 
from flrst to last. 

Amongst celebrations common to the Brahmans 
and the Musalraans may be mentioned an agrarian 
sacrifice which takes place every year before under- 
taking the working of the consecrated rice-planta- 
tion, or hnmu 6a7j,ranv. Each proprietor knows by 
tradition which is the consecrated rice-plantation 
of_ the year. After certain offerings placed by the 
mistress of the field—her husband has only a 
secondary r61e in the ceremony — in a secluded 
comer of the rice-plantation where a candle bums, 
the wife and husband invoke the god P6 Olwah Ta 
Ala, whom the Chams call the ‘ lord of the lower 
regions,’ but whose name is no other than the Arabic 
expression allah ta'ala, ‘God, exalted be He 1’ 

(d) Sacred vessels and other objects used in con- 
nexion with religion.— -The chief sacred vessels 
and religious objects are: — (1) The bdlahdh, ‘ark 
of the sacred fire,’ which may not be touched 
except b^ the baiaih. It used to serve for the 
consecration of the kings, and is now used for the 
sacrifices offered at the ordination of the priests. 
It is a light cage of bamhoo, 1 metre in height, 
cylindricju at the top, and conical at the lower 
part, and placed on a little square basket contain- 
ing two wax candles and strewn with raw white 
rice. The whole is covered over with flowing 
white cotton crossed by a red band, (2) The 
baganrad, which only the baiaih mav touch. It 
is a tray 30 centimetres long, supporteu by a frame- 
work of sticks and furnished with a cover. It is 
sometimes rectangular, sometimes mth its surface 
the shape of a violin. It is used for containing 
the sprinkling-vase, the cups, the metal craets for 
the salt, the box of flour for the magic figures, the 
sacred conch, the rosary, etc. (3) The habauk, 
a copper vase for the Instral water. (4) The bap, 
or oak, and the iop, libation-ladles. (6) The 
kalaih (Skr. haloid), a tin vase for the asper- 
sions." (6) The iah (Skr. iahkha], the sacred conch 
for blowing as a horn. (7) The ralah hamu, a bundle 
of blades of ralah {Saccharum svicatnm, L.) in the 
form of an S reversed (S), whicn the baiaih holds 
in his hand during the sacrifice. (8) The khak 
man, a large elliptical ring fashioned out of three 
blades of ralah plaited together, which the priest 
puts on his hand round the four fingers, just below 
and excluding the thumb. (9) The karah, a 
smaller ring made of similar materials which he 
wears on his ring finger. (10) The kahom, the 
mitre of the Cham priests ; it is ornamented with 
two fillets hanging down behind. (11) The gai 
jroh, a club made from a rattan whose roots have 
been plaited in basket form. (12) The batdu 
rasnh, the block on which the paste is made ■with 
which the figures of the deities are smeared. _ (13) 
The precious silk cloths for ‘dressing’ the deities, 
and the boots of red cloth embroidered in gold, 
with tumed-up toes.^ 

I Tbo inscriptions of Clnunpl mention the offeriny of etn- 
roidered clothmg^ to the rods 


In their ceremonies the Chams employ three 
kinds of lustral water ; (a) eagle-wood water ; (J) 
citron w'ater ; (c) inw water (water with mu, unpuri- 
lied calcium carbonate and magnesia, in suspen- 
sion). The first kind is for aspersions, the second 
for whitening the face of the mnkhalihga (‘the 
lihga with face-form ’), and the third for purifica- 
tions. Gahlau (= Skr. aguru; cf, dYdXXoxoi'J, 
‘ eagle-wood,’ is the most valuable substance used 
in worship ; it is still used by the kings of Annara 
in the ceremonies they perform. It is an excres- 
cent product of a tree of the family Leguminosaj, 
the Aloexylon agallochum (Lour.) and of another 
tree of the family of Aquilariro, the Aquilaria 
agallocha (Roxb.). The ceremony of gathering 
eagle-wood is very complicated among the Chams ; 
even the Musalmans take part in it. A Musalman 
village is by tradition charged with the gathering 
of the eagle- wood. At its head is the no gahlau, or 
‘lord of the eagle-wood,’ whose dignity is heredi- 
tary. He has under his orders sixteen chiefs of 
the squad, or kahi, and seven hanriets of Orah 
Glai, or Ba Glai, ‘men of the woods,’ a half- 
civilized people settled in the west of the Cham 
country. During their absence there must be no 
games, no laughter, no quarrels in their dwellings, 
for that would harm their search. Their wives 
must not speak to any stranger, and if they 
do not abstain from all sexual relations the 
greatest misfortunes are sure to occur. For his 
part, the po gahlau observes all these prescrip- 
tions with the greatest care, and abstains at the 
same time from the hakan fish (silnre). The same 
precautions are taken by the Glai, who help in 
the hunt for eagle-wood, and whose villages become 
tabuh, ‘ tabued,’ ‘ interdicted.’ All the searchers 
for the eagle-wood, so long as their search lasts, 
employ a conventional language (or bahu, ‘flowery 
language’; /aZ iadhbr, ‘the water of the river’), 
formed from periphrases, corrupted Sanskrit 
words, words of dialects foreign to the Cham, or 
onomatopoetic words. The following are some 
words of this lanraage: — mdrabdu, ‘the thing 
which smells ’= eagle-wood ; (fyiip down, ‘the bird 
that pricks ’ s= the axe ; bhon, ‘ the red ’ = fire ; 
garmeh, ‘the spider’ =the goat; oidhuk (=Skr. 
ofadhi, ‘herb’), ‘betel’; iil, ‘aserpent’; upbahhup, 
‘to eat,’ etc. 

After two or three months of search the squads 
generally succeed in gathering from four to fifteen 
pounds of eagle-wood. The return home takes place 
solemnly, in arms and to the sound of musical 
instruments. There is a first series of feasts and 
festivals, which lasts two days and two nights, at 
the place where the Chams part company with the 
Ba Glai, and another at the entrance to the Cham 
village, for the Cham eagle- wood hunters. _ At the 
entrance of the Cham village a large shed is built. 
The women bring the eatables for the festival, the 
lustral water of sacrifice, and the oil for anointing 
their husbands, whom they go to meet in high holi- 
day garb, accompanied by armed men. For three 
days there are sacrifices, banquets, and donees, 
these last being led by the po gahlau and his 
wife ; but the prescribed abstinences do not yet 
come to an end. [Before the French occupation, 
the band of eagle-wood searchers went to deliver 
this wood to the Annamese mandarins who had 
claimed it for their king.] Finally, some new 
sacrifices mark the actual entry into the village 
and the return to normal life. In the rainy season, 
the seventh or eighth month of the Cham year, 
the »5 gahlau once more ascends with his train to 
sacnfice a buffalo on the mountain to the deities 
of the eagle-wood, that they may prosper future 
searches. A festival of three daj's follows ttie 

Such are the ceremonies by which the Chams 
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honour their gods. A persistent tradition, about 
which, however, they are not very fond of 
giving an opinion, bears witness to the ex- 
istence at one time among tliem of human sacri- 
fices. Friar Gabriel de San Antonio, a Spanish 
Dominican who visited Champa at the end of the 
16th cent., depicts the Chams as ‘ a people of great 
wickedness and bad heart,’ and relates that on cer- 
tain days they sacrificed over 6000 persons, whose 
gall was carefully collected and carried to the king, 
who bathed his body and head in it. This gtul 
was also used to bathe the statues of the gods.* 
Besides this, it appears that, at the construction 
of a dam, the oh banok at night secretly got hold of 
a child four or five years old, and droumed it in the 
irrigation works, in order to win the favour of the 
deities. Friar Gabriel tells also of a feast which 
is entirely forgotten by the present Chams, but 
recalls the procession of the chariot of Jagganath : 

•The Chams have numerous Idols, which they place on a 
chariot on feast days. This chariot is fitted with swords, and 
the people drag it along, out of piety. Some place themselves 
under the wheels and let themselves he cut in two ; others offer 
the toot or the arm, and others the hand. Those who survive 
are beatified, and those who die are regarded as saints. . . . The 
bodies of the victims, from which the mil has been tom for the 
leri'ice of the king, are gathered together and burnt on the top 
of a mountain as a sacrifice to the sun.' Friar Gabriel adds that 
among the Chams ' the dead are burned ‘ — a custom observed 
even to the present day,— ‘and widows voluntarily share the 
funeral pjTe of their husbands ' — a custom no longer seen. 

7. Musalman Chams or Banis. — It is not 
known in what year, or how Islam penetrated 
to the Chams. A chronicle tells that Po Olwah 
(Allah) reigned over Sri Bandy, their second capital, 
from A.D. 1000 to 1036, and made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This may have been an Arab chief or a 
Malay who brought Islam to Champa. We do not 
know. It is easier to describe what the religion 
of Muhammad has now become in this country. 
Of course, the religion varies widely according 
to the places where it is practised. In Cambodia, 
where the Banis or Musalman Chams are in con- 
tact with the Malays, Islam is naturally less mixed 
with heathen practices, and comes nearer to 
orthodoxy. In Annam, on the other hand, it is 
in such a state of corruption that it is sometimes 
vei^ hard to recognize it. An extract from the 
religious writings of the Banis of Annam informs 
us that 'Alioahvk (= Arab, alldhu), the imcreated 
god, holds his seat on the forehead; Utolwah 
(alldh), Allah, the Demiurge, on the left eyebrow ; 
il/oAammat (=Muliammad), on the right eyebrow ; 
Jibarael (the archangel Gabriel), on the right eye ; 
Asan (5asan), on the left nostiil ; Aiai (Busain), 
on the right nostril ; JSawa (Eve), on the left ear ; 
Adam, on the right ear.’ All their theology, based 
on the localization, in the face or body of man, of 
the holy personages of Islam, of its practices and 
feasts, could not be better exemplified than by this 
passage. 

The ministers of worship among the Bani Chams 
are: (1) yd or oh gru (=Skr. guru, ‘spiritual 
teacher’), chief of the ministers; (2) the imdms 
{imams), from whom the grus are chosen ; (3) the 
katip (Arab, iatib), minister entrusted with the 
sermon ; (4) the mddin (Arab, miladdin), the crier 
of the mosque and singer; (5) the d^rs (Skr. 
dchdrya, ‘a spiritual guide or teacher’), masters 
charged with the teachmg of the Law. The word 
is also used to denote hluhammadan ministers in 
general, in contradistinction to the baiaih of the 
Hinduists. 

The ministers of the cult have their heads shaven. 
In Cambodia they wear a white fez, which in Annam 
is covered by a voluminous turban with red, maroon, 
and gold fringes. The hierarchic rank is marked 

1 See Gabriel de San Antonio, Snve y verdadera relaeion de 
lot mceetot del Heyno de Camboxa, in S, Pablo de Valladolid, 
1C04, fob 22, The present vriter is preparing a new edition of 
this work, which has become very rare. 


by the breadth of the fringe. Like the baiaih, the 
imams have a long staff of rattan (for the on gru 
only, the roots of it are plaited like a basket). A 
white sarong and a long white tunic buttoned and 
cut to fit the neck form their whole costume. On 
f^t days they wear, instead of their turban, a 
kind of disk with a hole through the centre, and 
fastened to the fez by a piece of linen ; the whole 
has the appearance of a judge’s cap. 

The inidnis can hardly read Araoic ; still less do 
they study it. They understand the general drift 
of the suras of the Qur’an, which they recite by 
rote, and which, they say, their fathers used to 
recite. The fast of ramwdn (Ramadan) is kept 
by the priests only. As for the laity in Annam, 
if they observe it for three days, during the rest 
of the month they eat a little at midday. The 
imams, who fast for the whole community, trans- 
form the mosque into an encampment for the pur- 
pose, where they recite prayers during the whole 
month of Ramadan. They do not leave the mosque 
except for the great ablutions in the river. 

The mosque is a bamboo building, -with trellis 
walls and thatched over with rice-straw ; it is sur- 
rounded with an enclosure of dead wood, and its 
end is turned to the West. At the door are seen 
a large drum {agar), to call to prayer, and the mats 
used for prayer-cadets, tied up in a bag and hung 
from the joists. The pulpit {minbar) is at the far 
end. The end of the mosque and the minbar are 
covered with white cloth during feasts. 

On Fridays (Cham jummat, jdmaat = Arab. 
junta) the imams and the po gru, meeting at the 
mosque, read some sentences of the Qur’an, in the 

E resence of the worshippers. Prayer lasts for an 
our, and is followed by a meal washed doivn with 
rice-brandy, of which all but the priests partake. 
Purifications are neglected ; their place is taken by 
digging in the sand, and imitating the movement of 
drawing the necessary water. The five prescribed 
prayers are hardly ever said, and circumcision, 
which takes place about the age of fifteen, is 
nothing but a symbolic operation. The oh gru 
mimics this operation ivith a wooden knife, after 
which the newly circumcised receives a new name 
as ‘ an initiated person’ ; usually the name is 'All, 
Muhammad, Ipburahim (= Ibrahim), etc. He still 
keeps his secular name, however, — the name of some 
object, quality, or tree, — in his everyday life. On 
the other hand, the kardh (lit. ‘seclusion’), or de- 
claration of marriageability of girls, is celebrated 
with great solemnity. The ^Is may then mar^ 
and put their hair up. Until then they are tabuh, 
‘interdicted,’ and to violate this interdiction would 
expose the culprit to serious penalties.* The cele- 
brationsj presided over by the oh gru accompanied 
by the imams, last two days, and are performed 
for a group of girls, and not for one alone. After 
pmyers addressed to AUah, to hluhammad, to the 
Hindu deities, and to the ancestral spirits, a festival 
takes place at which only the priests eat. Tivo 
sheds have been constructed — one for the ceremony, 
the other for the toilet of the young girls. They 
sleep in this the first night under the care of four 
matrons. The imanw pass the night in prayer. At 
seven o’dock in the morning the maidens, dressed 
in their best and adorned witli all their jewels, their 
hair hanging loose and surmounted by a triangular 
mitre, come forward preceded by an old woman and a 
man clothed in white, who carries a year-old infant, 
dressed like the girls except for the mitre. They 
proceed to make obeisance to the oh gru and the 
imams. The little child is presented to the on gru, 
who puts a grain of salt into his month, cuts off a 
lock of hair from his forehead, and offers him a 

1 Perhaps this tarSd is analoCTna to the legal seelusioa lot 
three months imposed by Mnsaiman jtirispmdencc on divorced 
or repudiated wives. 
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little water to diinlc. All this is repeated for the 
young maidens, who then return to their shed in 
processzon._ If a girl has violated the interdict the 
look of hair is cut from the nape of her neck as 
a sign of shame. Then another feast, where the 
priests eat first and the worshippers afterwards, 
closes this part of the ceremony. About ten o’clock 
the girls re-appear, their hair put up this time as 
a mark of their having passed into the ranks of 
marriageable women; they prostrate themselves 
before the priests; then all the relatives, and espe- 
cially the women-guests, come to enumerate the 
presents of clothing, money, finely, and even fields 
and buffaloes, which they are giving to such and 
such a new member. Then, after much bowing, 
the young maidens go and fetch the viands and 
presents prepared for the imams, and offer them 
on trays. The oh gru makes a pretence of tasting 
them, and presente a small particle to the little 
child. _ A bounteous feast brings to an end the 
solemnization of the kardh. This ceremony gener- 
ally takes place only a very little before the mar- 
riage of the girls, wlio are at this time from fifteen 
to eighteen years old. 

Another feast, called taha or tupah ( = Arab. 
tavbah), takes place in all the families where there 
are old men. It is celebrated in a shed built for 
the purpose; the oh gru and several imams offer 
up prayers ; the old man and his family make the 
responses. A sprinkling of lustral water, accom- 
anied by a banquet, closes this ceremony, which 
lots out the old man’s sins, and takes place for 
each man individually. 

Some deeply rooted survivals of the ancient 
Malayo-Polynesian cults contaminate the IslSmism 
of the Bam Chams, not to mention the evident 
corruptions of their cult by that of their brothers 
the mnduists. While worshipping Allfih, they also 
invoke the Po Yah, ‘deities,’ and offer them sacri- 
fices. They make offerings to the spirits of their 
ancestors on serious occasions : to get healing, or to 
gain assurance of the success of an important affair. 
They offer worship to the prok, the souls of still- 
born children which are incarnated in the bodies of 
squirrels, and are particularly malignant spmts. 
To appease them or win their favour, both Banis 
and Kaphirs pray to them in complicated cere- 
monies, like the dih snoak, of which we have 
spoken above, and its complement, the dayop,ov 
‘sacrifice of the twilight.’ The two sects invite 
each other to all their feasts, and give each other 
the place of honour. But the Banis never take 
part in any cremation. As regards this, a curious 
old tradition says that at one time they a]one were 
summoned to the side of the Brahmanist Cham 
queens in childbed, os being less liable to bring 
Ul-lnck than the haiaih, who was charged with 
supplying the corpse with food and drink until its 
cremation. 

Mixed marriages are rare, and especially so be- 
tween a Briihmanist girl and a hlusalman, the 
children having to follow their mother’s religion. 
Nevertheless, perfect toleration is the rule, not 
only among the adherents, but even among the 
priests of the two cults. If the Bani Chams have 
no scruples about worshipping the P6 Yah, or 
Hindu deities, the Kaphirs on taeir side have in- 
cluded AllilU and Muhammad in their pantheon. 
They all abstain from pig’s flesh, dare not rear 
oxen, and cut themselves off from all sexual rela- 
tions on Mondays, in commemoration of the sup- 
posed birth of Allah. Corresponding to the pajati, 
or soTcercss-priestcss, of the Kaphirs, there is 
among the Bania the raja or rija, who performs 
similar duties. The rnjds, who must be twenty 
years old, do not form a special caste, and their 
functions are not hereditaiy. In short, they are I 
private officials, and do not play a really important I 


part except at certain annual feaste called rijs, 
which seern to correspond to the solemnizations of 
ka(e and ca^ttr of the Kaphirs, and at which the 
ancestral spirits are worshipped. Tliese feasts, of 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, take place in the ninth 
month (Dec.-Jan.). In the formulas recited at 
them the name of Java and the Javanese occurs 
often. We shall describe them briefly. 

In an enclosure a laiye shed is constructed, of new materials 
as far as possible, and is covered over inside with wliitc cotton 
cloth. The nitar is a rude trough with trays, on wliich are 
placed betel, foods, and fruits ; and wax-candles are stuck on 
the edge of the trays, which are further surrounded with 
coloured cotton threads. From the roof hang images o! mon- 
keys, elephants, boats, and carts, all made of paper. A siring, 
fastened to two pillars, is set apart for the ryd. Attended 
by three imams, she is the chief personage of the ftte. Tlie 
modteim, with his flat drum, conducts an orchestra composed 
of a flute, a violin, c.vmbals, and an elongated drum (panSft 
tsifal. gendaii, Javanese and accompanies flie rijA. 

The ceremony, which is interrupted by a number of feasts, lasts 
two days and three nights. It begins with the bismillAh, and 
continues with the invocation of the spirits of the mountains 
and woods, of the dead, of the spirits of ‘beyond the sea,’ and, 
by name, of the thirty-eight deities or Bpirits.1 The calling out 
of their names is lollowea by prayers from the three imams. 

The characteristic part of the ceremony takes place on ths 
second day, at the time when the morning star appears. Alter 
the mSdteon has invoked the deities, and the rija has performed 
a special dance in their honour, they take a little rowing-boat, 
fashioned out of a pieco of wood supposed to have come from 
Java or China to exact tribute. The master of the house where 
the ceremony takes place pleads ignorance of Javanese, and the 
modteon acts as interpreter. In pantomime they place eggs, 
cakes, and a kind of jointed monkey on the boat Then they 
all cut the partition walls and the roof of the shed into pieces, 
and fight over the cakes. On the third day the rija, accom- 
panied by the priests and the orchestra, proceeds solemnly to 
launch the boat with the monkey on the river of the village, 
and this is the end of the ceremony. 

Besides this great annual rija, they celebrate 
others in special cases, e.g. to charm the evil spirits 
who take possession of a girl, or to get healing. 
They are all celebrated in the same way as tlie 
preceding, except that the mddtvbn alone takes the 
place of the orchestra, and that the mistress of 
the house herself often takes the part of the ri/S. 

It would be just as difficult to fit into tlie domam 
of Islam the agrarian rites common to the Banis 
and Kaphirs. Th^ distinguish three kinds^ of 
sacred fields : — (1) The hamii tahuh, which bring 
death to the people and beasts who cultivate 
them. Nothing can turn aside their evil influence, 
which is now cheaply avoided by selling the 
fields to the Annamese Christians. (2) The namh 
canrauv, or sacred rice-plantations, which are 
regarded as the ' queens ’ of the other rice- 
plantations. ^ye have already described the cult 
of which they are the object. (3) The hamfi klaik 
lawak, ‘ fields of secret labour.’ These are worked 
by stealth, after a sacrifice has been offered, and 
the buffaloes, ploughs, and offerings have been 
sprinkled with justral water. The sacrifice must 
bo renewed at the flowering and harvest of the 
rice. Perhaps there remain in it some traces of the 
ancient native cults for appeasing the spirit of the 
soil that lias been reclaimed from the forest. _ 

In regard to the oh banok, or religions chiefs of 
dams and irrigation, we may at Icast admit that 
tlicir functions correspond to the religious respect 
of Musulmans for all that is connected^ with the 
distribution of water in the hot countries which 
they originally inhabited. The oh banok, clothed 
in white, keep certain fasts, and avoid sexual 
intercourse during the exercise of their_ ministry. 
They preside every year over the repairing of the 
dams and canals. As already stated, they were 
believed to drown a little child secrctlj* in the irriga- 
tion works to assure good irrigation of the fields. 

8. Magic rites and various customs. — Black 
magic, the casting of spells, and sorcery are 
common to the Hindnist and Mnsalniiin Chams, m 
well as to the Annamese and Khmfcrs, but the 
latter peoples consider the Chams the abler eor- 
1 Cf. the thirty^Isht daughter* of PO In5 KfJg**. 
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cerers. The Chams believe that certain individuals 
have the power of killing at a distance, or of 
causing the ruin and downfall of persons, or of 
trees, by means of magic formulte. Though the 
jalawd6, or those who extract the gall, have disap- 
peared, the belief persists none the less that fresh 
human gall gives invulnerability. The life of the 
Chams, whether Banis or Kaphirs, is associated 
with innumerable superstitious ideas and practices. 
The absence of shrubbery round the houses is ex- 
plained, as we have seen, by the belief that the 
shade of a living tree brings misfortune. 

The construction of a Cham house includes a 
series of propitiatory rites meant to drive oti' the 
evil spirits. The enclosure of dead wood is first 
raised, and, after the plan of the house has been 
traced with a line, the pillars are set up — tree- 
trunks which are to support the building. But 
first the builders must place a mantra engraved 
on a plate of lead, and always the same mantra, in 
the hole into which the pillar is to be put. Then 
they sink the north-east pillar, once more invoking 
the deities. Other mantras are laid at the places 
where the pillars meet the woodwork of the roof ; 
and the roof is then covered with thatch taken 
from the mountain. Then the master of the house, 
having chosen the place where his bed is to be, 
stretches himself out on it for a moment, but does 
not dare to install himself finally in the new 
habitation until he has made a sacrifice to the 
unfavourable powers. 

A new cart is never put to use either by the 
Banis or by the Kaphirs without a ceremony, which 
consists in a sacrifice to the deities, and aspersions 
of lustral water on the cart. After this it is 
plunged into the river, and receives several light 
strokes of an axe, as a sample of the chastisement 
in store for it if it does not fulfil its function well. 

The Chams never go during the day to take the 
rice thej; need from the granaiw : that is the time 
when it is asleep. They therefore await its awak- 
ing, that is to say, the fall of night. This rice, 
moreover, has not been put into the granary until 
the principal matron of the family has cut enough 
to make three sheaves in the fields. These three 
sheaves are set upright on the bank of the rice- 
plantation, and the matron-harvester says to the 
stems stiU standing; 'You are fit to enter the 
granary ; follow the sheaves you see here.’ In 
addition to this, after the buflfaloes have trodden 
the rice, a sacrifice is made at the winnowing 
ground. 

The Chams, like the other Malayo-Polynesians, 
believe in ‘ favourable ’ and ' unfavourable ’ days, 
and they never undertake anything of importance 
without being assured, by the consultation of 
tables, of a propitious day and hour. 

9. Birth. — ^When a child is bom, a matron of 
the village assists at the delivery, and keeps a 
burning fire' near the mother, during a period 
more or less variable — 1 days is the average in 
Binh-thu§in. Then she surrounds the hearth -with 
cotton thread, and lights a cubit-long candle to 
keep off evil spirits. It is she also imo ‘ breaks 
up ’ the fireplace at the end of the lying-in, and 
imo carries the ashes to cross-roads in order to 
make a pile of them, snrmounted by a stone and 
betel-qnid. The Banis omit the sacrifice which 
is then offered by the Kaphirs to the good spirits. 
The child receives a name when about the age of 
six months, t.c. just when the first glimmering 
of intelligence is seen. Children of good con- 
stitution and normally bom get a ‘ good ’ name 
(‘Good-luck,’ ‘Joy,’ ‘Concord,’ etc.); children 
prematurely bom, deformed, or whose mother has 
had several miscarriages, get a ‘ bad ’ name 

' Hence the expression di apxcfi, ‘ to sleep ne»r the fire,' 
meaning ‘to be delivered.’ 


(‘ Dog,’ ‘ Cat,’ ‘ Buffalo,’ ‘ Excrement,’ etc.). This 
bestowal of a bad name tricks the spirits who 
would injure the child ; if at the age of 12 years 
no harm has befallen the child, a bad name is 
changed for a good one ; but this is often forgotten. 
It is remarkable that several Cham kings have 
home the name Aih (‘ Excrement’). 

10. Marriage. — Boys and girls marry between 
the ages of 15 and 18. If a mrl, Bani or Kaphir, 
becomes pregnant, unless she lives publicly with a 
man of the '^age, she must teU the name of her 
seducer. The latter, if he admits the deed, has to 
pay a small fine to the parents, and may marry the 
girl. If the girl refuses to name the father 01 her 
child, she is punished by 60 strokes of the rattan, 
all precautions being taken to avoid a miscarriage. 
But cases of seduction are not common. Marriage 
among the Kaphirs requires very little formality, 
and cohabitation may take its place for a long 
time. 

Among the Banis, marriage is a little more 
complicated. It includes a religious ceremony and 
a very costly banquet. People are often found 
putting marriage off so long that grown-up children 
are present at the wedding-feast of their parents. 
In the cases (which, however, are rare) where the 
feast takes place before marriage, it is the parents 
of the boy who supply the greater part of the 
provisions ; those of the girl give the rice and the 
cakes. Towards evening, the married couple, clad 
in unhemmed white cotton, and holding each other 
by the hand or by the gown, go by a road carpeted 
with mats, so that their feet may not touch the 
ground, from the house of the young maiden to the 
shed specially constructed near by. There, in 
front of the imams engaged in prayer, presided 
over by the oh gr7t, the parents of the betrothed 
maiden declare her given over to the youth, who 
accepts her as his wife before all. The maiden goes 
back to the house, while the oh am, who for the 
occasion has taken the name of Lord Mohammat 
{= Muhammad), and is accompanied by an imam 
who has received the name of Lord Omar, asks the 
fianed, designated by the name of Pagindd AH 
{=Mal. haginda [‘prince,’ ‘majesty,’], 'All), what 
presents he means to offer to his wife ‘ Phicatimoh ’ 
(= Fatima). The youth enumerates them, be^n- 
ning with the silver wedding-ring and ending with 
the jewels, the ornaments, the buffaloes, and rice- 
plantations, if there are any. In case of divorce, 
this doivry remains with the wife. Then two 
imams take the ring which the oh gru has just 
blessed, and go into the house to put it on the 
finger of the maiden, at the same time asking her 
if she consents to the marriage. They proceed to 
fetch the fianc6 and the oh gm, and then they 
solemnly conduct the married couple into them 
dwelling. Before going into the house the bride- 

f :room crushes three betel leaves on the threshold, 
n the nuptial chamber, four venerable matrons 
spread out a special white cloth over the mat set 
apart for the newly-married couple. The wife sits 
down on it, with old women round about her, and 
her husband at her side. Imams join the hands of 
the married pair, who are then sprinlded with 
lustral water, bless them, and after some prayers 
and moral recommendations leave them alone. 
The wife then prepares a betelmuid, which she 

E laces in her husband’s month. He throws part of 
is clothing over her, and finally they both go out 
to prostrate themselves before the priests and the 
godparents of both parties. This is the time when 
the guests offer their presents, a list of which is 
drawn up. An interminable banquet, to which 
nearly the whole village is inrited, closes tlie 
marriage-ceremony. 

The position of woman among the Chams of 
Annum, where there still exist very distinct traces 
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of matriarchy, ia an agreeable one. In religions 
and domestic ceremonies she takes the first place 
after the priests, and has the right to transmit 
property. She chooses her husband ; the children 
belong to her and not to the father. Divorce is 
easy to get and often taken advantage of, being 
always sought by the Avife, who is allowed to keep 
the children, the common house, and a third of the 
property, etc. 

Adultery is theoretically punished by death, 
hut in practice the penalty is reduced to a few 
strokes of the rattan and a fine. It is, however, 
very rare, not owing to the special virtue of 
Cham women, but because they can, as we have 
seen, obtain separation from their husbands quite 
easily. 

II. Disposal of the dead. — (a) Among the Banis. 
— Funeral rites are highly developed among the 
Chams, partly in honour of the ancestral spirits, 
partly to prevent the dead man from coming back 
to annoy or carry off those whom he has left in his 
house. Islam has been unable to modify completely 
the beliefs of the Banis on this point, but the nmeral 
ceremonies of the latter are much less complicated 
than those of the Kaphirs, and — an important point 
— burial takes the place of cremation among the 
Musalmans, while cremation persists among the 
Kaphirs. After the last breath, the corpse is 
carried into a shed built for the purpose. It is 
washed in several waters, wrapped in a piece of 
white cotton, and laid, ivithout a coffin, in a 
trench, with the head towards the north. This is 
done in presence of four imams, who recite prayers, 
while the family and friends adjure the dead to 
rest in the tomb and not return to torment the 
living. Contrary to what takes place among the 
orthodox Musalmans, it is the tmdms who lead 
the procession. Commemorative services, called 
padnis (Skr. upSdhiP), wth prayers and a feast on 
the tomb, take place on the 3rd, 7th, 10th, 30th, 
40th, and 100th days. A sacrifice is also offered 
on the tomb in all serious family crisM. Finally, 
in the 6th or 6th month for the poor, in a year for 
the rich, the corpse is exhumed, and earned with 
the same ceremonies as before into a certain valley, 
considered a holy place by the Banis. 

(6) Among the Kaphirs. — Cremation among the 
Kaphir Chams is a very solemn procedure. The 
corpse, washed and clothed in a series of white 
cotton garments, put one on top of the other, has 
the appearance of a parcel, and the head, though 
veilech is the only recognizable part. The body is 
laid out, with the head to the south, on a kind of 
luxurious catafalque adorned with candles, and 
food is placed at the corpse’s side. The priests 
pray beside it night and day, and go through the 
pantomime, three times a day, of giving it food. 
During this time, the friends and relatives come 
from any distance, with lively musical instruments, 
to feast and laugh unceasingly in the house. _ They 
must bear the corpse company, and by their gay 
talk keep the family from givmg itself up to a too 
violent grief. This may last a week or several 
months, according to the fortune of the deceased 
and the condition of the atmosphere. _ When the 
corpse becomes too much decomposed, it is at lost 
consigned to the flames. It is laid out on an 
enormous new catafalque, made by the haiaih, and 
ornamented ivith figures of animals or flowers in 
gilt paper. Carriers dressed in white seize the 
catafalque, round which crowd all the priests and 
ilie pajati, clothed in white, with a bundle of five 
c.'imlles in their liand. Musical instruments give 
the signal to march. Mourners, the family dr^ed 
in white, and all the inhabitants of the villa"c 
girdled with white scarfs, carrying lances, awords, 
and flags, follow the catafalque, which the earners, 
under the order of the midwives, keep turning to 


left and right, so as to mislead the dead in case he 
should want to return home afterward.s. When 
they have arrived at the place of cremation, the 
first knock is given by a baiaih ; then the rela- 
tives clear the ground, preparing the pile whore 
the body is placed. After the priests have circum- 
ambulated the pile, keeping their right side towards 
it all the time, the body is uncovered once more to 
offer it a final repast and to allow the adoration of 
its friends. Then fire is applied to the pile, which 
is decorated with the pnests’ candles, and into 
which are also thrown some food, all the precious 
things, clothes, and utensils belonging to the de- 
ceased, and the presents, often of real value,’ 
which his friends and relatives give him at his 
death. After cremation the central part of the 
frontal bone is picked up. This, broken into nine 
parts, constitutes the ‘ noble bones,’ and is put into 
a little gold, silver, or copper box called kloh, and 
taken back to the former dwelling of the deceased. 
These kloh are nearly always bouglit beforehand, 
and buried in some comer of tlie proprietor’s 
enclosure or in the forest. They are never Wried 
in the bouse, the presence of a Moh bringing ill- 
luck and often causing the death of the person for 
whom it is meant to be kept. The family of the 
deceased then celebrate padhi (Skr. vpadhi T), or 
commemoration-services, on the 3rd, 10th, and 
lOOth days after the death, with prayers and feast- 
ing.” At the padhi held on the anniversary, the 
kloh are buried beside the rest of their ancestral 
bones under the hut, or family tombstones. These 
stones, of about three cubits’ length, are three in 
number for women, five for men. They are erected 
nearly always in the family property, and prefer- 
ably at the foot of a tree. The poor, for lack of 
private property, bury their Afon in the forest. 
At the feasts of kate and iahur, care is taken never 
to omit to pay homage to the ancestral spirits, 
which are invoked also in cases of Ulness, accident, 
and important decisions. These sacrifices, though 
unorthodox, are offered by the Musalmfin Chams 
of Annum and of Cambodia. 

12. Eschatology.-— The ideas of the Chams of 
either sect as to the survival and fate of the soul 
after death are singularly confused. The Brah- 
manists generally think that the souls of pious 
men go into the sun, those of women into the 
moon, those of servants into grey clouds ; but they 
sojourn there only until their entrance into the 
heart of the earth (alS, tandh riya). Others de- 
clare that souls return to the state of the gods, 
others that they pass into the bodies of certain 
animals — serpents, crocodiles, squirrels, etc. Each 
family abstams from eating the flesh of a particular 
animal. A belief common to all the Chams is that 
the souls of infants horn dead, or dying very young, 
who have not undergone cremation (among the 
Brfihmanists only, since the Banis bury their dead), 
incarnate themselves in squirrels and palm-rats 
(Sciurus palmarum), and would soon become harm- 
ful if they were not appeased by means of sacrifice.'! 
called srwak and daybp. 

13. Cambodian Chams. — The Chams who came 
to Cambodia, very probably at the end of the 15th 
cent., after the decisive fall of Champfi, nre quitc 
different. Numbering 90,000, they form a veritable 
nation, which has acquired coherence from the 
Islam they all profess. They live generally on the 
banks of the Mekhong or of the Great Lake, and 
are often on the move. There are also attached to 
them some villages in Cochin-China, particuJarJy 
at Chfln-d6c and Tfly-ninh, and a small group in 


I They are content eometimea with onij pasalny them throUKb 

a The funeral rites of the Chams are retT 
irrcspond In uorae parta to ihoia of IndU, bnt they * 

irober of practices which arc not found In the Brinmio 
ritlnjT* on funerals. 
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Siam. They are often confounded with the Malays, 
who are not nearly so numerous as they are, and 
who almost always settle alongside of them. Liter- 
marriage also is gradually fusing the two races. 
Very different from their apathetic brothers in 
Ann um, the Banis of Cambodia are active, enter- 
prising, and intelligent, and seem to have acquired 
all these qualities from living near the Malays. 
They are cliiefly woodcutters, agriculturists, fisher- 
men, and tradesmen, able workmen, and cunning 
usurers. Their women weave sUk stnfis with good 
taste, but never rear silk-worms, preferring to buy 
the raw material they need from the Khmfers or 
Chinese. Their villages are built on piles, shaded 
by a clump of false-jnjnbe trees, ana surrounded 
by well-tilled fields, and have not the gloomy 
appearance of the low huts and parched villages, 
surrounded with dead wood, of the Banis of Annam. 
They plant rice, cotton, indigo, and maize ; and 
they rear oxen and buffaloes, but pigs are objected 
to. 

T'heir IslSm, though mixed with native practices, 
is much more enlightened and thoughtful than that 
of the Chams of Annam. As they are in permanen t 
contact with Malays and Hindus, who are fervent 
MusalrnSns, and are better instructed in their 
religion, there is quite a considerable number 
among them who nave made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, They worship only Allah, perform the 
five prayers and the prescribed ablutions, and 
always abstain from pigs’ flesh, and usually from 
fermented, liquors, especially in public. To do 
otherwise would incur a reprimand from the 
imams. The Friday assembly (jomaai) always 
comprises the forty required members. 

(a) Clergy . — The hierarchy of the ministers of 
the cult consists first of four persons named bj 
the king of Cambodia and forming part of his 
connciL They are assisted by 40 imams. These 
are the mophati, ‘teacher of the Law’ {mvfti), the 
tuh Ixtlik, the rajak kalik, ‘magistrates’ 
and the ivon pakc, ‘jurisconsult’ (faqih). These 
ministers of the cMt are highly honoured by both 
the Chams and the Malays, Then come the 
hahim or haktm, ‘doctors of law and mosqne- 
chiefe’ (SaHm), and the katip, ‘the official in 
charge of the prayers ’ (hatlb). All these priests 
are clothed in white, have their heads shaven, 
wear only a little beard, and have a white turban. 
The fe&S and the halim (rrAirab. 'alim), the one an 
offidal and the other a teacher of the Law, are 
simply laymen, employed in the mosque. Men- 
tion must be made, finally, of the bil^ or modin 
{muaddin). 

The great dignitaries and the imams have wide 
authority over their congregation. Th^ have the 
right to apply a certain number of strokes with a 
stick to those who transgress the religious re- 
quirements, use fermented drinks, or traffic in 
strange idols, etc. ^e offering of sacrifices and 
oblations to the deities of the polytheists may 
incur exclusion from the community, although 
such a prescription, if exactly followed, woidd 
mean the total excommumcatidn of all the Bani 
Chams. 

*1116 Chams of Cambodia now send Cham or 
hlalay missionaries to their fellow- worshippers in 
Annam, to bring them back to more orthodox 
practices. They are received and entertmned 
with the utmost cordiality, but their efforts are 
fruitless against the absolute indifference of the 
latter and their secular custom of sacrificing to the 
Pd Yah. 

(5) I’estirals . — The Chams of Cambodia cele- 
brate the following festivals: — (1) Pamouxtn 
(=Arab. Bamaddn) or Btdan Oi, ‘month of 
fasting,’ fixed ly the priests, and regularly ob- 
served by all the worshippers in the usual way. 


(2) Bulan Ok Saji, ‘ month of the pilgrimage fast,’ 
or Bulan Ovlwak, ‘month of God,’ a supplementary 
fast, when the Banis must not eat before nightfall 
for five days. It takes place three months after 
Bamouxin. (3) Bijd Surah or Surah (=Arab. 
'AshurdT), ‘the feast of the distress,’ in nieraorj- 
perhaps of the flight of hluhammad. (4) Tapat, 
the tupah {=Arab. taubah) of the Annamese 
Chams, a ceremony for the purification of the 
sins of old men. (5) Tamat (=Arab. tdmmat, 
‘conclusion’), a fea^ in honour of a young man 
who has finished his theological studies. Dressed 
in his finest clothes, and surrotmded by his friends, 
he makes a triumphal entry on horseback into 
his vniage, musicians leading the way. (6) The 
circumcision of boys, which is not a mere pretence 
as in Annam, is the occasion of a feast. The 
operator, nearly always the oh gru, uses a razor 
and pincers for the circumcision. The youths on 
whom it is performed must be about fifteen years 
old. Their relatives offer presents to the operator, 
and a banquet follows. The karoh of the Annamese 
Banis is not in use for the girls. (7) Molot or 
Molot (=Arab. malaf, ‘shave’!) is a ceremony 
which seems confused with that of the cutting of 
the tuft among the Khmhrs. An imam, assisted 
by at least three colleagues, after reciting prayers 
and sprinkling a child with lustral water, cute off 
a lock of its hair. The child undergoes molot only 
once in its life, between the ages of 3 and 13, 
and it is on this occasion that it is given a 
MusalmSn name — ^nearly always Muhammad, ' Abd 
Allah, or 'All, if it is a boy ; and, if a girl, Fatima 
(in Cham Phuxiitmoh). In ordinary life the child is 
called by the P’U'ely Cham name which is given 
it at birth. The inevitable banquet closes the 
ceremony. 

The Chams of Cambodia, it is evident, are better 
Mnsalmans than those of Annam, but it would be 
exaggeration to conclude from this that their 
Islfim is sJways perfectly enlightened and con- 
scious. It is easy, on the contrary, to discover in 
it a number of practices which are evident sur- 
vivals of the old Malayo-Polynesian, Hindu, and 
Animistic cults which preceded Islam, and were 
originally native to the country. They feel this 
vaguely, and try to hide them under an Islfimic 
or so-called Islfimic mask. Thus, like the Malays 
of Cambodia, they worship a number of saints’ 
tombs, or ta-lcik-, they go to them to obtain 
healing, before the conclusion of an important 
affair, etc. The cult consists of the recitation of 
prayers and formulse, aspersions of lustral water, 
a feast near the tombs, and — a Buddhist custom — 
the freeing of pigeons. This worship of the to-f ait 
has some analogy with the worshm of the kramat, 
or_ mounds supposed to be tombs of Mns alm fin 
samts, in Malacca. The worship they give to 
evil spirits, styled jin asalarn, ‘ hLrsalmfin genii,’ 
has ite counterpart likewise in the Malay Fenin- 
■nla. 

(c) Sorcery and Sorceresses. — Sorcery, which can 
by magic practices cause the death or min of 
pmple and things, inspires the Banis of Cambodia 
with great hatred, and the sorcerers, or supposed 
sorcerers, are often assassinated secretly. These 
sorcerers, nearly always women, are supposed to 
transmit their marie power from one to another 
by means of a midni^t initiation in the forest. 
The person -wishing to become a sorceress sacrifices 
a live cock on an abandoned termite’s nest. She 
cute it in two from the head to the taH and has to 
dance and sing quite naked in front of the altar, 
until, by a kind of magic attraction, the two halves 
of the cock begin to approach each other, and the 
bird retnms to life and utters ite cry. This devilry 
ended, the sorceress can bring harm and desolation 
anywhere at wOL Fortunately she is easily re- 
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cognizable bv her sirollen and bloodshot eyes, and 
W the tendency of her face to change colour. 
These sorceresses are called kamolai or kamolai 
hhut (cf. Skr. bhuta), and when they are recog- 
nized, by the signs described above, every one 
hurries away from them in terror. The evu may 
be exorcized from them by means of mantras, and 
by the ingestion of unclean substances, which are 
expected to make the bad spirits that haunt the 
possessed flee in disgust. 

The Banis of Cambodia believe that gall, taken 
immediately from a man who has been killed for 
the purpose, is the best charm for invulnerability. 
They used to be very much dreaded by the Cam- 
bodians, who regarded every Cham as a jalatobd, 
'taker of gall ’ ; this practice does not exist nowa- 
days except as an isolated crime. 

The agrarian rites are only a feeble echo of 
those of the Banis of Annam. 'When a Cambodian 
Bani wants to make a rice plantation from part of 
a forest newly cleared by lire, he chooses a dies 
fastns, sprinkles a handful of rice-grains with 
lustral water, and puts them in seven holes already 
bored in preparation ; he does not begin the sow- 
ing till he has performed this rite. The same 
procedure is followed also in the case of maize, 
cotton, or any other plantations. Before a new 
cart is used, all that is necessary is to light a 
candle, pour a libation of water over the cart, and 
utter this imprecation : ‘ Beware if you do not run 
well I ’ 

(cJ) Calendar . — This is the same for both the 
Chams of Annam and those of Cambodia. The 
reckoning by the iaka era employed in inscrip- 
tions ha^ng completely disappeared, they use the 
duodenary cycle to compute time. Each of the 
twelve years of this cycle, borrowed from the 
Turks through the Chinese, bears the name of an 
animal— rat, buffalo, tiger, bore, dragon, serpent, 
horse, goat, monkey, cock, dog, pig. But, in 
contrast ^vith what takes place among several 
peoples who use this cycle, the names of these 
animals are taken from the ordinary language. 
Each year, beginning in April-May, contains 
twelve lunar months, the first ten denoted by 
numbers, and the last two, pwai and mak, having 
Sanskrit names (pau^a and mdgha). The week 
has seven days, the names of which, borrowed 
from Sanskrit, designate planets. Each day is 
divided into twelve periods of two hours, and the 
periods into eight parts uith the value_ of our 
quarter of an hour. The night is divided into five 
watches. The time is expressed by means of such 
forms as ‘the cock crows’ ( = 1 o’clock a.m.), ‘the 
cock leaps to the ground’ (=2 o’clock a.m.}, etc. 

In the manuBcripts we find traces of a cycle of eight years, 
named by corrupt Arabic letters and analogous to the JaranCTC 
wnndfz, and of a method of reckoning time by periods which 
recall the Javanese tcukuj. 

(e) Birth.—M. the birth of a child, the usual fire 
is kept burning near the mother, and the midwife 
scatters its cinders likewise at cross-roads, but 
ivithout the accompaniment of offerings to the 
spirits. The superstitions connected with name- 
giving are the same in both countries. On the 
other hand, education and instruction are a little 
better cared for here than in Annam, and extend 
even to the girls. Presents of cloth, rice, or fruits 
are offered to the master, who teaches his pupils 
to repeat some verses of the Qur’an and to read 
Arabic. 

{/) Marriage . — Marriage is nqt_ allowed 'with 
a non-MnsalmSn except on condition that he he 
converted, Avhich does not, however, happen often 
with the Khmbrs. They are very faithful to 
Buddhism, and this accounts for the fact that 
mixed marriages scarcelj’ ever take place except 
between Chams and Malay’s. Bridegrooms are 


generally 15 to IS years old, never less; the 
proposal of marriage is made by the parents, 
uith the help of a female mediator. The fianc6 
settles a dowry of money on his future wife, which 
she is to keep in case of divorce not sought by her ; 
then he proceeds to serve in the house of hia 
parents-in-law until his marriage. The tvedding, 
accompanied by long banquets, lasts three days. 
On the evening of the third day, tlie youtli, decked 
in a gold-embroidered coat, mounted on a richly- 
harnessed horse, and shaded by a parasol of honour, 
surrounded by his relatives and guests, goes to the 
house of the girl, who waits for him dres.sed in all 
her finery, seated on the ground with her legs bent 
under her, in a shed built for the purpose, where 
the tynams bless the union. The wife places tlie 
traditional betel-qnid in tlie mouth of her husband, 
and be puts part of his clotliing over her. 

The Chams of Cambodia, richer than those of 
Annam, sometimes take as many ns four wives 
when their means permit. Few, however, have 
more than two or three ; others have only one. 
The wife of the firat rank has command over the 
others. The Bani who has become a slave has 
never any right to more tlian two wives. 

Marriage oy capture, although rare among the 
Chams. nevertheless exists. In it the suitor intro- 
duces himself into the house of the girl he wishes 
to marry if the door is open, drawslier close into 
his arms, and, in spite of the blows applied by the 
family of the girl, entwines her in a scarf ; lie is 
then married, and has only to ‘redeem the shame 
of the family’ by means of a sum of money. 
Divorce is more difficult to obtain and rarer than 
in Annam. Unions are nearly always fertile, but 
the Chams of Cambodia further increase their 
race by foreign elements, by Annamese or Khnibr 
chUdren whom they accept in payment of bad 
debts, and whom they cause to he brought up as 
Mnsalmans. 

(g) Disposal of the dead . — ^This is no more 
solemn among the Cambodian Chams than among 
the Banis of Annum. The commemoration ser- 
vices take place at the same times, but wthout 
heterodox practices. Bnrial is once for all ; there 
is no exlmmation. 

(h) Folk-tales . — veiy competent judge, A. 
Barth,* gives the following appreciation of the 
Cham tales published by Landes : 

•Le fondii de ecs rioits est un mcrvellleux itrange, tall 
d’anlmisme et de mapie, sans aucun alliage mytholopique on 
th4o!opque. Une ou deux (ois eeulement on voit Interrenlr nn 
seigneur AJimh (=AIlah). ... A cflW d’une duretA et d’nne 
apathie de sentiments extrfimes, on y trouve dcs traits d'uno 
eensiblliUScxquise. Le [contej no. x. . . . rappellepar plusicurs 
endroits le conte AnTtien des denx frArea et il contlent anssl 
les donnAes essentlelles de Cendrillon et des Apreures de PiychA. 
Non moins curieux est le no. v., "Les ruses du LlArro.’’ Ce 
conte, qul est Agalement connu an Cambodee et en Annam, et 
dont plusleura donnAes se retrouvent anssl dans les JStakaM, 
est une do ccs sAries de tables rellAes lea unes aux autres et 
enchassAes dans nn cadre common, dont I’tnde paralt aroir 
foumi les premiers modAIcs.' 

LrrtiUTURE. — E. Aymonier, £« TeJiamtt el leun relijicmt, 
Paris, 1691, ‘LAgendes historiquea des Chams,' In f'xaiTt, et 
reeonn., vol, xiv. no. 82, ‘ PrcmlAre Atnde sur les Inscriptions 
tchames,’ in JA, Jan.-Feb. 1691, and Grammairede la lanjfU 
ebatne, Saigon, 1699 ; Aymonicr-Cabaton, Diet. lam-Jran(p\t, 
Paris, 1900; A. Bergaigne, ‘L’ancicn royaumede Catnpldans 
rindo-Chine, d'aprAs les inscriptions,’ in JA, Jan. 1^; A. 
Cabaton, XouvelUt rteherehes stir let Chamt, Paris, IMl, 

• L'lnscription chame de BIAn-hoi,' In DulUtin <te tEeole 
franeaite d' Exirfme-Orienl, ir. tl90<l 6S7-C90, and * Les Cbami 
de I'lndo-Cirme,' in Rev, eoUmiale, v. [1905) .'121-334; E. M. 
Durand, ' Les Chams Banis,' ’ Notes sur uno crAmation chei let 
Chams,’ 'Le temple de PS ItamA k Phanrang,' 'Notes sur les 
Cliams,' In RuU. de CBeole /rant. d'Ext.-Or. IIL pBOS] 

U 7 - 4 M, b97-eD3, v. [1905] S63-8S0; L- Flnot, ‘La religion 
des Chams d'aprAs les monuments.’ ib. I. [1901] 1--2S; A. 
Landes. 'Contes tj.imcs,’ in Cocliinettine /ran!/tise: Erajr- 
tioneel recininait*nneet, xiil. 29[Sept.-Dec. 1880], Saigon, I6S. j 

H. Parraentier. •CaractAresgAnAraoidel’architecturechame, 

fS. L [1901] 215-258. A.NT OINF. CABATON. 

1 Rem eTitiqve, no. lx., 27th Feb. 1ES3, p. 161- 
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CHAMARS (total number, 11,137,362 at Census 
of 1901). — i. History. — i. Name. — The name 
Chamdr, Chambhdr, or GharmaTcdr(i&ca. Chamarin, 
Chamdin) is derived from the Skr. charma-kdra, 
‘ a worker in leather.’ In the Madras Presidency, 
to which they have migrated from the Central 
Provinces, the Chamars are also known as Chamura 
(GI, 1901, vol. XV. pt. i. p. 149). In some districts 
of Rajputana they are called Bolas {ib. vol. xxv. 

E . 147). Chamars frequently conceal their identity 
y giving only the name of their sub-caste, e.g. 
Jaisiodra or Kori {ib. vol. xiii. pp. 145, 182). The 
name Mochl {Muchi or Mnc’chl), though, as will 
be shown below, it generally denotes a difference 
of occupation or of religion from that of the 
Ghamars, is sometimes applied indiscriminately to 
the latter (GI, 1881, vol. lii. p. ciii ; 1901, vol. vi. 
pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi. A, p. 196). The Chamars 
themselves derive their name by tradition from a 
princess named Chamu (W.^ Crooke, TG ii. 170), or 
from Nona or Lona Ghamarin, a deified ultch (Slier- 
ring, Hindu Tribes and Gastes, vol. i. pt. iv. p. 392). 

2 . Origin and territorial distribution. — (a) 
Origin.^ — The great majority of modern writers 
upon the subject regard the Chamars as having 
been of low caste from the very first. Sherring, 
indeed, accepted the traditional view of Manu on 
the ground that their clearly defined caste pre- 
judices were evidence of their semi-Brahmanical 
origin. His judgment was influenced by the fact 
that he had met Avith several Chamars of high-bred 
appearance, and by the proAvess of the Dosadhs, 
whom he considered to ne a subdivision of the 
Chamars, when they fought under Clive at Plassey 
(op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 392 ff.). Yet the dark 
complexion of the Chamars is so generally recog- 
nized as distinguishing them from Brahmans that 
it has pven rise to the Hindi proverb, 

Karia Brahman, gora Gham&r, 

Inks satk na utariye par, 
which may be freely rendered, 

‘ If the Brahman be black, if the Chamar be fair, 
Let the Avise when he crosses a river beware,’ 
i.e. a fair-skinned Chamar is so rarely seen that 
his appearance is uncanny and bodes no good 
(Elliot’s Gloss, i. 71 ; GI, 1901, vol. i. p. 645). 
Sir 'William Hunter, describing the Chamars of 
Oudh, says : ‘ Always on the verge of starvation, 
their lean, black, and ill-formed figures, their stupid 
faces, and their filthy habits, reflect the long 
deOTadation to which they have been hereditarily 
subjected’ (IGI, vol. x. p. 499). 'Whenever deli- 
oate and refined features and a fair complexion 
are seen in a Chamar, they should, W. Crooke 
thinks, be attributed to intercourse in recent times 
betAveen the Chamars and higher castes (W. Crooke, 
TG ii. 169 ; see also GI, 1901, vol. xiii. p. 184). 
The Anew has been adA’anced by E. B. Alexander 
that the Chamars of Gorakhpur in N.W. Prov. 
AA’ere originally the retainers of the Aryan invaders 
rather than themselves the invaded aborigines 
(Gazetteer N.IF. Prov. vol. vi. [1881] p. 359). 
Nesfield, who regards function, and function only, 
as the foundation upon which the whole caste 
system of India was built up, classes the Chamars 
among the artisan castes of the age preceding 
metallurgy, and thinks that they haA'e sprung out 
of severm different tribes like the Horn, Kanjar, 
Habura Cheru, etc., the last remnants of Avhich 
are still Avithout the pale of Hindu society (Gaste 
System of the N. W. Prov. § 49). Risley classifies 
the Chamars amongst the Aryo-Dravidians, of 
Avhioh they represent the loAver strata, os the 
Brahmans do tne higher ; and in this he appears 

I For traditions relating to their origin, see Mann, x. 8, 11, 36 
in SBB xxv. 403 f., 411 ; Sherring, op. eit. voi. i. pt. iv. p. 392 fl.; 
W. Crooke, TO U. 169 1.; Cl, 1901, vol. xxi. p. 124; Elliot’s 
Qlon. i. 69 1. 


to have the support of anthroponietrical data (TO 
L 176 f. ; GI, 1901, vol. i. pp. 499, 500, 503). 

(b) The home of the Chamfirs is in Biliar and the 
United Provinces, but they are steadily migrating 
to Bengal, where there is no indigenous caste of 
skinners, tanners, hide-dealers, and cobblers, to 
compete with them in their multifarious occupa- 
tions (GI, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 388 ; R. N. L. 
Chandra, Tanning, etc., p. 2). They are also 
firmly established and numerous in the Panjab, 
Central India, the Central Provinces, Rajputana, 
and Bombay (see Ethnographical Map in GI, 1901, 
vol. i.. Appendix). As one goes south, the CharnSrs 
decrease in number, their place being taken by 
leather-working castes of purely Dravidian origin, 
as the Shakktliyar in Tamil districts, and the 
Madiga in the 'Telngu country (Gensus of Berar, 
1881, p. 149; GI, 1891, General Beport, p. 199, 
vol. xiii. p. 301, vol. xxv. pt. i. p. 254f., 1901, 
vol. i. p. 645, vol. xxiv. pt. iL p. 637 ; G.M.S. Intelli- 
gencer, Aug. 1900, p. 576 ff. ; A. Chatterton, Mono- 
graph on Tanning ... in Madras Presidency, 
pp. 13, 16). In estimating the numbers and im- 
portance of the Chamars, it is important to dis- 
tinguish betAveen them and the great Mochi sub- 
caste. This distinction is not racial, but either 
occupational, social, or religious. The occupation 
of the Mochis is the making of shoes and other 
articles from the leather that has been prepared 
by Chamars ; hence their name, which is derived 
from the Skr. mochika, ‘ tanner,’ ‘ shoemaker.’ 
"When a Chamar forsakes his traditional occupation 
and becomes a shoemaker, he frequently changes 
his caste name to Mochi, and thus proclaims his rise 
in the social scale (Gazetteer N.W. Prov. 1876, 
vol. ii. p. 1S2; Gensus Punjab, 1881, a’oI. i. §607; 
GI, 1891, vol. xxiv. pt. i. p. 437 f., 1901, vol. xiii 
. 184, vol. xviii. p. 470). In the west of the Panjfib, 
OAvever, the distinction is one of religion : the 
MusalmSn Chatn&r, though only a tanner, calls 
himself a Mochi. 'The variations in the Census 
returns of Ghamars and Mochis in the Pan jab in 
successive Census years may therefore be regarded 
as some index to the conversions from Hinduism 
to Islam (Gensus Punjab, 1881, vol. L § 604 ; A. J. 
Grant, Leather Industry of the Punjab, § 12 ; GI, 
1881, vol. iii. p. ciii, 1901, vol. i. A, pp. 320, 338, vol. 
vi. pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxau. A, p. 196 ; A. Chatterton, 
op. cit. p. 16). 

3 . Occupations. — ^The Census Returns for 1901 
show that Chamars are found to hold twenty-three 
distinct occupations, of Avhich the most important 
are agriculture and the Avorking of leather. The 
proportion of agriculturists to leather-workers is 

f iven as nearly six to one, but it must be remem- 
ered that such proportions vary with the season 
of the year, because the Chamar is a ‘Jack of all 
trades’ (GI, 1901, vol. i. pp. 189, 190, 217, 218, 621, 
vol. i. A, p. 406 f.). The position of the Chamar 
engaged in agriculture has until recently been that 
of a serf, tied to the soil and transferred Avith it. 
"When an estate Avas divided, no sharer would 
consider the partition complete until an adequate 
number of Chamars had been allotted to him in 
proportion to his interest in the land (Gazetteer 
N. W. Prov. 1875, vol. ii. p. 396 ; IGI, vol. i. p. 172, 
vol. X. pp. 71, 499 ; J. C. Nesfield, op. cit. § 49). 
Except m the CaAvnpore district, the poverty of 
the Chamars is great ; many are unable to afford 
themselves even a blanket, and are obliged to 
protect themselves from cold by the use of a mere 
cloth stuffed, when they can get it, AA-ith cotton. 
One Chamar, on being asked hoAv he passed the 
night vrith so little clothing, replied that he slept 
till the cold awakened him ; then he lit a few 
sticks and warmed himself till the fire went out, 
when he returned to his cot; and he repeated 
these proceedings at intervals till the sun rose 
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{TGI, vol. iii. p. 284 ; Gazetteer N. W. Prov. vol. iv. 
[>.288; cf. W. Cropke, N.~W. Prov. of India, 
p. 273), Under British rule, the Chamars, though 
still the objects of contempt to Hindus and Sikhs 
on account of their traditional occupation, are 
emerging from their menial position {IGI, vol. iii. 
p. 119; A. J. Grant, op. cit. §2). 

The Chamar proper de^s ■with the sldn of 
animals at deatli, or even sooner. From time 
immemorial one of their perquisites has been the 
liide of any animal that dies ; and the temptation 
to hasten aeath by means of poison has frequently 
proved irresistible. 

Three principal methods of cattle-poisoning ore in vo^e. 
One of these is simply to pve white arsenic TVTapped mi a 
castor-oil leaf, which is liked by the cattle. A secona method 
is to grind the ^hxtnchi berry to a fine powder, and, having 
made a p^te with water, to roll this into the shape of along 
thorn, which is dried in the sun till it Is hard, and then pressed 
into the head or neck of an animal. The third device is to 
make a poisonous snake bite a piece of rag wound round a 

ointod stick, which Is then forced Into the anus of a cow or 

uUock. 

Public opinion, hoivever, is non' leading to the 
expulsion from caste of Chamars detected in these 
malpractices {Cl, 1901, vol. xw. p. 232 ; W. Crooke, 
TO, vol. ii. pp. 172, 190, 191 ; H. H. Kisley, TO 
ii, 98 f.). The hide of an animal, when by fair 
means or foul it has been obtained, is tanned by 
tlie Chamar, who places it in a pit, covering it 
with water containing lime and impure carbonate 
of soda; after ten days it is taken out, and the 
hair is removed with an iron scraper. It is then 
sewn up in the form of a bag and filled with bark 
solution, and, after hanging from a tree or stand 
for five days, it is considered to be sufficiently 
tanned (W. Crooke, rCii. 191), 

The remaining occupations of the ChamSrs range 
between the ‘Teamed and artistic professions’ 
(13,565 in Bengal) and the ‘personal, household, 
sanitary, indefinite, and disreputable occupations ’ 
(8102). The large number of the former class 
bears evidence to the influence of Westem educa- , 
tion in breaking down the barriers of caste, and j 
enabling the industrious to rise in social position. 
Throughout the country nearly every office has 
its Mochi employed as a clerk, and handling pens 
and paper instead of hides and refuse (C7, 1901, 
vol. i. A, p. 406 f. ; A. Chatterton, op. cit. p. 16 ; 
A. J. Grant, op. cit. § 3). In their dcCTaded 
occupations, which include the removal of dead 
bodies, the execution of criminals, the beating of 
dmms at marriages and other festive occasions, 
the Chamars infringe upon the functions of Doma 
and Pariahs (see Pabiahs) (Sherring, op. cit. vol. i. 
pt. iv. p. 393 f. ; Cl, 1901, vol. xiii. p. 182, vol. xvi. 
p. 232). The (IharnSr women act as the mid^vives 
of the village, and perform menial tasks for the 
wives of the men whom their husbands serve 
(W. Crooke, op. cit. ii. 175, 190). 

4 . Social organization,— (1) The sub-castes of 
the Cliamars are reckoned hy some witters as 
seven, by others as numbering more than three 
thousand. Each locality where Chamars are 
numerous possesses its seven sub-castes, tint these 
do not correspond to those of another district ; the 
division into seven is purely arbitraiy, and is due 
to regard for the sacred number, not to any 
histoncal cause (Balfour, Cyclop, of India, p. 645 f. ; 
Elliot’s Gloss, i. 70; W. Crooke, TC ii. 172; CJ, 
1891, xxi. 62-62e). In Gwalior, as the smaller 
sub-castes of CliarnSrs are included in the larger 
ones, a man may with tratb call himself by tlie 
name of either. A ChamSr must many outside 
the smalier sub-caste {potra) and witliin the larger 
sub-caste (Map); the distinction, therefore, between 
main sub-c-istes and minor ones is that of exo^my 
or endogamy (Cl, 1901, voL xxi. p. 124; w. A. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies \ Ist ser. pp. 156, 174 ff.; 
Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 608). In Bengal, 


however, the intermarriage of all sub-castes is 
forbidden, and the infraction of this rule renders 
the offender liable to a fine {Cl, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Appendix, p. xlvi). The following are amongst 
the most iniportant of the sub-castes of Cliamars : 

(a) The — Many of tliese are servants, 

but their high position is evidenced by tlieir carry, 
ing burdens on their heads, not on their shoulders ; 
any neglect of tliis custom would render a man 
liable to be out-casted. They supply most of our 
sj'ces, and, one of tlieir objects of worship being a 
halter, any Jaiswara who ties up a dog with this 
implement has to pay a fine. Their name is 
probably derived from the old town of Jais (Slier- 
ring, op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 393 ; W. Crooke, TC 
ii. 173). 

(b) The DhUsiya or Jhiisiya. — These are allowed 
in some districts to intermarry with tlie JaiswSra ; 
in Mymonsingh and Sh5hahad they are held to bo 
superior to all other sub-castes. Their primary 
occupation is^ that of shoe- and harness-makers. 
Their name is probably derived from a nllage 
called Phiisi or yAiTsi (Elliot’s Gloss., vol. i. p. 70 
[Beames’ editorial note is corrected in Sliernng’s 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i. pt. iv. p. 394]). 

(c) The Jdtua, Jatia, or Jatiya. — This sub-caste 
is most numerous in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and Gurgaon. They are despised by other sub- 
castes, on the ground that they work in horse- and 
cnmel-hides ; but, on the other hand, their employ- 
ment of Gaur Brahmans for priestly services, 
instead of degraded Cham&rtoa BrUbmans, gives 
them the position of the highest sub-caste of 
Chamfir. Their name is either tribal, and marking 
some connexion with the Jats, or functional, and 
derived from the word jat, meaning a camel- 

g razier {Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 60S; W. 
rooke, TCii. 173). 

(d) The CMndars, Chandaurya. — ^The members 
of this sub-caste work only in prepared leather. 
In Hissfir and Simla they are the principal sub- 
caste of the Chamfirs, and hold an important place 
in the caste throughout Bajpntfina. They claim 
to be descended from CJidnura, the famous uTestler 
who was slain hy Kr^na (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. 
i. § 608; W, Crooke, TC ii. 172 f. ; GI, 1901, vol. 

! XXV. p. 147). 

(e) The Harale Cham&rs. — These are found 
chiefly in Berar. Their name is derived from 
Earcuya, the primeval Cbam&r who, when Mahil 
Muni’s supply of hides ran short, is said to have 
sho^vn his devotion to Mahli-deo (see below, p. 353*’) 
by stripping off a piece of liLs o^vn skin and making 
out of it shoes for the god (Census of Berar, 1881, 
p. 149), See artt. Dosadhs, Koris, Rai-DXsis. 

(2) For particulars concerning the self-government 
of Chamfirs hy their pnilchayat, see Islam (in 
India) ; Beames, in Elliot’s Gloss., vol. i, pp. 279- 
282; Camb. Mission to Delhi, Oco, Paper, No. 7, 
p. 13 f. ; B. H. Baden-Powell, The Indian Villaae 
Community, p. 24 f. ; W. Crooke, TO ii. 176 1 . ; 
Cl, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. App. p, xlvi. 

(3) IVe have seen above how intimate is the 
connexion between the existence of sub-castes and 
the character of marriage regulations. The general 
laws of exogamy and endogamy admit of qualifica- 
tion in various grades of society, and tlie nearer 
we approach to primitive conditions the less stereo- 
typed do such regulations become. Thus in the 
case of the Chamfirs we find that the sub-cMtc of 
DUQsiya is allowed to interniarry with thc Konau- 
jiya, and the sub-caste of Chamfirs with the 
Dosildlis. Their rules of exogamy admit of similw 
expansion ; the descendants from n common stock 
are called daycid, and are not allowed to inter- 
marry', hut the limitations of the daydd itself are 
defined with a latitude whicli corresponds to the 
wishes and prejudices of those concerned, and Hit 
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pasrment of a fine will cover any but the 
gTavest irregularities (A. Lyall, qp. cit, p. 163 IF. ; 
W. H. Macnaghten, Principles of Htndu and 
Mohammedan Laufl, p. 63 f. ; W. Crooke, TC ii. 
174). The practice of infant marriage is on the 
increase. The age of the bride varies from three 
to eight years. At Nasik, however, the marriage 
of the poorest Chamar males does not take place 
till they reach the age of thirty or thirty-five, 
whilst girls wait till they are fifteen or sixteen 
(BG, vol. xvi. p. 69). The form of marriage is the 
&sura (lit. ‘ spiritnal,’ Mann, iii. 21, 31), in which 
the consent of the father of the bride is obtained 
for a pecuniary consideration {BG, vol. xv. pt. i. 
p. 357). Polygamy is discouraged, although, when 
a wife proves to be barren, the pafvchayat wUl 
sanction bigamy. The re-marriage of widows is 
fully recognized, except amongst those Chamfirs 
who have risen in the world. This is in accordance 
with the prevailing custom of the lower castes ; for, 
as recent inquiries have shown, out of 40,000,000 
Hindus, 80,000,000, or 75 per cent, permit and 
even encourage this practice. Widow-re-marriage 
is indeed a most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the country ; for, in very unhealthy tracts, 
at any rate, the ofispring of ‘ virgin ’ brides is barely 
sufBcient to make up for the wastage by disease 
and to maintain the population (W. Crooke, N. W. 
Prov. of India, p. 228 f.). A Chamar widow’s first 
choice is a younger brother of her late husband. 
If she marries outside her own caste, it knows her 
no more, nor can she lay claim to her late husband’s 
estate (W. Crooke, TO, vol. ii. p. 177 f.). 

ii. BblioION. — The religious systems to which 
the Chamars adhere form the subject of separate 
articles, and these should be consulted for informa- 
tion in regard to general principles. It will be 
necessary here to treat of these faiths only in so 
far as they are illustrated by the ChamEr people 
in orthodox or unorthodox directions; by those 
who follow the old paths, and by those whose 
struggle for religious freedom brings to light the 
fetters by which they are bound. At the Census 
of 1901 the following returns were made of the re- 
ligions of Chamars and Moohls [Cl, 1901, vol. L A, 


pp. 279, 299) : 

ChamSr. 

MochI. 

Hindu 

11,043,093 . 

. 531,925 

Animist 

938 . 

. 54 

Musalmfin . 

16,992 . 

. 475,540 

Sikh , 

76,263 . 

54 

Jain . . 

67 . 

239 

Buddhist . 

19 . 

. 


11,137,362 

1,007,812 


The term ‘ Animist’ has in this table little more 
than a negative value ; it shows that the 992 
persons thus returned did not regard themselves as 
members of any verbally defined creed [Cl, 1901, 
vol. i. p. 349). On the other hand, the border-line 
between Animism and Hinduism is so shadowy 
that the latter may be said to include the former, 
and the numbers professing each may be combined 
[ib. p. 357 ; W. Crooke, N.W. Prov, p. 240 f.). 
The remarkable omission of Christians from this 
table is probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that Christian missionaries instructed members of 
their congregations to return themselves as Chris- 
tians without stating their previous caste (Letter 
from Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht of the C.M.S. ; and J. 
S. Dennis, in East and West, Oct. 1905, p. 459). 
Thus in the Census Returns there appears no 
return of a Christian Chamfir, and there is no 
means of ascertaining how numerous these may be. 
An account of some ChamEr Christians is given 
below. 

I. Hinduism. — (a) Objects of veneration . — The 
worship of such inanimate objects as the rapi, or 
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tanner’s Icnife, the plough, and the halter appears 
to be little more than a pious recognition of these 
implements as instrumental to the support of those 
who use them. This worship is readily transferred 
to such objects as pens, paper, sealing-wax, red 
tape, and _mk, when these become the means of 
gaming a livelihood. The reverent fear of desecrat- 
ing other inanimate objects may be associated 
with totemism, as in tne case of the Harbans 
ChamErs, who, being connected in some way with 
a bone [hadda), ^vill not wear bones in any shape 
or form [Cl, 1901, vol. i. p. 357 f . ; J. C. Nesfield, 
op. cit. § 49 ; W. Crooke, TC ii. 173, PB ii. 158). 

From the worship of inanimate objects we pass 
to the worship of malignant spirits, foremost 
among which are the ‘ godlings of disease.’ Of the 
seven sisters who are supposed to control sm^- 
pox, one of the most malicious is named Chamariya, 
and can be propitiated only by the_ offering of a pig 
by a Chamar or other low-caste priest. Her name 
may point back to a time when small-pox made its 
greatest ravages amongst the Chamars, and its 
numerous victims were transformed into spirits of 
evil ; for persons who die in any sudden or unusual 
way are supposed to undergo the change and to 
require pryiitiation (W. Crooke, TC ii. 189, PR 
i. 129). Whatever the illness may be, it is attri- 
buted to an evil spirit, who must needs be identified 
by a sorcerer and appeased by the offering of an 
appropriate sacrifice. 

The worship of the spirits of the departed, when 
these have been lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
is a step towards the recognition of benevolent as 
well as malignant spirits, and is closely connected 
with hero-worship. The soul of a dead husband is 
worshipped by his widow under the name manuka 
deva, or ‘ man-god’ ; offeiings of clothing are made 
to him, and sometimes a pig is sacrificed in his 
honour (W. Crooke, TO ii. 189). The ChamErs, 
with other low-caste Hindus, worship the five 
Pandava brothers under the name Panch Pir, and 
in the form of five wooden pegs fixed in the court- 
yard of the house [PB ii. 206). The primeval 
ChamEr, Mahadeo, is worshipped by the ChamErs 
of Berar on a Sunday in the month of SrEvan ; and 
Guga (or Gugga) Pir and Chanu are also regarded 
by the ChamErs as being semi-divine Census 
Berar, 1881, p. 149 ; Cl, 1891, pp. 104, 116). Every 
locality possesses its own minor deities ; but, as 
Animism becomes transformed by philosophy into 
Hinduism proper, there is an increasing tendency 
to merge the innumerable lesser gods in the greater 
ones, and to worship the general principles of 
creative or destructive power rather than each 
local manifestation of the same. This is shown in 
the adoption of such names as Parame&var, ‘the 
Supreme Being,’ or Jaglivdr, ‘the Lord of the 
World,’ and by the worship of the greater gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, as, e.g., that 
of Kali, goddess of destruction, whom the Bengal 
ChamErs invoke to favour them -with a murrain, 
and consequent rich harvest of hides (W. Crooke, 
TC ii. 184 ; Cl, 1901, vol. L p. 357 ; R. N. L. 
Chandra, op. cit. p. 18). The ChamErs also 
occasionally worship the sun, moon, and fire, and 
at the Panchainydn festival offer milk and parched 
grain at the hole of the domestic snake (W. Crooke, 
op, cit. iL 185). 

[b) Priesthood. — Of the ChamErs, the Jatia sub- 
caste alone has the privilege of employing high- 
caste Gaur BrEhmans, and this only m some parts 
of the PanjEb [Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §§ 294, 
608). Other ChamErs have to content themselves 
with the ministrations of low-caste Brfihmans or 
of priests of their own caste. Just as the higher 
castes of Brfihmans form groups corresponding in 
social and religious status with those to whom they 
minister, so are the low-caste Brfihmans who serve 
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the nnclean castes snbdivided according to the 
social position of their clients. Thus the snb-caste 
of Briihmans -who act as the purohits (‘family 
priests’) of the Chamars are knonm as CJ^manca 
Brahmans or Gurrcu, and, although they wear the 
sacred tliread and not eat with those whom 
they serve, yet they are not admitted to the house 
of a high-caste Hmdu (Sir A. Lyall, op. cit. p. 
176 f.; FNQ. vol. i. p. 237; Cl, 1901, vol, i. p. 
645, vol. xvii. p. 316). 

The lower sub-castes of Chamars have, in place 
of C/iamSrwa Brahmans, masands, who correspond 
to the gurus (‘religions guides’) of high-caste 
Hindus. These masands often belong to the 
Chamar caste, and in some districts are allowed to 
marry their disomies (PNQ, vol. i. p. 237 ; Census 
Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 294 ; CJ, 1901, vol. xvii. p. 
166, vol. XXV. p. 147). The Chamars (Chambhar) 
of the Heocan call their priests bhdt. The bhai 
is a Chamar, and eats witn them, though they do 
not eat with him. In the marriage ceremony he 
beats a drum, repeats holy verses, and accepts a 
fee of about 63. (BG, 1880, vol. xii. p. 114 f.). La 
addition to the established priesthood, the Chamars 
recognize and employ professional astrologers, or 
jyotish ; these have no definite constituency, but 
usually serve about 100 families, and receive from a 
g^oarter to three-eighths of the fee offered to the 
Brahman {Cl, 1901, vol. i. p. 199; BG, vol. xv. 
pt. i. p. 356 f.). In the Nasilc district the spiritual 
guides of the Chamars are known as bdoa. The 
head 6am goes on tour once a year with one or 
two men, who with their cymbals accompany their 
leader’s devotional songs. He is greatly respected 
by the Chamars of the district, and on their con- 
senting to keep the three rules of conduct, viz. 
to abstain from stealing, cheating, and adultery, 
he admits them to discipleship by bathing and 
reciting the initiatory verse : ‘He (».«. GodJ is I. 
This is our true charm for avoiding the eighty- 
four million wanderings ’ {BG, vol. xvi. p. 70). 

(c) Religious rites, — ^The rites which are connected 
with the three epochs of human life— birth, mar- 
riage, and death — iUustrate in concrete form the 
general beliefs which have been specified above. 

Previous to the birth of a child the spirits of the 
departed are invoked, with promises of offerings, 
to vouchsafe an easy delivery; but, not relying 
wholly upon intercession, the relatives of the 
mother taxo the precaution of burning an old shoe 
and of hanging thorny branches of the bel tree in 
the doorway to scare away the spirits of evil. On 
the night of the sixth day after the birth the 
woman sits up all night and worships or 

Chhathx, the goddess of the Sixth, with an offering 
of calces made of barley-flour and rice boiled with 
sugar. For the first twelve days a cutting instru- 
ment of iron is kept near the mother and child, 
probably, as is still the case amongst some Teutonic 
people, for protection against evu demons. When 
the child is about six months old, it m named by a 
senior member of the family, and is fed for the 
first time upon grain. Between the ages of five 
and seven it is initiated by the boring of its earn, 
and after this must conform to the caste rules in 
regard to food (W. Crooko, TO ii. 178). 

Marriage ritual likewise bears witness to the j 
belief in ever-present spirits. _ The marriage cere- 
mony of the richer ChamSrs is that called shadi, 
charh, or charhaua, whilst that adopted by the 
poor is the dola. In the shadi mamago vanons 
cakes are offered on the second day to the spirits of 
the departed. A * wave ceremony [ is performed by 
the bride’s mother to ward off evil spirits, and for 
the same reason she smears her daugliter’s eyelids 
with lamp-black, and hangs a necklace of beads 
about her neck. The actmu marriage is perfoimed 
by the bride and bridegroom walking five times 


round a plough-beam, which is fixed in the centre 
of a pavilion ; a goat or ram is then offered to 
Paramchar, ‘ the Supreme being.’ In the Bombay 
Presidency a post of salai {Boswellia thurifera) 
wood takes the place of the plough-beam and ii 
surrounded by tiventy-one earthen pots {BG, 1880, 
vol. xiL p. 116). The ceremonies in a dola marriage 
commence with the worshipping of a drW {dhd), 
which is afterwards smeared ivith a paste of 
turmerio and rice, and marked with five stripes of 
vermilion. To the beat of the drum the women 
march to a neighbouring field, where the senior 
woman worships Dharti Mata, or Mother Earth, 
and digs up five spadefuls of earth, which are then 
brought home and placed in the courtyard. In 
the same place are set an earthenware jar full of 
water, a plough-beam, and a green bamboo. The 
actual marriage takes place at night. The names 
of the bride and bridegroom and of their ancestors 
are recited, the jar is worshipped, and offerings are 
made to a fire lighted beside it and to another fire 
sacred to the household god (W. Crooke, TO ii. 
180-183), When a married girl attains the age of 
puberty she is tatued; the object of this rite 
appears to be not only a further initiation into the 
caste, but to secure ner identification in the next 
world {PNQ, vol. i. p. 224 ; PR ii. 32). 

There is much variety of custom amongst 
ChamSrs in their disposal of the dead. In the 
PanjRb, cremation is usual, whilst in Rsjputfina 
the dead are buried in Sirsa and Hissfir ; mdeed, 
both practices are adopted indifferently, even by 
members of the same family. In the Bombay 
Presidency married people are cremated and the 
unmarried are boned {BG, vol. xii. p, 116). 
Pecuniary as well as religious considerations have 
considerable weight; some poor CbamSrs, on 
account of the cost of cremation, content them- 
selves with scorching the face of the corpse, which 
is afterwards buried {Cemus Punjab, 1881, vol. i, 
§ 294 ; W. Crooke, TO ii. 183). The ashes after 
cremation, and the nails of the fingers and toes, if 
the corpse be buried, are committed to a stream 
which, whether actually a tributary of it or not, is 
regarded for the purpose as identical with Mother 
Ganges (t6.). On the day after the cremation an 
earthen pot full of milk and rice-gruel, with a 
pitcher of water, is placed outside the house of the 
deceased, for the use of the disembodied ^irit. On 
the third day cakes of barley-flour are oflered to it, 
and on the tenth day this olfering is repeated, and 
members of the caste are fed. During these ten 
days water is poured daily upon some stalks of 
grass planted near a tank, to servo as an abode for 
the homeless spirit. The repetition of the offerings 
and the number of feasts given to the caste depend 
upon the wealth of the family. The belief in 
the aimless wandering and subsequent purposeful 
transmigration of the soul, to which these cere- 
monies bear witness, is, however, by no means 
universal amongst the Chamfirs. Many of them 
believe that the soul at death passes immediately 
to heaven or to hell ; and the unique event of death, 
which makes all life’s incidents of joy and sorrow 
alike seem small, appears to sweep aside the thought 
of a multiplicity of spirits, and to make for a 
creed which, though very vague, is yet monothe- 
istic in its nature. The cry of the mourners as 
they accompany the bier to the grave is Tu hi hai! 
Taxnne paida kia, aur Tainne tnSria, ‘There is but 
Thou 1 Thou host given and Thou hast taken 
away’ {Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §294; '<• 
Crooke, TCW. 183 f. ; BG, 1884, vol. xrii. p. 1C9). 

{d) Theistic sects . — Of the ChamArs of the Central 
Provinces more than 50 per cent belong to the 
SatnSmi sect, which was founded, or reformed, by 
the ChamSr visionary, Ghfizi D5s, about A.V. 1820 
(see SatnXmis). Many Chamars— their exact 
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nnmber is not known on acconnt of a confusion of 
names in the Census returns — belong to the Eai 
DSsIs, another sect which owes its origin to a 
CharnSr (see Kai DasIs). A third sect, to whieh 
many Chamars belong:, is the SivanarSya^ which 
some modem writers identify with the Basis 
(see ^rvA NarXyanis). 

2. Islam.— The Census returns of 1901 show a 
total of 492,532 Muhammadan Chamars, of whom 
476,540 claim to be Moohis. When once a Chamar 
has been admitted as a Muhammadan, he becomes, 
in regard to all reli^ons privileges, the equal of 
Muslims of the highest social position ; Islfim there- 
fore offers a roaa towards emancipation from the 
thraldom of caste [Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. 

§ 294 [contrast § 607] ; E. Biekersteth, in Camh. 
Miss, to Delhi, ‘Oco. Paper,’ No. 6, p. 4f.). This 
fact may partly acconnt for the rapid increase in 
the number of Cham5r converts from Hinduism. 
In the Panjab the proportion of Muhammadan to 
Hindu Chamars increased from 1 per cent in 1881 
to 2J per cent in 1891 (A. J. Grant, op. cit. § 12). 
The line of demarcation between Hmduism and 
Isl5m is not so clear in some country districts as in 
the great eities ; ignorant Muhammadans are found 
to adopt various Hindu rites and customs, and this 
laxity must make the transition from Hinduism to 
Muhammadanism less difiBoult (E. Biekersteth, 
loo. cit., p. 6). 

3. Sikhism (at 1901 Census, 76,263). —Many 
Chamars are followers of Ram Das, the third Guru 
in succession from Nanak Singh and the constructor 
of the famous tank at Amritsarj It is not possible 
to ascertain their number with any degree of 
certainty, on account of their being confused in the 
Census returns with the Rai Dasi Chamars. The 
Ram Dasl Chamars are true Sikhs, and take the 
p&hul, i.e. the rite of initiation into the Sikh 
community. The Sikhs being even more strict in 
their reverence for the cow than are the Hindus, 
the Chamars are admitted to membership only 
upon their exchanging the tanning industry for 
iveaviug or similar occupation, and even after 
initiation they are not regarded by other Sikhs 
as their equals (H. H. Wilson, Select Works, ii. 
127, 148 ; Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §§ 294, 606 ; 
Cl, 1891, pp. 145, 158). 

4. ' Christianity. — As stated above, the Census 
returns do not enable us to estimate the number of 
Christians who were once members of the Chamar 
caste, because caste finds no recognition in the 
Protestant Christian Church. Although there have 
not been such general conversions from amongst the 
Chamars as there have been from the corresponding 
caste of Madigas in S. India, where 10,000 became 
Christians in one year (E. R. Clough, While Scioing 
Sandals, p. vii), so that nearly 10 per cent of the 
population are now nominally Christian (A. Chat- 
terton, op. cit. p. 13], yet a very large proportion 
of the Indian Christians in the Panjab were once 
members of this degraded caste. This may be 
illustrated from the records of one Mission District. 
In Delhi and its immediate vicinity over 800 
Chamars accepted the Christian faith when the 
famine of 1877-78 gave the Christian missionaries 
occasion to show that good'will towards men is an 
integral part of the Christian creed. The number 
of these converts, however, ivas reduced when they 
found that membership of the Church necessitated 
separation from caste and the surrender of caste 
privileges and heathen practices. This was brought 
home to them on the adoption by the Cambridge 
and. S.P.G. Mission of a policy 01 modified segre- 
gation of converts. Instead of mviting the Cliamar 
Christians to forsake their own neighbourhood and 
to establish themselves around the Mission Com- 
pound, the missionaries settled a few of the most 
earnest-minded men ^Yith their families in a basti. 


or little square of houses, in the midst of tha 
dwellings of their caste-fellows. The Christian 
tenants of this Sosfi were, as a condition of tenancy, 
obliged (1) to observe Sunday as a day of rest ; (2) 
to use Christian rites exclusively at birth, marriage, 
and death ; (3) to abstain from the use of charas, 
an intoxicating drug. The experiment was speedily 
justified, for the impossibility of practising Hindu- 
ism on the principles of Christianity was now felt 
by all concerned. Apanchdyat was summoned to 
determine the relationship between Christian and 
other Chamars, and it was decided to ‘sift out’ 
the Christians and to expel them from the caste. 
The crucial test adopted was the worship of a jar 
of Ganges water. The moral courage of the first 
five Christians to whom the test was applied failed 
them ; they raised the water to their heads and by 
this act abjured the Christian faith. The sixth 
Christian, a man of some position, who had there- 
fore the more to lose by his decision, was true to 
his new faith in spite of great pressure. After 
three or four more had followed his good example, 
the meeting was broken up, as it was realized that 
the number of staunch Christians was so great that 
to cut them ofi‘ from caste-communion was too 
serious a step to be taken at once. As time wore 
on the Hindu Chamars showed no inclination to 
dissociate themselves officially from their Christian 
brethren ; but the discipline of the Church had in 
1887 reduced the number of its adherents in Delhi 
and its vicinity from 1000 to 700 [Camb. Miss, to 
Delhi, ‘Occ. Paper,’ No, 7). Since that period, 
both by the re-admission of the lapsed and by fresh 
conversions, the number of Chamar Christians has 
slowly but steadily increased, and in 1906 the 
number in connexion with the S.P.G. and Cam- 
bridge Mission alone was nearly 1200, 

Litkraitoe.— B. H. Baden-Powell, Tht Indian Vittape 
Communily, London, 1896 ; E. Balfour, Cyclopiedia of India, 
London, 1886 ; Cambridge Mission to Delhi, ‘ Occasional Papers,’ 
Nos. 6 and 7 (1883 and 1884) ; Census of Berar, 1881 ; Census of 
India, 1881, 1891, 1901 ; Census of the Punjab, 1881 ; R. N, L. 
Chandra, Tanning and Working in Leather in the Protincs of 
Bengal, 1904 ; A. Cbatterton, Monograph on Tanning in the 
Madras Presidency, Madras, 1904 ; E. Rauschenbuscb Clougrb, 
FMVe Sewing Sandals, London, 1899 ; W. Crooke, Ihribes and 
Castes of the N. W. P. and Oudh, voL ii., Calcutta, 1898, also Pop. 
Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, London, 1896, and 
The North-Western Provinces of India, London, 1897 ; Sir H. 
M. Elliot, Memoirs on the History, etc., of the Races of N.W. 
India, ed. Beames, London, 1869 (cited as Elliot’s Close.)', 
Oazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vols. xii., xt., xvi., xvlL ; 
Gazetteer of the N.W. Prov., vol. ii 1876, voi vi. 1881 ; A. J. 
Grant, The Leather Industry gf the Punjab, 1893 ; Sir Wm. 
Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer^, London, 1885-87; Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies'^, let series, London, 1884 ; Sir W. H. 
Macnaghten, Principles of Hindu and Mohammadan Laud, 
London, 1862 ; Sir M. Mouier-Williams, Indian Wisdom*, 
London, 1893: J. C. Nesfield, Brief View of the Caste System 
of the N.W. Prov., Aliahabad, 1886; J. E. Padfield, in C.3I.S. 
Intelligencer, August 1900; H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 2 vols., Caloutto, 1891 ; SBB, voi xxv. 1830 ; M. A. 
Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares, 
Calcutta, 1872; Sir R. Temple, PNQ, 1883-1887; H. H. 
Wilson, Select Works, London, 1861. 

Frank Lillingston. 

CHANCE. — ^The word ‘chance’ is derived from 
the Latin verb cadere, ‘ to fall,’ and gets its specific 
meaning from a particular reference to the fall of 
dice. The derivation of the word thus suggests 
at once the illustration which most coni^etely 
expresses its significance. For, in the throw of 
dice, the result in every instance is due to chance, 
in the sense that no uniformity of sequence be- 
tween antecedent and eonsequent can possibly 
be discovered, however carefully and patiently 
one may experiment with the various conditions 
involved. The conditions, indeed, are too com- 
plex to admit of any exact determination ; so many 
elements must combine in order to produce a 
certain specific result that our powers of analysis 
are wholly incapable of detecting them. 

Chance, therefore, may be defined as a complex 
of causal elements, in which indefinitely vanous 
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combinations are possible, and each distinct com- 
bination yields a distinct result. Inasmuch as 
there is no possibility of knowing what particular 
combination may occur, there is no possibility of 
forecasting the precise effect which may follow. 
The relation between specific combinations of 
causal elements and their corresponding effects 
is not only unknown, but must ever remain un- 
known, because the conflicting or conspiring 
forces which enter at random, now into one com- 
bination and again into another, are too many 
and too various for human intelligence to calcu- 
late. Consequently, there is no basis whatsoever 
for the definite cmculation of any future event. 
But, while definite calculation is impossible, an 
estimate of general tendencies is quite within the 
scope of our capabilities. Hence arises the doc- 
trine of chances, or the theory of probabflity. 
Such a theory is grounded fundamentally upon 
the mathematical theory of combinations. It is 
possible to express the chance of any event so 
far as to indicate the number of combinations 
which normally tend to produce that event, in 
comparison unth the number of combinations 
which tend to produce some other than the event 
in question. The chance of any event occurring, 
therefore, such as that of any particular fall of 
dice, may always be represented in terms of a 
ratio whose numerator mdicates the number of 
combinations capable of producing the event, and 
the denominator the total number of combinations 
both favourable and unfavourable. Moreover, in 
any set of complex circumstances chance is re- 
duced to a vanishing point in all cases in which 
any uniformity of sequence may have been estab- 
lished. And uniformity of sequence always ap- 
pears whenever all the other combinations than 
those favourable to the happening of an event 
are rendered impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
with ‘loaded’ dice ‘double sixes’ regularly ap- 
pears, whatever may be the character of the 
throw, there is the ready inference that all other 
combinations of causal elements except those cap- 
able of producing ‘ double sixes ’ have been effectu- 
ally eliminated. So also the introduction of a 
definite purpose at any time into a group of 
variously combining causal possibilities immedi- 
ately reduces all these possibilities to zero, except 
the one designed event. If one draws at random 
a card from a pack, the chance of its being any 
previously designated card is, of course, expressed 
by the ratio But if one examines the pack in 
order to select a definite card, every one of the 
other 61 possibilities is at once eliminated by 
this process of definite intent. Purpose, by its 
essential nature, tends to uniformity; and, by 
producing uniformity, it makes chance disappear. 
The actinty of will is always destructive of chance. 

There are certain fallacies which are often 
attached to the concept of chance. Perhaps the 
most common is that a chance event is an un- 
caused event. Chance is defined loosely and 
vaguely as something which happens ■without a 
cause, when what is meant evidently is that 
chance is something which happens without our 
knowledge of the cause definitely determining it. 
Chance la an idea which is in no sense whatever 
opposed to that of causation, but merely to that 
ot a uniform causal relation. 

Another fallacy has its roots in the superstition 
that chance represents a sort of whimsical fate, 
or, it may be, writ large as FATE, which arbi- 
trarily metes out its good or ill fortune to helpless 
mortals whose happiness and even destiny are 
brought under this capricious control. Chance, 
however, is not a deity ; and any superstitious 
sentiment must give place to a simple matter-of- 
fact characterization of chance as a complex set 


j of causes, too intricate and too involved to admit 
j of definite determination. 

There is stUl another fallacy, which insists that 
games of chance, and all forms of gambling, based 
as they necessarily must be upon chance, areuTong, 
because there is in all such cases an appeal to the 
unknown, and therefore in every tnm of chance 
one is tampering -with occult forces with which it 
is not becoming or permissible for man to deal. 
This, too, is a relic of a superstition which has 
always clouded reason. Chance as such has no 
moral significance whatsoever. It is not immoral, 
but simply non-moral. Chance happenings be- 
come immoral solely in consequence of the uses 
to which they may be put. And the failure to 
appreciate this has, in many quarters, discredited 
the re^ argument against gambling, by raising a 
false issue and confusing the essential with the 
unessential. No evil principle can lurk in the 
simple fact itself of a chance event, whether it 
be the casting of a lot, the fall of dice, a hand 
at cards, or the tnm of a wheel. The phenomena 
of chance, however, it must be conceded, lend 
themselves peculiarly to the practices and devioc-s 
of the gambler’s art, and therefore are brought 
into ill repute through association irith methods 
whose immoral taint rests wholly on other grounds. 

Literaturb.— T he standard work on the subject o( Obaneo Ii 
J. Venn, Logie of Chance^, London, ISSS ; ef. also G. B. Airy, 

! Theorjf of ErroraofObserrations^t'London, 1879 ; A.dcMorgran, 
Etsav on Probaliiities, London, 18SS : Laplace, Essai pbil. tur 
lesprobabiliUsS, Paris^SlD ; J. W. Lubbock, Tnatist on Proba- 
Inlity, London, 1814; K, A. Proctor, Chance and Luck, London, 
1887 : W. A. Whitworth, Choice and Chance, London, 1001 ; 
I.. A J. Qu^telet, Letlert on the Theory of Probabilitiea. 
London, 1840; 1. Todbunler, History of the Mathemaiicat 
Theory of Probability, Cambridge, 18G5 ; G. H. Joyce, Prin- 
eiples of Logie, London, lOOS; and the standard works on 

John Giuek Hibben. 

CHANDRAGUPTA. — I. Chandragupta 
Mauryafe, S22-29S B.C.), the founder of theMaurya 
dynasty, was the grandkther of A6oka (g.v.), and 
the first emperor or paramount sovereign of India, 
which at the time of Alexander’s invasion (320, 
325 B.C.) was parcelled into a multitude of petty 
States, not subject to any controlling authority. 
Chandragupta, a relative, apparently illegitimate, 
of the Nanda long of Magadha (S. BiliSrj, having 
incurred, the displeasure of that monarch, fled to 
the Panjab, where, as a young man, he is said to 
have met Alexander. After the death of the 
latter (June 323 B.C.), the exile put himself at 
the head of certain frontier tribes and defeated 
the Macedonian garrisons. He effected a revolu- 
tion in Magadha, the premier State of India, de- 
posed and kUlcd his kinsman, the Nanda king, 
and seated himself on the vacant throne. He 
organized a vast army, with which he overran the 
greater portion of India. It is known that ho 
held effectively the peninsula of Sur5^j;ra (Kftthi- 
Awar) on the western coast, and it is probable 
that his sway extended as far south at least as the 
Narmada (Narbada) river. When Scleukos Nik- 
ator attempted in 305 B.C. to recover the Indian 
conquests of Alexander, he was successfully op- 
posed by Chandragupta, who compelled bun te 
cede a large part of Ariana, west of the Indus, and 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance. These 
advantages were purchased at the small cost of 
five hundred elephants. After the conclusion of 
peace, Scleukos (303 B.C.) sent Megasthenes aa hts 
envoy to the court of Chandragupta at Pitob- 
putra (Patna). Although the description of India 
written by blegastbencs has been lost, numerous 
fragments of his work have been preserved (cd. 
Schwanbeck, Bonn, ISSG, tr. by M'Crindlc, 1877), 
which probably include all the most valuable 
passages. His statements continued to be tbe 
principal eourcc of European knowledge of India 
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do>vii to modem times. The Greek obseirera noted 
with interest the anperficial peculiarities in the 
mode of life of the foshmans and ascetics, hut, 
not being qualified to distinguish the various sects, 
failed to record particulars -with precision sufficient 
to enable their readers to realize the state of 
religion in the time of Chandragupta. "We are in- 
formed that the BrShmans ‘map up their doc- 
trines about immortality and future judgment and 
kindred topics in allegories, after the manner of 
Plato ’ (Strabo, xv. 1. 69) ; that they frequently 
discoursed of death, and so forth ; but such gener- 
alities do not make any definite impression on the 
mind. The writers’ vague descriptions indicate 
that the Brahmans and ascetics of the olden time 
were much the same as they are now. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (c. 200 A.D.) seems to be the first 
Greek author to mention Buddha {Boirra). Ac- 
cording to Jain tradition, Chandragnpta abdicated, 
retired in 297 B.C. to Sravana Belgola in Mysore, 
and died there as a Jain ascetic twelve years later, 
by voluntary starvation. 

2. Chandragupta L, founder of the Gupta 
dmasty (A.D. 320- c. 335), was king of Magaoha 
(S. Bihar), and extended his dominions as far east as 
Prayaga (Allahabad). The Gupta era, of which 
the year 1 ran from Peb. 26, A.D. 320, to March 13, 
321, probably was instituted to commemorate his 
coronation. He was an orthodox Hindu in 
religion, and his reign marks an early stage in 
the reaction of Brahmanical Hinduism against 
Buddliism which characterizes the Gupta period. 

3. Chandragupta II., of the Gupta dynasty, sur- 
named Vikramaditya, grandson of Chandragupta 1., 
reigned from c. 375 to 413 A.D. He conquered 
Malwa and Surfiftra (KathiawSr), and so became 
lord paramount of all India north of the Nar- 
bada river. Fa-hien (A.D. 399-413), the Chinese 
pUgrim, spent several years in the dominions of 
C3handragupta II., and formed a very favourable 
opiniou of the merits of the government. Al- 
though toe sovereign was himself an orthodox 
Hindu, specially devoted to the worship of Visnu, 
the Buddhist religion was exercised without hin- 
drance, and its adherents were numerous, rich, 
and influential. All respectable persons ordinarily 
followed the Buddhist rules of conduct, and ab- 
stained from taking life, drinking wine, and eating 
onions or garlic. The Buddhist monasteries were 
Uberally endowed with royal grants, and alms were 
freely bestowed on the monks. Notwithstanding 
the prosperity of the Buddhist church, and Fa- 
hien*s apparent blindness to the change which was 
taking place, it is certain that the restoration of 
the Brahmanical religion to popular favour, and 
the associated revival of the Sanskrit language, as 
distinguished from Prakrit, made rapid progress 
during this reign. 

LiTERATtrEE.— The Greek notices of Indio are colieotcd in 
M'Crindie’s -works, especially Ancient India ae described in 
Classical Literature (London, 1901). A full account of the 
three Ohandra^ptas will be found in Vincent A. Smith's 
Early History ofjnditfl (Oxford, 1903). 

Vincent A. Smith. 

CHANGE. — Change is so elementary and so 
comprehensive a conception that it is difficult to 
define it. Probably the best way, however, to 
approach the meaning of the term is to indicate its 
kinds, that is, to give its logical divisions. In 
this way we may reach its essential characteristic. 
There are four general types of change. They are 
(1) Qualitative change; (2) Quantitative (iange; 
(3) Local change; and (4) Formal change. It is 
possible to include the last three types in the 
general conception of Spatial Change, which we 
might subdivide into quantitative, local, and 
formal. Quantitative change can be divided into 
expansion, contraction, detrition, and accretion. 
The first two are consistent -with absolute identity 


of the subject expanded or contracted, and the 
last two involve some addition or subtraction of 
matter. None of them necessitates local change 
or motion of the subject .from a static position as 
a whole. Local change is convertible with motion, 
and means that, whatever other changes accom- 
p^y it, the whole altera its position in space. 
Formal change is a change of shape, and may con- 
sist with every other type of change except local. 
Qualitative cnange is a change in the qu^ties or 
properties of a subject, and may consist with a 
static condition, quantitative, local, and formaL It 
is illustrated in chemical action and composition. 

All changes take place in time and space. They 
are thus events in substance. Time and space do 
not change, but are conditions of all change, except 
that (juaiitative change may take place -without 
quantitative, local, or formal change. But no 
change can take place -without involving time, and 
there are no changes in which a difference of time 
is not involved. Persistence in time is not change 
but stability. 

In its most comprehensive sense, then, change 
is any fact, event, or action which is contrasted 
with rest or stability, and involves some element 
of difference either of quality, space, or time. 

It is the fact of change that suggests aU inquiries 
into causes, whether these inquiries be spoken of 
as scientific or philosophic. Curiosity regarding 
causal agency begins -with the discovery of change 
and terminates in explanation. No question of 
explanation would ever arise but for this departure 
from an inactive condition of things, uiJess we had 
other reasons to snppose that mere existence was 
also caused. Change represents the dynamic, ns 
rest or inertia represents the static, side of things, 
and hence obtains the credit of instigating scien- 
tific and other curiosity. Consequently it is the 
indication of the existence of new phenomena in 
the world order, and is the condition of the very 
exbtence and conception of progress usually ex- 
pressed in the process of evolution. 

In an earlier period of reflexion it was ‘ motion ’ 
that was supposed to demand explanation, and so 
was the centre of speculative interest. But the 
fact is that the term was then more compre- 
hensive than it is now, as will be apparent in the 
study of those ancient systems of philosophy which 
turned on this conception. Greelc thought, in its 
earlier development, did not clearly and always, if 
ever, distinguish between the ideas of motion and 
change. The term Kly-ijais did duty for both con- 
ceptions, and the consequence was that some 
confusion occurred in various phUosophio theories. 
Aristotle seems to have been &e first to recognize 
the equivocal character of the term, and in his 
distinction gave rise to that limitation of the 
concept ‘ motion ’ which has ever since confined it 
to that of local change or change of place, so that 
qualitative change became a distinct phenomenon. 

The difficulty created by the confusion of motion 
and change was apparent in the conflict between 
the philosophies which regarded ‘ motion ’ as 
caused and those which regarded it as eternal 
and uncaused. Theistic ana creationist specula- 
tions possessed a weapon of some force against 
philosophers like the Eleatics who denied all 
change and motion, but Democritus and Epicurus 
robbed these of their vantage ground by making 
‘motion’ eternal, tliis conception ha-ving been 
accepted as reasonable or possible from the phUo- 
Bophy of Heraclitus. 'Witn ‘ motion ’ uncreated or 
uncaused, there was nothing left apparently for 
scientific curiosity. But the distinction of Aristotle 
opened the way to the admission that motion 
might be permanent -while change of some kind 
still existed to be accounted for. Philosophic re- 
flexion thus survived, and the confurion of the 
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two schools ultimately resulted in the modification 
of the doctrine of inertia, since the resolution of 
the equivocation in the conception of ‘ motion ’ or 
change made it necessary to conceive one as pos- 
sibly eternal and the other as only ephemeral. 

In early Greek thought, inertia, not a speculat- 
ively recognized concept, did not mean what it 
means in modem scientific parlance. It denoted a 
state of inactivity or rest, not the inability to 
initiate a change whether of motion or rest. The 
consequence was that any observed action might 
have its cause placed within or without the subject 
in which it appeared, according to the disposition 
of the obsemer. Not having any doctrine of 
gravitation like the Newtonian ■with which to 
reckon, ancient speculation thus enjoyed consider- 
able liberty in the application of internal causes 
to the phenomena of nature, as a study of its 
philosophic systems abundantly illustrates. It 
was natural, taking ordinary sensible experience 
as the guide, to suppose that weight, an mtrinsic 
property of matter, mould give rise to motion, and 
in fact the atomic systems of the time so con- 
ceived the case. In ordinary reflexion, motion, 
not distin^shed from change, was conceived as 
having a beginning in time, and the normal con- 
dition of things was supposed to be that of rest. 
But in the absence of an idea of attraction or 
gra'vitation, self - motion became a conceivable 
phenomenon, and, at least where vertical direction 
and a vacuum were supposed, was considered the 
natural state of matter. This conception involved 
the possibility of perpetual motion, and so com- 
bined the ideas or constancv and change in the 
same fact. So far as the pnenomenon was thus 
conceived, it was either not caused at all or hod 
no external cause ; and, as the conception of 
causality in subsequent ages became very largely 
convertible •with external agency, wherever the 
idea was used at all, motion became conceivably 
an eternal and uncaused fact. The materialist 
thus had two presumably uncaused facts against 
the creationist point of view, and they were matter 
and motion. He admitted, however, as in the 
Epicorean swerving of the atoms from a vertical 
direction attributed to free action other than 
gra'vity, that any deviation from the existing 
status required some additional cause to explain 
it, whether this cause were made internal or 
external. 

This intellectual situation produced two effects. 
It admitted and widened the conception of change 
as a fact to be explained, and gave rise to a new 
conception of inertia which has come to possess all 
modem thought. As the conception of motion 
was made consistent with pemanence, inertia 
could no longer indicate rest or inaction, but had 
to be made convertible ■with inability to initiate 
change, whether of motion or rest, without the 
interposition of an external cause, and this in- 
ability was assumed to characterize matter. This 
made the idea compatible ■with the eternity of 
motion which the earlier conception did not 
recognize, but it left the mind free to inquire for 
causes in any change from any existing stattts quo 
of tilings, and this sufficed to pve reason and 
character to scientific and pliilosophio curiosity as 
a quest for explanations. Change became the 
comprehensi\’e term for all facts or events demand- 
ing causes. 

Change thus becomes the basis upon which all 
cau-sal speculations rest, and motion ■U'ill not figure 
in the case except ns a change of direction or as 
a phenomenon conceived as beginning in time. 
IVhetlier the causes sought are internal or ex- 
ternal, free or determined, •will depend^ upon the 
extent to which the doctrine of inertia is applied. 
If matter is wholly inert, that is, unable to initiate 


change, the cosmos must remain in a given con- 
dition, unless external intervention occurs to 
cause any assumed or known change from the 
status quo. This conception was the assumption 
on which the Aristotelian prinmm mobile was 
accepted, though its inertia was assumed to follow 
after an initial impulse and no continuous causal 
agency was supposed. Hence the vantage ground 
of the theistio and deistic point of view. But, if 
inertia is not assumed as an absolute condition of 
matter, internal forces may be conceived os the 
cause of change and a deus ex tnachina excluded 
as unnecessaiy. Whatever cause for change was 
supposed would have to be immanent, and possibly 
a creatio continua — certainly so, if change were 
constant. In mechanical physics the doctrine of 
inertia still prevails, and external causes are sup- 
posed to initiate change or motion, though no 
effort is made to trace the causal agency beyond a 
given point. Spatial, including quantitative, local, 
and formal, changes are the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. In chemistry, qualitative change is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for, and some relation 
to internal causation is conceived which does not 
seem reducible to mechanical agency, and so a 
question as to the absoluteness of inertia is 
suggested by it. Whether we shall ever reach the 
conclusion for final or teleologies causes will de- 
pend upon other facts than mere change. The 
adjustment of a variety of means to an end not 
naturally the result of any one agency is necessary 
here. But the existence of internal causes, once 
assumed to account for any change whatever, or 
any movement towards a result, will leave the 
way open for analomes with human action for the 
explanation of real or apparent adjustment to 
organic ends in nature ns reflecting intelligent 
direction of causes, the changes involved being so 
complicated as to suggest intelligence ns well as 
internal agency, 

LiTEEjiTTOa— R. Adamson, Development qf Modem Philo- 
sophy. Lend. 1903, vol. L part v, ch. U. ; B. P. Bownc, 3t«ta- 
phytiee, revised cd., N.Y. 1002, part 1. ch. lit; L. T. Hobhonse, 
Theory of Knowledge, Lond, 1808, part 11. ; Shadworth 
Hodgson, ilelaphysieof Experience, Lond. ISOS, vols. L and IL; 
Eotze.Metavhysic, Enc. tr., Oxf. 18S1, books Land II.; Schopen- 
hauer, The World as li'iH and Idea, Eng. tr., Lond. 1883-88, 
vols. 1. and 15. ; Taylor, Elements of ileta'j^hytie, N.1'. 1001, 
book il. ch. V. These works give a sufficient discussion of 
• change,’ and fairly discuss the topic from different points of 
view. The most recent book on the subject Is D. P. Rhodes, 
The Philosophy of Change, N.Y. 1900. 

James H. Hyslop. 

CHANGELING. — i. Definition and character- 
istics. — A changeling may be defined as the child of 
a non-human race left in place of a human child 
which is stolen away from its mother by members 
of that race. Adult changelings (below, § 6) are of 
a different character. In general, the changeling 
may be the child of fairies or elves (British Isles, 
France, Italy) ; of dwarfs, elves, or under-earth 
folk (Germany, Scandinavia, and among the Slavs 
and Wends); of various nature-spirits — water- 
-sprites, nixes, wood-folk, wild women, laumes, etc. 
(Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, 
Lithuania); of Nereids (Greece); and, in most of 
these regions, of a witeh or some other demoniac 
creature ; or, travelling beyond the European area, 
of a variety of beings who will be considered later 

(§ 7 ). 

The equivalent terms for •changeling’ are: Welsh plenlyn- 
newid, German Weehseltalg, Swedish lytingar, Finnish fuoii, 
Polish odmenik, Ixjttlsh laumes epmainytas, Bohemian 
znee, while the Latin form eambionrs appears in a ISth cent. US 
(see Grimm, Teut. Myth. pp. 483, 1421, 1/M). 

The changeling is not alwaj t in reality a fairy child. O<»slon- 
ally it is a stock with the appearance of a cliUd (FLIi IL lOp. 
but more usually It Is an adult member of the fairy folk, who 
hoa assumed that form, M many tales show (cl. { 3 >. Prowbly 
this is a later development of the Idea, the cliangcllng twnga 
child in what may be regarded as the more rrlmitlte verslotw. 
The idea might arise from the belief that fairies, etc., eoffid 
assume different forms (cf. the Arab ^fnrj — iir many respects 
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equivalent to fairies— who transform themselves from baby to 
giant form, etc., JAI xxix. [1899] 253, 259), but in some cases 
the adult is reduced to child form hv a process of beating and 
squeezing (Oraigie, Scandinavian Folklore, Paisley, 1896, p. 
148). In an Icelandic tale the changeling is the husband of the 
faiiy who stole the human child (Amoson, Icelandic Legends, 
1864-66, p. 448). 

A changeling ivas usually detected by its appear- 
ance. It was ill-favoured or deformed, with thick 
neck and large head ; it seldom ceased crying when 
under observation, and was, to all appearance, 
imbecile (cf. Luther’s description of a changeling 
seen by him, in his Table-Talk). It had also an 
abnormal appetite, quantity not quality being 
regarded, hut in spite of eating so much it never 
ew or throve. Sometimes, however, as in the 
anx case seen and described by Waldron {Descr. 
of Isle of Man, 17S1, Douglas, 1866, p. 29), while 
abnormal in appearance and incapable of move- 
ment, the changeling never spoke or cried, and ate 
little. Again, when it thought itself unobserved, 
a changeling would frisk and dance and show every 
sign of merriment. At other times its appear- 
ance was normal, but it would exhibit abnormal 
musical powers or capacity for work. The stories 
of changelings, wherever found, show that the act 
of exchange took place when the human child had 
been left unguarded for a moment, or through the 
helplessness of the mother, or by some trick on the 
part of the fairy thieves, or because the usual 
precautions against them had not been taken ; the 
theft took place before the child had been baptized. 

2. Precautions against the exchange. — Fairies 
being regarded as pagans, one group of precautions 
against their kidnapping was of a Christian char- 
acter. Thus, an eflectual method was to place a 
Bible, or a prayer-book, or a leaf of either, in or 
near the cradle. Other religious objects — a rosary, 
a cross, or the like— might be used in this way. 
Prayer, a pious ejaculation, the utterance of a 
Divine name, or blessing oneself, would cause the 
fairies to drop the child either inside or outside the 
house, if they had succeeded in seizing it. But, 
above all, baptism was effective, for once the child 
was baptized the fairies’ power over it was gone, 
as it had now ceased to be outside grace ; in other 
words, it was no longer a pagan, and could no 
longer be liable to the attacks of non-Christian 
beings (see Baptism [Ethnic], § 13 , and cf. a song in 
D’Urfey, Wit and Mirth, London, 1819-20, i. 322, 
where a child ‘ Must be christened that very mom. 
For fear it should die a pagan’). This semi- 
theological explanation has taken the place of 
ide^ connected with ethnic customs of name- 
giving, baptism, and purification, by which various 
dangers menacing the child from spirits, demons, 
etc., or even danger arising from him in his tabu 
state, are neutralized, and before the performance 
of which he is sometimes regarded as not quite 
human (cf. an instance among the hill tribes of 
Central India, where, until the performance of the 
rites of hair-shaving or ear-piercing, the child is 
regarded as a bhut, or devil, JAI xxviii. [1899] 
246). More purely magical is another set of pre- 
cautions. Among these the custom of carrying 
fire round the child, or having a light in the room 
until it is baptized, to keep off spirits and fairies 
from mother and child, is analogous to similar 
pagan practices (cf. SBE xxiv. 277 ; Martin, 
Deser. of West, Islands of Scotland^, 1716, p. 118; 
Crawley, Mystic Bose, London, 1902, pp. 10, 226), 
and is doubtless due to the primitive idea of the 
sacredness of fire. In one story a burning brand 
thrown at a fairy forces her to drop the child (Camp- 
bell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 81). Placing part of 
the father’s clothing in or near the cradle, or 
wrapping the child in it, is also used, and has 
analojjies in ethnic custom, the idea being that the 


father’s influence protects the child through the 
proximity or contact of his clothes (cf. Crawley, 
op. cit, p. 427). Equally effective was it to place 
iron in some shape or form — utensil, tool, or weapon 
— ^in the cradle, on account of the well-known dis- 
like of iron by fairies, etc. An obnoxious odour in 
the room, e.g. that of an old shoe burning in the 
fire, was useful because of the fairies’ dislike of 
strong odours. Or, as in the Highlands, the door- 
posts were sprinkled •with urine kept for washing 
purposes (Campbell, op. cit. p. 38). Tracing a 
magic symbol, e.g. a pentagon, on the cradle was 
used in Switzerland {Morgenblatt, 1865, No. 32, p. 
764). All these methods were effective against 
every e'vil influence which might attack the chDd. 
Again, sheer force employed by either parent 
against the intruder would cause him to relinquish 
his evil purposes. 

3. Recovery of the stolen child. — ^Even after a 
considerable lapse of time, it was possible for the 
stolen child to be recovered, and the various 
methods employed are described -with remarkable 
unanimity in tales from the various European 
lands where the changeling belief is found. TaKing 
the changeling to church, where the priest touched 
it, caused its dis^pearance, as is seen in an old 
Scots b^lad {FLB i. 236). Flogging the change- 
ling and laying it in a ditch, whence it was taken 
by its kinsfolk and the human child returned, 
occurs in several tales. Sweeping it out of the 
house, laying it on a manure-heap, throwing it into 
a stream, and placing it in a grave, are methods 
found in other tales. Or, to starve or neglect it or 
to make it cry lustily was enough to procure its 
removal and the re-mstalment of the real child. 
Or, again, it was threatened ■with death, or its 
head was chopped off. Still more cruel was the 
subjection of the suspected child to fire. It was 
removed with red-hot tongs, or a cross was signed 
on its forehead ■with a red-hot poker, or it ■was 
placed in the oven or pressed down on the glowing 
embers, in the hope that it would be destroyed or 
would disappear. In tales exhibiting this method, 
the true child is returned, sometimes vrith the 
uttered reproach from the fairy that she had not 
treated it as the human mother had treated the 
changeling. 

There can be no doubt that In many cases deformed or sickly 
children, suspected of beinff changelings, were thus cruelly 
treated. Cf. actual cases in Ireland, where a child and a 
woman, believed to be changelings, were, one severely burned, 
the other roasted to death, in 1884 and 1893 respectively (see 
Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 121: FL vi. 
[1895] 373) ; and in Tiree, in 1878, a child was exposed on the 
shore for several hours by its mother, who thought It was a 
changeling (Cellic Magazine, Inverness, viii. [1883] 253). 

In cases where the character of the child was 
uncertain, a stratagem was resorted to in order to 
discover its true nature. In one cIms of stories, 
with copious variants, the mother is advised to 
prepare food or boil water in one or several egg- 
shells, whereupon the changeling cries that he has 
seen many things (involving a great lapse of time), 
or has lived so long, but has never seen a sight like 
that. In another series a sausage is prepared, 
containing the carcass of a young pig, and set 
before the child. Here the fonnula is similar, save 
that he declares he has never seen a sausage ■with 
hide, hair, eyes, and legs. The intention is to 
make the changeling nmvittingly betray his real 
nature. This is sometimes enough to cause his 
disappearance and the restoration of the true child, 
probably because of the belief that supemat'ural 
beings fear the discovery of themselves by mortals, 
as in the similar case of their name, which, when 
discovered, brings its o^wner within the power of 
the human discoverer. But_ in some cases the 
story adds that the changeling was threatened 
■with cruel treatment, or ■was actually punished in 
some of the ways already described, before the 
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exchange "waa once more made. Simrock (Hand- 
buck dtr dcutschen MytJwl,*, Bonn, 1887, p. 436) 
aasertB that the purpose was * to force him to laugh, 
for laughter brings deliverance ’ ; but, as Hartland 
(op. cit, p. 117) points out, the laughter-incident 
rarely occurs in the tales, and the betrayal of the 
changeling’s true nature by the admission of his 
age is rather in question here. In all such stories 
the changeling is not a real fairy infant, and this 
may point to their being of later date (see § i). 

Exninples of these talcs, and of the formula in which his ape 
Is expressed by the changeling, will bo found in Grimm, pp. 
469, 1421 ; Keightley, Fairp Mythology, ed. Bell, London. 1900, 
pp. 120, SCO, 430, 473 ; Campbell, Fop. I'alesof the IT. Bighlands, 
new ed. Edin. 1890-93, ll. 67 ; Kamp, Danske Fotkeminder, 
Odense, 1877, p. 19 ; Kristensen, Danske Sagen, 1891-6, L 1049; 
Hartland, op. cit. p. llSff. ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 1839, p. 218. 
The formula runs : ‘I've been in the world 1500 years, ana never 
Been that,’ or ‘ I have seen the egg before (It became] the white 
hen, and the acorn before the oak, seen it acorn and sapling 
and oak in Brezal wood, but never- aught like this,' or ‘I have 
seen the wood in Tiso young three times over, but never the 
like of this,’ etc. 

In other tales nothing short of a visit to fairy- 
land by the parents, usually armed with various 
articles disliked by the fairies, will suffice for the 
child’s recovery. Again, if the fairy child was 
treated Idndly, this ensured similar treatment for 
the stolen child, and sometimes led to its restora- 
tion. 

4 . Purpose of the theft. — ^This may be expressed 
generally in the words of Grimm (p. 468), that 
‘ elves are anxious to improve their breed by means 
of the human child, winch they design to keep 
among them, and for which they give up one of 
their oivn.’ The same motive underlies the theft 
of human mothers or maidens to act as midwives 
to a fairy mother, to nurse fai^ children, or to 
marry a fairy, which is found in a multitude of 
stories. Scarcely an example occurs in which the 
stolen child is ill-treated, and frequently, when it 
is restored, it remains lucky or skilful in some 
craft ((Campbell, op. cit. u. 67 ; Keightley, p. 300). 

ihiis might seem to give some ground for Simrook’s theory 
(op. cit. p. 430) that the motive for the theft originelly lay In 
the desire of the fairies to benefit human children, and that the 
more selfish motive wos not ascribed until later, when growing 
enlightenment suggested to men that the once beneficent folries 
were falling into decay, and now, for self-preservation, resorted 
to the theft. This, however, finds little CTOund In the fairy 
superstition itself, ond is not corroboratea by the tales taken 
as a whole. To make the child completely one of themselves, 
the fairies may have been supposed to give it fairy food or to 
perform some rite, and hence a folk-belief may underlie the 
lines of Beaumont and Fletcher (Faithful Shepherdess, Act. 1. 
sc. 2) In which they are described ns dipping stolen children In 
a fairy well ‘to make them free from d^ng flesh and dull 
mortality.’ At the same time, when the changeling was a fairy 
child and not an adult fairy, it had the advantage of being 
BU(iled by n healthy human mother. That this was an 
advantage is seen from the stories of stolen mothers already 
referred to (cf. also Gervnse of Tilbury, Otia Imper. iii. 86), and 
particularly in a Hessian tale where a woman struggles with a 
fairy who Is stealing a child, which is not restored until the 
mother has put the fairy’s offspring to her breast to nourish it 
' with the generous milk of human kind ' (Grimm, p. 468). With 
this may be compared a Scots story in which a mother, nursing 
her child. Is begged by a fairy to suckle her Infant. The fairy 
disappears, leaving it with the woman, who finds rich garments 
and delicious foods by her side whenever she awakes from sleep 
(Oromek, Remains of Fithsdale and Galloisay, 1810, p. 302). 

Another folk-reason alleged for the theft is that 
the fairies may have good Christians among them 
at the day of judgment to assist their salvation — 
a question as to which they are often represented 
as standing in great doubt (FL viL [1896) 163). A 
still more selfish reason for the theft may have 
been popularlj' believed, though it is probably 
of later origin : it was alleged that the fairies 
had to pay an annual or septennial sacrificial 
tribute out of their company, to the devil. This 
is found in the indictment of Alison Pearson, a 
witch, in 15SS ; in the ballad of Tamlane ; and in 
the tale of Thomas the Bhvmer (Scott, Demonology, 
1893, pp. 109, 114, 130, Minstrelsy, pp. 221, 231, 
423; PdR ii. 113), and it may be referred to^in 
a Highland tradition mentioned by Hugh Milier 


(My Schools and Schoolmasters, ed. Edinburgh, 
1891, p. 259), to the elTect that on an island in Looh 
Maree the fairy queen sat and gathered kain 
(‘tribute’) for the devil. Lady "Wilde (Ancient 
Legends, 1887, i. 70) also refers to it vaguely as a 
current belief in Ireland. In the cases cited it is a 
human victim who is oiTered ; and both Scott and 
Lady Wilde say that it is a popular belief that 
infants were stolen for this purpose. Witches 
were certainly alleged to steal and sacrifice infanta 
to the devil (perhaps a traditional reminiscence of 
actual sacrifice by women in orgiastic rites to a 
goddess of fertility) ; and, os fairies were com- 
mingled with witches in late mediieval belief, the 
custom may have been ascribed sporadically to 
them. Eatmg human infants is asserted of fairies 
in certain tales (Welsh : lilies, Celt. Folk-lore, 
Oxford, 1001, ii. 673 ; French : S6billot, Folk-lore 
de France, Paris, 1904-7, i. 229) — perhaps also a 
reflexion from \vitch-lore. 

In general, Infants are in danger from female demoniac beings, 
or from witches (the two differing but little from each other), 
who injure, kill, eat, or change them. The Jen’s feared Lilith, 
the night-demon, who was especially hostile to children, living 
on the blood ol those whom she slew (Sayce, Bib. Leet. [1837], 
1891, p. 146 ; of. also Blau, in JE viii. 87 f.) The lamia of 
ancient Greek myth, who murdered children because Hera 
deprived her of her offspring, passed Into popular superstition 
as a demoniao being who suoked the blood of children, or was 
multiplied Into tbs lamia:, who devoured youths (Darembcrg- 
Saglio, Diet. 1886, lil. 2, 008). These lamice surrive In modern 
Greek superstition as witch-llke hags fond of children's flesh 
(Bent, Cyclades, 1885, pp. OS, 388). In ancient times children 
who died young were thought to have been carried off by the 
nymphs (Preller, Gr. Myth.*, 1804, i. 660). The Ormco-Koman 
striges, or owl-like bird monsters which tore the vitals of 
children and sucked their blood (Ovid, Fasti, vl. 131 fl.), and 
the strigee, or witch-hags who flew by night and strangled and 
devoured children, replacing their bodies by a bundle of straw 
(Petronius, chs. 63, 134), resembled the lamice, and they still 
survive In Greece, Italy, and the east of Europe ns witches of a 
similar character (the strigela, Strega, etc. [Garnett, Greek Folk 
Poesy, 1800, Ii. 467]). In mediraval belief, demons, striges, and 
lamice, ns well as witches, were commonly supposed to draw 
infants from their cradles, to maltreat or roost them, to suck 
their blood, or eat them (Grimm, citing medimvnl sources, pp. 
1058-60, 1081, 1025). No charge wos commoner In medlaval 
witch-trials than that witches bad stolen children and devoured 
them at the Sabbat; and the midwife. In ages when there woe 
a great mortality of children, was often regarded as a witch. 
The witch may in this case he the survival ol an earlier pritstaet, 
and the cannibalistic act the relic ol ritual cannibalism and a 
saoriflee to a goddess of fertility. In many cases, however, the 
corpse of an unbaptized child was said to havs been disinterred 
and eaten (see Bouse, La Soreellerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 47, 62, 06 ; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, 1807, 11. 21 ff., 32 ; Bcott, Demon- 
ology, pp. 172, 281 ; G6rrei, DU ehrUtlieheMystlk, Begeniburg, 
1842, bk. 8, ch. 16). Buch bellefo survive in much later folk- 
superstition. Italian peasants believe In witches who tear the 
laces of unbaptized children (Hartland, p. 09). In Servla the 
Bexen are especially fond of the flesh of young children (Ploss, 
Das Kind, Leipzig, 1884, L 118; Grimm, p. 1077). Butsian 
peasants fear the Dala Yaga, a female ogre or a witch, who 
devours children (Ealston, Russian Folk Tales, 1873, p. 165) ; 
and similar beliels are found throughout most European lands, 
while precautions resembling tliose used against the attacks of 


resembling the lamice, and called decs, als, etc., in Georgian, 

Boumanian, Armenian, Coptic, andother Oriental talcs (Ward rop, 

Georgian Folk-Tales, 1894, p. 50; Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, 1891, 
p. 64 ; Abegbian, Armen. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 113- 
120; Caster, Grcceo-Slaponie Literature, 1687, p. 82). Outside 
Europe such beliefs are found among savage and barbarle 
peoples. In Abyssinia the Werzelyd is a Lilith who kills 
children; In TV. Africa witches catch children, cut out their 
tongues, and change their nature so that they become creatures 
called asiki (Nassau, Fetieliism in 11’. Africa, 1001, p. 299) 
In India, among the Vadili, the birth-spirit In the shape of an 
animal is believed to devour the ekull and heart of an infant on 
the fifth night after birth (.PR i. 205), and a eimilar belief Is 
already found In the Atharvaveda (vil. 10; see iniitncy and 
lonman, Atharta-Veda, Cambridge, Hass., 1905, L 395 ; Pin”. 
L 120), The llalays believe In a female vampire which sucks 
the blood of newly-bom children (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p. 
827). Among the Ainus the legend of the goat-sucker embodies 
a twUef in a child-stealing demon (Bateneior, The Ainu ana 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 185). For an American Indian instance 
—a Cree child who turned Into an owl by night and ate 
children — see Petitot, Traditions indiennet, Paris, 1886, P- 462. 

Medieval witches were also supposed to kill newly-born 
children, or to dig up the corpses or tbs unbaptized in order to 
cut off Uielr fingers or hands for various magfu^l uses. This Is 
referred to by bhakeepeare (Macbeth, IT. L 30)— the 
birth-strangled babe * was one of tbs IngTsdicnts of the wiicner 
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oauldton— and it U itUl a popular beliet in Sicily (Qtimm, p. 
1078; Hartland, p. 100). Eobbeis were also supposed to use 
the hands of children or adults as candles, the well-known 
•hand of glory’ (Baring-Qould, Curiout new ed. 1883, 

p. 405 fl.; Stoll, OeschleehUUbtn in der Volkerptjichologit, 
telpidg, 1903, p. 286). The salve, rubbed by witches on their 
bmes, in order that they might acquire magic power, was 
made of an unguent obtained by boihng the body of an nn- 
baptized (ddld stolen from its cradle. 

5. Witch and diabolic changeling. — ^The -mtoh, 
like the fairy, was also supposed sometimes to 
change the human child, obtmning entrance to the 
honse in the form of a bird or an insect, unless the 

reoaution had been taken of placing iron or a 
room beneath the pillow. Instances are found 
in Eoumanian and Servian belief (Gerard, Land 
btyond the Forest, 1888, ii. 14 ; Floss, i. 113 ; 
Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, p. 64). Such changelings 
may have been the ofispring of a witch and the 
devU. Sometimes the devil himself was believed 
to effect the exchange. Having carried off young 
maidens, he had intercourse with them and kept 
them till they were delivered. A human cMd was 
then stolen by him, and the ofispring of this union 
was put in its place (Thorpe, Norihem Mythol., 
1851-2, vol. ii. p. xxi). Such changelings resembled 
the fairy changeling in ugliness and abnormal 
appetite ; they cried when touched, laughed at any 
evu in the house, and had a continual hiccup 
(Reuss, La Sorcellerie, 71). Luther’s opinions in 
his Table-Talk on this subject are frequently cited. 
He firmly believed that the devil often changed 
infants, laying devils in their place. These had a 
great appetite, were very filthy, and wrought harm 
to the mothers. He describes one which he had 
seen at Dessau, and he strongly recommended that 
the changeling should be thrown into the river. 
These ohangelmgs, in his opinion, were masses of 
flesh without a soul. Such beliefs regarding dia- 
bolical changelings survived into modem times in 
Prassia and Lithuania (Floss, i. 113, cf. Das Wei^, 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 569) ; but, in the old German 
legend of Zeno, the devil himself takes the form 
of the child which he had abstracted (Simrock, 
p. 483). 

In Slavonic belief, the noctornnl demon, Kikimora, le a child 
whose mother cursed it before its birth, and whom the devil 
stole from her womb. The devil olso carries off all children 
execrated by their parents (Tooke, Hist, qf Russia, 1709, i. 
100). Analogies to this are common in savage and barbaric 
superstition regarding sfillbom children, eta, who become 
demons. 

6. Adult changelings. — The carrying off of men 
and women, especially the latter, by fairies, dwarfs, 
giants, OT the supernatural personages of European 
and Oriental mythology, the detaining of them in 
their land, and, in the case of women, forcibly 
marrying them or compelling them to act as mid- 
wives or nurses, are commonplaces of folk-tales 
wherever found, while in many cases their rescue 
from their captors is the. cause of the strangest 
adventures (cf. the English tale of ChUde Rowland 
[Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, 1898, p. 117], and 
see art. Fairy). We are here concerned with the 
theft only in so far as it illustrates the changeling 
superstition. Here it applies mainly to women in 
child-birth or before their churching, — a period 
when they were peculiarly liable to the attack of 
supernatural innuenoes, — but there are similar 
instances of girls and men being carried off and 
a substitute left in their place. To prevent such 
attacks on women in childbirth, precautions re- 
sembling those taken in the case of infants were 
usual (see § 2 ; Floss, i. 110). As a rule, when a 
child was taken, a genuine changeling was left in 
its place, but in the cose of an adSt the substitute 
was generally an illusory appearance. Frequently 
it was a log of wood, to which was given the 
semblance of the woman’s corpse, or, less usually, 
of herself in life. This was also done when a 
man or girl was carried away. Other methods of 


substitution occur in certain tales. Occasionally 
a fairy woman, with the appearance of the stolen 
wife, was left (Campbell, u. 76); and a belief is 
also mentioned to the effect that fairies take the 
substance and leave only the shadow, or steal 
the soul, leaving a fairy soul in its room (Scott, 
Minstrelsy, p. 217 ; Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands , . . of Scotland, p. 32). But whatever it 
be, the relatives are overcome by the power of fairy 
‘ glamour,’ and believe it to be the living person, 
or his or her co^se (for examples, see Scott, Min- 
strelsy, p. 222 ; CTurtin, Tales of the Fairies, 1895, 
pp. 8, 23 ff. ; Campbell, Tales cf W. Highlands, ii. 
61; Campbell, Superstitions, pp.;38, 86; Hyde, 
Beside the Fire, 1891, p. 95 ; Keightley, p. 392 ; 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the N. E. of Scotlaim, 1881, p. 
62 ; Thorpe, iL 139). In some cases the fairies are 
seen carrying off the woman ; she is rescued, and, 
after she is taken home, the Ulusory appearance is 
destroyed. But frequently the tmes are linked 
on to those of the ‘ Dead Wife ’ or ‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice ’ cycle — a dead wife rescued by her 
husband from the other world (see Descent into 
Hades [Ethnic]). Where the changeling is con- 
cerned, the illusory appearance of the corpse is 
huried, but the real woman appears to her husband 
in dreams, or is seen nursing her children. She 
gives directions regarding her recovery, sometimes 
involving her rescuer’s visit to fairyland. These 
directions are not always carried out, in which case 
the woman remains a prisoner there. Where she 
is recovered from the fairy realm, the stories bear 
a close resemblance to those of the rescue of the 
dead wife from the other world, showing, as in 
other cases, that in popular fancy there is little 
real distinction between the two regions (see Scott, 
p. 222; Hartland, p. 130 ff. ; Lang, "The Dead 
Wife,’ Murray’s Magazine, 1887, p. 491 ; Mac- 
CuUoch, OF, p. 43). Such tales are mainly of 
Scottish and Irish provenance ; but they also occur 
in Scandinavia, and sometimes the ‘appearance’ 
of the woman remains in life. The object of the 
theft was that the woman might act as nurse to 
her captor’s child, or, in the case of a girl, as Ms 
wife or housekeeper. The Irish versions relate 
that the victim was first struck with a ‘fairy 
stroke,’ and apparently fell Ul and died (Curtin, 

. 60, 66) ; this was also a current belief in the 
. HigMands (Campbell, Superstitions, p. 27). 

OatQe were bIeo liable to be ' changed.’ A cow was stolen 
and some substitute left in its place — an alder stock, an old elf, 
eta, with the appearance of the cow (Campbell, p. 32 f . ; Curtin, 
p. 125). 

Similarly, when a witch stole a child, the parents were 
hindered by spells from seeing its disappearance ; and when a 
witch went to the Sabbat, she left a log in her place by her 
husband's side in bed (Reuss, p. 89 ; Grimm, p. 1072). 

7. Origin of the changeling belief. — (a) There 
is no doubt that this bmief must be ultimately 
connected with the primitive and savage idea, sur- 
viving in higher stages, that infants are peculiarly 
liable to the attack of spirits, demons, etc., with 
whom they are sometimes associated in nature 
before name-giving and purificatory rites take 
place (§ 2). The ritual precautions talcen to avoid 
such attacks often bear a close resemblance to the 
European methods of keeping off fairies; while, 
just ns baptism was an efficacious remedy against 
fairies, so the rites referred to had a similar efficacy 
against spirits (see Baptism [Etlvnic], § 13). Some 
examples of the savage and general idea of infants 
being in danger of spirits have been given (§4). 
Among the Veddas, with whom the arrow has a 
sacred significance, two arrows are placed before 
a sleeping child to guard it when its parents have 
to leave it for some time {L’Anthropologie,'r. [1894] 
243). The _ Torres Straits Islanders believe in a 
female spirit who steals and eats children, besides 
getting rid of wives and personifying them {JAJ 
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xbt. [1890] 323). In Amboina a spirit called 
Pontianak steals avray infants (Riedel, Be sluxk- 
en kroesharigc rasscn Uisschen Sclebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 58). The Ahors of Assam 
think that the vrooa-spints kidnap their children 
(Dalton, Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 25). 
Among the Kalmuks, who believe in spirits danger- 
ous to mother and child, the father runs out with 
a cudgel at a birth, to fight them (PIoss, i. 112). 
(For other savage instances, see Macdonald, J/ri- 
cana, 1882, i. 1 14, 224 ; Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, 1881, 
p. 77 ; Powell, Wanderings in a unld Country {Nevr 
Britain], 1883, p. 207 . ) Similar beliefs were current 
among the Parsis, who employed elaborate rites to 
keep the spirits and other obnoxious beings at a 
distance (West, SBE v. 316, 343, xxiv. 277). The 
Romans held that the woodland god Silvanus was 
dangerous to mother and child, who were protected 
by men striking the threshold with axe and pestle, 
and sweeping it ivith a brush (Augustine, ae Civ. 
Dei, vi. 9), wliile the Greeks believed that children 
who died young had been carried oflfby the nymphs 
(Decharme, Myth, de la Gr&ce antique, Paris, 1879, 
p. 332). 

Innumerable examples of this universal belief 
might be given, while no incident is commoner in 
Marchen from all countries than that of children 
carried off by ogres, giants, or other beings. If, 
ns can scarcelj’’ be doubted, such a belief was 
current among the ancestors of the various Euro- 
pean folk who hold the fairy creed, it was inevit- 
able that, when fairies, dwarfs, etc., came to be 
believed in, similar practices should have been 
ascribed to them, especially as they were in many 
cases nature-spirits in origin. This is seen by the 
fact that the diangeling superstition is a fluid one, 
and is, as sho^vn above, ascribed equally to fairies, 
witches, the devil, nature-spiritSj and occasionally 
ghosts. Indeed, all the actions ascribed to 
fairies are also assigned in folk-belief to witches 
and spirits of all kinds. All alike are in turn de- 
rived from a much earlier range of circumstances, 
in which vague spirits were the ^prominent actors 
(see Faiuy). In this connexion it is important to 
obsen'c that, among peoples uith whom the belief 
is found that spirits, etc., are harmful to children, 
the actual changeling superstition occasionally 
exists, probably apart from any influence exerted 
by European changeling stories. 

Many Yoruba talcs resemble our changeling: belief, thougt 
here the cliild is possessed by a spirit whicli makes it assume the 
form of a gro\ving boy and devour quantities of food. The dis- 
coverj- is made by secretly watching tlie child. Another class 
of spirits enter a child and eat all Its food till it becomes emaci- 
ated and dies. In the former case beating the child drives the 
spirit out ; in the latter, an offering is made to it, and iron rings, 
etc., are hung about the child’s body to keen the spirit away ; 
but if this is not successful, incisions are made In the body, and 
pepper or spices put in them (Ellis, Yoruha’Speaking Peoples, 
1894, pp. 120, 111). Among the Shoshones the mountains of 
Montana are believed to be peopled by little imps called m'nurn- 
bees, who cat unguarded infanta, leaving, instead, one of their 
own baneful race. Should the mother suckle it, It devours her 
breast and escapes, while she dies soon after, and, if not 
watched, is eaten up by her nursling (A’ft lib 1B7). A race of 
cannilal spirits. living under rivers and feeding on human flesh, 
especially that of children, was feared by the Cherokees. These 
spirits came unseen to a house Just after daybreak, and if any 
one ^vas found asleep, they shot him with invisible arrows and 
carried his body away, leaving in its place a shade or image of 
the rictim, which awoke and acted as he did In life. This Image 
had no life in it, and withered away in seven days, when the 
people buried it, imagining it to be the body of the real child or 
man (flPEir xlx. (1900) pt. 1. 849X Tlie belief also exists in a 
curious form In China. If a child's soul leaves its body In sleep, 
a demon soul may take its place, endangering the mother when 
she suckles the child. To avert this demon invasion, the ashes 
ol banana skin, mixed with water, are painted in the shape of a 
cross on the child's forehead. The demon cannot recognize the 
bodv thus disguised, and flies off, affording an opportunity for 
the true soul to approach. But, to fadlitate its entrance, the 
mark must be washed off, else the soul will not recognize its 
body, and death will follow (PEP v. f lESTJ 22J). Bedawi women 
sritli an emaciated child take It to a grave, and, laying it thereon, 
tav ; ‘ Oh, you inhabitants of the grave, come and take your son, 
aiKl give me back my ton!' The child Is then left therefor 


some time, and the rite is repeated for several days (PL xv 
11904) 348). Here the ghosts are supposed to have exchanged 
the child. (Laying the changeling In a grave was sdopted in 
the W. Highlands ns a means of getting rid of it [Martin, 
jyetlern Isles, p. 118].) In Armenia, shears are placed under 
the pillow at a birth, to keep off the spirit called At, who tears 
out the woman’s liver, or changes and steals her child (PL xv. 
446). Similar changeling stories are told;of vilaps and eferi la 
old Armenian and Persian myth and romance (see Aeuksu 
[Z oroastrian], 5 ii. 3 ; Keightloy, p. 17 ; Floss, 1. 118). In modern 
Greece the nereids, female roirits of Nature, steal and replace 
a human child by one ol their own fractious offspring (Ahbott, 
Slaeedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1003, p. 125) ; and cisowher* 
in Europe, where nature-spirits take the place of fairies, the 
changeling superstition is also connected with them: s.g. in 
Hungary (the water man or woman), in Moravia (the i^d 
woman), in Bohemia (the wood woman), in Lithuania (ths 
laume), etc. (PIoss, i. 112-113). Thus the changeling belief, con- 
nected os it is with nature-spirits, demons, eta, may wclUiavs 
existed before It was connected with fairies. 

(5) Why should children he so liable to the attack 
of spirits, fairies, and other beings? Their oivn 
and their mother’s helplessness no doubt made 
them ea^ victims of the beings mysteriously 
surrounding men, ever on the watch for a favour- 
able opportunity of doing them on injury. Again, 
the child, being in close contact with the mother, 
shared with her in the 'uncleanness,’ tlie tabu 
state, into which the sexual crisis of childbirth 
brouglit her, and which made her ‘dangerous,’ 
This, being an unnatural state, may have been 
thought to bring her and her child into closer 
relation with non-natural beings, and therefore to 
render them more liable to their attacks (we have 
seen that the nnpurified, unnamed, unbaptized 
child has a demoniac or pagan character). Ifence 
the various purificatory ceremonies which she and 
the child had to imdergo at once removed the tabu 
state and rid them of the danger of such attacks. ■ 

(c) This, however, does not rally explain why the 
belief in a changeling should have arisen. Hence 
we must allow much to the play of human fancy 
and imagination, prompted by the living belief m 
such terrors from outside evil influences of all 
kinds. Where it was believed that spirits, etc., 
actually stole children or did them harm, it would 
be an easy step for the parents to imamno that 
their child had actually been exchanged for the 
offspring of the supernatural thieves, especially 
where a cliUd was emaciated or deformea, or din 
not thrive, or was especially fractious, gluttonous, 
or the like. Emaciation and fractiousness, as in 
the Bedawi and Greek instances cited above, are 
specially regarded as proofs of the exchange. 
Agtiin, where a chUd bore a real or fanciful re- 
semblance to the appearance popularly ascribed to 
any supernatural being, it would be easy to suppose 
that he actually was such a being. A hvdro- 
cephalons child might well ho regarded as a dwarf 
changeling, dwarfs beingsupposecT to haveenormqns 
heads; or, as PIoss suggests (i. 117, 119), a child 
with s3rmptoras of cretinism would easily bo looked 
upon ns a changeling, the traditional form of which 
resembles that of a cretinous child. Reputed 
changelings, observed by Lnther and by people in 
ranch more modem times, always have an un- 
natural appearance, which is due to disease or to 
physical aonormality. The belief once formed, 
many fanciful ideas, such as the changeling super- 
stition everyivhcre shows, would arise and become 
part and parcel of it. 

Nutt (Vopage of Brnn, II. (1S97J 230 f.) eeck* to explain the 
oripn of the belief In Ireland ob (i) the form which the raemory 
of the sacrifice of children (‘ one-tmrd of their health v offjprln? ') 
took when 5uch Bacrifice« had ceased under Christianity. Tb« 
children had been carried off by the powera of life, rlr. the 
fairies. Or (2), since eacrificlal rictims must be youn?, healthy, 
and vigorous, probably the sickly and ailing would be reject^. 
In foTk-tncinor)' this was translated Into tfie statement that the 
fairies had carried off the hcalthyand left In exchan^jeOie sickly 
Thougrh this may account in part for the Irish clian^lin? briltf 
(?o Ireland the old jrods were thoug’bt to hare I/ecome a kind of 
fairies (see CrLTB, | r.J), It does not expbln the belief as ft U found 
elsewhere, since In j^eneral It Is connected with the unlreml 
Idea that infants are In danffer from fpiriU, demons, etc 
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{d) Nor can ■we omit from a consideration of the 
changeling belief the possibility of its containing 
an element of actual fact, ■which did not originate, 
bat served to strengthen, the superstition. When 
the territory of an aboriginal people ■was invaded 
by a conquering race, before the two finally came 
to terms, the former may have lived in seclusion, 
venturing forth by stealth to harry and raid 
their conquerors. Women and children would fall 
victims to them and would be stolen away ; nor is 
it altogether impossible that, when a child was 
taken, a deformed or weakly child of the aborigines 
would be left in its place, perhaps ■with a ■view to 
its being benefited by the care or members of the 
superior race. Many of the fairy and dwarf legends 
of northern Europe are eminently suggestive of 
actual fact, and in this sense fairies may once have 
been a real race, hostile to and tricking the invad- 
ing folk. Thus existing belief in spirits or other 
beings ■with traits akin those of fairies would he 
merged in the later traditions of this actual race. 
This is not to say that the fairy belief originated 
wholly in traditions of an actual Mople, for it is 
much more complex than that (see Faiey). Some 
have seen in such traditions reminiscences of 
an actual pyray race in Europe (Floss, i. Ill ; 
MacKitchie, Testimony of Tradition, 1890 ; cf. 
Lang, Introd. to Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth, 1893, 
xx-xxv) ; nor is this altogether impossible, since 
certain archseological remains suggest it. In any 
case such traditions based on actual occurrences 
may have been handed down from the time of the 
conflict of Neolithic ■u’ith Palceolithic men, and of 
men of the Bronze ■with those of the Neolithic age. 
Contrari-wise, existing beliefs about supernatural 
beings would easily be alleged of any abori^al 
secluded folk whose name. Handed do-wn to later 
generations, became more and more mysterious. 

H. H. Johnston (Uganda FroUetoraU, 1902, U. EI3S.) has 
died some facte which lend support to this theory. He showa 
that the pygmy racea of the Congo region, with gnome-like 
appearance and tricky character, hare some of the traita of the 
^ropean dwarfa and falriee, and adds : ' It la sometimes related 
that when the Negro mother awoke in the morning, her bonny, 
big, black child had disappeared, and its place had been taken 
by a frail, yellow, -wrinkled Pygmy infant, the changeling of our 
rtories’ (op. cif. 616). 

See also Birth (Introduction) and Fairy. 

I/TERATORi. — Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 1882, ch. 
17; E, S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, ch. 
6 H. Ploss, Das Kind in Brauch find Sitte der Foffar, 
Leipag, ISSi, L 110&. Bee also most collections of European 
Manhen. J, ^ MacCULLOCH. 

CHANNING.— See Unitarianism. 

CHANT.— See Music. 

CHAOS. — ‘ Chaos ’ comes from the same root as 
X<io-kto — the ‘ ya-wning ’ space. According to Hesiod 
{Theog. 116), it was before all things and consisted of 
mist and darkness. From it were begotten Erebos 
and Night (see Gomperz, Gricch, Denier, 1896, i. 
32-80, 417, 430f.), as well as Love (ErOs) or Desire 
(Plato, Symp. 178B)._ The Stoics, deriving the 
word from explained Chaos as the elemental 
water (schol. on ApoU. Rhod. i. 498), while in the 
Roman age it became the primeval matter out of 
which the universe has been construct^ (0-rid, 
Mei. i. 7f., Are amor. ii. 470 S'. ; see I^ctantius, 
de Div. Instit. i. 5). The Orphic cosmology made 
.^ther and Chaos the ofepring of Chronos, or Time, 
and BO, along -with Necessity, the second principle 
in the universe (Damascius, de Prim. Princtp. 
p. 380 ff.). In the Greek poets the word is some- 
times used of the atmosphere ; Latin •writers 
identify it -with the under world- 

Hesiod’s conception of Chaos and of creation as 
a generative process points to the east Though 
our knowledge of Phoenician cosmology is derived 
from late writers, whose accounts of it have been 


largely coloured by the speculations of Greek philo- 
so^y, the cosmology itself is based upon old 
materials, and in its main outlines probauly goes 
back to an early period. Chaos appears in it as 
the elementary prmciple whose union ■with Spirit 
(wvf D/ia) produced Desire (trSSos). Desire, in its turn, 
combined ■with Chaos and Spirit to generate M6t, 
which, according to Philo Byblius (Euseb. Prcep. 
Evangel, i. 10), was explained to be ‘mud ’ by some, 
and ‘the putrefaction of a watery mixture’ by 
others, and is usually connected etymologically 
■with m6, ‘water.’ From M6t proceeded the egg 
which contained all the germs of the universe, 
including the heavenly bodies ; this broke in half, 
and out of the two halves the earth and heaven 
were formed. Life originated in the thunderstorms 
that were produced by the heat of the air. In this 
OTstem Chaos seems to correspond exactly -with the 
Chaos of Hesiod, which consisted of mist and dark- 
ness, M6t being rather the Chaos of 0-vid. In 
Gn H'® the place of Chaos and other abstract 
principles is taken by a personal God who created 
the heaven and earth. The conception of Chaos, 
however, is still left, but it becomes the condition 
in which the earth was created by the Deity to- 
gether ■with the darkness which was spread over 
the face of the pre-existent de^. The Phoenician 
idea, however, of the union of (jhaos -with Spirit is 
retained in the statement that along u-ith the 
darkness the Spirit of God also brooded over the 
deep, though instead of the abstract xvevfia we 
have ‘ the Spirit of God.’ 

The Phoenician and Hebrew cosmologies are 
ultimately traceable to Bab 3 ’lonia, but, while the 
Phoenician cosmology rejects the polytheism of the 
Babylonian system, and develops the materialistic 
side of it, the -writer of Genesis 1 reiects both the 
pol3rthei5m and the materialism of the Babylonian 
original, and admits the agency^ only of the one 
Creator. In the Babylonian Epic of the Creation 
the two primary principles are the Deep 
‘the primeval one,’ and ‘the Flood’ or (Jhaos 
(Mummu) of Ifiamat, the dragon of the unformed 
and anarchic ocean, from whom were afterwards 
derived ‘ the waters above the firmament,’ where in 
the present orderly universe they are safely kept 
under look and key. In the acco-unt of the Balfy- 
lonian cosmogony given by Damascius, Mdymts, 
i.e. Mummu, is made the son of ApSu and Tiamfit 
rather than Tiamat herself under another aspect. 
Haupt is probably right in explaining Mummu as 
Mu-mu, ‘ the waters’ ; the vie-u's of Jensen (that 
the name means ‘ frame ’ or ‘art’) and of Delitzsch 
(that it signifies ' turmoil ’) are untenable. In any 
case, as Gunkel and Zimmem have pointed out 
[SchSpfung und Chaos, p. 401), Mummu represents 
tbe origin of things, ana the ideograph denoting it 
proves that it has the primary_ signification of 
‘flood.’ This is in accordance -with the fact that 
tbe oflBcial cosmology of Babylonia originated at 
Eridu on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and taught 
that the earth had gro-nm out of the -water, -B’hich 
was consequently the origin of the universe. But 
the water could be en-visaged under two aspects, 
either as the law-obeying element which provided 
Babylonia ■with its annual flood, and over whose 
surface trade and culture had been carried in boats 
to Eridu, or as the anarchic element which had 
brought about the great deluge, and from the 
midst of which storms and whirlwinds descended 
upon mankind. In the Epic of the Creation the 
creation of the world is ascribed to the union of 
the two forms of the watery element ; amongst a 
people, however, who believ^ that order was im- 
posed on disorder and law on anarchy, the prim- 
ordial principle would necessarily have b^n the 
watery chaos rather than the deep, which was sub- 
ject to law. Cf. artt Cosmogony and Cosmology 
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iJTERiTtniE. — Cory, Ancient Fragments (London, 1826), ed. by 
Hodges, 1876 ; Gunkel, Schm/ung und Chaos (Gottingen, 18951 
pp. 7, 17-29; Zimmern In KAT3, n. L 607-614. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

CHARACTER. — ‘Character’ (Gr. x<^pttKr^p, 
from ‘to en^ave’) meant 

origin^ly the tool employed for drawing and 
Btaraping, as well as the impression made there- 
with — the distinctive mark, especially as used in 
the minting of coin. As early as the 6th cent. B.c. 
the word acquired a metamorical sense, as is 
shown by the ivritings of Herodotus, Alschylus, 
and others, who applied it both in the sphere of 
ethical psychology and in that of literary criti- 
cism. The w’ork on Moral Characters [riOiKol xop- 
aKTjjpes) which bears the name of Theophrastus, 
the pupil and successor of Aristotle, is, in all 
probability, a later compilation; nevertheless 
the Aristotelian school resembled its founder in 
showing a general predilection for exact observa- 
tion and distinct portrayal of the various types of 
human nature. The delineation of such types was 
set before the public ivith special clearness and 
force by the New Comedy, while the rhetoricians 
likewise devoted themselves eagerly to the sub- 
ject.^ In its psychological reference, accordingly, 
the term x°-P,°-'^P is nsed in the writings of later 
antiquity with great frequency and with manifold 
shades of meaning. The word, moreover, was also 
employed in the sense of species or category of 
literaiy style, os, e.y., in the distinction of four (or 
sometimes three) diverse ‘ characters ’ of diction.* 
To Latin writers x°-P<^Kr^P was, of course, a foreign 
word, for which they tried in various ways to find 
an equivalent in their oivn tongue.* In the 
language of the mediosval Church the word came 
into frequent use, acquiring in particular a peculiar 
religious connotation. From the time of Augus- 
tine, ‘character’ was applied as a technical ex- 
pression to the spiritual signs which, according to 
the belief of the Church, were indelibly impressed 
upon the soul after baptism, confirmation, and 
ordination. This usage is found fully developed, 
e.g., in Thomas Aquinas: ‘character baptismatis, 
confirmationis, ordinis,’* and it has been main- 
tained in the Roman Catholic Church till the 
present day.® The older varieties of meaning, 
however, still hold their ground in the recognized 
speech of the learned, whence the word ‘ character ’ 
found its w'ay into the languages of modem civili- 
zation. In these languages, with other significa- 
tions, it not seldom denotes simply a letter of the 
alphabet.® 

In modem times the word was brought into 
more general notice and application by La 

1 On this Bubitct Sauppe, Philodemi de vitiis lib. L«Iprlf, 
1853, p. 7f., n-ntcs: ‘ Peripatetic! disciplinae Buae principis et 
anctoris exemplum nulla in re niaffis secuti sunt, quam ut omnia 
quae vel in natura rerum existerent vel in vita hominum et 
publica et privata usu venirent accuratissime obscrvarent et 
observata sive libris sinpularibus c.xplicarent sire ad sententias 
Buos (Irmandas et iliustrandas adbibcrent. Neque vita ipsa 
tantum exempla suppeditabat, sed maximam notationum copiam 
nora comocdia habcbat. Quae ut cidem saeculi ingenio originem 
debebat, atque Aristoteleum iiiud studium vitam quotidiamun 
moresque hominum obsen*andl, ita nuaedam fortasse ex Aris- 
totelU vel Tlieopbrasti iibria desumta in uaum suum ronverterat. 
Bed multo plum certe quam acceperat delude pbilosophls et 
rhetoribus euppeditavisse censenda est.’ 

3 Examples ot this usage irill be found in the ■well-known 
rR«aur«J (1810-2S)of Henricus Etephanus. 

s Stephanus cites the following passages : Cicero, Top. xxil. : 
‘Additur BUtem descriptio, quam Graed xopoxrripa vocant : 
c<f Erutum, S5; 'sed in omniredifilcinimum eat, formam (quod 
xapeucTTp Graece dicitur) exponere optimi.’ 

'SchuU, TUomas-Uxlkon, Paderbom, 1831. t-r. 

SSO in the decrees of the Council of Trent (S^. vil. de 
Sacramentia in genere,’ can. ii.): 'Ei quia dixerit In tribua 
Eacramentis Baptiamo scilicet, Conflrinalione et Ordinatione 
non imprimi characterem in anima, hoc eat signum quoddani 
•pirituale et indeleblle, unde ea reiterari non poMunt, ar^ 
tnema ait.’ Cf., further, Denzinger, Enchiridion sgmMorumPO, 
rrelhurg, 1906. nos. 411, 695. IBIS. 

B Sfurray (OED) enumerate! no fewer than nineteen Tarietlet 
•f meaning In English. 


Bmyfere’s Les Caraettres de Thiophraste, aveo let 
caraettres on les moeurs de ce siicte, a work which, 
published in 1687, exercised a great influence upon 
the literature not only of France but of other 
civilized peoples. As a result of its vogue, the 
analysis and delineation of individual types of 
personality became once more, as in the later 
period of ancient literature, a favourite subject of 
literary interest.* At that time the term ‘char- 
acter’ was often applied to something in the 
nature of a representation, sketch, or portrayal,* 
bat it was used chiefly to connote the peculiar 
psychical constitution of an individual— the more 
permanent qualities of the personality in contrast 
with its more mutable states. There are, accord- 
ingly, many different lands of character, good or 
bad. A person of no character is one whose 
q^ualities have no distinct stamp. Character ivould 
thus appear to be in the mam a rift of nature, 
though the co-operation of the inouvidual ivill is 
by no means excluded. 

In regard to both the conception of character and 
the problem involved, a new epoch begins with 
Kant. First of all, he distinguishes between an 
empirical and an intelligible character. The 
former lies within the region of experience, and is 
subject to the laws of causality ; the latter, on the 
other hand, is the eause of actions as phenomena, 
and is therefore free, and independent of neces- 
sary law.® To this distinction Kant attaches the 
utmost significance, as it enables him to recognize 
the operation of both necessity and freedom in 
human conduct, and thus to harmonize their long- 
standing antithesis. The distinction also provided 
a theme of great interest for post- Kantian specu- 
lation in Germany, and in particular played an 
important part in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
A much stronger ana wider influence, however, 
was exercised by the further distinction drawn by 
Kant — that, namely, between physical and moral 
character. His discussion of this subject is found 
mainly_ in his Anthropologic, the second part of 
whiclj is devoted to ' die anthropologischo Charak- 
teristik.’ Moral character alone, ho holds, is 
character in the proper sense : it is not di'visible 
into particular kinds ; it is not this or that, but 
must always remain a single entity. Man’s 
physical character, embracing his natural dis- 
position and temperament, represents merely what 
nature has made of him ; his moral character is 
what he makes of liimsclf. ‘Simply to have a 
character — i.e. a moral character — implies that 
property of the will by Avhich the subject binds 
himself to certain practical principles unchange- 
ably laid down for himself by his own reason.’ 

‘ The foundation of a character is absolute unity 
in the inner principle of conduct as a whole.’ 

This view soon attained a ■wide diffusion, even 
outside of Germany, and to it is primarily due the 
high estimate now sot upon the conception of 
character. Kant proceeds to ask whether the 
moral life is, or is not, founded upon one’s own 
action — whether it is paramountly one’s own, or 
in greater or less degree superinduced. The 
importance now commonly attached to the fonna- 
tion of character is likewise traceable to_ Kant. 
The term ‘character,’ however, still retains the 
sense favoured by empirical psychology. Thus we 
speak without misgiving, e.g., of an inherited 
character, of a character acquired^ by adaptation, 
habit, and the like. The uncritical use of the 

1 Of the development of the word In Oenn»ny, »n excellent 
Inre^;raiion Is piven hy R- Hildebrand, ‘ChBrakte^r la der 
Snrache rica rori;rcrn Jahrbunderta,* Id Ztschr, /. d. dfvUchen 
UnUrricht^ . j 

» f.gr. Rabcner In his Sattrei, 1755, speaks of the ' orl^sis of 

passage dealing with this distinction U KritOt 
der reinen Vemun/t (eid. Hsrtensteic, I/riprif, l&Si, lli. 

‘ 4C.). 
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■word in such divergent senses is a fruitful source 
of amliiguity and confusion. 

The term ‘ character ’ has also had a somewhat 
singular history. The one persistent element in 
its connotation has been the attribute of stability, 
which, however, pertained first of all to the 
symbol, then to the thing symbolized, and which, 
while originally a property mduced from ■without, 
came at lenrth to denote one generated from 
within ; finally, this stability was at first regarded 
as in the main a mft of nature, and subsequently 
as a product of sdf-activity. The signification of 
the term has been transferred by degrees from the 
external to the internal, and from the sphere of 
necessity to that of freedom. We have nere, in 
fact, a signal illustration of the way in which the 
spiritual evolution of mankind may reflect itself 
in the history of a word. 

While that definite ethical sense of the term 
‘ character ’ with which we are no-wadays mainly 
concerned was first imparted to it by Kant, the 
idea itself is no creation of modem thought. For 
thousands of years man has striven to find in self- 
activity a basis for his life, and so to invest his 
humanity •with a certain independence of the 
external, and a certain stability -within. This 
endeavour found classical expression in Stoicism, 
and the peculiar type of human character evolved 
in that school has persisted throughout all suc- 
ceeding generations. It asserted itself more par- 
ticularly in many outstanding personalities of the 
‘Enlightenment’ period. Even Kant himself 
shows a certain affinity -with the Stoic system of 
thought, as may sometimes be traced in his 
phraseology. 

This inwardly directed movement of the human 
spirit manifests itself for the most part in periods 
when the conventional relations of life are felt to 
be unsatisfacto^. It proceeds upon the postulate 
that there subsists within the soul of man a bond 
of affinity with the cosmic reason, and also the 
capacity of developing that affinity. In other 
words, the movement implies that man is no mere 
link in a chain of natural causation, but a being 
endo-wed with a spontaneous energy, and therefore 
free to determine his o'wn acts. Where human 
life shows no such power of imvard movement, the 
idea of forming a character is practically out of 
the question. 

In our own age the dearth of character is -widely 
deplored, and not -without good reason. The 
activities of the ci-vilized man of to-day are also 
largely engaged with the external world, and at 
the same time his conviction of the existence and 
presence of an internal world is undermined by so 
many doubts that it is difilcult for him to find an 
inner foundation for his life and conduct. Then 
there is also the hurry of modem life, which hardly 
favours the task of calm reflexion, or of combining 
the various acti-vities of life into a single and 
coherent whole. Now, as the disadvantages and 
dangers of such a method of living are apparent to 
all, there rises on every hand the cry tfiat more 
must be done for the building of independent 
character. Such a demand, it is true, seems on 
the face of it to involve a contradiction. Character 
can be formed only in -virtue of personal decision 
and action. It cannot be coerced by external pro- 
visions and precautions ; mere drill will not make 
character. Nevertheless, while the vital impulse 
must always proceed from the individual himself, 
much may be done by the commimity in the way 
of stimulus and support. First of all, there must 
be in the social en-vironment an effective revival 
and realization of the idea of an inner world — the 
primary condition, as has been said, of character- 
buUding in the real sense. Further, it is a matter 
of profound importance that the things of the 


spirit should be assessed at their tme value by the 
community at large, and that they should not be 
overwhelmed by the external things so highly 
prized in our social life. It is indispensable, 
finally, that -wider scope be given to personal and 
self-directed acti-vity. No one who truly cares for 
the development of independent character will 
attempt to direct the course of a man’s life by mere 
mechanical rules and methods. The reformer in 
this sphere must have faith in freedom, and must 
not shrink even before the dangers which freedom 
undoubtedly carries -with it. 

All this makes high demands not merely upon 
our system of education, but upon the whole 
structure of o-ur social life. To treat of these 
demands in detail lies beyond the purpose of this 
article. But there can be no question that the 
problem we have here outlined is one of the most 
serious and most urgent of the present day. 

liiTBRATTjRB. — ^Theopbnistus, fiOiKot xofoxTTjp^ I La. BruySre, 
het Caractires de Thiophrasit, 16S7 ; Kant, Krilik der reinen 
Vemunft, 1781, and Anlhropologie, 1708 ; R. Encken, Geistige 
Slrdmungen der Gegenwart*, 1909. [Reference may also be made 
totbe foUowinp : A. Bain, Study of Character, 1861 ; S. Bryant, 
Short StudCei tn Character, 1894 ; F. Panlhan, Zes Caractires, 
1895 ; A. Fonillde, Tcmp^ramenf et caractire, 1895 ; W. E. H. 
Lecky, Slap of Life, 1899 ; J. MacCunn, Slaking of Char- 
acter, 1000 : L. H. M. Soulsby , Stray Thoughts, 1900 ; C. J. 
Whitby, Logie of Human Character, 1905 ; F. Panlhan, 
Slensonges du caractire, 1905 ; P. Gillet, L’idueation du ear- 
actire, 1009. — Ed.) 

Rudolf Edckek. 
CHSRAN.— See BhXT, Charan. 

CHARAN DASiS. — ^The Charan Basis are an 
Indian Vaisnava sect, an offshoot of the BTiaJcti- 
marga [q.v.). The name is a corruption of the Skr. 
Charana-dasi, and is derived from the religious 
name of the founder of the sect, Charan Das (Skr. 
Chararta-dasa), The number of its adherents is 
small. They are found in the S.E. Panjab, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in the 
Native State of Alwar. No complete enumeration 
of the sect was made in the census of 1901, but 
1253 were recorded in 1891 in the Panjab, and 161 in 
the United Provinces.^ As for Alwar, all we know 
is that there the Charan Basis are neither numer- 
ous nor wealthy, but have ten small temples and 
monasteries. The most important of the temples 
is that at the to-wn of Bahadurpur, the home of the 
founder's maternal ancestors, m whose honour a 
small fair is held. Other holy places connected 
•with his history 'are Bahara, also injthe Alwar State, 
where he was oom, and where a chhatri, or orna- 
mented pa-vilion, is built over the spot in which his 
navel-cord was buried ; and Delhi, where he died. 
At Bahara his cap and rosary are preserved and 
exhibited to the faithful ; and at Delhi there is a 
samadh, or monument, in his honour, -with a temple 
attached, in which an impression of his foot is 
shown, and where a fair is held every Basant 
PanchamX [the vernal feast of the fifth lunar day 
of the month of Magh (Jan.-Feb.)]. 

Although the members of this sect are few in 
number, it will be advisable to discuss their tenets 
in some detail, for they are typical of an important 
group of the so-called ‘dissenting’ Vaisnava forms 
of belief, and, moreover, the sect is one of the 
few concerning which we possess authentic literary 
documents. 

I. Founder. — In order to a right comprehension of 
such an Indian sect, to whom the life of its founder 
is still a li-ving memory, a coMideration of the 
historical circumstances of his time is of the first 
importance. Charan D5s was bom A.D. 1703 and 
died in 1782. These seventy-nine years were a 
period of calamity for India, and especially for 
Hindus. 

1 Charan Basis -were counted In the United Pro-rinces In 1901, 
and then numbered 1773. This is nearer the mark than the Ten 
donbtfnl 161 otlS9L 
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In A.V. 1707, AurangTib, the oppressor of Hindus, died miser- 
»bly at Ahmadnagar. Then followed the five year^ struggle of 
BahSdur Sh5h with the Sikhs. BshSdur Shkh died in 1712, and, 
after seven years of internecine strife, Jluijammad Shih came 
to the throne. During his weak reign HaidarSbSd revolted, and 
Oudh became practical]}- independent. In 17S3 India suffered 
the horrors of Nadir Shah's invasion. In 1743 the IfarSyias 
conquered lliUwS, and, in 1751, Orissa and Bengal became 
tributary to them. In 1747, 1751, 1758, and 1759, occurred the 
four invasions of Alimad Shih Durrinl. By the second he won 
the Panjab, in the third he sacked Delhi, and in the fourth the 
Marinis were defeated by him at Pinipat in 1761. From this 
time the Mughal enmire ceased to exist except in name, and in 
1765 the Diwanl of Bengal, BihSr, and Orissa was granted to the 
British. 


name and meditating on the Adorable {Shagavat).' 
He then, about A.D. 1730, commenced to teach 
others, and founded a sect of his oivn. He had 
fifty -two chief male disciples, each of whom 
founded a local centre of the sect {gaddi), all of 
which are said to be still in existence. The best 
knoivn of these followers was named Ynktinand, 
Charan Dfis had several female disciples, of whom 
the most celebrated were Sahajo B5I and Day5 
Bai. These two were poetesses, and their hymns, 
overflowing with devotional faith, are much ad- 
mired.* 


It was during these terrible times that many 
Hindus sought a refuge from persecution and 
tyranny in ascetic pietism. They found in the 
horrors that almost daily surrounded them a proof 
that no religious observances, no obedience to BrSh- 
raan priests or to the rules of caste, could rive 
release from the trammels of existence, which they 
had been taught for generations, and now found by 
experience, to be nought but misery. To such even 
the loving faith in a kindly, personal Supreme — 
the keynote of the Bhakti-mdrga — seemed to make 
demands too great for suffering human nature. 
Some found consolation in self-abandoning resigna- 
tion (Prapatti-marga), while others, especially in 
N. India, turned to mysticism, and sought by in- 
ward meditation, coupled with morality of conduct, 
to attain to the release that faith in a God, whose 
love had become hidden, appeared unable to secure. 
One of these latter was Charan Das. He was bom 
at Paharh in Alwar, and was named Ranjlb (Skr. 
Eana-jita) by his parents. His father^ name 
was Moralldhar, and his mother’s Kunjo. They 
belonged to the phusar tribe of the Baniya 
caste. He came of a pious stock. His father was 
accustomed to wander in the forest near his home 
for the purpose of prayer Mid meditation, and one 
day went out with this object, but never returned. 
When search for him proved unavailing, Kunjo 
took her five-year old son to Delhi, where her father, 
moving from his ancestral home at Bahadurpnr, 
had lately settled. The lad, who was lame of one 
leg, showed from his earliest years signs of extra- 
ordinary piety, and, as his father had done before 
him, usea to wander in the forest, full of religious 
questionings. In his nineteenth year, while thus 
roaming in ecstasy, he came across a holy man 
named Snk-deo DSs (Skr. Suka-deva Ddsa) of 
Sukra Tfil, a village near JIuzaflamagar. Later 
legends have identified this person as a re-incama- 
tion of the famous Snka-deva who is said to have 
narrated the PorSnas. Influenced by the loving 
words addressed by ’Snk-deo to the band of children 
that accompanied him. Ran jit threw himself at his 
feet, and besought him to receive him as his disciple, 
and to carry him, poor lame creature that he was, 
across (the ocean of existence into the haven of 
perfect peace). The saint took liim on his shoulders 
(literally or metapliorically), and, after cturjing 
him for some distance, initiated him as a disciple, 
teaching him the Rama - Tnanira, or initiatory 
formula of ^ma- worshippers, and instructing him 
in faith in God (Hari-bhakti) and knowledge of the 
Supreme ^Brdhma-jiiuna).^ Snk-deo named his 
new disciple ‘Charan Das,’ or ‘Foot-servant,’ in 
token that he was no longer lame in spirit. 

The convert returned to Delhi and took np bis 
abode in a cave near that citj*, where he studied 
for twelve years, ‘ continually murmuring Rama’s ^ 

1 These are the terms actiullr emplovcd by Chiraa Dis hlm- 
sel! in the pxssaqe o! his Sicaraiaya describing the episode. ! 
Other writers o! the sect call his doctrines the Sa^a-mdrpa, or 
■Woid-path,' in contrast with the BAairff-mdrya, or ‘Uay of 
Faith.’ How much of the account of the episode Is lileral and 
how much metflphoriiaiJ it is impossible to say. Throughout all 
his worts Chara-u Dis t-ivariably refers to Suk^lco as his author- 
ity. and the sect Is even called by some the Suta-farhpraddya, ; 
or ‘Church of 6-uka.’ (Suk^leo Is often WTOcgly called ‘Sath- 
deo' by later writers.) 


Many legends concerning miracles performed by 
Charan Das are narrated in a work called the 
Guru-ihakti-prakdia. He is said to have granted 
his mother a vision of the Adorable in his personal 
form — a favour which had previously been con- 
ferred only upon the Saint Nfirada, and to have 
been denied even to Brahma (cf. Mahdbharata, x, 
12,971). He was arrested by Nadir Shah, bnt 
vanished from the prison. When again seized, and 
loaded with chains, he appeared the same night by 
Nadir Shah’s conch, and kicked him on the head. 
The tyrant, full of terror at the sudden apparition, 
fell at his feet and implored his forgiveness. 
Another story is that tu’o years previously he fore- 
told the death of the emperor Alamgir IL (1769). 
Charan Das died in 1782 at Delhi, ivliere he was 


cremated, the samadh already mentioned being 
erected at the spot. 

2 . Tenets of the sect. — Charan Dasls are Vai?- 
navas, and as such claim to ha followers of the 
Bhakti-marga. As stated in the article on that 
system of belief (vol. ii. p. 644), although each 
Vaifnava church has become divided into numerous 
sects, none of these is opposed to the mother church. 
Each has been given a name and a separate re- 
cognition only on account of tbe preferences 
of particular teachers for laying stress on particular 
points. This is os true of the Charan DSsIs ns of 
the others. The teaching of their founder is a 
well-recognized phase of Vaisnavism. He, in agree- 
ment ■with other teachers like jPaltQ Sshib, Jagjivan 
Das, Darj-a Sahib, and the better known and^ far 
older Kabir and Nanak,* insisted upon two things 
as of primary importance — tbe power inherent in 
tbe guru, or spiritual guide, of conferring salvation, 
and the mystic power of the Name of the Adorable 
{B/iagavat). The preface to the collection of his 
hymns takes pains to inculcate that all snob sects 
were founded by great and holy men, and that for 
members of one Vai?nava sect to condemn the 
tenets of the founder of another is only to betray 
ignorance. The man who does this condemns at 
the same time, ipso facto, the teaching of the 
founder of his oini sect, and is thus guilty of 
grievous sin. With this resen-ation, the following 
may he taken as a summary of the main points of 
the teaching of Charan Das. 

Belief in the Vedas and PurSnas, image-worship, 
obedience to caste-rules, pUgriraages, and other 
outward religious obsen’ances, although to a certain 
degree effectual, are, when compared with bhakli 
directed to the gum or with meditations on the 
name, of no value as means of salvation. By 
salvation is meant the personal, blissful, endless 


1 Collections of the hymns of both bare been printed at Allah- 
abad (Sahajo'a in IDCS, and Daj'i*® in 1900), t^ith a ffnmmaiT’, 
In each case, of all that is known concemlnj: them. Both, like 
Charan Das, were bom at pahari, and beion;jed to the phujar 
caste. Tor the former, cec also Den-prasida, Stahitd’infdu- 
rapi (Benares, 1905), where there Is a notice vrith fpecimens of 
hcrb}'mni Her father’s name was Ilariprasid. Nothin;: more 
is known about her, tut her poems contain valuable Infom^ton 
re^^ardln^ her teacher, or pt/m. She cannot hare been Charan 
Dds's sister, as is said by some. DayiBii’s best-known work, 
the Dayd-l<xlhn, was written In 1751. 

J So similar are the doctrines taught by Charan Dis to th^we 
ofNdnak, thefoanderof theSikhrehjiOD, that there are actually 
Sikhs who at the present day alio call thernselres Ciiaran 
(see ^se, Ilep^ on tJie Panjib Cenitxa, 1901, p. ISO). 
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existence of the soul near the Adorable after release 
from the bonds of transmigration, exactly as in 
other forms of the Bhakti-marga (vol. ii. p. 644). 

An extravagant respect paid to the guru is the 
common property of most Bhakti-mdrga sects. In 
some it is carried even further than by the Charan 
D&sis. It is a favourite Vaisnava statement that 
the guru has two arms. With one he reaches 
downwards and rescues the proselyte soul from the 
world of sin, while with the other he reaches up- 
wards and presents the soul, freed from worldly 
defilement, before the throne of the Adorable.* 
From this point of view he closely corresponds to 
our idea of a Mediator. It will easily be under- 
stood how this belief, held by a population readily 
accessible to mysticism, could branch out luxuri- 
antly in many directions. In some sects the guru 
has become God incarnate, and claims possession of 
everything held dear by the devotee — his wealth, his 
home, nay, even his wife. Amongst others, includ- 
ing the Charan DSsis, it has developed into an 
exaggerated idea of the sanctity of the puru. _ No 
words can be too strong to describe his spiritual 
might. He is the General who levels the castle of 
delusion with a bombardment that has love for its 
cannon-balls, and that inflicts the wounds of the 
Word [iabda). He is the Hunter who shoots the 
sinner-deer with the arrow of the Word. Ho is 
the Sword of the Word, which cleaves in two the 
body of Sin. He is the Arrow of the Word, the 
Javelin of the Word, and so on. He drags the body 
pierced by him across the bounds of existence, so 
that it returns not, and lays it, freed from the 
eighty-four bonds, at the feet of Hari. The believer 
must know the guru and Hari to be one, and yet 
the guru is mightier than Hari Himself, for he 
proteote the sinner from His -wrath. Ho is the 
Kfima-incamation, he is the Krsna-incamation, he 
is the Man-lion-incarnation, and so on.® In other 
words, the tendency of the cult is to divert the 
adherent’s hhakti, or devotional faith, from the 
Deity to the human mediator. 

We have stated that its followers refer to the 
doctrine of the cult as the ^abda-mdrga, and atten- 
tion -will have been attracted by the importance 
attached in the above quotations to the iabda of 
the guru, aabda means literally ‘word,’ and is 
technically _ applied to the short, pithy verses in 
which a religious teacher, such as Charan Das or 
Kabir, couched his maxims. But Mbda has also 
an esoteric meaning. It is the deified Word, the 
‘ Logos.’ In the works of the older reformer, Kabir, 
there are many passages* which are little more 
than expansions or paraphrases of the opening 
verses or St. John’s Gospel, and Charan Das em- 
ploys very similar lanraage regarding what he calls 
the ‘ Limitless Word^ (An-Ziad iabda).* It is, he 
says, beyond the farthest limit of the beyond. It 
completely purifies the thoughts. It has no letters 
and no articulate sound. It is the Supreme Deity 
{Farabrdhma). He who meditates upon it becomes 
himself the Supreme Deity ; he puts on immeasur- 
able glory, and all his error flees. Notliing that is 
known is like unto it. It is to be considered as the 
sun, as the moon, as all creation. The soul that 

1 See, for instance, Govindachirya, in JRAS, 1910, p. 687. 

s This account is q^uoted from various verses in mo Guru- 
mahimd section of Charan Das's Jld'pfs. The extraordinary 
statement that the guru is more powerful than the Deity Him- 
self is not confined to India. A scandal was created in Ireland 
recently by a story of a Koman Catholic priest using almost the 
same words with reference to the consecration of the Host, 

s See O. H. IVestcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panlh, 1908, 
passim, and Index, s.vv. ' Shabda ’ and ‘IVord.' 

* The curious half-IncUan, half-Arabic compound, An-fiad, as 
applied to the Word, is not peculiar to Charan Dis. It is at 
least as old ns Kabir, and occurs in the Sikh Granth. The term 
‘ limitless ' includes time as well as sp.ace. The * Limitless Word ' 
has been described to the writer by an Indian friend ns the 
• eternal sound ’ or ‘ unceasing music ‘ ever abiding within the 
Belt — a sort of indwelling Spirit. 


possesses self-knowledge, and is absorbed in this 
limitless One, becomes the Supreme Self (Para- 
mdttnd). In his meditation he hears the Limitless, 
and, becoming limitless himself, his earthly desires 
are all destroyed. His sins and his -virtuons actions 
alike lose their fated fruit.* 

Closely connected with this -view of the deified 
Word is the doctrine regarding the mystic Name 
of the Deity. It is here unnecessaiy to do more 
than allude to the frequent paraOels in other 
religions. Charan D&s says : 

Name Is inartioulate. It cannot be written, read, or 
pronounced. Upon this Name must the devotee meditate day 
and night. The Name removes all sorrow; without it all 
sacrifices, all austerities, all pilgrimages, all vows are without 
fruit. To attempt these without the Name is hut to grind chaff 
and expect flour. The -Vyisa made the four Vedas, and carefully 
weighed their meanings, yet the essence of them ali is but the 
Name of B&mo. Meditation on the Name of Bfima destroys all 
sins, even the worst. Take the Name when drinking water or 
when eating food, when sitting down or when rising to walk. 
Bepeat the Name in body, heart, and soul, through every wak- 
ing hour, for, except Hari, there is no other friend.’ ^ 

A favourite comparison is that of a holy man 
■with a hero. On account of the similarity to 
Christian ideas, a few verses may be quoted from 
the Surma kd Aiwa ; 

* No hero is equal vo the saint who, like the warrior, hath 
destroyed Illusion with all his army. He graspeth the shield of 
patience, and with it thrusteth asidethehostsof outward religious 
observance. Memory maketh he his arrow, kept in the quiver of 
his heart, and he shootetb it from the bow of meditation pulled 
by the hand of love. He bindeth to his side the dagger of wise 
discrimination, and wieldeth the lance of holy saymgs. The 
trumpet of the Limitless Word soundetb in his ears, and fiUeth 
him with eagerness for the fray. With heart full of rapture he 
rusheth to the field of battle, and in his death he gaineth im- 
mortality.’ 

The ideas of the Deity inculcated by Charan 
Das are those of other BhBgavata sects. The 
Supreme is personal and endowed with all aus- 

E icious qualities, and salvation consists in the soul, 
ree from all earthly bonds, dwelling for ever near 
Him in perfect bliss. As a personal deity He is 
named Hari or Kama indifierently. He is also wor- 
! shipped under the dual form of RadhB and Krgna, 

; and at the present day these are the favourite deities 
j of the sect, although, except in passages avowedly 
based upon the Bhdgavata Furdna, the present 
■writer has failed to notice in Charan Dfis’s o-wn 
works any special reverence paid to these incarna- 
tions. 

The practical teaching of the founder is strongly 
ethical. WliUe he attacks all formal religious 
ceremonies, and forbids image-worship of any kind, 
he lays great stress upon the necessity of general 
morality. The moral code of the sect consists of 
ten prohibitions. Its members 

' are not to lie, not to revile, not to speak harshly, not to dis- 
course idly, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to offer 
violence to any created thing, not to imagine evil, not to cherish 
hatred, and not to indulge in conceit or pride. The other obliga- 
tions enjoined are, to discharge the duties of the profession or 
caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, to 
put implicit faith in the spiritunl preceptor, and to adore Hari 
as the original and indefinable cause of all, and who, through 
the operation of M6ya, created the universe, and has appears 
in it occasionally in a mortal form, and particularly as Kp^qa 
at -Vpidavana.’ * 

The Maya, to which allusion is here made, must 
he distinmished from the MBya discussed in the 
Advaita V edanta of Sankara. Many of the modem 
Bhagavatas have borrowed the name, using it to 
indicate the demiurge who created the physical 
world, -with all its evil qualities, in subordination 
to the Supreme. In the works of other -writers, 
such as Tulasl-dfisa, Maya sometimes performs an 
office resembling that of the Satan of the Book of 
Job. 

It is noteworthy that Charan DBs admitted 
1 Various verses in the An-had Sabda ti Mahimd. 

2 Verses taken from the Sumiran kd Ahga. AH modern 
Bhagavatas lay stress on the power of the Name (of. Grierson. 
dJtAS, 1910, p. 107 ff.). But the Charan Basis regard medita- 
tion upon it as the only means, not as one of the means, of 
salvation. 

s Wilson, Estagt on Met. of Bindut, L 179. 
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persons of either sex to the full privileges of dis- 
cipleship, and that no quolificationa either of caste 
or of sex -were required for his teachers. As already 
mentioned, two of his most famous disciples were 
women— Sahajo Bai and Dava Bai. 

Although the founder prohibited image-worship, 
his followers are not so strict at the present day, 
and the worship of the more sacred Vai?nava 
^mbols, such as the Salagrama stone or' the 
TttloM plant, is not uncommon amongst the less 
particular members of the community. They now 
even have images in their teinples, respect Brah- 
manas, and, like other pious Hindus, fast on the 
eleventh day of each lunar fortnight.' Wilson’s 
account of the community may he quoted as the 
fullest and most accurate : 

‘ The followers of Charon Dis are both clerical and secular ; 
the latter are chiefly of the mercantile order ; the former lead 
a mendicant and ascetic life, and are distinmiished by wearing 
yellow garments and a single streak of sandal, or gopieJiandana, 
down the forehead ; the necklace and rosary are J^lasi beads ; 
they wear also a small pointed cop, round the lower part of 
which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appearance in general 
Is decent, and their deportment decorous; in fact, although 
they profess mendicity, they are well supported by the opulence 
of their disciples.’® 

Tlie tvritten authorities of the sect are all in the 
Hindi language. None of them is in Sanskrit. 
Great stress is laid upon this, and, according to 
Powlett (op, cii. p. 215), tvriting about the year 
1880, ‘ some time ago they resented the attempt of 
a learned Charan Dasi to substitute Sanskrit verse 
for the vulgar tongue.’ They have translations of 
the Bh&gwoata Purana and of the Bhagavad-GUa. 
These versions are ascribed, at least in parts, to 
Charan Dils himself. His original works include 
the Bhakti-sagara (see below), the Jfiana Swaro- 
daya (printed, Delhi, 1876), the Sandtha Sagara, 
the Dnarama •Tah&z, tlie Brahmavidya Sagara 
(also called the Charana-Ddsa SSgara ; pr. Lahore, 
1898), and the Ndsikctopakhyana (pr. Bombay, 
1882). The Jildna Swarodaya, which is much 
esteemed, is a small book of only 227 verses. The 
Ndsikefopdkhydna (sic) is a version of the story of 
Nfisiketa taken from the Brahmdnda Purdna. 
The Pauranik tale is based on the old and famous 
legend of Nachiketas told in the Katha UpanUad. 
Under the form of the NSsiketa legend it was'one 
of the first subjects dealt with in modem Hindi 



The most striking 
part of the work is a kind of Inferno, in which the 
hero is permitted to risit the various hells, and to 
see the torments of the damned. The damned, 
and their sins, are described in detail. He is then 
taken to heaven, and subsequently returns to 
earth to narrate his experiences. A good edition 
of Charan DSs’s Bands (1908), or shorter poems, and 
others of the Bdnis of Sahajo Bill (1908) and Dayil 
Bai (1907), have been published at Allahabad 
during the past few years. The Bhakti-sdgara, 
together with 16 minor works, was published at 
Bombay in 1903, and editions of the same treatise 
appeared previously to this in Lucknow (3rd ed, 
1903). The Bhakti-sdgara is dated Sam. 1781 (A.D. 
1724). 

LmiUTtra*. — ^Thc principal materials for our knowledge of 
the sect are the works of Charan Dia and hla dUclnlea mentioned 
above. Further Information la given In a acholarly article by 
DEvI Prasada In the Hdgari Prachiripi Pattriki, v. flOOlJ 
132, and in the anonymous Introductions to the three collec- 
tions of BlipU printed at AllahSbid. The latter are valuable 
as being founded on materials provided by members of the sect. 
All these are In the Hindi language. Aa regard* European 
writers, H. H. Wilson’s, in Etsapt on the Beltglon of the 
Hindue, London, lS8t, 1. 178 ff., is the only approxi^tcly com- 
plete account. Additional In formati on b given by P. W. Powlett 

ICf. Fowlett, Gazetteer of Vlirar, p. 215, and Itaclagan, 
Punjab CerJut Pep. for ISOl, p. 122. 
a Op. eit. p. 179. , , _ 

» See also F. B. FIUppl, 11 XieiketopdkhyinaTn, Florence, 
1902. 


on p. 21i ft. of the Gazetteer of Ulwur (Simla, 18S0), and by B. D. 
Madagan on p. 120£f. of the Punjab Census Report for 1391 
(Calcutta, 1892). All the above European Information Is brought 
together and collated by W. Crooke In the art. 'Oharandiii' 
In vol. U. of his Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Pros, ond Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1890). The writer Is indebted to Prof. J. F. Blum- 
hardt for Information regarding some of the published texts. 

G. A. Grierson. 

CHARISMATA (xaplapara ). — ‘Charismata’ is 
the Gr. term rendered in the EV ‘ spiritual gifts,’ 
and used to denote certain normal and ahnormal 
expressions of Christian activity in the primitive 
Church. 

1. The linguistic usage. — The word x‘ip‘o’pa is 
not found in classical Greek, or apart from early 
Christian literature e.xcept in Philo, Xeye* a Weporia, 
iii. 24 (‘All things in the world and the world 
itself are the donation and benefaction and gift of 
God|: Sippei Kal eiepyeala Kal xi-pis/ta GeoO). In the 
NT it occurs 6 times in Romans, 7 in 1 Cor. (5 
times in ch. 12), once each in 2 Cor., 1 and 2 Tim., 
and 1 Peter. In these passages we can distinguish 
between (1) a general, and (2) a special or technical 
sense. 

(1) In Ko the term (sing.) is used of God’s 
justification of the sinner by faith in Christ, in 
6^ (sing.) it is defined as eternal life, in 11®* (pin.) 
it refers to the special privDeges bestowed by God 
upon Israel. In 2 Co 1'' it expresses the Apostle’s 
deliverance from serious peril. Ro 1" marks a 
transition ; St. Paul hopes to confer on the brethren 
at Rome some x'ip‘<’’P<s wevitaTiKhv, which may bo 
interpreted either generally of advice, instruction, 
comfort (so Schmiedel,RR», col. 4765), or specifically 
of the endowments described in Ro 12“®- and in 
1 Co 12-14 (so Sanday-Headlam, Com. on Bom,* 
1902, p. 21), 

(2) In the two passages last noted the plunil is 
used ; in 1 Co 1’ 7' and 1 P 4'® the singular in a 
distributive sense ; in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 
4'‘, 2 Ti 1®), the singular again, hut in a semi- 
collective sense, w’ith reference to all the qualifi- 
cations which an official in Timothy’s position 
should possess, and especially to a qualification for 
the task of teaching. It should he noticed that in 
1 Co 12* p-yev/tartKd, and in Eph 4® Sdpara (closely 
connected ivith xtlpir, v.®), are used practically as 
synonyms of xttplspara. 

2, Nature and classification of charismata,— 
Any inquiry into the nature of the endowments 
grouped under the technical usage of the term 
xapltr/xara must he limited in the first instance to 
the passages in 1 Cor. (l^'"- and Rom. (12'‘®) 
as being primary sources and acknowledged Pauline 
writings. Wo may set the three statements in 
tabular form thus ; 


Boiz 

* irpoit'iTTtCa 
Ztaxovta 

J vaoaKXr^tt 
. JT o 

' \ 6 eA-ewr 


1 Oo 12». 1 Co 12*>. 

♦ / t anitrroXQi 

\ Xi5yo7 yyua-ttos * rrpo4>^eu, 

vltrrts * tilatTKoXoi 

^ X* lap.drtu¥ f fitfvafictc 

f ivtpy^nara, Swdfitt^v f Icfidruy 

* npOffiT^tta t 

t StaxpitTtt^ m’evtiamy t KV^epmlj^eit 
i y\to(r<r^y ^ i ydtnj yXiatraiav 

X tpfitjvtiayXtiivffuty 

We may confidently group the \6-/os o-otjlat and 
the X67ot yviiaeas of 1 Co 12*, and identify the 
united concept with the StSatrsaXla (plus the 
rapiKhtjtrtsTj of Rom., and the hlderxahot oi 1 Co 12®. 
Another probable identification is that of 6 rpourrd- 
fterosin Rom. with Kvpeprqsett in 1 Co 12®. Nor 
shall we he far wong in bringing _ together 
5 fieraZiSois and 4 fhtur (Rom.) and putting them 
alongside dm\-/ipijiett (1 Co 12®). So that in our 
comparative table, representing hv * those charis- 
mata which have a place in all three lists, hv 
f those which occur in two, and by t those which 
arc peculiar to one, wc have left the general 
expressions xlorti (Cor.) and tiexerla (Rom.). Now 
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in Eo. 12* xfoTTK is made the measure of Tpofip-tia, 
and earlier, in v.*, is spoken of as something of 
'which God has dealt a portion to all; it is thus 
regarded as a regulative principle of the 
ixara. And in 1 Co 12*'* SiaKoviai seems to be 
synonymous •with xoplir/iaTa and ivepy/i/iaTa, the 
three terms being each inclusive of the whole 
range of spiritual gifts. 

‘'i^rious attempts at classifying the xoplfparo, es- 
pecially as enumerated in 1 Co 1^, have been made, 
but •with incomplete satisfaction. The earliest is 
that of Tertullian {adv. Marc. v. 8), thus : 

(1) Arfyo? (ro4>taf and \6yof sonao intelllf entlao et 

consilii.* 

(2) iriWtr— ‘ spiritus rellglonis efc tlmoris Del/ 

(8) id;xaraana 8wdftet{ — Walentiae splritus.' 

jtrpotffijTeiOi SiOK, rrvafftdTtov ^ > 

' ^ yXtocrcrwi', ep/iijvetaYXutro-wv J 

Bengel and Meyer, assuming that frepoi denotes 
generic and dtXXos specific distinctions, make this 
arrangement : 

(1) Intellectual ; (o) AiSyot voflat. 

„ (6) Advo? 

(2) Faith and its dependents : 


deeds (Idfiara, words (npQ^njnCa) reason (2taie. 

8wd/xeit) m'ev/tdrwv). 

(8) * Tongue * giite : (a) utterance (y/vij yXwo-ffwv)* 

(6) explanation (epfttjvcia yXbiortruK). 

But it is curious that St. Paul should put prophecy 
and criticism in the same class as healings and 
powers ; and it is better not to force the distinction 
between frepo* and XSXot, but to regard them as 
used for the sake of variety. T. C. Edwards (Cottu 
on 1 Cor., 1886, p. 314) would group them thus : 

n) IntcllectuM power mtftCat, Xifyor yrtoovwt). 

(2) UiraoulottS power (irt<mt, ti/taro, knd tmiptit). 

(81 Teaching power (irpoiJniTffa). 

14) OrlWcol power (Sio*. tmvnamvf. 

(6; Ecstatic power (•/(yri and ippijyeCa yXmmrir). 

He points out, too, that there is a progress from 
the most worthy (Xfryor <ro<f>las, ‘the power of the 
spiritual man to understand the Divine philosophy 
of the revelation in Christ’) to the least worthy 
{‘y\di<Tffait AoXeiv). 

Taldng our three passages together, we may 
(omitting the terms xforii and SuiKovla) adopt some 
such classification as this : 

(1) Giit^ of power * irtpy^fiara BvyJifiwidrt SwdfXfttt 

lofiartiv. 

Gifts of sympathy ; /iera8i8($va<, Mrav. 

Gifts of oomlxustration : icv^epi^ovcri o irpo7<rrdficvof 
(djrdcTToXot). 

(4) Gifts of utterance : 

(ay SifiocrffoXfo, X* cro^far* X. napdjtkrt^t^ 

'atroicdXviffir), irpo^Tjrcfa, otaic. nrev^arcov. 




.... 

(c) yivi] yXwo-trwv, tpfvrivtia yXei)(r<rejv. 

The air^cToXoc really stands outside such a scheme, as one who 
parUcipatea and exercises all hinds o( spiritnal gilts. 

(1) In this class fall physical cures and cases of 
exorcism and mental disease, together -with the 
punishment of ofienders, e.g. 1 Co 4” 6*. The 
belief in the continuance- of such marvellous 
powers lasted doivn to the end of the 2nd cent. ; 
Justin Martyr, JDial. 39 (c. 160), speaks of leurtt 
(‘healing’), and Irenreus, Sar. n. xxxiL 4 (c. 186), 
tells of eve^day exorcisms and healings and 
occasional raisings from the dead. 

(2) This class is summed up in Ac 20“. The 
care of the early Church for its sick and poor was 
conspicuous ; it is pleasant to find such acts of 
mercy recorded so persistently among the ‘ gifts of 
the spirit.’ 

(3) There is little or no help here towards a 
theory of the ministiy in the primitive Church. 
Neither the attempt (oy Neander) to prove that at 
the heginntng there were no officials, these only 
arising when m course of time holders of xop^t^^ra 
passed away, nor the opposite efibrt to identify 
each xipiana •with a Koman or Corinthian church- 
officer has been successful. The discusaon does 
not centre in the ministry hnt in the Church ; few 
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members, if any, would be absolutely •without 
Xaplfffmra, and, of course, any one taking a leading 
part in worship or administration would have the 
‘ gifts ’ especially befitting the part he took. 

This may bo a convenient pomt for notiring the passage in 
Eph 4r-u, at least a secondary authority for the Apostolic bm. 
Here the words are x‘>pw (be^wed on each according to the 
measure of the gift [eupea] of Christ) and Mpara (given by the 
ascended Lord to men). And the enumeration is one not of 
xapfo-fiara as in Oor. and Bom., but of offices — apostles (of. 
Cor.), prophets (of. Oor. and Bom.), evangelists (* missionaries,’ 
of. Ac 210, 2 Ti 40), pastors (troip^ves; of. & irpotoraperos of 
Bom.), teachers (jiSocxoAoi ; of. Oor. and Bom.). Although this 
passage thus has several points of contact vrith our primary 
authorities, and the Epistle in other places (e.g. 6IS) bears witness 
to the vivid enthusiasm which pervaded the early Church as 
‘filled with the Spirit,’ it does not materially advance our study 
of the question immediately in hand. With the vpaiarip-erot we 
may compare not only the mip'^v of Eph. but the moilptyor of 
HelSf. 

(4) It is with the gifts of utterance that the most 
crucial questions arise ; and, as has been indicated, 
thw fall into three subdivisions, of increasing 
difficulty, and possibly of decreasing worth. 

(а) StSacrKoXla and irapiiicXijcrii present no trouble. 

The former implies systematic Christian instruc- 
tion, the latter the tactful persuasion, the ‘wooing 
note ’ that wins men to life’s finer and higher 
issues, \ 6 yoi aortas and Aiyos yviitrecits are intimately 
related. The former should be interpreted in the 
light of 1 Co 2*- it is the power to receive and 
to expound the ‘deep things of God’ (of. Ko 11**), 
His ways of salvation, which can only he taught 
and learned as the Spirit aids. It is teaching that 
appeals to the intuitional faculty — the food of the 
mystic. The latter appeals to the reason, and 
shows how rational the mtuition is. yySa-it is the 
buttress of o-oipla. How closely indeed the two are 
hound together is seen by Schmiedel’s explanation 
of yy&irif as ‘ the knowledge of what is perceived 
in an ecstatic condition ’ (see 2 Co 4“), in short, an 
intuition; again, if interpreted on the 

analogy of the ‘ wisdom of the world,’ becomes in 
turn a synonym for reasonable understanding and 
intelligent cousideration. Both words seem thus 
to be concerned as much •with reception as •with 
interpretation ; they are methods of appropriating 
knowledge. 

( б ) 7 rpo^rjTe(a. — In the Early Church it would 
seem that the ancient word of Moses, ‘"Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets ’ (Nn 11®*), 
had been fulfilled. This conspicuous endowment 
of the Hebrew folk found expression in John the 
Baptist (Mt 11 ®) and in Jesus Himself (Mt 13*® 21 ®*, 
Lk 24®*). Since ‘the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy’ (Rev 19®*), it was natural that 
prophecy, like other charismato, was an endo-wment 
of the Church as a whole (Ac 19*, cf. 2 ®®®- ; 1 Co 
ll"’), while manifesting itself especially in certain 
mdi-vidnals. Outstanding examples are Agabus, 
Judas, SUas, the four daughters of Philip (Ac 11** 
21 ®° 15** 21 ®), and doubtless these and others 
similarly ‘gifted’ moved about from place to place, 
ranking in importance next to the apostles (1 Co 
12®*, Eph 2®° 3* 4®®). Their ministry was apparently 
confined to believers, and it •u’as distinguished : 
( 1 ) from that of the teacher by its spontaneity and 
freshness (like their OT predecessors, they spoke 
by ‘revelation’ [1 Co 14 *- s*-**]; sometimes this 
■took the form of a definite announcement of the 
Divine -will, as in Ac 13’*'-) ; ( 2 ) from that of the 
‘speaker in tongues’ by its intelligibility. As 
was the case -with the OT prophets, there was 
comparatively little definite prediction (Ac II** 
21 ®*®-) in their utterances, the primary note being a 
searching appeal that resulted in con-viction, com- 
fort, instaction, and edification (1 Co 142 ‘' »i- wj. 
Half a century later (according to the BidacTie) the 
prophet, now apparently more itinerant, retained 
nis importance, taking precedence of the local 
officials, even at the Eucharist, and yet — as i» 
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confirmed by the evidence of Hennas and Lncian 
— his sun had begun to set. The rej^ar local 
administrative order was coming to the nont place, 
and besides there were many counterfeit prophets 
who were brining the gift into disrepute. As 
time went on, victory fell to the regular and per- 
manent element, and, in spite of a continuation 
of the gift of prophecy such as is witnessed to by 
Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadrates of Athens 
(Eus. HE V. xvii.), and strenuously attempted by 
the Montanists (though perhaps their ‘prophecy’ 
was more like ‘glossolalia’), the enthusiastic and 
extemporaneous could not hold its own as an 
institution. The gift passed (it was transformed 
in passing) to the regular ministry. The great 
preachers like Chiysostom are the true descendants 
of the NT ‘prophets.’ Justin Martyr indeed (c. 
160) speaks of vpotprjriKbi, {Dial. 82), and 

the last orthodox contemporary witness is Irenceus 
(c. 185). That the prophet was regarded as 
Di\dnely possessed appears from the charisma 
mentioned in close conne.xion yith prophecy in 
1 Co 12’“ (cf. 1 Th 6*“, IJn 4’), that of ‘ discerning of 
spirits.’ This must be taken as referring to the 
wide-spread belief in spirits, good and evil, and of 
varying degrees of power. What tests were 
applied in this is not clear ; that of 1 Co 12’ does 
not carry us far, and the difficulty of finding sure 
and fitting standards of judgment is well illus- 
trated in the precepts of the JDirfacTie (chs. xi., xii.). 

(c) tivri ySuacSiv . — For onr data in regard to this 
‘ gift ’ we are restricted almost entirely to 1 Co 14, 
where St. Paul institutes a comparison between 
the different x“P^‘rpaTa, and especially between 
ropheey and tongue-speaking. It is easier to 
efine this ‘gift’ negatively than positively, but 
investigation leads to the following conclusions; 
(a) It is unintelligible (except when interpreted), 
and bears the same relation to prophecy that 
^scordant music bears to harmony. It is therefore 
unedifying and unfruitful to the Church, though 
it has a certain value for the speaker himself 
(vv.’- *• ’*), and as a sign (perhaps a mark of dis- 

pleasure) for any heathen who might be present at 
the service, and who would not unnaturally regard 
the tongue-speaker as mad (v.®). The utterances 
would be disjointed, vaiying in tone and pitch. 
(P) It may have included prayer and praise (see 
vy.i«-i7j « blessing’ probably covers both these forms). 
(7) It is not a foreign speech ; for these St. Paul 
(v.’“'-) apparently uses fupaL And it is unlikely 
that ‘interpretation’ of a foreign language would 
have been regarded as a xd/n^r/ia. The antitheses 
to vXuo-oT), viz. rSt, ir yfiicret, iv Tpo<priTeli}, and so 
on, also preclude such a supposition, to say nothing 
of the ecstasy rather than the practical evarme- 
lizing use that marked the glossolalia. (5) The 
explanation of this x4p“’’/ia as ‘unusual, archaic, 
figurative ’ speech is not satisfactory, though sup- 
ported by Emesti, Herder {SK, 1829, pp. 3-79 ; 
1830, pp. 45-64), Bleek, and Baur {ib. 1838, 618-702). 
Bleek gives many instances from late Greek 
writers of 7X(S<r(ro = Utirtp'et SiaX^Acrup, but they 
only prove that the word Avas a technical gram- 
matical term. More helpful is the use of 7X£wa 
to denote an ecstatic oracular response. The 
‘ outsiders ’ of v.” might well have reckoned the 
tongue-speakers to be possessed, comparing them 
Avith the Pythia (cf. also Virgil, Aen. vi. 40-101). 
(t) There remains the suggestion put forward by 
Eichhom and Meyer, that yXuvira here is to be 
taken in the literal sense of the bodily member. 
The Spirit so takes possession of a man’s faculty of 
physical speech that, unconsciously to himself, he 
utters inarticulate cries. Bunsen {l{ippolytus,1852, 
i. 11) describes the XaXft» y\u,'<racitt as ‘a conA-ulsive 
utterance, a nen-ous affection.’ The comparmon 
between the tongue and instruments like the pipe. 


harp, and trumpet (w.’*®) supports this view. The 
yXZcraa is an organ Avhich can bo tised to produce 
alike intelligible ‘prophecy’ and unintelligible 
‘glossolalia.’ In the former the voOt plays a large 
part, in the latter none at all. The tongue-speech 
might have been described as rveipari XoXtir (as 
contrasted with vtt XoXeie), but that the Trtvpa 
Avas regarded as producing all the other ^aplapara. 
The difficulty about this interpretation is that St. 
Paul applies the plural not only to more speakers 
than one (12“ 14®’’- **), where alone it is appropriate, 
but to one speaker (14*9®); cf. 12’®-“ 13®). It also 
hampers a solution of ylyij yXeiXTcuip or Ippijytla 
YXojiTduje. Hence Schmiedel’s proposal to pass 
from the instrument to the product by interpreting 
‘ tongue (in every place except 14') by ‘ tongue- 
speech,’ i.e. speech Avhich seems to be produced by 
the tongue alone. Something of this Kind is com- 
pelled by 14“, which enumerates the definite items 
of utterance at a religious service. 

There is little doubt that such ‘ tongue-speech ’ 
was of an ecstatic kind. Here, as in the Slontaniats, 
the Jansenista, the early Quakers, and the reA'ivals 
of the 18th cent., ‘Ave recognise a sudden awaken- 
ing of the spiritual nature, and intense emotions 
of overwhelming fear and rapturous joys’ (T. C. 
EdAvards, Com. on 1 Cor. p. 222). Jonathan 
EdAvards speaks of ‘the extraordinary \-ieW8 of 
! Divine things and the religious affections, attended 
j Avith very great effects on the body’ as accom- 
panying the Northampton (Moss.) revival in 1735 
I (Thoitghts concerning the Present Revival in New 
! Enoland, 1742, i. § 6), and the journals of Wesley 
ana Whitefield are full of testimony to the physical 
effects that resulted from their preaching. The 
case of the Irvingite ‘prophets’ is less to the point, 
as their attempt to repeat the phenomena of the 
Apostolic age was conscious and deliberate. On 
the question of ‘the Little Prophets of the 
Cevennes,* see K. Heath’s article in Oonfemp. 
Review, Jan. 1886 ; A. Wright’s Some NT Problems, 
1898, p. 292 Cl ; and P, W. Schmiedel’s criticism in 
EBi, col. 4764. 

(tf) ipp.Tjy€la. yXoxrirtSr . — Just as the pderit, whoso 
understanding was in abeyance while he delivered 
his oracles, needed a irpo<ff^s to give the inquirer 
a rational interpretation of the IliA'ine utterance, 
and just as to-day there is a distinct place for those 
who can interpret to the lay mind some great 
musical or artistic composition, the ‘tongue- 
speaker’ needed as his complement the ‘inter- 
preter,’ Sometimes (14”), lilce G. F, Watts, ho 
could do this himself ; oftener perhaps it avos done 
by others (12'® 14“'“). As to the degree of exact- 
ness attained by such interpreters we have nothing 
to guide us. Probably the ‘ tongue-speeches’ were 
more or less of the same pattern, and tho inter- 
preter would folloAV general lines, getting his 
clues partly from the tone, the gestures, and tlio 
recurrence of certain sounds. The Apostle gave 
sound counsel in v.'®, when he advised the ‘ tongue- 
speaker’ to foster the additional ‘gift’ of self- 
interpretation, Avhich Ave gather from v,“ that he 
himself possessed. 

A word must be said on St. Paul’s instructions 
for the use of the charismata. He speaks of them 
(1 Co 12’) ns SiaKortat, opportunities for service ; 
they are not given for self-satisfaction, but for the 
service and edification of the aa-IioIo community. 
The teaching is tho same in ch. 14 and in Bo 12. 
So in Eph 4^ those who are endoAved are them- 
selves spoken of as the Lord’s gifts to tho Church. 
It is necessary, therefore: (1) that the use of the 
charisma be regulated and orderly (1 Co 14 
Bo 12*) ; in particular, ho gives careful rnles 
respecting tongue-speech, and utterly condemns its 
indiscriminate use ; (2) that a proper estimate t>e 
formed of the value of the respectiA'e charismata. 
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In the Apostle’s opinion (of. Plato, Timmus, 72) 
the ahnormal gifts are inferior in value to the less 
startling, but more ethical and edifying, manifes- 
tations of the Spirit. While he does not forbid 
• tongue-speech ’ (1 Co 14®® ; of. perhaps 1 Th 5*®), 
and for obvious reasons does not suggest in its case 
any SidKpicis such as is applicable to prophecy, he 
yet thinks far less of it than of the intelligible 
forms of utterance — teaching, and the inspired and 
inspiring preaching called prophecy — as well as of 
the different forms of government and ministry. 
The reaction against ecstatic and unhealthy forms 
of worship thus instituted by St. Paul was largely 
successful, and succeeding generations completed it, 
though in a direction w'hich had its dangers, that 
of hyper-emi)hasis on ecclesiastical organization. 

It is significant that the Pauline notices of 
‘tongue-speech’ are concerned only with the 
Corinthian Church. The Greek belief in man tic 
ecstasy and the Greek affection for the mysterious 
and the eloquent explain the predominance of the 
question in this community. The phenomenon ap- 
pears not to have been known at Rome * or in any 
of the other centres to which the Apostle wrote. 
May it not be that in this church were a few 
persons of the type we call ‘mediums,’ and that 
their utterances were similar to those of Helen 
Smith of Geneva as described by Victor Henri 
(Ze Langage martien, Paris, 1901) and commented 
upon by F. C. Conybeare (HJ i. [1903] 832) ? 

This medium in one of her trances was an inhabitant of Mars, 
and herself translated— with the help of another subliminai self- 
called Esenale— some forty sentences (containing 300 words) of 
the Martian language spoken during the trances, into French. 
Analyzing these, M. Henri allots to French sources the syntax 
and more than a third of the vocabulary of the 'Martian' 
language, to Magyar some B5 words, to German 26, and to 
English and Oriental sources 8 and 6 respectively. 

Schmiedel connects St. Paul’s exercise of the 
‘^ft’with the attacks of his malady (epilepsy), 
and it is possible that at Corinth there were others 
similarly afflicted. At the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. Clement of Alexandria speaks of a language 
of the demons, and Conybeare refers to a 6th 
cent, hagiologist’s report of a church near Bethlehem 
where the daimonizomenoi or energtimenoi prayed 
‘in their own language.’ 

The fact that Helen Smith in another subliminal 
mood was an Arab princess and talked Sanskrit 
may serve as a transition to the narrative of Ac 2, 
where there is little doubt that, whatever the real 
nature of the Pentecostal phenomenon, it was 
regarded by the narrator (Luke, c. 95 A.D.) as the 
power of speaking foreign languages. As time 
went by, and as the story was told further afield, 
what was probably the first case of Christian 
rfossolalia (see a short excursus in J. V. Bartlet, 
Century Bible ed. of ‘Acts,’ p. 384 f.) was inter- 
preted, under the influence of a current belief as 
to the inauguration of the Old Covenant, as the 
Divine voice assuming the forms of different 
national languages. The other cases in Acts 
(Cornelius, 10‘®, and the disciples at Ephesus, 19®) 
are clearly instances of ‘ tongue-speech,’ and have 
nothing to do with dialects or languages. The 
author of Acts could never have witnessed the 
phenomenon himself. 

Having dealt with the more direct references in 
St. Paul’s letters to the Corinthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians, and in the Acts, we must now notice 
briefly the other allusions to xaplv^iaTo in early 
Christian literature. 

1 Co T. St. Paul here says that he is possessed 
of such self-control as not to need marriage, and 
describes this self-control as a of God to 

him. Others may not be so endowed, and he may 
lack some xtlpio-pta that has been given to others. 

1 In writing to Rome, St. Paul Is throughout more concerned 
to lay down broad principles won Irom past experience than to 
meet In detail difficulties arising Irom special circumstances. 


1 P 4’®. This Epistle makes no reference to 
the phenomena described by St. Paul, and in the 
passage in question the context points to our 
regarding money, the means of hospitality, as a 
Xdptcrpia (cf. Ro 12® 6 /icraSiffoils). 

1 Ti 4“, 2 Ti 1®. Here the word must be inter- 
preted of the capacity, spirit, and zeal for evange- 
listic w'ork, or, as Ramsay (‘Hist. Comm, on 
ITiin.,’ Ea^.jAfT. 1910) expresses it, the power of 
hearing the Divine voice and catching the Divine 
inspiration, imparted to Timothy when first lie 
was selected as St. Paul’s coadjutor. Timothy is 
reminded that the xflpur/ia was not an inalienable 
office, but was an actual Divine endowment given 
for a definite purpose, a capacity liable to be 
‘ extirpated by disuse.’ 

Didache, 1, 5 : 

•To every man that asketh of thee, ^rive, and ask not back ; 
for the Father deaireth that gifts be ^ven to aU « tSv ISCar 
Xopur/ioTuv’ (= bounties, temporal as well as spiritual). 

Ignatius, Ep. ad Smyr. superscription : 

* Ignatius ... to the Church of God . . . which hath been 
mercifully endowed tv Travrl xap^e’paTt.' 

- Ep. ad Polycarp. ii. 2 : 

‘ As for the Invisible things, pray that they may be revealed 
unto thee; that thou mayest be lacking in nothing, but 
mayest abound (irepio-irtvpv) travrbr xapiafi-anf,’ 

The two passages from Ignatius find closest 
ppallel in Ro 1®. Jnstin Martyr (c. 150) in his 
Dialogue with Trypho (ch. 39) says that disciples 
receive gifts, 

•each as ho is worthy. . . . For one receives the spirit of 
understanding, another of counsel, another of strength, another 
of healing, another of foreknowledge, another of teaching, and 
another of the fear of God.’ 

The first three and the last of these are taken 
direct from Is 11®'-. Compared with the Pauline 
list, we have ‘understanding’ {oiveins) answering 
to ‘ knowledge ’ {ao<pla), ‘ strength ’ (taxis) answer- 
ing to ‘power’ (Siivaptj), and in more identical 
terms ‘healing’ (fairfs) and ‘teaching’ (SiSao-KoXfo). 

‘ Foreknowledge ’ (irp&yvwais) takes the place of NT 
■apotprirtla, and the change shows how that gift had 
deteriorated. In ch. 82, Justin speaks of a-po^rjroci 
Xaplapnra, no doubt meaning prediction, but says 
nothing about tongue-speech. 

Mk 16”. The words yXtbaaais \<j.\fiaovaa> jcatvaci 
must mean ‘ they shall speak in languages newly 
acquired by them,’ and, nke the rest of the section 
(w. »-!»), are no part of the original gospel, but 
depend on Acts and other NT literature. 

IreniBUB (c. 185), Hmr. il. xxxii. 4 : 

‘Those who are in truth HU dUciplea, receiving grace from 
Him, do In Hie name perform (miracles), eo as to promote the 
welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one 
has received from Him. For some do certainly and truly 
drive out devIU . . . others have foreknowledge of things to 
come (cf. Justin), they see visions, and utter prophetic ex- 
pressions. Others still, heal the sick by laying their hands 
upon them. ... Yea, the dead even have been raUed up. . . . 
It is not possible to name the number of the gifts (xapiorpoTo) 
which the Church . . . has received, • . . and which she exerts 
day by day.' 

75. V. vi. 1 ; 

•In like manner do we also hear (or have heard) many 
brethren in the Church who possess prophetic rifts, and who 
through the Spirit speak all kinds of tonnes, and bring to light 
for the common benefit the hidden things of men (cf. 1 Co 
14Mf.), and dednre the mysteries of God, whom also the opostle 
terms spiritual.' 

In the first of these passages there is no mention 
of ‘ tongues’ ; in the second, this gift is mentioned, 
but (1) in close connexion with prophets ; and (2) 
without clear intimation as to whether it is foreign 
languages or ‘ tongue-speech ’ that is meant. 

TertSlian (c. 200), adv. Marcion. v. 8, after 
comparing the xo-ptayara enumerated by Isaiah 
and by St. Paul, invites Marcion to produce any- 
thing "like them among his followers : 

• Let him exhibit prophets such as have spoken not by human 
sense but with the Spirit of God, such as have predicts things 
to come, and have made manifest the secrets of the heart [cf. 
Iren.) ; let him produce o psalm, a vision, a prayer-only let it 
be by the Spirit, In an ecstasy, that is, in a rapture, whenever 
an interpretation of tongues has occurred to him.' 
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The whole passage is based on 1 Co Ter- 

tollian does not say that there was ‘tongue-speech ’ 
in his day, and his account [de Anima, ix.) of the 
sister Avho had the charisma of ecstatic revelation 
is spoken of as prophecy- hliltiades, according to 
Eusebius {HE V. xvii. 1), -wrote an anti-Montonist 
work, vepX Tov fii) deTf iir iKordiret Xfyetv 

(‘On the need for a prophet to refrain from 
ecstasy ’). As ‘ tongue-speecn ’ and ecstasy became 
absorbed in prophecy, so prophecy in turn was 
superseded by the fixed official ministry. 

LmnuTinu!. — Besides the commentaries on Bom^ 1 Oor., and 
the other passages In question, see D. Scbnlz, Geittesgaben, 
Breslau, 1836 ; W. R. Cassels, Supernatural Religion, London, 
1877; Gunkel, Wirkunaen dcs heil. GeisteJ, Gottingen, 1883, 
* 1000 ; Be versluis, Oe heUige geest en zijne werkingen, Utrecht 
1800 ; Weinel, Wirkungen aes Geistes und der Gnster ... bis 
auf Jrenceus, Freibuiy, 1899 ; P. W. Schmiedel, In EBi, cols. 
4765-70; Dawson wruker, The Gift of Tongues, Edin. 1900; 
T. M. Lindsay, The Church and UinUtrg in the Early 
Centuries, London, 1902 ; Paul Felne, TheologiedesNT, Leiprig, 
1910, pp. 403-470; E. B. Tylor, Pritnilice Culture'^, 1 ^ 1 , ii. 
141, and olher literature cited In the course of the article. 

A. J. Grieve. 

CHARITES (Xdpirej, Gratice, ‘Graces’). — i. 
M37thoIogfy. — Originally the Charites were Nature- 
goddesses, and of this we shall find traces in their 
worship. But in mythology they ore the personi- 
fications of grace and charm, and it is in this 
character that they form a distinct and lovely 
expression of the Greek genins. When they meet 
us in Homer, they are humanized, indeed, but still 
shadowy, conceptions -with which poetic fancy has 
only be"un to play. Charis, the Grace, is the bride 
of He^restus {II. xviii. 382), and Pasithea is 
mentioned as one of a whole family of Charites 
(xiv. 267), -who may be compared with the Nymphs 
in Virg. Aen. i, 71, but beyond this we hear of 
nothing definite regarding them — neither names, 
number, nor parentage, Hesiod, whom later 
■writers generoUy follow, is much more definite. 
Ho tells of three Charites— Euphrosyne, Thdia, 
and Aglaio — daughters of Zeus and Eurynome 
{Thcogr. 007-9). Pindar mentions the same three 
{01. xiv. 13), and speaks of Zeus as their father. 
Their mother ho does not name. As figures in 
national Greek religion the Charites remained a 
triad, and bore for the most part their Hesiodic 
names. But, according to the conception of the 
Charites uppermost in the poet’s mind, religions 
fancy played freely ivith the question of their 
parentage. Thus Hera, Aphrodite, and many 
lesser dndnities are named as their mother, while 
Dionysus, Uranus, and Helios dispute -n-ith Zeus the 
honour of their paternity. Sometimes mythology 
takes a very different turn. Thus Cieero {de Hat. 
Dear, nr. xvii. 44) describes Gratia as a child of 
Erebus and Night. This seems to belong to the 
same circle of ideas as Horn. H. xiv. 269 fh, where 
Hypnos (Sleep), referring to Hera’s promise to 
give him Pasithea for his bride, bids the former 
swear to him by the invdolable waters of the Styx. 
According to a scholiast on Jl. xiv. 276, Lethe was 
called mother of Charis, because gratitude {xdpif) 
is so easily forgotten. 

2. Symbolism. — In general the Charites are a 
symbol of grace or charm. They reflect the 
characteristically Greek ideal of a life, whether 
human or Divine, from which ugliness and pain are 
banished. As their names indicate, they are 
associated chiefly with life’s festive aspect. Eu- 
phrosj*no speaks of mirth, Thalia of abundance, 
Aglaia of splendour. In the hour of dance and 
song, of feasting and carousal, the Charites give 
free course to joj', loosening the bonds of nnsocial 
restraint ; but they are equally the foes of licence. 
According to Panyasis (c. 489 B.C.), the first cup at 
the banquet belongs to the Charites, the Hone, and 
Dionysus ; the second to Aphrodite and Dionysus ; 
but with the third come Hybris and Ate (wanton 


excess and baneful rashness) (Athen. ii. 36). The 
•witness of Horace is still clearer; ‘tres prohibet 
supra Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia’ (Od. in. 
xix. 15). But the influence of the Charites doei 
not end here. They give its charm to everything 
which makes life glad, full, and beautiful. ‘ What 
has man that is lovely and desirable,’ says Theo- 
critus, ‘without the Charites?’ {Id. xvj. lOSf.). 
As the chaste Charites aid the gods themselves in 
ordering dance and feast, and preside over all their 
works, so they give to mortals the sweetness and 
the joy ‘ if one be skilled in song, or comely, or of 
fair ^eno^vn ’ (Find. 01. xiv. 6 ff'.). It is their \\-reath 
which graces the victor’s brow, their clioir which 
sounds his glory (Find. 01. iv. 10, vii. 12 f., xiv. 
4 ff, ; Hem. v, 54, vi. 38 ; Pyih. v. 48). Their love 
of song they share with the Muses, dwelling with 
them upon Olympus (Hes. Theog. 64 ; Eurip. Here, 
Fur. 673, etc.). But the Muses are more sedate 
than the Charites. So in Olympus, Apollo harps, 
the Muses sing, but the Charites, with the Hone, 
Aphrodite, and other youthful goddesses, danse 
{Horn. Hymn, in Ap. Pyth. 10 ff.). The same link 
that bound the Charites to the Muses bound them 
closely to Apollo. They had their seat beside the 
Pythian Apollo (Find. Ol. xiv. 10), while the statue 
of the Delian Apollo held three Charites in its 
hand (Pnus. ix. xxxv. 1, etc.). With Aphrodite 
their connexion is especially close. They ^ve love 
its charm, and especially the finer grace which 
alone can make it lasting. So, as her handmaids, 
they bathe and anoint tlie goddess, dress her for 
the banquet in perfumed robes of their own work- 
ing, animate her by dance and song (Horn. 11. v. 
338, Od. viii. 362 ff., xviii. 192 ff, ; Horn. Hymn. iii. 
61; Sappho, ap. Himer. L 4; Hes, Opp. 72f,; Pans. 
■VI. xxiv. 6, etc.). Nor was it only for Aphro- 
dite that they wrought fair garments, but for 
Dionysus also and other gods (Apol. Kh. iv, 424 ff.). 

This may suggest to us the relation of the 
Charites to art. They supply the charm -without 
which the artist’s skill ana labour are vain. Hence 
it was that Charis became the bride of the smith 
Hephtestua (see above). Nor is it otherwise Avith 
literature. Even Athene depends on the Charites, 
who give grace to learning, for which reason Plato 
counsels his pupil Xenocrates to offer to the Charites. 
To the Met they are indispensable, os are the 
Muses. But the latter speak rather of the source 
of the poet’s inspiration, the former of his power 
to please. It was from this point of view that 
Pindar described himself as tilling the garden of 
the Charites {Ol, ix. 27), and that Theocritus spoke 
of his poems as ‘my Charites’ {Id. xvi, 6), 'They 
also, it would seem, e5Tnbolized the charm of win- 
some speech. This is probably implied by their 
frequentassociationwitn Hermes (ontheconnexion, 
see FurtwUngler, in Eoscher, s.u, ‘Chariten’; cf. 
also Comut. de Nat. Dear. chs. xvi. xxiv, ; Eudoc. 
Viol. p. 153). Often, too, they are mentioned^ in 
company -with Peitho, tlie goddess of persuasion 
(Hes. Opp. 73 ; Pind. frag. c. 10 ; Pint. Conptg, Prase. 
Procem, etc.), and Hermesianax actually named her 
as one of the Cliarites (Pans. IX. xxxv. 1, where, 
however, the text seems doubtful). Lnstlj', a word 
may bo said on tlieir frequent association with the 
Hone (or Seasons). It must suffice to observe that 
they are usually, though not always, related^ to the 
Horm, as the life of man is to the life of Nature. 
Thus, while the Horn? ripen the vine, the Charites 
help man to enjoy it (cf. Athen. ii. 38) ; while the 
Honn crown the dirine child Pandora with flowers, 
the Charites adorn her with golden necklaces (He.s. 
Opp. 73). But the spirit of both is the same. The 
Cliarites, like the Hone, delight above all in 
flowers, and love, and vernal freshness (cf. above ; 
and also, for the Charites, Stesichoms [IJcrgk * 
Pottae lyriei greed*, iii. 221]; Aripbron [ill. iii- 
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597]; Hor. Od. i. iv. 6, xxx. 6, iv. viL 5; Ov. 
Fast. V. 215 ff.)- 

3. Worship. — It is in local cult rather than in 
national mythology that the oldest Greek religions 
conceptions are found. The Charites are no ex- 
ception to this rule, for their ■worship atfords 
distinct traces of their original character of Nature 
powers. The most important seats of their ■worship 
were the Minyan Orcliomenos in Boeotia, Athens, 
and Sparta. At Orchomenos ■we read that Eteocles 
was the first who sacrificed to the Charites, and 
that they were represented hy natural stones which 
were said to have fallen to him from heaven. 
Further, we are told that their sanctuary was the 
oldest in Orchomenos, and that Eteocles ‘ instituted 
three Charites’ — whose names, however, the 
Boeotians did not remember (Pans. K. xxxv. 1, 
xxxviii. 1 ; Theocr. Id. xid. 104). Now, at Athens 
onty two Charites were oripnally worshipped, and 
at Sparta they were always two (Pans. IX. xxxv. 1), 
while the above somewhat ambiguous references 
to their worship at Orchomenos suggest that there 
also two may have been the original number. In 
view of these as well as of other facts relating to 
the Charites, J. E. Harrison observes ; 

‘The ancient Oharites at Orchomenos, at Sparta, at Athens, 
were two, and it may be conjectured that they took form as the 
Mother and the Maid ' — the ordinary twofold aspect of Mature 
goddesses {Proleg. to Studg of Or. Eel. 287). 

Much of what follows in this paragraph points 
in the same direction. At Orchomenos the temple 
of the Charites stood near the city, in the rich vale 
of the Cephissns. In its neighbourhood was a 
temple of Dionysus, and a spring sacred to 
Aphrodite (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 720) — both, as we 
have seen, closely related to the Charites. To the 
temple of the Charites the peasants of the countiy- 
side brought a priestly tithe. In honour of the 
goddesses there was a festival (the Xaptnjtrio) with 
musical contests, of which records are still ex- 
tant (CIG, nos. 1683, 1584). The Xapinjena were, 
further, celebrated with nocturnal dances, after 
which cakes of roasted wheat and honey were 
distributed (Eustath. ad Bom. Od. xviii. 194). This 
worship as a whole (and notably the last-named 
feature) points clearly to goddesses of natural 
plenty and fertility. At Athens, as already noted, 
the original Charites were two. Their names, 
Auxo and Hegemone, are such as belong to spirits 
of vegetation. Auxo is the goddess of growth, 
Hegemone the ‘ conductress ’ of the growing plant, 
as Furtwangler puts it, ‘to light and bloom and 
fruit.’ They were invoked along with Helios, with 
Thallo and Carpo (the Hone of Spring and Autumn), 
and Pandrosos, goddess of dew (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1 ; 
Pollux, viii. 106). In front of the Acropolis stood 
the images of three Charites, said to be the work 
of Socrates, but associated ■with them was one of 
those secret cults which belong especially to 
Nature-worship (Paus. ix. xxxv. 1). In Aristoph. 
Thesm. 300 the Charites are invoked in company 
with agrarian deities, and at the Eleusinia they 
received an ofiering along ■with Hennes (A. Momm- 
sen, Heortol., 1864, p. 257), ‘whose worship as the 
young male god of fertility, of fiocks and herds, 
was so closely allied to that of the Charites ’ (J. E. 
Harrison, qp. cit. 291). At Sparta the two Charites 
^yere Icno^ira as Cleta and Phaenna (sound and 
light) — names which speak of Nature, ■while also 
suggesting the life of man. The Spartans built a 
temple for them on the river Tiasa (Pans. m. x^viiL 
4, etc.), and at Sparta itself was a temple of the 
Charites and Dioscuri {ib. xiv. 6). We read also 
of crdts of the Charites in Paros, Thasos, Cyzicus, 
Elis, Olympia, and Hermione. 

4. Art.— The treatment of the Charites in pt is 
a large subject, of wliich only the barest outline is 
here attempted. The representations may be 


divided generally into the two great classes of the 
draped figures and the nude. These were the 
productions respectively of an earlier and a later 
age (Pans. ix. xxxv. 2). The triad of Charites 
was early r^resented in art. Sometimes they 
figured in independent groups, and sometimes as 
the adj^uncts of soine^ superior deity, as in the case 
of the Zeus of Pheidias, above w’hose throne were, 
on the one side, three Horte, on the other, three 
Charites ({6. y, xL 7). In the earlier period no 
attempt seems to have been made so to arrange 
the figures as to express a single unij^dng idea. 
They stood separate from each other, and were 
sometimes distinguished by separate attributes. 
Thus the Charites on the hand of the Delian Apollo 
(see above) held, the first a lyre, the second fiutes, 
and the third a ^rinx at her lips. Later on we 
meet with a type in which they hold one another’s 
hand, tripping the while lightly to the left in a 
solemn dancing measure. We have examples of 
this^pe on renef fragments and on coins. It was 
the Hellenistic age which, in its search for sensuo^us 
charm, developed the naked type of Charites, but 
it seems to have been precedeu by a period when a 
composite type prevailed, in which the figures are 
only partially draped. Thus Seneca, referring to a 
typo of Charites, which was apparently known in 
the time of Chrysippus (3rd cent. B.C.), describes 
them as ‘ manibus implexis solutaque et perlucida 
veste’ {de Benef. i. 3). But that even in the 3rd 
cent, the nude type had been introduced is rendered 
probable by a fra^ent of Euphorion (c. 221 B.C.), 
in ■which he alludes x^ptetv iipapiffaiv. Once in- 
troduced, the nude type attained such vogue that 
for the Koman penod we cannot point ■with 
certainty to any example of the other. The figures 
do not m this, as in a previous type, stand in a 
line with hands joined. The arrangement rather 
suggests a circle, in which two Charites face the 
beholder, while the third and central figure is seen 
from behind, the whole forming a charming com- 
position. Examples of it are found chiefiy on wall- 
pictures and cut stones. 

LmRATCEE.— Roscher, Lex. d. ilythol. 1. 873 ff. (Lelpdg, 
1684-90); Pauly-^Wissowa, lit 21600. (Stuttgart, 1899); 
Schoemann-Lipsius, Gr. AlterthUmer, Berlin, 1897, vol. il. ; 
Prellei^Robert, Or. Mythologie 4, 1. 481-484 (Berlin, 1894) ; 
K. O. MWer, Orchomenos (Breslau, 1844); Smith's Diet, of 
Or. and Eom. Diog. and ilgthol,, London, 1853, voi. 1. ; J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Or. Eel., Cambridge, 1003, 
pp. 280-209, 438, 430; H. Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1898, 

S lSlff. ; O. Gruppe, Grieeh. ilythol. und Eeligionsgeseh., 
onlch, 1900, index s.v. ‘ Oharites.’ I. F. BuRNS. 

CHARITY.— I. Its nature.— Charityis a species 
of goodwill or benevolence, and, therefore, attaches 
itself to the amiable and generous side of human 
nature. It is a fixed attitude of the soul ; no mere 
mood or passing impulse, but a disposition, show- 
ing itself outwardly in kindly sympathetic deeds. 
It is essentially social and unselfish; and the 
principle of it is, ‘ I am a man, and take an interest 
m everything pertaining to humanity ’ (homo sum, 
humam nihil a me aUenum jmto. Ter. Beaut. 
I. L 24). Consequently, it is magnanimous : it 
thinks the best of human beings, and has for its 
end their interests and welfare. It is joined also 
■with humility, not grudging to stoop if only it 
may serve. It acts in a twofold way, positively 
and negatively — it confers benefits, and it refrains 
from injuring; on the other hand, when itself 
injured, it is swift to forgive. It is thus no mere 
emotion, but involves, besides, both intellect and 
■will. It is feeling that issues in doing ; but, as the 
doing is of the nature of beneficence, it is regulated 
by wisdom and discretion. Hence, charity may 
sometimes assume an austere and even apparently 
an unsympathetic aspect towards its object When 
that object’s real good cannot be achieved ■uithout 
infiicting pain and suffering, charity does not 
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shrink from the infliction : it -will even refuse to 
be tolerant, if tolerance means simply complaisance 
that would work harm. It is, further, in league 
with justice, and eschews favouritism and parti- 
ality, not allowing itself to be misled by mere fond- 
ness, Moreover, a sharp distinction must be dra^vn 
l)etween charity and amiability or good nature — the 
latter of which is frequently a weakness and may 
be detrimental to true charity, although it may also 
be turned to account in its service. 

‘There is a Boftness and milkinesg of temper,’ os an 18th cent, 
writer quaintly puts it, ‘that cannot Bay naj- to anything ; but 
he that can never refuse a favour, can hardly be said ever to 
grant one : for it is wrested from him, not given ; he does it to 
rid himself of an opportunity, and save the trouble of a denial, 
In which case it is a weakness rather than a virtue. Hence good 
nature is often called, and Bometimes really proceeds from, 
folly, which gets no thanks when it proves most beneficial : for 
men applaud themselves for having gained a compliance by 
wheedling or pressing, and eecretly laugh at the ellly thing that 
could be won by such artifices ' (Tucker, Tht Light gf Nature 
Purtittd, i. 252). 

From all this it will be seen that charity pre- 
supposes the exercise of the sympathetic imagina- 
tion — the power of entering into the experiences of 
others and making them one’s oivn ; tne power of 
realizing (not only understanding, but also appro- 
priating) others’ circumstances, point of view, ideas, 
purposes, aspirations, motives, pleasures and pains, 
joys and sorrows. Only thus can it bo effective, 
rejoicing ivith them that rejoice j weeping with 
them that weep (Ro 12*“). 

Now, this which holds good of charity regarded 
as a moral excellence is applicable also to Christian 
charity. But there are specific differences. Charity 
as * the royal law,’ ‘ the perfect law, the law of 
liberty’ (Ja 2“ and 1“), has its own distinctive 
features. In the first place, in Christian charity, 
goodwill is transformed into love (dydri))— love in 
the highest and purest sense of the term, in contra- 
distinction to the tender emotion of that name 
which is associated ivith passion. In the next 
place, Christian charity draws its inspiration from 
a religious source : it is not begotten of men,_ but 
of (3od. Lastly, the actuating motive of it is 
religions also. 

We may glance at these characteristics in turn ; 

(1) First, the transformation of charitif into love 
is the elevation of a merely virtuous disposition, 
altruistic and unselfish, into a Cliristian grace or 
‘ theologic virtue.’ For love, in the NT, is set forth 
ns constituting the essence of God ; and it is repre- 
sented also as a Divine gift to man which the Spirit 
of God has breathed into his soul. As thus con- 
ceived, it is based on reverence, and so is the great 
cementing force between man and man ; for man 
is now viewed as formed in God's image, and every 
human being is regarded as having in him great 
potentialities — he is a ‘ brother ’ in the truest sense, 
and possesses native worth and dignity, however 
much obscured they may be in fact. Yea more, ho 
is the object of the Sarionr’s love and of His 
redemptive work, and may bo ‘renewed in the 
spirit of his mind’ (Eph 4““), and thus become a 
member of the Christian Idngdom. The mere 
appreciation of the solidarity of the human race 
might secure charity as fellow-feeling, but charity 
is transformed into love only when we realize that 
we ‘are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3®), 

(2) In the next place, chari^ as love draws its 
inspiration from above. It is not, in the first 
instance, regard or even affection of human beings 
for each other — that might arise from the natural 
feeling of fellowship or from the necessities of social 
intercourse ; it springs from the realization of man’s 
primaTT relation to God as eon to Father, and so is 
love of man for the sake of God : ‘ this command- 
ment have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also’ (1 Jn 4®). Hence the Chris- 
tian’s charity can be ivide and liberal. As it is 


directed towards men os God’s sons, it is based on 
and imitates that of God Himself, who ‘is kind 
toward the unthankful and evdl’ (Lk 6““), who 
‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust' 
(Mt 6‘*). Hence, also, it is stable and unceasing, 
and not merely fluctuating and uncertain. 

(3) But, thirdly, the motive of it is devotion to 
Jesus as man's Saviour — attachment to His person, 
and eagerness to please and to serve Him. Conse- 
quently, it is a ‘ new ’ love — now in kind and new 
in measure: ‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, Tlint ye love one another ; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another ’ (Jn 13“‘). The 
motive makes all the difference. For charitable 
deeds may spring from desires that strip them of 
their spiritual viune. Deeds there must bo in all 
cases of charity — the enthusiasm of humanity Avill 
and must manifest itself in outward conduct ; but, 
though beneficent, they may not be intrinsically 
worthy. It is a mistake to identify charity with 
beneficence. Of this St. Paul was quite aware 
when, in the famous passage on charity in 1 Co 13, 
he says, ‘ And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ In other 
words, even almsgiving and ministering to the 
wants of the needy, •wdiich at first sight appear 
to be pre-eminently Christian charity, and wliioh 
(judging from the present use of the term ns the 
equivalent of ‘almsgiving’) seem now, not un- 
frequently, to be regarded as exhausting it, may 
be nugatory : concern for the poor, laudable thougn 
in itsmf it is, may spring from a wrong motive, and 
thus be vitiated. So Sso self-sacrifice, unless Us 
motive bo right and noble, may be futile. Chari^ 
certainly means ‘going about doing good’; but it 
is not Christian unless there be in it a distinct 
reference, direct or indirect, to the ivill and the 
intent of the Saviour, and unless it be measured 
by the love that He bears to men j not forgetting 
that He accepts service to our fellow-men ns service 
to Himself — ‘inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me ’ (Mt 25*®). 

But, estimated in this way, certain things become 
distinctive of it. (a) Note its relation to hate. 
Love is the opposite of hate; the two are anti- 
thetic — where the one is, the other is shut out. 
And yet, according to the psychologist (see, e.ff., 
Bain’s Dissertations on Leading Philosophical 
Topics, 1903, pp. 84-104), both are native to human 
nature; and they react on each other. It is a 
commonplace of Psychology (see, e.g., Spinoza’s 
Ethics, pt. iii.) that hatred of a person whom one 
formerly loved is intensified by the very fact of the 
prerions love ; just ns previous dislike of a person 
may intensify our affection for him, once wo are 
drawn towards him. But Christian love excludc-s 
hatred — hatred of persons (misanthropy) — abso- 
lutely. If it were lawful to hate any one, it would 
surely be one's enemies ; and yet the Christian is 
commanded, ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use yon, and 
persecute you’ (Mt 6**). The meaning of this Is 
that both the measure and the nature of love are 
estimated from the standiioint of the love of Christ ; 
and if the disciple is to be ns his Master, hatred 
roust be expelled from his heart. _ And if hatred is 
expelled from his heart, along with it are expelled 
all the malignant emotions — anger, retaliation, 
revenge, envy, je.alousy, and the like. Meekness 
is now raised to a supreme position, and to it is Uie 
final victory promised : ‘Blessed are the meek : for 
they shall innerit the earth ’ (Mt 5®)._ 

(b) Christian charity is not to be limited by con- 
siderations either of merit or of gratitude in the 
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recmient. As it is req^uired to be after the pattern 
of Christ’s love, it must proceed on the Itoes of 
generosity and mercy, not on those of strict legal 
justice. Had Christ waited till mankind merited 
salvation, salvation would be still to seek. Had 
He insisted as a preliminary condition that His 
work must be repaid with immediate gratitude, 
the world would be heathen still, sitting in the 
darkness of the shadow of death. But what He 
did was quite different. Apart from merit and 
Mart from gratitude on the side of the recipients. 
He poured out His love upon mankind, and sealed 
it with His death ; and, on the cross. He pardoned 
even before His mercy was asked ; for those who 
crucified Him, even at the very moment of their 
ignoble glorification in their unholy deed. He 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do ’ (Lk 23^‘). His was ‘ an all-embrac- 
ing love, not swayed by feelings or emotions or 
preferences ’ ; and the command to His disciples 
IS, ‘ As I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another’ (Jn 

(c) In the last place, Christian charity, on its 
practical side, is to be guided by the golden rule, 

‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ’ (Mt 7'’). This 
is no mere dictate of prudence : it is not only a 
counsel of humanity and fellow-feeling and a check 
to individual selfishness (as such, the rule is virtu- 
ally common to all great ethical systems of what- 
soever age and whatsoever country) ; it is an 
acknowledgment also that every human being is 
the creature of God formed in His image, and, as 
formed in His image, is the object of Jesus’ love, 
and that no one is to regard himself as, of personal 
right, dearer to the Creator than another, or of 
more intrinsic worth — each is a human soul (none 
more, none less) bearing the Divine stamp and 
potentially an heir of the promises. Yea, for each 
equally Christ died, so that all may become 
members of the same Body. Under any view of 
it, the brotherhood of mankind is an organic 
unity; but, in the Christian conception, it is 
organic in a special sense— -namely, because Christ 
is the Head of humanity, and so binds men 
together by first binding them to Himself, and 
imparting to them of His own life. 

Christian charity, then, is love of men for the 
sake of God (Goa as revealed in Christ), and is 
stimulated by the love of Christ for man. This 
implies that love to God comes first in our estima- 
tion, and that in this love the other has its origin 
and_ its significance ; brotherly affection (in the 
Christian sense) is founded on piety. "WTiat, then, 
is the relation between Christian charity and the 
allied Christian graces — ^faith and hope ? Clearly, 
charity is the atmosphere in which they live and 
thrive ; or it is the motive-power by which they 
are actuated. If ‘faith’ means acceptance of 
Christ’s word and trust in His person, then, of 
necessity, it ‘worketh by love’ (Gal 5®), and is 
really effective only when love is supreme. If, in 
like manner, we mean by ‘ hope ’ expectation based 
on the Divine promises, then again love becomes 
the moving force ; for expectation could not be kept 
up in the face of earthly troubles — in the face of 
delay and liindrances and disappointments. Much 
less could it increase, as it usually does, as the 
believer’s life advances, if it were not prompted 
and sustained from this source. Love is not only 
(what St. Paul calls it) ‘ the greatest ’ of the Chris- 
tian graces (1 Co 13'®) ; it is also the stimulator 
and the indispensable condition of the other two. 

2 . Consequences. — That being so, let us see the 
practical consequences of Christian charity. As 
its basis is love to God issuing in love to man for 
God’s sake, obviously Christian charity is the 
supreme dissolvent of all barriers (opinions, feel- 


ings, habits, customs, prejudices, principles alike) 
that would keep man apart from man — of all dis- 
tinctions that are of the nature of caste, and that 
would foster self-importance in the individual and 
lead to injustice and contempt towards others. 
For the same reason, it overflows in good works — 
indeedsof practical beneficence, including, of course, 
the negative beneficence of restraint, or refrain- 
ing from_ insult and the infliction of injury when 
revenge is in our power. In this way, it goes far 
beyond even what was attained by ‘the liigh- 
mmded man’ of Aristotle, who ‘readily forgets 
injuries . . . and is not apt to speak evil of others, 
not even of his enemies, except tvifh the capress 

S ose of giving offence ’ (el pij Si Sppiv, Nicom. 
M, iv. 3. 30 ana 31). 

Perhaps it may be thought that the sentiment 
of universal brotherhood (such, for instance, as 
the Stoics cherished) would do the same thing. 
But the diflerence lies here — ^the sentiment of 
universal brotherhood is simply on the plane of 
morality and natural or social afiection ; Christian 
charity rises higher and grounds the sentiment in 
religion, in apprehension of the Fatherhood of God 
and the universal redemption wrought out by 
Christ. The point of view in the two cases is 
entirely different; but the results achieved are 
different also. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics, 
though noble in many ways and conducive to 
tolerance and sympathetic regard for others, did 
not effect any wide-spread reformation in the world : 
it was very much a doctrine and a sentiment of 
the philosophers, confined, therefore, to the few 
and not practically operative for the many. But 
Christian charity, mspired from above, and directed 
to Divine ends, is no mere philosophical doctrine ; 
it appeals to all mankind, has effected great 
things, and has in it the energy to effect more. To 
it, civilization owes an enormous debt. It has been 
largely instrumental in the elevation and emancipa- 
tion of women, and in the abolition of slavery in 
the world ; it has broken doivn race antipathies of 
long standing, and shown the trae nature of clop 
distinctions ; and it has made friends of foes^ in 
many instances when war and hostile opposition 
would only have embittered enmity and made 
hatred all the more intense. What, still further, 
it has done on the side of philanthropy and chari- 
table institutions (thus taking under its wing the 
poor, the degraded, and the needy) and of humane 
treatment both of human beings and of the lower 
animals, and how it has entirely changed men’s 
views of human life, impressing them with the 
notion of its sacredness and of the duty of conserv- 
ing it — ^need only to be mentioned. If, notwrith- 
standing, ‘the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world’ has not come_ and seems long in 
coming ; if, even in Christian countries, great 
social questions are still unsolved and oppression 
has not fled the earth; if capital and liibour arc 
still at feud, and ‘ man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,’ that is not the fault 
of Christian charity, but arips from the imperfect 
appreciation of what Christian charity really is, 
by many of those who profess adherence to the 
Christian faith. It will come when men fully 
realize the meaning of the two sayings — ‘If a 
man say, I love God, and batetli his brother, he ip 
a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. 
And this commandment have we from him, that 
he who loveth God love his brother also ’ (1 Jn 4'®'-) ; 
i and ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another^ (Jn 13*). 

3 . The term ‘ charity.’— This is the English 
equivalent, through French, of the Latin caritcu. 
Now, caritas in Latin originally meant ‘ precions- 
ncss,’ ‘ high price,’ ‘ dearness ’ ; and, in its secondary 
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sense, it wns applied (so Cicero tells us) to love of 
the gods, of one’s parents or one’s country, and the 
like, while love ot wives and children and brothers 
was more properly designated amor (Part. Or. xxv. 
[88]). If that is so, then esteem is the essence 
of the sentiment, and the idea of value attaches to 
the object of it. In that way, it is a term particu- 
larly suitable for the Christian vocabulary, and 
may veiy well be used to translate the NT ayiTnj 
— in which, rather than in any synonymous Greek 
term (such as dyiinj<ns or <f>i\la), the same two ideas 
of worth or value and esteem are prominent, and 
where also the application is first made to man’s 
attitude towards God. ‘Charity’ is very proper 
English for dyiirrj (derivation and classical English 
usage alike conforming) ; and it may be doumed, 
without carping, whether the BV of the NT has 
done well in uniformly translating iyiirt] by ‘love.’ 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious how 
the term ‘charity’ sliould have come to contract 
its present narrow meaning of consideration for 
the poor, the outcast, the needy, the infirm ; so 
that ‘a charitable contribution’ is a contribution 
in behalf of one or other of these, and ‘ a charitable 
institution ’ is one maintained by voluntary liber- 
ality for their benefit. The poor, the outcast, the 


needy, the infirm, were Jesus’ peculiar care, and Hi 
left them as a special heritage to His followers. 
Nevertheless, while it is ‘ charity ’ to help the needy 
whom erul fortune has overtaken, or to minister to 
the wants of the afflicted and the weak who cannot 
adequately provide for themselves, it is no less 
charity to try to prevent the need for such help, 
and to remove the conditions of society whidi 
bring members of the community into straitened 
and harrowing circumstances. IBy the figure of 
synecdoche, a part has been put for the whole; 
but the wider meaning of the term is the correct 
one, and it may fitly be retained. 

larriUTiiRE. — ^Thomas Aquinas, Summa TOfoicffte, Pars U. 
Quajstlones 2S-S2: A. Tucker, The Light of Hature JPurmtd 
(1837), chs. on ‘Benevolence’ and 'CJharity'; J. Butler, Ser- 
mons, ti., ri-xiv. : W. E. H. Lecky, Ilist. of Bur. Morale, 
voi IL (18C9) : Sedey, Bece Homo (1866) ; H. Sldgwlck, The 
Methods of Bthies*, bk. ili. ch. Iv. (1890); H. L. Martensen, 
Christian Bthies (Indioiduat), in Olark’e ‘For. Theol. Lib.’ 1. 

f B81) 169-S38; Newman Smyth, Christian Bthies, pp. 223-231 
B92) ; W. 1_ Davidson, Christian Ethics^, chs, A, xU. (1907); 
. B. Strong:, Christian Ethics, Lects. UL, iv. (1896); A. M. 
Fairbaim, The Philosoph]/ of the Christian Religion (1002); 
G. G. Findlay, ‘Studies in the First Epistle of Joho,’|ln Exv., 
0th aeries, vois. viii., ii. ; S. E. Mezes, Bthies: descriptive 
and Explanatory (1901), ch. xiL For a succinct account of 
linguistic usage, see the art. ‘ Charity' in Hastings’ DR. 

William L. Davidson, 
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Primitive (A. H, Keane), p. 370. 

Biblical (W. A. Spooneii), p. 380. 

Buddhist (T. W, Ehys Davids), p. 381. 

Christian (C. T. Dimont), p. 382. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhohse), p. 386. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Primitive). —By 
‘Charity’ is here to be understood that Idndly 
and unselfish feeling of benevolence towards others 
which is covered by the term ‘Altruism’ (g-v.), 
introduced by Comte, and popularized by Herbert 
Spencer. It thus answers to the sentiment of 
charity and love of our neighbour which is illus- 
trated by the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
expounded almost for the first time in the Pauline 
and other NT writings. Owing, no doubt, to the 
Impressive character of these documents, and to 
their intimate association ivith the higher forms 
of religion, it is generally supposed that the altru- 
istio sense is not an attribute of early man, but a 
later development fostered by the growth of the 
more advanced religious systems. That it con- 
atitutes a conspicuous feature of these systems 
is admitted, and will ho fully dealt with in 
connexion with the treatment of all the great 
rdigions. The present article will therefore^ be 
confined to the lower races, and ite main object 
will be to show that the feeling in question is not 
limited to cultured peoples, hut is an attribute of 
humanity itself, one which goes back to the rudest 
societies, which share it in common with many 
animols — many groups of birds and mammals, and 
even of insects (bees, ants). 

After devoting years of study to this universal 
instinct of solidanty and sociability. Prince Kro- 
potkin asks whether it may not be token ‘ as an 
argument in favour of a prehuman origin of moral 
instincts, and as a law of Nature,’ thus mitigating 
the harsliness of the homo homini lupus of Hobbe.s, 
and the ‘ teeth and claws of red ’ of some repent 
Darwinists d outrance (Mutual Aid, Introduction). 
It is hereshoivn thatHnxIey’s ‘Struggle for Exist- 
ence and its bearing npon Man’ may be largely 
superseded by ‘ Mutual Aid as a Law of Nature 
and n Factor of Evointion,’ where ‘mutual aid’ may 
be token as practically equivalent to ‘altruism ’and 
‘charity’ as above defined. It should bo noted 
that, in the subjoined instances of unselfish sym- 


Hebrew. — See Biblical. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 387. 

J ewish (M. JOSEPH), p. 389. 

luhammadan. — See Law (Muhammadan). 
Roman (J. S. Beid), p. 391. 

pathy and pity drarvn from savage or uncultured 
peoples, religious sanction is in most cases to lie 
nnaerstood, even where it is not specially mentioned 
as a dominant motive. Ail such practices acquire 
by heredity the force of tribal law, which in the 
early stages of socie^ always enjoys a kind of 
religions sanction. ‘The adat (custom) is our re- 
ligion ’ — a remark often made by Oriental peoples 
— sums np this aspect of the subject. A case in 
point is the custom of depositing the personal 
efifecte of the dead with them — a custom which 
was kept np after the original motive hod been 
forgotten, because it later became a religious obser- 
vance. ‘ It receives a mystical interpretation, and 
is imposed by relirion ’ (Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, 
p. 98). So also with tabu, the totem, hospitality, 
and many other tribal observances. 

In his Descent of^ Man* (p. 63 f.), Darwin points 
out that the physical weakness of man is more 
than counterbalanced partly by his inteUectnaJ 
faculties and partly by his social qualities, which 
lead him to give and receive aid from his fellow- 
men. This principle of ‘give and toko,’ from 
which sprang pure altruism in remote times, pre- 
vails throughout the New 'World, and is conspicu- 
ous especially amongst the northern Amerinds. 

Thus DeUenbauBb, qnotlnq Powell, writes that ‘no friendlr 
stranBcr ever lett an Amerind vlllaee hunpry, It that Tillage had 
a supply of food. The hanpry Indian had but to ask to receive, 
and this no matter how small the supply or how dark the future 
prospect. It was not only his privilege to ask, It was his right to 
demand. Tlic Amerind distribution of food was based on long 
custom, on tribal laivs; food was regarded, like air and watea 
as a necessity that should in distress be without money and 
without price. Hospitality was a law, and was everywhere 
observed faitlifully till Intercourse with the methods of our 
race demolished it. Among isolated tribes it Is still ob'erved ; 
among the llokis (Pueblo Indians) a hungry man of any colour 
Is checrfullv fed. ... At first, too, tlic Amerind extended the 
law of hospitality to the new-comers, and the EiiroMans would 
have starved to death In some Instances had It not been for tto 
timely aid of the race In possession of the soil, and whose rc^ra 
vras suteequent destruction '(Ths/iorih Americans of i'esUrday, 
pp.s3cf., «r). 

How largely this tribal law wan baaed cm 
religions grounds is seen in the Mandans, a tow 
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nearly extinct Siouan tribe of the Middle Missouri ! 
Valley, whose custom it was to share the captured 
game with any one who might come to the home of 
a successful hunter and ask for it. 

‘The Mandans were a very liberal and hospitable people; 
lood was practically common property in the village. No man 
could become a chief without much giving of presents, and 
giving was considered a great honour, the rifts which a man 
had made being painted on bis robe along with his deeds in war. 
The hospitality of the Mandans is mentioned by every visitor. 
Verandrye speaks particularly of his kind reception, their 
custom being to feed liberally all who came among them, 
selling only what was to be taken away. Even their worst 
enemy, when once in their village, had nothing to fear, and was 
treated with ail kindness’ (Wul and Spinden, Tht Mandans, 
im p. 127). 

Like the Muskhogeans of Georgia, the Mandans 
declared that this and many other customs were 
taught them thus, and consequently they always 
did them a certain way (i6.). In other words, the 
teachers were Divine lawgivers, like Quetzalcoatl 
and Wotan, and the usages came to he regarded as 
of Divine origin. 

It was much the same with the Eskimos and j 
Aleuts of the extreme north, and even amongst 
the degraded Fuegians of the extreme south. 
Eskimo society is essentially communistic, the 
sense of individuality not having yet been de- 
veloped. Each person looks upon himself, not as 
an independent unit, but as a member of one 
‘ body politic,’ so that the altruistic sense is 
diffused throughout the community. Hence the 
idea of personal property scarcely exists, except for 
arms and the like, and wealth is accumnlated not 
for the benefit of the individual, but in the interest 
of the tribal group. 

' Wheu a mau has grown rich he convokes the folk of his clan i 
to a great festival, and distributes among them aU his fortune, j 
On the Yukon river, Dali saw an Aleut family distributing in 
this way 10 guns, 10 full fur dresses, 200 strings of beads, 
numerous blankets, 10 wolf furs, 200 beavers, and 600 ribelines 
[sables]. Alter that they took off their festival dresses, gave 
them away, and, putting on old tagged furs, addressed a few 
words to their kinsfolk, Ba:^g that, though they are now 
poorer than any one of them, they have won their friendship. 
Like distributions of wealth appear to be a regular habit of the 
Eskimo, and to take place at a certain season after an exhibition 
of all that has been obtained during the year* (Kropotkin, 
op. off., p. 97). 

And Rink is quoted as stating that the 
principal use of the accumulation of personal 
wealth is for periodically distributing it, and as 
mentioning the destruction of property for the 
same puroose of maintaining tribal equality. The 
present British Trade Unions, also communistic, 
aim at the same results by preventing the best 
hands from earning more wages than the less 
skilful or more indolent. But there is a great 
difference from the altruistic standpoint, since 
what one does from a genuine feeling of fellowship 
the other does from purely selfish motives. The 
Eskimo is obstructive at the lowest rung of the 
social ladder, and the Unionist is destructive at 
the highest. 

Of the Aleutian Islanders in their primitive state 
we have an excellent account from Veniaminoff 
(Notes on the Islands of the Unalaskan District 
[in Russian], 1840), who tells us that in times 
of prolonged scarcity their first care is for their 
children, to whom they give all they have, though 
tliey may have to fast themselves. Indeed, the 
devotion of parents to their offspring, though 
rarely expressed in words or fondlings, is compar- 
able with that of the New Hebrides mothers and 
aunts who, on the loss of a specially beloved child, 
■null kill themselves in the belief that they •will 
thus be able to continue nursing it in the next 
world (W. "Wyatt Gill). Veniammoff" mentions a 
personal incident which illustrates the forbearance 
and generosity of the Aleut natives. Some dried 
fish presented to him by one of them, but forgotten 
at his sudden departure for another district, was 
kept by the donor for over two ■n’inter months of 


great scarcity, and on the first opportunity restored 
to him untouched. 

Similar accounts of the extreme altruistic senti- 
ment characteristic of many Siberian aborigines 
are given by Middendorff", Schenok, Finsch, Siero- 
shevski, and other trustworthy observers. 

Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Yakuts, Tunguses, and most other 
Hyperboreans are animated by the mutual-aid spirit, which 
everywhere influences the social organization, and often forms 
part of their religious systems. Such customs as doing to death 
the aged and the inflrm, which are regarded with horror by 
more advanced peoples, are based on distorted altruisric 
motives, while the voluntary victims themselves submit to the 
sacriflee in the supposed interests of the community. ' When a 
savage feels that be is a burden to his tribe ; when every morn- 
ing his share of food is taken from the mouths of his children ; 
when every day he has to be carried across the stony beach or 
the virgin forests on the shoulders of younger people, he begins 
to repeat what the old Bussian peasants sflll say, " I live other 
people's life; it is time to retire-” And he retires. So the 
savages do. The old man himself asks to die ; be himself 
Insists upon this last duty towards the community, and obtains 
the consent of the tribe ; he digs his own grave ; he invites his 
kinsfolk to the last parting meal. The savage so much considers 
death as part of his duties towards his community that he not 
only refuses to be rescued, but when a woman who had to be 
immolated on her husband’s grave was rescued by the mis- 
sionaries, she escaped in the night, crossed a broad sea-arm 
swimming, and rejoined her tribe to die on the grave- It has 
become with them a matter oj religion ’ (Kropotkin, p. 103). 

But, besides this negative l^d of tribal alms- 
giving, and absolutely disinterested succour 

of tbe needy and helpless prevails throughout the 
whole of Siberia. Thus the Samoyedes are full of 
pity for the poor, with whom they are ever ready 
to share their last crust. Friends or relatives 
reduced to destitution are always hospitably 
treated and provided ■with food and lodging, and 
orohans are frequently adopted who might other- 
wise be doomed to perish of want. 

StiU more significant in this respect is^ the action 
of the Turkish Yakuts, who occupy a ■wide domain 
in the Lena basin. Thanks to their benevolent 
nature, the very poorest live through the hard 
■winter months, especially in the northern districts, 
where the primitive customs still survive, and 
where the struggle for existence is most severely 
felt. In the more advanced southern parts, 

•the custom is already coming In to sell food to travellers, 
and even to neighbours, but in many parts of the north they 
consider it a shame to trade with food. Even the poorest think 
It an offence If it is proposed to them to take money for lodgings 
or food. Travellers in winter take hay from the stacks on the 
meadows, ■vrith which to feed their animals, and it is regarded as 
right. . . . Oare lor the poor and unfortunate has always been 
regarded as an obligation of the sib [clan or family group], 
impoverished families are cared lor in their houses, while the 
helpless and paupers go about amongst the householders and 
take their places at the table with the members. . . . According 
to the notmns of the people, it is sinful to despise the unfortun- 
ate, who are, however, distinguished from professional beggars 
living on alms. . . . Even now they are inclined to regard the 
dweUing ns o common good. Any one who enters may stay ns 
long 08 be wilL A traveller has a right, according to meir 
notions, to enter any house at any hour of the day or night, and 
establish himself so as to drink tea or cook food, or pass the 
night The master of the house does not dare to drive out, 
without some important and adequate reason, even one who 
is offensive to him ’ (M. Sieroshevski, ‘ The Yakuts,’ JAI xxxi. 
691.). 

A far more extensive territory between the Lena 
and tbe Pacific Ocean is roamed by the nomad 
Mongoloid Tunguses, whose Manchu cousins have 
given her present dynasty to China. All observers 
are unanimous in their praise of the moral qualities 
of the Tunguses proper, who are described as a 
‘heroic people’ whose altruistic sense is so highly 
developed that they would almost seem to care 
more for others than for themselves. In the pagan 
state, long before their nominal conversion to 
Bussian orthodoxy, tribal usaM made hospitality 
the first of duties, permitting all strangers, without 
exception, to share alike in the food of each. The 
sense of personal property is now well developed ; 
but formerly there were neither rich nor poor, and 
everything, even the hunting and fishing grounds, 
was held in common, as it is BtUl amongst the 
i Eskimos and many other primitive peoples. But 
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the unselBsh spirit engendered by the commun- 
istic social system still survives, and is another 
siOTal proof that the feeling of fellowship is not an 
aftergrowth, hut perhaps lies at the very basis of 
all human societies. 

Gn both sides of Lake Baikal dwell a Mongo- 
loid people collectively known to the Russians as 
Burials (q.y.). A long-standing unwritten haw' of 
these Siberian Mongols, who liave no private pro- 
perty in land, requires that when a family has lost 
its cattle, the riciier members of the ulus (village 
community) shall rive it some cow's and horses 
that it may raise fresh stock, and tlius be saved 
from_ abject want. On the other hand, a really 
destitute man without a family takes his meals 
in the huts of his neighbours. 

•He enters a hut, takes— by right, not for charity— his seat 
by the Are, and shares the meal which nlwaj’S is scrupulously 
divided into equal parts; he sleeps where he has taken h& 
evening meal. The Russian conquerors of Siberia were so 
struck by the communistic practices of the Buryats that they 
gave them the name of liratslHye, the “brotherly," and re- 
ported that with them everything is in common ; whatever they 
nave is shared in common. The feeling of union within the 
confederation is kept alive by the common interests of the 
tribes, their folkmotes, and the festivities which are usualiy 
kept In connexion with the folkmotes. The same feeling Is 
maintained by another institution, the aia or common hunt, 
which is a reminiscence of a very remote past, and the produce 
of which is divided among all the families. In snch abcu the 
entire Buryat nation revives Its epic traditions of a time when 
it was united in a powerful league ‘ (Kropotkin, p. UO), 

The feeling of sympathy towards strangers is 
universal amongst the iBuriats and all their 
Mongol kindred. Bastian tells us that the Mongol 
who refuses shelter to strangers is liable to the 
full blood-compensation, should they sufTor there- 
from (JDer Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. 231). Thus 
is altruism legalized, so to say, throughout the vast 
Mongol domain. 

Coming to Africa, we are at once reminded of 
the classical episode in the life of Mungo Park, 
who was rescued from dire distress by the motherly 
devotion of a lowly Negroid woman. On seeing 
his sad plight, she took him to her home, revived 
him with a refreshing meal, and then as he slept 
the w’omen-folk resumed their spinning, singing the 
whDe far into the night how 

‘The irinds roared, and the ralna fell, 

The poor white man sat under our tree ; 

Ho has no mother to bring him milk. 

No wife to grind his com 
with the refrain, 

• Ix!t us pity the white man. 

No mother has he.’ 

Surely no more touching picture of unselfish 
compassion is recorded in history ; and that it was 
not an exceptional case is shotvn by that other 
incident of a passing female slave who, struck by 
the traveller’s famished look, at once supplied him 
tvith food, and was gone without waiting for a word 
of thanks. This is almsgiving in the truest sense 
of the word. Nor is it confined to the t^per Niger 
districts traversed by Mungo Park. The neigh- 
bouring IVolofs of the Lower Senegal river are 
equally distinguished for their boundless hospitality 
towards friends and strangers, and all travellers 
meet with a hearty welcome. ‘ The_ unfortunate, 
the helpless, and tlie infirm are objects of cora- 
raiseration ; they are received in every household 
witli the greatest alacrity, and are instantly pro- 
vided with food, and even with clothing if their 
condition requires it’ (Feathorman, The Nigritians, 
p. S49). Tlus trait appears to be unquestioned, 
although in some otner respects a somewhat 
dark picture of the moral character of these Sene- 
gambians has been drawn W Le Mairc, Barbot 
(in Clmrchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
Ixmdon, 1732, vol. v.), and other early writers. The 
Fulahs of the same region are generous and hos- 
pitable to their ovm people, and always re.ady to 
relieve the wants of the infirm and aged. Of the 
nausas elao, the dominant nation of Central Sudan 


between the Niger and Lake Chad, we read that 
the wealthy classes are reputed to bo extremely 
charitable and benevolent, and that in Kano and 
other large cities they daily distribute a certain 
measure of rice and milk to the poor. Most of the 
Hansas, how'ever, have long been Muhammadans, 
so that this custom should perhaps be credited to 
the teachings of the Qur’fin, with wliich wo are 
not here concerned. Bat the formerly powerful 
Bakunda nation south of the Congo are still pagans ; 
yet at the command of their ruler, thehluata Jamwo, 
they treated all strangers and white travellers 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality, freely 
supplying them with an abundance of provisions 
ndthout expecting anything in return. Similarly 
the Wagogo of the seaboard east of Lake Tangan- 
yika not only mutually entertain each other at 
friendly gatherings, but also give passing strangers 
a generous welcome, 

•The visitor is greeted with the usual aalutation of yamto; a 
stool is offered to the guest, while the master of the bouse i> 
seated on the ground. A meal is instantly pr^ared, and the 
stranger is regaled with the best the larder affords ; and, on 
parting, a goat or a cow is sometimes offered to him os a present, 
if the host is sulDolently wealthy’ (Foatherman, op. oil. p. 00). 

This picture applies equally to many of the 
Zulu-Xosa tribes, and still more to the Hottentots, 
who display towards children that extreme devotion 
which we have already seen exemplified amongst 
the Siberians and Melanesians, Early observers 
tell ns that the Hottentots readily divide their 
food -with the hungry, and that a mother null give 
her famished offaprmg the lost morsel without 
tasting it herself. They were noted for their un- 
selfish liberality and attachment to friends and 
kindred, with whom they would share their last 
stock of provisions, though starvation stared them 
in the face. 

* While they treated their enemies with the greatest barbarity, 
they manifested the utmost generosity towards their relations 
and the members of their own tribe, and even visiting strangers 
were welcome to the hospitalities of the kraal ' (Feathorman, 
p. 601). 

The Hottentots of Great Namaqnaland display 
extreme kindness towards strangers ; and so natural 
■with them is the exercise of hospitality that they 
look with contempt on the selfish members of the 
community who eat, drink, or smoke alone. Al- 
though the aged and infirm are generally cared for, 
yet circumstances may arise when they have to be 
abandoned to their fate. They are not, however, 

nt to death or buried alive, os amongst the 

iberian aborigines (see above), hut, when the tribe 
has to remove to some distant camping grounii, 
those who, through physical helplessness, cannot 
follow are placed in an enclosure of bashes, and, 
if possible, supplied -with a quantity of food and 
water, after which they are left to perish in the 
■wilderness. 

We cannot speak of the Vaalpens ; hut the Bush- 
men, next lowest in the social scale, have by recent 
observers been -vindicated from the indi.scriminatc 
charges of brutal savagery brought against them 
by their former European exterminators. They 
are sboivn to have been originally as gentle and 
humane ns other inofiensive aborigines, and by 
no means destitute of the altruistic sentiment. 
Fcathermnn hod already pointed out that they 
were originally a mild, well-disposed, happy, and 
contented people, and in private life kind, gener- 
ous, and liospitable. But their character was 
greatly modified by the -violence and oppression of 
the wniteo, who took possession of tlieir territory 
and drove them into the interior, where they 
were compelled to find subsistence, m best then' 
could, on the borderland of barren and inhospitable 
daverts. ,, 

All tils I» now fulij- conflrmfd by O. W. Blow, wbos' /lOilM 
naeet of Scmlh Africa (190J) dcala mor< partlculariy with the 
Btubman aborigine*. His general conclcsion, np’n * 

close a*»od*tlon of many years with the earrirorv, 1« that 
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they were at first both more Intelligent and ol tar more gentle 
and friendly disposition than has hitherto been supposed, 
later, however, to save themselves from extinction, they de- 
veloped a cruel and revengeful spirit, while still preserving 
much of their naturally kind and sympathetic nature, as fi 
frankly admitted by those white settlers, travellers, and others 
who treat them well, and to whom they in return reader fiuthful 
service as guides or attendants, and in other capacities. Their 
fondness for children is as sincere and unselfish as that of so 
many other primitive peoples. Thus a strong altruistic feeling 
can no longer be denied to these ' human wastoels.' 

Although the Kahyles of North Algeria and 
Morooco are now Muhanunadans, a reference may 
here be made to their peculiar social organization, 
which dates from pre-Muslim times, and has been 
elaborated in the best interests of all the members 
of the community. 

Everytliing is regtilated and controlled, not by 
the theocratic shaikh, as amongst the surrounding 
Arab tribes, but by the jania, or public assembly, 
which is framed somewhat after the manner of 
the early English Witenagemdt. Onl 3 ’ it is more 
democratic, all adult males being admitted to its 
meetings, and having a voice in its decisions. This 
is because the Jam'a is not a national but a tribal 
or village gathering, from which no member of the 
tribe could very well be excluded. Mutual help 
on a communistic basis, and with special regard 
for the poor and destitnte, is the ruling principle ; 
so that, for instance, certain garden plots and fimds, 
sometimes cultivated in common, are set apart for 
the lackland members of the community. And, as 
many of these cannot afford to bny food, supplies 
are regularly bought with the income deriveo from 
fines, public grants, the tax levied for the use of 
the communal olive-oil tanks, and other sources, 
and distributed in equal parts amongst them. 
Even when a sheep or bullock is killed by a family 
for its own use, the fact is often proclaimed by the 
village crier, so that the sick and needy may come 
and help themselves. All strangers have a right 
to housing in winter, and their horses may graze on 
the ‘common ’ for at least one day and night. But 
in times of peneral distress all may reckon on 
almost unlimited succour. During the famine of 
1867-68 the Algerian Kabyles sheltered and fed aU 
comers, natives and Europeans alike. While the 
people were perishing of hunger in other districts, 
not a single death from starvation occurred in the 
Kabyle territory. The Jam'as, stinting them- 
selves, had organized a regular system of relief 
without applying for help to the bkench Govern- 
ment, considering their action merely as ‘ a natural 
duty.’ In the European settlements, but not in 
Kabylia, stringent police measures had to be taken 
to prevent the disorders caused by the influx of 
famished strangers; the Jam'as needed neither 
aid nor protection from without (Hanoteau and 
Letoumeux, La Kabylie et les coufumes kabyles, 
ii. 68). Yet no decadents or thriftless proletariat 
classes have been generated by this apparently 
reckless almsgiving. The mutual-aid principle, 
continued for long generations, has, on the con- 
trary, fostered a high sense of honour and fair 
play, a sentiment specially characteristic of the 
Berber people. 

By Brough Smyth the moral character of the 
Australian in general is thus summed up : 

• He la cruel to his foes, and kind to his friends ; he will look 
upon Infanticide without repumance, but he is affectionate in 
tlie treatment of the children that are permitted to live ; be will 
half murder a giB in order to possess her as a wife, hut he will 
protect and love her when she resigns herself to his will. He is 
a murderer when his tribe requires a murder to he done ; hat 
in a fight he is generous, and takes no unfair advantage. He is 
affeetTonate towards his relatives, and respectful and dutiful in 
his behaviour to the aged. He is hospitable ' (2Vie Morigines 
«/ Victoria, Tol. L p. xvUL). 

Thus here also we have affection, kindness, 
hospitality, and the usual love of children, which 
arc the essential elements of the altruistic sense. 
Several instances are given of wives refusing to 


survive their husbands and conversely, and even of 
men sickening to death on the loss of a friend. Of 
two Portland Bay natives imprisoned in Melbourne, 
one fell ill and died, and the other, till then in 
good health, felt the stroke so keenly that he too 
was found dead in his cell next day. A young 
woman of the Mount Macedon district was so 
grieved at the loss of her husband that she burnt 
and mutilated herself, sat night and day moaning 
most plaintively, refused all food, declared she 
would follow him to the grave, and so pined away, 
and in a few days was laid by his side {ib. i. 138). 

E converse, an old man of the Middle Swan dis- 
trict died literally of a broken heart on the death 
of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
The case is recorded of a white man wlio was 
known to be hostile to a fierce tribe on the north 
coast ; hence, when captured by them, he expected 
instant death. ‘ They, however, led him to their 
camp, fed him until the following morning, when 
they took him in safety' to his companions’ (ii. 229). 
They commiserated him because he was helpless 
and hungry, and thus showed their fellowship with 
our common humanity. 

Space forbids more than the barest reference to 
similar acts of kindness and generosity, as to 
Buckley, who lived for over thirty vears with the 
Victoria natives ; to the shipuTecked Murrell, who 
lived with the Queensland people for seventeen 

S and was treated by them ivith extraordinary 
ess ; to Thomas Pamphlet and to King, who 
had the same experience when entirely at the 
mercy of the Cooper’s Creek tribe. A tragic in- 
stance is mentioned of a native who lost his life 
through his attempt to rescue a oliild from the 
enemy. But the love of offspring is so general 
that it needs no illustration, and the conclusion 
may be confidently accepted that 
•the Australian native is kind to little children, affectionate and 
Jaithful to n chosen companion ; shoivs exceeding great respect 
to aged persons, and willingly ministers to their wants : he has 
great love very often for a favourite wife ; he is hospitable, and 
he can be generous under very trying dreumstanoes ’ 0- 25)- 
Of the Papuans, with whom m^ here be in- 
cluded toth the Melanesians and Polynesians, it 
must suffice to state, on the high authority of the 
Bussian traveller Miklukho-Maclay, that when 
well treated they are very kind. Their love of 
music and the dance bespeaks a sociable disposition 
which is itself akin to the altruistic sense. 

In Europe fresh light is being constantly shed 
on the social relations that must have prevailed 
during the Stone Ages. Here the chief centre of 
human activities appears to have been France, and 
it is natural to find that the French archteologists 
are continuing the study of Palmolithio and Neo- 
lithic times so brilliantly begun by Boucher de 
Perthes and his immediate successors. The collec- 
tions of the indefatigable M. Ed. Piette, late Presi- 
dent of the French Prehistoric Society, have raised 
PaliBO-ethnology to the dignito of a science, and 
shown that the horse, if not other equid®, haJ un- 
doubtedly been tamed by the art-loving cave-men 
of the Dordogne in the Pleistocene epoch. But here 
we are more interested to learn that these cave- 
men were already constituted in organized commun- 
ities on the mutual-aid principle. They formed 
social groups in the Lourdes, Mas d’Azil, and other 
spacious caves, whose contents reveal steady pro- 
gress in culture from period to period — animals 
harnessed and slaughtered for food, the hearth 
(showing a knowledge of fire), conventional carv- 
ings, ‘ le symbole saerd, en realitd le premier rudi- 
ment d'dcriture,' and so on {U Anthropologic, Jan.- 
April, 1906). (iJlearly these Dordogne troglodytes 
were sociable, and we have now learnt that 
sociability is inseparable from solidarity and the 
altruistic sentiment — an attribute of humanity 
itself 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Biblical).— I. In 
OT. — While we have in the Book of Genesis not 
infre(juent reference to hospitality, we have no 
mention of alms either asked for or received. The 
first mention of any form of relief is to be found 
in that partof Exodus which is known as ‘ the Book 
of the Covenant,’ which is certainly very ancient, 
MTitten, as Driver remarks, for a people in a simple 
and primitive stage of agricultural life. In this it 
is enjoined that the produce of the Sabbatical year, 
during which the land is to lie fallow, is to be 
reserved, ‘ that the poor of thy people may eat ’ (Ex 
23''). The next notice occurs in Lv 23^— a part 
regarded by most critics as also ancient, belong- 
ing to what has been described as ‘The Law of 
Holiness’ — and prorides that, when the Israelites 
reap the harvest of their land, they shall not reap 
the comers of their fields, neither shall they gather 
the gleaning of their harvest, but shall leave them 
for the poor and the stranger (see also 19'°). In a 
later chapter there are various provisions made as 
to the help which a poorer member of a family is 
to receive from its better-to-do members: his 
possessions which he has sold are to be redeemed ; 
if he has become incapable of work, he is to be 
supported; if he has sold himself into slaven', 
he may and should be redeemed {25'°®'*®-*'‘'-), 
Deuteronomy represents a still later development 
in the history of Hebrew legislation. By many it 
is regarded as dating in its present form from the 
reign of Josiah and the re-finding of the Law. Any 
way, the legislation relating to the relief of the 
poor and destitute is much more precise and fuB 
than any we have yet met with. In oh. 15 it is 
enacted that in the seventh or Sabbatical year, 
every creditor shall release, i.c. remit, everything 
that he has lent to his neighbour; he is not te 
exact repayment either of his brother or of his 
neighbour ‘ because the Lord’s release has been pro- 
claimed.’ There will not, it is promised, if God’s 
commandments are obsen'ed, be many poor in the 
land ; but, inasmuch ns the poor will never cease 
out of the land, the wealthy man is not to grudge 
liis poor brother the help he needs, even though 
the year of release be close at hand, but it is Goa’s 
command that he open his hand unto his brother, 
to the needy and the poor that are in the land 
(Dt 15®‘"), In the Book of Job, in the Psalms, and 
throughout many of the Prophetical books the 
position assigned to the poor, and the obligation of 
the rich and powerful towards them, are more 
difficult to make out, for the word 'ani, ‘ poor,’ is 
employed in a diflerent sense from that which we 
have been hitherto considering, and at times an- 
other word, 'attdw, is used, denoting not so much 
tiioso who are needy, as those who are meek and 
humble and gentle. It is the oppression of such 
by the great and powerful which prophet, palmist, 
and preacher alike deprecate (see art. ‘Poor’ in 
Hastings’ DB iv. 20). But, while this is so, the 
humble would be for the most p.art_ actually poor 
also ; and the earnestness with which considera- 
tion and care for them are enforced in these books 
does show an ever-increasing regard for the ‘ poor ’ ; 


and one cannot doubt the anxiety alike of psalmist 
and prophet to redress their uTongs and to make 
their lot more endurable than it then too often 
was. In the earlier days of the monarchy, whUe 
we hear, indeed, of rich and poor, wealthy and 
needy, the complaint of the poor can scarcely 
make itself heard, and appears seldom in the 
Historical books dealing with this period; but 
uith the advent of the prophets this ceases to bo 
tbe case, and almost all the Prophetical books ring 
with denunciations of the oppression of the poor 
by the powerful, and of the erils which the tyranny 
and wrong-doing of the rich impose upon them [e.g. 
Am 2^ ' 8°, Is 3''- 10° 32'). But for the cure of 
this state of things the prophets looked to the 
establishment of a righteous rule, the sway of a Just 
and benevolent king, rather than to any system of 
private charity or almsgiving. They recognized 
I keenly the evils from which the poor sull'ered, but 
! invoked legislation or improved social conditions 
rather than individual generosity to effect a 
remedy. 

Something of the same kind may be said of the 
references to the poor in the Book of Job. Their 
tyrannical conduct towards the poor is one of the 
charges which Job most constantly brings against 
the prosperous rich ; the oppression of tliose who 
were humble and meek, and so poor in that sense, 
is one of the main causes that make the pros- 
perity of the wicked so difficult and grievous 
a problem to him ; on the other hand, he regards 
the consideration and assistance he had himself 
ever extended to those who were in need or want 
— to the widow, the fatherless, the naked, the 
afflicted — as one of the chief claims he had upon 
God for better treatment at His hand (Job 31'°*°’). 
In such a passage as this wo get a distinct recog- 
nition of almsgiving as a duty, and also of the 
esteem in which, when this book was mitten, it was 
already beginning to be held. Very similar to this 
passage are many in the Book of Proverbs. On 
the one hand, the poor are regarded as liable to be 
oppressed and ill-treated by the powerful and pros- 
perous, but os persons also on worn, as compared 
■vrith the powerful, the blessing of (jod rests ; on 
the other hand, there is a growing consciousness 
throughout these writings that the relief of the 
needy, the succour of the oppressed, is an act 
meritorious in itself, acceptable to God, bringing 
doivn upon the performer of it both the favour of 
God and the praise of men (Pr 14°°- ^ 21*° 28°), 

It is to be observed in this connexion that there 
had grown up in the LXX version of these books 
a specific word i\vT]fio(rivr] (the origin, of course, of 
the word ‘ alms ’) denoting at once the jpitifulness 
and kindly feeling from which almsgiving should 
soring, and the acts of mercy and kindness m which 
tliat feeling expresses itself. The emergence of 
this word is itself an important testimony to the 
increasing value which was set alike upon the 
feeling and the acts to which it gave rise (see 
Hastings’ DB i. 67). The remnant who returned 
from the Captivity seem not to have been for tbe 
most part wealthy men ; there was consennently 
much poverty among those who settled in Palestine, 
and Nehemiah complains of the hardships the poor 
suffered from the mortgages which they were com- 
pelled to make of their propertiesj and from the 
slavery they had to incur in their own persons 
or in those of their children, when they found 
themselves unable to meet the debts they had 
contracted (Neh 5''*°). The result was that in the 
centuries that follow the return from the Captivity, 
almsgiving fills a larger and cver_ larger part 
among the religious observances wliich were en- 
couraged or commanded. In all the_ Books of the 
Apocrj'pha, but particularly in Tobit and Sinich, 
it is much insisted upon ns a duty, as a mcriton- 
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ons act, and as an atonement for sin (To 12®-'® 
14®- ", Sir S’® 7'® 16'‘ 31" 40"). In the Talmud it 
holds even a higher place, being often identified with 
the whole of righteousness,' and being regarded as 
the sum and summit of excellence. It was the 
reputation which came thus to he attached to it as 
the very highest of all the virtues that caused it to 
be practised for those purposes of ostentation and 
self glorification which our Lord in the Sermon on 
the Mount so severely condemns (Mt 6'-’). See, 
further, art. Charity (Jewish). 

2 . In NT and the Apostolic Church. — Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in His 
teaching^ enforces, at least as earnestly as the 
Jewish Rahhis, the duty of almsgiving. It is 
assumed that His followers are to do alms, only 
their almsgiving must he done out of pure charity 
(Christians seeking to he perfect even as then: 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect), not from 
any desire for display, or praise, or self-aggrandize- 
ment (Mt 6'“'-). In the parallel sermon recorded in 
Lk. the injunctions are even more numerous and 
egress : ‘ Give, and it shall he given unto you’ ; 
‘ (Hve to every one that asketh thee ; and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not again ’ ; 
* Love your enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never uespairing ; and your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall he sons of the Most High : for he 
is kind to the unthankful and evil’ (Lk fi®®-*®). 
That which He enjoined He promoted also by 
His example, spending much of the time of His 
public minist^ in alleviating the ills from which 
men suffer, going about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the de^, because God was 
with Him (Ac 10”). 

Yet we must not think of Christ as a weak 
philanthropist. Just as He tells men in their own 
case that they are to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and that all other things 
shall he added unto them, so in helping others. He 
would have His followers show more regard to the 
care of the souls of their fellow-men than to the 
relief of their bodies ; and He Himself, in effecting 
cures or giving aid, seeks not the immediate relief, 
hut the mtimate improvement of those whom He 
assists. There is another point which it is neces- 
sary to hear in mind, viz. that the ground on which 
our Lord bases the duty of mutual help among 
Christians is the relation in which all men stand 
to God and to Himself; this at once constitutes 
them brethren; and inasmuch as all are ideally 
members of a society which is pervaded by a 
common spirit, all are hound in virtue of that 
membership to help one another. ‘ Bear ye,’ says 
St. Paul, in the spirit of the Master, ‘ one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ’ (Gal 6®). 
But it is obvious that, in so far as benevolence and 
almsgiving are prompted by such a motive and 
inspired by such an ideal, boasting or display of 
any kind would he out of the question. 

Let us turn next to consider now the teaching of 
Christ and His example took eflect in the conduct 
and teaching of His earliest disciples. The im- 
mediate result of the outpouring of the Spirit 
which took place on the day of Pentecost was the 
establishment of a voluntary self-imposed system of 
communism, the richer members of the community 
contributing all, or almost all, their goods to 
relieve the necessities of their poorer neighbours 
(Ac "). Not every one, it would seem, sold his 
goods ; those who had not more than enough for 
their own necessities supported themselves ; hut 
those who had a superfluity of possessions sold or 
used them for the common good (d®*- ”). Charity on 
such an heroic scale as that did not, and could not, 
last ; the instance of Ananias and Sapphira shows 
that the spirit which should have prompted it 

1 On the LXX use ot the word ikrtifiocrvnj^ see HDB t 63. 


■was sometimes counterfeited ; and perhaps the evils 
which are sure to result from simporting people in 
idleness q^uickly showed themselves in the Church 
at Jerusalem, as we know from St. Paul’s warnings 
that th^ began to do in other churches as w^ 
(2 Th 3'®“-). But, while the charity of the early days 
was not continued on the same heroic scale when 
the first enthusiasm had passed away, an active, 
practical, unstinted almsgiving continued long to 
be a very marked feature of the Christian churches, 
and ultimately of the Christian Church. The 
brethren, when they extended to St. Paul the 
right hand of fellowship, and recognized that the 
mission of him and Barnabas was to he to the 
Gentiles, added the proviso that thw should 
remember the poor, a proviso which St. Paul him- 
self was anxious to observe (Gal 2'°). Accordingly, 
in order to carry this out, and thereby to knit more 
closely into one community the divided Churches 
of Jews and Gentiles, we find him organizing most 
carefully, both in the churches of hfacedonia and 
in those of Achaia, a coUection and contribution 
of alms of which he was to he himself, though 
accompanied by representatives of the different 
churches, the hearer to the brethren which were at 
Jerusalem (2 Co 8 and 9). The direction which he 
gives (1 Co 16®) for a weekly collection of alms in 
this case seems to have been the origfin of a custom 
which was largelyfollowedin the diflerent churches, 
and has continued in force to onr own day. 

Nor was the need of almsgiving and of showing 
pity to the poor less insisted on by the rest of the 
Apostolic College than it was by St. Paul. Not 
only does St. James denounce in strong terms the 
oppression of the poor by the rich (Ja 6'-® 2*), but 
he sums up the whole of religious service in these 
words ; ‘ Pure religion and nndefiled before onr (Sod 
and Father is this. To visit the father) ess and -widows 
in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world ’ ( I”). The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (13'*) concludes his practical advice 
to those whom he addresses -with these words : ‘ To 
do good and to distribute forget not : for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.’ Lastly, St. John 
puts the duty in the clearest light, connecting 
most closely the service of man with its originating 
motive in the love of God: * "Whoso hath the 
world’s goods,’ he says (1 Jn 3"), ‘ and heholdeth his 
brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him T’ 
We see then how in the teaching of our Lord 
Himself and of His immediate followers almsgiving, 
or the relief of the poor, was recognized as one of 
the primary duties of the Christian life, one which 
grows immediately out of the relations in which 
men stand through Christ to God, which is the 
immediate result and outcome of the recognition 
of that relation. See, further, art. CHARiry 
(Christian). 

Litiiutcks. — Ecee HomoU, London, 1873; C. F. Rogrers, 
Charitable Relief, London, 1804 ; E. Hatch, The Organization 
of the Early Christian Churches (Damp. Lect.), London, 1831 ; 
J. Martinean, Hours of Thought, London, new ed. 1890, vol. 
li. p. 251 ; Phillips Brooks, The Candle of the Lord, London, 
1881, p. 336 : B. F. WestcottjTAe Incarnation and Common 
Life, London, 1893, p. 195; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas 
and Ideals, London, 1909, p. 226 ; O. Cone, Rich and Foot in 
the ST, London, 1902. -(V. A. SPOONER. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Buddhist).— The 
early Buddhists adopted Indian views on this sub- 
ject, which forms no part of the teaching peculiar 
to themselves. Almsgiiing (danot) is not mentioned 
in the Eightfold Path, or in the Five Precepts for 
laymen. M’hen the author or editor of the Dham- 
vuzpada made that anthology of verses on each 
of twenty-six subjects important in Buddhism, 
dana was not one of them. But dana occurs in 
several passages of the older books. It is one of 
the really lucky things (all ethical, Sutia Wipdta, 
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263). The five right -ways of giving are to give in 
faith, to give carefullj', to give quickly, to rive 
firmlj’, ana to gi'^e so as not to injure oneself or 
the other (AitguUara, iii. 172). Another set of fi-ve 
are to gi'^e carefully, thoughtfully, u-ith one’s own 
hand, not a thing discarded, and -with the hope that 
the donee will come again (i6. ). The theory is that 
the merit of a gift grows in proportion with the 
merit of the donee (Ahguttara, i. 162 ; Dhamma- 
pada, 357-9). As Buddhology began its fatal course, 
ddna was made one of the paramitas (not found 
in the older books), that is, of the qualities In 
which a Buddha must, in previous births, have 
erfected himself. It is in tiiis connexion that we 
ave the well-knomi stories of the extremes of 
almsgi'ung, such as that of King Sivi who gave 
away his eyes, and of Vessantara who gave away 
not only his kingdom, but all that he possessed, 
and even his wife and children. These legends, 
both of which have a happy ending, are most 
popular among the Buddhist peasantry. The 
ethics of the Vessantara story, which is much 
open to doubt, is discussed in the Milinda (ii. 
114-132 of Bhys Davids’ tr.). The same book tells 
of ten gifts which must never be ri'’en — intoxi- 
cating drinks, weapons, poisons, and so on. But 
best rift of all is the gift of dharma, which may be 
roughly translated, in this connexion, by ‘ truth ’ 
(Dhaniviapada, 354), and the Five Great Gifts are 
the five dirisions of one’s own virtuous life (Katha 
Vatt/irt, 7. 4) regarded, from a similar point of view, 
as gifts to others. T. W, Ehys Davids. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Christian).—!. 
Early period.— The first period begins with the 
epoch of the Flavian emperors. Up to that time 
overty was not wide-spread in the Empire, 
ut after that date conditions changed for the 
worse. The yeoman disappeared before the en- 
croachments of the latifundia, or large country 
estates. His place was taken by slaves, and those 
who had formerly been free labourers drifted into 
the idle mobs of the towns. At the same time the 
pomp and, therefore, the costliness of the Imperial 
court were increasing, and taxation was becoming 
proportionately heavier. This combination of 
causes produced a poverty with which the early 
Church was bound to deal. In the methods 
adopted it is possible to trace a clear development 
from simple congregational relief to a more com- 
plex system in which the management of_ the 
funds set apart for cliarifable ends was centralized, 
and relief was officially administered in institu- 
tions built for the purpose. The transition from 
tlie one to the other was made in the 4th centuiy. 
The official recoraition then accorded to Chris- 
tianity at once mlowcd a far greater freedom to 
organize than had hitherto been possible, and this 
was felt in the department of charity as else- 
where. 

During the first three centuries there were two 
methods in vogue in the Church by which alms 
were collected for the use of the poor. One of 
these was an imitation of the monthly collection 
allowed by law to the recognized collegia in the 
Roman Empire. A chest (area) was kept in the 
church, and into this every member was expected 
to put a contribution at least monthly ; the 
amount was left to the conscience of the ^ver 
(Tert. Apol. 39). These ofTerings were expended 
on the relief of the poor, provision of funeral ex- 
penses, education of boys and gi^ls* 
of shipwrecked mariners, and of such ns were in 
prison or committed to the mines for the cause of 
Christ, Besides this area there were also the col- 
lections at the Eucharist, which were called obla- 
tions. At first composed of all kinds of natural 
products, they were later confined to bread and 


ivine. \Vlien enough had been taken to supply 
the sacred elements needed for the celebration, 
the rest was distributed among the poor. It is 
probable that money was also offered at the same 
service. Justin (Apol. i. 67) speaks of money 
deposited udth the ‘president’ for purposes of 
relief. Besides these sources there were other 
offerings, conspicuous among which were gifts 
from rich men, e.g. Cyprian. As yet all such gifts 
were voluntary, the only exception to this being 
the law of firstfruits, which had already received 
recognition at the period of the Didache (c, 13). 
Tithes, although mentioned with commendation 
by Cyprian (de Unit, 26) and Origen (Eom, in 
Nnm. xi. 1), were not yet required by a fixed law 
of the Church. 

The distribution of these oblations and alms 
was entrusted to deacons. It Avas their duty to 
make diligent search for those w’ho Avere in afflic- 
tion or need, and report their names to the Bishop. 
A list of such names Avas kept, called the matri- 
cula. The independence of tne deacons in allot- 
ting relief was limited and made strictly sub- 
ordinate to the judgment of the Bishoj) [Const. 
Apost. ii. 31, 32, 34). When it Avas necessary to 
carry relief to women, recourse was had to the 
ministry of Avidows or deaconesses. These tAvo 
classes are not to be confused. For the first three 
centuries the Avork was performed by AA-idoAV's. 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in the East, deacon- 
esses began to replace the Avidows, but this ex- 
aiMle AA’as not folloAA’ed in the West. 

The effects of the liberality of this period Avoro 
far-reaching, and touched many classes. Fore- 
most among those who received support were the 
Avidows and orphans. Then came the sick and 
disabled. It was also the duty of the deacons 
to visit any of the brethren who Avere cast into 
prison and to minister to their necessities — a task 
sometimes involving danger. To these charitable 
offices must be added the burial of those AA-ho left 
no means for the purpose, and also the care of 
slaves, and the duty of shoAving hoMitality to 
Christians on a journey. Lastly, the Didache has 
revealed to us the fact that it was held to be one 
of the offices of the Church to provide AA-ork for 
those of its members who lacked it (c. 12). 

The ethical aspect of almsgiA-ing during this 
period Avas characterized by simplicity. The mo- 
tive which inspired its charity was love of one’s 
felloAV-men (cf. e.g. Clem. Alex. Pa;d. iii.). Hpre 
and there AA-e meet the opinion that almsgiving 
AA-as a work of merit Avhich brought spiritual gain 
to the giver ; this appears as early as Tertullian 
(de Monog. 10). But this does not as yet find 
general acceptance. Nor Avere benefactors re- 
quired to look too strictly into the deserts of the 
recipients. Wliile the Didache (c. 1) recommends 
some caution in this matter, Clem. Alex, forbids 
any very close scrutiny. Such differentiation ns 
Avas exercised concerned the source rather than 
the destination of a rift, CJontributions Avero not 
accepted from tainted sources. Marcion brought 
200,000 sesterces into the Church, but it was re- 
turned Avhen he fell into heresy, 

■yVitb the middle of the 4th cent, we enter upon 
the second part of the early period. Simultane- 
ously the need of charity and the means of sup- 
plying it AA-ere greatly increased. The larger need 
arose through the changing circumstances of the 
Empire. Court luxury and the pressure of ex- 
ternal foes demanded a constant tp-owth of t^a- 
tion, which resulted in wide-spread distress. The 
sermons of the great preachers of the period are 
full of CA'idence for this (Greg. Nyss. de Pavp, 
Amand. Orat ii-; Chrysost. Strmo de Dleemos.). 

A typical instance may bo found in the Church at 
Antioch, where, of 100,000 Christians, Cbryeostom 
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reckoned that 10,000 were very poor (flbm. in 
Matt. Ixvi. 3). 

To cope with such extraordinary necessity it 
was no longer enough to trust to individual bene- 
volence, and the Church had to organize a regular 
system of relief on a scale much larger than any- 
thing hitherto attempted. The earlier congre- 
gational method was now replaced by one which 
may be called diocesan. All the churches of one 
city, and also those of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, were subordinated to the Bishop of the city 
for this as for other purposes. Now that Chris- 
tianity was allowed by the State, there was no 
lack of resources. Gifts of all kinds flowed in 
abundantly, and a permission first granted by 
Constantine to make bequests to the Church 
allowed the dead as well as the living to be con- 
tributors. Also, as this period advanced, the 
duty of paying tithes came more and more into 
prominence, until at the Synod of Macon in 583 it 
was embodied in a rule binding on all Christians. 

The relief of the poor was no longer effected by 
each conOTegation acting for itself through its 
deacons, hut by the Bishop, either in person or 
through his steward. He worked upon the prin- 
ciple that the poor had a primary claim upon the 
property of the Church — a rule which received 
formal recognition in the law that Church revenues 
should be divided into four parts, of which one at 
least should be devoted to almsgiving. This rule 
was especially insisted upon by Gregory the Great 
{Epj). ui. 11, IV. 42), whose management of Church 
estates is well illustrated by his preparations for 
the conversion of England, for which he drew 
upon the patrimonium of the Church in Gaul {see 
his letters collected in Mason’s The Mission of St. 
Augustine, 1897). Every Bishop was expected to 
give freely of his revenues for the relief of the poor, 
and, though there were some exceptions, yet, as a 
whole, the episcopate lived up to this expectation. 
Chrysostom, e.g., supported as many as 7000 per- 
sons, and Ambrose was noted for his liberality to 
the needy. Although in theory this charity was 
not bestowed on the unworthy (Basil, Ep. 160 ; 
Ambrose, de Offic. ii. 16), in practice there was 
but little discernment, and the general view was 
that expressed by Greg. Naz. [Orat. 19), when he 
declared that it was better to err by giving to the 
undeserving than by failing to give to the de- 
seri’ing. To be deserving it was not even neces- 
sary to be a Christian, for the Emperor Julian 
bears witness that the heathen were included 
among those who received alms from the Church 
(Ep. XXX. 49). The Bishop had in a manner taken 
the place of the old Eoman noble, and distributed 
largess after the same fashion as his prototype — ^a 
comparison which illustrates the change from the 
early days of the Church, when almsgiving was 
exercised by the congregation of a church with 
simplicity and in a sphere which was compara- 
tively limited.^ 

It was in this period^ that Christian benevolence 
began to make provision for the helpless by the 
erection of hospitals, using the name in its widest 
sense. It is doubtful whether this can be carried 
back to the days of Constantine, but that the 
institution was knoivn in the time of Julian is 
clear from that Emperor’s efforts to imitate it 
(Soz. V. 16). Refuges were established for the 
sick, the poor, the orphans, the aged— in a word, 
for all who were unable to help themselves. They 
were supported either from the general revenues 
of the Church or W benefactions specially made 
for the purpose. Eor a time the State also gave 
-ome as^tance, but eventually the task of main- 
taining the hospitals was left entirely to the 
Church. At first these institutions were under 
the direct control of the Bishop, and he super- 


vised those who served in them, called in the East 
the paraholani. But, as time advanced, they 
became independent, and those who ministered in 
them received a clerical status and a common rule 
— a change which foreshadowed the coming of the 
Hospitallers of the Middle Ages. 

But it was not only in the outward forms of the 
distribution of alms that this era witnessed a 
transition ; there were also developments in doc- 
trine which powerfully aflected the theory of alms- 
giving. These displayed themselves in the view 
taken of the origin of private property, and in the 
increasing tendency to regard almsgiving as a 
good work which earns merit in the sight of God. 
The possession of private property was frequently 
alluded to by the Fathers as a perversion of God*s 
law. A typical instance of this is found in Am- 
brose, when he says, ‘ Natura jus commune gene- 
ravit, usurpatio fecit privatum ’ (rfe Off. i. 28). 
Similar statements are found in Basil (Horn. xii. 
18), Jerome (Ep. ad Helvidium), and Chrysostom. 
But it is clear from history and from other Pat- 
ristic passages that this opinion was not carried 
to the lorical conclusion, which would have been 
the prohibition of all holding of private property. 
Just as in the earlier days the declaration of the 
Didache, oin ipcTs tSta elvoi (c. 1), and Tertnllian’s 
rhetorical flourish (Apol. 39), ‘ omnia indiscreta 
apud nos, prieter uxores,’ must be read in the 
light of the Quis Dives salvetur of Clement — 
where the misuse, but not the mere possession, of 
wealth is condemned — so now, whatever the ab- 
stract theory, it was allowed that wealth might be 
held without sin so long as the claims of the poor 
were remembered (e.g. Augustine, Sermo 60, § 7). 
Community of goods was not demanded as a 
matter of obligation for the ordinary Christian. 
For him was now laid down the distinction be- 
tween necessary and superfluous goods, accom- 
panied by the direction to give alms freely of the 
second class. This division, implying, as it did, 
that no claim for almsgiving could be made except 
on superfluities, was productive in later ages of 
results ethically vicious. Sidgwick (Hist. ofEthica, 
1886, iii. sec. 4) compares the attitude of Chm- 
tian leaders of this period towards property with 
their attitude towards slavery. Neither property 
nor slavery was accepted as compatible with an 
ideal condition of society, but both were looked 
upon as unavoidable accompaniments of society as 
it then was. The practical effect of this was that 
those who avoided the possession of wealth by 
lavish bestowal of their substance in almsgiving 
were accounted to have chosen the higher life, 
and this was in itself a powerful incentive to 
charity. 

This point of view was reinforced by the de- 
velopment of a doctrine which had already ap- 
peared in earlier days, but did not bear its full 
fruit until this epoch. Polycarp (Ep. 10) had 
written that almsgiving frees from death, quoting 
Tobit 12*. Hennas (Simil. ii.) teaches that alms- 
giving procures reward from God by reason of the 
prayers of the grateful recipients. Origen de- 
veloped this theo^, and Cyprian still further 
emphasized it in his de Opere et Elecmosynis (see 
Benson’s Cyprian, 1897, ch. v.). He asserts that 
almsgiving can bring renewed cleansing to souls 
which have lost their baptismal purity (2), can make 
prayers efiBcacious, and free souls from death (6). 
This doctrine, when combined with that of Ter- 
tullian on the satisfaction rendered to God by 
penance (de Peenit.), accounts for the views preva- 
lent in the_4th and foUoiring centuries. Chiy- 
sostom praises the _ presence of beggars at the 
church door as giving an opportunity to those 
entering to cleanse their consciences nom minor 
faults by almsgiving (Horn, in S Tim.). Ambrose 
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reckons almsgiving as a ‘ second bath of the sonl ’ 
(Sermo de Eleemos. SO). Ang^istine also teaches its 
efficacy for obtaining forgi%'eness for light ofiences 
(dt Fiat tt Oper. 26). With this Father comes in 
the addition -which was to mean so ranch in later 
days, namely, the belief that almsgiving conld 
atone for the sins of the departed as well as for 
those of the living. In the Enchiridion (110) he 
places the bestowal of alms side by side ■\vith the 
offering of the Eucharist for this purpose. But 
in treating of this subject he is careful to limit 
the efficacy of charity to those whose lives were 
acceptable to God. It availed nothing for living 
or dead who were of evil reputation. But, how- 
ever carefully Augustine and his contemporaries 
might guard this doctrine, it is obvious that here 
was the germ of later abuses. As the belief in 
Purmtory grew, it became part of the common 
creed that almsgiving would secure large abate- 
ment of the torments awaiting men in that state ; 
and, on the epitaphs of the period, charity is now 
recorded in connexion with the redcmptio animi. 
From this it is but a step to the system of the 
Middle Ages. 

2 . Mediaeval period. — ^The history of almsgiving 
during this Mnod is distinguished by two char- 
acteristics. The Church was the only channel of 
charity ; secular government did not undertake 
to supply the needy or to succour the distressed, 
but left the task to ecclesiastical organizations. 
This was the first mark of this epoch. The second 
was the total lack of any attempt to co-ordinate 
the actirities of the various agencies by which 
alms were distributed. The ecclesiastical bodies 
and monastic orders received and gave help with- 
out any re^ird to the possibility that others 
might be doing the same work among the same 
people. This was even more true of the Continent 
than of England, for the parochial system, which 
took firm root in England and did in some measure 
serve as a local centre for charitable work, was 
not a practical factor in the Church life of the 
Continent. 

That this lack of organization was not felt to be 
an evil was largely due to the tendency prevalent 
throughout this period to regard almsgiving solely 
from the standpoint of the giver. The chief object 
of charity was to secure eternal life for the be- 
stowcr, and it mattered little who might be the 
recijiient. There are, no doubt, -writers who re- 
membered that charity must retain as its chief 
objects the gloria Del and vtilitas prozimi (St. 
Bernard, Trac. dt Mor. et Off. Episc. 3), but they 
are the exception. The habit of looking at an 
alms solely ns a passport to salvation grew so 
steadily, that although Thomas Aquinas still 
treats of ‘ eleemosyna ^ under ‘ charitas,’ by later 
doctors it is transferred to ‘poenitentia,’ where it 
stands as one of the three elements of ‘ satisfnetio.’ 

In the Sttmma of Aquinas (ii. 2, qumst. 66) the 
opinion of Ambrose on the question of private pro- 
perty is taken up and developed. It is declared to 
DO unlawful to regard anything as a private pos- 
session quoad usum, but lawful to do so quoad 
potestatem procurandi ft dispensandi ; that is, a 
man may not so appropriate wwilth as to prohibit 
others from asserting any claim upon it. _ Pro- 
perty may become an impedimentum ehariiatis, 
or even, as later -writers put it, incendii inftmalis 
matcries. Poverty is the higher state, and the 
beggar is more meritorious than the rich man. 
Tlieso statements are the complement of the de- 
tailed treatment of almsgiving given previously in 
ii. 2, qn<T?st. 32 of the Summa. ‘ Eleemosyna ’ is 
there dirided into the two classCT, corpomlis and 
tpiril units. There are seven species in each class, 
expressed in the linas, ‘ Visito, poto, cibo, redimo, 
tego, colligo, condo, Cansvlc, castiga, solare, re- 


mitte, fer, ora,’ the seventh spiritual alms being 
teaching, -w-hich is included in ‘ consule.’ Elet' 
mosyna spiritualis is adjudged superior to cor- 
poralis, for the characteristic reason that it brings 
greater reward to the bestower. Tlio extent of 
the obligation to bestow alms is decided by refer- 
ence to the capacity of the giver and the need of 
the recipient. The goods of the almsgiver are dis- 
tingrushed as supporting either his life {vita), his 
position (^<nriM), or his appearance in the eyes of 
the world {decentia), and in each of these divisions 
there are some things which are superjlua and 
others which are nectssaria. Similarly, the need 
of the recipient may be either extrema, gravis, or 
only communis. To refuse stiperjlua decentia or 
status to any one in extreme or grave necessity is 
a mortal sin, but outside these limits almsgiving 
is a counsel to bo followed rather than a command 
to be obeyed under jpain of penalty. 

In estimating this teaching, the lawlessness of 
the age to -which it was addressed must be taken 
into consideration. Definite and detailed com- 
mands alone secured attention. Nevertheless, 
such minute rules were mechanical, and opened 
the way to the danger of evasion which awaits all 
such systems. It was only requisite for a man to 
maintain that all his possessions were nectssaria, 
to escape altogether from the obligations of charity. 
This perversion actually took place, and it became 
needful in later times to anathematize the opinion 
that not even of kings could it be said that any of 
their wealth was superfluous. 

In the practical recognition of almsgiving the 
earlier part of this period was conspicuous, but the 
later part, although by no means lacking in the 
virtue, showed distinct signs of deterioration. Of 
the institutional methods of exercising charity, 
the most prominent may be noted under the 
following heads : — 

(1) Monasteries. — Among the ideals of early 
monosticism a high place was assigned to self- 
denial, which threw worldly possessions into the 
common stock to be used for the glory of God in 
the service of men. From the money so gathered 
the poor were relieved, the sick supplied with food 
and medicine, schools erected for children, and 
hospitality provided for travellers. This charity 
was guided oy the wisdom which could alone make 
it truly effective. It was administered by a special 
official, the almoner, and ho was bidden to select 
carefully the recipients of his alms, to spare the 
feelings of those who had seen better days, to 
visit the sick, and to give no relief permanently 
without consulting the head of the monastoty (see, 
e.g., the Augustinian rule in Observances %n Use 
at the Augustinian Priory at Barnwell, ed. J. W. 
Clark, 1897). The most remarkable expression of 
this spirit was that which appeared in the lives 
of St. Francis of Assisi and his followers. To the 
eaint wlio saw no merit in the sa-ving liabits of the 
ant {Sayings of Brother Giles, ch. -v'ii.) the highest 
ideal was an absolute poverty, which loft perfect 
freedom to minister to others. Amoim the many 
charitable exploits of the Franciscan Order, men- 
tion must be made of the establishment of the 
nwnts depittt, lending-houses which were founded 
to advance loans, either without interest, or at a 
very low rate, to poor people who otherwise would 
have been the victims of Jewish usury (Grotc, 
Hist, of Greece, 1846-50, pt. ii. ch. xi. Apn.). 

As tne centuries advanced, decay attacked^ lioth 
elements of the earlier monastic rule. Charitable 
deeds were supported not from the common fund, 
but by donations granted for the special purpose, 
and no trouble was any longer taken to discern 
between worthy and unworthy among the ap- 
plicants. Hospitality decreased, and the right to 
entertain travellers was let out to neighlxmnng 
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innkeepers (c.g. at Glastonbury). By the time of 
the Reformation these defects had deprived mon- 
astic charity of much of its virtue. While the 
monks, no doubt, assisted many who deserved 
their help, they also demoralized many more by 
the indiscriminate bestowal of doles. 

(2) Sospitals. — These foundations, which were 
exceedinpy numerous, although governed by the 
Knights Hospitallers, were of a religious char- 
acter, the rule of the Augustinians being usually 
observed within their walls. The black cloak of 
this Order is still worn, e.g., by the bedesmen of 
St. Cross. From their original connexion they 
were sometimes known as ‘ Commanderies,’ of 
which a typical instance is to be seen in the still 
existing Commandery at Worcester. In such 
honses travellers were entertained, and a refuge 
provided for the sick and infirm. To this might 
be added the relief of the local poor. (For a 
magnificent example of this see the account of St. 
Leonard’s, York, in Cutts’ Parish Priests and Their 
People, 1898, p. 605.) The Hospital was placed 
under the charge of a Master or Warden assisted 
by chaplains or canons, among whose duties was 
the obligation of saying mass for the soul of the 
founder. The decay of these institutions set in 
when they came to be regarded as preferments for 
the support of the clergy, and the greater part of 
their funds was diverted for this purpose. 

(3) Chantries. — These were not, as is commonly 
supposed, established merely to provide masses 
for the souls of the departed. The larger part of 
the income attached to them was frequently as- 
signed to the relief of the poor (see Gasquet, 
Parish Life in Mediceval England, 1906, p. 96). 

(4) fft7as. — Often named after some church or 
patron saint, these societies existed primarily for 
religious purposes, but included in their scope 
many works of charity. Help was given to breth- 
ren in want, or sick, or wrongfully cast into 
prison ; girls were furnished with dowries ; and 
money was found for the funerals of departed 
members. 

(6) The Parish. — In England parochial organiza- 
tion made the relief of the poor one of the special 
objects of care. One-third of the tithe was especi- 
ally reserved for charitable uses, and this was 
augmented by collections in church, and by free- 
will ofierings and bequests bestowed not only by 
the rich, but by all classes of the parishioners. 
It was the duty of the churchwardens to ad- 
minister these funds by making grants or loans 
to worthy applicants. A common method of 
laying out such money was in the purchase of a 
few kine and sheep to form a common parochial 
stock, the young animals and the milk being sold 
and the proceeds devoted to charity. 

Beside these institutional charities must be 
noticed the private exercise of almsgiving, of 
which the obligation was generally aUowed by 
men of substence throughout this period. Among 
the Saxon kings the almoner was ^ready a regular 
member of the court (see story of Oswald in Bede, 
HE iii. _7). The custom of appointing a similar 
official in episcopal households was made a law 
binding on all Bishops by a constitution of Stephen 
Langton. _ At the doors of ecclesiastical and secular 
notables it was common to have a daily distribu- 
tion of doles of money or food carried out on a 
lavish scale. We hear of a Bishop of Ely giving 
warm meat and drink daily to 200 people ; ancb 
as late as the time of Heniy Viii., Thomas Crom- 
well is found showing a hke generosity to the 
multitudes who crowded at his gate. Nor was 
charity confined to men of great estate. Latimer’s 
father, with a farm at £4 a year, was not forgetful 
of it (see First Sermon before King Edward vi.). 
In the supply of such doles a large part was 
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played by testamentary bequests. By the Council 
of Chelsea (816) it was decreed that a tenth of a 
Bishop’s possessions should be given to the poor 
after his death, and this model was widely copied. 
John of Gaunt ordered that his body should not 
be buried for forty days, and that fifty marks 
should be distributed on each of those days, and 
500 on the last day. In such bequests the rule 
of ‘ first come, first served ’ was the only one 
which was followed, with the result that funerals 
were the happy hunting ground of professional 
mendicants. The only qualification needed to ob- 
tain the dole was attendance at the dirge of the 
testator. This instance forms a fitting close to 
our review of the mediajval period ; for, while it 
shows that there was no lack of almsgiving during 
that era, it illustrates also the weaknesses which 
made it so ineffective as a cure for social evils — 
namely, the concentration of attention on the sup- 
posed profit it brought to the bestower, and the 
total neglect of the character of the recipient. 

3. Modern period. — The transition from medite- 
valism to the modem view began on the Continent 
sooner than in England. This was the natural 
result of the peculiarity which marked the course 
of the Reformation in England, where it was first 
political and then religious — an order which was 
reversed on the Continent. While Henry vill. 
and Edward vi. were making it their chief concern 
to effect a permanent breach with Rome, the 
German and Swiss Reformers were developing 
the ethical and religions tenets of the new move- 
ment. It is in Germany that we meet with the 
first direct contradictions of the mediffival prin- 
ciples of charity, shown in three well - defined 
instances. In 1388 at Nuremberg a charitable 
fund was opened, from the management of which 
ecclesiastics were expressly excluded. In 1428 at 
Frankfort a board was established for the relief of 
the poor, and directions were given that they were 
to conduct a strict inquiry into the fitness of ap- 
plicants for help. In 1520, Luther, in his Appeal 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, 
denied the right of mendicancy to be esteemed a 
natural feature of society. The application of 
these principles where the Reformation prevailed 
led to the transference of Church property to 
charitable and public uses. A striking instance 
of this was seen at Zurich, where Zwingli appro- 
priated the monastic funds for educational pur- 
oses, while at the same time he suppressed 
eggars and allowed relief only for the infirm and 
aged. 

In England, on the other ' hand, the immediate 
result of the Reformation was the practical ex- 
tinction of charity for the time being. The relimons 
houses had, however imperfectly, recognized the 
duty of almsgiving ; but when they were dissolved 
the revenues were squandered by the king and his 
worthless courtiers, who seized the estates without 
any sense of the responsibilities attached to them. 
The strongest ■witness to the deplorable results of 
this may be seen in the sermons of Latimer, of 
whose laments a sentence from the sermon On the 
Ploughers is a fair summary : ‘ Charitie is waxed 
colde, none helpeth the scholer, nor yet the pore.’ 
The attempts of historians to controvert this by 
adducing the names of schools fonnded by the early 
Tudorn effect nothing. The sums allotted to sucn 
purposes were a mere drop in the great pillage. 
Tho results of such a ■violent revolution were for a 
time disastrous. It is not fair to say that it created 
the multitude of beggars who now appeared, for 
they were largely the offspring of tho previous 
system of doles, by which (in the words of Fuller) 
‘ the abbeys did but maintain the poor they made.’ 
But tho dissolution of tho religious houses suddenly 
flooded the country with hosts of homeless people 
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before the nation had had time to eet up a Poor 
Law, or private consciences had been trained to 
dispense alms not only with liberality bnt also 
•with ■wisdom. An attempt to remedy this was 
made in 1636, when an Act was passea ordaining 
‘ that no person shall make any common dole, or 
shall give any ready money in auns otherwise than 
to the common gatherings.’ Bnt for the moment 
the country was full of ‘valiant robes’ and 
‘masterless men,’ whoso threats made this enact- 
ment inoperative (see Bosanquet, Aspects of the 
Social Problem, 1896, ch. xiii.). Before the end of 
the reign of Edward vi. a better day began to 
da'wn. Private charity revived, and Individuals 
took up the good works formerly performed by the 
religious bodies, e.g. the building of hospitals and 
the making of roads (cf. G. Herbert, Thanksgiving, 
Tie build a spittle, or mend common wayes*). 
In 1551 a legal distinction was draivn between the 
‘rogues’ and ‘those who are poor in very deed’ 
(see Fowle, Poor LavP, 1893, ch. iii.), for whose 
support a weekly collection was ordered to be 
made in every church. From this time forward 
the public relief of the poor belongs to the story 
of charity organization, and all that remains for 
the purposes of this article is to record some ex- 
positions of the principles which have been held to 
underlie almsgiidng by private indivuduals. 

An examination of typical opinions shows that 
men have only slowly learned to consider alms- 
giiung from the point of •view of the recipient, 
^though it may not be in the medisaval terms, 
yet there is always a tendency to give too much 
prominence to the consequences to the giver. The 
Homilies of Edward VI. and Elizabeth Ulustrate 
this. In the First Book almsgiving is treated 
under ‘ Good Works,’ and it is proved that ■without 
faith it is of no effect, that is, to the bestower. In 
the Second Book, containing a special discourse on 
almsgiving, we are still confronted ■with the same 
point of view. Alms are to bo given ns pleasing to 
God, deserving of merit, and productive, through 
God’s approval, of prosperity in this world. This 
one-sided theory received a notable correction in 
the ■writings of Jeremy Taylor. In Holy Living 
(ch. iv. sec. 8) we reach the more balanced con- 
sideration which includes both sides. The nlms- 

f iver is to acquire a ‘ true sense of the calamity of 
is brother,’ and those in want are to receive in 
proportion to their need. No alms are to be given 
to ■vicious persons if such help might enable them 
to continue in their sin. Among the persuasives 
to almsgiving, the love of God and the example of 
Christ are the most effectual. Taylor thus marks 
a great advance towards the recovery of the primi- 
tive doctrine which based charity on the debt of 
the Christian to his Lord, and the right of the 
needy to ask help. That his teaching was not 
universally accepted is evident from the pages of 
another famous nook, the Serious Call of William 
Law. In ch. viii. the portrait of the ■virtuous life 
of iliranda is completed by a reference to her 
method of dispensing charity. While her motive 
is the reflexion that the poor are as dear to God as 
she is herself, she declines to regulate her gifts by 
any consideration of the deserts of the re^ients. 
After quoting the text that God makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, Law proceeds ; 

‘ This plainly teaches us that the merit of persons 
is to be no rule of our charity.’ It is known that 
he put this principle into practice at King’s Cliffe 
■with disastrous results. The only instance in 
which such a disregard of the character of the 
recipients could be condoned was in the case of 
those in prison. The barbarity of the age, as 
John Howard afterwards discovered, left these 
poor creatures dependent on private almsgiving 
lor many of the necessaries of life, and their i 


relief was a duty frequently undertaken bv the 
charitable. 

This survey of theories of almsgiving points to 
the conclusion that the true law for it will be 
found in the gathering up and harmonizing of the 
teachings of the past. With Ambrose the Christian 
regards property as a trust, not as an absolute 
possession. With Thomas he learns that much can 
be saved for charitable uses by a strict discernment 
between the neccssaria and superjlua among his 
needs. To this he adds from Jeremy Taylor the 
motive which differentiates Christian chanty from 
mere benevolence — the sense of a debt owed to the 
Sa^vionr. This corrects the mediieval mistake ; for 
almsgiring is seen to bo not a way of earning 
redemption, bnt a natural activity of men already 
redeemed. The modern contribution seems to lie 
in taking np and developing the spasmodic attempts 
of former a^s to consider the recipient ns well as 
the giver. The closer study of tlie example of 
Christ in the Gospels has sho^wn that true charity 
must make its first aim the permanent raising of 
character. This at once depnves of any title to bo 
called charitable all easy bestowal of doles which 
rests on no knowledge of the recipients. True 
charity demands careful study of character and 
personal history, and patience to follow through 
any effort to help until some lasting result has been 
produced. The emphasizing of this side of the 
question is the peculiar achievement of our o^wn 
time in this sphere (cf. C. F. Eogers, Charitable 
Belief, 1904, ch. i. ; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question, 1901, ch. v.). 

IiiTSRATTOn.— Besides the books mentioned In the srUelo, t*« 
Uhlhorn, Die eJiristtiche Inebestdtigkeit^, 1805 (tr. of first part, 
Christian Charity frr the Ancient Church, 1833 [a masterly 
eurToyl), and the game writer's srt. * Dio Llobcstatigkelt In Miltel- 
niter' {Zeehr. f, Kirchengeseh. Iv.); Hnmacfc, Ausbreitung, 
1002 (tr. JSxpantion of Christianity, 1004. Tok I. ch. III./! 
Leaky, Hist, of European iloralt'b, 1890, 1. 62-100: Ashley, 
Economic Bistorys, 1804, bk. i. ch. v. ; Ratrinffcr, Oeteh. der 
hirchl. Armenpjleget, 1 ^ 4 ; nrt. ‘ Charity’ (Loch), In EBrtO’, 
B. K. Gray, A Hist, of Eng. Philanthropy, London, 1005, p. 1 1 
R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, London, 1000, p. 
220 ; W. P. Paterson, In the Expository Times, toI. ■vi. 11896) 
p. 108 ; and, for modem Bom. Oath, view, nrt. 'AumOno,' In 
VncniJt, Diet, de thiol. Catholique, Paris, 1006. 

C. T. Dibiont. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Greek). — The 
practice of almsgiving among the ancient Greeks 
cannot be deduced from any general religious or 
philosophic principle. That is to say, it was 
not inculcated as an item of a national ideal of 
condnet, reflected hack upon the indivddnal as a 
command of religious or ^ilosophic sanctity. So 
mneh is true, at any rate, of the Greeks of the 
great age, in whom the instinct of generosity 
existed only in rudimentary form. It ■was also 
affected by their fundamental conception of the 
relationship between the individual and those vari- 
ous moups (of family, clan, and State) apart from 
which he was, if not inconceivable, at least shorn of 
the major part of his raison cCItre in the world. 
Hence in Hesiod (Works, 327 ff.) the list of principal 
offences against the social order, aU equally exciting 
the ■wrath of Zens, stands ns follows : (I) injuring 
n suppliant or guest,* (2) seducing a brother’s ■wife, 
(3) defrauding an orphan, (4) unfilial conduct to 
an aged parent. All these turn tmon the injury 
of some member of the household, Tliis group- 
relationship hardly taught social morality, says 
Lotze, speaking in particular of family lilc. I'or 
‘special and unique relations bind_ the momhers 
of a family together by feelings which do not flow 
from general antics of men towards their fellows ; 

1 similarly In Homer beggars and vagianU are 
protcotloa of Zees Xenlos, no Icea than ‘atranfmrs,' i.e. rl»ltor» 
of higher eodal rank. Sec Od. xir, EO ob pet Cliits •or, 
ovV 91 icaxfur ) iuroy a 

iiroFTf? I Utrt brcotirt«5y 

is best^rwed upoD Ody?scas, who to look on ts but s 
Btn also rJ. 207, xfr. tSO and xrll <83 ff. 
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these feelings do indeed incidentally enrich life 
. . . hut, so far from iUnminating men’s conscious- 
ness of general moral duties, they only obscure it’ 
(Microcosmus, tr. Hamilton- Jones, 1885, ii. 497). 

Almsgiving therefore necessarily, so far as the 
Greeks are concerned, was hut a small special 
derivative of that general form of conduct which 
may he summed up as hospitality (see Hospi- 
tality [Greek]). And even after the birth of 
ethical speculation the view was too narrowly 
focused upon the self to lead to any wide concep- 
tion of the claims of poverty upon wealth. The 
dignity of his own personality is the lodestar of 
the ‘ liberal ’ (^XeuWpios) and ‘ magnificent ’ {/ieya\o- 
n-ptTcfjt) man of Aristotle’s classification. Not until 
the rise of Stoicism do we find insistence upon 
the duty of mercy in dealings with fellow-men, 
based upon an obligation as fundamental as 
that of justice (Zeller, Stoics, etc., tr. Eeichel, 
1870, p. 296). 

In the Homeric world the ‘worthless outcast’ 
(U. ix. 648, Mfirfroi utTavdarrji [with Leafs note]) 
is an enemy of society (t6. 63, i^ptirup iBipnarot 
dvimot, ‘ banished from tribe and law and home’), 
and may be slain with impunity. Safety must be 
found by entering within some other family group, 
under the regulations and conditions prescriMd by 
custom (cf. xvi. 673 [with Leafs note], also the 
story of Adrastos and Croesus [Herod, i. 35]; 
Themistocles at the palace of King Admetos [Thuc. 
i. 136]). The bond of hospitality is a means whereby 
the individuals of two naturally unconnected groups 
may be brought into intercourse. One party as- 
sumes the r61e of protector of the other. It is from 
this relationship, the practical exhibition of which 
was satisfying to the vanity which formed so large 
an ingredient in the ancient Greek character, that 
there sprang, on a lower plane, the phenomena 
connected with beggars and almsgiving exhibited 
in the somewhat advanced society depicted in the 
Odyssey. 

In the Odyssey the professional beggar is a 
recognized inevitable adjunct of the great house 
(xviii. 1 £f., Iros the Trrtaxbs [with Monro’s 

note]; cf. xviii. 48). He runs on errands, but other- 
wise is of little use. He is naturally resentful of 
any intrusion upon his ‘ pitch ’ (cf. Hesiod, Works, 
26, xTux^s ipdoriet. ; Lence the quarrel between 
Iros and Odysseus). The significant emblems of 
the trade were the staff, the wallet hung by a 
cord, and the ragged, dirty garb (Od, xiii. 434 ff. ; 
cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 921 f., Ach. 432 and 448, drdp 
Siofial ye m-btxiKov jSaicTjjpIou).* Equipped with these, 
the beggar is described as ‘ going louting through 
the land asking alms’ (Od. xvii. 227 f., imba-oav Kari 
S^/tov I poiXerat oirlfuv BbcrKeip fiv yaarfp’ ivoXTOp), or 
else ‘ stends about and rubs his shoulders against 
many doorposts, begging for scraps of meat’ (t6. 
220 ; cf. 339 f., Ife S’ p,eXlrov oOSoO (procBt dvpdtav, | 
(cXtpdpiepos craOfup).^ Naturally it is food chiefly for 
which the beggar looks ; and Telemachus sets an 
example to the suitors by giving the pretended 
beggar Odysseus a ‘ whole loaf, and of flesh as much 
as ms hands could hold’ (i6. ^3, cf. 365 ff.) ; but a 
suit of clothes is promised by Penelope as reward for 
tidings (t6. 657). Odysseus (in Oa. xv. 319) oflers 
menial service of ‘ handy man ’ in return for his 
keep ; so that there were varieties of beggars even 
then. Iros was evidently a bad specimen, and 
famous only for his belly (xviii. 2 f., peri S’ firper-e 
yacripi pdjiyji, | ^aytpev Kal eirUpep). And so 

we find Homer familiar with the tramp who lies 
glibly for entertainment (xiv. 124), and with the 

1 As afterwards adopted by Diogenes and hla brother Cynics 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 18 and 22, etc.). 

2 For this distinction between town and counpy beppng, cf. 
Od. xviL 18 f., WTsaYy fitXrepov tart kotoL intS\iv par aypovr | 
JaiTtt imoxn-VH-. In tb* country, work might be the price of 
almi. 


‘sundowner’ and loafer who will not work (xviii. 
357 01). 

As civilization advanced and the primitive hospi- 
tality decayed, the lot of the beggar must have 
become harder the more almsgiving came to depend 
upon the capricious impulse of the individual. The 
ruthlessness of ancient society, in which one must 
be hammer or anvil, is largely concealed from us by 
the fact that, with few exceptions, it is only the 
class which enjoys wealth and power that is articu- 
late ; that is to say, ancient literature is mainly 
aristocratic in origin. Hesiod afibrds a glimpse of 
the poverty which subsists upon the gmdMg alms 
of neighbours until patience is exhausted (Works, 
400 ff.). In Athens the Ipavos, or coUection taken 
up to relieve an acquaintance in difiiculties, was n 
form of almsgiving that probably became at times 
very burdensome (cf. Theophr. Char. 6, /cal ir rp 
crtToSelp Si wXelti) ^ rtpre rdXavra aCrip yivoiro t4 
dvaXiipara StSSvri toTs dirSpots tQp ttoKitwv dvaveieiv 
ydp oh SSraaBai). Money so given was regarded as 
something between a loan and a gift ; probably it 
often was but a thinly disguised aims. 

The duty of private almsgiving must, in Athens 
at least, have been less imperatively felt, owing to 
the fact that there was in operation a State system 
of outdoor relief for infirm paupers (dSiraroi)? Its 
origin was referred to the time of Solon or Pisis- 
tratns, i.e. as early as the 6th cent. B.C. (Plut. 
Sol. 31). Persons who were unable through bodily 
infirmity to earn a livelihood, and had less than 
three mines (say £12 stg.) of private property, were 
given a small allowance by the State.’ Originally 
this relief had been confined to those invalided 
through military service.* Probably certain other 
conditions were required to be fulfilled in addition 
to those specified by our authorities. Citizenship 
would certainly be requisite, and freedom from 
dripla (see Atimia) ; also it must have been required 
that the claimant had no near living relatives in 
a position to support him. On the other hand, it 
appears from the speech of Lysias on behalf of a 
clmmant for relief that the words of Aristotle, 

‘ unable to do anything to earn a living,’ cannot 
have been taken au jried de la lettre. Public office 
was naturally forbidden to recipients of State 
relief (Lysias, Or. xxiv. 13). The list of claimants 
was scrutinized annually by the Council of Five 
Hundred, before which aU appeared in person. 
The list of recommendations was then formally 
sanctioned by the Assembly (Lysias, l.c. § 22, 
if rrbXis rjpir iyj/rfiplaaTO tovto tS dpyipiov).* The 
allowance seems to have varied in amount. In 
the time of Lysias (c. 400 B.c.) it was one ohol a 
day (Lys. op. cit. § 26, vepl ijSoXoO pSvov rrotovyat rois 
Xi^oire) ; in the time of Aristotle it was two obols ; 
an intermediate sum (or possibly the adoption of 
a monthly dole) is implied in the 9 drachmm (=64 
obols) a month, of Phuochoros ap. Harpocration. 

LiTEKiTTOr. — ^The subject does not appear to have been 
treated hitherto. Scattered notices only are found In con- 
nexion with allied topics, ns, e.g., begcars in Homer in P. G. 
Egrerer, Homerische Otutfretindtcha/t, 1881. On Athenian 
State-relief, seo BUckh, Public Economy of Athenfl, 1842, L 
842 C. 

"W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Hindu).— Alms- 
giving (ddrta) among the Hindus is primarily a 
1 It is not clear whether the term eSuearor used In this te^ni- 
cal sense refers only to bodily inllnnity or included also the idea 
of poverty (Jebb, Affie Orators, 1876,1.249, note4). Theresceins 
no doubt that both ideas were necessarily included. 

* Aristotle, Ath. Const. 49. 4, n/wt yep iartv 8t KtXnei rmt 
ivrhc Tptwe fivwy KtKTOpivcvc. rol rb awiM vvmjpapJnvr werre ph 
SvyaaSat pr^iy ipyov ipyaj^taeai, boiupai^ttv pir rijy govXifr, btbdi'ox 
64 Sopoaii} rpoiigy 2uo o^Xovr tKaarv rpe Tjpjfpac. 

S Flut. S(H. [b rd/iov] b tovt trrtpaOiyriic iy rmkfpw Srjpoaitf 
rpii>tty icfAruojv, 

* But the reference here may be to the original law ordaining 
the distribution of relief, while the annual scrutiny and author)- 
ration of relief may have been nithln the administrative com- 
petence of the Council without further reference to the Ecclesit 
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•eli^ous oWigation, and differs in sonie important 
respects botlnn conception and in practice from that 
whicli passes under the same name in the West. Of 
almsgiving, as the bestowal of gifts upon the poor 
and needy, prompted by a feeling of sympathetic 
compassion, Hinduism knows nothing. Bnt the 
habit of generosity, of sharing possessions with 
others and relieving their wants, is perhaps more 
wide-spread in India than in any other country. 
It IS clear, _ moreover, that only wliere such an 
obligation is universally recognized and acted 
upon can companies of wandering ascetics, as in 
India, move hither and thither without restraint 
throughout the land, confident everyivhere of find- 
ing support and having their wants freely supplied. 
Mann also declares tliat liboralitv is the special 
virtue^ and duty of men in this jKali age.' The 
only rightful recipients of alms, however, are the 
Brfihmans and tlie various orders of ascetics. 
These_ alone have a claim to support and gifts 
(daJcdna) from all other classes of the community ; 
and from such donations merit accrues to the 
giver, the amount of which is in direct proportion 
to the value of the gift. 

In India, therefore, almsgiving is inspired by a 
religious motive, the desire to secure personal 
advantages and reward in a future life. The 
theories and teaching of the Hindu boolcs leave no 
room for the play of disinterested generosity; 
although many Hmdus are in this respect bettor 
than their creed. And it is only among certain 
communities of monks, who devote a part at least 
of their time to charity and the relief of the poor, 
that anything approaching the Western conception 
of almsgiving is found.* There can be little doubt 
that here we should recognize the kindly and 
humane influence of Buddhism. At festivals also 
and on occasions of pilgrimage the abbot of a 
monastery will entertain all comers regardless of 
expense.* Tlie underlying motive of the act, how- 
ever, is in these instances still Indian, not Western 
or Christian. Generosity is, indeed, enjoined upon 
monks, as part of their vows. Those who can give 
nothing else must give their books. Ordinarily, 
however, monks and ascetics do not bestow, but 
receive.^ And the need and opportunity for alms- 
giving in the wider sense, ■ttuthin the laity and 
among the non-Brahmanical part of the population, 
have always been met to a considerablo extent in 
India by the usages and institutions of caste and 
the joint family life, which throw upon the whole 
circle the burden and obligation of the support of 
each individual. 

As early as the Vedic hymns, gifts (ddna, datra, 
dah^nd) take a prominent place in the thought 
and teaching of the poets; and the virtue and 
merit of the giver are repeatedly emphasized.® 
In the Vedic literature generally, and in the later 
smrtis, especially in the Dharma^astras and Pura- 
nas, one of the chief duties incumbent upon a 
householder is charitable giving {datrlu, dd(rtva);* 

1 Manu, I. 88; 'In the Kfta ape the chief (virtue) is declared 
to be (the pcrfonnancc of) austerities ; in the Treta, (dirine) 
knowledge; fa the Dr&para, (the performance of) sacrifices; 
In the Kali, liberality (adna) alone.’ Cf. the deecriptlon of 
lihirafa Var?a (India) In r»n'« Purdxi.a, it 8. 12 -.—dandni 
chdttra divantf paralotdrtham, ‘there also gifts are bestowed 
for the sake of the other world.' 

a Barth, Pel. of India, p. 213. instances the Kippbipis of the 
ranjib and Nepal. But the same Ls true of other sects. 

s Sec, for example, Oman, Mi'siict, etc. p. 200 d. 

* The direction of Vaslftha, ix. 8, that the hermit ‘shall only 
give, not receive,’ is, we believe, entirely isol.-ited, and os opposed 
to the peneral rule fts it Is to universal practice. 

£ e.g. itfpr. i. 13. 11, * Hay the splendour of the giver be 
I-iremost’ (SPP xlvi.9). Cf. the praise of Kudra, ‘the giver 
t-f many gift*,’ 11. 33. 12. 

* V«J5. Till. IB, ‘all mendicants sulisist through the protection 
afforded by householders.’ Liberality is the duly of the first 
three castes (I’judb. 1. 10.18.211., Vas. II. ISf., Apa^ U. 6.10. 
\C., where Kfatrlyas and VaLiras arc expressly prohibited from 
.♦celvlng aims ; cf. ii. IL 8. 20. 1 ff., Eaudh. li. 3. 5. 19, 7. IS. 6, 
^Dt. T. 32 ff.). Voi. xxlx. 1, ‘through liberality man obufa* 


and careful, if not always consistent, definitions 
are given as to the persons (ddnapaCra) upon whom 
sneh alms may be bestowed.' Manu fays down 
distinct and ordered rules on the subject, which, 
except ns interfered with or modified by European 
influence, govern Hindu practice to the present 
day.* Such gifts are said to be dkarmdrtham, 
‘for the purpose of (acquiring) religious merit’ ; a 
cliapter of the Skanda - Parana bears tlte title 
DUnadharma-vidhi, ‘rules for almsgiving’; and 
Hemadri devotes the second part of ins great work 
to the same theme.® 

Thus all Hindu ascetics live by alms; in con- 
trast with the laborious and self-denying lives of 
many similar communities in the West, tliey may 
not and do not in any case earn tlieir living 
by work, bnt are dependent upon tlie charity oi 
others. The institution and liabitiial practice of 
begging on a wide scale, together with the mle.s 
regmatmg it, are of great antiquity in India. And 
the burden of supporting an army of wandering 
mendicants, whose lives are unproductive, must 
always have pressed hardly upon the poorer 
classes of tlie population. It was from BrSh- 
manism that Buddhism inherited the duty of 
liberality towards those whose lives wore devoted 
to the service of religion, developing and systema- 
tizing an ancient principle and placing it on 
broader fonndations. Sfikyamuni himsiuf in a 
former birth had home the title of danniura, ‘a 
hero in liberality.’ Sucli practices, therefore, were 
no novelty in Buddhist ethical and social duties. 
Jainism also, the second great protestant com- 
munity of the early centuries, while rejecting the 
extravagant claims of the Brfihmans, maintained 
the riglit of tlie devotee and ascetic to support 
at the public expense.® In neitlier case was a now 
principle introduced, but a long-standing custom 
was sanctioned and continued for the benefit of 
the ascetic orders and the teacliers of religion. 

Such gifts were, broadly sneaking, of two kinds. 
Grants of landed estate, dwelling-houses, etc., 
tares derived from villages, and tithes, held tlie 
first place. More irregular and occasional wore 
the donations of money or food, which at all 
festivals, anniversaries, household ceremonies, etc., 
the Brfihmans received as their perquisites. To 
the latter class belong the contributions in kind, 
which tlie wandering mendicant exacts from the 
fears or snperstitions of the ignorant villager. ® 
allhisdesfrcs'fcfvOiT.); xxlx» 17f 'howho^veatoaBrihmapa* 
ve85c] filled with wat«r for Hipping will obtain nft«r death com* 
piete freedom from thirst' (cf. to. vilL 6, OauL v, SOff.J. Solo 
the Upaoitods and elsewhere ‘cacriflee and almsgidnff* are the 
special duties of the Brahman as ytheuiha (Bfh. i. 4. 22, Chdnd. 
£ 23, Taitt. 1, 9, cf. Deussen, Upan.^ 1000, p. 871 f.). 

1 Vas. xi. 17 f., the householder b^U feed 'three ascetic* or 
throe virtuous householders ... he may also feed pupils who 
are cndow’ed with good qualities* (cf. ih. 27 ff., Oaut. xxiL 11T.» 
Baudh. 11. 8. 5. Off., 10. 18. 4ff., 14, Apast i. 1. 8. 25f.. U. 6. 10. 
Iff.). It Is tlie special dutyol the student {IrahmaMrin) to 
beg alms for his teacher (Gaut. il. 8, lii. 14 f., Baudh. II. 10. 1^ 
4ff.); for the student not to ask for alms Is a sin (Baudh. L 
2. 4 . 7 ; cf. sat. Brah, xi. 3. 3. Bff., al.). 

5 Manu, 1. 83 ff.. xi. 2 f. Among the six duties of a Br4hroao» 
are enumerated the pvlng and receiving of gifts, but the Iwt 
again Is forbidden to KpatrijTis and Vaiiyas, x. 75 ff.; cf. Hi. 
05ff.,125,lS2,iv.8lff.,192. iv.220ff., *Ut him, without tiring, 
always . . . perform works of cliarity with faith . . . let him alws>* 
practise . . • the duty of liberality. . • both be who resocctfully 
receives (a gift), and he who respectfully bestows go to 
heaven * ; cf . viC 82, £5 ff., xi. C ; It is Incumbent upon king* In 
particular to bo liberal In gifts, vli. 79. 184-186, xl. 4, 22 f.— even 
to the extent of bequeathing all their wealth to B ri ih m a n s, lx, 
323. 

*The2>dnsJfcAapd<* 1 see Barth, Ileliffions o/ India, p. 07, n. 4 ; 
Jolly, Bec/it vnd SitU, p. 104 ; A. A. ilaodonell. Sanskrit lAUra- 
tUTCy 1900, p. 420f. Ddnaxiuli, * the praise of gifts,* is the gen^ 
fitJe of a whole department of Sanskrit literature; see Max 
ifOIier, Uittory o/Aneisnt Sanskrit LiUrature^, London, lEW, 

AchardfM Sutra, U. 1-7, passim; J. O^uhler J- 
Burgess, Indian Sret cf the Jaxnas, London, 1903, p. l-ff. 

tTljt facUitiM for travel afforded br r»Jl«v»r« r-*" 
creaUv faCT«.«ed the narobers attendir? the more pogalara^ 
celebrated teitirali!. It woald have l.>en eipeete-l that the 
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The mah&dAna {* great rifts ’) were ten or sixteen 
in number. Of these gold was the most important, 
then estates, buildings, village-taxes, etc. Of rift® 
in gold the most costly, and therefore the most 
meritorious, was the tuladdna or tulapurusa. 
The donor caused himself to be weighed in the 
scales against an equivalent of gold, which was 
then distributed in largess to the assembled 
Brahmans. A king of Kanauj in the 12th cent, 
is said to have repeated this costly donation a 
hundred times ; another example quoted is that 
of a minister of MithUa in the early part of the 
14th century.^ Hiuen-Tsiang ri'''®^ marvellous 
account of tlie benefactions or Siladitya, sovereign 
of Kanauj circa 640 A.D. who was accustomed once 
in every five years to gi''^® away in alms all that 
he possessed.^ A similar act of lavish charity 
was occasionally performed with silver substituted 
for the more valuable metal. In certain initiatory 
rites connected with the assumption of the sacrea 
thread a figure of a cow or sacred lotus made of 
gold plays a prominent part; and this after the 
ceremony is broken up and the fragments dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans or rift®d to the temple.® 
Similarly after a banquet the royal or wealthy host 
will at times bestow upon his guests the costly 
dishes of gold and silver that have been employed 
in the feast. Grants of land or revenue to monastic 
institutions or to Brahmans have always been 
frequent in India. Such grants are recorded as 
early as the inscriptions of Aioka ; and, according 
to tne legend, the same emperor in his later life 
hod to be restrained almost by force from ruin- 
ing himself and his house by his extravagant 
generosity.^ Similar gifts and dedications are far 
n:om being uncommon at the present day. To 
provide free meals for Brahmans is also an act of 
great merit, the vii-tue of which increases with 
the number of Brahmans fed. On a less scale 
this is done at every household ceremony, anni- 
versary, or feast ; and at the great festivals large 
provision is made, and numerous companies of 
pilgrims and ascetics gather together, and are 
entertained often for several days. The example 
of Usavadata is quoted, who, in a cave inscription 
attributed to the 1st cent, of our era, boasts that 
he provided annually for the wants of 100,000 
Brahmans, with gifts of 100,000 cows, sixteen 
villages, pleasure-grounds, tanks, etc.® In ancient 
times such records are numerous of kings who 
maintained a number of Brahmans at their own 
cost for a prolonged period, or even for life. And, 
like the monastic orders of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the Indian orders of monks became rich 
in the possession of estates, ‘property belonging 
to the god,’ devasva, devasthhna, in some instances 
a considerable proportion even of the land and 
revenue of a State passing into their hands. 

In the North of India what might thus be 
termed systematic almsgiving, donations more or 
less in tne nature of a regular contribution or 
tithe for the support of communities or individual 
teachers, gurus, holding official positions as re- 
cognized heads of a sect or school of thought, are 
now less usual than in the South. The gurus 
themselves exercise a leas wide and powerful 
influence. In the South regular fees are exacted, 
and every means short of legal or actual compulsion 
is adopted to ensure payment. These gur^is go 

lees to the othciatlng priests would have Increased In like 
proportion. This does not seem to be the case._ And the 
somewhat curious explanation is offered that the piljrrim now 
visits many shrines, and impartially distributes among them 
gifts which were formerly concentrated on one altar. 

1 Barth, p. 97, n. S ; Jolly, p. 105. 

SBeal, Buddhitl Records of the Weitem World, 1006, L 214; 
T. A. Smith, Barlv Hittory of India, 1904, p. 290 H. 

* W. Crooke, Thing! Indian, 1906, p. 409 f . 

4 See art. ASoka ; V. A. Smith, Atoia, Oxford, 1901, p. 198t. 

• ASIT/ Iv. 99 ff., quoted in Jolly, p. 100. 


on circuit through the principal cities of their 
dioceses, and their visits are made the occasion 
for demanding the recognized fees and gifts. The 
formal grante also to religions institutions more 
usually than in the North take the form of revenues 
assigned for the support of the resident monks 
or priests. And, as far as the motive and aim of 
the donor are concerned, such grants are hardly 
ristinguishable from the more indiscriminate and 
irregular largess practised at the festivals or in the 
country districts. 

In the case of private gifts the rule was laid 
down_ that no one was so to impoverish himself 
by Ms liberality as to leave wife or children 
destitute.^ Other regulations prescribed a limit 
of a thousand cows,® defined the fees which might 
be required,® or forbade the acceptance by one 
of a gift which had been refused By another,^ or 
the parting with a gift on the day on which it 
had oeen bestowed.® The recipients, moreover, 
were carefully graduated according to their 
worth ; ® and upon some it was altogether a sin to 
confer presents.® In theory also it is obligatory 
upon every twice-bom man, after he has lived the 
life of a householder, grhastha, and begotten a son 
to carry on his line, to part with all his goods 
and possessions to Brahmans, and to go forth 
homeless and resourceless, adopting the life of 
an anchorite in the forest, vanaprastha, and later 
that of a wandering mendicant, sannydsin, begging 
his food from door to door. Such mendicants 
ordinarily possess nothing but an alms-bowl, made 
out of a coco-nut or sometimes of brass, with 
a water-pot, and in some instances a stafl' and 
rosary. Instances have not been unknovn, even 
in recent times, of men of education and influence 
and wealth, who have elected to abandon all, and 
devote the closing years of their life to poverty 
and religioBB contemplation, dependent for support 
upon the charity of their fellow-countrymen.® 

Almsgiving is also practised by Hindus in the 
form of gift® endowments for hospitals for 
animals. These foundations are often of consider- 
able antiquity. At Benares and elsewhere, sick, 
maimed, and diseased cows are provided with 
shelter and food by the munificence of pious 
donors and the daily offerings of the faithful.' 
The total volume of such charitable gift® “ India 
must be very considerable. 

Literature.— San-ed Lam of the Zrgae, tr. O. Biihler, SRB, 
TOls. 11. xiv. ; ilanu, SBB, voL xxv. ; J. C. Oman, llyetics. 
Ascetics, and Saints of India, London, 1906, p. 41 f., cb. xi., and 
passim; A. Barth, Beligions of Indialt, London, 1859, pp. 
97 1., 274 r. ; J. JoUy, Beeht und Sitte, 1690, p. 104 ff. See also 
ortt. ABOEunsM, Mohasticibm. a. S. GEDEN. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Jewish).— The 
teaching of the Apocryphal literature faithfully 
reflects the spirit of the OT. Ben Sira exhorts to 
charity : ‘ Let it (thy money) not rust under the 
stone ’ (Sir 29'®). Alms ‘ shall fight for thee better 
than a mighty shield and a ponderous spear’ (v.“). 
But charity is to be thoughtful and considerate: 

‘ Defer not to give to him that is in need,’ for to 
do BO is ‘ to odd more trouble to a heart that is 
provoked (4® ; cf. 29®). The quality and virtue of 
charity, too, are determined By the kindness that 
goes with it : ‘ Lo, is not a word better than a gift ? 
And both are with a gracious man ’ (18”). On the 
other hand, the needy borrower is reminded that 
he also has duties (29^-) ; while the poor generally 

1 Brhaspatl, 16. 3 ; Nirada, 4. 4, quoted In JoUy, p. 105. 

s Satapdtha Brdhmapa, 4. 6. S. 14, cl. ff. 

» li. 6. 2. 4. 9, 3. 1. 4, at. « li. 8. 6. L 26. 

B Ib. 14. 1. 1. 32. 

e Vas. ilU 8ff. ; Manu, Hi. 90 f., 12811., 148, Iv. 81, etc. 

7 Mnnu, ill. 133, 141, IBl IT., at 

8 Oman, p. H note, quoting Irom JRAS, 1001, pp. 840-348; 
Monlcr-Williams, BrShmanism and Hinduism*, 1891, p. xxl I. 

» The Anna PurnS, or Cow-temple, at Benarce waa crect^ it 
1725 by a IlSji ol Poona. 
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are taught the beauty of independence : ‘ Better is 
the life of a poor man under a shelter of logs than 
sumptuous fare in another man’s house ; it is a 
miserable life to go from house to house ’ (29^**). 
The Book of Tobit is an exhortation to almsgiving, 
which, it declares (To 4“ 1^), ‘deUvereth from 
deatlu’ The Maccabees, after victory, first set 
aside a share of the booty for the wounded and for 
the widows and orphans, and then divided the 
residue among themselves (2 Mac 8°). Philo (de 
Caritate, 17-18) inculcates the broadest view of 
charity. It is a debt due to all men, including 
strangers, slaves, ^d enemies. Josephus, too, 
declares (c. Apion. iL 29) that Moses laid down the 
following duties as due to one’s neighbour without 
distinction : riving him fire, water, and food ; 
showing liim the road ; burying the dead. 

The obligation of charity is especially emphasized 
by the Talmudic Rabbis. It outweighs, they de- 
clare {SukiMh, 496 ; Baba bathra, 9a), all other 
duties. It is one of the pillars of the world, i.e. of 
society {Aboth,_ i. 6). By the side of the poor 
stands God Himself, pleading for His hapless 
children {Midrash Ratbah to Lv 25*) ; and he 
that feeds the hungry feeds God also (‘Agadath 
Shir HMhirim ’ in JQB ri. 696 ; cf. Lowell : ‘ Who 

f ives himself with his alms feeds three : himself, 
is hungry neighbour, and Mo ’). Charity blesses 
the giver even more than the recipient {Gittin, 
6Ia). Even the poor must give charity {ib. lb). 
But the widest interpretation is put upon charitable 
duty. Greater than almsgiving, says the Talmud 
{Sukkah, 495), is gemiluth chasadim, Le. benevo- 
ience_ in the largest significance of the term, 
especially that which takes the form of personal 
service. It comprises seven things : feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, tending the sick, 
burying the dead and comforting the mourner, 
ransoming captives, educating orphans, and dower- 
ing poor brides. The soul is asked concerning 
these duties at the last judgment {Midrash Tehillim 
to Ps ; cf. the interesting parallel in Mt 
25*^’ )• In three things, add the Rabbis, gemiluth 
chasadim surpasses almsgiving : no gift is needed 
for it but the giring of one’s self ; it may be done 
to the rich as well as to the poor ; it may be done 
not only to the living, but to the dead {Sukkah, 
496). He that studies the Law, but fails to do 
these acts of love, lives without God {Abodah zara, 
176). Benevolence, moreover, must bo propor- 
tionate to the circumstances of the giver and the 
recipient alike. The giver must devote to charity 
at least a tenth of his income, but not more than a 
fifth, lest ho come to seek charity himself {Kethu- 
both, 50a). Clothing must be given to the naked, 
furniture to him who lacks i^ a spouse to the 
unmarried (»6. 676). If the man has fallen from 
affluence to indigence, and was wont to ride a 
liorse, and to have a slave running before him, he 
must have both horse and slave. But, ^y the 
Rabbins, ‘ thou art commanded to give him only 
“ sufficient for his need ” (see Dt 15*) ; thou art not 
enjoined to enrich him ’ {Kethuboth, 676). 

Appeals for charity must be scrutinized in order 
to defeat imposture, but not too strictly. A 
strangm who says he is hungry, and asks for 
bread, is to be relieved without mquiry ; H he asks 
for clothes, investigation must precede relief {Baba 
bathra, 9a), But, according to one Rabbi, ‘We 
ought to be grateful to impostors, seeing that, by 
assisting them, we atone for our neglect of the 
deserving’ {Kethuboth, 6Sa). Among these_ im- 
postors, sham cripples are mentioned {Feah, viii, 9 ; 
Kethuboth, 6Sa). Itinerant beggars should be re- 
lieved with small gifts only {Baba bathra, 9a). If 
they ask for food, they should be given a loaf of 
bread of not less than a speciQed mine ; if they ask 
for lodging, they should be given a bed, oil, and 


pulse, to be supplemented on the Sabbath by thres 
meals, fish, and vegetables (i6. 9a ; Mishn. and 
Toseph, Peah, viii. 7). If the applicant is well 
known, the assistance must be commensurate ivith 
his former station {Kethuboth, 91b). If a poor man 
is averse to accepting a gift of money, it must be 
offered to him under the pretext of a loan, or of a 
present sent by a friend (f6.). But if a man has 
money, and asks for charity in order to save it, he 
must not be assisted (i6.). 

The niggardly who refuse to give charity, or to 
give proportionately to their means, must be 
coerced by the authorities {beth din), who, if need 
be, must have the offender beaten until he does 
their bidding {Kethuboth, 496). On the other 
hand, they must forbear to apply to a man who 
gives when he cannot afford to do so {Baba bathra, 
86). Even children must give small sums in charity 
{Baba J^mma, 119a). Charity, moreover, begins 
at home. One’s parents come first, then brothers 
and sisters, then the poor of one’s town, lastly 
those living elsewhere {Baba mtda, 71a ; Tana 
cCbt Eliyahu, 17). A woman must be helped before 
a man, age before youth, the weak before the strong 
{Mcnorath Hamaor, iii. 7. 2, 8). He who goes on 
business to another toiiTi must help to support the 
poor of the place {Megilla, 21a). Charity must be 
extended equally to Jew and Gentile {Git({n, 61a). 
The duty of ransoming captives takes precedence 
in all benevolent obligation {Baba bathra, 86) ; the 
materials for building a synagogue may be sold in 
order to fulfil this duty («6. 36). In giving charity, 
regard must be had for the self-respect of the 
recipient. ‘ Greater is he that lends than he that 
gives, and greater still is he that lends and, with 
the loan, helps the poor man to help himself’ 
{Shabbath, 63a). Maimonides {Kile. Maitenoth 
Aniyim, 10. Iff.) enumerates eight degrees of 
benevolence, the highest of which he assigns to the 
kindly help that saves the poor from pauperism. 
Nor is charity sufficient in itself ; kind thoughts 
and words must go with it. To give liberally to 
the poor, but ■nith sullen look, is to rob the deed 
of all virtue ; to be able to give nothing, but to add 
to the confession of this inability a word of sym- 
pathy for the applicant, is to make ‘the heart' of 
the needy ‘ sing' (Baba bathra, 9b ; Midrash Bab- 
bah to Lv 25*; Maim. op. cit. 10. 4-5; cf. Aboth 
dl B. Nathan, ed. Scheenter, Vienna, 1887, 246). 
The best charity is that done in secret {Baba 
bathra, 96) ; and it is related {Shekalim, 6. 6) that 
in the temple there was a chamber called the 
‘Chamber of the Silent,’ where the rich placed 
their alms, and the poor received them, in ignor- 
ance of each other’s iaentity. ‘ He that gives alms 
publicly is a sinner’ {Ragiga, 5a). The denuncia- 
tion in the Gospels (Mt 6^-) of the hypocrites who 
sound a trumpet when they give alms wm echoed 
or anticipated by the Rabbis. Almsgiving was a 
special feature of the observance of a fast-day ; 
another was the sounding of the shovhar, or horo 
{Sanh. 35a ; Berakhoth, 66). Possibly this will 
explain the above statement in Matthew, which 
charges the hypocrites with sounding a trumpet 
when giving charity. 

But, while benevolence is extolled, the poor arc 
exhorted to suffer all Mssible privation rather than 
accept charity. Independence and self-help arc 
Talmudic ideris. ‘ Flay a carcass in the street for 
a pittance, and be beholden to no man’ {Pesahim, 
11^). And the Jewish grace after meals includes 
a supplication to be spared the shame of having to 
accept ‘ the prifta of flesh and blood.’ ‘Among the 
greatest Rabbis,’ says Maimonides {loc. cit. 10. 18), 
‘were hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
builders’ labourers, ironworkers, and smiths ; they 
asked nothing of their congregation, and would 
take nothing when anght was offered to them.’ But 
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great ae charity is, integrity is better still. One 
must he just before one is generous. ‘Pay thy 
debts,’ says a mediaeval writer, ‘ before thou givest 
alms’ (Sepher Chasidim, Warsaw ed. 1879, § 464). 

A highly organized system of poor-relief existed 
in the Talmudic period. Its mam features were a 
daily distribution of food and a weekly dole of 
money. The former was called the tamchui, or 
‘dish,’ the latter the kuppak, or ‘chest’ (Mishn. 
Peak, viii. 7 ; Jems. Peak, viii. 7). The funds for 
both distributions were compulsorily collected from 
the community by two or three men of unquestion- 
able probity, and their administration entrusted to 
tiree others, who carefully investigated the merits 
of the applicants (Baba bathra, 8a ; Shabbath, 
1186; Abodah zara, 176), They were expressly 
enjoined to perform their duties with all possible 
consideration for the feelings of the poor (Kethu- 
both, 676). Both distributions survived to a much 
later age (Maim. loc. cit, 9. 3). In the pre- 
Christian and early Christian centuries hospices 
also existed, which provided shelter and food for 
necessitous wayfarers (Aboth d’ It, Nathan, ed. 
Schechter, 34 ; Sota, 10a). Further, the hekdesh, 
or hospital, is met with (in the 11th cent, for the 
first time), which served all through the Middle 
Ages both as a poorhouse and as a hospital for the 
sick and the aged as well as for the stranger. 
These institutions (the need of which was increased 
by the number of Jews made homeless by the 
Crusades), aided by private charity, madually 
superseded the tamchui ; but the kuppah, in some 
form, necessarily survived. Offerings for its main- 
tenance were made in the CTuagogue, especially on 
joyous or sad occasions, and collections in its behalf 
were taken at banquets and funerals. A special 
charity-box was carried about from house to nouse 
when a death occurred in the congregation, A 
similar box was carried round the synagogue dur- 
ing service on week-days. Pious Jews, moreover, 
made a point of giving alms before beginning their 
morning prayers. The more convivial among them 
would ‘ tax their pleasures’ for benevolent objects. 
Thus a 15th cent. Jew is mentioned who ‘ gave a 
gold piece in charity for every extra glass or wine 
he drank.’ But he taxed his self-denial also ; for, 
if he pretermitted one of the obligatory three 
meals on Sabbath, he paid half a gold piece. He 
carried the practice into almost every phase and 
incident of his life, and so ‘ salted his wealth with 
charity.’ The Scriptural ordinance of the tithe 
was also scrupulously obeyed by the devout Jew in 
the Middle Ages. In the 13th cent, societies began 
to he established in various parts of Europe for one 
or more of the seven objects enumerated above in 
connexion with the term gemiluth chasadim, and 
cognate organizations exist in Jen-ish communities 
aU over the world at the present day. These 
societies, together with the old-fashioned hospi- 
tality offered to the poor (Aboth, i. 6), tended to 
keep down begging, which was rare in mediteval 
Jewry. But the practice had greatly increased by 
the 17th cent., and speedily grew into an intoler- 
able evil. The schnorrer, or professional beggar, 
became a familiar and disagreeable figure in every 
Jewish community. His importunities and impu- 
dence have been immortalized in Zangwill’s King 
of the Schnorrers. Modern charity organization 
among the Jews of civilized countries has now, 
however, almost deprived him of his occupation. 

LiteratviU!. — Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1S9G; Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Life, London, 1003; JE, artt. ‘Alms' and ‘Charity.’ 

Morris Joseph. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Roman).— The 
earlier literature of Rome contains but few state- 
ments bearing on either the theory or the practice 
of relieving the necessities of the poor out of the 


superfluity of the rich ; hut beneficence, in what- 
ever form, was as necessary to the existence of an 
ancient as it is to the existence of a modem State. 
In the dim early time the need for almsgiving was 
to a great extent obviated by the strong bonds 
which linked men together in associations such as 
the yens, the tribe, and the family. Later, when 
organizations became less and the mdiridual more, 
poverty was alleviated by public assistance in 
many forms, such as the totribution of com, 
provisions, and many other necessaries, at the 
cost of the exchequer, not only at Rome, but in 
other cities. The volume of this assistance grew 
continually to the end of the 3rd cent, of the 
Empire. The municipal life of the Roman Empire, 
and the collegia, or gUds, which were closely con- 
nected with it, flourished mightily during the 
same period, and caused a great outflow of private 
wealth into public channels. Probably in no age, 
not even in our own, have men spent their accumu- 
lated resources so freely for the benefit of their 
fellow-men. But many of the objects sought by 
the rich men, such as the provision of amnseiuents 
and the beautification of the cities, have no con- 
nexion with the subject of this article. 

The ancient Roman view of life was narrow and 
hard, and the ancient Roman religion had few 
ethical precepts. But, although neither Greek nor 
Roman religion did much to inculcate benevolence, 
its practice has never been entirely severed from 
religious sanctions. As soon as the old Roman 
type of character, exemplified by Cato the Censor, 
began to be softened by the influences of Greek 
culture, the deeply-rooted idea that parsimonia 
was the most cardinal of virtues gave way before 
the increasing moral attraction of benevolence. 
The great orator, Crossus, supporting, in 106 
B.C., the cause of the Senate against that of 
the Equestrian body, eulogized the senators for 
the use which they made of their wealth in the 
redemption of captives and the enrichment of the 
oor ((Jic. de Off. ii. 63). But not until Hellenism 
ad thoroughly penetrated Roman educated society 
was beneficence generally regarded as virtuous. 
Horace’s question, * Why is any one in want who 
does not deserve it, while you have property?’ 
(Sat. n. ii. 103), woiild have appeared hardly sane 
to the ordinary Roman two centuries earlier. 

This revolution in sentiment, visible far and 
wide in the later literature, was due mainly to the 
spreading influence of Greek philosophy, which 
permeated society and subtly changed the thoughts 
even of men who loathed its very name. But it 
was Stoicism, in its later forms, when it acquired 
more and more of a religious tone, which, almost 
exclusively, urged on the educated Romans (and 
through them the uneducated) in the path of 
humanity. It does not concern us here to show 
how the Stoics reconciled the individualistio and 
the altruistic elements of their faith, which at 
first sight seem to stand in glaring contrast. The 
derivation of the human race from God, and, as a 
corollary, the brotherliood of men, whether Greeks 
or barbarians, bondsmen or freemen, were fervidly 
reached by Stoic masters, and by their Roman 
isciples. ‘ The whole duty of man is to fear the 
gods, and to help his brother men’ (Marc. Anr. 
vi. 30), ‘even the sinner’ (vii. 21, etc.). ‘We are 
all members of a great body ; Nature has made 
us akin by birth,’ said Seneca, and * yon must live 
for others, if yon wish to live for yourself.’ By 
Epictetus the dn y of humanity was pressed so far 
os to be hardly practicable, and to be, as a recent 
writer has said, ‘ Quaker-like.’ The practical out- 
come of these doctrines was a real sense of responsi- 
bility for the employment of wealth, which became 
characteristic of the propertied Roman, from the 
good Emperors downwards. The mitigation of 
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the bitterness of poverty was now regarded as the 
first duty of the State. The fashion of bestowing 
this world’s goods for the benefit of those who had 
little of them affected widely those in whom the 
love of notoriety was the strongest motive. But 
many inscriptions attest the practice of beneficence 
in its purest shapes. The Corpits Imcriptionum 
supplies the best corrective to Juvenal’s envenomed 
account of the relations existing in his time between 
rich and_ poor. Among motives which prompted 
benefactions, the desire to perpetuate the memory 
of the beloved dead was, as in our time, not 
infrequent. These benefactions take different 
directions ; they provide for many material advan- 
tages, such as food and clothing, udne and oil ; 
more rarely for education or for medical aid ; very 
frequently for the nurture of free-bom boys and 
girls. TVe must not forget that for one inscription 
recording such liberality, which has come down to 
our time, a hundred may have perished, and for 
one charitable action originally recorded, a thou- 
sand may have been carried out without record. 
The range of practical benevolence in the early 
centuries of the Roman Empire has rarely, if ever, 
been realized by historians. 

The foundations known by the generic term 
alimenta are attested by inscriptions more numer- 
ous and important than any others. The decline 
of population in Italy led to many private, as well 
as public, efforts to arrest the evil. In the age of 
Augustus, who established permanently the famous 
itts trium liberontm (of whicli a rudimentary form 
had appeared in the legislation of Philip v. of 
Macedon, and in Cmsar's agrarian law of 69 B.C.), 
a citizen of Atina in the Volscian country gave 
property, the revenues of which were to ho dis- 
tributed to the poor, as inducements to rear 
children, instead of exposing them, according to 
the horrible Roman custom, or selling them, a 
proceeding legalized in extreme cases even by 
Constantine {GIL x. 6036). A coin of the Emperor 
Nerva, of the date A.D. 97, commemorates a similar 
act of generosity on the part of that Emperor. 
Nerva, seated on his chair of state, points with his 
right hand to a young hoy and young girl, while 
a female figure representing Italy stands between 
them. The insenption is ‘tutela Italire,’ which 
avers that the Emperor protects Italy’s future by 
providing for a succession of free citizens. Nerva’s 
liberality was greatly extended by Trajan, on the 
same lines. A well-knoAvn relief discovered in the 
Forum in 1872 gives a vivid presentation of tho 
Emperor’s generosity. Two inscriptions, one 
from Veleia, in the valley of the Po, the other 
from tho neighbourhood of Beneventum, give some 
details of the Imperial foundation, which seems to 
have benefited every district of Italy {CILxi. 1114, 


ix. 1457). Another inscription describes Trajan ns 
having thus taken thought for ‘the eternity of 
Italy,’ and some of his coins bear the legend 
‘ Italia restituta.’ 'VVo know that the example 
set by Nerva and Trajan was followed by Hadrian, 
by Antoninus Pius, whose nife Faustina gave her 
name to girls who were beneficiaries (‘puellro 
Faustinionce ’), by Alarcus Aurelius, and by 
Alexander Sererus. (The reliefs in the Villa 
Albani at Rome, picturing the pxiclla FansHniana, 
are familiar to every vusitor who is interested 
in the Imperial history.) But by the time of 
Constantine these foundations had been swept 
away, mainly by the civil commotions. It is of 
interest to note that the children who benefited 
were not massed together in orphanages, but wore 
left in the hands of their parents. Supeirision 
was exercised by officials of the municipalities, 
who administered tho revenues, which were charged 
on land. Even private benefactions of the kind 
were naturally entrusted, in accordance with the 
Roman temperament, to municipal authorities. 
Doubtless the desire of Nerva in authorizing local 
corporations to accejit inheritances and legacies, 
was to encourage rich private persons to imitate 
his example. Unfortunately the decay of the 
municipalities involved the ruin of tho foundations 
also. Pliny the Younger gives ns in one of his 
letters an interesting account of his own liberality 
to Comum, his native town (Ap. vii. 18). There is 
reason to believe that many such foundations were 
established by citizens not only inside, but outside 
Italy. Sometimes alimentary as well ns other bene- 
factions were attached to the collegia, or gilds (see 
art. GlLDS[Roinan]). Inconnexionwiththesogilds, 
it must be mentioned here that they were not,_in 
themselves, charitable institutions, though, in- 
directly and incidentally, they did much to soften 
the hardships of poverty, and even of slavery. 

The common idea, therefore, that charity ns _n 
duty was not recognized in tho ancient world is 
mistaken. But, of course, benevolence received 
an infinitely stronger, purer, and more universal 
impulse when Christianity prevailed. Tho famous 
forty-ninth letter of the Emperor Julian is proof 
that the best men of tho heathen world keenly 
felt the superiority of Christian ns compared 
with non-Christian beneficence. See also Chaiutv 
(Christian). 
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Introductory and Primitive (B. Freiiie-Mab- 
RECO), p. 392. 

Abyssinian CiV. H. TVorrell), j>. 393. 

American (R. H. Lowie), p. 40J. 

Arabian.-^ee ‘ Muliammadan.’ 
Assyro-Babylonian (R. C. Thompson), p. 409. 
Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 411. 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCdlloch), p. 412. 

Chinese. — See China (Buddhism in), FENO-snin. 
Christian (E. von DoRsciitiTz), p. 413. 

Egyptian (E. Naville), p. 430. 

Greek (L. Dedbner), p. 433. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Introductory 
and Priiuitivo). — An amulet is a material ohjcct 
worn or carried on the person, or preserved in 


Hebrew (A. B. S. KENNEDY), p. 439. 

Indian (W. CnooKE), p. 441. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 448. 

Japanese (W, L. HiLDUDKon), p. 449, 

i ewish (M. Gaster), p. 451. 

Mexican and Mayan (L. Spence), p. 465- 
Muhammadan (C, DE Vadx), p. 457, 

Persian. — See ‘ Iranian.’ 

Roman (R. WfiNsen), p. 461, 

Slavic (0. Schrader), p. 465. 

Teutonia — See Maoic (Teutonic). 

Tibetan (L, A. Waddell), p. 4G7. 

Vedic (G. hL Bollino), p. 463. 

some other way, for inngico-religions reason*, 
e.g. to cure disease, to give strength, ‘luck,’ or 
general protection to the possessor, or to defend 
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him or her from specified dangers or misfor- 
tnnes. 

A charm {carmen) is, properly speaking, a 
magical formula livhich is sung or recited to bring 
about some result conceived as beneficial, e.g. to 
confer magical efficacy on an amulet for the cure 
of disease. But in popular English usage the 
same -word is used to describe the incantation 
and the object which is ‘charmed’ for magical 
use. Thus, a ‘ wise woman ’ undertaking the cure 
of a case of fever might enclose a spider in a nut- 
shell, ‘charm’ it by reciting a ‘charm’ (formula), 
and finally hang the ‘charm’ (material object) 
by a thread round the patient’s neck, prescribing 
the period for which it should be worn. Again, 
written copies of charms (formulm) are very 
commonly carried for luck or protection. 

This article will deal with the uses of the 
material objects above described, which, to avoid 
confusion, will be called amulets. See, further. 
Magic. 

A. 0. Haddon IMagic and Fetishism, 1908, p. 29) makes a ; 
further distinction between talismans worn for good luck or 
to transmit qualities, and amulets, which ore preventii'e in 
their action ; but, as will be seen, tbe application of all these 
names is exceedingly elastic. 

The use of amulets is almost universal among 
savage and semi-civilized peoples, and among the 
less educated classes in civilized countries. Not 
only are they worn by men and tvomen on their 
persons in the form of necklets, girdles, bracelets, 
or anklets, and attached to these as pendants, 
carried in bags or pockets, and sewn to clothing ; 
they are also attached to children and domesticated 
animals, affixed to buildings, household furniture, 
tools, and weapons, and placed near fruit-trees 
and growing crops. In Europe the use of amulets 
is most strongly developed in the Mediterranean 
countries (including Syria and North Africa), 
where it co-exists with various ‘ survivals ’ of non- 
Christian religious belief and practice ; but it 
would probably be incorrect to treat the use of 
amulets as a merely traditional survival of pagan- 
ism. _ On the contrary, there is reason to think 
that it represents a universal tendency in human 
nature, wnich is always likely to reach practical 
expression if not checked by other tendencies. Of 
these controlling factors education seems to be the 
most important. "Where belief in witchcraft or 
in the evil eye is strong, there is always a corre- 
sponding development of protective amulets. 
Again, in all countries the members of certain 
classes whose occupation involves a degree of 
social isolation tend to develop, or perhaps merely 
to preserve, a more intensive use of amulets: in 
Europe and India this tendency has been observed 
in fishermen, shepherds, miners, sailors, hunters, 
actors, jockeys, beggars, gipsies, and the criminal 
and immoral classes ; in uncivilized societies, our 
present knowledge of professional specialization is 
too imperfect to permit of any generalization. 

In spite of certain dilFerences (arising out of 
local variation in the supply of materials, the 
general level of native art, and the pressure of 
local needs) there is a general resemblance in tbe 
types and ^plications of amulets in every age and 
country. The following classes of objects, natural 
and artificial, are very commonly used : stones 
(especially those of a curious shape or naturally 
erforated), stone implements (celts and arrow- 
eads) ; curious vegetable growths, roots, leaves, 
seeds, nuts ; horns, teeth, claws, and other parts 
of animals and insects, shells, human hair and 
teeth, relics of the dead ; medicinal substances ; 
substances believed to have been extracted from 
the sick in magical cures ; iron, gold, silver, rock- 
crystal, alum, salt, coral ; red, blue, and white 
thmgs ; strings, threads, and rings ; representations 
of human and animal forms, phallic emblems, 


representations of eyes, bands, horns, and crescents ; 
beads, _ imported ornaments ; written charms, 
quotations from sacred writings, inscribed objects, 
medals, coins ; obsolete weapons and ornaments ; 
relics and mementoes of holy persons and place.'-, 
portions of offerings, and dedicated things. 

The purposes for which amulets are used may 
also be classed under certain common types, such 
as the cure and prevention of disease ; protection 
in general, and from specific dangers [e.g. death in 
battle, wounds, drowning, shipwreck, lightning, 
faUure of crops, attacks by dangerous animals, 
evil spirits, witchcraft, the evil eye) ; the acquisi- 
tion of physical strength, fertility, ‘ luck,’ wealth, 
magical powers ; and the fulfilment of special 
wishes, e.g. for success in hunting, fishing, trade, 
love, and war. 

Anthropolo^cal attempts to explain the use of 
amulets fall into two chronological groups, of 
which the earlier is connected with the general 
theory of magic put forward by E. B. Tylor 
(Early Hist, of Mankind, 1865, ’1870, *1878 ; 
Primitive Culture, 1871, ’1873, *1891, M903), and 
developed by J. G. Frazer ((?B’, 1900 ; Lect. on 
the Early Hist, of the Kingship, 1905). For a 
discussion of this, see art. Magic ; here it need 
only be said that the belief in magic, according to 
Frazer (Kingship, 62), depends on ‘a misapplication 
of the association of ideas by similarity and con- 
tiguity.’ 

* Manifold as are the applications of this crude philosophy . . . 
the fundamental principles on which it is based would seem to 
be reducible to two ; first, that like produces like, or that on 
effect resembles its cause ; and second, that things which hare 
once been in contact, but hare ceased to be so, continue to act 
on each otlier as if the contact still persisted ’ (0£9 i. 9). 

By this explanation of magic, attention is con- 
centrated on certain logic.al errors saffi_ to be 
characteristic of the thought of uncivilized or 
uneducated man. The savage, os Tylor has fre- 
quently said, is apt to mistake the_ subjective 
connexion set up by the association of ideas in the 
mind for an objective or causal connexion ; to 
believe, for instance, that a stone which resembles 
an eye must have some occult elieot on the human 
eyesight, or that the courage and keen sight of 
the eagle can be secured along irith a tuft of its 
feathers (Early Hist, of Mankind^, 131). These 
logical errors are exemplified in the savage and 
popular use of amulets, the following cases being 
typical : 

The 'desert goat' {Nemorhaedia Su-effenfiami) Is the most 
surefooted animal known to the Malays of the Lower Siamese 
States ; and they believe that if it falis over a cliff it immediately 
licks itself whole. Accordingly, the tongue of the desert goat 
Is carried as a powerful amulet against falling, and also as a 
sure cure for wounds caused b 5 - failing If rubbed on the part 
affected ; and a rib of it is used to tap or rub any bruises or 
cuts in order to make them heal (MS Catalogue Annan- 
dale Collection, Pitt-Eivers Museum, Oxford, 1901-2, na 21). 
Again, the Dutch in South Africa hang strings of greyish seeds, 
which they call tande kraale ('teeth beads ’), round the necks 
of their children to help them in teething. ‘Such notioas were 
elaborated into the old medical theoiy known ns the " Doctrine 
of Signatures," which supposed that plants and minerals 
indicated by their external characters the diseases for which 
nature had Intended them as remedies. Thus the Euphrasia 
or eyebright was, and is, supposed to be good for the eyes, on 
the strength of a lilack pupil-like spot in its corolla, the yellow 
turmeric was thought good for Jaundice, and the blood-stone is 
probably used to this day for stopping blood’ (Tylor, Barlv 
BisU o/ Mankind?, 123). 

Explanations of this sort may be used, more or 
less legitimately, to cover many specialized uses of 
amulets. But there are other types to which they 
do not apply ; nor are they sufficient, in themselves, 
to account for the practice of using amulets as a 
whole. To do this, it is necessary to follow up a 
second line of inquiry, which has been pursueff in 
France by Hubert and Mauss (‘Esquisse d’une 
thiorie g6n6rale de la magie,’ ASoe viL [1904]) ; 
in America by Miss A. C. Fletcher (various 
works), Hewitt (‘ Orenda and a Definition of 
Religion,’ American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
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33-35), and Lovejoy (‘The Fundamental Concept 
of the Savage Philosophy,’ Monist, xvi. 357-3S2) ; 
in England cliiefly by K. K. Marett [The Threshold 
of Religion [essays dated 1900-1909], London, 1909), 
and E. S. Hartland (Presidential Address, section 
H, British Assoc., York, 1906), According to this 
later theory, the explanation of the savage belief in 
magic is to be songnt not in savage errors of logic, 
but in the savage’s conception of magical power or 
efficacy. Evidence for this conception has been 
found in the vocabularies of many uncivilized 
peoples, in the existence of a class of words of 
which mana, the Polynesian-Melanesian expression 
for ‘ mysterious or supernatural efficacy,’ has been 
generally accepted as typical (see Magic). 

‘(This is what works to effect everything which is beyond the 
ordinary power of men, outside the common processes of 
nature ; It is present in the atmosphere of life, attaches itself 
to persons and to things, and is manifested by results which 
can only be ascribed to its operation.' This mana la not fixed 
in anything, and can bo conveyed in almost anything; but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls, or supernatural beings, 
have it and can impart it; and it essentially belongs to 
personal beings to originate it, though it may act through the 
medium of water or a stone or a bone (Codrington, 'The 
ilelanesians, 1891, p. 118 f.). 'Among many uncultured races 
the chief concern of the individual is to absorb as much of this 
force or to get into his possession as many objects charged with 
it as possible ' (Lovejoy, op. oil, 300). 

It is in such conceptions of magical efficacy 
(mana), explicit or implicit in uncivilized and 
uneducated thought, that the most comprehensive 
explanation of the use of amulets is to be found. 
All amulets have at least this in common, that they 
are credited by their possessors irith a quality, 
virtue, or efficacy which makes them valuable; 
without which, in fact, they would not be amulets 
at all. It has been shoivn above that they are of 
various forms and materials; how do they come 
to be regarded as haWng manal Primarily, 
because they have attracted attention ; like human 
beings of striking personality, they have detached 
themselves from the vague undifferentiated back- 
ground of the uninteresting, and impressed them- 
selves upon the eye and upon the mmd. As soon 
as an object has proved attractive enough to make 
a man carry it away with him, it is on the way 
to becoming an amulet. It is not so much that 
amulets are kept and carried because they have 
mana, as that they have mana because they are 
kept and carried. 

From an examination of the amulets which are 
actually used, it is possible to see what it is that 
qualifies an object for this sort of selective 
attention. Generally speaking, it must be small, 
portable, and not fixed to its place of origin. If a 
small stone of remarkable shape catches a man’s 
attention, he carries it away with him, and jt is 
likely to become an amulet; wher«^, if it is 
large, he will more probably observe it whenever 
he passes, invent a myth to account for_ its 
peculiarities, and perhaps set up a habit of visits 
and offerings. The magical object, then, must be 
portable and detachable, ana_ it is especially 
attractive if it is capable of being strung or tied 
to a string. Stones form a test case for this 
simplest type of amulet. In many parts of the 
world they excite a peculiar interest (Marett, 
op. eit. 19 ff.), and if they have any singularity in 
shape or colour they are sure to attract attention. 
In British Guiana a natural hollow concretion 
with a loose stone rattling inside is shaken by the 
Arawak magician to relieve the pains of childbirth. 
In Italy maareporite Ls worn as a protection against 
sickne-ss and against witches, serpentine for the pre- 
vention and cure of snake-bite, limonite to protect 
pregnant women. In the Eastern Island of Torres 
Straits smooth water-worn pebbles are used as ama- 
bar, ‘ love-charms ’ (Haddon, Reports of the Camb. 
Anthropol. Exped. to Torres Straits, n. [J90S] 221, 
and pL xxi.). Naturally perforated stonas are 


specially attractive, beinq curious, portable, and 
easy to preserve. In Irmand, for example, thev 
are hung round the cattle-byre or on the stakes te 
which cows are tethered, ‘ to keep evil from the 
cows,’ ‘ to keep pixies from stealing the milk,’ or 
‘for luck.’ English peasants (Wiltshire, Hertford- 
shire, etc.) and Scotch fishermen hang them at the 
house door ‘ to keep away iritehes.’ 

Vegetable growths whicn present any abnormality 
are valued in the same way. In Italy double 
walnuts and almonds are carried as amulets against 
the evil eye and -witches, against headache, and to 
bring good luck. In the Lower Siamese States a 
branch of unusual shape is hung over the hearth ; 
‘spirits are afraid of it’ ; and the knotted stem of 
a creeper is hung over the house door to keep out 
pblbng, ‘familiar spirits’ (MS Gat. Annandalo 
Coll., Pitt-Kivers Mus., Oxford, 1901-2, nos. 230, 
244). The tumour-like detachable growths some- 
times found embedded in the tranks of oaks ore 
carried by Surrey labourers as ‘cramp balls’ to 
ward off cramp. 

Most attractive of all are stones and other 
natural objects in which a resemblance may be 
traced to something of another kind. Thus, flint 
I nodules resembling shells were preserved in a 
pre-dynastic Egyptian tomb at el-Anirah. The 
mandrake and the ginseng root are credited with 
wide and undefined powers in Asia and Eastern 
Europe because of their fancied resemblance, 
generally improved by art, to a human being 
(Tylor, Early Hist, of ManlcincP, 123). In a Malay 
house in Lower Siam a natural gro-wth of wood 
resembling a bird was hung up for use as a clothes 
peg, but also to bring luck ; and powder scraped 
from it was administered to children suffering 
from internal parasites : it was called kayu-jadt- 
burong, ‘wood become bird’ (MS Cat. Annandale 
Coll., no. 239). 

Another claim to attention lies in any sort of 
paradoxical or abnormal quality in things. For 
instance, a chank shell is sometimes found with 
the whorls turning the reverse way ; in Southern 
India such a specimen is regarded as a magical 
and fortunate possession (Walhouse, JAI xvi. 
164). Catlin describes the mantle of a medicine- 
man of the Blackfeet, on Yellowstone Iliver, 
1833-40, as follows : 

•Besides the skin of the yellow bear (which, beinp almost »n 
anomaly in that country, Is out of the regular order of nature, 
and, of course, great medicine, and converted to a medicine 
use), there are attached to it ttie skins of many animals which 
are also anomalies or deformities, which render them, in their 
estimation, medicine ; and there arc also the skins of snakes 
and frogs and bats — beaks and toes and tails of birds — hoofs of 
deer, poats, and antelopes; and, in fact, the "odds and ends,” 
and fag-ends, and tails, and tips of almost evcri'thlng that 
swims, flies, or runs, in this part of the great world ' (,V. Amer. 
Indians, Edinburgh, 1003, i. iO, and pi. 19). 

Mere rarity is also valued (see Hubert and 
Mauss, ASoo vii. 102). Nodules of very com- 
pact black stone are occasionally found embetided 
m a coal scam ; one such ‘cool-nut’ was kept ly 
three generations of miners at Pendleton, Lanca- 
shire, as their most treasured pos-sassion they 
considered tiiat it protected them from accident, 
nor would they venture down a mine pdthont it. 
By on extension of this desire for rarities, many 
amulets are supposed to have been obtained^ in 
some impo.ssible way or from some mythic^ 
animal. In English folk-lore, fcra-sced, if it 
could bo found, would confer invisibility on the 
possessor. In Epirus it is said that, if a man boils 
eagles’ eggs and puts them back in the nest, the 
eagle -ivill fly to the Jordan, feteh_ a pebble, and 
put it in the nest to assist incubation. The man 
secures this pebble, which is called a ‘stone of 
loosing,’ and serves to cure diseases, especially the 
effects of the evil eye. Stones purporting to have 
been obtained in this way are actually carried 
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(Papacostss, Man, 1904, no. 81). A native of 
Kaohal, Nicotar Islands, carried a ring about 14 
inches in diameter, of a bone-like substance, ana 
told a story about it of some large jungle-d-welling 
animal from whose eye or eye-socket it was made ; 

‘ it was bigger than a pig, and very scarce ’ ; further 
than that he was not intelligent enough to give a 
description (C. Boden Kloss, In the Andamans 
and Nicohars, 1903, p. 111). In India and Japan 
certain transparent pebbles are said to have fallen 
from the beads of cremated corpses or of snakes. 

Pro -historic stone implements are popular as 
amulets wherever they are found; their history 
being unknown, and the finding of them usually 
sudden and accidental, they are believed to be of 
supernatural origin — either fallen from the sky, 
or the work of mythical beings (J. Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain^, London, 1897, 
pp. 66-65). In most countries they are said to be 
‘ thunderbolts,’ and are therefore kept to preserve 
people, cattle, and buildings from lightning. They 
are also used to effect magical cures j water poured 
over neolithic celts and arrowheads is given to 
cows in Ireland to cure the * grup ’ ; in Italy they 
are hung round children’s necks to keep away 
illness and the evil eye ; the Malays carry them 
as lucky objects to sharpen their krises and cock- 
spuis, and as touchstones for gold. In Arabia, 
amulet - necklets of arrowheads are used, and 
manufactured arrow-shaped pendants of cornelian, 
agate, and glass are worn as ‘ good for the blood,’ 
and exported from Mecca to south-eastern Europe. 
Similarly, natural pebbles resembling celts or 
arrowheads, and manufactured pendants of the 
same shape, are worn as amulets, e.g. at Lozbre 
(France), to facilitate chUdbirth. Other substances 
found in the ground are similarly prized : belem- 
nites, called ‘ thunder-stones ’ in France, Germany, 
and England, are powdered and given as medicine ; 
staurolites (silicate of baryta and alumina) are 
valued by Breton peasants for their cruciform 
shape, and credited with supernatural origin and 
powers. Nodules of iron pyrites are often called 
‘thunderbolts,’ e.g. in Switzerland, and are kept 
to protect houses from lightning. Antique beads 
found in the soil are valued in Europe, India, and 
West Africa as amulets for the cure and preven- 
tion of disease. Rock-crystal attracts attention 
wherever it is found ; and alum seems to be a 
substitute for it in Persia and the Mediterranean 
countries. The metals, and iron in particular, are 
in almost universal estimation, partly from the 
difiBculty of obtaining them, and partly from the 
traditional mystery of the smith’s craft (cf. ‘ Indian’ 
section of this art.). 

But, apart from such special claims, it seems 
that any object which is small, complete in itself, 
definite, of homogeneous material, portable, and 
tolerably durable, Avhich attracts attention, and 
can be taken as a personal possession, is likely 
to be treasured, and credited w’lth unusual qualities 
simply in virtue of the attention it has excited. 
It remains to show how this idea of magical 
efficacy is developed. 

First, the mere keeping of a small object for any 
length of time is enough to invest it with a special 
interest. If it is lost after it has become familiar, 
there is a considerable amount of mental discom- 
fort, which may easily become associated with 
other misfortunes happening about the same time ; 
and, by contrast, past prosperity -will be associated 
with the possession of it. Ornaments habitually 
worn become linked with daily tasks, with mental 
effort, especially with exertions of eloquence ; the 
loss of them may therefore be accompanied by a 
sensation of loss of power. Again, conspicuous 
ornaments or objects constantly carried become 
associated with the wearer's personality in the 


minds of other people; if he is remarkable for 
eloquence, shrew^ess, or success, the existence of 
luB ‘ mascot ’ or ‘ luck ’ is a convenient tangible 
circumstance which concentrates the attention of 
minds not much accustomed to analyze their im- 
pressions, and serves as an easy ‘explanation.’ 
The great man is not unlikely to be said to derive 
mana from the very object on which, in fact, he 
confers it. 

But, further, when a man carries about writh him 
some object which has caught his attention, he is 
generally obliged to justify his liking for it, to 
himself if not to others. ‘ What good is it to you 5 
What do you keep it fori’ In many cases the 
resemblance to something else, by which the object 
first attracted him, suggests an answer. Thus, the 
Melanesians, who value any stone of peculiar 
appearance, give explanations of this sort ; 

•Any (ancilul Interpretation of a mark on a stone or of Its 
shape was enough to give a character to the stone . . . the stone 
would not have that mark or shape without a reason. ... A 
stone with little disks upon it . . . was good to bring in 
money* ; a stone surrounded by little stones, like a sow among 
her litter, would bring an increase of pigs (Codrington, op. eit. 
181 f.). Jlnuny Dei, a native of the Murray Islands (Torres 
Straits), had in 1893 an irregular oblong piece of vesicular lava ; 
ft was supposed to resemble the head of a tabu snake, and, as 
snakes prey upon rats and mice, he k^t it In his garden to 
prevent rats from eating the bananas (Haddon, Hep. of Camb. 
Anthr^. Expect, vi. 220). Similarly, red stones in many countries 
are said to be good lor the blood, white stones for the skin, 
crystals for the eyes, and clondy a^tes to increase the milk of 
nurses. 

Utilitarian explanations of this sort, based on 
the universal passion for detecting resemblances 
and analogies, are sufficient to convince those who 
use them that there is some real though vaguely- 
conceived connexion between the amulets they 
carry and the desired objects to which, by way of 
mstification, they refer them. But to say, with 
Frazer, that uncivilized people are guided in such 
matters by the ‘laws’ of a pseudo-science is to 
credit them with more logical system than they 
really employ. The choice of tbe object in the 
first place, and the utilitarian application of the 
likeness perceived, are both dictated not by system, 
but by the accidents of local supply and local needs. 
The Haida seal-hunter is interested mainly in seals ; 
therefore he is quick to notice any stone whose 
natural shape reminds him of a seal, and for the 
same reason he makes the practical application 
that it is good for seal-catening ; a Melanesian 
gardener would probably say of a similar stone that 
it w’ould be good for OTowing yams. Note, again, 
how elastic is the method of application : a trusted 
root in the Malay Peninsula, a seed -capsule 
(Martynia) and a beetle’s bom {Dynastes sp.) in 
Upper Burma, and B-naHOphiocaryonparadoxurn) 
in British Guiana, all used locally as amulets, have 
each sufficient likeness to set up a generalized idea 
of snakes ; and, as snakes are undesirable, it is 
decided in each case that they must be useful 
against snakes and snake-bite. But if snakes 
were needed, the same objects would be said to 
attract them. In New Guinea a stone shaped 
like a dugong is an amulet for catching dugong ; 
another which recalls a shark is an amulet for 
escaping sharks. In the Murray Islands the nam 
zogo, which primarily was for the purpose of secur- 
ing success in catemng turtle, could also be used 
to prevent turtle from being caught (Haddon, op. 
cit. vi. 51, 213, 219). The Nicobarese set up images 
of ships to attract traders v?hen their coco-nuts are 
ready for sale, and images of crocodiles to prevent 
crocodiles from attacking them while bathing. 
There is no need to credit savage thought ivith any 
definite principle of ‘similia simUibus enrantur’; 
such ‘ laws ’ belong to a late stage of systematiza- 
tion. 

It is worth noting that the fecial application 
of amulets is often left undecided by the owners 
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until their efScacy has been tried. Codrington 
{op. cit. 183) says that in Melanesia a piece of 
water-worn coral-stone 

'often bears a surprising- Ubeness to a brcod-frnlt. A man who 
should And one of these would try its power by laying it at 
the root of a tree of his own, and a good crop would prove its 
connexion with a spirit good for bread-fruit. The h.appy owner 
would then for a consideration take stones of less marked 
character from other men, and let them lie near his, till the 
mana In his stone should be imparted to theirs.’ 

At Kampong Jnrnm, Ula lihaman (Malaj Pen- 
insula), a smooth black pebble was in use in 
1901 to make the rice grow, water in which it 
had been washed being sprinhJed over the young 
plants. 

‘The story of this stone was ns follows : — Some years ago a 
man came to the village and said that he bad lost a charm— o 
black stone — for making rice grow, on his way from Patani, 
which is about 60 miles away. A man from Jarum, passing 
along the same path a few days later, found the present speci- 
men quite close to the village, and concluded it was the lost 
charm. He sprinkled hi.s rice-fields with water in which the 
stone had been washed, and had a goo<l crop that year. The 
fame of the stone was thereby established, and I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to part with it' (MS Cat. Annan- 
dale Coll., no. 243). 

Where there is no resemblance to suggest the 
answer to the utilitarian question, there may be 
merely an assertion in general terms (tending to 
stiflen into tradition) that the object is ‘lucky’; 
but very often a special application is determined 
by special need. ‘ I like it — ergo, it is good for 
something — ergo, it is good for what I want ; for 
if not, Avhat good is it to me?’ This comes out 
quite clearly from a consideration of the amulets — 
in reality the large majority — of rather unspeci- 
alized cliaracter : whatever need is most pressing 
for a locality, class, or sex, determines the magictU 
use of seeds, stones, bone, coral, or whatever objects 
are locally available and attractive, Tims, Hindus 
use beads, black seeds, bony plates from a croco- 
dile’s back, and carved pieces of bone — all against 
headache. Conversely, the SImns of Burma use 
elephants’ nail for medicine in general; amulets of 
the same are hung on the children to protect them 
from disease ; Shan women ‘ who are bewitched ’ 
carry part of an elephant’s tail, and mothers who 
have lost a child wear a finger-ring of elephants’ 
hair in tlie hope that the ne.vt infant may live. A 
collection of amulets now at the Homiman Museum, 
collected in Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Hamp.shire, between 1850 and 1892, shows that 
pieces of worn flint — all naturally grooved or per- 
forated, and so attractively portable — have been 
carried by a gipsy to ensure good luck, by a 
poacher as ‘ lucky stones ’ but also as weapons, by ! 
a gipsy woman to protect her against ‘ the devil’s j 
imps,’ by shepherds to ensure good luck during 
the lambing season and to keep foot-rot from the 
sheep, by the keeper of a raffle at country fairs to 

E revent customers from throwing high numbers, 
y a horse-breaker ‘ to keep the devil out of the 
horses,’ by a farm-labourer to protect him from 
the wtch Ann Izzard of St. Neots, wlio died about 
1855, and by a woman to protect her from witches 
and evil spirits ; to prevent and cure nose-bleeding ; 
to ward off nightmare ; to protect against light- 
ning ; to protect against being tossed and_ gored by 
cattle. Similar stones were hung up in a stye 
to protect the pigs from mvine-fever, in a stable 
to keep the horses from bavin" nightmare, and 
in a gipsy van to prevent the loss of horees by 
de.ath. Tlie amulets them.selves -were quite nn- 
dilFerentiatcd ; the special applications were dic- 
tated by the owners^ needs. The same thing is 
seen in a set of amulets from Lifn (Sonth Pacific), 
forming part of the Hadfield Collection in the 
Manchester Museum ; stones of any kind are rare 
on the smaller Wands, and smooth pebbles and 
irregular fragments of lava were carried by the 
natives, with the most -widely varj'ing objects--to 
produce water, yams, and taro, to improve sling 


stones with which they were kept, to secure the 
death of an enemy, to catch crabs, to give strengtu 
to the knee for mountain-climbing, to give ability 
and success and remove infertility, and to give con- 
fidence in addressing a chief. Protection against 
the evil eye, wherever the dread of it prevails, is 
made a secondary application for amulets of many 
kinds, although it has developed special remedies 
(see below). Thus, at Perugia a double walnut is 
carried ‘for good luck against the evil eye and 
headache,’ and a hoar’s tusk ‘ against the evil eye 
and witches, and to assist children in teething’; 
at Aguila, a heart-shaped piece of bone is efficacious 
‘ against heort-complaint and the evil eye.’ Hubert 
and Mauss say ( ASoc vii. 103) ; 

‘The notion of special properties never stands alone in 
maqic ; it is always confused with a gencralired idea of power 
and nature. True, the idea of the effect to he produced Is 
always precise, hut the idea of the special qu-alitles [in the 
amulet] and their operation is always rather obscure. On the 
other hand, w-e find in magic a very distinct conception of sub- 
stances which have undefined virtues: salt, blood, coral, fire, 
crystals, and precious metals ... all incorporate general mn^cai 
power, susceptible of any particular application or utilization.' 

It -will have been siigge.steu by the foregoing 
examples that certain classes of amulets are cred- 
ited, primarily, not with inherent magical power, 
but -with a borrowed virtue acquired from some 
person or thing regarded as sacred or mysterious. 
In Melanesia all manifestations of mana are ex- 


plained by reference to personal beings : ‘ if a stone 
is found to have a supernatural power, it is because 
a spirit has associated itself with it; a dead man’s 
bone has -with it mana, because the ghost is with 
the bone ’ ; and, further, many such amulets can 
be used only by men wlio know the appropriate 
magic chant communicated by a spirit or by a 
former owner (Codrington, op. cit. 66 , 67, 119), 
Magical power is everywhere conceived as a quality 
highly transferable : sacred persons and places can 
impart it by definite process or by more local 
association. In Soutiiern Europe, relics of saints, 
portions of the True Cross, meclals and pictures of 
saints, and sacred objects are perlifms the most 
highly esteemed of amulets. In Muhammadan 
countries amulets made of earth from Mecca or of 


the sweepings of the Ka’ba are worn. In Burma, 
bricks from sacred buildings are kept for protec- 
tion (see the ‘Indian’ and ‘Japanese’ sections 
of the present art.). There Ls a tendency, also, to 
reinforce the supposed efficacy of an amulet hy 
bringing it into contact with something of superior 
efficacy; in Europe, relics and medals are more 

C rized if bought at a place of pilgrimage, or blessed 
y a priest or bishop, while amulets not licensed 
by tlie religious autliorities are often hidden under 
the altar, or in the clothes of nn infant at baptism, 
so as to receive consecration. In Brittany, halters 
and bundles of cow-hair, blessed by a jiricst or 
allowed to lie on the altar of a churcfi, are nsed to 
protect cattle from disease (Baring (joiild, A Book 
of Brittany, 1901, pp. 276-278). Again, dead men 
and all the associations of death are everyvvhere held 
to be a magical source of power ; hence, in Europe, 
the amiiletic uses of coffin-nails, pieces of shroud, 
hangman’s rope, and personal relics of saints and 
executed criminals. Strangers, and ncigli^urs of 
unfamiliar type or less advanced civilization, are 
credited with magical power, which may be ex- 
tended to cvciwtliing which they own or produce. 
The Aruiita (Central Australia) regard the tribe.s 
north and west of their own distnct in this way, 
so that the ordinary girdles worn by the Wawa- 
munga men are traded to the Arunta as powerml 
amulets (cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1S7I. i- 192- 


The detachable parts of animals — feet, boms, 
claws, teeth, scales, and so forth — form a large cl^-’ 
of amulets. To some extent they fall witliin the 
more general categories of the small, compact, 
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portable, and rare; bnt a special application is 
often dictated by their association with the cor- 
responding parts of human beings ; thus, 

the beadmAn of Nankauri (Klcohar Islands) 'was mnch In- 
terested in a kingfisher that was being skinned [by a naturalist), 
and begged for the eyes, which he said formed a valuable 
specific in cases of sleeplessness ’ (0. B. Eloss, op, eit. 76). 

This is not, however, a universal rule; for example, 
monkeys’ paws are used as vermifuge amulets in 
Formosa, moles’ paws to keep off cramp in Eng- 
land, porcupines’ feet by Chawia women (North 
Africa) for protection during pregnancy, and by 
Arab women against sore breasts. Very often the 
object seems to be chosen for its connexion 'with 
the most impressive of the local animals, which are 
themselves credited with mysterious power. To 
this type belong the crocodile scutes worn in Bengal 
and Torres Straits ; the leopard and lion skins of 
Africa ; tigers’ claws and whiskers, bears’ teeth, 
and eaglea claws ; or the various products of the 
elephant. The connexion may be reinforced by 
maldng a likeness of the animal ; the elephant-nail 
amulets of the Shans are sometimes cut in the 
shape of an elephant. Sometimes the amulet is 
intended to transfer some desirable quality, as 
when in South Africa a kite’s foot is worn to give 
swiftness, a lion’s claw for security (Tylor, Early 
History^, 131 ; Haddon, Magic and Fetishism, 
32, and references there given) ; but quite as 
often the ma^cal efficacy is unspecialized, and the 
application dictated by need. 

With all amulets, in fact, nomination is of 
immense importance, although nomination may 
be guided by tradition; when the o'wner of an 
ammet of undefined virtues decides to connect it 
with some particular need, he thereby makes it 
a charm for that purpose (Tylor, op. cit. 126). 
He has only to think so and to say so, and it 
becomes for him and all his circle a rain-charm, a 
pig-charm, or a safeguard against the evil eye (see 
Jettd, ‘Medicine-Men of the Ten’a,’ xxxvii. 
165). 

It is obvious that the demand for amulets may 
exceed the supply of suitable natural objects, 
especially where tradition has fixed the type. It 
becomes necessary to make as well as to find them. 
The first steps in this direction are easy, for, when 
natural objects are valued for their likeness to 
something else, there is always a tendency to 
improve the likeness by art, for the maker’s o'>'»ti 
satisfaction or for a purchaser. From this it is 
a natural advance to make amulets which are 
entirely artificial ; and these, being made to meet 
a demand, have generally a fairly definite applica- 
tion, thou^ many are intended to be simply 
‘lucky.’ Leaving aside manufactured objects 
(such as antique beads and coins) which are 
merely selected, as natural objects are, for magical 
use, we may classify artificial amulets under four 
heads ; — (i.) Imitations of natural objects, already 
in use as amulets, e.g. of horns (Italy, Portugal, 
etc.), teeth (large numbers made in Austria for 
African trade), ‘seahorses’ (Naples), or coral (all 
Mediterranean countries, and Africa north of 
Equator), (ii.) Representations of ‘lucky’ or 
sacred objects and protective gestures, e.g. of the 
fish (Manchuria), the pig (South Bavaria), a hunch- 
back (Italy), crosses ana figures of saints (Europe 
generally), the chalice (Rhone Valley), or hands with 
the fingers in the attitudes called ‘ making horns ’ 
and ‘ mano in fica ’ (South Europe and N. Africa), 
(iii.) Objects made of materials credited irith 
magical efficacy, e.g. loops and crosses of rowan- 
twigs (Scotland), wood of sacred trees (India), jade 
(Asia), gold, etc. (iv. ) Inscribed objects and -n'lntten 
charms. Nomination plays an important part in 
conferring magical efficacy on artificial amulets ; 
frequently the process of manufacture is conceived 


M a magical rite, in the course of which a charm 
is repeated, indicating, and thereby conferring, 
the specific power desired. For example, a Lengnn 
(Paraguay), when he wushes to hunt rhea oi 
huonaco, makes a rough likeness, or rathei 
suggestion, of the game by 'wrapping a bird’s 
bone in grass or cloth ; he sets this up before 
him and | sings over it’ to give it power (cr. Henry, 
La Magic dans I’Inde antique^, Paris, 1909, p. 
89 ff.). A similar rite is often performed, either 
by the beneficiary or by an expert, when the 
amulet is first put on or fixed in its place (of. 
Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands, 
1902, p. 141 ff.). Where no attempt is made to 
produce a resemblance, nomination is all in all, 
and the amulet seems little more than a means of 
focusing the wish ; as, for instance, in a pendant 
of carved jade worn hy a Bengali ‘as a cure for 
drooping spirits in adversity.’ 

It should be noted in this connexion that many 
amulets are worn in fulfilment of a prescription or 
vow by which their special application is indicated. 
A Haida magician (Queen Charlotte Is., British 
Columbia), when engaged in a magical cure, wears 
a necklet with a number of ivory or bone pendants ; 
after the stance one of these is given to the patient, 
and others are sold to the bystanders as a protec- 
tion against the disease in future. To cure an 
attack of fever, the Nicobarese menluana (‘ma- 
gician’) prescribes the painting of a henta (‘ magical 
picture’) by the 'village artist, and if the patient 
recovers, it is kept in the house as a potent charm 
against further attacks (C. B. Kloss, op. cit. 85). 
Peasant women near Bologna make a vow, in 
church, to the Virgin, that they ■wdll wear garters 
or girdles under their clothes for the cure of 
diseases. 


Inscribed amulets and charms — a very important 
class of artificial amulets — may be classified as; 
(i.) Inscribed objects valued as such apart from the 
meaning of the inscription. The art of WTiting 
always raises a presumption of magical power 
'W’here the population is mainly illiterate; hence, 
objects -with accidental markings resembling 
wTitten characters are prized, as well as mere 
scribbling in imitation of -writmg (Sudan, etc.). 
The use made of ancient coins (Europe, Asia) is 
possibly connected ivith this, but in some cases 
{e.g. Cnina, Japan, Korea) they are valued for 
their association 'with the persons whose names 
appear on them ; Chinese sword-sheaths made of 
coins are meant to convey the supernatural power 
and beneficence of all the emperors represented. 
Hence they should perhaps be placed in the next 
list. (ii. ) Objects inscribed w'ith sacred and magical 
names, designs, and figures (see ‘Christian,’ 
‘Jewish,’ ‘Indian,’ sections of this art.), (iii.) 
Objects with inscriptions indicating their applica- 
tion ; many of the charms distributed at Japanese 
temples are merely papers stamped ‘for protection,’ 
‘against thieves,’ ‘for eow delivery,’ etc. (see 
‘Japanese’ section), (iv.) Cojiies of sacred texts 
to which magical efficacy is ascribed (see ‘ Jeudsh ’ 
and ‘Muhammadan’ sections), (v.) Copies of pre- 
scriptions and curative charms ; these are of 
frequent use in European folk-practice, the pre- 
scription being first carried out or the charm 
repeated, and the copy worn or preserved until 
the cure is complete. Sometimes, however, the 
formula is not repeated or disclosed, but only 
written out by an expert and given to the patient 
(see FL and other publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, London, passim). The popularity of 
classes (iv. ) and (v. ) has given rise in many countries 
to the manufacture of various charm-cases — leather 


cases (Syria, Muliammadan Africa), silk and cotton 
bags (South Europe, India, Japan, etc.), metal 
cylinders (India, 'Tibet, etc.), or rolls of lead-foil 
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(Buma) — and there is a tendency to credit 
these with amxiletic efiScacy irrespective of their 
contents. 

Amulets against the evil eye constitute a special 
class, although, as has been said, all other Kinds 
tend to receive a secondary application to this 
danger wherever the fear of it prevails, children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers, domestic 
animals, ripe crops, and, in short, whatever is 
likely to arouse envy being considered in special 
need of protection. Co-extensive with the spread 
of the belief along the European and African 
shores of the Mediterranean and through Italy 
into Central Europe, along parts of the Atlantic 
seaboard, up the Nile, and through S 3 nria, Turkey, 
and Asia Minor into Asia, is a marked develop- 
ment of the use of amulets, some intended to 
fortify the possessor against the effects of the evil 
glance, and others to intercept or divert it. They 
include (1) representations of eyes, and natural 
objects resembling eyes; (2) representations of 
hands making prophylactic gestures; (3) phallic 
representations ; (4) representations of uunch- 
backs, death’s-heads, and other singularities; (6) 
almonds, nuts, seeds, shells, and representations 
of them (these are often supposed to break when 
the glance falls on them, and earthen pots are 
placed near crops on the same principle) ; (6) boars’ 
tnsks, canine teeth of wolves and other carnivora, 
horns, and artificial representations of any of 
them, and various crescentic objects, especially 
representations of the moon; (7) crystal and alum; 

(8) coral, imitations of it, and other red materials; 

(9) blue materials, e.g. glass, porcelain, beads, 
woollen yam, turquoise, and imitations of it. (For 
discussions of the significance of these and other 
^pes, see bibliography for works by Bellucci, 
Elworthy, Leland, Maolagan, Bidgeway, and 
Westermarck.) 

Certain other instruments of magical practice 
should bo studied in connexion with amulets and 
charms. Implements of divination are often kept 
for repeated use, and credited with a magical 
power of bringing about events as well as indi- 
cating them. Again, it is often difficult to draw 
the Ime between amulets and fetishes, especially 
when these are natural objects (or artificial repro- 
ductions of them) chosen, as amulets are, for tneir 
singMarity or their accidental resemblance to other 
things, valued as personal possessions, and credited 
with magical power. The difference seems to lie 
in the nearer approach to personification in the 
case of the fetish, which becomes the object of 
rites which at least resemble prayer and offering 
(see Frobenius, Childhood of Man, 1909, p. 186, 
fig. 195 ; Gushing, Zuhi Fetiches, passim ; Haddon, 
Beports of the Gamhr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres 
Straits, vol. vi. section xiii. [1908]). The use of 
material objects, especially images, in sorcery, to 
do magical harm to persons or property depends 
on the same general idea of magical power, in this 
case not inherent, but conferred by a rite. Great 
emphasis is laid on resemblance between the in- 
strument and the subject of attack, and in this 
connexion the ideas of ‘sympathetic magic’ are 
most strongly and systematically developed ; there 
are, however, cases in which the image is regarded 
not as representing the subject, but as the em- 
bodiment of the sorcerer’s magical power or wish 
(Henry, La Magie dans VInde antique^, Paris, 
1909, pp. 169-173, 227-230). The primary function 
of certain other magical objects (e.g. ‘wish-bones’ 
in Europe, sorcery-concoctions ivith lock and key 
in West Africa) is to focus, or register, the oper- 
ator’s wish, though there is a constant tendency 
to credit them with power to fulfil it. Connected 
with these are many kinds of votive offerings de- 
posited in holy or ‘lucky’ places ; and these again 


must be compared with such amulets as are worn 
in fulfilment of a vow and to obtain a specified 
benefit (see above). 

See, further, the articles DlviNATiON, FETISH- 
ISM, Disease and Medicine, Magic, Saceifice, 
Witchcraft. 

Literatorb akp Materials for Stodt.— L Mvsevsisi tb« 
Ktt-BIvera Collection, University Museum, Oi/ord [eompara- 
tive series of over COO amulets and objects connected with 
magic : catalogue in preparation] ; the HadOeld and Darhi- 
fihire collections in the Manchester Museum, Owens College, 
Manchester; the Homiman Museum, Forest Hill, London 
[email series, chiefly British]; Mr. Edward Lovett’s Folk- 
Museum, Croydon. 

ii. Books. — C. Adler and I. M. Casanowicz, ‘TbeColieo- 
tion of Ceremonial Objects in the U.8. Nat. Museum,' Proe. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. xxxiv. 701-746, ph lx.-cv. ; R. G. Anderson, 
'Medical Practices and Superstitions amongst the People of 
Kordofan,’ Third Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratoriee, 
Dept, of Education, Sudan Government, Khartoum, 1908, p. 
28111.; G. Bellucci, Tradizioni Popotari Italiani, no. 2, ‘II 
feticismo primitivo In Italia,’ no. 8, ‘Un capitolo di Psicologia 
Fopolare; OliAmuleri,’ Perugia, 1008; E. deCartailhac,i’A^s 
d« pierre dans les souvenirs et superstitions poptilaires, Paris, 
1877 ; A. B, Cook, ’S.vKotbdrrnc, In Class. Rev. xxi. 183 ; R. Corso, 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Abyssinian).- 
I. Appearance, — ^Abyssinian charms or amulets 
are made of from one to three strips of parchment 
or leather, which varies greatly in thickness and 
quality, sewn together with tnongs of the same 
material, the whole forming a strip from c. 50 cm. 
to 2 m. in length, and from c. 6 cm, to 25 cm. in 
width. Many specimens have lost the beginning 
or end. The scroll thus formed is rolled tightly 
together, and hound with cord, or inserted in a 
telescoping capsule, or sewn tightly in leather. 
Convenience or the conservatism of magic has 
given the roll-form the preference, though magical 
works, containing legends and spells, and evidently 
designed, like the scrolls, to be carried rather than 
read, are often found in small hound volumes 
with heavy wooden covers. Capsules and leather- 
covered rolls of this sort are often strung together, 
to the number of five or six, and ornamented with 
heads. 

Upon this material the Abyssinian dahtard 
(‘ canon ’) writes the legends, spells, words of 
power, secret signs, and other devices which are 
to make the charm efi'eotive. The appearance of 
such scrolls is unique. At the top is usually a 
picture of the archangel Michael or Gabriel with 
sword in hand, accompanied by smaller angelic 
fimires or faces. Curious spider-like forms, eyes 
(doubtless representing the evil eye), the fish, the 
serpent, the lion (or dog[?]), the cross with sun and 
moon on either side, and indescribably^ fantastic 
figures combine with geometric designs in enmess 
yet characteristic array. The ‘ Seal of ’Eskeder, 
or Alexander, so designated by a subscription, in 
the form of an interlaced figure,^ appears in one 
instance, and suggests a similar interpretatiim oi 
the unintelligible figures above mentioned. Only 
very rarely is there an illustration bearing 
the accompanying text, as in the pictures noted 
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in three instances of the saint SusneyOs monnted 
and attacking the demoness WerzelyS. The name 
of the possessor of the scroll appears many times 
throughout the roll. The space for the insertion 
of the name is left blank 1w the maker, the name 
being afterward filled in lor the purchaser, and 
subsequently changed as many times as need be, 
when the roll passes from hand to hand, which 
is very often the case. Not only at the top but at 
the end, and in the middle, once or twice, such 
figures are placed, again without any reference to 
the text. 

The substance of the spells is written in a script 
generally very much debased, and in some in- 
stances assuming a character attributable only to 
a desire for the bizarre and mysterious, mixed 
with magical signs, suggesting, on the one hand, 
Abyssinian or Arabic letters, on the other, the 
signs which are found in Coptic and late Greek 
magical texts. The lanraage is a more or less 
successful attempt at G^ez, the ancient, ecclesi- 
astical, and literary language of Abyssiuia, com- 
monly known as Ethiopic. The Amharic-speaking 
scribe is everywhere evident; and in some in- 
stances the writer passes completely into the 
latter language. 

2. Age. — The dating of the texts is very diffi- 
cnlt. A few are possibly as old as the 15tn cent. 
A.D., and mapc scrolls continue to be written in 
Abyssinia to-day. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that, however much these texts have accumu- 
lated through contact with Muslim and European 
influences,^ much or most that is in them goes 
back to the Byzantine Christian magical texts 
and books. 

3. Use. — Abysrinian charms are worn about the 
neck, or merely kept in the house, of the pos- 
sessor. It would seem from the texts that the 
presence of the roll is in itself sufficient for com- 

lete protection — a fetishistic idea which is fami- 
ar. But there is also frequent mention of the 
immunity that comes to him who ‘ reads the book.' 
A peculiar form of amulet, described by TurayefF 
{Lefdfa-Sedeq, St. Petersburg, 1908), and remind- 
ing one strongly of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, was buried with the body to procure for 
its possessor complete justification in the next 
world. 

4. Contents. — ^The text of the scrolls, besides 
the figures, etc., above described, contains both 
simple spells and words of power, the whole being 
accompanied by legends explaining how they 
originated, were first used, and came to have their 
efficacy. The latter device is well Imoim in 
magic literature, from earliest Babylonian times 
onward. It will be necessary to speak first of the 
legends. 

(o) The legend of Susneyqs and Werzelyd is the 
most common. It tells how a man named Sus- 
neyOs marries a wife and begets a child, to which 
a certain demoness (or witch, or old woman with 
the evil eyeb called WerzelyS, comes in the house, 
and, departing, causes its death. She goes into a 
lonely ^ace where she meets her companions, the 
unclean spirits and demons. The mother com- 

5E ' ■ s to the father, SusneySs, regarding what has 
ened ; he mounts his horse, and with spear in 
starts in quest of WerzelyS to kill_ her._ Not 
knowing where she is to be found, he inquires of 
an old woman (witch [?]) at the roadside, who says 
that she has gone into a ‘ garden ’ which lies 
straight before him. He meets her there, sur- 
rounded by demons in large numbers. He prays 
to Jesus Christ for help in the contest •with these 
supernatural foes ; and, after hearing a voice from 

* Rochus (R6q5)— once mentioned, died 16th Aug. 1827, ond 
w»B canoniied in 1114 at the Council of Constance. The name 
came to Abyssinia prohahly through the Portuguese. 


heaven which armounces the granting of his peti- 
tion, he advances against Werzelya and pierces 
her side. _ At this point the texts are at variance. 
An exorcism by the ‘ seven ranks of archangels ’ 
follows, which seems -to be an essential part of the 
legend ; but it is uncertain by whom, •with what 
purpose, and with what result it was uttered ; 
and the close is variously treated. There are five 
different •versions, as follows :-—(!) The fate of 
WerzelyS is not stated. It is not expressly men- 
tioned that she dies ; and she does not promise 
‘ not to go where his name is found.’ This form 
is incomplete. (2) Werzelya is not killed by the 
stroke, and presumably continues to live ; but she 
promises not to harm any one who stands under 
the protection of the name of Susneyhs. The 
exorcism by the seven archangels is uttered by 
Werzelya with the result of sa^ving her life. This 
form is the commonest, and doubtless the original 
one. Werzelya is an ever-living semi-human per- 
sonality, which continues to harm such as are not 
roteoted by the name of the hero who vanquished 
er. The exorcism has a purpose in the narrative. 
(3) The demoness dies, and is consequently no 
more able to harm. The exorcism has no effect or 
purpose. She makes no promise to refrain from 
evil ; but in death she is once for all disposed of. 
As in the foregoing form, she is not a ghost but a 
demoniac human being. This form cannot be 
original, because WerzdyS must be accounted for 
as an ever-present agency. (4) WerzelyS dies, but 
promises nevertheless not to assail the prot6g6s of 
the hero. Here it is the ghost of the slain woman 
that continues to harm, unless prevented by the 
charm. But this form may be merely a mixture 
of (2) and (3), and in any case leaves the exorcism 
•without purpose. (5) It is Sflsneyfis, and not 
Werzelya, who pronounces the exorcism, and for 
the purpose of saving his life (?)— a possible but 
ve^ unlikely version, which leaves the question 
of Werzelya’s fate unsettled. 

This legend is a combination ot a pagan superstition and the 
story of a Christian mBrt:p. Of the night-ha^ who kflls little 
children more will he said below ; the Idea is found every- 
where. The name Werzelya has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It has been connected with Hebrew ’ipjS, 7^5 
(O. von Lemm, Kopt. iliezMtn, St. Petersburg, 1907); and 
thought to be of OushiUc- African origin (Littmann, ‘The 
Princeton Ethiopic Magic Scroll,’ Princeton Univ. Bulletin, 
XT. 1, 1903, pp. 81-42). It is found in Coptic texts (cf. the 
Hymn to Sousennios, in which the name Berzllxa occurs [von 
Lemm, op. cit.] ; also Crum, Catal. of the Coptic lISS in the 
Britieh Museum, 190B, p. 263, no. 624). There Is probably no 
connexion with Ursula, as is maintained by Fries {‘The Ethiopic 
Legend of Sooinius and Ursula,’ Actes du huitiime Congrls 
Intern, d. Orient., sec. i. B, Leyden, 1803, pp. 65-70) ; but the 
matter has not yet been definitely settled (see Littman, op. at,; 
and especially Basset, Bes Apocryphes ithiopiens, iv., Paris, 
1894). Of the identity of Susneyos with the Greek Sisinnios 
there can be no doubt. There were seTeml persons of that 
name in the Bth century. The original was the martyr who 
lived in the reign of Diocletian (Basset, op. eit, p. 10 f.), and 
who in Antioch killed his sister for murder and intercourse 
with Satan. Only in one of the MSS used by Fries (op. cif.) is 
this sister named WerzelyA It is easy to see how a saint, 
famous for his slaying of a monstrous woman, might become 
the slayer of the dreaded night-hag. In the Slavic legends wr 
have a story of Sisoe and his sister Meletia (Gaster, FL xi, 
1900, 129-162)1 similar to that of Susneyos and WerzelyS. 
According to Basset (op. cit.), the successor of Mani, the 
Manichtean Sisinnios, is the real opponent of the night-hag, 
and the confusion with the martyr is later. We know that 
Babylonian, and therefore probably ilanichsean, beliefs were 


1 Meletia is the sister of Sisoe and the mother of children who 
at birth are stolen by the Devil j not the demoness who kills the 
one {firstborn) child of the saint and his teife (unnamed), i^e 
search of the mounted saint, the meeting, the prayer, are all 
represented. The evil spirit promises not to approach the 
place where his name is found. There Is no oath by the arch- 
rmgels. The Devil is made to vomit up the swallowed children 
by the saint who, after prater, is able to perform the miracle 
demanded, and vomit up his mother’s milk. This last feature, 
and the questioning of the trees on the road (instead of the old 
woman) are characteristic of the Slavic and the Greek legendt 
(see below). The story of a demoness Vestitza, who kills new. 
l>om children, and who is overcome by the archangel Michael 
is also reports by Gaster (op. cif.). 
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(uU of the idea of this (emale demon ; but the notion is one 
widely diffused and possibly of independent origin.i 

Greek amulets have the same motif, and even the name 
Sisinnios. One example (Leo Allatios, De lemplis Orceoorum 
Tccentioribus, Oolopie, 1045, p. 12611.) contains the account of 
howthesainte Sun/vtovand Swidupov, in behalf of their stricken 
sister ilfXirnvTj and with the help of God, pursue with many 
adventures the demoness TuXoC, the hariner of little children. 
After her capture she pronuses under punishment not to come 
near those possessing the amulet. ruXoC, rtAoO, PfAkiu, rtXAu 
is the Jewish Lilith, the Babylonian Lilitu, echoing still the 
Bab. name Oallu (cf. Kohut, ‘Jiidisohe Angelologie,’ in A tAand- 
luiiffen fUr die Kunde des ilorgenlandtt, Iv. [1800] 87 ; and 
0. i>ank, ‘Zu babylonisohen Beschworungstoxten,' in ZA xxiv. 
101 ff.), and has hero the rOlo of IVerzolyi. Similar is the story 
of the meeting of Michael and Boo-kovio (-oininj, 'witchcraft'; 
e.g. Roitzenstein, Poimandru, Leipzig, 1004, p. 29511.), where 
the place of Sisinnios is taken by the aroliangol. This Hellen- 
istic motif of the saint who slays the JBaskauia found, possibly 
In Egj-pt, definite employment in a literary legend-amulet of 
Soutennios and Serzllia (of. von Lemm, loo. citA tor the use of 
women in childbed. This may have come to Abyssinia in the 
14th or 15th century. It came also into other lands (cf. Mai, 
Script. Vet. Ifova Cottectio, Rome, 1821, iv. 314, MS clxxiv. 
5 and 00, where an Arabic MS from Aleppo is mentioned 
containing the Sisinnios legend with exorcism). 

(b) The Legend of the Fish-net of Solomon ia of 
frequent occurrence. It be^a ivith the formula : 
‘ The names of Salomon : now he scattered the 
demons as a fish-net (is throivn out), saying . . , 
[here follow magical words].’ The narrative fol- 
lows of how the demons seize Solomon and bury 
him, and bring him before the ‘ Icing ’ (t.e. of the 
demons; see below), who challenges him to a 
contest of power. Solomon proves victor over 
the ‘ blacksmiths ’ (t.e. demons ; see below), who 
attack him, by uttering the word ‘LSfiiam.’ The 
‘ king ’ is then constrained to reveal all his ‘ signs ’ 
by which his activity may be known, e.g. miscar- 
riage, madness, death (especially of women and 
children), and secret commerce irith women fol- 
lowed by the birth of monstrous children. Of 
these latter a long list is given, consisting of the 
names of domestic animals and, in some MSS, of 
wild animals. Solomon curses the demon and 
exorcizes him again. At the close there is a prayer : 

' I seal my face (with the sign of the CrosB) against the great 
terror of the demoiis and blacksmiths. ... I take refuge in 
“LSfham," thy (magic) name . . . that I may scatter my enemies, 
and become their enemy . . . (names of demons) . . . that 
they may not come to me, and not approach my soul and my 
body, who am Thy servant N. N.' 

It is impossible to restore the precise form of this 
story, as it is badly confused and fragmentary. 

(c) The Legend of ' Ainat relates how Jesus and 
His disciples at the Sea of Tiberias meet with an 
old woman of terrible appearance, having a flame 
issuing from her mouth, and eyes as red as the 
rising sun. When questioned about her, Jesus 
says that she is 'Ainat, and describes the evils 
which she causes — shipwreck, falling of rider and 
horse, the ruining of milch cows, and the separa- 
tion of mother and child — and pronounces two 
magic words which render her powerless. The 
disciples bum her (or her eye), and scatter her 
ashes to the four winds of heaven. At the close 
is the petition ; ‘ May her memory be destriyed, 
and may the memory of 'Ainat be destroyed from 
Thine handmaid N. N.’ 

The name ‘Ainat is connected with 'ain, ‘the evil eye'; 
the presumption of an Arabic origin or mediation is confirmed 
by the title: ‘The prayer of Nad(a)ra‘ (= Egyptian- Arab, an- 
jfaifrah, or classicol Arob. an-Na^rah, ‘ the evil eye ’). The 
Arabic original from which the Abyssinian version was pre- 
pared is perhaps represented by the legend, agreeing in almost 
every detail, wmich is described in the Catalogue of the Coptic 
MSS in the John Rylanda Library, Manchester, ed._by W. E. 
Crum, 1909, p. 238 f., no. 467 E. Like Werzelyfi, ‘Ainat Is a 
native demoniac figure, given a foreign name and story. 


1 Gaster (op. ctf.) gives parallels, from Hebrew sources, of 
the Susneyos-Werzelyi typo, which he regards as the ancestors 
of the Slavic legends. We incline to the opinion that the 
Greek-Slavio legends of Europe are not derived from the 
Greek-Ooptio legends of Africa (the postulated ancestors of 
the present Abyssinian stories), but that both are separate 
developments of the Hellenistic motif, ultimately Heb.-Bab. 
(of. the contest of Marduk-Bel with Tiamat and her demons). 
At present, however, nothing definite can be said about it. 


(d) Other legends are found in the bound magical 
works, and in the scrolls buried with the dead (ace 
above) ; such are the accounts of how Mary re- 
vealed the secret names of Christ {Tell Me Thy 
Name ; The Names of Our Lord; The Disciples), 
the Prayer of the Virgin among the Parthians, at 
Golpotha, in Egypt, and the Prayer of Cyprian, 
which seem to have been •written in the reign of 
the famous reformer and opponent of magic, Zar’a 
Ya'qbb (1434-1468). All these legends are of 
Christian literary origin, and closely related to 
the miracle stories, out of which, in the process of 
degeneration, they have OTadually emerged as 
magical literature — the Christian dress of an 
unconquerable pagan tendency. 

(e) Shorter and simpler spells, standing midway 
between the literary legends and the mere words 
of power, occur in large numbera A few typical 
examples are the following ; 

(a) Biblicap in origin are, e . g ., Ps 11-® (because of the occur- 
rence of • wither ’ : there follows the application ‘ thus may not 
wither the fruit of the womb of thine handmaid, N. N.'l, Ps 91 
(Septuagint 99). Because of the catalogue of evils, and the pro- 
mise of God’s protection, this is much used, and furnishes many 
expressions found elsewhere. The following are employed 
because they contain the word ‘ blood,’ the application being 
that the quotation will save the person concerned (from blood- 
shed [?] or) from barrenness (the continued menstruation, or the 
hemorrhage of disease, are both spoken of as the failure of the 
child to ‘ solidify ‘) : Ps 56 fiia 164 309 sow 5114 58)0 6823 7g44 791 
139)0 (often so much modified as not to be easily recognized), 
Dt 3242, Ro 316 (cf. Is 697, Pr 1I6). Mso, to aid conception : Jn 
114 (• And the Word became flesh ’...), Mk 626or. (the woman 
with an issue of blood). Jn 16ff. is used to ward off demons 
(‘apprehended,’ Kcrihapev, is rendered by Eth. yiraX-eb, which 
means ‘ came upon ’ or ‘ attacked ’ ; the prayer follows : ‘May 
the demons not attack . . .*). There are exorcisms by the 
Twenty-four Elders (Rev 44), the Four Beasts (46), the Twelve 
Apostles, the four Evangelists, and the Fifteen Prophets ; and, 
though cxtra-Biblical in this connexion, the Three Hundred 
and Eighteen Orthodox (who gathered at Nicmal.l 

(/3) MusttJi AND Arabic in origin is, e.g.: LA JoiMa walA 
quiPwata ill A billahi l-'aliyi l-karim (‘There is no Power and 
no Might except with God the Exalted, the Glorious I ’), which 
appears in Ethioplc translation, not in phonetic imitation, like 
those given below. 

(y) MiscEtLANEoos.— The formula, ' In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ is used as a 
spell bv itself ; and is regularly employed in introducing each 
new division of text (called ea4o(=‘ prayer'). It may eome- 
i times, though certainly not always, be used merely as a com- 
I mon Christian formula, and without other intention. Remark- 
I able, and characteristio of Abyssinia, are the hiunns called 
I ealams. They are well known in legitimate literature, and seem 
to appear in amulets partly as borrowed loro of the Church, 
possessing for that reason magiciU efficacy, partly os modified 
or newly invented hymns, with a magical purpose in view 
from the first. They begin with the words taldm taka, ‘ Hail 
to thee . . . I ’ and celebrate some saint, or angel, or deed of 
valour. Such are, e.g., the hymn to the archangel Rufd'il, the 
‘opener of the womb’; to Fanii'il (Heb. V!\‘135=‘Face of 
God’; the meaning is remembered by the Abyesinians), who 
drives away the demons from before the face of God, where 
they assemble to accuse mankind of his evil deeds (cf. Satan in 
the prologue of the Book of Job), and who drives away the 
demons upon earth. He is the Angel of Forgiveness. This 
hymn is very common, and varies greatly in length and In the 
order of the verses. It contains a reference wliich indicates 
that it was composed for magical purposes. The h.vmn to fte 
Lance cf Langmoe is used against the disease called weg'at 
(‘stitch in the side’), from the circumstance that the word 
wag'd ( = ‘pierced it ') occurs. The idea is found elsewhere ; 
see, e.g., Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wort-cunning, and Starcraft 
of Early England, London, 1864-6, pp. 1, 393, where a spell 
against stitch is given : ‘ Longinus miles lancea ponxit dominum 
et restitit sanguis et receesit dolor.' There are many exorcisms 
composed of the names of demons and their qualities and 
evil works, as in Bab. ritual texts ; and of the epithets and 
attributes of God and of the Cross. 

(/) Magical formula;, or words of power, fill a 

I Gaster (op. cit. p. 142) has : ‘360 holy fathers of the Council 
of Niotoa." The theoretical Babylonian year baa 300 days, on 
318 of which the moon would be visible to the average eye (of. 
Winokler, Geschichte Israels, 1900, ii. 27, regarding the Eliezer 
Gematria [318] of Gn 14)4 igS). The remarkable and hardly 
casual number of persons (317-f'l) who went from Mitanm to 
Egipt in connexion with the marriage of Kirgipa (Gilukhipa) 
and Amenhotep ni. (see Breasted, Ancient Records, London, 
1906, ii. S47f.; Winokler, Tell-el-Amama Letters, Berlin, 1896, 
16. 6 : 41. 42) has never been noticed in this connexion ; nor 
the traditional year of the appearance of the heresies of AnM 
(318). For this symbolic number in Christian writers, 8« the 
reference in HDB iii. 667 ; PRE, s . v . ‘ Zahlen.’ 
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large r61e in the texts. They are meaningless in 
themselves, except to the initiated. Many are 
invented apparently on the spur of the moment by 
the vrriter of the scroll ; others seem to be passed 
along with more or less accuracy, though in them- 
selves nnintelli^ble. A large number, however, 
can he traced to a definite source. Poreign words 
and proper words, because nnintelli^hle, or by 
reason of some association, are taken over, and 
then modified by omission, or addition, or the 
reversal of the consonants. More frequently the 
^vriter pretends to know the meaning of the words, 
and translates — incorrectly. While despising each 
other, Muslims and Christians borrow phonetic- 
ally the formulce used in the strange religion — a 
phenomenon well known to anthropmogists. 

B.g. Akabio: Burnt 'l-ldhi ’r-ralymB,nt 'r-rSiim, 'In the 
Name of God, the Oompassionate, the Merciful ' ; reminis- 
cences or fragments of Sura cxii. of the Qur’&n , . . lam valid 
walamytilad ... * He begetteth not, neither is He begotten* ; 
A'udhu billdhi mina ‘$h-Shaitani 'r-Ragim, ‘ 1 take refuge with 
God from Satan the accursed ' (Sura xvi. 100) ; Fayakun, * So 
let there be’ (the mighty word by which the world was 
created) ; Td rasula ’l-ldh, * 0 Apostle of God ’ ; and many 
other Arabic words and expressions, 

Hebrew are : Eh^yi asher th’yi, ‘ I am that I am ' (Ex SW ; of. 
Goldzihen in ZA. xri. 2S4, and xx. 412); Elthaddai, ^‘bd’oth, 
A donai, Yahwl, Elohim , — names of God ; Benibejiilyos, Ben- 
ba1i.ll, the greatest of the names of Christ (perhaps ■mth Litt- 
inann [Oeseh. der dthiop. Bitteratur, Leipzig, 1907, p. 2S8J 
=^B‘’lrtheba‘, ‘ Beersheba,' with the magio ending -aland the 
Gr. ending -ffs); Lbfbam, and the reverse, itebafelan (the 
mighty word used by Solomon, and suggesting the etymology 
^3D9i 'destructive'); Salomon in its Greek form, and the 
reversed and modified forma : illlds, MUyos, Mails, Maldlis, 
Lis, Malalybs, MllalySs, Molls, Lamslas, NemlSs, NeblSs. 

Greer are : Theos (Td'Ss) ; Messias (Mdsyds) ; Pneuma 
(Ebnobyd) ; A(fd (Rev 1» 2l6 22is ; cf. Ludolff, But. Asthiop., 
Frankfort, 1681, Comvuntarius, 1691, p. 859) ; BUa lota (Bd(d 
Fd(d ; perhaps for Sa^iKevt twv ‘lovSaloiv, Mt 2737) ; Elat, Eloi, 
lama sabaohthanei (Mk 163*. These Aramaic words in Greek 
letters are distorted variously in the Abyssinian magical texts, 
but are accurately transliterated in the Ethioplc NT. The 
magician adds leamediy : ‘ . which, in its InterpretaHon, 
is : “God, my God, see ms and hear mo I Lord, my God, see 
roe and hear me 1 ” '). 

Latix is found in Antvjuui (Antttos) ; and in the famous 
SATOR formula,! \vhich appears with some variations, e.g . : 
Sad^ Aldddr Dandt Adird Rodds 

Sddar Alddar Dandt .. Rodds 

Sddor Arodd Ddndd Adird Rodds 

(Ludolff, op. off. p. 351, where they are called * the five wounds 
of Christ ’). 

In this word-magic the Christian elements are prominent. 
The unintelligible words may conceal pagan African elements 
unknown to us. There is little to suggest the Gnostic magical 
literature (e.g. the seven vowels onjiouu), though the repetition 
of monosyllables is common. 

(ff) The wizards and demons of the texts are 
partly literaiy Christian and partly popular in 
origin. The Septuagint and the New Testament 
often furnish the starting-point not only for the 
terminoloCT, but even for the underlying ideas. 
Ps 91 has been alluded to (see above). Whatever 
may have been the teaching of the first missionaries 
to Abyssinia, the magical texts clearly show how 
the demonological passages in the Gospels were 
understood. The following is a brief outline of 
the kinds of wizards and demons, -with examples : 

i. Wonder-workBrs of olden time ; Salomon, or 

Askater (Alexander), QSpreydndt (Ojlirian). 

11. Wizards of various origin, called ‘ kings’ ; witches capable 
of assuming animal form. Such are : Eahdbi, faKb (smith) ; 
'Aqdbl ierdi (medicine-man); Budd, Zdr (demoniac fonns 
assumed bv smiths); 'Zinawarq (=BuddT); Jfobd, who lends 
the dust-dehions (whirlwind t?D: Qumafio (wizard) ; and others. 

til. Demons proper, for whom there are many general terms : 
(rdnin, Saitdn, Salim (black), Tetur (black), Qayyeb (red), 
Akmotis (Inugbing [t]), Qataldi (killing), Met'at (for Methat : 


1 SATOR 
AREPO 
TENlirr 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

This palindrome, well known in European folk-lore, seems 
to have originate in the early 51iddle Ages. It may have 
reached Abyssinia through the Portuguese; but the form 
Xr5<fd, found in Coptic texts, makes the mediation of Egypt 
probable. The place of its origin is, we believe, unknown. See 
B. Kbhler, Klsinsn Sehiiften, Berlin, 1900, iU. 664 fl., and 
literature cited. 
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phantasm), Xgiier’e (speaking badly, or in frenzy PJ), Algum 
(not answering). — (1) Demons with individual names, not causing 
specific diseases ; (a) Biblical : Dlyablos, Saifdn, Mastimd (cL 
Book of Jubilees, where it is a name of Satan), Demon of Noon- 
day (Ps 9l5b), Unforeseen Evil (Ps 915»), Liglwon (Lk 87633. 
The titles in the Eth. NT show the beginnings of this).-^) Non- 
Biblical: These are very numerous; among others Wtrzelyd 
(see above), Be'undt (=Werzelyd (?]. The word Is probably 

from vulgar Arabic; sBFdru, dijO tclassiclzed an 

attempt to write Coptic Boone, which means Invida), 'Ainat 
(see above). Dabbds, Dask, and fufani are popular names of 
demons.— (2) Classes of demons bearing a collective name : (a) 
Diseases : e.g. modern vemaoular words for Pest, Epilepsy, 
Headache, Sharp Pains, Stitch, Consumption, Diphtheria (f). 
Oppression of the heart. Stomach worms, Colic, Fever, Rheu- 
matism, Insanity, Malaria, Miscarriage, Pneumonia (?), and 
Kidney disease (?). The identification is often uncertain. The 
disease is identical with the demon. — (fi) Elements : Xfr, 
River, Dust, and Ocean.— M Localities designated by a tribal 
or ethnic name : Bdryd, FeldSd (also ’Esrd’et), Galld, Mania, 
and many others. 

Literatubb.— In addition to that given in the text of the 
article ; W. H. Worrell, ‘ Studien zum nbessin. Zauberwesen,’ 
in ZA xxiiL [1909] 149 (I., xxiv. 69 fl. [to be completed in follow- 
ing numbers] ; E. Littmann, art. Abyssinia in present work, 
also ‘Arde’et, tbe Mapic Book of the Disciples,’ in JAOS xxv. 
[1904] 1; N. Rhodofeanakis, ‘Eine athiop. Zauberrolle im 
Museum der Stadt Wells,’ in WZKM xvUi. 3fl.; B. Turayeff, 
art. ‘Ethiopic Magic Prayers,’ in Chwolson’s FVsfic/inyf, Berlin, 
1899 [Ethiopic and Russian]. Ignazio Guidi, Vocabolario 
Amarico-Italiano, Rome, 1901, contains many names of demons 
and diseases. A facsimile of an Ethiopic amulet, with descrip- 
tion, will be found in K. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 
1895, pp. S90-4. w. H. Worrell. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (American).— 
While charms and amulets are difiused among 
all the aborigines of the New World, a systematic 
consideration of them is beset with serious diffi- 
culties, To classify them by external features, 
such as shape or construction, would he manifestly 
artificial ; hut it is hardly better to group them on 
the basis of function. While some charms are 
doubtless invested with specific virtues, many 
serve the most diverse purposes at the same time. 
The most profitable method of approach will he to 
pass from one culture area to another, and to 
correlate, wherever possible, the superstitions 
attached to the use of the charms with the funda- 
mental religions conceptions of their owners. 

I. Eskimos. — Beginning in the north, we find 
among the Eskimos a variety of usages centring 
in the world-wide belief in sympathetic and imi- 
tative magic. The ‘Polar’ Eskimo near Cape 
York, Greenland, carries with him his amwag, 
which is supposed to confer certain qualities and 
to guard against danger. Hawks being the surest 
slayers of tlieir prey, parents sew the head or feet 
of a hawk into a boy’s clothes in order to make 
him a great hunter. Because the black guillemot 
is clever in catching cod, men wear its foot to 
become great slayers of their quarry — whales or 
narwhals. To endow children with the strenrth 
of a bear, parents sew into the boys’ caps the skin 
from the roof of a bear’s mouth. Similarly, a 
piece of a fox’s head, or of old dried fox-dung, is 
sewed into a person’s clothes to impart the fox’s 
cunning. While fire is considered ve^ powerful, 
an old hearth-stone is regarded as still stronger, 
because it has withstood the fire; accordingly, 
bits of hearth-stones are sewed to clotliing to 
secure long life and fortitude for the wearer. The 
women of this division of the Eskimos rarely use 
amMets, hut when they do, the same conceptions 
appear. The kittiwake lays very small eggs; 
accordingly, a girl having a kittiwake head sewed 
into her clothes will not give birth to large chil- 
dren. In all the cases cited, care must he taken 
that the animals have not been killed by men ; the 
bear-charm, for example, is made when an old 
bear-oraninm has been found.^ The Greenlanders 

1 Easmnssen, The People of the Polar North (London, 1908L 
p. 1381. 
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farther Boath also formerly employed a multitude 
of amulets. A piece of a European’s clothing or 
shoo was believed to instil European skill. In 
other cases the psychology of the practice is less 
clear. Pieces of old wood or stone, beaks and 
claws of birds, leather bands for the forehead, 
chest, or arms, were all worn as a protection 
against spirits, disease, and death ; they were 
considered especially effective in preventing the 
departure of children’s souls during a thunder- 
storm. Whalers attached a fox’s head to the front 
of their boat, while the harpoon was furnished 
with a,n eagle’s beak. To prevent a kayak from 
capsizing, a small model kayak with an armed 
mannikin was attached to the boat, this model 
being sometimes replaced by a dead sparrow or 
snipe, a piece of wood, or other small objects.* 
The navel-string was considered an effective amulet 
for restoring a child to health and promoting 
longevity."' 

Like their eastern kinsmen, the Hudson Bay 
Eskimos sew pieces of skin or cloth on their under 
garments to avert disease. The tip of a caribou’s 
tail sewed to the coat ensures good luck in caribou 
hunting, and many boys use this charm in order 
to become good hunters. The hair of a successful 
hunter is sought for the same purpose, so that a 
native woman begged of Captain Comer a lock of 
hair from each of his temples for her boy, in order 
that ho might get an abundance of game in later 
years. Strips of caribou skin put round little 
^Is’ wriste will make them skilful in cutting and 
sewing skins. Shirts are sometimes equipped %vith 
such charms, and bears’ teeth on a boy’s shirt, 
secured by Captain Comer, are believed to make 
the wearer fearless of bears, while a seal’s teeth 
will ensure success in sealing. A piece of whale 
skin prevents the boy’s kayak from capsizing, and 
rabbit ears enable him to approach caribou un- 
seen. A wolfs lip will make him howl like a 
wolf ; this will cause the caribou to run into the 
onds, where they can bo easily captured from the 
ayak. _ A seal’s nose on the front of the jacket 
will entice the seal towards the wearer, A woman 
who wishes her child to have a white skin sews a 
white stone to its clothing. Bugs and bees, when 
similarly attached, are supposed to prolong life; 
a piece of flint sewed in the sleeve strengthens the 
arms and hands. Oil drippings are highly valued 
as amulets against supernatural enemies and as 
hunting charms. Accordingly, the drippings from 
lamps are placed around the edges of walnis holes 
in order to make the walrus return to these holes, 
and suction of a gull’s feather dipped in oil drip- 
pings, followed by expectoration mto the holes, is 
supposed to keep from the walrus the knowledge 
of the hunter’s approach. Common to the Central 
and Smith Sound Eskimos is the belief in artificial 
monsters endowed with life in order to efl’ect the 
destruction of their maker’s enemies. These 
tupilak are driven away by the protective qualities 
of oil and lampblack, as well as Iw magical whips 
formed of the skin of a male wolf or the bone of a 
bear, the latter being used particularly for the 
protection of children. An interesting amulet of 
quite different character is used to_ drive away 
thunder : the skin of a stillborn seal is made into 
a jacket, which must be taken off and struck 
against the ground when thunder is heard.* 

Essentially related conceptions appear among 
the Alaskan Eskimos, of whom the natives of 
Point Barrow may be selected for consideration. 
Rudely flaked flint representations of whales are 
extremely common amulets in this area ; they give 

I Oranr, Bistorie von OrSnland (Frankfort, 1779), p. 2761. 

3 Rink, Danish Greenland (I.ondon, 1877), p. 205. 

s Boas, ‘ The Eskimo of BafOn Land and Hudson Bay,’ In 
Bull. Amer. Mus. of Nat. Biel xr. 151-lBS, 492, 605-508. 616, 


good luck in whaling, and are suspended round 
the neck by a string, or worn on the breast of tho 
jacket. In deer hunting, reliance is placed on the 
unbranched antler of the reindeer. Personal 
amulets include bunches of bear or wolverine 
claws, or the metacarpal bones of the wolf. 
Possibly corresponding to the use of an eagle’s 
beak on the Greenlander’s whaling harpoon is the 
attachment of a tern’s bill to the seal-spear of the 
Alaskans ; Murdoch suggests that the underlying 
motive is the attempt to rive to the spear the 
sm'ety of a tern’s aim. Objects acquire special 
value through contact with certain persons or 
supernatural beings. Heavy stone objects, some- 
times weighing over two pounds, thus come to be 
carried about as amulets, and the consecration of 
ancient implements in this way seems to have 
done much for the preservation of old specimens of 
Alaskan material culture.* 

2 . Eastern Indians. — Underlying most of Indian 
belief is the conception of what the Algonqnins 
call manitou, the Sioux, wahan. If the Indian 
experiences an emotionri thrill at the sight or 
sound of an object, this object becomes invested 
for him with a sacred character — it is recognized 
OS manitou.^ The relation of the native to the 
object in a given case is determined by specifically 
tribal conceptions, or even by individual experi- 
ences in visions or dreams. It cannot be doubted 
that a great number of charms and amulets in 
North America must be conceived as special cases 
of the basic manitou principle. This appears with 
CTeat clearness in early accounts of the eastern 
Indians. TheHurons, weare informed in the t/iwMtV 
Relation of 1647-48, regarded everything^ that 
seemed unnatural or extraordinary as oky, i.e. as 
possessing supernatural virtues. Such objects 
were kept for good luck. If a Huron had had 
difflculty in killing a bear or stag, and, after slay- 
ing the animal, found a stone or snake in its 
entrails, the thing found was conceived as the 
oky that endowed the creature with more than 
ordinary strength, and was henceforth worn as a 
charm. If, while digging near a tree, a Huron 
discovered a peculiar stone, he believed that it 
had been forgotten there by certain demons and 
called it an aaskouandy. Such objects were 
supposed to change their shape, a stone or snake 
turning into a bean, a grain of com, or the talons 
of an eagle. The o'wner would become lucky in 
the chase, in fishing, in trade, and in pl^ng. 
Dreams decided the particular sphere of the 
charm’s usefulness. Still more powerful were the 
onniont, which were believed to be derived from a 
sort of serpent that pierced everything in its way 
— trees, bears, and rocks. On account of their 
peculiar virtues, they were distinguished as 
‘genuine oky,’ and the Hurons were willing to pay 
the Algonqnins exorbitant prices for infinitesimal 
fragments of onniont.^ This lost case is especially 
instructive as illustrating the complexity of the 
psychological processes that must often be assumed 
to account for the use of a given charm. As the 
Hurons are said to have obtained all their onniont 
from the Algonqnins, their use of it is not directly 
due to mystic experiences, but to the processes 
underlying imitation and borrowing. That the 
Algonquins themselves did not venerate the 
onniont, because they were supposed to be derived 
from the serpent, is quite clear in the light of 
modem research into the relation of myth ano 
observance. It is fairly probable that the ultim^ 
reason for the use of onniont as charms by the 
Algonquins is identical with that which prompted 

1 Murdoch, * The Point Barrow Eskimo,* in 9 RBSW [1892), 
DP 435—441. 

® Jones, ‘The Aigonldn Manitou,’ in JAFL, 1905, PP- 

* Jesuit Relations and Allied Doeuments (Cincinnati, 189«- 
1801), xxxiii. 216. 
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the Hurons to look npon certain finds as ohy. 
Nevertheless we must not shut our eyes to the 
possibility of another ori^. Predominant as was 
the concept of manitou among the Algonquins, the 
less mystical notions described in connexion with 
the Eskimos are not lacking. Le Jeune tells of 
the Montagnais wearing at the bottom of their 
garments ornaments of hears’ claws in order to 
preclude injuiy from hears, and to he enabled to 
trill these animals with greater ease.^ The un- 
conscious reasoning processes connected with the 
belief in sympathetic and imitative magic must 
thus be kept m mind as possible alternatives in 
the explanation of the application of charms where 
detailed information is lacking. 

The mystic thrill characteristic of a manitou 
experience is often actively sought by means of 
fasts intended to induce visions, and many amulets, 
whatever may have been their ultimate origin, are 
believed to be the direct outcome of the super- 
natural communications thus received. Thus, if 
the being which appears to the dreamer is an 
animal, the skin of the animal may henceforward 
be carried about as a bringer of good luck ; or the 
visitant may pve specific instructions as to the 
use of certain objects as charms. The fore- 
going considerations will facilitate some insight 
into the psychology of many Indian charms, 
though undoubtedly much must still remain ob- 
scure. 

To resume our geographical survey : the Algon- 
quin Montagnais, according to Le J eune’s Belation, 
had a number of amulets of rather problematic 
function. A shaman gave a woman a pattern of a 
little sack cut in the form of a leg, which she used 
to make one of leather filled with beaver hair. It 
was called ‘ the leg of the manitou,' and was hung 
in the cabin for a long time. Afterwards it passed 
into the hands of a young man, who wore it sus- 
pended from his neck. In the same tribe the 
slayer of a bear received the ‘heart-bone’ of the 
animal, which he carried about his neck in a little 
embroidered purse.* _ The Hurons, besides the 
charms already mentioned in connexion with the 
manitou concept, had charms composed of bear 
claws, wolf teeth, eagle talons, stones, and diy 
sinews, all of which were thrown by dancers at one 
another. The person falling under the charm was 
supposed to be Avounded, and blood poured out 
of nis mouth and nostrils.’ The Iroquois, accord- 
ing to oral communications of Alanson Skinner, 
still carry about their persons miniature canoes as 
a safeguard against droAvning ; and this amulet is 
used especially by people who have had dreams of 
droAvning. Small clubs were similarly used as 
war-charms. Small Avooden masks (‘false faces’) 
are carried about by both sexes, but particularly 
by pregnant Avomen ; small husk-masks are carried 
about for good luck. Witches and sorcerers often 
had dolls carved of wood and antler, and sometimes 
had roots covered Avith tiny carved faces, which 
Avere supposed to impart the poAver of changing at 
Avill from human to animal form. Clay pipes Avith 
such faces have been found on ancient Iroquois 
sites, and may have served the same use. People 
A\ho have seen the mythical dAvarf stone-rollers 
carve tiny images of these people and keep them 
as charms. A peculiar love-charm occurring 
among the Avestem Cree was described to the 
present AA'riter while he Avas passing through the 
territory of this tribe. The lover makes a small 
effigy both of himself and of the woman he lo\-es, 
and AATaps them up together Avith some medicinal 
roots. After a feAV days the woman thus charmed 
surrenders herself to the charmer. 

In the south-east of the United States the over- 

* Jesuit Relations, ix. 117. 

* Ib. vU 207, 201. S lb. X. 200. 


shadoAving importance of incantation did not 
eliminate the use of material charms. Among the 
Yuchi a small Avhitish root is carried in a bag to 
keep away sickness. To the neck of a child there 
is attached an insect larva sewed tightly in a 
buckskin covering, decorated on one side with 
beadAvork. The amulet symbolizes a turtle, of 
Avhich the hind legs and tail are represented by 
little loops of beads. Its special function is to 
bring sleep^ to the wearer, through the use and 
representation of tAvo creatures that spend much 
of their life in a dormant condition. Children 
were shielded from harm by some small white 
bones AA'rapped up in buckskm and tied to their 
necks or hammocks, and such bones also prevented 
children from crying in the night. Men wore 
small objects obscurely related to the events in 
their career, ‘ in the belief that the things would 
prove efiectual in protecting and guiding them 
m some Avay.’ War parties of the Creek carried 
Avith them bundles of magic herbs and charms. 
One of the latter was supposed to consist of 
parts of the horns of a mythical snake that was 
captured and killed by the people after long- 
continued suffering from its attacks. These 
horns were believed to impart immunity from 
wounds.^ 

3. Plains Indians. — Among the warlike abori- 
gines inhabiting the Plains, charms were naturally 
often associated Avith martial pursuits. The 
buffalo-hide shields regularly carried in battle 
Avere supposed to owe their efficacy to the 
medicine objects attached to them or to the designs 
painted on their outside rather than to their natural 
properties. The Dakota Sioux were particularly 
fond of protective shield designs representing 
supernatural poAvers. In many of these cases 
there was a mixture of two motives : on the one 
hand, the design derived its supernatural power 
solely from its revelation in a dream or vision, but 
at the same time there was a symbolical represen- 
tation of the power desired, which recallB the 
phenomena of imitative magic. Thus, spiders, 
lizards, and turtles are frequently represented on 
war garments, because they are hard to kill, and 
it was supposed that this property would be trans- 
ferred to tne wearer. In addition to the painted 
design, a shield might bear a braid of sweetgrass 
and a buckskin bag Avith charms. Before going 
into battle, the Sioux burnt some of the sweet- 
grass and chanted songs pertaining to the shield.* 
Among the Assiniboine, war charms were exceed- 
ingly common. They were prepared by shamans 
from ingredients supplied by the prospective 
wearer, who was also informed in advance of 
future happenings in battle. One man used the 
dried and fleshed skin of a bluebird AAdth jack- 
rabbit ears sewed to its neck, the whole attached 
to a piece of raw hide painted red. Another 
Avarrior might employ a bird skin, a weasel sldn, 
a bonnet of AA’easel-skin, and a square piece of 
buffalo hide ; still another, a large knife AAuth a 
bear-bone handle to whieh were tied little bells 
and a feather.* The Gros Ventre often carried 
their sacred Avar paraphernalia in cylin^ical raw- 
hide cases. One specimen Avas painted Aidth designs 
in colour representing the birds dreamt of by 
the original oAvner. The case contained a bag, 
and in the bag there was a necklace Avith ‘ medi- 
cine’ roots. There were also skins Avom at the 
back of the head to prevent injury, and a bone 
whistle AA’as bloAra for the same purpose. If the 
Gros Ventre dreamt of a man battling successfully 

1 Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians (Philadelphia, 190!)), 
p. 137 ; ‘The Creek Indiana of Taakigi Town, m ilem. Amer, 
Anthrop. Assoc, ii. pt. 2, p. 118. 

2 Wiaaler, ‘Some Protective Designs of the Dakota,* i« 
Anthrop. Papers of Amer. ilus. of Sat. Hist. 21-S3. 

‘ stxiwie, ‘The Aaainiboine,’ ib. iv. 81-33, B8. 
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while wearing the skin of some animal, the same 
kind of skin was adopted by the dreamer. For a 
corresponding reason an Assiniboine once wore 
a fool-dance costume before entering a fight.* 
Among the -Arapaho amulets collected by Kroeber 
there is a bracelet of badger-skin mth a gopher 
stdn, an owl claw, some bells, feathers, seeds, and 
skin fringes. The badger skin is believed to 
increase the speed of the rider’s horse; the claw 
helps to seize an enemy ; the motion of the feathers 
drives away the enemy ; and the bells represent 
the noise of the fight. A scaly turtle tail or fish 
back mounted on stufied buckskin was worn on 
the head — the feathers for speed, the hard scales 
to cause invulnerability.’ 'Wlien an Hidatsa went 
to war, he always wore the strip off the back of a 
wolf skin, with the tail hanging down the shoulders. 
A slit was made in the skin, through which the 
warrior put his head, so that the wolf’s head hung 
down upon his breast. The head, claws, stuffed 
skin, or some other representative of his medicine 
was carried about the person as a protective 
charm.® 

While war-charms are thus seen to have been 
extremely important among the Plains Indians, 
daily life was also attended ndth the use of 
numerous charms. The ■wide diffusion of navel 
amulets bears testimony to this fact. Among the 
Arapaho, the navel-stnngs of girls are preserved 
and sewed into small pouches stuffed wfth grass. 
These are usually diamond -shaped and embellished 
%vith beadwork, and the girl keeps this amulet on 
her belt until it is worn out. The Sioux often make 
navel charms in the form of turtles, the turtle 
being supposed to preside over the diseases peculiar 
to women. Similar charms occur among the 
Assiniboine.® An elderly Arapaho woman kept 
a number of pebbles tied up in a bag. Some of 
them were pointed, others relatively round, the 
former representing the canine teeth, and the latter 
the molars. ‘The stones, being loose, represent 
the possessor’s wish to reach that period of 
life.’ Three other stones were kept on account 
of their resemblance to a turtle, a bird, and a 
skunk, respectively. The turtle stone was said to 
have been procured from inside a horse’s body, and 
was placed on the abdomen as a cure for diarrhoea. 
The skunk stone ivas held in the hand by sick 
people while sleeping; similarly the bird amulet 
was placed at the head of the sick. Two curious 
natural stones were painted red and treasured by 
the owner in a bag of incense. At the sun-dance, 
they were exposed and deposited near incense. 
They were called ‘centipedes.’ Much of the 
belief in amulets among the Arapaho seems to 
centre in sympathetic and imitative magic. Beans 
of different colours are used to produce colts of 
certain colours ; a smooth and slippery shell aids 
in delivery; ‘beads in the shape of a spider web 
render the wearer, like the web, impervious to 
missiles, and at the same time ensure the trapping 
of the enemy, as insects in a web.’® The symbol- 
ism so characteristic of Plains tribes is illustrated 
by a cmious charm worn among the Caddo_ in the 
southern part of the Prairie area. It consisted of 
the polished tip of a buffalo horn, surrounded by a 
circle of downy red feathers within another circle 
of badger and owl claws. The O'wner regarded the 
charm as the source of his prophetic inspiration. 
The buffalo horn was ‘God’s heart,’ the red 

1 Kroeber, ‘ Ethnology o! the Gros Ventre,' <6. L 192-190. 

* Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,' in Still. Amer. Mtts. of Nat. Bist. 
xviU. 423, 420, 440. 

8 J. O. Dorsey, ‘A Study of Siouan Cults,' in 11 RBEW [1894], 
p. 516. 

4 Kroeber, ‘ The Arapaho,’ pp. 64-68 ; Wissler, ‘ Decorative 
Art of the Sioux Indians,’ in Bull. Amer. Bus. of Nat. Hist. 
Kviii. 241 f. ; Lowie, loc. eit. p. 25. 

s Kroeber, "The Arapaho,’ pp. 441-443, 462 f. 


feathers contained his own heart, and the circle 
of claws symbolized the world.* 

As perhaps the most typical of hunting channt 
m this area may be mentioned the Blackfoot 
iniskim, or buffalo rocks. These were usually 
small ammonites, or sections of baculites, or some- 
times oddly shaped flint nodules. They were found 
on the prairie, and the person who secured one 
was considered very fortunate. Sometimes a man 
riding along heard a strange chirp, which made 
knoivn to him the presence of a buffalo rock. 
Searching for it on the ground, he would try to 
discover it. If he failed, he would mark the place 
and return the next day to resume his quest. 
The tribal hunt of the buffalo had for its object 
the driving of the game into an enclosure. On 
the evening of the day preceding a drive into the 
corral, a medicine-man possessing an iniskim un- 
rolled his pipe and prayed to the Stm for success. 
The origin of these charms is traced to a mytho- 
logical period of starvation when a woman en- 
countered a singing buffalo rock, which instructed 
her to take it home and teach the people its song. 
As a result of her compliance with these instruc- 
tions, a great herd of buffalo came, and the 
Indians were saved.’ Several years ago an old 
Blackfoot of Gleichen, Alberta, unwrapped a 
bundle for the present ivTiter, disclosing some 
small stones which he described as iniskim. When- 
ever he was in need of food in the olden days, he 
explained, he used his iniskim, and in consequence 
never went hungry. 

4. Mackenzie and Plateau Areas ; California.-^ 
Among the Northern Athapascans of the JIackenzie 
River basin the simplicity of ceremonial life throws 
into relief the customs attached to everyday pur- 
suits, sueh as hunting and fishing. The Dogribs 
cany bunches of antler points while hunting game, 
because they believe this will aid the wearer in 
luring deer or moose within range of his rifle, and 
the same power is ascribed to a piece of birch or a 
deer’s scapula.® The Chippewayan women cut off 
a small piece of the newborn child’s navel-string 
and hang it about their necks, presumably for a 
charm.® Fishing nets always nad fastened to 
them a number of birds’ bills and feet, while at 
the four comers the Chippew^an tied some otter 
and jackfish toes and jaws. Unless these objects 
were attached, it was deemed useless to put the 
net into the water, as it would not catch a single 
fish. In angling, similar superstitions were ob- 
served. The bait used consisted of a combination 
of charms enclosed •within a bit of fish-skin. The 
objects included fragments of beaver tails and fat, 
otter vents and teeth, musk-rat guts and tails, loon 
vents, human hair, etc. The head of every family, 
as well as other persons, always carried a bundle 
of these articles, as it was considered absurd to 
attempt to angle ■without their aid.® 

The Thompson, Lillooet, and Shuswap Indians 
may be taken as representatives of the culture of 
interior British Columbia. The head of a fool-hen 
was used by the Thompson Indian as a hunting 
charm. After praying to it for help, he tossed it 
up, and took the direction of its beak to indicate 
that of the game. A second trial of the same 
kind, if confirmatory of the first, was considered a 
s'ure sign of the locality to be visited. That night 
the charm was placed under the hunter’s pillow, 
with the head pointing in the proper direction. 

1 Jlooney, 'The Ghost-Dance Bellgion,’ In H RBEW [1896], 
P- 9041. 

2 GrinneU, Bladfoot Bodge Tale^ (New Vork, 1903), pp. 126, 


126 229. 

s*Ku8sell, Explorations in the Far North (Iowa, 
p. 1831. . , 

4 Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal through the Continent oj 
North America (New York, 1002), 1. p, clxxix. „ * 

® Hearne, A Journey from Prince of Walters Fori in 
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The tail of a snake was -worn by grizzly bear 
hunters to ward off danger while hunting their 
game. It was fastened to the belt, to the string 
of the short pouch or powder-horn, or to the bow 
or gun itself. If a deer had been wounded, but 
not severely enough to be readily overtaken, the 
skin of a mouse was laid on the tracks. A deer 
thus charmed could not travel far, but soon 
perished. By chewing deer-sinew, a hunter could 
cause the sinews of a wounded deer to contract 
Bo that it could be easily overtaken. Gamblera’ 
wives suspended an elongated stone above their 
husbands’ pillows. To put an end to bad luck, a 
woman turned it rapidly round, thereby causing a 
reversal of luck. To secure luck at gambling, Me 
might also drive a peg into the ground near their 
pillows, or sit on a fresh fir-bench during the 
game. These Indians made a rather obscure dis- 
tinction between ‘male’ and ‘female’ plants. 
For a love-charm, the male and female or some 
plant were tied together with a hair from the head 
of the parties concerned, and buried in a little 
hole. Another charm for a similar purpose also 
consisted of the male and female of a plant, but 
these were mashed fine and mixed with red ochre. 
The charmer repaired to running water at sunset 
or daybreak, pamted a minute spot on each cheek 
with the mixture, prayed to the plant for success, 
and finally sewed the charm up in a buckskin bag 
worn on the person. This charm was employed 
by both sexes. If not properly prepared, it might 
cause insanity in either the charmer or the charmed 
individual. Some men used the heart of a fool- 
hen to attract Avomen. The love-charms of the 
LUlooet Avere quite similar to those just described. 
The ShuBwap frequently obtained plants from the 
■Thompson and Okanagon Indians, especially one 
plant Avith a strong odour and emitting a kmd of 
steam. It was worn on the person as a necklace 
during the day, and placed under the piUoAV at 
night Before sleep, the charmer must think of 
the woman coveted and pray that she might love 
him as a result of the plant’s poAver. The same 
plant was used to scent a present to the woman 
loved ; and if a man carried it about while walking 
against the Avind, the women were forced to foUoAV 
him. The ShusAvap rubbed another plant on the 
broAV or the soles of the feet to ensure luck in 
hunting, and wore snakes’ tails to prevent head- 
aches. A child’s amulet in use among the Thomp- 
son Indians consisted of the piece of the infant’s 
navel-string outside the ligature, which was seAved 
up in a piece of embroidered buckskin. This was 
tied to a buckskin band round the head of the 
cradle, and Avas decorated Avith numerous append- 
ages. If the piece of navel-string Avas not found, 
or Avas lost, the child became foolish, or was 
likely to be lost during a journey or hunting trip. 
Branches of Avild currant in the bottom of the 
cradle tended to quiet a child, while the dried tail 
or loAver part of a silver salmon’s backbone pre- 
vented frequent micturition.^ 

The Plateau region south of the Salish tribes 
just discussed was occMied by the Nez Perc6 and 
Shoshonean tribes. The Nez Perc6 frequently 
made use of charms, which generally consisted of 
small stones of odd shape or colour. Stones Avith 
holes Avere deemed especially powerful in bringing 
good luck, and a boy who found a curious stone 
might carry it on his person for life. Rarely these 
stones Avere carved or artificially modified. Bear 
olaAvs and wolf teeth were worn about the neck 
as charms. An old Indian was found to wear 
a gypsum spear-head suspended about his neck. 
Shamans sometimes carved their stone amulets, one 

' ‘The Thompson Indians o( British Columhia,' In Jemp 
horth Paeijic Expedition, i. SOi, SOS, S71-372, ‘The LUlooet 
Indians,’ and 'The Shuswap,' ib. U. 291, 619. 


of which, reproduced by Spinden, seems to repre- 
sent an animal’s head.‘ The Shoshone poiA’dered 
spruce needles, crammed them into a buckskin 
bag, and hung the bag round a baby’s neck as a 
preventive of illness. Adults use white weasel 
skins, buffalo horns and manes, or the foot of a 
white weasel for the same purpose. A very old 
woman was found to keep two small fragments of 
obsidian as eye medicine, though occasionally she 
used to scratch her arms Avith them. Some men 
have a charm enclosed in a little piece of cloth and 
tied to the middle of either the front or the back 
of a beaded neoldace. In a mrih, Coyote over- 
comes a pursuing rock by extending his arm Avith 
a beaded charm on it. Love-charms are popular. 
One informant wore a weasel foot in his hat in 
order to ‘catch a squaw.’ For the same end, 
shavings of wood or bark are rubbed on the neck, 
tied up in a bag, or attached to a belt. Similarlj', 
spruce needles are oheived and rubbed on the 
charmer’s head. A certain root is tied to a little 
stone and throAvn at the woman coveted. Several 
nights elapse, and then the woman comes to Ausit her 
lover. This charm has been repeatedly used Avith 
success, and has been sold for a dollar and a half. 
The Wind River Shoshone believe that the tail- 
feathers of a flicker ward off disease, and that the 
male of a kind of sage-hen imparts the gifts of a 
shaman. Weasel skins and feathers served as a 
protection against missiles. Many roots and other 
objects were cherished ns amulets because they 
had been revealed to the OAvner in a vision or 
dream.^ 

Among the Hupa of California Ave again meet 
Avith the custom of placing parts of the umbilical 
cord in a buckskin bag round a baby’s neck, where 
it is kept for years. A small dentalinm shell is 
also tied to the infant’s ankle, but must be removed 
as soon as the mother resumes her customary matri- 
monial relations. The Maidu in the central part 
of the State employed various charms for hunting 
and gambling. Stones found inside a deer were the 
favourite charms of deer-hunters, Avho wore them 
suspended from the neck. Perforated gambling- 
charms of approximately diamond-shaped surface 
were similariy suspended, but were stuck in the 
ground before them oAvner during a game. Any 
strangely shaped or coloured object found Avas 
picked up and tested as to its poAA'crs. Subsequent 
good luck of any kind was ascribed to its magic 
potency, and the OAvner treasured it for the specific 
use indicated by his experiences. Shamans used 
charms which they gently rubbed on the seat of 
pain after the extraction of the pathogenic agent, 
these charms usually consisting of obsidian knives 
hung from the neck. The frame of mind that 
leads to the adoption of certain objects as amulets 
is well illustrated by the attitude of the Shasta 
Indians. When a member of the tribe found a 
type of stone pipe different from that noAv used, 
the unfamiliar form was considered as mysterious, 
and magic functions were ascribed^ to the find.* 

5. North-west Coast. — ^The Thlinket and Haida 
may be taken as the principtd rMresentatives of 
old North Pacific Coast culture. 'Typical of primi- 
tive hunting-charms was a medicine used by the 
Tiilinket of Alaska to ensure the capture of sea- 
otters. The prospective hunter Avas obliged to 
abstain from intercourse AAdth his wife for an entire 
month, and was careful not to let any one else 
touch his chamber-pot. At the expiry of this 

1 Spinden, 'The NezPercA Indians,’ in 3Iem. Amer. Anthrop. 
Aesoc. ii. pt. S, p. 2C0. 

2 Lowie, ‘The Northern Shoshone,' in Anthrop, Papert 0 } 
Amer. JItts. o/Jiat. Bill. ii. pt. 2, pp. 224, 225, 2291,, 203. 

s Goddard, Life and Culture of the Uupa (Bcrkelev, 1903), 
pp. 61, 62 ; Dbcon, ‘ The Northern Maidu ’ (Bull. A mrr. Mut. 0 } 
Eat. But. itU. pt. 3), pp, 139, 266, 267, and ‘The Shasta* (ib. 
pt. 5), p. 892. 
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period he killed an eagle, detached the foot, and 
tied to it a flower cflied ‘grabbing medicine.’ 
Next he made a model canoe with a figure of him- 
self in the act of aiming at a sea-otter. The eagle’s 
talon was made to clasp the seat in order to ensure 
good aiming. When approaching the sea-otter, 
the hunter blew some of his urine towards it, this 
being intended to confuse the animal and cause it 
to swim in his direction. If a man had infringed 
the nuptial tabu, his arm would shake and he 
would miss his quarry. In the case just cited the 
significance of the medicine employed is obscured 
by the number of regulations connected with its 
successful use. Of these, the application of imita- 
tive magic in the construction of the canoe is of 
special interest. In another Thiinket hunting- 
charm, sympathetic magic plays the dominant part. 
In order to shoot a doe the hunter removed hairs 
from the pubic region of a doe already slain, fas- 
tened them to the ‘ grabbing medicine,’ and attached 
both to the barrel of his gun. Waving this as he 
approached his game, he would succeed in enticing 
the animal towards him. Corresponding notions 
enter into the practices incident to avenging the 
murder of a friend: the person seeking revenge 
wrapped up a bundle of a certain plant ivith an 
effigy of hiB enemy, thus securing his destruc- 
tion.^ 

The Haida lover fasted, sought a certain kind of 
medicine, rubbed it upon his palms, and then put 
it upon the person or the clothing of the woman 
desired in marriage. Complete sets of observances 
were connected with this love-charm, of which the 
foUoiring is typical. The lover fasted from two to 
five days, then went to a salmon-creek, removed 
his clothes, and looked for spruce cones. If he 
found two old cones lying near each other and half 
sticking in the ground, he seized one with each 
hand, pronounced his own name as well as the 
woman’s, and declared whether ho merely loved 
her or -wished to marry her. This statement was 
repeated four times in an increasingly loud tone of 
voice. Then the man went into the creek until 
the water was on a level with his heart, put both 
cones as far upstream as he could, let them float 
towards him, again seized one in each hand, and 
repeated aloud what he wanted. After three re- 
petitions of this act, he took the cones into the 
woods, made a pillow, laid one on each end of it, 
and covered them -with leaves of the salal-berry 
bush, mentioning his -wish four times more. Then 
ho went home, broke his fast, and waited for tlie 
woman’s message of love. A curious charm for 
acquiring riches had to be obtained by theft in 
order to act efficaciously. It consisted of a sheet- 
copper figure, which was guarded -with OTeat 
secrecy. To make it work, the owner stufied the 
space between the front and back plates of the 
charm %vith stolen clippings from articles of value. 
Thus crammed, it was hidden in the box contain- 
ing the owner’s blankets and clothing. Whether 
it was ever directly addressed in prayer seems to 
be subject to doubt.^ 

6. South-west. — Among the Apaches nvmerous 
varieties of charms were in vogue. Captain John 
G. Bourko was impressed -with the very general 
occurrence of little buckskin bags, usually attached 
to the belts of the warriors and guarded wth great 
care by their wearers. Inspection of the bags dis- 
closed a quantity of yellow powder, the hoddentin, 
or pollen of the tule (a variety of the cat-tail rush), 
for which some pulverized galena was sometimes 
substituted. The use of these substances^ in con- 
nexion -with war amulets is but a special instance 
of their ceremonial employment by the Apaches. 

I Swanton, ‘ The Tlinpt Indians,’ in SB RBEW (1008), p. 447 U 

s Swanton ‘ Contributions to the Ethnology ol the Haids, in 
Jetup north Pacific Expedition, r. pt. 1, p.4Sf. 


Both served as a face-paint and as oflerings to the 
cosmic forces, and each phase of everyday life was 
accompanied by a sprinkling of hoddentin. The 
first act of an Apache on rising was to blow a pinch 
of the pollen to the da-wn. A bag of hoddentin 
was secured to every baby’s neck or cradle ; at the 
girls’ puberty ceremonies the powder was thrown 
to the sun and strewn about the novices ; patients 
were sprinkled with the pollen in cases of serious 
illness; and the dead bodies were subjected to 
similar treatment. When starting on a hunt, 
when commencing the planting of com, or when 
seeldng to propitiate animals -viewed with religious 
veneration, the Apaches uniformly made their 
offerings of hoddentin. Galena, while reserved for 
occasions of special solemnity, was used in essenti- 
ally similar circumstances. The ceremonial sig- 
nificance of both substances accounts for the fact 
that no Apache -warrior would go on the war-path 
■without his buckskin bag of hoddentin or galena.* 
A still more distinctly talismanic character was, 
however, ascribed to the izze-Moth, or sacred cords. 
These were simply cords decorated -with beads and 
shells, bits of sacred malachite, wood, claws, hod- 
dentin bags, or splinters of lightning-riven wood. 
Only the shamans of highest standing could make 
them, and on occasions of extraordinary moment 
the medicine-man wore them banding from the 
right shoulder over the left hip. ‘ These cords wUl 
protect a man while on the warpath, and many of 
the Apache believe firmly that a bullet -will have 
no effect upon the warrior wearing one of them.’ 
This did not by any means, however, exhaust the 
value of the izze-hloth, for their owner was enabled 
to cure the sick, to help along the crops, and to 
determine the thief of his own or his friends’ 
property.® These additional -virtues connect the 
cords with sacred objects of quite different con- 
struction. Thus, the wearer or a buckskin medi- 
cine-hat could tell who had stolen ponies, foretold 
the future, and was aWe to aid in the cure of the 
sick. A flat piece of lath decorated -with dra-wings 
of a human figure and snake-heads was believed to 
indicate the right direction to travel, to bring rain 
in case of drought, and to show where stolen ponies 
had been taken. 

The Navahos, nearest of kin to_ the Apaches in 
point of habitat and linguistic affiliation, and, like 
them, intermediary between the Pueblo and Prairie 
cultures, also make use of an abundance of charms. 
Indeed, even their deities are thought to possess 
charms, and the very sacredness of their character 
is often derived from the possession of such article. 
If a man escapes from danger unscathed, the 
natural conclusion is that his charm must be 
strong. The mythological sons of the Sim, before 
setting out on the perilous journey to their father, 
secure for their talisman feathers plucked from a 
live bird. Such feathers are supposed to preserve 
life, and are used in all the rites. Hastseyalti,_toe 
most important deity impersonated in the tribal 
Chant ceremony, is represented -with his healing 
talisman — four willow sticks attached to one 
another so that they may be readily spread into a 
quadrangle and folded up again. In the ceremony 
the actor approaches the patient, opens his tmis- 
man to its quadrangular form, and places it four 
times around the sufferer’s body. The veneration 
for pollen so marked among the Apaches is equally 
characteristic of the Navahos. Pollen, both of the 
cat-tail and of other plants, is considered emblem- 
atic of peace, prosperity, and happiness, and is 
believed to secure these blessings. It is generally 
kept in buckskin bags, carried alike by pnesto 
ana laymen. A stone fetish of a horse is at 

iBourke, ‘The Medldne-Men of the Apache,’ in ffEBEJf 
(1892), pp. 500-607, 648. 
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times fed -with pollen to ensnre good luck to the 
herds.^ 

The difficulty of classifying religious phenomena 
hy the aid of current concepts becomes obvious in 
a consideration of the Pueblo area. According to 
ZnSi mythology, the twin sons of the Sun, after 
leading mankind from their infernal abodes to the 
world now occupied by them, once more took pity 
on men, and, in order to stay on undue multiplica- 
tion of their natural enemies, transformed animals 
of prey into stones. Natural concretions or 
strangely eroded rocks resembling animals are 
looked upon, in harmony with these mythological 
beliefs, as representatives of the nndying spirits of 
the prey-animals. The success of beasts of prey is 
ascribed to a magical force by which they cast a 
spell upon their quarry. Their power is preserved 
in the petrifactions, which are, therefore, vener- 
ated as ‘fetishes.’ Guarded by special officers 
when not in use, the fetishes are assembled, 
sprinkled with prayer-meal, and supplicated by 
members of certain societies at a New Year’s 
festival, while corresponding solemnities precede 
the great tribal hunts. The use of fetishes in the 
chase is deemed indispensable to success ; only by 
their supernatural efficacy is man believed capable 
of overcoming the otherwise unconquerable larger 
game. Few hunters, accordingly, set out without 
a fetish, which is carried in alittle buckskin bag sus- 
pended over the left breast. In the course of his 
journey, various ceremonies must be observed by the 
hunter. The fetish is taken out and addressed 
in prayer, and is ultimately restored to its keeper. 

Complicated as the usages referred to appear 
when compared with those ordinarily attached 
to amulets, it seems artificial to separate them 
psychologically from ordinary charms. Such 
charms are, indeed, ly no means lacking among 
the Zuni. A person finding a concretion suggest- 
ing the prey-gods will regard it as his special 
‘ medicine,’ and will almost always prefer it to the 
other fetishes. A find recalling an organ of the 
human body is highly prized as the phallus of some 
ancient being, and becomes a charm in matters 
sexu^: the young man will use it as a love- 
charm, the young woman to ensure male offspring. 
Another object may be interpreted as the relic of 
a god’s tooth or weapon, ana is entrusted to the 
custody of the warrior order. A little of it rubbed 
on a stone and mixed with much water is considered 
a powerful protection in battle, and is accordingly 
used by the warrior as an unguent before entering 
batlle. A somewhat intermediate position seems 
to he held by the so-called war-fetishes. Koughly 
resembling the hunting fetishes, not only in appear- 
ance but m the rites attached to their employ- 
ment, they are akin to amulets in being constantly 
carried about by the owners. An arrow point 
placed on the back of these fetishes seems to nave 
a purely protective character ; it is emblematic of 
the Knife of War, and is believed to shield the 
wearer from the enemy from behind or from unex- 
pected quarters. The root idea in all these fetishes 
18 apparently nothing but that of the Algonquin 
mamtou. Objects or extraordinary appearance — 
petrifactions, m the case at hand — impose on the 
bebolder a condition of emotional exaltation which 
leads to their being regarded as sacred. Experi- 
ences of this sort are assimilated with the pre- 
existing mythological conceptions ; the existence 
of the petrifactions is interpreted in the light of 
the transfonner cycle. Finally, the systematizing 
tendency of priestly speculation sets in, unifying 
relevant beliefs into the dogma that all fetishes 
are traceable to the same origin. ‘ It is supposed 

I Matthews, * Ksvaho Legends,’ ilem. Amer. Foli-Lon So- 
fiftV, T. [1897J 109, 192, 249, 250, ‘ The Night Oh»nt, a Kavaho 
Oeremony,’ in Mm. Amer. Mttt. of Fat. Sift. vi. 10, 68, CO, 4I-S4. 


by the priests of Zuui that not only these, but all 
true fetishes, are either actual petrifactions of the 
animals they represent, or were such originally.’ 
Parallel with the development of these theoretical 
views goes the association of the amulets with 
establiAed ceremonial observances. The rites con- 
nected with the use of a fetish by the Zuui warrior 
or hunter are only the reflexion of the ceremonial- 
ism characteristic of Zuni life ; the fetishes are 
merely amulets saturated with the culture of a 
Pueblo people.^ 

7. Mexico. — The complexity of religious life in 
ancient Mexico tends to eclipse the importance of 
amnlets, yet their significance in the everyday life 
of these people is established beyond doubt. Thus, 
the Mexicans believed that neither an enceinte 
woman nor her husband might walk about at 
night ; in the former case, the child would cry in- 
cessantly, in the latter it would be smitten with 
heart disease. To guard against these disasters, 
the prospective mother took care to carry with her 
some small pebbles, some ashes from her fireplace, 
or a little native incense, while the father used 
small stones or tobacco. Ashes seem to have been 
carried especially in order to prevent tbe sight of 
ghosts. Great value was attached to parts of the 
body of a woman who had died in childbed. 
Soldiers ent off the woman’s hair and the middle 
finger of her left hand, and carried them on the 
inside of their shields to the field of battle. They 
believed that such charms would render then: 
ouTiers intrepid, and would ensure the capture of 
enemiea Blanket vendors used as a charm the 
hand of a female monkey, being convinced that, 
thus armed, they would readily dispose of their 
wares on market days. Hucksters who had failed 
to sell their commooities put two kinds of spices 
with them on returning home at night, declaring 
that ‘after eating of the spices’ the wares would 
allow themselves to bo sold more readily than 
before.* The magicians of Simaloa carefully 
guarded some translucent stones in a little leather 
pouch.* Among the modem Aztecs some super- 
stitious practices have survived to the present day. 
Mothers hang little pouches with ctiapc^otl, or 
bitumen, about their chUdren’s necks to guard 
them against disease and injury; sometimes the 
bags may be worn in pairs at the wrists. The 
chapqpoil is purchased of Indian dealers in medi- 
cinal nerbs.* See, further, ‘Mexican and Mayan’ 
section of this article. 

8 . South America. — Our knowledge of South 
American ethnography does not yet permit a 
systematic discussion of the charms employed 
within this immense territory. All that can be 
attempted is to cull a few characteristic examples 
from some of the areas hitherto studied. 

In the "West Indies — ethnologicaUy a part of 
South America — warriors going into battle at- 
tached to their foreheads finely carved objects of 
stone, shell, or bone perforated for suspension from 
the person, and stone amulets are particularly 
common in archseological collectiona Many of 
them are representations of the human form, others 
are effigies of animals, while some show partly 
human, partly theromorphic traits. The amulets 
of human form may be subdivided into two prin- 
cipal types — one characterized by the deration of 
the arms and hands to, or above, the level of tbe 



1 Oushin^, ‘Znnl Fetiches,’ in! RBEW nsS3], pp 0 - 45 . 
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chi^s combined the function of amulets with that 
of insignia of authority it is impossible to deter- 
mine at the present day. Stones extracted by a 
shaman from the body of his patient as pathogenic 
intruders were highly prized and carefmly stowed 
away in little ba^ets ; they were deemed especi- 
ally valuable in helping women in labour. It is 
possible that, besides the frontal war amulets, 
larger figures were likewise attached to the top 
of the head.^ 

The burial grounds of Las Gnacas on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica have yielded an unusually 
large number of amulets. Most of these are celt- 
shaped, some being plain celts ^vith one or, more 
rardy, two perforations, while others represent 
human and bird forms. In the anthropomorphic 
amulets the head is shown en face, the eyes being 
usually indicated by means of two circular drillea 
pits, which are often united by a transverse groove. 
The upper arms are parallel with the body, while 
the forearms are horizontal, the hands either meet- 
ing on the abdomen or being placed one a little 
above the other. Usually only the upper half of 
the body is sculptured, but a few of the charms 
show the entire figure. The ornithomorphic amu- 
lets represent exclusively parrots and (less fre- 
quently) owls. According to Hartman, the crests 
and ear-tufts of the bird are generally emphasized 
by the artist, but in many cases the conventional- 
ism is such that the bird-like features wholly 
disappear. Amulets perforated for suspension in 
a horizontal position include alligator and fish 
forms. ^ 

Of the ornaments worn by the Peruvians, the 
necklace consisting of puma teeth, human teeth, 
bones of monkeys, and birds’ beaks may have , 
served as an amulet.* In southern Peru and Bolivia j 
a class of Indians, presumably connected with the i 
Callahuayas to bo mentioned below, gather and 
hawk objects of medicinal and talismanic virtue. 
The tapirs claws served to prevent sickness, whUe 
the teeth of poisonous snalces, carefully fixed in 
leaves and stuck into the tubes of rushes, are re- 
^rded ns specifics against headache and blindness.* 
The greatest interest attaches to the canqpas used 
by the ancient Chimn of Peru. They differed from 
the communal huaca in being the property of a 
single family or of an individual. In the former 
case they descended from father to son, in the 
latter they were buried with their owners. An 
Indian finding any stone of extraordinary shape or 
colour immediately sought the advice of a shaman. 
If the latter declared the object to be a canopa, it 
was at once treated with superstitious regard. 
Some canopas consisted of bezoar stone (qtttcu), 
others were little crystals (lacas). There were 
special canopas of maize and potatoes, and some, 
in the shape of llamas, served to increase the herds 
of their owners.® 

The Araucanians of Chile wear large breast orna- 
ments and heavy chains of disks with pendants 
consisting of little crosses and human figures, 
which reflect both Christian and pagan influences.® 

The Bakairi dwelling on the banks of the Kuli- 
sehu and Rio Batovy in Central Brazil are very 
fond of necklaces of shell-disks and beads. These 
are worn especially by children and by pregnant 
women, from which fact their talismanic character 
has been inferred. The chiefs of the Paressi, who 
inhabit the region north-west of Cuyaba, suspended 

iFewkes, 'The Aboriginee of Porto EIoo and Neighboring 
Islands,’ in SSRBEW [1907], pp. 1S8-148, 192 f., 196. 

2 Hartman, Archmol. Beseat^es on the Pacific Coast of Costa 
Rica (Pittsburg, 1907), pp. 60-Sl. 

3 Wiener, Pfrou et Botivie (Paris, ISSO), p. 666. 

* Von Tsohudi, Travels in Peru (Hew York, 1854), p. 280. 

e Squier, Peru (New York, 1877), p. 189. _ 

6 Burger, Acht Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Chile (Leipzig, 
1909), p. 81. 


about their necks jasper-like polished stones, in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, which may possibly have 
been worn aa amulets. The Bororo wear breast- 
ornaments of large jaguar teeth and of small 
monkey teeth. These ornaments are supposed to 
increase the strength and skill of the wearer. The 
teeth and lower jaws of enemies are similarly worn, 
and the hair or a deceased person is spun and 
corded, and is then used as an amulet.^ 

The Abipones suspended from their neck or arm 
the tooth of a ‘ crocodile,’ believing that it would 
prevent them from being bitten by serpents. Little 
stones found in the stomach of the same animal 
were pulverized and drunk to alleviato kidney 
trouble. This superstition is mentioned in this 
place because it shows a use of stones somewhat 
difierent from that of genuine charm-stones, such 
as have been noted in N. America.* 

In the Argentine Republic there has been found 
a lanceolate stone-amulet with a central rect- 
angular cross enclosing a plain cross of two mutu- 
ally perpendicular lines. It was intended to be 
worn about the neck, but Quiroga supposes that 
it was believed to bring rain.* The Indians of the 
Argentine plateaux attach to their fingers,^ and 
especially to their little fingers, a string twisted 
towards the left. This, it is believed, will prevent 
adversity and disease during the folloiving year. 
Some individuals tie similar strings to their arnM 
and legs. Arobmological investigation of this 
region has unearthed numerous pendeloques, some 
of which probably served as charms. One of the 
smaller finds of this class represents a bird, another 
consists of the fruit of Martynia angulata, with a 
woollen string by which it was attached to a gar- 
ment or necldace. Some of the charms are of 
stone, others of copper, and there has been figured 
a single pendcloqut of silver. In the Diagita por- 
tion of the territory, triangular and animal-shaped 
charms have often been discovered. The half-castes 
now occupying the country still make use of small 
figures of sculptured white stone representing 
domestic animals. The carvings (illas) serve as 
talismans to protect the herds of cattle or llamM 
against every land of danger and to ensure their 
multiplication. Another sort of ilia frequently 
found consists of a hand enclosing a baton-shaped 
object ; the interior of the hand is sometimes 
decorated with a circle a^bolizing money, and 
the charm ns a whole is believed to bring wealth to 
its possessor. All these charms are obteined from 
itinerant Aymara medicine-men called callahva- 
yas, who reside in the villages of Charazani and 
Curva, in the Province of Munecas, Bolivia.® 

In the Bandolier collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History, there are a number 
of callahuaya charms deserving some brief descrip- 
tion. A dirty rag containing a piece of alabaster, 
a bit of llama tallow, and bits of a plant (mra Icoua.) 
is used for finding treasures, and a piece of alabaster 
with some yellow vegetable substance,^ very small 
black seeds, a red and black berry, bits of mica 
and gold leaf, serves the same purpose. To keep 
wealth already secured, the callahuayas peddle 
alabaster carved to represent a hand holding a 
circular object, bits of gold leaf and mica, and 
very small black seeds. A charm intended to 
unite those engaged to be married and to render 
them wealthy, consists of a piece of alabaster carved 
into two hands, bits of thin gold, silver, and mica, 
and very small black seeds. 


1 Yon den Sfceinen, Unter den Naturv6lkem Zentral'Brasil- 
sens (Berlin, 1891), pp, 182-184, 426, 479. , 

a Dn'hrirhnffpr. An. Acr.Mtnt fif tfiB AbivOTlBS fLonOODj 


s Qilirog-a, La Cruz en America (Buenos Ayres, 1901), p. 195. 
* Boniau, Antiq. de la rt^fficni andine de la R^publigue 
et du desert d* Atacama (Paris, 1903), pp. 131-133, 373, 613, 0-1- 
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Besutni. — A. few words will STiffice to stun up the 
essential traits of North and South American 
charms. While in a considerable number of cases 
the reasons for assigning special potency to a given 
object are far from clear, two main principles have 
operated in a majority of the cases cited, and seem 
sufficient to account for the phenomena not yet 
definitely known to fall under the same head. (1) 
We have found the principle of symbolic magic, 
which is particularly prominent among theEskimos. 
(2) We have had to reckon with the manitou prin- 
ciple — the fact that objects which happen to pro- 
duce on the beholder a curious psychological effect 
are credited with supernatural power. Naturally 
objects revealed during a conscious effort to secure 
some power belong to the same category. So far 
as the American field is concerned, the theory, 
recently broached, that amulets and charms are 
degenerate fetishes — fetishes that retain their 
supposedly magical power but are no longer the 
objects of a distinct cult — does not seem to hold. 
Not only do Pechuel-Loesche’s recent investigations 
in Africa tend to efface the line separating fetishes 
from other magico-religious objects, but among the 
Zuni, where conditions are especially favourable 
for a comparison, the ‘ fetishes ’ have been found 
to be nothing but specialized forms of magical 
objects. As for charms and amulets in general, it 
must be apparent that they also do not form a dis- 
tinct unit from a psychological point of view, but 
are merely magical articles worn on the person. 
Litbratcre. — ^T hlB Is given in the footnotes. 

Robert H. Lowie. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Assyr.-Bab.).— 
In discussing Assyr. charms it is exceedingly 
difficult to avoid repetition of incantations which 
are properly included under Medicine. The -mriter 
of the present article has therefore touched as 
lightly as possible on the purely medical texts, 
referring the reader to the article Disease and 
Medicine (Assyr.-Bab.) for this branch of the 
subject, and has attempted to describe only those 
which are less obviously prescriptions for sickness. 
But it is almost impossible to draw a distinct line, 
since many of the ailments in ancient times were 
attributed to the magic of sorcerers, the attacks of 
demons, or the wrath of the gods ; and even the 
simple medical tablets, which prescribe in the 
balaest manner the quantities of various drugs to 
be used as remedies, are not without incantations 
of the most superstitious kind. 

The hostile wizard or witch is described by some 
such words as kaSSapii, epUtu, and muHepUlu, 
which are never used for the more legitimate 
quacksalvers. On the other hand, it was quite 
permissible to ‘lay a ban’ in no underhand 
manner, for the ‘ sabbaths ’ in the Assyrian 
hemerologj’’ texts {JFAI iv. 32) are described as 
being unfitted for making a curse. But the 
methods for casting such spells as love-charms or 
hatred-charms appear to be wanting in the tablets 
hitherto discovered. After all, these charms belong 
to an order of magicians lower than the official 
priesthood, and it is more natural that the writings 
of the latter class should have come down to 
us. 

The eight tablets of the series Mdklu (‘ Burning’) 
are devoted to charms which have been written 
counter to the machinations of hostile wizards and 
\vitohes. The man who imagines himself bewitched 
repairs presumably to the nearest friendly wise- 
man or wise-woman for aid in working magic 
which shall defeat his oppressor. The whole series 
constitutes such a grimoxrt of spells that it is well 
worth examining in detail. 

Eirst, the victim of the wizard’s malignity makes 
invocation to the ‘gods of night,’ and then lays 
before them his troubles : 


• For k witch hath bewitched me, 

A sorceress hath oast her spell upon me, 

My god and my goddess cry aloud over me. 

Over the sickness (? deafness) wherewith I am etricken. 

I stand sleepless mght and day. 

For they have choked my month with herbs, 

And with upuntu have stopped my mouth. 

So that they have lessoned my drink. 

My joy hath turned to grief, and my delight to mourning. 
Rise up, then, O ye great gods, and hear my plaint. 

Grant me a hearing, and take cognizance of my wat 
I have made a D^re of the man or woman who lialk 
bewitched me.’ 

There appears to be an echo of one of these lines 
in the Talmud. If a person meet witches, he 
should say, among other invectives, * May a 
potsherd of boiling dung be stuffed into your 
mouths, you ugly witches ’ (Mo'ed J^afan, fol. 18, 
col. i., quoted by Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany, 
London, 1880, p. 49). It is possible, too, that 
there is a connexion between this and another 
passage in the Blaklu (Tablet viii. 87-88) : ‘ Make 
two meals of dung (?), one each for the figures of 
sorcerer and sorceress, and make invocation over 
the food.’ This, however, depends on the trans- 
lation ‘ dung ’ for the Assyr. word It (Thompson, 
Sem. Magic, p. 203). 

In the lines quoted from the Maklu series the 
hostile magician is evidently credited with having 
made a waxen image of the suppliant, which has 
been subjected to the treatment described in lines 
6-8 (lines 9-11 of the tablet). The counter-method 
of making an image of the magician is consequently 
resorted to, and various rituals axe performed, 
after which the bewitched man ends the first 
division of his charm with the words spoken 
against the sorceress : 

• Her knot is loosed, her works are brought to nought, 

All her charms fill the open plain. 

According to the command which the gods of night have 
spoken. 

The ‘ knot ’ refers to the usual practice of tying 
knots during the repetition of an incantation (see 
Disease and Medicine [Assyr.-Bab.]). The next 
is a short invocation : 

* Earth, earth, O earth, 

GilgameS is lord of your latni. 

WTiatcver ye do, I know ; 

But what i do, ye know not ; 

All that the women who have bewltohcd me have done 
Is annulled, loosed, undone, and Is not.* 

Two late Hebrew charms from a book which the 
writer obtained in Mosul {PSBA, 1907, p. 330, 
nos. 93 and 94) show a similarity to this use of 
‘ binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ : 

• Ta bind a man against his wife. — Write these names on n 
parchment, and bury them between two graves : " In the name 
of Saphriel, 'Azriel, Gabriel, Scrikiel, that ye bind and fetter 
N., eon of N., that he bo^not able to have union -with his wife 
N., daughter of N., Si Sid 'Irt W'asgltt Wawrh Wtr Wrrgit, 
bind and fetter N., son of N. : and let no man have power to 
loose him from the bond until I loose it myself, and he shall 
feel no love towards N., daughter of N. ; bind and fetter 
him.'” 

• To loosen a bond . — Let him write his name and the name of 
his mother on parchment, and let him carry the parchment on 
his person, and hang it round his nseka And this is what he 
Bhall write; " Hu Hut Nptl Nptl Krat Kmt Mk Ytun KJ Lub 
Njl Obkl 'fob Mn Mn Mnr Pnr g^p Kfp tor Tor— by the purity 
of these names (I adjure you) that ye loose all limbs of N., eon 
of N., towards N., daughter of N.”' 

The lines in the Maklu quotations indicating 
that the patient knows his enemy’s movements are 
in accord with the usual practice of magic in this 
respect. The next step is apparently to recite the 
follovdng over something that serves as the model 
of a village ; 

• My city is Setppan, my city is ftappan, 

There are tfwo gates to my city ^appan. 

One to the east and one to the west, 

One towards the rising sun and one towards the setting 
sun.’ 

The procedure described in the lines that follow 
is to perform a ritual of shutting up the city, that 
the sorcery may be excluded from the bewitched 
man’s abode (for a parallel to this method of 
making a model house in magic, see Victor Henry, 
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La Maqie dans VIndc antique, Paris, 1904, p. 142, 
■which 18 quoted in Thompson, op. cit, p. xx-riU). ' 
Ultimately the little figures of tno hostile ivizard 
are burnt, ivith appropriate and exceedingly long 
incantations to the fire-god. With tWs ritual the 
first tablet ends. 

The second tablet continnea this procedure, and 
defines the material of which the images of the 
sorcerer shall be made, ■with the proper invocation 
for each. Tallow, bronze, dung(?), clay, bitumen, 
bitumen overlaid with plaster, clay overlaid ■with 
tallow, and various woods are among the com- 
ponents prescribed. 

The third tablet begins ■with a description of the 
witch : 

•The witch who roameth about the streets. 

Entering the houses, 

Prowling about tbe towns, 

Going through the broad places ; 

She turneth backwards and forwards. 

She standotb in the street and turneth bock the feet ; 

In the market-square she hindereth passage ; 

She snatcheth away the love of the wcU-favoured man. 

She taketh the fruit of the weli-favoured maiden. 

By her glance she oarrleth away her desire ; 

Slie looketh upon a man and taketh away his love. 

She looketh upon a maiden ond taketh away her fruit' 
After this description of the ivitch, the bewitched 
man is shoivn how to combat her evxl ivith various 
rituals. 

The fifth tablet begins with a similar description 
of the hostile wise-woman : 

‘The BoroeroBS and witch 
Sit in the shadow of the house-wall. 

They sit there working magic against me. 

And making figures of mo. 

Now I am eenoing against thee taltappan-plant and sesame, 
I ■will annul thy sotoery and turn back thy charms in thy 
mouth.' 

Enough has been quoted to show the methods 
used in this exceedin^y primitive but wide-spread 
practice of wax-figure magic. 

In working any magic of this land, it was of 
great advantage to have secured something belong- 
if^ to the intended victim. The first tablet of the 
Maklu shows this clearly (131 fi",) : 

‘ Those (witches) who bare made Images in my shape, 

■yriio have likened them unto my form, 

■Who have taken of my spittle, plucked out my hair. 

Torn my garments, or gathered the cast-oil dust of my feet, 
May the warrior Fire-god dissolve their spell.' 

All these ingredients of a charm are so well 
known to anthropologists that it is unnecessary to 
quote parallel instances from either savage or 
civldized nations. 

From these incantations over waxen figures of a 
living man the transition to similar images made 
to lay a ghost is easy. The principle is the same : 

‘ When a dead man appeareth unto a living man . . . thou 
Shalt make [a figure] of clay, and write his name on the left 
aide vrith a stylus. Thou shalt put It in a gazelle's horn and its 
face . . . and in the shade of a caper-bush or in the shade of 
a thorn-bush thou shalt dig a hole and buty it : and thou ehalt 
say . . .’ (PSSA iiviU. 227). 

A ritual for the same is also prescribed in a 
tablet (K, 1293, Harper, Letters, 1900, no. 461) 
which begins; ‘The figure of the dead man in 
clay.’ There are other charms to avert the evil of 
returning ghosts, which need not be quoted here 
{PSBA xxviii. 223 fif. ; Thompson, op. cit. p. 32fi'.). 

Just in the same way the Babylonians oelieved 
that sorcery might break out in a house {WAX 
iv. 69. 1), and part of the charm against it runs as 
follows ; 

‘ Break the bonds of her who hath be'witohed me. 

Bring to nought the mutterings of her who hath cast spells 
upon me, 

Turn her sorcery to wind. 

Her mutterings to air ; 

All that she hath done or wrought in magio 

May the wind carry away 1 

May it bring her days to ruin and a broken heart, 

May it bring down her years to wretchedness and woo I 
May she die, but let me recover : 

May her sorcery, her magio, her spells be loosed. 

By command of Ea, SamaA, Morduk, 

And the Princess Bfilit-ili.' 


(For the possible connexion of the remainder of this text with 
the Lovitical ‘house in which leprosy breaks out,' see Thompson, 
op. eit. p. 187.) 

Another ritual in connexion ■with buildings is 
that published by Weissbach {Bah. Miscellen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 32 ff.) for the re-building of a 
temple when it aas fallen. 

We now coine to what may be considered os 
amulets proper — objects ivith a prophylactic signi- 
ficance which are to be hung up in some exposed 
position or carried on the person. The most 
ob-vious are probably those with charms ■written 
upon them, so that there is no doubt as to their 
meaning; and these have actually been found in 
the excavations of Assyrian sites. There are two 
such made of clay and inscribed ■with the legend of 
Ura, the plague-spirit, in the British Museum ; and 
these are pierced laterally in order that they may 
be hung up on the wall of a house (L. W. King, 
ZA xi. 60 ; for others, see Thompson, op. cit. p. 85). 
In the Babylonian room of the British Museum is 
exhibited the upper half of a similar tablet in 
stone, probably dating from the 7th cent. B.O., 
with two figures in relief. The one on the left is 
that of the well-knoivn lion-headed spirit, with 
weapon upraised, while that on the right is some 
god. Above them in a separate register are the 
emblems of the moon, sun, and Venus, and a head- 
dress (the symbol of Ann) (no. 1074-91899 ; on the 
head-dress being the symbol of Ann, see Frank, 
LSSt ii. 2, 8). Another (Case H, No. 231) is a 
bronze plaque pierced for hanging up on a wall, 
\vith a rampant demon in relief. 

This la such a oommou form of exoroism In the East that 
only a few parallels need be quoted. The Jews In Palestine 
hang up a paper written In cabalistic Hebrew, together with 
rue, garlio, and a piece of looking-glass (Maetermau, Bibl, 
World, xxii. [190S] 249 J eee also Scott-MoncrieS, PSBA xxvli. 
H805J 26, lor a photograph of a Hebrew amulet of this nature 
from Morocco). In Asia Minor the writer was presented with 
one of two amulets written in Arablo on small scraps of paper 
and nailed to tbe doorpost of an inner chamber of a bouse (‘A 
Journey by some unmapped Boutes of the 1170316111 Hlttite 
Country,' >554 xxxU. (1910)). 

From these hanging amulets it is no CTeat 
distance to the little figurines of gods which have 
been found buried under the thresholds of Assyrian 
alaces, and were obviously intended to miard tte 
uilding. Several of them are now in the British 
Museum (Bab. Room, nos, 996-1009 ; see the figure 
in G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, London, 1883, 
. 78), Another form of them, although exactly 
ow it was used is uncertain, is the bronze demon- 
figure (Bab. Room, no. 674) pictured^ on _ the 
frontispiece of Thompson’s Devils and Evil Spiles. 
This is a lion-headed human figure ■with the right 
arm raised ; the feet and right hand are mmsing, 
but there is no doubt that it is the same spirit as 
is portrayed on the stone amulet (no. 1074) men- 
tioned above. Now ■this same figure is found on 
the Nineveh sculptures and elsewhere (BA, new 
ser. xxxviii. [1879]; Frank, ‘Babylonische Be- 
schwbrungsreliefs ’ [LSSt iii. 3], of, art. Disease; 
King, BaO. Bel. p. 39), where a pair of them are 
apparently attacking each other. They have 
exactly the same lion-heads and human bo^M, 
and their feet are birds’ claws ; the upraised right 
hands brandish daggers, and the left hands, held 
close to the side, hold maces. It is possible that 
the two are intended to be in alliance against a 
common foe, only that the exigencies or Assyr. 
technique, which forbade a sculptor to represent 
any one full face, have compelled the artist to 
present them in this guise. At any rate, the 
reason for the presence of such a sculpture in the 
palace of Ashnrbanipal seems to be much the same 
as that which induces the ordinary householder to 
hang up his little amulet near the door. It w 
naturally on a larger scale, but it serves the same 
purpose (for a long discussion of this scene, see 
Frank, LSSt iii. 3, 49ffi). Indeed, the figures of 
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the winged hullB at the great gates are nothing 
more than protecting amnlets, and thej^ are 
described in the Assyr. texts as snch {WAI u. 67, 
r. 29). 

Sereral demons or protecting spirits of this class 
are mentioned in the cnneiform tablets, and full 
directions for their position in the house are given 
in a ritual tablet published by Zimmem (BUual- 
tafeln, Leipzig, 1901, p. 168 f.). 

From the inscribed house-amulets the transition 
is easy to nninscribed objects which have a magical 
virtue, such as the rue and garlic mentioned above. 
One of the Assyr, incantations against a demon 
shows the same precautions taken as in the 
Hebrew charm ; 

Fleabane (7) on the lintel of the door I have hnn|r> 

St. John's wort (7), caper (7), and wheat-ears 

On the latch I have hung’ (Thompson, DeviU, L 187). 

Now, if the plant pir'-u (which may be the 
Syriac per' o, ‘ hypericum ’) be really the St. John’s 
wort, this charm will be found to be the forerunner 
of many mediseval superstitions. Frazer says 
(GJ3= iu. 334) that 

‘ gathered on Midsummer Eve, or on Midsummer Bay before 
sunrise, the blossoma are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and evil epirita, 

. . . During the Middle Ages the power which the plant 
notoriously possesses of banning devils won for it the name of 
fuga deemonum.' 

Frank, however (LSSt iii. 3, 36-38), translates 
pir'u, ‘ Schossling.’ 

Ajnother form of Assyr. house-amulet was the 
clay fist, many specimens of which have been 
found in excavating the palaces (B. M. Bab. Boom, 
nos, 867-875), and they are presumably the origin 
of the hand which decorates the walls of the 
modem houses in the East (see the chapter on 
‘Amulets’ in Fossey’s La Magie assyr. pp. 
104-121). 

In the same way amulets were carried on the 
person among the ancient Assyrians, In the 
cuneiform series written against the Labartu 
(some kind of female demon wio attacks children), 
the tablets actually prescribe an incantation which 
is to be written on a stone and hung round the 
neck of a child exposed to her malignity ( WAI iv. 
66, i. 1 ; Myhrman, ZA xvi. 155 ; for an instance 
of such an amulet, discovered in excavating, see 
Weissbach, Bah. Miscellen, p. 42). The Hebrews 
have similar charms : 

* If thou wishest to protect a youug babe from an evil epirit 
and from the host of Mabalath, write these angels on a tablet 
of gold in Assyrian writing (Ashuro) and carry it with thee, 
and thou needst not fear any evil either from (for) a hlg man or 
a small child' (Gaster, PSBA, 1900, p. 810). 

Besides these written directions for amulets, the 
graven sculptures of the Assyr. kings bear testi- 
mony to tne importance attributed to these 
phylacteries. It is a common thing to see the kings 
portrayed with a necldet to which are attached 
four or five pendants — clearly the sun, moon, 
Venus, the levm bolt of Adad, and frequently the 
homed head-dress of Anu (e.g. B. M. Assyr. 
Transept, no. 847). The writer has seen worn 
round the neck of a Persian boy a circlet of silver 
strung with the crescent moon and two hands, 
which appear to be the lineal descendants of the 
thunderbolt of Adad. 

It is unnecessary to go deeyer into the question 
of earrinM, armlets, etc., m this article. The 
Assyrian Kings wore both earrings and armlets ; 
but whether they did so because they still adhered 
to the savage idea of protection remains to be 
proved. Nevertheless, on the upper arm above the 
elbow, where the Ass 3 rians wore an armlet, the 
modem Hadendoa wears his leathern purse-amulet, 
containing its paper charm inscribed in Arabic. 
We may now pass to certain figurines other than 
tliose described above, which have been discovered 
from time to time in the excavation of Assyr. and 
Bab. sites. These are, for the most part, of clay. 


and are either very cradely fashioned or turned 
out of moulds (see B. M. Babylonian Boom, Wall 
Cases, 31-40). One of the most frequent is that of 
a naked female figure holding noth breasts. 
Another is that of a female figure holding a bahe ; 
and this appears to be referred to in a cuneiform 
tablet which gives a detailed description of several 
mythological beings (Thompson, t)emls, ii. 147; 
see Semitic Magic, 63) : 

*Tho bead (baa) a fillet and a bom . . . ; she wears a head- 
ornament ; she wears a fly (7) ; eho wears a veil ; the flat of a 
man. She is girt about the loins, her breast fa open ; in her 
left arm ehe holds a babe sucking her breast, inclining towards 
her right arm. From her head to her loins the body is that of 
a naked woman ; from the loins to the sole of the foot sc^ee 
like those of a snake are visible : her navel is composed of a 
circlet. Her name is Nin-tu, a form of the goddess Mah.’ 

It is quite possible that both these were used by 
barren women as votive offerings or charms to 
obtain children. 

Of a different class are those fairly common clay 
heads of demons which are described by Franb 
{Rev. d’Assyriol. vii. [1909] 1). They are about an 
inch or two high, of hideous aspect, and sometimes 
inscribed with a long incantation against some 
power of evil. Lastly, we find what is apparently 
a wooden image prescribed, with appropriate ritum 
(Thompson, Devils, i. 197) : 

‘ Set alight, both In front and behind, a tamarisk huldtippQ. 
(image 7) of a fiend, whereon Is inscribed the name of Ea, with 
the all-powerful incantation, the Incantation of Eridu of ^rifi- 
cation.^^ 

See also art. Disease and Medicine (Assyr.- 
Bab.). 

LiTBBATnEE.— F. Lenormant, La Magie eher les ChaXdiens, 
Paris, 1874 (Eng. tr., Chaldean Magic, Ixmdon, 1878): A. H. 
Sayce, Bibbert Lectures, liondon, 1887, and Religions of Andent 
Egypt and Babylonia, London, 1902 ; K. L, Tallqvist, Die 
assyr. BeschWorungsserie Maglu, Leipzig, 1895 ; L. W. King, 
Bab. Magie and Soreery, London, 1890, and Bab. Religion, 
London, 1900 ; H. Zimmem, BeitrSge zur Eenntnis der bob. 
Religion, Leipzig, 1896-1901 ; C. Fossey, La Magie assyr., 
Paris, 1902 ; M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
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B. Campbell Thompson. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Buddhist).— 
The use of charms and amulets (Skr. kavacha) is 
universal in Buddhist countries. The custom is 
most marked in the lands where pure Buddhism 
has degenerated into Lamaism. 

In Northern Buddhist countries almost every 
man, woman, and child constantly wears an amulet, 
or string of amulets, round the neck, or on the 
breast. These amulets are generally ornamental 
receptacles, sometimes made of copper, wood, or 
bone, but more frequently of silver, often artistic- 
ally embossed and jewelled with turquoise. The 
shape of the amulet varies ; it may be square, cir- 
cular, or curved. Those which are curved round to 
a point are probably intended to represent the leaf 
of the sacred fig-tree. These boxes are the recep- 
tacles of a variety of charms — the supposed relics 
of a saint, a few grains of wheat, a tom scrap of 
a sacred katag, a picture, or a prayer formulary. 
The amulet is a prized ornament as well as a 
trusted charm. The workmanship of those worn 
by the rich is frequently finished and artistic. The 
turquoise, which is the only precious stone used 
for the ornamentation of the amulet, is itself a 
charm. It is of the lucky colour, and is supposed 
to avert the evil eye. About a year after the birth 
of a child a religious ceremony is held, at which 
prayers are said for its happy life, and an amulet, 
consisting of a small bag, containing spells and 
charms against evil spirits and diseases, is sus- 
pended from its neck. Women of position in Tibet 
wear a chatelaine, depending from a small silver 
casket, which usually contains a charm or charms. 
When a Tibetan leaves his home to rmdertake a 
distant or difBcult journey, or on business, a writtoi 
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charm is not infrecinently tied upon the sleeve of 
his coat, and this is not removed till after his safe 
return, or the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

As the person of the Northern Buddhist is pro- 
tected by charms, so is his house. Near the door 
a prayer-pole is erected, or prayer-flags flutter on 
the roof ; juniper twigs are burnt in earthenware 
utensils, for demons are supposed .to have a parti- 
cular objection to their smell, and consequently 
remain at a distance; a collection of pieces of 
cloth, leaves, and sprigs of ■willow is prepared to 
attract the spirits of disease and prevent their 
crossing the threshold ; and a white and blue 
swastim, surmounted by sacred symbols, is drau-n 
upon the doorway. In addition to these charms, 
which are regarded as efficacious in warding off 
evil from the Buddhist family, roughly printed 
prayer formularies, taken from blocks kept in the 
local monastery, are frequently pasted on the out- 
side of the door or the inner walls of the house. 

In Burma the tatuing of the body with mystical 
squares, cabalistic diagrams, and weird figures 
seems to be regarded as an effectual charm. 

The use of charms, W the priests, in Buddhist 
worship is common. The doric is a part of the 
equipment of every monk in Tibet. It is the Skr. 
vajra, or thunderbolt. The ori^nal dorjc is sup- 
posed to have fallen direct from Indra’s heaven, m 
the neighbourhood of Lhasa. The imitations are 
made of bronze and other metals. They are used 
for exorcizing and driving away e'vil spirits, especi- 
ally in the performance of religious ceremonies and 
prayers. But they are regarded as equally effi- 
cacious in warding off evils of all descriptions. 
The Bodhisattva vajra-pani, ‘ the subduer of evil 
spirits,’ is always represented ■with a dotje in his 
hand. The drtlbu, or prayer-bell, uith its handle 
ornamented with mystic symbols, is used in wor- 
ship, irith the twofold object of attracting the 
attention of good spirits and frightening away 
evil ones. The prayer-flags, which wave outside j 
every Buddhist monastery and almost everj^ house, 
are mscribed with various prayer formularies, to- 
gether ■with fibres of the ‘flying horse ’=Lungta 
(strictly rLuh-rta = '■wind -horse’), and other 
symbols, e.a. the Norbu gem, or ‘■wishing stone.’ 
Some flags bear the representation of an animal at 
each comer — the tiger, lion, eagle, and dragon. 
The prayer-flags are, in most cases, regarded by 
the peasantry as charms to protect the village from 
malicious gliosts and demons, who are believed to 
haunt the atmosphere and swarm everywhere. 
The sacred drum, shaped like two hemispheres 
joined on their convex sides and encircled by 
co^wrie shells, is also used to frighten away evil 
spirits, who are regarded as disliking noises of all 
lands. The drum is sounded by means of buttons 
attached to two pendulous strips of leather. 

The phurbu, or naU, is another weapon used by 
the lamas against demons. It is generally made of 
wood. In form it is wedge-shaped and triangular, 
eight or ten inches long, with the thin end sharp- 
pomted, and the broad end surmounted ■with a head. 
This weapon is sometimes made of cardboard, and 
inscribed with mystical sentences, which usually 
end ■with the syllables hum phai, the potency of 
which, in scaring e^vil demons, is irresistible. The 
most efficacious phurbus are inscribed ■with n^stic 
syllables and words composed by either the Dalai 
Lama or the Panchen Lama. 

Prayer, among Northern Buddhists, is regarded 
in common practice as an effective charm, and is 
generally used as such. 

The mani, or jewel prayer, ‘ om mani padme hum' 
is depended upon as the first and meatest ol all 
charms. Every Tibetan believes that ‘it is the 
panacea for all evil, a compendium of all know- 


ledge, a treasuiy of all ■wisdom, a summary of all 
religion’ (Monier -Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p. 
373). The meaning of the sacred syllables is not 
understood, but, even as their repetition is believed 
to secure blessing, so it will also thwart evil. In 
like manner, the use of the manual prayer-wheel, 
the setting in motion of the prayer- wheels which 
line the walls leading to the temple-doors, and the 
turning of the large cylindrical prayer-wheel which 
is to be found in most shrines are popularly re- 
garded as useful charms. 

In Lahul harvest operations, the 108 volumes of 
the Buddhist encyclopedia are used as a charm, 
being carried over the fields by women before the 
crops are sown, to drive einl spirits away. When 
the grain sprouts, pencil cedar-wood is put in the 
ground and burnt, to charm away another demon 
and ensure each grain springing up with many ears. 

The great Tibetan work, the Kah-gyur, the 
sacred book of the Mahdyana, or Great Vehicle, 
contains a repository of charms, etc. In the GytU 
(Tib. rgyud, Skr. tantra), the last dmsion of the 
Kah-gyur, which is devoted to mystic theology, 
there are descriptions of several gods and goddesses, 
with instructions for preparing the mandalas, or 
circles, for their reception ; oiferings or sacrifices 
for obtaining their favour; pr^ers, hymns, and 
charms addressed to them. The ■virtue of the 
various mantras is far-reaching, as the headings 
show; for obtaining any kind of specified pro- 
sperity; for assuaging specific diseases; for securing 
abundance; for obtainmg security from robbers; 
for protection from fire, water, poison, weapons, 
enemies, famine, untimely death, lightning, earth- 
quakes, and hall ; and from all sorts of demons and 
evil spirits. The required qualities of a teacher who 
may officiate at tantrika ceremonies are detailed ; 
there is also a description of ten several substances 
to be used in the sacrifices, such as flowers, in- 
censes, perfumes, lights or lamps ; together Tjuth 
the periods, by day or night, when the various 
ceremonies are effective. 

Throughout the Northern Buddhist world it is 
believed that, by virtue of some charm, every evil 
being may be successfully resisted and every evil 
averted. 

Literature. — L. A. ■Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895; Monier- Williams, Buddhistn, London, 1^; 
Perceval Landon, Lhasa, London, 1905; C. A. Sherrin?, 
ITestem Tibet, London, 190G; J. E. Duncan, A Summer Bide 
through Western Tibet, London, 1906; S. C. Das, ./ournry 
to Lhasa and Central Tibet, new ed., London, 1901; Ebm 
Kawaguchi, Three Tears tn Tibet, Madras, 1909; JBAS, 
voi. iii. J. H. Bateson. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtio).-;-Most 
of the magical acts performed by the Druids, or 
other wielders of magic among the Celts,_ were 
accompanied by charms, ^ells, or incantations — 
usually in poetic form. Their power lay in the 
magical ■virtue of the spoken word, or, in the case 
of spells for healing, m recounting a miracle of 
healing, in the hope that the action would now be 
repeated by virtue of mimetic mapo._ The Irish 
flUd, or poets, had to learn traditional incantations 
(O’Curry, MS 3faierials, Dublin, 1861, p. 240), and 
many of the verses which Ciesar (de Bell. Gall. vt. 
14) says the Druids would not commit 'to wntmg 
were doubtless of a similar nature. _ 

The earliest Celtic document bearing on Celtic 
paganism — a MS presen’ed in the monastery or 
St. Gall and dating from the 8th or 9th cent.— - 
contains spells appealing to the * science of 
Goibniu ’ to preserve butter, and to ‘ the healing 
which Diancecht left’ to give health (Zimmer, 
Gloss, mb., 1881, p. 271 ; see also Zeuss, Gramm. 
Celt.\ 1871, p. 949). Thus the pagan gods were 
still appealed to in the charms used by Christie 
Celts. In later times the charms which are still 
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In nse appealed no longer to the old gods bat to the 
Persons of the Trinity, to the Virgin, or to the 
saints, but they are quite as much magical incanta- 
tions as prayers, and they apply to every action of 
life, "while they bear a close resemblance to Etruscan 
and Babylonian spells "which can hardly be acci- 
dental (ci. any collection of Celtic spells with those 
given in Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, 1892 ; 
and Lenormant, Maqie chez les Clmldiens, 1874). 
Probably such spells passed from country to 
country in very early times, the appeal being 
made in each country to the native divinities. 
After the introduction of Christianity, relics of the 
saints, hymns composed by them or in their honour, 
and the Gospels were also used as charms (Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, 1903, i. 247 f., 
382-386). 

All Druidic rites of magic described in the sagas 
were accompanied by spells, e.g. control of the 
elements, transformation, discovery of hidden per- 
sons or things, etc. Druids accompanied each 
army to discomfit the enemy, or to bring strength 
to tneir friends by means of the spells uttered by 
them. The Druids could also remove barrenness 
through spells and incantations ; they could heal 
deadly wounds, or raise the dead to life (Windisch- 
Stokes, Ir. Texte, 1880-1906, i. 127, iii. 393, iv.a 
^2, 245, T&in B6, 6484 ; Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, 1906, i. 137 ; Kennedy, Legendary 
Fictions, 1866, p. 301). Women also used power- 
ful spells among the Celts, and were in consequence 
much dreaded. The ‘ spells of women ’ were feared 
even by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier 
times by the pagan Celts {Ir. Texte, i. 66 ; d’Arbois 
de JubainvUle, Cours de litt&rature celtigue, v. 
387), while in modem survivals in Celtic areas it is 
mainly women who make use of charms and spells. 
In repeating a 8_pell or charm a certain posture was 
adopted — standing on one leg, "with one arm out- 
stretched and one eye closed (see Celts, xili. S). 
The reason of this posture is unknown ; possibly 
it was intended to concentrate the magical force, 
while the outstretched arm would point to the 
person or thing over whom the charm was 
repeated. 

The continuance of the belief in the power of 
spells down to modern times in raral Celtic areas 
is one of the most marked examples of the survival 
of Celtic paganism. Usually they are kno^vn only 
to certain persons, and are carefully handed do"wn 
from generation to generation, sometimes from 
male to female, and from female to male. They 
are used to heal diseases (sometimes the disease 
itself being personified), to cause fertility, to bring 
good luck, or a blessing ; or, in the case of darker 
magic, such as was practised by witches, to cause 
death or disease, or to transfer the property of 
others to the reciter (Sauv6, RCel "vi. 67 If. ; 
Celtic Magazine, xiL 38 ; Camden, Britannia*, 
1806, iv. 488 ; Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
1900, iL 2-21, 124 ; Joyce, qp. cit, i. 629-632). 
See also Bards (Irish). 

A great many kinds of amulets were used by the 
Celts. If the wheel carried by the statues of the 
Celtic god with the wheel be taken ns a symbol of 
the sim or the sun-god, then it is probable that the 
numerous small dimes or wheels of metal, clay, or 
wood, found in Gaul and Britain, were protective 
amtdets, bringing the wearer under the care of the 
god. A stele found at Metz in 1749 represents a 
person with a necklace to which is attached such 
an amulet. In other cases they appear ns votive 
offerings to a river-god, many of them having been 
found in river-beds or fords (Gaidoz, Le Dicu 

? 'aulois du soleil, Paris, 1886, p. 60). Other amu- 
ets — ^white marble balls, quartz pebbles, models 
of the tooth of the wild boar (a Neolithic amulet), 
and pieces of amber — have been found buried "with 


the dead, probably os protective amulets (RA L 
[1873] 227 ; Greenwell, British Barrows, 1877, p. 
165 ; Elton, Origins of English History, 1882, p. 66 ; 
Eenel, Religions de la Gaule avant le Christian- 
isme, 1906, pp. 95 f., 194 f.). Phallic amulets were 
also worn, perhaps as a protection against the evil 
eye (Keinach, Bronzes figuris de la Gaul romaine, 
Paris, 1900, p. 362). Pliny speaks of the Celtic 
belief in the magical -virtues of coral, either worn 
as an amulet, or taken in powder as a medicine ; 
and archffiological research has shown that the 
Celts, during a limited period of their history, 
placed coral on weapons and utensils, apparently 
as an amulet (Pliny, HN xxxii. 2, 24 ; RCel xx. 
13 ff.). Pliny Mso describes the method of obtain- 
ing the ‘serpent’s egg,’ formed from the foam pro- 
duced by many serpents twining about each other 
and thro'wn into the air. The seeker had to catch 
it in his cloak before it fell, and flee to a running 
stream, beyond which the serpents could not pursue 
him. Such an egg was believed to cause its owner 
to gain lawsuits, or obtain access to kings. A 
Roman citizen was put to death in the reign of 
Claudius for bringing such a Druidic talisman into 
court. This egg was probably some kind of fossil, 
and was doubtless connected >vith the cult of the 
serpent, while some old myth of an egg produced 
by dmne serpents may have been made use of to 
account for its formation (Pliny, EN xxix. 3, 54 ; 
12, 52; see Celts, x.). Bings or beads of glass, 
such as are found in tumuli, etc., are still popmarly 
believed in Wales and Cornwall to have been 
formed by serpents in much the same way as in 
Pliny’s description. They are called glain naidr, 
or ‘ serpent’s glass,’ and are believed to have 
magical "virtues, especially against snake -bite. 
This "virtue is also credited to stone rings (gener- 
ally old spindle-whorls) in the Scottish Highlands 
(Hoare, Modern Wiltshire, 1822, p. 66 ; Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, 1870, iii. 246, 315), while 
‘ healing stones ’ both for man and beast are to be 
found in Ireland and in Scotland alike (Joyce, op. 
cit. i. 628 f.). Many little figures of the boar, the 
horse, the bull, with a ring for susjpending them 
from a necklet, have been found, and were amulets 
or images of these divine animals (Beinach, op. cit. 
pp. 286, 289). 

LmouTDEE.— This ha* been dted throughout the article. 

J. A. MACCULL0C3H. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Christian).—!. 
Historical survey. — Christianity came as a religion 
of the spirit into a world riven over to superstition 
and magic. To these Christianity set itself in 
strong opposition, expelling with irresistible power 
the iflusions under which the religion of Nature 
had held men’s minds in bondage. Ac 19'” relates 
that, as the result of St. Paul’s missionary preach- 
ing in Ephesus, magical books to the value of fifty 
thousand pieces of silver were publicly burnt ; and 
it would be -wrong to suppose that, while burning 
the books, the people retained their belief in magic. 
Ancient Christian preaching went the other way 
to work, and dealt vvith thoughts first, and things 
afterwards. This temper lasted long. The more 
the Christians felt themselves inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and gifted "with miraculous powers, the less 
willing or able were they to believe in the magical 
power of lifeless things. The belief is mentioned 
m ancient Christian literature only to bo attacked 
as an error of heathendom, especially Phrypan 
and Celtic (Gal _6”® (papyaxela, cf. 3' paaKelvta > ; 
Didache iL 2, iii. 4, v. 1 ; Justin, Apol. L 14 ; 
and, still later, Origen, Peri Archon, ii. xi. 5 ; 
Euseb. Dem. Evang. iii. 6, 9 f. ; cf. 2 K 21', 2 Ch 
33', Aso. Is. 2’). It is from the pen of a Christian 
(Hippolytus, Itefut. iv.) that we have the most 
Ijowerful refutation of the artifices of astrology 
and magic ; and Apuleius found more than hw 
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match in Augnstine (cfc Civ. Dei, viii. 16-22). Not 
Tintil later times did belief in magic find its nray 
into Catholic communities and gain the recognition 
of the Church herself. 

Nevertheless the Christians had always lived under thesus- 
pldon of practising forbidden magic rites (icoicoTrotiit, 1 P 41® ; 
‘Buperstitio maleflca,’ Suet Nero, 10). This they inherited from 
Judaism. Pliny did not succeed in proving anything of the kind 
against them ; but yet in Hadrian’s rescript to Servian (as given 
by Voplscus, ch. 8) we find Christian elders asaoclatcd with 
rulers of the Jewish synagogues and Samaritans ns mathemalici, 
harusjiices, aXipUz. As a matter of fact, there were among the 
Christians, and especially among the Gnostics of Egypt, zealous 
devotees of magic. What we know of Gnostic worship, with its 
incomprehensible formula), its use of strange objects, and its 
insistence on ceremonial correctness, shows allinlty with magical 
practices. Forms of conjuration and amulets have come down 
to us whose origin is undoubtedly Gnostic ; and Origen turned 
upon the Gnostics the accusations of magic brought against 
the Christians by Oelsus (vi. 21-40). But it was not con- 
fined to the Gnostics. It must be admitted that the Catholic 
Church was not quite free from the taint. On the walis of the 
catacombs, Jesus Himself is depicted holding a magic wand, 
though the theologians lay stress upon the absence of all magical 
means from His miracles Arnooius, adu. Gent. i. 43 f. ICSSL 
Iv. 281.]). The antithesis between Divine and demoniacal is 
clearly shown in the apocryphal accounts of the contest be- 
tween Simon Peter and Simon Magus— the mogician kills, the 
Apostle makes alive ; but otherwise the means employed are the 
same (cf. Joh. Malalas, Ghron. p.2B2, cd. Bonnet ; Georg. Mon. 
p. 806, cd. de Boor). To the questions of a Christian every 
demon must give an answer (Tert. A.pol. 22, 23); even the 
breath of a Christian was enough to stay the working of a 
heathen charm (Dionys. Alex., ap. Eusob. vll, 10. 4). 

Three things render difficult an exact estimate 
of the dissemination of this superstition among 
Christians in the earliest times: (1) Christian 
literature is nearly silent; (2) objects cannot be 
dated with certainty, and (3) Divine names of 
Jewish and Christian character were used also by 
heathen magicians. 

With the 4tli cent, magical belief began to take 
a firmer hold ivithin the Church, although synods 
{e.g. Elvira [A.D. 300 or 313?], can. 6 ; Ancyra [A.D. 
315], can. Laodicea [c. 360], can. 34-36) and 
the great leaders of theology continued to protest 
against the adoption of superstitious means m sick- 
ness or for the recovery of lost articles. Chry- 
sostom is especially_ emphatic (see adv. Judmos, 
horn. viii. 6 [Pffxlviii. 936], ad Pop. Antioch., horn, 
xix. 4 [ib. xlix. 196], ad Ilium. Catech. ii. 5 [ib. 
xlix. 239], hom. in 1 Co 7’ [»6. li. 216], in Ps 9, 
ch. 7 [ib. Iv. 132], in Joh. hom. xxxvii., Iv. [i5. 
lix. 207, 301], in 1 Cor. hom. xii. 8 [i6. Ixi. 105], in 
Gal. com. i. 7 [>6. Ixi. 623], in Col. hom. viii. 6 
[ib. Ixii. 358], in 1 These, hom. iii. 6 [ib. 412]. Of 
Western preachers cf. pseudo- Augustine (Goesarius 
of Arles (?), Sermo 168. 3, 265. 6, 278. 279. 4 f. [PL 
xxxix.] ; cf. Caspar! in ZDA xxv. [1881] 314-316, 
and Kirchenhist. Anecdota, i. [1883] 193-212, 213- 
224) ; Martin of Bracara {Correctio rusticorum, ed. 
Caspari, 1883 ; see also the Capitula of Martin of 
Bracara inPi cxxx. 576 flf.]) ; Pirminius [Scarapsus, 
22[.Pilxxxix. ; cf. Caspari, Kirchenhist. Anecdota, 
161-192], Vita S. Eligit, ii. 16 [PL Ixxxvii. 628, ed. 
Krusch, Mon. Germ. Hist. Scr. rer. Merov. iv. 
705, 763] ; Niimberger, Aus der litter. Sinterlassen- 
schaft des hi. Bonifatius, 1888, p. 43). But their 
protests assumed the reality of the wonders of magic, 
condemning them only as ungodly and devilish 
(cf. Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxi. 6, de Trin. iii. 7, 12), 
and supposed the existence of a higher form of 
magic that was Divine. After the rise of martyr- 
worship and the Invention of the Holy Cross, the 
Church possessed a number of sacred objects from 
which protection and all blessings might be ex- 
pected. This belief flourished extraordinarily from 
the 8th to the 8th century. Pope Gregory the 
Great furthered it with his example and sanctioned 
it with his authority; for France, Gregory of 
Tours is typical. And it was further advanced 
through the incursions into the Roman Empire of 
the barbarians, whose Christianity had_ not pene- j 
trated beneath the surface. The Prankish synods ! 


and the Anglo-Saxon lihri paenitentiales (collected 
by Wasserschleben, 1851, and by H. J. Sc^itz, 
1883) had to lay heavier and heavier ecclesiastical 
Mnalties on proscribed heathen uses. Under 
Charlemagne the matter was taken in hand by 
the State (ef. Capitularia regum Franc., ed. 
Boretius [Mon. Germ, hist."], i. 25, 45, ii. 44). A 
collection of all these decrees is given by Burchard 
of Worms (Decret. lib. x. [PL cxl. 831-854]). But 
the clergy themselves lent support to the practice, 
and similar usages, but thinly cloaked in (Jhristien 
and ecclesiastical guise, were embraced even by 
bishops. The more rationalistic tendencies of the 
iconoclasts in the Byzantine Empire and of in- 
dividual theolo^ans like Agobard of Lyons or 
Claudius of Turin in the West were quicMy and 
effectively suppressed. 

_ In the Middle Ages, Europe presents a spectacle 
similar to ancient Rome. As there magic was 
nominally forbidden, and yet flourished, and in 
many ways received even oiScial recognition, so 
here it is possible to point to a whole series of 
civic and ecclesiastical prohibitions (e.g. Cod. Just. 
lib. ix. tit. 18 ; Deer. Grat. ii. ch. 26, qu. 5), which 
serve only to prove the opposite of that which one 
would gladly conclude from them. They show not 
that there rvas no magic, but that magic was sus- 
piciously rife, and in certain forma even sanctioned. 
The few enlightened spirits that arose appear only 
ns isolated figures, and the two forms of magic — 
that which the Church sanctioned, and that which 
it proscribed — continued to increase side by side. 
Contact with the East and the Crusades strength- 
ened the inclination towards the use of protective 
and remedial charms. In connexion with the 
suppression of the Albigensian and Waldensian 
heresies the Inquisition developed an unbounded 
activity against olack magic, which, however, only 
led to the firmer establishment of that sinister 
superstition. 

In the 16th and 16th cents., while enlighten- 
ment and culture spread more and more among 
the upper classes of society, the Renaissance ad- 
vancing from Italy brought in its train new forms 
of superstition. The same Humanism which 
sought to free itself from the superstitions of the 
despised monks turned with unstinted admiration 
to the ancient modes of thought, and gave a new 
life to astrology and all the practices that accom- 
pany it. In opposition to this, the Reformation, 
taking its stand upon Apostolic Christianity, and 
resting everything upon the spiritual power of the 
living Word, sought to put away superstitious 
inclinations from the hearts of the people. This 
did not happen all at once. Luther himself was 
as convinced as any theoloman of the Middle Ages 
of the power of the devil, and he shared many 
monastic beliefs which his Humanistic friends had 
already rejected. But he recognized no_ counter- 
charm save faith and prayer ; and with him, above 
all men, it is clear that these notions of the Middle 
Ages were nothing but survivals. All Churches 
alUce have joined in the persecution of witches ; 
but it is easy to see how the Protestant conception 
of religion, with its insistence upon the word of 
God on the one hand and upon faith on the other, 
left ever less and less room for superstitions. 
Calvinism succeeded perliaps better than Luther- 
anism. Everywhere, however, the conservative 
mind of the peasants held tenaciously to the 
expedients of magic, and even modem enlighten- 
ment has not been able completely to eradicate 
them. 

2. Underlying ideas. — The basis of magical 
practice is a conception of the world which thinks 
of everything as animate, and therefore as a vessel 
of some spiritually operating power. _ Those emera- 
tions are not supposed to be psychological or ethical, 
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bnt. essentially physical. The modem conception of 
eleotro-mametic influence afibrds the best analogy. 
We may call it 'Panpsychism’ — a form of Animism 
as far removed from the belief in an omnipotent, 
all-working God as it is from the physical point of 
view of the ancient philosophy of nature, or of 
modem natural science. Among the Jews of the 
restoration, still under Persian influence, and the 
Greek philosophers of the Hellenistic age, this 
primitive conception took the form of an extra- 
ordinarily extensive belief in angels and demons. 
The object originally thought of as the source of 
power became only a vessel and on instrument in 
the hand of a powerfully operating personality. 
The derivative nature of this belief appears in the 
purely accidental association betw’een the two. It 
IS trae that an affinity is asserted between certain 
good or evil spirits and certain objects, formula, 
or ceremonies ; but not only has every spirit many 
difierent instraments of power at his disposal, but 
the same instrument serves many difierent spirits. ! 
As in religion, so here we note a tendency to some- 
thing like henodsemonism ; at a given moment 
man is concerned mth but one spirit whose power 
he ■wishes to repel or to ■win for himself. At the ! 
same time there appears a di'vision into good and 
bad, benevolent and harmful, spirits, into angels 
and demons. The whole use of charms rests upon 
belief in the superior power of the former ; a few 
forms of magic only have their origin in an opposite I 
belief (black magic). 

The Neo-Platonists, especially lamblichus, had 
already systematized these popular notions, and 
had attempted to justify them philosophically. 
Christian theology adopted their theories, while 
far more eager than they to reconcile the whole 
angelology and demonolo^ ■with monotheistic 
■views (Jon. Damasc. de Fide Orth, ii. 4). On the 
one hand, demonstrations were ofiered to prove the 
existence of an inward connexion between every 
spirit and a definite object or formula 5 the name, 
picture, or svmbol is not merely a human form of 
expression, but possesses an objective value as a 
form of manifestation in which the spirit is wholly 
or partially operative. Christian theology sought 
support for these theories in the great thought of 
the Incarnation of God. If the greatest of all 
powers. Omnipotence itself, was manifested to our 
sense in human shape, could not the lower powers 
similarly become incarnate, and embody themselves 
in men, or even in lower forms! Next to the 
purely spiritual beings stand the saints (o.i>.), 
bound through their oivn past life to the world of 
sense, who have left behind them in the shape of 
relics {q.v.) vessels of their spiritual power. On 
the other hand, all possible emphasis is laid upon 
the sovereign freedom of the will of God, whose 
command or permission alone renders possible any 
exercise of power (Laotantins, Inst. Div. ii. 14, 15; 
Aug. de Divinations Daemonum [CSEL xli. 697- 
618], de Civ. Dei, xii. 25, de Trin. iii. 8, 13 ; pseudo- 
A^. Sermo 278. 4 [PL xxxix. 2270]). 

This is the teaching of the Greek theologians, 
as well as of the Latms (cf. John of Damascus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, Summa, ii. 2, qu 91-96, 
guodlib. xi. 10). We cannot make these great 
theologians responsible for all the ivritings that 
bear their names ; to such names as Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus and Albertus Magnus a whole 
literature of magic has been attaclied. Leo the 
Wise, whose Novella Ixv. outdoes all earlier State 
ordinances against magic, became in popular 
rumour himself an arch-magician, and the like 
happened with Pope Sylvester (Gerbert). In the 
Midtile Ages any serious student of mathematical 
•jr scientitic problems — like Eoger Bacon or Ray- 
mond l,utl.— gained this reputation at once. Bat 
Magic could yet appeal with some right to the 


theologians whose theories had been made her 
I justification. _ How difficult was the position of 
the ecclesiastical theology — compelled to admit 
the _ underlying theories of magic, and yet un- 
■willing to sanction the practice — appears most 
clearly in the ■writings of Gerson. The Church 
herself made war, under the title of magic, sorcery, 
and witchcraft, only upon that part of the whole 
phenomenon whose methods and aims were outside 
ecclesiastical control, and were suspected of con- 
nexion ■with heresy — Manichsean, Albigensian, or 
Catharian. The general principles are laid do^wn 
in the Papal bulls (Gregory ix.. Vox in Rama, 
A.D. 1233 ; Innocent ■Vlii., Summis desiderantes, 
A.D. 1484, Bullarium Bomanum [1743], iii. 3. 191 
[Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums, 1895, 

E . 105]; Alexander VI., 1494; Julius ir., 1607; 

eo X., 1521; Hadrian vi., 1523; Pius IV., 1664), 
and detailed directions are given in the Direc- 
torium inguisitorum of the Spanish Grand In- 
quisitor, Nicolaus Aymerious (1368) (1376?), and in 
tlie famous Malleus malejicorum (composed A.D. 
1487 by Kramer and Sprenger, and printed at 
Cologne, 1489, 1494, 1496, 1511, 1520, etc., best ed. 
in 4 vols., Lyons, 1669, Germ. tr. by J. W. R. 
Schmidt, 1906) ; and in the works of the -lesuits 
M. Delrio [Disquisitionum Magicarum libri vi., 
1606) and P. Binsfeld (Tractatus de confessionibus 
mal^corum et sagarum, 1591). 

We must not, of course, presume that men con- 
sciously entertained these underlying ideas, or 
that they were acquainted with the philosophical 
and theological theories about them. Charms are 
applied by ancient custom no less (indeed, perhaps 
more) generally by those who do not understand 
their meaning. Incomprehensibility and irration- 
ality are often important factors in their use. It 
frequently happens that the oriMal meaning of a 
charm disappears altogether, and enlightened times 
subject everything to an ingenious rationalization ; 
yet the use of charms and their application remain 
as before, and at any time the original meaning 
may be revived. 

Tatuing, for example, bad undoubtedly at first a tnaBical, 
prophylactic import, and it is possible that this import is 
retained in the practice ol tatuing •n-ith religious marks which 
is still found among the Christian peoples of Italy and Bosnia. 
But among modern sailors it survives only ns a meaningless 
convention, a kind of ornament, ns is at once obvious from the 
subjects chosen. A horse's head on a stable, a pair of antlers 
on a ranger’s house, are in Germany at the present day common 
symbolic ornaments pointing to the nature of the building. In 
former times horses’ skulls were highly valued among the 
Germans as defensive charms — a use against which, on account 
of its connexion with heathen sacrifices, the Church waged 
energetic warfare. So, too, among the Greeks ox-skulls were 
originally a charm which later on developed into the so-called 
6t»o-antum-omament : we do not know what is the meaning of 
the numerous ox-ekulls found to-day In villages of Asia Mmor 
(see H. Eott, EMnasiat. Dmkmaler, 190S, p. 82; and art. 
JEoem Belioiom). 

Under these circumstances it is often difficolt to 
fix the bounday between charms and ornaments 
or curiosities. What appears at first sight to be 
merely a decoration may have significance for its 
wearer as a means of protection. _ At the present 
time there is an inclination to give exaggerated 
recognition to this fact, and to attribute to every 
possible object a magical character and purpose, 
of which very likely neither its maker nor its 
possessor has ever dreamed. We must remember 
that in this province, as everywhere, nothing is 
stationary or universal ; nor is the path of human 
progress a straight line leading ever upwards from 
superstition to enlightenment, but a tortuous road 
tliat sinks as often as it rises. Moreover, at one 
and the same time, difierent communities in a 
nation — the country-folk and the to^wn-dwellers — 
as well as difierent classes — the educated end the 
uneducated — think veij dillerentlj’ upon the sub- 
ject. Remembering this, we cannot be too caution? 
in our conclusions. 
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3. Terminology and classification of charms. — 

Even in ancient times the Egyptians had organ- 
ized the science of charms into a coumlete system 
(see Wallace Budge, Egyptian Magic\ 1901). 
Celsns (ap. Orig. vi. 39) incidentally enumerates 
the following as practised and taught by Chris- 
tians : Kaffapfiods, ^ \xmiplovs <^ddt, ij irrairopLirlpovs 
(fiavdt, ^ KTjjTrov!, f) Saipovlovt (T^Worttr/itoiJs, icB’tfrwv, 
^ ipiBp&y, fj 'KlBup, Ij (pvrwv, ij Kal SXus iravro- 

Sairuy xP’jM'r&ii' Tarroia aXe^tipdppaKa, and, further, 
/9(^Ma §dp§apa, SaipBvuv dvbpara txovra Kal reparetas. 
Augustine _(efe Doctr. Christ, il. xx. 30) mentions 
as ‘ molimina magicamm artium ’ ; (1) aruspicum 
et augurum libri ; (2) ligaturae atgue remedia, 
sive in praecantationibus, sive in quibusdam notis 
quas characteres vocant, sive in quibusqne rebus 
suspendendis atone illigandis, vel etiam aptandis 
qnodammodo. This terminology is based partly 
upon the objects employed as charms, partly upon 
the manner of their application, and partly upon 
the purpose. These diflerent bases of classiiicafion 
are seldom distinguished ; we often find as parallel 
species ^uAavnJpia, veplairra, iTrtpSal, j;apaAT^p£r, in- 
cantationes, ligaturae, remedia, phylacteria, char- 
acteres, succini, herbae. Genenc names are: t4 
irepUpya {e.g. Ac 19“ ; Iren. I. xxiv. 5), payela, 
magia, payyavela, yorjrela, <papyaKela. (According 
to Suidas, jiayeta is distinguished as the invocation 
of good_ spirits for beneficial purposes, yorirela as 
the conjuration of the dead, (pappaKtla as the ad- 
ministration of magical potions. This contradicts 
Bingham’s [vii. 25] definition of payela as harmful 
magdc — vcnefcium and maleficvum — and of incan- 
tamcntum as the use of salutary charms. ) All these 
terms deal only with active or ‘working’ magic, 
in distinction from the various methods of inquiry 
into the future — passive or ‘ seeing ’ magic {pavrela, 
divinatio). The latter plays the greater part — see 
the list of heathen pavreiai (to which the corre- 
sponding list of payetai is unfortunately lacking) 
in Josephus Christ. Eypomnesticon, 144 {PC cw. 
160); the list, which Isidore of Seville, Etymol, 
viii, 9 {PL Ixxxii. 310], draws up from Augustine 
(de Doctr. Christ, ii. 21, de Civ. Dei, vii. 35, xxi. 
8), Jerome {in Dan. 2’ [PL xxv. 521]), and Lac- 
tantius {Div. Inst. ii. 17[PX vi. 336]), — cf. Eabanus 
Maurus {PL cx. 1095],— and the Indiculus Super- 
stitionum et ^ganiarum from Vat. Pal. 577 (last 
published by Boretius, Capit. reg. Franc. {MGH i. 
222 f.], and commented upon by Hefele, Condlien- 
gcsch.^ iii. 605-511, and Saupe, in Programm des 
stddtischen Bealgymnasiums zu Leipzig, 1891), con- 
fuse the two forms (see art. Divikation). 

Magic is nowadays mostly divided into ‘ white ’ 
and ‘ black,’ according as the help of good or of 
evil spirits is called in. This distinction generally 
coincides with that between the ends desired — 
help or harm, defence or ofl'ence. Others define 
white magic as supernatural working on another’s 
behalf, and black as that for one’s own good. 
Schanz gives a more modem sounding definition 
(but cf. Aug. de Doctr. Christ, ii,), dividing magic 
iuto natural and artificial — the one harmless 
(white), the other harmful (black), and passing, 
udth the aid of demoniacal powers, beyond the 
natural. Kiesewetter (ii. 701) propounds a differ- 
ent distinction : white magic is a development of 
the intuitive faculties, with the object of attaining 
the mystic Kenosis ; natural magic is the applica- 
tion of radimentary physical and chemical know- 
ledge ; black magic is witchcraft ; and theurgy is 
the raising of spirits, including necromancy and 
invocation of the devU. 

4. Purposes.— A. DSPSAVIFS 
Prophylactic. — ^The most importantand commonest 
purpose of charms is that of avertmg pvil, to 
which the class name of ‘ apotropaeio^ is given 
by modem scholars. This appears in the names 


for charms — tp^haicrfipiov (also ^i/Xorris among the 
Byzantines), which in Latin is either transcribed 
as phylacterium or translated by servatorium (see 
Suicer and Ducange, also Loewe-Goetz, Corp. 
Gloss, vii. 86). Amuletum has the same meaning. 
This word has no connexion with the Arabic, 
either \vith hamala, ‘ to wear ’ (von Hammer), or 
with hamail, ‘sword-belt’ (Dozy; against this 
see Gildemeister, ZDMG xxxviii. 140 tf.), bat is 
genuine Latin. So comparatively early a writer 
as Varro (Ber. divin._ bk. xiii. ap. Charisius, 
Gramm. 105, 9, ed. KeU) cannot explain it ; Pliny 
uses it frequently (xxiii. 20, xxv. 115, xxviii. 
38, xxix. 66, 83, xxx. 82, 138, xxxvii. 61, 117), 
and always in the sense of a protective or de- 
fensive object, of whatever kind. According to 
the glosses, it is derived from amolhnentum {Corp. 
Gloss, vi. 63, 65 ; cf. also Walde, Etymolog. 
Wortcrh., 27). The Greeks speak continually of 
d’Ke^rjrijpiot, iXe^lKaKOs, d\t^tpl\e/iyoS, dXeiiipdppaKot. 

The evils to be averted are all possible harmful 
influences, especially that of the evil eye {^acrsayla, 
fascinatio — hence rrpoPaa-Kavla), and further de- 
moniacal possession, fever, illness of all kinds, 
wounds, sudden death, fire, drought, attacks of 
robbers, and all other evils by which mankind is 
threatened. The instruments by which they may 
be averted are small objects hung upon the body 
{ireptairra, reptdppara, ligaturae. Old Germ. Angt- 
hcnlce, ‘ ligatures ’ — ^so irepirpaxhhta). The special 
name given to these nowadays is ‘amulev also 
‘ talisman ’ (an Arab, form from rlheirpa).^ 

From the East was derived the form of the 
medallion or small plaque (irlraXoy), often in gold 
with jewels or enamel. In Borne the little lead 
tube {bulla) had its home ; and in later times a 
small casket or locket {capsa, capsella). Under 
Christian influence these amulets took the form of 
the cross, but the medallions also survived. 

The nnoiente had a most exhaustive eystem of defence by 
ma^cal means (Jacob Burckhardt, Dit Zeit Constantins del 
Grossen, 210). To every limb and every kind of disease a 
special charm was allotted. Immediately a child was bom, it 
was decorated with amulets — commonly bells or mafflo knots 
— and its chair and cradle were surrounded with all manner of 
charms (Cbrys. »n I Cor. bom. xil. 7 (PO Ixi. 105] ; Theodore of 
Studium, Land. fun. in matrem suam, 2 [PO xcix. 8S6)). The 
rattle and little bell piven to babies for amusement nowadays 
ma}’ have originated in this custom. 


It was soon sought in Christian circles to set 
these phylacteric objects on a level with the tephil- 
lin wliich were ordained in the OT, and iriiich 
later Judaism was no longer content to regard, in 
accordance with the teaching of Dt 6“ 11“ and Ex 
13*' as mere tokens of remembrance, but found 
in them, as indeed the original ivearers had prob- 
ably done before them, protective charms ; hence 
the Greek rendering <pv\aKrbpta (Mt 23“ ; see 
Schiirer, GJV^ ii. 484). The Fathers contested 
this co-ordination {e.g. Epiphanius, Baer. 1S{PG 
xli. 245]), and the earlier synods laid the penalties 
of the Church upon the manufacture of phylac- 
teries by the clergy. But in the East a change of 
opinion began with the 6th cent., and was com- 
pleted with the iconoclastic controveiw. The 
Patriarch Nicephoms {Antirrh. iii. 36 {PG c. 433]) 
speaks of the wearing of gold_ or silver^ crosses, 
often with pictures from the life of Christ, m a 
primitive Christian custom, the rejection of which 
by the iconoclasts only served to convict them of 
apostasy.* 

I In the ITesfffsffieAar Diwan, Goethe distinguishes between 
' talisman,' a magic mark on a precious stone, and ' ? 

form of words (often of some lenrth) written on paper; out 
this distinction is writhout historical basis. , 

a Cf. Theophanes, p. «6 led. de Boor], on the persecution oi 
Avkoimipioi-wearers at the time of Ckmstantinus CoprqnjmMX 
At the present time the so-called encolpia worn by all oigm- 
tories of the Orthodox Church are generally regarded as decre- 
tive insignia, and their paturn Is strictly regulated acrommg 
to the rank of the wearer. But Nicephorus says clearly 
they were called phylacteria. and served for the protection ana 
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The development in the "West was similar. It 
is true that the decrees of the Councils Avere ratified 
and continued (cf. above, § i ; Fulgentius Ferrandus 
[PL Ixxxviii. 824] ; Crisconius African us [t6. 
876]; Schmitz, 312 If.), and Pope Nicolaus I. 
forbade the manufacture of ligaiurae among the 
Bulgarians. But it Avas always heathen charms 
alone that were meant ; Christian charms were in 
continual use. The Western clergy, too, wore 
crosses, and by no means for mere ornament. 
The presents sent from Gregory to Theodelind all 
have the character of amulets ; some of them are 
still preserved in the treasu^ at Monza — a cross- 
pendant Avith a relic of the Holy Cross, a Gospel 
lectionary in a Persian case, three rings with hya- 
cinth and albula stones (Ep. xiv. 2 [PL Ixxati. 
1316]). Gregory of Tours wore such a cross, and 
periodically changed the relic it contained. The 
Lives of the Saints are full of miracles Avrought by 
these phylacteria. 

In the later Middle Ages the practice of in- 
dulgences extended the Avorking of charms to a 
new province — the fate in Purgatory — and there- 
Avith ^ve them an enhanced interest ; many things 
intended to effect indulgence became charms m 
popular use (see S C (8)). 

Here, too, mention must be made of the scapu- 
lary. Introduced by the Carmelites in 1287 and 
supported by Papal privileges {Privilegium sab- 
hatmum, 1320), it was to enjoy so great a popu- 
larity as to arouse the competition of other monastic 
orders. The scapulary is a strip of cloth, suggest- 
ing the cowl, Avhich is Avrapped round the dymg in 
order to ensure him a blessed death and immediate 
freedom from Purgatory. A comparison may be 
draAvn Avith the legend that Pilate was protected 
against the EmperoPs Avrath as long as he wore 
Christ’s seamless coat (iey. Aurea, liiL). 

Modem Roman Catholicism, Avith the numer- 
ous insignia of its brotherhoods, its medals stmck 
in commemoration of ecclesiastical festivals, its 
medallions in memory of different shrines, and 
especially of pilgitoage-centres, has done much to 
encourage this faith. To all these objects, which 

f enerally take the form of crosses or medallions to 
e worn round the neck, the consecration of the 
Church and contact Avith _ sacred things (relics 
and images) impart protective power ; and in the 
popular regard far more weight is laid upon this 
than upon the purely memorial significance. The 
present Avriter met at Nancy in 1909 a driver who 
was firmly persuaded that the safety of his horse 
and carriage was guaranteed by a little medallion 
shoAving the portrait of the Madonna du Bon 
Seconrs which he had in his pocket. 

But even in Protestant circles, especially among 
the country-folk, there is no lack of amulets. 
There exists in Germany a great quantity of 
Schwcrtbriefe (also called ' Himmelsbriefe, from 
the belief that they have fallen from heaven), 
containing an abundance of prayers, formulre, 
names, and characters, and lavishly decorated 
with crosses, Avhich ore worn round the neck or in 
the pocket, for protection against sword-cuts. In 
recent Avars many soldiers are said to have put 
their trust in the protectiAje poAA'er of such papers, 
or of coins and other objects, as they Avent into 
the field (see Schindler, Aberglaube dcs Mitlcl- 
alters, 1838, p. 131). 

Amulets are used for the protection not only of 
men but also of cattle, Avhich form to some extent 

nssurance ot life, for the health of soul and bodr, for hcalinp In 
eickncsa, and for the avcrtinc of attacks by unclean Bpirits. 
The Emperor and high Imperial officials also wore such phylae- 
teria\ and thev were sent as pledges of safe conduct (ct. 
Anastasias Sina'ita in Ft. v1. {F6 Ixxxix. 11121, of Emperor 
Slauricius ; pseudo-Symeon, p. 631, 2, and Georgius Hon. Cont, 
p. 705, S ted. Bonn.'), of Emperor Theophilus; see, further, 
oucange on Alexias, ii. (PC cxxit 204)). 
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man’s most valuable possession, and are ns liable 
as he to the attacks of demons. The application 
of ligaturae to cattle is mentioned, among others, 
by Eligius and Ebendorfer (see beloAv, 5, mtrod.). 
In later times the so-called Antonins medallions 
found special favour, for Antony of Padua has 
been the patron of horses and asses ever since the 
adoration by an ass of the Host which the saint 
held in his hand. To swine Antony’s greater 
namesake, the ancient Egyptian hermit, affords 
protection. CoAvbells, like tne bells hung on in- 
fants, had originally a protective significance, and 
were intended to fnghten away evil spirits ; their 
use as a means of recognition by the herdsman is 
a later idea. 

The same purpose as that of amulets or talis- 
mans Avom on the person is served by apotropsic 
inscriptions on buildings (cf. Dt 6* ll®*; pseudo- 
Aristeas, Ep. § 168, ed. Wendland; Euseb. Prcep. 
Evang. Arm. ix. 27 ; see, for further details, 5 C (6)). 
Men desire to protect not only their bodies, but 
their houses. Even indiAudual pieces of furniture 
and household AA’are are equipped with their in- 
scriptions and magic characters (Chrysostom, in 
1 Cor. bom. 43 [PG Ixi. 373], mentions a tva.Yyh.ior 
hanging on the couch). 

(2) Counter-charms. — The use of charms is not 
only protective : a demonic enchantment must be 
removed by a counter-charm. In such cases the 
first business is to determine the nature of the 
enchantment in question (ivtiptavs ifiappaKtiuv ijroi 
/myeiuv), and then to nullify its operation (KiOapait 
-yoijTetcSv ; Zonaras on Ancyra, can. 24 [PG cxxxviL 
1192]). This procedure, hoAvever, was held to bo 
heathen. Christians were concerned mostly Avith 
the thwarting of demonic miracles through Divine 
power. Simon Magus, home heavenwards through 
the air by demons, Avas brought to earth by the 
Apostles’ prayers; i.e. the power of the demons 
was removed, and thereupon _ the magician fell 
headlong and was dashed to pieces (Acta Aposto- 
lorum Apocrypha, ed. Lipsius and Bonnet, i. 82, 
166 ; cf. Araobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 12). The 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles are full of such 
miracles. That they were ascribed to the action of a 
holy magic, and not merely to the power of prayer, 
is shoAATi by the case of St. Peter, Avho caused 
Simon’s demoniacal hounds to vanish by means of 
some pieces of consecrated bread lying hidden in 
the sleeve of his cloak (Mart. Petri et Pauli, 24 ff.). 
Some heretics, who by the assistance of demons 
were Avalldng over a river, were made to sink, not 
by prayer or by conjuration, but by Hosts thrown 
into the stream (Ccesarius of Heisterbach, Dial. 
Mirac. ix. 12). In isolated instances the sanction 
of the Church was obtained even for the resistance 
of black magic by black magic. A German bishop 
on a journey back from Rome was bewitched by 
his mistress, and lay sick unto death un^ he 
gained the consent of the Pope to allow him to 
call in another AA’itch,Avho turned the enchantment 
upon its author ; then the bishop immediately re- 
covered, and the mistress died (Malleus malef. 
ii. 2). ]3ut in general the Church tolerated such 
counter-magic, which Avas practised only by those 
who made a trade of it, as little^ as she tolerated 
AA-itchcraft itself (cf.Ferraris, Bibliotheca Canonica, 
s.v. ' Superstitio,’ § 74). The only licensed form 
AA'as that contained in the m^ic Avorking of the 
Church’s sacramentalia (see g C (10)). 

(3) Curative charms. — Akm to counter-charms 
is a use of charms which is both more extensive 
than any other and more fully illustrated by the 
literary records of antiquity, namely, that for the 
purpose of healing. Sickness was held to be the 
Avorking of a demonic poAver,_of some magic — an 
afien spirit has taken possession of the man and 
must be driven out. To this end, besides the 
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recitation of formnlse, breathing upon the patient, 
or anointing him Avith oil — a mu^-used medium 
in magic, supported in Christian practice by Ja 
6’* — magical objects could also be applied; for 
example, the Solomon’s ring (see 5 B (4)). But, 
in addition to possession by demons, all bodily 
ailments were attributed to bemtchment, and so 
the application of remedial charms was a panacea 
for all sickness. 

Mog^lc formed a very laree element in the medicine of an- 
tiquity, and has its share in the popular medicine of to-day. 
Any legfitimate remedj- may easily become a charm. For ex- 
ample, breath may often hare a directly physical effect, warm- 
ing and softening ; but when water that has been breathed 
upon in the morning is supposed in the evening to have a 
healing virtue, there is present the notion of the magical 
transference of power. To drink an herbal powder for colic 
Is a reasonable course of action ; but when the herb is hung 
round the neck, that Is magic, says Augustine, and with truth 
(de Doelr. Christ, ii. xxix. 46). Then the Idea la that the sight 
of the antidote affrights the demon. 

The chief remedial measure is to bind the demon 
BO that he can do no harm. This is done partly by 
the methods of sympathetic magic — some object is 
formally bound and certain knots are tied — and 
partly through conjuration. Gregory of Tours 
(tfe Vtrf. S. Jtdiani, 45, ed. Krusch, p. 682) gives 
a graphic description of how, in n case of sudden 
illness, a hariolus is called in and ‘ incantationes 
inmurmurat, sortes iaotet, ligatures collo sus- 
pendit.’ Chrysostom’s account is similar ; in cases 
of sickness the conjurer (^iraoiSSs) is sent for, or an 
old woman who, to the accompaniment of various 
formulte, hangs an amulet with magic characters 
round the patient’s neck. These practices must 
have bean very wide-spread among the Christians. 
Chrysostom preaches repeatedly against them : 
they are idolatrous, and, if death follows upon 
their renunciation, it is to be counted as martyr- 
dom (cf. also Basil in Fs 46’ [Pff xxix. 417]). 

The form of conjuration consists of a short 
speech addressed In commanding tones to the 
disease in question, often in verse, commonly 
without sense or meaning. But longer forms were 
also used, and the tone passed imperceptibly into 
that of prayer, a special succourer being invoked 
for every illness. In case of poisoning the help 
of Anastasia <j)apiMKo\vTpta was implored ; if the 
patient could not sleep, a prayer (that is, a form of 
conjuration) was used, in which the names of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus appeared (Vassiliev, 
Anecdota graeco-byzantina, i. [1893] 327), and so 
on. Often the desire was expressed that the dis- 
ease should depart into some other being ; and to 
bring about the transference certain ceremonies 
were performed upon a tree, or an animal, most 
commonly a cock. The notion entertained is some- 
times that of a purely physical transmission, and 
sometimes that of the migration of an evil spirit 
(cf. the Gerasene swine, Mk 6*’). Another method 
was to expel the sickness by contact Avith a higher 
remedial power. As the demons fled before the 
presence of Christ and His saints, so the disease 
retires when anything sacred, be it man or thing, 
touches the affected portion of the sick man’s body 
(see 5 A (2)). Then there are the images of diseased 
members, deposited or hung at a holy place (in 
trivios et ah arhorihus vel alio, according to the 
heathen custom ; see Pirminius, Searapsus, 22 [p. 
176, ed. Caspari]), and later in churches and chapels, 
to attract healing virtue to the particular limb. 
The significance of these images shifted from 
charms to ex votos — thank-offerings for recovery 
vouchsafed ; but these were generally promised 
beforehand ; and originally the wooden and waxen 
limbs were supposed to effect the cure. 

Pinally, names have here, as upon phylacteria, 
a compelling force. A sufferer from epilepsy — the 
falling sickness — can be cured by wearing on his 
person the names of the three kings who fell in 


worship before the infant Christ. And something 
of this name-magic can be traced in the common 
practice of giving certain medical prescriptions 
under the names of great magicians and saints (cf. 
5 C (4)). 

(4) Detective magic. — On the threshold that 
divides ‘working’ from 'seeing’ magic (charms 
from divination) stand the methods employed to 
detect the guilty among a number of suspects, and 
to establish guilt or innocence where only one is 
accused. If it was desired, for example, to dis- 
cover who was the thief among a body of suspected 
persons, an eye was painted on the wall, and the 
suspects were led past it; he whose eyes filled 
with tears as he went by was the thief. If this 
method was not at first successful, a magic nail 
was hammered in as well (Vassiliev, 341), The 
throat was another treacherous member ; pieces of 
bread and cheese were given to the suspects, and 
he who choked over them was guilty. Of course, 
the bread and cheese must have been consecrated 
with special ceremonies ; bread consecrated on 
Matmdy Thursday was a particular favourite with 
the Greeks (Balsamon on Trull, can, 61 [P(? 
cxxxvii. 724] ; Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 1372 
[Acta Patriarch, i. 595] ; Vassiliev, 330), and also 
in the West (see Ducange, s.v. ‘Corsned’). In 
Novgorod, after 1410, bread was used that had 
been consecrated before the image of the Edessene 
saints Gurias, Samonas, and Abibos (Vassiliev, Ixv.; 
cf. the miracle of these saints [PG cxvi. 145-161]). 
In the 16th cent, this method lost its religious 
character and became more akin in form to divina- 
tion. Women kneaded pieces of paper, containing 
the names of the suspected, into balls of dough, 
and threw them into a basin of water. The dough 
was dissolved, and the paper released; the first 
that came to the surface gave the name of the 
guilty (Pictorius of Villingen, De rebns non 
naturalihus [c. 1540]). Similar is the use of an 
axe or sieve placed in equilibrium, through the 
motion of winch the guilty person was shown— a 
ractice used in the trial of witches in France 
uring the 16th century, A very ancient practice 
in cases of murder rvas to lead the suspected person 
to the bier, not in order to observe his demeanour 
in the presence of the victim, but in the expecta- 
tion that the approach of the murderer would 
cause the dead man’s wounds to bleed anew. 

With this last method ^re come to the means by 
which it was sought to establish guilt or innocence 
in cases where a definite accusation was lodged. 
This form of procedure, kno-wn in the Middle 
Ages as the ‘ordeal’ (Germ. Gotiesurtcil), and 
veiy ■widely used for judicial ends, is both ancient 
and universal. Nu S’*®’* prescribes the so-called 
‘ water of bitterness ' for cases of suspected adul- 
tery (cf. Protcvang. Jacobi, 16); and the use of 
bull’s blood among the priestesses of_ Achma 
(Pausanius, "Vli, xxv. 8) is similar. Christianity 
believed from a very early time that the most 
efficacious means of revealing guilt was the Hoy 
Communion (see, c.g., Acta Thomae, 61, p. 167 [ed. 
Bonnet]). The magic element shows itself in the 
expectation that judgment and punishment will 
coincide. The use of the lot is pure dmnation ; 
but the ordeals by fire and water lie ivithin the 
pro'vince of working magic. In the_ former the 
accused must touch or carry red-hot iron ; in the 
latter, either he had to plunge his hand into bourne 
water "without being scalded, or he was bpund ana 
thrown into a river ; if he sank, he was innocent ; 
if the water would not receive him, he was held 
to be guilty. The chivalresque form of settling 
guilt or innocence by means of a fight is well known 
from Sir Walter Scott’s splendid description m 
Ivanhoe. Deprived of its original meanmg, it still 
survives in the modem duel. 
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B. Productivs charms.— [ 5) Fertility . — 
Charms can also be nsed for positive ends — the 
promotion of the forces valuable to man. By far 
the most ancient and most general application 
is for the furtherance of the forces of propagation 
either of the earth, that wood, meadow, and crops 
may grow, or of beasts and men, that they may be 
mnltiplieii Christianity found such usages every- 
where in existence among the county people, 
especially the Germans, and in the beginning sought 
to do away with these heathen rites ; but later here, 
too, the approved course was adopted of retaimng 
what could not be uprooted, while clothing it in a 
form suitable to the Christian Church. Carlovin- 
gian capitularia still forbade the boundary proces- 
sions {rogationes, ‘ beating the bounds ’) ; but later 
they were led by the priest in solemn train with the 
sacrament ; and in this form they have remained 
down to the present time. The most famous 
example is the Blutritt of Weingarten, in Wiirttem- 
berg — a procession on horseback with a relic brought 
from the East, blood from the wound in Christ’s 
side. In time of severe drought a procession with 
the relics of St. Eolendisissaid always to have pro- 
duced a good effect {AS, May, iii. ^2) ; good har- 
vest weather is to be ensured by a procession with 
the relics of St. Florentia of Poitiers (Dec. 1). 

A kind of magical manuring was also in use; 
holy water was sprinkled on the land_ before and 
during the sowing. There are even instances of 
the use — certainly not with the Church’s approval 
— of consecrated wafers for this purpose. Here 
and there a peasant woman would scatter them 
over her cabbages for protection against grubs, or 
Hosts were put in bee-hives to render them more 
productive. Petrus Venerabilis {de Mirac. i, 1 
[PL clxxxix. 852 ff.]) and Ctesarius of Heisterbach 
(ilftrac. Dial, ix. 8) affirm that in one such case 
the bees built a regular chapel of wax. There is 
a similar legend of Drei Ahren, near Colmar. 

Fertility must also be assured for beasts. To 
this end shepherds and huntsmen used bread or 
herbs that had been consecrated with magic forms, 
hiding them in trees or at cross-roads (Rouen, can. 
4 [Burohard, x. 18 ; PL cxl. 836]). 

(6) Weather charms. — Closely connected with 
the fertility charms are those for the regulation of 
the weather, whereby the various conditions of 
rain or sunshine that are most suitable for the 
CTowth of crops are produced, or the destructive 
forces of drought, hailstorm, and the like are 
malevolently called into action. To cause rain, 
some water from the brook was sprinkled in the 
air, or vessels of water were poured over the 
earth. A naked maid, with a nenbane on her 
right foot, was conducted to the river and there 
sprinkled by other maidens (Burchard of Worms, 
XIX. 5, qu. 194 ; Schmitz, Busshiicher, ii. 452). In 
the Middle Ages the statues or relics of Christian 
saints — at Perpignan, for example, the relics of 
St. Galderi(>— were ’oathed, like the statues of the 
gods in ancient times. In these practices sym- 
pathetic magic is obviously preponderant ; less so 
when the relics of St. Exsuperius or the garment of 
St. Eutychins were simply carried in time of drought 
round the land. Another clear instance of this 
species of magic appears in a story of St. Benedict’s 
sister. The saint was on a visit to her, and, ns she 
■vrished to keep him longer by her side, she covered 
her head with her hands, as though for prayer, and 
poured forth floods of tears ; immediately torrents 
of rain descended from heaven in response {Vita S. 
Bened. ch. 33 ; Leg. Aurea, xlix. 16 [p. 212, ed. 
Graesse]). 

The belief that it was possible to bring bad 
weather by casting stones into certain mountain- 
lakes was supported by official laws against such 
action. Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne was one of 


these localities, and here the superstition was only 
gradually uprooted by Vadian, Gesner, and Platter 
in the 16th century. 

As always happens, popular imagination busied 
itself mostly with malevolent magic. It was believed 
that certain individuals could direct the weather, 
and use it to the injury of others (they are called 
yetpoBiSiKTai [ps.-Justin, Qucest. ad orth. 31 ; Cone. 
Trull, can. 61, where Balsamon’s explanation, that 
divination by the clouds is meant, cannot be ac- 
cepted], Lat. tempestarii [Cliarlemagne, MGR 
Capit. peg. franc, i. 59 (65), 104 (40)], and immissores 
tempestatum [PL cxl. 961 ; Lex Visigoth. \*i. 2, 4 ; 
Schmitz, Bussbiiclier i. 308, 479, etc.]). Hail-clouds 
were supposed to come from a country named Man- 

f onia, and with them came people who carried off the 
amaged fruits back through the air to their home. 
At the time of Agobard of Lyons (t 841) this belief 
was particularly rampant: men claimed to have 
found such people who had fallen from the sky. 
The bishop nad great difficulty in pacifying ffie 
populace {‘contra insulsam vulgi opinionem de 
grandine et tonitmis’ [PL civ. 147-158]). The 
superstition, however, remained, and played a 
sinister part in the trials of witches, who were 
believed not only to bring rain and hail by sprink- 
ling water, but also to be able, aided by the devil, 
to steal com, milk, butter, and other farm produce, 
drawing it by enchantment through the air. 

To avert threatening storms, cnamis are again 
the means. Fires were kindled and various things 
(possibly as sacrificial offerings) thrown upon them ; 
a cross was pointed to the four quarters of the 
heavens, and noly water was sprinkled in the air 
(Mengns, Flagellum Deemonum, London, 1604, p. 
208). Bell-ringing and shooting were also, irithout 
doubt, originally intended to afliight the storm- 
demons ; it was quite a later development to say 
that the one had the edifying purpose of calling 
the people to prayer, and the other the physicjfl 
effect of breaking up the clouds. 

(7) Birth and capacity. — To be fertile and to leave 
issue behind him is the dearest desire of man, and for 
its attainment various charms were used. Among 
these are throwing peas into the lap of the bride, 
eating the fruit of a tree bearing for the first time, 
drinking fresh birch-sap, and the simple possession 
of mandrakes — Heb. diidd’im (Gn. 30”_)j mandra- 
gora. Germ. Alraun (cf. Physiologus, xliii. [p. 272, 
ed. Lauchert]). The mrdle of St. Maginus of Tarra- 
gona was also useful, and, in general, the invoca- 
tion of certain saints, of whom Kerler {Patronate 
der Reiligcn, 1905, pp. 118 ff., 123 ff., 372 fl’.) gives 
a list of extraordinary proportions. The means of 
effecting easy and safe delivery were also very 
numerous — many in universal use, such as crawling 
through something (see $ -A- (2)), opening the 
locks of doors and chests, opening the blades of 
Imives ; and many peculiar to the Church. Among 
the last may be mentioned the girdles of St. 
Margaret, St. Hildegund of Mehre, and St. Licinius 
of Angers, the hair-girdle of St. Ludgardis, the 
shirt of St. Maria of Oimies, the staff of St. 
Dominic, dust from the body of St. Norbert (taken 
as medicine or laid on the neck), and so forth. 

Immediately after the birth of the child, besides 
the inquiry by divination into its future, and the 
prophylactic rites mentioned above, there began a 
series of productive-charm processes to ensure it 
long life, health, bodily strenrth, and intellectual 
capacity. In naming the child an effort was made 
to gain for it a powerful patron by choosing the 
name of a famous saint, but further methods were 
ad^ted to affect directly the length of life. 
Different names were attached to a number of 
candles, which were then set alight, and the name 
on that which burnt longest was chosen (Chry- 
sostom, in 1 Cor. horn. xiL 1[PG Ixi. 105]) — another 
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form of magic standing on the boundary between 
divination and charm. At Bdziers, protection 
gainst epilepsy was gained for the child by having 
it baptized in the font connected with the tomb 
of St. Aphrodisius. A St. Vitus’s stone in Jura, 
which Monnier supposes to be the remains of an 
ancient phallus, imparted strength to children 
laced upon it. If a hoy’s sight was bad, it could 
e improved by the ceremonial ablution of the 
effigies of saints in the churches, accompanied by 
the recitation of many prayers and passages of 
Scripture. Similar metbods were helpful also 
when a child was slow to learn : he was taken to 
church during Mass, and given wine and water 
to drink in a glass vessel inscribed with the names 
of the twenty-four heavenly elders (Vassiliev, 342). 
Special talent often appears in legend as due to 
the grace of Heaven vouchsafed in a particular 
revelation, generally through the Virgin; and so 
it was held possible, through the invocation of 
saints, to impart some understanding even to 
idiots, and to unlettered persons the capacity to 
read and understand texts of Scripture. In Italian 
churches there may still freq^uently he seen votive 
thank-offerings for success in examinations. Martin 
of Bracara [t 580], Capitula, ch. 76 [PL cxxx. 587] 
mentions various foolish practices used by women 
over their spinning and weaving (cf. Wnttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 619). 

(8) Love-charms, — Closely related to these are the 
various charnas for producmg, regaining, or secur- 
ing love. This form of magic, inspired by passion, 
and often by jealousy, went so far as to aim at the 
death of the person loved, if he could not be won. 
Love-charms were much used in the heathen 
world — sometimes the marie top on which the 
head of a wryneck was tied (see Suidas, s.v. ttry0, 
sometimes magic potions (^(Xrpa). Jerome (Ftto 
Eilarionis, 21 [PL xxiii. 39]) tells of a virgin who 
was rendered mad with love by means of Egyptian 
‘ characters ’ buried by her lover under her threshold. 
Jewish exorcists were supposed to bave special 
skill in this matter (cf. Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 2). One 
of these may be the author of the love-spell dis- 
cussed by Deissmann in Bibelstvdien (1895), 21-54, 
where, as in the case of defixiones (below, C (9)), 
the charm is inscribed on a roll of lead ; the spell 
by which the demon is conjured consists of five 
series of names for God and acts of God taken 
from the Bible. The lover in this case may 
have been a heathen woman ; but the practice 
of love-magic by Christians is proved by the warn- 
ings of Chrysostom, the prohibitions or the Synod 
of Agde, can. (4 Burchard, x. 29), and the Peniten- 
tiaries (Schmitz, Bussbiicher, p. 306). The charms 
used were for the most part of heathen charac- 
ter : e.g. magic potions ; leaves sewn together, of 
course with spells; apples or candles into which 
needles were stuck crosswise (by these a visit from 
the loved one was enforced) ; love-clasps made of 
frog’s bones ; four-leaved clover (cruciform) ; rose- 
apmes secretly attached to the beloved’s person 
(Wnttke, 550 tf.) ; and, most effective of all, some- 
thing from the lover’s o-wn body mixed with the 
other’s food — they even went so far as to use semen 
virile and sanguis menstimus (Burchard of Worms, 
xix. 5, 39-164 ; Schmitz, op. cit. pp. 314, 459). 
Wax images and candles were also used (cf. Lea, 
lii. 657, on a trial of the Inquisition, A.p. 1329). 
So long as a light burnt in a certain cloister, the 
Emperor Matthias remained bound to his mistress 
(Stuve, Wittelsbacher Brief e, vii. 682). But sacred 
things were also abused for this purpose. Csesarins 
of Heisterbach tells of a priest who hoped to win 
the forbidden love of a woman by kissing her with 
a consecrated wafer in his mouth. 

Similar methods were effective in conjugal 
quarrels. The demon of discord was conjured; 


husband and -wife had to wear amulets with certain 
magic formulae; and a magnet was cut in two 
and each was given a half, that they might be 
drawn together (Vassiliev, 340). This seems also 
to have been the purpose of golden rings with 
i/iSfoia and Jn 14^ engraved round the hoop 
(Dalton, Catal. of Early Ghr. Antig. in the Brit. 
Mus., nos. 130, 132). Instances likewise occur of 
charms intended to convert love into hatred, and 
attempts to bring upon men by magic the enmity 
of all their friends. The table of curses from 
Puteoli, now in the Berlin Museum (published by 
Hulsen in the Archdol. Zeitung, 1881, p. 309 ff., 
and by E. Wiinsch in Lietzmann*s Afetne Texte, xx. 
7ff.), affords an example. In order to estrange 
a bridal pair, a handful of earth taken from a 
place where two cocks had been fighting was 
thrown between them. Similar instances might be 
multiplied. 

C. (9) Malevolent cbarms.—Rov! easy is 
the passage from the useful to the harmful has 
already been seen in the defensive and protective 
charms. Magic was pressed into service by the 
assions of hate and envy, as it had been by the 
esire for the good things of life ; but now we see 
it employed for purely destructive purposes. The 
object was to bring ruin upon the health, the posses- 
sions, and the reputation of an enemy. We possess 
from antiquity a vast number of curse-tablets, 
mostly made or lead, and rolled up as letters, whi(A 
j were buried with the dead in order to ensure their 
' safe delivery to the gods of the under world, into 
! whose power it was desired to hand over the 
enemy. These tablets, on account of the binding 
which they were intended to effect, were called 
KardSeapoi, Lat. defixiones or dirae. They exhibit 
the same medley of heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
formulse as the language of magic always does. 
Their dispatch was often accompanied by a cere- 
mony of binding ; or a symbolical figure, as that of 
a cock in bonds, was drawn upon the tablet itself. 
The curse is generally directed against a particular 
individual mentioned by name (it is characteristic 
that the mother’s name as well is nearly always 
given— pofer incertus, mater certa) ; but in a large 
number of instances its operation is contingent 
upon the committal of a certain act (‘if any one 
. . . may he , . . ’). This last is the form oi 
ecclesiastical curse — the avidepa — to which bodily 
as well as spiritual effects were attributed, and 
which certainly exercised a very perceptible social 
influence under the Christian Empire. 

In racing circles, charms were a favourite method 
of laming one’s opponent, or, in the circus, the 
horses of the opposing party (cf. Arnobius, adv. 
Gent. i. 43). Jerome recounts with all his subtle 
naivete the story of a Christian jockey who pro- 
tected bis horses against hostile charms by water 
drawl from the pitcher of St. Hilarion : ‘ so Christ 
triumphed over Marna ’ — the local deity of Gaza 
( Vita Hilar. 20 [PL xxiii. 38]). 

Every one believed that by means of charms be 
could bring all kinds of disease, especially demoni- 
acal possession, upon his enemy, depriving him ot 
bodily and intellectual power, and rendering him 
impotent. The belief that it was possible to tarn 
men into beasts was as -wide-spread in the Middle 
Ages as in antiquity, and continued from Circe to 
the -witch-trials. In cases of demoniacal possession, 
the first step in the process of exorcism prescribed 
by the rituale Bomanum was the removal of the 
enchantments under which the -victim suffers. 
The source of greatest danger was the man -who 
sought by charms to destroy liis enemy’s life. The 
rumours about the death of Germanicus(Tac. 
ii. 69) illustrate the great part played by this kind 
of magic in the ancient world ; and Clwetians 
cannot be acquitted of the charge of ha-ving em- 
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ployed it. The most prominent method -was that 
of sympathetic magic. In order to reach the heart 
of an enemy, the heart of an animal or an elDBgy to 
which his name was attached was transfixed per 
pnnctionem imaginum,’ Pope John xxil. ; see 5 A 
(1)) ; human bodies were buried under his door, or 
a piece of charred wood was deposited before his 
house. 

These methods, though in themselves un-Chris- 
tian, became another occasion for the misuse of 
the name of Christ, as well as of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical formulffi and the invocation of saints 
and angels. We know, moreover, from the penal 
ordinances of a synod at Toledo (xvii. [A.D. 694] 
can. 5=Z)eer. Grat. ii. c. xxvi. qu. 5, c. 13) that 
clerics, when reading the missa pro defunctis, used 
to introduce the names of living men, whose death 
they sought thereby to encompass. An official 
adoption of this form of magic by the Church was 
the ceremony wherein a burning candle was put 
out or thrown to the ground in order to extinguish 
the life and blessedness of the victims of its con- 
demnation. This was done, for example, in the 
proceedings against unrepentant excommunicates 
{insordescentes) at a synod at Limoges (A.D. 1031). 
It is a well-attested belief of the Middle Ages that 
death was in some cases caused by an enemy’s 
prayer (Germ. Mortheten, Totheten ; see SchSnbach 
on Berthold von Regensburgj in SWAW, 1900, 
p. 65). This malevolent magic was generally so 
tar conscious of the ungodliness of its acts as to 
avoid contact with the Church and ecclesiastical 
consecration, which would keep off or cripple the 
Satanic powers ; indeed, the sign of the cross and 
consecrated things served as counter-charms against 
it. But the forma and instruments of church- 
worship were, none the less, regarded by it as 
effective weapons 5 and this resulted in the traves- 
ties of ecclesiastical ritual which appear in Satan- 
ism (q.v.). Such was the so-called Black Mass, 
and such was said to be the Mass of the Beardless 
among the Byzantines (see Krumbacher, Gesch. 
der byz. Literatur^, p. 809 j A. Heisenberg, Byz. 
Zeitschr, xii. 361, xiv. 661), though the beardless- 
ness was probably adopted by the iconoclasts 
merely in opposition to the monastic fashion, and 
was later stigmatized by the orthodox as a token 
of homage to the devil. 

It is further characteristic of this magic to per- 
vert the order of things (e.y. psalms were read 
backwards) ; or it abbreviates instead of expanding 
in the repetition, as in Abracadabra or Sator arepo 
tenet opera rotas (see, e.g., H. Bott, Kleinasiat. 
Denkmdler, 231 ; Wulff, no. 1669), repeated with 
the omission of a letter each time. The ceremonies 
of walking backwards round a churchyard wall, or 
throwing something backwards over the shoulder 
are of the same tendency, and also the custom of 
turning the mill in the opposite direction (Schmitz, 
Bussbiicher, ii. 451). 

5. The various means, ChrisUan and non-Chris- 
tian. — Christianity found innumerable charms of 
all possible kinds existing in the Grceco-Eomnn 
world ; and, with its extension among the Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs, more were added. The Chris- 
tians adopted all these so far as they were con- 
sistent with their religious views ; but the Church 
declared war upon everything that seemed to be 
connected with idolatry, especially upon the use of 
the names of heathen gods, certain symbols of 
heathen worship, and heathen places of sacrifice, 
which were supposed to be the habitation of 
demons. It is worthy of notice that certain 
obscene rites — for example, the wearing of a 
hallus 08 an amulet — seem to have died a natural 
eath : at least we find no further denunciations 
of them ; the obscene did not re-appear until later 
In the heretical magic and in witchcraft. 


On the other hand, Christianity itself contributed 
a great number of sacred cliarms, the permissibility 
of which was always upheld in opposition to the 
forbidden charms of heathendom. From the 4th 
cent, onwards we meet with comparatively few 
Christian -writers who recognize that not only cer- 
tain forms of magic but the thing itself is un- 
Christian and idolatrous, and that the use of the 
Christian name of God, of Biblical formulm, and 
so forth, by which it was sought to justify the 
practice, does not affect the real issue. Chrysostom 
recognizes this, denouncing the practice of hanging 
amulets round the necks of sick children even 
when the name of God is uttered, and when the old 
woman entrusted with the business passes for 
a good Christian (PG Ixi. 105, Ixii. 358; cf. 
Zonaras, ib. cxxxvii. 721), So also Eligius of 
Noyon, according to the biography of Dado or 
Audoen {MGS Scr. rer. Mcrov. iv. 705, 753, PL 
Ixxxvii. 628), says that no one ought to hang liga- 
mina round the necks of men and animals even if 
they have been made by clerical hands and are sup- 
posed to be sacred objects containing Biblical texts. 
Under the influence of Gerson, the Sorbonne in 
1398 expressed similar views, maintaining that the 
use of sacred words could not justify the practice 
oft magic {Collectio iudiciorum, i. 2, 154 ; Mistoria 
Univers. Paris, iv. 864 ; P. F6ret, La Faciiltt de 
tMologie de Paris, iii. [1903] 188, also in Gerson’s 
Opera). Gerson, when met -with the objection that 
the Church herself did the like in pilgnmages and 
processions and on other occasions, could not 
altogether deny it ; 

* Fateor, abnegare non possumns, multa inter Christlanos sta- 
pllces Bub specie religionia introducta esse quorum sanctior csset 
omissio, tolerantur tomen quia nequeunt funditus crui et quia 
fldes fiimplioium . . . regulatur tomen et quodaminodo recti- 
flcatur' ('de errorlbus circa ortcm ma^cam et articulis 
reprobatis,’ Opera, ed. Paris, 1605, i. 622e). 

In a similar way Thomas Ebenddrfer, an Austrian 
theologian (t 1464), declares in his tract, de Decern 
Praeceptis : 

•Contra boo (primum) pneceptum faoiunt non solum qui 
coiunt pro Deo creaturam, sed etiara qui colunt eum sed modo 
indebito in vanis et stultis observotlonibus ut orando contra 
infirmitotes ut lebres dolorem dentium out capitis aliguot 
Paternoster, sed solum ante ortumsolisaut solum tribus quintis 
leriis vel flectendo genua,’ etc. (Schonbach, ZVK xii. [1902] 7). 

On the other hand, the authority of Martin of 
Bracara, can. 72 [76], as recognized by the Deere- 
turn Gratiani, ii. 0. 26 qu, 6, ch. 3, acknowledges 
as lawful the use of Paternoster and Creed in col- 
lecting herbs. And John of Saliabimy {Polycraticus, 
ii. 1 [jPi exeix. 416 ff.]), with all his repudiations of 
inania carmina and superstitiosae ligatiirae, de- 
cided in favour of the application of Christian 
charms, quoting the Apostolic authority of Col 3” 
and the example of attested miracles. It was 
imagined to be God’s working against Satan ; but 
in reality it was nothing but driving out devils by 
Beelzebub, when a copy of the Gospel was substi- 
tuted as a Christian charm for heathen ligaturae 
(Augustine, see above 4 A (3)), when, inste-od of 
amulets, a Christian mother used simply the sign 
of the cross (Athanasius [PG xxvi. 1319]; Ch^- 
sostom [Ixii. 358]; Theodore of Studium [xeix. 
885] ; see above, 4 A (1)), or when Gregory’s niece 
Eustenia, when called to a sick person, removed 
the ligaturae which the foolish Arioli had applied 
and brought oil from the tomb of St. Martin in 
their place (Greg, of Tours, Miracvla S. Martini, 
iv. 36). Bnt these were tlie methods employed by 
leading members of the Church, who had a real 
horror of all pagan and demoniacal magic, and 
believed themselves to be fighting against it. 
Elsewhere we meet with the most extraordinary 
hybrids. The old chaims are retained, but labelled, 
so to speak, as Christian. _ In incantations the 
names of heathen deities yield to the names of 
Jesus and His Apostles, of angels and saintA — if 
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the two are not actually placed side by side. 
Magic words are displaced by, or combined with, 
Biblical, the latter often in a language unintelligible 
to the people, and therefore impressing them as 
magical. The use of precious stones as charms 
was continued and based upon Ex 28”®- and Rev 
2R®. Medicinal herbs were found to contain Chris- 
tian symbols. The oak-mistletoe, which was sacred 
to the Druids, was now discovered to be cruciform 
and was called ‘ Holy Cross wood ’ ; the fern was 
called ‘Jesus Christ plant,’ possibly from the 
sectional markings on the stalk; the orchid root 
gained the name of ‘ St. John's hand ’ ; and the red 
juice of the St. John’s wort was said to come from 
a drop of Christ’s blood. 

Through such new interpretations and new 
colouring, and through the addition of Christian 
symbols and formulae, the old charms were sup- 
posed to be sanctified, and their heathen origin was 
quickly forgotten. Christian and un-Christian are 
often so interwoven that it is difficult to trace the 
true source of the single threads. Moreover, in 
spite of all ecclesiastical prohibitions, many purely 
heathen charms remained, and formed the principal 
component of the whole extensive apparatus of the 
antagonistic black magic and witchcraft. Finally, 
the appearance of a retrograde movement must be 
noticeu. Because coins which in Byzantium and 
under the Frankish kings often bore the sign of 
the cross and representations of Christ and the 
saints were therefore used for magical ends, and 
because modem Roman Catholicism has a number 
of consecrated medallions, coins which bear no 
such symbols and medals which are not consecrated 
are used as talismans, especially in Germany at the 
festival-marches of rangers and soldiers. 

A. Charms of non-Christian origin.— {\) 
Things. — A general survey of the charms used in 
the ancient pagan world is given by Riess in the 
art. ‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly-Wissowa*, i. 29-93. 
There is no stone, metal, plant, or animal, and no 
member of the human body, that had not its 
special function. Every atmo^heric phenomenon, 
every time of day and season of the year, and every 
point of the compass had its significance. Numbers 
and geometrical figures were all effective. As has 
been said, all this was adopted and further de- 
veloped in Christianity, 

(«) Stones,— The preference for amethysts in 
cncolpia and episcopal rings is connected with the 
ancient belief in the magical properties of this 
stone. Heliotrope, together with the plant so 
named, could produce invisibility (Gervasius of 
Tilbury, iii. 28). Amber was a favourite amulet 
against fever and gout (Pirminius, Scarapsus, 22 
[p. 173, ed. Caspari], ‘ Karactires, erbas, sucinos ’). 
On the power of stones cf. Epiphanius {FO xliii. 
371ff.=Anastasius Sin. Quaest. 40 [Pff Ixxxix. 
688]), Josephus Christ., Hypomnesticon, 167 [PC 
cvi. 176], and Michael Psellus {PG cxxii. 888-900]. 

(b) Among metals, gold gained from its freedom 
from rust a preservative, lead from its dullness a 
destructive, significance ; and the metals had also 
an astrological meaning, each one corresponding to 
one of the planets. Connected herewith is the use of 
rings cast under different constellations and then 
used as talismans or for purposes of divination. 
Apollonius of Tyana is said to nave had a different 
Ting_ for each day of the week. The astrological 
inclinations of the 16th and 17th centuries gave 
new life to this form of belief. (Perhaps some- 
thing of the kind is meant by the ‘ apotelesniatic 
astronomy ’ of which Sozoraen [iii. 6] speaks with 
reference to Eusebius of Emesa, unless he means 
simply astrology in general.) The signs of the j 
zodiac, especially the Lion and the Scorpion,^ also 
had magical influence. On a charm contaming 
the names of the planets, see CIG, 2895 ; Schiirer, 


ZNTW, 1905, 20ff., and Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten, 1908. (A Christian interpretation of all this 
was attempted in early times by Zeno of Verona, 
ii. 43 [PL xi. 494].) A curious belief was that a 
nurse could ensure a child against the evil eye by 
bringing dirt or mud from the baths and smearing 
it upon his forehead (Chrysostom [PG Ixi. 106]). 

(c) Herbs and plants naturally served for pur- 
poses of healing. They were, however, used rather 
as charms than as medicine (Rouen, c. 4=Burchard, 
X. 18 [Pi cxl. 836], cf. the oath of purgation undei 
suspicion of malevolentherb- witchcraft, Pilxxxvii. 
770, 836=Ji'(rfl Leg, v, ‘Formulae, ordines,’ etc., 
p, 194 f. Zeumer). Roots, especially the mandrake, 
were readily connected ivith Solomon or ivith the 
‘root of Jesse.’ The plant most used as a charm 
was verbena ; betony was a favourite counter-charm 
(cf. St. Hildegard, Physica, l. cxxviii. [Pi cxcvii. 
1182] ; Schfinbach, op. cit. p. 35fF.). 

{d) Animals (cf. vol. i. p. 495). — ^As among the 
Egyptians, so in the Middle Ages many anunala 
were held to affbrd protection. Ornaments such 
as a scarabmus or a medusa’s head — an apotropffiio 
charm much used by the ancients — are often found 
in Christian graves (P. E. Newberry, Scarabs, 
1906). The Church had to combat the use of the 
horse, the sacrificial animal of the Germans. In 
Greece the ox-skull was apotropseic ; in the north 
the image of the rapacious wolf was worn as an 
amulet against attacks of the devil (cf. ThLZ, 1908, 
. 299). The fly was the type of demons (‘Mart. 

. Vitij’ AS, June, iii. 603). Snakes and mice 
were highly valued for remedial purposes. The 
sudne is supposed to be a lucky sign by many even 
to-day. In Byzantium it was the fashion to procure 
' pieces of fur from bear-leaders, mostly as a charm 
against ophthalmic disease (Trull, can. 61, with the 
comm, in PG cxxxvii. 720). Crossbills and bull- 
finches could take the disease upon themselves. 
Owls gave protection against lightning. 

(e) Parts of the body. — The phallus, so important 
in antiquity, now disappears. Eye and hand had 
apotropceic significance. But most important were 
the hair and naUs, which have not inappropriately 
been called ‘the external soul’ (Frazer, iii. 
389 ff. ; Hartland, LP ii. 30). To work effectively 
for or against any one, without possessing a frag- 
ment of his hair or nail, was well-nigh impossible. 
Blood of men or animals was eminently endowed 
with magical properties ; smeared on a doorpost it 
protected the house (Ex 12*®) ; as a bath it cured 
leprosy (Sylvester legends). Most potent of all 
was the blood of Christ: that is, drops of blood 
preserved as relics, which were often derived not 
from Golgotha but from miraculously bleeding 
crucifixes or from miracles occurring at Mass; 
to these were attributed workings that were 
thoroughly magical, and by no means merely re- 
ligious, in character. Next to the blood, which was 
regarded as the firmest cement of friendship, and 
so forth, inherent magical power was ascribed to 
man’s excrement, spittle, urine, etc. In black 
magic the embryo played so important a part as to 
lead to the most hideous crimes (cf. e.g. Nicephorus, 
Chronogr., ad ann. 717 [p. 63, ed. de Boor]). A 
harmless development was the practice of Byzan- 
tine clergy, who received from mothers the present 
of their infants’ swaddling-clothes to wear as amu- 
lets (Balsamon [Pff cxxxvii. 721]). 

(/) Colours [cf. vol. i. pp. 485, 821] have, of 
course, significance for ma^c. Red, the colour of 
blood, may portend evil, but can also frighten away 
sickness ; blue, the colour of the heavens, is pro 
tective, and so on. 

(g) On Sounds, see A (2). 

(A) Implements of sympathetic magic, images, etc. 
— ^The use of waxen images for magiymrposes wa« 
known from the earliest times in Egypt, and s 
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similar use is found among many peopleSj e.y. the 
Ainns (see vol. i. p. 248). The intention is to act 
upon a man or a thing by acting upon his repre- 
sentative figure. So, Nectanebo -was said to have 
sunk a whole fleet of hm enemy by means of waxen 
boats. It seems that this form of magic was intro- 
duced, through Jewish intercourse, to the West, 
where it was held in special favour during the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Thilip of France was shown 
a wax figure which, he was told, was so intimately 
connected with him by immersion and spells that 
its destruction would cause his death. The king 
threw it into the fire and remained unhurt (Gerson, 
Opera, i. 624). On the other hand. Pope John XXii. 
believed that his life and that of his cardinals was 
seriously imperilled by the existence of some effigies 
of this kind, and persecuted the people who had 
made them. And it was supposea to he possible, 
by sticking needles into a waxen figure, to bring 
sickness upon any given person, which would leave 
him only when the figure was destroyed {Malleus 
Malefic, ii. 11). 

These effigies belong for the most part to malevo- 
lent magic ; but images also played an important 
part as protective charms. According to the prin- 
ciple ‘like repels like,’ the best scarecrows were 
held to be figures of crows set up, if possible, in the 
four corners of the field ; flies ivere driven away by 
the representation of a fly upon the signet-ring. 
These methods were ancient hut current in the 
Middle Ages (cf. Greg, of Tours, Hist. Franc, viii. 
33, on the brazen images in the cloaca of Paris). 
In the later Middle Ages, Vergil was credited with 
the invention. Ho was said to have expelled every 
fly from Naples by setting up a brazen fly on the 
city-gates, to have prevented the meat from decay- 
ing by adorning the slaughter-house with the re- 

resentation of a piece of meat ; and, by fixing two 

eads, one laughing and the other weeping, on the 
Porta Nolana, to have secured for those who entered 
such issue to their business as they deserved (Gerva- 
sius of Tilbury, iii. 16 ff. ; cf. Liebrecht, Gervasius 
von Tilbury, p. 98, note, andp. 104, mth the parallel 
instances from all lands). Similarly it was believed 
that thieves could be kept away by a figure cloaked 
in black, provided that m the making of the charm 
a fixed time was observed and its purpose was 
declared in a solemn formula (Antoine Mizauld, 
Memorahilium sive arcanorum omnis generis cent- 
uria, 1574). 

(2) Actions. — On the magic ivhich relied upon 
the power of things without the necessity of per- 
sonal activity there follows that which works by 
movements and actions. A number of gestures 
first call for notice : such are movements of the 
hand, mostly of a parrying and defensive character 
(hands modelled in such a position appear also as 
amulets) ; then ways of holding the thumb {pol- 
licem premere, or ut dextera manu sinistrum pol- 
licem teneas), of which Augustine makes sport {de 
Doctr. Christ, ii. 20). As late as the 19th cent, 
many 'people in Rome are said to have secretly 
made such defensive signs while kneeling on the 
street to receive the Pope’s blessing, because an 
accidental meeting with the Pope was held to be 
unlucky. As a charm against the evil eye and 
against infection, spitting was held in esteem. The 
gMture of touching the pudenda, important in 
Egyptian magic,_was the origin of the well-known 
ofcoene ceremonies of ■witchcraft. 

Touching was the most important of all actions 
in magic, and through touch healing was effected ; 
here the original conception of the transference of 
power is clearly seen. The most primitive belief 
attributed the strongest magical power to the 
tribal chief. Later, the king was regarded as a 
Divine personage, whose toucli therefore had heal- 
ing ■virtue, as related of the Roman emperors (Suet. 


Vespas. 7 ; Spartianus, Hadr. 25. 1-4), and also be- 
lieved of the kings of France and England. The 
royal touch was particularly efficacious against 
scrofula. Most miraculous cures effected by the 
saints are said to be due to their touch. The mere 
invocation of a saint was held to be inadequate — 
one must touch his bones or his grave. In Padua 
the rule is to walk round the grave of St. Antony, 
resting the hand on the marble slabs of the tomb. 
Touching often took the form of stroking, an action 
in which a hypnotic is added to the magical effect. 
Transference of power is the original intention of 
the laying on of hands {xetpoOccia, manuum im- 
positio), which is partly protective (an act of bless- 
ing), partly a transference of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, productive of special capacity. 

Akin to touching is the action of crawling 
through, or under, some object, which was largely 
used by pregnant women in order to procure a 
fortunate delivery. In Arabia and Persia they 
crawled under a camel, in Sweden through so- 
called ‘elf holes’ (openings formed by boughs of 
trees), elsewhere under stones or through barrel- 
hoops. Sick children also were drawn three times 
under an animal or through a hollow in the earth. 
In love-magic it was the practice to draw some 
object three times ■under one’s o^wn arm. Another 
action is swinging or moving in a circle, to make 
the influence of the charm reach a greater distance 
through the air. The carrying of a charm round a 
certain area has a different meaning. Here the 
purpose is not so much to extend as to limit its 
action. This was the object of walking round the 
land which was to be protected and rendered fertile. 

A very special importance attaches to the action 
of binding (hence the names ligamen, ligatura, 
etc.). It was performed, of course, with magic 
words and signs, partly to chain the harmful 
demon, relying on the fact that a stronger power 
—Solomon, Michael, Christ, or the Saints— was 
supposed to have chained him already, and partly 
with the object of binding the limb of an enemy — 
his evil tongue, for example. Healing could be 
wrought by this action, which could also be used 
malignantly to cause illness. The act of binding 
is perpetuated as an enduring source of protection 
in the case of magic knots, mostly adorned with 
magic characters, that were worn round the neck. 
The use of the voir/yia of silken thread was for- 
bidden by the Trullan Council (692), can. 61 (see 
Balsamon, PG cxxxvii. 721). An allied form is to 
bury something from the body of a sick person 
(hair or nail) or a piece of his clothing, with the 
object of removing the illness from him. This 
reminds us of the attempts to transfer a disease 
(cf. 4 A (3)) ; often a piece of money was dropped 
somewhere, in the hope that whosoever picked it 
up would take over the disease with it. 

Anointing, another act of magical significance 
(cf. vol. i. p. 549 ff. ; on see Deubner, de In- 
cubatione, 22), has an official place also in the rites 
of the Church, at baptism, confinnation (xp7<r/ta), 
and in extreme unction. Here thoughts of bodily 
healing are present along ■with purely spiritual 
intentions. The act of anointing was much used 
in healing generally (of. Mk 6“, Ja 5*‘). But un- 
guents have also an important place in the para- 
phernalia of -witchcraft. Witches used them upon 
their own persons in order to acquire power to fly 
(ride on a hroom or drive in a trough through the 
air), and they anointed others to turn them into 
beasts or do them some otlier ill. 

Bathing and cleansing were such important cere- 
monies in magic that the word irtpiKnOalphiv was 
used in a comprehensive sense to include magicians 
in genertd, to whose sacrificial exorcism, etc., 
lustration -with consecrated water was a necessary 
preliminary (see Hamack on Didaohe, iii. 4). The 
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whole province of counter-charms falls under this 
head. Of course it was not the washing in itself 
that was effective, but washing with certain cere- 
monies, in certain places, and with certain liquids. 
Chrysostom (rfe Fseudoproph. 7 [PG lix, 561]) 
mentions such ceremonies in springs by candle- 
light Certain springs were considered specially 
etfective. For baptism, water from the Jordan 
was highly valued. Instead of water, blood or 
wine was sometimes used for magical purposes. 

The use of exciting vapours (Py thonism) and 
narcotic drinks, made of opium, stramony, hemp, 
and henbane, is preparatory, and belongs to divina- 
tion rather than to active magic. So do the excit- 
ing motions such as turning, dancing, or mere 
raging and howling. Noise plays a great part in 
tlie affrighting of evil spirits. This is the explana- 
tion of the wearing of bells as amulets by men or 
beasts (see 4 A (1)), ringing bells or shooting in bad 
weather (4 B (6)). Especially during eclipses of the 
sun and moon it was thought necessary to make a 
noise in order to prevent magicians from doing 
harm to the stars (Arles, can. 5=Burchard, x. 33 ; 
pseudo- Aug. Serm. 265, 5 ; Maximus of Turin, 
Pom. 100 [PZ Ivii. 486] j Rabanus Maurus, Jffom. 42 
[PZ cx. 78 ff.] ; EbendSrfer, p. 6). In Germany it 
is the custom also, in order to frighten away evil 
influences, to make a great noise on the evening 
before a wedding, and to shoot and crack whips 
during the bridal procession. 

(3) WORDS, — Of special importance is the ma^c 
word, the magic formula, whether spoken, or 
written, or engraved. Magic in general is often 
named incantatio, ‘enchantment.’ The 

zeal of the early Church was directed above all 
things against the use of magic formulae {e.g. cf. 
Irenteus, l. xxv. 3, It. xxxii. 6 ; Hippolytus, Eefut, 
ix. 14 f., X. 29), We possess a great number of 
ancient forms of conjuration — heathen, Jewish, 
and Cliristian in stamp. A characteristic of them 
all, which has not received sufficient notice from 
their editors, is the ceremonial and stereotyped 
solemnity of form. The same words are repeated 
at least three times, and generally five. There 
is a conventional introduction in narrative form 
like the ‘ Vol und Votan fuhren zu Holze ’ of the 
well-known formula of Merseburg (ed. J. Grimm, 
1842) ; or ‘ three angels went to Mount Sinai ; 
there met them seven demons of sickness ’ (Bartels, 
Germania, xviii, 46 f. ; Steinmeyer, ZD A xvii. 660 ; 
Vassiliev, Ixvii. 331, 336). Bartels rightly finds 
in this something similar to the ‘ indigitamentum ’ 
(Usener). A momentary god is to be created, who 
is useful for the particular end in view. Then 
follow mysterious mvocations, which are repeated 
at the end. Between these comes the spell, repeated 
five times with slight variations. The third is 
generally the most prolix, and the fifth often cor- 
responds with it. The last nearly always (and 
very often the first or the middle) contains a de- 
claration of the urgency of the business : ‘ Haste, 
haste, quick, quick I’ The main purpose is re- 
peated as nearly as possible in the same words. In 
prophylactic amulets the dangers against which 
protection is desired are eniunerate_d_ as fully as 
possible, e.g. the 72 diseases (Vassiliev, 323 fF.); 
and so are the members of the wearer’s body, so 
that protection may be afibrded to them all (Keit- 
zenstein, 295). The parts of the formula on which 
its working most depends are the names of the 
god (or saint) by whom the demon is conjured, 
the demon himself, and the arch-magician whose 
authority is relied upon. The chief masters of 
mane we meet with are the Egyptian prophets 
Socnos, Hermes Trismegistus, Psenosiris, and Nec- 
tanebo, and most often of all, Alexander the Great, 
whose cult flourished most vigorously from the 
time of Alexander Severus, and contmued under 


the Christian Empire, His reputation as a ma- 
gician lived throughout the Middle Ages, and gave 
a charm-value to his coins (cf. Chrysostom, PG 
xlix. ^0). Along with names of gods or as part 
of their titles, a number of barbanan words were 
used, of which few have any meaning. For the 
most part it is through their incomprehensibility 
that they are believed and intended to be eSeotive. 
Chrysostom (in Col. bom. riii, 5 [PG Ixii. 358J) 
speaks of the names of rivers as much useffi The 
evil that it is desired to heal is often personified, or 
the evil eye against which protection is sought— 
§a<TKa,vla — is personally addressed. Imperatives 
containing the actual purpose of the charm become 
proper names, as in a blood-staunching spell from 
east Prussia (H. Frischbier, Hexenspruch und 
Zauherbann, 1870, no. 36) : 

•Es gingen drei heiligo Frau’n 
Des Morgens frfih im Tau’n 
Die eine hiess Aloe, 

Die zn’eite hiess Biutvergeb, 

Die dritte hiess Biutstlllesteb.’ 

Besides these names, among which inconceivable 
mutilations of words borrowed from Egyptian and 
Hebrew are eommon, we find single letters and 
groups of letters — in spoken spws, as in the 
gibberish of Gnostic glossolaly, mostly vowels in 
all imaginable combinations, and sibilants. In 
written charms the rarer letters SX'4', etc., are 
generally used, frequently in a row of seven or 
nine, as g'FXETPA or XZOIIg'PXX'i'. Such are 
found in the magic papyri (Parthey, 164 ; Wessely, 
DWAIV XXXVI. ii. 91), and also in the letter of 
Ator i^ZWT xliii. 443). 

This longer and fuller form of conjuration en- 
joyed undiminished popularity among the Greeks 
from pre-Christian times till the 16th cent. (of. 
the publications of Deissraann, Reitzenstein, and 
Pradel, cited in lit, at end of art.). By its side 
stand the short charm-formnlro, which were 
generally in poetical shape. 

B. Charms of Jewish origin. — (i) The 
KAMES OF God, Angels, Solojion.— The most 
important contribution of Jewish magic to the 
store of charms consists in its various names for 
God, which often appear in combination witli 
heathen names. In tne first place are all imagin- 
able transcriptions of the holy ineffable Tetra- 

g rammaton .Tib’, the Greek flini, over which 
hristian theologians indulge in extraordinary 
speculations (Lagarde, OS^ 228 f.), the renderings 
’laooe’Iaw, and SO forth (A. Deissmann, Bibelstudicn 
[1895], 1-20), and its equivalents Adonai, often 
Adonai sabaoth, Eloi, Sadai, and also 'God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.' And much was 
given out to be from the Jewish Scriptures that 
was nothing of the kind (Jerome, PZ xxii. 687 : 
‘Magis portenta quam nomina, qnae . . . qua.";! 
de hebraicis fontibus hauriunt’). This is the case 
in particular with many of the Angel names, in 
which Jewish magic is most rich, and which were 
intermingled with the names of heathen gods. 
The most prominent are Michael, the conqueror of 
the dragon [Rev 12^], who also exercised healing 
functions (W. Lueken), Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Uriel. Irensens (n. xxxii. 6) repudiates all invoca- 
Hones angelicas et incantationes, assigning them 
to the Gnostics (i. xxiv. 6), and the Decretum 
Gelas. forbids phylacteria omnia guae non angel- 
orum ut illi confingunt, sed daemonum nomimbits 
coTisecrala sunt. But all these things were soon 
accepted by Christian magic. In Egypt, Enoch 
as the heavenly clerk took the place occupied in 
former times by Thoth (of. 0. von Lemm, Klevne 
Kopt. Studien, liv. [1908] 621). _ . 

From Jewish magic was derived also the_ im- 
portant place given to Solomon, who sometiniM 
appears by the side of Alexander the Great and 
sometimes in his place as the lord and ruler of 
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Bpirite. He was said to have shut them in a great 
bottle, which was exhibited at Jerusalem (Itinera 
Eierosol., ed. Greyer, p. 21. 8, 153. 10) along with 
his ring. This was shown by the side of the relics 
of the cross on Golgotha (ib. 88. 24, 107. 13, 154. 4). 
Solomon was said to have discovered the wonder- 
working roots which were placed in the magic 
rings used as early as Vespasian’s time by Jewish 
exorcists to drag the demons out through the noses 
of sick people (Jos. Ant. VIII. ii. 5 ; cf. Fabricius, 
Cod. pseudepig. Vet. Test. i. 1032 ff. ; Migne, Diet, 
des apocryphes, ii. 829 ff.). He was also supposed 
to have been the first elucidator of the virtues of 
stones and plants (Anastasius Sin. Quaest. 41 [PG 
Ixxxix. 589] ; Glycas [PG clviii. 349]). Much use 
was made of the name of Solomon, his seal, and 
also his portrait. He was represented on horse- 
back as a dragon-slayer, like the Egyptian god 
Homs and later St. George (G. Perdrizet, cippayU 
SoXo;uwvos, in BEG xvi. [1903] 42-61 ; Dalton’s 
Catalogue, nos. 155, 156; Wulff, nos. 436 f., 825, 
827, 1120). 

C. Charms of Christian origin.— A mong 
charms of Christian oripn it is noteworthy that the 
spiritual are the most prominent. First come the 
name of Jesus, Biblical texts, liturgical formulae, 
and prayers. In the second rank stands the sign of 
the cross, and only a subordinate position is held by 
properly material objects — just the reverse of the 
heathen order. This reverse order is here followed. 

(6) The nasie of Jesus.— The name appears 
everywhere as the vehicle of the personal powers. 
He who knows the name of a spirit is its master, 
amd by naming it he awakens its powers to activity. 
Therefore the names of God were veiled in a 
certain mystery, especially among the Jews of 
the Hellenistic era. The magic papyri, on the 
contrary, seek to win the mastery over them. In 
the name of Jesus the Christians believed them- 
selves to possess a weapon of quite extraordinary 
power (of. Ph 2*®), which could serve alike for 
healing (cf. Ac 3* 14*“ [Cod. D] 16*®, Mk 16**) and 
for cursing (1 Co 5*). This testimony of the 
Apostolic times is abundantly confirmed by the 
Christians of the 2nd and 3rd centuries (e.g. 
Justin, Apol. ii. 6, Dial. 30, 49, 85, 121 ; Irenseus, 
n. xxxii. 3-5 ; Orig. c. Cels. i. 6 [i. 59, ed. Koet- 
schau]) ; Acta Johannis, 31. 41 ; Acta Philippi, 
136) ; the name of Jesus is expressly set in opposi- 
tion to all heathen spells. And the heathen magic 
papyri themselves use the name ‘ Jesus, God of tlie 
Hebrews.’ To the literary evidence we may add 
a great mass of inscriptions : in these the name is 

generally represented by the monogram The 

most important testimony to the weight attached to 
the name of J esus is the fact that even J ews use it as 
an amulet along with the names of the three Magi 
(see Berliner, Aus dem Lehen der deutschen Juden 
im Mittelaltcr, 1900, pp. 97, 105). H. Suso, the 
great German mystic, is said to have had the name 
of J esus tatued on his breast. Is this a talisman or 
a love-charm 7 The cult of the name of Jesus was 
given a special impetus by Bemardinus of Siena 
(t 1444), who always carried before him the sign 
IHS on a fiaming disk. This was not only an 
abbreviated form of preaching, but a magic sign, as 
is shoum by its appearance on amulets ; and the 
same may be said of the Christ-monograms, and, 
since the time of the Jesuits, the Jesus-monograms 
on churches, houses, tombstones, and elsewhere ; 
these stand not merely for marks of faith or for 
ornament, but have rather an apotropteic signifi- 
cance (cf. Index Ixix. in PL ccxix. 484 ff.). 

(6) Biblical formuls;. — After the name of 
Jesus it was in the Gospels that His power was 
supposed in a special degree to reside. On the use 
of the Gospels in the administration of oaths and 


in acts of consecration, see art. Bible nr the 
Church, vol. ii. p. 611. Chrysostom (in Matt. 
horn. 72 [PG Iviii. 669]) and Isidore Pelus. (Ep. ii. 
150 [PG Ixxriii. 604]) inform us that Christian 
women used to wear little Gospels round their 
necks after the manner of Jewish tephillin; but 
these were very likely only single texts from the 
Gospels (cf. E. Nestle, ZNTW vii. 96). John of 
Salisbury (Polycr. ii. 1 [PL exeix. 416]) testifies in 
the 12th cent, to the efficacy of capitula Evangelii 
gestata, vel audita, vcl dicta. Most to be recom- 
mended was the prologue to St. John, either the 
first fourteen verses or only the first verse (cf. A. 
Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittclalter, 1902, 
pp. 595, 150). The Lord’s Prayer is second to it. 
On the potsherd of Megara, for example (Knopf, 
ZNTW li. 228 ; E. Nestle, ib. 347), as well as in 
many inscriptions, it certainly has an apotropceic 
significance ; it occurs in nearly all Christian spells, 
often to be repeated more than once ; it is written 
dvTiirrp6<j>m sal (Vassiliev, p. Ixxi) ; it must 

be recited during the gathering of herbs to give 
them healing virtue (this is expressly stated in 
Corp. Juris Can. deer. ii. c. 26, qn. 5, c. 3= Martin 
of Bracara, c. 75). For purposes of cursing texts 
from the Psalms were esteemed, for the Psalter 
was held to be a powerful defence against demons. 
A number of leaden tablets containing Psalms have 
lately been found. St. Barsauma the Naked 
(tl317) wrote out Pss 20 and 27 as amulets for 
his visitors (W. E. Crum, PSBA, 1907, pp. 196, 
198). For a ‘ slaying prayer ’ (cf. 4 C (9)), Ps 108, 

' Dens laudem,’ was most used, also Ps 109 or 94. 
And the lessons for certain feast-days served special 
purposes (Vassiliev, 341). Apocryphal texts were 
also used. The Epistle of Christ to Abgar enjoyed 
great popularity as an apotropceic charm. The 
legend states that this epistle, afiixed to the gate 
of Edessa, saved the town from a Persian attack 
(v. Dobschiitz, (7Ami?«6i7rfer, 1899, p. 103 f.). It 
is found on the door-lintels of 6th cent, houses and 
churches in Asia Minor (for Ephesus, see Heber- 
ioj, Jahresheft des ocsterr. arcmol. Institute, 1900, 
pp. 90-95 ; for Gurdja, Anderson, JHS xx. [1900] 
156 ff. ). How serviceable it proved in this way 
throughout the Middle Ages we learn from the 
many assurances at the end of Greek, Coptic, 
Slavic, and Latin texts, which show that it 
was worn as an amulet against bewitchment, hail, 
lightning, etc., and empl^ed as a remedial charm 
in sickness (see, e.g., ZWT xliii. 470) ; 

' Et BaUniB eris, eicut Bcriptum : qol credit In mo selrua erit, 
eive in dome tua eive in civitato tna eive in omni loco. Nemo 
inlmicomm tuomm dominabit, et insidias dlaboll ne timeas et 
carmina inimiconim tnorum distruentur et omnea inimlcl tul 
expeUentur a te, aive a grandine aivo a tonitruo non noceberls 
et ab omni periculo liberaberla. Slve in mare aive in terra aive 
in die aive in nocte eive in locia obaenrie, ei qals hanc epistolam 
aecnm babuerit aecunia ambulet in pace.’ 

The custom of inscribing the Epistle to Abgar 
in houses survived in England even into the 18th 
cent. (v. DobschUtz, Christusbilder, 179, no. 6). 

(7) Liturgical and ecclesiastical.— The lit- 
urgy provided magic with a very considerable 
number of powerful formulse. Many of them are 
certainly of Biblical origin ; but their use in magic 
is due to their position in the liturgy. An ex- 
ample is the Trisagion, the Angels’ song, which 
easily held the first rank in importance ; tTie three- 
fold iznp is found also on Jewish amulets. Biblical 
in origin, and liturgical in use, are the name 
‘ Emmanuel ’ or ‘ Deus nobisemn ’ ; the forms IE 
SC NIKA, ‘Christus regnat,’ ‘Christus vincit’ 
(which occur also on coins) ; and the words from 
Eev 6' iplKpaer b 6 iK rqs ’Ioi55a, q 
AavelS. A favourite among the many Trinitarian 
formulte was]' God is my hope, Christ is my refuge, 
the Holy Ghost is my defence’ (cf. Sabas, Vita S. 
Joannicii, ch. 10 [AS, Nov., n. i. 341]). Christ very 
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often forms a triad with the angels Gabriel and 
Michael — an interpretation of Gn 18=. This is pro- 
bably the meaning of the muoh-nsed character XJir, 
which has been taken also to represent Xpurrbtf 
Mapla yevyf, or by ge7nairia=Qi3=&yios 6 6e6s or 
^ &y[a rmit O' { = 6e6s) (see J. I^aU, Corp. JPap. 
^ayn., Kept. Texte, i. 5 [1895] ; Dalton’s Catalogue, 
no. 958 ; Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1906, p. 381 ff. 
[Nestle], 510 [Dieterich] ; W. E. Crum, Arch. Hep. 
of the Egypt. Explor. Fund, 1905-6, p. 76 ; 1906-7, 
p. 74). d^/34 6 TTariw iXivfoy occurs on amulets 

[AHJV X. 398). The Benedictus-medallions contain 
the initial letters of Crux Sacra Sit Mihi Lux: 
Nunguam Draco Sit Mihi Dux ; and Vade Retro 
SatKana, Nunguam Suade Mihi Vana, Sunt Mala 
Quae Libas, Ipse Venena Bibos CBQvingeT, Ablasse, 
350 If.). Spells sometimes contain the Kipie tXtricoy, 
and also liturgical formulae such as the cry of 
the deacon : orQ/iev koKws, orwyev ficrh (pbpov 0fou. 
In Western Christianity the Apostles’ Creed holds 
a position parallel with the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
used for healing, especially in exorcism (John of 
Salisbury, Polycr. ii. 1 [PG cxlix. 416]). 

(8) Prayers. — Even more use was made of 
prayers. However certainly true prayer is some- 
thing ^uite different from the desire to exercise 
magic influence upon the Deity, the formulffl of 
prayer are readily converted into magic spells. 
This has been seen in the magic use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The bounda^ between prayer and spell 
is always indistinct. Vassiliev (323 fi'. ) reproduces 
a document which begins as a prayer and ends as 
a spell, with a long invocation of saints between. 
The prayers of Christian magic are generally con- 
structed after the heathen pattern (see $ A (3)) ; only 
an attempt is made, through the Biblical predicates 
by which God is invoked, and through abundant 
references to Biblical history, to give them the 
stamp of legitimate Christianity. Many of them 
bear famous names, such as that of St. Gregory, 
where the most obvious reference is to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, though it may also be Gregory 
of Naidanzus, or, in the West, Pope Gregory I. 
Prayers were often taken from the legends of the 
saints for this puroose, e.g. the prayer of Judas 
Kyriakos from tne legend of the Invention of the 
Cross (in Papyrus d^Anastasy, 9), the dying prayer 
of the Theotokos from the Koimesis, prayers of 
St. Paphnutios, St. George (cf. Byzant. Zeitschr. 
xii. 547), or Cyprian the magician. A healing 
lirtue was attributed to the prayers said to be 
composed by the Apostle Paul (against the bite of 
snakes, Ac 28’ [Vassiliev, 330]), or by Luke the 
Evangelist and ‘ beloved physician ’ (Col 4*^). 

The introductory narratives of these magic 
prayers are often touchingly naive (cf. S B (3)): 
uproar arises in heaven ; all the angels hurry 
hither and thither, till Christ asks what is amiss ; 
it is a woman who cannot be delivered ; then He 
sends forth the angels, and so on. Or Christ is 
walking with Peter : He hears complaints, and 
learns from Peter that a woman is confined, and 
bids her be summoned to Him. Or Christ coming 
from Paradise sees a hind, etc. (0. von Lemm, 
Kleine Kopt. Studien, liv.). 

In the later Middle Ages, prayers endowed uith 
special indulgences, as those addressed to Christ’s 
napkin (Veronica), to the blood of Jesus, His seven 
wounds. His measure, and also invocations to the 
saints, were much used as protective charms, as 
may be seen from the notices appended to them. 
This was the purpose of many of the earliest 
printed pamphlets — sheets containing such prayers 
— which were produced in great numbers in Italy. 

(9) The Holy Cross.— The Holy Cross, as the 
protective charm most used by Christians, deserves 
a special notice. There is no need here to discuss 
what significance may have been attached in pre- 


Christian times to various forms of the cross (see 
art. Cross), for in any case Christianity gave a 
prominence to this symbol above all others, loaded 
it with Christian thoughts, and claimed it for its 
own peculiar possession. It soon became a con- 
ventional form, dominating the ground-plans of 
churches, appearing in processional crosses, crosiers, 
cncolpia, votive crosses, crosses engraved or 
scratched on wood, stone, and metal. Crosses let 
into the floor were forbidden, because it would be 
unseemly to tread upon them {Cod. Just. i. ; Cone. 
Trull. [A.D, 692], can. 73 [Mansi, xi. 976]). In the 
Greek Church a cross was erected {(rravpoTr^ioy] 
where a piece of ground was to he sanctified. 
Three crosses draum in the sand by St. Hilarion 
prevented Epidaurus from being flooded by a 
stormy sea. Most of the monastic saints worked 
their miracles by their cruciform staffi, ct5r;povy 
aravploy, cravpirvTrot <riSt)pa Patcrrjpla {e.g, Joanni- 
kios, AS, Nov., li. i. 344, 402). Mediieval justice 
used, among other ordeals, the trial of the cross : 
the opposing parties were stationed against crosses 
with tlieir arms outstretched ; he who first let his 
drop was guilty. Even sorceiy dragged the cruci- 
fix into its service, jthongh omy as an object of 
insult : to shout at a crucifix on Good Friday was 
a means of becoming a Freischutz ; pieces broken 
from a crucifix render their wearers invulnerable. 

But far more general is the practice of making the 
sign of the cross with the hand on breast, forehead, 
and aU parts of the body, for protection against 
all kinds of danger. With the sign of the cross the 
Christian is sealed {appayls) in baptism, and secured 
at once against all malevolent witchcraft. This 
belief is as early asTertullian {de Cor. Mil. 3): ‘adorn- 
nem progressum at^ne promotum, ad omnem aditum 
et exitum, ad vestitum et calciatum, ad lavacra, ad 
mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaeoum- 
que nos conversatio exercet, frontem signaculo 
terimus.’ In a similar way, Cyril of Jerusalem de- 
scribes to his catechumens how the whole Christian 
life is permeated by the sign of the cross : it was 
made at rising, dressing, going out, at table, and 
on going to bed (cf. Cyr. Catcch. xiii. 36 [PG xxxiii. 
816]: fiiya ri tpvXaKT^pioy). It was the surest de- 
fence against demons, and the remedy for all 
diseases. There are a number of enJeomia {e.g. 
pseudo-Chrys. PG 1. 819; pseudo-Ephr. 0pp. gr. 
li. 247 I ancient Nubian text, ed. BL. Schiifer and 
C. Sclimidt, SBA IV, 1907, xxxi. ; Joh. Damaso. 
de Fide Orth. iv. 11) in which the cross is called 
rpOiraioy Kari. 6aiy6ywy, StapiXov vTkos, yaiSy icaOalpeiris, 
Puftwy cLyarpoTT^, Kylatrqs a(/>ayia'(i6s, yo(ro6yri>iy larpht, 
herpQy KaOapuTfibs, wapaXvriKZy a<f>ly^n, etc. These 
phrases may originally have been intended figura- 
tively to clothe a purely spiritual thought, but 
later they were understood quite literally. Then 
we read of a temple falling in ruins before the sign 
of the cross made by an Apostle. Ignatius {ad Eph.^ 
9) speaks of the cross as the ’ItitroO Xmarov 

which lifts us up on high (spiritually) ; in the Mart. 
Matthaei, 26, it is the coffin containing the Apostle s 
body which is lifted up from the bottom of the sea 
by means of a miraculous cross. John makes the 
sign over a cup of poison, and drinks it in safety ; 
Benedict causes the vessel of poison to fly in pieces 
by means of tliis sign; a cancer is hemed oy it 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8) ; by a mere sign of the 
cross St. Martin turns aside a tree that was falling 
upon him, keeps fire away, and drives the flames 
against the wind. St. Columban opens locks and 
bolts by its means ; Eligius increases ^ quantity of 
wine miraculously, and heals a blind man {PL 
Ixxxvii. 500, 503) ; Bemardinus of Siena keeps on 
a storm of rain that threatens to interrupt his 
preaching. Even Julian the Apostate is said, in 
fear of his demon, to have made the sign of the 
cross and learnt its power (Greg. Naz. Or. iv. o5 
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[Pff XXXV. 677]). The' symbol acquired special 
importance in the Crusades ; it adorned the coats 
and arms of the crusaders, not merely as a badge 
of faith, hut as a means of security and victory. 
Its protection was extended even to their relatives 
at home, as when the wife of one of them was 
assisted in her travail by her husband’s crusader’s 
cloak (Cffisarius of Heisterbach, Dial. x. 22). 

The cross is inviolate ; a fire that burnt to ashes 
a house and aU that it contained spared the piece 
of a garment on which a cross was embroidered 
(ib. 32, 33). The emblem of the saving cross was 
found everywhere in Nature (Physiologus, xl. [p. 
270, ed. Lauchert]). 

(10) The Sackaments.— Though the signifi- 
cance of the acts of worship named by the Greek 
Christians ‘ mysteries,’ and by the Latins ‘ sacra- 
ments,’ is properly wholly spiritual, it was extended 
in the popular religion to the natural life. The 
ofiBcial teaching of the Church could not prevent a 
magical interpretation being given even to their 
religious effects. Baptism was held to cleanse ipso 
facto from all sin ; children who die after baptism 
attain immediate blessedness ; the unbaptized are 
doomed to hell, or at least to a limbus infantium. 
The communion administered as viaticum serves 
to ensure blessedness in the future life {exitum 
munire), and so does extreme unction. Moreover, 
to both sacraments thoughts of bodily healing 
were attached. By baptism a doctor loses his 
gout, and an actor nis paralysis (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
xxii. 8). In the Sylvester legend the Emperor 
Constantine becomes free from his leprosy in 
baptism ; this may be an answer to the criticism 
of Julian the Apostate, who complained of the 
absence of such physical effects in baptism {adv. 
Christ, i. 209, ed. Neumann). Ccesarius of 
Heisterbach (x. 43-45) relates similar instances, 
with the just comment: ‘licet enim baptismus 
medicina sit animae, multi tamen illius virtute 
sauitatem corporis consecuti sunt.’ The communion 
is equally effective: instead of reciting prae- 
cantationes and employing characteres, fumigare, 
fascinum, the sick man should rather come to 
church, receive the body and blood of Christ, and use 
the holy oil (pseudo-Aug. Scrm. 279, 6 \PL xxxix. 
2273]) ; in the church is to be found the twofold 
cure for soul and body (ib. 265, 3 [p. 2238]). A 
communicant is for the next day safe against all 
malevolent magic (Anast. Sin. Narr. 48, 50 ; Oricns 
Christ, iii. 68, 70), and even certain of victory in a 
duel (Ccesarius of Heisterbach, ix. 48). Many a 
knight setting out for the wars, and many a soldier 
too in modem times, has thought through the 
communion to render himself impervious to sword 
and shot. _ The way in which this sacrament was 
regarded is shown W the use of the elements as 
amulets {e.g. Anast. Sin. Narr. 43, 63), and even as 
fertility- and love-charms (see above, 4 B (5) and 
(8) : this is most profusely illustrated for the 13th 
cent, by Ccesarius of Heisterbach, Dial. Mirac. 
dist. ix.). They were also used for the conviction 
of accused persons, or to prove innocence ; cf. e.g. 
Lothariusll. before Pope Hadrian, a.d. 869 (Regino 
and Hincmar, ad arm. 869). This purgatio 
canonica in clerical trials took the place of the 
oath of purgation. The reception of the communion 
by Gregory vil. and Henry iv. at Canossa was so 
understood by the people (see Lambert’s Annols, 
ad ann. 1077). 

The sacramentalia had the same attributes, 
especially the holy oil ; it was repeatedly found 
necessary to prohibit the priests from suppljing 
holy oil ad iuaicium subvcrtendum (Metz [A. D. 888], 
can. 6=Burchard, iv. 80 ; Regino, i. 72 [Pi cxxxii. 
206]). Holy water, incense, consecrated salt, and 
wax from the altar candles were much used ; for 
remedial purposes, holy water, oil, or bread was 


serviceable (for some examples among hundreds 
see VitaS. Cuthberti, 25,29, 30, 31 [Pi xciv. 765 ff.]). 
Even the water with which the priest washed ms 
hands after Mass was used by the devout as an 
antidote against sickness, or as a fertility-charm. 
Csesarius of Heisterbach, however, after relating 
for the edification of his readers a long series of 
these anecdotes, declares that it is not well- 
pleasing in the sight of God, si ad aliquos usvs 
temporales sacramenta ilia convertantur. 

(11) Relics. — ^Among the material instraments 
of Christian magic, the relics of Christ and the 
saints call for first notice (cf. art. Relics). Of 
these, pieces of wood from the Holy Cross were 
most treasured, after its supposed discovery by 
Helena. Gregory’s sister Macrina wore an iron 
cross as an amulet (Gregory of Nyssa, PG xlvi. 
989), but later we find wooden crosses (Jerome on 
Mt 23® [PL xxvi. 176]). Most encolpia contained 
them (Anast. Sin. Narr. 46, 63; Oriens Christ. 
iii. 66, 79). 

Nails even from a gallows were supposed to be 
effective charms, and, of course, the holy nails from 
the cross possessed extraordinary virtue. Yet the 
ancient legend did not shrink from relating that 
Helena had them worked into the bridle and 
stirrups of her sou Constantine as talismans and 
for a profane purpose; later they were greatly 
revered as relics. But every saint possessed heal- 
ing and protective power, and this power resided 
in every particle of his body ; so \el^ava ayluiv were 
worn as phylacteries (Theophanes, p. 446, ed. de 
Boor). The relics of St. Gratus quenched a forest 
fire at Aosta in 1642. On the death of a revered 
monk in Byzantium, a struggle ensued among the 

E opulace for possession of his cloak and even his 
air and teeth, which they desired as talismans 
(e.g. Vita Eustratii, 39 [Pauadoponlos Kerameus, 
Anal. iv. 393]). In the West such dismember- 
ment of dead saints was, at least in theory, for- 
bidden. As substitutes, any objects served which 
had been in contact with the saint himself, his 
dead body, or his grave. As specially rifted 
persons could heal by a touch of their hands, so 
garments worn by them could convey this healing 
ower (Ac. 5*' 19” ; cf. e.g. Cassarius of Heister- 
ach. Dial. Mirac. x. 6, 6). But it sufficed merely 
to have brought one’s own garments into contact 
with the saint’s grave and then to lay them over a 
dying man in order to save his life ; or to touch 
with a flower first the reliquary and then the eyes 
of a blind man (Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8). Oil 
from a saint’s grave (t.e. from the lamps burning 
there) was much esteemed : e.g. from the shrine ol 
St. Stephen at Uzala (Aug. Sermo 32) ; but in the 
legend it became a miraculous spring of myron 
flowing from the shrine. Such oil was sent far and 
wide. At Golgotha all manner of things were 
consecrated by contact vuth the sepulchre. A 
similar production of relics was carried on, on a great 
scale, at the graves of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
which were particularly suited thereto, because it 
was possible to reach the deep-lying sarcophagus 
through holes in the covering slab of marble (H. 
Grisar, Analecta Bomana, i. 271 ff.). A great 
number of pieces of wool, cloth, or whatever it 
might be, were consecrated by contact with the 
Holy Sepulchre and then called eulogia (Drews, 
Zcitschr. f. praht. Theol. xx. 18 f.), and in the 
West brandca, to be used as charms for various 
purposes, especially as amulets. But the grave of 
any saint could serve the_ purpose, and the nature 
of the object usedyvas quite immaterial. Gregory 
of 'Tours (de Virt. S. Juliani, 45) says very 
characteristically : ‘ accedite ad Martyris tumulum 
et aliquid exinde ad aegrotum deportate,’ and in 
fact a little dust brought and administered to the 
patient in water proved most effective. Dust from 
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the rock of the oratorinm of St. Calminins or from 
the grave of St. Felix of Bourses, taken in water, 
was a remedy for fever. Thus it is quite a natural 
development whereby modem Roman Catholicism 
no longer allows actual relics to fall into private 
hands, and offers as substitutes consecrated rosaries, 
medallions, etc. Where tliis consecration is not 
merely sacramental, accomplished by their use at 
Mass or immersion in holy water and so forth, it 
is derived from contact with a shrine, a mart^’s 
grave, or a relic. 

(12) Pictures, etc. — The power of a saint ex- 
tended from objects connected with his person to 
pictures and statues, which were regarded by no 
means as aids to contemplation, but as sigis of 
the actual presence of the saint himself. Greek 
theologians proved, mth the help of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism, the real association of archetypes and 
ektypoma. Their use as charms was most prominent 
among the Greeks and, under Greek influence, 
among the Slavs. It is very interesting to observe 
how in the legend of Edessa the portrait of Christ 
superseded the letter to Abgar as protector of the 
town ; it was placed over the city-gate, and, when 
an attempt was made to set Are to the town in 
time of siege, some oil from the lamp that burnt 
perpetually before it was sprinkled upon the flames, 
which it turned against the besiegers. Byzantine 
ships nearly always carried images of the Madonna 
for protection against storm, as the heathen ships 
had carried palladia or images of the Dioscuri. 
In Rome, figures of St. Symeon Stylites guarded 
every worksliop (Theodoret, Relig. Hist. 26 [PG 
Ixxxii. 1473] ; Joh. Damasc. de Irmg. i. 27 [PG 
xciv. 1253]). No Greek or Roman house was with- 
out its saint, which took the place of the ancient 
^nates, as the protective genius of the home. 
Famous pictures and images were washed at high 
feasts, and the water, sanctified in the process, was 
scattered over the congregation for their benediction 
(in Edessa as in Rome ; of. v. Dobschutz, Christus- 
bilder, pp. 66, 163, 112**). In Edessa this water 
was used as a lotion for the eyes. Water with 
which portraits of saints had been washed, or into 
which some colour had been scraped off them, was 
administered to invalids as medicine. 

The Western peoples were at first rather timid 
of such uses ; but after the 9th cent, the belief in 
Images was established among them also, Statues 
of patron saints erected over town- and castle- 

ates, pictures on the walls (in churches, pictures 

y preference of Michael or Cliristopher ; in private 
houses, of Florian and Agathe, who kept off 
lightning and fire), and representations on amulets, 
oU had apotropteic signifacance. In time of pest 
appeared painted or, later, printed sheets with 
pictures of St. Sebastian or St. Rochus, often with 
prayers and, in some cases, hygienic directions 
appended, which certainly were intended to give 
protection, and not merely as devotional objects 
(P. Heitz, Pesthldtter des XV. Jahrh., Strassburg, 
1901). 

Special virtue was, of course, assigned to pictures 
of miraculous origin, and also to cemies of them. 
This and the indulgences connectea with it are 
the causes of the extensive circulation of the shroud 
portrait (Veronica). Another important charm in 
and after the 15th cent, was the so-called measure 
of Christ, a len^h taken presumably from the holy 
sepulchre (6. Uzielli, Misure lineari medioevah, 
1899). It was employed, e.g., in witch trials 
(Malleus malefic, iii. 16) : joined with a prayer it 
served as an amulet (Uzielli, L’Orazione della 
Misura di Crista, 1901, p. 10). 

6. The application of charms. — (1) Preliminary \ 
reguirements. — The satisfaction of a number of 
personal conditions is as necessary a preliminary 
to charm-working as it is to worship; the chief 


is freedom from sin and especially from sexual 
pollution, wherefore children were frequently 
entrusted with the operation, e.g. in dra^vmg lots 
(cf. in early times Apuleius, de Magia, ii. 47, ed. 
Bipont.) and in clairvoyance; pregnant women 
were also emjfioyed. A preliminary fast, such as 
was necessary to the reception of a revelation, was 
also frequently required. 

A peculiarity of magic is its fear of knots ; every 
knot represents a binding, and may therefore carry 
a counteractive force. Therefore the clothing 
must be free from all knots ; complete absence of 
clothing was abhorred in the Christian Church, 
though common in black magic. For similai 
reasons it was generally necessary to hold the 
breath ; and silence was ordained, since any word 
might break the spell or introduce the disturbing 
influence of another speU. Above all, no names 
might be mentioned, for they are to a special 
degree endowed with magic powers. This is tlie 
explanation of the endeavour to write spells so that 
they could not easily be read, either in foreign 
letters (for a Greek spell in Latin characters, see 
G. Maspero in Collections du Muste Alaoui, i. 
101 fi’. ; for an Italian spell in Greek letters, 
Pradel, loc, cit.). Tliis custom may prove the 
magical purpose of the well-lmoum copies of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Greek in Latin characters in the 
Aethelstan Psalter, Latin in the Codex Laudianus. 

Time and place are, of course, important ; charms 
are especially, and sometimes exclusively, effi- 
cacious if applied before sunrise ; midnight is the 
hour of spirits ; certain days in the year, once 
heathen festivals, such as the ivinter and summer 
solstices, and later converted into Christian saints’ 
days, are significant for certain forms of magic; 
and lastly come the phases of the moon. 

Magic had also its holy places. In heathendom 
these were springs, trees, and cross-roads, where 
gods or demons were supposed to have their abode. 
But the Church regarded them askance, and 
erected crucifixes at such places to break the evil 
spell. The magic which enjoyed the Church’s 
approval naturally gave the preference to con- 
secrated spots, churches, and chapels, or clung to 
their neighbourhood in churchyards. 

During the preparations the purpose must never 
be forgotten ; the Lord’s Prayer must be recited 
during the collection of herbs ; the manufacture of 
wax effigies must be accompanied by the express 
declaration of the purpose tor which they are to 
serve. Great stress is always laid, as in the 
Church’s sacramental teaching, on the intention. 
Certain conditions regulated the material employed. 
For amulets the skin of unborn calves (pergamen- 
turn virgineum), and, next to it, leather from a 
lion’s skin were most valued ; for curses, leaden 
tablets or old potsherds. Things taken from a 
churchyard or a gallows were precious to_ black 
magic, especially if they were stolen or acquired by 
irregular means. 

(2) Manner of application. — ^According to the 
nature of the effect contemplated, the application 
of a charm may be a single act or the_ establish- 
ment of a permanent condition ; protective charms 
are thus permanently operative. The mere fact of 
their presence is sufficient, and there is no need for 
them to be seen, known of, or believed in. Fer- 
tility of the land is also secured by the mere 
resence of relics (e.g. the relics of SS. Abdon and 
ennen in Arles), without the necessity of special 
processions at every season. It is, indeed, pre- 
sumed that reverence is paid to them, and ths 
omission to celebrate their festivals may have evu 
consequences. Apulia was punished by St. Mark 
with drought for this reason. Neglect can tnm a 
beneficent charm into a source of injury. 

But generally the application of a charm pro- 
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Deeded through a ntunber of actions, carrying, 
touching, etc. (see S A (2)), and, above aU, through 
recitation [ib. (3)). These ceremonies generally 
bore the character of a senseless hocus-pocus, cal- 
culated only to impress the superstitious. But 
originally they must have been inspired by mamc 
thoughts, i.e. by the desire to work upon tlie 
spirits. How much actual fraud they contain, 
and whether the charm-working magicians them- 
selves believed in the efBcacy and necessity of all 
their operations or practised with fraudulent 
intention upon the credulity of their adepts, are 
questions which altogether elude the researches of 
scientific inquiry. 

(3) Manner of working, — ^The working of a charm 
is generally conceived to follow immediately ex 
opere operate : the amulet protects, the spell 
banishes the disease, the love-potion works love, 
and so on. Belief in their efficacy on the part of 
those who use them is, of course, assumed ; but it 
was originally supposed that they could work upon 
people who neither knew of them nor believed in 
them. Only aftenvards, when the desired effect 
failed to appear, the explanation offered itself that i 
unbelief on the other side hindered the working ; 
but generally failure was attributed to a counter- j 
charm. The instructions often reckon with the i 
possibility that the effect may not be immediate, 
and in such cases direct more frequent repetition, i 
a stronger formula, or the adoption of an additional 
charm. The experience that not every charm is at 
once efficacious was the cause of the multiplication 
and mixing of different charms and formulse. 

It is an important principle, moreover, that the 
charm does not work directly only upon the person 
to whom it is applied. It was possible to undergo 
the ordeal as a substitute for another ; and there is 
an instance of some water which had been poured 
over a copy of the prayer of St. Paul being ad- 
miuistered vicariously to the messenger who an- 
nounced that some one else had been bitten by a 
snake (Vassiliev, 331). 

The working is often subject to certain condi- 
tions. St. Benedict freed a cleric from a demon so 
long as he neither ate flesh nor performed priestly 
functions ; so soon as he broke either of these con- 
ditions, the demon again took possession of him. 
Bartels calls this making terms Avith the devil. 
Those who made such compacts rejoiced to outwit 
the foolish devil by fixing an impossible date for 
his return, e.g. when Christ is bom again of Mary, 
or when Christ shall write a new Gospel. 

On the other hand, it is demanded m many cases 
that a time-limit shall be set to the working of the 
spell, Avhich must be loosed at a certain moment : 
e.g. in the enchantment of wasps, Avhich must last 
only so long as the peasant is out in the fields with 
his cattle. Then the Avasps must be freed, that 
their lives may be preserv’ed. 

The science of the Atifklarung declared all these 
charm-Avorkings to be humbug, ghost-stories, old 
Avives’ tales, and completely devoid of reality. But 
Romanticism took a neAv interest in them, set 
about collecting the materials, and to some e.xtent 
revived beliefs in their actuality. The modem 
science of religion has no cause to deny that in 
many cases a real effect Avas Avrought ; but it seeks 
CO explain such effects psychologically by sugges- 
tion, physiologically by tlie action of narcotics, and 
SO forth. The important task Avhich must first be 
accomplished is to collect and arrange the abun- 
dant material, not overlooking the dilferences 
amongst the many similar phenomena occurring 
in different races and at diflerent times, and Avith 
great caution to determine the mutual influences 
of the different ciA'ilizations. 

linuRATunit . — For blbliog:raphy see F. Dents, Tableau his- 
torique dee tcienea occultes, ISSO ; Th. Graesse, Bibliothtea 
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All the first part contains formuliB for closing 
the month of the crocodile and preventing danger- 
ons beings from coming out or the water. The 
pcond part, called ‘ Book of the spells for remain- 
ing in the country,’ is meant to protect the in- 
habitants of the country against wild beasts, such 
as lions, hyienas, and leopards. Regarding neither 
of the two parts do we know by whom it is to 
be read, or on what occasion it may be effective. 
Magical spells of the same description are found, 
more or less, among all nations or antiquity, and 
are not peculiar to Egypt. 

Another kind of charms may be called medical 
spells. They are intended to ensure that a remedy 
sliall be eflective. We find many examples in the 
medical papyri, the largest of which, the papyrus 
Ebers, has been called the pharmacopoeia of the 
ancient Egyptians. The following formula dispels 
white spots from the eyes : ^ 

‘IVhen there is thunder m the southern sky in the evening, 
and storm in the northern sky ; when the pillar falls into the 
water, then the seamen of Ra flourish their stakes, but theii 
heads fall into the water. Who is it who will bring and find 
them? I am he who brings them, I am he who has found them. 
I bring you j’our heads and 1 raise your necks. When I have 
put in its place every thing which has been cut ofl from you, 
then I shall bring you that you may expel the god of fever and 
of death. To be said over the brain of a turtle mixed with 
hon^ which is put on the eyes.’ 

Here is one which seems to act by its own 
magical power.* It is taken from a collection of 
such spells : 

‘Another incantation for the head. The bead belongs to 
Horus, and the place of the bead to Thoth. My mother Isis 
and her sister Nephthys are keeping watch over me. They 
give my head. . . . This chapter is said over threads made in 
knota and put on the left foot of a man.’ 

We might quote a OTeat number of similar 
charms. A papyrus of the Museum in Berlin 
contains nothing but spells for the birth of a child, 
for the milk of the mother, and for illnesses of the 
infant.* Generally there are mythical allusions, 
often very fragmentary and obscure ; then comes 
a rubric like this : 

‘This spell is to be said over three beads — one of lapis-lazuli 
another of jasper, und another of malachite — threaded together • 
they are to be hung to the neck of a child.’ 

We hardly understand the mythical names or 
allusions which are contained in those spells ; and 
it is doubtful whether the Egyptians themselves 
understood them better. We must remember that 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Egyptian).— 
Egyptian religion is so intermingled with magic, 
that it is difficult to separate the properly religious 
elements from mere charms and incantations. 
Magical spells or charms occur in considerable 
numbers. We have whole books of them, and 
they often appear in the medical papyri. 

If we consider first the spells which have chiefly 
(protective character, the so-called magic papyrus 
Harris furnishes good examples of them. It con- 
sists of two parts. The title of the first is : ‘ Chap- 
ter of the songs which disperse the immerged ’ (i.e. 
all dangerous animals lurking in the water). The 
spell is a long hymn to the god Shu : 

‘ Hall to thee, divine flesh of Ea, elder eon issued from his 
ody, selected by him previous to his birth.' 

The hymn is interesting by reason of its style, 
and of what we learn about the religious dootnne, 
in sentences such as this : 

‘O unique Lord issuing from the Nu (water) I O divine 
substance self-created 1 O maker of the substance which is 
in himself I' _ - „ j, j 

Sometimes his defensive power is alluded to : 

‘ Thou repellest the crocodile coming out of the abyss, in that 
name which is thine, Eepeller of Crocodiles.' 

The reptile itself is addressed : 

‘Stand back, crocodile Maka, son of Set, do not steer with 
thy tail, do not move thy arms, do not open thy mouth ; bo the 
waters before thee turned to a burning fire.’ 

Occasionally we find a rubric like this : 

‘This chapter is recited, on egg from . . . being given Into 
the hand of a person at the prow of the boat ; anything coming 
out of the water Is thrown again into the water.’ 


it is the characteristic of magical words to be ob- 
scure and mysterious ; otherwise they would lose 
most of their virtue. 

A curious kind of incantations are those which 
consist not of more or less disconnected sentence,s, 
but of a mj'th or story with a definite purpose. 

We hear, for instance, of the goddess Isis, who 
desired to be equal in power with her father Ra.‘ 
The only means of having her wish fulfilled was 
to know the mysterious and hidden name of her 
father. She therefore devised a stratagem. _ She 
caused Ra to be bitten by a serpent ; the pain of 
the wound was so intolerable that the voice of the 
old king reached the sky and all the gods flocked 
around him. Ra is described as expatiating at 
great length upon hb sufferings, which the crafty 
goddess does not attempt to relieve until her father 
consents to be searched by her, so that she may 
get hold of his mysterious name. Then only does 
she call on the venom to go out of the body of Ra- 
The narrative ends here ; but we are told that this 
story is to be said to, or, as the Egyptians say, 
over, figures of Turn, Homs, and Isis, which will 
thus be made talismans against the serpents. This 
story is to he written also on the piece of cloth put 
around the neck of a person. It is then a powerful 
remedy. 


1 Pap. Ebers, pt. IviU. 7. , j, r a. 

* Pleyte, Etude sur un rouleau magigue du Musee de ueyae, 
1866, p. 64. . ^ 

s Erman, ZaubersprUehe fur Mutter und Eind, 1901. 

^ Lef^bure, * Un cbupitre de la chronique solaire/ ZA, 1883. 
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We see that the purpose of this myth is not 
literary ; it is medico, as is the case with several 
Egyptian myths. We might quote another, where 
Horus, the son of Isis, is restored to light by Thoth. 
This narrative is said to be a talisman used by the 
inhabitants of Buto against bites of scorpions and 
serpents.* This is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing class of charms, since in a certain measure they 
bear a literary character, which we did not find 
liefore, and which does not exist in the most common 
kind of spells, the amulets. 

An amulet is properly an ornament with a magical 
power, which is worn as a preseivative against 
mischief and evil. This definition would hardly 
apply to the considerable number of objects which 
are found in Egyptian tombs, and which very often 
are models on a small scale of tools or instruments 
of ordinary life. Generally the name ‘amulets’ 
has been applied to a great part of the parapher- 
nalia which are given to the mummy, or drawn on 
the coffin of the deceased and on the walls of the 
tomb. It is not every one of tliese objects that 
possesses magic influence; they are not all sup- 
posed to be preservatives or to be symbols. They 
certainly were not so at the beginning. In later 
times they assumed a religious meaning, and be- 
came either magical or symbolical. Thus we read 
in a Roman text from the temple of Denderah, 
that, on the festival of the burial of Osiris, 104 
amulets made of gold and precious stones were 
given to him. Every one of them was supposed 
to have a special virtue which we do not loiow ; 
in the case of most of them, we are not in posses- 
sion of the mystical formulae explaining why they 
were amulets and what was their meaning. When 
these formulffi are extant, as is the case with 
several mentioned in the Book of the Dead, we 
can hardly say that we fully understand them, 
and that we have discovered tne esoteric meaning. 
The words under which this meaning is hidden are 
simple enough, but the translation does not always 
yield a really intelligible sense. 

Most of the Egyptian amulets are destined either 
for the dead, whose life in the other world they are 
to influence, or for the gods, to whom they are as 
necessary ns to mortals. In order to understand 
the benefit conferred on the deceased by his amu- 
lets, it is necessary to consider briefly the ideas of 
the Egyptians as to a future life. 

The human personality Avas not regarded as 
single ; it consists of four, or CA'en more, elements, 
but the most important are three : the body, the 
soul, and a third, called by the Egyptians the ka — 
a word which has been translated in various Avays ; 
‘the double,’ ‘the living image,’ ‘the genius*^ of 
each man, Avhich springs into existence at the same 
time as himself and groAvs A\ith him. The ka is 
not always seen ; nevertheless, it alAvays accom- 
panies a living man, and, when it is represented, 
it often assumes his exact appearance. It is what 
the Greeks Avould call his efSuXop. Very often also 
the ka is spoken of as present, though invisible, or 
there is a symbol in its stead. 

The ka Avas believed to be an indiroensable con- 
stituent of every being which had Ufe ; the gods 
and the kings Avere even supposed to have more 
than one — as many as fourteen. After having 
been indissolubly united during life, ka and body 
were separated at death ; the ixidy was mummi- 
fied and placed in a coffin ; the lia became inde- 
endent, and continued to live in the other world, 
ince it could not restore life to the body, it was 

3 )sed to animate the statues Avhich Avere in the 
s, and on which it rested. The ka was the 
liAung element of the human being ; but its exist- 
ence Avas conditional upon that of the body. If 
the body was destroyed either by Auolence or by 
A W. Oolenisohelf, DU IfettemU^teU, 1S77. 


corruption, the ka also would perish, and the Avhole 
personality would disappear. This was the motive 
for mummification, and for the care which the 
Egyptians took to preserve the body, because there- 
by the continuance of the life of the ka in the other 
Avorld was ensured. Occasionally the ka might 
visit the embalmed body and enjoy the gifts and 
offerings of all kinds which were Drought to the 
tomb. 

During life, the ka, though not seen, is insepar- 
able from the body. It is even its most poAverful 
reservative, its best talisman. It is supposed to 
e ahvays behind the person. We very often see 
it represented as foUoAving the king in the form 
of a man of smaller size, having in his hand a 
cane, at the top of which is a head. The head 
is sometimes surmounted ly the hieroglyphical 
signs meaning ‘royal ka,’ In many cases it has 
the symbolic form of a fan, which is made of 
feathers or assumes the shape of a leaf. The 
fan is often the substitute for the whole person, 
and is placed on a throne ; but it is constantly 
seen as the protecting ka; e.g. in battle scenes, 
where a fan is certainly out of place, it is sculp- 
tured over the head of the fighting king. When 
the ka is absent, it is very rare for the formula 
to be omitted declaring that its protecting power 
surrounds the king. 

Since the ka Avas to live for ever, it was desirable 
that its life should be as pleasant as possible, and 
that it should enjoy not only all the comforts and 
luxuries of its former existence, but additional 
ones. There was a certain, and comparatively 
easy, way of endoAving the deceased Avith wealth 
and abundance. This was based on what is called 
imitative magic, the idea being that the repre- 
sentation of the image of an object causes it to 
come into existence. Everything has its ka, its 
double, Avhich may exist in the other world like 
the ka of man. The mere fact of making a picture 
or a model of it, hoAvever small, is the means of 
calling it into existence in the other world — one 
might even say of creating it. The deceased does 
not like solitude ; therefore wooden or porcelain 
figures Avill have to be put in his tomb, sometimes 
in great numbers, to constitute his society or his 
attendants. In the same Avay he Avill have to be 
provided with all kinds of objects of the ordinary 
life Avhich the living ka aauII use — Aveapons, orna- 
ments, musical instruments, tools for building, 
such as saws and knives, borers, the mason’s 
square, and the level. These objects are gener- 
ally called amulets ; some of them, in the course 
of time, may have acquired a symbolical meaning, 
but the present writer belieA-es that originally they 
Avere nothing but what the deceased was supposed 
to need in his neAV life. 

One series is more directly connected A\uth reli- 
gious ideas; they are the insignia of Osiris, the 
king of the lower world, the judge before whom 
the deceased may have to appear. They consist 
of small models, in porcelain or hard stone, of the 
diflerent diadems of the god, of his sceptres, and 
of his emblems of royal poAver. The motive for 
their being given to the deceased is that one of the 
numerous transformations he Avill have to undergo, 
one of the prospects he has before him, though it 
is not alAA-ays necessary, is a complete assimilation 
to Osiris. ‘ I am Osiris, brother to Isis,’ says the 
deceased. ‘He who reseneth me, together AAith 
his mother, from all my adversaries, is my son 
Horus.’ Since he will be a king, it is necessarj' 
that he should wear the croAvns, and hold the 
sceptre and other emblems belonging to the sove- 
reign of the loAver Avorld. 

The life of the ka is not safe from all perils. It 
may be assailed by all kinds of genii or cauI beings, 
endangering its existence, even threatening it AA-ftb 
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destruction. In that respect the deceased is in the 
same condition as the gods themselves, especially 
Osiris, who every night is overcome and cut in 
ieces by his brother Set, and restored to life again 
y his son Horus, As preservatives, the ka uses 
magic formulro or amulets, the most usual of which 
we shall now describe. The magic text referring 
to them is generally contained in the Book of the 
Dead. 

The scarab is the image of the Ateuchus sacer, a 
kind of beetle very common in the re^on of the 
Mediterranean. The Egyptians supposed the 
scarabffius to be male, and to be bom again from 
the egg which it had made alone. This we find 
expressed in the following way. Among the 
formulce of praise to Ra, this god is called ‘the 
beetle that folds its wings, that rests in the lower 
world, that is bom of its own body’ — or, as we 
should say, ‘its ow son.’ The Greeks translated 
the Egyptian legend by airroytfis ia-ri rb fiSov, as 
wo know from Horapollo, and also by iK fibvov 
varphs yiveaiv b KdvBapot, It is not 

surprising that this creature became the symbol of 
resurrection. There are scarabs of various sizes. 
Small ones are found by thousands in porcelain, 
steatite, and hard stones like cornelian or ame- 
thyst. They were deposited in the tombs with 
the mummies, hut they were also worn by the 
living as ornaments that were considered to have 
a preservative virtue. Larger ones sometimes 
have figures engraved on their backs ; the boat 
of the sun, Osiris with flail and crook, Harmakhis 
with a hawk’s head. The largo scarabs, which 
are sometimes as much os 6 ins. long, are chiefly 
the funereal or heart scarabs. When the deceased 
was mummified, the heart was taken out of the 
body to ho embalmed separately, and afterwards 
either put in a so-called canopic vase— a jar •with 
a cover in the shape of a jackal’s head — or left on 
the legs and bandaged •with them. The heart, as 
Nvith other nations of antiquity, was supposed to 
be the seat of the moral side of the individual — 
one may even say of conscience, since it appears as 
the accuser. There are two words for ‘heart’; 
one meaning strictly the heart itself, and the other 
the heart with its envelopes, the cavity of the 
heart. It was necessary that the ka should have 
a heart; therefore there are no fewer than four 
chapters in the Book of the Dead relating to the 
heart ; some of them even have two different 
versions. According to a papyrus, each of them 
is connected with a particular gem cut in the form 
of a heart and worn as an amulet : lapis-lazuli, 
green felspar (or opal), cornelian, and serpentine. 
We have amulets in the form of a heart; they 
are usually of cornelian. The magic words of 
these chapters are pronounced when the heart is 
supposed to be given, or rather restored, to the 
deceased ; they prevent its being taken away after 
it has been put back in its place. One of these 
chapters is particularly important, since it refers 
to one of the most interesting scenes of the Book 
of the Dead — the judgment. The deceased appears 
before Osiris, who sits as judge. The heart is 
being weighed in a balance against the deceased 
himself, or, more frequently, against the emblem 
of the goddess of truth and justice. Then the 
deceased is supposed to appeal to his heart ; 

‘ Heart of my mother, heart of my birth, heart which I had 
on earth ! do not rise as witness against me, do not be my 
adversary before the divine powers, let not there be a fall of 
the scale against me, in presence of him who keepeth the 
balance i’ Further, the deceased invites his heart to ‘come 
forth to the place of bliss towards which they go.’ 

This chapter, which is called ‘ The chapter of 

E reventing the heart of the deceased from opposing 
im in the nether world,’ is often engraved^ on a 
large scarab of green stone, put either outside or 
inside the chest, at the place of the heart. These 


large heart-scarabs are found in all museums. 
The Egyptians liked to give them to their dead. 
It was a token for them that they were justified, 
that their heart spoke truth, that their limbs were 
pure, that all their body was free from evil. 
When they had this scarab, they might exclaim : 
‘I am pure, I am pure.’ 

The question which naturally arises here is. 
Why did the Egyptians give the heart the form of 
a large scarab ? The answer is that the scarab is 
the emblem of resurrection. The Egyptians con- 
sidered that life proceeded from the heart; that 
this organ was the centre of vital power. It was, 
in fact, the living being which animated the whole 
body. Therefore they gave the heart the appear- 
ance of a being having life and motion by itself, 
whereas a heart of stone would have represented 
something quite motionless, and absolutely de- 
prived of any activity. Scarab and heart are two 
amulets relating to the resurrection and the re- 
storation and re-constitution of the body. To the 
same category may be assigned the dad and the 
buckle. 

The dad has been explained in various 
ways. It has been called the four pillars which 
support the four comers of the sky. They are 
seen one behind the other, so that their capitals 
seem to be on the top of each other. Maspero 
thinks that in its original form the dad was the 
trunk of a tree from which sprang four cross 
branches cut short near the bole. Certain 
•vignettes in the Book of the Dead seem to 
make it quite certain that the dad is a conven- 
tional way of representing the human skeleton, 
the backbone to which the ribs are attached and 
which stands on two legs. Frequently a human 
head wearing feathers is placed on this skeleton, 
and arms are attached to it, holding the insignia 
of Osiris. The dad has become the emblem of 
Osiris, as the buckle is that of Isis, The two 
figures are often used together as ornaments on 
shrines or furniture, or in religious sculptures, to 
indicate that the objects on which they are seen 
are under the protection of Osiris and Isis. As an 
amulet, the dad has an influence on the restora- 
tion of the deceased, as we know from the text 
which refers to it.* ‘Biere is thy backbone, 0 
still heart. Here is thy spine, 0 stiU heart; I 
put it at thy place . . And the rubric says 
that, if this amulet is put on the neck of the 
deceased, he will be perfect and appear at the 
festivals of the New Year among the followers of 
Osiris. The dad to which this formula refers is 
made of gold. There are a great number in 
porcelain, and many in cornelian. 

The buckle is generally red in colour, of 
cornelian or of glass. It is the emblem of Isis, 
and its effect is chiefly protective, as we know 
from the text.® 

‘ The blood ol Isis, the virtue of Isis, the magic power of Isis, 
are protecting this the Great One ; they prevent any wrong 
being done to him. This chapter is said on a buckle of cornelian, 
dipped into the Juice of the ankhamu plant, inlaid into the sub- 
stance of sycomore-wood, and put on the neck ol the dcceased. 
Whoever has this chapter rend to him, the virtue of Isis protects 
him ; Horus, the son of Isis, rejoices in seeing him, and no way 
is barred to him.' 

The uza, or sacred eye, is the human eye 
outlined with kohl. This amulet is, next to the 
scarab, the commonest of all. The eve has vanotw 
meanings. It may be the right or the left one. Both 
eyes often occur at the top of the stelm, as where 
they seem to represent the two periods of life, the 
ascending and the descending one. The t'wp eyes 
of Ra are the sun and the moon. The ‘ filling of 
the eye’ may he either the sun in the summer 
solstice, or the full moon. The eye of Horim gave 
birth to all useful substances-^il, wine, honey, 
sweet liquors, milk. It had an independent exist- 
1 Book of the Dead. ch. civ. ® lb. cb clrt. 
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ence. As an amulet the eye seems to have g^ven 
to the living, as vrell as to the dead, health and 
soundness of sight. Maspero has shonm that the 
figure of the eye, -which is read wza, is an ideo- 
gram of the -word uza, -which means ‘ flourishing,’ 
‘ healthy.’ Whoever -wears this amulet -wUl come 
out of all the dangers -which might threaten his 
health, just as was the case -with the eye of Ra. 
Chapter clxvii. of the Book of the Dead, which 
explains what is the virtue of the eye, mentions 
a -wound having been inflicted on it by 
Another chapter speaks of the eye being in dis- 
tress, or being obscured by a hairy net. It is 
probable that the eye is here a heavenly body, the 
moon, and that this is the mythical way of leak- 
ing of an eclipse. The eye is -wounded by Ka ; a 
shadow called the hairy net obscures her, but the 
shadow is removed, and, as she comes out quite 
sound and healthy, so -will the wearer of the vza 
come out of all dangers. This seems to he the 
sense to he attributed to the text of ch. clx-vii. : 
‘When Thoth had brought the eye, he appeased 
the eye ; for, after Ra had wounded her, she was 
raging furiously ; and then Thoth calmed her after 
she had gone away raging, “ I am sound, she is 
sound, the deceased is sound.’” Thoth appeased 
or calmed the eye, because, as we read in another 
chimter, not only did he deliver the eye from the 
veil of darkness which oppressed her, hut he carried 
her off, ‘ in life, health, and strength, without any 
damage.’ This effect the amulet will produce. 
The eye was hound on the knuckles, neck, or heart 
of the mummy, or placed within the abdomen. 
It is found in gold, lapis-lazuli, felspar, wood, 
glazed ware, and other materials. 

The little green column belongs also, like the 
eye, to what might he called Jiguraiivt amulets, 
the names of whi^ r^resent the benefits conferred 
upon the wearer. The word uas, the name of 
the column, means ‘to be green,’ ‘to grow,’ ‘to 
sprout.’ The amulet was generally made of a 
green stone such as felspar, and was put on the 
neck of the deceased. The formulse referring 
to it, which constitute two chapters of the Book 
of the Dead, are very obscure. The effect of this 
amulet seems to he similar to that of the eye. 
He to whom it has been given is safe, and preserved 
from any injury or wound. 

The head-rest or pillow is an object made of 
wood or of stone, and very often found in the 
tombs. It is used at the present day by the Nubian 
women to prevent their hair from draggling in the 
dust. We sometimes see mummies the heads of 
which are supported by such pillows. Miniature 
head-rests in hmmatite or other stones occur as 
amulets. They have generally been considered 
as the means whereby the deceased is assvired of 
a peaceful slumber. The present writer believes 
the purpose of this amulet to bo quite different. 
Its virtue is much more powerful; it is a token 
for the deceased that he -will not he dismembered, 
and that his body -wnll he raised up again quite 
intact like that of Osiris. The head-rest is a sub- 
stitute for the stone heads which were sometimes 
put in the tombs during the Old Empire. They 
are both protests against the original custom 
of taking the body to pieces, of dismembering 
it as Set had done to Osiris. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that the chnp^ referring to the 
pillow is nearly identical with another called 
•Chapter whereby the head of a person is not 
severed ^m him in the Netherworld.’ It runs thus ; 

•Awake 1 Thy eufferinpa are allayed, thou art awaked, when 
thy head is above the horizon ; stand up, thou art triumphant 
by means of what has been done to thee. . . . Thou art Homs, 
the son of Hathor, the Qame horn of a Some, to whom his head 
has been restored after it had been cut off. Thy head will 
never be taken from thee henceforth, thy head will never be 
carried away.' 
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Several amulets are ornaments, like the coUar 
which the Book of the Dead says is to be made 
of gold and put on the neck of the deceased on 
the day of his burial. The words of ch. dviiL 
seem to be of a late date. We find the gift of a 
collar made not only to a deceased person, like 
King Seti i., but to the gods in general. When 
man or god has put it on, his nature changes ; he 
becomes Turn, the great god of Heliopolis, and is 
addressed as such. Therefore we can hardly call 
the collar on amulet; like all the vestments and 
ornaments given to the gods, it has a magical sense 
and a magical effect. The collar is a ritualistic 
object, and has its place in the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods and of the deceased. 

The above are the most important and most 
common amulets. There are a great many more. 
Some of them are figures of a god or a goddess, like 
the vulture, or the frog — which seems to be an 
emblem of immortality. Others are figurative, 
like the cartouche, which stands for the name. 
The name is indissolubly linked -n-itli the person- 
ality; ‘creator of one’s name’ means ‘creator of 
one's person.’ There are many, like the two fingers, 
whose meaning is unknown to us. It seems evi- 
dent that, in Greek and Roman times, the number 
of amulets increased considerably, or rather that a 
magical sense was attributed to many objects of 
common use. Egyptian religion under the Roman 
Empire was known chiefly through its magic. 

LrreRATnuE.— E. A. W. Budge, Emptian Magic; London, 
1899 ; A. Ennan, Dandbooh of Sgpptian Religion (tr. by A. S. 
Griffith, London, 1907), also ZauhersprOche f. Mutter und Kind, 
Berlin, 1901; G. Maspero, Guide to the Cairo Mtueum (tr. by 
3. E. and A. A. Quibell, Cairo, 1903); Ed. Naville, La Religion 
dee ancient Eggptient, Paris, 1906 ; A. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1897 ; The Book of the 
Bead (hr. by P. le Page Renouf and Ed. Naville, Paris, 1907) ; 
F. J. Cbabas, Le Papyrus magiqM Earrit, Ch&lon-sur-Saane, 
1861 (Ens. tr. in Records of the Past, let series, voL x.); W. 
Goleniscneff, Die Meltemiehsiele, Leipzig, 1877 ; P. Lacan, 
Sarenphagtt antirieurs au Eourel Empire, Cairo. 190f-8 ; E. 
Lefdhure, * Un chapitre de la chronique soliUre,’ ZA xxi. (ISSS) ; 
W. Pleyte, Elude sur un rouleau magique du ilutie de Leyde, 
Leyden, 1866; H. SchKfer, 'Die Entstehung cinicer Mumien- 
amulette,’ ZA, xliii, [1907J ; T. Capart, ‘ Une liste d’amulettes,' 
ZA, xlv. [1909). Ed. Nattille. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Greek).— The 
use of charms and amulets among the Greeks, as 
among all other peoples, is to be derived from the 
desire of influencing the course of nature or events, 
of creating or counteracting certain effects. This 
sort of influence is regarded at a later stage as 
supernatural ; but, no doubt, a primitive people 
saw nothing supernatural in it. There are three 
categories of such influence, all of which may be 
found simultaneously in use ; certain -words, cer- 
tain actions, and certain objects or their image, 
for to primitive belief an object and its image 
are identical. For us the third category only is 
important. 

The reasonswhy certainobjectsareused ascliarms 
or amulets are various. There are a great many 
objects which are regarded as endowed by nature 
-with special forces. (They are not, however, on 
that account to be considered as liabitations of 
gods or souls [cf. Kronatscheck, De amuletorum 
usu, p. 18 ; Abt, ‘ Amulette,’ in Schiele, Religion, 
i. 1908, 448].) The great number of ways in 
which it was possible to make use of certain 
charms proves that their powers were not confined 
to one land of effect only. Anion, e.g., taught 
(Pliny, HN xxx. 18) that the herb cynocephalia 
was potent against every kind of magic mell (cf. 
t6. xxiv. 103, ‘ contra pemiciem omnem ’). Further- 
more, we must lay stress upon the fact that the 
same means that are used to attract blessings are, 
at the same time, able to dispel ill lucL \Miere 
there is good luck, ill luck cannot enter; and 
health enters where illnes.s has been driven out. 
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The common snapdragon {ivrlppivov) is a remedy 
against sorcery, if worn ronnd the neck ; it beauti- 
fies, if appliea as an ointment, together -with oil 
from the lily (Dioscorides, De mat, med. iv. 131 
[130 'SYeUm.]). One remedy against sorcery is to 
drink a tea of peonies ; on the other hand, this tea 
promotes the secretion of milk for nursing women 
(Pradel, ‘Griech. Gehete,’ op. cit. infra, iii. 367). 
The agate renders fields fertile ([OrphensJ, Lith. 
238 AT.), and athletes invincible (Plin. xxxvii. 142); 
and it possesses manifold other apotropseic and 
magic forces (t6. 139 ff.). Cf. also the promise of 
Priapus, in an inscription on a rock of Thera {IG 
xii. 3, 421c), to bring the inhabitants of the island 
unbounded wealth and to be their companion-in- 
arms. 

Thus there is no fundamental difference between 
the apotropffiio amulet and the charm ivith its 
power to attract the positive blessing {<pdpftaKo», cf. 
Abt, ‘ Apol. des Apulejus,’ <53. cit. infra, iv. 186 ff. ; 
"W. Havers, ‘ tpvcriKdv’ Indogerm, Forsch. xxv. [1909] 
376 ff., cf. Weidlich, Sympathie in der antiken Lit- 
teratur, p. 68). It is, however, conceivable that a 
certain differentiation soon took place, and that 
the amulet came to play a much more important 
part tlian the object used as a charm. For, m order 
to attain a positive effect, one makes use of a 
momentary magic device ; but, if one desires to 
be safe at every moment against every kind of 
evil, one must make the magic remedy a constant 
one ; and this explains the fact that the number of 
amulets far outweighs that of charms. As the 
amulet was mostly worn on a cord, the Greeks 
called it ireplatiya, ireptairrop, reptSipaior (Eropat- 
scheck, op. cit. 10). But this is not the oiily thing 
the ancients desi^ate by the word ‘amulet’; the 
term comprises everything that is used for protec- 
tion against any kind of harm. In this sense the 
amulet is called <pv\aKT^pto», irorpdvatoy, £\t^t(fidp- 
paKov, etc. Thus we find this word applied to every- 
thing we are accustomed to term * apotropaaio. ’ 
And, last of all, the same remedies that have a 
prophylactic use, e.g,, to protect against an illness, 
are used to cure the disease when it has set in; 
and we often find that in such a case the remedy 
against the illness that has already developed is 
worn as an amulet in its more restricted sense, on 
a ribbon round the neck (Jahn, SSGTF, 1855, pp. 
40, 43 ; Heim, op. cit. infra, p. 606, cf. ib. no. 132 
with 607, 133 ; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 42). We 
thus see that the vast domain of popular medicine 
bears the closest affinity to our subject, aud there- 
fore a minute classification of their different func- 
tions cannot be attempted here when discussing 
the several charms. The detailed analysis of each 
case, which would be necessary, has never yet been 
undertaken, and would not be possible within the 
scope of this article. A full treatise on popular 
meuicine is contained in the article Disease and 
Medicine. 

In all probability there was originally hardly 
anything, animate or inanimate, to which men did 
not attribute some specific force. Kropatscheck 
(op. cit. 20) is right in saying that there is hardly 
anything existent that has not at some time been 
used as an amulet ; cf. also a like remark by Otto 
Jahn about the animals endowed vith powers of 
magic (qp. cit. 100). Magic functions were probably 
often specialized by means of differentiation. 
other cases a charm had a special function to begin 
with, based on the popular idea of sympathy and 
antipathy of most, perhaps even all, animate and 
inanimate things in the world (cf. Weidlich, op. cit. 
passim). Lemon and cucumber, fig and rue, are 
good friends ; therefore the lemon thrives better if 
cucumber is planted in its vicinity (Pallad. iv. 10, 
15), and the me grows more abundantly under the 
shade of the fig-tree (ib. 9, 14). Cabbage and vine 


do not agree, therefore one must eat cabbage to bo 
safe from inebriety (Kiess in Panly-Wissowa, s.v. 
‘Aberglaube,’ pp. 68, 62 ff.). The scorpion fears 
the lizard ; ite bite is therefore cured with a remedy 
in which the lizard plays a part (Weidlich, op. cit. 
21). The charms whose effect can be described by 
the words ‘ similia similibus ’ bear a close affinity 
to these (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 44, 1). The yeUow 
bird Charadnos or Ikteros (Riess, op. cit. 69, 2; 
73, 68; Weidlich, op. cit. 56) is a help against 
jaundice, but the bird itself perishes (a case of 
transferred illness). A specific against headache 
is an olive-leaf tied round the head and bearing 
the name of Athene, who sprang from the head 0/ 
Zeus (Geopon. ix. 1, 5), or a herb groum on the 
head of a statue (Riess, op. cit. 69, 26) ; against 
colic, the hair from the belly of a hare (Marcell. 
Empir. xxix. 35) ; against disease of the eye, the 
eye of a fish (Ael. Nat. An. xxiv. 15) ; against 
toothache, the corresponding tooth of a dead horse 
(Plin. UN xxviii. 181). A positive influence is 
reached on the same principle: the tongue of a 
frog makes the woman suspected of adultery speak 
the trath (Plin. xxxii. 79); urine from a eunuch 
stops fertility (Plin. xxviii. 65) ; the sinews of a 
crane are a help against fatigue (Plin. xxx. 149). 
The mere name of an object is also sufficient to 
make it suitable for certain sympathetic purposes 
(Apul. dc Mag. 34 f. ; Abt, qp. cit. 213 f.). Thus 
the plant called lysimachia is used to calm a gup- 
relsome team of horses (Plin, xxv. 72) ; the satyrion 
excited sexual desire (Riess, op. cit. 65, 18) ; the 
amethyst was a remedy against drunkenness_(Abt, 
op. cit. 214, 4). Occasionally also its magic mb 
may have been the reason for giving the object it* 
name. 

A number of charms owed their efficacy to the 
place at which they were to be found. Thus it 
was related that the famous athlete Milon of 
Kroton had rendered himself invincible by means 
of stones, the size of a pea, which had ^ been 
found in the stomachs of cocks (Plin. xxxvii. 144) ; 
a stone found in the stomach of a hen helps soldiers 
to courage and victory (Weidlich, op. cit. 61); con- 
cerning stones from the stomachs of swallows, cf. 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 24 f. A grain found in the 
horns of snails makes teething easy (Plin. xxx. 
136). A bone out of a horse’s heart helps against 
toothache (Plin. xxviii. 181) ; a stone that 'grov’s 
in the Nile, of a pea-like aspect (of. above, the 
stone of Milon), is a charm against barking of 
dogs and frenzy. Perhaps the latter example is 
already influenced by the idea of the sacredness of 
the place, which is expressed when a plant growmg 
on a boundary or a crossway is considered to possess 
magic power (Riess, op. cit. 47, 5. 24). A similar 
notion underlies the belief that a plant from the 
margin of a stream or river is a remedy against 
tertian fever (Plin. xxiv. 170) ; the power of flowmg 
water which cleanses and washes away all evil 
(Abt, op. cit. 114, 7) allows the beneficent pow^ 
of the plants to develop undisturbed. In like 
manner, whatever has come into contact with 
lightning is endued mth special powers. 
struck by lightning helps against toothache 
xxrai. 45) ; the stone ceraunia is sought after by 
magicians, because it is found only in places that 
have been struck by lightning (Plin. xxxvii. 136). 

Anything connected with death or the dead om 
a special importance in magic (Riess, op. cit. 92, 13; 
Fahz, op. cit. infra, ii. 148 ff. ; Abt, op. cit. 268, 5). 
Human bones and skulls (Abt, op. cit. 215) are Med 
for various magic manipulations ; rvuth a torch fro™ 
the funeral pyre of a dead man dogs are silenced 
(Ael. Nat. An. i. 38) ; a garment worn at a funeral 
is safe from moths (Plin. xxviii. S3); the wotos 
of an imprecation become especially pote^when 
engraved on the fragment of a tombstone (WUnscn 
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in Bliss-Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 1898- 
1900, pp. 173, 187). The influence of uncanny 
ohiects connected with a dead body was gfreatly 
enhanced when the death had been a violent one 
(Riess, op. cit. 92, 50). The underlying idea seems 
to be twofold : on the one hand, it was supposed 
that the remains of a piatoBivaro! retain something 
of the full vital energies that were his up to the 
moment of his sudden death (Riess, op. cit. 92, 51) ; 
and again, that one who has died before his time, 
and still longs for life, lets his demonic powers pass 
with greater ener^ into this world. When the 
eye-tooth of an unburied corpse is prescribed as an 
amulet against v.- 2 othache (Plin. xxviii. 45), the 
latter thought is uppermost; the unburied man, 
too, has no peace, but hankers after life in this 
world; and so do the flupoi (cf., for these notions, 
Norden, jEneis, vi. [1903] 10 if.). Everything that 
has any connexion with the piaioBivaros has special 
powers — the rope of the hanged person, or a nail 
from the cross. Even the place where the man 
died is charged with a power that can be trans- 
ferred ; hence diseased pigs were fed with oats that 
had lain at such a place for a night (Plin. xxviii. 
8) ; in a love-charm of the Parisian magic papyri 
(Fahz, op. cit. 167, 1. 4), one is told to throw some 
of the dirt from such a place into the room of the 
beloved. When, according to the London magic 
papyrus <121, 1. 657 f., Wessely), some relic from a 
stranded ship is required, we again meet with the 
notion that, where uncanny powers have been at 
work, special magic forces attach themselves to 
the objects concerned. 

Many charms have an apotropseic character only. 
Foremost among these are the images of ghastly 
forms intended to paralyze the menaoiM evil 
charm; above all, the Gorgoneion (Gruppe, Griech. 
Mytholoaie, 1906, p. 902, 3 ; Ejropatscheck, op. cit, 
27, 5 ; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrh. oxviii. [1909] 262, 3), 
and its counterpart, the head of Phobos (Weiz- 
sScker in Roscher, s.v. ‘ Phobos ’ ; Wolters, op. cit. 
269fi'.); cf. also the Motropoeic face on the back 
of a leaden amulet (Jiev. des 6t. gr. v. [1892] 79). 
The curious (flroira) and ridiculous (^eXoTa) prevent- 
ives (Jahn, op. cit. 66 f.) of which Plutarch {Qu, 
Conv. p. 681 1 . ) and Pollux (vii. 108) speak belong 
to this CToup — caricatures and the like, with regard 
to which the present writer would suggest that the 
apotropoeio character of the ridiculous may have 
originated at the very moment when the formid- 
able phantom came tobe considered a mere grimace 
(cf. also Perdrizet, ‘ L’Hippalektryon,’ Bev. des It, 
anc. vi. 7 ff. ; Wace, ‘Grotesques and the Evil 
Eye,’ British School Annual, x. [1905] 103 fiF.). 

Another method of protecting oneself against 
incantation is to turn the tables against the enemy 
by bringing him into subjection. His evil intente 
are thus, in a way, forestalled. A species of {otss- 
hopper was said to be infested witn the evil eye 
(Jahn, pp. cit. 36, 30), and its image was erected 
on the Acropolis by Pisistratus [%b. 37, 31 ; cf. 
Weinreich, ‘ Ant. Heilungswnnder,’ Beligionsgesch. 
Vers, und Vorarb. Vili. i. 162 fli). The hail, which 
was pernicious to the peasant’s harvest, was a pre- 
ventive of thunder if hailstones were put into the 
hatching-straw (Colum. viii. 5, 12 ; perhaps speci- 
fically Roman). The owl, on the one hand, was 
considered a bird of evil omen (Riess, op. cit. 70, 
23 ; cf. Perdrizet, ‘ Le folklore de la chouette,’ 
Bull, de la soci(t6 nat. des antiguaires de France, 
1903) ; but, on the other hand, it was a protective 
against hail (Pallad. i. 35, 1). The clearest example 
of this kind of protection by forestalling the enemy 
is that of the apotropsic eye. This does not oppose 
the evil eye with the power of the ‘good eye’ 
(Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Fascinum,’ p. 987), but 
it defeats it unth its own weapons, and keeps off 
all kinds of evil powers (of. also Wolters, op. cit. 


269 f.). The idea that he who carries upon him 
parts of a dog is safeguarded against dogs must 
be interpreted differently (cf. Riess, op. cit. 73, 12) ; 
for it originates in the belief that whosoever has 
power over a part can conquer the whole. In both 
cases like is dispelled by like. But the like can also 
repair the misfortune that has occurred (Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol. 669). The most famous example 
of this belief is the tale of Telephos (A rpiicas sal 
licrrai). The bite of a shrew-mouse is healed by a 
shrew-mouse, and best healed by the same shrew-- 
monse (Plin. xxix. 89 ; Riess, op. cit. 80, 30). And 
the close connexion of this belief with that men- 
tioned before is best illustrated by the fact that a 
live shrew-mouse in a clay casket was worn round 
the neck as an amulet against the bite of these 
animals (Riess, op. cit. 80, 32). 

We mentioned above that Avords and actions, 
formnlse and rites, came Avithin the scope of magic 
charms, as well as objects. They do not in them- 
selves belong to the matter here treated, but cannot 
bo ignored in so far as they have become fixed 
objects, i.e. the actions are depicted, the words 
written down. 

To these apotropmic figures belong the numer- 
ons scenes in which an eye is represent ed as sur- 
rounded by hostile animals and men (BisnkoAvski, 

‘ Malocchio,’ Eranos Vtndohonensis [1893], 285 ff. ; 
Arch. Anz. [1903] 20; Oesterreich. Jahrcsh, A-i. 
[1903], Beiblatt, p. 23, fig. 3 ; Wolters, qp. cit. 
263,1). The evil eye is to be robbed of its poAvers 
by the fixed representation of the attack against 
it. This is still more effective than the using of 
these animals as amulets, for by means of the 
image of the eye itself the oatI eye is imprisoned 
and spellbound. 

When on the marble block from Xanthus a 
vhallus is threatened instead of the eye (Bien- 
KOAVski, op. cit. 289), this is probably due to an 
inadvertent adherence to the former scheme. Oc- 
casionally the eye is pierced by a lance. This 
brings us to the picture of Herakles throttli^ the 
lion, found on an amulet against colics (Heim, 
op. cit. 481, 60). The same image is used for the 
protection of vegetables against Aveeds, ia-irpohtup 
(Geqpon. ii. 42, 2), Avhere the sympathy of name 
also nas some Aveight. A protective against gout 
shows the image of Perseus with the head of 
Medusa (Heim, qp. cit. 480 f., 59). On Byzantine 
amulets, Solomon on horseback, piercing AA-ith a 
lance the female demon of disease, A\'ho lies on 
the ground, is a favourite theme (Schlumberger, 
Bev. des it. gr. v. [1892] 73 ff. ; Perdrizet, ib. xau. 
[1903] 42 ff.). Cf. the encounter of Michael Avitli 
BacKavla (the personification of Avitchcraft) in a 
noAv amulet-text (Reitzenstein, Poimandres [1904], 
297 ff.) ; and the legend told, in Abyssinian magic- 
scrolls, of the saint Susneyos, AA’ho kills the AAitch 
Werzelya from his horse, because she caused his 
child’s death ; see also, in the same scrolls, the 
scene depicted in closest analogy to the Solomon 
pictures (Worrell, ZA xxiii. [1909] 165, and pL ii. 
4). On the marble relief of Bedford, which formed 
the starting-point of Jahn’s famous treatise on 
the superstition of the eiril eye (SSGW, 1855, p. 
28 ff.), a man sits above the eye Avith bare hind 
part, in an unmistakable attitude (Jahn, op. cit. 
lii. 1, p. 86 ff.). This is generally explained ns a 
sign of disdain, and classed along AAUth the baring 
or depicting of the genitalia in order to AA-ard off 
a spell (Jahn, op. cit. 68 ff. ; Gruppe, op. cit. 896, 1 ; 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 27, 4 ; Abt, qp. cit. 211, 14 ; 
Thera, iii. [1904] 186). The obscene female figures 
of Naukratis (JHS xxv. [1905] 128) belong to the 
same category (against J. E. Harrison’s opinion, 
AA’ho explains the gesture of Banbo as a ■cpaSacKinoT 
IProlegomena to the Study of Greek Beligion, 1903, 
p. 670, note 1] ; cf. Diek, Miscellanea Salinas, 1907, 
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p. 9, 1)._ In the same way as the uncovering of the 
genitalia may be replaced by special imitative ges- 
tures with the hand (digitus infamis and fica), so, 
too, the Jica is formed into an apotropceic object. 
Shells are also considered images of the cunnus 
(Jahn, op. cit. 80; Abt, op. cit. 211, 16). The 
present writer doubts whether the original pur- 
pose of this kind of apotropaia was to express dis- 
gust or disdain. He would prefer to bring them 
mto relation with the ‘Zauber der Korperoff- 
nungen’ (cf. Preuss, Globus, 86, 321 ff.). Those 
who ■ivish to retain the notion of disdain as the 
prominent one must ascribe these apotropaia to a 
later stage of development; primitive humanity 
certainly had no comprehension of this feeling. 
Theithyphallic apotropaion (Wolters, Bonn. John. 
cxviii. 262, 263, 266 IT., pi. x. f.) must be ex- 
plained differently, as is already indicated by its 
much more frequent occurrence, compared with that 
of the anithyphallic (hardly correct ; Jahn, op. cit. 
73) and female (Jahn, op. ctt. 79) apotropaion. The 
ithyphallic apotropaion is a symbol of strength, 
blessing,_luck. On the Pompeian house a phallus 
was depicted with the inscription : ‘ Hie habitat 
felicitas’ (Heim, op. cit. 610, 143). Where there 
is good fortune, misfortune cannot enter, as we 
have already remarked (cf. also Wundt, Volker- 
psychologic, ii. [1905] 2, 405; Schwenck, Myth. d. 
Bom. 1855, p. 141 ; ABWx. [1907] 296f.). Strength, 
or the image of any kind of strength, has apotropfoic 
poiver (cf. also Prott, ABlVix. [1906] 93); there- 
fore Heraldes is the dispeller of evil /tar 
Thus Priapua also has changed from a god of fer- 
tility into a protector of gardens, and — ^yet another 
change — into a scarecrow 1 
Like the magic act, the magic word also becomes 
fixed. It is Avritten on different substances, and, 
as durability Avas desired, small metal tablets Avere 
preferred, especially as this substance heightened 
the magic poAver. Thus A\'e find the use of gold, 
silver, and tin (Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrh. ciii. [1898] 
125 f., 134 ff., cf. ib. cxviii. [1909] 168; Audollent, 
Dejix. Tab., Paris, 1904, p. xxxivtf. ; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25 ; WUnsch, ABW xii. [1909] 24), lead (in 
harmful incantations; Wunsch, Dejix. Tab. Att. 
[1897] p. iii, Seth. Verjluchungstafeln [1898], 72, 76 ; 
Audollent, op. cit. p. xlviiff.), stones and linen 
(Wunsch, ‘ Antikes ZanherseT&t,’ Archceol. Jahrb., 
Erganzungsheft au. 39), sherds (Pradel, op. cit. 
379, 1), shells (Abt, op. dt. 218f.), and also the 
less durable papyrus (Wilcken, APF i. 420 ff.; 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 26 f . ; cf . Geopon. xiii. 6, 4). 
The Avords Avritten doAvn were varions kinds of 
magic formnlra (cf. art. MAGIC), ‘Ephesia Gram- 
mata’ (Wessely, Ephesia Grammata, 1886; Weid- 
lich, op. cit. 64 1 . ; Wiinsch, Seth. Verjl. 80; 
Audollent, qp. cit, p. Ixvii ; Gruppe, op. cit. 884, 2 ; 
Tambornino, ‘De antiquorum dmmonismo,’ Beli- 
gionsqesch. Vers, und Vorarb. Vli. iii. 80; W. 
Schultz, Philol. Ixviii. [1909] 210 ff.), alphabets 
(Dieterich, Bhein. Mus. Ivi. [1901] 77 ff., Mith- 
rasliturgie^, 1910, p. 221), anagrams (Heim, qp. 
cit. 630, 1 ; Wttnsch, ‘Ant. Zanberg.’ p. 36), crypto- 
grams and isopsepha (Prentice, Amer. Joum. 
of Archmol. x. [1906] 146 ff.), Homeric verses (Kro- 
patscheck, op. cit. 18. 29 ; Whnsch, AB Wxii. [1909] 
2ff.). Their place Avas taken, in Christian times, 
by Psalms (Pradel, op. cit. 381) and texts from the 
Gospels (Kropatscheck, op. dt. 29) ; also whole 
prayers, sometimes of considerable length, were 
Avritten doAvn for magic purposes (ib. 30 ff., cf. ZA 
xxiii. [1909] 158 ff.). Sometimes the texts were 
Avritten from right to left (Wiinsch, Defix. Tab. 
Att. p. iv ; Munsterberg, Oesterr. Jahresh. yii. 
[1904] 143), or some other game was played Avith 
the letters (Wiinsch, ‘Ant, Zanberg.’ 28f.) ; a tri- 
angle of magic import is formed by Avriting down 
a magic word as many times as the word has letters. 


and rfways dropping a letter in each word till only 
one is left (Kropatscheck, qp. cit. 29). In the 
Egyptian room of the National Museum of Athens 
(no. 864) the present Avriter saw an amulet on which 
the ana^am AKAANA0ANAAKA ^ had been formed 
into a tnangle by the successive subtraction of the 
first and last six letters. Besides formuloe, tlie 
names of poAverful gods are found (Jahn, op. cit. 
45 ff. ; Beitzenstein, Foimandres, p. 19, note); above 
all, that of the great JeAvish God lao (Abt, qp. cis. 
254, 1). Mere knoAvledge of the name has the 
poAver to protect (Kropatscheck, op. dt. 19 f.). 
The JcAvish angels, too, nave this poAver (Prentice, 
op. cit. 143), as Avell as the spirits of the planets, 
AA'hich are designated by the seven voAvels a eijiovu 
(Heim, op. dt. 640, note ; Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. 
ciii. 140 ff. ; Audollent, op. cit. p. Ixxiii ; Wunsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg,’ 29 f.). Instead of Avords Ave also 
find special magic symbols on magic objects, the 
so-called ‘ characters ’ (Audollent, op. cit. p. Ixxii), 
AA’hose affinity to Egyptian hieroglyphics has been 
traced by Wunsch (‘ Ant. Zauberg.’ 31 ff.). In 
many cases the substance itself, on Avhich the 
magic words are engraved, is endowed Avith magic 
poAver, so that the effect is heightened, and still 
more so if there are magic emblems in addition 
to Avords. Kropatscheck (qp. cit. 35 f.) holds that 
ma"ic objects obtained poAver only through the 
medium of the Avords engraved on them, and that 
afterwards the formulm (or symbols) Avere omitted, 
and the objects alone Avom as amulets. But this 
is certainly not the case, for surely some objects 
had magic poAver attributed to them at the outset, 
Avithout their bearing a single magic inscription. 

Another group comes Avithin our scope, Avhich we 
AA'ould term ‘derived charms.’ The idea connected 
AA-ith them is that of spell-binding. The nail Avhich 
is used on manifold occasions to fasten some evil, 
or to lame an enemy, finally becomes imbued with 
magic forces. Thus, for example, iron nails pro- 
tect the hatching-nests of hens against thunder 
(Biess, op. cit. 50, 60). 

Numerous magic naila of this kind have been preserved do^ 
to our time (John, op. cit. 100 fl. ; Hubert in Daremberg-Saglio, 
t.v. *Magin,’ p. 1603, 25 ; Gruppe, op. cit. 695, 7 ; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25, 6 ; Prentice, op. cit. U4). The specimen from the 
Asklepieion of Paros, with the inscription nVP (Athen. ilitt. 
xxvii. [1902J 229), seems to have the special mission of protecting 
against Are. 

The key plays much the same part as the nail. 
As the action of locking in bears an afiBnity to that 
of spell-binding, the key becomes endoAA'ed Avith 
magic poAvers. In order to protect a field against 
hail, many keys from different buildings are tied 
all round it (Geopon. i. 14, 6 ; cf. also Heim, qp. dt, 
641, 236 f.). The use of the thread and knot goei 
still further (Frazer, GB* i. 392 ff. ; Hubert, qp. cit. 
1508, 23 ; Wolters, ABW viii. [1905], Usenerheft, 
Iff.; Gruppe, qp. cit. 885, 6-8 ; Kropatscheck, 
op. dt. 25 ; Abt, op. cit. 148 ff.). More especially, 
coloured, three-coloured, and red threads Avere pre- 
ferred as enhancing the effect (cf., besides the above, 
Deubner, De incub., 1900, p. 25; Kropatscheck, 
op. dt. 70). Whatever is enclosed by a ribbon, 
thread, rope, or the like, is, according to very ancient 
belief, thereby safeguarded against every kind oJ 
evil. The evil cannot step over the magic bound- 
ary. For this reason the thread or ribbon itself 
acquires magic importance, possessing not only 
apotropieic, but also positive, poAver. Only thus 
can we understand the rite whereby, in the case 
of an illness already present, the patient is fettered, 
and thus believed to be saved (of. e.g. Diog. Laerti 
iv. 56). The influence of the knot must be explamec 
differently. The knot is not really a derived charm, 
but a part of the action of binding aaIucIi has been 
stereotyped, and by which the evil is fixed. 1 be 

1 In this reading, instead of the usual tb* 

present writer has been confirmed by the kind verlflcation o 
Dr. Karo. 
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same effect may be obtained by encircling limbs 
with threads, whereby the inimical force is like- 
wise bound fast. The human limbs chosen for this 
ceremony play quite a secondary part. In this 
sense we must interpret iElian (,Nat. An. iv. 48), 
according to whom a furious bull can be pacified 
only if a man whose right knee is bandaged with 
a fillet goes to meet it. The same idea of binding 
predominates in the ring (Daremberg-Saglio, *.v. 
‘Amuletum,’ p. 255, 97 ; Frazer, GB^ i. 401 f.; 
Wunsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.,’ 42 f.; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 16 f., 26, 1), for it is a band of metal. Aris- 
tophanes {Plut. 883 f.) is already acquainted with 
rings as potent against evil, and mentions the name 
of a man Eudamos (cf. schol. ad loc.) who traded 
in such rings. Alexander of Tralles recommends 
an iron ring, engraved ivith ma^c formulse, as 
a charm against colics (Heim, op. cit. 480, 57) ; 
Schlumberger {op. cit. 85) reproduces a golden ring, 
engraved with a snake and ‘Ephesia grammata,’ 
Wunsch {ABW xii. [1909] 19) one in bronze; 
Teukros recommends rings, engraved with con- 
stellations, for apotropreio purposes (Westermann, 
Paradoxogr. [1839] 148, 3). 

It is, of course, exceedingly difiScult to determine 
in each case why the object in question has come 
into use as a charm or amulet. Often it is not for a 
single reason ; a whole series of beliefs may attach 
to an object. A more detailed classification could 
be undertaken only on the basis of an exact and 
repeated analysis of the whole vast subject-matter. 
This work has stUl to be done, and requires careful 
studies in different forms of belief. The present 
writer must content himself with giving a summary 
of magic objects, in so far as they have not already 
been mentioned above. 


[Tb« Uteratura vrhich Is gfrea in the foIIowin^Ust if, u a rule, 
not mentioned elsewhere in the article.] 

Mixsiuts aXD TEB likb; Moon-dew (tn'nif luiuire), perhaps 
only Eotnan (Dedo, Ot antiquorum tuperstilione amatoria, p. 
8 ; Fahz, op. cit. 163) ; moon-shaped amulets (Jahn, op. cit. 42, 
48) ; earth (Plin. xxlx. 131 ; Marcell. Emp. xxmi. 20^ Lemnian 
earth (Ath, Jlitt. xxxL (1906) 720.), yi) rpipupfa (Pop. Lond, 
cxxl. 169) ; Ebuslan earth, earth from carnage-tracks and foot- 
marks (Riess, op, eft. 46, 46 if.) ; water (Biess, 44, 3 ; Pap. Paris, 
224 ff. ; Wessely, Jieuc gr. Zaub. 1893, p. 16) ; rain-water (Riess, 
43, 66); sea-water (Riess, 44, 27), hallowed water (Christian: 
Wunsch, Seth. Verjt. p. 76); fiery flame (Abt, op. cit. 239,8); 
metals {Rev. des it. gr. xx. [1907] 364 ff, ; Tambomino, op. cif. 
83 f.); gold (Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. ciU. 129 f., 139, in whoso 
underlying mythical idea the present writer has no faith ; Riess 
in Pauly-Wissowa, i.v. ‘ Amulett,’ 1985, 60) ; silver {Geopon. xiii. 
9, 2) ; bronze, pre-eminently used on grounds of ritual con- 
sorvativism (Wunsch, Defix. Tab. Att. p. iiif. ; Abt, op. cit. 
169 f.) ; iron (Riess, ‘ Abergl.’ 60, 40 ; Dedo, op. eft. 13 f. ; Abt, 
op. eit. 161, 1 ; cf. also the sword which wards off ghosts [Pradel, 
op. eft. 382]) ; lead (cf. above, and Riess, op. eit. 61, 88) ; stones 
and Jewels (Daremberg-Saglio, i.v. ' Amuletum,' p. 252 ; Wessely, 
l.e . ; Abt, op. eft. 189 f., 264 f. ; Tambomino, < 7 . eft. 83) ; gems, 


Geminen, 1900 lU. 8811., 868; Kropatscheck, op. eft. 2S, 2; 
Wunsch, ARlr xU. (1909)22); pre-hfstorio stone-axes (Wunsch, 
• Ant. Zauberg.,’ p. 40, ARIF xii. (1909), S3 ; cf. a small axe 
made of thin bronze, from Crete, f6. vii. (1904) 265); magnet 
(Wflnsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 40); coral (John, op. eit, 43, 61; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.r. • Amuletum,’ p. 263 ; Riess, ' Aberglaube,' 
p. 60, 37) ; salt (Plin. xxxi. 101 ; Wessely, Grfeck. Zauberpap. 
1888, Index, t.v. oAe; Hubert, op. eit. 1606, 16; Qruppe, op. eit. 
889, 3; Pradel, op. eft. 863 f., 366). 

Pniirrs (Plin. xxv. IS ; ' Carmen de viribns herbarum,’ ed. 
Hanpt, ForfMunprrerr. Berlin, 1873-4 ; Riess, op. eft. 51 ff. ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, t.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 253; Hubert, op. eft. 
1606; Wessely, Beut gr. Znuberpapyrf, 1893, p. 15; Kropat- 
scheck, op. oft. 41 ff. ; Pradel, op. eft. S61fl.; Abt, op. eft. 1451., 
163 ff., 182 f., 203 f. ; 'Tambomino, op. eft. 85 f. ; Eitrem, ‘ Hermes 
und d. Toten,’ Christiania rfdensl:. islsk. Forh. v. (1909), 24 ff.), 
e^cially from Thes.saly (Hubert, op. eft. 1499, 8 ; Dedo, op. 
eft. 6) : asparagus (Dioscor. De mat. med. ii. 161 [126 Wellm.}); 
cherrj'-btones (Marcell. Emp. viii. 27) ; honey (Deubner, pp. eft. 
46); incense (Abt, op. eft. 147, 205 ff., 271 f.) ; juniper (Gmppe, 
op. oft. 880, 6) ; laurel (Abt, op. eft. 151 ff.) ; linen (Kropatscheck, 
op. eft. 25 ; Abt, op. eft. 289 f. ; cf. Marignan, Za Jfidecine dans 
t'iglise au tixihne tilde, 1887, p. 7, 3) ; mandragora (Randolph, 
Proe. of Amer. Aead. of Arts and Sciences, xl. [1905] 4S5ff. ; 
Oruppe, op. eft. 852, 6) ; peonies (Pradel, op. eft. 864 ff.) ; sea- 
onion (Qruppe, op. eit. 8S9, 7), wine (Deubner, op. eit 45; 
Pradel, op. eit. SOS) ; frankincense (Wessely, tc . ; Pradel, op. eft. 
SC2 f ., 372 f . ; Tambomino, op. eft. 83), coal from the censer 


(Pradel, op. eft. 865); perfumes (Wessely, f.e,); bread (Pradel, 
op. eit 365 f.) ; eatables (Abt, 136 f.). 

Animals (Riess, ‘Abergl.’ 6811. ; Wessely, f.e. ; Tambomino, 
op. eit. 86, 8Sf. ; Eitrem, op. eit 30ff.): ape {ARlf viii. (1903) 
621); birds (Aft IT viii. [1905] 621; Abt, op. eit 295, 1); boar 
(Abt, op. eit 138) ; chameleon (Plin. xxviil. 112) ; cock (Deubner, 
op. eft. 47) ; cricket (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1829, p. 973) ; dos 
(Roscher, Kynanthropie, 1890, pp. 27, 66 ; 45, 125 ; Deubner, op. 
eit. 40); fish (Abt, op. oft. 141fl., &9); frog (Dilthey, Arch- 
tpigr, Mitt, aus Oesterreich, ii. [1878] 65 f. ; Dedo, op. cit. 6) ; hare 
(Abt, op. eit. 137); hyaena (Weidlich, op. cit. 24 f.); lion (John, 
op. eft. 49 f. ; Abt, ‘ Amulette,’ 451) ; lizard (Dilthey, op. eft. 
63; Hubert, op. cit. 1506, 23; Abt, ‘Apulejus’ 183 ff., 275!.); 
owl (Hubert, op. eit 1506, 21); stag (Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. 
cxviiL [1009] 262(.); triton-shell {Brit. School Annual, viii. 
[1903] 308, f6. ix. [1904] 291, 6; Aft II’ viu. [1905] 623); vulture 
(Heim, op. eit 652, 1) ; wolf (Roscher, op. eft. 45, 125 ; 66, 161 ; 
Pradel, op. eit 872). 

Parts or animals (Riess, l.c. passim; Abt, ’Amulette,’ 
452f.): ashes (Alex, of Tralles, L 443, 446 [Puschm. 1886]; 
Kroll, op. eit 24); blood (Plut. Qu, Conv. 700 f.); eyes (Fahz, 
op. eft. 164 f.); feet {Geopon. xiil. 14, 9); fleece (Riess, l.c., 
passim ; Gmppe, op. eit. 823 ; Nilsson, Grieeh. Feste, 1900, p. 
6; cf. art. Flrrcr); heads (Jahn, op. eft, 68); hippomanes (Abt, 
op. eft. 166) ; liver (Marcell. Emp. xxli. 41) ; tooth (Fahz, op. 
cit. 142, 8) ; wool (Abt, ‘Apulejus,’ 144 f.). 

Parts and eicremznts or bdman dbinqs (Riess, op. eit 83 ff. ; 
never in the magic papyri ; Kropatscheck, op. eft. 27) : hand 
(Dilthey, op. eft. 63 i.; cf. Wilhelm, Oest. Jahresh, iv. [1901], 
Beibl. 16 f.; Deissmann, Philol. Isd. [1902] 265; Weinreich, 
‘Antike Heilungswunder,’ Religionsgesch. Vert, und I'orarb. 
viii. Iff.; esp. 17, 8; 48); foot (Weinreich, op. eit. 70 ff.); in 
both cases the independent magic power of the members is a 
derived one — originally they were only the conductors of these 
powers (cf. the analogous remarks of Bienkowski, op. eit 298) ; 
dirt from the sandal {Pap. Lond. exxL 492); blood and sera 
(Apollod. Bibl. ii. 162 W.) ; saliva (Abt, op. cit 260 f.) ; marrow 
and liver (Horace, Epod. v. 37 f.) ; feetns (Fahz, op. eit. Ill, 3). 

Hearth (Riess, op. eit. 49, 11) ; door (Plin. xxviii. 49) ; sieve 
(Riess, op. eft. 90, 67) ; purse-strmg (Pap. Lond. exxi. 200) ; clay 
from the potter’s wheel (f6. 936) ; bell (Oook, JMS xxii. [1902] 
&ff. ; Pease, Barvard Stud. xv. [1904] 29ff, ; Abt, op. eit. 264, 
2 ; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. civiii. [1909], 262, 1 ; JO ilv. 2409, 6 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, t.v. ‘Tintinnabulum’ (not vet publishM); 
wheels (M. Bieber, Dos DresdnerBchatupieferretif/, Bonn, 1907, 
p. 21, note); small magic-wheels (iwyj) in love-incantation 
(Hubert, op. eft. 161 f. ; Abt, op. eft. 1721., 1781.) ; statuettes of 
women and children with special gestures (Jahn, op. eft. 47 ff.) ; 
gladiators (Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii. [1909] 208); images of 
Alexander the Great (Daremberg-Saglio, s.r. ‘ Amuletum,’ p. 
268 ; Weinreich, op. eft. 76). 

iMAOEs or OOD3 (Jahn, op. eft. 46 ff. ; Wunsch, ' Ant. Zauberg.' 
42 f.; Kropatscheck, op. eft. 28, 1; Abt, op. cit 298; cf. 
Daremberg-Saglio, 1.0, 266): Aion (IVunscb, ABIT xii. [1909] 
32) ; Aphrodite (Abt, op. eft. 195 f .) ; Apollo (Pint. Sulla, 29 ; 
Abt, op. eit 299); the Ephesian Artemis in an todicula, 
surrounded by • Ephesia grammata ’ (Daremberg-Saglio, l.e. 256) ; 
Eros in love-magio (Lucian, Philopseudet, 14; Pap. Pans. 
1848); Hecate (Jahn, op. eit. 88; Abt, OP- eit. 204, cf. 200 ff.); 
Herakles, fashioned in touchstone, therefore doubly potent 
O'fUDEch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 40); Hermes (Dilthey, op. eit. 55; 
Abt, OP- eft. 282 f., 8001.1, Ithyphallic, the phallus ending in the 
bead of a ram, in a Delian shop {BOH xxx. [1906] 691, fig. 87 ; 
cf. Jahn, OP- eit. 79. 200; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii. [1909] 
268) ; Selene {Pap. Lond. exxi. 937). 

SniBOLS : geometrical figures (Hubert, op. eit. 1619 ; Prentice, 
op. eft. 138) ; Kerykeion (Dilthey, op. eft. 47) ; lightning (fS. 48). 

Parts of bacrificzs (Fahz, op. eft. 142, 9). 

The potency of a charm may be enhanced in two 
ways : by the addition of other ingredients, or by 
adherence to special prescriptions as to rites to be 
performed when using them. Kropatscheck (qp. 
cit. 69 f.) has enumerated several cases in which 
plants, combined with other matter, are tised. The 
effect of the phallus was enhanced by tying on beUs 
(Jahn, qp. ext. 79; "Wolters, Bonn. Jahn. cxviii. 
[1909] 267 f . ). Against fever, a caterpillar, wrapped 
in a piece of linen, tied round thrice with a thrice- 
knotted thread, was used, with recitation of a 
special magic sentence (Plin. xxx. 101). Against 
a cough the name ‘laldahra’ was mitten on a 
blank sheet, in which was wrapped a stone that 
had been taken out of a new sponge (Pradel, op. 
cit. 380 f), and the whole was worn round the neck 
(Heim, op. cit. 687, 23). The so-called ‘votive 
hands,’ which were formerly regarded as an extreme 
example of the accumulation of marie ideas, should 
most probably be excepted here if we accept the 
interpretation of Blinkenberg( A rcAffioZ. Stud., 1904, 
66 IT.), which brings them into close connexion mtli 
the Phrygian cult of Sabazios ; on the other hand, 
a remarkable golden amulet in the shape of a heart 
has been found in Crete (ABIV vii. [1904] 265)^ 
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covered with different symbols: hand, snake, 
spider, scorpion, spiral, rosette (or shell) (t6. 273 f., 
viii. [1905] 623). A good example of the complica- 
tion of rituals is given by Pliny (xxvi. 93). He 
records that a remedy is specially potent when 
applied by a naked (Jahn, op. cit. 93; Heubner, 
op. cit. 24 ; Abt, op. cit. 246, 1), sober (Abt, op. cit. 
113 f.) virgin (Pradel, op. cit. 377) to a sober patient. 
The virgin thrice recites a magic formula, nolding 
her hand in a prescribed position (Dilthey, op. cit. 
62, _39f.), and both expectorate (Abt, op. cit. 260 f.) 
thrice. The virgin is especially powerful on 
account of her purify, which quality, together 
ivith that of chastity, is indispensable to the 
efficacy of magic remedies (Abt, op. cit. iii. 116, 
237, 241, 246, 258 f., 263, 330; cf. art. Puhity). 
Another remedy (Plin. xxiv. 172) is especially 
effective when rubbed in to the right (Abt, op. cit. 
273 ff.; cf. Wiinsch, Dejix. Tab. Att. p. iv) by 
three men of three different nationalities. 

A passage of Pliny (xxviii. 46) shows how the 
idea of a remedy becomes mingled vuth that of 
magic by transmission. Against fever a piece of 
nail or rope from a cross was worn round tlie neek 
as an amulet. When healed, the person hid this 
amulet in a place which the sun’s rays could not 
reach. The notion was that the nail or rope had 
absorbed the disease ; and yettheseobjects possessed 
healing power only in so far as they were connected 
with the dead, and therefore had apotropaeio force. 
We also find cases in which the amulet changes its 
function. The scarab from Tusculum edited by 
Wiinsch {Bull. Com., 1899, p. 289ff.]is inscribed 
with a Greek magic formula, containing the in- 
vocation of an unnamed demon, for the purpose of 
a nocturnal oracle — thus a positive, speu-binding 
invocation. Wiinsch is right in remarking that 
the proprietor of Tusculum is not likely to have 
used the scarab for purposes of incantation. It is 
more probable that he wore it as an amulet, after 
it had come into his hands in some way, for that is 
the usual form in which scarabs were used in Home 
(Wiinsch, op. cit. 294). 

The forms in which the powers of a charm were 
concentrated on the possessor were manifold. On 
a tablet from Knidos (Wunsoh, Dejix. Tab. Att. p. 
xii, no. 91, 14 f.; cf. ih. xxiii*’) the chief possi- 
bilities are combined : <f>dpfw.Kov ^ ttotIv ^ Karixpurrov 
^ ivaKTbv, Avhere the noun ^dpfiaKoy is limited 
consecutively by three verbal adjectives. The 
charm might be drunk (Fahz, op. cit. 132 ff. ; Dedo, 
qp. cit. 4 ; Pradel, op. cit. 372) : even magic words 
■written on some eatable substance, or dissolved 
in a potion, were eaten or drunk (Pradel, Cfp. cit. 
380 f. ; Kropatsoheck, op. cit. 19) ; even the act of 
licking sufficed — a practice to which the kissing 
of an amulet bears affinity (Kropatscheck, l.c.). 
Furthermore, the remedy might be applied as an 
ointment (Kehr, Qtiosst. Mag. Specimen, 1884, p. 
19 ; Dedo, op. cit. 3 f. ; Abt, op. cit. 143) or in the 
form of a powder (Pradel, qp. cit. 363, 369). And 
lastly, one could bring it into contact [iTrdyeiy, cf. 
Eur. Ripp. 318 ; Phan. 343) in any other way with 
the person to be bewitched, if e\^ was purposed. 
The remedy eould also be effective by being merely 
worn (Pradel, op. cit. 375). Here the favourite 
form was the rem amulet (cf. above), wliich is also 
rescribed most frequently by Dioscorides when 
e gives sympathetic remedies (Weidlich, op. 
cit. 67). Kropatscheck has discussed the different 
forms in which the amulet was worn (qp. cit. 33 ff. ; 
cf. Jahn, op. cit. 41). It was wound round the 
head (which is important for the signification of 
the wreath), the neck, the right or left arm ; or it 
was held in the hand (cf. Riess, qp. cit. 62, 60 ; 65, 
18). There is also a curious prescription to wear a 
golden or silver leaflet crparuiiriKCis, which^Kropat- 
4 cbeck interprets as a mode of wearing it like a 


military neck-ring (perhaps more correctly ‘like 
the phalerae’). There are still other fashions: 
phylacteries are worn under the feet (Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 39), under the tongue, or in the 
mouth (Theoplirastus, Char. 16, 2 ; Fahz, qp. cU. 
138 ; Rohde, Psyche, i.*, 1898, ^7), or under the 
pillow (Riess, qp. cit. 67, 23). Even the mere 
looking at a charm may be effective (Riess, qp. cit. 
59, 22; 69, 60; 74, 2; Weinreich, qp. cit. 169 f.), 
and the knowledge of the god’s name alone has 
the power of protecting against e'ril (Kropatscheck, 
qp. cit. 19 f.). Without any loss of efficacy (Bien- 
kowski, qp. cit. 298), charms are often enclosed in 
linen, or leather (^opatscheck, qp. cit. 34 f.), or 
in metal caskets ; from this custom, as from the 
wearing of amulets in general, the use of ordi- 
nary jewellery originated (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
‘Amuletum,’254, &7; Riess, ‘ Amulett,’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 1986 ; cf. Trendelenburg, Blatter f. d. 
Mitglieder d. Wise. Gentralvereins, no. 1, Berlin, 
1909 [IVochenschr.f. Mass. Philol., 1909, p. 1025]). 
Not infrequently the proprietor may have had the 
intention of thus protecting his charm against 
contrary charms (Riess, qp. cit. p. 1985 ; of. Abt, 
qp. cit. 282 f.), but the practical purpose must have 
been at least as frequently prevalent : the tongue 
of a fox or the heart of a lark cannot well be worn 
in natura, therefore we find for both the prescrip- 
tion to wear them in a bracelet (Plin. xxviii. 172, 
XXX. 63). If this is golden, as in the latter case, 
there is a conscious heightening of the magic 
powers. The same remedies are often found pre- 
scribed for eating, or for wearing (ICropatscheck, 
op. cit. 43), so that the mode of their use is not 
that which is significant. The variety of uses of 
one remedy recorded by Dioscorides has been 
quoted above (p. 434*). 

The Greeks endeavoured to protect not only 
themselves and their children (Jahn, qp. cit. 40, 42) 
but also their entire household from evil powers : 
their cattle (Riess,. ‘ Aberglaube,’ 45 f., ‘ Amulett,’ 
1988 ; Kropatsoheck, qp. cit. 37 ; Pradel, qp. cit. 377), 
the horses (Riess, ‘Amulett,’ 1986, 1988 ; Weidlich, 
op. cit. 61 f.), the stables (Pradel, op. cit. 379; 
Prentice, qp. cit. 138), the dove-cot, the hatehing- 
places of the hens, the -wine-casks, the grain, and 
the trees (Weidlich, qp. cit. 73 f.), above all, the 
house itself and its entrance (Riess, ‘ Abergl.’ 48, 3, 
‘Amulett,’ 1988; Heim, op. cit. 609 f. ; cf. Dedo, 
qp. cit. 30, 1 ; Wunsch, ABW xii. [1909] 36), the 
workshops (Jahn, 66 f. ; Prentice, l.c.), the imple- 
ments of daily life (Jahn, qp. cit. 159, 100 ; Riess, 

‘ Amulett,’ ifeo f. ; Bienkowski, tm. cit. 298), the 
clothes (Jahn, op. cit. 60), shield and weapons 
(Riess, ‘ Amulett,’ 1986 ; Karo in Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘ Ocrea,’ p. 147 ; Joum. intern, d’arch. 
numism. ix. [1906] 5ff.), to'\ras, walls (apotrop^c 
eyes on the 'to'wn wall of Limena (Thasos), JES 
xxix. [1909] pi. xviii. e), gates and public buildings 
(Jahn, op. cit. 59 ; Kropatscheck, qp. cit. 20) 
sanctuanes, altars, graves (Riess, ‘Amulett,’ 1988) 
and the dead themselves (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 
16). There is a tendency tectonically to unite the 
amulet with the object thereby protected— imple- 
ments, weapons, clothes, buildings, and_ the_ like 
(the amulet thus becomes an apotropaion in ite 
more restricted meaning). Lastly, the magic 

E ractice itself is protected by phylakteria against 
armful anti-magic (Hubert, qp. cit. 1616 ; Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 38 f. ; Kropatscheck, qp. cit. nm). 
Even animals were believed by the Greeks to Jnake 
use of certain prophylactic means (Kropatscheck, 
qp. cit. 37 ; Pan. xxiv. 174, whose testimony is, 
however, doubtful [cf. Riess,_ ‘Abergl.’ 67, 63]). 

In many passages of magic literature the won- 
derful results attendant on the possession m 
certain charms are enumerated. l^opatechecK 
has made a selection of some (qp. cit. 13 ff. ; w 
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Hubert, op. cit. 1495 ; Abt, op. cit. 130), from j 
which we obtain an impression of the good things | 
the Greeks most desired to possess, and the evUs 
they were most desirous to escape : love {^CKrpa, 
Abt, op. cit. 175 f.), renown, victory in battle or in 
•sontests or in lawsuits (i6. 130 f.; cf. Hellwig, 
Globus, xcv. [1909] 21 If.), honour, riches, legacies, 
greatness, popularity, friendship [especially of 
influential people], life, and health (of. a Byzantine 
bronze amulet with the inscription YPHA SV 
A 0 P I T E = vyelav cot Stopetrat [J oum. intern, d’arch. 
num. X. 1907, 333 f.]), well-being, power, luck, suc- 
cess, peace, quietude, invulnerability, good looks, 
crecdt, memory, discernment, goodness, beauty, 
knowledge, many children, quick and easy birth, 
the gift of foreseeing the future, of exciting fear 
and admiration, of transforming oneself, of opening 
doors, of rending fetters and stones, of creak- 
ing magic spells, of becoming invisible or indis- 
coverable (the wish of runaway-slaves), of spell- 
binding the enemy, and of harming him, of getting 
and knowing evei^hing one wished to have or 
know. The Greeks protected themselves against : 
the evil eye (Grup^, op. cit. 878, 1 ; Daremberg- 
Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Fascinum ’ ; S. 
Sengmann, Der hose Blick und Verwandtes, 1910, 
esp. i. 29), being bewitched by evil tongues (Abt, 
qp. cit. 130), Eutferings and Ulnesses of all sorts, 
such as fever, coughs, etc. ; stress and danger by 
land and by water, storms and lightning, demons, 
ghosts and nightmares, somnambulism and frenzy 
(Tambomino, op. cit. 75 AT.), poisonoM animals, 
especially snakes and scormons, vermin of every 
kind {Geopon. xiii. 14, 9 ; Heim, op. cit. 478, 47 ; 
Eiess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 89, SO), enemies and enmity, 
accusers, robbers, -wrathful kings, lords, chiefs, 
and ruling powers (Abt, qp. cit. 129), thieves (cf. 
■Westerm. Farad. 145, 1 f. : ^pQ/ta KXearAcTxov]), 
inmions deeds, and spells. 

How much of the matter here enumerated is 
genuinely Greek cannot now be ascertained. Jahn 
(op. cit. 110) had already dra-wn attention to the 
great difficulty of obtaining ‘ eine Einsicht in den 
Gang der historisohen Ent-uickelung.’ Dilthey 
(op. cit. 65) considered a large part of ancient 
superstition to be of alien origin, and this supposi- 
tion has only been strengthened by the researches 
of recent years. Especially Egypt, the old home 
of magic, transplanted its beliefs into Greece from 
the earliest times. In the Odyssey (iv. 219 ff.) an 
Egyptian charm ie mentioned, and the scarab was 
a well-known form of amulet in Hellas (Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 257). It is also im- 
possible to make an exact di-vision between Greek 
and Koman belief -within the classical period, 
seeing that these countries stood in continual and 
close contact (Kroll, op. cit. 5), though no doubt 
the greater part of superstitious beliefs must have 
been imported into the matter-of-fact Homan 
mind. Eiess (‘Amulett,’ p. 1989) assumes the 
possibility of a classification into periods and 
nations by exact statistical -work. Whether this 
will ever be realized remains to be seen. It is 
more important to recognize the primitive forms of 
belief, and to maivel at the tenacity -with which old 
heathen forms have found refuge under the mantle 
of Christianity. The followdnp striking example 
may stand for many. An old heathen house- 
benediction (Kaibel, Epigr. 1138, cf. Eph. arch. 
1909, 22) reads as follows: ‘Here lives the all- 
powerful Herakles, the son of Zeus ; may no e-vil 
enter ! ’ and on an early Christian house in Syria 
(cf. Prentice, op. cit. 140) we find the inscription : 
‘Here lives our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son, the 
Word of God ; may no evil enter ! ’ 

liirzEATCEE. — (1) For the Rncicnt -writers, see Hubert in 
Darembcrv^sclio, t.v. "llagia," p. 1501; cl. also Bermtt, liL 
11869) 1-SO ; Crtloiocnu eodd. astrolop. iil. [19C1) «1 ff ; OxyrK 


Pap. UL tl903) 75, no. 433 (Blass, W. (1900) £79, 213). The 
most important magic papj-ri are ennmerated by Wunsoh on 
p. 19 of his book cit^ below. 

(2) Modem literature; the best compilation In Hubert, op. 
eit. 1494 ff. ; also Jahu, ‘ Uher den Aberglauben dea bdsen 
Blicks* (5SffTr, 1855, p. 2Sff.); Dieterich, ‘Papyrus magica* 
(Fleckeisen’a .ToArb.j Supplementhand xri. (ISSS) 747 ff.) ; Heim, 
• Incantamenta magica ’ (t6. Supplementhand xbt. (1833) 465 ff.) ; 
-Weidllch, pie Spmpathie in der antiken Litteratur (1894) 
Kroll, Antiker Aberglaube QS97); Dedo, De antiguorum super, 
gtitione amatoria (1904^; Fahz, *De poetarum Romanonim 
doctrina magica,’ Reliponsgeseh. Vert. u. Vorarb. (iHT) \d. 3 
(1904) ; Wiinsch, ‘ Antikea ^uberge rat ausPergamon ’ (AreAceol. 
Jahrb., Erganzungsheft, vi. (1905)) ; Pradel, ‘ Griech. n. suditaL 
Gebete' {RPV iii. 3 (1907)); Kropatscheck, Pe amuletorum 
apud antiguos usu (1907); Abt, ‘Die Apologia des Apulejns’ 
(RVfr iv. 2 (1908)); Riess, ‘Aberglaube’ and ‘Amiuett’ In 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. SO, 1984 ; and Daremberg-Saglio, i. 1, 1877, 
t.v. ‘ Amuletum,’ -with the bibliography at the end. 

L. Dedbner. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Hebrew).— i. 
In the OT the references to charms and amulets 
are, from the nature of the canonical literature, of 
a more or less incidental character. Still, such as 
they are, they suffice to show that alongside of the 
official religion, so to say, of Jahweh, there survived 
the antique and ineradicable belief in the efficacy 
of amulets which is so prominent a characteristic 
of the Eastern peoples, and of none more than of 
those of the Semitic group. The first of such 
references is found in Gn 35-*, -where the association 
of the ear-rings of Jacob’s household with ‘the 
strange [better ‘ the foreign ’] gods -which were in 
their hand’ — ^for these see below on the results of 
the recent excavations — shows that the ear-rings 
were regarded as of the nature of charms or 
amulets. The possession of such articles, and the 
belief in their efficacy which it implied, the Hebrew 
historian rightly regarded as inconsistent -with 
whole-hearted devotion to Jahweh. In early 
times, indeed, it may be said that every ornament 
was an amulet (of. the Aram. TpSdashd, ‘holy 
thing’ for ‘ear-ring’). The venerable custom of 
wearing jewellery, in short, is believed to be less 
the outcome of female vanity than the result of a 
desire to secure the various orifices of the body 
against the entrance of evil spirits (see W. R, 
Smith, Bel. Sem.^, 1894, p. 453 and footnote). 

Among the articles of female adornment in Is 
318-a gjjj^ jjj addition to the more easily- 
identified jewels, such as the 'nose jewels’ of v.“ 
— originally amulets to guard the nostrils — mention 
of articles which the etymology of the original 
(IShdsMm) shows to have been charms pure and 
sirnple, hence EV rightly has ‘amulets.’ Their 
precise nature and form cannot be determined. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Ezra (Comm, on Isaiah, in lac.), they 
•were ‘ -wTitings -written upon gold or silver after the 
manner of a charm.’ To judge from the context 
of the original term in Ec 10’*, the IShashfm may 
have been charms in the form of miniature serpents 
— a -u-orld-wide form of amulet (see last paragraph 
of this art. for illustrations). Another article in 
Isaiah’s list is the sahitrCn (v.*®), literally ‘little 
moon,’ Vulg. lunula, EV ‘crescent.’ Golden 
crescents, which derived their potency as ‘ defensa- 
tives’ from their association with the moon-god, 
were not only worn by the Midianite chiefs in the 
days of Gideon for protection in battle, but were 
hung, as amulets, about the necks of their camels 
(Jg 8-*‘ **). Numerous specimens of such crescent 
ornaments have been foimd in the recent exca- 
vations. 

Again, in ‘the stone of grace’ (Pr 17* AVm), or 
rather ‘ stone of favour,’ we may recognize a stone 
worn as a charm to procure favour or good luck 
for the wearer. Tlie universal belief in red coral 
as an amulet is (lerhaps sufficient justification for 
finding a reference thereto in La 4’ (EVm). Foi 
the view that the obscure word rendered ‘ pillows ’ 
in Ezk 13’*- ” should rather be rendered ‘ charms 
or ‘ amulets,’ see W. E. Smith, JPh xiiL 286. 
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Passing to the deutero-canonical writings, we 
find a striking instance of the use of amnlets as 
protection agamst the risks of battle in the story 
of certain soldiers of Judas Maccabseus, who lost 
their lives in an engagement, and were afterwards 
found to have worn under their garments ‘conse- 
crated tokens {Upti/j-ara) of the idols of Jamnia, 
which the law forbids the Jews to have aught 
to do 'with ; and it became clear to all that it was 
for this cause that they had fallen ' (2 Mac 12** 
BV). These lepiii/Mra were probably small images 
of the heathen deities. An earlier parallel to this 
practice is found in 2 S 6’*, which tells of the 
Philistines bringing ‘their images’ (d^abhShem, 
read; ‘their gods’ ilohiheml, according to the 
original text preserved in 1 Ch 14“) with them as 
charms to the field of battle. In Ben Sira’s day 
(c. 180 B.C.) it was a common practice to wear 
amnlets on the ivrist, as appears from the figurative 
language of the original Heb. text of Sir 36’ (EV 
33’) : ‘ A sensible man understands the Word, and 
the Law is for him an amulet (0iepheth), a band 
npon the hand ’ (so Smend). 

2. In addition to the direct 'witness of the 
passages cited in the foregoing section, another 

S 'tant line of indirect evidence for the popular 
in the efficacy of charms and amulets among 
the Hebrews is to be found in the le^lation 
regarding the three great ‘signs’ of Judaism, the 
phylacteries (Ex 13®- **, Dt 6’ 11“), the mlzuza, or 
doorpost symbol (Dt 6® 11®*), and the fringes or 
tassels at tne four comers of the upper garment 
(Nn 16’®'^-, Dt 22'®). This is not the place to 
discuss the origin and nature of these ‘ signs ’ (see 
the relative artt. in BOB) ; it must here suffice to 
say that modem scholars, reasoning from the exist- 
ence of similar practices among the neighbouring 
peoples of Egypt and Syria, and from the analogy 
of similar adaptations in other relirions, including 
Christianity, are inclined to ex^ain the place 
of the ‘signs’ among the sacred laws or the 
Hebrews as due to the desire of the Hebrew legis- 
lators to find a place within the national religion 
for certain immemorial and deeply-rooted religious 
customs of heathen origin ana associations. To 
enable this to be done, the customs in question 
were infused 'with a new significance and a 
worthier motive consistent 'uitn the religion of 
Jahweh. Indeed, as regards the first of these 
signs, the word of the original (t6taph6th), which 
our EW render by ‘frontlets,’ can mean only 
‘ jewels,’ or, more probably, ‘ amulets ’ (see Sir 36’ 
cited above), worn upon the forehead (‘between 
thine eyes’) and the wrist (‘upon thy hand’). 
Similarly the NT name for the sign in question, 
ipvXaKT^pia, i.e. ‘ amulets,’ shows that the wearing of 
strips of leather or parchment inscribed with words 
of special potency as charms must have been on 
old and familiar custom. 

The antiquity of the ‘ phylactery ’ is proved by 
the recent discovery of small tablets, which the 
Minseans were wont to wear, inscribed with the 
words ‘Wadd“ Ah™,’ i.e. ‘"Wadd (the national 
deity of the Minmans) is father’; see Nielsen, 
AUarah. Mondreligion, Strassburg, 1904, p. 192, 
with illustrations. 

Further, the practice of inscribing doorposts and 
lintels with sacred names and texts in order to 
guard against the entrance of evil spirits is attested 
for many countries, and particularly for Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, ed. Birch, i. 361 r. ; 
Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, 1896, p. 68 tf.). 
Later evidence of the special virtue popularly 
ascribed to both these ‘ signs ’ is afforded by the 
Targum on Ca 8’, which the paraphrastic tranriator 
interprets as signifying that the phylacteries and 
the mSziizd have power to prevent evil spirits from 
doing any manner of harm. 


With regard, finally, to the third of the signs in 
q^nestion, the tassels (Heb, fifith), the representa- 
tions of Sj^ians and other Asiatics on the monu- 
ments of Egypt (see Wilkinson, op. cit. i., coloured 
plate ii. b), show that these ornaments were a 
feature of the dress of Israel’s neighbours from an 
early period. Their position at the corners of the 
upper garment was doubtless due to superstitious 
ideas regarding comers, which have left their 
traces in other provisions of the Hebrew legislation ; 
in short, the tassels were originally charms. That 
healing virtue was ascribed to them in NT times 
is seen from the incidents recorded in Mt 9“, Mk 
6**. Here may be mentioned the bells imon the 
skirts of the lugh priest’s robe of office (Ex 28”'- 
39“*-), now usumly explained as ‘a survival, like 
the gargoyles in our churches, of the primitive 
practice or the employment of charms to frighten 
aw^ demons and evil spirits ’ (McNeile, The Book 
of Exodus, 1908, p. 185). The custom referred to 
in Zee 14®* of hanging belle on the foreheads and 
necks of horses also belongs to the same circle of 
ideas. Numerous small bronze bells, such as are 
here mentioned, have been found at Gezer in 
strata knoivn, on other grounds, to be post-exilic 
{PEFSt, 1904, p. 353, illust. plate iv. nos. 4, 6). 

3. A flood of fresh light has been thro'\vn upon 
the great popularity of amulets in Canaan at all 
periods, even in the pre-historic, by the excavations 
of the last twenty years. Every site excavated 
has yielded its quota to the list of amulets worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. One of 
tne oldest yet discovered comes from Gezer, in the 
! shape of the ' metacarpal bone of a kid,’ perforated 
I with two holes for suspension, which was found in 
' the cremation cave of the Neolithic inhabitants 
(PEFSt, 1902, pp. 343, 348, illust. 360). In the 
folloiving Canaanite period black slate was a 
favourite material for amulets. In shape these 
were ‘either oval, rectangular, or sinker-shaped, 
generally flat, and always perforated for sus- 
pension ’(ib. 343, -with illust.). In this department 
of the ancient life of Canaan the predominance of 
Egyptian influence is very marked, especially, m 
we might expect, in Southern Palestine. Thus in 
addition to tlie countless scarabs in every variety 
of material, hundreds of amulets were found of an 
exclusively Egyptian type, such as the ‘^e ot 
Horus,’ images of Osiris, and, in particular, of ‘ the 
bandy-legged Bes ’ (Erman, Egyp. Religion, Eng. 
tr., 1907, p. 76). The latter was regarded both as 
a talisman against serpents and other harmful 
creatures, and as a tutelary guardian of the home. 
While such purely Egyptian amulets as the figures 
of Ptah and the so-called ‘ dad ’ column, the 
symbol of Osiris (see PEFSt, 1903, p. 212, plate ii. 
28), were probably imported, the greater number 
were doubtless of native manufacture. Thus a 
mould for the making of Bes amulets was found 
at Gezer (ib. p. 214). For illustrations of these 
figures of Bes, see Bliss, A Mound of Many CittM, 
1894, p. 40 (with a ring attached to the head) ; 
Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in S. Palestine, 
1902, plate Ixxxiii. f. ; SeUin, TellTa'annek, 1904-6, 
figs. 99, 124. 

Under the head of amulets the present 'wnter 
would include both the plaques of Asntart (Astarte), 
the goddess of fecundity, and the small figures, m 
the round, of the same deity, which have been 
found in such numbers at all the sites. They 
appear to be too small to have been used as proper 
objects even of domestic worship. Such images, 
however, help us to understand tne nature of the 
‘ strange gods ’ favoured by J acob’s household (see 
above). , 

The excavations further show that from tne 
earliest times, shells of all kinds were reputed to 
possess prophylactic virtue. Even at the present 
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day in Northern Arabia ‘ almost every woman, 
every child, every mare and she-camel wear ehells 
round the neck, for these protect from the evil 
eye’ (MnsU, Arabia Petrma, 1908, iii. 314). This 
venerable and universal superstition no doubt had 
a place among the popular beliefs even in Bible 
times, as it certainly had in the later Talmudic 
period (Hamburger, ii., art. ‘BSser Blick’). For 
every death due to natural causes, it was believed 
that there were ninety and nine caused by the evil 
eye. The desire to be safeguarded against its 
baneful influence explains the vast numbers of 
heads of various materials and colours found in the 
excavations. Blue was evidently a favourite 
colour then as now ; in Palestine, at least, flat, 
circular heads, blue with white in the centre, are 
to-day the favourite amulet, especially for the 
protection of animals. 

This recalls an artistic silver amulet, found at 
(3ezer, in the shape of a pill-box, covered in part 
with a deep blue enamel with a white spot in the 
centre. It was filled with white earth — small bags 
with earth from some sacred spot, such as a weirs 
tomb, is a favourite present-day amulet— and fitted 1 
with a loop for suspension (PEFSt, 1903, p. 303 f. ^ 
with illust.). With this pendant may be associated 
another of yellow glass, whose former use as a 
charm is placed beyond question by the Greek 
inscription which it bears in reversed letters : evrvxios 
^opoOvTi, ‘with good luck to the wearer’ (ib. 
1904, p. 354 with illust. — ^^vhere see for other 
amulets, including a tiny fish [a symbol of 
fertility ?] in ebony, plate iv. no. 13, said to be of 
Maocabcean date). 

Serpents have in all ages been reckoned as 
powerful charms — a fact which justifies our placing 
here the miniature bronze serpent found at Gezer 
(illust. ib. 1903, p. 222). It can scarcely he 
separated from similar bronze models of serpents 
found by Glaser in Southern Arabia, with a hole 
through the head for a cord by which they were 
hung about the wearer’s neck (Nielsen, op. cit, 
p. 190, with illust.). 

LmRATORE.— This has been given in the article. 

A. K. S. Kenkedv. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Indian).— In no 
region of the world, except perhaps W. Africa, is 
the use of various protectives against malignant 
spirit influence more common than among the 
natives of India. These races are constantly beset 
by the fear of danger from spirits of various kinds 
and from the evil eye, and to these agencies they 
attribute most of the diseases and other misfortunes 
to which they are exposed. Their strong faith in 
the efficacy of ritualistic cultus leads them to 
adopt various magical and semi-magical devices 
which they believe capable not only of securing 
protection, but of being used offensively to destroy 
an enemy. An examination of the various forms 
of domestic ritual, those practised at marriage, 
conception, birth, puberty, initiation, and death, 
shows that they largely consist of a series of 
charms and other magical devices intended to 
protect bride and bridegroom, mother and child, 
youth and maiden, and the mourners for the dead 
(see Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1858, p. 76 ff. ; 
Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 357 ft’. ; BG ix. pt. i. 31 ffi, pt. ii. 227 S'. ; Pad- 
field, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 94 fT. ; 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Custoins^, Oxford, 
1906, p. 212 ft’.). 

The word ‘charm’ (Lat. carmen) primarily 
denotes ‘ the chanting or recitation of a verse 
suOTosed to possess magic power or occult influence’ 
{OED, s.v.) ; in other words, what is commonly 
called a spell. In its secondary significance it 
includes material things credited with magical 
properties, worn on, or in close connexion with, the 


person whom it is designed to protect ; and in 
popular acceptance it is extended to various 
magical devices intended to efi'ect the same object. 
Besides being protective, charms may be offensive, 
devised, as those used in the Tantrik school, to 
injure or destroy an enemy. The ‘ amulet ’ belongs 
to a sub-class of the physical charm. It is usually 
defensive, and is worn about the person protected, 
in a case which is generally made of some metal. 
In order of date it is probably later than either the 
spell or the physical charm. 

The word ‘ charm ’ has thus a very wide conno- 
tation, and it is difficult to arrange in orderly 
sequence the numerous devices of this kind used 
by the races of India. In general they are all 
based on the principles of Animism current among 
all classes of the population. The charms used in 
the official ritual of BrShmanism do not, in prin- 
ciple, differ from those employed by the non- Aryan 
races or by foreign immigrants, like the Muham- 
madans or the Parsis. They are common to 
believers in all the existing religions — Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Isl5m, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism — 
and many have been retained by native Christian 
converts. In this article the tribal and religious 
variances will be defined so far as it is possible to 
do so ; but distinctions of race and religion do not, 
in themselves, furnish a basis for classification. 

I. The spell or spoken charm. — The general 
name for these spells is mantra — a term which in 
the Vedic age was applied to hymns and prayers 
addressed to the gods, though at a later time it 
came to acquire a magical meaning. But, as the 
Vedas are comparatively late in the development 
of Indian religions, this may not represent the 
actual course of evolution, which was probably in 
the reverse direction, that is to say, from spell to 
prayer (see R. R. Marett, FL xv. 132 ff. ; Jevons, 
Introd. to the Study of Comparative Religion, 
London, 1908, p. 151 ff.). In the later use of the 
word the mantra is all-powerful. ‘The universe 
is under the power of the gods ; the gods are under 
the power of mantrams ; the mantrams are under 
the power of the Brahmins ; therefore the Brah- 
mins are our gods’ (Dubois, qp. cit. 139). In a 
similar class are the bh'a, or ‘ seed,’ the mystical 
letter or syllable whicTi forms the essence of the 
mantra', and the dharani, which is the term 
applied to spells in Buddhist literature (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 146 f.). 
Mantras are of various kinds, the greatest being 
the gayatri, or invocation of the sun-god Sfivitn 
(Rigveda, III. Ixii. 10) — the most universal of all 
Vedic prayers or invocations (Jlonier-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 19). 
The Tfintrik mantras originating in the corrupt 
Sakta cultus fall into a different class. Mantras 
accompany every Hindu religious rite, and form a 
necessary part of every domestic ceremony. They 
assume many varied forms, being sometimes an 
adjuration to the deity in whom the suppliant 
believes, or who is supposed to be competent to 
secure the desired result ; sometimes the appeal is 
made to some hero_ or deified saint ; or it is 
addressed to the spirit producing disease or other 
calamity whom the worshipper desires to scare or 
prevent from doing further mischief.* 

Similar spells are used by Muliammadans, of 
which the most potent is the Bismillah (g.v.), 
which is used before meals, at the putting on of 
new clothes, at the commencement of books, and 
when any new business is undertaken. In an 

1 The mantras used in the domestio rites are given by 
Colebrooke, op. cit, 7011.; Thurston, ethnographic Notes in 
S. India, Jlndras, 1906, n. 259; L, K. Anantha Krishna Iver, 
The Cochin I'riOes and Castes, Madras, 1900, i. 16311.; for 'the 
Tantrik mantras, see Monier-Williams, op. ciL 197 ff. ; for those 
! used by the Hiniilayan Buddhists, Waddell, op. cit. ItlS... 
i 2H, 217. 
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abbreviated form, omitting the attribntea of mercy 
ascribed to the Creator, it is used at the slaughter 
of animals and at the opening of a battle, with 
the object of averting blood-guilt. 

2 . Substances out of vtrhich charms are prepared, 
and other substances and devices used for similar 
purposes. — The list of substances out of which 
charms are prepared is extensive, and here only a 
selection, for purpose of illustration, can be given. 

(a) Variozis natural substances. — To this class 
belong the branches, leaves, fruits, flowers, etc., of 
various sacred trees and plants. Such are the fig, 
mango, tulasi, or sacred basil, the hel {JE^e 
marmelos), the bamboo, and many others. Thus, 
special trees are selected to form the pavilion in 
which the marriage rite is performed ; leaves and 
flowers are hung round the necks of the bride and 
bridegroom, or on the mother during the pregnancy 
rites, or are placed in the room in which the 
marriage is consummated, or in that in which the 
child is expected to be bom. At the marriage of 
Rajputs and some other tribes a coco-nut is sent to 
the uride as a fertility charm. Various kinds of 
grain are used in the same way. Rice, wheat, or 
barley is scattered over bride and bridegroom, and 
used in many other family rites. A confound of 
various kinds of grain is specially efficacious: 
women in N. India, in order to avoid the attack of 
demons, put under their pillows seven kinds of 
grain ; each of these, by a later development, is 
supposed to represent one of the seven sisters of 
the malignant Mother-goddess {NINQ iv. 160 ; 
and, for the belief in the efficiency of various kinds 
of grain, see BG ix. pt, i. 389 ff. ; Campbell, Notes 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 
1885, pp. 94, 456). Mustard seed is often used m 
this way. In N. India demons are believed to fly 
before the stench of salt and mustard burnt in a 
fire of the wood of the sacred ntm tree [Melia 
azadirachta) ; the ghost of the dead clinmng to 
the Nayar mourners in Malabar is repelled by 
rubbing them with oil in which the seeds of 
sesamum have been mixed (NINQ iv. 197 ; Bull. 
Madras Museum, iii. 351). 

(5) Substances derived from animals. — These are 
believed to confer upon the wearers the courage, 
amlity, cleverness, etc., of the creatures from 
■which they have been taken. Among these may 
be mentioned the claws, teeth, fat, milk, rudi- 
mentary clavicles, and skin of the tiger or leopard 
(Dubois, op. cit. 112, 183 ; NINQ v. 200 ; Camp- 
bell, op. c%t. 280; Thurston,^, cit. 265), At the 
coronation of an ancient Hindil Raja he was 
sprinkled with the water of holy rivers mixed ■with 
the essence of holy plants, and he stepped on a 
tiger skin (for details, see art. Abhiseka). The 
five products (pahchagavya) of the sacred cow — 
milk, curds, butter, urine, dung — and the extract 
(gauloelian) prepared from her urine are used in 
charms and various rites (Dubois, op. cit. 43, 162 f.). 
The Nambutiri Brahman youth in Malabar wears 
a strip of the skin of the yak attached to his sacred 
thread (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 41). The skin 
of the black buck (Antilope cervicapra), the sacred 
animal of the Aryans, forms the seat of the 
ascetic, and, when a man dying abroad is cremated 
in effigy, the leaf figure representing him is bound 
with a strip of the hide ((Jolebrooke, op. cit. 99). 
Hair from the tail of the elephant, the pearl 
[kuhjaramani, gajamuktd) said to be found in its 
forehead, and another extracted from the brain or 
stomach, possess protective qualities and are used 
in charms (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 221 ; NINQ 
iii. 53 ; Crooke, PE ii. 240 ; Waddell, op. cit. 208) ; 
bracelets of ivory are protectives for married 
women (Campbell, Notes, 20 ; BG ix. pt. i, 376). 
The horn of the rhinoceros detects poison and cures 
epilepsy (Sh'way Yoe, The Burman, 1896, ii. 325; 


Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia, 
London, 1698, p. 288), The hair of the bear and 
the gall-bladder, worn by children, ward off diseases 
(Thurston, op. cit. 266; NINQ v, 180). In the 
Pan jab the horn said to be found in the head of the 
leader of a pack of jackals saves the wearer from 
being scolded, and in Madras realizes desires and 
secures jewellery from robbers (Blanford, Mam- 
malia of India, London, 1891, p, 142; PNQ i. 89; 
Thurston, op. cit. 269 f.); its flesh cures asthma, 
and the head of a hymna, buried in the stall, 
prevents cattle disease (Thurston, op. cit. 276 f.). 
The eye of the loris (Loris gracilis) is used in 
necromancy, and the small musk-rat, worn on the 
person, renders a man in'vulnerable to sword-cuts 
and musket-balls (ib. 270, 274). The custom of 
hanging the skulls of animals over the house-door 
and at the entrance of the ■village as a charm is 
common to many hill-tribes (Gurdon, The Khasis, 
London, 1907, p. 35 ; Thurston, op. cit, 271 ; Wad- 
dell, op. cit. 484 n.). 

Some birds possess similar virtues. The flesh of 
the species buceros, if hung up in the house, is 
believed to bring prosperity, and the bones attached 
to the wrists of children repel evil rairits (Hislop, 
Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes, Nagpur, 
1866, p. 6). Chicken bones are worn in the same 
way by the Was of Upper Burma (Gazetteer, i. pt 
i, 605). The fat of the peacock, which moves 
gracefully, is, on the principles of mimetic magic, 
a cure for stiff joints ; and smoking a feather in a 
pipe keeps off snakes (Thurston, op. cit. 275; NINQ 
1 . 16). The habit of wearing feathers, common 
among the forest tribes, is probably due more to a 
desire for protection than for ornament (Lew’in, Wild 
Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, pp. 284, 309; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 461 ). The wear- 
ing of boar tusks in the head-dress, as among the 
Aborsand Nagas of Assam (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, plates xiii., xyi), 
has been assumed by Ridgeway to be the ori^ 
of the Turkish crescent (Man, ■vii. 144, cf. JAl 
xxxviii. 241 ff.) ; but the moon seems to be some- 
times used in charms, as when crescents of gold, 
with the points turned upwards, are w’om as pro- 
tectives by children in S. India, or when Madhava 
Brahmans in the Deccan make an image of the 
crescent moon on the marriage altar (Thurston, qp. 
cit. 263 f. ; BG xxii. 79; cf. T 3 dor, JAI xix. 64 f.; 
Elwortliy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 181 ff.). 

Reptiles also are used in charms. Alligator 
flesh, particularly the testicles, is in repute as a 
restorative. A man in S. India who has been 
stung by a scorpion sits ■with an iron bar In his 
mouth, and applies chopped lizard flesh to the 
puncture ; an equally effective remedy is the 
excrement of a lizard fed on scorpions (Thurston, 
op. cit. 274). In the BahSwalpur State the sand- 
lion is known as chor, and is hung round the 
neck of a child suffering from a fever called by 
the same name ; another insect hung round the 
child’s neck cures con^vulsions (Malik Muhammad 
Din. The Bahdwalpur State, Lahore, 1908, pp. 12, 
187). . „ 

(c) Stones. — Perforated stones are specially 
valued as protectives. An ancient perforated 
stone implement was found hung round the neck 
as a cure for goitre in the Central Provinces (E. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk Tales, London, 1909, p. 75 ; 
cf. Crooke, PR ii. 19, 164; JAI xyii. 185f.)- 
This, combined with the idea of fertility, is the 
probable explanation of the use of the peters 
■wheel and the household grindstone at 
■u'eddings as a charm (Campbell, op. cit. 164, 335). 
In the ortliodox Brahman ritual the_ bride 
upon a stone with her right foot, ■u’hile the bnde- 
groom says : ‘ Ascend this stone ; distress my foe ; 
be firm like this stone. ’ Similar rites are performed 
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at the present day among the higher castes in 
N. India, as well as among the forest tribes (Cole- 
hrooke, op. cit. 135 ; Dalton, op. cit. 194, 234, 252). 
In the same way old flint implements are valued. 
They are stored at Saiva shrines, where they 
represent the lihgam, and in S. India at the 
temples of VighneSvara the elephant-god, who 
averts evil ; the Burmese use them for medicinal 
purposes, powdered celt being considered a cure for 
pain in the stomach and for inflamed eyes {Thur- 
ston, op. cit. 351 ; Crooke, Pit ii. 12, 164 ; cf. W. 
Johnson, Folk Memory, Oxford, 1908, p. 121 ff.). 

(<f) Precious stones. — The same feelmg attaches 
to many precious stones. They are most valued 
in special combinations. The collection of nine 
{navagraha) — ruby, pearl, coral, emerald, topaz, 
diamond, sapphire, amethyst, and cat’s eye — and 
of five — gold, amethyst, diamond, emerald, pearl 
{pancharatna) — are most efiScacious.- Jade, pos- 
sibly under Chinese influence, is used as a charm, 
especially in the Burmo-Tihetan region ; it diverts 
li^tning and cures heart palpitation ; when thrown 
into water it brings snow, mist, and rain ; and, if 
poison be poured into a cup made of it, the cup 
cracks (Gray, China, London, 1878, ii. 356; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ed. W. Smith, 1854, iv. 196 n. ; 
NINQ iv. 198). If a man hathes while wearing a 
turquoise, it is believed in N. India that the water 
which touches) it protects him from boils and 
snakes ; it is inserted as a charm in the forehead 
of images of Buddha, and, if large enough, it is 
enCTaved with a formula or the figure of a dragon 
{NJNQ iU. 53 ; Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries^, 
London, 1906, p. 349). Coral wards off the evil 
influence of the sun, and purifies mourners from 
the death tabu (Campbell, op. cit. 69 ; Colehrooke, 
op. cit. 101). Similar protective powers are attri- 
buted to other precious stones (Campbell, op. cit. 
119 flf. ; Crooke, PR ii. 17 ff.). 

(e) Beads. — The protective value of heads depends 
partly upon the substances of which they are 
composed, partly on the fact that they are per- 
forated, and thus exposed to the entry of spirits. 
Those worn by Saivas are made of the ‘Budra- 
eyed’ {rudrSksa), the berry of the plant Elceocarpvs 
ganitrus ; those of the Vaisnavas of the wood of 
the sacred basil [tulasi), hotli bringing the wearer 
into communion with, and under the protection of, 
the deity. The shell of the cowrie (Cypraea moneta) 
is similarly hung on the necks of women, children, 
and cattle, and it is supposed to crack when the 
evil eye falls upon it (Campbell, op. cit. 126 ff. ; 
Crooke, op.^ cit. li. 17). The blowing of the conch 
shell {Turbinella rapa) scares evil spirits from the 
temple-offerings, from the married pair, and from 
the corpse (Campbell, op. cit. 126). When the 
coils of the shell are turned to the right {dakfina- 
varta), it is specially valued (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 223). 

(/) Metals. — i. Iron. — ^The demons and evil 
spirits of India come down from the Age of Stone, 
and for this reason they dread the influence of 
metals. Iron is specially valued as a protective 
(cf. Johnson, op. cit. 169 ff.). When a child is 
still-bom, the Burmese place iron beside the corpse, 
with the invocation : ‘ Never more return into thy 
mother’s womb till this metal becomes ns soft as 
down’ (Shway Yoe, op. cit. i. 3). The Vadvals of 
Thfina, in order to guard against the spirit which 
attacks the child on the sixth day after birth (an 
unconscious recognition of the danger from infantile 
lockjaw, caused by neglect of sanitary precautions), 
place an iron knife or scythe on the mother’s cot, 
and an iron bickem at the door of the lying-in 
room — a custom which also prevails in the Panjah 
(Campbell, op. cit. 387 ; hialik Muhammad Din, 
op. cit. 98). An iron bracelet is worn by all Hindu 
married women, those of high rank enclosing it in 


gold (Rajendralala Mitra, The Indo Aryans, 
London, 1881, i. 233, 279 ; Risley, qp. cit. i. 632, 
633, ii. 41). In the form of the sword it has special 
power. When a birth occurs among the Kachins 
of Upper Burma, guns are fired, knives {dhd) and 
torches are brandished over the mother, and old 
rags and chillies are burnt to scare demons by the 
stench {Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 399). The Muham- 
madans of N. India wave a knife over a sufferer 
from cramp, with the invocation ; ‘ I salute God I 
The knife is of steel I The arrow is sharp I May 
the cramp cease through thejpower of Muhammad, 
the brave one ! ’ {NINQ v. 35). On the Irrawaddy 
river in Burma iron pyrites are valued as a charm 
against alligators (Yme, Mission to Ava, London, 
1858, p. 198). A curious belief in the sanctity of 
iron appears among the Dorns {q.v.), a criminal 
tribe of N. India. They inherit from the Stone 
Age the belief that it is unlawful to commit a 
burglary with an iron tool; any one disobeying 
this rule is expelled from the community, and it is 
believed that the eyes of the offender iviU start 
from his head {NINQ v. 63). 

ii. Copper. — Copper is a sacred metal with 
Hindus, and many of the sacrificial utensils are 
made of it. In the Paniab a couple of copper 
rings or ear-rings scare tlie spirit which brings 
sciatica {PNQ iv. 149). The Lihgayats of Dharwar, 
with the same intention, place over the corpse 
twenty-one small pieces of copper, on which sacred 
formulffi have been engraved {BG xxii. 116 ; cf. 
European superstitions regarding the use of bronze 
[Johnson, op. cit. 120]). 

iii. Jewellery. — The same beliefs extend to preci- 

ous metals in the form of jewellery, the use of 
which was in India prophylactic before it came to 
be ornamental. This is shown by the fact that 
jewels are used to guard the orifices and other 
parts of the body most exposed to the entry of 
spirits— the ears, nose, temples, neck, hands, feet, 
waist, and the pudenda. Further, among the 
forest-tribes, ornaments take the shape of the 
leaves, flowers, fruits, or berries of the sacred trees 
which were originally used for the purpose of pro- 
tection ; and to these are added the bones, teeth, 
or horns of animals, the virtues of which are thus 
communicated to the wearer (Campbell, op. cit. 
20 ff.). The ring, in particular, is supposed to 
possess special power. In the folk-tales we find 
that a charmed ring, placed on the ground in a 
clean square, and sprinkled with butter-milk, 
secures the attainment of any wish (Temple-Steel, 
Wideawake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p._ 199). In 
Burma, Kachin women wear, as protectives, on the 
front of the hair a silver crescent held up behind 
by cowrie shells, and on the upper part of the ear 
a silver circlet with a cock’s feather {Gazetteer, L 
pt. i. 395). A ring of the kuia or darbha grass 
(Poa cynosuroides) is worn on the fourth finger by 
Hindus during sacred rites, and is known as ‘ the 
purifier’ {pavitra), that is to say, the protector 
from evil influences (Dubois, op. cit. 160 f.). That 
worn by the Nambutiri Brahmans of hlalahar is 
usually of gold in the_ shape of the figure 8 ; it must 
he worn during certain rites, and those who do not 
possess a gold ring make one of the darbha grass 
for each solemnity {Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 41), 
All Hindus and many Muhammadans wear at 
marriage a crown of precious metals or tinsel as a 
protective. . 

iv. Coins. — Coins are used as protectives partly 
on account of the metal out of which they are 
made, and partly because Hindu coins are engraved 
with the figures and symbols of deities, Muham- 
madan with sacred texts. But it is only those of 
the older dynasties, not those of British mints, 
which are v^ued. In Nepal, the local rupee, 
covered with Saiva emblems, is shown to a woman 
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when her delivery is protracted, and in N. India 
the coin of the Emperor Akhar, known as that of 
the ‘ four friends ’ {chary&ri), because it is engraved 
with the names of the four successors of the Prophet 
— Ahu Bakr, ’ Umar, ’Usman, and' Ali — is used in the 
same way (Crooke, PB i. 116). The Defiant Brah- 
mans of Dhanvar, when child-birth is delayed, 
dose the woman with water in which old gold coins 
have been placed [BG xxii. 74). In Malabar, 
Nambfitiri Brahman boys wear amulets containing 
the chakram coin, of which 28 make one rupee, 
and Venetian sequins are also worn to bring good 
luck (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 42, 41, 196). In 
Gujarat, children of the Kayasth caste are made 
to lick a little rice and milk from a rup^ee as a 
prosperity charm (BG ix. pt. i. 61). Coins of 
Queen Victoria were valued by Himalayan Buddh- 
ists, because the image was supposed to repre- 
sent the mild goddess known as tlie Great Queen ; 
but they refused to accept those of King Edward 
ni., wliich they believed to represent the head of 
the Lama (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries'^, 
354). 

(g) Salt. — Salt, probably on account of its pre- 
servative qualities, is often used in charms. The 
Bautias of Bengal repel the evil eye by waving 
mustard seed and salt round the patient (Risley, 
op. cit. ii. 209). In Gujarat it is deemed specially 
lucky to buy salt on New Year’s Day ; to be freed 
from the death throes a dying person makes a gift 
of salt to a BrMiman ; on the great spirit day in 
October, Hindu Avomen make marks Avith salt at 
the cross-roads (BG Be- Pt. i. 349). Salt is part of 
one of the elaborate Toda charms (Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 263 f.). 

(h) Colours. — Special colours are prescribed in 
many charms. Yellow, red, and black are ob- 
noxious to evil spirits. The belief in the virtue of 
yellow is one of the reasons why both Hindus and 
Muhammadans smear the bride and brideOToom 
Avith turmeric. The same explanation probably 
accounts for the use of the substance knoAvn os 
‘ milkmaids’ sandalAvood ’ (gopichandana) for mark- 
ing the forehead. Vermilion is used to mark the 
forehead, and is also applied as a protective to new 
clothes. The virtues of black are illustrated by 
tbe almost universal custom of smearing the eye- 
lids of Avomen and children AAuth lampblack, partly 
because spirits detest black, and partly ns a dis- 
guise agamst the eAul eye (Campbml, op. cit. 63 ff., 
458). 

(i) Strings, threads, knots. — These are used as 
charms to produce imion, and also to bar the entry 
of hostile spirits. All castes knot the clothes of 
the bride and bridegroom as a marriage charm. 
In a marriage in S. India an important part of the 
rite is the tying of the ‘ lucky thread ’ (mahgala~ 
sutram), a saffron-coloured thread or cord attached 
to a small gold ornament, fastened round the neck 
and hanging doAvn in front, like a locket. It is 
worn, like the European wedding - rin^, by all 
married Avomen, who never part Avith it during 
life ; it is cut at the death of the husband, and ite 
absence is a sign of widoAvhood (Padfield, op. cit, 
126 f., 239). Analogous to this is the rite of tying 
the tall, which, as its name imports, was originally 
a leaf of the palmyra palm_(Skr. tala) (Dubois, op. 
cit, 224; Thurston, op, cit. 121 ff.). Among the 
Todas its place is taken by the ‘bow and arrow 
touching’ (pursutpimi), represented by a blade of 
sacred grass and the tAvig of the shrub Smhora 
glauca (Bull. Madras Museum, ii. 169; Rivers, 
The Todas, 319 ff.). The tying of the marriage 
Avristlet (kahkana), Avhich often consists of blades 
of kuta grass, is common in most parts of the 
country (Dubois, op. cit. 222 ; Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 62 ; BG ix. pt. L 45). Another form 
of this sacred thread is the BrShmanical cord 


(jyajhopamta), Avith Avhich the high-caste youth is 
invested at the rite of initiation (upanayana) 
(Dubois, op. cit. 160 ff. ; BG ix. pt. i. 36 If.). It is 
fastened Avith the special ‘ Brahma knot ’ (brahma- 
granthi). In another form of the rite in S. In^a 
the thread is reinforced Avith a strip of the hide of 
the male deer ; or a long strip of it is worn as a 
sash (Padfield, op. cit. 77). During the rite of 
initiation a safl'ron-coloured thread is tied to the 
Avrist of the neophyte (Dubois, op. cit. 165). 

Another charm of the same class is the rdkhi 
(Skr, rakshika, root raskh, ‘ to guard ’). It is tied 
by Avomen or by Brahmans on the AiTists of men at 
the Salono or Rakshabandhan feast held on the 
full moon of the month Sravana (July-August). 
It is closely connected Avith the Bralimanical cord, 
a neAV cord being annually assumed on the same 
date at Avhich the rakhi is tied (Padfield, op. cit. 
78 ; Crooke, PB ii. 293). This is one of the symbols 
Avhich mark brotherhood (see art. BROTHERHOOr 
[artificial], vol. ii. p. 862’’). A similar rite among 
Muhammadans is the ‘year knot’ (salgirah), a 
string tied on the Avrist of a child on its first birth- 
day, Avhich is replaced each succeeding anniversary 
(Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras, 1863, p. 26; 
Blocliinann, Ain-i-Akbari, Calcutta, 1873, i. 267). 

Similar uses of threads and knots as charms are 
numerous. Barren Avomen, in the hope of obtain- 
ing offspring, tie knots of coloured thread on the 
marble tracery of the Saint’s tomb at Fatehpur- 
Sikri (g.v.). The Burmese wear coloured string 
Avristlets as a protection against cholera (Shww 
Yoe, (m. cit. ii. 108). The Kami Avoman in E. 
Bengal, Avhen she names her child, ties seven 
threads round its Avrist, saying, ‘ Be fortunate, be 
brave, be healthy’ (Leuun, frild Bases of S.E. 
India, London, 1870, p. 229). Among the Mrfls of 
the same region, everyone attending a wedding has 
a thread tied round his Avrist by the oldest woman 
of the bride’s family ; this must remain on the AViist 
until it decays ana falls off (ib. 234). The Grand 
LSma ties knots of silk round the necks of bis 
votaries (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 321). If a 
Mala child in Madras grinds its teeth in sleep, a 
piece of broken pot is brought from a graveyard, 
fumigated Avith incense, and tied round the cnOd’s 
neck Avith a string rubbed Avith turmeric, or with 
a piece of gut (Thurston, op. cit. 265). 

(j) Fire and light. — Lights scare evil spirits. 
Among the Kachins of Upper Burma torches are 
Avaved over a woman after her deliveiy (Gazetteer, 
i. pt. i. 399). The N&yars of Malabar place li^ts, 
over which rice is sprinkled, in the room in AAmich 
the marriage is consummated (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 234 ; of. Dubois, op. dt. 227). 
Among the Savaras of Bengal the bridesmaids 
warm the tips of their fingers at a lamp, and rub 
the cheeks of the bridegroom (Risley, dt. u. 
243). The Muhammadan Khojas of Gujarat place 
a fonr-Avioked lamp near a young child, Avhile the 
friends scatter rice (BG ix. pt. ii. 45). In Bombay 
the lamp is extinguished on the tenth day, and 
again filled Avith butter and sugar, as a mimetic 
charm to induce the light to come again and brag 
another baby (PNQ iv. 6). The folk-tales often 
refer to jewel-lamps guarding young chilmen 
(Somadeva, KathOsaritsagara [tr. TaAvney, Cal- 
cutta, 1880], i. 189, 246, 305). The Srigaud BrSh- 
mans of Gujarat at marriage wear conical hats 
made of leaves of the sacreff tree Buteafronmsa, 
and on the hat is placed a lighted lamp (BG ix. 
pt. i. 19 ; and cf. ib. 272). 

Fire is commonly used for the same purpose. 
The fires lit at the Holi spring-festival are intraded 
as a purgation of eA'il spirits, or as a mimetic charm 
to produce sunshine. Touching fire is one of tUe 
methods by which mourners are freed from the 
ghost which clings to them. When an Arer woman 
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of K&narshas an illegitimate child, the priest lights 
a lamp, plucks a hair from the -woman’s head, 
thro-ws it into the fire, and announces that mother 
and child are free from tabu {BG xv, pt. i. 216). The 
rite of fire--walking practised in many parts of the 
country appears to he intended as a means of purg- 
ing evil spirits ; and the fire lighted by all castes in 
the delivery-room seems to have the same object. 
Such use of fire is naturally common among the 
Zoroastrian fire--worshipper8 (Shea-Troyer, The 
Dabistdn, Paris, 1843, i. 317). 

(k) Shouting, gun-firing, etc. — Noise is a charm 
against evil spirits. When epidemic disease appears 
in Burma, ‘the -whole population break out into 
yells, and make as muM noise as they can, -with 
the -view of scaring a-way the evil spirit who has 
brought the disease’ (Shway Yoe, op. cit. i. 282). 
BeU-ringing, drum-beating, and other forms of 
music have the same efiect (Campbell, op. cit. 45 f., 
108 fiF., 407). 

(l) Incense and foul smells. — The burning of 
incense and the production of foul smells act in 
the same way. In the Himalayas a mixture of 
incense and butter is burnt to scare demons 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 432 n.). In N. India, 
bran, chillies, salt, mustard, and sometimes the 
eyelashes of the patient, are waved seven times 
over a sick child ; when these things are burned, 
if a foul smell is produced, as is necessarily the 
rase, the infant is believed to be freed from the 
effects of the evil eye (PNQ i. 61). 

(ni) Blood. — Blood is used as a prophylaetic 
against evil spirits, and marks the blood-covenant. 
A t a Kachin marriage in Burma the blood of fowls 
is scattered on the bride and her attendants, and 
along the path by which she comes to the house of 
her husband (Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 407). At animal 
sacrifices in Gujarfit, the blood is sprinkled on the 
image of the goddess, and on the floor and door- 
posts of the temple (cf. the Passover rite, HDB iii. 
689) ; if the offering be made for the good of the 
community, it is rubbed on the gates of the town 
and on those of the chief’s palace or hall, and on 
the foreheads of the bystanders ; the exorcists and 
barren women drink cups of the blood, and the 
person making the offermg takes to his house a 
portion, in which he mixes grain of various kinds, 
and this is scattered in the rooms of the house and 
laid in a corner of his field ; even Brahmans keep 
cloths steeped in the blood of the victim, as a charm 
against natural and spirit-sent diseases (BG ix. 
pt. i. 407). 

(n) Abuse and indecency . — The custom of using 
foul ab^e and indecency at various religious and 
domestic rites seems to be practised Avith the same 
object. The abuse of the bridegroom and his party 
by the friends of the bride, commonly explained as 
a survival of marriage by capture, is probably 
based on the^ desire to protect the married pair 
from evil spirits. In some cases, as a propitiatory 
charm, pe^le submit to gross abuse, as Avhen, on 
the feast day of Ganefia, men who have to go out 
and risk the danger of seeing the moon fling stones 
at the house of a neighbour, in the hope that he 
may abuse them and thus remove the e\ul (Forbes, 
Has Mala, London, 1878, p. 610; Crooke, i. 
16 f. ; cf. Frazer, Pausanias, 1900, ii. 492 ; FameU, 
CGS iii. 104, 172). Mock fights, Avhich are often a 
mimetic representation of the victory of the powers 
of good over those of evil, are probably intended to 
secure the same object (Crooke, PR ii. 321 ; cf. 
Famell, op. cit. v. 194 ; Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 
London, 1902, p. 290 ff.). 

3. Charms written, engraved, or inserted in the 
flesh. — Charms of this kind fall into several 
classes. 

(a) The yantra,^ ‘ttot Avhich holds, restrains, 
fastens, is a combination of mystical symbols and 


diagrams, drawn on copper or other metallic plates, 
and supposed^ to possess occult powers. One worn 
by a Nambutiri Brahman of Malabar had a pattern 
engraved on a silver plate, and the ivearer alleged 
that its use relieved him from a feeling of heat in 
the cool season — a symptom which he attributed 
to the influence of an evil spirit (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 41, 305 fl'.). Another y antra repre- 
sented, on a sheet of metal, the enemy that the 
wearer -wished to destroy ; and it contained a 
threat that bodily injury or death ivould overtake 
him ; to effect the same object, nails are thrust 
into the body of a live frog or lizard, which is en- 
closed in the shell of a coco-nut — the death of the 
animal and of the enemy being supposed to occur 
simultaneously (ib. iii. 61). For other examples of 
similar yantras, see L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 307, 317. Witch- 
craft by means of such images is common (Herk- 
lots, op. cit. 215 ff. ; Crooke, PR ii. 278 ff.). 

(b) Cabalistic squares. — Such squares, in which 
the total of the figures in each column amounts to 
15 or some other mystic number, are very com- 
monly used. For examples, see Shway Yoe, op. cit. 

i. 15, ii. 127 f. ; BG ix. pt. ii. 147 ; Herldots, op. cit. 
246 ff. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 457, 467. 

(c) The triangle and the pentacle. — Mystic marks 
of this kind are used in N. India in the ornamenta- 
tion of domestic vessels, which they are supposed 
to protect (PNQ ii. 29 ; Crooke, PR ii. 39). The 
pentacle is also used as a charm against scorpion- 
stings and fever (PNQ iii. 205 ; NINQ ii. 10). In 
Bombay the pentacle, when enclosed in a series of 
circles and curves, prevents a child from crying 
(Campbell, op. cit. 391). Muliammadans believe 
that by it Solomon was able to Avork magic. The 
trigrams used by Himalayan Buddhists fall into 
the same class (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
395). 

(d) Representations of the eye. — These are drawn 
on ships and boats as a sort of mimetic charm to 
enable them to see their way at night and avoid 
shoals and rocks. They are largely used by the 
Burmese and Siamese (SliAvay Yoe, op. cit. i. 81 ; 
BoAvrin^, Siam, London, 1857, i. 393 ; cf. Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. 17 f.). 

(e) The swastika. — The symbol of the swastika 
(Skr. svasti, ‘AA’elfare,’ ‘health’) is kno-wn in 
Europe under the name of fylfot, cross cramponie, 
etc., and it is the gammadion of Byzantine ecclesi- 
astical ornament. For its oririn and simificance, 
see art. CROSS ; T. Wilson, The Swastika, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 1896 ; G. d’Alri- 
ella. The Migration of Symbols, London, 1894, p. 
32 ft’. It appears on the early Iron Age pottery of 
S. India. At the present day it is draAvn on textile 
fabrics, on religious and domestic utensils, on re- 
presentations of the footprints of Buddlia and other 
Divine and saintly personages, and on the opening 
pages of account-books, etc., where it is believed 
to be a charm against all evil influences. 
the normal form the arms bend to the right; in 
Buddhism they are ‘always bent in the respectful 
attitude, that is, towards the left’ (Waddell, op. 
cit. 389 ; "Wilson, qp. cit. 767). 

(/) The labyrinth.— The labyrinth (Skr. chak- 
ravyiiha) is used as a mimetic chann in cases of 
protracted labour, a fiOTre of it being draAvn and 
shoAvn to the woman (PNQ ii. 114). 

(g) The charmed circle. — The charmed circle, 
AV'hen made Avith substances like milk or ashes, 
Avhich possess mystic poAvers, protects the person 
enclosed Avithin it from malevolent spirit agencies. 
Thus it protects cattle from disease, and in tlie 
folk-tales Ave frequently find that a circle made of 
ashes is used to protect persons from demons (PNQ 

ii. 148 ; Crooke, PR ii. 41 f. ; Somadeva, Katha- 
saritsagara, tr. TaAvney, i. 337). The mandala. 
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or magic circle of Buddhism, is of the same type 
{Waddell, cit. 397 f.)- 

(h) Handmarhs. — ^The mark of the baud made 
upon a house or any article in one of the lucky 
colours (see above, 2 {h)) is a protective charm 
(NJNQ V. 115 ; cf. Ehvorthy, op. cit. 233 £F.). The 
handmark of a sail on her way to death is regarded 
as specially fortunate, and is preserved to this day 
on the gates of forts in Rajputana. 

(») Tatzc. — Ornamentation of the skin in the form 
of the tatu is probably based on various principles, 
one being its use as a prophylactic [JAI xvii. 318 ff., 
XXX. supp. 116, XXXI. 29 ; Crawley, op. cit. 135). 
In Burma, where the practice is moat common, it 
appears in the form or various cabalistic and pro- 
tective marks, as, for instance, in love charms, and 
to alleviate the pain of flog^g (Shway Yoe, op. 
cit. i. 48 f., 50 f.). In Bengal it is a cure for goitre, 
and in Madras for muscular pains and other dis- 
orders (Risley, op. cit. i. 292; Bull. Madras Museum, 
ii. 116). 

(/) Charms embedded in the flesh. — The custom 
of inserting in the flesh various substances as 
charms is wide-spread in Burma, and it was used 
by the Japanese to protect themselves against the 
armies of the Great Kaan (Marco Polo, ed. Yule, 
London, 1871, ii. 205, 207 f. ; Shway Yoe, op. dt. 
i. 61 ; Yule, Mission to Ava, 208 n. ; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, ii. pt. L 79). It is occasionally 
used by Ramoshi {q.v.) thieves in W. India ; and 
natives believe that the famous Madras mutineer, 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan, had a magic ball inserted 
in his thigh, and that he could not be executed 
until it was extracted {BG xviii. pt. iii. 36 n. ; 
Wilson, Hist, of the Madras Army, Madras, 1882- 
89, i. 386). 

4. Charms connected with sacred persons, 
laces, etc — Some charms are connected uith 
eities, holy men, and holy places. Hindus often 
wear round their necks little metallic lockets con- 
taining an image of the goddess Devi, or of some 
other divinity. In the same class fall the am- 
monite {ialagrama) used in tlie worship of Vi^nu 
and Krsna, which is regarded as holy, either bn 
account of its whorls, or because of the interstices 
which Vi§nu, in the form of a worm, is said to 
have made on its surface ; and the lihgam, or 
phallic symbol, of Siva. Both are valued as pro- 
tective charms, and small images of the lihgam are 
worn for this purpose by the Lihgayat (?.v.) order. 
In the same way the imprints of the footsteps of 
Buddha and Visnu (vi^upada) are depicted on 
buildings and on various articles. In another 
class is the ‘foot-nectar’ {charanmj-ta), or water 
in which the feet of holy men have been washed. 
This is often drunk or used as a charm, as is the 
water in which a sword has been plung^ in the 
Sikh form of initiation (of. Crawley, op. cit. 100 f.). 
The water from holy rivers, like the Ganges or 
Narbada, is given to the dying, and is valued as a 
remedy. In the same way, Muhammadans use 
water from the sacred well Zamzam at Mecca. It 
is used to break the Lenten fast, applied to the 
eyes to brighten the vision, given to the dying, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl of water — 
the price of the departing soul (Hughes, DI, p. 701). 
Secretions of holy persons are used in the same 
way, such as pills made from the excrement of the 
Grand Lama (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
397 n. ; for similar holy pills, of. the same author’s 
Buddhism of Tibet, 323, 448) ; and the spittle of the 
Meriah victim of the Kandhs (2-/-’-) (Risley, op. 
cit. i. 405 ; Maepherson, Memorials of Service, 
London, 1865, p. 118), and of holy men in 
Gnjarfit and Madras {BG ix. pt. ii. 127 n. ; Dubois, 
op. cit. 132 ; Thurston, op. dt. 305). When cattle 
in Bahawalpur are attacked with farcy and other 
diseases, earth from the tomb of the saint 'Ali 


Ashab is thrown over them (Malik Muhammad 
Din, op. cit. 159)_. Clay from holy places, like that 
from the Karbala or Mashhadu'l-§!usain — the great 
place of Shi 'ah pilgrimage in Al-'Mq— is given to 
the dying Khoja in W. India, to protect him from 
the arch-fiend {BG ix. pt. ii. 46). Dust from the 
footsteps of a cow was used to drive evil spirits 
from_ the infant god Krsna ; and, when a Hindu 
pilgrim bathes at a sacred place, he rubs the holy 
earth on his body, saying, ‘Earth, free me from 
my sins, that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I 
may reach heaven ’ (Campbell, qp. cit. 79). When 
a Mhiirin the Deccan is possessed by an evil spirit, 
the officiant takes a little dust from his feet, anorubs 
it between the eyebrows of the possessed person, 
and the spirit leaves him ; the Chitpawan Brahman 
boy at initiation has his hands rubbed with sand, 
and, when a ^1 arrives at puberty, she is rubbed 
uath seven kinds of earth and then bathed ; the 
Chambhars of Poona put sand under the mother’s 
pillow after chUdbirtu ; the seven kinds of sacred 
earth used in such rites are taken from a king’s 
palace gate, from a hiU, from under the foot of an 
elephant, from a place where four roads meet, from 
a cowshed, and from under the tree Andropogon 
murieatum {BG xviii. pt. L 119, 141, 327). Pil- 
grims carry away with them from a sacred site in 
Assam scrapings of the rooks and soD, which they 
treasure as protectives, and place beside the corpse, 
in the belief that they protect the soul from trans- 
migration into one of the lower animals (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 309). Pilgrims to Tibet bring 
back with them dust of a rock near the temple of 
medicine at Lhasa, which is swallowed as a charm 
CWaddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 376). 

One of the chief sacred substances used in making 
charms is ashes. It is probable that these were 
originally the ashes of the sacrifice (v»6/m7<i, ‘ great 
power ’), which are still used by Saiva ascetics to 
rub on the body and form their sectarial marks 
(Padfield, op. cit. 89). In the Himalaya one of the 
most potent charms against evil spirits is that 
known as the ‘ashes formula’ {vibhiiti mantra), 
after the recitation of which some ashes are 
smeared on the forehead of the patient three 
times, and then rubbed off, so as to disperse the 
dangerous influence ; and a patient of the Saiyn 
sect in S. India is rubbed with sacred ashes while 
a charm is recited {NINQ iii. 74 f. ; Padfield, op. 
cit. 50). A bath of ashes is one of the modes ol 
purification used by the Lingayats {q.v.) (Dubois, 
op. cit. 181). The Mikirs of Assam use ashes as a 
cure to relieve blindness (Stack, The Mikirs, 51). 
The Todas, in order to avert the influence of 
demons, make a mark with ashes above the nose 
of the patient (Rivers, op. dt. 269). In Bombay, 
rubbing the head with ashes cures headache ; a 
person excommunicated is relieved of the tabu by 
swallowing ashes administered by his spiritual 
guide; ashes from the censer of Maruti, the 
monkey-god, or some other guardian deity, scare 
spirits {BG xxii. 51, xxiii. 114). Ashes produced 
after the fusing of iron, copper, or silver, are re- 
garded ns the elixir of life (Campbell, op. ext. 
21). Old women, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
sprinkle ashes, with the recital of a formula, over 
the bridegroom when he retires with his bnde, 
believing that this makes him subservient to her 
{NINQ V, 215). The ashes of the sacred fires, hke 
that lighted at the Holi festival, and those mam- 
tained by various Mnsalraan saints and at Hmon 
temples, have high repute as prophylactics. Ir 
the folk-tales, the person exposed to witchcraft or 
spirit influence finds shelter within a magic circle 
of ashes (Somadeva, op. dt. i. 337). , 

5. Places where (ffiarms are most frequMuy 
used. — (a) Cross-roads. — It is a common habit M 
perform charms at the place where four roads meet. 
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In the orthodox Br^hmanical death-rites, lamps are 
placed at cross-roads (Colehrooke, op. cit. 102). At 
the marriage rite among the Bharvfids in Gujarat, 
a eunuch flings halls of wheat-flour towards the 
four quarters of the heavens, as a charm to scare 
evil spirits ; and in the same province, at the Holi 
festival, the fire is lighted at a quadrivium [BG ix. 
pt. i. 280, 357). In Bombay, seven pebbles, picked 
up from a place where three roads meet, are used 
as a charm against the evil eye (Campbell, op. cit. 
208). Some of the Gujarfit tribes, apparently with 
the intention of dispersing the evil or passing it on 
to some traveller, sweep their houses on the first 
day of the month Karttik (November), and lay the 
refuse in a pot at the cross roads (i6. 329). On the 
same principle, a common form of small-pox trans- 
ference is to lay the scabs or scales from the body 
of the patient at cross-roads, in the hope that some 
msser-by may take the disease with him (Crooke, 
FB i. 164 f.). Many instances of such practices 
have been collected by Westermarck {Mlii. 256 n.), 
who comes to the conclusion that suicides were 
buried at cross-roads because the cross was believed 
to disperse the evil, so that this would be a 
favourite place where a person could divest him- 
self of disease or other ills attributed to spirit 
agency. 

(6) Boundaries. — Charms are often performed at 
boundaries, in order to protect the village from 
the entry of strange, and therefore hostile, spirits. 
The batga, or medicine-man, of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central hUls, yearly makes a line with 
spirituous liquor along the village boundary to 
repel foreign spirits. The Kandhs, with the same 
object, used to oflier animal sacrifices at their 
boundaries (Maepherson, op. cit. 366). 

(c) Cemeteries. — Tfintrik charms, in which por- 
tions of corpses, human bones, or ashes from 
funeral pyres are used, axe sometimes performed 
in cemeteries, which are believed to be the haunts 
of those demons whom it is the object of the charm 
to bring under control. 

6. Conditions of charm-working. — (a) Nudity. 
— It is often an essential part of such rites that 
they shall be done in a state of nudity. A mason, 
in a state of nudity, sets up the ‘magic stone’ 
(yantram rdyi) in Madras (Thurston, op. cit. 264). 
In one of the folk-tales the conditions for working 
a charm are thus defined : 

* Rise up in the last watch of the night, and with dishevelled 
hair and naked, and without rinsing your mouth, take two 
handfuis of rice as iarge as you can grasp with your two hands, 
and, muttering the form of words, go to a plaee where four roads 
meet, and there place the two handfuis of rice, and return in 
silence without looking behind you. Do so until the PUacha 
(cannibal demon] appears ’ (Somadeva, op. eit. L 265 f. ; cl. 154). 

This ceremonial nudity appears in many rites in 
India (Journal Eth. Soc. iv. 333 flf. ; JAI v. 413; 
PNQ iv. 88, 197 ; Dubois, qp. cit. 388). It perhaps 
represents profound submission to spirit power, or 
is based on the belief that clothes used in a sacred 
place or in mapcal rites become tabu and cannot 
DO used again (W. R. Smith, p. 451). 

(5) Purity. — The chief condition of successful 
charm-worlang is that the ofiiciant must be in a 
state of personal purity. He must exercise ex- 
treme care in reciting the charm, lest, in the event 
of error, it may recoil upon himself. Bor this 
purpose he must be carefully instructed in the 
art. A person desirous of learning Muhammadan 
charms must repeat them several times for forty 
days, during winch he should abstain from animal 
and certain other kinds of food (BG ix. pt. ii. 144). 
In a tale in the Jdtaka (iv. 124 flf.) a man learns a 
charm from a Cbandiila out-caste, and loses the 
power of working it because, through shame, he 
denies the source of his knowledge, 

7. Methods of working charms. — ^The custom of 
■waving things which are regarded as charms over 


persons exposed to spirit dangers is common. The 
technical name for the process is arti (Skr. aratriha), 
and it is commonly used in making ofieringa to 
idols, etc. (Dubois, op. cit. 148 fil). In Bengal, 
when a Napit bridegroom comes to fetch his bride, 
women wave round him a basket containing five 
lamps, five lumps of coloured earth, a looking- 
glass, a hox, vermilion, turmeric, rice, and grass 
(Risley, op. cit. ii. 126). The Malai Vellalos of 
Madras swing a live fowl round the married pair, 
wring its neck, and give it to the musicians 
(Thurston, op. cit. 279). With this may be com- 
pared the Musalman rite knoivn as tasadduk, in 
which a person takes upon himself the calamity 
impending over another. It is told of the Emperor 
Babar that, when his son Humayun was danger- 
ously sick, he walked thrice round him, took his 
illness upon himself, and from that time lost his 
health (W. Erskine, 3ist. of India, London, 1864, 
i. 613 f. ; cf. Manucci, Storia do Mogar, 1007, 

i. 217). It is said that his grandfather in this way 
removed the disease of the late Sir Salar Jung 
(Bilgrami-Wilmott, Bist. Sketch of the Nizam's 
Dominions, Bombay, 1883, i, 148). On the same 
principle, at Hindu and Muhammadan weddings, 
old women crack their fingers and touch their fore- 
heads, thus taking upon themselves the danger 
which menaces bride and bridegroom. 

A favourite mode of using charms is to ■write the 
formula on paper or on the inside of a cup, and 
then to dissolve the ■writing in water, which is 
administered to the patient. For the same purpose, 
charms are often engraved inside metal cups which 
are reserved for this special object (Thurston, op. 
cit. 357 ; BG ix. pL ii. 67 n. ; cf. Waddell, Lhasa, 
377). Medical prescriptions, which are really 
charms, given by the Lamas, are eaten by the 
northern Buddhists, who also drink the water in 
which the magical writing has been reflected 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 401). 

8. Charms and mimetic magic. — From the 
examples which have been given in thb summary 
account of Indian charms, it "will have been made 
clear how largely they depend upon the principles 
of white magic in the forms known os ‘ mimetic,* 

‘ sympathetic,’ or ‘ homoeopathic.’ Two ideas 
underlie magic of this kind : ‘ first, that like 
produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause ; 
and second, that things which have once been in 
contact, but have ceased to be so, continue to act on 
each other as if the contact still persisted ’ (Frazer, 
GR® i. 9). The following examples illustrate these 
principles. The Burmese, in order to protect a 
person from drowning, tatu a representation of an 
egret or paddy-bird on the body (Shway Yoe, op. 
ctt. i. 66). In N. India, wearing the bones of a 
wolf makes a child active (NINQ iv. 198). The 
NSmbutiri Brahman husband in Malabar, at the 
‘ male-production ’ rite (purhsavana), feeds his wife 
with one grain of barley and two beans, -symboliz- 
ing the genital organs of the male (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 116). So in Bombay, cutting ofi" and 
sivnllo'wing a portion of the foresKin of a newborn 
child produces male issue (PNQ iii. 116). In 
Bengal, at a Magh wedding, the bride and bride- 
groom eat some curry and nee from the same dish ; 
what they leave is kept in a covered earthen vessel 
for seven days, during which the married coujile 
may not leave the village or cross running water. 
On the eighth day the vessel is opened, and if 
maggots are found in the food, it is believed to 
show that the union ■will be fertile (Risley, op. cit. 

ii. 32). Ague is cured in N. India by enclosing 
parched grain in a marrow bone, which is buried 
in a hole just ■where the shadow of the patient 
falls, with the invocation: ‘0 fever, come when 
this grain sprouts again 1 ’ (NINQ ii. 9). In Madra.s, 
lumps of molasses are thrown into temple-tanks by 
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persons suffering from boils or abscesses, in the 
belief that the latter will disappear as the former 
are dissolved in the water (Thurston, op. cit. 352). 

p. Amulets. — Amulets, which in the Tantrik 
Bchool are known by the name Icavacha, which 
means ‘ a cuirass, breastplate, or body armour,’ are 
formed out of the same substances as those used 


bndjTc, 1895-1007 ; Mrs. F. A. Steel end Sir R. C. Temnle 
Wideawake Storiet, Bombay, 1834 ; J. H. Knowles, 
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1870; W. L. HUdburgh, hx JAt xxxlx. [1009], 3630. ; A. N.' 
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in charms. Passages from a sacred book, as by 
Muhammadans the sections of the Qur’an known 
as The Daybreak’ and 'Men’ (Qur’an, suras 
cxiii., cxiv.), are often enclosed in cases made of 
silver or other precious metal, and are worn round 
the neck or on the parts of the body most liable to 
danger, physical or spiritual. Such cases are often 
beautiful specimens of the art of the jeweller (see 
illustrations from the Panjab and Tibet in Baden 
Powell, Handbook of Manufactures and Arts of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1872, p. 178 ; Waddell, Lhasa, 
348). When General Nicholson was attacked by a 
GhSzi fanatic, he w’as obliged to shoot his assailant ; 
the ball passed through a sacred book which he had 
tied across his breast as a protective (Kaye, Lives 
of Indian Officers, London, 1867, ii. 452). A 
curious form of amulet, known as ‘the crown of 
the co-Avife ’ (saukan mord), is used in N. India. It 
is an image of his first udfe w'om by a man who 
has married a second time. All gifts made to the 
new wife are first laid before the image of her 
predecessor, lest, through jealousy, the latter may 
work mischief {PHQ i. 14 ; Campbell, op. cit. 171). 
Compound amulets, containing a collection of 
various protectives, are commonly used. The 
Himalayan Buddhists wear cases containing little 
idols, charms, and ■written prayers, or the bones, 
hair, or nail-parings of a Lama (Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, London, 1891, pp. 89 f., 141). Chin men 
in Upper Burma wear in their necklaces tiger and 
bear claws ; women wear hog-deer teeth ; children, 
claws of the wild cat ; merrythoughts of fowls are 
worn to commemorate recovery from illness through 
the sacrifice of a fowl ; in similar cases men wear 
cocks’ feathers round the throat, or tigers’ claws 
or cocks’ feathers attaclied to their gaiters {Gazet- 
teer, i. pt. i. 469). An amulet worn by a man in 
the Panjab was found to contain a piece of an 
umbilical cord encased in metal ; a tiger’s claw ; 
two claws of the great owl turned in opposite 
directions, and fixed in a metal case ; a stone, 
probably tourmaline or quartz; and an evil eye 
destroyer in the shape of a jasper or black marble 
bead. These were all considered necessary. But, 
as an additional precaution, were added some gold, 
a whorled shell, an old copper coin, ashes from the 
fire of a Yogi ascetic, an iron ring, a cowrie shell, 
and the five ingredients out of which incense is 
made. The owner admitted that the last articles 
might advantageously have been replaced by a 
yantra, or magic copper tablet {PNQ iii. 186). 

10 . Functions of ■women in connexion ■with 
charms. — Women, oiving to their greater suscepti- 
bility to spirit influence, are often appointed to 
priestly functions (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to 
Gr. Bel., Cambridge, 1903, p. 260 ff. ; Farnell, op. 
cit. V. 159 f. ). It is old women of the family who 
usually perform the wave rite at marriage; and 
the same feeling accounts for the part taken in 
such magical rites by dancing girls and sacred slaves 
attached to the great Hindu temples (Campbell, 
op. cit. 336, 452 f.). 

Litkraturi!. — R eferences to charms and amulets are found_ in 
many ethnographical worlcs on the Indian races, some of which 
have been quoted in the course of this article. There does not 
appear to be any monograph on the subject. The most useful 
collections of charms are to be found in Sir J. M. Campbell, ; 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Bombay, 1SS5 ; 

E. Thurston, Ethnoqraphic Notes in S. /ndia, Madras, 1906; 
BNQ, 18S3-1SS7 ; NlNQ, 1891-1896. The use of charms forms a 
considerable element in the folk^tale literature. See the standard 
collections, such as Somadeva, Katha-sariUsagaray tr. C. H, 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1880; The Jdtaka^ ed. E. B. Cowell, Cam- 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Iranian).-A, 
though the name of the Zoroastrian priests, the 
Magi (on the meaning, see art. Magi, and A 
Camoy, ‘Le Nom des Mages,’ in Musion, new sen, 
ix.), has actually supplied the generic term formagio 
of all kinds, yet, as a matter of fact, ‘ivitchcraft, 
incantations, and similar superstitions are indeed 
to be found among the ancient Iranian people, 
but apparently occupied no very extensive place ’ 
(Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur, Erlangen, 1882, p. 331). 
In this respect the Iranians stand in marked contrast 
to their Indian cousins, with their strong trend 
towards Tantrik and other superstitions practices. 
On the other hand, as the same •writer justly 
remarks, a system which, like the Avesta, considers 
the whole world as filled ■with e^vil spirits and 
noxious creatures must naturally be disposed to 
avert the malignant effects of such beings. Among 
such are constantly reckoned some species of 
sorcerers or ■witches, kno^wn by the names of jatu, 
pairilM, etc. ; and ‘ witchcraft’ is denounced as an 
abomination. It is against them, as well as against 
various forms of disease, noxious animals, and other 
physical ills, that prayers (manthra) and spoken 
or ■written charms {riirang) are directed. The 
Parsis possess formulse of incantations and magical 
prayers in abundance, and Anquetil du Perron 

P ublished many in his second volume (Spiegel, 
'raditionelle Literatur, iL 167, Vienna, 1860). 
Several such efBcacious prayers or conjurations 
against eidl creatures occur in the Avesta itself ; 
and ^ certain Avestan passages were considered 
specially efficacious, and are •written out even at 
the present day, e.g. ydSt xxxii. 6. Of material 
objects used as amulets there are fewer traces. 
The locus classicus in the Avesta is YaSt xiv. (the 
‘Bahram Yast’). Therein Zarathustra asks what 
remedy there may be if a man who hates him 
throw a curse upon him, or utter a spell against 
him. Ahura Mazda directs him to ‘ take a feather 
of the wide- winged bird vdrengana (owl, or raven [!]), 
and with it rub thy body ; with that feather thou 
shalt curse back tiiy enemies.’ If a man hold a 
bone ora feather of this same bird, no one can over- 
come him, but he will be ever victorious over all 
foes {YaU xiv. 33 ff., ‘a most remarkable passage,’ 
as Windischmann says [Zor. Studien, Berlin, 1863, 

. 211]). But these featliers can also be used in 
ivining the future. When two hostile armies are 
drawn up facing in battle array, the prophet is told 
either to thro^w or scatter four of the feathers in 
the space between the hostile ranks, and which- 
ever of the two shall first ■u’orship the Genii of 
Strength and Victory shall gain the day. This 
spell is esoteric, and must he tmd to none except by 
father to son, hrotlier to brother, or priest to pupil 
{ib. 43-46). The bird here referred to soon became 
identified with the mj'stic bird, Saena, the Simurgb 
(see Casartelli, ‘Cyena-Simurgh-Roc ; un cliapitre 
d’dvolution mythologique,’ in Congrts scient. 
intern, des Catholiques, Paris, 1891, ■vi. 
whose feathers, in the Shdh-ndmah, cure both 
Rustam and his mother of their wounds. 

Several formulas of spells or amulets used by 
Zoroastrians have been published in recent years. 

J. J. Modi, in two papers read before the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay in 1894, described a 
charm for ulcer in the cornea of the eye, ‘ prepared 
by a respectable Parsec family of Nowsliaree, 
consisting of the root of a plant {vdr niwro= 
Jasminum pubescens), plucked ndth very elaborate 
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ceremonial, bound round with yam, and passed 
over fumes of incense. But the present writer 
doubts if this amulet, learned ‘from a fakir,’ is 
genuine Iranian. Modi also exhibited a stone 
amulet (marked witli something like an eye) for 
the same disease. Again, he quoted a taviz, or 
written conjuration, against all diseases of the eye, 
written in a mixture of Avestan, Pazand, and 
Palilavi, and to be tied on the left hand. In 1891 
the same author published a Pahlavi spell against 
noxious insects, to be written with saffron water 
on deerskin or pa^er, and posted on the house 
door, whilst sand is blessed and sprinkled. He 
interprets an Avestan fragment (published by 
Westergaard [frag. 2]), whose obscurity has puzzled 
all translators, as (according to the heading of one 
old MS) ‘a nlrang for forming friendships and 
companionships.’ Three more sucli imtten charms 
are publishedT by K. Edalji Eanga in the Gama 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, viz. one in 
Pahlavi, for the destruction of noxious creatures, 
including wolves ; another, in Pazand, against rats, 
oats, snakes, and wolves ; a third, also in Pazand, 
against fever, diseases, and the evil eye. Spiegel 
(Zoc. cit. supra) published two curious charms ; ‘ In 
order to put a stop to cattle-disease, take the vaj 
ArdihihiU and write it out on a skin ; cut off a 
little wool from the scrotum of a ram, then bind it 
up, and at the place where the sheep pass, bury it 
in the earth’ (p. 167). Another is a nlrang ‘to 
smite the evil spirit, the devs, magicians,’ etc., and 
is a prayer, based on that of Zarathustra in Vend. 
xix. 17 ff. 

It is noteworthy that in nearly all these various 
coniuratory formmse (most of which are preserved 
in Persian rivdyats) there is special mention of the 
great Iranian hero Thraetaona, the later Faridan, 
•with whom are often combined the star Tistrva, 
and other heavenly bodies. This is probably 
owing to the fact that Thraetaona is specifically 
connected with the healing art and the origin of 
medicine, in the same way as the Greek Asklepios. 
It is interesting to learn from Williams Jackson 
that he found among the Zoroastrians of Yezd at 
the present day similar charms and amulets in use 
against the e'v^ eye. The mohcds are frequently 
called in to read passages from the Avesta for this 
purpose {Persia Past and Present, New York and 
London, 1906, p. 379). 

LiTBRATimB.— J. Darmesteter, ‘Zend-Avesta, ii.,' In SBB, 
xxiU., tr. ot Bahrain YaSt and notes, Le Zend- A tesla, Paris, 1892- 
83, il. 670 ff. ; F. Spiegel, Traditiondle Liieralurder Parten, 
Leipzig, 1860, p. 167 ff. ; 'W. Geiger, Otliran. KuUur im Alter- 
tAum, Erlangen, 1882, p. 331 f. ; J. J. Modi, Charms or Amulets 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Japanese).— 
There are compaiatlvely few houses of the lower 
or middle classes in Japan where amulets are not 
to be found, either openly displayed upon an outer 
doorway, as a warning to ill-disposed spirits, or 
carefully preserved from contamination -within the 
household shrine ; and few families in which some, 
at least, of the members do not carry amulets upon 
their persons. The majority of them are more 
or less religious in character, for at almost every 
temple or shrine charms or amulets may be bought, 
often those issued by the temple itself, but per- 
haps more frequently, especially in the case of the 
smaller places of worship, those issued by greater 
temples, or by famous brines, of the same sect. 
They are called o-mamori ( ‘ honourable protections’ 
— a term applied to amulets of religious origin, but 
more particularly to those which are portable), and 
o-fuda (tickets of religious origin, to be affixed 
to some part of a structure), or majinai (a term 
including minor magical, or supposedly magical, 
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E ractices, together with secular amulets), and may 
_ e divided, roughly, into amulets purely religious 
in conception ; amulets which seem purely magical 
in conception, although they receive a religious 
sanction ; amulets to which certain religious as- 
sociations are attached ; and purely secular amu- 
lets. The underlying feature, common to the 
amulets of both religious aud secular origins, of 
most of the amulets, with the exception, of course, 
of those by which the beneficent influence of some 
deity is believed to be caused to be directed to- 
wards the possessors, is that of sympathy— a 
sympathy so wide that it embraces not only 
actual contact or association with the objects or 
vehicles of the ministrations, but also even a mere 
mental association, ns in a play upon words. While 
the main principles of this sympathy are the same 
as those underlying the amulets and magical prac- 
tices of most peoples, there are, in Japan, certain 
manifestations of it which appear to be peculiar to 
that country. 

In Japan, contrary to the common usage in 
other countries, very few amulets are worn as 
ornaments, but probably we may ascribe this 
largely to the comparative absence of jewellery 
among the Japanese, there being but few objects 
worn uy adults which could be replaced, in case of 
necessity, by others halving an amidetio purpose. 
The rings, brooches, and pendants, which so often 
have served as media for amnletic intentions in 
other countries, are (except where of recent intro- 
duction) almost lacking in Japan. Combs and 
other hair-ornaments are occasionally amuletic, os 
in the case of those made from the horns of, or 
even with small effigies of, the Kosuga temple 
deer at Nara, which are worn against headache. 
But even netsuJces, which might reasonably be 
expected to be found often used as amulets, show 
an almost negligibly small proportion so used ; 
beyond the bottle-gourd (admirably adapted for 
a netsuke because of its shape), which is believed 
to protect its wearer from injury by falling, there 
seem to be very few netsnkcs which are amuletic 
by virtue of their design, and similarly few which 
are intrinsically amuletic. Few Japanese amulets 
are carried exposed to view — not, apparently, from 
the notion, found in other countries, that the effi- 
cacy of an amulet may be impaired if it be shovvTi, 
but probably because the Japanese costume makes, 
except in the case of children, no provision for 
them. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that the amulets used for the protection of houses 
or their inhabitants are generally placed in such 
positions that they cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of those concerned. The personal amulets, 
sometimes twenty to thirty in number, carried by 
adults are carefully vTapped up in the form of a 
small packet, often with a piece (even a mere frag- 
ment) of brocade to serve as their own amuletic 
protection against impairment of their virtues due 
to accidental contamination. Children’s amulets,’ 
however, such as the small bell, the bottle-gourd, 
the maigo-fuda (label with the child’s address) 
with protective designs, or objects believed to be 
curative of various ailments, excepting the fragile 
ones carried in a special bag (the o-mamori-kin- 
chaku), are commonly worn exposed to view, 
attached to the girdle (o6i) or hung from the 
neck. 

Amongst the principal purposes to which Jap- 
anese amulets are commonly applied are : general 
protection ; protection from the demons causing 
ill-luck or various diseMes ; against accidents in 
general or of specific kinds, or to bear the burden 
of an injury in the event of on accident ; the pro- 
tection of nouses, crops, or domestic animals ; the 

1 Of. W, L. Hildburgh, 'Japanese Household Mafic,' In Trans. 
sXapan Soe., l<ondon, *003. 
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direct (suj^osedly medicinal) alleviation of various 
maladies in which the elfeets are not ascribed to 
demons; in connexion with the phenomena of 
gestation and childbirth ; against bewitching ; and 
for the bringing of good fortune or, very commonly, 
improvement in one’s luck. 

The earliest recorded Japanese amulets seem to 
be the mythical ‘ Tide-flowing Jewel’ and ‘Tide- 
ebbing Jewel,’ given by the god of the sea to the 
heavenly grandchild, whereby the actions of the 
tide might be controlled.* The actual amulets of 
pre- and proto-historic times have left few distinct 
traces. So many foreim influences have since 
been at work amongst the assimilative Japanese, 
that it is almost impossible to determine which of 
the beliefs relating to amulets formed of perish- 
able materials — wood, seeds, hair, skin, claws, etc. 
— are of native origin, and which of foreim or of 
late derivation. Presumably, the perforated teeth, 
perforated shells, and certain of the anthropo- 
morphic figures oT'd plaques, found in the CTaves, 
served, as amongst other primitive peoples, as 
amulets, althou^ their purposes can only be 
OTessed at, since, strangely enough, neither per- 
forated teeth nor shells appear to be used (as 
amongst other peoples) as amulets by the present- 
day Japanese. The well-loio'wn magatama 
(‘curved jewels’) and kudatama (‘tube-shaped 
jewels’) of proto-historic times may possibly have 
been amuletic, but the present evidence of this 
is insufficient to enable them to be so classed 
with certainty. The printed charms seem to be 
Buddhist in origin, and to have been brought with 
Buddhism from the Asiatic continent, although 
they are also issued at present in great numbers 
by the Shinto shrines; the earliest specimens of 
block-printing in Japan were Buddhist charms, 
of which a million w’ere printed, dating from 
A.D. 770.” 

The charms sold at the temples and shrines con- 
sist, for the most part, of slips of paper, printed in 
black with a sacred text, or a more or less rude 
woodcut of the divinity whose aid is invoked, or 
the name of the shrine, or one or more of these, 
together with the purpose of the amulet ; and they 
are generally folded up and enclosed in envelopes, 
often both the charm and the envelope bearing a 
red imprint of the seal of the shrine to attest their 
genuineness. Instead of the deity’s picture, there 
may be riven the picture of some animal or object 
intunatmy associated with the deity — the foxes of 
Innri, for example, or the wild-dogs of the deity 
at Mitsuminesan, whose likeness protects from 
burglary ; or a horse, used by jinriksha coolies 
to increase their fleetness of foot ; or a demon, the 
hand of Kobo Daishi, a fan, rice-bales, etc. — in 
virtue of which picture the charm may be used, 
because of its assumed sympathetic relations there- 
with, for purposes entirely unconnected with the 
divinity actually invoked. Some of the paper 
charms serve several purposes, such, for example, 
as those issued by the Suitengu shrines bearing i 
five debased Sanskrit characters, which are carried i 
for general protection, but which, a character at 
a time, may ne eaten or drunk as remedial agents, | 
or used in a domestic form of divination ; or a ' 
certain picture of Daikoku bearing his sack, used j 
43 a traveller’s amulet, or a draught for childbirth, 
or to represent the victim (a thief with his booty) 
in a ceremony for injury which is performed by 
perforating an image. Sometimes the charms are 
made of wood instead of paper, forming small 
tickets to be carried, or large ones to be fastened 
over doorways, upon ships, or in similar situations. 
At some temples, charms are Issued for many 
difierent purposes ; thus at the temple of Sensoji at 

1 Of. W. G. Aston's Nihongi (Eng. tr.), London, 1896. 

2 B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese^ London, 1906, 


Asakusa, Tokyo (‘Asaknsa Kwannon’), the papei 
amulets to be carried (all alike in form and aifler- 
ing pnly in their inscriptions) included, in 1907, 
special amulets against lightning, dangers while 
travelling, dangers on shipboard, conflagrations, 
misfortunes in general, calamity due to sickness, 
bums or scalds, ‘insects’ (within the body, sup- 
posed to be the cause of certain ailments), and for 
the purpose of bettering one’s fortune. 

Other purely religious amulets sold at the 
temples include small images of the deities or their 
attendants, in wood, clay, or metal, or even carved 
from grains of ripe; medals (a modem develop- 
ment, corresponding to the paper amulets for 
general protection) ; relics, sucn as fra^ents of 
the shrines periodically demolished at fie ; paper 
gohei; and food which has been offered to the 
deities. There are also preserved as amulets, 
although not commonly sold at the temples, 
shari, stone-like relics of Buddhist saints, which 
are generally kept in more or less elaborate 
tower-shaped reliquaries (shari-to), though they 
are occasionally carried upon the person. 

The religious amulets are preferably obtained 
by their users, and during the course of a pilgrim- 
age ; but since a pilgrimage is not always feasible, 
a pilgrim will usually bring back with him a con- 
siderable number of amulets from the more famous 
and popular shrines for distribution among his 
frienas. The cost of the paper amulets is geuer- 
ally very small, although amulets of finer materials 
may be fairly expensive. The paper amulete bear- 
ing Buddhist texts slionld be retained ivithin their 
envelopes, and not taken out and read ; this is 
probably intended merely to avoid danger of con- 
tamination. People prefer to renew their amulets 
yearly, if possible ; and, when they have replaced 
the old amulets by new ones, they destroy the 
former in a ‘clean’ manner, by throwing them 
into running water or burning them in a fire of 
clean materials. 

Of amulets, whose underlying conceptions^ seem 
purely magical, yet which receive a religions 
sanction and are sold by the priests, the charmed 
sand for the cure of disease and for protection, 
the fragments of stone to be carried by childless 
persons desirous of offspring, the parti-coloured 
girdles of paper to be worn as a protection during 
pregnancy, and the combs for straightening wavy 
hair may be cited. 

The third category — amulets to which, although 
they are not sold by the priests, relimous associa- 
tions are more or less attached — includes a large 
and very curious class, of which only a few typical 
examples can be given here. Such are the smtul 
elongated packets of cooked food wrapped m 
leaves, thrown, tied together in bunches, from 
the processional cars at a great temple-festival at 
Kyoto to the spectators along the route, to be 
scrambled for eagerly, and thereafter, if not eaten, 
to be fastened up by doorways as a protection 
against thieves ; the charred^ fragments of the 
wood used at certain fire-festivals ; the lanterns 
affixed to the houses in honour of some religious 
festivals ; and possibly, to a certain extent, the 
special toys or ornaments sold annually at various 
temple-fairs and placed within a shop to ensure its 
prosperity, or the sweepings of the outer platform 
of a popular temple, to be scattered in the morning 
just outside the shop, to ensure good trade for the 
day. As the extreme stage there may possibly be 
taken such amulets as the stick of holiy vuth the 
head of a sardine stuck upon itj placed at the outer 
doorway at the Setsubun festival in order to pre- 
vent the demons from re-entering the house after 
having been magically driven out;* or vanous 
other objects, some genuinely religious, some 
1 W. Q. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. SIS- 
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secular in character, used in connexion with the 
New Year ceremonies, and preserved, as protective, 
throughout the year. 

Of purely, or apparently purely, secular amulets 
there are a multitude, of so many kinds that it is 
possible here to refer only to some of the principal 
varieties. Corresponding to the religious printed 
charms there are secular written charms for all 
sorts of purposes, some of which are merely verses, 
or notices intended for the attention of the of- 
fenders, or even meaningless fonnulm, while others 
consist of certain ideographs repeated many times 
and arranged in some specified design, or of magical 
formulffi, interspersed with magical designs. Some 
of the simpler of these charms are commonly 
known ; others may he obtained from printed 
collections of housenold recipes; others require 
preparation by a professional magician or diviner. 

Puns, although used in connexion ivith amulets, 
are more common in other forms of magic. The 
use of xTtwri (a kind of red-hellied newt) for the 
reduction of an amuletic love-powder is probably 
erived from a pun on imo (‘woman,’ or perhaps 
‘ darling ’) and ri (‘victoiy’ or ‘gain’).^ Another 
form of the principle is iflustrated by a cure for a 
com (one name of which is mame, ‘ a bean ’) on the 
foot, in which the ideograph for ‘ pigeon ’ is written 
thrice upon the com and then (when the ‘pigeon’ 
has eaten the ‘ bean ’) is mbhed out. 

Images of persons or animals inimical to the 
feared sources of danger are used. Thus, an image 
of Shoki, the slayer of demons, is placed upon a 
roof to frighten demons away from a house ; or a 
picture of the JaXm, a mythical animal believed 
to have the power of swallowing evil dreams, is 
painted upon a pillow, as a charm against night- 
mare. An extension of the principle to paper 
amulets consists of the •written name of an enemy 
of the particular demons feared, pasted above a 
doorway in order to give the idea that the house 
is his. Another extension seems to lie in the use 
of the imprint of the hand, actually or supposedly 
that of some influential personage, in ink upon 
paper ; this application of the hand-imprint ap- 
parently differs in origin from that of the imprint 
of the hand of a prospective or possible victim 
(generally a child) of certain diseases, which may 
be similarly placed. Representations of the ani- 
mals of the Chinese Cycle are used to preserve 
from harm persons horn in their respective years, 
or at some fixed time (such os that of the seventh 
animal away) from their respective years; for 
example, children ivear vuiigo - fuda inscribed 
with a likeness of the animal of their hirth- 
year. Living fish of a certain kind may he kept 
as amulets ; the shells of molluscs or crustaceans 
are also used. Vegetables, fruits, flowers, seeds, 
and stems of certain kinds are used amuletically, 
principally about the house. Thus, in some dis- 
tricts a bulb (and stem) of garlic is fastened to the 
doorway, in order to protect the inmates from 
infectious diseases, presumably on the principle 
that the powerful odour of the garlic will over- 
come the odours believed to he connected ivith the 
diseases. 

Certain coins and coin-like tokens are believed 
to have protective or curative virtues, due either 
to their composition (as in the case of the bun-sen, 
made from tlie metal of a JDaihutsu destroyed by 
an eartliquake), or to the inscriptions or designs, 
sometimes religious, sometimes secular, which tliey 
hear.^ Children’s toys of various kinds are used 
amuletically. For example, the manchi neko 
(‘beckoning cat’), the image of a cat resting upon 
its haunches and having one forepaw raised as if 

1 HUdhurgh, ‘ Japanese Household Magic' (foe. eiU) 

*CI. N. O. Munro, Coins of Japan, Yokohama, 1004. lor 
engravinge ol some o! these. 


in invitation, is an amulet commonlj' used to 
attract custom to a shop ; and the tumbling toy 
representing Daruma (a Buddhist ascetic whose 
legs dropped off through inaction) is used in u 
variety of ways, such as, because of its stahilitj-, 
to prevent a wrestler from being overthrown, or, 
because of its red colour, against certain diseases. 
Small bells, to -whose tinkling the power of keep- 
ing demons away from a child is sometimes still 
ascribed, although the belief in their virtues is 
more often found at present in connexion with 
falling, are worn by children. The colour red, 
noted above, is often used in amulets or charms 
for general preservation, for the cure of several 
diseases, and for matters related to the blood. 
Certain magical properties are also attributed to 
purple, hut in general there does not seem to be so 
great a reliance on the magical virtues of colours 
as is to he found amongst other peoples. The 
type of amulet in which the interests of numerous 
persons are combined in favour of the wearer of 
the amulet is well represented, one of its best 
illustrations being the girdle, commonly worn by 
soldiers in the Russo-Japanese war, of cloth con- 
taining 1000 knotted stitches, each made, ■with 
a short wish for the preservation of the future 
wearer, by a different woman. 

In conclusion, attention should be directed to 
Western amulets, which are being introduced 
with Western culture. The medals now issued 
at several shrines have been noted, but a more 
striking example is that of the iron horse-shoe 
which, at seaport toivns and in places where 
cavalry are stationed, may occosionmly be found 
used as an amulet in European fashion. 
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W. L. HlLDBUKan. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Jeivish).— It is 
necessary to define more accurately the meaning 
of the words ‘ charm ’ and ‘ amulet,’ which are now 
used somewhat indiscriminately, though there is 
a profound difference between them. The field 
covered by both together is much larger than that 
by each of them separately, and they must therefore 
be treated separately it we are to gain a clear 
insight into this part of practical magic. The 
‘ charm,’ as the name denotes, is a carmen (from 
which the word is derived), an incantation, a 
mystical song or spoken spell. _Tlie ‘amulet’ is 
not the spoken word, but the -written or engraved 
representative of it. It is ivom as a protection, a 
talisman (apotelesma) ; it exercises a decided 
beneficial efi'ect for the wearer, man or beast; it 
averts e-vil. The ‘charm,’ again, is the work of 
an expert: a priest, a -wizard, one initiated, or 
one specially prepared and taught can perform it. 
It is of a twofold character : it may do good or it 
may cause evil. It may protect man from the 
attacks of unknown — and in some cases known — 
foes, hmnan or superhuman ; or it may inflict 
terrible diseases, nay, bring aliout the destruction 
of the enemy. It may also heal the patient by 
dri-ring away the cause of Ulness, or it may transfer 
the illness to other persons. A charm may be only 
an incantation, the recital of a certain poem or a 
string of words, — some intelligible and some un- 
intelligible to mortals,— -and may be accompanied 
by some mysterious actions ; or it may assume the 
form of a conjuration, a powerful oath binding the 
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forces of evil and compelling them to act according 
to the will of the ‘ conjurer.’ The latter is credited 
with possessing the knowledge of words or ‘ spells,’ 
which give him the mastery over such invisible 
powers ; and he afterwards becomes the writer of 
the amulet or the maker of such mystical tokens 
and symbols, to which similar protective power is 
ascribed, ^d, just as there are unintelligible 
words in the charm, so there are unintelligible 
words and sims on the talismans. These are 
understood only by the man who draws them, and 
are dreaded by those powers which he wishes to 
subdue and make to serve his purposes, or whose 
aid he invokes in combating other inimical powers. 

It Avas necessary to formulate at the beginning 
the theoretical aspect of the practical Kabbala, if 
this term be used in a wider sense, in order to 
explain the fundamental system of Jewish charms 
and amulets such as have been preserved to us and 
found in ancient books of mamo and of mystical 
tradition. The names which charms and amulets 
bear in Hebrew are extremely suggestive. We, of 
course, eschew here everything referring to the 
magical practices mentioned in the Bible, for, on 
the one hand, they are things forbidden and not 

E ractised by the Jbavs, and, on the other, they 
elong to the art. Magic proper, whilst the 
charms and amulets are mer^y one part of the 
magical literature and practice of old. With the 

f ossible exception of the word l‘l}dsMin found in 
s Z^, Avhere it seems to denote a certain ornament 
worn by women, there is no direct mention in the 
OT of aiw real charm. Nor could it find a place 
there. The underlying idea of aU charms is more 
or less a negation of the Unity of God. It pre- 
supposes a number of evil spirits endowed with 
great poiver, bent on doing harm to man or beast j 
and also various ranks or degrees of poivers among 
these spirits or demons, some greater, others 
smaller. Therefore, If one could obtain the help of 
the more powerful, one could hy their assistance 
avert all the consequences of the machinations and 
attacks of inferior demons. One could also use 
that assistance to the detriment of one’s foes. 
Such a hierarchy of evil spirits, nay, the very 
existence of a powerful evil spirit who from 
without could injure man, contradicts the very 
principle of the Unity of God, and thus it is no 
wonder if no mention of charms is made in the 
Bible, 

A problem which has hitherto not been touched 
upon is, How did the notion of such evil spirits, of 
demons and shedtm, enter into the conception and 
beliefs of post-Biblical Judaism 7 The question is 
raised here for the first time, and we shall deal 
with it as succinctly as possible — mainly for the 
purpose of helping ns to understand how such a 
remarkable syncretism could arise at the time of 
the beginnings of Christianity and be found in the 
mystical speculations of the numerous Jewish sects 
that flourished in Palestine, Egypt, and Western 
Asia during the last centuries uefore and the 
first centuries after Christ, The regular process 
observed in the religious evolution of nations has 
been that, when they adopted a new teaching, the 
old was not entirely forgotten, but only relegated 
to a secondary place of consideration. The gods 
of the older relirfon became the spirits and then 
the demons of the later. European demonology 
is the best and most convincing proof of this 
evolution. The old practices are retained, but 
when they cannot be sufficiently assimilated to 
the new principles, the}' become ‘ superstitions ’ 
(that which ‘ remains standing over,’ ‘ survivals 
We assume now that the process of evolution in 
ancient Israel followed the same line, for then it 
is easy to understand how the Israelites became 
acquainted in the first place with demons and 


shedtm, and how the practice of conjuring them 
arose in their midst. The old gods of the abori- 
gines and of the surrounding nations, and then 
those of the Babylonians and Egyptians, etc,, 
becarne evil spirits, demons; and the ancient 
practices became ‘the ways of the Amorites’ 
{Sanhedrin, Ixv. 6 ; Shahb. Ixvii. 6), stigmatized 
as superstitions to he shunned, and rigorously 
forbidden to the observant Jew. Now the very 
essence of any ‘god’ and similarly of these ‘gods’ 
is the name. The knowledge of the name hands 
the god over to him who has obtained that Imow- 
ledge, for with it he has obtained the full mastery 
over the god. If such is the case with the heathen 
god, it follows naturally that much greater would 
he the power of the operator if he obtained the 
knowledge of the names of the angels who minister 
before the true God, and still more if he could 
obtain the knowledge of the mysterious ineffable 
Name of God Himself, the creating Word, the 
power by which the heavens and the earth and the 
fullness thereof had been created. Everything 
and everybody short of God Himself — as the Name 
was only an outward manifestation of His creative 
power and not the sum and substance of His being 
— could then be made subservient to the wielder 
of that Name. The heavenly hierarchy, with its 
numerous angels and the manifold names of God, 
is set forth in the old book of the ‘Heavenly 
Halls,’ from which most of these names were 
drawn. A full discussion of the mysterious, in- 
effable Name of God, the Tetragrammaton, with 
its innumerable combinations, manipulations, and 
modalities, lies outside the immediate scope of this 
article. The whole Jewish magical literature, as 
well as the entire basis of J ewish charm and amulet, 
will be found, however, to rest on the use of that 
and other Names in the manner sketched above. 
The difierentiation begins with the names and the 
modus overandi, but otherwise little difference can 
be found between one set and another. 


The practices prohibited in the Bible, like the 
yid‘'6m or li6ber Iieber, as well as the m’khash- 
shcph (variously translated and no doubt errone- 
ously), we pass over. Whether the ‘singing’ of 
David (1 S 16'”), who thereby drove away the evil 
spirit, the afflatus (for that is the correct tr. of 
the Heb. f&ah) which had taken hold of Saul, wm 
an ‘incantation,’ it would be difficult to say. It is 
not impossible, though no one has yet suggested 
it. We may recall that the daughter of Saul had 
‘teraphim,’ which she placed in the bed to hide 
the disappearance of David (1 S 19”), and David 
himself put on an ‘ ephod ’ (2 S 6” and 1 Ch 16“) 
as if he were a priest. The operations of the 
‘witch ’ of Endor (1 S are very obscure, but 
they remind one of the oldest forms of ‘ conjura- 
tions,’ by means of which the dead are made_ to 
reappeai’ in this world. But conjuration, casting 
out of evil spirits (by means of the Name), was 
an universal practice in the time of the Apostles ; 
it must already have flourished long before among 
the various sects, and is referred to in the records 
of the NT. Not only heathen but also Jews 
exorcized demons (Ac 19”), and Justin Jlartyr in 
the 2nd cent, speaks of the Jews ivho exorcize 
demons {Dial. c. Tryph. 76) : 

• We exorcize all demons and evil spirits, [and] have them sn^ 
Jeoted to us.’ Similarly ch. 8S ; ‘ But though you exorcize any 
demon In the name of any of those who were 


Jacob, it will perhaps he subject to you. Now assuredly JO 
exorcists, I have said [ch. 70], make use of craft when tney 
exorcize even as the Gentiles do, and emploj' fumigations a 
incantations.' 

Some of these exorcisms and charms swin to 
have been preserved in the later form of theUablM 
of Defixion, and in the Greek texts found in tJie 
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Marical Papyri yrhere the ‘Logos Ebraikoa’ and 
‘ Omsniata febraika ’ are mentioned. They are 
conjurations and incantations for the protection of 
the wearers, or for the benefit of those who ordered 
them, averting evil or inflicting harm. Of the 
same nature may have been the conjuration or the 
exorcism of the Essene Eleazar, who drove out an 
evil spirit from a demoniac (Jos. Ant. VIII. ii. 6 
[46-49, ed. Niese]) by means of an incantation com- 
posed originally by King Solomon, and evidently 
forming part of tne book in which he had left 
directions for expelling demons — ‘a method of 
cure of great force imto this day,’ according to 
Josephus. The ‘Logos Ebraikos,’ mentioned above, 
of the Paris Papyrus (presumably of the 2nd cent. 
A.D.) has been shown by the present -writer {JRAS, 
1901) to be an abstract from the Book of Enoch, 
full of esoteric teaching, and considered to be a 
revelation of heavenly mysteries. The famous 
Table from Hadrumet is another exorcism pre- 
served from ancient times, a real charm of purely 
Jewish origin, which gives us the very form and 
substance of these old charms and spells. 

Another exaniple of exorcizing a demon is 
contained in the Talmudical history of the journey 
of R. Simeon hen Yofiai to Rome ; he drives out a 
demon from the daughter of the Emperor, and 
thus obtains those favours for the people which he 
had been deputed to ask. The name of the demon 
was Ben Temalion (Bar Tolomteus !) (Jfe'i7a, 176). 
An incantation recited in the name of Jesus, son of 
Pandira, over a patient had the desired effect of 
healing the patient, though the man who_ uttered 
the exorcism was sternly rebuked for having used 
the name of Jesus in the exorcism (Jems. Shabb. 
XAd). Apocryphal books, ascribed to Moses, 
Solomon, etc., and speUs in Greek Papyri and 
Hebrew MSS which have thus far been preserved, 
allow us an insight into the form of these con- 
jurations and incantations. They follow the 
general line. Mystical and magical names of 
angels and of God are invoked, and mixed up 
with them are incidents of Biblical history of a 
symbolical character; for it was expected that 
tne reciting of an event in which Goa had saved 
either the whole nation or some individual, or 
healed one or many, would have the same effect 
of healing the patient to whom the words were 
addressed, and driving away the cause of the evil, 
the demon who possessed him. To certain passages 
and verses of the Bible a special symbolical 
meaning was attached ; e.g. Ex 15“, ‘ for I, the 
Lord, will heal thee,’ is mentioned in an incantation 
in Mishn. Sanh. x. 1. In Sifra ad Levit, 26“ we 
find that the recital of Ps 92 ‘ drives the mazzildm 
(evil spirits) from the world.’ More of this will he 
mentioned later, when the incantation and exorcism 
have become amulets. 

In Hebrew MSS of a later age the present -writer 
has discovered almost identical ‘ conjurations ’ 
(hashbaCth), into which also some astrological 
notions have crept. The sphere of good and evil 
powers expands. The magical ‘pantheon’ has no 
limits. Not only are the angels and God Himself 
appealed to, hut in a special manner such angels 
and forces as are believed to inhabit the sun, 
moon, and stars; and in addition to them other 
invisible powers mighty upon earth and under 
the earth. The ajpotelesmatic literature and the 
‘ Sabffian ’ mythology, reduced to magical formula!, 
joined the other, in which only the names of the 
heavenly hierarchy were invoked. Such is the 
case in the ‘ Wisdom of the Chaldeans’ (ed. Gaster, 
FSB A, Dec. 1900). In the so-called ‘Testament 
of Solomon,’ the Greek forms of such conjurations, 
going back to the first centuries of the Cliristian 
era, are found ; and the Hebrew ‘ Sword of Moses’ 
(discovered by the present ^v^iter, and edited. 


Inndon, 1896) is a complete manual of charms and 
directions as to how each of the numerous mys- 
terious names in which it abounds is to he used on 
the different occasions when it would he applied. 
In these hooks, as in some of the Papyri, it is no 
longer an incantation or a recitation of powerful 
names hy word of month which is to nave the 
desired effect ; the written word takes the place of 
the spoken. _ The ancient ‘ charm ’ has become a 
formula, which is inscribed on howls, on potsherds, 
on parchment ; and the names of these powers, 
when written down, exercise the same influence 
Mon the e-vil demon as the spoken incantation. 
The ‘ charm ’ has been turned into an ‘ amulet.’ 

In Hebrew literature the name kemi’a is given to 
the amulet, and also s^gtlldth (plural) — the latter 
apparently of a more recent origin. Contrary to 
the etymologies given hitherto to the word kemi’a, 
explaining it to mean ‘a folded thing,’ ‘a satchel,’ 
■with mystical writings in it or -with certain drugs 
and herbs, the present writer sees it in the ‘ cameo ’ 
of the Gnostics, the gem with the mystical in- 
scription and with the seal. From the gem the 
inscription was transferred to the parchment, and 
■with it also mystical and magical symbols. The 
human figure engraved on it was, of course, omitted 
as being contrary to the commandment not to have 
any graven image of anything, or the likeness of 
that which is in the heavens above, or on the 
earth, or under the earth. But all the rest was 
placed in the amulet as a means of protection. 
All that was spoken before was now written down, 
and in addition to the words — and, as wo shall 
see, of the verses and chapters of the Bible — 
there was the ‘seal.’ 

Next to a name there was nothing so personal, 
so precise in the characterization of the in- 
dividuality of each demon and spirit, as the ‘ seal.’ 
Just as no two persons, much less two angels or 
demons, have the same name, so also, it is con- 
ceived, no two demons could have the same seal or 
signature. Each one has a seal of his own, by 
which he ratifies the pact and ‘seals’ the doom. 
By it he is recognized and identified, and the 
knowledge of that seal gives to the magician or 
exorcist the same power over that demon as the 
knowledge of the name. It is the sphragis of the 
Gnostic teaching and of the old magical formulte. 
The Hebrew word for ‘ seal ’ is Mtnam, and this 
is the clue to the explanation of the other name 
which the amulet has in Hebrew. It is called 
s^gullah, but more often t/’g'CdUh — a name which 
has hitherto baffled every attempt at explanation. 
For the Heb. word s’gullah means ‘select’ or 
‘ treasure,’ which has nothing whatever to do with 
an amulet. But by way of popular etymology the 
Greek word sigla (also plural), meaning ‘ ciphers,’ 
etc. (i.e. the mystical seals), taken over -with the 
amulet, was transformed into the Heb. s^gidoth. 
The seal of the demon was regularly inserted in 
the presermtion, and often added at the end of the 
formula. Here also there was a constant evolution 
going on. The seal was originally the ‘ signature,’ 
■written, of course, with special ‘ ocmoniacal ’ signs, 
or letters, or combinations. The demons as well 
as the angels had thus alphabets of their own. 
Such alphabets were then invented, and in these 
strange characters the mysterious names were 
written. There are such mphabets found in old 
MSS ascribed to the angel Mefatron; then there 
is an alphabet of the angels, of Mdses, of Abraham, 
and also of other unknown authorities, but of 
equal potency in subduing e-vil spirits. 

The oldest mention of ‘amulets’ worn on the 
body is in 2 Mac 12*’. ‘ Under the shirts of every 

one that was slain, the^ found things consecrated 
to the idols of the Jamnites which is forbidden the 
J ews by the Law ’ ; and for this transgression in 
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wearing such things consecrated to the idols they 
were slain. The practice must have existed then 
in Palestine, for even the soldiers under the 
Maccahasan could not free themselves from it. If, 
instead of ‘things consecrated to idols’ or votive 
otierings (?) banned by the Law, they had carried 
the Name of God or of His angels, there would 
probably not have been any exception taken. We 
next find the ^emi’a in the Mishna as a regular 
practice sanctioned by common usage; the only 
question raised was as to whether man or beast 
would be allowed to wear it on the Sabbath 
{Shabb. "iSb, Kiddush. 736). It is there described 
as a satchel or a folded piece of parchment, ^vith 
uTiting in it and containing also drugs. The 
writing supposed to have been in the kemi'a was a 
series of names of God and of Biblical verses of sym- 
bolical character, which were to protect the wearer 
from any attack of evU demon or illness. Besides 
symbolical verses with sympathetic contents, other 
verses were used on the strength of traditional in- 
terpretations that they contained one or other of the 
mystical Names of God. Of all the verses in the 
Bible, Ex 14’°'’* are those of the highest magical and 
mystical importance. These three verses consist 
each of 72 letters, and one of the mysterious 
names of God consists also of 72 letters. Those 
three verses then are believed to represent the 
ineffable Name, and they are combined and trans- 
posed, and manipulated so as to form 72 groups of 
names of three letters each, one letter from each 
of the tliree verses. Nu 23“' “ begins with the 
word which may mean either ‘ God ’ or ‘ No,’ and 
forms a palindrome, if the word is read backwards, 
as is done with some of the Biblical verses in the 
amulets, mentioned already in the Talmud (Pesah. 
Ilia). The formula of that prayer (amulet) 
alluded to in the Talmud has been preserved in 
full by R. Rananel of the 10th century. It runs 
ns follows ! 

‘ Iiord Qod save me (ram all evU, {rom all hurt and harm, for 
in Thine hand is strength and might, and Thou art God ' ; or, U 
the allusion is to Nu 2318, < Do not forsake me, my God, do not 
leave me. Take care of me as of the apple of the eye, fulfil my 
wishes, grant my request, hear me before I call unto Thee ; say 
not Jfo.’ 

In addition to the Pentateuch, the book of pre- 
dilection for such use was the Psalter, and not 
only were whole Psalms considered efficacious 
against magic (e.g. Ps 92 mentioned above, Ps 91 
known as ‘ the song against evil attacks ’ [sh(r 
shd p^ga'tnil, and others, like Ps 145, which, if 
repeated thrice in the course of the day, would 
open the gates of Paradise), but each Psalm was 
a specific against one illness or other ; for in some 
of the verses of each of the 150 Psalms a mysterious 
Divine name was concealed. A book called Shi- 
mush Tehilltm, ‘ The mystical Use of the Psalms,’ 
is mentioned from ancient times, and has been 
preserved. We find here an indication, at the 
head of each Psalm, of the good which may be 
accomplished by the recitation of it. The range 
of usefulness is very great. It covers many forms 
of illness ; it affords help against robbers and evil- 
doers ; it prorides support for one appearing before 
a judge or ruler ; it secures favour and love, pro- 
tection against evil spirits, assiduity in study, 
and a good and retentive memory. To this very 
day the Psalms are recited, and the whole book 
read, in case of serious illness. The best known 
amulet is Ps 67, written in the form of a seven- 
branched candlestick, in a peculiar manner, and 
with the initial and final letters combined to 
form mystical names. Similarly a book called 
Shimush Tejillin is mentioned in writings of the 
8th cent., but no positive information has been 
preserved. The phylacteries (for that is the mean- 
mg given to Te^lUn) were considered as a protec- 
tion against eril spirits as far back as the Targum 


to Canticles (8*), but even in the time of Justin 
MMtsT: they were not yet believed to be amulets 
(Dial. c. Tryph. 46). Their efficacy in protecting 
against demons rested on the Biblical passagM 
■mitten thereon. In outward appearance they look 
like amulet cases worn to this day by the Arabs 
and found also among the ancient Babylonians, 
The inscription on the parchment inside was 
the protection, especially as some of the letters 
had to have a peculiar ornamentation, taggtn, or 
‘croums.’ 

More elaborate than the short incantations and 
amulets with Biblical verses and the names of God 
and His angels are those in which the astrological 
element had been added, and ■with it also foreign 
names whose heathen origin was entirely forgotten. 
Such are the ‘Wisdom of the Chaldeans’ mentioned 
above, where the guardian angels of the planets 
are fully described, and in some MSS also depicted ; 
farther, the so-called ‘ Key of Solomon ’ (the famous 
‘ Claricula ’), and the ‘ Book of the Moon ’ — all full 
of the most extraordinary medley of Greek, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, and other ancient traditions, 
mixed up with Biblical quotations, and with 
references to the mysterious power of the combined 
letters of the various magical names, and having 
also sigla and other ornamented signs. 

In more recent times the elaborate ancient 
amulet has given way to simpler forms— tablets, 
metal disks, medals with the names either en- 
graved or stamped upon them, or small pieces of 
parchment to be ■worn round the neck, and con- 
sisting of Biblical verses disposed in magical 
intersecting circles, the comers being filled up 
ivith mystical names, and having, as a rule, the 
name ‘Shaddai’ in the centre, or Ps 67 vTitten in 
the form of the seven-branched candlestick, lyith 
or without further additions from the Kabbalistio 
literature. 

The history of Jewish cliarms and amulets has a romance of 
its own. In turns condemned and allowed, towards the middle 
of the 18th cent, the writing’ of certain amulets by a great 
Talmudlcal scholar not only brought him near eicommnnb 
cation, but almost divided Jewry against itseif. R. Jacob 
Eibenshutz, the Rabbi of Hamburg, bad written a number of 
amulets which, his antagonist Jacob Emden alleged, contained 
among the holy names also that of the false Messiah Sabbetal 
Tsebi, and hence the ■writer was accused of being a partisan of 
the false Messiah. Being written in a orj'ptic form, theamukts 
could be deciphered so as to read as Rmden alleged, iwo 
controversy lasted many years, and helped to destroy the belief 
in amulets among European Jews. 

In defining here as briefly as possible the 
principal elements of Jewish amulets and spells, 
we have deliberately refrained from mentioning 
any date. The study of the beginnings of the 
Kabbala and of mysticism among the Jews m 
general is either in its infancy, or is influenced by 
biased notions and preconceived ideas, in most 
cases unsympathetic towards it. Assertions^ are 
made that it is of comparatively modem origin — 
9th-10th century — in spite of overwhelming con- 
tradictory evidence, which forces us to recognize 
that it belongs to a very old stratum of popular 
belief, and that it also grew and developed on 
familiar lines, adopting and adapting m^y 
elements from other sources and moulding thein 
in accordance irith the fundamental principle of 
the Unity of God and of the limited power of evil 
spirits. Popular beliefs know no rigid dogma, 
and much of that which is held to be strong and 
efficacious among other peoples is taken over in 
the belief that it would Be beneficial. The 
literature of this branch of mysticism, practical 
Kabbala, is still mostly in MSS. It is_ also foMO 
among the medical recipes as a recognized part ot 
the medical practitioner, who would use drugs and 
amulets indiscriminately or conjointly, for the use 
of the amulet is as wide-spre^ as that of any 
other medicine. There is nothing for which one or 
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more amulets could not be prescribed, and the 
practice goes even further, for bjf means of 
amulets such results could be obtained as the 
drug alone could not eflect: luck, good fortune 
and riches, favour and strength, the power of 
making oneself invisible, covering wide stretches 
of ground in an incredibly short time, preventing 
persecution, slaying wild animals and wilder 
enemies, holding communion with the dead, 
obtaining a sword that would fight the enemies, 
and many more wonderful things which no real 
drug could produce. The subduing of evil demons 
through the invocation of the aid of good spirits is 
only a materialization of higher spiritual truths. 
Faith is the underlying principle. One example 
may sufiBce to give an idea of such amulets, inas- 
much as it contains also the directions for UTiting it. 

Against Fever, 

‘Ab Abr Abra Abrak Abraka 
Abrakal Abrakala Abrakal 
Abraka Abrak Abra Abr Ab. 

“And the people called unto Mosee, and Mosea prayed to 
God, and the fire abated ’’ (Ku 112). May healing come from 
Heaven from all kinds of fever and consumption-heat to N. son 
of H. Amen Amen Amen. Selah Selah Seiah. 

This Name which we have written down as a cure against 
fever must be written exactly as it is written in the scroll of 
the Law, on specially prepared parchment intended for the 
sanctiQcation of the name of GcA It must be written with 
square or “ Ashuri ” letters, so that no letter shall touch the next, 
leaving a free mar^n round each letter ; and it must be written 
in punty and whilst fasting. It is good also, after writing 
it, to place it folded in a piece of hart leather or anything else 
that is proper, or one is to put it [sew it] in some cotton or 
some soft rag, and wrap it round with a piece of leather which 
has not come near any nncleanness. And, when thou hangest 
it round the neck of the patient, do it when be is not aware of 
it, or when he is asleep ; and he is not to look at it all thatiday 
and the following night. The lines on the parchment must be 
drawn on the hairy side, and the writing must be on the flesh 
side ; and it must be done in the name of the patient. The 
parchment must be cut in the name of the patient, and the 
drawing of the Unea'.must bo done likewise ; and when he [<.e. 
the wnter] dips the pen into properly prepared ink, he roust 
say: “ In the name of Sbaddaiwbo created heaven and earth, 
I, N. son of N., write this ^eroi’o for X., son of X., to heal him of 
every kind of fever." And then he must say the blessing of 
the iemVa as follows : “Blessed art Thou, 0 Lord our God, who 
hast sanctlQed Thy greot name and hast revealed it to Thy pious 
ones, to show its great power and might in the language [in 
which It is expressed), in the writing of it, and in the utterance 
of the mouth. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, holy King, whoso 
great name be exalted”' (Ood. Gaster, 83 foL U, 'The £ts 
hada'ath of Elisha of Ancona' of 1SS6). 

Here all the elements of the ^mi'a are to be 
found: at the head the mysterious name •which 
renunds one of the Abraxas ; then the Biblical, 
symbolical, and sympathetic quotation ; then an 
invocation in Aramaic ; and the final threefold 
Amen and Selah. The ■writing and preparation 
are the same for every kemi’a. In others more of 
these mystical names occur, and sigla are added, 
besides the supposed fibres of angels and demons, 
ns ■well as signs and dra'wings — among them the 
so-called ‘ shield of David ’ (the hexagon), inscribed 
■with various letters and holy names, 

LirmUTCRB. — The books and MSS in which charms and 
amulets are mentioned are so numerous, considering that they 
form part of the practical Eabbala and are often referred to in 
the theoretical treatises on EabbalisUo teach'mg and specula- 
tions on the Nome of God, that wo limit the present biblio- 
graphy to the most prominent books, in which prescriptions 
and formula for conjurations, spells, and amulets form the 
preponderating part, or are exclusively devoted to this branch 
of Kabbaln. Most of the books and MSS mentioned in the 
Literature to art. Bmxn (Jewish) belong also to the present 
article. In addition the following may be given : — 

Printed Books.— Z naz, Gottesdienstl. Vortrage derJuderfl, 
Frankfort, 1892, pp. 172-179 (the whole of the Talmudical 
mystical literature); Sejer Bechaloth, and Sefer FetriroA, 
numerous editions ; S. Itaziel Bamaiaeh, let ed., Amsterdam, 
1701, pp. 40-ie& (the fonntainhead of many modern amulets) ; 
Barba de Jlosheh, ‘The Sword of Moses,' ed. JL Gaster, London, 
189G ; ‘ The Wisdom of the Chaldeans,' ed. M. Gaster, London, 
1900 {PSD A) ; ‘ The Logos Ebraikos,' by M. Gaster (JRA S, 1001); 
Brjer Shimush TehiUim, ed. Heldenheim, together with the 
Book of Psalms (RSdelhelm, 4th ed. 1852) fol. IZSt, 135»); 
llafteafi Shelomo, ‘The Clavicnla Solomonls,' ed. H. Goll.anci, 
London, 1903 ; ‘ The Testament of Solomon,' Eng. tr. by Oony- 
beare {JQRzL [1699P ; Shem Tob ^Taffan, by Benjamin Benlsb, 
Zolkiew, 1793; DrrecA Yesharah of Reuben O. Abraham, Leg- 
horn, 1783; Babek Meeds of Abraham 0. Shalom Hamwee, 


Leghorn, 1874, andUiflaim ila'asecha, Leghorn, 1831 ; Tall-ut 
Bliezer of Zusman Eliezer, Presburg, 1804-71, vot iii. f. S8»-92b; 
R. J. Emden, Se/at Emet VeJashon Zehorit, 1752, with the 
copies of the alleged Eibenshutz amulets; Jacob Asheri, Tur 
Yoreh Deah, oh. 179 ; Joseph Karo, Shullian Arueh, Yoreh 
Beah, ch. 179, Oraji Bagim, ch. SOI, § 25-27 ; L. Blau, Bos 
cUtjud. Zauberwesen, Budapest, 1899. M. Schwab's Vocabu- 
laxre de Vangilologie, Paris, 1897, is misleading and valueless. 

MSS. — Of these every library possesses a greater or smaller 
number, but not one has yet been studied thoroughli’ or even 
carefully described. We mention, in addition to those en- 
umerated in art. Birth, the following in the possession of 
the present writer [some of them are copies maae for him of 
MSS in other libraries) : ‘ Habdnllah de iL Akiba,’ Cod. 838 
(Oxford, 1331); ‘Sefer Banoch’ [entirely different from the 
well-known Book of Enoch], Cod. 521 (Br. Mus. Add. 16,299) ; 
‘Sefer ha-yashar' [attributed to the Oaon Samuel of Babylon], 
Cod. 834 (Oxford Cod. 1960) ; Ood. 88 : ' Ets hada'ath of Elisha 
of Ancona, 1686 ; Ood. 218 : Hebrew and Arabic charms (Yemen, 
16th cent.); Cod. 214 : amulets (Yemen, 10th or 17th cent.), 
Ood. 232 : amulets (orient. Spanish hand, 16th cent.) ; Cod. 4^ ; 
amulets, Heb. and Arab., from the Genlmh, Cairo ; Cod. 727 : 
collection of conjurations, 16th-17th cent. (cf. Cod. 1299, Br. 
Mus. Add. 27, 141 f., 691 ft., in which only a portion of these con- 
jurations has been preserved by an Itolian scribe of the 17th 
cent.); Cod. 720: a large collection of Kabballstio amulets, 
1647 (orient. Spanish hand [Galilee]); Cod. 765: 'MeVor ha- 
Shemoth' (Spanish band 19th cent. ; an aiphabetical list of all 
the mystical names of angels, with indication of the Biblical 
passages whence they have been derived) ; Cod. 1000 : collec- 
tions of conjurations and amulets (orient- Spanish writing; 
many bands, 15th-18th cent.) ; Cod. 1285 : from the Genisrb 
of Aleppo (17th cent.). There may be added reference to the 
writer^B Cod. 906 — very likely the, ‘ Almadel ' (or OlaviculM of 
Solomon (Morocco hand, 16th cent., with illustrations); (jod. 
600 (Br. Mus. Or. 6360) : and ' Sefer ba-Lebnnah ' — the la^ two 
being astrological compilations with directions for conjurations. 

M. Gaster. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan ). — Aa in other parts of America, the amnlet 
was regarded in Mexico as a personal fetish. The 
wholesale manner in which everything pertaining 
to native worshm or superstition was swept away 
by the Spanish (jonqnistadores renders a tnorough 
knowledge of personal fetishism among the Nohua 
peoples impossible, bnt scanty notices in the ■writ- 
ings of anthors who lived in the generation immedi- 
ately snbsequent to the Conquest throw some light 
upon the description of charms and talismans in 
nse among the Aztecs and_ kindred peoples. They 
appear to have been principally manufactured and 
sold by the priests of the various deities, in much 
the same manner as the medicine-men of the N. 
American tribes make and sell such articles. The 
use of charms was notable chiefly in connexion 
■with the funerary customs of the Aztecs. On the 
death of a person, his corpse was dressed in the 
habiliments supposed to bo worn by his tutelary 
deity, and was strewed with pieces of paper, which 
were regarded as charms against the dangers to be 
encormtered on the road to Mictlan, the Mexican 
Hades. The papers in question contained ■written 
prayers or magical formulra to ward off the danger- 
ous spirits to be met on the way ; and this is remi- 
niscent of Egyptian funerary practice. From time 
immemorial the Nahna peoples made use of talis- 
mans of hard sand-polished stone, such os are still 
carried by the Indians of Central America. They 
were employed as oracles, and their possessors were 
supposed to see future events reflected in their 
polished surfaces, much in the same manner as 
modem crystal-gazers profess to discern events to 
come in the globes they consult. It has been 
thought that the principal god of the Aztecs, 
Tezcatlipoca, had his origin in the figure of death 
believed to be described m these stones before a 
demise took place. In the Dresden Codex the 
piniuras represent the deceased on the road to 
Mictlan as wearing a wooden collar, probably an 
amnlet, to show that he belongs to one or other of 
the Nahua deities. For the same purpose, probably, 
he wears a plume on his head. 

The principal objects which have either come 
down to us or are knoivn to have served the purpose 
of personal or household talismans to the Nohua 
peoples are : — 
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(1 ) Death-masks . — These were probably the skulls 
of ancestors, and were kept in the houses of their 
descendants. They consist of two classes : one in 
which the skull of the deceased person has been 
inlaid with mosaic, and the other in which a con- 
ventional image of the deceased has been manu- 
factured by inlaying mosaic upon jade. These 
death-masks are not to be confounded with the 
masks spoken of by many writers on Nahua custom 
as being used by tlie priests in religious ceremonial, 
or with those placed on the faces of the dead to 
ward off evil spirits. The mosaic work of which 
they are composed is often of veiy great beauty, 
and excellent examples of it are to be seen in the 
American Room at the British Museum. Speci- 
mens of such work are e.xceedingly rare, and are 
chiefly confined to those objects sent to Europe at 
a period immediately subsequent to the Conquest. 
Numerous small masks and heads which served os 
amulets have been discovered on the site of Mitla, 
the city of Mictlan, the god of the dead. Most 
of them are of terra-cotta, and of good workman- 
ship. 

(2) The tepitoton, or diminutive deities . — ^These 
were small figures of the Lares and Penates type, 
but not^ as has been thought, of the class of the 
Egyptian ushdbtiu, or servant figurines. They 
were probably relics of a shamanistic form of wor- 
ship, and nearer to the ancestor-idol type than the 
little fire-and-food gods of the Romans, though they 
possibly partook of the characteristics or both. 
At the close of the great sun-cycle of fifty-two 
years, when the Nahua thought the universe was 
m danger of perishing, they broke those small 
figures in despair, believing they could no more 
seek aid from them. 

(3) Travellers' staves . — These staves, decorated 
with feathers, were carried by all merchants whilst 
on a journey, and showed that they were under the 
protection of Quetzalcoatl, the culture-god of 
Mexico, or, as he has been more aptly named, 
‘Man of the Sun,’ the great traveller. Sahagun 
(lib. i. cap. 6) gives an interesting account of the 
worship of these staves by the Mexican itinerant 
merchants. On coming to their evening halting- 
place they tied their staves in a bundle, and 
sprinkled them with blood taken from their ears, 
tongues, and arms. Incense was brought and 
burned liefore them, and food, flowers, and tobacco 
were offered to them. Although the name of the 
staff, coatl, means ‘ serpent,’ it had, so far as its 
nomenclature was concerned, no connexion with 
the Sun-Man ; and, indeed, when the staves were 
gathered together in a bundle, the name they 
collectively bore was Yacatecutli, the name of the 
patron of merchants or pedlars. Still, the staff was 
regarded as the invention of Quetzalcoatl, the 
cmture-hero, and those using it practically placed 
themselves under his protection. 

(4) Amulets symbolic of the gods . — These were 
probably numerous, but few are recorded. Chalchi- 
nuitlicue, the goddess of water, was worshipped 
under the likeness of a frog, carved from a single 
emerald or piece of jade, or sometimes in human 
form, but holding in her hand a lily-leaf ornamented 
with frogs. In the Mayan codices it appears as a 
B3rmbol of water and ram (Codex Cortesianus, pp. 
12, 17, etc.). Images of it, cut from stone or made 
from clay, have been fr^uently discovered. They 
were kept by the post-CJonquest Indians as talis- 
mans. The symbol or crest of Huitzilopochtli, the 
Aztecan war-god, was, as is implied by his name, 
a humming-bird. This crest, the huiteiton, yfus 
carried before his priests in battle, and it is 
probable that they and illustrious members of the 
warrior class wore the symbol as a talisman or 
decoration. 

(5) Flint talismans . — As elsewhere, the thunder- 


bolts throivn by the gods were supposed to be flint 
stones ; and these were cherished as amulets of 
much virtue, and as symbols of the fecundating 
rains. The Navahos of New Mexico still use such 
stones as a charm for rain, and believe they fall 
from the clouds when it thunders (Senate Deport 
on the Indian Tribes, Washington, 1867, p. 358). 
The Chotas of Mexico continued until compara- 
tive^ recent times the worship of their triad— 
the Dawn, the Stone, and the Serpent (Diccionario 
Universal, App. tom. iii. p. 11). 

(6) Amulets depicted in the Mexican and Mayan 
'pinturas' or native MSS . — The Mexican and 
Mayan native MSS give representations of what 
are obviously ornaments and personal decorations of 
the nature of amulets in great profusion, but, owing 
to the careless drawing displayed in the Mexican 
pinturas, it is almost impossible to determine their 
exact nature. The highly conventional manner in 
which they are executed is also greatly against 
their elucidation. The comparative clearness of 
outline in the Mayan pinturas renders it much 
easier to speculate upon the nature of the objects 
represented therein. But it is only by induction 
that the character of these objects can he arrived 
at, the ruinous intolerance to which all native 
American objets d'art were subjected having long 
since destroyed their very names. It will be well, 
then, to glance at the Mayan MSS while we 
attempt to discover what were the amulets worn 
by the figures depicted in them. We find that 
these objects are usually worn by figures represent- 
ing gods, but it is well known that the symbol or 
ornament of the god usually becomes the symbol or 
ornament of his special worshippers — the people of 
whom he is the tutelary deity. In Egypt the ankh 
(the cruciform symbol of fife carried by all the 
gods) was worn very generally, as was the uzat 
(the symbolic eye of Horus, which protected the 
wearer from the evil eye, and against snake-bite), 
and the thet, the girdle-buckle of Isis. In early 
Scandinavia the raven-wings of Odin adorned 
the helmet of the warrior; and, not to multiply 
instances, which are numerous, we have already 
seen that the Aztecs wore amulets depicting the 
frog-shaped rain-goddess Chalchihuitlicue. Hence 
there is no reason to suppose that the special wor- 
shippers of other N^ua deities did not wear 
amulets depicting either their tutelary deity or 
some ornament supposed to have been worn by 
himself, and, perhaps, representing one of his 
attributes, like the staff of Quetzalcoatl, or the 
humming-bird of Huitzil opochtli. An examination 
of the three Mayan MSS which we possess— those 
of Dresden, Madrid, and Paris— shows that most 
of the deities therein represented are accompanied 
by certain distinct and well-marked symbol^ 
which, it would seem, frequently decorate the 
figures of priests and people in tlie same MSS. 
The head-dress of Schellhas’s ‘ God E,’ the maize- 

f od, for example, appears as a fre^ent symbol ■vroin 
y persons represented in the MSS, and it is ob^- 
ously correct to make of him a counterpart of the 
Mexican maize-god Centeotl, the latter deity 
being sometimes female, sometimes male, according 
as he takes the part of mother or son. _ ‘ God F, 
again, the god of war and human sacrifice, who, 
Schellhas thinks, resembles the Aztecan god Xipe, 
but who, in the present writer’s opinion, more 
nearly resembles the Aztecan war-god Hmtzilo- 
pochtli, because of his general appearance, some- 
times wears an ear-peg of huge dimensions a 
common ornament in many Mayan sculptures. 
As each god in the Mayan MSS is representou 
with his monthly sign, it is not unlikely that his 
immediate devotees would have worn these much 
in the same manner as persons in Europe^ wear 
amulet-rings in which are enclosed stones typifying 
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the months of the year. The neck ornament of 
the frog-god ‘P’ seems to occur, too, with some 
frequency in the figures depicted in the Madrid 
codex, and the same may be said of several other 
apparent amulets. 

(7) Amulets among modem cognate tribes . — ^The 
Zuni of Now Mexico, who are distantly related to 
the Nahua of Mexico, possess a peculiar belief 
concerning amulets or personal fetishes. They 
imagine, upon discovering a fossilized animal or 
other object, that they have met wdth great good 
fortune, and explain the fossilization of these 
objects by a myth which relates how the two Sun- 
children— two hero-gods of theirs— being displeased 
at the multiplicity of wild animals in early times, 
turned many of them into stone by striking them 
with lightning, at the same time giving them a 
magic power to assist the children of men. See 
‘ American ’ section of this article, § 7 . 

LiTERATnBH. — B. Sabagun, Historia de lai Cosa* de Nueva 
Espalla, Mexico, 1829-30; P. SchcUhas, Representations of 
Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, Cambridge, Mass. 1904 ; D. G. 
Brinton, Myths of the New World, Philadeipbia, 1803; E. J. 
Payne, History of the New World called America, Oxford, 1892- 
99 ; Marquis de Nadaillac, L’Amirique prthistorique, 1882 
(Eng. tr. by N. D’ Anvers, London, 1885). 

liEAVIS SPEI'fCE 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Muhammadan). 
— I. Historical and legendary sources. — In the 
Bo-caUed science of conjurations and talismans the 
Arabs show the same lack of originality as in the 
other sciences, e.g. Alchemy and Mechanics. They 
appropriated part of what had been already de- 
veloped in this direction before their time, and did 
nothing beyond adding to existing formul® a few 
invocations taken from the Qur’an. The sources 
from which they drew their knowledge of the 
art of talismans are, pre-eminently, Gnostic and 
Talmudic. 

In their legends it is the prophets. Biblical and 
other, who are credited with the invention of 
charms. To begin with, they trace this invention 
back to the time of Adam himself, to whom, they 
say, this branch of knowledge was revealed; 
Adam’s daughter 'AnaV was the first, according 
to the Summary of Wonders (Fr. tr. by Carra de 
Vaux, Paris, 1898 , p. 142 ), 

• to reduce tbe demons to serve her by means of charms. God 
bad revealed to i^datn certain names which the spirits were 
forced to obey, ond had told him to communicate them to Eve, 
DO that she might carry them about on her person as a protec* 
tlon. Adam obeyed, and Eve kept these names and was safe* 
guarded by them ; but, while she was asleep, 'An&V to^^ her 
by surprise and robbed her of them, andj bv means of them, 
conjured evil spirits, practised the magical art, pronounced 
oracles, and gave hereof up openly to impiety.* 

Solomon also, according to Mnsalm&n legend, 
was a great magician. He controlled the beasts 
and the winds, and had the genii as well as tbe 
demons under his command. The legend, which 
is of Talmudic origin (see Seligsohn, in JE xL 440 ), 
is introduced into the Qur’an (xxviL). The great 
king is seen reviewing an army composed of men, 
genii, and birds; talMng with the ant; sending 
the hoopoe on an embassy to the Queen of Sheba ; 
and making the throne of that princess be brought 
to him by means of an 'ifnt (kind of genie). 

Solomon's ring is celebrated in Arabian tales. In the popular 
tale of the fisherman (Thousand and One Nights) tho hero 
draws up in his net a copper vase with a lid of sealed lead ; he 
breaks the seal, and a genie escapes from the vase. This was a 
prond spirit who had once rebelled against Solomon, and had 
been imprisoned by the prophet-king in this vase and sealed 
with his seal. Descriptions of this famous ringi are given in 
tho legends; it is the typical talisman, on which was seen 
inscribed "the greatest name of God.’ 

The Berbers also were considered by the .^abic 
story-tellers as having been highly sldlled in the 
art of talismans. In the Summary of Wonders 

1 The talisman that is actually worn in the Arabic and Jewish 
world under the name of ‘Solomon's seal’ Is the hexagonal star. 
Bee the figures in Schwab, ‘ Le Manuscrit 1830 du fonds hibreu 
de la Bibliothtquo Natlonaie,’ Notices et extraits, vol. xxxvi., and 
ct. Seligsohn, in xi. 448. 


(p. 307) we find the queen of the Berbers contending 
against the Egyptians by means of talismans : 

‘ The queen was the ablest magician among this people. Her 
subjects said to her, "Make talismans for us against the land of 
Egypt and its inhabitants.’’ . . . Then she composed charms to 
anenant the Nile. She confided these to certain of her subjects, 
commanding them to take them to Egypt, and scatter them all 
over, and throw some of them into tte Nile above this country. 
The men proceeded to the frontiers of Egypt, and to the most 
fertile places, and there they threw their talismans. Thereupon 
the people saw the Nile swell more quickly than they had fore- 
seen. The rising exceeded all bounds, and the waters, remaining 
for a long time on the earth, spoilt all the crops. Crocodiles 
and frogs multiplied, and all sorts of epidemics attacked the 
Inhabitanto, Foxes and scorpions appeared from all directions.’ 
The priests of Egypt themselves were also skilled 
in the art of mamc; but they were not clever 
enough to annihilate the power of the Berber 
talismans, and the country would have been lost, 
if king Malik, who was then reigning, liad not 
turned to the true God and embraced monotheism.' 

2 . Arabic works on talismans. — Various Arabic 
antliors have ivritten about talismans, the way to 
construct them, their use, the processes necessary 
for conjuring demons, and the suitable formulce 
in the incantations. Among these authors we may 
mention Majriti, Ibn-al-Wahshlya, and al-Buni. 

The Bcholnr Moslama al-Majriti (t 1007), who was a native of 
Madrid, wrote on magic; he had travelled in the East, and 
brought back to Spain the writings of the ‘ Brethren of Purity.’ 
The library in Vienna contains a book, under his name, entitled 
Qhdyat al-lialAm (‘The Perfection of the Sage'), the aim of 
which is the construction of talismans. 

The alchemist Ibn-al-Wahshiya (second half of the Srd cent. 
A.n.), an Arabic forger, who is known chiefly by his book on 
Nabatcean Agriculture, In which be unconsciously compares 
the ancient civilization of Babylon with the Arabic civilization, 
also wrote a treatise on the ancient alphabets of tho various 
peoples, as well as a dissertation on the Egyptian priesthood, 
which was translated into English by J, Hammer, London, 1810. 

The works of al-Bunl are the best known ns regards our 
present subject, and it is they that are used in our own day 
by dervishes and those who occupy themselves with talismans. 
They set out to explain the virtues of heavenly names, their use 
In talismans, the virtues of letters, etc. Muljyi ad-Din Abul- 
Abbks al-Buni died in 1225. In tbe B!hUoth6que Nationaie in 
Paris there are some amulets composed by al-Bunl, and others 
attributed to the famous scholar GbazMi. 

Besides these hooks by well-known authors, there are in our 
libraries various treatises on charms ranged under very strange 
names, which are supposed to be Greek, Persian, or Indian. In 
Paris, e.g., there is a snort treatise (Arab. no. 2030), very curious 
in point of angelology, which is attributed to Andahriush, or 
Bl-Dabriusb,2 of Babylon ; another (no. 2034) is given under tlie 
name of tbe Hindu sorceress Cberasim, who cites among her 
sources a book by al-Osutas. In Budapest there are treatises 
by the Hindus Tomtom and OhSmur, the latter representing 
himself as a commentator on Plato. 

3 . Angelology, — The purpose of incantations is 
to conjure the spirits that preside over the life of 
Nature and of men. In order to subject the spirits 
to himself and force them to serve him, the magician 
must, first of all, know them and know their names. 
Hence arises a complete science of angelology. This 
science began to take shape among the Gnostics. 
Thus we are told by St. Irenrous (i. xxiv. 3) that 
Basilides gave names to the angels inhabiting the 
different heavens ; and in the system of Valentinus 
tho names of the .^ons are given. They are bizarre 
words, probably derived from actual terms corrupted 
in transmission, perhaps by systematic processes of 
‘ cryptogloss,’ but now quite unintelligible to ns ; 
at one time Matter tried in vain to explain them. 
Other marie names used in Gnostic initiations are 
found in the Fistis Sophia. Among them wo can 
distinguish the name of the iEon of Light. It is 
formeu by a series of words, some of which are 
repeated two or three times, sometimes identi- 
cally, sometimes with slight variations, to make 
doublets. 

I According to Turkish tradition, the Inventors of the art of 
magic were Adim, Sheddld, and certain legendary Egyptian or 
Persian princes. See one lorm of these traditions In d’Obsson, 
Tableau glntraX de Vempire Olhoman, Paris, 1787-1820, vol. L 
p. 837. 

5 This is probably the same name as we find In Africa under 
the form al-Andhrun. The bearer of this name was a magician- 
king, who is responsible for a kind of popular talisman in Africa 
(see Dontte, Magie et religion, p. 162). 
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It is this Gnostic tradition— which will be seen, on the other 
hand, to pass into the Kabbalai — that was followed by the 
Arabian magicians. We shall take as our guide here the manu- 
script treatise of Andahriush mentioned above. The author 
adopts, in the first place, the four great Islamic angels : Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, end Isriifll. The names of these four greet 
spirits often appear in talismans. According to the traditions 
of Islim, Gabriel, or Jibril, is set over the armies and the winds, 
and he also makes known the will of God to the Prophets: 
it was he who brought the Qur’an to Muhammad. Mika'il 
(Michael) presides over rain and plants. 'Azra’il is the angel of 
death; he seizes the souls of men when their 'hour’ is come. 
Israfil rules over these three archangels. He stands beside 
the throne of God, and guards the heavenly trumpet. The 
others receive their orders from God at his hands.^ 

But these four Bi>irits, notwithstanding their importance In 
theological and popular tradition, seem fi) have somewhat lost 
their position in the occult theory of Andahriush, with which 
they do not harmonize very well. According to this theory, 
there are seven great angels by the throne of God, who have 
names inscribed on their foreheads, hands, and feet ; the know- 
ledge of these names gives great power In conjurations. The 
seven planets also have their angels, who appear to be quite 
distinct from the former seven. 'AJ.itil is master of the power 
and light of the Sun. Bita'il presides over the fires of Venus. 
Ohamkhfa'n is the angel of the sphere of Saturn. Met^tron la 
assigned sometimes to Juppiter and sometimes to Mercury, 
although be also appears independently, and is identified with 
the archangel Michael. Me{Atron Is of considerable importance 
in the Zohar, where be practical jy assumes the rfile of Demiurge. 

The treatise of Andahriush gives names of angels for every 
day of the week. There are seven for each day. They are 
called '(frit, a name frequently used in the Thousand and One 
Nightt, and also employed as a proper name in the Qur'an. In 
other parts of the treatise we can distinguish fragments of a 
different nomenclature, In which the angels were distributed 
according to the da}’S of the month. 

The seven 'ifrit of the day and night of the Sabbath are called 
Yashonkur, Shaushahr.'Anlelueh, Kalflush, Balfiush, Madhiush, 
and Sherdush. The seven 'ifrit of Sunday are called Hend&ush, 
Bkrik, Shejfa, Marktush, 'Ardiush, Alish, and Sa'ilf. 

These strange names are sometimes, as in the time of Gnosti- 
cism, formed m doublets, in the same way as Gog and Magog in 
Biblical literature, and VAJuj and MaJuJ, H&rut and Marut in 
Arabic. Thus we find the following terms employed to invoke 
great spirits ; Taltkh and Ilikh ; Hih and Hoyfiih ; ^ai(ar and 
Maitar; ^intosh and VAViutush. See also the Incantation of 
the scorpion given below. 

In order to be an absolute master of the art of 
magic, it was necessary to know all the.se names, 
and the connexion of the spirits bearing them with 
different times and different objects. Next it was 
necessary to write suitable formulas containing 
these names on appropriate material — silver, por- 
celain or silk — which was then sprinkled with the 

E erfnmes required in each case. Then the amulet 
ad to he worn on a specified part of the body. In 
practice, however, it was very difficnlt to possess 
a special talisman for every individual case, and 
the people contented themselves with talismans 
having tlie general virtue of protection from all His, 
or at least from a large category of ills ; and the 
greater part of this science of angelology remained 
a dead letter. 

The names of God. — A verse of the Qur’an 
(vu. 179) says; ‘God’s are the most excellent 
names ; call on Him then thereby, and leave those 
who pervert His names.’ The commentators have 
given lists of these names, which are, in their 
opinion, adjectives such as : the Great, the Good, 
the Merciful, the Learned, the Wise, the Subtle, 
the Beneficent, the Manifest, etc. Tradition has 
it that there are 99 such names. Pious Musalmans 
recite them on their rosaries, and the mystics medi- 
tate on the qualities expressed in them ; Ghazali, 
e.a., wrote a treatise entitled ‘ The Most Excellent 
Names.’ ® These terms are employed in talismans ; 
but ‘ the greatest name ’ of God — that name which 
possesses absolute magical virtue — is unknoivn to 
men. At the utmost it has been revealed only to 
prophets and saints. It is an ineffable name. This 
1 Sea S. Karppe, £tude stir lee originee et la nature du Zohar, 
Paris, 1801, p. 79, and passim. 

act. the present writer’s art. ‘Fragments d’esohatologie 
musalniane,' in Comptea Rendua du Sme congrls intern, acient. 
des Catholiquea, 2m« section, 1896, p. 12; d’Ohsson, toe. at. 
vol- 1- p. 131. 

s Tirmidhl, Ihn Maja, and others have given lists of these 
names. Tables of figures are also formed, representing the 
numerical value of their letters. For a poetic version of the 
theme, of. ^ Edirin Arnold’s Pearls of the Faith, liOndon, 1883. • 


idea of a name of God that cannot he spoken or 
heard by men is clearly connected with the Jewish 
custom of declining to pronounce the name of 
JHWH, when reading the Torah, and substituting 
for it Adonai or some epithet. 

5. Various mythical beings. — ^The composers of 
Musalman talismans employ the names of several 
other legendary personalities besides the names 
of angels. Those most commonly used are the 
Seven Sleepers and their dog; the angels Hilrut 
and Marut; and the collective beings, Gog and 
Magog. 

The well-known legend of the Seven Sleepers belongs to several 
literatures, being found among Christians, among Jews, and 
among Musalmans. The Qur’an alludes to it in plain terms, 
and calls the Sleepers ‘ the Companions of the Cave,’ while one 
sura (zviii.) is entitled ‘ The Cave.’ Mention is also made, it is 
said, in this passage, of the dog that accompanied the seven 
young men (verse 8: 'Hast thou reckoned that the Com- 
panions of the Cave and nr-Baqim were a wonder among our 
signs t ’). In the opinion of certain commentators, this ar.Ragim 
is the name of tbedog, but others think that tbs word designates 
an inscribed tablet, in accordance with the sense of the root 
raqama, • to trace figures.’ l The young men had fled from the 
persecution ot Decius, and had taken reluge in a care. Here 
they fell asleep, and did not awake again till two centuries later, 
in the reign of Theodosius the Younger. Their cave was situated 
either on the sea-shore near Epheaus, or beside Qurrah, where 
the cave of Kharemi is found (Mas'udi, The Book of Warning 
[Arab.], Fr. tr. by Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1896, p. 202 ; J. Koch, Du 
Siehentchlajerlegende, ihr Vrsprung uttd Hire Verbreitung, 
Leiprip, 1883). 

Harut and Marut are mentioned in theQur'An (it 96): ' It was 
not Solomon who misbelieved, but the devils who misbelieved, 
teacliing men sorcerj’, and what had been revealed to the two 
angels at Babylon, Harut and Marut ; yet these taught no one 
until they said, “ Wo ore but a temptation, so do not misbeUeve," 
. . . but they can harm no one therewith, unless with the per- 
mission of God.’ These mythical beings belong to Talmudic 
tradition (cf. Hlrsoh, In JR v. S33). They were— so says an 
Arabian story-teller— two angels who, at the beginning of the 
world, had Jeered at the weakness ot faithless man, declaring 
that, if they had been put to the same test, they would not have 
been overcome. God allowed them to try the experiment, and 
they at once fell into sin. Then, having asked as a favour to 
undergo their punishment in this world, they were thrown into 
a pit near Babylon, where they were bound with their heads 
bent down, and where they must remain until the end ot time> 
(Eazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wustenfeld, 1848, i. 61). 

Gog and Magog (YAJuJ and MajuJ) are mentioned in the 
Qur’an (xviti. 93-99, xxi. 86). They were peoples of the North, 
who occupied vast territory and made incursions into the 
country of the South, spreading devastation everywhere in 
their course. Alexander stopped their progress by a wall of 
brass, which they are to overturn at the Lost Day. This wsU 
is located by some near the Caspian, by others in China. The 
historian Ibn Khorbadbeb tells of a Journey that the interpreter 
BalJam mode there at the commond of the Khalif WAtik (7m 
Khordaibeh, tr. de Goeje, p. 124, note ; of. Kazwini, op.^. u- 
400, 416; for a general summary, see Montgomery, in JR n. SO). 

6. Cabalistic letters. — In books of magic and 
in .talismans, cry^graphic alphabets of various 
forms are used. The majority of these alphabets, 
it appears, are not purely imaginaiy. We may 
recognize in their characters siras ot the Hebrew 
or or the Cufic alphabet, somewmat deformed and 
altered by the addition of ornamentations, _ The 
author Ibn-al-Wahshlya, whom we have mentioned 
above, gives a great number of cabalistic alphabets 
in his book, Kit&b shauk al.mxistahdm (see a notice 
by Gottheil on ‘The Cabalistic Alphabets,’ in JA, 
1907J. The twists or flourishes which often finish 
off the strokes in the magical writing are called 
‘ lunettes’ or ‘ crowns.' It is said in Stpher Fmr« 
(tr. Mayer Lambert, p. 114) that every letter should 
have its crown, and that ancient amulet-makers 
thought the letters of no use whatever without 
their crowns. 

The custom of using cryptographic alphabeta 
among the Arabs was not confined to occultists. 
It appears even among scholars (see the alphabet 
in tne mechanical mannscript of Oxford, which 
contains the Arabic text of the Pneumattes of 
Philo ([no. 954 ; Marsh, 669 ; foL 29]). 

The theory of the power of letters hod been 

1 In Arabic tradition the dog's name is Kitmir. . 

S In Turkish tradition HArut and Marut are called Ifohle 
Mehale, and are regarded as two famour moCTciai^ On iiani 
and" Marut, see also art. Abuesia (Zor.) lol. i. p. 796*' 
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sketched out in the time of Gnosticism (see, e.g., 
a treatise on the ‘ Mysteries of the Letters of the 
Alphabet,’ quoted hy Amdlineau, Gnosticisme 
igyptien, Paris, 1866, p. 11). This theory -was 
afterwards largely developed in the Kabbala. On 
this subject the Zahar, which belongs to the 14th 
cent., may he consulted. The Arabs do not appear 
to have made any very original use of it. 

7. Magic squares. — The so-called magic squares 
are employed to a great extent in Musalman magic. 
The fmse art of talismans may be said to pay 
homage here to real science, the construction of 
magic squares being a nice and intricate question 
of arithmetic. This method of arranging numbers 
was known to the Arabs as early as the 10th cent. 
A.D., for it is evident from the writings of the 
‘ Brethren of Purity ’ that they knew the squares 
of 3, 4, 6, 6, 8, and 9 parallel columns. The his- 
torian Ibn Khaldun was also acquainted with some 
of these squares. They do not appear in Greek 
literature till later, the earliest text where men- 
tion of them is found being the treatise of Mos- 
chopoulos devoted to them, which dates from the 
end of the 14th century.* 

The Arable manuBOript 2,662, Paris, contains quits a number 
of magic squares of different appearance, but these are really 
nothing but the squares with 8 and i compartments in a row. 
The 9 or 16 consecutive figures empioyed in them do not 
start at unity, hut begin with some higher number. One set, 
for instance, goes from 9 to 24, another from 10 to 26, and so 
on. They give the totais, each row, vertical or diagonal, of : 
66, 70, 91, 131, 170, 268, 298, and 340. We give here the square 
constructed on the numbers from 9 to 24 : 


16 

19 

22 

9 

21 

10 

16 

20 

11 

24 

17 

14 

18 

IS 

12 

28 


The total got by adding the figures vertically, borizontally, 
and diagonally is always 68. 

Squares with 3 compartments in a tow are not neatly so 
frequent in this treaUse os those with four compartments. Here 
is one beginning with the number 1210 : 


1218 

1218 

1211 

1212 

1214 

1216 

1217 

1210 

1216 


The constant total Is 8642. 

Sometimes taiismanic squares have letters instead of numbers. 
Thus a square vdth 4 compartments In a row Is made up of 
4 letters which all occur in every row, in every column, and in 
every diagonal. Squares of this kind have no further scientific 
Interest. 


1 

1 

h 

ft 

h 

ft 

1 

1 

tk 

h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A 

fa 


The square formed by the first nine numbers appears In the 
Jewish liturgy of Ibn Ezra, who did much to develop the 
kabbala of numbers connected with that of letters (S. Karppe. 
op. cit. p. 202). 


8. Signs from astrology and geomancy.— 
Among the signs to be met with on amulets are 
also those belonging to astrology — viz. the signs 
of the planets and those of the zodiac — and some- 
times tliose belonging to geomancy. 

Geomancy, or the science ‘of the sand,’ ’ilm 
ar-raml, is a process of divination by means of 
dots traced in sand.* Dots are made haphazard, 
with the fingers or a rod, along four lines marked 
on the sand, or else dots are made at regular 
intervals along these lines, and a certain number 
of them are obliterated haphazard. The remaining 
dots, grouped vertically, form figures to which 
various significations are attributed. Those that 
express lucky ideas may be used in talismans. 
There are Arabic treatises on geomancy in exist- 
ence, and this process of divination is stUl in vogue 
amonw the Musalmans of North Africa, although 
nowadays they do not trace the dots on the sand, 
but on tablets. 

9. Human figures ; animals ; the hand. — Islamic 
law forbids the representation of the human figure. 
This law was carefully observed in Arabia, but 
was rejected in Persia, and was little regarded by 
the Turkish dynasties that had recourse to Persian 
artists. The talismans of North Africa show 
scarcely any figures, but great numbers are found 
on magical objects, mirrors, cups, seals, etc., made 
in Persia, or made for princes who were lovers of 
Persian art. 

These figures may be those of angels, sometimes 
in the form of griffins with human heads (as, e.g., 
in a mirror with a Cufic inscription in the collection 
of the Due de Blacas),* or of persons and nniraala 
representing the signs of the zodiac, for instance, 
or various other fancies, Beinaud mentions an 
Egyptian taiismanic plate on which a man is seen 
drawing something out of a well. If we connect 
this with what Ibn Klialdiin says, this talisman 
must have been meant as a guide to finding 
treasure. The Arabic MS 2764, Paris, intersperses 
rude figures of men and animals among its cabalistic 
characters. 

Among the most popular objects credited with 
magical virtue in the Musalman world is the 
human band, which is seen engraved on medallions, 
or employed separately as a pendant or jewel. At 
the feast of Ashura, the Persians carry flags with 
their stafls surmounted by an open hand. _ On 
African soil the special use of this emblem is to 
ward OS’ the evil eye, like horns of coral in South 
Italy. Shi’ite Musalm&ns see in the five fingers 
of the hand the image of the five most sacred 
persons of their sect: Muhammad, 'Ali, Fatima 
(daughter of Muhammad and wife of ’Ali), and 
Rasan and Rusain ('All’s two sons). 

10. Verses of the Qur’an. — Although this use of 
the sacred text is not at all in harmony with the 
spirit of pure Muhammadan teaching, nevertheless 
Musalman peoples freely employ certain verses of 
the Qur’an as amulets. The favourite verses are 
those contained in the two short sriras of the 
‘Daybreak’ and of ‘Men’ (cxiii. and cxiv,), and 
the verse ‘ On the throne ’ (ii. 256). The two short 
chapters we have just mentioned are called ‘ the 
two preservatives’ {gl-muaioidatain). They are 
BO short that we may quote them : 

•Say, "I seek refug-e in the Lord of the daybreak, from the 
hurt of what He has created ; and from the hurt of the Bight 
when it cometh on ; and from the hurt of the wicked women 
[witches] who blow upon knots; and from the hurt of the 
envious when ho envies.’" 

This one is supposed to have special power against 
the ills of the Dody, and the following against the 
ills of the soul : 


1 Paul Tannery, Le traiU tnanuel dt Uosehopoalot tur let 

1886 : S. Gunther, 



* See an example taken from a Gnostic talisman published in 
the HECr, vol. XX. 0907], p. 376, ‘Talismans magiques troarit 
dans rne de Thasos, by W. Deonna. 

5 This figure is reproduced in the Magarin pittoretqtte, 1872, 
p. 64. Of. others in the same volume, p. 272. 
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‘Say, “I Beefc rofugo in the tod of men, the King of men, 
the God of men, from the hurt of the whisperer, who eiinka off, 
who whispers e^dl into the hearts of men 1— from jinn and from 
mcnl'" 

The verse ‘ On the throne ’ tells of the greatness of 
God, and aJ-Buni composed a whole treatise on the 
excellence of this verse. 

The sura Fa j^n (xxxri.) is also held in great 
veneration by pious Mnsalmilns, and extracts from 
this chapter are engraved on the cups that dervishes 
cany. In addition to this, numerous passages of 
the Qur’fin are employed in various circumstances. 
There are treatises tnat tell which extracts suit 
each occasion (see the Arabic MS 1219, Paris, 
which is of this kind). The verses most usually 
worn are those containing the word hif?, ‘ guard,’ 
which are called aySt al-hifs, ' preservative verses,* 
and the verses called kawart, which contain a 
malediction against Satan (see Ishmael Hamet, art. 

‘ Amulettes en Alg6rie,’ in Bulletin des stances dt 
la socitit philoloaiquBt 1905). 

In cases of mness, it was the popular custom 
until quite recently, in Musalman countries, and 
especially in Africa, to have recourse to tlie texts 
of the Qur’fin. The verse appropriate to the case 
was inscribed on hone, paper, or parchment, and a 
decoction of this was made in water, which the 
patient had to drink. 

II. Use and form of talismans. — The name 
‘ talisman ’ {tilsam, pi. faldsim) is a literary word 
in Arabic. Amulets are more usually called hirz 
or horttz in Algeria ; hamaye or hajiz, ’udzah or 
ma’adzah, in the Arabian countries of the East ; 
yafta, nuskha, or hamatl in Turkey. They are 
generally made by people of a religious order, e.p. 
members of a brotherhood, shaikhs, or dervishes, 
who declare that they have no value unless they 
are received from their own hands. This gift 
brings them in return payments in money, goods, 
and commodities of every kind. Talismans are 
enclosed in square or circular purses or sachets of 
morocco, which are kept constantly on the person. 
The Turks carry them on their arms or under 
their turban, or sometimes hung round their neck 
under their iacket. The Bedawln wear them 
quite openly hung round their neck above their 
mothing. Among the wealthier classes, they are 
enclosed in lockets, or engraved on plates of gold 
or silver, which are hung round the neck on chains 
of the same material. Pashionable young Bedawin 
have several rows of them, making rich necklaces. 
An amulet that is very highly prized by young 
Bedawl girls is the hiirz. This is a little religious 
book 7 cm. long by 4 or 6 cm. broad, which is 
enclosed in a case of gold or silver, and worn like 
a locket. Children are provided with amulets 
when they are only forty days old. These are 
sometimes very trivial objects— a simple shell or a 
piece of bone, placed in a leather case under the 
left arm. Amulets are also put on animals, especi- 
ally horses (Ishmael Hamet, op. cit. ; Emily Ruete, 
Mtmoires d'une princesse arabe, 1905, p. 64; 
d’Ohsson, op. cit. v. 681). 

The amulets are sometimes jewels of great value. 
Fine specimens of these may be seen in Reinaud’s j 
work on the materials of the Due _de Blaeas’s 
Collection. Drawings of less artistic amulets, 
which are, nevertheless, interesting for their com- 
position and text, may be seen in Doutt6’s Magic 
et religion dans VAfnque du Nord. 

Some years ago the present writer had an amulet prepared by 
a dervish of CJonstantinople. It was a long strip of paper on 
which were drawn, from the top downwards, seven magic 
8f]uares. Above each square, as if for a title, was the name of a 
copter of the Qur’an. Round about the squares were the 
names of the four great angels, and in the angles these words : 

* His word is truth, and power is His.* The following conjuration 
appeared below the squares : * In the name of the merciful and 
compassionate God, I conjure you and I swear, O tribe of holy 
spirits, celestial and infernal, by the truth of your amir 


and your chief Sheldiushl, MalkiushI, KahiJ, MahlJ, Asbaot 
ahShaddai, llejAtron.* ' 

Among the uncivilized peoples of Muhammadan 
^rica, the science of talismans blends with fetish- 
ism, and the amulet is confused with the gri-gri. 

12 . Methods of incantation. — ^Arabian magic is 
not confined to the composition and wearing of 
talismans. It also incluaes a complete science of 
incantations, composed of formul® according to 
fixed methods. This science is prohibited by 
Muhammadan theology, and those who devote 
themselves to it commit an act of impiety. The 
prophet condemns sorceiy in a verse in which, it is 
true, he mentions only the consultation of fate by 
arrows, — a method practised by the pagan Bedawln 
at the sanctuary of Mecca, — mut the meaning of 
this verse can easily be made general : 

‘0 true believers, verily, wine, and el^mdisar [game oi 
chancej, and [the worship of J statues, and divining’ (arrows) are 
only an abomination of Satan’s work ; avoid them then that 
haply ye may prosper ’ (Qur’fin, v. 02). 

Similarly, we may notice the invocation against 
witches in the sura of the ‘Daybreak’ quoted 
above (cxiii. 4), 

Notivithstanding these prohibitions on the part of 
orthodox theology, the Bedawi magicians have 
written treatises on witchcraft, in which the aim 
of the practices indicated is usually of evil intention j 
in a great many cases, it is a question of bringing 
an enemy into one’s power, of making him die, or 
at least of harming him. Among these practices 
we find that special form of spell called by the 
French ‘ envofttement,’ which is so celebrated in 
the history of magic throughout the world. Some- 
times the aim of the incantation is the satisfaction 
of love. 

Ths Arabic MS 2662, Paris, edited In accordance with the 
tradition of al-Buni, e-ives numerous incantations applicable to 
all sorts ol oases, we may now quote some of them. 

If you want to send a scorpion to an enemy, you take the 
animal, shut it up in a glass to avoid being stung, snd, while 
naming the person whom you want to harm, pronounce the 
following conjuration over it seven times : • Aryush, Sharhueh ; 
He is a God so great that there is none beside Him. Bartimfi, 
Ma](iini, Azrifin (bia). Ifnderstand and hearken to what 1 say, 
O scorpion born of a scoiyion ; otherwise wiU I give the flre 
power over thee. Teriush, NRkhush, Lfihush, Bamkhush, 
DatVianush, ... by the glory oi God and the light of His 
countenance, go to so-and-so and sting him in sach-and-sueb a 
spot.’ Then yon let the scorpion go, and it makes straight (so 
they believe) for the person mentioned. 

There is a conjuration of the shadow which is curious. A 
man conjures bis own shadow, speaks to it as to a spirit, and 
prays it to give him power over his enemy. To do this, he 
must stay np thewhofo night on a Sunday or a Wednesday. 
When all noises have ceased, and every one is asleep, he stanas 
all alone in an empfy bouse. He has a lit candle which he lays 
down towards the West. He stands in front of the candle and 
faces the East; then he sees his shadow on the wall._ Hereoitee 
a long invocation to bis shadow — an invocation given in the 
book— and bums incense. At the end of the conjuration, he 
prays his shadow to bring harm to his enemy, and, while 
uttering this prayer, he thinks over all the ills he would like to 
befall the person whom he hates, 

•Envofltement’ is practised by means of a leaf of paper on 
which a human figure is drawn. On this figure they write the 
name of the person they wish to injure. Then they nail it on 
the wall head downwards, and recite verses of the Quriin (Ixxu. 
1-4, xlvi. 31, which, however, contain nothing in any way 
related to such practices). They then take an iron newle, 
make it red-hot, and stab ths figure through the heart with it, 
saying : ‘ Take his sleep from mm, and enter hit body as this 
needle enters this image.’ The enchanted person is bound to 
fall ill and remain so as long as the needle is left in the figure. 

The ‘envofltement’^ miist have been knoivn at 
the very birth of Muhammadanism. A tradition 
says that Muhammad was enchanted by the 
daughters of the Jew Lubaid ; they made a httle 
wax figure of the prophet and pierced it with a 
great number of needles. 

Finally, conjuration for the purpose of gaining the regard of 
a loved one is performed by means of a dove. A wild turci^ 
dove is token and kept prisoner for a Tuesday, Wednesday, ana 
Thursday; then on l-Yiday, at the hour of Venus, a thm leal is 
taken, and on it is written with a bodkin perfumed with muss 
and saffron: ‘As this dove sighs for her mate, 
and-such a one sigh for so-and-so and desire him with the acsi« 
of love !’ Then the leaf Is tied to a thread, which Is fixed to 
the dove’s wing, during a long invocation. All the ardouro 
the passion one longs to see in the loved one must be desenoeo- 
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Then the bird is tapped on the head with a little stone — to 
make the charm penetrate into the person it is directed against 
— and set tree. 

LiTEiUiTnRE. — See the authorities (quoted throughout the 
article and in the notes, the two most important hooks being : 
Reinaud, ilonumenU arabes, persans, et lures du cabinet du 
due de JBlaeas et d'autres cabinets, 2 vols., Paris, 1828 ; 
E. Douttd, ilaffie et religion dans I'A/ri^ du Nord, Algiers, 
1909. While profiting from the copious information contained 
In the latter volume, we are not to be taken as accepting the 
theory of its author, according to which religion had Its origin 
in magic (p. 811, and passim). 

BON. Carra De Vadx. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Roman).— It 
was a belief among the Romans, as among all 
primitive peoples (Wnndt, Volkerpsychologie, 
li. [Leipzig, 1905] 2, 202 ff.), that many substances 
were endowed with supernatural virtue, and that 
this virtue might be brought under the control of 
any one possessed of the requisite occult know- 
ledge. To this end the adept had recourse to 
magic, and his usual method was to bring the 
given substance under the influence of other 
forces, likewise of a magical, non-material kind. 
One of these was the spoken word, especially in 
rhythmical form. It was a Roman belief that the 
farmer might by a magic spell transfer liis neigh- 
bour’s com to his own fields, and accordingly the 
XII Tables impose a penalty upon any one ‘ qui 
fruges excantassit’ (Bruns-Gradenwitz, Fontes iuris 
Bomani’, 1909, p. 30). Here we have the origin of 
the magic formula (see art. Magic). A like virtue 
was supposed to reside in the human action ; thus, 
a woollen thread in which knots have been tied 
will cure disease (Pliny, HN xxviii. 48). Here we 
have a typical example of the ma^c action (see 
art. Magic). The practice was to treat some 
amorphous material in such a way as to give it 
a form resembling a particular object or person ; 
for, according to primitive belief, the original and 
its artificial semblance were identical, so that the 
one could be made by magic to suffer and to act in 
the same way as the other. 

The magical virtues of the substances referred ' 
to were brought into requisition with a view to 
acquiring all that was deemed desirable — such 
things as wealth, beauty, riches, power, and love. 
If a man still lacked these gifts, he tried to force 
the hand of fortune, either negatively, by driving 
away existent evils (expulsive mamc) ; or posi- 
tively, by conjuring to himself the goods he 
lacked (beneficent marfc). If, on the other hand, 
the objects of general desire were already his, the 
magically endowed substances became serviceable 
as a means of saving these from diminution. In 
the latter case the function of the substances in 
question was not so much to obtain benefit os 
to avert such evils as might threaten the pos- 
sessor (prophylactic magic by means of amulets). 
Amongst these evils those due to the magical 
operations of one’s fellow-men were special objects 
of dread. For, of course, a man may desire not 
only to benefit himself, but also to mjure those 
who stand in his way, and may therefore seek to 
bring disease or death upon them. It was, in fact, 
against such maleficent magic that amulets were 
mainly used. 

While such potent substances were used as 
amulets in various kinds of magic, it should be 
observed that no particular substance had its 
action limited to one single category of the occult 
art. On the contrary, most of the available sub- 
stances were endowed with a many-sided efficacy. 
That which dislodged an existent evil would also 
act prophylactically against an apprehended evil ; 
purMain, for instance, not only removed pain in 
the uvula, but could be used as an amulet to 
prevent headache (Pliny, HN xx. 216), while a 
substance which was efficacious in maleficent 
magic would also undo the mischief worked 


thereby (cf. in the ‘ Greek ’ section of this article 
the formula 6 rpiiaas kuI Idaerat; also 0. Jahn, 
‘tlber deu Aberglauben des bosen Blicks bei den 
Alten,’ Ber. d. sacks. Ges. d. Wiss., 1855, p. 61) ; 
and that which warded off disaster would also 
bring prosperity, as, e.g., the mora fish, which 
both prevented premature birth and attracted 
gold (Pliny, HN xxxii. 6, ix. 80). Hence, when 
we come to treat of the various substauces em- 
ployed, we shall be unable to draw a rigid line 
between ‘charm’ and ‘amulet.’ If we speak 
more of amulets than of charms, that is because, 
as the liability to misfortune and danger was 
universal, negative (or prophylactic) magic was 
resorted to by nearly every one, while relatively 
few advanced to the practice of positive (or bene- 
ficent) ma^c. 

We appear to be well informed regarding the 
substances to which the Romans ascribed magical 
powers and which they used for magical purposes. 
A vast number of such objects, particular^ of 
amulets, have been found in Italy (cf. Gius. 
Bellucci, Amuleti ital. ant. e contemp., Perugia, 
1900, and II feticismo primitivo in Italia, Perugia, 
1907), and they are frequently referred to by 
ancient authors, e.g., by writers in prose such as 
Pliny [HN) and the Senptores ret rusticae, and by 
physicians like Marcellus Empiricus, while poets 
of the time of Augustus and his successors furnish 
numerous descriptions of magical proceedings. 
Only a very few of these discoveries and refer- 
ences, however, give any indication as to whether 
the superstitions attaching to the articles con- 
cerned were indigenous to the Roman people, or 
whether they were imported from exotic modes of 
thought. Again and again Rome felt the powerful 
influence of foreign civilizations ; the neighbouring 
nations (especially the Etruscans), the Greeks, and 
eventually the peoples of the Orient, successively 
transmitted certain elements of their magic to 
Latiumj and Roman writers speak of this im- 


from Theocritus (iL 28). Accordingly it is in 
most cases impossible to decide whether a par- 
ticular charm was a thing of immemorial practice 


cipal varieties of magic were to be found m 
Latium from the outset, and that these subse- 
quently coalesced with more highly developed 
types of foreign origm. In any case, this later 


leaven of (3reek magic to such a degree that it 
seems hardly more than a mere offshoot thereof. 
To !]^man magic accordingly applies almost every- 
tliing that has been said in the ‘ Greek ’ section of 
this article. In what follows we give only such 
selected instances ns are shown by some par- 
ticular feature to have taken firm root in Rome, 
or, at all events, to have been practised by Romans. 
These instances are but few, and, few as they are, 
not always certain. 

As an example of beneficent magic we have 
some information regarding a kmd of rain-charm, 
performed by means of the lapis manalis (Festus, 
ed. Muller, p. 128). We have a more precise 
knowledge or the love-spell (0. Hirschfeld, De 
incantamentis atgue devinctionibus amatoriis apud 
Graecos Romanosque, Kanigsberg, 1863 ; RDedo, 
De antiqvorum supersiitione amatoria, Greifs- 
wald, 1904 ; L. Fabz, ‘ De poetarum Romanorum 
doctraa magica,’ Religionsgeschichtliche Vers, 
und Vorarb. voL iL pt, iiL [1904]). But the 
Roman accounts of the actual charms employed 
are almost entirely dependent upon Greek sources. 
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Moreover, the love-spell is not a genuine example 
of beneficent magic. In order to arouse love in 
one who was meanwhile indifferent, he was sub- 
jected to internal pains till such time as he yielded 
to the wishes of the person in whose name the 
spell was cast. The torment thus involved in the 
love-spell seems rather to place the latter in the 
category of maleficent magic. An evidence of its 
being practised in Koine is found in the word 
venemim, ‘poison,’ which is connected with the 
name Venus (F, Skutsch, De nominibus latmis 
svjpixi -no ope formatis, Breslau, 1890, p. 9), and 
originally meant ‘love-potion.’ It was of such a 
tpthrpoy that Lueullus is said to have died (Plutarch, 
Lucullus, xliii.). 

The simplest form of maleficent magic was the 
evil eye (S. Seligmann, Der base Blick und Vcr- 
voandtes, Berlin, 1910). Even without accessories 
this could work injury to health and property 
(Daremberg-Saglio, s. v, ‘ Malocchio ’ ; Pauly- 
"Wissowa, s.v. ‘Fasoinum’). Tacitus, Annul, li. 
69, dealing with the death of Germanicus, is the 
classical passage for a more elaborate malignant 
spell performeu with all the requisite materials : 

‘ Beperiebantur solo ao parietibua crutae humonorum cor- 
porum reliquiae, carraina et devotiones et nomen Germnnlci 
plumbeis tabulia insculptum, eemuatl cineres nc tabo obliti 
Miaque maleflcia, quie creditur atilmaa numinibus iufernia 
eacrari.’ 

The principal appliances of this kind of magic 
were the well-known tabcllae plumbeae, and such 
tablets, inscribed with menaces directed against 
all that the object of the spell counted dear, have 
been discovered in large numbers (A. Audollent, 
Defixionum tabcllae quotquot innotuerunt, Paris, 
1904). Even this practice, however, was not 
native to the soil, but was borrowed from the 
Greeks as late as the 1st cent- B.C, (Ehein, Mus. 
Iv. [1900] p. 271). 

In cases where a man was suffering harm in 
person or property, he resorted to exorcism as a 
means of expelling the injurious thing. In most 
instances the evil took the form of a_ disease, and 
it was no uncommon thing to attack it by magicjJ 
remedies. This was, in fact, the function of medi- 
cina popularis (see art. Disease and Medicine), 
regarding which we are specially well informed 
by Pliny [SN; cf. e.g. xxviii. 47 ff.). We are 
not sure, indeed, whether or not Pliny availed 
himself of Greek sources, but we find & reference 
to a native remedy in Cato, de Agri Cult, 160, 
where it is said that a dislocation can be cured 
by binding upon the injured place a reed that has 
been blessed with a magic formula. 

As the unknown perils to which a man was 
exposed were manifold, he did nob wait till the 
blow had actually fallen, but sought to safeguard 
himself beforehand by making use of such articles 
as had a recognized protective virtue ; and in this 
way the object utilized in the practice of exorcism 
became an amulet. The prevalence of this form 
of magic amongst the Romans is reflected in the 
number of terms signifying ‘amulet’ found in 
their language from the veiy infancy of their 
literature. One of these is fascinum, connected 
either with Latin fart, ‘to cast a spell,’ or with 
Gr. (A. Walde, Etymol. IF6>fer&.,p. 209). 

The derivatives of fascinum, y\z. fascinare (Catull. 
vii. 12; ‘mala fascinare lingua’), auA. fascinatio 
(Pliny, EN xxviii. 35: ‘[saliva] fasoinationes re- 
percutimus’ ; xxviii. 101: ‘[hyaenae] frontis corium 
fascinationibus resistere ’), show that at one time 
the word meant ‘ a malignant spell ’ ; and, as a 
matter of fact, it was in the main applied to the 
baneful action of the evil eye (Virgil, Eelog. iii, 
103: ‘oculus mihi fasoinat agnos’; cf. Jahn, op. 
cit. p. 70 ff.). The actual /asctnum was nearly 
always an amulet, and in most cases took the 
figure of the phallus, which, it was believed. 


would by its very impropriety avert the evil eye, 
or even render it innocuous by the beneficent influ- 
ence of the reproductive principle. A fascinum 
hung round the neck was worn as an amulet by 
boys (Plautus, Miles, 1398 f. ; * quasi puero in 
coflo pendeant crepundia’); and when the con- 
queror made his tnumphal entry into the capital 
— the occasion on which he might well dreaif the 
malign glance of envy — a fascinum was tied to his 
chariot (Pliny, EN xxviii. 39). The soil of Italy 
has also yielded numerous fascina in stone and 
metal, wnich may have been either worn upon 
the person, or built into tombs, houses, city-walls, 
etc., as a means of protection (Jahn, op. cit, p. 
73 ff.). In the same sense was used the word 
muttonium (derived from mutto), which also means 
‘phaUus’ (IJsener, Gbttemamen, 1896, p. 327): the 
scholia render it by irios or irpopacKivioi' \Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. ii. 131, iii. 351). The word scaevola 
likewise, according to F. Marx (Lucilii rel. i. p, 
xliv — a reference suggested to the writer by L. 
Deubner), seems originally to have denoted an 
amulet in the form of a phallus. 

The child’s crepundia, however, embraced more 
than the phallus. The word crepundia comes 
from crepere, ‘ to rattle ’ (Walde, op. cit. p. 150), 
and was originally applied to the small met^ 
rattle which served not only to amuse the child, 
but also to protect him from demonic influence, as 
it was supposed that evil spirits were afraid of 
the jingling of metals, especially of bronze (A. B. 
Cook, JES xxii. [1902] p. 14 ff.) ; gold and silver, 
however, were also efficacious. Plautus {Rudens, 
1156 tf.) enumerates the crepundia of a girl as 
follows ; a golden sword, a silver knife, two hands 
clasped together, and a miniature pig (the ma- 
terim of tne last two is not specified) ; finally 
(1171), ‘bulla aurea est, pater quam dedit mi 
natali die.’ The statue of a boy in the Vatican 
Museum (Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 301) shows upon 
the shoulder a strap emtossed with a whole series 
of such prophylactic figures, whUe an pmamept 
of similar character is preserved in Vienna (ib. 
fig. 2066). The idea of warding off evil, in facj, 
came to be so closely associated with crepundia 
that the word was at length used to denote, not a 
child’s ratrie only, but an amulet of any kind 
uleius. Apologia, 56). 

he origin of many of thesependants is probably 
to be sought in Greece and Etniria. Plautus, in 
the passage quoted above, is translating from_ a 
Greea comedy, while the bulla mentioned by him 
is regarded by all investigators as Etruscan (see 
artt, in Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa). 
The word itself is Latin, and means ‘water- 
bubble’ (bullire, ‘to boil up_’),_ and then any 
object of like form (Isidore, Origines, xix. 3, 11). 
In most cases the bullae used as amulets were of 
gold ; many of them took the form of a heart — as 
the seat or life — or of the moon, to which great 
magical virtue was ascribed (Pauly-Wissowa, r. 
39f., s.v. ‘ Aberglaube’). The usual form, how- 
ever, was that of a bubble or convex disk, and 
there was perhaps some mental association between 
such a golden bulla and the sun as the ^nrce of 
life. Bullae of this kind were worn by Etms^n 
youths (Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 892), women (to. 
fig. 893), and demons (Arehdol. Zeitung, 184d, 
plate 47, at the foot), on a stryi round the neck, 
as also by the Etruscan kings (Festus, ed. Muller, 
p. 322). In all probability, therefore, the Roman 
practice was borrowed from the Etruscans, ine 
general himself wore the golden bulla on the day 
of a triumph (Macrobins, Satumal. 
with this exception it was worn mamly by boys 
of distinguished birth (Festus, p. 
humbler origin having to be content vutU a^maim- 
shift (‘lomm in collo, Macrob, i. 6, 14), while the 
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bulla of a girl is but seldom referred to (cf. the 
passage quoted above, Plautus, Budens, 1171). 
It may well be the case that the simple leather 
strap (lortim) of the humbler ranks was at one 
time universally worn by the Roman youth, and 
that it was afterwards difecarded by the higher 
classes for the golden bulla of the Etruscans. 
Juvenal (Sat. v. 164) contrasts the ‘Etruscum 
aurum ’ with the ‘ nodus tantum et signum de 
paupere loro ’ ; for the significance of this ‘knot’ 
cf. P. Wolters, ‘Eaden und Knoten als Amulett’ 
(ABW viii. [1905], Beiheft, p. 19). Children were 

E resented with these amulets on the day of their 
irth (Plautus, loc. cit.), and wore them during 
the tender years in which they were unable to 
guard themselves against the evil eye and kindred 
erils. On reaching the age of puberty they 
edicated the bulla to the Lares (Persius, v. 31). 
From the specimens discovered we learn that in 
most cases the bulla was composed of two convex 
disks of gold, which could he fastened closely to- 
gether by means of the overlapping hooks on 
their edges (Daremherg-Saglio, 895). In the 
hollow space thus formed the Romans used to 
keep things ‘ quae crederent adversus invidiam 
valentissima ’ (Macroh. i. 6, 9), as instances of 
which Marcellus Empiricus (viii. 50) mentions the 
eyes of a green lizard. A bulla discovered in 
the grave of a soldier at Aquileia (Heydemann, 
3Iitt. aus d. Antikensammlungen in Ober- u. Mittel- 
ICalien, 1879, p. 27, cited by Pauly-Wissowa) was 
found to contain hair : it was a popular supersti- 
tion among the ancients that hair was a protection 
against head wounds (Pliny, 3N xxviii. 41). It 
would appear that the various articles that might 
he deposited in the bullae were grouped under the 
general term praebia — a word which, according to 
Varro (de Ling. Lat. vii. § 107), had been already 
used by Naevins. Varro himself derives its mean- 
ing ‘ a praehendo ut sit tutus, quod sint remedia 
in collo pueris,’ and Festus (p. 238) speaks of 
praebia composed of dirt taken from the folds in 
the robe of a certain temple-statue. 

The most familiar and most comprehensive term 
of this class was amuletum (see artt. in Daremherg- 
Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa). The word is of un- 
certain etymology, being either an early adapta- 
tion — possibly from the Etruscan — or else a genuine 
Latin form in -eto (cf. Walde, op. cit. p. 27) ; on 
the latter alternative it is probably derived from 
amulum, and would thus mean ‘food of coarse 
meal’ (Glotta, ii. [1910] 219 ff.). There is no 
available evidence, however, for its usage in this 
sense ; in every knoum instance it answers to 
pv\aK^piov. It is nevertheless quite possible that 
a word which primarily meant ‘strengthening, 
farinaceous food ’ should at length come signify 
‘ a protection against evil.’ Of a dish prepared 
with meal, Pliny (JWxxv. 128) says: ‘iis qui 
cotidie gustent cam, nulla nocitura mala medi- 
camenta tradunt.’ 

Charms and amulets could indeed be made of 
any kind of material (Hubert, art. ‘Magie,’ in 
Daremherg-Saglio, p. 13) possessed of some out- 
standing quality beneath wiiich supernatural virtue 
might conceivably lurk. The conceptions which 
suggested the association of abnormal powers and 
magical effects wth particular substances have 
been discussed in the ‘ Greek ’ section of this article, 
and need not again be entered upon here. Among 
terrestrial things — the sun and the moon have 
been dealt with above (p. iQQ,'')— plants and animals 
were specially regarded as the media of magical 
power. Sometimes the particular object was used 
as a whole, sometimes a definite portion thereof 
was taken ; and in the latter case the part was 
supposed to have special influence just because 
it was a part, or else to contain a portion of the 


power pervading the whole. The available records 
of vegetable and animal substances employed in 
this way would of themselves easily fill a lexicon ; 
a beginning has been made by E. Riesa (art. 
‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly-Wissowa, i. cols. 51-^3). 
The few typical instances given below mil sufSce 
to show tliat the Romans like^vise shared in the 
superstitions regarding them. 

With reference to plants used ns amulets, it 
seems unlikely that there was any importation 
in cases where the magical influence is associated 
with their names — a phenomenon by no means 
infrequent (Apnleius, Apologia, 35) — and where 
this association holds grod only in Latin. Pliny 
(HN xxvii. 131 ; cf. R. Heim, ‘ Incantamenta 
magica graeoa latina,’ in Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl. 
xix. 478, no. 49) informs us that the plant called 
reseda, growing at Ariminum, will expel all kinds 
of inflammation if invoked with the formula 
‘Reseda morbos reseda,’ where the name of the 
plant is also the imperative of resedare. Many 
of the examples given by writers de Be Bustica, 
again, have a genuinely Italian flavour; e.g. an 
oak log (‘ robusta materia,’ Varro, i. 38. 3 ; 
Columella, ii. 16. 6) hidden in a dung-heap is a 
protection against serpents. Breaking one’s fast 
upon cabbage is recommended by Cato (de Agri 
Cult. 166) as a cure for intoxication, wliile Varro 
advises that at the beginning of autumn the figure 
of a grape-cluster should be placed in the vineyard 
as a defence against bad weather (Pliny, HN 
xviiL 294). In a comedy of Titinins one of the 
characters declares that strings of garlic ward off 
witches — a saying that points to a popular super- 
stition of ancient Italy (Scaen. Bom. poes. Fragm., 
ed. O. Ribbeck [1897-^], ii. 188). The torches used 
in marriage processions at Rome had to be of 
hawthorn (Festus, p. 245; E. Samter, Familienfeste 
der Griechen it. Bomer [1901], p. 16), while Ovid 
(Fasti, vi. 129) refers to the same slirub as a 
prophylactic. Likewse, the custom of touching 
the threshold and door-post with a sprig of the 
strawberry plant (arbutus) as a means of driving 
away -nitches (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 166) is regarded by 
W. Mannhardt (Baumhultus, Berlin, 1876, p. 299) 
as indigenous to Rome. 

Similarly with regard to animals, popular ety- 
mologies sometimes enable us to recognize certain 
ractices as of native Roman origin ; thus, it was 
elieved that the ashes (carbo) of three crabs that 
had been burned alive would counteract carbun- 
culus, a disease of plants (Pliny, HN xriii. 293 ; 
Riess, op. cit. col. 74). Other instances connected 
with animals are given by prose authors as ob- 
served among the practices of their age. Pliny 
tells us that the snouts of wolves were fixed upon 
the door as a means of warding against venejicia 
(HN xxviii. 157) ; Palladius (i. 35 ; cf. Apuleius, 
Melamojphoseon, iii. 23) says that owls with out- 
stretched wings were nailed to the house as a 
protection from hail; and, again (i. 35, ad Jin.), 
that the skull of a mare or slie-oss was placed in 
gardens to ensure fertility. Varro (de Be Bust. ii. 
9. 6) adopts from Saserna the suggestion that dogs 
may be made faithful if they be given a boiled 
frog to eat. In order to avoid being struck by 
lightning, the Emperor Augustus always carried 
the skin of a seal (Suetonius, Augustus, 90). 

Magical virtues were in like manner ascribed to 
certain parts of the human body. ^ W e have already 
spoken of the fascinumj a similar purpose was 
served by a representation of the female vulva, 
effected cither by means of a gesture (Ovid, Fasti, 
V. 433), or by a drawing (Jahn, op. cit. p. 79 f.). 
.Am invalid that A'’cspasian touched with his foot 
was restored to hcalth_ (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81). 
The hand, too, had peculiar efficacy ; it could ward 
off evil from what it grasped (Persius, iL 35), but 
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conld also cause death (Bucheler, Carm. lat. epigr. 
ii. [1897] no. 987 ; 0. Weinreich, ‘ Antike Heilungs- 
■minder,’ in Rel.-gesch. Vers, nnd Vorarb. vol. viii. 

E t. i. jp. 58 f.). fiven the nail-parings of one -who 
ad fever were used as a means of magically 
transferring the disease to another (Pliny, SN 
xxviii. 80). Analogous properties were attributed 
to the various secretions of the human body. The 
spittle was regarded as a preventive ; a Roman 
spat upon his breast when praising himself, in 
order to avert the jealousy of the gods; and, 
when engaged in the operation of magical healing, 
he sought to ward off hostile influences by the 
same action (Pliny, RA7 xxviii. 36; cf. li^arro, 
de Re Rttsi, i. 2, 27 ; A. Aht, ‘ Die Apologie des 
Apuleius,’ in Rel.-gesch. Vers, und Vorarb., vol. iv. 
pt. ii. p. 261). 

Slones and metals were likewise used as amulets, 
though but seldom in their natural state. In most 
cases the selected stone was subiected to special 
preparation ; it was inscribed with some ma^cally 
potent figure, or with a form of words, and in this 
way efficacy was given to the stone, and durability 
to the spell. Belief in the virtue of particular 
stones was a relatively late growth in Rome, and 
was probably of foreign origjn. The oldest sur- 
viving ‘stone-books’ are Greek, e.g, the Lithika 
ascribed to Orpheus (Abel, Orphica [1885], 109 ff.), 
and the sources used by Pliny in this connexion 
are likewise non-Roman (of. ‘ Damigeron ’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa). Stones thus carved and in- 
scribed give us the so-called ‘ Abraxas gems ’ (cf. 
‘Abrasax’ in Pauly-Wissowa; A. Furtwftngler, 
Die antiken Gemmen, 1900, plate xlviii.), wiich 
were worn in all kinds of ieweilery, and especially 
rings. The practice of making boys wear an amber 
bead as an amulet was also brought from abroad 
(Pliny, UN xxxvii. 50). 

With regard to metals, again, we have seen that 
bronze was supposed to have the power of driiung 
away evil spirits. The Italian museums contain 
numerous objects exemplifying the practice of 
using bronze for prophylactic purposes (cf. e.g. 
Bellucci, Amuleti, p. 11, nos. 10, 11, ‘pesce in 
bronzo ’ ; p. 12, no. 14, ‘ fallo in bronzo ’ ; no. 15, 
‘vulva in bronzo’ — all from the Iron Age). The 
use of silver and gold for the same purposes has 
already been referred to. These metals were 
brought to Italy at a relatively early period, and 
the Roman superstitions associated with them 
may therefore be fairly ancient. A thin plate 
of either substance was made an amulet by 
hai’ing engraved upon it a prophylactic text (Rl. 
Siebourg, ‘ Ein gnostisches (Joldamulet aus Gellep,’ 
Bonner Jahrb. ciii. [1898] 134 If.). Iron also could 
ward off evil spirits (Virgil, Aen. vi. 260 ; cf. E. 
Norden’s ed. [1903], p. 201). An iron nail was 
driven into the ground at the place where an 
epileptic had fallen, the idea being that the demon 
of epilepsy was thereby riveted to the spot (Pliny, 
HN xxviii. 63). An iron nail also served to add 
efficacy to the dejixiones inscribed upon leaden 
tablets (see above) ; to pierce with a nail the 
tablet containing the name of one’s adversary was 
to impale the adversary in person. Nails used in 
this way, however, were sometimes formed of other 
metals ; a well-known example is the bronze nail 
which, ivith its inscription, warded off the wild 
dogs of Domna Artemix [Archaol. Jahrb., Ergan- 
zun"sheft, vi. [1905] 43). 

The stone and metal figures used as talisnatos 
were in most cases representations of the deities 
that preserve men from calamity. SuUa carried 
in all his battles a golden miniature of Apollo 
which had been brought from Delphi (Plutarch, 
Sulla, xxix.). A kindred phenomenon is the 
respect subsequently accorded to the figure of 
Alexander the Great (Script. Nisi. Aug. ‘xxx . 


Tyr.’ xiv. 4), which was worn in rings and all 
sorts of ornaments. RIagic virtues were ascribed 
also to the characteristic symbols of the gods; 
I thus, on a prophylactic clay slab found in Naples 
(Jahn, qp. cit. plate v. no. 3, p. 52), we recognize, 
among other olnects, the keryheion of Rlercury, 
the trident of Neptune, the club of Hercules, the 
bolt of Juppiter, the lyre of Apollo, the bow of 
I Artemis, and the tongs of Vulcan. Pictures of 
grotesque and horrible appearance were also used 
^ the Romans, as were the Gorgoneia by the 
Gfreeks, for the puimose of keeping impending 
evils at bay (Bonner Jahrbiicher, cxviii. [1909] 257). 
A stone head with the tongue thrust out was found 
beside a tower in a Roman fort in Hungary (Osterr. 
Jahreshefte, vii., 1903, Beiblatt, p, 116, fig. 36 
[communicated by L. Deubner]). 

The method adopted for appropriating the 
magical qualities of the various substances was 
not always the same. Vegetable materials were 
often taken inwardly as food ; thus, the stinging 
nettle, used as cibus religiosus (Pliny, SN xxi. 93), 
gave a whole year’s immunity from disease. Or 
the substance could communicate its beneficent 
quality by being rubbed into the object for which 
protection was sought. Hence the bride rubbed 
the door-posts -with wolfs fat (Pliny, NN xxviii. 
142). In some cases it was enough merely to 
touch the object, as with the arbutus (see above), 
but the usual course was to bring the protective 
material into permanent connexion with the thing 
to be protected, so that the virtue of the former 
might flow continuously into the latter. This 
end was best secured by binding the prophylactic 
to the object, and accordingly the amulet was in 
later times called alligatura (Filastr. Div, Eer. 
21. 3). The simplest method was to carry it by a 
string round the neck, as was the case with the 
bulla. In local ailments the specific was bandaged 
to the affected part (Cato, de Agri Cult. cap. 160 : 
‘ ad luxum aut ad fracturam alliga’). When once 
the remedial substance had done its work, it 
w'as probablj^ dedicated to the gods; the bulla, 
as we have seen, w'as given to the Lares, while 
the ‘remedia quae corporibus aegrorum adnexa 
fuerant’ were taken to the temple of Pebris 
(Valerius RIaximus, ii. 5, 6). But most amulets 
were ■worn throughout life, and were not removed 
even at death, as is shown by numerous ‘finds’ in 
tombs. 

Moreover, not only human beings, but animals 
as well, were safeguarded or healed by means of 
these pendants. The plialerae worn by horses 
closely resemble the crepundia of chiloren (of. 
Rich, niustr, Worterhuch d. rom. Altertumer, 
1862, s.v. ‘ Phalerae ’). Cattle were similarly pro- 
vided with clay figures within which a living 
shrew-mouse had been immured (Columella, vi. 
17)- As already indicated, even inanimate tilings, 
such as gates, houses, gardens, tombs, and city- 
walls, were protected by amulets. Amulets for 
the house, in particular, nave been found in great 
profusion ; pavements with figures — e.g. of magm- 
ally potent animals — designed to arrest the eye (P. 
Bienkowski, ' RIalocchio,’ Eranos Vindobonensxs, 
p. 285 ff.; cf. the ‘Greek’ section of this art.), or 
inscriptions (Biioheler, Carm. lat. epigr., no. 26 : 

‘ [Felicitas] hie habitat ; nil intret mali ’). Such 
inscriptions w-ere regarded as specially effective 
gainst fire (Pliny, EN xxviii, 20; Festus, P- I®)- 
Here, too, figure and writing were brought into 
immediate contact with the object they were 
meant to protect, being either imprinted upon or 
inserted into the wall, and thus becoming a com- 
ponent part thereof. 

Belief in charms and amulets did not expire in 
Rome with the ancient period. It remained active 
even after Italy was Christianized (cf. the ait. 
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‘ Amulette ’ in Schiele, Bel. in Gesch. u. Gegenwart, 
i. [1908] 454 ff., and in DAGL, i. [1904] 1784 ff.); 
it was vigorous in the Middle Ages (J. Burck- 
hardt, Die Gultur der Benaissance in Italien, ii.* 
[1878] 279ff.)i and survives to-day with scarcely 
diminished force (Bellucci, Amuleti ; Gius. Pitre, 
Bibliot. delle tradiz. pwol. siziliane, Palermo, 1875, 
vols. xvii., xix. ; Th. Trede, Das Heidentum in der 
rom. Kirehe, 1891, iv. ‘Amulette.’p. 475, ‘Zauber,’ 
p. 498). 

LTTKEATnRK.— The more important 'works have been dted 
above, and under the ‘Greek’ section of this article. 

R. WUNSCH. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Slavic).— In 
no other quarter of Europe has magic, in all the 
various forms assumed by it from the dawn of 
history to the present day, exercised so great a 
sway as in the Balto-Slavic countries. In this 
article, however, the ■writer proposes to confine the 
inquiry almost entirely to Russia, partly because 
he is more conversant with this narrower area, and 
partly because it may he taken for wanted that 
the conditions prevailing there extend also to the 
other Slavic countries and to the Baltic districts 
as well. 

In connexion with Russia, a phenomenon that 
strikes us at once is the large variety of equivalents 
pro'vided by the language for the word 'magician' 
— terms which, so far as their etymology can be 
definitely traced, afford a suggestive glimpse into 
the magician’s mode of procedure. Thus we find 
that he is the ‘maker,’ t.e. the one who performs 
the magic actions; or he is the ‘speaker,’ who 
mutters the incantation; or, again, the ‘knower,’ 
the man who is learned in the magic rites. 

To the first category belongs the Buss, (properly Old Bulg.) 
eorodeft, ‘mnglolan,' from caro, ‘ magic,' and drjaff, ‘to make.’ 
Originally the root cam, corresponding precisely to Old Iran, 
ednf, ‘means,’ ‘remedy,’ signifies simplv 'making,' being cog. 
nate ■with Skr. fcrpoff, ‘he makes,' and hrtva, ‘action,’ ‘magic’ 
(cf. art Asraa Beuqios, vol. ii. p. 40). The same idea underlies 
the term poMmikH, ‘ magician ’ (now obsolete in this sense), 
connected with potndmv, ‘magical,’ potvirstvo and potv6ry 
(plu.), ‘magic’; and all are derived from Buss. tvorUl, ‘to 
make’ (cf. Ital. fatturu; 0. Fr. jTaiture,' witchcraft,’ from 
Med, Lat factura; O. Korse, gSmxngar mlu.), 'magic,* from 
gSra, ‘to do).’ The ‘roeaker,’ 'babbler,' is denoted by Buss. 
volehvH and volUtnikS, ‘magician,’ from O. Slav, vltanati, 
'balbntlro.’ To these we may add the dialectical Buss, forms, 
bdehan, ‘magician,’ from O. Slav, baju, bajati, cognate with 
Or. ifniai, Lat /ari ; otafdnnitfi, obajdnSciku, ‘ magician,’ from 
obdjatt, ‘ to chatter,' and obaxmihl (in the Domostroj i), probably 
ilso connected therewith. Finally, the ‘ knowers ' are designated 
redlinu (o'bsolete), from redott, ‘ to know,' and tnachdri, from 
maff, with the same meaning. No definite explanaUon has as 
yet been provided for O. Buss, itud^sntfcil (of. kudUxi, ‘the 
masked one,’ kadesd, ‘magic,’ 'witchcraft' 'Christmas ' etc.); 
or koldixnti, which in all probability is not, as was stated in art 
Autan Behoiox, vol. ii. p. 45, a native Eussian word, but rather 
an importation from the Finnish. In the Karelian dialect at 
all events, this term is in common use (Georgievskij, Rxasxan- 
Karelian Dictionary, St. Petersburg, 180S, p. 53); and the 
Karelians, be it remembered, have from time Immemorial been 
recognized in Bussla as adepts in the occult art Thus, for 
instance, when the Grand Prince Ivanorio took as his second 
■wife the young Glinska, he resorted to certain Karelians for such 
magical expedients os wouId_ enable him to hove offspring. 

We shall find occasion below to refer to other 
Russian terms for ‘magician.’ All those already 
mentioned have, of course, their respective femi- 
nine forms (e.g. carodejka, vedima, znachdrka)', and 
in Russia, indeed, as elsewhere, women, especially 
when old, were and still are believed to be specially 
versed in all manner of magic. During the 17tn 
cent., for example, certain women belonging to 
Moscow gained so great a reputation in the art 
that their names have not yet been forgotten. It is 
worthy of note that the Russian magicians formed 
themselves into special gilds {cechi), by means of 
which the peculiar methods of the craft were handed 
on from one generation to another. 

The aims of magic are of two kinds. Those who 
practise the art may intend thereby to secure some 
advantage either tor themselves or others ; or, 

I t.e. ' The Book of Household Management,' composed in the 
reign of Ivan iv. 
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again, they may seek to work injury upon others. 
Under the former class wiU fall the special case 
where recourse is had to magic as affortog protec- 
tion against the magical practices of one’s enemies, 
such hostile machinations being called in Russian 
pdrea, ‘enchantment,’ from pdrtift, ‘to damage.’ 
The means used by the adept in furtherance of his 
designs may be things or actions or words. It is 
certainly impossible to regard these three categories 
as furnishing an exact classification of the extra- 
ordinary variety of available accessories, as in actual 
practice any single species seldom occurs alone, but 
is in most cases combined with one or both of the 
others; and, in particular, the selected things or 
actions sometimes acquire their potency only after 
an incantation or speU {zagovdru, nagovdrS, from 
govoHti, ‘to speak’) has been utterea over them. 
Nevertheless, -we must so far avail ourselves of the 
triple division indicated, if for no other purpose 
than to introduce some degree of order into the 
huge mass of material. Some consideration must 
also be given to the question whether, amid this 
jungle or delusion and absurdity, there may not be 
places where the presence of rational, or at least 
intelligible, elements is to be seen. 

(1) Amongst the things manipulated for magical 
purposes, mention ought, first of all, to be made 
of plants and plant-substances. We find, indeed, 
a distinct order of magicians bearing the name 
zeUjSciki or zelejnild (in the Domostroj), from 
zdtjc, ‘herb,’ ‘plant.’ These were regarded as 
experts in herbs and roots. Every member of the 
order had his o'wn ‘plant-book’ {trdvnikS, from 
travd, ‘plant,’ ‘herbOi which was beq^ueathed to 
his successor. Such trdvniki may still he found in 
Russian villages, though very rarely ; for it is be- 
lieved that, if copies of them are made, the plants 
named in them ■will lose their efficacy. They are 
also exposed to other dangers (see below). They 
are handed down as precious heirlooms from one 
generation to another. These books give, first of 
aU, the native name of the plant ; then a descrip- 
tion — frequently very precise ; then the lo^ity 
■where it may be found ; and, finally, its medicinal 
properties. They often contain observations of this 
Idna : ‘ it is good in cases where a person has be- 
come insane, or has been imbecile from childhood ; 
steam yourself with it and drink the juice, and you 
shall be well ’ (cf. Kulikovskij, Dictionary of the 
Dialect of Olonetz [Russ.], St Petersburg, 1898, p. 
121). Many of these plants and their virtues 
have become known to us from the statements of 
a Siberian magician who was commanded by the 
Czar Alexej Michailovic to send an account of 
them to the authorities. Throughout Russia the 
Eve of St John’s is recognized as the peculiarly 
mipropriate time for picking or digging such herbs. 
Ihis holds good, above all, of the fern or brake — 
Russ, ndporoi??, a word which, representing the 
Indo-(jermanic name (cf. Gr. vreplt, O. Gall, ratis, 
from *pratis, Lith. papdrtis, etc.), indicates the 
ancient rejiute of the plant It was believed to be 
specially effective in the breaking of locks and the 
unearthing of treasure. 

While the employment of vegetable substances 
for magical purposes may have some basis of reason 
in the gradually discovered remedial properties of 
plants, we look in vain for any such ostensible 
ground of rationality in the innumerable other 
things used in the operations of the magician — 
water and fire, bones and belemnitcs, stones and 
bears’ claws, dead men’s hands and winding-sheets, 
etc., although in another aspect, as will be explained 
more fully beIow,_ these things, too, may in some 
cases show a certain rational connexion with facts. 
Latterly, an outstanding significance was attached 
by the adept to certain objects which existed only 
in the sphere of imagination, such as serpents’ 
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home, the ‘eagle stone’ (a stone alleged to have 
been found in an eagle’s nest), and the fabled hom 
of the unicorn. It is recorded that in 1655 the 
Czar Alexej Michailovic purchased three of these 
horns for a sum of 10,000 roubles. 

To rfve effect to the virtues of the various objects 
named, the substances themselves — so far as they 
conld in some form or another he eaten or drunk — 
were administered to the sick person by the magi- 
cian, incantations being in most cases recited during 
the process. They were likewise freely used as 
ointments, in the mixing of which the most pre- 
posterous substances were employed — ‘ turpentme, 
naphtha, arsenic, human blood, milk of women and 
animals, honey, dewdrops, sulphur, pitch, hops ’ (as 

g 'ven in an old MS in the Rumjanzow Museum). 

esides these magical articles, roots and slips of 
paper inscribed with magic formulm were often 
worn as amulets, the usual name of which (as in 
0. Russ.) is ndusii, from navjazdti, ‘to attach’ 
(nduznikh, ‘wizard,’ ndusiti, ‘to practise witch- 
craft’; 0. Russ. nauzotvoricU, ‘amulet-maker* 
= magician).! Similarly, letters in which are 
written the Greek names of the various fevers 
are often worn as amulets, meant either to heal 
or to guard. Fevers, like most other diseases, are 
regarded as evU spirits — as the twelve daughters 
of Herod, vir^ns -with dishevelled hair, whose 
supreme lord is the bcsit trjaSca (besil, ‘devil,’ 
0. Russ, trestca, ‘fever’). A connexion of the 
closest kind, extending even to the names, exists 
between the amulet (nduzU) and the knot (I'tzelU), 
which is used as a means of ‘ binding ’ one’s enemy 
or his hostile actions. An ancient spell runs thus : 

•Five knots will I tie tor every unfriendly and unfailliful 
shooter (strelUeu) — on the guns, on the bows, on every weapon 
of war. 0 knots, shut against the shooter all highways and 
byways, close up the guns, put all the bows out of order, string 
together all weapons of war ; in ray knots let there be a miglity 
virtue.' 

(2) Passing now from things to actions, we would 
note at the outset one of the principal adjuncts of 
the pdrca (see above), viz. the ‘evil eye’ of envy 
and malice (Russ, sglazit or prizdrU ; Gr. btpSaXfihr 
vovnpdt ; Goth, augauns^l; cf. Mk 7**). By means 
of the evil eye — as also of the evil formula {urdkil) 
— it is possible to bring upon people, especially 
children, who are peculiarly susceptible to its influ- 
ence, all manner of diseases, and in particular the 
symptoms of epilepsy {klikuSestvo, from klikatl, 
‘ to scream ’) and hiccup (ikdta). It will hardly be 
denied that the dread of the evil eye has a partial 
justification in observed fact. In the circle of our 
own acquaintance, for instance, wo may he able to 
recall some individual the very cast or whose eye 
makes us ill at ease in his presence (cf. S. Seligmann, 
Der base Blick und Verwandtes, Berlin, 1910). 

Another proceeding that was greatly dreaded was 
the ‘ secret DestowaF(»o^^?ne^i^) of objects fraught 
with occult dangers. In 1598 the Russians pledged 
their oath to the Cz.ar Boris — 

‘that neither in eating nor in drinking, neither in their clothing 
nor in anything else, would they attempt to devise evil (against 
himl; that they would not send to him any of their people 
bearing sorcery or noisome roots ; that they would not hire 
wirards or witches; that they would not efface his foot- 
prints with any magical design ; that they would not by 
means of magic send any evil upon him by the wind ' (see 
below), etc. In particular, all admission to the Imperial stables 
was forbidden, ‘so that no evil-disposed person should place 
noxious herbs or roots in the Emperor’s saddle, bridle, belt, 
gloves,' etc. We thus see that the Czars of that period had no 
less cause for apprehension than their successors in our ow'n 
times. 

1 Gf. the Germ, renderings of amvtetum given in F. Kluge, 
Etymolog. Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache‘, Strassburg, 1P09, 
s.v, ' Amulett ' : ' Artzney so man ann Hals henckt,’ and 
‘Anhangsel.’ According to K. Wiinsch, Olotta, 1910, ii. 219 H., 
amuletum is not derived from amoliri, ' to drive away,' but 
from Gr. apvKov, ‘ starch-flour,’ which, if taken as food, was 
believed to have magical effects ; at. the Roman section of this 
art., p. 403“. The Kith, term is aeiiai, be. ‘amulets and sus- 
pended things that have been consecrate by a Seitone ' (on this 
word cf. art. Abvas Bewoion, vol. il. p. 61). 


A further method of inflicting evil upon any one 
was that just mentioned in the oath given to the 
Czar Boris, viz. ‘ conveyance by wind ’ (nasylka po 
vetrd). Sorcerers, being lords of weather and wiM, 
are called ‘ cloud - dispellers ’ (oblako -progonniki) 
and ‘cloud-preservers’ (oSfaio-cAmwtYeftm/b'). For 
a sorcerer, therefore, invested with such power, it 
was a simple matter, by means of a magic word, 
to make the wind veer in any desired direction, to 
throw dust into the air, and cause the wind to 
cany the dust to any person he chose, so that the 
victim ‘ might become crooked, wrinkled, be blown 
asunder and desiccated,’ 

There is another large group of magic actions 
which become intelligible only m the light of the 
facts adduced in the art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. 

f . 40, regarding the nature of magic in general, 
t was explained there that the magic action, in its 
genuine form, has its roots in symbolism. To put 
the matter concretely: an action is performed which 
in some way suggests the real object of desire, and 
is thus supposed to help towards its attainment. 
This fundamental characteristic of all magic mani- 
fests itself very prominently in the extraordinary 
operations of the Russian sorcerer and sorceress. 
When a person goes to law, he must take from a 
birch-tree a trembling twig (? pereperS, otherwise 
ptrcpdu) and say : ‘ As this twig trembles, so may 
my adversary at law and his tongue tremble.’ 
When a woman feels that she is being neglected 
by her husband, the sorceress gives her a root, 
which must be placed upon a mirror with the 
words : ‘ As I look into this glass and do not tire 
of seeing myself, so let such an one never grow 
tired of seeing me.’ AVlien a merchant has diffi- 
culty in selling his goods, the sorceress casts a spell 
upon a piece of honey, and says : ‘ As the bees of 
the hive (\jaro^a) swarm around [this honey], so 
let purchasers flock to this merchant because of 
his wares.’ The merchant must then smear him- 
self with the honey. 

(3) The same symbolism — but transferred from 
the realm of action to that of speech— ^pervades 
the third category of Russian magic distinguished 
above, viz. the class of magic Jormulce. This is, 
without doubt, the most interesting group pf the 
phenomena under consideration. The magic for- 
mula, resting upon a perfectly intelligible belief in 
the determining, soothing, and even healing power 
of human speech (cf. art. Aryan Religion, voj. ii. 
p. 40), developed in Russia into an altogether unique 
species of poi)ular poetry, to the study of which the 
scholars of that country have long devoted their 
attention. Our knowledge of these magic formulas 
is derived from oral and written tradition. At 
present, it is true, both sources of supply showp 
tendency to languish. By reason of the_ multipli- 
cation of schools and the growing dissemination of 
the knowledge of written and printed cliaracters-^ 
once, in village life, tlie monopoly of the adept — it 
is now difficult for the inquirer to find a person 
who will condescend, even for money, to unfold the 
treasure of magic formulae stored m his memory ; 
and the difficulty is augmented by the belief that 
the formula loses its virtue when communicated to 
another. Chap-books (tetrddki) containing such 
incantations, notes of charms, etc., like the plant- 
books {trdvniki) already referred to, must fonnerly 
have had a wide circulation in Russia, while they 
are now gradually being brought to light in manu- 
scripts — dating in some cases from the 17th cent. 
— ^rescued from tlie dust of archives and libraries. 
Of written memorials of this kind,_ however, there 
has recently appeared in village life a dangerous 
enemy, viz. the inclination of the peasantry to 
turn every available piece of paper into cigdr/cx 
(cigarettes). 

In what follows, the reader will find a few speci 
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mens of magic formnl® dra'WTi from a collection 
recently published by N. N. Vinogradov in the 
Zivaja Starina (see the Literature at end of art.). 
The selection has been guided mainly by the desire 
to ;present such examples as exhibit the com- 
parison which here takes the place of the symbolic 
magic action. 

(1) An incantation used as a love-charm (Vinogradov, 1007, 
no. 61) : ‘ I, the servant of God, VasUius, will rise up, blessing 
myself ; 1 will walk, crossing myself, out of the room by the 
door, and out of the forecourt by the gate, across the square 
before the gate, through the ^^icket in the fence ; I will go out 
Into the open countr:r : in the open country is the blue sea, in 
the blue sea lies a white stone, beside this white stone stands a 
withered tree, and by this withered tree stands a withered man ; 
he hacks the withered tree and lays It on the fire. As soon and 
as swiftly as the withered tree fiames up in the fire, so soon and 
BO swiftly may the heart of the handmaiden of God (so and so] 
flame up for the servant of God [so and so], etc. ... Of ail my 
words may the key be in the sea, the look in my mouth, — I shut, 

I bar to all eternity. Amen.' 

(2) Incantation for extinguishing love (ib. 1907, no. 82): *1, 
the servant of God [name], will rise without blessing myself ; I 
will walk without crossing myself, out of the room, not by the 
door, out of the forecourt, not by the gate ; I will go into the 
open country, to the blue sea ; I will stand upon the beam of 
the ground flat ; I will glance, I will gare towards the north ; in 
the north lies an island of ice ; on the island of ice stands acabin 
of ice, in the cabin of ice are walls of ice, a floor of ice, a roof of 
ice, doors of ice, windows of ice, window-glass of Ice, a stove of 
ice, a table of ice, a seat of ice, a bedstead of ice, bed-clothes 
of ice, and there sits the emperor of ice himself. In this cabin 
of ice, on this stove of Ice, sits a Polish cat, site an over-sea dog; 
they sit with their backs turned towards each other. When the 
Polish cat and the over-sea dog turn their noses towards each 
other, they tussle and bite each other till blood flows. So may 
the servant of God [name] and the handmaid of God [name] 
nag and bite each other till they have blue marks and bloody 
wounds, etc. Amen.’ The person must repeat this thrice, 
spitting each time. 

(8) Incantation against fleas, bugs, beetles, and other insects 
(ib. 1003, no. 70): ‘Fleas, bugs, beetles, and all such creatures, 
behold, I come to you as a guest ; my body, as bones ; my blood, 
as pitch ; eat moss, but not me. My word is sure. Key. Lock. 
Amen, Amen, Amen.’ 

(4) Incantation upon gun and potoder (ib. 1003, no.’ 46): 

’ Adam comes upon the street. In his hands he carries a cudgel. 
Powder— dung 1 Shot— dust, ^/inyo [Lat.] upon him; he shall 
not kill me, but he shall not escape from before my shot. Kow 
and ever, and to all eternity. Amen.’ 

(6) Conclusion of an incantation designed to turn a maiden 
against <i gouth (ib. 1008, nos. 73, 74): ’According to this in- 
cantation, let o person take a forked twig, break it in two. and, 
burning one piece, hide the other in the earth, with the words : 
“As those two pieces do not grow together, and will not again 
come toother, so may the servant of God [name] and the hand- 
maid of God [name] not come together or meet each other to all 
eternity.” ’ 

(G) Incantation against bleeding (ib. 1903, no. 76): ’I will 
rise up, blessing myself ; I will go, crossing myself, into the open 
country, upon the blue sea. In the open country, upon the blue 
sea, is a blue stone, and upon it a brown horse ; on the horse 
sits an old man ; he holds in his hand a golden needle, a silken 
thread; he sews, sews up the wound, stanches the blood, takes 
away gout and rheumatics, wards off evil eyes and enchantment 
(prnory, prikosg) Itom the servant of God [name]. Tliou, O 
blood, stop, flow not, and do not drop from the servant of God 
[name]. To all eternity. Amen.’ This must be repeated thrice, 
and a needle drawn thrice round the wound. Then the needle 
is thrown into the river or well. 

Even these few examples of Kussian incantations 
will serve to show that we are here in touch with 
some of the very oldest elements of magic, and, 
at the same time, vith some accretions of later 
growth, and probably not of Kussian origin at all. 
The frequent reference to Biblical persons and 
occurrences, or to the mysterious stone latyri, the 
marvellous island of Bnian, etc., which cannot he 
brought into direct relation with the Kussian 
people, seems rather to bespeak a foreign, and in 
the main an Eastern, source of influence. It does 
not fall within the scope of this article, however, 
to enter upon this aspect of our subject, which, he 
it remarked, re-emerges in various ways in the 
fields of the popular legendary poetry of Kussia, 
i.e. the bylini. Suffice it meanwhile to draw atten- 
tion to a recent work by V. J. Mansikka, Uber 
russische Zauhcrformsln, etc. (see the Lit.), which 
puts the render in possession of the latest informa- 
tion on the wider questions referred to. 

The practice of magic, as carried on by means of 
objects, actions, and words, pervades every phase 


of ancient Kussian life. A suggestive inventory of 
the magic devices to be guarded against by the 
devout CMstian when he is sick is given in the 
Doinostroj (16th cent.), ch. xxiii. (‘How the good 
Christian should cure himself of disease and aU 
ailments ’)._ It was a rooted conviction of the 
popular mind that all things are possible to the 
proper employment of occult power. Certain sec- 
tions of life were supposed to he peculiarly open 
to the influence olpbrca, as for Instance — nesides 
health of body and mind — the day of one’s mar- 
riage. _ On that day the presence of the koldunU 
was simply indispensable, while the druSka also 
— the master of ceremonies for the time — must 
needs he an expert in all the arts of magic (cf. 
P. V. Sejn, The Great Bttssian in his Songs, 
Bites, Customs, Superstitions, Tales, and Legends 
[Kussian], 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1898, 1900). The 
same phenomena meet us everywhere : charm and 
counter-charm, sorcery pitted against sorcery. In 
ancient Kussia, as we learn, the rivalry of magi- 
cians often resulted in actual pitched battles. 

The special form of occult art which is concerned 
vrith the divination of the future need not be dealt 
with here, as it has already been discussed with 
some fullness in the article Aryan Keligion, 
vol. ii. p. 54 f., with special reference to tlie Baltic 
peoples. 

LiTEBATtmB.— N. Kostomarov, ’Sketch of the Domestic Life 
and Customs of the Great Russians in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies,’ ch. 21 (Beliefs), in Sovremennik, vol. Ixxxiii. p. 629 fl. 
[Russian]; N. N. Vinogradov, ’Spells and Blessings,' in 
Appendixes to the Zivaja Starina (1007, 1908) [Russian] ; V. J. 
Mansikka, Uber russische Zaubcrformeln mit Beriicksichtigung 
der Blut- u. Verrenkungssegen (Helsingfors, 1909); on pp. 
vll-ix of the last-named work will be found an extensive list of 
Russian works dealing with the subject. 

0. Schrader. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Tibetan).— 
Charms are very extensively, almost universally, 
used in Tibet, owing to the intensely superstitious 
character of the people and their inveterate ani- 
mistic beliefs. In their hard struggle for life 
amidst some of the fiercest and most awe-inspiring 
environments in the world, the Tibetans see in the 
storms of hail, and in the floods and avalanches 
which wreck their homes and scanty crops and vex 
them with disaster, the work of malignant spirits 
infesting the air and water and locality. They 
attribute to these spirits also all other misfortunes 
— accidents, disease, and untimely death. They 
are ever haunted by the fear of harm from those 
unseen evil agencies, and to ward it off they seek 
protection in cliarmsj especially those supplied to 
them by their Buddhist priests. Indeed, the chief 
attraction which Buddhism possesses for the popu- 
lace is the mastery which it is supposed to afford 
votaries over the evil spirits and devils which beset 
them on all sides. In this way it happens that the 
charms in use in Tibet are mostly borrowed from 
Indian Buddhism, and incorporate largely, ns the 
present writer has shown (Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
404), ancient Vedic ritual of the nature of sj-mpa- 
thetic magic. This the Tibetans seized on eagerly, 
and have preserved, as it presents so much in com- 
mon with their own native animistic beliefs. 

These ancient Vedic channs, with their prepara- 
tory incantations, readily lent themselves to be 
adapted by the later Buddhists, who, by an exten- 
sion of Buddha’s nihilistic idealism, taught that, 
where nothing really exists and all is the product 
of illusion, the name of a thing, spoken or written, 
is to be regarded as being as real as the thing itself, 
A charm thus may be in the form of an uttered, 
or even unuttered, incantation with cabalistic ges- 
tures ; or, ns is much more common, a concrete 
objective one containing inscribed charmed sen- 
tences or letters. The written charms are pre- 
pared in cabalistic fashion, avith special enchanted 
material, according to set prescriptions. Thus, foi 
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the charm against weapons, the directions are as 
follows : 

With the blood ot o wounded man draw the annexed mono- 

e [thla is an ancient Sanskrit character, and seems to read 
— possibly, in the opinion of the present writer, intended 
to express onomatopoeticaliy the bum of a spear or a sling- 
stone], and insert it in the centre of the diagram entitled ‘ the 
Assembly of Iiamas’ hearts.’ The sheet ibould then be folded 
and wrapped in a piece of red silk, and tied up udth string and 
worn around the neck or on an unexposed poruon of the breast 
Immediateiy next the skin, and never bo removed. 

Again, for kitchen cooking smells offensive to the 
Tmise-gods : 

With the blood of a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram OAU 
t«s‘cow’], insert it in the print, and fold up in a piece of hedge- 
hog-skin. [This last may be compared with the Western Aryan 
myth of the Greek hearth-god Vulcan, whose mother Hera as lo 
is represented as a cow.} 

In others, the charmed Sanskrit sentence or for- 
mula (manfm) is extracted from the later Mahfiyflna 
Buddhist scriptures of the Yoga and Tantrik era 
(c. A,D. 600 onwards), and consists of apocryphal 
sayings in corrupt Sanskrit ascribed to Buddha — 
often an unintelligible jargon of exclamations and 
incantations like the ‘Fe*fo-fum’ of the nursery 
tales. Such sentences or formulm are termed 
dharanl, as they are supposed to ‘hold’ mamcal 
power.’ Sometimes a single letter only is used, in 
which case it is the ‘germ,’ or blja, of the mantra. 
These letters or sentences are usually inserted in a 
diagram or yantra, which frMuently is inscribed 
with the orthodox ‘ Buddhist Creed.’ 

The more indigenous charms usually contain 
Chinese astrological and geomantic signs and 
symbols; for misfortune is ascribed also to un- 
favourable planetary influences. In these, as well 
as in those imported from India, if they are to bo 
worn on the person, an important part of the pro- 
tection depends on the manner in which the folded 
charm is tied up into a packet with many-coloured 
threads in geometrical patterns. This is done ac- 
cording to the rites of the pre-Buddhist religion, 
the Bon. 

Thus prepared, the charm is worn on the person 
or afiBxed to the house, or to a dangerous rook, or 
is tied on bridges or cairns at the top of passes, or 
on bushes by the river’s edge, or is hoisted on tall 
flags. For wearing on the person, if for under the 
dress, the packet is stitched up in a case of cloth 
and covered with flannel, to be hung from the neck, 
or it may be worn as a sash or attacned to the upper 
arm ; and several diflerent kinds may be fastened 
together. lATien worn outside the aress, charms 
are usually carried in a metallic amulet box. 

The amulet box, termed gau, may be of copper, 
silver, or gold, according to the wealth or the 
wearer. It is in two pieces, a front and back 
hinged together by one or two wooden plugs at 
the two sides. The size averages about 2 inches 
square and about J of an inch deep ; but some are 
much larger. The commonest shape is somewhat 
oblong, with an acuminate tip to its arched top, 
which may possibly he intended to represent the 
form of a leaf of the Bo-tree {Ficus religiosa). It 
is usually embossed with the ‘8 lucky symbols’ 
{asta-mahgalam) or other signs. Others are ovoid, 
and many are inlaid wth turquoise. Several are 
glazed in front to expose the featimes of the central 
unage, which most of them contain. 

The contents of the amulet box are varied. The 
objects which are put in are supposed to be such 
as are beaded by evil spirits; They are ; (1) the 
charmed sentence as a magical spell, tied with 
thread as above described. (2) Miniature images 
of the chief Buddhist deities and saints, usually 
as clay medallions or arched plaques, occasionally 
of metal. The favourite unage is_ Amitfibha 
Buddha, the god of the Western paradise, and his 
son Avalokita of the Om mahi spell, and supposed 
to be incarnate in the Dalai Lama; also Avalokita's 
consort TfirS, the queen of heaven : less frequently 


the patron saints Pndmasambhava and Tsongk’apa, 
and the demoniacal protectors of Buddhism, the 
king -devils, varying according to the sect, e.g. 
Vajrabhairava, etc. ; Buddha himself is seldom 
carried. These images are wrapped in bite of silk 
or other cloth, leaving the face uncovered, (3) 
Sacred symbols, some of the 8 lucly emblems, 
etc, (4) Relics of holy lamas, shreM of robes, 
hair, and nail-parings, as fetishes. (5) Grains of 
consecrated barley, pills, and cake from altars. 
(6) Earth and small Mbbles from holy sites. (7) 
Incense and musk. These amulet cases are worn 
by nearly every individual in Tibet. Most com- 
monly they are suspended from the neck, often 
more than one, and sometimes they are so large that 
they form small breastplates. Laymen may have 
four or five strung on a sash which buckles over 
the shoulder. Smaller ones are occasionally fixed 
as an ornament on the top-knot of the hair. The 
people rest their faith implicitly on the efiBcacy of 
these charms, and may be seen to fondle them 
affectionately. The t^smans are to them both 
mascots and fetishes. 

LiTBBATtTRB.— S. W. BcsheU, JRAS, 18S0, p. 4S8fl.; A, 
Csoma Korosl, JJtASBe ix. 906 ; W. W. Rockhill, Notes on 
the Ethnology of Tibet, WnshlngrtOD. 1895 ; E. Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in IHbet, Leipzig, 1803, Eng. tr, 1881, p. 174 ff. ; 
I-. A. Waddell, Lhasa and its ilystenes, London, 1904, pp. 
8, 178t, 268, 471, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, pp. 
8^-419, 670-672, and ‘Ancient Indian Ohanns, from tot 
Tibetan,’ In JAl ixiv. 4L L, A, WADDELL. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Vedio). - 
Current English usage, restricting ‘ amulet’ to the 
meaning of a talisman attached to the human 
body, although probably based in part on a false 
etymology (cf. Pauly-V’^issowa, Encyc. i. 1084), is 
of service in the stuav of Vedio magic, because the 
use of such amulets is there so frequent that the 
ideas connected with them must have presented 
themselves to the mind of a Vedio Hindu as .a 
separate group. The designation of this group 
was mani, a word exactly equivalent in meanmg to 
‘ amulet ’ as defined above, except for the fact that 
it is also employed in the broader sense of ‘ orna- 
ment.’ Etymologically mani is connected uith 
Latin monile, ‘ necklace,’ and in the parent word 
we may see the designation of the neok-ornaraenta 
of the pre-historic period, which were undoubtedly 
intended for magic rather than for ornamental 
purposes (cf. Schrader, Beallex. der indogerman, 
Altertumskunde, 1901, s. v. ‘ Schmuck ’). A synonym 
for mani is pratisara, which in the Athorvan 
literature, however, always designates the ^ulet 
that turns the spells of a sorcerer against himself, 
in accordance ivith its etymology, ‘ going against, 
‘counter-magic.* 

i. SOUKCES. — ^The use of amulets is not confined 
to the Atharva ; but, as the fullest picture pf the 
Indian use of such charms is contained in the 
works of that school, it seems best to present first 
the practices of the Atharvan priests, and after- 
wards supplement this treatment by the statements 
from other sources. 

I, Amulets in the Atfaarya-Veda. — The Atharva- 
Veda SamhitS itself comprises a number of hymns 
which more or less avowedly betray the fact that 
they were intended to accompany operations m 
which amulets were the chief factor. Such are 
especially the hymns that contain invocations of 
amulets or praises of them (i. 29, iL 4, 11, m. o, 9, 
iv. 10, vui. 6, 7, X. 6, xix. 28, 30, 31, 33, 36, 48). 
In other cases incidental statements reveal tne 
same fact (i. 35. 1 : ‘The gold which the kindly 
Dak?ayanas bound on 6at5n!ka, that do I bind on 
thee, that thou mayest have long life, iMtre, 
strength, long life of a hundred autumns ). to 
iL 9. 1 we have the invocation of a being made ot 
ten trees {daiavfk^a), which is manifestly an 
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amulet, ii. 27 is the invocation of a plant, but the 
third stanza shows one method of its nse by say- 
ing, ‘ Indra placed thee OTon his arm in order to 
overthrow the Asnras.’ Other examples are iv. 9, 
V. 28, vi. 81, xi. 4. 26, xix, 26, 32, 34, 35. The 
ritnal literature, in its description of the cere- 
monies at which these hymns are employed, in- 
variably hears out these indications, and pre- 
scribes, besides, similar practices in connexion 
with i. 1, 2, 3, 9, 22, 34, ii. 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 27, iii. 6, 7, 
21, 22, iv. 37, V. 1. 7, 13. 11, 23. 1, vi. 4, 11, 16, 38, 
39, 43, 72, 85, 90, 91, 101, 142, vii. 6, 43, 66, 76, 82, 
viii 2, X. 6, xix. 27, 29, 37, 44, 45. In most of 
these cases the internal evidence of the hymns, by 
their resemblance to those of the previous classes, 
supports the ritualistic tradition. 

(o) Theory of the efficacy of the amuleU — Upon 
this point we are butnadly informed, as the ritual 
texts merely state the material of which the 
amulet is to be made, the occasion on which it is 
to be used, and the hymn with which it is to be 
fastened on ; while the hymns are much more con- 
cerned in their vague rodomontades with the 
wonders which the amulet will achieve than with 
the method by which it will effect them. The 
crudest view is perhaps that the amulet contains 
a being of supernatural power who works on 
behalf of its assessor. According to Oldenberg 
(Religion des Veda, 1894, p. 614), this view in all 
its crudeness is not found in the Veda. Nor is this 
gainsaid by the fact that the Atharvan frequently 
speaks of the amulet itself as if it were a living 
thing. So in iv. 10. 7, in praising an amulet of 
pearl s ‘ The hone of the gods turned into pearl ; 
that, animated, dwells in the waters ’ ; in xix. 34. 1 : 

‘ Thou art an Ahgiras ’ (a semi-divine being) ; and 
in the same hymn it is said that the gods thrice 
begot the amulet, with which is to be compared 
the * god-bom’ amulet of x. 6- 31. In xix. 33, deva 
(god) is applied to the amulet as an ejithet; cf. 
nx. 34. 6, vi. 142. 2, and note that in viii. 2. 28, an 
amulet is styled ‘ the body of Agni.’ In two hymns 
it is spoken of as a man, as a hero (vira) : ‘ This 
attacking talisman, (itself) a man, is fastened upon 
the man . . . as a man it advances against sorceries 
and destroys them ’ (viii. 5. 1-2, of. iii. 5. 8). Note 
also that it has a thousand eyes with which it is 
invoked watchfully to destroy enemies (xix. 35. 3), 
or two horns (xix. 36. 2), with which it pierces 
demons. It dwells in the house like a guest, and 
its actions are compared with those of a seer 
(viii. 5. 8), or of Indra (x. 3. 11, xix. 28. 3). Fre- 
uently it is directly invoked to accomplish the 
esired object, thus xix. 28 and 29 are made up of 
verses of the type: ‘O cfarJAa-grass, pierce my 
rivals, pierce my foemen, pierce all my enemies, 
ierce them that hate me, O amulet’ — the changes 
eing rung on ‘ cut,’ ‘ split,’ ‘ crush,’ ‘ grind,’ ‘bum,’ 
‘ slay,’ and other unpleasant imperatives ; cf. also 
ii. 11. Such passages, however, must not be taken 
too seriously. In reality they are nothing but a 
result of the readiness to see life in everything, 
combined with the Atharvan tendency to elevate 
in the most extravagant fashion the various por- 
tions of its ritualistic apparatus (for similar 
tendencies, cf. Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, 
1897, p. 87). 

In a soberer vein the Atharvan looks upon an 
amulet as a weapon or an instmment in the hands 
of the sorcerer, ffi, or god ; cf. i. 29 ; ii. 4. 4 ; 
iv. 10. 2, 3 ; viii. 5. 3, 6, 6 ; x. 3. 2, 6. 9, 12, 13 ; 
or as an armour for its wearer, cf. viii. 6. 7, 10, 
14. In this sense may be understood the state- 
ments that it will protect on all sides (ii. 4. 2), or 
from straits or the missiles of the gods and Asuras 
(iv. 10. 6) ; that it will beat off sorceries (viii. 5) ; 
that it will ward off or protect from various 
dangers (x. 3. 4ff.); and even the frequent state- 


ment that it will prolong life may in part belong 
to the same category. 

These metaphors, however, are the expressions 
of a more advanced stage of belief. The primitive 
idea on which the nse of amulets was based is that 
all qualities can be transferred by contact — an 
undue generalization from certain famUiar facts of 
experience — combined with the further principle 
of magic that the part may be substituted for the 
whole, or the symbol for the thing symbolized. 
This idea may stUl be seen governing the choice of 
the material of which amulets are made (cf. below), 
and is clearly expressed in viii. 6. 11-12: ‘Thou 
art the highest of plants, as it were a bull among 
moving creatures, a tiger as it were among wild 
beasts. He in truth becomes a tiger, likewise a 
lion, and also an uprooter of enemies who wears 
this amulet.’ 

The Vedic practices, however, have advanced 
heyond this simplest form of belief. This advance 
is shown in the attributing to the amulet of 
secondary effects in addition to that which, on 
the above principle, it was primarily intended to 
produce. This is due to the fact that one blessing 
frequently implies another; so, e.g., an amulet that 
bestows long life must guard its wearer from 
diseases and demons, from the charms of hostile 
sorcerers, and from the attacks of human enemies, 
and thus hestow the prosperity without which long 
life would bo unendurable. Another evidence is 
the complicated structure of some amulets (cf. 
below), one partly to the wish to secure several 
objects at the same time, and partly to the effort 
to toke every chance for success. Finally, and 
most important, is the effort to reinforce by 
ceremony and spell the effect which the amulet 
was originally supposed to produce by natural 
means. Every investiture with an amulet in- 
volved an elaborate religious, or at least quasi- 
religious, ceremony (cf. below), and the hymns 
themselves show the same tendency by frequently 
ascribing to the amulets a superhuman origin, or by 
recounting the wonderful achievements which the 
gods accomplished with them. The extreme of such 
tales may be seen in x. 6. 6-22; but viii. 6 also 
furnishes abundant illustration ; cf. also i. 29, 35, 
ii. 27, iii. 5, vi. 81. 3, xix. 30, M, 35. Note also 
how the hymns mingle prayers to different deities 
with invocation and laudations of the amulets, or in 
some cases, e.g. vii. 6, 82, are apparently nothing 
but prayers. In short, we have not merely sym- 
pathetic magic, but magic in the guise of religion. 

(6) The tying on of the amulet.— -This in itself is a 
ceremony of some elaboration. _ From the general 
rules (paribhasae) of the ICairiika Sutra, 7. 16-21, 
we learn that the amulet is first steeped for three 
days in a mixture of curds and honey, an oblation 
of ghi (aiya) is next made by the priest while 
reciting the required hymn, and, while the person 
who has the ceremony performed (kdrayitr) stands 
behind him and touches him irith blades of darbha- 
grass, the leavings of the oblation are put upon the 
amulet, and the amulet is blessed witii the hymn, 
the karayitr standing as before. The priest then 
ties the amulet upon the karayiij- (generally upon 
his neck, in one case upon his finger, while bracelets 
and earrings also serve as amulets), and gives him 
the curds and honey to eat. 

The elaborateness of the ceremony is preatly Increased, 11 rrith 
Caland we understand that the whole performance is to be 
induded In that of the New and Full lloon eacrifice. To this 
view a certain support Is given by the precept that the steeping 
of the amulet shall begin on the thirteenth day of the hall 
month, but it leads to doubtful consequences (if strictly 
applied), inasmuch as it is difllcult to understand how the 
kdraj/Ur could in cases of pressing need wail lor the change 
of the moon. The question, however. Involves other magne 
practices, and accordingly will be discussed under Maoic. 

Frequently the tying on of an amulet is but one 
of a series of magic rites (cf. Kaurika, 11. 19-20 ; 
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13. 46 ; 25. 6, 10 ; 26. 16, 43 ; 27. 6, 29 ; 28. 20 ; 29. 
14 ; 35. 10 ; 38. 20-21 ; 39. 1 ; 43. 1, 16 ; 48. 3, 24), or 
it enters into a ceremony of a more strictly religious 
nature, at the mcdhdjanana, a ceremony to 
produce wisdom (10. 2) ; at the namaltarana, naming 
of a child (58. 15 ) ; at the upanayana, initiation of 
a youth into the Brfihmanical community (58. 8) ; 
at the wedding ceremony (76. 8); and at the 
mahaidnti, a ceremony to avert ev^ portended by 
prodigies, a different amulet being prescribed in 
the 19th section of the Santikalpa for each of its 
thirty forms. 

(c) Materials employed arid objects to he gained. — 
(1) The vegetable kingdom furnishes the greater 
portion of the amulets, and these produce a wide 
variety of effects. The symbolism intended often 
remains obscure, especially Avhen, as is sometimes 
the case, it is impossible to identify the plant. 
To obtain long life are employed amulets of the 
pHadaru-ix&e, Finns deo^ora (Kaui. 58. 15 ; Sant. 
19), or of rice and barley (Sant. 19). For the closely 
allied wish of prosperity we find in use amulets of 
parna-wood, Butea frondosa (Kau5. 19. 22), a tree 
of peculiar sanctity, to which the myths ascribe a 
heavenly origin ; of <af^a-wood (Kaui. 19. 26), an 
unkno^vn plant which perhaps owes its auspicious 
properties simply to the assonance of its name 
Avitli paldia, a synon3Tn of parrut (the hymn vi. 16 
points rather to the subjection of enemies than 
to the attainment of prosperity which the ritual 
states is the purpose) ; of barley (Kaui. 19. 27) ; of 
the sraktya-ttz&^ Clerodendrum phlomoidcs ; of the 
varana-tree, Gratasva Roxburghii ; and of the 
kbadira-tree, Acacia catechu (19. 22). The last 
three trees are employed largely on account of 
their names, which are connected by popular ety- 
mology with the roots var, 'to ward on',’ and khdd, 

‘ to oliew,’ while srdktya as an epithet of an amulet 
would mean both |made from the srakUja-troo’ 
and ‘bristling.’ Victor Henry’s suggestion that 
the latter was the primary meaning, and that 
the amulet was shaped like a si.\-pointed star, is 
most attractive. Whether Kaui. 11. 19; 52. 20 
means an amulet made of two ^y^^iato-berries 
{Abrns precatorius, Linn.) or their Aveight in gold 
is doubtful ; the hymns and commentators both 
favour the latter alternative. 

Against diseases in general are employed ; in | 
Kaui. 26. 37, a varana-amulet (Dfirila limits the 
purpose to the cure of consumption, but both 
the hymn and Keiava indicate a Avider scope) ; in 

28. 20, an amulet of barley ; in 26. 40, an amulet 
made of chips from ten different kinds of holy 
trees, glued together and AATapped Avith gold AAure ; 
of. also 13. 6, Avhere the same amulet bestoAA's 
lustre. More interesting are the amAilets employed 
for the cure of particular diseases : in 25. 6, for the 
cure of excessive discharges, the head of a stalk of 
ntttma-reed, Saccharum munja, Avith a string de- 
rived, according to the commentators, from the 
same plant ; in 25. 10, for constipation or retention 
of urine, substances promoting micturition (the 
commentators cite as exam^es gall - nuts or 
camphor) ; iu 26. 43, for the cure of hereditary 
disease, ksetriya, one sews together in the skin of 
a freshly -slain animal poAvder of a plant supposed 
to destroy the ksetriya, broAra barley Avith AA’hite 
stalks, blossoms of sesame, mud, and mud from an 
ant-hill, and binds it on the patient ; in 32. 13, 
tliree pieces of fallen bark of the wrina-tree, 
Andropogon muricatus, form one of the amulets for 
the cure oijdydnya, synhUis (7) ; in 29. 14, the aldbu- 
plant, Lagenarta vulgaris, is employed against 
the poison of serpents. According to Keiava, on 

29. 20, a root of reed grass (Clippam aphylla. Box- 
burgh) is employed as an amulet against worms 
in a child ; the KauMka itself, however, speaks 
only of an oblation of this substance. 


Against disease conceived as due to possession 
by demons is employed, in KauS. 27. 5, the amulet 
of splinters from ten holy trees ; in 26. 35, a barley 
amiilet is employed in case of danger from (disease- 
producing) demons, curses, or the evil eye— at least 
such is the interpretation given by the commenta- 
tors (cf. Bloomfield, p. 285) to the Avord mantrokta 
‘mentioned in the hymn’; but the word ‘barley’ 
does not occur in the hymn, and the Santikalpa 
sees in sahasralcdnda, ‘ haA’ing a thousand shoots,’ 
of stanza 3 the most characteristic designation of 
the plant. Demons are slain in Kaui. 42. 23 Avith 
an amulet of t\iejahgida-tTOo{Terminaliaarjuna), 
the string of Avhich must be of hemp ; and in 43. 1, 
Avith an amulet of the aralu- tree {Colosanthes 
indica), the thread must be reddish ; in 35. 20, they 
are kept from a pregnant woman by means of 
Avhite and yellow mustard. Sorcery is repelled in 

39. 1 with the wd^'tya-amulet, and in 48. 24 by a 
tdrcAAa-amulet, the commentators disagreeing as 
to Avhether this is of bone or paldia-wooA. An 
amulet of the last-named wood is prescribed in 
43. 16 AA’hen a person is believed to be plagued by 
the presence in his house-fire of kravydd agni, the 

I flesh - devouring Agni of the funeral fire. For 
triumph over human enemies is ordained in 48. 3, 
with transparent ^mbolisnij an amulet made from 
an atvattha-tree (Ficus rcligiosa) that grows upon a 
khadira-tree (Acacia catechu); for success in debate, 
the root of the pafa-plant (Clypea hemandifolia) is 
employed in 38. 20. 

At the Avedding ceremony (76. 8) the bridegroom 
ties on his little finger an amulet of liquorice to 
make himself agreeable to the bride ; the string 
must be coloured red AA’ith lac, and the knot made 
on the inside of the hand. An amulet of darbha- 
grass is employed in 36. 32, according to Kesava, 
in order to appease the AATath of a Avoman, and in 

40. 16 to promote Aurility an amulet of arka-rsoo^ 
(Calatropis gigatUca) nuth a thread derived from 
the same tree. 

To this list of substances from the vegetable 
kingdom, the Santikalpa adds amulets of udum- 
iara-wood (Ficus glomerata), of the ojairnyi-plant 
(Odina pinnata), and perhaps of the tatavari-plant 
(Asparagus racemosus). 

(2) The animal kingdom is not nearly so well 
represented. We have already met the use of the 
skin of a freshly-slain animal as the covering for 
mud, and certain plants in a charm for the cure of 
ksetriya (Kaui. 26. 43, Avhere Caland is of the 
opinion that the plants constitute a separate 
amulet) ; the same amulet without the plants 
serves in 32. 6 to cure the poison of serpents, 
scorpions, and insects. Ksetriya is also attacked 
(27. 29) by an amulet consisting of the hom of an 
antelope, the efficacy of AA’hich depends upon the 
pun betAveen visdna, ‘hom,’ and vi syati, ‘he 
loosens.’ For the cure of jaundice and related 
diseases, Kaui. 26. 16 employs an amulet made of 
the part of the hide of a red bull which Avas pierced 
by a peg AA'hen it aa'Os spread out for a seat, the 
desire of the operator being to fasten upon the 
patient a healthy redness. Most characteristic is 
the amulet employed (10. 2) at the mcdhdjanana 
(ceremony to produce Avisdom) ; it is constructed 
Avith CAudent symbolism from the tongues of_ three 
birds — the parrot, a certain species of oroAv (sdrtkah 
and a lark (kj'ia). Long life is sought (13. 1-3) 
AA'ith an amulet of ivory and elephant’s h^ 
AATapped AA'ith gold wire ; or, instead (13. 4), the 
amulet may consist of hairs from the navel of a 
sndta^, a lion, a tiger, a goat, a ram, a steer, and 
a king, all pasted together imd AATapped AA'ith gwd 
Avire. The same purpose is effected in 68. 9 by 
means of a pearl shelL An amulet of_ the skin of 
a black antelope, fastened on Arith haii8_ from its 
tail, is employed in 40. 17 to promote virility, and 
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one made from the wool of a male animal -wrapped 
round pieces of Prosopis spicigera and Ficus reli~ 
qiosa is supposed (35. 10) to secure the birth of a 
male child. There is ^so the possibility men- 
tioned above that the ffircAAa-amulet is of hone. 

(3) Objects from the mineral kingdom are only 
rarely used in their natural condition. The 
emplojrment of mud has already been mentioned, 
as has also the possibility that the -weight in 
gold of t-wo AT^nata-herries is intended, not the 
berries themselves ; likewise the fact that gold 
■Nnre was employed to hind various substances 
together. Apart from these instances there 
occurs only the triple amulet of Athar. Ved. 
V. 28, probably identical with the unconquerable 
{astTta) amulet of six. 46, consisting of three pieces 
of gold, three of silver, and three of iron, em- 
ployed to obtain long life in Kau.4. 68. 10, and for 
a variety of purposes in the aSntikalpa. 

(4) Finally, tnere may be classed together a 
number of amulets made from manufactured 
objects, or in which the shape given to the 
material is significant. To secure -victory for a 
king, the amulet is made (KauA. 16. 29) from the 
felloe of a chariot wheel encased in iron, lead, 
copper, silver, or red copper, the centre of the case 
being of gold. Salve is employed as an amulet 
(68. 8) to secure long life. A spear-point furnishes 
(31. 7) an am-ulet against various sharp pains 
ascribed to the missiles of Rudra ; and jaydnya 
(syphilis !) is healed in 32, 11 by tying on part of a 
lute by means of one of its strings, the instrument 
taking the place of the woman who played it, and 
the treatment being on homoeopathic principles. 
In 23. 10 one who is about to divide an inherited 
estate ties on a bowstring ns an amulet. In 35. 11 
a bracelet is employed to ensure conception, but 
whether it is put on in the usual fashion, or tied 
around the neck as amulets usually are, is not 
clear. The santikalpa 19 employs gold earrings, 
put on in the usual method, at the dgne^ idnti, 
».«. when there is danger of fire, or for one who 
desires all blessings. An amulet in the shape of a 
ship ensures a safe voyage (KauS. 62. 11). The 
head of on axe, or an amulet in the shape of an 
axe, and mode of paldia-wooi, iron, red copper, or 
gold is employed m 46. 2-3 to restore an vmjustly 
slandered man to honour. Prosperity is secured 
in 19. 23 by an amulet consisting of four pieces 
of A'Artrfim-wood, each made in the shape of a 
plough and put upon the string in a peculiar 
lashion. 

2 . Amulets in other branches of Vedic litera- 
ture.^ — In passages in which there is simply an allu- 
sion to a mani, it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine whether an amulet or an ornament, a jewel, 
is meant ; but for the period in question the two 
ideas must have been at least nearly synonymous. 
So in Rig-Veda, i. 33. 8 (the only occurrence of the 
word in the Rig-Veda), Indra is said to have van- 
quished the Dasyus ‘ adorned -with golden manis,’ 
i.e. in spite of the magi^ assistance of their 
amulets. Compare the taking away of ornaments 
or am-ttlets from the Asnr.os accomplished by cer- 
tain methods of sacrificial technique in Aitareya 
BrShmana, 4. 6, and note that the night-walking 
demons of Hiranyakesin (Gf/iya Sutras [HGS.], 2. 
3. 7), and the demon of disease {id. 2. 7. 2) wore 
ornaments, -undoubte^y of magic power. Other 
passages that may be cited are Vfijnsaneyl Samhitfi, 
24. 3, 30. 7 ; Paiichavini^a BrShmana, 20. 16. 6 ; 
Satapatha BrShmana, 12. 3. 4. 2; ChhSndogyn 
Upanisad, 6. 1. 6 ; but in pratisara of sat. Brah. 
5. 2. 4. 20, 7. 4. 1. 33, the present -UTiter can see no 
allusion to an amnlet, the word having the more 
general sense of * coimter-charm.’ 

A dear example, however, is found in VSj. Soih. 
34, 50-52, the hymn for the putting on of the 


golden ddksSyana amulet, elaborated in Athar. Ved. 
1.35, and recurring in Rig-VedaATAiVant, 10. 128 ; cf, 
Vaj. Saih. 19. 80. An amnlet is mentioned in the 
amtbhiindmakd mantrdh (Taittiriya SaihhitS, 7. 3. 
14. 1). At the aivamcdha (horse sacrifice), KSty5- 
yana {Srauta Sutra, 20. 5. 16) directs that each of 
three wives of the king shall weave securely into 
the mane and tail of the horse a hundred and one 
golden amulets, which Sat. Brfih. 13. 2. 6. 8 inter- 
prets ns symbolical of the king and the hundred 
years of life he wishes to attain. 

In the Grhya Sutras [GS.], the practice, as was 
to be expected, is better represented, though still 
wdthont reaching the prommence attained in the 
Atharva. Diflerences are observable between the 
dillerent Sfltras, but appear to rest more upon 
different degrees of minuteness in reporting de- 
tails, than upon actual differences in the prevmence 
of the practices. 

In the widest sense of the word the different 
parts of the costume of the brahmachdrin, espe- 
cially his girdle and cord, may be considered ns 
amulets ; at any rate they are handled in accord- 
ance with such magic potency. The verses -with 
which, in HGS. 1. 4. 2, the new garment is put on 
the pupil at his initiation, are comparable in tone 
to a charm of the Atharvan to secure long life. 
The staff, too, must be carefully guarded, and in 
articular no person must be allowed to come 
etween it ana its bearer ; and when the girdle 
is worn out a ceremony is necessary before it can 
be replaced. That golden ornaments have a magic 
power (on idea already alluded to) is sho-wn by 
the formula employed at the wedding ceremony 
(GobhUa GS. [G(5S.J2. 2. 14 ; KhSdira GS. 1. 3. 27 ; 
Mantra Br&hmana, 1. 1. 8; cf. 1. 3. 8-11, ‘Aus- 
picious ornaments this woman wears’); and by 
the direction that a woman must wear them at the 
times when she is peculiarly exposed to the attacks 
of demons, thus during the three nights after her 
wedding (HGS. 1. 23. 10), and after her courses 
(f6. 1. 24. 8) — times when for the same reason 
chastity is prescribed. In line with this is the 
-wearing of gold ornaments at the slmantonnaya 
(the parting of the hair of a pregnant woman to 
secure easy chUd-hirth), prescribed by HGS. 2. 1. 
3, and permitted by Sanldiayana GS. [SGS.] 1. 22. 
17 ; ana the direction, in GGS. 2. 10. 7, HGS. 1. 1. 7, 
to deck the youth with golden ornaments before his 
initiation, religious ceremonies being of a peculiar 
magical and ipso facto dangerous potency. _ Com- 
pare also the tying on of an ornament with the 
formula prescribed in M5nava GS. 1. _9. 24, as 
part of the arpAyo- ceremony (reception of a 
guest). 

In addition to these, there are a number of more 
special cases. At the wedding ceremony the bride- 
groom gives to the bride a porcupine quiU and a 
string twisted of three threads ; her relatives tie 
on her a red and black wooUen or linen cord -with 
three gems, and the bridegroom marfAt/Aa-flowers 
(word-symbolism) ; cf. sGS. 1. 12. 6, 8, 9, Accord- 
ing to tne same SQtra (1. 22. 8-10), the father at the 
stmantonnaya ties to the mother’s neck, with a 
string twisted from tliree threads, three unripe 
fruits of an udumbara-trea ; cf. Pfiraskara GS. 1. 
16. 6 5 GGS. 2. 7. 4, and the similar proceedings at 
the pumsavana (ceremony to secure the birth of a 
mole child), MGS. 1. 16. At the jdtakarman, 
(ceremony on the birth of a child) SGS. 1. 24. 
11-14 directs that a piece of gold be bound -with a 
hemp string to the child’s right hand. There it 
remains during the time of the mother’s impurity, 
after winch it is given to the BrShmon, or may be 
retained by the father. The intention is evidently 
to furnish the child with a means of defence 
agmnst the demons supposed to bo hovering about 
the mother at that time. 
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At the samdvartana (the ceremony at the close 
of his study, when the pupil is about to leave his 
teacher’s house) various amulets are employed. 
The use of earrings is clearly attested ; jewellery, 
gold, or an amulet made of a perforated piece of 
sandal wood or badari-wood overlaid with gold is 
used, or an amulet of this wood in conjunction 
with another amulet of gold i ch for details .^va- 
layana GS. 3. 8. 10, 21 ; SGS. 3. 1. 7 ; PGS. 2. 6. 
24, 26 ; HGS. 1. 10. 6-11. 3 ; Apastamblya GS. 6. 
12. Sir.; MGS. 1. 2. 14. Finally, GGS. 3, 8. 6, 
directs that after the pj-^dtaka the saerificer and 
his family should tie on amulets of lac together 
with all sorts of herbs ; and Ap. GS. 3. 9. 6-7, 
has a ceremony of a highly magic flavour, in which 
a wfe binds to her liands the root of a pd^~ 
lont (Clypea hemandifolia) in such a way that 
er husband cannot see it and then embraces him, 
her purpose being to make him subject to her. 
The unpublished B5udlia3'ana GS. is said to make 
frequent mention of amulets. 

Among_ later texts the Adbhuta Brahmana, 2. 6, 
includes in its list of portents the breaking of an 
amulet. The SamavidliSna Brahmana also pre- 
scribes a number of amulets, and the method of 
their application is a complicated series of cere- 
monies, practically identical in all cases, which 
constitute a technique as characteristic of this 
school as the ceremonies previously described are 
of the Atharvan. The performer fasts for three 
days, selected in such a way that the beginning of 
the ceremony itself shall fall on an auspicious day. 
He then gathers the material required, and on the 
same day makes of it a triple amulet, brings it to 
the fire, and makes an ofiering without a mantra ; 
he then lays the amulet do^vn near the fire and 
makes a thousand, or at least one hundred, oblations 
accompanied by the singing of a specified a&man. 
He then wears the amulet on his neck or head, 
and regularly sings a specified saman. 

The materials thus employed and the purposes 
accomplished are; bilva-wooi to drive away de- 
mons (Svidh. 2. 2. 2) ; the fuel must be from a tree J 
that was struck by lightning, and the butter for i 
the oblations from a white cow with a calf of the 
same colour ; Andropogon aciculatus and Sarpa- 
sugandhd (‘snake -perfume’) to guard against 
snakes (2. 3. 3) ; white blooming Solanum to guard 
against danger from weapons (2. 3. 4) ; white 
blooming Calatropis gigantea; according to the 
sdman employed its wearer ivUl he rich in food, 
will have food everywhere, will not die of thirst, 
will not die in water, will not have leprosy, or will 
not die of poison (2. 3. 5-10) ; violet-roots for suc- 
cess in debate (2. 7. 12) ; the first udahga-’brB.ndb. to 
get a hundred slaves (2. 8. 6) ; a ring of copper, 
silver, gold, or iron, to repel sorcery; in this 
case the ring must be worn on the right hand, and 
there is no prescription of a silent offering or the 
smging of the saman afterwards (3. 6. 7). In one 
case the proceeding is somewhat elaborated. If 
the children of one’s wife die young, the amulet is 
made from the sheaths of the buds of the Ficus 
indica. The amulet is treated as before, but the 
wife wears it in her girdle until she (shortly) bears 
a son, when it is put on his neck. The leavings 
of the butter of the oblations have been saved, are 
given to the child to eat, and are rubbed each day 
on all the openings of his body, the supply being 
renewed when necessary. The consequence k that 
the boy lives to be a hundred years old without 
suffering from the infirmities of old age (2. 2. 1). 

ii. History of the amulet nr India.— T he 
material collected is sufficient to show that the 
wearing of amulets, a pre-historic custom, was 
practised familiarly and ivithout disapproval among 
the adherents of aU Vedic schools. How far their 
use is brought to the front, how far it is passed 


over in silence, depend chiefly upon the character 
and purpose of a text. Works dealing with the 
ritual or the great jSrawte - sacrifices naturally 
make but rare and incidental mention of them ; 
hence to infer from the silence of the Big- Veda 
that amulets were unknoivn at the time of the 
composition of its hymns would be to shut one’s 
eyes to the one-sided nature of that collection. 
In the humbler - sacrifices amulets come 

more to the front, in spite of the fact that these, 
too, have lost much of their popular nature in 
coming under priestly control. Finally, as was to 
be expected, it is in the Atharva, that great docu- 
ment of the popular side of religion, whose aim is 
to secure the immediate fulfilment of each and 
every want, that we find the most abundant em- 
ployment of amulets. Already in the hymns of 
the Atharvan we find the fundaments ideas con- 
nected ivith the amulet fully developed. Whether 
the ritual familiar to the authors of the hymns 
was identical with that known to us from the 
Kansika we cannot fully determine (of. Magio). 
But at the most we have between the Atharvan 
Saihhita and the Kauiika only new applications 
of old ideas, and perhaps an increasing complexity 
of ritual technique. It is a noteworthy fact that, 
in spite of the centuries between them, the Sfinti- 
kolpa in its manipulation of amulets is upon essen- 
tially the same basis as the Kausika, thus showing 
the steadfastness of the tradition of the ritual 
when once established. 

LrrSRATDRE. — There Is no connected treatment of the snycot, 
but incidental mention of It is made in the works on Vedic 
religion (wh. see), and especially in the works on the Atharra- 
Veda. Cf. also lUoio [Vedic]. 

G. M. Bolling. 

CHARTISM. — I. Demands of the Chartists.— 
The Chartist movement played the most important 
part in working-class annals between 1837 and 1842, 
and it did not finally leave the stage until 1848. 
Political reform was the direct object of the move- 
ment, but it was social in its origm and in its ulti- 
mate aims. The National Charter, drafted by 
Francis Place from materials supplied by William 
Lovett, embodied in the form of a bill the demand 
of its supporters. The six main points, none of 
them novel, were : (1) adult male suffrage, (2) vote 
by ballot, (3) annual parliaments, (4) abolition of 
the property qualification for members of the House 
of Cfommons, (5) payment of members, and (6) equal 
electoral districts. 

2 . Orig^ in economic conditions of the time.— 
Driving power for agitation was found in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the time, which occasioned 
among the working classes a sullen discontent uath 
their Tot. Wide-spread commercial and industrial 
depression marked the period 1837-42, in which are 
recorded two of the leanest harvests of the century, 
and a severe financial crisis. A vast amount of 
speculation in railways, mines, canals, and joint- 
stock banks, together with an unchecked expansion 
of credit, had characterized the prosperous years 
1833-36. The bad harvest of 1837, causing a large 
export of gold in payment for imported^ wheat, 
combined with calls for gold from America and 
the Continent, shook the unwieldy credit super- 
structure, and precipitated a crisis which almost 
ruined the Bank of England, and forced seventy- 
three joint-stock banks to stop payment. 
lysis of enterprise naturally followed the crash, 
and the stagnation of business resulted in a large 
amount of unemployment. In those days antici- 
pation of demand in the ever- widening market for 
w'hich Great Britain produced was almost impos- 
sible. Convulsive fluctuations in commerce were 
common, and, "while this ebb and flow of wade 
made the lot of the worker unstable, ‘The huge 
demon of Mechanism smokes and thunders . . • 
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at every change of shape oversetting whole mnlti- 
tndes of worhmen . , . hurling them asunder, this 
way and that ... so that the wisest no longer 
knows his whereabout’ (Carlyle, ‘Chartism,* in 
vol. iv. of Miscellaneous Essays, 1872 ed. p. 130). 
Adam Smith’s statement, that man is of all kinds 
of baggage the most difficult to transport, and that 
labour is of all commodities the most immobile, 
was eminently true of this period. Lack of power 
to change not only geographical position but also 
occupation, was a root-cause of much of the suffer- 
ing of the time. The quality of adaptability, upon 
wmch modem thinkers lay emphasis, was rare. 
Custom bound men in fetters, and hindered their 
re-absorption into new callings. Moreover, there 
was a supreme lack of organization in the labour 
market. The Poor Law of 1834 was an added 
grievance. Underlying this Act was the principle 
of deterrence, that the position of those relieved 
should be less eligible than that of the lowest class 
of independent labourers, and that the reality of 
the distress of each applicant for relief should be 
roved by the workhouse test. ‘ Heretical and 
amnable as a whole tmth,’ says Carlyle of the 
principle of the new Poor Law, ‘ it is orthodox and 
laudable as a Aaf/'-truth’ (t6. p. 121). It was too 
much to expect Hiat the operative classes should 
realize how necessary a drastic reform had been. 
Irish agricultural distress accentuated the evils of 
the time, by flooding the English casual labour 
market with men accustomed to a low standard of 
life; and a heavy com duty, founded upon the 
obsolete maxim that ‘ England should live of her 
own,’ made even bread scarce. Chartism was in 
part the expression of working-class dissatisfaction 
with these conditions. 

3. Connexion betv^een Chartism and Owenite 
Communism. — The wide-spread belief in political 
reform as a remedy for all social ills secured a large 
number of adherents for the Charter, but Eobert 
Owen’s gospel of social regeneration was perhaps 
equally responsible for the Chartist movement. 
Owen had preached the ‘ New Moral "World,’ and 
had enlisted the Trade Unions and other labour 
forces of the country to bring it about. It was to 
have been a kind of Communism. When practical 
steps were taken, however, failure succeeded failure. 
The general strike could not be carried out. It was 
then generally believed that the only possible engine 
where>vith to introduce the new moral world was 
the Government. But the working classes had little 
control over the Government; hence the demand 
for the reforms tabulated in the six points of the 
Charter to give them this control. Their thoughts 
naturally turned to political agitation after the 
Reform movement of the early ‘ Thirties.’ Inter- 
mixed with the idealism of Owen’s system were 
certain economic beliefs, such as the right of the 
manual worker to the whole produce of labour, 
which was popularly expressed in the following 
lines : 

‘ Wageg should form the price of goods, 

Tee, wages should he all ; 

Then we who work f o make the goods 
Should justly have them all. 

But if the price be made of rent. 

Tithes, taxes, proSts all. 

Then we who work to make the goods 
Shall hare — just none at all.’ 

Generally speaking, however, the Chartist leaders 
had no clear conception of what they wanted ulti- 
mately. Most were feeling their way to some new 
industrial organization ; they were ‘humanitarians, 
educationalists, moralists, socialists, dreamers after 
a new heaven and earth.’ 

4. Organization and tactics of the Chartists. — 
The years 1836-39 saw the formation of the "Work- 
ing Men’s Association of London (in 1836), the 
Birmingham Political Union, and the Unions of 


the North. The first was moderate and educa- 
tional in its aims ; the others spent much of their 
energies in denouncing machinery and the Poor 
Law. In 1838, O’Connell, the Radical member, 
moved an amendment to the Address, expressing a 
desire for further political reform — a desire echoed 
by aU classes who had been disappointed in 1832. 
Lord John Russell’s declaration against any further 
political change, supported by Sir Eobert Peel on 
behalf of the Opposition, brought into line the 
organizations mentioned above. A National Con- 
vention was then formed to secure the adoption 
of the measures embodied in the Charter. Charter 
Unions sprang up, especially in the North, with 
amazing rapidity. Such masses of men had never 
rallied round any cause since the days of the 
‘ Grand National ’ Trade Union. Among the 
leaders of the movement were Lovett, Feargus 
O’Connor, Bronterre O’Brien, Hetherin^on, Cob- 
bett, and "Vincent. Numerous papers came into 
existence for propaganda work; Hetherington’s 
London Eispatch, the moral force organ, repre- 
sentative of the Ixmdon Working hleus Associa- 
tion ; O’Connor’s Northern Star, the physical force 
organ, representative of the spirit of the Northern 
Unions ; Bronterre O’Brien’s Operative ; Cobbett’s 
Champion ; and others. The method of monster 
demonstrations was used with effect in the great 
industrial centres, notably in Glasgow, Newcastle, 
and Manchester. Dissension among the leaders — 
eventually a continual source of weakness to the 
movement — soon broke out. The chief subject in 
dispute was the nature of the means to be employed 
for the attainment of the common object. I^vett, 
supported by the Working Men’s Association, was 
in favour of moral suasion only; O’Connor, with 
the Northern Unions, was in favour of menaces 
and, if necessary, physical force. The Convention 
decided to submit the following five methods to 
the Branch Unions for consideration : (1) a run on 
the banks for gold, (2) abstinence from all excisable 
liquors, (3) exclusive dealing, (4) arming, and (6) 
universal cessation of labour (the geneiM strike). 
No agreement was reached ; but the repressive 
Government policy of 1839-42, seen in the long 
list of prosecutions for sedition, tended to throw 
the movement into the hands of O’Connor and the 
extremists. Violent strikes and rioting fill the 
records of those three years, beginning with the 
"Welsh rising in 1839, and culminating in the Lan- 
cashire and Midland strikes of 1842, which almost 
became political rebellions. 

5. Later course of the movement and its decline. 
— From 1842 Chartism steadily lost its importance. 
The improvement in economic conditions turned 
the worlcing classes to objects more directly fruit- 
ful. The Co-operative movement sprang up anew, 
and Trade Unions with limited trade programmes 
won back the allegiance of the operatives. Indus- 
trial diplomacy and associated efi'ort, aimed at im- 
mediate practical ends, gradually took the place of 
a class movement inspired by vague social aspira- 
tions. In 1848, events in Paris seemed to reiuve 
for a brief period the waning power of Chartism ; 
but the failure of the monster meeting of 10th 
April, and the exposure of exaggeration as regards 
the numbers of the Chartists and their earnestness, 
combined with lack of political talent among its 
leaders, soon brought the agitation to an "end. 
Two points only need to be noted in the years 
1842-48. The one is O’Connor’s land bubble, or, 
under its formal title, the National Chartist Co- 
operative Land Society, fmmded in 1843. O’Connor, 
or the ‘ Pauper’s Bailiff,’ ns he called himself, ran this 
scheme in competition with the Charter as a means 
of social regeneration. His plan involved, among 
other tilings, placing town-bred men upon estates 
almost wholly bought with borrowed capital, and 
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trusting to their uniform success to pay off interest toHeal Review, Oot. 1889; Graham Wallas, me of RraneU 
and ■wipe out the debt. So futile a proposal de- London. 1898. 

ceived few, but it undermined O’Connor’s influence. S. J, CHAPMAN and R. B. Forrestee. 

The otlier point to note is the vain struggle of the - 

leaders in 1844-45 against the growing ascendancy CHASA (Bengali chash, Hindi chds, ‘tillage’), 

of Cobden and Bright over working-class opinion. — chief cultivating caste _ of Orissa in the 
Viewed as an episode in the history of the demo- province of Bengal, to which, ■with a few emimants 
cracy, the Chartist movement shows an enlarge- ^^® Central Proidnces, they are practically all 
ment of the social aspirations of the working confined. At the Census of 1901 thw numbered 
classes, but no progress in the methods adopted to 870,627. They are by religion orthodox Hindus, 
achieve their ends. ‘ Made respectable by sincerity, they betray their non-Aryan origin by occa- 

devotion, and even heroism, in the rank and file,’ it sionally resorting to the old rite of burying instead 
was, as it has been perhaps too severely urged, ‘ die- cremating the dead ; and, to mark this lapse 
graced by the fustian of its orators and the political from the observances of Hinduism, their Brahmans 
and economic quackery of its pretentious and incom- ore not received on equal terms by castes which 
petent leaders^ (Webb, History of Trade. Unionism, follow the same occupation, like the Khandait and 
1894, p. 168). Karan. Most of them belong to the Va4nava 

sect. 

Litemtore. Carlyle, CAarttVim 2, ^ndon, ^2; William LrrEBATmtB. — Risley, Tribes and Castes (f Bengal, 1891, L19Z/. 
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CHASTITY (Introductory). — It is onlyndthin 
recent years — practically the last forty— that scien- 
tific attention has been brought to bear upon the 
subject of the nature and evolution of the sexual 
Impulse in man. McLennan’s study of Primitive 
Marriage (1865) marked an epoch in anthropo- 
logical research, and the step then taken was the 
first indirect move towards a psychology of sex. 
Danvin’s study of sexual selection directed atten- 
tion to tlie biological aspects of the subject. Many 
converging lines of anthropological study have since 
made contribution ; in particular, the close inquiry 
into the origin and evolution of the institution of 
marriage. Direct attacks upon the problem soon 
began. P^chologists and clinical students have 
made careful investigations into the phenomena 
of normal and abnormal sexual life among the 
civilized populations of the present day. Investiga- 
tions have also been carried on among some of the 
uncivilized races still available for study. The 
result, considering the natural difficulties of the 
subject and the short space of time since investiga- 
tion began, is remarkable. Though we are still 
far from definite knowledge on many points of 
importance, and though practical application of 
what is known is as yet impossible, we have 
reached a fairly clear understanding of some 
main aspects, and are able to formulate some 
probable principles. 

The close connexion of the subject of sex with 
religion, both in social evolution and in individual 
psychology, renders the study of chastity an ex- 
tremely important chapter in the past and_ future 
sociology of the race. Such an investigation 
brings us down to the biological foundations of 
individual and social life and morality. Roughly 
speaking, the sexual impulse is a psychical over- 
growth from the nutritive, corresponding to it as 
physiological reproduction corresponds to physio- 
logical nutrition. Chastity, both as practice and 
as principle, is a biological and psychological 
moment, in plwlogeny and ontogeny, of profound 
significance, fii order to appreciate that signifi- 
cance in connexion with the evolution of religion, 
it is necessary (1) to investigate the various causes 


and conditions— biological, economic, and psycho- 
logical— which have produced, generally, what is 
known as sexual morality, and, m particular, have 
elevated the regulation or control of the more or 
less reflex action of the reproductive centres into a 
religious virtue, a social ideal, and an individual 
duty; and (2) to trace the distribution of the 
habit of chastity, and the historical curve of 
its development, of course without prejudice to the 
question whether this or that opinion which has 
been held is physiologically sound. 

The roots of civilized popular opinion, of theo- 
logical, ethical, and ecclesiastical enactment, upon 
the questions of sexual life and habit are deep in 
primitive soil. But the popular and theolomcal 
ideas which spring from this have been moulded 
by external conditions, continually, but slowly, 
changing with the evolution of society. At the 
same time there has been a decided evolution of 


the sexual impulse itself. 

We merely note, -mthout diBOussing, the connexion between 
the religions and the sexual impulse. This does not awear tui 
puberty. Both impulses may be regarded as psychic Irrama- 
tions,* which in adolescence tend to merge into one another, 
and to be confused. But there seems to be no reason for re- 
garding the religious impulse of adoleso^ce as a speciahration 
of the sexual.l We know little about the religious impulse or 
primitive man; probabiy it was as slightly developed os the 
other. 

That the sexual impulse is relatively weak among 
savages, as compared ■with civilized^ peoples,^ is 
proved by the difficulty of ten shown in attauung 
sexual excitement — a difficulty which frequently 
has to be overcome by the indirect erethism of 
satumalian proceedings ; it is proved also by the 
savage’s relative lack of jealousy, which is cone- 
lateu with the excessive system of checks upon 
intercourse, which generally prevails ; and, lastly, 
by the undeveloped condition of the organs them- 
SclvGS*^ 

Havelock Ellis, who has brought out the point, notes ttot, 
while * among the higher races in India the sexual instinct i 
very developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultlvateu m 
an art, perhaps more elaborately than anjwhere else nei^ 
however, we are far rem oved from primitive conditions— 

1 Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, im, P- 
Marie, in Archives dc jNeurologiCt n. iii. fl8973 184 r. 

2 Plos3-BarteIs, Das Weib’i, 1002, t 212 if. 
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farther to the east, as among the Cambodians, strict chastity 
seems to prevail ; and it we cross the Himalayas to the north, 
we find ourselves among wild people to whom serual licence is 
nnknown.' 

Even the negress is by no means very amorous. 'She Is i 
lather cold, and indifferent to the refinements of love.’i The 
notion that the negro race is peculiarly prone to sexual indulg- 
ence seems to he due partly to the expansive temperament of 
the race, and to the sexual character of many festivals— a fact 
which Indicates the need of artificial excitement. Of the 
Malaysian races careful investigation has shown that the sexual 
Impulse is 'only developed to a slight extent; they are not 
sensual. . . . The women also are not ardent.' ^ Sexual desire 
is said to be very moderate among the Andamanese. A high 
authority states that the North American race ‘ is less salacious 
than either the negro or white race.' ‘ Several of the virtues, 
and among them chastity, were more faithfully practised by i 
the Indian race before the invasion from the East than these I 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present 
day.’ • Another high authority, L. H. Morgan, had previously 
come to the same conclusion. 

Such facts point to a relatively low development 
of nervous energy in the sexual centres — a condi- 
tion correlated with the hardships of existence and 
the difhculty of obtaining food of good quality and 
regularly supplied. It may be conjectured that 
the establishment of cereal agriculture marked 
an upward step. In the struggle for existence a 
strong and well-developed sexual instinct has 
obviously an important survival value, and the 
higher races are undoubtedly to he credited with 
its possession. 

The history of chastity is concerned with the 
various changes that occur between these two 
stages : of savage life where the sexual impulse 
is but slightly developed, and of high culture 
where it is re’latively strong. The savage may 
oe said to possess a ‘natural chastity,’ hut this 
IS not to he denied to the normal civilized man. 
In both cases there is the same physiological law 
of rhythm. The facts of this rhythm are parallel 
with that of nutrition ; satisfaction is followed by 
a reaction during which the impulse and its organs, 
as it were, enjoy rest and recuperation ; gradually 
the secretions are built up again, untO at the top 
of the curve detumescence follows like an explosion 
of gathered forces. Moll and Havelock Ellis have 
worked out the mechanism of the sexual impulse 
into a process of tumescence and deturaescence. 
Natural chastity is the psychical concomitant of 
the detumescent period ; its first moment is the 
strong reaction which follows the explosion. This 
is the basis of proverbs such as omne animal post 
coitum triste, and should be the starting-point of 
all investigations into the psychology of sexual 
asceticism. In its various shades of meaning the 
virtue of chastity, whether it be that of the faithful 
wife, or the virginity of the immature or of the 
unmarried, or the temporary continence of warrior 
or medicine-man, or the more permanent attempts 
(sometimes becoming perversions) of priestly sub- 
jects — in all these applications its origin is the 
same, though cloaked and shrouded by vaiying 
conditions of life and culture, and by the shadows 
of superstition and mythological ethics. 

Thus, when applied to the normal uncontami- 
nated savage, such statements as that this tribe 
is licentious, and that is chaste, are meaningless 
unle.ss we know the details, and, in particular, 
the external conditions. The old trav^ers’ tales 
of savage lust and licentiousness are as far from 
the truth as philosophical encomiums of savage 
morality and paradisaical innocence. Other things 
being equal, tlie savage regards the satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct exactly as he regards the satis- 
faction of hunger and thirst.* The only control, 
apart from artificial laws and customs, is physio- 
logical, and this he unconsciously obeys. Conae- 

1 Havelock Ellis, Studiet in the Pej/ehology of Sex, 1S97-1900, 
ULZlSt. 

• H. V. Stevens, ZE iv. ISO f., quoted bjr Ellis, t.e. 

• A. B. Holder, Amer. Joum. of Obstetrics, xxvL 1, quoted by 
Ellis. 

• See Biedel, He iluifc. en kroesharige Bassen, 1686, passim. 


quently, there is nothing ‘vicious’ about his 
sexual habits. If he has no ideal of chastity, 
neither has he any perversion to unchastity. The 
terms as yet have no application in his life. 

‘ It is not difficult to account for the belief, widely spread 
during the nineteenth centuri’, in the unbridled licentiousness 
of savages. In the first place, the doctrine of evolution In- 
evitably created a prejudice in favour of such a view. It was 
assumed that modesty, chastity, and restraint were the fine 
and ultimate flowers of moral development ; therefore at the 
beginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of these things. Apart, however, from any mere 
prejudice of this kind, a superficial observation of the actual 
facts necessarily led to much misunderstanding. Just as the 
nakedness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they 
were lacking in modesty ... so the absence of our European 
rules of sexual behaviour among savages led to the conclusion 
that they were abandoned to debauchery. The wide-spread 
custom of lending the wife under certain circumstances was 
especially regarded ns indicating gross licentiousness. More- 
over, even when intercourse was found to be free before mar- 
riage, scarcely any investigator sought to ascertain what 
amount of sexual intercourse this freedom involved, . . . 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminated by association with dvilization, 
and peoples not so contaminated. For instance, when pro- 
etitution is attributed to a savage people, we must almost 
invariably suppose either that a mistake has been made, or that 
the people in question have been degraded by intercourse with 
white peoples, for among unspoilt savages no custom that 
can properly be called prostitution prevails. ... It has been 
seriously maintained that the cbastitjr of savages, so far as It 
exists at all, is due to European civilization. . . . There is 
ample evidence from various parts of the world to show that 
this is by no means the rule. And, indeed, it may be said— 
with no disregard of the energy and sincerity of missionary 
efforts — that it could not be so. A new system of beliefs and 
practices, however excellent it may be in itself, can never pos- 
sess the same stringent and unquestionable force os the srotem 
in which an individual and his ancestors have always lived, and 
which they have never doubted the validity of. . . . T^ 
dangerously unsettling process has been applied by missionaries 
on a wholesale scale to races which in some respects are often 
little more than children. When, therefore, we are considering 
the chastity of savages, we must not take into account those 
peoples which have been brought into close contact with 
Europeans.’! 

Westennarck collected evidence (on ■which EUis 
founds in the above summary) to show that ‘ the 
wantonness of savages’ is often due to contact 
ivith Europeans ; for instance, among tlio Eskimos, 
Indians of California, British Columbia, Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte Islands, in Patagonia, Sand- 
wich Islands, Ponapd, Tana, Samoa, Tahiti, Aus- 
tralia, and Madagascar.® He also concludes that 
‘ irregular connexions between the sexes have on 
the whole exhibited a tendency to increase along 
with the progress of civilization.’* The analogy 
of domestic animals bears this out. 

‘ In our domestic animals generally, which live under what 
may be called civilized conditions, the sexual sj-stem and the 
sexual needs are more developed than in the wild species most 
closely related to them.’* ‘The organs which in the feral state 
are continually exercised In a severe stnigglo for existence, do 
not under domesticaOon compete so closely with one another 
for the less needed nutriment. Hence organs, like the repro- 
ductive glands, which ere not so directly Implicated in self- 
preservation, are able to avail themselves of more food.’S 

Heape suggests that the great reproductive power and sexual 
proclivities of rats and mice are ’due to the advantages derived 
from their intimate relations with the luxuries of civilfcalion. 
Ho also concludes that ’ it would seem hlghlv probable that the 
reproductive power of man has increased with civilization, 
precisely as it may be increased in the lower aninaala by 
domestication ; that the effect of a regular supply of good 
food, together with all the other stimulating factors available 
and exercised in modern civilized communities, has resulted In 
such great activity of the generative organs, and so great an 
increase In the supply of the reproductive elements, that con- 
ception in the healthy human female may be said to bo possible 
almost at any time during the reproductive period.’* 

Sexual periodicity forms a natural foundation 
for the development, by emphasis, of the resting 
period into an absolute abstinence and of the 
functional into an orgiastic explosion. This em- 
phasized rhythm is analogous to the phenomena of 
rut. ‘ We are almost compelled,’ says Wester- 
marck, ‘ to assume that the pairing time of our 
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earliest human or semi-human ancestors was re- 
stricted to a certain season of the year.'* The 
Indians of California ‘have their rutting seasons 
as regularly as have the deer, the elk, the antelope, 
or any other animals.’^ Westermarck concludes 
that the fact of ‘ the sexual instinct increasing at 
the end of spring, or rather at the heginning of 
summer,’ was not due either to abundance or lack 
of food, or to an increase of the sun’s heat, and 
must therefore he regarded as a survival factor, 
the result of natural selection,* Saturnalia and 
orgiastic festivals, which form so conspicuous a 
featime of savage life, are not to be considered 
survivals of a primitive pairing season. Survivals 
of this kind must involve physiological necessity. 
They coincide with periods of plenty, and are, m 
their lowest terms, expressions of the natural im- 
pulse towards merry-making and nervous ebullition 
generally. In the circumstances the ‘primitive 
burst ’ is inevitably an occasion for a general ex- 
plosion of the sexual centres. Thus we have a 
cultural, as well as a physiological, rhythm of 
periodicity. The difficulty experienced by the 
savage in _ attaining tumescence, except under 
specially stimulating circumstances, is overcome by 
these so-called orgies, which also frequently have 
the secondary (and, often, the primary) intention 
of magical processes for tlie promotion of the fer- 
tility of the crops. The Marquesans are instanced 
by Foley to show the difficulty of erethism except 
at special seasons ^ — a case which is typical of the 
savage generally. The manifestations of the im- 
pulse, yvhen they do appear, are excessive, just as 
the irradiation during the rest of the function is 
deficient, 

‘ It is largclr the occurrence of these violent occasional out- 
bursts of the sexual instinct— during which the organic impulse 
to tumescence becomes so powerful that external stimuli are no 
longer necessary — that has led to the belief la the peculiar 
strength o( the impulse in savages.’* 

Man’s later development owes as much to these 
‘ bursts ’ as to the periods of natural chastity ; the 
one process was exercise of the function, with all 
its psychical ramifications, the other was control. 
The service rendered by artificial chastity to 
civilization is to strengthen the function by self- 
control ; this is the biological view of the matter, 
the premiss being that high development of such a 
function is of the greatest survival value. 

The way in which custom, variously originating, 
comes across the natural sexual life, may be illus- 
trated by sketching the latter where it still occurs. 
This, with not more than two exceptions, which 
themselves are not absolute, is found only among 
the unmarried. It is not universal even in this 
secluded sphere — a fact which shows that marriage- 
law soon extends its range to the ante-nuptial 
period. 

In British Central Africa, ‘before a girl Is become a woman 
(that is to say, before she is able to conceive) it is a matter of 
absolute Indifference what she does, and scarcely any girl 
remains a vir^n after about five years of age.’® Among the 
Congo tribes sexual indulgence in children is not checked.’ 
No disgrace Is attached by Kafirs to intercourse by the un- 
married.® In the Marshall Islands intercourse is free until 
marriage.® Maori girls ‘ as a general rule had great licence in 
the way of lovers. I don’t think the young woman knew when 
she was a virgin, for she had love-affairs with the boj-s from her 
cradle. . , . When she married it became very different ; she was 
then tapa to her husband.’ i® Boys and girls among the Oheremlss 
have complete freedom of intercourse.'* In Indonesia this 
freedom is very marked, and begins at the earliest age possible 
before puberty.** Among the Nagas ‘chastity begins with 
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marriage.’* Other oases are the Philippines and the Hovas.1 
The Yakuts see nothing wrong in such licence, provided th>t 
no one suffers material loss by it.® 

This, of course, is the point of origin for customs 
of repression leading to chastity; three types of 
this are more or less nniversal, viz. loss of vurginity 
in purchasable daughters, infringement of the bus- 
band’s proprietary rights in a wife, and the ‘ injury,’ 
more or less mysterious, in its origin and content, 
resulting from intercourse between members of the 
same family-circle— mother and son, brother and 
sister. Before passing to the habits of chastity 
imposed in these and related circumstances, it is 
worth remark that among people like the Indo- 
nesians, where free intercourse is allowed to children 
before conception is possible, masturbation, so 
prevalent in moralized civilization, is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Chastity after puberty but before marriage is, 
on the whole, more prevalent in the lower races 
than in modem civilization, for reasons which we 
shall shortly discuss. But chastity (if the term he 
applicable to immaturity) before puberty, and there- 
fore before conception is possible, seems to he practi- 
cally unlcnown among savage and barbarian peoples, 
except where infant betrothal and marriage have 
been introduced. Intercourse at this age, possible 
as it is, and biologically natural, is apparently 
regarded as innocent ‘play’ of the sexual in- 
stinct. 


Thus, among the Valave of Madagascar, children have Inter- 
course at a very early age, and their parents encourage this and 
take a pleasure in watching them.® Such precocious connexion 
has been noted among the Indonesians, the Maoris, and the 
Bahnana of the Congo.* It is said that among the first named 
it is not uncommon for brothers and sisters to nave interoourM 
at five or six years of age.® In New Caledonia girls lose their 
virginity In ploying about at a very early ago.7 In certain 
South Australian tnbes it is said that girls are acenstomeo to 
intercourse from tbeir eighth year.® On Talmit, one ol the 
Marshall lelonds, the practice begins ‘with the first stirrings of 
nature before menstruation.’* Similar accounts are given oUhe 
Nubians, Masai, and Nandi,*® and of British Central AInca 
generally. ‘There is ecaroe a girl who remains a virgin attar 
about five years of age.’** Much the same Is the case with the 
Basutos and Baronga, the Bambaia, the tribes of the Lower 
Congo, and the Maude of Bondukn.** 

Sexual control, exerted by the society, com- 
mences with the establishment of puberty. Here 
a difficulty presents itself. Why was such control 
ever instituted f It could not have originated friOT 
any notion of the harmfuJness of exercising the 
sexual function when near or at its complete de- 
velopment, for experience of this_ kind is incon- 
ceivable in a primitive state of society, and super- 
stitions on the subject are necessarily residts, not 
originally causes, of such control. It might be 
supposed that, the possibility of conception bemg 
now introduced, it was necessary to make rules for 
adolescents so as to prevent promiscuous births. 
But there is strong evidence to the effect that, 
such rales were instituted, the knowledge that 
sexual intercourse is necessary for conception had 
not heen attained. The Central Australians, who 
have such rules, do not connect the phenomena of 
intercourse and pregnancy. Nor can we eliminate 
from their original institution the sexual point of 
view. To some extent they are concerned witli the 
‘making’ of young men and their admission to the 
ranks of the adult, but sexual maturity is the 
mark and sign of this elevation. Another aspect 
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of these initiatory rites is education, including 
education in sexual matters. The fact that this 
is more complete and efBcient in savage than in 
civilized societies does not necessarily involve the 
assumption that education was the primary object, 
any more than it involves degeneracy in the 
educational ideals of to-day. Yet we cannot doubt 
that the instinct, strongly developed in the savage 
parent, for the nurture of the young, which is the 
natural complement of the long childhood of the 
human individual, was soon extended even to this 
kind of instruction. 

The possibility remains that the control over the 
sexual life of the pubescent youth of the community 
originated directly from the adult men, who wished 
to safeguard their own privileges as ‘husbands.’ 
A considerable portion of the moral law has had a 
similar corigin in adult privilege, and not a few of 
the moral emotions and habits, such as unsel&h- 
ness, have been learnt in the same way. The 
balance of evidence is against the view that the 
original or primitive marital state was promiscuity. 
The suggestion we have made coincides -with such 
evidence. It also involves the assumption — a 
priori probable — that, at the remote period of the 
institution of this control, sexual capacity was 
coincident with the establishment of puberty. 
Biologically this was to he expected. Accordingly 
we must conclude that sexual intercourse before 
puberty was originally a physical impossibility. 
Precocious intercourse must then be ascribed to a 
development of the reproductive function due to 
improved conditions of life. In this connexion it is 
a significant fact that the Australian evidence as 
to premature coition is very doubtful, and applies 
only to the Southern tribes, which have been 
longest in contact with Europeans. Of its occur- 
rence in the more isolated tribes there is no 
mention. Lastly, there is reason to suppose that 
the Australians represent a lower culture than the 
peoples, cited above, among whom it is prevalent. 

‘ As rcrarda enrage and barbarous races o( men, among vrhom 
the relations ol the eexes under normal conditions take the form 
of marriage, nearly every individual strives to get married as 
soon os be or she reaches the age of puberty.’ r 

This statement of Westermarck may he received 
as embodying a general rule, with the proviso that 
the older males regulate the ‘striving,’ and that 
this ‘ striving ’ is usually confined to the male sex. 
Normally it is difficult for a young male to get 
married at once, and when he does succeed his 
first bride is rarely a young female. The old men 
exercise a monopoly in the matter of youthful 
brides. That puberty is origin^ly regarded as the 
commencement of sexual capacity, as such, and at 
first without any idea of its being the commence- 
ment in the female of the childbearing state, is 
shown by cases where the later development 
of precocious capacity is either ignored or for- 
bidden. Observation would soon prove that child- 
bearing could not occur before maturity. Thus 
we find rules established to reinforce the original 
coincidence of puberty and capacity. 

In the Pelew Islands sexual Intercourse seems to be forbidden 
to girls until after the first menstruation.^ A similar rule is 
found in Cambodia.* Tbe Australian evidence seems to show 
that pre-pubertal Intercourse did not exist.* The ceremonial 
perforation of the hymen common among the Central tribes is 
clearly a preparation for the sexual hmetions. CSrcumdsion 
no doubt has a similar origin. Where the numerical pro- 
portions of the sexes are balanced, as among the Central Aus- 
tralians, such preparation of the female Is coincident vdtb 
allotment as a wife. It la thus both a puberty and a marriage 
ceremony. The general facts of puberty-customs show an 
artificial emphasising of the sexual rhl-thm of rest and ex- 
plosion. The Australian or South African boy daring his 
Initiation is, it goes without saying, chaste both by compulsion 
and by choice. So is it with girls. But the educative factor 
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comes in at the end of the initiation, to coincide with the 
natural result of the period of rest of function. Immediately 
after circumcision a Ceramese boy must have intercourse with 
a girLl In certain Central African tribes both boys and ^rls 
after initiation must as soon as possible have intercourse, the 
belief being that, if they do not, they will die.s Narrinyeri 
boys after the prelimino^ rites had complete licence.* After 
the seclusion of a Eafir girl at puberty she is allow^ to oo- 
habit with any one_ during the festivities which follow ; Kafir 
boys after being circumcised may have connexion with any 
unmarried femmes they can persuade.* Similar practices are 
found on the Senegal and Congo.® As for theoretical educa- 
tion, Swahili girls at puberty are Instructed in sexual know- 
ledge ; Apache girls In the duties of married life.® In Hal- 
manern, boys are brought into a large shed In which are two 
tables, one for the men and one for the women, who must be 
separated while eating. An old man now rubs a piece of wood, 
which makes water rM, into a vessel of water, imitating by bis 
movements the act of coitus. This pantomime is cone through 
for each boy, whose name is called out by the officiator. The 
red water represents the blood which results from the per- 
foration of the hymen. Then the faces and bodies of the boys 
are smeared with the red water, after which they go into the 
woods, and are supposed to promote their health by taking 
the Bun.7 In Ceram theory and practice are combined thus : 
the old woman who instructs the girls takes a leaf, which she 
solemnly perforates with her finger, by way of representing the 
perforation of the hj-mon. After tbe ceremony, the girl has 
full liberty of Intercourse with men : in some villages the old 
men take the privilege to themselves.* It is important to 
observe that such intercourse is, ns among Africans and Aus- 
tralians, a duty, rather than a privilege, of the newly initiated. 

"We now pass to a consideration of the preva- 
lence and ori^ of post -pubertal and pre-nuptial 
chastity. Numerical and economic conditions 
necessarily render this interval between puberty 
and marriage the rule rather than the exception. 
Even where such conditions need not be regarded 
as imperative, the monopolizing instincts of the 
older men impose difficulties on immediate mar- 
riage. This may be regarded as the ultimate 
social or artificial reason both for the postpone- 
ment of marriage and for the concomitant imposi- 
tion of chastity during the interval. 

In this connexion the theory of J. J. Atkinson 
may be cited. He suggests that the first step 
towards the regulation of the intercourse of the 
sexes, and therefore of marriage, was due to the 
jealousy of the old male, who was the autocrat of 
the small famUy group in some anthropoid genus. 
In order to secure his rights over all the females 
of the group, including Ins daughters, ho expelled 
his sons when they arrived at puberty. Hence 
the law against incest between brothers and 
sisters, mothers and eons. The suggestion has the 
advantage of tracing to one common origin the 
inception of the family, of marriage-legislation, 
and of sexual morality generally. The prohibition 
of such unions, thougn a limitation of sexual free- 
dom, hardly, however, comes under the category 
of chastity. Yet the origin of the law against 
incest is in some way, or at some stage, closely 
connected, as will be seen later, ■with general 
limitations of sexual freedom. One difficulty 
about this connexion, as also about Atkinson's 
hypothesis, is this— If the ‘primal law’ forbid- 
ding intercourse between brothers and sisters was 
inspired by proprietary or sexual jealousy on the 
part of the paterfamilias, why is it that in savage 
races, as we know them, adultery with a avife or 
allotted woman, when condemned, is condemned 
as an offence against property rather than os 
against morality or religion, while incest excites 
rmigious horror as a presumptuous infraction of a 
Bupematnrally moral Cat ? This, for instance, is 
the case in Fiji, where tlie distinction is well 
marked. The mere fact of the greater antiquity 
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of this prohibition ctinnot be brought forward in 
explanation, as it implies the equal antiquity of a 
iewous protection of the original wife or wives. 
If we supposed that the patriarch was in the habit 
of casting off an old wife as soon as ho had an 
adult daughter, the supposition goes too far ; this 
kind of luxurious uxonal habit is not safely to be 
ascribed to savages, much less to a semi-numan 
species. Nor, though there are some indications 
of a prolonged survival of the habit of father- 
daughter incest, can we ascribe the religious in- 
tensity of the law against brother-sister incest 
entirely to such ferocity of the instinct for a 
youthful bride, not to mention any instinct for 
filial intercourse, without further evidence of their 
existence, prevalence, and strength. 

Atkinson’s hypothesis, however, hardly over- 
state-'-' the control which may be exercised in early 
communities by the old over the young. The 
superimposing of various emotional reactions from 
such control will concern us later. Here we may 
illustrate the way in which pre-nuptial chastity 
shows itself as a social fact, or rather desideratum. 

The sexual morality ot j'outh among the Tasmanians \ras of 
a high standard. ‘ The young men and lads moved early from 
the camp in the morning so ns not to interfere with female 
movements in rising. Unmarried men never wandered in the 
bush with women ; if meeting a party of the other sex, native 
politeness required that they turned and went another way.’ i 
In Australia we find that among the Lower Darling natives, 

' laws were strict, especially those regarding young men and 
young women. It was almost death to a young lad or man 
who hod sexual Intercourse till married.' ^ The laws of New 
South Wales were also strict: ‘no conversation is allowed 
between the single men and the girls or the married women. 

. . . Infractions of these and other laws were visited either by 
punishment by any aggrieved member of the tribe, or by the 
delinquent having to purge liimself of his crime by standing up 
protected simply by his shield or a waddy, while five or six 
warriors threw from a comparatively short distance several 
spears at him.'* In Western Victoria ‘ illegitinmcy is rare, and 
is looked upon with sucli abhorrence that the mother is always 
severely beaten by her relatives, and sometimes put to death 
and burned. . . . The father of the child is also punished 
with the greatest severity, and occasionally killed.' • In the 
Oentral tribes no man may go near the erlukwirra (women's 
camp); and no woman may approach the ungunja (men's camp).» 

In Nias both seducer and seduced were put to death.* 
Among certain of the Sea Dayaks an unmarried girl with child 
was ‘ offensive to the superior powers.' The guilty lovers were 
fined.T Pre-nuptial intercourse was forbidden by the Hill 
Daynks.8 In some parts of the Philippines chastity was ^ 
honoured, ‘not only among the women but also among the j 
young girls, and is protected by very severe laws.'* New I 
Guinea girls are chaste.'* In Melanesia ‘ there was by no j 
means that insensibility in regard to female virtue with which i 
the natives are so commonly charged.' " In Fiji boys were not ! 
allowed to approach women until they were eighteen years ot 
age.'* In Samoa chiefs’ daughters at least prided themselves 
on their chastity, while intercourse with men of their own 
people was forbidden to ordinary girls.'* The women of the 
Loyalty Island Uea were ‘ strictly chaste before marriage, and 
faithful wives afterwards.’ '* Among the Leh-tas of Burma the 
unmarried of each sex sleep in separate dormitories, ond, ‘ when 
they may have occasion to pass each other, avert their gwze, so 
that they may not see each other’s faces.’ '* In Cambodia girls 
are carefully secluded ; ‘ the stringency of custom prevents the 
intercourse of the young. Acoordingly the rfile of viliage Don 
Juan is scarcely possible.''* The humble Veddas of Ceylon 
and the Andaman Islanders valued chastity in the unmarried 
woman.'* The Bodos and Dhimals of Indio value chastity in 
married and unmarried men and women alike.'* Both Circas- 
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sians and South Slavonians sold or punished severely erring 
daughters. Among the latter the girrs father had the right of 
slaying the seducer.' The seducer among the Tnngus was 
forced to purchase the girl or to submit to corporal chastise- 
ment.* The Turks of Oentral Asia have been said to be ignor- 
ant of fallen virtue In their unmarried girls.* The ThlinkeU 
make the seducer pay the girl's parents a heavy compensation.' 
Among the Aleuta ‘ unmarried females who gave bSth to ille- 
gitimate children were to be killed for shame, and hidden.’* 
Egede reported : ' During fifteen years that I lived in Green- 
land I did not hear of more than two or three young women 
who were gotten with child unmarried ; because it is reckoned 
the greatest of infamies.’ * The women of the Mandans, Nez 
Percis, and Apaches are said to have been remarkably chaste, 
and seduction was regarded with reprobation.* Similar ac- 
counts have been received of the Paraguay, Patagonian, British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Queen Charlotte Indians.* 

West African tribes punish seduction.® Among the Kafirs 
the father of a girl seduced may demand paj-ment if she be- 
comes pregnant ; seduction alone involves a heavy fine among 
the Gaikas.'* Chastity of girls and to some extent of boys was 
highly regarded by the Basutos and the Bakwains." The 
Baziba are reported to punish pre-nuptial amours, if a child 
is born, by flinging tbe man and the woman into Lake Victoria.'* 
The Bakoki banished the erring woman from home, and fined her 
seducer.'* The Beni-Amerand Mareaput him to death, together 
with the woman and her child." The Beni-Mzab impose upon 
the man banishment and a fine.'* The punishment for seduction 
among tbe Tokue is the same as for murder.'* Mother and 
child are put to death by the Kabyles.'* 

The iarge majority of savage and barbarous 
peoples show particular care in separating the un- 
married in the matter of sleeping-quarters. A 
constant source of this precaution is the horror of 
brother-sister incest. Many peoples have developed 
a system of dormitories for the unmarried men; 
some few employ them for the unmarried women 
also.'s 

Westermarck, on whose collections the above list 
is based, rather understates the case when he says : 
'Tet, however commonly chastity is disregarded in tbe savage 
world, we must not suppose that such disregard is anything 
like a universal characteristic of the lower races.’ '* 


Ignoring those peoples who allow pre-pubertaJ 
intercourse, and eliminating those with whom 
pre-nuptial intercourse is a preliminary to marriage, 
the seducer manwing the girl if she prove tvith 
chUd, and those who Mlow, in the latter connexion, 
a more or less free trial of mates, the balance is in 
favour of the conclusion that the majority of 
savage and barbarous peoples emphasize pre-nuptial 
chastity as an ideal, and attempt, with more or 
less success, to impose it in practice. The first 
efficient cause seems to be the monopolizing and 
jealous attitude of the older men. Secondary 
reasons seem to be the economic disturbance 
produced by childbirth, when no bread-winner for 
the new family has been formally appointed. To 
allow preliminary intercourse, with the proviso 
that marriage shall follow if a child is born, was a 
dangerous concession. Later, when fathers and 
brotliers found that daughters and sisters possessed 
exchange-value, seduction was still more emphasized 
as a tort against property, on the assumption, 
chiefly, that virginity in a bride, no less than 
absence of encumbrances in the form of children, 
was an important asset. Pre-nuptial chastity in 
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women thus comes to coincide for its principle with 
the ‘ chastity ’ or fidelity of the wife. 

Before discussing this latter form of chastity, 
we may sketch the influence of the preference for 
virginity. Chastity per se, as a jewel of price, 'is 
not understood. An unmarried girl is expected 
to be chaste because virginity possesses a market- 
able value, and were she to be unchaste her parents 
would receive little and perhaps no head-money 
for her.’ * This account is typical of such cases. 
Westermarck traces such proprietary emotion 
further back to a psychical or rather biological 
origin. 

*If marriage, as I am Inclined to suppose, Is based on an 
instinct derived from some apedike progenitor, it would from 
the beginning be regarded as the natural form of sexual Inter* 
course in the human race, whilst other more transitory con* 
nexions would appear abnormal and consequently be die* 
approved of. I am not certain whether some feeling of ibis 
sort, however vague, is not still very general in the race. But 
it has been more or less, or almost totally, suppressed by social 
conditions which make it in most cases impossible for men to 
many' &t the first outbreak of the sexual passion. Wo have 
thus to seek for some other explanation of the severe censure 
passed on pre*nuptial connexions.' This, he ooncludes, Is 
^ chiefly due to the preference which a man gives to a virgin 
bride.' 'Suchapreferencelsa fact of very common occurrence.* 3 

The proprietary emotion which insists on chastity 
in a daughter or sister is thus a reaction to the 
biological preference of the bridegroom for virginity. 
Such preference is proved for the Ahts, Chippewas, 
Thlinkets, Chicchimecs, Nicaraguans, and Aztecs, 
Samoa,’ parts of New Guinea and Indonesia, the 
Rendile of East Africa, the Sudan, Somalis, Togos, 
West Africa, Ondongas, Herero, Bayaka, Beni- 
Amer, Samoyeds, Chuwashes, Chulims, Circassia, 
Hebrews, and, not to mention higher cultures, 
Persia, and China.’ 

This preference, according to Westermarck, * partly springs 
from a feeling akin to jealousy towards women who have bad 
previous connexions with other men, partly from the warm 
response a man expects from a woman whose appetites he is 
the first to gratify, and largely from nn instinctive appreciation 
of female coyness. Each sex is ottraoted by the distinctive 
characteristics of the opposite sex, and coyness is a female 
quality. In mankind, as among other mammals, the female 
requires to be courted, often endeavouring for a long time to 
escape from the male. Not only in civilized countries may 
courtship mean a prolonged making of love to the woman. 
Mariner’e words with reference to the women of Tonga hold 
true of a great many, if not all, savage and barbarous races of 
men. " It must not be supposed," he says, “ that these women 
are alwavs easily won ; the Neatest attentions and most fervent 
solicitations are sometimes requisite, even though there be no 
other lover in the way." The marriage ceremonies of many 
peoples bear testimony to the same fact. . . . Wiere marrii^e 
13 tlie customary form of sexual intercourse, pre-nuptial in- 
continence in a woman, as suggesting lack of coyness and 
modesty, is therefore apt to disgrace her. At the same time 
it is a disgrace to, and consequently nn offence against, her 
family, especially where the ties of kinship arc strong.' 
‘ Slarrlage oy purchase has thus raised the standard of female 
chastity, and also, to some extent, checked the incontinence of 
the men.’ ° 

But, as showing how natural modesty may 
produce natural chastity, the Veddns may be 
cited. Among these low savages, girls are not 
purchased, yet they are protected ‘ witli the keenest 
sense of honour.’ • Here we may infer the presence 
of what may be called natural female chastity, 
coinciding with parental recognition of a right to 
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immunity. We thus reach hack to the ultimate 
biological fact, which holds good throughout the 
animal, and perhaps the whole organic, world, that 
the female period of sexual rest requires far more 
stimulus for its passage into tumescence than does 
the male. Hence the production, by means of 
sexual selection, of the stimulating colours and 
sounds possessed by the male, and exercised for 
the purpose of rousing and exciting the female. 
This difl'erence is recognized in a crude unconscious 
way by the more or Jess universal imposition of 
greater penalties for nnchastity upon the females. 

‘ One Paw for men and another for women ’ is a 
position based on biological laws, though it has 
resulted in cnielty towards the female sex. 
Westermarck urges that ‘to anybody who duly 
reflects upon the matter it is clear that the seducer 
does a wrong to the woman also; but I find no 
indication that this idea occurs at all to the savage 
mind.’’ 

Yet the idea is certainly latent, however far 
short of it are savage views. 

•Thus,' continnea Westermarck, • the men, by demanding that 
the women whom they marry shall be virgins, indirectly give 
rise to the demand that they themselves shall abstain from 
certain forms of incontinence.’ The seducer is no less guilty 
than the seduced, though ‘ his act is judged from a more limited 
point of view. It is chiefly, if not exclusively, regarded as an 
offence against the parents or family of the girl ; chasUty per 
se is hardly required of savage men.* 

Not until a late stage of culture was the ofispriug 
considered. 

■ In judging of matters relating to seinal morality, men have 
generally made little use of their reason, and been guilty of 
much thougliticss cruelty. Although marriage has come into 
existence solely for the sake of the offspring, it rarely happens 
that in sexual relations mncl> unselfish tliought is bestowed 
upon unborn indiriduals. Legal provisions in favour of illegiti- 
mate children have made men somewhat more careful, for their 
own sake, but they liave also nourished the idea that the 
responsibility of fatherhood may be bought off by the small 
sum the man has to pay for the support of his natural child. 
Custom or law may exempt him even from this duty. Wo are 
told that in Tahiti the father might kill a bastard child, but 
that, if he suffered it to live, be was eo ipso considered to be 
married to its mother. This custom, it would seem, is hardly 
more inhuman than the famous law according to which “la 
recherche de la patemlW est Interdite." * 3 

Aquinas held fornication to he a mortal sin, 
because it ‘ tends to the hurt of the life of the child 
who is to be bom of sucli intercourse,’ or because 
‘ it is contrary to the good of the olfapring.” 

•But this tender care for the welfare of illegitimate children 
seems strange when we consider the manner in which sucli 
children have been treated by the Roman Catholic Church 
herself. It is obrious that the extreme horror of fornication 
which is expressed in the Christian doctrine is in the main a 
result of the same ascetic principle which declared celibacy 
superior to marriage, and tolerated marriage only because ft 
could not be suppressed. ’ 4 

We shall refer later to principles of asceticisni. 
It may here be noted, in connexion with Christian 
ideas, that in the stories of supernatural birth, 
avhich Hartland has shotvn to be of world-tvide 
distribution, the virginity of the mother is often 
emphasized. This is an indirect result of ignorance 
of the fact that pregnancy can he caused only by 
sexual intercourse. To this ignorance must lie 
attributed the therapeutic practices, tlie puberty 
and marriage rites whose object is fecundation, 
together with 

•tlie prohibitions at puberty and on other occasions, for the 
purpose of avoiding irregular fecundation ; and, lastly, with the 
positive beliefs current among various peoples as to the fecunda- 
tion of certain of the lower animals and oven of women by other 
than the natural means.'* 

When brought into connexion with the regulation 
of fein.tle cliastitj’ proceeding from ma.sculina 
monopoly and je.alousy, and later from commercial 
interest, this idealization of virginity became nn 
important lever- Tims, the biological passivity oj 
woman, in itself a natural clnostity, the evohUionarj 
purpose of which was to ensure the acceptance o. 
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of this prohibition cannot be brought forward in 
explanation, as it implies the equal antiquity of a 
jewous protection of the original wife or wires. 
If we supposed that the patriarch was in the habit 
of casting off an old wife as soon as he had an 
adult daughter, the supposition goes too far ; this 
kind of luxurious uxonal habit is not safely to be 
ascribed to savages, much less to a semi-human 
species. Nor, though there are some indications 
of a prolonged survival of the habit of father- 
daughter incest, can we ascribe the religious in- 
tensity of the law against brother-sister incest 
entirely to such ferocity of the instinct for a 
youthful bride, not to mention any instinct for 
filial intercourse, without further evidence of their 
existence, prevalence, and strength. 

Atkinson’s hypothesis, however, hardly over- 
state-'' the control which may be exercised in early 
communities by the old over the young. The 
superimposing of various emotional reactions from 
such control will concern us later. Here we may 
illustrate the way in which pre-nuptial chastity 
shows itself as a social fact, or rather desideratum. 

The sexual morality of youth among the Tasmanians was of 
a high standard. ‘ The young men and lads moved early from 
the camp in the morning so as not to interfere with female 
movements in rising. Unmarried men never wandered in the 
hush with women ; if meeting a party of the other sex, native 
politeness required that they turned and went another way,* i 
In Australia wo find that among the Lower Darling natives, 

‘ laws were strict, especially those regarding j-oung men and 
young women. It was almost death to a young lad or man 
who had sexual intercourse till married.' ^ The laws of New 
South Wales were also strict: ‘no conversation is allowed 
between the single men and the girls or the married women. 

. . . Infractions of these and other iaws were visited either by 
punishment by any aggrieved member of the tribe, or by the 
delinquent having to purge himself of his crime by standing up 
protected simply by his shieid or a waddy, while five or six 
warriors threw from a comparatively short distance several 
spears at him.'* In Western Victoria ' illegitinmoy Is rare, and 
is looked upon with such abhorrence that the mother is always 
severely beaten by her relatives, and sometimes nut to death 
and burned. . , . The father of the child is also punished 
with the greatest severity, and occasionally killed.' * In the 
Central tribes no man may go near the erlukwirra (women’s 
camp); and no woman may approach the ungunja (men’s camp).® 

In Nias both seducer and seduced were put to death.® 
Among certain of the Sea Dayaks an unmarried girl with child 
was ‘ offensive to the superior powers.’ The guilty lovers were 
flned.7 Pre-nuptial intercourse was forbidden by the Hill 
Dayaks.® In some parts of the Philippines chastity was 
honoured, ‘not only among the women but also among the 
young girls, and is protected by very severe laws.’® New 
Guinea girls ore chaste.i® In Melanesia ‘there was by no 
means that insensibility in regard to female virtue with which 
the natives are so commonly charged.’ u In Fiji boys were not 
allowed to approach women until they were eighteen years of 
age.i® In Samoa chiefs’ daughters at least prided themselves 
on their chastity, while intercourse with men of their own 
people was forbidden to ordinary girls.!* The women of the 
Loyalty Island Uea were ‘ strictly chaste before marriage, and 
faithful wives afterwards.’ Among the Leh-tas of Burma the 
unmarried of each sex sleep in separate dornutories, and, ‘when 
they may have occasion to pass each other, avert their gaze, so 
that they may not see each other’s faces.’ '* In Cambodia girls 
are carefully secluded ; ‘the stringency of custom prevents the 
intercourse of the young. Aceordingly the rflle of village Don 
Juan is scarcely possible.’ !® The humble Veddas of Ceylon 
and the Andaman Islanders valued chastity in the unmarried 
woman.!7 The Bodos and Dhimals of India value chastity in 
married and unmarried men and w’omen alike, i® Both Circas- 
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sians and South Slavonians sold or punished severely erring 
daughters. Among the latter the girfs lather had the right of 
slaying the seducer.i The seducer among the i^ngpis was 
forced to purchase the girl or to submit to corporal chastise- 
ment.® The Turks of Central Asia have been said to be ignor- 
ant of fallen virtue in their unmarried girls.® The Thlinfcets 
make the seducer pay the girl’s parents a neavy compensation.! 
Among the Aleuts ‘ unmarried females who gave birth to lUe- 

g ltimate children were to be killed for shame, and hidden.’ * 
gede reported : ‘ During fifteen years that I lived in Green- 
land I did not hear of more than two or three young women 
who were gotten with child unmarried ; because it is reckoned 
the greatest of infamies.' » The women of the Mandans, Nez 
Pereas, and Apaches are said to have been remarkably chaste, 
and seduction was regarded with reprobation.® Similar ac- 
counts have been received of the Paraguay, Patagonian, British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and ^ueen Charlotte Indians.® 

West African tribes punish seduction.® Among the Kafirs 
the father of a girl seduced may demand payment if she be- 
comes pregnant ; seduction alone involves a heavy fine among 
the Gaikas.i® Chastity of girls and to some extent of boys was 
highly regarded by the Basutos and the Bakwains.u The 
Baziba are reported to punish pre-nuptial amours, if a child 
Is born, by flinging the man and the woman into Lake Victoria. 1* 
The Bakoki banished the erring woman from home, and fined her 
seducer.i® The Beni-Amerand Mareaputhim to death, together 
with the woman and her child.i® The Beni-Mzab impose upon 
the man banishment and afine.l® The punishment for seduction 
among the Takue is the same as for murder.l® Mother and 
child are put to death by the Kabyles.!® 

The large majority of savage and barbarous 
peoples show particular care in separating the un- 
married in the matter of sleeping-quarters. A 
constant source of this precaution is the horror of 
brother-sister incest. Many peoples have developed 
a system of dormitories for the unmarried men ; 
some few employ them for the unmarried women 
also.'® 

Westermarck, on whose collections the above list 
is based, rather understates the case when he says : 
‘Yet, however commonly chastity is disregarded In the savage 
world, we must not suppose that such disregard is anything 
like a universal chametenstio ot the lower races.’!® 


Ignoring those peoples who allow pre-pubertal 
intercourse, and eliminating those tvita whom 
pre-nuptial intercourse is a prmiminary to marriage, 
the seducer marrying the girl if she prove tyith 
child, and those who Slow, in the latter connexion, 
a more or less free trial of mates, the balance is in 
favour of the conclusion that the majority of 
savage and barbarous peoples emphasize pre-nuptial 
chastity as an ideal, and attempt, with more or 
less success, to impose it in practice. The first 
efficient cause seems to be the monopolizing and 
jealous attitude of the older men. Secondary 
reasons seem to be the economic disturbance 
produced by childbirth, when no bread-winner for 
the new family has been formally appointed. To 
allow preliminary intercourse, with the proviso 
that marriage shall follow if a child is born, was a 
dangerous concession. Later, when fathers and 
brothers found that daughters and sisters possessed 
exchange- value, seduction was still moreemphasized 
as a tort against property, on the assumption, 
chiefly, that virginity in a bride, no less than 
absence of encumbrances in the form of children, 
was an important asset. Pre-nuptial chastity in 
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women thus comes to coincide for its principle with 
the ‘chastity’ or fidelity of the wife. 

Before discussing this latter form of chastity, 
we may sketch the influence of the preference for 
virginity. Chastity ^ler se, as a jewel of price, ‘is 
not understood. An unmarried girl is expected 
to he chaste because virginity possesses a market- 
able value, and were she to be unchaste her parents 
would receive little and perhaps no head-money 
for her.’ ' This account is typical of such cases. 
Westermarck traces such proprietary emotion 
further back to a psychical or rather biological 
origin. 

*I( marriage, as I am inclined to suppose, is based on an 
Instinct derived from some ape-like progenitor, it would from 
the beginning be regarded as the naturai form of sexual inter- 
course in the human race, whilst other more transitory con- 
nexions would appear abnormal ond consequently be dis- 
approved of. I am not certain whether some feeling of this 
sort, however vague, is not still very general in the race. But 
it has been more or less, or almost totally, suppressed by social 
conditions which make it in most cases impossible for men to 
marry at the first outbreak of the sexual passion. We have 
thus to seek for some other explanation of the severe censure 
passed on pre-nuptial connexions.' This, ho concludes, is 
‘ chiefiy due to the preference which a man gives to a virgin 
bride.’ ‘Suchapreferencelsafactofvery common occurrence.’ ^ 

The proprietary emotion which insists on chastity 
in a daughter or sister is thus a reaction to the 
biological preferenceof the bridegroom for virginity. 
Such preference is proved for the Ahts, Chippewas, 
Thlinkets, Chicehimecs, Nicaraguans, and Aztecs, 
Samoa,® parts of New Guinea and Indonesia, the 
EendUe of East Africa, the Sudan, Somalia, Togos, 
West Africa, Ondongas, Herero, Bayaka, Beni- 
Amer, Samoyeds, Chuwashes, Chulims, Circassia, 
Hebrews, and, not to mention higher cultures, 
Persia, and China.® 

This preference, according to Westermarck, • partly springs 
from a feeling akin to Jealousy towards women who have had 
previous connexions with other men, partly from the warm 
response a man expects from a woman whose appetites he is 
the first to gratify, and largely from an instinctive appreciation 
of female coyness, ^ch sex is attracted by the distinctive 
characteristics of the opposite sex, and coyness is a female 
quality. In mankind, as among other mammals, the female 
requires to bo courted, often endeavouring for a long time to 
escape from the male. Not only in civilized countries may 
courtship mean a prolonged making of love to the woman. 
Mariner's words vrith reference to the women of Tonga hold 
true of a great many, if not ail, savage and barbarous races of 
men. " It must not be supposed,” he says, “ that these women 
are alwa^’s easily won ; the ^eatest attentions ond most fervent 
solicitations are sometimes requisite, even though there be no 
other lover in the way.” The marriage ceremonies of many 
peoples hear testimony to the same fact. . . . Where marriage 
Is tlie customary form of sexual intercourse, pre-nuptial in- 
continence in a woman, as suggesting lack of coyness and 
modesty, is therefore opt to disgrace her. At the same time 
it is a disgrace to, and consequently an offence against, her 
family, especially where the ties of kinship are strong.’ 
•Marriage oy purchase has thus raised the standard of female 
chastity, and also, to some extent, checked the Incontinence of 
the men.’O 

But, as showing how natural modesty may 
produce natural chastity, the Veddos may he 
cited. Among these low savages, girls are not 
purchased, yet they are protected ‘ witii the keenest 
sense of honour.’ * Here we may infer the presence 
of what may be called natural female chastity, 
coinciding with parental recognition of a right to 
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immunity. We thus reach back to the ultimate 
biological fact, which holds good throughout the 
animal, and perhaps the whole organic, world, that 
the female period of se.xual rest requires far more 
stimulus for its passage into tumescence than does 
the male. Hence the production, by means of 
sexual selection, of the stimulating colours and 
sounds possessed by the male, and exercised for 
the purpose of rousing and exciting the female. 
This difierence is recognized in a crude unconscious 
way by the more or less universal imposition of 
greater penalties for unchastity upon the females. 

‘ One Paw for men and another for women ’ is a 
position based on biological laws, though it has 
resulted in cruelty towards the female sex. 
Westermarck urges that ‘ to anybody who duly 
reflects upon the matter it is clear that the seducer 
does a wrong to the woman also; but I find no 
indication that this idea occurs at all to the savage 
mind.’ * 

Yet the idea is certainly latent, however far 
short of it are savage views. 

‘Thus,’ continues Westermarck, ‘the men, by demanding that 
the women whom they marry shall be virgins, indirectly give 
rise to the demand that they themselves shall abstain from 
certain forms of incontinence.’ The seducer is no less guilty 
than the seduced, though ‘ his act is Judged from a more limited 
point of view. It is chiefiy, if not exclusively, regarded ns nn 
offence against the parents or family of the ^rl ; chastity per 
se is hardly required of savage men.’ 

Not until a late stage of culture was the offspring 
considered. 

‘ In Judging of matters relating to sexual morality, men have 
generally made little use of their reason, and been guilty of 
much thoughtless cruelty. Although marriage has come into 
existence solely for the sake of the offspring, il rarely happens 
that in sexual relations much unselfish thought is bestowed 
upon unborn individuals. Legal provisions in favour of illegiti- 
mate children have made men somewhat more careful, for their 
own sake, but they have also nourished the idea that the 
responsibility of fatherhood may be bought off by the small 
sum the man has to pay for the support of his natural child. 
Custom or low may exempt him even from this duty. We ore 
told that in Tahiti the father might kill a bastard child, but 
that, if he suffered it to live, he was eo ipso considered to be 
married to its mother. This custom, it would seem. Is hardly 
more inhuman than the famous low according to which “la 
recherche de la patemitd est intordite."' * 

Aquinas held fornication to be a mortal sin, 
because it ‘ tends to the hurt of the life of the child 
who is to be bom of such intercourse,’ or because 
‘it is contrary to the good of the offspring,’® 

‘But this tender care for the welfare of illegitimate children 
seems strange when we consider the manner in which such 
children have been treated by the Roman Catholic Church 
herself. It is obvious that the extreme horror of fornication 
which is expressed in the Christian doctrine is in the main a 
result of the same ascetic principle which declared celibacy 
superior to marriage, and tolerated marriage only because ft 
could not be suppressed. ’ 4 

We shall refer later to principles of asceticism. 
It may here be noted, in connexion with Christian 
ideas, that in the stories of supernatural birth, 
which Hartland has shown to be of world-wide 
distribution, the virginity of the mother is often 
emphasized. This is an indirect result of ignorance 
of the fact that pregnancy can be caused only by 
sexual intercourse. To this ignorance must be 
attributed the therapeutic practices, the puberty 
and marriage rites whose object is fecundation, 
together with 

‘the prohibitions ot puberty and on other occasions, for the 
purpose of avoiding irregular fecundation ; and, lastly, with the 
positive beliefs current among various peoples as to tbe fecun^- 
tlon of certain of the lower animals and even of women by other 
than the natural means.’* 

When brought into connexion with the regulation 
of female cha.stity proceeding from masculine 
monopoly and jealousy, and later from commercial 
interest, this idealization of v-irginity became an 
important lever. Thus, the biological pa.'isivity ol 
woman, in itself a natural chastity, the evolutionary 
purpose of which was to ensure the acceptance oi 

1 Westermarck, op. eit. IL 437. 

3/6. 438 f. 3 5t£mma, IL2 164. 

4 Westermarck, op. eit. ii. 439. 

5 Hartland, Prim. Patemitv, i. 31, 154. 
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a forceful and healthy male on the one hand,* and 
the complete production of tumescence in the 
female, a long-circuiting process due to the more 
complex sexual mechanism of that sex, on the 
other, was emphasized from several associated 
points of view. Lastly, as culture becomes more 
refined, the complex of ideas centring in female 
chastity is increased by the close association, 
original hut enhanced by improved conditions, 
•between the sexual Impulse and a sentiment of affection 
which lasts long after the gratification of the bodily desire. We 
find the germ of this feeling in the abhorrence with which 
prostitution is regarded by savage tribes who have no objection 
to ordinary sexual intercourse previous to marriage, and in the 
distinction which among ourselves is drawn between the 
prostitute and the woman who yields to temptation because she 
loves. To indulge in mere sexual pleasure, unaccompanied by 
higher feelings, appears brutal and disgusting in the case of a 
man, and still more so in the case of a woman. After all, love 
is generally only an episode in a man’s life, whereas for a woman 
it 13 the whole of her life.’ 2 

An important factor must not he omitted here, 
namely, the parental impulse, which, as culture 
advances, hinds husband and wife together in a 
tie, not merely parental, but mutually loyal and 
chaste. As the Latina put it, children are the 
‘ pledges ’ of wifely chastity. 

Ketuming to early stages, we notice that the 
causes to which chastity may he traced 
•are frequently checked by circumstances operating In an 
opposite direction. Thus the preference which a man is 
naturally disposed to give to a virgin bride may be overcome 
by his desire for offspring, inducing him to marry a woman who 
has proved capable of gratifying this desire. It may also he 
ineffective for the simple reason that no virmn bride Is to be 
found. Nothing has more generally prevented chastity from 
being recognized as a duty than social conditions promoting 
licentious habits. Even in savage society, where almost eve^ 
man and every woman marry, and most of them marry early in 
life, there are always a great number of unmarried people of 
both sexes above the age of puberty ; and, generally peaking, 
the number of the unmarried increases along with the progress 
of civilization. This state of things easily leads to incontinence 
in men and women j and, where such Incontinence becomes 
habitual, it can hardly incur much censure. A^n, where the 
general standard of female chastity is high, ue standard of 
male chastity may nevertheless be the lowest possible. This is 
the case where there is a class of women who can no longer be 
dishonoured, because they have already been dishonoured, 
whose idrtue is of no value either to themselves or their families, 
because they have lost their virtue, and who make incontinence 
their livelihood. Prostitution, being a safeguard of female 
chastity, has facUitated the enforcement of the rule which en- 
joins it as a duty, but at the same time it has increased the 
inequali^ of obligations imposed on men and women. It has 
begun to exercise this influence already at the lower stages of 
tuIture.’S 

The problem presented to early races by economic 
conditions and ny emotional prejudice, later races 
have been content to solve by prostitution. This 
is as far as solution has gone at the present day, 
unless Ave add the relative condonation of incon- 
tinence in unmai'ried men, and the complementary 
severity of condemnation of incontinence in 
unmarried Avomen (a mere continuation of un- 
necessary injustice), and the indirect encourage- 
ment of masturbation and similar habits. 

Lastly, with regard to precocious sexuality, a 
certain ideal seems to be unconsciously aimed at. 
This is the prolongation of the period of groAvth, 
the extension of the youth of the race. It has 
analogical confirmation in the generalization that 
the longer the youth of a species the higher is its 
organization. A statistical examination of the 
relation betAveen enforced retardation of the sexual 
life and general gi'OAvth is desirable. In this con- 
nexion there is a significant difference betAveen the 
loAver and the higher races : though up to puberty 
the savage child is as intelligent as the European, 
subsec^uently he ‘ runs to seed,’ or rather ‘ to sex.’^ 
The difference may be concenied Ai-ith the higher 
opportunities enjoyed by European youth for 
developing the associational centres of the brain 
at a critical period. 

1 See H. Ellis, op. cit. iii. 27. 

2 Westermarck, op. eit. ii. 439 f. 

sib. 440 f. 


Chastity in the Avife is merely fidelity to the 
husband. Though there is no reason for supposing 
any absence of the strong feeling of connubial or 
sexual jealousy in the earliest men, such as Avould 

f ive countenance to an age of promiscuity in 
uman marital history, yet, as Hartland has 
shown, the rise of father-right and the supersession 
of mother-right are to be traced to the operation, 
not of a recognition of paternity, but of the proprie- 
tary instinct or jealous sense of OAvnership in the 
husband — a sense often not easily separable from 
mere sexual jealousy, the early prevalence of which 
has been pointed out by 'Westermarck. 

Examination of the loAA’er races shows an in- 
teresting gradation in the strength of the social 
indignation vented upon sexual ‘ irregularity.’ It 
is strongest against incest betAveen brother and 
sister — a real ‘horror,’ AA'hich is extended by 
association to tribal brothers and sisters, often 
unrelated. It is still strong, but has lost its super- 
natural content, against pre-nuptial intercourse 
AAithout the consent of father or brother, where it 
is a legal-moral emotion ; it is least strong against 
adultery, and perhaps, though often ferocious in 
its expression (a re-inforcement of the Law of 
Battle), may be regarded as purely legal or pro- 
prietary. This gradation has maintained itself to 
some extent in civilization, in spite of attempts on 
the part of religions like Christianity to assign the 
strongest religions condemnation to adultery, and 
in spite of the gradual loss of any special emotion 
against incest, the loss of emotion being in pro- 
portion as the offence, though not altogether un- 
! knoAAm, becomes less heard of. The practices, so 
common in early races, of lending the wife to a 
guest as a mark of hospitality, and of exchanging 
AA-ives as a mark of confidence, neighbourlinesa, 
and social solidarity, are nob survivals. They ^e 
simply expressions of the feeling of cAAmership. 
They serve to show how it is that religious in- 
dignation is rarely found against adnlteiy, any 
more than against theft in general. 

Jealousy, as conducing to wifely chastity, is a 
constant factor. Originally sexual, it is overlaid 
in early culture by the sense of oAvnership, and in 
the higher by the sense of honour. Its operation 
has been shoAvn for the foUoAving peoples! Fne- 
gians, Australians, "Veddas, Aleuts, Thlinkets, 
Kutehin, Haidas, Tacullis, Crees, Californians, 
Moquis, Creeks, AraAvaks, Peru-vians, Botocudos, 
Coroados, SandAvich Islanders, Nukahivans, Tahi- 
tians, NeAv Caledonians, Maoris, PeleAv Islanders, 
Sumatrans, Indonesians, Samoyeds, Tatars, Ko- 
riaks, Beni-Mzab, Africans.* The laAvs _ against 
adultery and every analogical consideration con- 
tinue to render such lists incomplete, and to assure 
us that such jealousy is universal in man, and has, 
with rare exceptions, as the Todas and Central 
Australians, always been so. 

Fused Avith the sense of oAvnership — ‘ the sense 
of OAAmership has been the seed-plot of jealousy ’’ 
— ^it is attested of such peoples as the Bahuana, 
Mayumbe, and the coast tribes of West Africa 
generally, the Shire Highlands, the Dinkas, 
Bullams, Bagoes and Timmanegs, Wayaos and 
Manganja, the Elema district of _ New Guinea, 
Marmiall Islands, Fiji, Melanesia, Indonesia, 
Eskimos, Malagasy, Maoris, American Indians — 
to select only cases of particular interest.” Laws 
against adultery” are similarly found all-over the 
AA'orld ; there are, as in the other aspects of the 
subject, curious exceptions. Conjugal fidehto 
frequently depends on the AAufe’s or the husbana s 
aatII.” If the husband alloAA’s her to cohabit Avith 


1 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.s 117-122. 

2 Hartland, Prim. PaUmity, li. 102. 

s Hartland, op. eif., oh. vi. 4 AVestennarck, Jfl li. 449. 

6 See AVestermarck, Hum. Marr.s iso ff. ; Hartland, op. e»f. 


4 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, 1906, p. ii. 
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another man, her ‘chastity’ is intact. On the 
other hand, fidelity in the husband is far less 
generally found or insisted upon. There are, 
again, interesting exceptions. Christianity pressed 
the view that no distinction should be made be- 
tween wife and husband. Yet in actual European 
practice the old prejudice, that adultery on the part 
of the husband is more venial than on the part 
of the wife, still subsists. The reasons for this 
one-sided view of marital chastity are simple. 
‘ Adultery is regarded as an illegitimate appropria- 
tion of the exclusive claims which the husband has 
acquired by the purchase of his wife, as an offence 
against property.’ * Manu puts it that ‘ seed must 
not be sown by any man on that which belongs to 
another.’ * Further, the prevalence of the rme of 
chastity in widows shows how strong is the sense 
of ownership in the husband. Apart from general 
rules of chastity among mourners, the rule as 
affecting widows is obvious^ derived from the 
jealousy of proprietorship. In several races the 
widow has to die with her lord j more frequently 
she is forbidden to many again, or until after a 
certain interval. 

Widows remained single in Peru, and among the old Aryans. 
The ‘bare mention of a second marriage tor a Hindu woman 
would be considered the greatest insult ' ; and, if she married 
again, ‘ she would bo hunted out of society, and no decent per- 
son would venture at any time to hare the slightest intercourse 
with her.' * * In Greece and Some a widow’s re-marriage was 
regarded as an insult to her former husband ; and so it is still 
regarded among the Southern Slavs.' ^ Similar reports have 
been made of the natives of Botumah, the Marquesans, Tatars, 
Iroquois, and Arabs.e Ohichasa widows were forbidden to be 
unchaste for three years, on pain of incurring the penalties of 
adultery ; Greek widows were similarly placed for four years.^ 
‘ As a faithful minister does not serve two lords, neither may a 
faithful woman marry a second husband,' Is the CSilnese dictum.7 
The early Christians regarded second marriages by either sex as 
a ‘kind of fornication’ or a ‘specious adultery.’® Savages, 
lastly, hold that the soul of the wronged husband can return and 
punish the unfaithful wife. 

A last mode of wifely chastity is that presented 
by one of the earliest of legal fictions— child- 
marriage (g.r,). It is an obvious method of obtain- 
ing a safe option, and is practised fairly generally, 
if we include infant-betrothal, over the world. 

Hitherto we have observed two main sources of 
the practice and theory of chastity, the first being 
the physiological process following upon detumes- 
cence and preceding tumescence, the second being 
proprietary sexual jealousy. It is clear that in the 
first we have the possibilities of a natural chastity, 
in the second the possibilities of an artificial, conven- 
tional chastity. In the first, again, is to be found 
the priniary and permanent source of chastity; 
whetlier the second is to be styled in any sense 
primary is mainly a verbal question. There is no 
doubt that traditional sexual morality has a two- 
fold foundation — proprietary jealousy, and a com- 
plex of emotions developing from the complex 
physiological and psychological processes which 
make up natural chastity. 

‘ Our BDXual morality,’ says Ellis, ‘ is thus, In reality, a bastard 
bom of the union of property-morality with primitive ascetic 
morality.’ ‘The economic element has given it a kind cf 
stability.’® 

The effects of jealousy, thus crystallizing into 
marriage-law ana a tradition of conventional 
chastity, the complement of that law, supply a 
notable example of sexual selection. Further con- 
sideration of psycho-physical origins must be post- 
poned till we have discussed the magical and 
religious uses and theories of chastity. 

In the majority of these, throughout the lower 

* Westcrmarek, lloral Ideas, IL 449. 

® Laws 0 f Mann, lx. 42. 

* G.arcilasso de la Vega, Peru, ed. 1800-1801, i. 305 ; Schrader, 
Aryoii Peoples, ISflO, p. SOI ; Dubois, Hindu Manners^, 1900, 
p. i32 (quoted liy Westermarck). 

* Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ii. 46L 

® Hum. Jfarr.® 12". ® Pb. 128. 

I Dc Groot, Religious System, 1892 ft, 11. 1. 745. 

* Gibbon, ii. 187 (ed. 1835) ; Leoky®, 1806, 11. 320. 
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culture, the end is secondary, derived, or diverted. 
Chastity is employed not as a natural self-control 
and regulation or the sexual impulse, but for a 
variety of ulterior objects. In the higher culture 
there also appears the idea of chastity as a good in 
itself. The theory of these secondary uses is 
multifarious ; the same result is sometimes due to 
one, sometimes to another, given reason. These 
reasons, mythological as they are, sometimes get 
to the psychological root of the matter, but, ns a 
rule, have only a fanciful connexion with the end 
proposed. Yet to a remarkable degree, at least in 
primitive sociology, these uses, whatever their 
popular explanations, harmonize with biological 
facts, and tne value of the explanations consists in 
having assisted (secondarily, as expressive of prac- 
tices othenrise originating) the plastic nervous 
organism of man towards self-control, intelligent 
living, and general individual and social efficiency. 
When either practice or explanation is carried on 
into unsuitable conditions, or is pressed too for by 
priestly exploitation or social inertia, the conven- 
tional chastity involved disintegrates. This process 
becomes continuous, leading, after many experi- 
ments, slowly but surely, to a scientific develop- 
ment of that primal natural chastity with which 
man’s sexual history began. 

The social psychology of uncivilized peoples re- 
gards continence, temporary chastity ad hoc, as a 
sort of universal condition and infallible nostrum for 
all important undertakings and critical junctures. 

In Noeisa Lant it Is believed that invulnerability in war 
results from sexual abstinence.1 The Eei Islanders practisv 
continence before war, and those who remain at home nave to 
remain continent during its progress.® The Malaj-s follow the 
same rule ; it is believed that the bullet* of those who break it 
lose their power. Similarly they have a seven-days’ tabu of 
continence during the fishing season.® In Sarawak it is held 
that incontinence on the part of wives, while the men ai« 
collecting camphor, causes the camphor to be spoilt.® The 
Halmaherese practise continence dming war, believing that 
connexion with women is enervating.® Oontinonce is imposed 
on those at home also by the Uotnmotu of Kew Guinea, 
during war, hunting, fishing, or travelling.® The Dakota who 
wishes to succeed in any ent^rise purifies himself by fasting, 
bathing, and continence. Be also tries to induce a vision. 
The process is particularly stringent when the enterprise Is 
war. A young man’s weapons may on no account bo touched 
by a woman.7 The Bemlnoles held that ‘to sleep with 
women enervates and renders them unfit for warriors; men 
therefore but seldom have their wives in the apartment* 
where they lodge.’® In New Caledonia continence is ‘meri- 
torious’; it is strictly observed on all solemn occasions, especi- 
ally during war.® The Fijians practised a sort of Theban 
comradeship-in-arms, and abstinence from women was a rule 
of wnrriors.i® Celibacy for warriors was Instituted by Tchaka 
among the Zulus, upon an already existing custom of contin- 
ence.fi fiio Maoris were ‘ tabued an inch thick ’ during war ; 
continence was a part of the deposit.!® Similarly the TOirriors 
of Israel were ‘consecrated,’ and therefore chaste.i® The 
practice was used by the Arabs, and was not obsolete In the 
second century of Isl5m.i4 The manslayer is generally isolated 
by tabu. After taking a head, the Dayak may have no inter- 
course mth women.i® Among the Pelewans, Marquesans, and 
Natchez, the warrior who has slain a foe must not approach his 
wife for three or ten days, or six months.!® After the cere- 
monial eating of human flesh, this rule is observed for a year by 
the Kwakiutl of British Columbia.!! 
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CJasM have already been noted of the curious, but logical, 
notion that the continence of friends and relatives has merit 
and efficiency. Thus the Ohitomd of the Congo makes his 

i udicial circuit. During this all married people are obliged to 
e continent. The penalty for transgression is death. ‘The 
belief is that by such continence they preserve the life of their 
common father.'l The women of Babar abstain from eating and 
intercourse while the men are at war.s Malacasy women must 
be chaste, or their men wiil be woundcd.3 Both Uie wife and 
sister of the Aleut are required to be chaste during the aWnce 
of the man.< In East Africa it is believed that the unfaithful- 
ness of the wife, while the man is hunting elephants, gives the 
quarry power over him.6 

Equally instructive ns to the incidence of secondary reasons is 
the case of the Australian and Hebrew warrior whose continence 
was connected with fear * lest the enemy should obtain the refuse 
of their persons, and thus be enabled to work their destruction by 
magic.'® A variety of origin must be admitted for the contin- 
ence of mourning. In ancient India, China, British Columbia, 
North America generally, and Indonesia, the rule applies to 
relatives, widow or widower, and to those who have handled 
the corpse.! In such examples the biological analogy between 
nutrition and reproduction is reasserted, and wo constantly find 
a close connexion in both theory and practice between abstin- 
ence from intercourse and abstinence from food. ‘Easting,* 
said St. Chrysostom (5 Thess.), ‘ is the beginning of chastity.' 
‘Through love of eating,' said Tertullian (tie Je^un.), ‘love of 
impurity finds passage.* 

The physiological purpose of temporary control 
here suggested, namely, the production of func- 
tional vigour, is well illustrated by numerous 
practices in reference to the growth or vegetation, 
where the principle of sympathetic influence is, of 
course, involved. Yet the virtues of self-control in 
the subject himself are at times equally involved. 

For Instance, in Yucatan the manufacturers of the new Idols 
had to fast and preserve their continence during the process.* 
During the planting of cotton the Mayas abstained from salt, 
pepper, and stimulants, and did not sleep with their wives ; and 
In all their agriculture the principle was fallowed, in order that 
the night before sowing or planting they might ‘indulge their 
passions' to the fullest extent. Officials were appointed to 
perform the sexual process at the moment when the seeds 
were placed in the pround.® Frazer gives many examples of 
this sympathetic coitus and this sympathetic chastity.!® It is 
reported that the Nicaraguans, ‘from the moment that they 
sowed the maize till the time that they reaped it, lived 
chastely, keeping apart from their wives. To-day it Is said 
that the Eekchlz do the same for five days before sowing 
maize, the Lanquineros and Oajaboneros for thirteen days.'!* 
In Melanesia and New Guinea the same practice is followed , 
while the yams are being trained, or to produce a good i 
crop of bananas.!® In the Motu tribe a chief man becomes , 
helaga, and lives apart from his wife, eating only certain kinds 
of food.!* Also in New Guinea and In the Torres Straits, 
chastity is observed while the turtles are coupling ; in the latter 
case It Is believed that if unmarried persons are incontinent 
no turtle will be caught, us on the approach of a canoe the male 
turtle rrill separate from the female and the pair will dive in 
dlSerent directions.!® Similarly illicit love is commonly sup- 
posed to spoil the fertility of Nature.!* In Loango, Indonesia 
(Sumatra, Borneo, Halmahera, Oeram), and among the Karens 
this belief is held, with, no doubt, the obvious corollary.!® 
J^zer suggests that the rule of continence, which is still im- 
posed on strict Catholics during Lent, ‘was in its origin In- 
tended, not BO much to commemorate the sufferings of a dj-lng 
God, as to foster the OTOwth of the seed, which in the bleak 
^j'S of early spring the husbandman commits, with anrious 
cate and misgiving, to the bosom of the naked earth.' H He 
concludes that, ‘ if rude man identifies himself, in a manner, 
with Nature ; if he fails to distinguish the impulses and pro- 
cesses In hlruself from the methods which Nature adopts to 
ensure the reproduction of plants and animals, he may Jump to 
one of two conclusions. Either he may infer that by yielding 
to his appetite he will thereby assist in the multiplication of 
lants and animals ; or ho may imagine that the vigour which 
e refuses to expend in reproducing his own kind will form as it 
wore a store of energy whereby other creatures, whether vege- 
table or animal, will somehow benefit in propagating their 

r edes.' If the savage ‘ resists on occasion the sexual instinct. 

Is from no high idealism, no ethereal aspiration after moral 
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purity, but for the sake of some ulterior yet perfectly deflniU 
and concrete object, to gain which he is prepared to sacrifice 
the immediate gratification of his senses. . . . Perhaps the self- 
restraint which these and the like beliefs, vain and false as they 
are, have imposed on mankind, has not been without its utility 
in bracing and strengthening the breed.' ! 

To this account may be added the suggestion 
that such beliefs are the outcome of biological pro- 
cesses, and that, like them, they have a rhythnuoal 
opposition. The suggestion is borne out by the 
remarkable phenomena of satumalian proceedings, 
so frequently an accompaniment of nrst-fruit or 
New Year celebrations. In these a peritid of con. 
tinence precedes a culminating period of indulgence 
and debauchery.® The siving of impulse is here, so 
to say, a social concentration of the rhythm of 
natural chastity, which keeps the balance between 
control and expenditure, between retraction and 
detumescence. 

The principle of this conservation of energy was, 
we said, applied all round the rahere of iinportant 
procedure m early society. Thus the Kedskin 
medicine-man prepares for his professional visits 
by continence, just as the wamor similarly pre- 
ares for war.® A variety of ends naturally in- 
uces a variety of reasons alleged, and in many 
cases it would be idle to question the reason 
given, or to trace it to any one source. For, as 
mythological science develops, any practice may be 
based on reasons which may be merely associa. 
tional. Here convention has its opportunity. 
Thus, chastity seems in many cases to be practised 
for fear of infecting the partner with some parti- 
cular virus. For example, those who have touched 
a corpse may have no intercourse with others.® 
In other cases it implies the principle that suffering 
or self-mortification is gratifying to supematurm 
beings. It may appease their anger, or excite 
their compassion.® When this point is reached, 
the way is clear for a complete theory of the 
absolute merit of chastity in and for itself. This 
theory has, however, as foundation, the very 
opposite notion to that of mortification, namely, 
the notion of the impurity or sinfulness of the 
sexual act. The origins of this notion will be con- 
sidered later. Meanwhile we may observe that 
even in low cultures chastity per se at times is 
honoured. Thus, th^eople of Gilgit celebrate the 
ceremony of Seelo-ai-Thah, ‘ the seat of chastity,’ 
in which extraordinary honours are paid to old 
women who have been chaste all their lives. It 
does not appear whether the chastity is marital or 
virginal. As at Dunmow, can^dates are examined. 
The woman is placed on a stone, and an official 
addresses the judge on the case. The judge is a 
white she-goat. This gives the verdict; if it 
touches the seat of the candidate, she is declared 
to have been perpetually chaste. If the goat 
bleats and walks away, the candidate is rejected.® 
The Tahitians, again, held that, if a man refrained 
from all connexion with women for some months 
before his death, he would pass immediately into 
bliss without any purification.’' 

The difficulty of finding a reason for certain mis- 
cellaneous applications of chastity is not lessened 
by appealing to the ‘danger’ ivith which the 
savage invests the sexual act, or to the ‘magical 
powers of it. We require to know wht/ it is 
‘magical,’ and how the magic works. The diffi- 
culty, again, of investigating this question is in- 
creased by the vagueness of savage ideas on the 
subject. Yet, however vague they may be, they 
must have an origin which comes under the law of 
probability, and they must be ultimately based on 
! Frazer, GB* ii. 2161. 
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phyBiological phenomena. For the root of all 
numan ideas, false or true, on the subject of sex, 
is, like that of the sexual impulse itself, the repro- 
ductive process. 

The Masai, when making poison, isolates himself 
very strictly ; in particular, he must sleep alone. 
‘ The motive,’ as Frazer points out, ‘ which induces 
the Masai poison-maker to keep aloof from his 
fellows is not any regard for them; far from it, 
what he fears is not that the poison would hurt 
them, hut that they would hurt the poison.’ This 
‘is the avowed belief of the Masan’ They also 
enjoin strict continence on the persons who brew 
honey-wine. 

‘ A man and a woman are chosen to brew the honey-wine, and 
It Is considered essential that both of them should be chaste for 
two days before they begin to brew and for the whole of the six 
days that the brewing lasts. A hut is set apart for them, end 
they occupy it till the wine is ready for drinking ; but they are 
strictly forbidden to sleep together. . . . The Masai think that, 
it the couple were to break the role of continence while the 
wine Is brewing, not only would the wine be undrinkable, but 
the bees which made the honey would fly away.’ Frazer adds : 
‘ The savage attributes to the relations of the sexes with each 
other a certain mysterious Influence, a magical virtue, which 
the civilized man has long ceased to associate with such pro- 
cesses, and which be finds it hard even in Imagination to com- 
prehend.’ We must, he Insists, allow for ‘the element of 
superstition ’ in, for instance, marriage-customs. Some of such 
superstitions, ‘Incomprehensible though they may bo to us, 
probably lie at the root of many customs which wo still strictly 
observe without being able to assign any valid reason for doing 
so.’l 

The case here discussed is typical. The mytho- 
logy of social habit and religion is full of such 
notions, hut the precise clue to the notion is gene- 
rally lacking. The Masai can say what would 
happen in the event of unchastity, hut cannot 
inform ns, for he does not himself know, how or 
why. Yet, though such mythology is interesting, 
it is not the most important part of sociology, nor 
does it give us the actual or oiolo^cal reasons for 
a practice. It only gives us the savage’s vague 
mental reaction to a process which was instituted 
without his volition, and still more without his 
consciousness. It is le^timate to use the term 
‘instinct’ of the habits which result from the 
correlation of structure and function, and we may 
therefore with more advantage speak of an instinct 
for chastity in such cases as the above, as we un- 
doubtedly must in cases of natural chastity gene- 
rally, where there is no ulterior end. The savage 
is not chaste, even for a special purpose, because 
the act of sex is ‘mysterious’ or ‘marical’ ; he is 
chaste by an unreasoned instinct, which he ex- 
plains as best he may, or not at all. That ignor- 
ance is the heart of the ‘mystery.’ It is only by 
taking into account this vagueness of mental 
realization that we can explain the saltation from 
animal-man, homo alalus, to superstitious man ; 
nor can we otherwise explain the attitude of 
rhomme moytn sensuel in civilization to q^uestions 
like that of chastity. For his attitude is as 
unreasonable as that of the Masai; the only 
‘mystery’ about the object of his attention is his 
imorance. The term ‘ mystery,’ if applied at all, 
should he reserved for the unknowableness of 
ultimate facts. 

Still less can we make the step from any primi- 
tive conception of ‘magical virtue’ or ‘super- 
natural danger’ to the Mazdman or Christian 
theory of the ‘ sinfulness ’ of the sexual act, as a 
motive for chastity. Such a step is an illegitimate 
process. Still less again can we pass therefrom to 
the conception that such acts are ‘ impure,’ as dis- 
tinguished from the so-called ‘ uncleanness ’ of the 
tabu state. 

The whole question involves the scientific aspect 
of chastity, no less than its religious application. 
The latter now falls to he considered before further 
discussion is held. In primitive society, chastity 
1 Fnuwr, Totemxrm and Exogamy, 1910, it 411. 


forms part of the rules of isolation known ns tabu ; 
it is tnua enjoined on solemn occasions and at 
critical junctures. Among the Dayaks ‘ personal 
tabu ’ is fasting and chastity. By this they think 
they disam the evil spirits, who compassionate 
the hmnility and self-denial exhibited By the de- 
privation.* _ Whatever the origin of such practices, 
the transition from them to chastity as a condi- 
tion of ritual and worship is obvious and direct. 
In Central America, candidates for the order of 
Tecuhtli observed, during initiation, both fasting 
and continence.^ It may be taken as a univers^ 
rule that chastity is enforced npon adolescents 
during ‘ initiation ’ at puberty.® That this control 
is generally followed by intercourse shows not only 
that sexual education is one main purpose of these 
ceremonies, but that the rhythm of natural chastity 
^ontrol as preparatory for exercise of function — 
is the deep-seated biological origin of pubertal 
ritual.® The young Brahman, when he became in 
the ordinary course of hie education a student of 
the Veda, took a vow of chastity.® 

Passing to relations with the supernatural world, 
we find continence to be a part of the ceremonial 
purity necessary for such spiritual intercourse. A 
t3fpical case is supplied by Mazdtcism. The great 
business of life, according to Zarathushtra, is to 
avoid ‘impurity,’ by which is implied a physical 
state, the principle being that everything which 
goes out or the body is defiling.® In Islam strict 
continence is required on the pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
SimUnrly it was required of the Hebrew congrega- 
tion during the theophany at Sinai,® and before 
entering the Temple.*' Ancient India, Egypt, and 
Greece enforced the rule that the worshipper must 
abstain from women during and before worship.*® 
In Christianity, continence was required as f pre- 
paration for both Baptism and the Eucharist.** 
It was further enjoined 

'that no married persons ehonid parricipate in onv of the 
gpreat festivals of the Church if the nipht before they had lain 
together; and in the 'Vision' of Alberio, dating from the 
twellth century, n special place of torture, consisting of a lake 
of mingled lead, pitch, and resin, is represented ns existing in 
hell for the punisnment of married people who have had Inter- 
course on Sundays, church festivals, er fast-dnj'e. They ab- 
stained from the mnrringe-bcd at other times also, when they 
were disposed more freely to give themselves to prayer. Newly 
married couples wore admonished to practise continence during 
the wedding day and the night following, ont of reverence for 
the sacrament; and In some instances their abstinence lasted 
even for two or three days.’** 


In support of the view that ‘ holiness is a delicate 
quality which is easily destroyed if anything 
polluting is brought into contact with the holy 
object or person,’ ‘Westermarck brings forward 
some important data from the life of the modem 
Moors. They believe that, 

•If anybody who is sexually unclean enters a grnnaiy, the 
grain ivill lose its laraia, or holiness.’ But the holiness reacts 
‘quite meclianically against pollution, to the destruction or 
discomfort of the polluted individual. All Moors are convinced 
that any one who in a state of sexual uncleanness would dare to 
visit a saint’s tomb would bo struck by the saint; but the 
Arabs of Dukklia, in Southern Morocim. also believe that if an 
unclean person rides a horse some accident will happen to him 
on account of tlie baraka wltli which the horse Is endowed.’ 
Again, ’ an act gencmlly regarded ns sacred would, if performed 
by an unclean individual, lack that magic efficacy which would 
othenvisc be ascribed to it. . . . The Moors say that a scribe Is 
afraid of evil spirits only when ho is sexually unclean, because 
Hien his reciting of passages of the Koran— the most powerful 
weapon against such spirits— would be of no nvniL’is 

Similarly Tnmblichiis states that ‘the gods do 
not hear iiim who invokes them if he is impure 
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from venereal connexions.’ ^ Tertnllian recommends 
temporary abstinence as a means of adding efficacy 
to prayer.® Illicit love is frequently supposed to 
injure the growth of crops ; sexual relations u'ere 
supposed by the Efatese to be ‘defiling,’ and to 
destroy the ‘sacredness’ of ‘sacred men.’* The 
Chibchas, and other peoples, hdd that the most 
acceptable sacrifice vras a virgin who had had no 
intercourse with women.* Throughout folklore 
runs the idea that second-sight, and the vision of 
the supernatural, are especially, if not solely, the 
privilege of the virp^. Here may he noted also 
the practice of continence, analogous to and con- 
temporary with that of fasting, as a means of 
inducing spiritual hallucination. 'Westermarck 
favours the explanation that pollution destroys 
holiness, but relimous chastity is already more 
than half artificim ; and, though we may trace it 
now to one, now to another, original source, and 
though in some cases its alleged reason is difierent 
from that given in others, we must regard it as a 
complex and self-subsisting institution, supported 
by inertia and by its general harmony vuth the 
social psychology of its environment. We cer- 
tainly cannot pm it down to one definite pattern 
of ongination. 

The analogy between ‘ initiation ’ of youth at 
puberty and ‘initiation’ of priests is little more 
than verbal. Though religious prostitution has 
often been an institution, and priestesses, for 
instance, have practised physical chastity for the 
purpose of intercourse with the god, or abstention 
from secular in favour of priestly unions, and 
though, again, the feeling of control and power 
produced by continence plays its part in the pro- 
duction of spiritual insight, as in adolescence it is 
connected with ideal aspirations no less than with 
physical vigour, — we cannot assign generally the 
same reasons for chastity as a natural concomitant 
of puberty and for chastity as an artificial rule of 
the pries tnood. 

The andent medicine-man more or less Inrariablr enbmlts to 
continence as a condition of his noritiote. The Uarqnesan 
candidate for the priesthood had to be chaste lor some years 
beforehand.® The slaffa of the Haidas recognizes his vocation 
by a tendency to dream and to see visions. He undergoes a 
severe training; eats little food, but many herbs, cspedally 
momses ; and rdralns from sexual intercourse. At the end h& 
mind is more or less deranged, but his soda] influence is 
secured.® .toong the Tshl-peoples, candidates, whether men 
or women, are trained for two or three years ; * daring this 
period of retirement and study, the novices must keep their 
txj^es pure, and refrain from all commerce with the other 
sex.’! 

Curiously enough, we often And, as if to confuse entirely all 
attempts at single-key explanation, cases where marital chastity 
only is rcquireol The candidate for the shaman’s ofBce among 
the* Huichols is required to be previous!)- faithful to his wiie for 
five years.® The high priest of the Hebrews was required to be 
' chaste.’ He married, but was forbidden to many a harlot, a 
profane woman, or a divorced wile, or even a widow. ' Dn- 
chastity ’ in his daughter was punished by burning, for she had 
•profaned’ her father.® The ‘dairy priest’ of theTodas lives a 
celib-aie life, while among the neighbouring Eotas he is married, 
but at the great festival of Eamatardj/a he may have no inter- 
course for fear of pollution,!® The priests of ancient Mexico, 
during the whole of their service, were maritally chaste ; they 
even affected so much modesty and reserve that, when they 
met a woman, they fixed their eyes on the ground that they 
might not see her. Any incontinence amongst the priests was 
severely punished. The priest who, at Teohuncan, was con- 
victed of having violated his chastity, was delivered up by the 
priests to the people, who at night killed him by the bastinado.!! 
Burning or stoning was the penalty for incontinence by tlie un- 
married: priests of Nicaragua.!® The same rule and penalty were 
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observed in the case of Zapoteo priests and the Mexican nuns. 
The Tucatecs had virgins dedicated to the service ol lire ; thos* 
who violated their vow of chastity were shot to deaUi with 
arrows. The priests of Tilantongo had their food prepared by 
women devoted to chastity. The pontiff of Topaa, who was 
almost a rival ol the Zapotec king, tad to be ‘a shining light of 
chastity' to the priests under him. Tet on one or two days in 
the year he became ceremonially drunk, and cohabited irith ths 
most beantilul of the virgins of the temple.! In ancient Ana* 
tolia the married priests during their ‘course’ separated from 
their wives.® 

"We have already overstepped the artificial line 
between temporary continence and perpetna! 
abstinence in those dedicated to snpematural 
relations. That natural chastity (namely, the 
regulation of the sexual life by hrin^g both 
continence and expression under the wul, and by 
emphasizing the former in proportion to the ex- 
plosive nature of the latter) should be elevated 
mto an art, however crudely and irrationally, is 
not surprising when once the dififerentiation of 
social functions has begun. Nor, again, can we 
wonder that it was most widely undertaken by, 
and has lasted longest among, the class which first 
showed a sensitive reaction to p^cho-physical 
states — the professors of magic and religion. When 
once started as a habit in such a class, a variety of 
influences inevitably tended to convert such chastity 
into asexuality, and normal continence into ab- 
nonnal abstinence. As Kohleder points out, strict 
abstinence is a physiological impossibility, and 
therefore has never existed except in tlie worst 
cases of ansesthesia, since it 

•must involve abstinence, not merely from sexual intercourse, 
but from auto-erotic maimestationa, from masturbation, from 
homosexual acts, from all sexually perverse practices. It must 
further involve apermanentabstentfon from indulgence in erode 
imaginations and voluptuous reverie.’ * 

This very fact has, in a sense, made the attempt 
more entiemg, and has produced phenomena which, 
as is dear from the history of chastity and celibacy 
in Christianity, constitute at once the tragedy and 
tiie romance of the ‘ spiritual life.’ Ignorance oi 
sexnal physiology, and in paiticnlar of the alow 
and wide process of irradiation involved by tumes- 
cence, has also contributed in every age to conceal 
the hopdessness of the attempt to set up an asexual 
life But, as was noted, the step towarfs making 
continence ad hoc a peipetual abstinence, an 
asexual institution, was inevitable. A host of 
sentiments combined to render abstinence, or 
celibacy, or other varieties of the institution, as 
meritorious in their sphere as female chastity wm 
in a sphere so widdy diSerent in character and in 
origin. TlTien chasti^ thus becomes a virtue, it 
has lost its meaning ; it is no longer an extension, 
but a perversion of itself. In the one case, of 
Avomen, it is not chastity, hut either pre-nuptial 
virginity or marital fidelity that is honoured under 
the term ; in the other case, of religions persons, it 
is, in the married, a combination^ of attempted 
anffisthesia and of marital fidelity ; in the celibate, 
an attempted anmsthesia and abstinence, marked 
either by lapses or perversions — ^in particular, 
erotic imaginings diverted to supernatural re- 
lations. 

Westermarck has reviewed the_ occurrence of 
priestly continence as an institution and pro- 
fessional virtue. To sketch the history of priestly 
celibacy, or the phenomena of the sexual life of 
monks and nuns, is impossible here. Some com- 
parative examples and a brief discussion of the 
Christian institution may suffice for the iUustraticn 
of the idea of chastity. Professional abstinence 
has never been more ferociously exploited than in 
the ancient civilizations of Central America. Some 
cases have already been adduced. 
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The temple-women of Mexico were punished for unehastity 
with death.! The high priest of Ichcatlan, if he broke his row, 
was cut in pieces, and the limbs handed to his successor as a 
visible waming.2 In Bogota and Guatemala the priests were 
ceiibate.3 The Virgins of the Sun in Peru were devoted to life- 
long ‘ chastity ' and seoiusion. Lay women also at times took a 
vow of ‘ chastity ’ ; they were held in great veneration for their 
chastity and purity, and, as a mark of worship and respect, they 
were called OcUo, which was a name held sacred in their 
‘ idolatry.’ Failure to preserve the vow involved the punishment 
of being burned at the stake or cast into ‘ the lake of lions.’ * 
The Sun-god was regarded as the husband of the virgins in his 
service. They were of necessity daughters of the Inca; for, 
‘ though they imagined that the Sun had childrenj they con- 
sidered that they ought not to bo bastards, with mixed divine 
and human biood. So the virgins were of necessity legitimate 
and of the blood royal, which was the same as being of the 
family of the Sun.’ Thus did the Peruvians solve the problem 
of incarnation by birth. The vioiatorof a Virgin of the Sun was 
executed in the same way as a violator of an Inca’s daughter.^ 
Permanent continence was necessary for the ThIinket shaman, 
if be was to maintain his eCBcienc^. In Paraguay and Patagonia 
we hear respectively of celibate wizards and virgin witches. The 
guardian of the sacred pipe of the Blackf eet had to be chaste and 
fast periodically .0 

Yiigm priestesses were in high honour among 
the Guanches of the Canary Islands, and the 
ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

The first named, the Magades, or Harimagades, were under 
the direction of the high priest ; others, whose chief duty was 
the baptism of newborn children, were allowed to resign their 
otBce and marry.! The virgin priestesses of Persia were devoted 
to the service of the Sun.8 Scattered over Greece were shrines 
ministered at by virgins, such as that to Hera at jEgium ; the 
priestesses who chanted the oracles at Delphi and Argos were 
virgins ; many priests were eunuchs ; the hierophant and other 
ministers of Demeter were celibates, and bathed in hemlock- 
juice to mortify desire.® 

Kuma was said to have instituted the order of Vestal Vlr^s. 
They remained unmarried for thirty years. Burial alive was the 
penalty for breaking the vow of chastity. Few retired alter the 
thirty years.!® The Vestal Virgins were distinguished by extra- 
ordinary influence and personal dignity ; they suppb’ the classi- 
cal example of womanly merit when separated artificially from 
her hiolo^cal function. ‘They were treated with marks of 
respect usually accorded to royalty ; thus on the streets they 
were preceded by a lictor, and the highest magistrates made way 
for them ; they sometimes enjoyed the exceptional privilege of 
riding in a carriage ; at public games a place of honour was 
assigned to them ; and after death they, like the Imperators, 
were allowed to be buried within the city walls “because they 
were above the laws.” Again, they enjoyed the royal privilege 
of mercy ; for, if they met a criminal on the way to execution, 
his life wasspared.’!! Yet, after Frazer’s investigation, itseems 
that their virginity is of accidental oririn. The imief’s daughter 
among the Damaras who keeps up the * holy fire ’ is a savage 
parallel ; that she remained unmarried is not stated. ' The 
perpetual Arc' in an early village ‘would be most likely to bo 
maintained in the chief's house, and the persons who would most 
natarally look after it would be the chief's wife or daughters.’!® 
Lafitau speaks of ‘vestal virgins’ among the 
Iroquois.“ In ancient Ireland and Lithuania there 
seem to have been holy fires tended by virgins.** 
In Yucatan virgin priestesses tended the fire in 
the temple.*" 

No race has shown such sexual sensibility and 
knowledge of the science and art of love as the 
Hindus. Though we hear little or nothing of 
female vir^ity, marital chastity on the part of 
wives has been enjoined and honoured from im- 
memorial times ; while both natural chastity and 
sacerdotal, whether marital or celibate, has been 
a regular phenomenon. Yet marriage has been 
continuously upheld and honoured. Social and 
individual differentiation explains the fact that 
Hindu religion has no inconsistency between prac- 
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tice and precept, with regard either to the status 
of women or to the vocation of male celibacy. The 
commencement of this, as we have seen, may be in 
the ancient rule of continence during the Brahman’s 
study of the Veda, and its original explanation is 
more clear than usual, and doubtless to be found 
in an extension of natural chastity to appropriate 
individuals.* 

Thus Manu eays: ‘Let not a Brahman who desires manly 
strength behold hla wife setting off her eyes with collj-rium, or 
anointing herself with oil, or when she is in dishabille or bring- 
ing forth a child.’ And again: ‘Let him not see a woman 
naked.’® In the Bower MS we read that, ‘counselling with 
reference to acquisition of health and strength, the blessed 
AtrS 3 'a said : “ Caution in diet is of threefold, but abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is of fourfold value.” ’ » The Sannyasl 
had and has a rule never to look at a woman.4 

Monastic celibacy developed in Buddhism. The mother of 
Buddha was extremely ‘ pure ’ ; she had no other son ; her 
conception was supernatural.® Sensuality is inconsistent with 
wisdom and holiness ; ‘ a wise man should avoid married life, 
as it it were a burning pit of live cools.’ ‘ From contact comes 
sensation, from thirst clinging ; by ceasing from that the soul 
is delivered from ell sinful existence.’ ‘ Buddha’s Church is a 
(^urch of monks and nuns. “ Very straitened,” it is said, “ is 
life in the home, a state of impurity ; freedom is in leaving the 
home.”’ There is an eightfold abstinence for the laity, includ- 
ing avoidance of ‘ unchastity.’ * The monk is forbidden carnal 
intercourse. ‘ The monk who lowers himself to touch a woman’s 

erson with corrupt thoughts, while he clasps her hand or clasps 

er hair or touches one part or another of her body, the Order 
inflicts on him degradation.’® ’The present ordination vow is to 
abstain from all sexual intercourse as long ns life shall lost.® 
The Jains enforced the rule to abstain from all sexual relations 
‘ either with gods, or men, or animals ; not to discuss topics 
relating to women ; not to contemplate the forms of women.’® 
There is, however, a compromise in the form of an oath of 
conjugal fidelity instead of an oath of abstinence.!® Some 
lamas may marry, hut these are less holy than the celibates. 
Tibetan nuns are in all cases continent.*! In Chinese Buddhism 
and Taoism the celibacy of priests is observed.*® The Chinese 
are peculiarly free from conventional restraints upon the sexual 
life, yet they honour chastity in both sexes. Lust is condemned ; 
‘of file myriad vices, lust is the worst.’*® 

In a race of a very different character, the West 
Africans, proverbially sensual, the virgin priestess 
is peculiarly influential, and the celibate priest is 
not nnknoivn. 

In Lower Guinea we are told of a priest-king who was not 
even allowed to touch a woman.*® Among the Tshi- and Ewe- 
peoples there are priestesses who are forbidden to marry. Of 
the former it is observed that * a priestess belongs to the god 
she serves, and therefore cannot become the properly of a man, 
as would be the case If she married one.’ The latter are 
regarded as the wives of the god, but their chief function is 
religious prostitution. The best-looking girls are selected: 
they remain novices for three years, ‘ learnmg the chants and 
dances peculiar to the worship of the gods, and prostituting 
themselves to the priests and the inmates of the male semi- 
naries : and at the termination of their novitiate they become 
public prostitutes.’ i® 

Wlien we come to civilization, we generally find, 
at least among the Christian peoples of the West, 
an ambiraous attitude towards chastity. This is 
chiefly tiie result of the loss of two primitive 
complementary habits — a loss which is due to the 
increase of intelligence on the one hand, and the 
diffusion of the elements of society, on the other. 
These habits are, first, the unconscious exercise of 
control for definite ends. This is very pronounced 
among savages, and 

‘the special vurtues of savagery— hardness, endurance, and 
bravery — are intimately connected with the cultivation of 


1 For chastity among the earliest Brahmans, see Oldenherg 
Religion des Veda, 271, 411 ff., 417, 429 ff., 468, 688. 

® Manu (ed. Buhler), iv. 44, 63. 
s Hocmle, The Bower MS, 1893.97, li. 142. 

4 Dubois (ed. Beauchamp), p. 633. 

® B. Davids, Buddhism, 1881, p. 148. 

6 Monier-Willioms, Buddhism, 1889, p. 88; Oldenherg, Buddha, 
1882, p. 381 ff. 

® Oldenherg, 373 f. 

8 Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 1890, p. 79. 

® Hopkins, Religions of India, 1896, p. 294. 

1® Buhler, The Indian Seel of the Jainas, 1903, p. If 
!! Wilson, Abode of i8nerr, 1B7C, p. 213. 

!® Westerraarck, op. cit. ii. 409, 

*3 Williams, The Middle Kingdom, 1688, ii. 193; Smith, 
Proverbs of the Chinese, 1888, p. 260. 

l*Bastian, Die deutsehe Expedition an der Loango-ECste, 
1874-76, L287L , . 

1®A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speahng Peoples, 121, Ewe-speating 
Peoples, 1890, p. 14011. 
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chastity and asceticism. It is true that eavages seldom have 
any ideal of chastity in the degraded modem sense, as a state 
of permanent abstinence from sexual relationship having a 
merit of its ovfiv apart from any use. They esteem chastity for 
its values, magical or real, as a method of selhoontrol which 
contributes towards the attainment of important ends. The 
ability to bear pain and restraint is nearly always a main 
element in the initiation of youths at puberty. The custom of re- 
fraining from sexual intercourse before expeditions of war and 
hunting, and other serious concerns involving great muscular 
and mental strain, whatever the motives assigned, is a sagacious 
method of economising energy. The extremely wide-spread 
habit of avoiding intercourse during pregnancy and suckling, 
again, is an admirable precaution in sexual hygiene the observ- 
ance of which it is extremely difflcult to obtain in civilization. 
Savages, also, are perfectly well aware how valuable sexual 
continence is in combination with fasting and solitude, to 
acquire the aptitude for abnormal spiritual powers.’ i 

Such loss, -vvlietlier temporary or permanent, 
seems to be an inevitable concomitant of the 
passage from a more to a leas 'natural’ mode of 
existence. The complementary loss is that of the 
tabus and magical forms -wfaich served as a theo- 
retical ground for natural chastity. Ellis quotes 
from an Auckland newspaper the remarks of an 
old Maori who stated that the decline of his race 
was entirely due to the loss of the ancient religious 
faith in the tabu ; 

•for in the olden time our tapu ramified the whole social 
system. The bead, the hair, spots where apparitions appeared, 
places which the tohungaa proclaimed as sacred, we have for- 
gotten and discarded, who nowadays thinks of the sacredness 
of the head I See, when the kettle boils, the young man jumps 
up, whips the cap oO bis bead, and uses it for a kettle-holder. 
Who nowadays but looks on with Indifference when the barber 
of the village, if ho be near the fire, shakes the loose hair off his 
cloth into it, and the joke and the laughter goes on as if no 
sacred operation had Just been concluded. Food is consumed on 
places which in bygone days it dared not even be carried over.‘l> 
Sexual tabus undoubtedly were the expression 
of an instinctive biological sense of the sacredness 
of the sexual impulse. This sense is inevitably 
lost in the commencement of civilization, and the 
problem, now just beginning to be realized, is how 
to reinstate it. Scientific enlightenment is the new 
ground for this sense ; the difficulty, however, is 
to overcome social inertia. In Christendom, two 
thousand years have passed in an ambiguous, un- 
reasoned, and in the worst sense si^erstitions, 
attitude towards the sexual life. Westermarck 
finds that ‘irregular connexions between the sexes 
have on the whole exhibited a tendency to increase 
along mth the progress of civilization’; and 
Gibbon had already noted that, ‘although the 
progress of civilization has undoubtedly contributed 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it 
seems to have been less favourable to the virtue of 
chastity.’ This long process of ‘marking time’ 
seems, however, to be sociologically normal. In 
such periods of transition the form of society is 
first settled, on lines coincident with industrial and 
economic necessity, then the religions question 
comes to be considered, last of all the problem of 
sex. Men are in no hurry to solve the question 
which more than any other involves the future 
prosperity of the race. In the meantime the 
practical question of sexual life is a hand to mouth 
affair, when it is not given over to false ideals 
or degraded values. Westermarck and Havelock 
Ellis nave discussed this transition period in the 
history of chastity, which commenced with 
Christianity, and is now showing signs of comple- 
tion. The latter remarks that 

'the main difference in the social function of chastity, as we 
pass from savagery to higher stages of ouiture, seems to he that 
it ceases to exist as a general hygienic measure or a general 
ceremonial observance, and lor the most part becomes confined 
to special philosophic or reli^ous sects, which cultivate it to an 
extreme degree in a more or less professional way. This state 
of things is well lUustrated by the Roman Empire during the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Christianity itself was at 
first one of these sects enamoured of the ideal of chastity ; but 
by its superior vitality it replaced all the others, and finally 
imposed its ideals, though by no means its primitive practices, 
on European society generally.’® 

1 H. Ellis, Ptj/cMogy qf Sex, vh 146. 

a Zh. 147. » Zb. 161. 


Christianity was, on the one hand, heir of the 
Hebrew tradition, in which there is a frank recogni- 
tion of sexual impulses, and a reverence for them, 
combined with ideas of ceremonial pollution as the 
reanlt of intercourse— a typically savage attitude. 
But it rejected this, though accepting the Old 
Testament, its embodiment. Instead it chose an 
attitude like that of the Essenes or the Essene 
attitude itself. On the other hand, it was instinct 
with a fierce reaction against pagan indulgence. 
By a very curious irony, its decision to war against 
sexuality involved it in a perpetual relation with 
sex ; it was, as Ellis puts it, obsessed by the idea of 
sex. This attitude cannot altogether be separated 
from pruriency, but at its highest moments it was 
much_ more than that, and, as Ellis was the first 
to point out, it forms an entirely new element of 
progress in the evolution of sexual ideas. Thus, 
‘chastity manifested itself in primitive Ohristianity in two 
different, though not necessarily opposed, ways. On the one 
hand, it took a stern end practical form in vigorous men and 
women, who, after being brought up in a society permitting a 
high degree of sexual indulgence, suddenly found themselves 
convinced oi the sin oi such indulgence. The battle with the 
society they had been horn into, and with their own old 
impulses and habits, became so severe that they often found 
themselves compel!^ to retire from Oie world altogether. 
Thus it was that the parched solitudes of Egypt were peopled 
with hermits largely occupied with the problem of subduing 
their own flesh. Their pre-occupation, and indeed the pre- 
occupation of much early Christian literature, with sexual 
matters, may be said to he vastly greater than was the case 
with the pagan society they had left. . . , This is the aspect ot 
early Christian asceticism most often emphasized. But there 
is another aspect which may be less familiar, but has been by 
no means less important. Primitive Christian chastity was on 
one side a strenuous discipline. On another side it was a 
romance, and this indeed was its most specially Christian 
side, for athletic asceticism has been associated with the most 
various religious and philosophic beliefs. If, indeed, it bad not 
possessed the charm of a new sensation, of a delicious freedom, 
of an unknown adventure, it would never have conquered the 
European world.* i 

This twofold attitude may now be sketched. 
The main idea on which Christian asceticism rests 
may be put thus, in Westermarck’s words : 

‘The gratification of every worldly desire is sinful; the flesh 
should Be the abject slave of the spirit intent upon unearthly 
things. Man was created for a life In epiritual communion with 
God, but he yielded to the seduction of evil demons, who availed 
themselves of the sensuous side of his nature to draw him away 
from the contemplation of the divine and lead him to the 
earthly. Moral goodness, therefore, consists in renouncing all 
sensuous pleasures, in separating from the world, in living 
solely after the spirit, in imitating the perfection and purity ol 
God. The contrast between good and evil is the contrast 
between God and the world, and tht conception of the world 
includes not only the objects of bodily appetites, hut all human 
institutions, as well as science and art. And still more than any 
theoretical doctrine, the personal example of Christ led to the 
glorification ot spiritual joy and bodily suffering.’® 

Again, Christianity, in this perverted view of it, 
may be described as a religion 
‘ wWeb regarded every gratification ot the sexual impulse wito 
suspicion, and incontinence as the gravest sin. In its early 
days the Church showed little respect for women, bnt Its horror 
of sensuality was immense.’ ’While looking with suspieion 
even on the life-long union of one man with one woman, the 
Church pronounced all other forms of sexual intercourse to be 
mortal sins. In its Penitentlals, sins of unchastity were the 
favourite topic ; and Its horror of them finds an echo in the 
eeoulac legislation of the first Christian emperors, Pandera 
were condemned to have molten lead poured down their 
throats. In the case of forcible seduction, both the man and 
woman, if she consented to the act, were put to death. Ev®n 
the innocent offspring of illicit intercourse were punished tor 
their parents’ sins, with ignominy and loss of certain t'S*’" 
which belonged to other, more respectable, members ot the 
Church and the State. Persons ol different sex who were not 
united tn wedlock were forbidden by the Church to kte earn 
other ; nay, the sexual desire itself, though unaccompanied by 
any external act, was regarded as sinful in the unmarned. in 
this standard of purity no difference o (sex was recognized, the 
same obligations being imposed upon man and woman. ® 

■The theological conception of ’’lust" or libido, ts ssoj 
followed logically the early Christian conception of the fi®®bi 
and became inevitable as soon as that conception was firmly 
established. Not only, Indeed, had early Clinspan ideals a 
degrading influence on the estimation of sexual desire •*> 
but they tended to depre date generally the dignity ol tne 

I Ib. 161. 

® Westermarck, iloral Tdeat, U. 861 f. 

s Z6. 892, 4SI f. (quoting authoritiee). 
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sexual relationship. If a man made sexual advances to a 
woman outside marriage, and thus brought her within the 
despised circle of “lust,” he was injuring her because he was 
impairing her religious and moral value. (. . . An ambiguous 
improvement on the view . . . among primitive peoples, that 
the sexual act involves indignity to a woman or depreciation of 
her only in so far as she is tlie property of another person who 
Is the really injured party.) The only way he could repair the 
damage done was by paying her money, or by entering into a 
forced, and therefore, probably unfortunate, marriage with her. 
That is to say, that sexual relationships were, by the ecclesias- 
tical traditions, placed on a pecuniary basis, on the same level 
as prostitution. By its well-meant intentions to support the 
theological morality which had developed on an ascetic basis, 
the Church was thus really undermining even that form of 
sexual relationship which it sanctified.’ 1 

Early Christianity (see Chastity [Christian]) 
censured re-marriage by either sex ; it was a 
species of fornication, or a ‘specious adultery.* 
‘It was looked upon as a manifest sim of incon- 
tinence, and also as inconsistent with the doctrine 
that marriage is an emblem of the union of Christ 
tvith the Church.’* Again, the severity of the 
earlier European laws against adultery ‘was closely 
connected mth Christianity’s abhorrence of all 
kinds of irregular sexual intercourse.’* Yet it 
made no distinction between husband and wife.* 

The EBsencB rejected ‘ pleasure as an evil, but esteem con- 
tinenoe and the conquest over our passions to be virtue. They 
neglect wedlock.’ “ St. Paul said ; ‘ He that glveth his virgin in 
marriage doeth well ; but he that glveth her not in marriage 
doeth better.’ ‘ It is good for a man not to touch a woman. 
Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let each man have his oivn 
wife, and let each woman have her own husband.’ As for the 
unmarried and widows ‘it is better to marry than to burn.’® 
Woman, says TertuUian, is the gate of Hell. 'Inter faeces et 
urinam nascimur ’ is Augustine’s famous epigram. He had, it 
is true, no ascetic contempt for sex, and indeed asserts that in 
Paradise, if sin had not entered, ‘sexual conjugation would 
have been under the control of the will without any sexual 
desire. There would not have been any words which could bo 
called obscene, hut all that might be said of these members 
would have been as pure as what is said of the other parts of 
the body.’ s' Yet he held ve^ strongly the theory of original 
sin. It Is the fact that sin is hereditary, and that sin has its 
special symbol In the organa of generation, that makes sex a 
shameful thing. It is sin that brings them into connexion with 
lust. The argument seems to be circular, but Augustine’s 
influence carried bis opinion. With more fanaticism, St. 
Bernard speaks of man as ' nothing else than fetid sperm, a sack 
of dung, the food of worms. , . , You have never seen a viler 
dunghuU’s 

■Whatever the infiaence of the Christian tradi- 
tion or the Christian environment, the fact remains 
that not only chastity, bnt virginity, became the 
radiant ideal. Jesus, John the Baptist, St. Paul, 
and others, were virgins. "Virginity worked 
miracles ; by it Miriam crossed the sea, and 
Theda was spared from the lions. It is a spring 
flower, exhaling immortality from its petals? 
Cyprian speaks of those women whose husband 
is Christ. The Virgin Mary similarly had dedi- 
cated herself as a virgin to God.'® ‘Virgins were 
known to have committed suicide to prevent the 
loss of their virginity. Such an act admitted some 
to canonization. Jerome argued in favour of such 
suicide; Augustine concludes that these suicides 
ore worthy of compassion, but dedares that there 
was no necessity for the act, since ‘ chastity is a 
virtue of the mind which is not lost by the body 
being in captivity to the ivill of another.’^*' As for 
married life, the procreation of children is the only 
reason for the sexual act ; no desire further than 
what is thereto necessary is allowed.'* 

Here the romantic aspect of Christian chastity, 
which Ellis has worked out, and of which he has 
shown the evolutionaiy importance, has to be con- 
sidered. The possibility of this romance may even 
be seen in athletic asceticism. Jerome writes to 

I Ellis, op. eit, vL 170 f. 

3 Westermarefc, 11. 451, quoting TertuUian and Athenngoras. 

> Jb. 450. 4 Ib. 454. 4 Jos. SJ ii. viii. 2. 

e 1 Co 7if- 0- S3 ; of. Eev 14«, Mt IQis. 

7 de do. Dei, xlv. 28. s iUdil. Piistima, til. 

® Clem. Bora. Ep. 1- ad Virffines, 0 ; Ambrosias, isp. IxllL 84 ; 
llethodius, Conviv, decern virginum, vii. l. 

1® de Dabitu Virginum, 4, 22 ; Pteudo-Mallhetc, 8. 

II Jerome, Com. in Jonam, 1. 12 ; Aug, efe Civ. Dei, 1. 11 

1* Athenagoras, Legatio pro Chrislianis, 83. 


the virgin Eustochium {Ep. xxii. §7) about hii 
struggles for abstinence : 

• Oh, how many times when in the desert, in that vast soli- 
tude which, burnt up by the heat of the sun, oflfers but a 
horrible dwelling to monks, I imagined myself among the 
delights of Home 1 I was alone, for my soul was full of bitter- 
ness. My limbs were covered by a wretched sack, and my skin 
was as black as an Ethiopian's. Every day I wept and groaned, 
and, It I was unwillingly overcome by sleep, my lean body by 
on the bare earth. I say nothing of my food and drink, for in 
the desert even invalids have no drink but cold w*ater, and 
cooked food is regarded as a luxury. IVelf, I, who out of fear 
of hell had condemned myself to this prison, companion of 
scorpions and wild beasts, often seemed in imagination among 
bands of girls. My face was pale with fasting and my mind 
within my frigid body was burning with desire ; the fires of lust 
would still fiare up in a body that already seemed to be dead. 
Then, deprived of all help, I threw myself at the feet of Jesus, 
washing them with my tears and drying them with my hair, 
subjugating my rebellious fiesh by long fasts. I remember that 
more than once I passed the night uttering cries and striking 
my breast until Goa sent me peace.’ 

He also refers in the same letter to the practice 
in which the main stream of the romance of 
chastity had its source — that, namely, of Chris- 
tians who ‘share the same room, often even the 
some bed, and call us suspicious if we draw any 
conclusions.’ ' Chrysostom discusses it as a normal 
practice, but, quite rightly, as a new departure. 

‘ Our fathers,’ he says, ‘ only knew two forms of sexual 
intimacy, marriage and fornication. Now a third form has 
appear^ : men introduce young girls into their houses and 
keep them there permanently, respecting their virginity. IS’hat 
is the reason? It seems to me that life in common with a 
woman is sweet, even outside conjugal union and fleshly 
commerce. That is my feeling ; and perhaps it is not my feel- 
ing alone ; it may also he that of these men. They would not 
hold their honour so cheap nor give rise to such scandals if this 
pleasure were not violent and tyrannical. . . . That there 
ehould really be a pleasure in this which produces a love more 
ardent than conjugal union may surprise you at first. But 
when I give you the proofs you will agree that it is so.’ The 
absence of restraint to desire in marriage, be continues, often 
leads to speedy disgust, and even, apart from this, sexual 
Intercourse, pregnancy, delivery, lactation, the bringing up of 
cbildren, ana all the pains and anxieties that accompany these 
thini^Boon destroy youth and dull the point of pleasure. The 
virgin is free from these burdens. She retains her sigour and 
youthfulness, and even at the age of forty may rival the young 
mobile girl. * A double ardour thus bums in the heart of him 
who lives with her, and the gratification of desire never ex- 
tlnguishes the bright flame which ever continues to increase in 
strength.’ Ohrysostom describes minutely ail the little cares 
and attentions which the modern girls of bis time required, and 
which these men delighted to expend on their virginal sweet- 
hearts whether in public or in private. Thus it was that the 
Obristians ‘rejected the CTOsser forms of sexual Indulgence, but 
in doing so they entered with a more delicate ardour into the 
more refined forms of sexual intimac}’. They cultivated a 
relationship of brothers and sisters to each other ; they kissed 
one another; at one time, in the spiritual orgy of baptism, 
they were not ashamed to odopt complete nakedness.'® ‘This 
new refinement of tender chastity ' may truly he said to have 
come 'as a delicious discovery to the early ObristianB, who had 
resolutely thrust away the licentiousness of the pagan world.’* 
No less true, however, is it that the development m itself was 
as anti-social as, and in its practical negation of parenthood more 
anti-soc'ial than, even the homosexuality of the Oreeks. 

Again, this new Cfiiristian chastity ‘flourished exuberantly 
and unchecked’ in one form : ‘it conquered literature. The 
most charming, and, we may be sure, the most popular litera- 
ture of the early Church lay in the innumerabie romances of 
erotic chastity . . . which are embodied to-day in the Acta 
Sanctorum.’ ‘ Early Christian literature abounds In the stories 
of lovers who had indeed preserved their chastity, and had yet 
discovered the most exquisite secrets of love.’® Ellis refers 
particularly to the legend of Theda, * The Bride and Bridegroom 
of Judea,’ in Judas T/iomat’ Ads, 'The Virgin of Antioch’ of 
St. Ambrose, the history of ‘Achilleus and Nereus,’ 'Mydonta 
and Karish,’ and ‘Two Lovers of Auvergne,’ told by Gregory of 
Tours. See art. AaarETAZ. 


The freshness of this unique form of love waned 
in the Middle Ages. Chivalry alone preserved 
something of a similar ideal. ‘ Attcassin et Nico- 
lette’ Elhs remarks, ‘was the death-knell of the 
primitive Christian romance of chastity. It was 
the discovery that the chaste refinements of delicacy 
and devotion were possible within the strictly 
normal sphere of sexual love.’* He assigns two 
main causes for this decay. 

•The submergence of the old pagan world, with its practice, 
and, to some extent, Ideal of sexual Indulgence, removed tb« 


I Ellis, op. eit. vi. 161 f., 155. » Jb. 153 j. 
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foQ TThlch had pven grace and delicacy to the tender freedom 
of the young Christians. In the second place, the austerities 
which the early Christians had gladly practised for the sake of 
their soul’s health, were robbed of their charm and spontaneity 

being made a formal part of codes of punishment for sin, 
fiirat in the Penitentials and afterwards at the discretion of 
confessors.’ ^ 

Here there intervenes the Teutonic element. 

‘The ideal of Christian chastity was no longer largely the 
possession of refined people who had been rendered immune to 
pagan licence by being brought up in its midst, and even thern- 
salves steeped m it. It was dearly from the first a serious 
matter for the violent North Africans to maintain the ideal of 
chastity ; and, when Christianity spread to Northern Europe, it 
teemed almost a hopeless task to acdimatize its ideals among 
the wild Germans.’^ 

Henceforward the ideals of the Church were 
imposed as compulsory celibacy on priests, and 
‘chastity’ fell into a barbarous regression, which 
the Renaissance and Reformation only tempered 
by preserving in law the proprietary rights of 
married men, and fostering a conventional 
residuum of ideas of chastity for the unmarried. 
It is to be noted that it is only by an error that 
the primitive Teutons have been credited with pre- 
nuptial chastity. They had no prostitution, and 
observed marital chastity in women, but chastity 
before marriage was not required. 

‘The institution of derical celibacy,’ says Weatennarck, 
‘lowered the estimation of virtue by promoting vice. During 
the Middle Ages unchastity was regarded as an object of 
ridloule rather than censure, and in the comic literature of 
that period the clergy are universally represented as the great 
corrupters of domestio virtue. IVhether the tenet of chastity 
laid down by the code of Chivalry was taken more seriously 
may be fairly doubted. A knight, it was said, should be 
abstinent and chaste ; he should love only the virtues, talents, 
and graces of his lady; and love was d^ned as the “chaste 
anion of two hearts by virtue wrought.’’ . . . We have reason 
to believe that the amours in which be indulged with her were 
of a far less delicate kind.’* ®ie lady wos, as a rule, required 
to be a married woman. 

Here, iu a sense, is an attempt, like some we have 
noted, to divorce love from the biological accom- 
paniments of it. Another form, more like the 
early Christian and the Greek, was that celebrated 
by Dante and his congeners— life-long devotion 
without any intimacy. What remained of these 
developments up to modem days was male gallantry, 
and the love interest of the novel and the play. 

The attitude of the chief peoples of to-day 
towards chastity may be now glanced at. It is, 
and the fact is significant, fairly simple and extra- 
ordinarily identical. 

In Islam ‘chastity,’ that is, abstinence from 
intercourse, is the essential duty of woman, 
married or unmarried. Nothing more is required 
as an explanation than the position of Muham- 
madan women. ‘ For unmarried men, on the other 
hand, “chastity” is by Muhammadans at most 
looked upon as an ideal, almost out of reach.’ ^ 
Yet there is more incontinence in Christian 
countries than in Islam,® while the Muhammadan 
attitude is less ambiguous. As always, they assert 
the sanctity of sex no less than the sanctity of 
physical cleanliness. ‘ They are prepared to carry 
the functions of sex into the future life.’ * 

In India, not only is asceticism practised by 
certain individuals, but 

‘BQXual love has been sanctified and divinized to a greater 
extent than in any other part of the world.' ‘ It seems never to 
have entered Into the heads of the Hindu legislators that any. 
thing natural could be offensively obscene, a singularity which 
pervades all their writings, but is no proof of the depravitj* of 
their morals.' ‘Love in India, both as regards theory and 
practice, possesses an importance which it is impossible for us 
even to conceive.’ 7 

The detaUs of generation have for ages found a 
place in Hindu religious ritual. Yet, and here 

I Ellis, op. eit. vi. 161. 

s Schrader, Beallexikon, art. ’ Keusebheit.’ 

3 Westermarck, op, cit. ii. 432. * Ib. 428. 

s ‘ Viator ’ in Fortnightlv Review, Dec. 1908, quoted by Ellis, 
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« Ellis, vi. 129. 

7 Ellis, l.e., quoting Sir W. Jones, Works, U. 811, and K. 
Bchmidt, Rritrdge zur Ind, Rrotik, 1902, p. 2. 


again owing to the status of women, ‘ sexual im- 
purity is scarcely considered a sin in the men, but 
m females nothing is held more execrable or 
abominable.’* Very similar is the attitude of 
China and Japan. 

In Modem Western civilization there is a great 
variety of minor difierences, hut the main facts 
are the same. Property-morality is employed to 
sanction wifely ‘chastity’; the English law of 
divorce still shows the preponderance in favour of 
the male sex. Among the unmarried, male incon- 
tinence is lyinked at by the world, but female in- 
continence is reprobated. Prostitution flourishes, 
while it is calculated that at least 60 per cent of 
the_ sexual intercourse that occurs in Western 
nations is outside the bonds of wedlock. Economic 
considerations have much to do with this, but the 
whole problem is an extensive one, and cannot be 
more than alluded to here. As for the minor 
difierences, the European has added, whether 
through the influence of the Christian tradition or 
because of a psychical character, ‘the vice of 
h3^oerisy, which apparently was little known in 
sexual matters by pagan antiquity,’^ and is also 
little known by the other great races of the present 
day. The Churches do not help to solve the 
problem by preaching total ahstmence and en- 
couraging scientific ignorance ; their attitude is 
part of the conventional sexual morality of the 
time. They can aid in the scientific rehabilitation 
of a natural chastity only by joining hands with 
science. Western science to-day has begun this 
work by a thorough study of the sexual impulse, 
and important pioneering has been effected in the 
education of the intelligent upon these subjects 
and in the development of eugenic research. 

Some consideration of biological reasons for the 
various phenomena of chastity which have been 
reviewed may finally be given in connexion with 
the question how far the psychic nature of the 
modem type of humanity is likely to be affected 
by the multiple tradition, or whether this exists 
merely as an atmosphere which is inert and un- 
used for life-processes, the latter being only such 
as are adapted to the present environment. 

Chastity, as it is now defined, may he said to 
exist only among savages in a natural state, who 
aUow pre-nuptiod intercourse. Its origin is purely 
biological. Tabu is merely an emotional and legal 
irradiation from it. The exercise of control at 
puberty has been noted. During menstruation, 
pregnancy, and suckling, the savage also observes 
continence.* During the last condition it is pos- 
sible that the separation is physically benefici^ 
to mother and child; during the first, union is 
attended, except towards the end of the period, 
with discomfort to the woman. During the time 
of suckling, it is a wise provision to prevent another 
conception too soon for the health of the child at 
the mother’s breast, and there seems to be a con- 
nexion between premature weaning and renewal 
of intercourse. It is significant that certain peoples 
recognize this application of continence so clearly 
that at a suit^e date after birth the man and 
wife are re-married.* Of equal biolopcal import- 
ance is the continence observed by primitive peoples 
immediately prior to marriage and after engage- 
ment, and more particularly for some time after 
marriage itself. 


Thus, Binong the aboricines of Victoria, the pair were 
sequestered tor two months, sleeping on opposite sides oi 
the fire.* Amongst the Narrinj'eri it was ‘ a point of 
for the couple not to sleep close to each other for the first two 
or three niglita ; on the third or fourth night the man and hii 


1 Westcniiarck, op. eit. ii. 428 (quoting authorities). 

7 fb. 4 . 44 . „ 

’ See Crawley, Jigstie Rose, pp. 64. 200 ; Westermarck, Rum. 
j/arr.s 488 , J/oraf Ideas, L 399, ii. SS8, 301. . „ 

4 Crawley, op. cit. 432f. ® Featherman, op. ett. U. 14*. 
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wife Bleep together under the eame rug.’ l In South Celehea 
*11 intimacy & forbidden during the wedding-night.^ In Achin 
they do not come together for seven nights.® In Endeh and 
the Babar Islands the same rule is observed.* Similarly among 
the Dayaks, Madurese, and Sundanese.® Among the Wuturs 
consummation takes place on the fifth day_ ; on the first night 
the couple ore set back to back ; and this is repeated each 
night. Each morning when the man departs, it is forbidden 
them to look at one another, ‘ a sign of her maiden shame.’ * 
Nutkas and 'Thlinkets may not consummate marriage till after 
ten days and four weeks respectively .7 In Egypt it is customary 
for husbands to deny themselves their conjugal rights during 
the first week after marriage with a virgin bride.” The bride 
and groom among the Aztecs were continent lor four days, the 
Mazatecs for fifteen, the Otomis lor twenty or thirty.® 

Such customs are undoubtedly to be ultimately 
explained as EUis explains them. The long process 
of irradiation of the complex nervous mechanism, 
which is necessary for tumescence and for the 
proper performance of the sexual act, needs delay 
and many preliminaries. The sexual act is not 
one to he executed by muscular force alone. Hence 
the phenomena of courtship itself. 

‘The need lor delay and considerate skill is far greater when, 
as among ourselves, a woman’s marriage is delayed long past 
the establishment of puberty to a period when it is more diffi- 
cult to break down the psychic and, perhaps, even physical 
barriers of personality.’ i® 

The need is increased also in proportion to the 
higher development of the sexual impulse in civili- 
zation. One great component of that impulse is 
female modesty.*' In seeking for an answer to the 
question, "Why has sexual intercourse between un- 
married people, if both parties consent, come to be 
regarded as wrong? Westermarck refers to the 
growth of ‘ affection ’ and to the instinct for seclu- 
sion during the satisfaction of sexual as, in primi- 
tive times, of other needs, such as hunger and 
thirst. Add to these considerations, the nervous 
tone and control produced by a natural chastity, 
and there are already grounds for a scientific and 
religious recognition and relation of a sexual 
life which is in relation to biological facts. 

Two contingent sources of chastity are good 
examples of inertia, producing the same result 
from different directions. The former is biologi- 
cally real, the second conventional. Continence 
originates, in the individual, with the instinct of 
physical isolation which is ei^hasized at the com- 
mencement of adolescence. This instinct amounts 
to a virginal inertia, which forms a barrier difficult 
to break down. Hence the first loss of chastity is 
equivalent to a complete psychic change in the 
organism. This inertia is encouraged for the sake 
of physical growth. When such psychic diathesis 
becomes morbid, it coincides with ivhat W. James 
terms an ‘anti-sexual instinct’ — the instinct of 
personal isolation, the actual repulsiveness to us 
of the idea of intimate contact with most of the 
persons we meet, especially those of our own sex, 
and in illustration of which he instances the un- 
pleasant sensation felt on taking a seat still warm 
by contact with another.*® Adolescent inertia is 
also linked to the desire for self-control, in which 
the important factor is the feeling of power and 
the sense of freedom. In the male tne psychic 
result of the sexual act, a depression proportionate 
to the explosive force of the detumescent process, 
constitutes the opposite pole to this feeling of 
power. Omne animal post coitiim triste pro- 
verbializes the phenomenon, and there are clear 
traces of its action in producing ideals of chastity. 

1 Curr, The Australian Race, 18S8-7, ii. 245. 

SMatthea, Ethnologie Zuid-S'lebes, IS75, p. 35. 

S Kruijt, Aljeh en de Atjehers, Leyden, 1875, p. 193. 

* TKJdsehr. Ind. Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxiv. 625 ; 
Eledel, op. eit. 851. 

® Perelaer, Ethnog. Beseh. derDajaks, 1870, p. 63; Veth, Joto, 
1884, i. .365 ; Bitter, Java, 1872, p. 29. 

« Van Hasselt, ZE viil. 181 ff. 7 Bancroft, 1. 198, IIL 

• Lane, itodem Egyptians, ii. 273. 

» Bancroft, ii. 258, 201, 670. l® Ellis, op. eit. yi. 647. 

n See Westermarck, Jloral Ideas, ii. 435. 

17 W. James, Prineiplet of Psychology, 1891, ii. 847. 


Some of these have been cited above. Loss of 
semen is universally regarded as loss of strength, 
and the male organs as the seat of strength.* These 
ideas again coincide with the popular notion that 
woman is physically weak, and that therefore 
intercourse with her produces weakness in the 
male. But, when these ideas reach as far as this, 
they are already becoming conventionalized. Even 
at an earlier stage they may pass from biological 
fact to conventional theory, for ‘your boasted 
purity is only immaturity.’ In this connexion is 
to be noted the sense of melancholy which is 
normally periodic in adolescence, ana seems to 
arise from vascular congestion. It is encouraged 
by abstinence, and forms the foundation of the 
sense of sin, as is shown by the phenomena of 
conversion. If we add the fact that pain and 
austerity are a stimulant of energy, we practically 
complete the list of physiological factors whicn 
devmop rules of chastity in the individual and in 
the race. On the other hand, the conventional 
factor which more than others has had an influ- 
ence in civilization is not essentially physiological. 
It is rather a detail of degeneration. In their 
fierce reaction against pagan luxury the early 
Christians developed a cult of personal uncleanli- 
ness. They denounced the batn as the Puritans 
at a later date denounced the theatre. 

Paula used to say : • The puritj’ of the body and its garments 
means the impurity of the soul.’® ‘Since the coming of Chris- 
tianity.’ Ellis remarks, ‘the cult of the skin, and even its 
hygiene, have never again attained the same general and un- 
questioned exaltation. The Church killed the bath.’® ‘The 
tone of the Middle Ages,’ says Frederic Harrison {Meaning 
gf Hist., 1006, p. 248), ‘in the matter of dirt was a form of 
mental disease.’ 

But in this later and more general extension, 
very similar as it is to the state of things among 
the masses of Europe to-day, economic considera- 
tions overlaid the Christian tradition. The same 
result was fostered by ideals on the one hand and 
necessary practice on the other. However that 
may be, the fact remains that it is only in modem 
civilization that the juxtaposition of the genital 
and excretory zones has acted as a general influ- 
ence in favour of chastity. Primitive ‘unclean- 
ness’ was a very different thing, though the same 
term is used. Inertia of this kind is a measure 
both of scientific ignorance and of physical unre- 
finement, or rather of hygienic degeneration, as 
obscenity is of the same results psychically. 

The question of the origin of the ‘horror’ of 
sexual facts, in so far os it is a vera causa, which 
is not certain, and not a conventional artifact, is 
difficult. However originating, — and it is possible 
that it may have nothing to do with any primitive 
mystic awe or sense of supernatural danger, but 
rather that it is a morbid psychosis analogous to 
jealousy on the one hand and disgust on the other, 
— it seems to be absent from savage psychology, 
and in civilization to be a mark of neurosis. As a 
source of chastity, its conventional exploitation is 
confined to priestly predagogy. 

Certain suggestions that have been made ex- 
planatory of this and similar psychic phenomena 
in chastity call for mention, though, in so far as 
they have ground in fact, this is but part of the 
mythology of the subject. For instance, the primi- 
tive tabu against menstraal blood cannot legiti- 
mately be elevated into a cause either of marriage 
prohibitions or of continent habits. It may be 
true that the Zulus believe that ‘ if a man touch a 
woman at menstruation his bones become soft, 
and in future he cannot take part in warfare or 
any other manly exercise ’ but, as shown above, 
the deep-seated reason of such tebu is biological. 
The suggested instinctive feeling against inter 
course between members of the same family or 

1 Bee Crawley, Mystic Rose, 188. » Jerome, Ep. cviiL { 20. 

» Ellis, op. eit. iv. SL 4 Macdonald, JAI xx. Ill 
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, ■which Westermarck held to be a pos- 
sible cause of the idea that sexual matters are 
‘ impure,’ does not, if it exists, go de^ly enough 
into the psychology of the individual. It is proved 
that such phenomena are merely negative.* 

In the past history of chastity it is evident that, 
as will always be the case, every factor concerned 
in the whole system of the sexual impulse has had 
its place and influence. The two chief factors, 
proprietary morality and adolescent inertia, have, 
however, now reached the parting of the ways. 
That is to say, the former is yielding to the 
scientific analysis of the sexual life of man, and 
can no longer be maintained as a OTOund of natural 
chastity. In the Middle Ages flie knightly hus- 
band took with him on his fa-avels the key of his 
wife’s ‘ girdle of chastity ’ ; in a scientific age ‘ the 
real problem of chastity lies not in multiplying 
laws, but largely in women’s knowledge of the 
dangers of sex and the cultivation of their sense 
of responsibility.’® Mutatis mutandis, the state- 
ment applies to adolescent chastity. This is one 
of the educational problems of the future, in which 
science and religion may well co-operate. Economic 
considerations are the permanent previous condi- 
tion to be reckoned with : popular sentiment will 
follow the lead of social refinement and scientific 
conclusion. 


of the advantage of a reputation for gain and one’s 
owm afiairs ; but . . . this life of chastity is lived, 
0 monks, for the purpose of Insight and Thorough 
Knowledge ’ (§ 36) ; while ‘ by mutual reliance, 0 
monks, a life of chastity is lived for the sake of 
crossing the Flood (of earthly longings), and for 
the sake of properly making an end of Misery’ 
(§ 107). He who, after taking the vow of chastity, 
breaks it, and he who thus causes another to fail, 
suffers ‘ in the realm of punishment and in perdi- 
tion ’ (§ 48) ; yet the same treatise seems to imply 
that (undue) craving for chastity is, like all othei 
forms of clinging to conditions of earthly existence, 
essentially eim {§ 64 f.). There is very little ethics 
in the previous books of ritual, poetry, or exegesis, 
or even in the theosophy of the Upani$ads ; and 
the level of the mythology and ritual is as low in 
India as elsewhere, in matters of chastity. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Buddhist movement introduced any great revolu- 
tion in this respect. The people, in the 6th cent. 
B.C., had already built up for themselves, quite 
independently or religion, a social code regarding 
sexual relations. All that Buddhism did was to 
adopt the highest ideal current among the clans, 
and to give to it additional clearness and emphasis. 
It was this ideal that it carried with it wherever 
it was introduced. It thus threw its influence on 


Literatcre. — W. R. Smith, Ret Sem.^ (1894) ; Frazer, ffJSS 
(1900), Totemism and Exogamy (1010); Crawley, ‘Sexual 
Taboo ’ (JA.I xxlv. 11895)), Mystic Rose (1002) ; A. Lang- 
and J. J. Atkinson, iSociaJ Origins and Primal Law (1903); 
Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex (8 vols., 
1897-1910) ; H. C. Lea, Bist. of Sacerdotal Celibacy (2 vols., 
1884); E. Westermarck, Bist. gf Bum. Marriage^ (1901), 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (2 vols., 1006-100^ ; 
E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity (2 vola., 100^: O. 
Schrader, Reallex., 1901 (art. 'Keuschheit'); Iwan Bloch, 
The Sexual Life of our Time (Eng. tr. 1909) ; Caufeynon, La 
Ceinture de ehasleU (1904) ; A. Moll, Libido Sexualis (2 vols., 
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A. E. Crawley. 

CHASTITY (Buddhist).— Buddhist ideas as to 
the relation of the sexes may best be treated under 
two heads : according as they apply to the ordinary 
Buddhist layman, or to a member of the Buddhist 
Order. The rules for the latter will be found in art. 
Celibacy (Buddhist). The rules for the layman 
are laid down very simply and broadly in several 
parts of the Canon, with the stress placed on purity 
in general rather than on any particular detail. 
For instance, in the Sigalovaaa Suttanta (a dia- 
logue on elementary ethical precepts to be followed 
by laymen), Sigala is seen by the Buddha wor- 
shipping the various quarters of the heavens with 
streaming hair and uplifted hands. The teacher 
points out to him a better way, in which the six 
quarters worthy of worship are not the physical 
quarters of the heavens, but parents, teachers, 
husband (or wife), friends, dependents, and ^iritual 
masters (Bhik§us and Brahmans). Under the third 
head we have the following paragraph : 

'In five ways should the wife, who is the west quarter, be 
cherished by her husband — by respect, by courtesy, by being 
faithful to her, by recognizing her authority, by providing for 
her wants. And in five ways the wife takes thought for her 
husband — she orders the household aright, is hospitable to 
kinsfolk and friends, is a chaste wife, is a thrifty housekeeper, 
and is diligent in all there is to do.' 

The same tractate warns young men against 
riotous living of all kinds — drunkenness, gambling, 
and unchastity. There is no older document m 
Indian religious literature devoted to the inculca- 
tion of ethical precepts for laymen. In the Iti- 
Buddha is representea as declaring that 
* the life of chastity is not lived for the purpose of 
deceiving or prating to mankind, nor for the sake 

1 Westermarck, Bum. Marr.^ 155. 

2 Moll, Rontrare Sexualcmpfindung, 1899, p. 692. 


the side of a strict monogamy in marriage, in favour 
of chastity for both sexes before and after mar- 
riage, and against early marriages. On the whole, 
it has had a fair success. The percentage of ille- 
gitimate births is low in those countries where the 
influence of early Buddhism has been greatest, and 
its canonical literature is chaste throughout. Some 
of the later literature, from the 6th cent. A.D. on- 
wards, especially in Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet, is 
very much the reverse. See art. Tantea. 


LiTERATimB.— R. C. Childers, ‘The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist I,ayman,’ in OR, 1876 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhism 21, 
1907, ch. v. p. 209 ; P. Grimblot, Sept Suttas pdlis, Paris, 1876, 
p. 811 ff. : Iti-vuttaka, or Sayings of Buddha, tr. J. H. Mors 
(New York, 1908), pp. 49, 62, 071.(126. 
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CHASTITY (Chinese). — Chastity in females is 
regarded by the Chinese as a virtue of prime im- 
portance; and the national standards, both ideM 
and actual, would be considered admirable even in 
Christian countries. A woman is supposed to 
marry only once, the alliance of a -widow with & 
second husband being considered inadvisable, if 
not indeed inadmissible. When a married woman 


refuses to accept a second consort after the death 
of her husband, or a young virgin who has been 
robbed of her fiance by a similar catastrophe 
decides upon a life of celibacy, a petition is some- 
times addressed to the Emperor, asking for per- 
mission to erect apai-low, or monumental gate'way, 
with a view to perpetuating the memory of the 
chaste widow or maiden, as an example to posterity. 
In some parts of the country veritable ‘forests’ of 
these ornamental structures may be found, some 
of them magnificent specimens of the mason’s art 
One might be led to conclude from this fact that 
chastity is a ■virtue rare among Chinese women, 
since so high a value is placed upon the exhibition 
of it in seemingly isolated cases ; but it should be 
borne in mind tbat the great majority of instances 
are not commemorated in this special way, on 
account of the great expense involved. No argu- 
ment can therefore be advanced on these grounds 
as to the comparative rarity of this ■virtue among 
Chinese women. 

The extraordinary care nominally taken to main- 
tain the segregation of the sexes might seem to 
indicate a low scale of morality in China, as, e.t;., 
the rules laid down in the ‘ Record of Bites,’ which 
deprecate the hanging of male and female garments 
on the same rack, and the using of the same face- 
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towel or hair-comb by persons of opposite sex ; or 
which declare it inexpedient that a man should 
know the personal name of a woman who is not a 
relation, and that a father should sit in the same 
room with his daughter, or brothers share a place 
at table with a sister above the age of 7 years. It 
is necessary, however, to remember that such pre- 
cautions may be suggested by the peculiar con- 
ditions of the patriarchal system, which still 
obtains in Chinese families, under the terms of 
which a large number of people are often congre- 
gated together within the walls of a Chinese ‘ com- 
onnd,’ including children of different generations, 
ifferent parents, children of the same father but 
different mothers, children of concubines, etc. — an 
extraordinary medley of relationships — as well as 
a numerous retinue of young servants and slave 
children. And, as the female members of the 
community seldom venture beyond the high walls 
of the enclosure, and are strictly limited in the 
range of their employments, with a temperament 
which, whatever else may be said, is distinc- 
tively Eastern, and with painful recoUections of 
the dark days of feudalism, and its many in- 
vasions upon the sanctity of family life, it is little 
wonder that such methods should be considered 
advisable. 

Chastity finds a place among the ‘ Four Studies 
proper to Women,’ of which the first is to be chaste 
and docile ; and historical cases are frequent where 
young girls elected to commit suicide rather than 
run the risk of outrage, or even the imputation of 
unchastity. Had Flora Macdonald been a Chinese 
heroine, she would have drowned herself in a well 
after her interview \vith ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ 
as the young Ningpo girl did when the Prince 
Shaok'ang, to whom she had mven asylum, made 
good his escape from the ‘ Golden Tatars.’ In the 
city of Hangchow is a well into which hundreds of 
Chinese girls threw themselves when the city was 
threatened by the T’ai-ping rebels. Instances such 
as these afford more reliable evidence as to the 
high standard of chastity which undoubtedly exists 
among women in China, than any deduction from 
the methods which seem to reflect rmon the female 
character, and which are intended rather as in- 
centives to virtue than preventives against vice. 
The extreme modesty of the feminine attire (which, 
by the way, is the only survival of the Chinese 
costume, male garments being all based on Manchu 
models, by command of the present foreign rulers 
of China), the careful concealment of the lines of 
the figure, etc., afford further confirmation of the 
idea, which is home out by personal knowledge of 
Chinese homes and family Histories. In some parts 
of the country, the repugnance which is felt by 
chaste young females against consorting with an 
utter stranger, as the present marriage customs 
necessitate, finds expression iii the formation of 
anti-matrimonial leagues, the members of which 
bind themselves by solemn pledges to refrain from 
entering the state of marriage ; and frequent 
instances occur where suicide is resorted to rather 
than break the vows thus assumed. 

Whilst chastity in females is rigorously de- 
manded, no similar standard obtains in the case of 
males. Chastity finds no place among the ‘ Five 
Constituents of Worth,’ although Propriety in 
Demeanour comes next in order to Benevolence 
and Uprightness of Mind, and is followed by 
Knowledge and Good Faith. It is not numbered 
among the ‘Six Courses of Conduct incumbent 
^on Man,’ or the ‘Six Virtues’ — Intelligence, 
Humanity, Wisdom, Uprightness, Moderation, and 
Benignity. Unchaste conduct does not disqualify 
for public employment, although ‘levity’ is indi- 
cated as a sufficient cause for dismissal. If the 
Chinese ofiicial is able to maintain the appearances 


of outward^ decorum, his private conduct, and 
especially his sexual relations, are not subjected 
to very severe inquiry. 

Convention permits the Chinese gentleman not 
only to remarry as often as occasion serves, but 
also to add a ‘ secondary wife ’ to his household in 
the event of failure to obtain male issue by his 
proper wife ; the maintenance of a harem is, how- 
ever, regarded as unjustifiable and hardly respect- 
able, though in the case of the Emperor a large 
liberty is Edlowed. 

Houses of ill-fame exist in the majority of cities, 
but they are generally unobtrusive in tneir char- 
acter, and their existence is known only to habituds. 
The inmates are recruited by kidnapping or pur- 
chase from destitute parents; very few of them 
are willing votaries. The immorality which is 
observable at Chinese treaty-ports would not be 
tolerated in inland cities, though there may be 
exceptions to this rule, for China is more nearly a 
continent than a country, and local customs vary 
considerably in different parts. 

Infraction of the marriage bond on the part of 
the wife is punished with the utmost rigour, the 
injured husband being at liberty to put to death 
both the erring wife and her paramour. The 
legislation which is applied to breaches of chastity 
in the case of unmarried persons is similar to that 
of the OT, and that of Eastern nations generally, 
being compounded for by marriage or fine. 

Litbrature. — Dyer Ball, T/nnffS CAinefe-^, Shanghai, 1903. 

W. GiLBr;ET Walshe. 

CHASTITY (Christian). — The Incarnation 
threw a new light on purity ; the possibility of a 
higher and purer life was revealeu thereby, and 
the moral law and practice of Christianity snow in 
consequence a great advance on those of previous 
ages. 

1. Nomenclature. — The word ‘ chaste ’ is found 
in the AV of 2 Co 11*, Tit 2’, 1 P 3*, translating 
dyySs; and ‘chastity’ in 2 Es 6** (which is not 
extant in Greek). In the first case virgins are 
spoken of, in the next two married women, in the 
last Esdras himself. ayv6s, ayyela, used in this 
sense in 1 Ti 4** 6*'**, are translated ‘pure,’ 
‘ purity ’ ; but ayyds, ayyas, ayybmts, aTvlfw, are used 
in a more general sense of ‘ holy,’ ‘ blameless,’ or 
‘ sincere ’ (and derivatives), though often including 
the idea of ‘ chaste,’ in 2 Co 6* 7“ 11’ (some MSS), 
Ph 1« (or iw) 4’, Ja 3” 4®, 1 P 1**, 1 Jn 3’. The 
Peshitta translates in these passages by dakhya 
or nakhpd (or their cognates), but the latter Syriac 
word is the rendering of atpv6t in 1 Ti 3“, Tit 2*, 
etc. The Gr. Ka6ap6s ivith its cognates, frequently 
used in a physical or ceremonim sense, also con- 
veys the idea of moral purity, and in Mt 6® appears 
to have the special idea of ‘ chastity.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Greek words used all merge into 
more general senses than that treated m this 
article, and it is not always easy to detect the 
exact shade of meaning that was in the mind of 
the writer. 

In the NT the opposite to ‘ chastity ’ is expressed 
in general tei-ms oy ixaBaprla and da-iKyeia, whicli 
are joined together in Gal 5'* (see Lightfoot’s note 
there and at Col 3’) and in ^h 4P. But ixaBa^la 
is a very comprehensive word, including more tnan 
TTopyeta, /loix^a, etc. (see Eph 6’ dKad, rSxra) ; while 
dffO^yeia denotes open and shameless immorality 
defying public decency. It had originally meant 
any outrageous conduct. 

2 . Teaching of NT.— We have now to ask what 
‘ chastity ’ meant in the teaching of our Lord and 
His Apostles. To ascertain this we must examine 
not only the records of their teaching, but also its 
background, (a) The Jews’ moral standard was 
much higher than that of the heathen. The great 
majority of Israelites took mairiage almost as a 
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matter of course, as, indeed, do most Easterns now, 
except in the case of persons specially devoted to 
celibacy. Childlessness was deemed a reproach 
(Gn 30® etc.), and marriage was essentially holy. 
A Nazirite’s vow did not include abstinence from 
the marriage bond, hut had to do with the use 
of wine and the growth of the hair (Nu O^'®). 
The Talmud says that ‘ any Jew who has not a 
wife is no man’ {Yebamoth, 63a, quoted by Light- 
foot, Col., ed. 1900, p, 377) ,* it teaches that 
marriage is an imperative duty. On the other 
hand, even as late as the 2na cent., the Jews 
indulged in polygamy; they allowed a man to 
have four or five wives at a time, alleging the 
example of the patriarchs (Justin Martyr, Dial. 
134). And the permission given by the less strict 
Jewish teachers to a man to divorce his wife ‘ for 
any cause,’ though it does not seem to have worked 
as much evil as amongst the heathen, was sub- 
versive of true ideas of married chastity. It must 
be added that the view of marriage here presented, 
though the general one, was not shared by the 
Essenes (on whom see below, § 3 ). But it is 
clear that, in the case of almost all Jews, chas- 
tity and marriage were considered to go hand in 
hand. 

_ (b) Unlike the Jews, the heathen in Apostolic 
times seem scarcely to have had any idea of chastity 
at all. They punished adultery severely ; yet, by 
allowing divorce at ivill both to men and to women, 
they opened the door to flagrant immorality, prac- 
tised tnough it was under the name of mamage. 
Women used to change their husbands every year, 
or oftener (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 224 fil, ' eight husbands 
in five autumns ’). Fornication (especially for men) 
and abominable sins were a matter of indifierence, 
at any rate unless made a habitual practice. Horace 
even advises the former, so that intrigues with 
married women may be minimized (Sat. i. 2, 31 flf.). 
The want of a high public opinion on these ques- 
tions was one of the greatest difficulties that the 
Apostles met with in building up Gentile Churches, 
as we see from the constant warnings in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. And it affected social customs such as 
eating in idol temples (1 Co lO®'*). Idol-worship 
was interwoven with immorality, and this explains 
why (if the ordinary interpretation be correct) the 
Apostles joined together ‘ pollutions of idols ’ and 
‘ fornication ’ in Ac 16®-®, 21®. 

Our Lord taught a much higher law of chastity 
than had yet been known. Yet it is clear that He 
makes it to be consistent with the use of marriage. 
He teaches, as the Pharisees did, the sacredness of 
wedlock, and graces with His presence the marriage 
feast at Cana (J'n 2’®'). He traces its institution to 
the beginnings of man’s existence, and declares 
that man and wife are no more twain, but one flesh 
(Mt 19^'’). He forbids divorce, with, at most, the 
one exception of jropvela (v.® and 6 ***'). It is not to 
our purpose here to consider the difficulties con- 
nected with the exceptional case (see Plummer, Com. 
on St. Matthew, 1909, pp. 81, 259), but it is clear 
that the Christian law has made marriage a far 
more sacred and binding ordinance than it was 
even to the Jews. Our Lord did not in so many 
words forbid polygamy, but the prohibition follows 
necessarily from the teaching just quoted. The 
holiness of marriage is also insisted on by St. Paul, 
who compares it with the union between Christ 
and His Church (Eph S^'), and denounces as 
heretics those who forbid to marry (1 Ti 4®). The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts his 
readers that marriage be had in honour among all 
(He 13* RV). In teaching the holinMS of mamage 
and treating it as the normal condition, our Lord 
and the NT writers appear to show that for the 
great majority of men chastity consists^ in the 
temperate use of the marriage bond. This comes ' 


out clearly if with most modems we take rb iavtoi 
ffKevos in 1 Th 4* to refer to a man’s wife.^ 

Yet there is another form of Christian chastity. 
Our Lord gives a distinct blessing to those who for 
good motives give up marriage. This is probably 
the way, at least m most cases, by wliich the 
blessing of Lk 18® to those who have ‘ left house, 
... or wife, or children for the kingdom of God’s 
sake ’ may he received (the best MSS of || Mt 19® 
Mk 10® omit ‘ wife’) ; for our Lord could not have 
taught the duty of deserting a wife, though later 
on it was held by many that it was lawful to do so 
in order to enter the monastic state. This must 
also certainly be the real meaning of Mt 19“ 
(‘ which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake’), a text quoted by Justin Martyr 
apparently in this sense (Apol. i. 16 ; see below). 

It Is strange that Conybeare (Monuments of Early Chrit- 
tianity s, 1896, p. 24) should take our Lord’s saying literally, as 
Origen did. To most of the Christians of the first age self- 
mutilation was ns abhorrent as it would be to us ; thus Clement 
of Alexandria, who quotes Dt 23ir-, cails it an * impious custom ’ 
(Exhort, to the Heathen, § 2). From the story in Justin Martyr’s 
first Apology (§ 29) of the young man who desired leave of the 
Boman governorto carry out the preoeptIiterally,ao as to refute 
charges of immorality made by the heathen against the Chris- 
tians, but was refused permission, itappears thattbe better sort 
of Romans had an equally neat abhorrence of the custom. 
Justin relates the story without expressing approval or dis- 
approval ; but the impression derived from the passage is that 
the contemporary Chnstians approved at least the zeai of the 
young man, and were unwilling to censure it. That the custom 
sometimes prevailed among the Christians, at any rate among 
the heretics, appears from the denunciations of it in the 4tb 
and 6th centuries (Nicaea, can. 1 ; Second Syn. of Aries, in 6th 
cent., can. 7; Apostolic Canons, 22 f,; Athanasius, Apol, defuga 
tua, xxvi.. Hist. Arian. ad mon. xxviii.; Socrates, HE ii. 26X 
Tertullian (de Monogam. iii.) appears to explain the saying of our 
Lord in Mt 10'2 as applying to the continent as well as to those 
made eunuchs by men or bom so (‘ipso Pomino spadonibus 
aperiente regnum coelorum’); ‘ our IiOrd was a virgin (spado), the 
Apostle (Paul) himself continent (et ipse caetratus).' This last 
depression shows that Tertulh'an does not mean ‘ qui semetipsos 
castraverunt propter regna coelorum ’ literally ; he is referring 
Indirectly to the saying of our Lord and directly to Rev 3* (ai 
Res, Cam, 27). 

The strongest commendation of unmarried cHm- 
tity in NT is that given by St. Paul, who, whUe 
advising those who have not the gift of continenoy 
( oi 5 a : iyKMTeioyrat) to marry, prefers the unmarried 
state ‘ for the present (iveoTuoay) distress ’ (1 Co 
7*. ®‘''). He was fuUy persuaded of the nearness 

of the Parousia (1 Th 4^^ etc.), and this would make 
it in his eyes unnecessary to continue the human 
race. The interpretation of Rev. 14* is more 
doubtful. The passage may be taken literally, as 
praising virginity ; or, as Swete remarks (Com. 
[1907] in loc,), in accordance with the symbolical 
character of the book it may be interpreted meta- 
phorically, of any kind of chastity. We know 
that in the Apostolic Age some did abstain from 
marriage for the sake of religion, such as St. Paul 
himself and Philip’s daughters (Ac 21®). Tempor- 
ary abstinence by consent is commended by St. Paul 
in 1 Co 7®. But it is to be noticed, as in contrast 
with later ages, that the NT writers nowhere speak 
of marriage as an inferior state, incompatible ■with 
the highest chastity. 

Our Lord insists on purity in thought as weU aa 
in deed : ‘ beati mundo corde ’ (Mt 6®). And just 
as the other commandments are to be kept in the 
spirit os well as in the letter (5®*-®® etc.), so the 
prohibition of adultery includes that of evil 
thoughts. ‘ Every one that looketh on a ■woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart ’ (5®). _ There is, indeed, more 
in this verse than the prohibition of e^vil thoughts. 
Lyttelton, who has a good chapter on the passage 
(Serm. on the Mount, 1905, p. 167 ff.), explains it of 
inflaming or exciting desire by looking. It niMt 
be noticed that our Lord’s warning can hardly 
I G. Milligan, who adheres to the other view, that aetvos means 
body.’ siicccssfullv shows trom the papj-ri that KraoSai may 
mean ‘possess ’ (Com. I19US] in loc.) ; but the context seems to 
point to the usual Jn^rpretation, 
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Include the ordinary and natural case of a man 
‘looking at* a "woman -with a desire to marry 
her. It rather speaks of unlawftil desire, as for a 
married "w’oman. In his later days, Tertullian 
maintained that the text includes also the look- 
ing at an unmarried "woman hy one desiring to 
marry her, and that even first marriages (much 
more second marriages) are akin to adultery (de 
Exh. Cast. ix.). 

3. The post- Apostolic Age. — change of thought 
appears soon after the death of the Apostles. 
Marriage "was still held to he holy, hut gradually 
it came to he believed that the unmarried state 
■was the only true, or at any rate the better, form 
of chastity (see art. Celibacy). 

Christian thought seems to have been largely 
influenced in this matter hy the Essenes, of whom 
we read in Philo and Josephus. This sect of the 
Jews, which is not mentioned hy name in the NT, 
consisted of self-denying men whose motives our 
Lord seems by His silence to have commended, 
though their teaching differed diametrically from 
His o'wn. They were fatalists (Jos. Ant. Xlii. 
V. 9), and did not join in the sacrifices of the other 
Jews {ib. X'Vin. i. 6); they were communistic in 
their property, and were scattered over many 
cities (t6., and BJ n. viii. 3) ; they neglected 
wedlock "without absolutely forbidding it, and 
adopted other men’s children {BJ, loo. cit.). One 
sect of them, while otherwise agreeing -with the 
rest, yet did not avoid marriage ; hut the great 
majority of them, in strong opposition to the 
Pharisees, taught that the only true chastity was 
to he found in the unmarried state. They would 
not admit converts to their society except after a 
probation of three years, to see if they could 
observe continence {BJ ii. viii. 7). 

This teaching greatly influenced both orthodox 
and heretical Christianity. Even Clement of Rome 
uses i.yvbs as equivalent to ‘ celibate,’ and Ignatius 
dyvela as meaning ‘ celibacy ’ (Clem. Rom. Ep. i. ad 
Cor. 38 ; ‘ He who is &,yv6t in the flesh, let him be so 
and not boast, knoiving that it is Another who has 
bestowed his continence [dyjcpdTftaj'] upon him ’ ; 
Ign. Polyc. 6 ; ‘ If any one can abide iv iyrelf for 
the honour of the Lord’s flesh, let him abide 
without boasting ... if it be known beyond the 
bishop, he is polluted’). And, while these two 
writers do not press the celibate state as being 
superior, yet the appropriation of ayrts and aypela 
to it is_ very significant. In -view of the heathen 
accusations of promiscuous immorality against the 
Christians, the Apologists deal much -mth (Dhris- 
tian chastity. Justin Martyr {Apol. i. 15), after 
quoting our Lord’s teaching on purity (<ru<ppo<rivi}) 
as given above (§ 2), says that many Christians, 
men and women, who had been disciples from 
childhood, remained "virgins at the age of 60 or 70 
years, while a countless number had been reformed 
from their licentiousness (dKoXacrIa). In i. 29 he 
says that Christians either married or lived con- 
tinently. 

The 2nd cent, saw the rise of various Christian 
Encratite sects, who taught that chastity could 
be had only_ by refraining from marriage. Of 
these Encratites {^KparcU, -rnai), Tatian, 

who had been Justin’s pupil, became a leader 
(Irenieus, Sxr. i. 28). The Marcionites were also 
Encratite, and condemned marriage altogetlier 
(Iren. loc. cit. ; Tert. adv, Marc. i. 29 : see, furtlier, 
art. ‘ Encratites’ in DCli ii. 118). From this time 
forward tlie ortliodox, though not embracing 
Encratite teaching, and always holding the sacred- 
ness of marriage, were imbued, to an increasing 
and extravagant extent, "with the idea that the 
truest chastity was compatible only with the un- 
married state, though there were some exceptions 
(see below, § S). 


4. Relation of repeated marriage and chastify. — 
There is no shadow of taint on the re-marriage ol 
a widow in St. Paul’s teaching, provided that she 
marry ‘ in the Lord,’ t'.e. take a Christian as her 
second husband (1 Co 7*®), though the Apostle 
thinks that a "widow who does not marry again 
will be happier. Hermas (Mand. iv. 4) uses similar 
language "with regard to a "widower. He says : ‘ If 
he marry, he does not sin. Keep therefore purity 
{Tbv ayvelay) and holiness (riiv o-E/tvfrijra).’ Thus he 
uses ayvela of married as well as unmarried chastity. 
Bat from a very early date ‘ digamy ’ waa intensely 
disliked by aU the stricter Christians. Tertullian 
w'as its great opponent. In his earlier work, ad 
Uxorem (i. 7), he had urged that it was undesir- 
able ; in his Montanistic writings he held that it 
was a violation of strict chastity, and was no other 
than a species of fornication (‘non aliud . . . q'uam 
species stupri,’ Cast, vs..-, see also tfejfonoy. 
vassim). Peter was the only married Apostle, and 
lie was a monogamist (de Monog. -viii. ). Tertullian, 
indeed, allows marriage, but only once; he says 
that ‘ we do not reject marriage, we only refram 
from it,’ and that marriage is honourable (adv. 
Marc. i. 29 ; see also de Monog. i.). But he regards 
adultery and fornication as unpardonable sins 
(de Pudic., passim). The supposed incompatibility 
of re-marriage and chastity is found in the Church 
Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries ; even the less 
austere of these manuals show a great dislike of 
digamy, while they hold third or fourth marriages 
to he abominable. The Ethiopic Didascalia (early 
5th cent. [1]) grudgingly allows a second marriaM, 
hut says : ‘ A first marriage is pure before the 
Lord, but they who marry a second time are trans- 
gressors of the Law, . . . and they who marry a third 
time are not to be numbered "pith the flock of 
Christ. But as to those who marry a fourth time, 
their lasciviousness is yet more evident, and they 
shall find reproach and dishonour,’ § xii.). The 
Apostolic Constitutions (iii. 2, c. A.D. 376) say much 
the same thing. St. Basil says that trigamy was 
no longer described as marriage at all, and that 
digamists were subject to penance (Ep. canon. prim. 
clxxxviii. 4). The common inte^retation in the 
4th cent, of the injunction in the Pastoral Epistles 
that a ‘ bishop’ and ‘ deacon ’ were to he ‘ husbands 
of one "wife’ was that the clergy must not have 
married a second time, after the death of their first 
■wives, as we see from the Church Orders (see, 
further, Maelean, Ancient Church Orders, 1910, 
p. 90 fil). 

5. Reaction against over-strictness. — In the 4th 
cent, there were among the orthodox two tend- 
encies with regard to chastity. That of the 
majority was in favour of the strict "view ; yet 
there was a certain reaction, and the well-balanced 
argument of the celebrated Paphnutius at the 
Council of Nictea (Socrates, EE i. 11 ; Sozomen, 
HE i. ^), defending the intercourse of a man with 
his lawful wife as chastity, and deprecating the 
proposed canon enforcing separation from their 
wives of the clergy who had married before 
ordination, had very great influence. The Council 
refused to pass the law. The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (xxvii. 242) and tlio Egyptian Church Order 
(‘SahidicEccles. Canons,’ Ixii.) protest against the 
idea that marriage hinders from pr.ayer. Chris- 
tians who are married, whether to a believmg or to 
a heathen j)artner, are not to refrain from prayer, 
for • marriage does not defile.’ The Council held 
at Gangra, tlie chief city of Paphlagonia, towards 
the end of the 4th cent., lias several canons directed 
against the Eustatliians, who condemned mamage. 
It anathematizes those who despise wedlock as 
unholy (can. 1), or who refuse to attend the public 
ministrations of a married priest (can. 4), or who 
live ‘unmarried or in continence, avoiding marriage 
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from contemjjt, and not becanse of the beauty and 
holiness of virginity’ (can. 9), or who, themselves 
tmmarried for the Lord's sake, boast themselves 
over those who are married (can. 10), or women 
who leave their husbands from an abhorrence of 
the married state (can. 14), or men who forsake 
their children for asceticism, and conversely chil- 
dren who forsake their parents (can. 15 f.). The 
Chnrch Orders are more or less divided in the 
matter of chastity and marriage in the case of the 
clergy ; the Apostolic Church Order and the Testa- 
ment of Our Lord, for example, take the stricter 
line, whDe the Older Didascatia, the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and Canons, and the Ethiopic Didascatia 
more or less strongly favour married bishops. It 
may be noticed that the heretical Clementine 
Homilies, now usually ascribed to the 4th cent., 
though formerly thought to be earlier, do the same 
thing. 

6. ‘Castitas’ in later Latin. — It is significant 
that this word acq^uired the exclusive sense of 
‘ celibacy.’ It was not so in St. Ambrose’s day. 
He says (de Viduis, iv. 23) that there is a threefold 
virtue of castitas — of marriam, of widowhood, and 
of virginity. But before the Middle Ages the 
word was ordinarily narrowed in its meaning. 
And by the time of the Council of Trent it is 
explicitly opposed to ‘marriage.’ The Council 
speaks of people contracting matrimony who feel 
that they have not the gift of ‘ castitas,’ having 
just before mentioned this as one of the vows of 
the ‘regulares’ (Sess. xxiv. can. 9). The three 
monastic vows are ‘ obedientia, panpertas, castitas ’ 
(Sess. XXV. cap. 1). 

7. In conclusion, it may be remarked that it is 
quite unprofitable to discuss whether married or 
unmarried chastity is in the abstract the greater 
virtue, and whether celibacy is a higher lLfe_ than 
matrimony. There is no absolute standard in the 
matter. One Avho has given up marriage for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake may be leading a higher 
life than one who marries ; or, especially if he be | 
lifted up with pride, he may be lea^g, as Ignatius 
suggests, a lower life. All that we nave to deter- 
mine is whether for a given individual the one 
state or the other tends to godliness. 

LTTEEATtmK.— The literature has been given In the course of 
the article. A. J. MaCLEAN. 

CHASTITY (Greek).— That the Greeks held lax 
ideas about chastity may be inferred from the fact 
that sins against it were imputed even to their 
gods. It is true that the conscience of a more 
enlightened age was shocked at the grosser features 
in their mythmogy, but there is little or no evidence 
to show that, unless in the ascetic teachings of 
Orphism, moral purity was ever regarded as_ an 
essential element either of morality or of religion. 

‘ It is hard,’ says W. H. S. Jones {Greek Morality 
in relation to Institutions, 1906, p. 118), ‘to find 
passages in pre-Christian Greek literature where 
loose mtercourse is looked upon as in itself a moral 
offence.’ The marriage bond was, indeed, to some 
extentprotected by religion, which forbade adultery, 
so that the family stock might be kept pure, and 
honours duly paid to the spirits of dead ancestors. 
But beyond this point refigion made no effort to 
safeguard the purity of married life. And lastly, 
as an influence adverse to chastity, may be noted 
the conviction which prevailed among the Greeks 
in historic times, though there were many excep- 
tions to it, of the essential inferiprity of women 
(Jones, op. cit. ch. iii. ) — a conviction which G. L. 
Dickinson {The Greek View of Life\ 1907, p. 164) 
describes as ‘ a cardinal point in the Greek view of 
life.’ It left no room for the romance, the idealism, 
the chivalrous devotion which ennoble and protect 
! lie marriage bond. 


1. Loose sexual relations. — It is difficult to say 
whether the Homeric age was better or worse as 
regards sexual morality than those which followed. 
That great laxity prevailed outside the family 
circle is clear from the pages of Homer. Indeed, 
concubinage was also frequent, at least among the 
chiefs (Grote, Hist, of Greece,^ London, 1907, ii. 
201). On the other hand, it is generally agreed 
that private morals suffered a great and progressive 
decline in the age following the Persian war. It 
may have begun in the century before the war. 
Philemon (comic poet, c. 330 b.c.) asserts that 
Solon made regular provision for vice owing to the 
difficulty of restraining youth. But this has been 
seriously doubted (cf. Campbell, Relig. in Gr. Liter., 
1898, p. 236). In any case there is good reason to 
accept the statement of Isocrates (c. 380 B.C.), that 
a corruption of manners unknown in the time of 
Solon and Cleisthenes prevailed at Athens in his 
own day {Arcopag. 48). It is to be ascribed largely 
to the closer contact with Eastern nations brought 
about by the Persian war, and to a new speculative 
tendency to set tpieis over-against vbpos. Not long 
after the war the worship of the Phoenician Astarte, 
which directly sanctioned sexual licence, found a 
home in the Pirtens. In the same century some 
philosophers advocated a community of wives — a 
theory parodied by Aristophanes in the Ecelesia- 
zttsce. 

Manners seem to have grown still more corrupt 
after the Peloponnesian war. In the later period 
the commerce of married men with hetasree, formerly 
disapproved, was both commonandlightlyregarded, 
as is clear from more than one passage in the in 
Nemram of Demosthenes (or another writer of 
j the same age) (cf. esp. 1352, 1386). The cities 
abounded in facilities for vice (Xen. Memor. n. ii. 
4). Socrates and Plato, in spite of their high ideals, 
exhibit a facile tolerance of the vices of their age. 
The former does not scruple to visit, along nith 
some of his friends, the celebrated courtesan 
Theodote, and to discourse with her about her 
profession (Xen. Memor. in. xi.); the lattei 
permits, though reluctantly and with certain 
qualifications, promiscuous intercourse to men and 
women of ripe age {Bep. 461 B and C). How far 
the Stoics encouraged impurity is a matter of some 
doubt. The reader will find it discussed and the 
original authorities cited by Zeller {The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. tr., London, 1892, 
p. 308 ff. ). Even if he rej ects the worst imputations 
againsttheirteaching, he will probably be compelled 
to admit that the early Stoics, at least, did not 
regard lax sexual indulgence as in itself immoral. 
As for the younger Stoics, they condemned ‘most 
explicitly any and every form of unchastity ’ {ih. 
p. 309). 

2. naiScpao-rfa. — We have seen that the Greek 
view of woman did not lend itself to romance. 
But this did not mean, as G.- L. Dickinson has 
pointed out, that romance was absent from the 
Greek view of life. Bather it fomid_ vent in 
passionate friendship between men, which in Greece 
was so common as to amount to ’an institution. 
Its ideal was the education of a younger by an older 
man, the cultivation of virtue and heroism, its 
ardour, when at the best, ‘ that white heat of the 
spirit before which and by which the flesh shrivels 
into silence’ (J. Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. 
jBcf., Cambridge, 1903, p. 638). Bntthere is evidence 
that from the earliest times the connexion was 
often one of unnatural vice. In Homer naiSepacAa 
is hinted at in the legend of Ganymedes (cf. G. 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 1907, p. 116), and 
is perhaps referred to by Mimnermus (c. 630 B.C.). 
‘Imere can be no doubt,’ says W. H. S. Jones 
(op. eit. p. 120), ‘ that the vice was continuonsly 
present, and that, as far as our evidence goes, it 
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aroused little, if any, moral disapprobation.’ The 
Spartans and Thebans even encouraged it on the 
ground that it led to emulation in deeds of valour. 
In the Xenophontic Symposium, Socrates ridicules 
this idea, and enlarges on the evils of the practice ; 
hut the very discussion shows the low standard of 
purity among the Greeks. On the other hand, he 
would use such friendships, purged of all base 
elements, as aids in the acquisition of virtue. 
Plato’s view is very similar. Such passionate 
friendships, he taught, give wings to the soul in 
its pursuit of ideal beauty. Like Socrates, he con- 
demns the vice, especially in the Laws, but with- 
out a due sense of its enormiW (Phasdrus, 256 B, 
Bep. 403 B, Laws, 636 C). The subject is less 
prominent in Aristotle, but he nowhere expressly 
condemns the vice. The same is true of the early 
Stoics and the Minor Socrates. Epicurus objecte 
to all sensual indulgence, not, however, because it 
is evil in itself, but because it hinders drapa^la 
(Diog. Laert. x. 118, 131, 142). 

3 . We have been concerned with some of the 
darker features of Greek life. But we must beware 
of taking a one-sided view. We cannot doubt that 
unnaturM vice was at the least comparatively rare. 
And, as regards personal purity generally, there 
were probably many, outside as well as within the 
ranks of the Orphic ascetics, who lived far above 
the demands of a low national standard. Self- 
control, moreover, was a typical Greek ideal. 
Hence the Greek acknowledged as evil, if not im- 
pure, at least immoderate indulgence. His view 
IS reflected in the words of the aged Sophocles, 
who, on being asked if he was still susceptible 
of love, replied: ‘Most gladly have I escaped 
the thing of which you speak ; I feel as if I had 
escaped from a mad and furious master’ (Plato, 
Bep. 329 B). 

Lastly, home life, with its protective influence, 
was dear to the Greeks, never more than when, in 
the 4th cent., city-life was falling into decay. 
Mutual afiection might not be the usual cause of 
marriage, hut it must have been a very frequent 
result. drrSpl Si Kal ywaiKl, says Aristotle, <pi\la 
SoKet Kard ^Strtv ivdpxetv {Eth, 1162a). 

LrraiUTiniE. — ^Besides the hooks mentioned above, the reader 
may consult Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des antiquitis greegues 
<t romaines, Paris, 1891 ff., s.v. 'Meretrices'; Smith, Diet, qf 
Or. and Rom. Antig., London, 1890, s.o. ‘Hetarffl’; Becker, 
Chariklet, ed. G611, 8 vols., Beriin, 1877-8, t.v, ' Hetaren ’ i. 47, 
U. 86, iii. 170; a.v. ‘Frauen,’ iiL 808 ff.; $.v. iraiSepcurria, ii. 
262-2^ (this last excursus is wanting in the Eng. tr., which 
is otherwise not nearly so full as the German) ; Pauly, Real- 
EneyelopSdie, ilL 1282 and v. 1060 ff., Stuttgart, 1844, 1848; 
Schoemann-Lipsins, Orieeh. Alterthumer, Berlin, 1002, pp. 
224, 608, 646 ff.; Hermann-BlUmner, Lenrbueh der griech. 
Pnvatalt., Freiburg and Tubingen, 1882, n. iii. 29 ; L. Schmidt, 
Die Rthik der alien Orieehen, Berlin, 1882, il. 183 ff. 

I. F. Burns. 

CHASTITY (Muslim). — In several verses of the 
Qur’an, chastity is recommended to followers of 
Isl&m as one of the greatest virtues of a Muslim. 
Happy will be the pure soul. ‘Gardens of Eden 
beneath which rivers flow . . . that is the reward 
of him who keeps pure’ (xx. 78). A Muslim must 
avoid all that might excite his evil desires ; he must 
therefore cast down his looks (xxiv. 30). ‘The 
eyes, too, fornicate ’ is a saying attributed to the 
Prophet in Muslim tradition (cf. Mt 6 “®). Women 
must behave decorously in presence of men (see 
Qnr. xxiv. 31 : ‘ that they display not their [natur.al] 
ornaments except what [usually or necessarily] 
appeareth thereof, and let them throw their veils 
over their bosoms and not show their ornaments 
unless to their husbands or their fathers ’ . . . and 
other near relatives). 

The Prophet was often annoyed by the indiscre- 
tion of his visitors, who also behaved unbecomingly 
to his wives. ‘ When ye ask them [viz. the Prophet^ 
wives] for an article, ask them from behind a 


curtain; that is purer for your hearts and for 
theirs. It is not right for yon to annoy the Prophet 
of God.’ The meaning of this verse of the Qur’an 
(xxxiii. 63) is not that Muslim women must veil 
their faces, asissometimessupposed(cf. A. Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des MuJmmmad, 1861-5, 
iii. 77) ; for the Prophet never mescribed that a 
woman should conceal her face. Even in the later 
Muslim law-books, in the chapter on prayer, the 
'awra of a woman (that is, her nakedness which 
may not be uncovered) is defined only as her body, 
her face and hands being expressly excepted (the 
'awra of a slave-ral and of a man is explained as 
that part of the body which is between the navel 
and the knees). But in course of time the veiling 
of the face became a general custom for women in 
most Muslim countries,^ and the majority of 
Muslim lawyers judge that it is positively forbidden 
for a man to look at the face or the hands of a 
woman who is not his wife or one of his nearest 
relatives (except when it may be absolutely 
necessary, or when he wishes to marry her). 
Women must therefore, according to their opinion, 
conceal these parts of their body. Other lawyers, 
however, reject this view, and assert that the face 
and the hands of a woman are those parts of ‘her 
[natural] ornaments’ which ‘necessarily appear,’ 
as said in the verse of the Qur’fin cited above 
(xxxiii. 63). There has never been complete agree- 
ment on this subject amongst Muslim lawyers, and 
in many countries Muslim women do not veil their 
faces. 

In the Qur’an the purity of chaste persons is often 
called zdkdt, a word which is evidently derived 
from Aram, zehoth (‘righteousness’). Similarly 
eakiiv. the Qur’Sn means ‘ pure,’ in the well-knomi 
sense in which this word is often used in Aramaic 
Christian literature (see Qur. xviii. 73; ‘a pure 
soul without [evil] desire ’ ; and xix. 19 ; ‘ Mary 
will have a pure son ’ [of. also ii. 232, ix. 104, xxiv. 
28, 30]). A chaste person is also called mtihsan in 
the Qur’fin. This word means properly' ‘well- 
guarded’ (originally a married woman or a married 
person in general). 

According to Qur. xxiv. 4, those who cast 
imputations on chaste women (muh^andt) are 
to be scourged with eighty stripes, and in the 
law-books this punishment is declared applic- 
able also to him who casts imputations on chaste 
men. 

If an unmarried man, who cannot pay the dow^ 
for a free woman, fears that he will not remain 
chaste, he must, with the permission of her master, 
marry a slave-girl and give her a dowry ; but it is 
better for him to be patient (see Qur. iv. 29-30, 
xxiv. 33“ ; cf. 33*’ ; ‘ compel not your slave-girls to 
prostitution, if they desire to Keep continent’). 
A Muslim may not marry his oivn female slaves, 
but the law permits him to take them as concubines, 
if they are Muslims. In this case the children are 
freeborn, and they are even considered as the 
legitimate offspring of the master. On the other 
hand, sexual intercourse between persons who do 
not stand to one another in the relation of husband 
and wife, or master and slave, is to be severely 
punished, with scourging or stoning (see Adultery 
[Muslim]). 

Literature. — C. Snonck Hurgronie, 'Twee populalre 
dwBlingen verbeterd ’ (Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en yolken- 
knnde van Eederlandeeh-lndU, xixv. (1886] 305-877); E. 
Saeban, iluham. Reeht naeh eehafiitUcher Lehre, Berlin, 1897, 
pn, 5, 24-26, 810, 820-823; E. tV. t-ane. Manners and CxLSioma 
0 / the Modem Egpptiane>, London, 1800, ch. i. (‘Dress’); L. 
W. C. van den Berg, Path al-Qar\b, La rirMatton de Pomni- 
prHent, Leyden, 1894, pp. 121, 447-451, 673-579, also Minhdj 
af-tdlibln, Le guide des Ulis eroyants, Batavia, 1S82-4. 1. 07 if 
313-316, m. 211-220. TH. W. JUYNBOLl! 


I The veil was used already in early tbnes (see Gn 24K5 8814 
IBS'S). 
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CHASTITY (Koman). — In treating of chastity 
among the Romans, we must distinguish between 
the broader use of the word in its general ethical 
bearings, and its narrower use in specific religious 
connexions. There may have been a period when 
these two uses had not been distinguished, but 
such a period, if it ever existed, lies before the 
beginning of our literary tradition. 

I. General ethical use. — In the earliest period 
the concept of chastity seems to have been the 
avoidance of improper sexual relations, and im- 
plicitly, therefore, the absolute avoidance of all 
sexual relations if none of them was proper, e.g. 
in the case of a virgin. It is only in the later and 
artificial period that such a dispute could arise as 
is mentioned in Seneca’s Controversice (i. 2, 13), 
‘ whether chastity is to be referred only to virginity 
or to abstinence from all foul and obscene things.’ 
But the most striking characteristic of the general 
ethical concept of chastity, throughout the whole 
of Roman history until the influence of Oriental 
religions made itself felt, is the application of the 
idea almost exclusively to women. Pliny (HN 
xxiv. 69) expresses a general idea when he speaks 
of ‘ matrons, the guardians of chastity ’ ; and he 
is only echoing the words of Cicero, wno says (de 
Leg. ii. 29), in speaking of Vesta : ‘ and virgins are 
her priestesses, so that womankind might feel that 
woman’s nature supports all forms of chastity.’ 
With customary consistency the relations existing 
on earth are transferred to Olympus, and the 
phrase ‘chaste’ is applied in the Roman poets 
to a series of goddesses and heroines — Amphi- 
tiite, Antiope, Ceres, Cybele, Diana, Fides, Juno, 
Minerva, Proserpina, Pudicitia, Sibylla, Venus, 
Vesta,— and to only three heroes— Alneas, Bellero- 
phontes, and (indirectly) Hippolytus (cf. Roscher’s 
Lexikon, Supplement: ‘Epitheta Deorum apud 
poetas Latinos ’). 

The cults of Egypt and of the Orient — Isis and 
Mithra — and the Christian religion introduced a 
broader and more imperative ideal; but even 
here the majority of passages refer exclusively 
to women. Even Ambrose’s famous threefold 
chastity {de Viduis, iv. 23)— that of virginity, 
marriage, and widowhood — ^has practical applica- 
tion to women only. 

During the classical period the only exceptions 
to these statements are in connexion with young 
boys {e.g. Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 132; with the classic 
example of Hippolytus \e.g. Seneca, Phmdra, 
923]); and, curiously enough, with eunuchs {e.g. 
Attis (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 224]), The exceptions, 
therefore, merely enforce the rule, for they in- 
clude those who had not yet arrived at man’s 
estate, or one who was endowed with a female 
modesty, or those who had ceased to be men. 
All other cases which seem to be exceptions to 
the general rule are to be explained merely as 
special religious uses (see below), or else as due 
to the use of the word in the colourless general 
sense of ‘ pure,’ generally applied to pure hands in 
connexion with financial matters. Thus Cicero 
{Verr. u. L 100) ironically calls Verres ‘homo 
castissimus,’ and again in another place {Macc. 68) 
speaks of a man as ‘ castissimum ’ and ‘ integerri- 
nium.’ Thus arose the phrase ‘ chaste poverty’ 
{e.g. Sil. Ital. i. 609), with its implied contrast of 
‘ wanton wealth ’ ; and Vitruvius tells us (L 1, 7) 
that an architect should be trustworthy and without 
avarice, ‘ for no work can be accomplished truly 
sine fide et castitate.' 

2. Special religious connexion. — It is in the 
realm of religion, however, that chastity comes 
into prominence in ancient Roman life. It is all 
the more interesting, therefore, that castitas, 
unlike pudicitia, was never deifiei _ Possibly this 
may be explained by the fact that it was thought 


of as a pre-condition of all participation in wor- 
ship. One of the old sacral laws, preserved to ua 
in Cicero’s de Legibus (ii. 19), reads as follows: 
‘ad divos adeunto caste,’ i.e. ‘approach the gods 
chastely’; and we scarcely need Nonius’s defini- 
tion castus=religiosus. Cicero himself {de Leg, 
ii. 24) expounds the matter as follows ; 

•The lttw bids ns approach the cods in chastify: that Is to 
say, with a chaste mind, for on the mind depend all things. 
This does not, of course, preclude the chastity of the body ; but 
we must understand the whole matter thus, that, since the 
mind is much more important than the body, and yet we take 
care that the body should be pure, so much the more must we 
keep our minds pure. For the defilement of the body can be 
removed by the sprinkling with water or by the passage of time, 
but the stain of the mind never ceases, and cannot be washed 
out by any rivers of water.* 

Similarly Gellius (iv. 9. 9) tells us that temples 
and shrines ought not to be approached rashly, 
but with chastity and formality ; and in another 
passage (ii. 28. 2) he says of Roman religion in 
general that ‘ the ancient Romans in establishing 
religions and worshipping the immortal gods were 
most chaste and most circumspect,’ The exact 
bearings of this requirement, that the worshipper 
should be chaste, are not known to us, except for 
certain Oriental and Egyptian cults (see next 
col.), unless we are willing to accept at their 
full value the words of the poet Tibullus (li. i. 
11 £f.) in describing the Ambarvalia : 

* Let him be far from the altar, him to whom last night Tenus 
brought her Joys. For the gods are pleased vrith chaste thin^ 
Come with clean garments, and touch with clean hands the 
running water.’ 

It is true that all the elegiac poets are under 
strong Greek influence, but Tibullus seems almost 
purely Roman in matters of religion. 

As we might expect, however, it is in the priest- 
hood of Vesta that the ideas of chastity are most 
drastically emphasized; in fact, to the moralists 
of a later age the chief raison d^itre of the Vestal 
Virgins was that they stood as visible ensamples 
of the chastity of woman. In a certain sense these 
moralists were correct, for the element of chastity 
was a characteristic feature of the cMt of Vesta 
from the earliest times. In its primitive phases, 
however, this idea was instinctive, and belongs to 
the realm of tabu, out of which it eventually rose 
into the region of ethics. During the whole histow 
of Roman religion, popular interest in the Vestafe 
was centred in their occasional lapses from the vow 
of chastity ; and, Avith that morbid injustice which 
characterizes humanity in all periods, wo hear 
almost nothing of the hundreds of lives lived in 
faithful devotion to the Virgin Goddess, but only 
of those who failed, and of the penalties attaching 
to their misdeeds. The theory upon which these 
unfaithful virgins were supposed to be discovered 
was that Vesta, angered, showed signs of her dis- 
pleasure either by sending some plarae among the 
women of the community, or by abandoning her 
temple, this latter act oeing equivalent to the 
extinction of her fire. Thereupon the investiga- 
tion began, and, when the guilty priestess was dis- 
covered, summary punishment foflowed. She wm 
first beaten with rods, and then, as though she 
were dead, carried on a bier, accompanied hy her 
weeping friends and relatives, to theForta Colima, 
to a place called the ‘ Campus Sceleratns,’ where 
she was led into a subterranean vault and buried 
alive. Our authors are full of these stories (Dirays. 
ii. 67, viii. 89, ix. 40 ; Liv. viii. 16, xxii. _67 ; Plm. 
Ep. iv. 11 ; Serv, jEn. _xL 206 ; for a list of the 
known cases of nnchastity, cf. R. Brohm, De ture 
virginum Vestalium, Thom, 1835), varied occa- 
sionally by the more cheerful recital of the few 
cases where the priestess was accused falsely, mid 
Vesta herself rescued her by the performance of a 
miracle. 


Such, lor example, is the stoiy of the rirgin iEmllin, who w 
saved from death by the miraculous re-ldudliDg of the sacreo 
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Br» on the hem of her linen garment (Val. Max. i. i. 7) : of the 
virgin Claudia Quinta, who proved her chaatity hj- drawing the 
■Up of the Magna Mater up the Tiber, when ail human power 
had ftdled to move it (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 291-348 ; Suet. I'ib. 2 ; 
Plin. HN vii. 86, 120 ; Aurel, Victor, Vir. III. 46 ; Lactant. ii. 
7, 12 ; and cf., in general, Bapp in Eoscher, a.v. ‘ Kybele,’ vol. ii. 
. 1667) : or of the virgin Tuccia, who establiBhed her innocence 
y dramng water from the Tiber in a sieve and carrying it to 
the Umple of Vesta (Val. Max. vm. i. 6). 

In the case of Vesta, the tahu of chastity soon 
turned into an ethical concept, hut in that of Juno 
Sospita at Lanuvium the jirimitive idea seems to 
have been retained into historical times. Once a 
year a girl was chosen who offered a cake to the 
temple snake. If the cake was accepted, it proved 
the virginity of the girl, and augured well for the 
year ; whereas, if the snake refused the cake, the 
reverse was thought to be true (Prop. IV. viii. 3 ; 
.(Elian, An. Nat. xi, 16), 

With the coming into Borne of Egyptian and 
Oriental worships, chastity, either as a temporary 
condition or as a permanent state, became an 
essential pre-requisite of religion. There is a 
touch of the Orient in the worship of Bacchus 
(Dionysos) as early as the 2nd cent. B.O., when the 
worshippers were required to observe chastity for 
ten days in advance of the three meat festivals of 
the year (Liv. xxxix. ix. 4). The same sort of 
abstinence was probably required in the cult of 
the Magna Mater, and certainly in that of Isis (cf. 
Apul. Met. xi. 19 ; and the oft-repeated plaints of 
the lover in elegiac poetry, when a Cynthia or a 
Delia carried religious devotion to inconvenient 
lengths). But it was in the religion of Mithra 
that the requirement of chastity became more 
than a mere ceremonial prescription, and entered 
into the spiritual ideal of life. The details are 
meagre, as in all things that concern Mithra, but 
of the fact there can be no doubt, and no really 
more cogent proof can he desired than the almost 
jealous cry of Tertullian (de Prmscrip. Hcer. 40), 
speaking of the religion of Mithra : ‘ habet et 
virgines, habet et continentes.’ 

liiTBaATimB.— There is no authoritative general treatment, 
but a quantity of raw material may be lound in the Thesaurus 
Lingua Latina under the words ‘Caste,’ * Oastimonia,' 
•Castitas,’ ‘Castus’; and certain special phases of the subject 
are treats by R. Brohm, De iure virginum Vestalium, Thom, 
1836; by C. Paschal, Hermes, xxx. biStl.=Studi di antiehiti 
e mitologia (Milan, 1896), p. 209ff.; and by Wissowa In Pauly- 
WisBowa, s.v. ‘ Castus,' hi, 1780, 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 
CHASTITY (Semit.-Egyptian). — i. That with 
the Egyptians this virtue was more considered 
than in other countries of the ancient East is 
testified by Herodotus, who states (ii. 64) that 
they were the first who made it a point of religion 
not to lie with women in temples, or to enter 
temples after being with women, wthout first 
bathing. The same ivriter, speaking of the rape 
of Helen (ii. 112 ff.), refers to the opinion of the 
Egyptians that it was ‘ an unholy deed ’ on the 
art of Alexander to deceive the wife of his 04vn 
ost, and to carry off not only the woman, but a 
large quantity of stolen proper^. Both the woman 
ana the property were therefore detained until 
Menelaus should come to Egypt to seek them. 
Another side of their character, however, is re- 
vealed in the stoiy of the robbeiy of Khampsinitos’ 
treasmy. In order to catch the thief who had 
escaped, and who had afterwards carried off, by 
stratagem, his brother’s headless body, the Egyp- 
tian ruler is stated to have caused his own daughter 
to sit in a brothel, and, before having intercourse 
vvith a man, to compel him to tell her the most 
cunning and the most unholy thing which he had 
ever done (Maspero, Contes pop. de VEgypte anc.*, 
Paris, 1906, pp. 180-185). vVnatever may be the 
opinion concerning the truth of this story, it is 
clear that the people of E^pt could not have had 
a very high reputation lor chastity, especially 
VOL. III. — 32 


when it is taken into consideration that the woman 
in this case was a king’s daughter. The free 
relations between the sexes must, from time to 
time, have led to many undesirable and even 
scandalous events, as is brought home to us by the 
story of Joseph and Potiphars wife (Gn 39’*^ ), %vith 
its remarkable parallel in the Egyptian story of 
the Two Brothers (Petrie, Egyptian Tales, London, 
1895, 2nd ser., pp. 36-86).* 

According to Ennan {Life in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 154), the social principles of the Egyptians were 
almost as low as those of the nations of classical 
antiquity. No reasonable being, he says, would 
take offence at the naive characters and emblematic 
objects found on their monuments (though more 
than one opinion is possible even as to this), but 
there are certain obscene pictures draum and 
annotated by a caricaturist of the XXth dynasty 
(Turin Pap. 145) which, it is shocking to think, 
were found in a tomb. Moreover, an ancient 
sacred book (Papyrus of Unas, 629) describes the 
life of the deceased Pharaoh in bliss, and tells him 
that in heaven he will ‘ at his pleasure take the 
wives away from their husbands.’ There were 
plenty of women, moreover, who did not belong to 
the 'good women’ (Turin, 47, 6) — ^women whose 
husbands had left them, and who travelled about 
the country. ‘ Beware of a woman from strange 
parts, whose city is not known,’ says one of the 
sages of Egypt (PapjTus of Bulaq, i. 16. 13 ff.). 

‘ When she comes, do not look at her, nor know 
her. . . . The woman whose husband is far ofl 
writes to thee every day. If no witness is near, 
she stands up and spreads out her net — 0 I fearful 
crime to listen to her I ’ Therefore he who is wise 
avoids her, and takes to himself a -wife in his 
youth — first, because a mau’s own house is ‘the 
best thing’; second, ‘because she will present thee 
with a son like thyself.’ The moral condition of 
the labouring classes (' the company of workmen ’) 
was, as might well be expected, very low, and it 
was a common crime to ‘assault strange women.’ 
But, amid all this, there must have been at all 
times some exceedingly worthy people in Egypt — 
people as chaste as the best of other lands; for 
to this the life led by the better classes would 
naturally tend. 

2 . Though the history of Judah, son of Jacob, 
is now regarded as being largely or whoUy 
eponymous, the account of his relations with 
T^mar (Gn 38’‘®‘) probably reflects sufficientW 
well the manners and customs of that early period, 
not only among the Hebrews, but also among 
their Palestinian fellow-citizens. By assuming the 
character of a qSdeshuh (‘temple-prostitute’), and 
sitting in the gate of Enaim, Tamar got Judah to 
approach her. This story makes it clear that 
chastity in Palestine, at least among the men, was 
the exception rather than the rule.* Looseness in 
this respect was greatly fostered by the worship of 
Ajstarte, whose lascivious rites were performed 
even within the precincts of her temple. In con- 
nexion with the worship of this goddess among the 
Canoanites (which was a parallel to the worship of 
Istar among the Babylonians), ritual prostitutes 
of both sexes {gSdeshim and gSdesMih) existed. 
Male prostitutes (the ‘ dogs ’ of Dt 23'«) were to be 
found in Israel, but they seem to have been looked 
upon with extreme disfavour. From Mic 1* it 
y^uld seem that, though the hire of a harlot could 
not be accepted by the sanctuary, the money 
gained by ritual prostitutes was intended for the 
service of Jahweh {HDB v. 662’’). It may be 
supposed, however, that this religiously exercised 

1 B’Orbiney Papyrus. The translation is by Griffith (cf. alf« 
Maspero, op. cit. pp. S-20^. 

9 The story of Joseph, in the next chapter, is In marked cos' 
trast to this narratire. 
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form of nncliastity existed, and was looked upon 
\vitli favour, by a small section of the population 
only. Among the Hebrews, bestiality (whether 
male wth male, or man or woman with animals) 
was regarded not only as an abomination, but also 
as a mortal offence (Ex 22“, Lv 18“^ 20’“'‘)i imd the 
man or the woman, as well as the beast, was 
killed, that all memory of the disgrace might be 
obliterated. It was a crime of the Canaanites, and 
was probably exceedingly rare or non-existent 
among the Israelites (see, further, Bestialitv, 
vol. ii. p. 635). 

The very fact, however, that there were prosti- 
tutes among the Jews shows that the people were 
not so virtuous as they might have been. In later 
days harlots seem to have been so numerous 
that they had a market-place all to themselves 
(Pesachim, fol. 113, col. 2). Certain shoemaker 
Rabbis used to sit there and make shoes for them ; 
but it is said of these Avorthy men that they would 
not even raise their eyes to look at them. It is 
recorded, hoAvever, that the education of women, 
and especially their instruction in the Law, was 
interdicted by the Rabbis, the result being that 
the JeAvish Avomen of their time Avere exceedingly 
ignorant. The absence of restraint Avhieh educa- 
tion and religious instruction Avould have brought 
about could not fail to react on the male popula- 
tion ; hence the shortcomings, in certain cases, AAnth 
regard to that chastity which one naturally expects 
in a religious man. The shoemaker Rabbis Avere 
Avorthy of all praise ; but, unfortunately, they AA’ere 
not all continent, for it is said that Abba Arika 
(Rab), Avhenever he visited Dardeshir, used to ask 
by proclamation Avhether any AA’oman was AA’illing 
to be his Avife during his stay there, as did also 
Rab Nachman Avhenever he visited Shechan?ib. 
These temporary marriages doubtless satisfied their 
conscience, but cannot be regarded as testifying 
to their desire for chastity ; on the contrary, they 
enabled them to indulge their unchaste tendencies 
in a manner AA'hich they considered legal. At the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, adulterers 
abounded to such an extent that Rabbi Johanan 
discontinued the administration of the ‘ bitter 
waters.’ Regarding the rule of chastity as a hard 
one to keep, he is stated to have said that a 
bachelor residing in a city and abstaining from sin 
was one of the three objects of proclamation by the 
Holy One, * the others being a poor man Avho restores 
lost property, and a rich man Avho tithes his pro- 
duce unostentatiously. 

3 . NotAvithstanding the bad reputation of the 
Babylonians in the matter of chastity, there is no 
neett to regard them as having been Avorse than 
their Semitic neighbours, and in some things they 
may even have been better. From the omen- 
tablets dealing with the approach of men to 
women, it is clear that the Babylonians attached 
no great degradation to such connexions on the 
part of the man. The evil predicted in certain 
cases, hoAvever, must have proved a deterrent, and 
may therefore have promoted greater purity than 
would otherwise have existed. Even in tliese 
inscriptions (which treat of legal as aa-cII m illegal 
intercourse), the sacrednessof marriage is implied.’ 
It is in the penalties of the laws of Hammurabi, 
hoAvever, that the true spirit of the Babylonians 
with regard to unchastity is to be seen. Here, as 

1 A breach of chastity waa regarded not only ns a ‘ great 
Avickednesa,’ but also as a ‘sin against God ’ (Gn 393); but less 
10, apparently, if not adulterous (of. Gn 20Ct.). Compare the 
extracts from the Babylonian omen-tablet in next note. 

* ' If a man has forsaken his Arife and another has taken her, he 
(she) Avill bear the anger of (the) god.' ‘If a man has forsaken 
his Avife, and taken the Arife of a liAdng man, by the displeasure 
of (the) god he Avill die.' ‘If a man has forsaken his Avife, and 
taken the wife of a dead man, his name AVill not proroer.* (For 
‘forsaken’ and ‘taken,’ ‘divorced’ and ’married’ may be 
substituted.) 


in the contract-tablets of the period, the penalties 
in the case of adultery on the part of the Avife are 
simply merciless, for it is enacted (§ 129) that she 
is to be cast, together Avith her paramour, into the 
river. The violation of a betrothed virgin Avas 
punishable Avith death (§ 130). In addition to 
this, the code says that even suspicion with regard 
to a Avife compelled her ‘ to plunge into the river 
for her husband(’s sake).’ This was probably 
of the nature of trial by ordeal, the river-god 
being expected to save or to drown the woman, 
according as she aa'us innocent or guilty. Even 
desertion did not justify a Avoman m unfaithful- 
ness to her husband unless he had left her destitute. 

Whether the earlier manners of the Babylonians 
AA'ere more chaste than those of later times is 
uncertain, but probably there AA’as no great change. 
The contracts of the later period seem to indicate 
clearly that absolute chastity at the time of the 
marriage of a maiden, as also absolute fidelity 
afterAA’ards, Avas exacted ; indeed, the formula used 
was sufficiently precise ; ‘ So and so, thy virgin 
daughter {m&rat-ka batultu), give thou to so and 
so, my son, in marriage.’ One of the tablets 
containing these Avords is dated in the reign of 
Nabonidus (549 B.C.), and seems to prove that, at 
that time at least, there was no obligation on the 
part of the women of Babylon to yield themselves 
as votaries of Mylitta in the neighbourhood of her 
temple. 

There existed in Babylonia, as in aU the other 
Semitic States, the usual order of temple-prosti- 
tutes {qddesh and ^Sdeshah, Bab. qadi&ii and 
qadiStu, the latter being rendered in Sumerian by 
the expression nu-gig, possibly meaning ‘ the not 
unholy ’). Other Avords for the fern, were Utaritu, 

‘ votary of Istar,’ and Tyirimtu, a woman specially 
attached to the service of the goddess. Chances 
of marriage for those Avho had entered this despised 
state Avere probably remote, but it seems sometimes 
to have taken place (see Muss-Amolt, Assyr. Diet,, 
s.v. 'Qadiltutu' (=qadiStutu), ‘temple-prostitu- 
tion ’). 

In Ariew of the tablet — one among many — quoted 
above, the question arises Avhether Herodotus' 
statement (i. 199), that every AA’onian in the country 
had to sit doAin Avithin the precincts of Aphrodite 
once in her life, and have intercourse Avith a man 
AA’ho Avas a stranger, is really correct. All classes, 
he says, had to go there, even the richest, Avho 
drove to the temple in covered carriages Avith 
pairs of horses, and accompanied by a large 
number of attendants. These Avomen had a Avreath 
of cord about their heads, and sat in straight lines 
Avitli jiassages betAveen, through Avhich the visitors 
to the temple might pass and make their choice. 
A silver coin Avas throAim into the lap of the votary 
chosen, whereupon she followed the man, Avhp de- 
manded her ' in the name of the goddess Mylitta,’ 
probably Istar-Zer-panitum, the goddess of births 
(Birth [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. ii. p. 643*’). According 
to Herodotus, absolute continence on the part of 
the AA’oman folloAved this fulfilment of what Avas 
regarded as a religious duty, for he adds, ‘ nor will 
you be able thenceforth to give any gift so great 
as to win her.’ It AA'as naturally the well-favoured 
ones who were chosen first, as is indicated in the 
Epistle of Jeremy (Bar 6“), AA’here the AVomen Anth 
cords about them, sitting in the Avays, and burning 
bran for incense, are referred to. The breaking 
of the cord AA'as probably to typify their release 
from their unchaste obligation. Though there 
is no reference to the great Babylonian Nature- 
goddess in tills verse, it may be supposed^ that the 
same divinity is intended as that mentioned by 
Herodotus. . . , 

With their laAvs to enforce chastity, there is nut 
little doubt tliat the HebreiA's • Avere first in the 
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exercise of that virtue. The AssjyTO-Babylonians 
were, perhaps, not far behind them, whilst the 
Egyptians came next, and the Canaanites last. It 
is greatly to the credit of the Hebrews and the 
Assyro-Babylonians that they were able, by their 
laws, to repress to a certain extent the evils of 
unchastity in countries where men’s lusts were 
stronger tnan in more temperate climes. Naturally 
chastity was more demanded in women than in 
men, who could always take refuge in purification 
ceremonies to obtain freedom from the effects of 
their unchaste acts and desires.' 

LiTKRinjRE. — A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1894, p. 164 ; HD By artt. * Crimes and Punishments ' (Adultery, 
Fornication), * Marriage,* * Religion of Israel * (v. ; JE^ art 

'Chastity'; P. I, Hershon, Genesis xvith a Talmudic Com- 
mentarp, London, 1883; see also Adultery (Semitic) in vol. i. 

p- 186. T. G. Pinches. 

CHASTITY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). — I. 
Teutonic. — Tacitus in his Germania speaks of 
the chastity of the Germans in terms of high praise. 
In the present article an attempt will be made to 
examine his statements in the light of other in- 
formation at our disposal, and at the same time to 
depict the actual condition of sexual morality 
found among the German tribes in the period 
terminating approximately with the introduction 
of Christianity. It will be of advantage for our 
purpose to draw a distinction between the case of 
married persons and that of the unmarried. 

I. The relations of men and women after 
marriage. —The references of Tacitus are : 

• Quamquam [t.«. although the dress of the German women 
leaves a considerable part of the body bare] severs ilUc matri- 
monia, nec ullam morum partem mogis laudaveris. . . . Ergo 
septa pudicitia agunt . . . paucissima In tarn numerosa gente 
adultcria, quorum poena praesens et maritis permissa. abscisis 
crinibus nudatam ooram propinquis expelllt domo maritus ao 
per omnem vicum verbcre agit. publlcatae enim pudicitiae nulla 
venla ; non forma, non aetate, non opibus maritum [i.e. another} 
Invenorit’ (Germ. 18 f.). 

From other sources we learn that in almost all 
theGermanictribesthe punishmentof the adulteress 
was of the same or of similar character, and in 
some cases even more severe. Thus, in reference 
to the Saxons, St. Boniface {MonumentaMoguntina, 
ed. JaffS, 1860, p. 172) writes ; 

‘Nam in antique Saxonia si virgo patemam domnm cum 
adulterio maculaverit, vel si mulier maritata, perdito foedere 
matrimonii, adulteiium perpetraverit, aliquando cogunt earn, 
propria manu per laqueum suspensam, vitam Snire ; et super 
bustum lUiuB, incensae et concrematae, corruptorem eius sus- 
pendunt. Aliquando, congregate exercitu femineo, flagellntam 
earn mulleres per pages circumquaque ducunt, virg^ caedentes 
et vesttmenta eius abscidentes area cingulum ; et cultellis suis 
totnm corpus eius secantes et pugnantes, minutis vuineribus 
cruentatam et loceratam de vilia ad vlilam mittunt, et occurrunt 
semper novae flagellatrices zelo pudicitiae adductae usque ad earn 
aut mortuam aut vix vivam derelinquunt ; ut ceterae timorem 
adulterandi et luxuriandi habeant.' 

According to Anglo-Saxon law (cf. R. Schmid, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsev?, 1858, p. 301), the un- 
faithful wife was condemned to lose nose and ears. 
The Frisian code empowered the husband to flog 
the offending wife punlicly, or to put her to death 
by hanging, burning, or with the sword (Miillenhoff, 
Deutsene Altertumskunde, 1883-1900, iv. 309). By 
the ancient Danish and Norse laws the husband 
led the adulteress to the threshold, tore off her 
mantle, cut away the back of her lower garment, 
llntlie." ■■ pi-. of writing, tbs characters 
of a sexual ‘by tbe wedges which took 

the place cf : ■ . . : ' hey must have lost practi- 
cally all tl ■ : ' . i: an exceedingly early date. 

Unchaste figures, however, are found on the cylinder-seals 
(generally with a religious bearing), and terra-cotta statuettes 
of women holding their breasts are met with— some of them 
images of Ktar or votaries of Istar. Really unchaste literature 
la rare, the most pronounced instance being the temptation of 
Enki-du (Ea-banl) in the first tabletof the GilgameS series. This 
wild man of the fields allows himself to be seduced by the charms 
of the taTimtu &im)iat, and she takes him to live with Gil- 
irameS at • Erech of the enclosures,' which, besides being the 
abode of the hero, was aiso the dweiling of IStar, goddess of 
love, and her votaries (Jensen, KB vi. 125 fl.). For purification 
in general, see art. Oosmssios (Assyr.-Bab.). 


and drove her in this condition from the homestead 
{ib. 310). That the killing of a man who was 
discovered in illicit relations with the wife of 
another was held to be venial, i.e. that the act did 
not provoke the blood-feud (Blood-Feud in vol. ii. 
p. 724 ft'.), is borne out by the Lex Vidg. iii.- 4, 4 : 
‘Si adulternm cum adultera maritus vel sponsus 
Occident, pro homicida non teneatur.’ We thus 
see that among the Germanic tribes generally the 
married woman who had proved unfaithful became 
liable to the direst moral and co^oral penalties. 

Nevertheless the law of strict faithfulness might 
in certain circumstances be relaxed. That the 
wife might yield herself to another man in case.s 
where her husband allowed or expressly wished her 
to do so is shown by extant traces of two curious 
institutions of primitive society, well known to 
students of the histo^ of civilization, and repre- 
sented also in the social life of ancient German}'. 
These were the customs of ‘ vicarious procreation ’ 
(Zeuqvngshilf e), or giving one’s wife temporarily to 
anotlier man in order to secure offspring, and ‘ hos- 
pitable prostitution’ [gastliche Prostitution), i.e. 
lending a wife to a guest. It is true that with regard 
to the first of these, i.e, the case where the husband, 
being sexually impotent, allowed another man, 
usumly a neighbour or a relative, to have access to 
his wife, so that she might bear a child, we are 
wholly dependent upon the relatively late testi- 
mony of the German Bauernweistiimer (‘Peasant 
Law’; cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Eechtsaltertiimer, 
1828, p. 443 ff. ). That testimony, however, agrees 
so largely with what we know of the practice 
among other races, including those of kindred 
descent with the Germans, as, for examjrfe, Indians, 
Greeks, and Prussians (cf. 0. Schrader, Eeallexikon, 
».v. ‘ Zeugungshelfer ’), that even J. Grimm, who 
takes a pleasure in seeking to remove every reproach 
of grossness from the history of his people, admits 
that ‘most of what is given in the Bauernweistiimer 
is ve^ ancient’ {op, cit. p. 444). 

With regard to the custom of lending a wife (or 
other femtue dependant) to a guest — ^vvhich, not to 
go b^ond Europe, is found also among the Greeks 
(cf. Hesychius, Lexicon, s.v. AaKwrixiv rpdirov) — 
Weinhold {Altnord. Leben, 1856, p. 447) writes ; 

‘EverythlDK was done to provide the g^estwith a sleeplng- 
piace. In poorer households be shared tbe couch ol his host 
and hostess, and sometimes the former resigned to him his own 
place there ; or the guest was shown to the daughter's bed. 
SticA things are the vestiges of very ancient customs.' And again 
{Deutsche FVousn, il.s, 1882, p. 199 1.) ; ‘ In more remote times it 
was the custom among tbe lower ranks for the guest to share 
the bed of his host and hostess. Tbe Rigsmal and the Icelandio 
Sagos yield unmistakable evidences of this practice, and even 
as late as the beginning of the 16th cent, we find Thomas llumer 
writing in his Qeuehmat, Basel, 1619 (Geschwome Artt-, Art. 8), 
that “ it is the custom also in the Netherlands that the host who 
has a cherished guest surrenders his wife to him in good faith.” ' 

To the position of the wife in this respect a 
marked contrast is offered by that of the husband. 
As might be anticipated from the absence of all 
legal regulations applicable to him, he was subject 
to no restrictions in the matter, save only, of course, 
where the wives of other men were concerned. If 
he had sufficient means he might practise poly- 
gamy. The language of Tacitus {Germ. 18 : ‘nam 
prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti 
sunt, exceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine 
sed ob nobilitatem plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur’) 
rather understates the facts. We know from other 
sources that many of the German chiefs had several 
wives (Miillenhoff, iv. 302), and in Sweden every 
chief had at least two. The married man might 
also possess concubines, selecting them mainly, 
it may be supposed, from among the slave-gm» 
taken in war.' 

I The primitive term for ‘concubine* appears In the O.ti.a, 
kehisa and A.-S. cefeSy ‘concubine/ O.N. ‘slave *(cf. F. 
Kluge, Etifui. W6rtfrb, der dcutschpn SpracheTt Strassbarg 
1910, SaP. ‘Kebse*) 
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The relation of men and women -within the 
state of marriage may therefore be defined as 
follows ; The hu^and obtains the mfe by purchase. 
It has long been reci^ized that the form of 
marriage referred to by Tacitus (Germ. 18 : ‘ dotem 
non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert’) was 
neither more nor less than marriage by purchase 
(cf. Mullenhofi', iv. 302). The woman thus^ecomes 
the property (O.H.G. daz wtp) of the husband, who 
guards against the slightest infringement of his 
absolute prerogative -with jealous ferocity, yet 
cedes it to others when he thinks proper. He 
himself lies under no obligations of marital faith- 
fulness. _ Accordingly, he would regard the adul tery 
of his wife less as a moral defilement of her per.son 
than as an encroachment upon his o-wn proprietary 
rights. Tims the laudatory references of Tacitus to 
the supposed gifts of the bride to the bridegroom, 
as also indeed to the Germanic marriage system 
generally, find but little justification in the actual 
facts. 

2 . The relations of men and women before 
marriage. — With reference to the men, Cmsar (de 
Bell. Gall. vi. 21) writes thus : 

‘Vita omnia in venationibua atqne In atudiia rei militaris 
consistit ; ab parvulis labori ac duritiae student. Qui diutiaaime 
impuberes permanaerunt, maximam inter auoa (erunt laudem : 
hoc ali staturam, ali virea nervoaque conflmiari putant. Intra 
annum vero vicesimum feininae notitiam linbuiaac in turpiaaimia 
babent rebus ; cuius rei nulla eat occultatio, quod et promiscue 
in fiuminibua perluuntur et pellibus aut parvii renonum 
tegimentia utuntur, magna corporis parte nuda.* 

The last sentence strikes us as somewhat strange. 
We naturally ask how an act of sexual intercourse 
could subsequently be discovered from the man’s 
person, even were he quite naked, and, as this 
question permits of no answer, we must assume 
tliat Ctesar was thinking here rather of the resultant 
pregnancy of the young woman, the signs of which 
would become notice^le at an early stage, not 
only on the occasions of promiscuous bathing, but 
also in ordinary life, from the shortness of the skin- 
capes and renones worn, as it thus appears, by 
females as well as males ; such indications, more- 
over, would lead also to the discovery of the man 
involved. The statements of Caesar are otherwise 
in substantial agreement Avith those of Tacitus 
(Germ, 20 : ‘ Sera iuvenum venus eoque inexhausta 
pubertas. Nec virgines festinantur ; eadem iuventa 
similis proceritas : pares validaeque miscentur ; ao 
robora parentum liberi ref erunt ’). It -will hardly 
be doubted, therefore, that the Germans — in 
marked contrast to the Romans — held strong vieAVs 
in favour of long-continued sexual abstinence (con- 
tinentia) on the part of youth. But, on the other 
hand, it should be clearly understood that this 
continence was practised on purely material grounds, 
i.e, as a means of becoming physically robust (‘ hoc 
ali staturam, ali idres nervosqueconfirmari putant’). 
Amongthis people, in fact, everything was regulated 
by the desire of building up a race of warriors and 
hunters ; and this accounts also for their abstinence 
from strong drink : ‘ viniim ad se omnino importari 
non sinunt, quod ea re ad laborem ferendura 
remollescere homines atque efierainari arbitrantur’ 
(C®s. iv. 2). 

To some extent the self-restraint of the young 
men implies that of the young Avqmen, but we have 
little direct evidence on the point. The passage 
already quoted from Tacitus (Germ. 19 : ‘ puhlicatae 
enim puilicitiae nulla venia,’ etc.) can apply, as the 
context shoAvs, only to the case of the married -jvife. 
Our sole authority for the assertion that ‘ the virgin 
Avho sullies her father’s house AAUth unchastity ’ was 
liable to the same frightful penalties as the un- 
faithful AA-ife is St. Boniface in the passage quoted ] 
above. AVe have seen, on the other hand, that 
access to the daughter’s bed Avas sometimes granted 
to an honoured guest. But, on the whole, A\-e may 


infer that Avives and daughters alike were compelled 
by the rathless severity of their lords and masters 
to practise sexual abstinence — an abstinence which, 
it IS true, on pounds already adduced, viz, the 
customs of vicarious procreation and lending a Avife 
to a ^est, Avo must take care not to identuy Arith 
chastity (castitas) in our sense of the word. Such 
abstinence, nevertheless, even in the limited sense 
of continentia, oflers a strong contrast to the 
moral practice of other ancient Eurcmean peoples 
— notably the Thracians, of whom Herod, (v. 6) 
■writes : rdf Si rapBivovs o6 <f>v\d<rffov<ri, AW’ iun 
Touri airral ^offKovrai ivSpicn filcryeffBai, rSs Si ywaixas 
IffxvpQs if>v\d(Tffov(ri. 

The social life of the ancient Germans thus 
exhibits a certain degree of sexual restraint, forced 
upon the women by the iron-handed rule of their 
masters, and fostered in the young men by the 
general belief that premature indulgence saps the 
qualities that tell in hunting and AA'ar. This 
temperance in sexual matters, as an element in the 
social life of various tribes, is specially noted also 
by the Church Father Salvian -. ‘ Gotorum gens 
erfida sed pudica est . , . Franci mendaces sed 
ospitales, Saxones crudelitate efferi sed castitate 
mirandi . . , remota est abillis[Wandalis] omnibus 
camis impuritas’ (cf. Miillenhoff, iv. 301). But, 
as has been said, we must guard against identify- 
ing such objective temperance (continentia) Avith 
the subjective conception of chastity (castitas), i.e. 
a purity of life issuing from an inAA-ard motive, 
moral or religious. It is obvious that Roman, 
pagan, and Christian authorities have fallen into 
this error. That chastity in the higher sense 
cannot be attributed to the ancient Germans is 
shoAvn not only by their customs of vicarious pro- 
creation and lending a Avife to a miest, but also by 
features in their social life like tlie AA’orship of the 
god Fricco, as described by Adam of Bremen ; 
(‘ Tertins est Fricco, pacem voluptatemqne iMgiens 
mortalibus, cuius etiam simulacra fingunt ingenti 
priapo; si nuptiae oelebrandae sunt, [sacnficia 
ofierunt] Fricconi ’), and by other traces of a regular 
mstem of phallns-worship among the nortnem 
Germanic tribes (Vigfusson, Gorp. Boet. Bor. 1883, 
ii. 381 f.). It is, moreover, a fact worthy of note 
that there is no pan-Teutonic term for ‘ chartity ’ ; 
on the contrarj', the idea is represented in the 
various ancient Teutonic dialects by different 
Avords, e.g. Goth, svnkns, A.-S. cleenlic, O.H.G. 
chUski, all of Avhich seem originally to have meant 
‘clean,’ i.e. free from the defilement of sexual 
intercourse (on these words, cf. S. Feist, Btym. 
Worterb. d. gotischen Svracke, Halle, 1909; and 
F. Kluge, op. cit.). It is quite possible that 
the development of the idea of ‘being clean’ 
to that of ‘being chaste’ may have proceeded 
upon the belief that spirits and gods are to be 
approached only by those who are free from sexual 
pollution, and may thus go back even to the heathen 
period, as Avas certainly the case Avith the Greeks 
and the Romans (cf. E. Fehrle, Bie kultische 
Keuschheit im Altertum, Nanmbnrg, 1908). In 
the case of the Germanic religion, however, there 
is no evidence to support the conjecture. On 
the other hand, the conception _ of chastity as 
a quality exalted by certain mdividuals, both men 
and Avomen, to the position of a principle of life 
weU-pleasing to the gods, appears at an early date 
among the peoples bordering upon the Germans 
to the south-east and the Avest, viz. the Thracians 
and the Celts — in regions, that is to say, otlmrwme 
noted for unchastity,' Of the Thracians, Strabo 
(p. 296) Avrites : ctva.i Si rivas ruv OptfKuv ol x“/>h 
yvyatxds oDs icrlcrras (cf._ Old Ch. Sla^ 

cistU, ‘ clean ’ ?) KoKtlaBai, iyiepwaBal re 5(4 rifige 

1 For the Tbraci»DB, see Herodotus, loc. eit.; tor 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainvllle, La famille eeltique (Pans. 1905)- 
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Kol fitTi, dSelas {^v ; while, with regard to the Celts, 
Pomponins Mela (iii. 48) says that upon the island 
of Sena in the Atlantic Ocean there lived nine 
priestesses who were pledged to lifelong chastity. 
The idea of chastity {castitas), however, probably 
first gained a more adequate recognition in the 
north of Europe, and among the Germans in 
particular, through the influence of Christianity — 
that Christianity which, basing itself upon the 
supposed Pauline doctrine that eveiy act of sexual 
intercourse, even in married life, is in essence a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, never flagged in the task 
or urging upon its converts — by sp^en and written 
word — the conception of chastity as an ethical 
principle, and the practice of chastity as a rule of 
life. This side of our subject is further dealt 
with at the end of the Balto-Slavic section of this 
article (p. 502’’). 

II. Balto-Slavic. — In dealing with the Baltic 
and Slavic peoples, we laok,_ unfortunately, the 
witness of a writer like Tacitus, whcse account 
of the state of sexual morality among the ancient 
Germans, if somewhat idealizing, yet presents us 
with a body of coherent data which we have no 
reason to call in question. With regard to the 
Balto-Slavic tribes, on the other hand, we have 
to fall back on an assortment of isolated references, 
difiering greatly in place and date of origin, and 
quite incapable of furnishing a complete picture of 
the sexual relations of these peoples, were it not 
that here and there — especially in the case of the 
Russians — they can he supplemented by features 
met with in the common life of to-day, and in 
many instances reflecting accurately the conditicns 
of ancient times. 

We begin by quoting from the Chronicle of 
Nestor (ed. Miklosich), cap. x., a description of 
ancient Slavic customs in general :* 

‘They bad their ouatoms and the law ol their lathers and 
their tradttlone ; each tribe had its own usages. The Foljans 
tthe Poles ol that period, living In the district around Kiev] had 
the quiet and gentle manners ol their lathers, were modest 
belore their daughters-in-law and their sisters, their mothers 
and parents, and showed great respect lor their mothers-in-law 
and hrothers-in-law. They had a marriage (braenp) 83 ’stem. 
The suitor did not go in person to his bride [to letch, t.e. steal 
her], but they led her to him in the evening, and in the morning 
brought away what bad been given lor her. But the Brevljans 
(‘ lorest-lolh ') lived in brutlsn lashlon ; they lived like wild 
beasts ; thev killed one another, ate unclean things, and had no 
marriages (brakS), but abducted (umykachu urodp) the young 
women.’ 

From this account we leam two tbin^ ; (1) that 
the ‘ field-folk’ or Poljans (Russ. ptile, ‘field’) prac- 
tised the regular form of marriage, i.e. marriage 
by purchase (Russ. brakS), while the ‘forest-folk’ 
or Drevljans (Russ. d6revo, ‘tree’) obtained their 
wives by capture; (2) that the ‘field-folk’ were 
quiet and gentle in their mode of life, the ‘ forest- 
folk’ savage and unchaste.* The striking dis- 
similarity between the two otouds in their sexual 
practices, thus emphasized oy the ancient chron- 
icler, will repeatedly come under notice in our 
further dealing with the Slavs.* 

In proceeding to deal with our subject in detail, 
we shall adopt the same order as was followed 
above in treating of the ancient Germans. 

I. The relations of men and women in married 
life. — Precisely as among the Germans, so among 
the peasant classes of Russia, public opinion 
allowed — and, in fact, still allows — the injured 
husband to wreak a fearful revenge upon the un- 
faithful wife, and even to put her to death. In 
the ^vritinga of Maxim Gorki there is a sketch 
dra-wn from lus own observation, entitled ‘ Vyvodh’ 


(‘leading forth’), which reads almost like a para- 
phrase of the statements quoted above (p. 499") 
from Tacitus and St. Boniface : * 

•In the village street,’ writes Gorki, ‘between the white 
cabins ol the peasants, a strange procession moves on amid 
wild uproar. A crowd ol people surges along — densely packed 
and slow ; it rolls like a huge wave ; and in Iront ol it staggers 
a pony — a grotesquely unkempt pony— with its head sullenh 
lowered. To the shalt ol the cart a little woman, quite naked, 
and hardly more than a child, is tied by the hands with a 
string. Her gait is singular and strange — sideways ; her head, 
with ito thick, dishevelied, dark-red hair, is directed upwards, 
and slightly bent back ; her eyes are wide open, and look to- 
wards some distant point with a dull and vacant stare, in which 
there is nothing human. . . . Her whole body is covered with 
blue and red weals, both round and long ; her left breast, 
rounded, virgin-like, is slit open, and blood is dripping Item it. 
. . . But upon the cart sits a stalwart peasant in a white shirt 
and a black lamb-skin cap, Irom beneath which hangs a tult of 
reddish hair, falling over Us brow. In one band he holds the 
reins, in the other the knout, with which he lashes in turn the 
back of the horse and the body ol the little woman, now so 
lacerated as to have lost the semblance ol humanity. . . . And 
behind the cart and the woman tied thereto rolls the crowd in 
masses— screaming, howling, wUstling, laughing, yelling. Jeer- 
ing. ... In this way do the men punish their wives for adultery ; 
that is a picture from real life — the law ol use and wont. I saw 
It mj-sell on the 16th ol July 1891, in the village ol Kandybovka, 
in the government of Kherson [Little Bussia].’ 

That BO dire a punishment — ^resulting, it may be, 
in death — is dictated, not by the husband’s indigna- 
tion over his wife’s violation of the law of chastity, 
but by his resentment at an injury done to his pro- 
prietary rights in a purchased, cnattel,* is shown 
by the fact that, as all the evidence proves, the 
custom of vicarious procreation — the temporary 
cession of the wife to another man ivith a view to 
ofispring — ^prevailed among the Baltic tribes as 
among the Teutons. 

Cl. Aeneas Silvius, Seript. rer. Pruit. iv. 237 : ‘ Matronae 
nobiles publice concubines habent permlttenribus viris, quos 
matrimonii adiutores (“auxiliaries of marriage ’’) vocant’ ; and 
again (ns quoted by J. Grimm, DniUehe ReehtsaUertHmer, 
L COS) : ‘ apud Lituanos more patrio nnptas, quae nobiles quidem 
essent, unos pluresve conenbinos pro viri facultatibus domi 
alere consnevisse, qul negligente marito onera matrimonii 
Bubeant’: cl. also Hartknoch, AUet tind news Fttuaen Oder 
preussisebe Bietorie, i. ii. (Frankfort and Leipzig, 16S4), 
p. 177. 

On the other hand, so far as the present writer 
is aware, no instance of the practice of lending a 
wife to a guest has as yet come to light on Balto- 
Slavic soil. 

In contrast to the rigorously guarded position of 
the married woman, there is evidence to show that 
here also, as in the Teutonic area, the married man 
was allowed perfect freedom in his sexual relations. 
"We have the strongest grounds for believing that 
polygamy was the original practice of the Baltic and 
Slavic tribes (refs, in Schrader, Beallex, p. 634 f., 
and Sprachvergl, u. TJrgtsch. ii.’ 342). A custom 
of peculiarly Oriental character, still very common 
in the districts to the east of the Carpathians, is 
{iiamochadcstvo{siiochd, ‘daughter-in-law’), i.e. the 
licentious relations of the paterfamilias with the 
young wives of his sons — a state of matters toler- 
ated m silence by his own elderly wife.* That this 
custom, which may easily be accounted for by the 
circumstance that the augmented family still lived 
together and that the father of the house had un- 
limited authority, is of very ancient standing, is 
shown by a reference in the work entitled Bt liw- 
sorum reltgione, ritibtis nuptiarum, funerum, 
victv, vestitu, etc., et de Tartarorum reltgione ac 
moribtis epistola ad D. Davidem (piytraenm recens 
scripta, Speier, 1582, p. 243 : ‘ Viri antem qni ex 
conjuge fato functa masculam subolem susoeper- 
unt, persaepe impuberifilio sponsam quaemnt, cum 
qua tamen illi dorminnt et liberos procreant,’ etc. ; 
uiough it should be noted that the reference applies 


1 Cl. Sohloror, RusHscLe AnnaUn, 1802-9, i. 12511. 
s ’The disrinction between marriage by purchase and marriage 
s fully discussed in the present writer’s SpraeLver- 
UrgetehichU, 1I.», 1906-7, p. S221I. 
lhamm, ’Der Verkehr d. Gesohlechtcr unter d. 
selnen gegensatiliehen Erscheinungen,’ Globtu, 

Ixmdl. no. 7. 


by capture I 
guiehuruj V. 

SCI. k. 1 
Slaven in 


1 Gorki’s narrative will be found, e.g., in E. Bohme’s liuesiiehe 
ZiUeratur (Saramlung GSschen), L 8S 1. 

* In relerence to marriage by purchase among the Baltic and 
Slavic peoples, see O. Schrader, Reallexikon p. 100, and 
Spraehvergl. ti. Crgeich., toe. oil. 

s The subject is fully discussed in Schrader, SpraeheergL «. 
Urgtteh, ii.S 369. 
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only to •widowers and the ■ndves of sons still under 
the age of puberty, being based, as it would seem, 
upon inaccurate information. 

In short, the present ivriter can discover no 
essential difference among the Baltic, the Slavic, 
and the Teutonic peoples ivith respect to their 
ideas of married life. In sexual matters the hus- 
band enjoys absolute liberty, while the •wife is re- 
strained from illicit relations ivith other men by 
her fear of a savage retribution that may involve 
death itself, although in certain circumstances — by 
order or with consent of her husband — she may 
surrender her person to another. 

2 . The relations of men and women before 
marriage. — This aspect of our subject, in contrast 
with the foregoing, presents unusual difficulties. 
Amongst the Balto-Slavic peoples there is no 
trace wliatever of any such reasoned objection to 
premature sexual inaulgence as prevailed among 
the Teutons. As a matter of fact, the contrary 
would almost seem to be true, if we may judge 
from a statement of the Arabic •writer Mas''udi (m 
■Wattenbach, Widulcind\ Leipzig, 1891, p. 145); 

‘ The women are chaste after marriage, hut when 
a young woman becomes enamoured of a man, 
she goes to him and gratifies her passion. When 
a man takes a maiden in marriage and finds that 
she is a virgin, he says to her, “Had there been 
anything good about you, some one would have 
taken a fancy to you, and you would have chosen 
a lover.” And he sends her away, and •will have 
no more to do with her.’ 

This recalls what Herodotus says about the 
Thracians, as quoted in the Teutonic section of 
this article ; and, if we compare the facts thus in- 
dicated with the low state of sexual morality said 
to prevail to-day in many parts of the Balto- 
Slavic region, e.g, Croatia-SIavonia, as reported by 
Ehamm (op, cit. p. 103 ff.), or certain governments 
of Bussia, where the Aollage baths and spinning- 
rooms are the scenes of almost incredible profligacy, 
we might infer that the people of this quarter of 
the globe have always been absolutely indifferent 
as to whether a young woman about to marry was 
a virgin or not. Such an inference, however, is 
excluded by observances which point unmis- 
takably to a higher appreciation of maidenly 
continence (cf., on this point, 0. Schrader, Die Jndo- 
germanen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 84 ff.). Nevertheless, 
even if we grant the presence of such a feature as 
maidenly continence in a section at least of the 
Sla^vic race, yet amid the conditions described, 
•with such practices as the public examination of | 
the bride’s chemise, and the performance of the i 
first coitus before witnesses (both customs are 
found also among the Germans], amid conditions, 
too, in which, as is reported of the Lithuanians, 
the young men, on the occasion of their marriage, 
offer sacrifices to the god Pizius (Lith. p\sti, ‘ coire ’ ; 
cf. also what is said above (p. 600*’) regarding the 
Fricco of the Northern Teutons), we can hardly 
speak of ' chastity ’ in our sense of the term (cast- 
itas). It would be altogether -wrong, indeed, to 
characterize such customs simply as obscene. They 
should be regarded rather as an expression of a 
certain naive sensuonsness — a simple - minded 
homage to the powers and organs of linman pro- 
creation. But lor chastity in the modem sense 
— that ethical reserve in word and action which 
shrouds the sexual aspect of life — Ave shall seek in 
vain amongst human beings at this staM of develop- 
ment, whether they be Teutons or Slavs. It was 
doubtless the Christian Church and its teachings 
which first introduced the modem conception of 
chastity to the Slavic, as to the Teutonic, race, 
and it is in accordance -with this vieAv that the 
ordinary Kussian terms for ‘ chaste’ and ‘ chastity,’ 
vii. celomidry, celomudrennostl (properly a-oxppo- 


ffivn), come from Church Slavic. The present -writer 
is inclined to doubt whether there is in Kussian a 
vernacular term for ‘ chastity ’ which would apply 
to males as well as females. The expression used 
for ‘defloAver’ is celku lomdti, i.e. ‘to break that 
AA’hich is intact.’ 

When Christianity found its way into the North- 
ern countries of Europe, its teachers sought to 
bring the entire sexual intercourse — in the married 
and the unmarried alike — into line Avith the ideal 
of absolute chastity ascribed to the Apostle Paul. 
An indication of the extent to which such en- 
deavours were pressed may be found in certain 
Anglo-Saxon ordinances, one of Avhich runs 
thus : ‘The layman who would enjoy the grace of 
God must not come near his wife lor sexual inter- 
course on the nights of Sunday, or of feastdays, or 
of Wednesday, or of Friday, or during the spring 
fast, or in any period Avhatever when fasting is 
enioined,’* 

The same thing is found in Bussia, and the 
thoroughness Avith which the teachings of the 
Church had become incorporated with the mind of 
the people finds expression in a little incident nar- 
rated by Gleb Uspensky in his Vlastf Zendi (‘ The 
Might of the Soil ’), Moscoav, 1882 [a work of great 
value for the history of cmlization]. 

The Avife of the parish priest has given birth to 
a chUd on the Feast of the Epiphany, and the 
women of the village find by calculation that 
intercourse must have taken place on Maundy 
Thursday during the Lenten fast. Whereupon a 
rastic utters his thoughts about the priest in this 
fashion; ‘Aye, in his Avords he is a real apostle, 
but in his conduct a mangy dog. Even a drunken 
peasant would never let himself act so.’ And 
Avhen he goes to greet the new-bom cbDd, he 
cannot keep back the gibe; ‘Well, Otce (“father"; 
Eccl. Slav.), have you and your wife (matuSka) 
not made some mistake in the calendar T ’ 

To the influence of the Church may likoAvise be 
traced the observance of the ‘Three Nighte of 
Tobias,’ i.t. a period of three days after marriage, 
during Avhich the young pair abstain from inter- 
course. This custom obtains in Germany, especi- 
ally in Swabia ; there is no evidence to prove that 
it ever existed in Bussia, or among the Slavs gener- 
ally, and Ave may connect its absence there Avith 
the fact that the passage of Tobit which suggested 
it is not found in the Greek text, and as given in 
the Vulgate (‘Tu autem, cum acceperis earn, in- 
gressus cubiculnm, per tres dies continens esto ab 
ea, et nUiil aliud nisi orationibus vacabis cum ea’ 
[6*®]) is manifestly an interpolation.® We must 
nevertheless take note of the fact that the observ- 
ance of periods of abstinence was a wide-spread 
custom among Aryan and non-Aryan peoples alike, 
and Avas perhaps based upon the superstitions and 
magical ideas of a remote age.* 

The sexual morality of both the Teutons and the 
Slavs is a subject upon Avhich much obscurity still 
remains. As regards the Teutons, for instance, 
how shall we explain the fact that,_ when the 
Christian Church reached them, it did not find 
everyAvhere a state of things similar to that 
recorded by Csesar and Tacitus ? Was the change 
a result of Koman influence 7 Or did it arise from 
the circumstance that, when the struggles arising 
from the migration of tribes had ended, the chief 
motive for the sexual temperance of the young men. 
Adz. the need of the qualities useful in Avar and 

iCf. F. Roeder, ‘Die Familie bei den AngelBachien,' In 
Ii. Worsbach, Studien zur tngl. Phil. iv. [1899] ISi 
®Of. O. Fritzsohe, Exeg Handb. z. d. Apokr. det A.l. 
(Leipzig, 1853) il. 90 f. . , „ , .r, « 

* Cf. L. V. Schroder, Die Boehzeitsbrduehe der Esten (Berlin, 
1888), p. 192ff. ; E. Hermann, ‘Beitrage z. d. indogerm. Hoch- 
zeitegenraucben,' Indogerm, Porgeh. xviL [1904] SS3B, ; F von 
Beitzenstein, * KeuscbbeitonSchte,* EE xli, [1909] 656. 
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hunting, was taken away ? And why is that high 
appreciation of virginity which we must ascribe 
to the ancient Germans not to be found as a rule 
among the rural population of Germany to-day, 
which is marked, according to trustworthy autho- 
rities, by frequent surrender of maidenly honour 
before marriage, reminding us rather of the 
Thracians spoken of by Herodotus than of the 
Germani of Ccesar and Tacitus. Among the Slavs, 
again, how are we to explain that contrast in 
sexual morality already noted by Nestor ; or that 
sexual modesty {stydlivostl) which is found side by 
side with the frankest sensuality, more particularly 
among the Southern Slavs.' A competent history 
of the sexual morality of Northern Europe would 
have to deal with all these questions, hut, im- 
portant as the subject is, no such work is as yet 
available, and the present article offers no more 
than fragmentary contributions to the under- 
taking. 

Lttxsaturs.— The Uterature baa been given in the course ot 
the article. O. SCHRADER. 

CHEMOSH.— See Moabites. 

CHEROKEES. — ^An important subdivision of 
the Iroquoian branch of the Amerinds of N. America, 
formerly dwelling in the mountainous country 
formed by the southern portion of the Alleghany 
range, but now resident partly upon their reserva- 
tion in Indian Territory, and partW on the Qualla 
reservation in Western North Carolina. They 
number about 28,000, including manj' individual 
incorporated from other tribes. Their name is a 
corruption of Tsdlagi, a term derived from the 
Choctaw, signifying ‘cave-people,’ in allusion to 
the character of the country from which they 
originally came; but they frequently describe 
themselves as Ani-ydfiwiya, ‘ Real People.’ They 
consist of seven clans— Wolf, Deer, Bird, Paint, 
Ani-Sah4ni, Ani-Ga-tagewi, and Ani-Gi-lahi (the 
names of the last three cannot be translated 
with any deOTee of certainty). They possess 
an alphabet of their own, which they use tor the 
composition of sacred formulae. 

1. Type of religion. — The Cherokee reli^on is 
a polytheistic form of zoolatry, or animal-worship, 
which may possibly have had a totemic origin. 
No great central figure, no creative cause, is evident 
in this system. To the Cherokee the Land of 
Spirits is merely a shado-^vy extension of the world 
in which he awells. He recognizes neither a 
Paradise nor a place of punishment, neither a 
Supreme Being nor a Spirit of Evil. ‘ The 
Cherokees,’ remarks Whipple, ‘know nothing of 
the Evil One and his domains, exc^t what they 
have learned from white men’ (U^ort on the 
Indian Tribes, p. 35 [Pacific Railroad Documents]). 
The tribal gods are neither good nor evil, and live 
in GalUriati, or the Upper World above the sky. 

2. Sources of religious histoiy. — ^The religious 
formulce of the Cherokees have been for the most 
part preserved in writing by the shamans, or priests, 
of the tribe. They are written in the characters 
invented by Sequoyah in 1821, and have been 
collected with mucii pains and industry by the 
officials of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
They consist for the most part of medico-religious 
formulm and charms to be used in all departments 
of daily life, and are invaluable in view of the light 
they cast upon native rite and semi-religious 
practice. With the Cherokees, as with the ancient 
Egyptians, religion enters into every act of 
existence. Notu-ithstanding that missionary 
endeavour among the Cherokees has been strenuous 
in character, and that the Gospels have been 

1 Cf. K. Rhamm, ‘ Die ceachlechtUohen Tabuverbote unter U. 
Sfidslaven,’ loc. cit. p. 180 £t. 


printed in their own language and alphabet, the 
native religion still retains an exceptionally 
strong hold upon the people. 

3_. Decentralization of religious power. — ^In the 
majority of N. American Indian tribes the occult 
knowledge which was the property of the shamans 
was usually relegated to the keeping of various 
secret societies, which in their methods of initia- 
tion and general practice strongly resembled 
the popular conception of modem freemasonry. 
That such was the custom with the Clierokees 
there is no reason to doubt. But their early 
adoption, in the third decade of last century, of a 
civilized form of government put an end to any 
such socio-religious organizations, and at the 
present day the representatives of the native 
priesthood work quite independently of one an- 
other, sometimes even specializing in the cure of 
certain diseases. 

MftcGowan states {American Historical Magazine, x. 189) 
that from the most remote times the Cherohees have had one 
family set apart for the priestly office. This was, when first 
known to the whites, that of the Nicotani ; bnt its members 
became so insolent and abased their sacred office so fla^antly 
that with savaffe justice thej" were massacred to a niati. The 
statement that another family was appointed in their stead, 
who to this day officiate in all religious rites (Brinton, Mgths of 
the Hew Worlds, 1890, p. 822), appears to have no foundation 
In fact, as no such shamanistlo ca^ is mentioned by Mooney 
in his admirable work (see Lit. at end) on the sacred formula 
of the Oherokees. 

4. Gods. — The gods of the Cherokees may be 
divided into four classes: (1) animal gods, (2) 
elemental gods, (3) inanimate gods, and (4) anthro- 
pomombic gods. 

(1) The animal gods are, no doubt, the remnants 
of a totemic system, and are regarded as the 
great original types of the classes they represent. 
Among the most important of these are the 
vldena, a mythical homed serpent of rigantic size, 
the rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabhit, squirrel, 
and dog. There are also smaller bird- and insect- 
deities, of which the spider is one of the more 
important. 

The spider Is frequently adjured in the sacred formnls used 
for the purpose of destroyinc life, as it is supposed that he 
entangles the soul of his victim in the meshes of bis web, or 
tears It from the body of the devoted being, ns he might from 
that of a fiy, dragging it away to the Land of Darkness. 

Regarding the rattlesnake, the Oherokees relate that a 'prince 
ot the species once dwelt among the valleys of their original 
mountain home. Obedient subjects guarded his domains, and 
he was crowned with a gem of marvellous magical properties. 
This precious stone was the envy of many warriors and shamans, 
but those who attempted its capture were destroyed by the 
poisoned fangs of its defenders. At lost one adventurous 
warrior, more Ingenious than the rest, hit upon the idea of 
donning a suit of leather, and by means of this device walked 
unharmed through the files of serpent-warders and tore the 
Jewel from the head of the serpent-king. The people of his 
nation preserved it with jealous care, and related its origin to 
Captain Timberiake about the middle of the 18th century.! 

■fhe Creeks. Hurons, end Algonquians have a similar myth 
regarding a homed or crowned serpent, in which it is not 
difficult to detect the thunderbolt or the lightning, the bom of 
the heavenly serpent, for there is a serpent (water) in the 
heavens as well as a water-serpent on earth. The Iroquois, of 
whom the Cherokees are a branch, believed in a great homed 
serpent rising out of a lake and prering upon the people until 
a hero-god destroj’ed it with a thunaerbolt (Morgan, League of 
the Iroquois, Rochester, K.Y., 1864, p. 169). These are, indeed, 
all allegories, representing the atmospheric changes which 

accompany the ' -■.■■■■ the ripening harvests. 

As the emblem < ' ■ - ■ ■ er showers, the serpent 

of lightning was ■ „ • • 

The rabbit-god also appears frequently in the Cherokee folk- 
tales, and must be granted another than a totemic origin. In 
these fables it appears as Manlto Wabos, actually overcomes a 
derai-god, and blows him to fragments, the pieces becoming 
the bits of flint or chert which were formed in the mountainous 
Cherokee country. In the traditions of the Algonquians and 
Iroquois the great hare or rabbit, Manibozho or Michabo, con- 
stantly re-appears. He is half-wizard, half-simpleton, in the 
modernized versions ot these tribes; but as the patron and 
founder of the Algonquian ntfda-worahip he is a very 
different character, being regarded as the creator of au 
things, the inventor of picture-writing, the fattier and 
guardian of the nation, and the mler of the winds. He U 
also a mighty hunter and culture-hero. In the autumn he 


1 Henry Timberiake, Memoirs, p. 48. 
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only to widowers and the wives of sons still under 
the a"e of puberty, being_ based, as it would seem, 
upon inaccurate infonnaSon. 

In short, the present writer can discover no 
essential difference among the Baltic, the Slavic, 
and the Teutonic peoples ivith respect to their 
ideas of married life. In sexual matters the hus- 
band enjoys absolute liberty, while the wife is re- 
strained from illicit relations wth other men by 
her fear of a savage retribution that may involve 
death itself, although in certain circumstances — by 
order or with consent of her husband — she may 
surrender her person to another. 

2 . The relations of men and women before 
marriage. — This aspect of our subject, in contrast 
with the foregoing, presents unusual difficulties. 
Amongst the Balto-Slavic peoples there is no 
trace whatever of any such reasoned objection to 
premature sexual inaulgence as prevailed among 
the Teutons. As a matter of fact, the contrary 
would almost seem to be true, if we may judge 
from a statement of the Arable writer Mas'udI {in 
Wattenbach, Widukind^, Leipzig, 1891, p. 145) : 
‘ The women are chaste after marriage, but when 
a young woman becomes enamoured of a man, 
she goes to him and gratifies her passion. When 
a man takes a maiden in marriage and finds that 
she is a virgin, he says to her, “Had there ^en 
anything good about you, some one would have 
taken a fancy to you, and you would have chosen 
a lover.” And he sends her away, and will have 
no more to do with her.’ 

This recalls what Herodotus says about the 
Thracians, as quoted in the Teutonic section of 
this article ; and, if we compare the facts thus in- 
dicated with the low state of sexual morality said 
to prevail to-day in many parts of the Balto- 
Slavic region, e.g. Croatia-Slavonia, as reported by 
Rhamm {op. cit. p. 103 ff.), or certain governments 
of Russia, where the village baths and spinning- 
rooms are the scenes of almost incredible profiigacy, 
we might infer that the people of this quarter of 
the globe have always been absolutely indifferent 
as to whether a young woman about to many was 
a virgin or not. Such an inference, however, is 
excluded by observances which point unmis- 
takably to a higher appreciation of maidenly 
continence (cf., on this pomt, O. Schrader, Die Indo- 
germanen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 84 ff.). Nevertheless, 
even if we grant the presence of such a feature as 
maidenly continence in a section at least of the 
Slavic race, yet amid the conditions described, 
with such practices as the public examination of 
the bride’s chemise, and the performance of the 
first coitus before witnesses (both customs are 
found also among the Germans), amid conditions, 
too, in which, as is reported of the Lithuanians, 
the young men, on the occasion of their marriage, 
offer sacrifices to the god Pizius (Lith. plsti, ‘ coire ’ ; 
cf. also what is said above (p. 600*’) regarding the 
Fricco of the Northern Teutons), we can hardly 
speak of ‘ chastity ’ in our sense of the term {cast- 
itas). It w’Ottld be altogether wrong, indeed, to 
characterize such customs simply as obscene. They 
should be regarded rather as an expression of a 
certain naive sensuousness — a simple - minded 
homage to the powers and organs of numan pro- 
creation. But for chastity in the modem sense 
— that ethical reserve in word and action which 
shrouds the sexual aspect of life — we shall seek in 
vain amongst human beings at this stage of develop- 
ment, whether they he Teutons or Slavs. It was 
doubtless the Christian Church and its teachings 
which first introduced the modem conception of 
chastity to the Slavic, as to the Teutonic, race, 
and it is in accordance with this view that the 
ordinary Russian terms for ‘ chaste ’ and ‘ chastity,’ 
viz. celomtidrg, celomiidrennosU (properly g-u<ppo- 


ffivv), come from Church Slavic. The present writer 
is inclined to doubt whether there is in Russian a 
vernacular term for ‘ chastity ’ which would apply 
to males as well as females. The expression used 
for ‘deflower’ is celku lomdM, i.e, ‘to break that 
which is intact.’ 

When Christianity found its way into the North- 
ern countries of Europe, its teachers sought to 
bring the entire sexual intercourse — in the married 
and the unmarried alike — into line with the ideal 
of absolute chastity ascribed to the Apostle Paul. 
An indication of the extent to which such en- 
deavours were pressed may be found in certain 
Anglo-Saxon ordinances, one of which runs 
thus ; ‘The layman who would enjoy the grace of 
God must not come near his wife for sexual inter- 
course on the nights of Sunday, or of feastdays, or 
of Wednesday, or of Friday, or during the spring 
fast, or in any period whatever when fasting is 
enjoined. 

The same thing is found in Russia, and the 
thoroughness with which the teachings of the 
Church had become incorporated with the mind of 
the people finds expression in a little incident nar- 
rated by Gleb Uspensky in his Vlastl Zemli (‘ The 
Might of the SoiP), Moscow, 1882 [a work of great 
value for the history of civilization]. 

The wfe of the parish priest has given birth to 
a child on the Feast of the Epiphany, and the 
women of the village find by calculation that 
intercourse must have taken place on Maundy 
Thursday during the Lenten fast. Whereupon & 
rustic utters his thoughts about the priest in this 
fashion: ‘Aye, in his words he is a real apostle, 
but in his conduct a mangy dog. Even a drunken 
peasant would never let himself act so.’ And 
when he goes to greet the new-bom child, he 
cannot keep back the gibe: ‘ Well, Otoe (“father”; 
Eccl. Slav.), have you and your wife {matuSka) 
not made some misteke in the calendar?’ 

To the influence of the Church may likewise be 
traced the observance of the ‘Three Nighto of 
Tobias,’ i.e. a period of three days after marriage, 
during which the young pair abstain from inter- 
course. This custom obtains in Germany, especi- 
ally in Swabia ; there is no evidence to prove that 
it ever existed in Russia, or among the Slavs gener- 
ally, and we may connect its absence there with 
the fact that the passage of Tobit which suggested 
it is not found in the Greek text, and m given in 
the Vulgate (‘ Tn autem, cum acceperis earn, in- 
gressuB cubiculum, per tres dies continens esto ah 
ea, et nihil aliud nisi oration! bus vacabis cum ea 
[6*®]) is manifestly an interpolation.® We must 
nevertheless take note of the fact that the observ- 
ance of periods of abstinence was a wide-spread 
custom among Aryan and non-Aryan peoples alike, 
and was perhaps based upon the superstitions and 
magical ideas of a remote age.* 

The sexual morality of both the Teutons and the 
Slavs is a subject upon which much obscurity still 
remains. As regards the Teutons, for instanM, 
how shall we explain the fact tliat,_ when the 
Christian Church reached them, it did not 
everywhere a state of things similar to that 
recorded ly Caesar and Tacitus ? Was the chMge 
a result of Roman influence 7 Or did it arise from 
the circumstance that, when the struggles arimpg 
from the migration of tribes had ended, the chief 
motive for the sexual temperance of the young men, 
viz. the need of the qualities useful in war and 

1 Cf. F. Boeder, • Die Famllle bel den AnBelMChien,’ in 
t. Jlorsbach, Studien zur engl. Phil. Iv. [1899] IS'L 

SOI. O. Fritzsche, Exeg Bandb. t. d. Apokr. det A.l. 

L-^^SchrMer, Die BothzeitibrSwht der Etlen 
1888), p.l92ff.; E. Hermann, * Beltrage z. i jndozcnn. 
reitsgebrauchen,' Indogerm. Portch.ml 
BeitzeosteiDi * KeuBchhcitenacht^,* ZJB xli. 11909] 666. 
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hunting, was taken away ? And why is that high 
appreciation of virginity which we must ascribe 
to the ancient Germans not to he found as a rule 
among the rural population of Germany to-day, 
which is marked, according to trustworthy autho- 
rities, by frequent surrender of maidenly honour 
before marriage, reminding us rather of the 
Thracians spoken of by Herodotus than of the 
Germani of Cffisar and Tacitus. Among the Slavs, 
again, how are we to explain that contrast in 
sexual morality already noted by Nestor ; or that 
sexual modesty {stydlivosti) which is found side by 
side with the frankest sensuality, more particularly 
among the Southern Slavs.* A competent history 
of the sexual morality of Northern Europe would 
have to deal with all these questions, out, im- 
portant as the subject is, no such work is as yet 
available, and the present article offers no more 
than fragmentary contributions to the under- 
taking. 

Litxraturs.— The literature has been given in the course of 
the article. 0. SCHRADER. 

CHEMOSH.— See Moabites. 

CHEROKEES. — An important subdivision of 
the Iroquoian branch of the Amerinds of N. America, 
formerly dwelling in the mountainous country 
formed by the southern portion of the Alleghany 
range, hut now resident partly upon their reserva- 
tion in Indian Territory, and partly on the Qualla 
reservation in Western North Carolina. They 
number about 28,000, including manj; individuals 
incorporated from other tribes. Their name is a 
corruption of Tsdlagi, a term derived from the 
Choctaw, signifying ‘cave-people,’ in allusion to 
the character of the country from which they 
originally came; but they frequently describe 
themselves as Ani-y&nvnya, 'Real People.’ They 
consist of seven clans — ^Wolf, Deer, Bird, Paint, 
Ani-Sahftni, Ani-6a-tftgewi, and Ani-Gi-lahi (the 
names of the last three cannot be translated 
with any degree of certainty). They possess 
an alphabet or their own, which they use tor the 
composition of sacred formulas. 

1. Type of religion. — ^The Cherokee religion is 
a polytheistic form of zoolatry, or animal-worship, 
which may possibly have had a totemic origin. 
No great central figure, no creative cause, is evident 
in this system. To the Cherokee the Land of 
Spirits is merely a shadowy extension of the world 
in which he dwells. He recognizes neither a 
Paradise nor a place of punishment, neither a 
Supreme Being nor a Spirit of Evil. ‘ The 
Cherokees,’ remarks Whipple, ‘know nothing of 
the Evil One and his domains, except what they 
have learned from white men’ (jBenorf on the 
Indian Tribes, p. 36 [Pacific BaUroad Documents]). 
The tribal gods are neither good nor evil, and live 
in Gal'A”lati, or the Upper World above the sky. 

2. Sources of religious history. — The religious 
formulas of the Cherokees have been for the most 
part preserved in -mi ting by the shamans, or priests, 
of the tribe. They are written in the characters 
invented by Sequoyah in 1821, and have been 
collected wth much pains and industry by the 
officials of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
They consist for the most part of medico-religious 
formulm and charms to be used in all departments 
of daily life, and are invaluable in view of the light 
they cast upon native rite and semi-religious 
practice. With the Cherokees, as with the ancient 
Egyptians, religion enters into every act of 
existence. Notwithstanding that missionary 
endeavour among the Cherokees has been strenuous 
in character, and that the Gospels have been 

1 Cf. K, nh&mm, * Die geachlechtUchen Tabuverbote ui\tcr d. 
Bodalaven,* loc. cii, p. 18011. 


printed in their own language and alphabet, the 
native religion still . retains an exceptionally 
strong hold upon the people. 

3_. Decentralization of religious power. — In the 
majority of N. American Indian tribes the occult 
knowledge which was the property of the shamans 
was usually relegated to the keeping of various 
secret societies, which in their methods of initia- 
tion and general practice strongly resembled 
the popular conception of modem Freemasonry. 
That such was the custom with the Cherokees 
there is no reason to doubt. But their early 
adoption, in the third decade of last century, of a 
civilized form of government put an end to any 
such socio-religious organizations, and at the 
present day the representatives of the native 
priesthood work quite independently of one an- 
other, sometimes even specializing in the cure of 
certain diseases. 

MacGowan states (American SUiorical Magazine, x. 189) 
that from the most remote times the Cherokees have had one 
family set apart for the priestly ofBce. This was, when first 
known to the whites, that of the Nicotani ; hut its members 
became so insolent and ahnsed their sacred ofiice so fla^rantiy 
that with savage justice they were massacred to a man. The 
statement that another famliy was appointed in their stead, 
who to this day otilciate in ail religious rites (Brinton, My the of 
the New ITorfdS, Iggo, p. 322 ), appears to have no foundation 
in fact, as no such shamanistio caste is mentioned by Mooney 
in his admirable work (see Lit. at end) on the sacred formula 
of the Cherokees. 

4. Gods. — ^The gods of the Cherokees may be 
divided into four classes: (1) animal gods, (2) 
elemental gods, (3) inanimate gods, and (4) anthro- 
pomorohic gods. 

(1) The animal gods are, no doubt, the remnants 
of a totemic system, and are regarded as the 
great original types of the classes tliey represent. 
Among the most important of these are the 
uktena, a mythical homed serpent of mgantic size, 
the rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabbit, squirrel, 
and dog. There are also smaller bird- and insect- 
deities, of which the spider is one of the more 
important. 

The spider Is frequently adjured in the sacred formula) need 
for the purpose of destroying life, as it is supposed that be 
entangles the soul of his victim in the meshes of his web, or 
tears it from the body of the devoted being, as he might from 
that of a fiy, dragging it away to the Land of Darkness. 

Regarding the rattlesnake, the Cherokees relate that a * prince 
of the species once dwelt among the valleys of their original 
mountain home. Obedient subjects guarded his domains, and 
he was crowned with a gem of marvellous magical properties. 
This precious stone was the envy of many warriors and shamans, 
but those who attempted its capture were destroyed by the 
poisoned fangs of its defenders. At lost one adventurous 
warrior, more ingenious than the rest, hit upon the idea of 
donning a suit of leather, and by means of this device walked 
unharmed through the files of serpent-warders and tore the 
Jewel from the head of the serpent-king. The people of his 
nation preserved it with jeaious care, and related its origin to 
Captain Timberlake about the middle of the 18th century.' 

The Creeks, Hurons, and Algonquians have a similar myth 
regarding a homed or crowned serpent, in which it is not 
diSioult to detect the thunderbolt or the lightning, the horn of 
the heavenly serpent, for there is a serpent (water) in the 
heavens as well as a water-serpent on earth. The Iroquois, of 
whom the Cherokees ore a branch, believed in a great homed 
serpent rising out of a lake and preiing upon the people until 
a hero-god destroyed it with a thunderbolt (Morgan, League of 
the Jroguois, Rochester, N.Y., 1864, p. 159). These are, indeed, 
all allegories, representing the atmospheric changes which 
accompany the advancing seasons and the ripening harvests. 
As the emblem of the fertilizing summer showers, Uie serpent 
of lightning was the god of fmitfulness. 

The rabbit-god also appears frequently In the Cherokee folk- 
tales, and must be granted another than a totemic origin. In 
these fables it appears as Manito Wabos, actually overcomes a 
derai-god, and blows him to fragments, the pieces becoming 
the bits of fiint or chert which were formed in the mountainoiu 
Cherokee country. In the traditions of the Algonquians and 
Iroquois the great hare or rabbit, Manibozho or Mimabo, con- 
stantly re-appears. He is half-rtirard, half-simpleton, in the 
modernized versions of these tribes; but as the patron and 
founder of the Algonquian nteda-worship he is a very 
different character, being regarded as tbe creator of aU 
things, the inventor of picture-writing, the father and 
guardian of the nation, and the raier of the winds. He is 
also a mighty hunter and culture-hero. In the autumn he 

1 Henry Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 48. 
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»eek8 his winter sleep. He resides in the east, and in the 
Jonnulaa of the meda craft, when the winds are invoked to 
the medicine-lodge, the east is summoned in his name. 
In ail this can be espied more than the myth of a mere 
rabbit-god. The east is prominent in primitive mythology as 
the source of the morning. The examination of the Algonquian 
root wab, the groundwork of the name Wabos, proves that, 
although it has the meaning of ‘rabbit,’ it also implies ‘white,’ 
and that from it is derived the word for the east, the dawn, the 
light. Wabos, then, is no mere rabbit-god, but the god of 
ll^ht, of dawn, the dispeller of the darkness, as is the Algonquian 
Michabo. The Iroquois have many Algonquian relationwips, 
and this myth would appear to be one of them. 

(2) Elemental gods . — The principal elemental 
deities are fire, water, and the sun, all of which 
possess symbolical appellations. The sun is called 
Une'lanuhi, ' the Apportioner,’ and is worshipped 
chiefly by the ‘ball-players,’ or actors in a rite 
which will ho described later. Hunters worship 
fire. Water is designated the ‘ Long Person,’ and 
no ceremony of any description is complete without 
a prayer being first addressed to this deity. Wind, 
storms, clouds, and frost are also frequently in- 
voked. The separate worship of the sun and of 
fire is remarkable, as among the majority of 
American races what appears on the surface to 
be sun-worship is usually found, upon closer ex- 
amination, to be attributable to tne worship of 
fire. That this cannot be the case with the 
Cherokees is plain, as they differentiate between 
the two, and this discrimination rather sharply 
separates their worship from the religions practice 
of most other N. American tribes. 

J 3) Inanimate gods . — In these we find undonbt- 
y a close analog to fetishistic practice. The 
principal of these inanimate deities is the Stone, 
a pebble suspended by a string, prayed to by 
the shamans in the hope of finding lost articles. 
The Flint is also invoked when the shaman is 
about to scarify the patient ivith a flint arrow- 
head before rubbing on the medicine. The Flint 
Is an object of especial veneration in nearly all 
American mythologies. Tohil, the god who gave 
the Kicbe of Guatemala fire by shaking his sandals, 
is represented by a flint-stone, and they also pos- 
sessed a myth which recounted how in the be- 
^nning of tnings such a stone fell from heaven to 
earth and broke into 1600 pieces, from each of 
which sprang a god. These myths describe how 
the wormip of flints and stones arose. They were 
emblems or the thunderbolts, the cause of fecund- 
ating rains. 

Plant-gods are not prominent in the Cherokee 
pantheon, the principal one appearing to be the 
ginseng (Aralia guinguefoUa, Gr.), the so-called 
‘man-root,’ also held in high estimation by the 
Ojibwas as of Divine origin (see W. J. Hoffman, 
‘The Mideiviwin of the Ojibwa,’ 7 BBEW, 1891, 
p. 241). In the formulae of the Cherokee shamans 
it is addressed as the ‘ Great Man,’ or the ‘ Little 
Man,’ although its correct designation in the 
Cherokee language signifies ‘ mountain-climber.’ 

(4) Anthropomorv hic gods . — The Cherokees pos- 
sess quite a number of anthropomorphic deities 
of more or less importance. Of these, Asgaya 
Gigagei (Red Man) is perhaps the most frequently 
invoked. He appears to be connected in some 
manner with the thunder, and would seem to be 
androgynous, as in one of the formulae for rheu- 
matism he is addressed both as ‘ Eed Man ’ and as 
‘ Eed Woman,’ his sex name to be applied to him 
as the sex of the patient varies ; that is, if the 
patient be a male, he must be addressed as ‘ Eed 
Woman,’ whereas, if the sufierer be a woman, it 
is necessary, to ensure a successful operation, to 
address him as ‘Eed Man.’ The facts that he is 
described as being of a red colour, and that the 
Cherokees were onginally a mountain people, seem 
to point to the condusion that he was a_ thunder- 
god. Other thunder-gods of the American race. 


the Con of the Peruvians for example, are de- 
cribed as red in colour, and as dwelling in clouds 
upon the mountain tops — their hue, of course, 
denoting the lightning. The Chac, or rain (cloud) 
gods of the Mayas were called ‘the Eed Ones,’ 
owing to their emanating from the clouds. A 
portion of the feather-shield of Tlaloc, the Mexican 
god of rain, was also of a red colour. In the 
Cherokee colour-symbolism red is the colour of the 
east, whence comes the sun. 

Two other thunder-deities are also frequently 
mentioned in the sacred formnlse. These are the 
‘Little Men,’ or ‘Thunder Boys,’ whom we shall 
find occasionally invoked when we treat of the 
formulffi themselves. The Peruvians believed the 
thunderbolts to be the children of Apocatequil, a 
thunder-god ; and in Peru twins were always re- 
garded as sacred to the lightning, since they were 
emblematic of the thunder and lightning twins, 
Apocatequil and Piguerao. In these ‘Thunder 
Boys,’ then, we have probably an analogous 
mythical pair. 

A hunter-god of giant proportions is Tsui 'KalU, 
or ‘Slanting Eyes,’ who lives in a great mountain 
of the Blue Ridge range in N.W. Virginia, and 
whose private property includes all the game in 
the district. In this slant-eyed deity we may 
perhaps descry a deer-god. Such a god was wor- 
shipped by the Nicaraguans, who ofiered to it 
clotted blood in a napkin. 

Many prayers, songs, and excuses are made by 
the savage hunter to the very animals he intends to 
kUl. But the Cherokee is nothing if not consistent 
in the choice of the gods he selects to invoke on 
special occasions. Thus, if illness is believed to 
be caused by a fish, the heron, fish-hawk, or some 
bird which fives upon fish is implored to seize the 
evil-doer and devour it, so that relief may come 
to the sufibrer. Should small birds torment the 
vitals of the patient or otherwise affect his imagina- 
tion, the sparrow-hawk is invoked to scatter them ; 
and, when the rabbit is adjudged the author of 
evil, the rabbit-hawk is requested to slay him. 
Should even a small portion of the disease remain, 
the services of the whirlwind are requisitioned by 
the officiating shaman, who begs it to carry the 
remnant to the hUls, and there scatter it, so that 
it shall never reappear. The warrior prays to the 
Eed War-club ere setting out on the war-path, 
and he who expects to court danger in any ex- 
pedition prays to the cloud to envelop him_ and 
screen him from his enemies. The worship of 
the Cherokees is therefore a pantheism, but it 
is a pantheism in which the animal-gods are 
paramount. 

5 . Spirits and other mythological conceptions. 
— Numerous spirits, ghosts, and minor gods of all 
descriptions swell the Cherokee pantheon. Such are 
Detsata, a Puck-like spirit, and the ‘Little People, 
analogous to the fairies of Europe. The animal 
gods or spirits who dwell above are the great 
prototypes of which the earthly brutes are but 
the microcosms. They dwell at the_ four cardinal 
points, each of whicn has a special name and 
colour, which applies to everything in the same 
connexion. Thus the east is the Sun Land, the 
north the Cold Land, the west the Darkening 
Land, and the south the Mountain Wahala, and 
their respective colours are red, blue, black, and 
white. 'The white and red spirits are usually re- 
garded, when combined, as those from whom 
emanate the blessings of peace and health ; the 
red alone are invoked for success in any venture ; 
the blue, to frustrate inimical persons or bring 
trouble tmon them ; and the black, ^ to slay an 
enemy. The most potent are the white and red, 
and the final success of any undertaking is supposed 
to rest with them. 
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For example, In the formula used in the cure of rheumatism, 
the shaman invokes the Bed Dog in the Sun Land, addressing 
him as Adawehi (one possessed of supernatural power), to 
whom nothing is impossible, ‘whose prey never escapes.’ The 
Bed Dog, In response, is supposed to cany away a portion of 
the disease, and the Blue Dog of the Cold I^nd is next invoked. 
When he, too, has removed a part, the Black and 'TOite 
Dogs are subsequently implored to do likewise. Hnally, the 
White Terrapin is requested to bear off the remainder of the 
disease, after which the shaman declares that a cure has been 
effected, 

6. The shamans, or priests. — The shamans, or 
priests, as has been said, belong to no central 
organization, as in tbe majority of North American 
tribes, but practise singly. They are extremely 
jealous of the ability of white physicians, and 
resent their presence among the various Cherokee 
tribes, asserting to the people that white man’s 
medicine is harmful to Indians. The belief of the 
Cherokees and their ritual are in that stage of 
religious evolution knoM-n as orenda, or magic in 
which the medico-religious practice of the shamans 
takes the place of actual ritual. The chief neces- 
sity for religion, in fact, is found in the existence 
of disease, and the principal oflBce of religion is 
its eradication. Disease and death the Cherokees 
believe to be unnatimal, and due to the evil influ- 
ence of animal spirits, ghosts, and witches. The 
shaman’s office is therefore the invocation of the 
benign influence to avert or to remove disease or 
misfortune, or to bring down evil upon the heads of 
any persons whom those who employ them desire 
to harm. 

Tlie pay they receive for their offices is called 
ugista'ti, probably derived from tsigiu, ‘I take,’ 
or ‘ I eat.’ Formerly this took the form of a deer- 
skin or a pair of moccasins, but since the intro- 
duction of civilized manufactures it may be a 
niece of cloth, a garment of any sort, or a hand- 
kerchief. They dislike the imputation that these 
gifts are ‘ pay,’ and assert that their presentation 
18 necessary to the consummation of a perfect 
cure. So far as their explanation can be under- 
stood, the cloth is said by them to be regarded as 
an offering to the spirit which has brought about 
the disease, to effect the ransom of the afflicted 
person, or to protect the hand of the shaman 
whilst engaged in extracting the disease from the 
body of the patient. They further assert that the 
evil influence of the spirit enters into the cloth, 
which must be sold or given away by the shaman, 
else, when the_ amount of cloth he has collected 
reaches the height of his head, he will die. No 
evil results, however, are supposed to accrue to 
the purchaser, but no member of the shaman’s 
family may accept these goods unless he give 
something in exchange. However, if the reward 
take the form of comestibles, the shaman may 
consume them without fear, so long as they are 
partaken of along with the other members of the 
family. The reward to the shaman is always 
freely made, and he is not supposed to make any 
charge j but, should he be engaged in other than 
purely medical practice, a fixed rate of remunera- 
tion exists for his payment. Should the shaman 
be called in to a case which he diagnoses as a 
certain complaint, and after a while traverse his 
own diagnosis, ho expects a separate fee at the 
commencement of a new course of treatment. 

A curious point of shamanistic etiquette is that 
neither the husband nor the wife of a sick person 
can send for the priest, but the call must proceed 
from a blood relation of the patient. A case is 
recorded where a woman complained that her hus- 
band was very sick and required the treatment 
of a shaman, but said that his family neglected 
the matter, and that she dare not take the 
initiative. 

7 . Medico-religious practice. — As has already 
been pointed out, the principal part of the 


Cherokee religion centres in medico-religious prac- 
tice. The study of this phase of religious magic is 
exceptionally important, as illustrating very fully 
a stage in the evolution of religious belief and 
ritual. Before commenting further upon the exact 
position of this phase as a link in the chain of 
religious evolution, it will perhaps be well to 
examine the native myth which recounts the 
origin of disease, and the consequent institution 
of curative medicine : 

The myth recounts that in the old days the members ot the 
brute creation were gifted with speech, and dwelt in amity with 
the human race. The increase of humanity, however, crowded 
the animals into the forests and desert places of the earth, and, 
upon the invention of lethal weapons, man commenced the 
wholesale slaughter of the beasts for the sake of their flesh and 
skins, and trod upon the lesser animals with contempt. The 
animals, driven to despair, resolved upon retributive measures. 
The flrst to meet were the beats, headed by the old White Bear, 
their chief. After several speakers had denounced mankind for 
their bioodthirsty behaviour, war was unanimously decided 
upon, and the nature of human weapons was discussed. It was 
discovered that the bow and arrow were the principal human 
weapons, and it was resolved to fashion a specimen to see if they 
could not turn man’s weapons against himself. A piece of wood 
suitable for the purpose was procured, and one of the bears 
sacrificed himself to provide them with gut for a bowstring. 
After the bow was completed it was discovered that the 
claws of the bears spoiled their shooting. One of the bears, 
however, cut his claws, and succeeded in hitting the mark. But 
the chief, the old White Bear, interposed with the remark that 
claws were necessary to climb trees with, and that all would 
have to starve were they to cut them off. 

The next council was held by the deer, under their chief. Little 
Deer. They resolved to inflict rheumatism upon every hunter 
who should slay one ot them unless he asked pardon in a suitable 
manner. They gave notice of this decision to the nearest settle- 
ment of Indians, and instructed them how to make propitiation 
when forced by necessity to kill one of the deer folk. So, when 
a deer is slain by the hunter, the Little Deer runs to the spot, 
and, bending over the bloodstains, asks the roirit of the deer 
if it has heard the prayer of the hunter for pardon. If the reply 
be * yes/ all is well, and the Little Deer departs ; hut if the 
answer be in the negative, he tracks the hunter until he enters 
his cabin and strikes him with rheumatism, so that he becomes 
a helpless cripple. Sometimes hunters who have not learned 
the proper formula for pardon attempt to turn aside the Little 
Deer from bis pursuit ny building a fire behind them in the 
trail. 

The Ashes and reptiles then held a Jobt council, and arranged 
to haunt those human beings who tormented them, with hideous 
dreams of serpents twining around them, and of eating fish 
which had become decayed. These snake and flsh dreams seem to 
be of common occurrence among the Cherokees, and the services 
of the shamans to banish them are in constant demand. 

Lastly, the birds and Insects, with the smaller animals, 
gathered t^etber for a similar purpose, the grubworm presid- 
ing over the meeting. Each in turn expressed an opinion, and 
the consensus was agidnst mankind. They devised and named 
various diseases. 

When the plants, which were friendly to man, beard what had 
been arranged by the animals, they determined to frustrate their 
e-^ designs. Each tree, shrub, and herb, down even to the 
grasses and mosses, agrera to furnish a remedy for some one of 
the diseases named. Thus did medicine come into being, and 
thus the plants came to furnish the antidote to counteract the 
evil wrought by the revengeful animals. When the shaman is 
in doubt as to what treatment to apply for the relief of a patient, 
the spirit of the plant suggests to him a fltting remedy. 

The idea of curing by means of plants probably 
sprang from fetishistic practice. Some analogy or 
likeness was traced between the plant and certain 
of the sacred animals or spmts, according to the 
process known as the Doctrine of Signatures. It 
IS a recognized principle in magic that things which 
bear a resemblance to each other have an occult 
effect upon one another. Thus, the shaman mixes 
with a draught to expel worms the red fleshy 
Btalks of chickweed, because they resemble worms, 
and consequently must possess some occult influence 
upon worms themselves. This resemblance be- 
tween substances is employed by practitioners of 
savage magic all the world over, and instances 
can be multiplied by the score (see Lang, ‘ Sloly and 
Mandragora,’ Custom and My th\ 1893, p. 143]. The 
fetishistic employment of _ the chickweed in the 
above-mentioned example is plain. In biliousness, 
again, called dal&ni by the Cherokees, the most 
apparent symptom is the yellow bile vomited by 
the patient ; and, in order to effect a cure, plants 
which possess a yellow stem or flower are employed 
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in treatment. This system also extends to the 
tabu which is part of the prescription. Thus a 
atient who suffers from scrofula must not eat the 
esh of a turkey, the dewlap of which resembles a 
scrofulous eruption. 

Faith plays an immense part in the practice of 
savage medicine, and the rites and prayers of the 
•shamans are calculated to inspire confidence in the 
Indian’s breast, the effect thus produced probably 
conducing to his physical betterment. Many of 
the plants used by the Cherokee shamans are of 
absolutely no avail as drugs, and are employed 
merely because of their ‘sympathetic’ analogies 
to the supposed cause of the complaint. 

8. The medico-religious tabu. — If the condition 
of the patient be serious, the shaman almost in- 
variably places him under a tabu. This is nearly 
always done for the purpose of removing him from 
direct or indirect contact ivith any woman in a 
pregnant condition or suffering from recurrent 
illness. The presence of such a woman is considered 
to nullify the shaman’s treatment, and all females 
who do not belong to the family are refused 
admittance. Men are also forbidden to enter, 
because they may have come into contact with a 
tabued worn an. In a rheumatic formula the patient 
is forbidden to touch a squirrel, dog, cat, mountain 
trout, or a woman. Here we may trace the 
totemic tabu. 

9. Shamanistic medico -religious method. — 
Baths, bleeding, and rubbing, accompanied by 
magical formulra, enter largely into the methocw 
in use among the shamans for the expulsion of 
evil spirits or of foreign bodies placed in the system 
at their instigation. Bathing in a running stream, 
or ‘ going to water,’ as they term it, is one of their 
most common medico-religious ceremonies, and is 
performed upon many different occasions, as at the 
commencement of a new moon, before eating new 
food at the green-com dance, before the medicine 
dance, and before and after the ball-play. It is 
also frequently brought into requisition in con- 
nexion with the invocations for long life, the 
counteraction of bad dreams or evil spells, and as 
a part of regular treatment for many different 
diseases. The details of the ceremony are exceed- 
ingly elaborate, and vary with the occasion. The 
shaman and the person who is to bathe are required 
to fast from the previous evening, the bath taking 
place at sunrise. The bather immerses his entire 
body in the water either four or seven times, but 
in some cases ritual is satisfied if the water is 

oured over the head by the hand. Whilst the 
ather is in the water, the shaman sits on the 
bank, divining omens from the play of magic 
beads between his thumb and finger, or from the 
motions of fishes in the stream. The end of 
autumn is considered the best period of the year in 
which to perform this ceremony, as at that time 
the fallen leaves from the trees float upon the 
rivers, and are supposed to communicate to them 
their medicinal virtues. 

Bleeding is an operation usually performed 
before taking part in the ball-plw, or in cases of 
rheumatic on^n. In one of its forms it merely 
consists in scratching the patient’s skin and rub- 
bing in the medicine to be applied, but in its most 
drastic form it is performed with a small cupping- 
horn, to which suction is applied. The shaman 
usually pretends to find a small pebble or stick in 
the blood drawn, which he declares <0 have been 
placed in the patient’s body by the evil spells of an 
enemy. Scratching is a severe process, being per- 
formed by a flint arrow-head or a rattlesnake’s 
tooth, in accordance with the mythologic theory ; 
and in preparation for the ball-play a huge comb 
having seven teeth is used, made from the sharp- 
ened splinters of a turkey’s leg bone. The 


scratching is performed according to a particular 
pattern, and is extremely painful. 

In rubbing, the palm of the hand is .used. In a 
formula which treats of snake-bite it is recom- 
mended to rub in a contrary direction to that in 
which the snake coils itself, because ‘ this is just 
the same as uncoiling it ’ — a remarkable instance 
of sympathetic magic. 

Blowing upon the body is often practised, this 
being usually performed so that the shaman may 
blow the shoptga cross on the patient. 

10, Plant-gathering ceremonies. — The cere- 
monies used in connexion with gathering the 
medicinal plants and herbs are legion. The 
shaman is usually equipped for the search with 
a quantity of red and white beads. He approaches 
in a certain direction the plant to be culled, and 
circles round it either one or four times, reciting 
certain prayers during these revolutions. He then 
plucks the plant out of the ground by the roots, 
and places a bead in the hole, which he tills up ivith 
loose earth. These beads are regarded as a com- 

ensation to the earth for the plants thus reft from 

er. In some cases it is considered essential by the 
shaman to pass by the first three plants met until 
be comes to the fourth, which he takes; he is 
then at liberty to return for the others. When a 
tree is being stripped of its bark, the bark is always 
taken from the east side of the tree ; and, when the 
roots or branches are used, it is considered neces- 
saiy to pluck the one which runs out towards the 
east, the reason being given that the sun’s rays have 
rendered the branch or root bitter and more power- 
ful medicine. The roots, herb, and bark having 
been gathered, the shaman ties them up in a small 
bundle, and casts them into a running stream, 
muttering appropriate invocations the while. If 
the package floats, he considers it an omen of goc^ 
for the success of his prescription. But, should it 
sink, he concludes that he has failed in some part 
of his ritual, and commences the entire process 
over again, from the culling of the necessary 
plants onward. The preparation of the medicine, 
its proper care and administration, have each a 
ritual of its own ; and so entrenched are the 
shamans in the esteem of the Indians, because of 
their exactness in the observance of these rules, 
that impostors receive short shrift. 

11. Colour symbolism. — In the shamanistic 
system of the Cherokees, colour symbolism^ plays 
a most important part. As already indicated, 
this was connected chiefly with the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Nearly all American 
Indian tribes possess elaborate systems of colour 
symbolism, which is generally expressed with 
reference to the points of the compass, personal 
decoration and tatuing, etc. ; and_ in some _ in- 
stances, in addition to the four horizontal points 
or regions of the universe, three others were 
sometimes recognized, which may be termed the 
vertical points or regions, namely, the upper, 
lower, and middle worlds. In some cases, m 
among the Navaho, a separate colour scheme is 
used for their heaven or celestial region, and 
another for their under-ground world, the region 
of death, danger, and witchcraft. _ In some in- 
stances the colours of the cardinal points have been 
used to denote something more than mere ideas of 
locality, though these ideas may often have some 
mental connexion wnth the idea of locali_^. Thus, 
the elements as conceived in Indian philosophy-- 
fire, wind, water, and earth — are often symbolmed 
by the colours of the cardinal points. As before 
explained, the Cherokee deities corresponded in 
colour to the characteristics imputed to them, 
and were connected with other spirits of hg® 
name but of different colours. Their symbolic 
sj'stem, apart from their cardinal system (Mooney, 
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‘ Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, 7 BBEW, p. 
342), is as follows ; 

East = red = success ; triumph. 

North = blues defeat ; trouole. 

W est =hlack = death. 

South=white= peace ; happiness. 

Above=hrown=unascertamed, hut propitious. 

„ =yellow=about the same as blue. 

Much diversity exists in the colour systems of the 
various tribes, both as to the exact location and as 
to the simificance of the colours, but black is usually 
the syrnbol of death, while white and red signify 
peace and war respectively. The Cherokees estab- 
lished places of refuge as asylums for criminals, in 
the manner of the Israelites, which they desig- 
nated * white towns ’ ; and for sacrifices, animal^s 
of this colour were most highly esteemed by them. 

12. Ceremonial dances and games. — The j 
Cherokees possess, in common mth other Indian 
tribes, many ceremonial dances and games, but 
several of these seem to differentiate their customs 
sharply from those of other peoples. Thus, the 
Medicine Dance and the Medicine-boiling Dance 
were second in importance only to the Bush, or 
Green-Com Dance. The Medicine Dance is gener- 
ally performed in connexion with other dances, 
but tne Medicine-boiling Dance, which possessed 
much solemn ceremonial, has unfortunately been 
discontinued for nearly twenty years. It took 
place in the autumn, probably preceded the Green- 
Com Dance, and lasted for fonr days. The prin- 
cipal ceremony in connexion with it was the 
drmking of a powerful decoction of various herbs, 
which acted as a strong purgative and emetic. 
The usual fasting and bathing accompanied this 
ceremony. 

The Green-Com Dance was an occasion upon 
which all crimes and faults were solemnly forgiven 
and forgotten, a season of tribal absolution. The 
day upon which the ceremony Avas to commence 
was determined by the chief in council. In settle- 
ments of small importance it lasted for four days 
only, but in the larger Indian villages it often 
occupied twice that period. 

On the first day the ' square * in the middle ot the village is 
eprinhled with white Band while the ‘ hlach drink ' is in pre- 
paration. The ofiicial fire-maker kindles the new fire by 
motion, the four logs for the fire being laid cross-wise with 
reference to the cardinal points. A strong emetic is then 
drunk until the afternoon, and the day is finished with various 
clan dances. On the second day, dancing recommences in the 
morning. Ahont midday the men approach the new fire, 
rob the ashes on their chins, necks, and beliies, jump 
bead-foremost into the nearest river, and then return to the 
square. The women are meanwhile busy with the prepara- 
tion of new corn for the feast. Before the feast be^ns, the 
men rub some of the maize between their hands, and then 
on the face and shesb On the third day the men sit in the 
square all day. On the fourth day the women rise early 
and procure some of the new fire, with which they kindle a 
sinilarly constructed pile of logs upon their own hearths. They 
then plunge into water, taste some salt, and dance the ' long 
dance.' On the fifth day the four logs of the fire, which last 
only four days, having been consumed, four other logs are 
siirulnrly arranged, and the fire is re-kindled, after which the 
men drink the ‘ black drink.' On the sixth and seventh days 
the men remain in the squarej but on the eighth and last day 
ceremonies ot a very impressive nature ore held. A herbal 
nature is used by the men to drink, to rub over their joints, 
etc., after the shamans have blown into it through a small 
reed. Another curious mixture, compounded of old corn-cobs 
and pine-boughs mixed with water, and stirred by four girls 
who have not reached puberty, is also used by the men to rub 
themselves with. Then two men bring tobacco to the chiefs 
house, and every one present receives a portion. Next the 
chief and his counsellors walk lour times round the burning 
logs, and throw some of the tobacco into the fire each time 
they face the east, and then stop whilst facing tlie west. They 
afterwards take a cane with two white feathers fixed upon it, 
and cast it into the river, jumping in after it, and emerging 
with lour stones picked from tlie bottom. With these they 
cross themselves lour times, each time throwing one of the 
stones back into the water. The ceremony ends with the ‘ mad 
dance,' which is performed alter niglitfall. 

The Ball-Play is preceded by ceremonial dancing, 
fasting, bleeding, anointing, and praver, under 
the direction of the Bhamans. It is played with 


a small ball of deerskin stuffed tvith hair or moss, 
and with one or two netted racquets, the rules 
being similar to those of lacrosse or football. The 
game, like the Mexican tlachtli, has probably a 
religio-astronomical significance, as is evidenced by 
the severe fasting and ritual which precede it. 

13. The medico-religious formulae and their 
ritual.--The medico-religious formulce, which are 
the basis of our knowledge of Cherokee belief and 
ritual, are some six hundred in number, and were 
obtained, on the Cherokee Reservation in North 
Carolina, in 1887 and 1888, by officials of the U.S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. They cover every subject 
pertaining to the daily life of the Cherokees, includ- 
ing medicine, hunting, fishing, love, war, etc., and 
embody the entire religious ideas of the nation. 
Some of the manuscripts are more than fifty years 
old, and many are probably older, as can be ascer- 
tained from the archaic type of the language em- 
ployed. These formulce have been handed down 
from a remote antiquity, until the invention of 
the alphabet, as stated, enabled the shamans to 
put them into wTiting ; and this circumstance has 
^ven us an exposition of aboriginal religion which 
could not be obtained from any other tribe in 
North America, some of them possessing an 
alphabet of their own, which they use for native 
religions purposes. The language, the concep- 
tion, and the execution of these formulsa are all 
genuinely aboriginal, and show not a trace of 
•white infiuence. Besides the formulro obtained 
from shamans, still or recently existing, there are 
the Kandheta Ani-Tsdlagi Eli, or ‘Ancient 
Cherokee Formnlse,’ which are of older origin. In 
order to furnish the reader with a correct idea of 
these formul®, we append a translation of one of 
the most brief : 

To treat the black yellowness. 

Listen I In the great lake the intruder reposes. OulcUy he 
has risen up there. Swiftly be has come, and stealthily put 
himself (under the sick man). Usten 1 Ha I Now you two 
have drawn near to hearken, there in the Sun Land you repose, 
O Little Men, O great anidamhi I The intruder has risen up 
there in the great lake. Quickly you two have lifted up the 
intruder. His paths have laid themselves down toward the 
direction whence he came. Let him never look back (towards 
us). When he stops to rest at the four gaps, yon will drive him 
roughly along. Now he has plunged into the great lake from 
which he came. There he is compelled to remain, never to 
look back. Ha I there let him rest. 

(Directions.) This is to treat them when their breast swells, 
fire (coals) is not put down. 

This formula appears to have been in use in 
cases of acute biliousness. The Cherokee idea is 
that it is caused by revengeful animals, especially 
by the terrapin and the turtle, the flesh of which 
is undoubtedly bilious eating. The song given 
above is sung -whilst the shaman mbs the breast 
and abdomen of the patient with an infusion of 
■wild cherry bark. The ‘ intrader ’ is, of course, the 
turtle or other animal, the spirit of which has 
caused the mischief by creeping into the body of 
the man. The two Little hlen of the Sun Land 
are invoked to drive out the intruder. These are 
probably the ‘Thunder Boys’ mentioned above, 
who come at the bidding of the shaman, drag the 
intruder from the body of the patient, turn his 
face towards the sunset, and drive him with many 
blows to the lake whence he came. On the road 
there are four mountain passes, where the disease 
spirit attempts to rest, but he is immercifully 
bounded on by the two Little Men, who permit 
him no breathing space, and finally force him into 
the lake, from which he is not allowed even to look 
back. The four gaps or mountain passes negoti- 
ated by the disease spirit are S3Tnl)olical of the 
stages in the treatment of the patient. The direc- 
tion that no fire is to be used means that the 
shaman has warmed the decoction otherwise than 
by introducing live coals into it. 

The most important formulffi are those used in 
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the treatment of rheumatism. This disease, as 
before stated, is supposed to bo caused by tlje 
spirit of the slain deer, or by the measuring- worm 
(Uatharis), the movements of which resemble those 
of a person crippled by rheumatism. To remove 
rheumatism inflicted by Little Deer, the deer-god, 
it is thought necessary to employ the agency of 
some powerful animal spirit wnich is the natural 
enemy of the deer— usually the dog or wolf. 
The shaman thus invokes the Red (War) Dog, who 
dwells in the Sun Land, in flattering terms, and 
begs him to come to the assistance of the sick 
man. This spirit is supposed to arrive, and carry 
off with him a portion of the disease in his mouth. 
The Blue, Black, and White Dogs of the other 
lands situated at the remaining cardinal points 
are also successively invoked, and, lastly, the White 
Terrapin of Wahala is prayed to to remove Avhat 
the dogs have left. He is supposed to do so, and 
the shaman declares that a cure has been accom- 
plished. The ‘ Red Man ’ is also frequently in- 
voked in cases of rheumatism, the formula relating 
to his assistance varjfing uith the sex of the person 
who is under treatment. The cat, dog, and squirrel 
are tabued in rheumatism, as they sometimes as- 
sume the cramped attitude of a rheumatic patient. 
The formulae usually consist of four paragraphs, 
four being the sacred number of the Cherokees. 
Four blowings and four circiiits in the rubbing 
are also laid dow as necessary. So many archaic 
words run through the son^s that even the shamans 
have forgotten their meanings, and appear to re- 
gard them as nonsense or merely magical ‘ patter.’ 
But a careful philological analysis of these terms 
has proved them to be genuinely archaic Cherokee 
expressions. In the snake-bite formula it is curi- 
ous to notice that the same instructions are given 
as regards ritual as are used in a case of dreaming 
of snake-bites. Great pains are taken not to 
ofiend the rattlesnake in any way, as he is re- 
arded by the Cherokees as one of their principal 
eities. Thus the shaman, when repeating the 
formula for snake-bite, never declares that the 
rattlesnake has bitten the patient, but says that he 
has been ‘ scratched by a brier.’ In the same way, 
when an eagle has been shot for a ceremonial 
dance, it is announced that ‘ a snowbird has been 
killed,’ the purpose being to deceive the rattle- 
snake or eagle spirits which might chance to over- 
hear the remark. Like\vise, if the shaman has 
reason to believe that a powerful spirit has caused 
the indisposition, ho is very careful to throw as 
much contempt as possible on the intruder, and 
to convince it of his own superior magical power. 

Not only do the spirits of the slaughtered game 
attack men ,* they also vent their revengeful spleen 
upon his offspring. Thus the Cherokees believe 
that worms in young children are caused by the 
spirits of birds killed by their fathers tracking 
them home by the blood-drops on the leaves, and 
casting their shadows upon the children. In the 
treatment of such cases the child must not be 
taken out of doors for four days, because, should a 
bird chance to pass above it so that its shadow 
would fall upon him, it would ‘fan the disease’ 
back into his body. For ‘mqming_ pains in the 
teeth ’ (neuralgia) the ‘ Red spider ’ is invoked, as 
it is thought that worms lodge in the gums, and 
they are just what the ‘Red spider’ eats._ The 
Blue, Black, and White spiders are then adjured ; 
and it is noticeable that the latter spirits dwell 
above [GalUHati), where no point of the compass 
is assigned to it. The dweller in the overhead 
Gcd'O/'lati may be red, white, or brown in colour. 
In the formula it is white, the colour ordinarily 
assigned to spirits dwelling in the South. In a 
toothache formula the squirrel is prayed to to I 
take the tormenting worm and put it between the 1 


forking limbs of a tree on ' the north side of the 
mountain.’ In the same formula fire is adjured 
as ‘ the Ancient White.’ The name refers to its 
antiquity and life-giving properties, and to the 
fact that when extinguished it is covered with a 
coating of white ashes. In other formute, in 
which the hunter draws omens from live coals, 
fire is often addressed as ‘ the Ancient Red.’ 

In some of the invocations the spirits of the air 
are addressed collectively. For example, in a 
formula for treating chills, the shaman sings to 
the whirlwind, and ‘ to those who dwell on high ’ ; 
that is, to the spirits of mountain, air, forest, and 
water. The invocation to the whirlwind is accom- 
panied by blowing, in imitation of the spirit 
adjured. In other diseases, the Black, Red, Blue, 
and White Ravens are adjured to drag out tlie 
seeds of the complaint, which will otherwise 
evolve into a ghost or spirit within the body of 
the patient. In fact, the entire process is analo- 
gous to that of ‘the casting out of devils,’ so 
familiar to students of Eastern lore. 

14 . Hunting and love formulae. — Finally, the 
Cherokees make use of invocations to the gods to 
assist them in hunting and in love. The great 
Kanati, the ‘ Great Terrestrial Hunter,’ who for- 
merly kept all the game shut up in his under- 
ground cavern, but who now dwells above the sky, 
IS the god most frequently adjured by hunters. 
He appears to bo confounded in the formulae ivith 
the raven, and may perhaps have been originally 
a raven-totem. In all parts of America we find 
the raven as a symbol of the clouds, associated 
with the rains ana the harvests (Brinton, Myths of 
the New World, p. 249). In this respect we may 
see a connexion between the raven and Kanati, as 
rivers are addressed as Ela-Kanati, the name re- 
ferring to the manner in which the tiny mountain 
rivulets, ori^nated by the great rains, search out, 
hunt, and bring down the a 6 bris of the mountain 
forests to the main stream. This river the hunter 
is supposed to feed with blood washed from the 
game. In like manner he feeds the fire, ‘the 
Ancient Red,’ with a piece of meat out from the 
tongue of a slaughtered deer. In the moming the 
bird-hunter recites an invocation to ‘ the Ancient 
White’ for success during the day. He then 
shoots an arrow at random — probably an act of 
placation to one or aU of the cardinal points— and 
utters a hissing sound intended to call up the 
birds. The love formulae are usually addressed to 
‘the White Woman’ — probably the moon— and 
are generally uttered by the lover himself without 
the assistance of a shaman ; and their purport is to 
protect the newly-married wife from the arts of 
seducers. 

As offering a complete picture of savage life 
and religious practice, the sacred formulce of the 
Cherokees are unparalleled in comprehensiveness 
and interest, and deserve even fuller examination 
than has yet been given to them. 

LiTsaiTinia — W. Bartram, Travels, New York, 1775 ; Mac 
Gowan, Amsr. Historical Magazine, vol. x.; J. Mooney, 
•Myths of the Cherokees,’ JS 1900, ‘Sacred Formulas 

of the Cherokees,’ 7 HBJSW, 1891 ; C. C. Royce, ' Cherokee 
Notion,’ 5 RBHff', 1887: H. Timberlake, Memoirs, London, 
1766 ; A. W, Whipple, Report on the Indian Tribes, Washing- 
ton, 1856. Lewis Spence. 

CHERUB, CHERUBIM (Heb. an?, pi. D’ 3 n?, 
Q’ 5 ‘ 1 ?). — I. Derivation. — The derivation of the term 
is uncertain, but several conjectures may be re- 
jected as lacking both evidence and probability. 
Connexions have been suggested with a Syr. word 
meaning ‘strong’ (Gesenius, s.v,), and with the 
Egyp. x'^t'ef (Renouf, PSBA vi. [1884], 193). In tha 
latter case similarities in conception and function 
may be traced, but the differences also (see below) 
are almost too wide to admit of a common origin 
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of the names. Identififation with the Ass 5 t. adjec- 
tive har'Cibv, ‘mi^ity,’ is strongly advocated by 
Delitzsch (Assyr. EWE, 352), but the conception 
is too specific to be earned back to so general a 
term, in the absence of any certified particular- 
izing factor. Lenormant was the first to suggest 
(Origincs de I’histoire, 1880, i. 112, Eng. tr. p. 126 ; 
see Sclirader, COT i. 40) identification with the 
Assyr. kirtlbu, a word alleged to occur on a talis- 
man as a synonym for SSdu, the name for the steer- 
god or winged bull with a human head, stationed 
on guard at the gate of Assyr. temples and peJaces. 
But neither has the occurrence of the term been 
verified {ZA, 1886, i. 68), nor is the comparison 
exact enough to cany conviction. The CTouping 
of the figures and their functions are both distinct ; 
and in the earliest Heb. tradition (Gn 3®^) the gate- 
way, an indispensable feature of the Assyr. scenery, 
disappears, while ‘the flame of a sword’ — an almost 
certain reference to lightning — ^is equally absent 
from the Assyr. tradition. It is now reported that 
the reading kirilbu rests upon a mistake (KAT*, 
632, n. 5) ; and all that is permissible is to regard 
the two traditions, not as derived the one from the 
other, but as collateral and perhaps independent 
developments of a tendency to construct composite 
figures of various kinds as symbols of natural or 
imagined processes, and to use them sometimes for 
purely artistic purposes, and sometimes for the 
expression of minor religions conceptions. The 
closest comparison between Assyr. or Bab. and 
Heb. usage in this matter is to be found at later 
stages. The date ivas a valuable article of food in 
Babylonia, and winged human figures are often re- 
presented as fertilizing tlie palm with pollen (Tylor, 
in FSB A xii. [1889-90] 383 ff., where an Egyp, 
origin or suggestion is claimed for the practice). 
Similarly, cherubim and palm-trees are associated 
in the decorations of Solomon’s Temple (1 K 6*^‘“) 
and of Ezekiel’s (Ezk and it is more than 

likely that some religious significance attached to 
the combination. But imitation, direct or medi- 
ated, with community of sentiment, is an ade- 
quate explanation of the conditions, apart from 
any attempt to force an intractable etymological 
theory in the absence of any materials in the extant 
documents. 

Concerning another theory, at first apparently 
full of promise, a similar conclusion will stand. 
On the postulate of a Heb. or Syr. root, not used 
in its assumed original meaning of ‘ tearing ’ like a 
bird of prey, or in the further sense of ‘ploughing’ 
or * tearing up ’ the soil, is asserted to be a 
loan-word of Kindred derivation with an?, and a 
common origin is sought in the Pens, giriftan, 
‘to seize,’ or in the Skr. gfbh. But, apart from 
technical objections, this is to overlook radical 
difierences of conception in the presence of simi- 
larities of sound, and thus to exaggerate the im- 
portance of phonetic values. The griffin and the 
cherub are equally examples of the imagination, 
which in almost all early races pictured composite 
figures for the discharge of certain services in rela- 
tion to the gods. But under the former any com- 
bination was legitimate, and the object was to 
incite alarm or caution by the representation of 
power in a threatening form ; whereas, until 
Ezekiel, the human element predominates in the 
cherub and is rarely absent afterwards, and the 
representation is meant to be that of an agent, or 
rather of an attendant, with attractive rather than 
repellent associations. Even in Gn 3®* the alarm- 
ing feature is mainly ‘ the flame of a sword,’ while 
the personage wielding it is at least neutral in 
regard to the power of inspiring terror. Among 
the neighbours of Israel, instances of the practice 
may be seen on every hand. Lion-headed god- 
desses, jackal-beaded and hawk-headed gods, and 


other abortions are familiar in Egyp. mythology ; 
and a Phoen. marble relief in the Louvre (HDB 
i. 378), not satisfied with combining the body of a 
leopard with the head of a man, adds the equip- 
ment of wings springing out of either side of the 
neck. Winged bulls or lions guarded the ap- 
proaches to the A^r. temples, and composite 
figures occur even in primitive Hittite art (cf. 
Furtwangler, in Roscher, vol. ii. art. ‘Gryps’), 
which probably served as an example, or at least 
as an inspiration, to the artists of the other nations. 
In Greece a many-headed dragon was believed to 
guard the apples of the Hesperides ; mythological 
fancy ran riot in the wanderings of lo (e.g. lEsch. 
Prom. Vinct. 805 ff.); and Herodotus (iii. 116, iv. 
23, 27) not only reported on such monsters as one- 
eyed men, but had heard of four-footed birds that 
watched over tlie treasures of the gods. The lion, 
the goat, and the serpent contributed to the forma- 
tion of the chiniBera, wmich was killed by Bellerophon 
[H. vi. 179, xvi. 328) ; and the idea, once reached, 
of knitting together parto of known animals into 
a composite creature to be used for diverse super- 
human functions quickly spread, until it became 
a practically universal intellectual device. Both 
words, an? and ypin}>, are evidences of the practice ; 
but they belong in origin to a stage of thought at 
which the differentiation of function was on the 
whole well marked, and the differences are suffi- 
ciently great to discredit the theoiy of a common 
etymological source. Nor is it likely that the 
Hebrews would have adopted as a prominent 
feature of ecclesiastical art a symbol that was 
interwoven with the mythological speculations of 
pagan nations. An origin for the conception, as 
entertained in the religious traditions of Israel, 
appears to be a necessity, which is not met by the 
exhibition of a partly similar tendency of thought 
elsewhere amid relations that would not be con- 

f enial even in the groups represented by the 
ilohistic documents. The word is found in the 
devotional as well as in the Levitical literature ; 
and such was the exclusive quality of Hebrew re- 
ligion, especially after the revelation to Abraham, 
that the general prevalence of a mj'thological con- 
ception outside Israel involves even the improba- 
bility of its adoption within. 

Several attempts have been made to explain the 
word by an assumed transposition of letters, but 
the suggestions are not convincing. If tlie position 
of the first two letters is changed, the result is 
33^, ‘a chariot’ (cf. Oeliler, Theol. of OT, Eng. tr. 
1882, i. 385); the idea may have been suggested 
by Ps 18’°, Ezk 10°, but cannot be fitteil ea.sily into 
the earlier, or the majority, of the references. By 
reversal of the letters, the stem of an? has been 
identified with that of in?, or carried back to the 
Assyr. har&bu (which is beld by P. Haupt to be 
itself a transposition of the Heb. -p^), in the sense of 
‘to be propitious’ or ‘to bless’ {SBOT, ‘Numbers,’ 
1900, p. 46); but the obvious objections are that 
the process is too artificial, and tue deduction of a 
special meaning from a general and unrelated term 
is unexplained. Among the Jews of Babylonia 
there was a disposition to resolve an? into the 
prefix 3 and 3\n, and to relate the latter to the root 
of k;3'i, ‘a youth of a suitable age to apprentice.’ 
Accordingly the term ‘ cherub ’ was interpreted as 
‘equivalent to a groiring child’ ; but the conclusion 
did not stand after discussion, and the distinction 
in Ezk 10“ between the face of a cherub and the 
face of a man was taken to mean that, while both 
faces were, those of adults, the one was smaller 
than the other, the effects of reflexion in a large 
and in a small mirror being sometimes quoted in 
illustration {Chagigah, 136 ; cf. Streane’s tr., 1891, 
p. 73 f., and Jastrow, ilief. of Targumim, etc., 
1886-1903, s.v.). The discussion is evidently of 
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no etymological value, though important as a 
witness to the strength and generality of the 
belief that the cherubic face was human. 

Still another explanation was current among the 
early Fathers, who probably derived it from Philo. 
In lus Fita Jibs, (iii. 8) he takes the word as equi- 
valent to iirlyvcoffis xal ^Trurn^/irj iroXXi} (Mangey, ii. 
150), with some pretence of an etymological basis 
for his view, but without the citation of any evi- 
dence. Clement of Alexandria considers ataO-nats 
to be the implication of the term, and appears to 
be writing with some unexplained theory of deri- 
vation in nis mind : Sk rb Spofia tSv 

ffjjXoDv aMrja-iv xoXX^r {Strom, v. 240). Didymus 
of the same city prefers yrSa-is and <ro(f)ta ; after 
stating {Ea^os. in rs. 79) that the cherubim are so 
called iTb njt irpoa'oiarjs avrois ao4>lai, he adds : 
TrXrjBot ybp yvtiaeciii ipfiTjvebcrai rb, An 

alternative explanation among the Greeks is iUns- 
trated by Theodore t, who cites {Qumst. in Gn. iii.) 
without demur a view which makes power the 
fundamental notion in the word : x«poa)32;i KoXcttrav 
rb Swarby' oOrus Xbyei, 6 KaOi^fievos M tup Xfpoa/Sl/tj 
iyrl rod 6 Swcltus BatriXebuv. The Latins, on the 
contrary, prefer the more general opinion, and 
make the term a synonym for knowledge. Thus 
Jerome ^vrites (Cbm. in Is. lib. iii. cap. vi.), with 
an interesting, if indefensible, distinction between 
cheru him and seraphim : ‘ Qui sedes super cherubim 
manifestare ; qui in nostra lingua interpretantur 
sciential multitudo. ... In cherubim ergo osten- 
ditur Dominus ; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, 
ex parte celatur.’ So Augustine (Enarrat. in Ps. 
79®) : ‘ Cherubim sedes est gloriae Dei, et interpre- 
tatur plenitude scientiae ; ibi sedet Deus in pleni- 
tudine scientise.’ These Patristic interpretations 
profess more or less distinctly to be based on an 
etymological theory, and are not mere attempts to 
substitute an easier notion for one more recondite. 
Yet the assumed derivation is nowhere set forth 
in detail ; and nowhere even are any particulars 
given that can be tested. All that can be taken 
as proved is that the cherubim were regarded as 
symbols of certain Divine attributes, that of om- 
niscience predominating ; but the origin of the 
term and toe stages in the growth of toe opinion 
are left unexplained. 

2. Cherubim in Scripture.— Cherubim appear in 
Scripture in both the Prophetical and the Priestly 
literature in association respectively (a) ivith primi- 
tive traditions and early poetry, (6) with the equip- 
ment and ornamentation of the Temple, and (c) with 
apocalyptic expectations. In the latter cases, de- 
tails are sometimes supplied which help to fill up 
toe conception of the original belief, and are better 
understood as its survives than as accretions made 
at a later date. 

(a) The earliest occurrence is in toe story of the 
garden of Eden, Gn 3®^ (J), where the cherubim 
form part of the provision ‘ to keep the way of the 
tree of life.’ Imagination has added many par- 
ticulars that do not appear in the narrative, such 
as a gate at which were posted beings of a huraan 
form, armed with drawn swords to resist any 
attempt at entrance. The scenery is, in reality, 
of a difierent character altogether. The garden 
is not conceived as a shut-in enclosure, surrounded 
by impenetrable fences, but as an open paradise 
■with luxuriant growth thinning off into less fruitful 
country. There is no gateway at which toe guard 
can be concentrated ; and ‘ the flame of a sword 
which turned every way’ is an evident allusion 
to lightning, not wielded by the cherubim, _ but 
an additienal and associated defence. And if in 
the cherubim a feature must be sought akin to 
that of the lightning, the picture is one of a bank 
of hea'vy thunder-clouds, lining the east of the 
garden, and assuming threatening shapes to the 


conscience-smitten onlooker, with flashes of light- 
ning that barred approach, and in their possible 
incidence anywhere along the eastern border effeo 
tually kept the way. 

Another identification of the cherubim ivitb 
cloud-shapes, and possibly -with thunder-clouds, 
is to be found in Ps IS®”- (cf. 2 S 22>“0. where 
‘rode upon a cherub and did fly ’is parallel -with 
‘ flew swiftly upon the ivings of the ivind.’ The 
whole scene is that of a tempest followed by a 
thunderstorm, in which God, Himself hidden in 
toe darkness of thick clouds, manifests His glory 
mth ‘lightnings manifold’ (Ps 18>‘), to the dis- 
comfiture of the oppressors of His servant. The 
cherub is the cloud upon which He sits— black, 
with its ever-changing concave faces driven rapidly 
forwards, and displacing one another in continual 
movement, until the spot is reached upon which 
God’s arrows, ‘hailstones and coals of fire,’ are 
discharged. 

(6) From this conception of the cherubim as the 
bearers or chariot of God, an easy transition, in- 
volving little more than the substitution of the 
idea of rest for that of movement, made them the 
throne of God, upon which He sits when entering 
into communication with man. In the Priestly 
Code, as in the OT generally, the thought is re- 
lated to the theocracy only, and cherubim are not 
found in association with God’s celestial throne 
until the time of the Apocrypha; for there is no 
sufficient reason so to alter the text of Ps 22® as to 
read an anachronism into the passage (cf. Cheyne, 
Eoo& of Psalms^, 1888, ad loo.). At toe utmost, 
a metaphor, ‘ Thou art enthroned upon the praises 
of Israel as on earth upon toe wngs of the 
cherubim,’ is all that is required. In the Taber- 
nacle toe cherubim appear in two connexions. 
Two small figures of solid or ' beaten ’ gold stood 
upon the golden slab of the mercy-seat (Ex 25’'‘®’' 
37®'®, Nu 7®). The mercy-seat itself was only two 
cubits and a half, or approximately forty- four 
inches, long. The figures consequently cannot 
have been large, and were posed facing one an- 
other, with their ■wings uplifted and meeting to- 
gether so as to cover the mercy-seat, and to 
constitute either a basis or throne on which the 
glory of God appeared (so Oxf. Heh. Lex., s.v.), or 
more probably a canopy over the Sacred Presence 
(cf. Nu 7®®, where the Voice comes ‘from between 
the two cherubim,’ and the repeated EVm ‘dwelleth 
between the cherubim ’ for ‘ sitteth upon the cheru- 
bim,’ as in 1 S 4* cf at.), the cherubim being \dewed 
accordingly as the guard or retinue rather than as 
toe bearers of J ahweh. Similarly, 2 S 6® = 1 Ch 13®, 

2 K 19'®=Is 37*®, Ps 80* 99* are best interpreted as 
reminiscences of the cherubim of toe ark of the 
covenant. As to their form, beyond the references 
to faces and ■wings, no precise information is given ; 
but the general impression conveyed by the narra- 
tives is certainly that of a wunged human figure, 
■with eyes cast down reverently towards the mercy- 
seat, not out of curiosity or eagerness to understand, 
but as toe sacred spot where Jahweh appeared, and 
whence He manifested His grace to the worshipper. 
Everything is arranged to make that spot central 
and to mark its sanctity ; and hence ‘ cherubim of 
glory ’ is rightly interpreted as cherubim minister- 
ing at the glorious revelation of God (cf. Westcott 
on He 9®) on the propitiatory or mercy -seat. 

The second use or cherubim in the Tabernacle 
was to supply the model of figures that were ■woven 
into the texture of the curtains (Ex 26* 36®), and of 
the veil or hanging screen (Ex 28®* 36®®) that ^par- 
ated ‘between the holy place and the most holy. 
The object is not likely to have been protective, a» 
in the case of the tree of life, for the figures wers 
not confined to the place of entry into the inner 
most sanctuary, but were rather a help to ■worship 
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reminding the people alike of the majesty of God 
and of the mingled awe and expectation with 
which He might be approached at the mercy-seat 
or the altar. Hence again the figures, though not 
of necessity exactly like those upon the mercy-seat, 
must have been free from any features of grotesque- 
ness or horror ; and the angelic or winged human 
form best meets the conditions. 

Hi Solomon's Temple similar uses of the figures 
occur, but all on a larger scale. Two colossal 
cherubim, carved out of olive wood and plated with 
gold, stood in the a^tum, or innermost sanctuary, 
racing the door. Eiach was ten cubits (approxi- 
mate^ 14 ft. 6 in.) high, and the extended wings 
reached from side to side of the building, which 
was a cube of twenty cubits, and met in the centre 
(1 K 6=3-“ 8«-, 2 Ch S’*-, 1 Ch 28“), Between 
the fimires and beneath the overspreading wings 
was placed the ark of the covenant ; but whether 
the smaller figures from the Tabernacle were re- 
tained is not stated. There was room for them ; 
and, if they had been still available, religious sen- 
timent might have outweighed artistic considera- 
tions and secured their admission. But the ark 
had undergone such a variety of fortunes that not 
only were some of its sacred contents lost (1 K 8®), 
but the golden ornaments had probably disappeared 
long before. The same figures, again, were adopted 
as the principal feature in the decoration of the 
Temple. Along with palm-trees and open flowers, 
they were carved on the cedar panelling that lined 
the inner walls, and on the doors or olive and 
cypress wood (1 K 6“' 3=- 2 Ch 3=). Interchange- 

aoly with lions and oxen, each apparently enclosed 
in a UTeath, they were carved on the bases of the 
portable lavers (1 K 7=®' “) ; and they were woven 
into the veil of the adytum (2 Ch 3'^). The signifi- 
cance of the selection of this design is not evident. 
Against the suggestion that the cherubim were 
regarded as the guardians of the Temple and its 
contents, lies the association ■with them of the 
discordant figures of oxen and palm-trees. They 
are rather to be viewed as attendants upon God 
in His communications Avith men, as part of the 
actual means by Avhich He comes into contact -with 
man for judgment or blessing beyond the gracious 
provision of food, and hence as signs and symbols 
of His presence, silently appealing to the Avorship- 
pers for the befitting aAve, and mciting them to 
reverent expectation. 

(c) With Ezekiel the imagery becomes increas- 
ingly complicated and difficult. Four cherubim 
support the ‘ firmament,’ on Avhich the prophet sees 
‘ the appearance of the likeness of a throne ’ (Ezk 
10'). Progress is eflected by an obscure arrange- 
ment of Avheels, Wt the tempest and thunder- 
storm (P- '3 11=) are still part of the machinery. 
As to the shape and appearance of the cherubim, the 
prophet alloAvs himsmt considerable licence. Each 
had four Avings — two stretched upAvards to support 
the platform of the throne, and tAvo stretched 
doAvnAvards, covering the creatures themselves 
when at rest, and yet useful aids in mounting 
(10'®), though not apparently in altering the direc- 
tion of flight. Each also had four faces ; but the 
traditions do not agree. In Ezk 10= the cherubim 
are identified AA-ith the living creatures of 1'®. In 
the one passage the four faces are those of a man, 
a lion, an ox, and an eagle ; yet in 10'*, AA'hich is 
possibly a gloss, the faces are those of the cherub, 
a man, a lion, and an eagle, AA’here the distinction 
betAveen the cherubic and the human face appears 
for the first time, and is best regarded as an inven- 
tion of the glossator. Hettinger, hoAvever (<fc 
ihcesfit, tn foe.), cites the passage in favour of the 
Auew that an? means an ox, being derived from a 
root TO, ‘to plough,' in which case the difiiculty 
disappears. An early tradition {Chaa. 136) reports 


that Ezekiel implored God to substitute the face 
of a cherub for that of an ox, that He might not 
be continually reminded of Israel’s idolatry and 
defection in the Avildemess. But the only satis- 
facto^ inference from that tradition is that the 
compilers of the Talmud had noticed an incon- 
sistency betAveen the two passages in Ezekiel. A 
further confusion is introduced by the representa- 
tion of 4 1""', Avhere only tAvo faces are allowed. 
On the whole, the form of the cherub must be 
taken as human (1®) ; and, whether the faces are 
several or one, that of a man is never absent. In 
other respects the prophet appears to have alloAved 
himself much freedom of fancy ; and his symbolism, 
Avhere it is neither traditional nor peculiar to him- 
self and artificial, is not without traces of Baby- 
lonian influence. It Avill be seen that from his 
time, even if he had not himself inherited an already 
existent tendency, different ways arose of conceiv- 
ing the cherubim, both as to enhanced complexity 
of form and as to function. Hitherto they had 
been thought of mainly as agents by whom JahAveh 
communicated or carried out His Avill upon earth ; 
before long they Avere transferred to heaven, where 
their fvmctions merged into those of the higher 
ranks of the angels, Avhile the earlier differentiation 
Avas lost. The seraphim of Is 6“* are difterently 
employed, but are not Avithout resemblance to 
the cherubim of Ezekiel, and the qualities of both 
are combined in the ‘living creatures’ of Kev 4®"® 
56. n. 14 01-7 711 148 157 194^ 

This combination of functions is probably the to the 
Interpretation of the obscure allusion in Ezk There 

can be no question that the text is corrupt, since it yields, as it 
stands, no intelligible meaning, Hommel and others interpret 
the ‘cherub that covereth’ as equivalent to ‘the cherub of the 
Tabernacle,' on account of the presence of that figure on the 
screens and curtains ; but it is clear from the context that the 
prophet’s allusions are based upon the traditions of Eden, and 
not upon the Priestly description of the Tabernacle. Kell 
acknowledges a primary reference to Paradise, but proceeds to 
explain the passage on the assumption that the place of the 
cherub in the sanctuary was in the prophet’s thought. And 
the explanation is itself hopeless, involving such confusions 
as that * the prince of T}'re is called an anointed cherub, because 
he was a king even though he had not been anointed,’ and that 
he is addressed os a cberub, ‘ because as an anoint^ king he 
covered or overshadowed a sanctuary, like the cherubim upon 
the ark of the covenant.’ The best course is to fall back upon 
the LXX, and with its aid to render the opening phrases of 28i< 
•’Thou wast with the cherub, I set thee in the holy mountain of 
God,’ and the closing phrases of 28i® 'The cherub cast thee 
out of the midst of the stones of fire,’ s.e. the Sashing gems. 
Thus the statement becomes that the prince of Tjtc had been 
greatly privileged, so much so that he may bo said to have been 
admitted under chembio protection into the garden of God, and 
to have dwelt amidst its splendours in all the bravery of Jewel- 
besprinkled robes, but that all this high estate had been for- 
feited through his pride ; he would be cast out by the guardian 
cherub, and become a wonder and a warning to men (28*®). The 
entire lesson rests upon the story of Eden, into which a number 
of particulars are in&oduced, such as the possibility of admission 
into the garden and the magnificence of Its contents, which are 
not referred to in Genesis, and are not even in complete agree- 
ment with the implications of the Biblical narrative. It hat 
been suggested that, with a view to representing pictorially the 
fall of the king of ’Tj're, the prophet availed himself of these 
ampler details, which were current among the people in a variety 
of A-ersions of the original story (of. Driver, Gtn.‘ p. 61). Or it 
may be that, in his oivn delight in symbolism, he felt at liberty 
to add to the story — of which there are few signs of instability 
within OT times, or even of the interest that would encourage 
accretion — features of on entirely independent origin. Precious 
stones and gold were used in abundance in the decoration of 
temples In Tyre (cf. Herod, ii. 44) and in Babylon (Sayce. /f P iiL 
104 If.); and, what is a still closer parallel, the mythic tree of 
Gitgaiue§ glittered Avith them(cf. A. Jeremias, [zduluir- X imrud, 
I.ei)izig, IS91, p. SO). ’There would be plenty of material nith 
which Ezekid’s luxuriant fancy could play, idthout postulating 
the existence of a number of different versions of a story which 
has left but slight traces upon early Jewish literature. 

A third use is made by Ezekiel of the figure, in 
a connexion in which a contrast between his Temple 
and that of Solomon appears. He ^ds place for 
no statue of a cherub, possibly because the ark had 
disappeared long before, and was not reproduced 
in the symbolism ; but he represents the inner walls 
and the doors as carved Avith alternating palm-trees 
and cherubim (Ezk 41'®-®>-“). Each cherub had 
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two faces, looking opposite ways — that of a man 
and that of a young lion. In all probability no 
special siOTificance attached to the design, which 
was merely an imitation of what had become the 
conventional decoration of a Jewish sanctuary, 
with complications suggested by the more ornate 
imagery of the prophet’s own time. Similarly, 
in the Temple of Herod there appear to have been 
no cherubic statues, but, according to one authority 
( YoTMt 64a), figures of cherubim were painted upon 
the inner walls of some of the courts. 

3 . Cherubim in later literature. — In the Apocr. 
proper the only allusion by name to cherubim is in 
Sir 49®, from which nothing more can be inferred 
than that the author had been impressed by the 
description in Ezekiel. But the Pseudepigrapha, 
particularly the Books of Enoch, mark a distinct 
advance or change in the conception. Thus the 
Ethiopic Enoch alters their character from the 
media of God’s revelation of Himself on earth to 
that of a group of angels of the highest rank in 
Iteaven, where they guard the celestial throne. In 
the earliest section, of which the latest date is 


170 B.C., three references occur. The ceiling of 
the palace of God is described as ‘ like the path of 
the stars and lightnings, with fiery cherubim be- 
tween in a transparent heaven ’ (14“, ed. Charles) ; 
and the appearance of the throne was ‘as hoar- 
frost, its circuit Avas as a shining sun and the voices 
of cherubim ’ (14*®). In 20 ’ Gabriel is represented as 
‘ over Paradise and the serpents ISpdKofres : here prob- 
ably the seraphim, see below] and the cherubim.’ 
In the Similitudes (61*®), amongst the host of God, 
continually praising Him, are enumerated ‘the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ’ophannim ’ (or ‘ wheels ’ : 
cf. Ezk 1*®} Weber, JUd. Th6ol.\ 1897, pp. 168, 
205, 269). A later addition to this section (71’} 
places the same three groups round about the 
Divine palace, and adds: ‘These are they who 
sleep not and ^ard the throne of His glory.’ The 
Slavonic Enoch, in its present form, is not earlier 
than the beginning of the Christian era, and is 
almost certainly Egypto- Judaean in its place of 
origin, just as the Ethiopic Enoch is Palestinian. 
It singles out the cherubim for some of the highest 
angelic honours, but, with a little ambiguity, locates 
them in both the sixth and the seventh heaven. In 


the midst of the archangels ‘are seven phoenixes 
and seven cherubim and seven six-Avinged creatures, 
being as one voice and singing Avith one voice ; and 
it is not possible to describe their singing, and they 
rejoice before the Lord at His f ootstoor {Slav. Enoch, 
19\ ed. Morfill). That is the condition of things 
in the sixth heaven. Enoch meets them also in 


the seventh, Avhere, he says, ‘ I saAv a very great 
light and all the fiery hosts of great archangels, 
and incorporeal powers and lordships, and prin- 
cipalities, and poAvers; cherubim and seraiJliini, 
thrones, and the Avatchfuluess of many eyes ’ {ib. 
20'). Hence they are no longer conceived ns sup- 
plying the means by which God visits the earth 
and carries out His purposes of grace or judgment 
amongst men, but as in immediate attendance upon 
Himself in heaven. The development takes places 
similarly in the areas of Jeivish and of Christian 
thought. The ‘ living creatures ’ of the Apocalypse, 
representing, according to Sivete (on Rev 4®h the 
Divine immanence in Nature, are paralleled in the 
almost contemporaneous Apoo. of Baruch, Avhere 
one of the \usions described (51", ed. Cliarles) is 
that of ‘the beauty of the majesty of the living 
creatures Avhich are beneath the throne.’ As resi- 
dent in the sixth heaven, they are probably to be 
classed among ‘ the angels of the presence’ (Is 63® ; 
of. Test. Levi, 3; Bk. of Jubilees, I® 2®, ed. Charles), 
and as resident in the seventh, among the ‘angels 
of sanctification,’ Avhose main function is praise, 
or the ceaseless ascription to (3od of holiness and 


glory. They are no longer the servants of God 
for certain special purposes in regard to earth, but 
are part of His permanent retinue Avithin the 
celestial court. 

JeAvisli traditional exegesis adds little concerning 
which there is general agreement, but preserves the 
opinions of several exegetical authorities or groups 
of authorities. There Ai’as a vieAV, based probably 
on Job 38’, that the angels, including the cherubim, 
were created on the first day, and AA’ere indeed the 
first things created ; but the vieAv never became 
general, through fear of the inference that the 
cherubim assisted God at the Avork of creation. 
A variety of opinions competed Avith it— that the 
creation of the angels took place on the second, 
the fifth, or even the seventh day. In regard to 
rank, the cherubim, under their leader Kerubiel, 
are placed in the third class of angels in some of 
the Kabbalistic literature (cf. Jellinek, Ausioahl 
Kabh. Mystik, 1854, p. 3), though Maimonides 
puts tliem in the ninth of the classes arranged in 
ascending order. A midrash r^orts that, Avhen 
Pharaoh pursued Israel to the Bed Sea, JahAveh 
took a cherub from the Avheels of His throne and 
fleAV to the spot, the action being explained by the 
further statement that JaliAA’eh inspects the Avorlds 
while sitting on a cherub {Midr. Teh. xviii. 16). 
Another midrash is significant, as indicating a 
different conception of function as Avell as a view 
of ordered gradation. According to Lev. B. 22, 

‘ Avhen a man sleeps, the body tells the soul Avhat 
has been done during the day ; the soul then reports 
to the spirit, the spirit to the angel, the angel to 
the cherub, and the cherub to the seraph, Avho 
finally brings the record to JahAveh.’ The Rab- 
binical sources yield many other references to the 
cherubim, mainly in relation to their conjectured 
form and pose ; out the change from the primitive 
tradition in regard to both function and localization 
is generally maintained. 

Although Philo derives from the cherubim the 
title of one of his treatises, and elseAvhere recurs 
to the subject, the allegorical possibilities of the 
conception are of surpassing interest to him, and 
on its other phases he is comparatively silent. _ In 
de Cherub, vii,, he quotes Avith approval a curious 
AueAv that the figures upon the ark represented the 
tAvo hemispheres ; yet it is evident that his opinion 
Avas unstable, for in Vita Mos. iii. 8 he expresses 
confidence in the interpretation of the figures as 
symbols of the creative and the royal authority of 
God : Si hv etiroifu SyKovcBat 5i iircvotQy rit 

Trpetr^vrirat Kal &vun6,T<iJ 56o row “Orrot Svydyen rtiv 
re roiyrtidif sal /SoviXtAnJr. ’Ofoydj^crai Si y pi’’ 
xoiyTiKi] Sdvafus airod Beds, KaB' Ijv IBrjKt sal irctriiri 
Kal SieKba/iijae rSSe rb irdv' 1) Si /Sturtkixi; sipm, 5 
Tu>r yeyopivuv dpxei Kal ffiy StKy §tpalu>s iviKparel 
(Mang. ii. 150). By the time of Josephus, specula- 
tion as to the form or function of the cherubim 
appears to have almost entirely ceased, and they 
Avere regarded as merely superhuman beings, in- 
capable of exact differentiation from other angels : 
ris Si oiSels biroiat Ttyes ^aav tlveiv oiSl 

elsdcai SOvarai {A nt, VIIl. iii. 3). 

The probable origin and course of growth m 
the conception, AAUthin at least the area of JeAAnsh 
thought, are eAudent. At the beginning may m 
seen the tendency, inherent in Nature-worship,_ w 
personify moving objects, and to invest them AVith 
qualities implying hostility to man. The rounded 
forms of a rolling bank of thunder-cloud 
almost certain thus to attract the attention and 
to excite tlie fears of observers, and in the outlines 
of the broken masses imagination Avould discern a 
variety of changeful shapes and countenances. A 
place being found in this Avay for ‘ celestial 
(de Saulcy, Histoire de I'art jud., Paris, 1868, 
p. 24) in the superhuman mechanism of the nni- 
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vorse, folk-lore and mytholo^ lyonld proceed to 
develop the conception on various lines. Through 
the pre-Christian era the cherubim are always 
imagined in close association with Jahweh, at first 
as the chief agents by whose service He comes into 
contact with man, or secures the accomplishment 
of His will in the crises of theocratic rule, and 
afterwards as among the members of His retinue 
nearest the throne. The distinctions gradually 
weakened, and almost disappeared, until in popu- 
lar fancy the cherubim were nearly merged in the 
larger group of angels. But it is doubtful Avhether 
this process was ever entirely completed ; and, if 
it was for a time, no long period intervened before 
traces of another distinction appeared, and the 
cherubim were conceived as immediate attendants 
upon God, while the angels proper were His mes- 
sengers for the fulfilment of any service, however 
remote. 

Cherubim in art, hymnology, and worship, 
ese conclusions are on the whole confirmed 
by later ideas, which both illustrate some of the 
earlier beliefs, and in certain directions mark an 
advance. The cherubim were still included among 
angels, though the order set forth in the Pseud- 
epigrapha is not maintained. In the work, for 
instance, attributed wrongly to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the cherubim are placed second in the 
first of three hierarchies, and are supposed to excel 
especially in knowledge and the faculty of contem- 
plation, ]ust as the seraphim excel in love. The 
two groups are often associated in Christian art. 
In primitive times a difierent tint was sometimes 
used to indicate a difierence which was not dis- 
tinguishable in figure, the cherubim being coloured 
blue and the seraphim red. In modem art the 
seraphim generally appear as adults, the cherubim 
as beautiful winged children, or as the uinged 
heads of children without body. The idea of 
special excellence in knowledge has been lost in 
favour of that of praise, guileless and unrestrained. 

Similarly, in the hymnology and ritual of both the 
Western and the Eastern Churches, the oherabim 
appear as an example of praise, undiluted by any 
dubious emotion. The Tit Deum was composeu, 
according to an old story (of. Hincmar, On Pre- 
destination), by Ambrose and Augustine conjointly 
on the day of the latter’s baptism — more probably 
Nicetas of Eemesiana (cf. Bum, Introd. to 
dreeds, 1899, p. 259 £f.); and one of the phrases 
in the original may be restored, ‘Tibi cherubim 
et seraphim incessahili uoce proolamant.’ The 
chief Eastern Churches also possess the so-called 
‘ Chembio hymn,’ which Justinian is said to have 
first ordered to he sung, and which in the arrange- 
ment of the service immediately followed the ms 
missal of the catechumens, and was intended to 
prepare the minds of the worshippers for the sacra- 
mental mysteries that were celebrated next. It 
ran thus ; ol tL iivimKas elKoylfoyres, xal rf 

^aojrotip Tptddi riv rpuriyior ifivov pSotTes, tracrap rTjy 
puiTTiK^y iiroOdifieBa /Jdpifiyav, us rby pa<riKta ruy S\uy 
isroSe^ifieyoi rats d 77 cXtKart aopirus 5opv^ep6pi.eycv 
rdf £ 0 - 1 V. ’AXXuXovto. The seraphim are not men- 
tioned by name, but the allusion to the Trisagion 
implies their identification in current thought ivith 
the cherabim, and the recognition pf the rendering 
of praise as the characteristic function of the latter. 
In the 21st Homily of Narsai, the founder of the 
great Nestorian school of Nisibis, an apparent dis- 
tinction is drawn again : * Holy is the seraph, and 
beauteous the cliemb, and swift the watcher ’ (cf. 
Connolly’s version in TS VIII. i. 48). But the first 
and second adjectives are bo_ general in sense as to 
be changeable, and are nothing more than literaiy 
embellishments of a theme of which the transcend- 
ent dignity of the officiating priest is the yentr^ 
He is alleged to be superior to the chembim and 
voi- m.— 33 


all the angels, whose praises, like the ministry of 
the deacons, are a fit prelude and a fit sequel to 
his mediation. Evidently the idea of the cherab 
has lost the whole of its original and specific sense 
and connexions, and has become a term for any 
superhuman being who is conceived as occupied 
with the praising of God. 

Literatcbe. — ^T he standard I,exicons, Enc.vclopa^ios (esp. 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.,BDB, EBi,JE), and works on OT Theology (esp. 
Smend, Schultz, and Dillmann) and on Bibl. Arch. etc. Sec, in 
addition to works cited, C. F. Kcil, Man. of Bibl. Arch., Ene. 
tr. 1887, i. 110-120 ; Riehm 2, 1893, i. 267 fl. ; Benzinger, A rebSol., 
1894, p. 267 f. et al.; Nowack, 1894, i. 38f., 60f. There is no 
monograph of the first importance on the subject ; but articles in 
the technical periodicals, such as Teloni in AA vi. [1891] 124 fjf., 
and excursuses, as in Cheyne, Isaiah^, 1881, il., or Driver, 
Qenests^, 1909, p. 60(., are valuable. 

K. W. LIoss. 

CHEYENNE. — The Cheyenne are a North 
American Indian tribe of the Algonguian family, 
consisting of two divisions : the Northern Chey- 
enne, numbering about 1400, dwelling upon the 
U.S. reservation set apart for them in Montana ; 
and the Southern Cheyenne, comprising about 1900, 
resident upon their ancient lands in Western 
Oklahoma, which have been allotted in severalty 
by the Government, so that the Indians are now 
United States subjects. The Cheyenne have for 
generations been a nomadic tribe, living in skin- 
covered lodges, and relying upon the products of 
the chase for a livelihood, although originally they 
mopear to have been a semi-agricultural people. 
They practised both tree- and scafibld-hurial, hut 
occasionally interred their dead. Of a haughty 
and quarrelsome disposition, they were brave and 
chivmrous in their attitude towards their women, 
but practised polygamy. The entire tribe was 
subservient to a council of 44 elective chiefs, 4 of 
W’hom sat as a court of appeal with the right to 
elect one of themselves as chief of the tribe. 

The worship of the tribe centres in a set of four 
‘medicine’ arrows which the Cheyenne claim to 
have possessed from the creation of the world. 
These are of different colours, and are exposed to 
the general view on two occasions only; (1) upon 
the occasion of their annual exhibition — a fimction 
which is accompanied by many rites; and (2) 
when a Cheyenne Indian has oeen slain by a 
member of his oym tribe, this ceremony being held 
for the purpose of cleansing and purifying the 
slayer from the stain of his tribesman’s blood. 
This set of arrows is still carefully preserved by 
the Southern Cheyenne, the last recorded ceremony 
in connexion witn it taking place in 1904. At 
these fimctions a delegation from the Northern 
section of the tribe is mvariably present. Those 
priests or medicine-men whose duty it is to guard 
the sacred arrows practise a further rite known as 
‘fixing’ the arrows, which concerns themseb-ea 
alone. That they are jealously guarded is proved 
by the fact that women, white men, and half- 
breeds are strictly forbidden to approach them. 

These arrows are almost certainly relics of a 
period when the Cheyenne worshipped a thunder- 
god, or god of the wind. In American mytholcgr 
we find Quetzalcoatl, the Mexican god of vim, 
armed ivith the flint arrow-head, representing tie 
thunderbolt; and Mixcoatl, the thunder-god of 
the Chichimecs of Mexico, was represented si 
carrying a bundle of arrows in his hand to rigrdfv 
his possession of the thunderbolts. Anon" tie 
Zuni Indians, arrows are frequently B-tttdJc tr 
fetishes, and certain Hopi priesdy fettetfks 
fasten them to bandoliers as sacred cmri'snz- 
In many tribes the ritual of worshin to tie irtr 
winds, the rain-bringers, begins uitS tie 
of four arrows to the four cardinei nahcs. 

The great tribal ceremony of ti‘ iSs-ym? 
the Sun-dance, which they profess 
from the Sutaio, a small and cormn- ^ 
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porated -with them. This they have practised for 
generations. It is a trihal recognition of the sun 
— common to many Indian tribes of the plains — as 
their elder brother. Tlie performers move sunwise. 
This ceremony is not, however, a mere development 
of the dance, but rather the dance has become only 
a part of its ritual. From the Sutaio they also 
received the Buflalo-head ceremony, which was 
connected with the Sun-dance, but which has 
been obsolete for a long time. 

These rites, however, have been practically cast 
into the shade, from a popular point of view, 
though not superseded, by the modern Ghost- 
dance religion, which was adopted by the tribe in 
1890. This dance is connected with the Messiah 
doctrine, which originated among the Paviotso 
Indians of Nevada in or about 1888, and gained a 
rapid hold upon the various tribes from the 
Missouri river to the Eooky Mountains. Its first 
apologist was a young Paiiite Indian called 
Wovoka, known to the whites as Jack Wilson, 
who had made for himself some reputation as a 
medicine-man, and professed to have received a 

ersonal revelation from the ‘Great Spirit.’ This, 

e stated, consisted of an assurance that a new 
phase of things was at hand, wherein the Indian 
tribes would regain their territories and be reunited 
to their dead friends. The preparation necessary 
for such an event was to be found in the assiduous 
practice of certain song and dance ceremonies 
given to them by the ‘ prophet.’ The men and 
women of the tribe assemhled, and, joining hands, 
moved slowly round in a circle, facing towards the 
centre, keeping time to a monotonous chant. 
Many afterwards subjected themselves to hypnotic 
treatment, in which they declared themselves to 
have been ew rapport with their deceased tribes- 
men. Among the Cheyenne the rite is designated 
the ‘ Crow-dance ’ ; and, whereas the other tribes 
render it ■ivithout instrumental music, they make 
use of the drum as an accompaniment to the vocal 
music. It has now, however, degenerated into a 
function of a semi-social character, despite its 
great popularity. 

On the occasion of the Sun-dance, for which 
ceremony the whole tribe was assembled, a circle 
was formed by the various tribal divisions, formerly 
seven, now probably eleven, in number ; but, as it 
is more than seventy years since the entire tribe 
camped together, the importance of the ceremony 
has dwindle very considerably. 

liTTKRATtJES. — J. Clark, Indian Sign Language, Phllsd. 1885 ; 
Cuthbertson, In Smitheonian Seport, 1860, 1851 ; Dorsey, 
Field Columbian Hue. Pull., Anthrop. Ser. ix., nos. 1 and 2, 
1906; Grinnell, ‘Social Origin of the Cheyenne,’ in Proe. 
Intemat. Cong. Americanists, 1902, 1005 ; Lewis and Clarke, 
I'ravels, London, 1842; Mooney, ‘Ghost-Dance Religion,' 14 
PBBW, pt. ii., 1896, and ‘Cheyenne,’ in Hodge, Handbook (if 
Amer, Indians, 1. SO, Washiii^n, 1907) 250-267. 

Lewis Spence. 

CHIBCHAS (properly Muyscas or Mozcas). — 
One of the cultured peoples of South America, 
whose domain comprised the Cundinamarca plateau 
in the present State of Colombia, with the Eastern 
Cordillera as far as the Sierra de Merida, and whose 
now extinct stock language was ividely difl'used 
amongst the surroundmg populations. Muysca, 
with its variant Mozca, is the national name, and 
means ‘twenty,’ or, by extension, ‘man,’ having 
reference to their vigesimal system of counting by 
all the fingers and toes, which make 20= the com- 
lete man. Chibcha was the name applied to them 
y their neighbours in scornful allusion to the 
frequency of the palatal ch (as in church) in their 
language ; and the recurrence of this sound was 
itself largely due to the masc. and fem. sulfi.xes 
chha and fhecha, which were added to all nouns 
where needed to mark gender. 

On the advent of the whites (1538) there were i 


two factions contending for the supremacy, headed 
respectively by the zippa and the zaqvc, that is, 
rulers of the ‘South’ and ‘North,’ the former with 
his capital at Tunja, the latter at Bacata or Bogota, 
the present name of Santa F6 de Bogotd, stiU the 
capital of Colombia. It was mainly owing to these 
feuds that the Gonquistadores obtained such an 
easy triumph, and found that the eaque was the 
veritable El Dorado, of whom, even after this dis- 
coverj’, the treasure-seekers still continued to go in 
quest over half the continent. 

The Chibchas, who have long been merged in the 
general Hispano-American population of Spanish 
speech, had made considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion, as witnessed by their political organization, 
by their social and religious institutions, and by 
their skill in such arts as weaving, dyeing, pottery, 
road- and bridge-making, mining, building, and 
other crafts. They were even credited with a gold 
currency, and in any case excelled in working the 
precious metal, which was both cast and wrought 
mto a great variety of fantastic ornaments, chiefly 
frogs, snakes, and other animal forms displaying 
much imagination and technical skill. Their 
knowledge of astronomy rivalled that of the 
Mayas, but was indepenaently acquired, as shown 
by the marked diflerences between the Central 
American and the Colombian calendric systems. 
Thus the Chibchas had three distinct calendars— 
the rural of 12 to 13 moons, the ecclesiastic of 37 
moons, and the civil of 20 moons, with a week of 
only three days — the shortest on record (see 
Calendar [Mexican and Mayan]). 

All the aboriginal tribes had been fused in a 
common social and political system, so that no 
tribal groups of Muyscan stock are known, although 
the empire was everywhere surrounded by savage 
and even cannibal populations, which were, and still 
are, broken into endless tribal fragments (Balbi, 
Atlas ethnographique du globe, Pans, 1826, Table 
xxix.). Several of these rude groups are clawed 
with the Muyscas, by some authorities, in a wide- 
^read ‘ Chibcha family,’ extending from the 
Ecuador frontier through Colombia and Panama 
into Costa Rica. Such are the Nutibaras, Tatabas, 
Guacas, and Timebos of the Cauca Valley ; the 
Paucuras, Petacays, Timbas, and Pastus about the 
headwaters of the Rio Magdalena ; the Artuacos 
(Kbggoba, Guamdka, and Bmtukud) of the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta ; and the Costa Rican 
Borucas, Terrabas, Guatusos, Bribris, Cabicars, 
Estrellas, Chinpds, Tucurriques, and Orosi. 

Muyscan society was divided into a number of 
exclusive castes, which presented striking analogies 
to those of the Aryan Hindus. Thus, to the Brah- 
mans corresponded thojeques, or priests, who were 
at once magicians, medicine - men, judges, and 
executioners. In accordance with the prevailing 
matriarchal customs, they succeeded to their office 
by inheritance through the female line, while the 
Pontifex Maximus at the head of the hierarchy 
was elected from two princely families, and lived 
aloof from the public in a mysterious recess near 
j Suamoz (the present Sagamoso), in the district of 
I Iraca (Sogundomuho), which was set apart for his 
exclusive use and maintenance. Before entering 
on their functions, the jeques had to pass through 
a severe novitiate of twelve years in a cuca 
(‘seminary’) under an aged priest, and on a frugal 
diet which has been described as a continual fast. 

To the Hindu K^atriyas answered tlie warriors, 
who in peaceful times performed the duties of police 
and tax-gatherers. The Vaiiyas and Sudrasvoxo re- 
presented by the traders, craftsmen, and peasantr}^ 
while a fifth class was formed by the conquered 
wild tribes difiering in speech and other respew 
from the Muyscas, and thus answering to the 
pariahs and other outcasts of the Hindu con- 
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querors. But all alike were subject to a rigid 
system of civil and penal legislation, in which the 
almost autocratic power of the zaqxie, zijtpa,^ and 
nzaques (‘ sub-chiefs’) was upheld by close alliance 
with the priestly class. The king himself had, as 
in Peru, gradually acquired a semi-divine char- 
acter, as seen in his solemn processions from palace 
to temple, which took three days to traverse a 
distance of a few hundred yards. The title of El 
Dorado applied to the zaque of Bogotd arose from 
his custom on certain festivals of powdering him- 
self all over with gold dust and plunging into 
the neighhourinw Lake Guatavita, thus offering 
some of his vvealtn to the national deity, Bochica. 

Like the Aztec god Quetzalcoatl, Bochica was 
traditionally a sage of white or fair complexion, 
who arrived from the east and became the great 
civilizer of the nation. After his death he received 
divine honours, and came to be regarded, if not as 
the supreme god of the universe, at least as the 
recognized head of the Muyscan pantheon, in which 
were included not only the heavenly bodies, but 
also the personified forces of Nature and all con- 
sjicuous natural objects. Trees, rocks, mountains, 
streams, and rapids were endowed with indwelling 
sTiirits to which altars were raised ; and to these 
slirines were brought offerings of gold, gems, rich 
fabrics, and at times even human victims. When 
danger threatened, a child captured from the enemy 
was sacrificed on a lofty summit, where the rocks 
smeared with its blood were lit up by the first rays 
of the rising sun. Each returning cycle of fifteen 
years was also solemnized with a human victim, 
always a youth from the eastern plains whence 
Bochica had arrived on the plateau. We even read 
that the Chibchas thought these sanguinary rites 
the most pleasing to their gods. In aU cases the sacri- 
fices were made by the jcques, who must therefore 
be regarded as true priests, though sometimes they 
officiated disguised as divinities, demons, or animals. 

While, as already noted, Bochica, the deity of 
the nobility, was later regarded as the Chibcha 
culture-hero, our oldest sources distinguish between 
him and Chibchacum, ns well as between Bochica 
and ChimizapsOTa (also called Nempterequeteva 
and Xue), the latter being the original culture- 
deity from the east. Mankind was estranged from 
obeaience to Chimizapagua by a beautiful woman 
named Chia, Huytaca, Xubohasgagua, or Yube- 
cayguaya, whom the culture-god punished ^ 
transformation into either an owl or the moon It 
was Chimizapagua, moreover, who, when Chib- 
chacum in anger sent a flood upon the earth, 
appeared in a rainbow and stopped the waters by a 
stroke of his golden staff, while he banished Chib- 
chacum to earth, which he sustains, thus occa- 
sioning earthquakes (cf. Ehrenreich, Mythen vnd 
LegerMen dor sudamerikanischen Urvollxr, Berlin, 
1905, p. 51 ff.). For some twenty years Chimiza- 
pagua ruled in Sagamoso (his footprint may still 
be seen on a rock in the province of Ubaque), and 
then ascended to heaven. He would seem to be 
identical with the culture-hero Sadiguia-Sonoda, 
or Idacanzas, to whom Sagamoso owed all its great- 
ness. According to Chibcha mythology, light was 
originally hidden in Chimimigagua (‘Sun-Holder ’), 
who is also termed ‘ the creator of the world ’ ; from 
Chimimigagua flew great black birds, which bore 
the rays of the sun throughout the world; and 
from the mountain lake of Iguaque, four leagues 
north of Tunia, rose a lovely woman, named 
Bachue, Turachogue, or Fnzachogua, with a boy 
three years old, these being the parents of the 
human race. Later they changed themselves into 
serpents and returned to their lake. Other accounts 
make the sun (who may have been identical with 
Bochica) and the moon (the divinity of which was 
Bochica’s wife, the Chia mentioned above) the 


creators of all things. In addition to the deities 
already noted, there were Nencatacoa, the god of 
weavers and painters ; a god of the drunken ; 
Chaquen, who guarded the boundaries of the 
fields ; Bachue, who made the seed grow' ; and 
Cuchavira, the rainbow, who helped the sick, 
especially women in chUdbirth. 

From these and other recorded details it is clear 
that the original animism of the Muyscas had been 
raised to a higher plane, its main features being 
an almost unlimited polytheism, combined with 
sacrifice and a well-developed priestly order, w'ith 
a general absence of ancestor-worship. Hence this 
‘ State Religion,’ as it may be called, with its poly- 
theism evolved from pure animism, and not from 
ancestral shades, lends no support to Herbert 
Spencer’s declaration that the ‘hypothesis that 
religions in general are derived from ancestor- 
worship finds proof among all races and in every 
country,’ and that ‘ nature - worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost- worship’ (Eccles. Inst., 1885, 
pp. 675, 687). On the other nand, it so far bears 
out Huxley’s view that ‘ among a large portion of 
mankind ancestor-worship is more or less thrown 
into the background either by cosmic deities or by 
tribal gods of uncertain origin’ (Coll. Essays, 1894, 
iv. 348). The Chibcha system may also be taken 
as a further illustration of Rhys Davids’ inference 
that ‘the beliefs of the remote ancestors of the 
Buddhists may be summed up as having resulted 
from . . . Animism’ (Origin and Growth of Be- 
ligion, London, 1882, p. 113). 

In some respects the moral standard stood at a 
fairly high level. Thus the rights of private 
property were thoroughly understood and pro- 
tected by severe enactments against both robbery 
and fraudulent debtors. A keen sense of honour 
distinguished the upper classes, who feared de- 
gradation and disgrace more than corporal punish- 
ment. Although marriage was by purchase, the 
w’omen, as under most matriarchal systems, en- 
joyed great freedom, and in certain cases were even 
empowered to chastise their husbands. Adultery 
was severely punished, but the virginity of a bride 
was held to unply that her pow'ers of attraction 
w’ere slight. The birth of twins was regarded as a 
proof of grave infidelity, and one of them was 
killed; and, if a woman died in childbed, her 
husband, as partly responsible for her death, was 
obliged to give half his property to her kinsfolk, 
who brought up his child at his expense. Poly- 
gamy was widely practised, though only the first 
wife seems to have been regarded as the legitimate 
spouse. Much care and sympathy were bestowed 
upon the sick and aged, wnile the dead were 
honoured with costly funeral rites_ which varied 
with the different castes and districts. In some 
places the bodies were embalmed ivith resins, and 
even filled with valuable objects; in others they 
were sun-dried or exposed on platforms around the 
temples, or else stowed away in caves, in some of 
which hundreds of bodies have been found seated 
in circles, with their hands joined. Their souls 
were believed to migrate to the centre of the earth, 
which was reached by crossing a wide stream in 
boats made of the gossamer threads of the spider, 
which was accordin^y regarded as a sacred insect. 
In this shadow’-land they ceased to hold intercourse 
with the living, although departed kings were 
honoured with human sacrifices, women and slaves 
being despatched with messages tc their under- 
ground abode. But the number of victims was 
limited ; nor were these ‘ cimtoms ’ renewed, as 
amongst the African Ashantis and Dahomeys, on 
each recurrent anniversary. All this is in full 
accordance with the feeble development of ancestor- 
w'orship in Muysealand, as generally throughout 
the New "World. 
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LiTERATtTRE. — G. F. de Oviedo (do Valdes), Historia 
General y Natural dt las Indias, new ed., Madrid, 1851; F. 
Perez, Geografia , . , de Colombia, 2 vols. (Bogotd, 1862-63); 
W. Bollaert, Antiquarian Researches tn New Granada, etc. 
(London, 1860); Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic derNaturvSlker, 
iv. 852-873 (Leipzig, 1884; a most valuable summary of the 
material); E. J. Payne, Hist, of New World, vol. ii. (Oxford, 
18S8-S9) : P. Ehrenreich, Anthrop. Studien (Brunswick, 1897). 

A. H. Keane. 

CHIDAMBARAM (Tamil Shithambaram ; 
Skr. Chitarabara, ‘atmosphere of wisdom’). — 
toivn in the S. Arcot district of the Madras 
Presidency (lat^ 11° 25' N., long. 79° 42' E.) 
famous for its Saiva temple, which contains the 
celebrated Akasa, or ‘air’ lihgam. Fergusson 
describes the place under the name of Chillam- 
baram, and gives a plan and views of the great 
temple. The celebrated lihgam exists only in the 
imagination of its votaries, for whose benefit a 
curtain hung before a wall is raised; but the 
lihgam, of course, is invisible. The building of 
the temple is ascribed to the 10th cent. A.D. ; and 
the shrine of the goddess PSrvfiti, spouse of Siva, 
and the great gates igopura) are assigned by 
Fergusson to the 14th or 15th century. 

‘The temple le held in the highest reverence throughout 
Bouthem India and Ceylon, and one of the annual festirals if 
largely attended by pilnims from oil parte of India. Ae on 
architectural edifice It u a wonderful etructure, for ft etanda 
in the middle of an alluvial plain between two rivers, where 
there is no building stone within forty miles; and yot the 
onter walls are faced with dressed granite, the whole of the 
neat area enclosed by the inner waifs is pared with stone, the 
temple contains a hall which stands on more than 1000 mono- 
lithic pillars, into the gateways are built blocks of stone 80 feet 
high and more than 8 feet sqnare, and the reservoir, wtiich is 
160 feet long and 100 feet broad and very deep, has long flights 
of stone steps leading down to the water on all four sides. The 
labour expended in bringing all this and other material 40 miles 
through a country without roads and across the YellJr river 
must nave been enormous ’ (Imperial Oasetteer, 1903, x. 219). 

Literaturb.— T he occount in the Imperial Gasetteer quoted 
above ; J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, ed. J. Burgess (1910), i. 873fi. ; W. H. Workman, 
Through Town and Jungle (1904), 20f, W. CROOKS. 

CHIEF GOOD.— See Scmhum Bonitm. 

CHILAN BALAM. — The so-called books of 
Chilan Balam are native compilations of events 
occurring in Mayapan previous to the Spanish 
Conquest, and written by Maya Indian scribes in 
the Aaracters invented and taught by the Spanish 
monks as suitable to the Mayan tongue. They 
embody the old traditions lingering in the memory 
of individuals concerning the doings of the Maya 
people before the coming of the Spaniards, and 
were probably ■written shortly after the Conquest, 
though some belong to the end of the 16th and 
the mrst half of the 17th centuries. They exist 
in various transcripts in Yucatan, and were first 
copied by Dr. Hermann Behrendt, whose tran- 
scriptions were purchased by Dr. Brinton. They 
may be regarded as ofishoots of the Mayan MSS, 
and treat in general of matters riven in portions 
of these; they contain also a substratum of his- 
toric information which has been preserved by 
tradition. 'They are primarily brief chronicles, 
recounting the dmsions of time, the periods known 
to the Mayas as Icatuns, which hadT elapsed since 
their coming to Mayapan. 

I. Spanish notices of the prophecies.— Spanish 
notices of what are known to the old historians as 
the prophecies of Chilan Balam are rare. The 
fullest 18 that of Villagutierre (Hist, de el Itea, y 
de el Lacandon, Madrid, 1701, p. 38). The prophecies 
purport to be those of the priest who bore the title — 
not name — of Chilan Balam, and whose oSices were 
those of divination and astrology. Villagutierre’s 
statement is to the effect that Chilan Balam, high 
priest of Tixcacayon Cabick, in Mani, prophesied 
rhe coming of the Spaniards as follows : 

' At the end of the thirteenth age, when Itza Is at the height 
of Its power, as also the city called Tancob, which is between 


Taoman ond Tichaquillo, the signal of God will appear on the 
heights : and the Gross, with which the world was enlightened 
will be manifested. There will be variance of men’s will in 
future times, when the signal shall be brought. 'Ve priests, 
before coming even a quarter of a leame, ye shall see the OrossI 
which will appear and lighten up the sky from pole to pole. 
The worship of vain gods shall cease. Your father comes, 0 
Itzalanos 1 Tour brother comes, 0 Tantunites 1 Receive your 
barbarous bearded guests from the East, who bring the signal 
of the God who comes to us in mercy and in pity. The time of 
our life is coming. You have nothing to fear from tlie world. 
Thou art the living God, who created us in mercy. The words 
of God are ^ood : let us lift up Bis signal to see it and adore it: 
we must raise the Gross in opposition to the falsehood we now 
see. Before the first tree of the world now is a manifestation 
made to the world : this is the signal of a God on high : adore 
this, ye people of Itza 1 Let us adore it with uprightness of 
heart. Let us adore Him who is our God, the true God : receive 
the word of the true God, for he who speaks to you comes from 
heaven. Ponder this well, and be the men of Itza. They who 
believe shall have light in the age which Is to come. I, your 
teacher and master, Balam, warn and charge you to look at the 
importance of my words. Thus have 1 flmshed what the true 
God commanded me to say, that the world might bear it' 

It is not difficult to see in this account of the 
prophecy certain signs •which at once mark it as 
spurioufl. The chief of these are the Scriptural 
character of the language employed, and the much 
too definite terms in which the prophecy is couched. 

2. Genuine character of the books. — These con- 
siderations lead us first to an examination of the 
books, with a view to discovering whether or not 
they are genuinely aboriginal in character. There 
can be no doubt that, as in the case of the Eiche 
Popol Vuh, a genuine substratum of native tradi- 
tion has been overlaid and coloured by the Chris- 
tian influence of the early Spanish missionaries. 
The genuine aboriginal character of this substratum 
is clear from internal e'vidence, matters being dealt 
with in a manner which betrays an aboriginal cast 
of thought, and knowledge of Mayan manners 
being revealed in a way that no Spaniard of the 
period was capable of achieving. At the same time, 
the evidence of priestly editing is by no means far 

! to seek, and must be patent to the most superficial 
i reader. The evidence of language also points to 
the authenticity of these productions. Such an 
idiomatic use of the ancient Mayan tongue as they 
betray could have been employed by none but 
persons who had used it habitually from infancy. 
The trend of thought, as displayed in American 
languages, difiers so radically from that sho'wn in 
European tonraes as to afibrd almost no analogy 
whatever; and this is well exemplified in these 
curious books. Their authenticity has been called 
in question by several superficial students of the 
American languages, whose studies have been made 
at second hand ; but no authority of the first class 
has doubted their genuine aboriginal character. 
As regards the authenticity of the prophecies, it 
is kno-wn that, at the close of the divisions of time 
knoivn as Icatuns, a chilan, or prophet, was wont 
to utter publicly a prediction forecasting the nature 
of the similar period to come ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that some distant rumours of the coming 
of the white man had reached the ears of several 
of the seers. So far as the reference to the Cross 
is concerned, it may be observed that the _Maya 
word rendered ‘ cross ’ by the missionaries simply 
signifies ‘a piece of wood set upright’ ; but cruci- 
form shapes were well known to the Mayas (see 
Cross [American]). 

3. Multiplicity of books. — ^The natives were 
greatly disturbed at the destruction of their sacred 
records by the Spanish monks (Landa, Jlelaeton 
de las Cosas de Yucatan, Paris ed. 1864, p. 316), 
and, as many of them had acquired the European 
alphaliet, and as the missionaries had added to it 
several signs to express Mayan sounds foreign w 
Spanish ears, a number of native scribes set to 
work to •write out in the new alphabet the con- 
tents of their ancient records. In this they were, 
doubtless, aided by the wonderful mnemonic 
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powers which were so assiduously cultivated by 
the American races, and they probably further 
relied upon such secretly preserved archives as they 
could obtain. They added much new European 
lore, and omitted a considerable body of native 
tradition. The result of their labours was a 
number of books, varying in merit and contents, 
but knowTi collectively as ‘the Books of ChUan 
Balam,’ these being severally distinguished by the 
name of the village where each was composed or 
discovered. It is probable that in the 17th cent, 
every village contained a copy of the native records ; 
but various causes have combined to destroy the 
majority of them. There still remain portions or 
descriptions of at least sixteen of these records, 
designated by the names of the several places 
where they were written : e.g. the Book of (jhilan 
Balam of Chumayel, of Nabula, of Kdua, of Mani, 
of Oxkutzcab, of Ixil, of Tihosuoo, of Tixcocob, etc. 

‘ Chilan,' says Landa, second Bishop of Yucatan, 
‘was the name of their priests, whose duty it 
was to teach the sciences, to appoint holy days, to 
treat the sick, to offer sacrifices, and especially to 
utter the oracles of the gods. They were so highly 
honoured by the people that they were carried on 
litters on the shoulders of the devotees’ {op. cit. 
160). The derivation of the name is from chij, 
‘ the mouth,’ and signifies ‘ interpreter.’ The word 
balam means ‘tiger,’ and was used in connexion 
with a priestly caste, being still employed by the 
Maya Indians as a name for those spirits who are 
supposed to protect fields and towms. 

It is seldom that the names of the writers of 
these books are given, as in all probability the 
compilations, as we have them, are but copies of 
still older manuscripts, with additions of more 
recent events by the copyist. 

4 . Contents of the books. — The contents of the 
various books of Chilan Balam may be classified 
under ; ( 1 ) astrology and prophecy ; ( 2 ) chronology 
and history; (3) medico-religious practice; (4) 
later history and Christian teachings, 

( 1 ) The astrology is an admixture of Maya 
stellar divination and that borrowed from Euro- 
pean almanacs of the century between 1550 and 
1650, which are no less superstitious in their lean- 
ings than the native products. Prophecies, such 
as that quoted at length above, abound. 

(2) Chronological and historical matter , — ^The 
books of Chilan Balam are, however, chiefly valu- 
able for the light they throw upon the chronological 
system and ancient history of the Mayas. The 
periods of events in which they deal are designated 
fcatuns, and are of considerable length, but their 
actual extent has not been agreed upon. The older 
Spanish authors make their duration 20 years (the 
length of time alluded to in the text of the books), 
but marginal notes imply that they consisted of 24 
years. As, however, these notes have been added 
by a later hand, the original computation is possibly 
the correct one. But it is still more likely that 
the length of the katun was neither 20 nor 24 years, 
but 20 X 360 days — a period of time actually used 
by the Mayas in reckoning, as appears from the 
numerical characters in the Dresden MS. 

Most of the chronology of the books of Chilan 
Balam is of doubtful value. The list of traditional 
events is exceedingly meagre, and few’ dates 
can be relied upon with any degree of confidence. 
In the majority of instances the arrangement of the 
statement proves that the figures given do not 
represent actual dates, but were chosen according 
to a fixed scheme. The events which appear to 
have been recorded with the greatest degree of 
accuracy are the final establishnient of the 
Spaniards and the foundation of Merida, their first 
appearance in Yucatan, and the death of Ahpnla, 
a dreaded and powerful magician. 


(3) Medico - religions practice. — The cure of 
various diseases is exhaustively treated by the 
authors of the books. Landa relates that ‘the 
cAtYancs -were sorcerers and doctors ’ (qp. cfi. 160), 
and we shall probably not be far wrong if we 
compare them with the medicine-men of other 
American tribes. The MSS abound in descriptions 
of symptoms and hints for diagnosis, and suggest 
many remedies. The preparation of native plants 
and bleeding are the chief among these, but several 
appear to have been borrowed from a physic book 
of European origin. Brinton states (BooLr of 
Chilan Balam, p. 18) that Behrendt, who first 
copied these books, and who was himself a physician, 
left a large manuscript on the subject, entitled 
‘Recetarios de Indies, in which he states that the 


scientific value of these remedies is next to nothing, 
and that the language in which they are recorded is 
distinctly inferior to the remainder of the books. 
He held that this portion of these records was 
supplanted some time in the last century by medical 
knowledge introduced from Europe. This, indeed, 
is admitted by the copyists of the books, who 
probably took them from a medimval work on 
Spanish medicine known as El Libro del Judio, 
‘the Book of the Jew.’ 

(4) The Christian teachings consist of tTsns]nt\o'nB 
of the ‘Doctrine,’ Bible stories, narratives of 
events subsequent to the Conquest, and other 
matters of minor interest. 

5 . Hieroglyphic mythology of the books. — ^The 
day and month hieroglyphics depicted in several 
of the Books of Chilan Balam appear to differ 
materially from those given by Landa {op. cit.) 
and those illustrating the various Mayan codices, 
and it will be well to examine them with a view 
to discovering whether these variants disclose any 
mythological or other information hitherto un- 
noticed. Taking as a basis for our considerations 
the Book of Chilan Balam of Kdua, we observe 
that, although a similarity exists between its day- 
signs and those of the Codex Troano, many ap- 

g arently radical differences are present. In the 
!ook of Kdua the signs are resolved into squares 
instead of into the usual ‘ calculiform ’ pattern. 
In the Kan sign, for example, — that of the day of 
Schellhas’s ‘ God E ’ (the maize-god), — we find a 
germ of similarity, but also some considerable 
modification. In the sign of Cimi 2, we observe, 
by comparison with the Codex Troano, a highly 
conventionalized form of the head of the death-god 
(A). The closed eyes with the heavy pendant 
lashes on the cheek and the row of exposed and 
grinning teeth, which make this_ deity such a 
familiar figure in the codices, have in the Book of 
Kdua been conventionalized into a square, in the 
upper portion of which have been drawn three 
perpendicular strokes flanked by two similar strokes 
at a sharp angle to them — the whole doubtless 
representing the eyelashes and end of the eyelids. 
The lower portion, probably intended to represent 
the under jaw, is filled in irith two smaller 
squares. We thus see that in the books of Chilan 
Balam such hlayan writing as is depicted threatens 
to become so conventional ns to depart almost 
entirely from the original form of the hieroglyphs. 
In the Chicchan sign (that of ‘ God H ’) we almost 
fail to recognize the skin-spot or scale of the 
serpent, which in the Book of Kdua appears to be 
symbolized by a serpent’s tail. But it is well 
known that tne representations of ‘ God H ’ vary 
exceedingly, so that it is not improbable that his 
hieroglyph or day-sign may also vary. Indeed, ns 
Schellhns says {lieprcscntations of Deities of the 
Maya Manuscripts, 1904, p. 29) — 


* The Chicchan work in the eign of the day Chicchan also diilen 
xtry much from that on the lilies of the eeipenU pictured In 
the rnoimscripts, eo that Tariationa of this kind by no meani 
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make it necessary to assume that the hieroglyphs actually 
denote different things.’ 

In the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, for example (27“), 
we observe tliat the Chicchan-spots on the body of 
the serpent there represented much resemble the 
serpent-tails in the Ghicchan sign of the Book of 
Kdna in their scallop-shaped sequence. In the 
Chicchan sign we have a portion of the body of a 
serpent covered tvith veritable spots, whereas in 
the other Chicchan signs in the same book scales 
are most distinctly represented. We have here, in 
all probability, the day-sign or hieroglyph of 
Kulculcan, a hlayan deity analogous to, or identical 
with, theMexican Quetzalcoatl and the Guatemalan 
Gueumatz. The day Muluc is that usually attri- 
buted to ‘ God K,’ and the sign of Muluc re- 
presented in the Book of ChUan Balam of Kdua 
would appear to strengthen the belief that that 
deity possesses an astronomic and architectural 
significance. In Muluc 5 we have a square divided 
into four equal parts around a small circle placed 
in the middle, each square containing a still smaller 
circle. This would appear in some manner to 
symbolize orientation, or may perhaps have a 
stellar significance. Of ‘ God K ^ Schellhas says 
(qp. cit. 34) : 

‘The significance of God K is unknown in his architectural 
relation. Some connection with his character as the deity of a 
star and with his astronomic qualities may, however, be as- 
sumed, since, as we know, the temple structures of Central 
America are always placM \rith reference to the cardinal 
points.' 

Another striking degeneration into convention- 
ality is noticeable in the sign Esnab, in which the 
type has evolved from tliat given in the Codex Tro- 
Corte.sianus (something similar to a St. Andrew’s 
cross) to one closely resembling the Arabic numeral 
2. Of course, it is difficult to say how much of this 
trend towards conventionality in the day-sign was 
due to direct European influence, and how much to 
natural evolution. We are here dealing ivith 
symbols and not ivith hieroglyphs, but the Maya 
symbols and day-signs are all evolved from or 
possess a hieroglyphic significance. The hieroglyphs 
for the months, on the other hand, bear but little 
resemblance to those of Landa. If his representa- 
tions be conmared with those in the Book of ChUan 
Balam of (Jhumayel, the difierence is at once 
apparent. The rude draiving of these signs is 
scarcely a sufficient excuse for the fundamental 
difference displayed by the various examples. 
Hence Brinton’s vindication of the correctness and 
authenticity of Landa’s examples appears hardly 
well founded (qp. cit. 14). 

LtTKRATORE.— D. G. Brinton, The Soaks of Chilan Balam, 

■ ■ ■ ■' . ':""'';CariIloy Ancona, 

. ■ . ' ■ . . Vaya o Yttcaleca, 

V ., . .. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' *• 1880; 

Eligio Ancona, Btsl. de Yucatan, kferida, 1S78 ; E. Seler, 
BuU. tS BE, 1904, p. 329 ff. ; ZE xxiii. (IS91) 112. 

Lewis Spence. 

CHILDHOOD. — Usage has not yet rendered 
this term either precise or consistent. In the 
broadest sense, childhood is the period that pre- 
cedes maturity ; more properly, it is the period 
between birth and the beginning of tlie acquisition 
of reproductive capacity (see Adolescence). This 
is the sense in which the term will be used in the 
present article. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there is a tendency to distinguish the 
terms ‘ infancy,’ ‘ childhood,’ and ‘ adolescence’ as 
follows : infancy extends to the ‘school age’ of 
about six years ; childhood occupies approximately 
the next six years ; and adolescence the next ten 
or a dozen years. The ‘childhood of the race,’ 
originally a metaphor, has become an almost techni- 
cal term, through the establishment of the law of 
recapitulation (see below, § 5). We have here to 
ask what special significance childhood has for 
religion and ethics. (Inasmuch as a subsequent j 
article [Growth, Moral and Religious, Periods of] 1 


presents a systematic view of the development 
of character, the present discussion vvill be limited 
to certain fundamental considerations or prole- 
gomena.) 

I. Mental differences between childhood and 
later life. — Concerning these differences three 
successive types of theory have appeared : 

(1) The first represents the child as a miniature 
man. Only a little observation is req^uired, how- 

! ever, to discover that neither in physical propor- 
tions, organs, and functions, nor in mental process 
and personality, can the difference be expressed in 
quantitative terms. 

(2) The second tjype of thought, taking the 
contrast between childhood and adolescence in 

I respect of sex organs and functions as representa- 
tive of the method of development, seeks to 
discover a serial order in which faculties or mental 
functions are supposed to arise. Just as tlie sexual 
instinct appears only after several 3‘ears of a 
child’s growth, so other instincts ripen at different 
periods, and they are more or less tr.ansitory (see 
W, James, Principles of Psychology, New York, 
1908, vol. ii. ch. xxiv.). The observation is in 
some sense as true as it is commonplace, that 
impulse comes before reflexion, imitation before 
social purpose, imagination before reason, and 
consciousness before self-consciousness. Even the 
senses do not develop pari with one another, 

and hence arise various attempts to determine Uie 
day, month, or year of the child’s life in which 
one or other function first appears. This type of 
description, however, partly fails of its purpose. 
For it takes its categories (perception, curiosity, 
fear, imagination, etc.) from the adult mind, 
whereas what we need is to understand what each 
function means to the chUd who exercises it. 
Again, mental life is not made up of functions or 
processes added to one another; the life of the 
child is in a sense an individual life from the start. 
Finally, there is needed a genetic principle that 
shall illuminate the various differentiations as they 
occur in the child mind. 

(3) A third type of theory, which may be called 
‘functional child psychology,’ meets these diffi- 
culties by exhibiting the changes of the growing 
mind as responses to specific strains that arise in 
the general process of active adjustment. _ The 
child is fundamentally active, and his action is 
always implicitly purposive. Differentiation of 
consciousness occurs at the points _ w_here_ un- 
co-ordinated impulsive movements (as distinguished 
from reflex and instinctive) require to be adjusted, 
that is, where an impulse has to be adjusted to an 
end. Consequently, the standpoint from which 
to understand the child mind is its developing 
interests, and its interests are to be known by 
activities. Thus, in his earlier years the child is 
interested in his own spontaneous action in response 
to the objects in his environment, and these objects 
have for liim little intrinsic meaning. Later, 
interest shifts from the act itself to resulte, as in 
construction, competitive games, etc., with cor- 
responding realization of objects as contrasted 
M-ito the self. Tliis opens tlie vyay for a 
broadening of both the self and its world, with 
action for more and more distant, or comprehensive 
or specialized, ends. (On this latest, most thorough 
view of the child mind, see I. King, Psychology oj 
Child Development, whose main positions have here 
been summarized.) 

The chief mental difference between children 
and adults, therefore, consists in a contrast betvreen 
vague and clear, undifl'erentiated and differentiated, 
consciousness in every direction (knowledge, feel- 
ings, volition) ; between a narrower and a wder 
range of objects attended to ; between imnicdiato 
and remote ends, ivith a corresponding difference 
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in the demee to -which conduct is organized ; and 
between tiie immediate values of self-activity and 
the relatively remote values of social action. 

2 . Method of the child’s moral development. — 
Character develops in accordance -with the above 
analysis of child mentality. 

( 1 ) Conscience’, considered either as moral emo- 
tion or as moral discrimination, is nob to be 
thought of as present from birth, or as having 
a definite beginning at any assignable period of 
growth. The distmct manifestations of moral 
appreciation at five or six years of age no more 
mark moral beginnings than the first distinct 
realization of the mother as an object marks the 
beginning of cognition. The most that we can 
determine is certain transition points in a general 
movement out of vagueness into clear discrimina- 
tion. 

( 2 ) Distinctly ethical attitudes emerge out of 
unpurposed activities which may be called, if we 
please, non-ethical. This does not mean, however, 
that morality first arises -Nvithin a consciousness 
that is already definitely organized in other re- 
spects. The cliild does start life on a non-ethical 
plane, but just as truly he begins at a non- 
intelligent level. In no direction is he equipped 
with anything like innate truths or standards. 
'What he brings into the world is a psycho-physical 
organism, which, in addition to making approxi- 
mately definite reflex and instinctive reactions 
to certain stimuli, also makes impulsive, un- 
co-ordinated reactions to other stimuli, with 
consequent strain or discomfort, which stimulates 
to a conscious striving towards a satisfactory organi- 
zation of all activities (see King, op. cit. p. 73 f.). 
How this desirable unity is to be attained, there 
is nothing in the earliest consciousness to show. 
From its standpoint, success depends upon the use 
of a trial-and-error method. After a satisfactory 
organization of the self has thus been attained, we 
look back and generalize the process as a law of 
self-realization which we also designate as the 
* moral nature ’ of the child. In the sense that in 
the given social environment we can attain adequate 
self-expression only by moral modes of conduct, 
children may be said to have a moral nature from 
the start ; but the rules of morality could not be 
arrived at by any conceivable analysis of the 
actual consciousness of infants. 

(3) That conscience appears at all is because the 
child’s world contains persons. There is no reason 
to suppose that a sense of right and wrong would bo 
felt by a human being reared entirely apart from 
human society. More specifically, the budding 
points of moral feeling and discrimination are 
impulsive activities that have etui to be co- 
ordinated with existing social regulations. When 
a child, being a member of a group, and desiring 
to act with it, nevertheless has a strong impulse 
to act contrary to the group standard, reflexion 
awakens ; he endeavours to adjust himself to the 
social situation; he begins to know moral law. 
The individual is brought to moral self-control 
only by such pressure of a formed society upon 
him. Without this pressure, any generation would 
be in the position of primitive men who are just 
beginning to climb the ladder of social progress. 
The moral status to which society has attained 
through many centuries of experience is not 
transmitt-ed by physical generation, but by social 
training through imitation, instruction, initiations, 
public opinion, laws and penalties, social inter- 
action in commerce and industry, and group action 
of many kinds. 

(4) The notion that children are necessarily 
egoists until the blossoming of adolescent social 
sentiment is partly true, but mostly misleading. 
The roseate lights of adolescence can radiate from 


their centre in sex interest so as to give new 
meaning to all social relations. Yet genuine social 
adjimtment does not begin here. The child’s whole 
life is spent in a social environment. In the family, 
in plays with other children, in the school, in team 
games, in ‘ gangs,’ and in the community life, 
social activities develop as naturally as muscular 
strength ; and social activities, in accordance with 
the general relation of emotion to muscular con- 
traction, are a sign of social feeling. The supposi- 
tion of Herbert Spencer that altruism som^ow 
develops out of pure egoism, ignores the fact that 
children grow up from the first within society, 
imitating and otherwise conforming to it, and 
thereby acquiring social sentiments. The popular 
declaration that children are ‘ little savages ’ re- 
veals narrow observation of child conduct, unless, 
indeed, one stops to reflect that even savages have 
social organization, wdth much willing devotion of 
individuals to the common weal. 

(5) More fundamental stiU, according to various 
•writers, is the social factor in the development 
of the individual. J. M. Baldwin, for example 
(Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development), maintains that the ego-consciousness 
itself arises through a social process, and expresses 
a necessarily social point of view. Ego and alter, 
according to him, are strictly reciprocal in the 
child’s consciousness, each acquiring meaning by 
reference to the other. The process by which this 
is done is, in a broad sense, imitation. For our 
present purpose, it is needless to inquire whether 
the experience of things as distinguished from 
persons does not also play a direct part in the rise 
of the sense of self. It is sufficient to know that 
the moral life depends upon the stimulus of an 
already existing society. Just as intelligence re- 
quires for its development such social treasures 
as language and accumulated learning, so moral 
action is a reaction to the institutions, customs, 
and ideals of the various persons and groups in the 
child’s environment. 

3 . The actual morals of children.— Insight into 
the actual moral life of children has been much 
hindered 'by the custom of condemning them for 
every deviation from adult standards. The young 
are blamed, even punished, for what they cannot 
understand the wrong of, as they, in turn, mis- 
understand some of the -virtues and some of the 
faults of their seniors. What is needed, but 
difficult, is to see what a given act of a child means 
to the child himself. He has his own moral ideas 
and standards, which must differ from those of 
adults, because his experience is so different from 
theirs. It is vain to suppose that one can appre- 
ciate a moral principle before one has experienced 
the kind of issue that the principle is supposed to 
settle. Because child experience is different from 
adult experience, children form moral codes of 
their own, in which the customs and commands of 
their elders are only one factor. Not seldom the 
same individual has contradictory codes, and the 
tj'pe of code changes from period to period of 
grow’th. With very young children, morality 
seems to be almost identical -with observance of 
custom, ‘ the way we always do it ’ being ‘ the way 
it ought to be done.’ Then comes the crude adjust- 
ment of a few riglits as between the child ana the 
persons who are most with him, such as the right 
of property, and the authority of parent or nurse 
os contrasted with other persons. The plays of 
children with one another give rise to codes, occa- 
sionally elaborate ones, that are sometimes enforced 
with rigour. Standards of fair play belong here, 
also standards of courage (as in ‘daring’ one 
another), of endurance (not whimpering), and of 
keeping secrets. Strange codes, which sometimes 
include a caste system, spring up in schiols. 
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Perhaps the most thoroughly enforced of all child 
codes IS that of the ‘ gang,’ the central principle of 
which — loyalty — finds application in giving and 
sharing, in exclusiveness towards outsiders, in 
mutual endurance of hardships and taking of risks, 
and in not revealing the secrets of the group or the 
misdeeds of its members. 

Child morality of this type grows up, largely 
without adult control, as the rules of child society. 
Meanwhile the children are also in constant con- 
tact with adults, and here morality of another 
type is likely to appear — or rather types, for family 
government, school government, and community 
conditions vary much. There are also tempera- 
mental variations among children that affect con- 
duct profoundly. Hence we shall find children of 
all ages after infancy who from the heart conform 
to the demands of adult society upon them ; others 
who conform only grudgingly and of compulsion ; 
still others who pretend to conform, hut clandes- 
tinely disobey ,* and always, of course, obedience 
tends during childhood to attach to specific external 
acts or rules rather than to what adults know as 
principles, with the consequence of much naive 
mconsistency. 

The modern effort to understand children — that 
is, to see how a child’s experience appears to the 
child himself — has produced certain definite results. 
Children’s so-called ‘lies,’ for example, are seen to 
arise, first of all, from actual inability to grasp and 
hold the distinction between real and fancied 
objects. It takes some years to learn how to 
discriminate between the world of experience and 
the world of dream and imagination. Again, even 
after this distinction has been made, a child, 
because he has no clear notion of the social effects 
of deception, may employ it for self-protection in a 
spontaneous, practically non-moral way. Simi- 
larly, the * cruelty ’ of children is often not cruelty 
at all ; one cannot be cruel before one has sufficient 
imagination and knowledge of causes to understand 
how another feels in a given situation. It is 
doubtful whether children ever delight in the 
suffering of victims ; rather, the child experiments, 
desiring to see something happen, and desiring also 
to exert his own power upon something else. The 
quarrels and fights of children, likewise, have by 
no means the same significance as similar conduct 
in adult life. They rarely express hatred or 
malice, but rather the irritation of the moment, or 
a new-found sense of self, or group pride (as in 
‘gangs’), or desire to enforce the standards of 
child-society. (For a careful appreciation of child 
morals, see J. Sully, Studies of Childhood. On 
untruthfulness in children, see G. Stanley Hall, 

‘ Children’s Lies,’ Pedagogical Seminarg, i. [1891] 
211-218 ; and N. Oppenheim, ‘Why Children Lie,’ 
Popular Science Monthly, xlvii. [1895] 382-387.) 

4 . Children and religion.— As a general rule, 
the religions of the world show slight recognition, 
or none at all, of childhood capacity for religion ; 
but the supposed attainment of such capacity at 
puberty has been signalized the world over by 
initiations, which are commonly both religious and 
civic (see G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, ch. xiii.). 
Christianity, however, has sho-wn a tendency to 
push backward towards infancy the date_, not so 
much of initiation (or confirmation, reception into 
Church membership, etc.), as of recognized re- 
ligiousness. The belief in the Fatherhood of God ; 
the tenderness and sympathy that Christianity has 
always cultivated ; Jesus’ declaration that adults 
can enter the Kingdom only by becoming as little 
children, and His recognition of children as members 
of the Kingdom — these are among the causes why 
the Christian consciousness somewhat generally 
includes children within the Christian fellowship. 
By baptismal regeneration in infancy, or by virtue 


of a Divine ‘ covenant,’ or by reason of the ‘ uncon- 
ditioned benefits of the Atonement,’ or because of 
the mere atmosphere of the gospel, most of the 
Churches count children as members, and by few, 
if any. Churches are they treated as mere out- 
siders. Within the evangelical movement, which 
has emphasized personal religious experience, how- 
ever, the position of children has been ambiguous. 
On the one hand, they are obviously not ripe for 
the evangelical type of experience ; on the other 
hand, the evangelical love of souls could not leave 
children out. Here and there an evangelist has 
sought to convert even little children, but for the 
most part these Churches have been content to 
teach (mainly in Sunday schools), in the hope that 
the pupils would sometime attain to the Christian 
experience. This ambiguity was in 1847 sharply 
attacked W the Congregational theologian Horace 
Bushnell (CAmfian Nurture, New York, 1847), and 
in 1866 by the Methodist theologian F. 6 . Hibbard 
{The Religion of Childhood, Cincinnati, 1864), who 
was followed by a considerable succession of Method- 
ist writers (R. J. Cooke, Christianity and Childhood, 
New York, 1891 ; C. W. Rishell, The Child as God’s 
Child, New York, 1904 ; J. T. McFarland, Pre- 
servation versus the Rescue of the Child, New York, 
Eaton & Mains, pamphlet, no date). These writers 
maintain on grounds of Scripture and dogma that 
little children have spiritual ‘life’ which they need 
never lose, so that the primary purpose of Christian 
instruction and training is to develop a life already 
present. 

Starting from an entirely different standpoint, 
the recent child-study movement and the move- 
ment for a psychology of religion have investigated 
the actual religious life of children. The ideas of 
children concerning God, heaven, hell, etc., have 
been ascertained, ^vith the result of 8 ho\rag how 
crude is the reaction to religious teaching and 
environment (‘Children’s Attitude toward Theo- 
logy,’ in Earl Barnes’ Studies in Education, ii. [1902] 
283, 'Theological Life of a California Child, ’Pedd- 
gogical Seminary, ii. [1892] 442-448 ; E. D. Starbuck, 
The Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, ch. xv. ; 
Starbuck declares [p. 194] that one of the most 
renounced characteristics of the religion of child- 
ood is that ‘religion is distinctively external to the 
child rather than something which possesses inner 
significance’). Effort has been made, a]so,_ to 
discover the genesis and growth of the religious 
consciousness in the individual (J. M._ Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development, New York, 1897, pp. 327-357 ; J. B. 
Pratt, The Psychology (f Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907, ch. vii. ; E. D. Starbuck, op. cit. 
ch. XXX. ; G. E. Dawson, The^ Child _ and hts 
Religion, Chicago, 1909). As it is practically im- 
possible to rear a child apart from all contact with 
the religion of his elders, we cannot accurately 
determine how much of one’s religious growth is 
due to social influences and how much to one’s own 
spontaneous impulses. It is safe to say, however, 
that the individual is as dependent upon others for 
his religious as for his moral attitudes (see above, 

§ 2 (3)), and that imitation, suggestion, and sooial 
pains and pleasures play much the same r61e_. The 
real problem concerning the genesis oi individual 
religion is therefore this : what is it in the social 
environment that calls out _ the first genuinely 
religious responses? Baldwin, who makes the 
whole consciousness of self a social product, finds 
the genesis of religion in the idealization of both 
the ego and the alter — in the words_ of Wilhani 
James, the permanent root of our religiousness is 
the need of an adequate socius (Principles of 
Psychology, i. 316). Dawson and Pratt, 
other hand, make much of the interest 
children in the causes of things, and of credulity 
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rather than social sentiment as the atmosphere 
of the earliest relirious response.^ In view of the 
historically accomplished differentiation of science, 
with its causal categories, from religion, with its 
value categories, we are justified in saying that in 
the child’s as yet undifferentiated response the 
specifically religious phase is the social one, the 
scientific phase, the interest in causes. Accord- 
ingly, the growth of religious appreciation follows 
the line of the deepening social experience. Re- 
ligious growth is inextricably one wdth moral 
growth. The intimate relation between religious 
experience and the new birth of social feeling in 
adolescence is of itself almost sufficient to establish 
this point of view. A social colour can be given to 
the child’s interest in causes, however, by indulg- 
ing his spontaneous tendency to think of them as 
personal. As a matter of fact, this is what com- 
monly occurs in religious instruction concerning 
creation, the Divine power in Nature, etc. Chris- 
tianity, which derives its chief symbolism and its 
chief virtues from the life of the family, has a 
consequent advantage in religious education. For 
the child’s earliest experience of family affection 
and of the laws of family unity provide him with 
ideals for interpreting and judging all subsequent 
social experience, and for completing and unifying 
his social ideals, in the notion of a universal Divine 
family. 

S. The child and the race.— The preceding 
discussion shows what an overwhelming part 
social environment, or education in its broadest 
sense, playa in making the child what he is at any 
stage of growth. Children grow np amongst us as 
civilized beings because they live in a civilized 
environment ; there is no other way whatever to 
obtain the result. We have seen, nevertheless, 
that the actual life of children never fully repro- 
duces the social life of adults, even on a small 
scale. The social ways of the young express con- 
stitutional limitations and necessities wliich cannot 
be displaced by mature laws and standards. When 
the pressure of adult society upon children prevents 
the expression of child nature, then occurs arrest 
or perversion of development, as in some families 
of the very rich, where children are kept in the 
society of nurses and away from normal child 
activities, and likewise in some families of the 
very poor, where economic pressure places the 
child in stunting occupations. Is it possible, now, 
to generalize the limitations of children at their 
various periods of growth as compared ivith adults J 
What is the law of the individual’s own contribu- 
tion to his development T 

The only empirically founded answer to this 
question is the theory of recapitulation, which 
attempts to bring under a single principle the 
mental and the physical, the post-natal and the 
embryologic devmopment, and to connect the de- 
velopmental order in the individual with the 
evolution of the race. As the human embryo 
assumes successive forms which represent the 
physical evolution of the human species, though 
with variations, short-cuts, etc., so after birth the 
individual follows in a rough schematic way the 
line of mental and social evolution in the human 
race. Thus, in point of action and inhibition, 
there is in lioth a change from instinct and im- 
pulse, through custom, to individual deliberation ; 
in point of social grouping, from connexions de- 
termined by immediate biological necessity (as in 
the family), through stages of group-loyalty like 
that of clan and tribe, to some recognition of the 
larger humanity ; in point of interests, from dis- 
continuity to system, from immediate activities, 
connected with the primary aspects of things, to 
simple construction, and then to the larger and 
larger control of causes. G. Stanley Hall main- 


tains, in addition, that such facts of bodily growth 
as periods of relative stability, followed by periods 
of disequilibration, represent corresponding stages 
of race history. In the ascertained facts of in- 
dividual development he believes that we have 
clues even to otherwise unknoum crises in the life 
of the race (see his Adolescence, i. 40-60). 

Though the fact of recapitulation is unquestioned, 
the interpretation of it is not easy. A hasty 
inference, which many have drawn, is that, in a 
fairly literal sense, the individual is first a savage, 
then a barbarian, then a civilized being. Not only 
does observation of children not justify any such 
view, but the whole conception of recapitulation 
on which it relies is mistaken. There is no vis a 
tergo that pushes the individual through a given 
course of development regardless of environment. 
As every mechanical force has a full mechanical 
resnltant, so the mental and moral environment 
determines the growth of the child’s character as 
inevitably as does the constitutional factor that we 
call recapitulation. This law enables us to foretell 
what type of interest will prevail in each period of 
growth, and therefore in what general order the 
child will assimilate the standards of adult society. 
But these predetermined types of interest are 
broadly generic, not specific. What education can 
do is to select, within each generic type, specific 
objects and situations that will awaken per- 
manently ivorthy responses. By such selection, 
e.g., a little child’s generic interest in ‘seeing the 
wheels go round’ can be made a specific interest in 
some mechanical principle ; interest in ‘ blood and 
thunder ’ tales can be attached to naval heroes or 
missionary adventure as well as to thieves and 
pirates. The law of recapitulation, then, points to 
the limitations of spontaneous interest at different 
periods rather than to any rigid line that develop- 
ment must follow. Yet the natural interests of 
each period should be abundantly fed, and appro- 
priate activities encouraged, not only for the 
general enrichment of experience and memory, but 
also because full self-expression is the best pre- 
paration for the next stage of interest. Lack of 
self-expression at any stage is likely to result in a 
permanent maiming of the mind.* 

LnERATDRE . — A Bibliography 0 / Child-Study, revlBed annually, 
is issued W Louis N. Wilson, Worcester, Mass. A. F. Cham- 
berlain, The Child : A Study in the Bvolution of i!/an, London, 
1000, summarizes m-any researches, and gives a bibliography of 
nearly 700 titles. A. E. Tanner, The Child: HU Thinlnng, 
Feeling, and Doing, New York, 1004, gives a simple statement 
of the various results of the child-study movement together 
with a bibliography on each topic. G. Stanley Hall, Adol- 
escence, 2 vols.. New York, 1004, makes constant reference to 
childhood, especially in the first volume. Among educational 
periodicals, the Pedagogical Stmfnory (quarterly), iVbrcesfer, 
Mass., and Earl Barnes’ Studies in Education (occasional), 
Lclnnd Stanford University, California, are cspeoiiilly significant 
for researches on children. The following works discuss funda- 
mental facts and principles that concern the moral or religious 
significance of childhood : J. M. Baldwin, ileidal Development 
in the Child and the Race, New York, 1895, and Social and 
Ethical Interpretations in Slental Development, New York, 1897 ; 
G. Compayrd, L' Evolution intellecluelle et morale de Venfant^, 
Paris, 1890 (Eng. tr., 2 vols.. New York, 1898-1902); I. King, 
Psychology of Child Development, Chicago, 1003 ; M. V. O'Shea, 
Social Development and Education, Boston, 1909 ; J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, London, 1895. On childhood religion, 
in addition to the references above under? 4, see The Child and 
Religion, ed. T. Stephens, London and New York, 1905. 

George A. Coe. 

CHILD MARRIAGE (in India). — ^Amongthe 
peculiar custxrms connected with marriage in India, 

1 On the biological phase of recapitulation, see A. M. Marshall, 
Biological Lectures and Addresses, London, 1894. Onthepsj'cho- 
logical phase, see J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race, ch. i., and Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations in Mental Development, pp. 188-195 ; I. King, Psycho- 
logy 0 / Child Development, pp. 155-171 ; E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Genetic Psychology, New York, 1009, ch. xl. On the educational 
phase, sec the first and second Year Bookof the BerbariSe-dety, 
University of Chicago Press. On the religions phase, see G. A, 
Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, New York, 1904. pp 
201-225. 
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child marriage, along with the practice of ^vidow- 
buming, has always astonished the observer of 
fndian native life. From the days of Alexander 
the Great (whose historians relate that Indian 
females marry at the age of seven)* nntil the 
present time, travellers, oriental and occidental, 
have reported this striking phenomenon, which, at 
least in such wide occurrence, is without parallel 
in the -whole world, and have usually expressed 
sympathy for the lot of the child-wives. 

The statistics of the last Census exhibit clearly 
the wide extent of the practice of child marriage 
in India even at the present time. While the 
usage which prohibits the marriage of widows is 
confined to a comparatively limited sphere, and is 
in reality restricted to the higher castes, the prac- 
tice of child marriage has t^en firm hold of the 
lower classes of the people as well. Throughout 
India about f of the total number of Ilindu 
females between the ages of ten and fifteen years 
are unmarried ; that is to say, more than half of 
the Indian girls marry before they have reached 
their fifteentli year — the time at which they are 
capable of matrimonial life — however unfit for it 
they may be physically.* We find child marriage 
least prevalent among the tribes that, almost un- 
influenced by Hindu civilization, have preserved 
their o;vn native characteristics ; thus the Dra- 
vidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the Madras Hills, and the Mongolian 
tribes of the Himalaya region, of Assam and 
Burma, are acquainted with courtship and mar- 
riage only between full-grown youths and girls. 
But as soon as we come to tribes among whom the 
social life, as among the Jats and Ilajputs, derives 
its character entirely or mainly from the caste 
system of the Hindus, we find either child mar- 
riage in undisputed sway or a mixed system pre- 
valent. The rule is, at least in the western Pro- 
vinces, that, after the wedding has taken place, the 
bride and bridegroom do not live together until 
after a second ceremony, named gauna or mtiklawa, 
— which corresponds to the old garbhadhana (see 
Makkiage [Hindu]) — has been performed ; till 
then the girl lives as a virgin in her parents’ 
house. This second ceremony is separated from 
the first — the wedding in childhood — by an interval 
of three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, the 
period being fixed by the girl’s parents. Thus the 
Jats in general marry at from five to seven years 
of age, but the parents retain the girl at home, 
where she is useful to them in the household, 
often until after her sixteenth year, and do not 
hand her over to the husband until pressed to 
do so. Among the Kajputs, on the other hand, 
marriage is customary only when the girl is 
fifteen or sixteen, or later still ; but sexual union 
takes place directly after the marriage ceremony. 
The farther one descends the valley of the Ganges 
eastwards, the more does child marriage form the 
rule. In Bengal the canonical rites of the Hindu 
marriage have degenerated into the monstrous 
perversion which compels girls of the higher castes 
to commence their married life at the age of nine, 
and the consequence of this is that they become 
mothers at the earliest age at which it is physically 
possible for them. Marriage in childhood is re- 
garded in Bengal as so absolutely necessary for 
liappiness, that even the unfortunate children who 
are brought up for prostitution are, with all 
solemnity, married to a plantain-tree before they 
reach the age at which it is considered a disgrace 
to be unmarried. 

In the districts of India where consummation 

1 'Ek Tttvrai ‘•'a eBatriXtvfftv 7 ^ Oi^anip nv 

kA/ovt, Tat ftei' yvyaiKat eirrS trea eovo’at eff upijv ydfiov iryai 
(Arrian, Ind. be. 1), 

2 R. Bum, Census of India, 1001, ' N.W. Provinces and Oudh,' 
pt. i. p. lia 


directly follows the early marriage, the effects of 
the unhappy custom are clearly seen : premature 
puberty, feeble constitution of the offspring, and 
early decline of the mother; and a gradual de- 
generation of the population appears inevitable. 
In the year 1891 the British Government, rightly 
apprehending the dangers that threaten the people 
of India from the abuse of child marriage, issued 
a law — admittedly without much result — ^ivhich 
prescribes the raising of the age of marriage ; ’ 
and intelligent and well-informed Hindus have 
also endeavoured to enlighten and influence their 
countrymen on this point. But, apart from the 
difficulty of inducing the lower grades to abandon 
a firmly established usage, the educated classes 
also hold tenaciously to the prejudice that the 
custom of child marriage is ancient and uncon- 
ditionally prescribed in flieir Law-books. 

An examination of the earliest literature and of 
the Law-books of India, however, leads to the 
conclusion that neither the assertion of great age, 
nor that of unconditional legal presenption, is 
well founded. In the Rigveda we do not find any 
definite statement regarding the age of marriage. 

Ab evidence for the occurrence of child marriage as early as 
the time of the Rigveda, one might perhaps adduce the itihdsa 
which is related on the obscene verses Rigv. i. 128. 6-7. Bhava- 
yavya, invited to the enjoyment of love, laughs at his spouse 
RomaSa, believing that she is still immature ; " whereupon she 
invites him to convince himself of the contrary, adding that 
she knew that intercourse before puberty was forbidden 
by the Law.3 But, apart from the fact that these passages 
favour the general prevalence of marriage with a mature girl, 
the itihdsa conveys too much the impression of being a late 
invention occasioned by an etymological play upon the namt 
Boma4.a. 

It is of decisive significance that the Vedic mar- 
riage maxims can refer only to mature brides.* 
The vivaha was not yet, as at a later time, a mere 
arrangement between the parents, but rather the 
actual marriage, which was preceded by thevaramm 
as betrothal. On the conclusion of the marriage 
festivities the bride betook herself to the house of 
her husband, which she henceforth ruled and 
managed as mistress.® 

The first indications of infant marriage occur in 
the Cf Aya-literature : here already we find the rule, 
almost universally valid in the Smffis, according 
to which the nagnika, i.e. a girl going naked and 
yet immature, is the best (-wife).® Still, in general, 
according to the Gfhyasiitras, the mamage of 
mature girls was the prevailing custom ; and this 
follows as a conseijuence from the nature of the 
marriage ceremonies described, and from the 
silence of Aivalayana and other authors of the 
Grhgasvtras regarding the age of the bride. 
The instructions regarding the period of conti- 
nence after the removal to the husband’s house 
has taken place,* as also regarding the necessity 
of consimimating marriage upon the expiration of 
this time and directly after the appearance of the 
menses, can refer only to an anagnikd.^ _ Child 
marriages became customary at the rime of 
HiranyakeSin, without, however, being universally 
established ; but, on the contrary, apparently en- 
countering opposition, for HirauyakeMn reeom- 


1 That the • age of consent ’ should be twelve years. 

s apravdhelibuddhyd (S& 3 ’apa on Rigv. i. 126. 6 f.). 

s Durga fed. Satj'avrata S.imaSrami, Bibl. Ind., 1885, H; 8*a 
12 II.) on Jiirukta, iii. 20: ‘jdne ’ham etat, yathd alomiKdya 
upagamnh pratisiddhah smttau.’ Of. Sltimatljari, 2, 3 (see 
F. Kielhorn, ‘ Die Nitiinafijari des Dya Dviveda,' Hachriehl^ 
d. Ges. d. IViss., Gottingen, 1891, pp. 183-6); further (under 
sliphtli' different circumstances), Bphaddevatd, iii. 165-iv. 3. 

* Of. Ind. Stud. V. 177 IT. . . 

0 • nrhdn gaeeha grhapatni yathd’so vafinX tvadi mdatham 
d ro««si ’ (Rigv. x. 86. 26). , . 

8 Gohliila, Gthyasutra, iii. 4, 6 : ‘ nagnikd tu ereftha , 
h/dnavagy. i. 7, 7: ' bandhumatirhkanydinasprstdmaithundm 
upayaehchhel, sarndnavarndm asamdnapravardih yamyasim 
nagnikdih Srefthdm.’ 

' Aivalayana, Gy. 1. 8. 10-11 ; Paraskara, Gy. 1- a 1. 

® Apastamba, Gy. ill. 8. 10 ; SSAkhayana, Gy. 1 19- 1 1 Para* 
skara, Gy. i. 11. 7. 
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mends an anagnika as the best, saying, ‘Let 
him take a wfe from an equal caste, one who 
is mature, chaste.’ ' And when Gobhila and the 
author of the Mdnavagfhya take the opposite 
point of view in regard to child marriage, and 
declare a nagnikd to be the best, it follows 
that at their time late marriages, though still 
customary, had fallen into discredit. 

Different stages in the evolution of the custom 
can also be observed in the /Sm?-ii-literature, just 
as in the Gfhyasutras mentioned above. Only if 
we suppose a gradual transition from the Vedic 
custom of late marriage to an increasing extension 
of child marriage, can we account for the fact that 
in one and the same Law-book we find passages 
which recommend child marriage, and others 
which see no offence in marriage between adults. 
In the much-discussed passage in Manu (ix. 88 ff.) 
the chief importance attaches far less to the ques- 
tion whether a girl at marriage must be mature 
or not, than to this, that a father must give bis 
daughter at all events to a suitor of an equal 
caste. 

' Let (the father) give the girl, even If ehe he not yet ranrriape- 
able,3 to a Euitor who is high-born, bandeome, and belonging 
to an equai caste, according to the rc^iation. Let a girl, even 
when she has reached maturity, remain till death in the house 
(of her fatlier), rather than that one should ever give her to a 
husband lacking the (specified) high qualifications.s Manu 
then proceeds : * Let a girl wait (for an appropriate suitor) lor 
three years after the commencement of the first menses ; from 
then onwards let her seek a husband for herself from an equal 
caste.’* 

But, although in these verses the emphasis is laid 
on the choice of a suitor from an equal caste, yet 
also, on the one hand, marriage before puberty is 
represented in 'aprdptani apt’ as the exception, 
and, on the other hand, the words ' Mni varsanp 
uddk^eta kumary ftumatl satV expressly admit 
that, if an appropriate suitor be not found, mar- 
riage may be postponed until after the commence- 
ment of puberty, and may even take place a long 
time thereafter. And, when Manu shortly after- 
wards (ix. 94) lays down that a man of thirty 
years shall marry a girl of twelve, and a man of 
twenty-four a girl of eiglit years, and quickly too, 
if the Law should be in danger, he means thereby, 
at least according to Medhatithi’s elucidation, 
not to prescribe a fixed ago for marriage, but 
ratlier to give examples of the fitting difference 
in the ages of lawful spouses.® Perhaps this verse 
is to be regarded as advocating hastened marriage, 
even with a girl who is under age, when there 
is danger that an unworthy (t.e. lower caste) man 
desires to marry the girl. One thing is certain 
from it, however, that in Manu’s time, along with 
late marriages, those with girls eight years of age 
Dccurred and were recommended. 

As with Manu, so also witli Baudhayana ' and 
Vasi^tha,’ the rule is that a girl shall be subject 
to her father’s injunctions for three years® after 

1 HirauyakcSin, 1. 17. 2 : ‘ bhari/ni ’ 

nikdih ' e~ -igst , « _ ; 

we adc ' ' :;;■■■ 'fSS f ' .' 

we Bhoi ■ ■ In ■ ‘ 

2 •aprdptam api.' 'I'ne commentator Kulluka adds, quoting 
from the 2)atf<mnrK (ed. in Dharmaiastrasaihgraha,Ca\a\tta, 
1876, ii. 383-402): 'vtvShayed affavarfSm, evarp dharmo na 
higatt ’ (• let him give her in marriage at the age of eight years, 
then the law is not infringed ’). 

s ix. 89 : ‘ tdmam a marapat ti^fhed gxhe ianyartumaty api, 
no ehaivaindih prayaehehhet tu gupahlnSya karhiehit.' On this 
Medhatithl notes: ‘prdgrioh kanydyd no ddnam, rn'dariane 
pi na dadyud, ydvad gupavdn varo na prdptal ^ ' {’ one must 
not give a girl in marriage before puberty, even after the com- 
mencement of puberty she shall not be pven away so long os a 
suitor with Uie needful qualifications is not arailable ’). 

* ix. 00 : 

• fripi varfdpy vdlifeta kumdty rtnmall saK 
urdAroih (o kdldd etasmdd vindeta tadpSaih patim.’ 

0 ‘iyatd kdlena yatnyasxkanyd vo^havyd, na punar etdrad 
txeyasa fca vivdha ity upadeidrlhah ' (lldnavadharmaidstra, 
ed. Mandlik, vol. iL p. 1103). 

I* iv. 1. 14. 7 xvil. 67 f. 

® According to Gautama, xviii. 20, only three menses need be 
waited for. 


the commencement of puberty, and in the fourth 
year shall herself select a suitable husband. But 
in opposition to this conniving at late marriages 
these lawgivers provide regulations which uncon- 
ditionally require child marriage ; thus in Baudhii- 
yana * it is stated : ‘ To a virtuous, jiure husband 
the girl should be given while she is still immature ; 
even from an unworthy man she should not be 
withheld if she has attained womanhood.’ The 
strict injunction regarding marriage before the 
commencement of puberty gains additional force 
from the fact that disregard of it is represented as 
accompanied by evil consequences for the feather. 
While Mann is content to characterize the father 
as blameworthy 7 who does not give his daughter 
in marriage at the proper time, it is stated in 
Vasistha : * For fear of the commencement of 
puberty, let the father give his daughter in mar- 
riage while she is still going about naked. For if 
she remains at home after the marriageable age, 
sin falls upon the father.’ ® 

But although these legal regulations obtained 
ever wider acceptation in the course of time, until 
finally their observance, at least among the Brah- 
mans, became essential and fundamentol for ortho- 
dox Hinduism, marriage at an advanced age, 
along with child marriage, must have been cus- 
tomary for centuries tul nearly the end of the 
Middle Ages ; and in large districts there would 
certainly be variations in regard to the custom, 
just as at the present day. Otherwise it would be 
almost inexplicable that neither in the dramatic 
nor in the epic literature of the Indians does child 
marriage play any notewortlw part. All tee 
familiar female characters of Lidian legend, Sa- 
knntala, MalavikS, Savitrl, Damayanti, etc., are 
full-growm rirls, thoroughly conscious of their 
womanhood.* The facts that the nagnikG-mlo 
(‘ a man of thirty shall take to wife a girl of ten, 
one who is immature ') occurs in a passage of the 
Mahdbhdrata,^ and that in the lidmdyanasdra 
Sita on her marriage with the fifteen-year-old Hama 
is six years of age, are of comparatively little 
importjmce. 

The legendary literature of the Buddhists, like- 
wise, knows nothing of chUd marriage. In tee 
Jdtahas both tee youths and maidens are grown 
up when they enter the married state.® That 
boys who have attained their sixteenth year count 
as adults is a view which is common to taeJdtakas 
and the epics but in the case of the female sex 
also the sixteenth year was apparently regarded 
as the time of full development and the marriage- 
able age : 

• At the ace of Bixteen,' it is stated In the Anxisoehiyajdtakafi 
‘ she (SamralJIabbasini) was exceedincly beautiful andcharming, 
resembUng an Apsaras, endowed with all the characteristics of 


1 Iv. 1. 11: ‘dadyud gupavate kanyatp nagnikdtp brah- 
maeMripe, api mi gupahmnya noparundhy&d rajatvaldm,' 

9 Ix. 4 : 'kale 'data pita vucyo.' 

* Vas. xvii. 70 ; Gaut. xviii. 22. 

* Hopkins, JAOS xiii. 341. It should also be noted that a 
precisely similar state of affairs is presented by the Sanskrit 
romances, especially the Kddamban of Baqa and the rdsara- 
dattd of Subandhu. In the latter novel the heroine is repre- 
sented os unmarried at the ace of sixteen, and as being averse 
to wedlock. Her father, ‘ fiircd with alarm at the sin of her 
passing youth,' holds for her a sraj/atjirarn, or ’self-choice’ of 
a husband; but, having fallen in love with the hero of the 
romance in a dream, she refuses to accept any of the suitors 
who present themselves. Thereupon her father determines to 
marry her to a prince whether she will or no ; and she escapes 
from'her predicament only by elopement with the hero, who 
opportunely arrives. 

613. 44. 19: ' trirpiadvarto daiavarfdjli bhdryaih vindtta 
naunikdm.’ Moreover, the text of the passage is doubtfni, as 
It Is more than once quoted vrith the reading todaAdbddm 
(• sixteen years of age '). 

s Jdt,, ed. Fansboll, London, 1877-97, I. 476: 'frz/ra rayap- 
pattassa samajdCikd tula pajdpatim dftan'ipru’; IL 116, 121, 
139, 225, 229 : ‘ So vayappattu iamdnajatikaip kvXam agamdti} 

1 Cf. Hopkins, op. of. p. 110 note. 

6 JAi„ ed. FausboII, lit. 93. 
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womanly beauty. . . . The persons (sent out os deputy-suitors) 
chose her (as bride). . . . Contrary to the wishes o( both (bride 
and bridegroom), they (the parents) prepared the wedding- 
feast’ 

The early medical authors among the Hindus had 
also rightly recognized that a girl does not reach 
the full development of her physical capabilities, 
even in India, until she is sixteen.^ Suiruta 
teaches ; * 

• A man in his twenty-fifth year, but a girl in her sixteenth, 
both of these have reached the summit of their vigour ; an 
experienced doctor ought to know that’ And in another pass- 
age * he confirms this view with these details : ’ When a man 
vmo has not yet reached his twenty-fifth year has intercourse 
with a girl who is less than sixteen years of age, the embryo 
^es in the womb. Or if it (the child) is born, it cannot Uve 
long, or lives with little vigour ; therefore one must not permit 
any man to have intercourse with a womau who is too young.’ 
If, in accordance with what has been stated, the 
present-day champions of child marriage among 
the Hindus can find no unqualified support for the 
custom in their otvn ancient literature, yet it must 
be admitted that only one consideration commonly 
adduced on behalf of child marriage has thereby 
been disposed of. There still remains a whole 
series of arguments which — if we judge them from 
the Indian standpoint — cannot always be similarly 
shown to be invalid. Without doubt the cease- 
lessly operating influence of climate, and the 
physical constitution of the Indian natives, render 
necessary a different judgment from the current 
European one. It must also he clearly understood 
that the suppression of child marriage would pro- 
foundly afiect the law and custom of Indian family 
life ; the adult wife accommodates herself witn 
difficulty to the joint family [see Famly [Hindu]) 
with its community nob merely of all domestic, 
but also of intellectual, interests ; while the child- 


wife — ^if we majf credit the assurances of educated 
Hindus — ^is received by all members of the family 
with genuine liking and regard. Further, we 
must not forget that theq^uestion of child marriage 
is intimately connected with the Indian conception 
of paternal authority and the legal injunctions 
regarding tutelage and the protection of minors. 
If we take all this into account, and, further, take 
into consideration the conservative disposition of 
the Hindus and their aversion to the interference 
of Europeans in everything that concerns their 
domestic affairs, we will not be in too great a 
hurry to advocate the complete abolition of child 
marriage, but will restrict ourselves to encourag- 
ing the Indians of their own accord to revive 
the old-time custom which sanctioned the post- 
ponement of the actual consummation of marriage 
for some years even after the commencement of 
puberty, 

LnTOATCMS . — Census of India, 1901; General Report by 
H. H. Risley and E. A. (Jait, 1903, pp. 4S0-6 ; R. G. Bban- 
darkar, A Note on the Age of Marriage and its Consummation 
according to Hindu religious Law, Poona, 1891; J. Jolly, 
'Beitrage xur Ind. Eechtsgesch.’ ; v. 'Zur Gesoh. d. Klnder- 
ehen ’ ; vi. ‘ Nooh einmal die Qeschichta der Kinderehen,’ in 
ZDMG xlvl. [1892] pp. 413-26, xlrii. [1893] pp. 610-6, and 
Reeht und Sitts, Strassburg, 1896 (^61 AP 11 8), 64-68; R. 
Schmidt, Beitrage zur indisehen JSrotik, Iicipzig, 1902, pp. 
646-64 ; R. C. Bhandarkar, ‘ History of Ohild Marriage,’ 
ZDMG xlvil. pp, 14^66 ; E. W, Hopkins, ‘ Position of the 
Ruling Oaste In Ancient India,’ in JAOS xiii. [1889] pp. 840-3 ; 
'Child Marriage and enforced Widowhood in India,’ by ‘A 
Brahman Ofilclal,’ in As. (Juor. Rev. x. [1890] pp. 421-33 ; 
C. N. Barham, ‘ Child Marriage in India,’ in Westminster 
Review, cxxxv. [1891] pp. 115-23 ; F. Max MUlIer, ‘ Die 
indisohe Kinderehe,' in Zukunft, 1895, pp. 16-20 ; Sirdar 
Arian Singh, ‘ Early Marriages in India,' in As. Quar. Rev. 
3rd ser. vol. xx. [1905] pp. 205-78 ; J. C. Oman, The Brah- 
mans . . . qf India, Bond. 1907, p. 181 fif.; H. H. Risley, 
People of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 170 ff. R. FiCK, 
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American (A. F. Chasiberlain), p. 624. 

Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. Pinches), p, 627. 

Celtic (E. ANWYii), p, 629. 

Chinese.— See Birth (Chinese), Education 
(Chinese). 

Christian.— See Education. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 632, 

Greek (W. H. S. Jones), p, 639. 

Hindu (R. FiCK), p. 640. 

CHILDREN (American). — The ethnological 
investigations of the last twenty-five years have 
thrown much light upon the question of the treat- 
ment of children among the American aborigines 
and their relation to the social and religious life of 
the primitive New World, We now know much 
concerning parental and filial affection, the environ- 
ment of childhood and youth, the activities of the 
young of both sexes, their participation in tribal 
and religious rites, ceremonies, etc,, their influence 
upon the customs and practices of adult life, and 
other matters of great interest here. 

I. Affection for children.— As the mesent ivriter 
pointed out in his monograph on The Child in 
Folk-Thought (pp. 104-129), the bright side of 
child-life among primitive peoples has been much 
under-estimated. This statement is eminently 
true of the American Indians, as he can testify 
from personal experiences among several different 
native tribes (e.g. the Kutenai of south-eastern 
British Columbia), where the ‘human side’ of 
1 See, further, JoUy, Median, Strassburg, 1901 (•=GIAP lii. 
,40- 

85. 8: ' palichavitpie tato varfe pumdn nari tu (odaie 
samatvdgatavirj/au tau, jdnxgdt htUalo bhisak.’ 
a 10. 13 ; 

‘ unasodaiavarsdydm aprdptalf pailehavirptatim 
yadadhatte pumdn garbhath kukfifthali sa vipadyate 
jdto vd no chirarp fivej jived vd duroalmdriyah 
tasmdd atyantabdldydrp garthadhanarp no kdrayet ' ; 
limllarly VSgbhato in the Astdiigasaifigraha. 


Iranian (L, H. Gray), p. 644. 

Japanese. — See Education (Japanese). 

Jewish. — See Birth (Jewish), Education 
(Jewish). 

Muhammadan. — See Birth (Muh.), Education 
(Mull. ). 

Farsi (J. J. Modi), p. 544. 

Roman (W. Wakde Fowler), p. 645. 

Teutonic, — See Birth (Teat.). 

these uncivilized peoples finds an expression in 
tenderness towards, and real affection for, children 
on the part of both parents. Thus, a Kutenai 
father was seen playing in genial fashion with 
several little children, who were amusing them- 
selves with him in all sorts of w^s, pulling his 
hair, crawling all over him, etc. Bub even let one 
of them put its toes into his mouth. Among other 
tribes for which there is imdouhted evidence of the 
existence of great afibction for children, are the 
Pativin and certain other tribes of California 
(Powers) ; Zuflis of the Pueblo region of the south- 
western United States (Cushing) ; Pawnee Indians, 
a southern plains people (Fletcher); Blackfeel, 
an Algonqnian tribe of the great North-West 
(Maclean); Omaha Indians of the Siouan stock 
(Fletcher); Iroquois of New York and Canada 
(Hale, Beauchamp) ; Eskimos of the Arctic redone 
(Boas, StefAnsson) ; certain Indians of Guiana 
(Im Thum) ; Indian tribes of north-western Brazil 
(Koch); Indians of the Xingii country (von den 
Steinen), etc. 

Powers says of some of the Californian peoples with whom be 
was well acquainted (Contrib. N. Amer. Elan. Hi. t Many 
is the Indian I have seen tending the baby with far more 
patience and good*nature than a civilized father woind 
Im Thurn {Atnwig the Inds, cf Guiana, ^ 

specifically notes the affection of both parents for their cbilo, aiw 
remarks that the father, ‘when he returns from hunting, bnn^ 
it strange seeds to play with, fondles it, and makw it necKlaces 
and other ornaments.’ Koch, who has recently visited some oi 
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the ' wild ’ tribes of north-western BrazU that have scarcely as 
yet seen a white man, finds them to possess marked afiection for 
their children. Dr. Barbara Benz, in a paper read at the 
Sixteenth International Congress ol Americanists (Vienna, 
1008), discusses briefly the general subject of parental love 
among the American Indians. 

It is thus certain that love of children and 
aSection for them are to he found commonly 
among the ahorigines of the New World, and often 
developed to a degree as high as that characteristic 
of the civilized peoples of the Old World; also 
that, in primitive America, contrary to a prevalent 
general opinion, affection for children on the part 
of the father and other males of the community is 
often notably present and given fuU expression. 
Among the American ahorigines, affection for 
children is very frequently exhibited in the 
customs of adoption, natal ceremonies, and other 
rites of early childhood, as well as in the practices 
connected with the death and burial of infants, 
mourning, etc. Instances of cruel treatment of 
children are, of course, not unknown among the 
American Indians, especially where anything like 
the patria potestas of the Romans happened to 
grow up and become socially effective. The 
Fuegian incident, reported by Byron and com- 
mented upon by Darwin, of the Inman who dashed 
down on the rocks his little child who had just let 
fall a basket of sea-eggs_, has been wrongly inter- 
preted by many writers, it being rather an example 
of sudden and uncontrollable anger, such as even 
the white race often furnishes, than a proof of the 
absence of all affection and regard for children. 
Affection and cruelty do not absolutely exclude each 
other here, any more than with us. Tue magnifying 
of the importance of acts of cruelty on record has 
sometimes led unjustifiably to the denial of 
affection to whole communities or even tribes and 
peoples of the New World and elsewhere. In 
primitive America, as in primitive Europe and 
Asia, and in these lands when they had largely 
left the limits of savagery and barbarism and 
entered upon the paths of culture-progress, the 
cruelties committed in the name of religion towards 
children and youth by no means imply the entire 
absence of an older human affection for them. 
Over most of primitive America corporal punish- 
ment and the severe castmation of children did not 
prevail, and ‘ spoiled children ’ were as common as 
they have ever been with any race that has 
inhabited the globe. This topic will be discussed 
further under art. Education (American). 

2. Divine protection. — The idea that children 
enjoy a sort of Divine or superhuman protection 
not vouchsafed to adults, and are released from 
many of the tabus imposed upon the latter, is not 
uncommon among the American aborigines. The 
Iroquois Indians, according to Mrs. E. A. Smith 
{S EBEW, 1883, p. 69), believe that ‘ a child still 
continues to hold intercourse with the spirit- world 
whence it so recently came,’ and so, ‘when a 
living nursing child is taken out at night, the 
mother takes a pinch of white ashes and rubs it on 
the face of the child so that the spirits uill not 
trouble it.’ This conception of the spirituality of the 
child probably underlies also the reason given by 
some of the Iroquois against the practice of corporal 
punishment, viz. that it would ‘hurt the child’s 
soul.’ Among the Omaha Indians, Miss Fletcher 
tells UB {J'AFL, 1888, i. 120), ‘there is a super- 
stition which prevents the telling of stories in the 
summer season, as the snakes may hear and do 
mischief ’ ; but for the children this tabu is lifted, 
and ‘ they carry the songs out among the summer 
blossoms, and tue snakes do them no harm.’ Among 
certain Brazilian tribes, children are allowed to 
touch, or even to play with, the masks and other 
more or less sacred objects used by adults in 
religions and tribal ceremonies, etc. Among 


various tribes, both in North and in South America, 
chUdren are admitted to view many if not all such 
ceremonies, although certain others exclude them 
from them altogether; sometimes men, women, 
and children dance together, the little ones 
bringing up the rear in a line closely following 
their mothers. Often, as among the Zuuis and 
elsewhere, there are ‘ children’s societies ’ of divers 
sorts, both religious and secular. In many cases 
the children closely imitate the rites and ceremonies 
of their elders, or sometimes mock them, with no 
fear of the wrath of the gods, who, in other parts 
of the world, might punish them severely. 

3. The child as hero and as hero-god. — ^As the 
subject of heroes and hero-gods will be dealt with 
in a separate article, it udll suflBce to mention here 
the fact that the appearance of the child as hero 
and as hero-god is common in the mythology and 
the folklore of the Indians of North, Central, and 
South America, A frequently occurring incident 
in the life of American Indian heroes and ‘■wonder- 
children ’ is their OTOwth, almost instantly or in a 
short time, from babyhood to strong and active 
outh, or even manhood, as in the case of the 
iouan ‘ Young Rabbit,’ the Blackfoot ( Algonq'uin) 
‘ Blood-Clot Boy,’ etc. The child-heroes and child- 
gods are sometimes represented as talking and 
planning in the womb of their mother before birth, 
as, e.g., the Iroquoian t'wins. Good Mind and Evil 
Mind. Among the more notable chUd-heroes, 
child-gods, child-adventurers, wonder-children, etc., 
of the American aborigines may be cited the 
Kwakiutl Ank’oala^lis and other figures in the 
mythology of the Indians of the North-west Pacific 
Coast region described by Boas; the ‘Young 
Rabbit’ type of peoples of the Siouan stock; the 
‘Blood-Clot Boy’ type of the Blackfeet; the 
Noojekesigundasit type of the Micmac ; the ‘ Bear 
Boy ’ of the Iroquoian tribes ; the ‘ Wild Boy ’ of 
the Cherokees ; the ‘ Antelope Boy ’ of the Pueblo 
Indians of Isleta; the ‘Good and Bad Turns’ of 
Iroquoian cosmology; the ‘Divine Turns’ of the 
Zuuis and other Pueolo Indians ; the Pauriee child- 
heroes and other similar figures in the legends of 
other Plains Indians, etc. Many of the culture- 
heroes treated of by Brinton, in his American 
Uero-Myths (the Algonquian Michabo, Manabozho ; 
Aztec Quetzalcoatl ; Tupian Monan, etc.), were 
‘wonder-children.’ Indeed, primitive America is 
particularly rich in this type of the hero, human or 
Divine. 

The rdle of the child as discoverer of food-plants, 
etc., is recognized in the myths and legends of a 
number of Indian tribes. 

Among the Paressi, an Arawakan tribe of the Matto Grosso 
region in Brazil (Ehrenrelch, p. 67), Uazale, the first human 
being, as a child, finds the manioc-root ; and, later on, various 
other cultivated plants originate from the different parts of the 
bodies of Ids children, who have met their death m a confia- 
grarion. Certain curious forms and shapes in these roots, 
fruits, etc., ere explained by their origin from this or that 
member or organ of the body. In a legend of the Brazilian 
Indians reported by Thevet in the 16th cent., a woman and her 
children, In a time of great famine, set out to hunt for edible 
roots, when they are met by an unknown child, whom they seek 
to drive away as a competitor. But j/afic-roots fall down from 
the sky, for the child was no other than Maire Monen, the 
culture-hero, who had descended to earth to help mankind. 
Legends of this sort are found among a number of Arawakan 
and Tupian tribes, and, as Ehrenreich points out (p. 67), testify 
to the fact that among such primitive races women and children 
have been the disco''erers of manj- food-plants, etc. 

A. Metamorphosis of children into animals, etc. 
— All over primitive America are to be found tales 
and legends of the transformation and metamor- 
phosis of human children into other creatures, etc. 
The Eskimos of the Ungava region appear to have 
a considerable number of such tales, to judge from 
the account of Turner {11 JRBEW, 1894). The 
wolves are the gaunt and hungry children of a 
mother whose family was too large for her to feed 
it properly. The loon and the raven are children 
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whom their father tried to paint, as may be seen 
to-day from the spots on the former, etc. The 
sea-pi^eons are eliildren who were changed into 
those birds for haAdng scared away the seals. The 
hare is really a little child that ran away because 
of ill-treatment on the part of its elders. The 
swallows are children who were changed into birds 
while building toy-houses. The Eskimos of Ungava 
say ; ‘ The hare lias no tail, because, as a child, he 
had none ; and he lays back his ears when he hears 
a shout, because he thinks people are talking 
about him.’ Of the swallows we are told : one 
day some wonderfully wise children were playing 
at building toy-houses on a cliff near the village, 
when they were changed into birds. They did not 
forget their child-occupations, as we know to-day 
when we see the swallows building their house of 
mud in the cliff. And they are quite safe, for ‘ even 
the raven does not molest them, and the Eskimo 
children love to watch them.’ An Indian tribe of 
Vancouver Island (JAFL ix. 49) have a legend 
that the striped squirrel of the West was a child 
whom the gods saved from the merciless grasp of a 
fierce old woman monster, by changing it into this 
merry lively little creature — the squirrel’s stripes 
are tlie marks of the ogre’s claws as the child 
slipped through them. The tale of the transforma- 
tion of children into swallows occurs also among 
the Indian tribes of the Siouan stock, where 
runaway children, found playing at making mud 
huts on the banks of the river, are changed by the i 
wakanda, or superhuman powers, into swallows, ; 
who perpetually make their houses of mud (Young, 
Algonquin Indian Tales, 1903, p. 68). Tales of 
this or of similar types occur aU over the 
continent. 

5. Twins and their treatment. — Multiple births 
are not looked on with favour by many American 
1 ndian peoples. Hrdlicka (Bull. SO BE, p. 68) reports 
that, when the women of the San Carlos Apaches 
were asked about triplets, ‘ they usually answered 
w ith a laugh, saying that they Avere not dogs to 
have so many,’ Among the Algonquian Blackfeet, 
according to Maclean (Canad. Sav. Folk, 1898, 
p. 64), ‘ tAvins are believed to be an omen of evil,’ 
and tAvin girls are looked upon as ‘ a thousandfold 
Avorse than tAvin boys’ (p. 191). The Songish 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas (6(A 
Rep. onN. W, Tribes of Canada, 1890, p. 22), believe 
that ‘ tAvins, immediately after their birth, possess 
supernatural poAvers,’ and they are, therefore, ‘at 
once taken to the Avoods and Avashed in a pond_ in 
order to become ordinary men ’ ; and, in the opinion 
of the ShushAA'ap Indians, this supernatural poAver 
remains Avith them all through life (p. 92). If the 
tAvins are boys, the Songish believe that they Avill 
be good warriors ; if girls, that fish Avill be plentiful. 
Among the Nutka, Boas informs us (op, cit. 39) : 

‘Numerous reg^ulations refer to the birth of twins. The 
parents of twins must build a small hut in the woods far from 
the village. There they have to stay two years. The father 
must continue to clean himself by^ bathing in ponds for a whole 
year, and must keep hifl face painted red. SVhile bathingt he 
flings certain songs that are only used on this occasion. Both 
parents must keep away from the people. They must not eat, 
or even touch, fresh food, particularly salmon. Wooden images 
and masks, representing birds and fish, are placed around the 
hut, and others, representing fish, near the river, on the bank 
of which the hut stands. The object of these masks is to Invite 
all hii^a and fish to come and see the twins, and to be friendly 
to them. They are in constant danger of being carried away by 
spirits, and the masks and images— K)r rather the animals which 
they represent — will avert this danger. The twins are believed 
to be in some way related to salmon,^ although they are not 
considered identical with them, as is the case among the 
Kwaklutl. The father's song, which he sings when cleaning 
himself, is an invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in 
their praise. On hearing this song, and seeing the images and 
masks, the salmon are believed to come in great numbcre to see 
the twins. Therefore, the birth of tw’ins is believed to indicate 
a good salmon year. If the salmon should fail to come in lai^ 
numbers, it Is considered proof that the children will soon die, 
Twiis are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must they eat or 
handle fresh salmon. They must not go sealing, as the seals 


would attack them. They have the power to make good and 
bad weather. They produce rain by painting their faces with 
black colour and then washing them, or by merely shakinc 
their heads.' * 

Among the KAvakiutl it is believed that ‘ tAvins, 
if of the same sex, AA'ere salmon before they Avere 
bom’; and among the Nak’omgyilisila, ‘the 
father dances for four days, after the children 
have been bom, AA'ith a large square rattle.’ These 
Indians also believe that ‘ the children, by sAving- 
ing this rattle, can cure disease and procure 
favourable Avinds and Aveather’ (p. 62). Many 
AA’onderful stories are told of the supernatural 
poAver of tAvins even in extreme old age. Among 
the ShushAA’ap, Boas reports the foUoAving beliefs 
regarding tAvins (p. 92) : 

‘When tAvins ore born, the mother must build a hut on the 
slope of the mountains, on the bank of a creek, and must lire 
there Avith her children until they begin to Araik. They may be 
visited by their family, or any other Avho wishes to see them, 
hut they must not go into the village, else her other children 
would die. Twins are called eknmkumpqsisilt, i.e., young 
grizzly bears. It is believed that throughout their lives they 
are endowed with supernatural powers. They can make good 
and bad weather. In order to produce rain, they take a small 
basket filled with water, which they spDl into the air. For 
mailing clear weather, they use a small stick, to the end of 
which a string is tied. A small flat piece of wood is attached 
to the end of the string, and this implement is shaken. Storm 
is produced by strewing down on the ends of spruce branches. 
While they are children, their mother can see by their plays 
whether her husband, when he is out hunting, is successful or 
not. When the twins play about and feign to bite each other, 
he will he successlul ; if they keep quiet, he will return home 
empty-handed. If one of a couple of twins should die, the 
other must clean himself in the sweatbouse in order to remove 
the blood of the deceased out of his body.’ 

Quite in contrast AAuth this ominous character of 
tAvins and the complicated ceremonials connected 
Avith them, is their reception amonip; certain other 
tribes, as for example the Pima of Arizona, Avitli 
whom, according to Frank Russell (S6 RBEW, 

\ 1908, p. 186), ‘ tAvins are received Avith general 
rejoicing ’ and ‘ every inhabitant of the village 
bnngs gifts, and the mother feels assured that sue 
Avill henceforth be a fortunate Avoman.’ The idea 
that the birth of tAvins indicates marital infidelity 
on the part of the mother is not nnknoAvn in 
primitive America. In case of tAvin-births one of 
the infants is sometimes killed. 

6. Infanticide. — Among some American abor- 
iginal peoples infanticide is or aa’os as common as it 
AA’as r.are (or unknoAvn) among others. Infanticide 
seems to have been practised to a considerable ex- 
tent among the Eskimos of various regions, many 
Athapascan, Algonquian, and Iroquoian peoples, 
numerous tribes of the Pacific Coast region from 
Alaska to California, many of the barbarous and 
semi-civilized tribes of Mexico, Central America, 
and Northern South America, and a large number 
of South American unciArilized tribes, such as the 
Patagonians, certain Chaco peoples, the Salivas, 
Campas, etc. Among the peoples AA’ith Avhom 
infanticide is reported as rare or as not practised 
at all, are such primitive tribes as the Fuerian 
Yahgans, the Brazilian Botooudos, certain Cali- 
fornian Indians, the Algonquian Blackfeet and 
PottaAvattomis, the Siouan Oniahas, the Eskimoan 
Aleuts, etc. Most of these peoples regard infan 
ticide Avith horror, the Aleuts being of opinion that 
such a crime ‘ Avould bring misfortune on the whole 
Aullage,’ and the Blackfeet (according to Bioliard- 
8on) believing tJiat ‘women Avho have been guilty 
of this crime Avill never reach the happy mountain 
after death, but are compelled to hover round the 
seats of tlieir crimes, AA’ith branches of trees tied to 
their legs ’ ( Westermarck, Jfl i. 403). Where infan- 
ticide does prev’ail, several distinct and unconnected 
reasons are adduced in support of the practice, 
such as the folloAA’ing : lack of food_ and fear ol 
famine (a very common reason), inability of nmthei 
to nurse child, death of mother ip child-birth, 
birth of infant Avhile mother is still caring foi 
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another young child, etc. With some tribes, 
female infants alone or chiefly seem to have been 
thus put away; among others only those that 
were abnormally constituted in some way, or 
whose birth was ill-omened, etc. Ritual infanti- 
cide was practised among some of the ‘ civilized ’ 
and semi-civilized peoples of Mexico and Central 
America; sacrifice of the first-bom among the 
Pawnees and some other tribes. 

7 . Burial of children. — ^The burial of children 
often dillers remarkably from that of adults. 
Concerning the Canadian Indians of Salishan 
stock, C. Hill-Tout {Salish and Din£, 1907, p. 205) 
says that a young chUd was always buried some 
distance away from old graves, because of the 
belief that, ‘ if a young chnd were buried close to 
some old grave, its mother would have no more 
children.’ With these Indians, deaths of children 
did not entail the burning of the hut in which they 
took place, as was the case with adult deaths. 
Among the Shushwap, according to Boas {6th 
Rep. on N.W. Tribes of Canada, p. 89), ‘if a 
child should die, the next child is never put into 
the same cradle which was used for the dead 
child.’ In South America a remarkable instance 
of difference betiveen the burial of children and 
that of adults occurs among the Calchaquis, a pre- 
historic people of the northern Argentine, who 
interred their children in ums, adults being buried 
otherwise. 

8 . Soul of the child. — As to the soul of the 
child, its origin, nature, etc., a great variety of 
opinions prevailed in primitive America, some of 
which denied possession of such an attribute in early 
infancy, ivhUe others maintained the doctrine of 
an hereditary soul, etc. Such of these theories as 
are related to primitive ideas of education are 
discussed in the article Education (American), in 
which are considered other matters concerning 
the child among the American Indians. 
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(pp. 697-628) is devoted to ‘ the Subjection of Children.’ Bee 
also titles under the article Edhoation (American). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

CHILDREN (Bab.-Assyr.).— After the birth of 
a child (cf. art. Birth [Assyr.-Bab.]) it was eitlier 
suckled by the mother or put out to nurse for a 
period which might extend to three years {WAIii. 
pi. 9, 45-50 c, d). The text containing this state- 
ment being bilingual, it is probable that wet-nursing 
was common among both the Sumerians and the 
Semites of Babylonia from exceedingly early times. 
Incantations exist ( 16 . pi. 17, 11, 35^9) showing 
that ceremonies then took place with a view to 
avoiding risk from the employment of a woman 
with defective breasts of milk (muSiniqtu ia tulu-Sa 
(dbu, tnarru, mahpi, ia ina mihif tule inf&t, ‘ a 


nurse whose breasts are sweet [Sumer, “honeyed”], 
bitter, affected, or by the affection of whose breasts 
[a child] has died ’). The nurse seems generally to 
have received food, oil, and clothing as long as 
she fulfilled her duties, thus assuring as far as 
ossible the health of the child whom she tended 
uring a very critical period of its existence.^ 

The infancy of a child was naturallj’ hedged 
about with all kinds of precautions. In addition 
to the incantations referred to, omens were derived 
from the actions and cries of children, as well as 
from their general condition, in order to diagnose 
their complaints and decide upon the remedy. 
Judging from the wording of one of these inscrip- 
tions, the maladies from wiiich children suflered 
were under the control of the gods and goddesses 
whom the Babylonians worshipped. It was said to 
be ‘the hand of the daughter of Anu’ (i.c. Istar) 
which caused constant weeping, etc. She it was 
also who caused the child to speak unconsciously 
in its bed, whilst it was the hand of Azaga 
which caused it to speak in its bed and tell 
all it had seen (B.M. tablet 82-9-18, 4354). Gula, 
goddess of healing, also seems to have caused 
maladies — it wms her hand if the child was grey 
and yellow, or white and black ; if it opened 
its libbu and its hand was clenched. It was the 
hand of the moon-god Sin if the child stared (?) and 
its body and feet worked, and there was no fever — 
a statement suggesting the belief that the effect 
of the moon then, as in the opinion of many even 
now, was to cause madness. 

In all probability education among the poorer 
classes was unknown, but it was evidently the 
custom to teach trades from exceedingly early 
times, and the contract-tablets of the later Baby- 
lonian period record many examples of apprentice- 
ship (MU-utu, generally tr. ‘baker; nibarutu, 

‘ weaver ’ ; IR-utu, unknown, and others). These 
apprenticeships lasted for a term of years, some- 
tunes five, sometimes the orthodox seven, during 
which a certain amount of produce (grain) was 
given, probably for the keep of the apprentice, and 
as payment to the master for the instruction 
imparted. In some cases there is a penalty if the 
apprentice runs away, and nearly always if the 
master fails to teach his profession to the youth 
entrusted to his care. In many cases the ap- 
prentices were slaves belonging to women — either 
ladies of property or temple-devotees, who thus 
provided against utter destitution should loss of 
income befall them ; for a slave, a servant, or a 
child with a handicraft was always a valuable 
asset. 

In the case of the higher classes, however, it 
may be supposed that the youth was fitted for the 
position he was to occupy in after-life by being 
taught to rend andvTite {nam-dupSarra minibzuzu, 
‘he shall teach him writing’ [WAI v. pl. 25, col. 
Hi. I. 19, Sumerian column ; the Semitic tr. is de- 
fective, only one word, tupiarm, ‘ writing,’ being 
preserved]). Of course, it does not follow from this 
reference to the teaching of ivriting that the child 
of every person of means loiew how to read and 
■UTite ; in all probability it was merely recom- 
mended as a desirable thing, and the advice must 
often have been acted upon. The nature of the 
Babylonian script, moreover, was such tliat a really 
practical knowledge of it ivas difficult to obtain 
except in the case of professional scribes, for whom 
these bilingual tablets, containing specimen-phrases 
and extracts from legal documents, were especi- 
ally drawn up. Examples of what are evidently 
students’ exercises exist in the British Museum, 
in the collection of tablets from Nifler at Pennsyl- 
vania, and elsewhere, and show that the students 

i For examples of this in the form of contracts, see Ungnsd 
In Bainmurahfi Gesetz, Hi 1909) p. 13 f. 
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were taught the various methods of writing names 
of men, women, places, verbal forms, phrases con- 
nected with trade, and all that was necessary for 
commercial life, whether they were professionaJ 
scribes or not.' 

Section 188 of Hammurabi’s Code refers to the 
taking of a child by an artisan to bring up, 
probably for the purpose of enabling him to 
learn his trade. If the artisan fulfilled his 
contract, and duly instructed him, the child could 
not he claimed hack. If, on the other hand, he 
had not fulfilled his duty by teaching him, the 
child, it was enacted, was to return to his father’s 
house (§ 189). This, it may he supposed, was for 
the purpose of apprenticing him to some more 
suitable, and therefore, possibly, more successful, 
teacher. These enactments, to all appearance, 
imply that a child, when apprenticea, was de- 
livered so completely into the hands of the handi- 
craftsman that the latter stood henceforth to him 
in loco parentis, and the real father had no longer 
any power over his offspring. How such a system 
as this worked the inscriptions do not inform us, 
but there is every probability that (in spite of the 
Babylonian liking for children) it led to all kinds 
of abuse ; and many a child, having fallen into had 
hands, must have suffered untold misery, and have 
been subjected to every form of cruelty, so long as 
this system remained in force. 

The position of foster-father, whether by ap- 
prenticeship or othenvise, was not, however, to he 
undertaken lightly ; for it carried with it the right, 
on the part of the foster-child, to a portion of the 
foster-parents’ property, sometimes just as though 
the foster-child had been their own. Should there 
have been no contract to give a share of the pro- 
perty to the foster-child, he returned, if he would, 
to the house of his o>vn father. If the foster- 
father, having children of his own, decided to cut 
off a youth from the position of foster-son in his 
house, the child took a third of his property 
(excluding house and land property) and returned 
to his original home. 

Punishments in the case of adopted children 
seem to have been especially severe ; though, if we 
knew aU the circumstances connected with the 
institution, which was quite a common one in 
Babylonia, we should probably not find it so 
very unjust. The children of prostitutes were, 
naturally, best out of the way of the life of their 
parents, and it probably seemed to the Babylonians 
the height of ingratitude for them to deny their 
foster-parents. The law therefore enacted that, if 
one of them did so, his tongue was to be cut out. 
Still more cruel, if anything, was the punishment 
of the child of such a person who might come to 
know his father’s house, and, jpufied up with pride 
as the child of some person of rank (as one might 
suppose), ‘ despised his foster-father and his foster- 
mother.’ The punishment in this case was loss of 
an eye. But the BabyIonians_ were strict in the 
extreme for breaches of filial piety. ... ‘ If a son 
smite his father, they shall cut off his hands’ 
(§ 195). 

Naturally the institution of slavery must have 
been in many cases a horror when cliildren were 
the victims, even more than for adults. At what 
age a girl might be sold to become the concubine 
or second wife of a man, and at the same time to 
be the servant or slave of the first ndfe,® does not 
appear ; but this may have happened, and probably 
often did happen, during the period which we 
should regard as being that of late childhood. The 
sale of a mere child as a slave is referred to in Cun. 

1 PSBA, Dec. 1896, pp. 260-2S8 and plates i.-lv. See also ib.. 
May 1901, p. 183 ff. and plates 1. ii. : Pinches, Outline of Assyr. 
Croni. , 1910, pp. 48, 64. ™ 

s Ungnad, in Hammurabi's Gesetz, iil. 121 ; Pinches, The OT 
ict the Light of the Records of Assyr. and Bab.*, 1908, p. 185. 


Texts, vol. viii. pi. 22 (Ungnad’s No. 126), where 
a slave child is sold, along with its mother, for 
18(?)J shekels of silver (reign of Hmimiurabi). 
Other examples are Ungnad’s Nos. 433 and 435, 
which refer to young girls bom in Kar-Dunias 
(Babylonia). _ The age is not stated, hut was re- 
garded as being sufificiently indicated by the height 
— half an ell in the case of the second tablet. The 
child was sold by her brother Kuru, her mother 
Apparitu, and a woman named Lalutu, for various 
articles of clothing and some oil, the whole being 
valued at 9 shekels of silver. The name of the girl 
herself was Lamassua, ‘my (good) genius,’ the 
meaning of which is in itself instructive, as showing 
the Babylonian attitude in the matter of child- 
slavery; for it is unlikely that a girl so named 
would be ill-treated by her owner, who would 
naturally look upon her as a kind of luck-bringer. 
Slavery was the lot of a (free-hom) child who 
denied his foster-father ; but, in view of the Baby- 
lonian liking for children, it is doubtful whether a 
mere childish expression of anger containing the 
words of the denial would cause the foster-father 
to decide to get rid of his adopted son, except in 
very extreme cases, long-continued, or provokmgly 
repeated. 

Childhood, in the families of the higher classes, 
must have had all the pleasure and charm which we 
are accustomed to associate with it in our oira land. 
Ashurbanipal, who is identified with ‘the great 
and noble Asnapper ’ of Ezr 4'“ (AV), speaks of the 
palace of Sennacherib, wherein Esarnaddon, his 
father, was born, grew up, and ruled the kingdom 
of A 8 S 3 wia. It was in this palace that he himself 
‘received the wisdom of Nebo, the whole of the 
literature, as much as existed.’ Here, too, he 
learned ‘to shoot the bow, to ride a horse, to 
harness a chariot.’ 

There is no indication as to the age when sons 
were initiated into any order of priesthood fox 
which they may have been intended ; but, in view 
of the early maturity of children in the East, this 
was probably done at what we should regard as 
being an unreasonably low age. Mannu-dik-b6H- 
ftlak, one of Ashurbanipal’s captains, dedicated his 
son Nabft-nadi-napisti to the god Nin-ip for the 
preservation of the king’s life ; but the age of the 
son in question is not stated. It is not by any 
means improbable, however, that he was a mere 
child. In connexion with this, it is perhaps worthy 
of note that Ashurbanipal speaks of having ap- 
pointed his eldest brother to the kingdom of ^Kar- 
jDunias (Babylonia), his second brother to the high- 
priesthood of (SamasT), and his youngest brother 
to the same office in the service of Sin, the moon- 
god. If these three appointments were made at 
the same time, i.e. when he came to the throne 
himself, the two priestly members of the family 
had probably only just reached man’s estate ; and 
initiation into the lower grades of the priesthood 
may have preceded induction into the high-priest- 
hood itself by several years.' 

In war, when the passions were let loose, the 
Assyrians, especially in early days, were no re- 
specters of persons. Even the innocence of children 
did not appeal to them, and maidens and youths 
were deflowered or put to death. In all probability 
the Babylonians were not so ruthless, and it is 
probable that, ivith time, the Assyrians mso 
improved. On the sculptures of the time of Sen- 
nacherib and later, children are sometimes shown, 

1 ThB plaques representing king Ur-Nina (Louvre) as basket- 
bearer,'and also seated, show him in company wim bis cigni 
sons, who, standing before him, fold their hands in 0‘ 

respect. With the exception of the first, all have their heaofl 
ebaven, and it is possible that the hair of the eldest has some 
kind of tonsure. The shavings of the head is re^rded as ine 
sign of priestly rank, and these plaques would seem Jp 
that mere chilA'ed were initiated (see L6on Heuxey, In HAtiffst 
1892, p. U 2. and pL 1). The date of this is c. 4000 B,a 
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and always in a sympathetic way. The Assyrian 
soldier gently leading a captive child (Layard, 
Monuments, 1849-53, 1st ser., pi. 67 A) _; the captive 
children with their mothers (2nd series, pi. 22) — 
in one case riding astride on her shoulders, and 
in the other clinging to her skirts; the mother 
nursing her child (pi. 33) ; the woman gi^g a 
child water from a skin bottle (pi. 35) ; the Elamite 
children following the harpers in the procession 
welcoming Ummanigas (pi. 49), and clapping their 
hands to the music — ^these and others all testify to 
the feelings of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
towards children in general. ^ 

To aU appearance, it sometimes happened that a 
mother was obliged to quit her children to become 
a member of one of the relimous institutions 
attached to a temple, and in ftiat case she was 
forced to renounce all hope of ever being able 
eflSciently to attend to them again. This, natur- 
ally, was often a cruel separation, and one can 
easily enter into the feelings of Ummu-tdbat, w-ho, 
in the 6th year of Cambyses, appealed to tbe 
authorities of the temple of the sun at Sippar to 
he released from the obligation of entering the hit 
zikri until her three young sons were groum up. 
She brought with her a gift, and her request was 
duly granted, seemingly on the condition that she 
should again give something to the temple when 
the time for entering the order came. 

The word ‘child’ (m&i-u, masc. ) in the expression 
mdr ili-Su, ' son of his god,’ seems to indicate and 
express the idea of ‘a just man,’ ‘a son of God,’ 
one who is a child of his Heavenly Father. Corre- 
sponding expressions are mdr Sarri, ‘ prince ’ (lit. 
‘King’s son ’), mdr rubS, ‘ child of a prince,’ ‘ young 
prince,’ etc. A ‘child of Babylon’ (mdr Bdbth) 
stood for ‘a Babylonian,’ in accordance %vith 
Semitic usage (cf. the familiar 6'ne Yisrd'Sl ‘ chil- 
dren of Isram’ = Israelites). In all these expressions, 
however, it is easy to see how faithful men were 
classed us ‘ children of God,’ in the same way as the 
natives of a place were regarded as the ‘ children ’ 
of the country whore they were bom and dwelt. 
LmaATnas.— This is sufBcientl; indicated in tbe article. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CHILDREN (Celtic). — x. In Celtic countries 
the birth of children, whether they be boys or 
girls, is generally welcomed ; and large families 
are not infrequent. The large size of Irish families 
is proverbial, and the typically 'Welsh parts of 
Wales, to a greater extent perhaps in South than 
in North Wales, are characterized by families that 
would rival in size even those of Ireland. Breton 
families, too, are larger than those of any other 
part of France. At the same time, it has to he 
admitted that there is an old Welsh proverb, given 
by Dr. Davies of Mallu'yd in a list of proverbs 
appended to his Welsh-Latin Dictionary of 1632, 
wich says : ' A fo ami ei feibion bid wag ei 
oluddion’ (‘He who has many sons must needs 
ave his entrails empty ’). The information which 
is obtainable as to the treatment of children in 
Celtic countries is, unfortunately, meagre and 
scattered, and there are many points upon which 
more light would be welcome. The earliest class- 
ical reference to Celtic children is found in Aris- 
totle {Politics, vii. 17, p. 1336», 15-18), who says 
that it was the custom of some of the barbarians 
to dip their children at birth into the cold water 
of a stream, while others, such as the Celts, put 
1 Some of theflB reliefs are now to be seen in the British 
Museum (Nineveh Gallery and Assj-rian Saloon). The follow- 
ing representations of children on Assyrian reliefs of the time 
of ASSur-bani-flpli in the Louvre may also be noted : (1) A man 
holding a water-skin app.arently introducing a child to a seated 
man and woman— the child places his right hand on his head 
(in salutation ?). (2) A woman giving a child water from a skin, 
whilst a man behind apparently protests. (8) An Elamite child, 
quite naked, as prisoner. (4) A woman bending down as If to 
kiss a child, who holds up his bands to clasp her chin or face. 
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on them only a slight covering. Ciesar also {de 
Bell. Gall. vL 18) tells us that the Gauls would not 
allow their sons to come into their presence openly, 
until they had arrived at the age of military ser- 
vice ; and that they thought it a shameful thing 
for a son, during the years of boyhood, to be 
present before his father’s eyes in public. This 
statement has possibly some connexion uith the 
practice of ‘fosterage’ (see below), the origins of 
which may perhaps be associated with one of the 
earlier stages in the development of Celtic matri- 
mony. It is not improbable that there were among 
the Celts other customs and ceremonies of similar 
origin, of which we have an echo (see Birth 
[Celtic]) in the curious statement made by the 
Emperor Julian [Ep. 16, p. 383D-384 A, and Orat. 
ii.), that the river Rhine would drown any adulterine 
child that might be placed in a shield upon it, but 
would restore to its mother a child whose birth 
was lawful. Nor is ii unlikely that the naming 
of a Celtic chUd was accompanied by some lustra- 
tion (see Baptism [Ethnic] in vol. ii. p. 371 f.). 

2. The stories which occur in Celtic legend and 
folklore as to the carrying away of chDdren soon 
after birth suggest that the fear of this occurrence 
(with or ivithout the substitution of a changeling 
[g.u.]) was one of the pre-occupations of the parents 
and guardians of Celtic children, and that certain 
ceremonies may have been practised for the child’s 
protection (cf. the story of the loss of Prydeii in 
the Mabinogi of Pwyll ; and of Mahon, son of 
Modron, in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen). 
References to changelings frequently occur in 
Celtic fairy-tales, ns may be seen from Rhys’s 
Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manx. The practice 
of carrying fire around the mother and child in 
the direction of the sun’s course (see Baptism 
[Ethnic]) would seem to have been instituted as a 
protection against spirits, fairies, and the like. 

3. The general collective term for ‘ children ’ is 
in Irish eland (whence the English ‘ clan ’) and in 
■Welsh plant, which are cognate with Skr. kula, 

‘ race,’ ‘ lineage,’ 0. Ch. Slav, celyadi, ‘ family,’ and 
it may be noted that in mediroval Welsh the word 
plant was used as a singular in the sense of ‘ off- 
spring.’ It is noticeable, too, that in Welsh the 
term mab may mean either ‘ a boy ’ or ‘ a son,’ and 
the Irish cognate word mac has also this double 
sense, in accordance with a usage of speech which 
probably goes back to a remote stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Celtic family. 

4. That the ancient Celts were not mentally 
indififerent to child life and child growth is in 
some degree suggested by the existence of Celtic 
stories referring to childhood, as, for instance, 
those stories in the Mabinogion which refer to the 
preternatural development and growth of certain 
fabulous children, such as Gwri Wallt Euryn, 
Dylan, and Blew Llaw^ffes. An interest in 
children is reflected also in certain of the Welsh 
proverbs, such as ‘ Gwag ty heb fab’ (‘Empty is 
a house uithout a boy ’), ‘ Chwareuid mab noeth, 
ni chwery mab newynog’ (‘An unclad boy will 
play, a hungry boy wilt not play’), ‘Da yw cqf 
mao’ (‘Excdlent is a boy’s memory’). The con- 
trast between a mother’s care for her child and 
that of a stepmother is implied in the Welsh 
proverb ; ‘ Ni charo ei fam, cared ei lysfam ’ (‘Let 
him that loves not his mother love his step- 
mother’), and in such stories as that riven in 
the Mabinogion of the concealment of tlie child 
Kulhwch by his father from his second wife. At 
the same time, the Welsh proverbs recognize that 
relatives other than the mother may care for a 
child; as, for example, the proverb: ' Eilfam 
modryb dda ’ (‘ A good aunt is a second mother ’). 

5. One of the most remarkable features con- 
nected with the treatment of children among the 
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Celts, both Goidelio and Brythonio, is the place 
taken in tlieir nurture hy the system of ‘ foster- 
age’ (Ir. and Scot. Gaelic, altrum ; Welsh, maetA). 
In Wales, in historic times, the references 
to this practice are not as numerous as in the 
case of Scotland and Ireland, hut they are clear 
enough to place the existence of the practice in 
certain ranks, at any rate, beyond all doubt. It 
is significant that, both in Irish and in Welsh, 
the usual term for a friend (Ir. comalta ; Welsh, 
oyfaUl] is a compound ivord derived from the roots 
com- and al- (Lat. alo), meaning ‘ one brought up 
with another,’ in other words, ‘ a foster-brother.’ 

It Is not impossible that thers was occasionally some truth 
in the statement of Giraldus Oambrensis {Topoq. Hibtm., dist. 
ill. cap. xxiii.) that the Irish in his day were fonder of their 
foster-nrethren than of their own brethren (• Vae autem f ratribus 
in populo barbaro I Yae et cogrnatis I Vivos enim ad mortem 
persequuntur : mortuos et [ab aliis] interemptos ulciscuntur. 
Solnm vero alumnis et coUaotaneis, si quid habent vel amoris 
vel fidei, lllud habent’). Giraldus also criticizes this system of 
fosterage in its effects upon Welsh social life, owing to the 
tendency of an ambitious foster-father to advance without 
scruple the cause of that prince who happened to be his own 
foster-son (Descriptio EambrUB, lib, ii. co. iv. ix.; ‘Accessit 
et aliud incommodum grave, quod prindpes fllios suos generosis 
de terra sua viris diversis divetsos alendos tradunt: quorum 
quilibet alumnum suum post patris obitum extollere, aliisque 
praeferre, toto conamine nltitur et machlnatur. . . . Unde et 
mter fratres coliactaneos quam naturales longe veriores invenies 
amicitias ’). 

6 . Status of children. — (a) The ancient Laws, 
both of Wales and of Ireland, contain references 
to the status of children in the Celtic tribal com- 
munities. The unborn child was protected in 
Wales from deliberate harm (see Welsh Medieval 
Law, ed. by Wade-Evans, p. 272). 

‘ The legal worth of the fmtas of a woman : the first is, blood 
before formation, if it perish through cruelty, of the value of 
forty-eight (pence). The second is, before life (eneit) enters 
into it, if it perish through cruelty, the third of its palaitas 
(“blood-fee") is to be paid for It. The third is, after that life 
has entered into it, if it perish through cruelty, then the whole 
of the galanas is to be paid lor it ' (cl. Senehus Jfdr, 1. 181). 

Again, the Welsh Laws contemplate the occur- 
rence of cases of uncertain fatherhood, and pro- 
vision is contained in them for the affiliation of 
a son to a father, with a view to his inclusion 
in a ‘ kindred,’ as in Welsh Med. Law, p. 272 ; 

•Three ways whereby a son Is to be affiliated to a father: 
sae is, when a woman of thicket and bush (t.e. an unchaste 
wotsan), being with child, shall be at her lull time, let her 
priest vIsSl h«r, ted let her swear by him — “ May I be delivered 
of a snake by this prsgaiscy, if a father has begotten it on a 
mother other than the man to trboc I iSaCiate it " and naming 
him ; and so she affiliates lawfully. The seoood Is, a thiif of 
kindred, with the bands of seven of the kindred with him, is to 
affiliate him. The third is, if there be no chief of kindred, the 
oaths of fifty men of the kindred affiliate him, and the son 
himself first swears, because the mother's oath is not legal except 
in the above affihation.' 

It will thus be seen that the essential nature of 
the ceremony in each of these cases is the incor- 
poration of the male child in question into a tribal 
group of kinsmen. The Welsh Laws also provide 
for the converse process of disoivning a chud by a 
‘ kindred ’ (op. cit. p. 273) ; 

•Three ways whereby a eon is disowned by a kindred: the 
man whose son be is said to be takes the eon and places him 
between himself and the altar, and places his left hand on the 
head of the son and the right hand on the altar and the relics ; 
and let him swear that he has not begotten him, and that there 
is no drop of his blood in him. The second is, if the father 
Is not alive, the chief of kindred is to deny him, and with him 
the hands of seven of the kindred. The third is, if he has no 
chief of kindred, the oaths of fifty men of the kindred deny him, 
and the eldest son of the man to whom the son was affined is to 
swear first.’ 

(h) The Welsh Laws (op. cit. p. 233) provide 
that no one is to receive a son as surety without 
consent of his father whilst the boy is under the 
father’s authority. On the other hand (op. cit. 
p. 234), it is said : 

’ If a surety of a person dies, and there remains a son to him, 
the son is to stand m place of the father in bis suretyship.' 

The Welsh Laws also contain a provision that, 
in the case of the separation of husband and wife, 
two-thirds of the children have to go to the hus- 
band. Of a family of three children it is ex- 


pressly stated that it is the middle child that 
should go to the mother. 

(c) From the age of baptism up to seven (Ancient 
Laws of Wales, Bolls Series, i. 201) the boy’s 
father is to swear and pay for him, 

‘except the payment of a diney or camhmv ('•fine’O for 
him to the King; because the King is not to have any dim]/ 
or eamlurrw tor an error, nor for the act of an idiot, and he is 
not endowed with reason : he must indemnify the sufferer for 
his property ’ (op. eiC. p. 203). 

At the age of seven he himself is to swear fer 
his acts, and his father is to pay, ‘for then he 
shall come under the hand of his confessor, and 
shall take duties upon himself.’ 

(d) The Welsh Laws further provide that, until 
a boy is fourteen years of age, 

•he is to be at his father’s platter, and his father shall lord over 
him ; and he is to receive no punishment but that of his fattir ; 
and he is not to possess one penny of his property- during that 
time, only in common wdth his father.’ At the end of the four- 
teen years, ’ the father is to bring his son to the lord and commend 
him to bis charge ; and then the youth is to become his man, 
and be on the privilege of his lord— thenceforward his father is 
not to correct him any more than a stranger ; and. If h/ should 
correct him, upon complaint made by his son against him, he 
is subject to dinDy(“a fine"), and is to do him right for the 
sarhaa (’’ insult "). ’ 

The ceremony of the acceptance of a boy by his 
lord consisted in the cutting of the boy’s hair, and 
the presentation to him, by the lord, of a gift 
called cyfartos. 

(e) In the case of a daughter, the conditions were 
analogous, except that she was to be at her father’s 
platter only until twelve. At the age of twelve she 
might be given to a husband. The Laws also say : 

* From that time forward, if she have not a husband, she is to 
possess her own property, and is not to remain at her father’s 
platter, unless be shall it.’ 

The age for child-bearing, according to the Laws, 
is from fourteen to forty. 

7. Fosterage. — (a) The above provisions seem 
to imply that the child is to live at home and in 
the society of its parents. It would thus appear 
that the practice of fosterage must have been 
greatly restricted in Wales after the 10th cent., 
and it may well be that it had come to be limited 
to certain princely and noble famDiw. The state 
of society described in the Mahinogion appears to 
be characterized by fosterage, as in the case of 
Pryderi (in the story of Twyll, Prince of Dyfed), 
and in that of Kulhwch (in the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwen), but in both of these cases, as in that 
of Gwem, son of Matholwch (in the _ story of 
Branwen, daughter of Llyr), the famUies oon- 
cemed are of the highest rank in their respective 
communities. It would be interesting to know 
how far the system of fosterage prevailed in (lom- 
wall and Brittany; but, owing to the scantiness 
of early Breton and Cornish literature, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain precise data on the subject. The 
Welsh word aUtraw (used, according to Davies 
in his Welsh-Latin Dictionary of 1632, for a ‘god- 
father’) comes from the Celtic root al- (cognate 
with Lat. alo), and doubtless meant originally ‘a 
foster-father.’ In the Cornish Glossary (c. 1000 
A.D.) we have the equivalent form altrou given m 
a gloss on the Lat. vitricus (‘a stepfather’). In 
Breton the corresponding form is aotrou, which 
now means ‘ a lord,’ though the corresponding medi- 
teval fern, form eltroguen meant _‘a stepmother. 
"The probability, therefore, is that in Comwall and 
Britteny the system of fosterage had once nrtyaued, 
but had sunk into desuetude by medifflval times. 

(6) When we turn to the Celtic yountnes ol 
Goidelic speech, we find that, even in medim'ral 
times, in both Celtic Scotland and Celtic Ireland the 
system of fosterage had a firm hold upon the com- 
munities where it prevailed. According to_ 
(Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 1°^, 
ii. 375), the Irish law of fosterage was adopted ty 
the Anglo-Normans, and continued to prevail m 
some of its features even as late as the 16th and 
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17th centuries. The Highland system was essenti- 
ally the same as that of Ireland, and Skene {Celt. 
Scot? iii. 321 f.) quotes written contracts of fosterage 
made in 1510, 1580, 1612, and 1665. Possibly we 
have, even in Wales, an echo of an earlier state of 
things in a book called Gemmcu Doethineb (‘Gems 
of Wisdom’), written and published by a Car- 
marthenshire minister called Rhys Prydderch in 
1714, who inveighs, among other things, against 
giving children to others to nurse. The Irish 
system is described at lenj^th in the Brehon Laws 
{Sench^ts Mtir, Rolls Series, vol. ii.) under the 
lieadin" Cdin larraith (‘The Law of Fosterage’). 
According to. this treatise, fosterage was of two 
kinds — (1) fosterage for affection, when no re- 
muneration was t^en for the up-bringing of the 
child ; and (2) fosterage for payment, the terms 
being regulated by the rank of the child’s father. 

The most ancient scale ot prices for fosterage in Ireland was 
as foilows : 6 seds for the son of an Og-aire or of a Bo-axre 
chief, 10 sedg for the son of an Ain-desa or of an Aire-iuisi 
chief, and 30 eeds for the eon of a king. A led is explained (op. 
cit. iii. 463) as foilows : 'A common, easily divisible sed means 
two live chattels or dead chattels, or one dead chattel, the value 
of which is not lessened by its being divided. A common 
chattel not easily divisible means one live chattel, or one dead 
chattel, the value of which would bo lessened by its being 
divided.' In op. cit. iv. 29 we ore told : ‘ The best among seds 
—a milch cow.' In the commentary to the Senchus 3fdr the 
scale is modified, the price of fosterage being the same (viz. 
three cows) for aU ranks up to that of the So-aire chief, while 
the remainder of the scale Is as follows : for an Aire-desa chief, 
4 cows ; for on Aire-eehta chief, 6 cows ; tor an Aire-drd chief, 
9 cows ; for an Airs-JorgaiU chief, 12 cows ; while for a king 
the price was 18 cows. For poets the price of fosterage varied 
according to the grade of the father, there being seven grades 
of poets. 

(c) The Senchus M6r lays down various regula- 
tions as to the clothing, food, and general treat- 
ment of foster-children. In op. cu. ii. 161 we 
read; ‘The nursing clothes — that is, the clothes 
that are given to keep them clean, ».<. a black 
coverlet and a black tunic, which are given to the 
nurse when the son is given to be fostered, i.e. the 
coverlet without being threadbare, and the tunic 
without being broken.’ The clothing which the 
foster-child was to wear was (according to the 
Senchus Mdr) regulated accordiim to his father’s 
rank. The son of the King of Erin was to have 
satin clothing, and his clothes were to bo of a 
scarlet colour ; he was to have silver in his scabbard, 
and a golden brooch with a crystal inserted in it. 
The son of a chieftain was to have only a tin 
scabbard, and the brooch of the son of a territorial 
king was to bo only of silver. The commentary 
says {op. cit. ii. 147) : 

‘ In worn clothes and new ones be Is to have two coverleta, 
so that his person may not be seen ; these should be washed 
every day suooessively-one to bo used while the other is being 
washed. Blay-ooloured and yellow and black and white clothes 
are to be worn by the sons of inferior grades ; red and green 
and brown clothes by the sons of chieftains; pumle and blue 
clothes by the eons of kings ' (see also Skene, Celt. Scol.^ iii. 190). 

{d) The nature of the child’s food is described in 
the same treatise as follows : 

' What are their viotualsf Porridge (Ir. life or ieife) is given 
to them all, but the flavouring which goes into it is different, 

i.e. salt butter for the sons of the inferior grades, fresh butter 
for the sons of chieftains, honey for the sons of kings. The food 
of them all is alike, until the end of a year or three years, viz. 
salt butter, and afterwards fresh butter, i.e. tor the eons of 
chieftains, and honey for the sons of kin^. Porridge made of 
oatmeal and buttermilk or water is given to the sons of the/ifne- 
grades, and a bare sufficiency of it merely, and salt butter for 
flavouring. Porridge made on new milk is given to the sons 
of chieftain grades, and fresh butter for flavouring, and a 
full sufficiency of it is given them, and barley meal upon it 
(i.e. is put on new milk to make it). Porridge on new milk is 
given to the sons of kings, and wheaten meal upon it, and honey 
lor flavouring.' 

(e) Tlie Brehon Laws, both under the head of 
Fosterage and elsewhere, show fair consideration 
for cliiluren. In the Law of Distress {op. cit. pp. 
123, 125), provision is made, under the tribal system, 
for ensuring tiie care 

' of a son after a death, of a son from a mad woman, from a 
diseased woman from a deaf woman, from a lepress, from a 


near-sighted woman, from an emaciated woman, from a lama 
banded woman, and from a lunatio.' 

The reason given in the commentary to the 
Senchus Mdr why a child was to be taken from 
the care of a lame-handed woman was that slie 
was unable to protect it from the fire. In op. cit. 
i. 137, provision is made for ensuring that children 
shall not fail to receive due maintenance. 

1. The Brehon Laws also provide (op. cit. i. 167) that a notice 
might bo issued under a penalty, prohibiting persons from feed- 
ing a refractory son or daughter. 

2. In another passage (op. ctf. i. 175), a person was liable to a 
penalty, if, when he carried a child on his back into a house, the 
child was hurt. The commentary to the Senehxis Mdr (it 179) 

oints out that the danger arose from the construction of the 
OUBB, or from projecting spikes or spears. 

3. When the child came to the age of seven, his foster-father 
had to supply him with a horse (op. eif . ii. 165) ; and it is ex- 
plicitly provided that the sons ot kings were to have horses at 
the time of races. 

4. If the sons of kings were struck or libelled, they were to 
be paid trie (fine) for the striking or the libelling ; but the sons 
of the /fine-grades or of the chieftain grades might be struck 
or libelled freely, provided that no blemish or nickname was 
given them, or a wound inflicted on the body ; a wound was 
any incision that caused bleeding or a cut (op. cif. ii. 157). In 
op. eit. ii. 159 it is said that no nickname could be given with 
impunity. 

6. It was customary for a riding-horse to be given to the 
foster-father along with the son of a king or a chieftain. 

{/) Irish law deals with various legal cases which 
arose out of the practice of fosterage, such as the 
situation arising from a premature termination, for 
various causes, of the period of fosterage. 

(ff) The normal cessation of fosterage came about 
in Ireland at the age of seventeen for a boy, and 
fourteen for a girl ; this being regarded as the 
marriageable age, for whieh the technical name 
was ‘ the age of selection.’ Irish law also deals 
minutely with the liability of foster-fathers for the 
wrongs committed by their foster-children, and 
also avith the duties, both during fosterage and 
after it, of foster-children to their foster-parents. 
When a foster-father parted with a child, he pre- 
sented it with a parting gift, and his oivn claim for 
maintenance in old age (a claim which could be 
exercised onljsr if his own children bad died) 
depended on tne value of this gift. 

(A) The Irish system of fosterage was doubtless 
closely connected with the Irish tribal relationship 
of the geil-Jine tribe. The direct form of this re- 
lationship was that of the father, son, OTandson, 
great-grandson, and grandsons to the fifth genera- 
tion, and in what was named the reverse line, i.e. 
the brother of the father and his sons to the fifth 
generation. It was apparently the relations within 
these degrees who received a child in fosterage. 

(i) In the cose of a girl, a father was obliged to 
ut his daughter to fosterage, to pay the price of 
er fosterage to her foster-father until she was of 
age to marry, and then to find for her a husband 
of equal family. A mother, whose husband was 
dead, was under a similar obligation to foster her 
son. 

8. According to another legal treatise, the Corus 
Besena {op. cit. iii. 39), firstlings, including first- 
born children, were due to the Church, and one 
important aspect of fosterage came to be the 
ecclesia-stical. 

9. Glimpses of child life are rare in Celtic litera- 
ture until modem times, but there is in a poem by 
the Welsh bard Lewys Glyn Cothi (1456-1486) a 
singularly beautiful and pathetic picture of that 
life. The poem in question is an elegy by the 
poet upon the death of his young child, and gives 
a faithful and vivid description of the child’s play 
and varying moods. Among the plaj'things are 
mentioned a toy bow and a toy sword. Such a 
poem as this, though rare, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the fondness of the Welsh muse for dwelling 
on the varying fortunes of human existence, with 
its central themes of life and death. 

10. In their attitude towards children the in- 
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habitants of Celtic conntries are, in the main, by 
nature inclined to be lenient and sympathetic ; 
and, wherever there is any tendency to resort 
habitually to corporal punishment, it may, as a 
rule, be safely assigned to some external influence. 
In some instances, too, in those religious families 
where the parental mind is pre-occupied with the 
idea of sin, and the risks which the child of undis- 
ciplined character may run of committing heinous 
sins or crimes in admt life, the training of the 
Celtic child has sometimes acquired a tone of 
marked gravity and austerity. In Wales, for 
example,_as well as in other countries that have 
been subjected to similar religious influences, the 
deep sense of human error and sin, which char- 
acterized the Methodist revival, and the use of the 
Book of Proverbs as a manual of training, have 
left an indelible impress on the moral up-bringing 
of many Welsh children to-day, and the atmo- 
sphere in which Welsh children of respectable 
parentage are brought up is one which is often 
more condncive to thoughtfulness and seriousness 
than to gaiety. Nor is this atmosphere of strict- 
ness, in which emphasis is laid on the OTaver 
aspects of life, confined to the Calinnistic Methodist 
body, whose services in the elevation of the moral 
tone of Welsh life are indisputable, but it may be 
said to be characteristic of the more Puritan spirits 
of all the denominations of Wales, the Church of 
England included. It is the growth in Wales 
(more especially in the North) of this tendency 
to train children in habits of earnestness, and to 
the firm suppression of undue gaiety and frivolity, 
that has made the Celt of Wales in some ways 
more like the Presbyterian Celt of Scotland than 
the typical Celt of Ireland, though racially it is 
not impossible that the Welshman and the Irish- 
man are more akin. Occasionally there are signs 
of revolt in Wales against the more austere ideals 
to which reference has been made, but it is in- 
teresting to note that it is the graver tradition, 
whose natural guardians are now more determined 
than ever to maintain it, that generally prevails. 
The Calvinistic Methodist tradition in question, 
in its hostility to dancing, the violin, cards, 
billiards, the drama, novels, sports, hunting, 
racing, and to all forms of unproductive mus- 
cular exertion, has produced strong characters, 
and many of the leaders of Wales to-day owe 
much of their success to the tenacity ana con- 
centration of pnrpose fostered in them as children 
by this spirit. 

LrrETiATCBK. — Rhys, Cellie Folk-lore, Welsh and hlanx 
(Oxford, Univ. Press, IDOl) ; Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People 
(London, 1900); Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. 
Aneurin Owen (KoUs Series, London, 1841); Wade-Evans, 
Welsh Medieval Law (Oxford, Univ. Press, 1909) ; The Ancient 
Latcs of Ireland (Rolls Series, London, 1869-1873) ; W. F. 
Skene, Celtie Scotland? (Edinburgh, 1890). 

E. Anwyl. 

CHILDREN (Egyptian).— I. Documentary in- 
formation. — The sources from which we can, di- 
rectly or indirectly, derive an idea of children and 
childhood in Egypt are as_ varied as they are 
numerous. Wo may mention : (1) painted or 
sculptured scenes representing births (of gods or i 
royal princes), dress, games, everyday life (of 
pnnces and princesses, or of the children of the j 
common people), the children’s part in the cere- i 
monies of worship and disposal of_ the dead 
(whether as mere onlookers or as active pMtici- 
pants), and, lastly, episodes in which the children 
of foreign races, tributary or captive, play a part ; 
(2) statues of single children, of children m family 
groups, or of princes with their tutors ; (3) play- 
things, and the remains of the materials used _m 
education ; (4) tombs of children, with the relics 
of funerary fniTiiture, and even mummies (princes 
and children of influential priestly families) ; (6) 


the papyri relating to morals, education, magic, 
and medicine, in the chapters on childhood ; (6) 
the evidence of ancient authors ; (7] the allusions 
to, and information on, childhood in Egyptian 
literature, especially in the popular tales (see Mas- 
pero, Contes populaires de I’Egypte ancienne*, 
1908) ; and (8) a great number of sporadic details 
in the corpus of religious and historical texts \e.g, 
biographical inscriptions). 

AJthongh these difierent classes of evidence 
comment on and explain each other, the total 
synthetic idea that they yield is not so complete 
as one might desire. In a general way, we know 
— and with quite a luxuriant amount of details 
(more, probably, than we have for any other an- 
cient civilization) — all that concerns tne material 
aspect of childhood. We can get a precise idea of 
the dress of children, their amulets and talismans, 
their amusements, their playthings, and their food j 
we know to a certain extent their occupations, 
their work (especially for the lower classes), their 
first lessons, their illnesses, as weU as several of 
the dictums and proverbs relating to children, 
various children’s songs, and a great part of the 
popular superstitions. As regards instruction pro- 
perly so called, we know the practical results, or 
we have specimens of the subjects taught, but 
we have only a very meagre knowledge of the 
methods of education. Their moral education is 
better known, thanks to the papyri, and the in- 
scriptions famish us with the means of forming an 
idea of the sentiments of the Egyptian towards his 
children— his tender love for them, his_ desire to 
see them happy, and his opinion of their import- 
ance in social life. It is necessary, neverthdess, 
in pursuing this study, to exercise much patience, 
and to search sometimes through very long texts, 
in order to find one line or even a single word that 
sheds a lightning flash on the subject. Finally, 
we are practically devoid of information on the 
' important topic or family life, considered froin the 
I pomt of view of its successive phases : anniver- 
saries, children’s feasts, periods or the child’s life, 
and what ethnography calls the ‘transition rites.’ 

[ All we know in this connexion are the customs 
relating to birth, name-giving, and the period of 
! early childhood. We may hope, however, to have 
the necessary information some day. Though it 
does not loot as if new representations would be 
found in temples or tombs, it would suffice if a 
papyrus were discovered devoted to the subject. 
This hypothesis is certainly tenable when we recall 
that the text published by Erman (Zauhersprucht 
fur Mutter wid Kind, 1901) suddenly added a 
whole chapter to our knowledge of Egyptian child- 
hood — a chapter of which we had previously not 
the slightest idea. On the whole, then, and not- 
withstanding these reservations, Egypt can at 
present yield a valuable contribution to our in- 
formation on the position of children in antiqmty 
and their place in society. 

2 . First days. — The fecundity _ of Egyptian 
women was proverbial in the classical world. It 
had even given rise to exaggerations (cf. Wilkm- 
Bon, Manners and Customs, 1878, i. 320, quotmg 
Aulns Gellius, x. 2, Pliny, and Strabo, who follows 
Columella), or even to ridiculous stories, like the 
one composed (or adapted) by Trogus, then mp™' 
duced by Pliny (vii. 3), which attributed to tne 
mothers of this race the incredible power of b^g- 
ing seven children into the world at one birth. 
Children, says Maspero (Hist., 1894, i. 2o3), 
swarmed in the houses of every class of society, 
and most of all in the houses^ of the CTeat, o'vrtug 
to polygamy and the possession of slaves. A he 
number of the sons and daughters of a CTeat mro 
or a Pharaoh could reach a figure absolutely 
extraordinary in our eyes. 
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It ongbt to be observed, however, that, especially In the case 
of the sons of kinCT, many of them might be adopted eons, or a 
number of high di^itaries might receive the title of honour 
‘ king's son ’ (fiuton Sa). Thus it is certain that a number of 
the so-called ‘children’ of Eamses n.— he had more than a 
hundred and fifty known to us— must be Included in one or the 
other of these categories. 

j^art from lyhat has already been said (see Birth 
[Egyptian]) about pregnancy and the means of 
determining the sex of the chUd to be bom (cf. 
art. Divination), the first notions relating to 
childhood are connected tvith the rite that con- 
stitutes the child a personal being, viz. conferring 
a name on him, or rather several names — the great 
name, the little name, the secret name known 
only to the mother, etc. This subject is connected 
witn a general theory which will be explained 
elsewhere (see art. Names [Egyptian]). Suffice it 
to say here that a child was given these names 
with most circumstantial detail, on a specified 
day, the name-day (cf. Budge, A Guide to the Col- 
lections of the Brit. Mus., 1908, p. 78 ; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr. p. 168). This day 
was passed in feasting and rejoicing, and was 
probfibly chosen on the ground of indications of 
a religions or horoscopio order. As to the rest of 
the ntes and ceremonies of the first days, com- 
pared with the ritual of uncivilized peoples, the 
ritual of Egypt relating to the newly-bom (at 
least as far as we know) appears somewhat scanty. 
There is no trace of the visit of friends to the 
mother, the acknowledgment by the father, or the 
admission by the memoers of the community, in 
the texts or scenes of Egyptian civilization that 
have come down to us. There are a few very 
obscure allusions to be met wdth, referring to 
magic spells against the dangers that lie in wait for 
the entrance of the child into the world of living 
beings, and the first few hours after its arrival. 

This poverty of ritual, coupled with the lack of 
rites and spells relating to the birth (the absence 
of tabu of the pregnant woman, absence of any 
rite regarding the umbilical cord, etc.), may at 
first seem a characteristic worth noting for the pro- 
blem of the origins of the race, as it would seem to 
prove that, however far back we go in the history 
of Egypt, we are still far from discovering traces 
of a social state resembling that which we suppose 
to have prevailed among the common ancestry of 
primitive societies. We must notice, however, 
that these lacunae are being gradually filled up 
by the papyri, and a hasty conclusion at the pre- 
sent time would be very premature. Thus we 
know from a magic document (Erman, Zauher- 
spruche, p. 222) that there was a charm whose 
recitation aided delivery. There may then have 
been other rites of this land, still unknown to us, 
and resembling those of the modem uncivilized 
tribes of Africa. Similarly, certain fixed rules for 
the use of names (cf. Names [Egyptian], and G. 
Foucart, ‘Stoles prototh6haines,’ in Sphinx, 1910, 
p. 215 fif.) lead us to suspect that certain souls of 
ancestors could be thought of as re-inoamated in the 
bodies of children. ^ The presence of tatuings and 
scars on the mummies also implies specific ritos and 
seasons for their material execution ; but here 
again the necessary texts are silent. We infer 
also from the texts, but with no assurance, the 
assigning of a genius, or protective spirit, to a 
new-bom infant. Often it is simply a passing 
remark in a popular tale that enables ns to fix a 
detail or confirm a custom ; that, e.g., the mother 
had to undergo a purification of fourteen days 
after delivery — ^but we get no more details (cf. 
Maspero, Contes pt^ulatres*, p. 39). Wilkinson 
speaks of thanksgivings offered to the temple 
through the medium of the priests on the occa- 
sion of a birth (iii. 422), but does not give suffi- 
ciently precise references. Finally, we guess, 


rather than are able to state, how the first days 
after birth and before the name-giving were spent 
in determining and putting in order the new- 
bom child’s horoscope. Besides the predictions 
made by Fate (Meskh6nit) or by the ‘ Seven 
Hathors,’ or goddesses, at the moment of birth, 
and besides the ‘ length of life ’ inscribed by Thoth 
on the mother’s brick bed, certain treatises fixed 
the future fortune of the child and its probable 
dangers, according to the day on which it was 
bom, or according to the calculation of ‘influ- 
ences.’ In the former category, the Papyrus of 
lucky and unlucky days (cf. CALENDAR [Egyptian], 
VII. 2) is a good example. It gives a complete 
series of dates with the fate of a child bom on 
them ; he wiU die of infection on his birthday 
(14 Paophi), by accident (17 Paophi), or simply of 
old age (19 Paophi), or he will be devoured some 
day by a crocodile (23 Paophi), or stung by a 
serpent (27 Paophi), or he nuJl reach ‘ the ena of 
his life surrounded by the honours of his city’ 
(29 Paophi). These examples, taken from one 
month only, are repeated with similar predictions 
for the other months, with a deplorable series of 
horoscopes of wounds, blindness, and other coming 
misfortunes weigliing against the one single chance 
of ‘ dying the oldest of all his family ’ (12 Tybi). 
We may place in the same order of ideas the belief 
that the first cry of an infant indicated its future 
lot (Ebers Papynm, 97, 13) ; that if it cried ny it 
would certainly live, but if it cried mbt it would 
bo sure to die soon. We cannot tell how far these 
presages were accepted or rejected by all Egyp- 
tians, but it is a priori a mistake to discard them 
as only a part of popular superstition ; for there 
was no actually popular literature in ancient 
Egypt, and all writmgs, belonging in their nature 
to the domain of all classes of society, included 
also the highest classes. 

3. Infancy.— Infancy seems to have meant a 
period usually fixed at four years (cf. the inscrip- 
tion on the statue of Bakhni-khonsu in Munich), 
but there is no indication that there was a period 
of fixed length from a social or relipous point 
of view. The infant is a nazasu (cf. Deveria, 

‘ CEuvres,’ Bibliothique Egyptol., 1893 ff., i. 285), 
and the usual e.xpression used of a child, ‘ a cubit 
long,’ in inscriptions means this period of life, just 
as it is also applied to a new-bom infant [e.g. the 
inscriptions of Tefabi and Khiti li. at Syut; cf. 
Breasted, Ancient Records, Chicago, 1906, i. 396). 
The events and circumstances of this happy age 
are naturally very trivial. Objects in museums, 
texts, and scenes, however, restore them as com- 
pletely as we could wish. The first give ns the 
material of the first toys of very young children 
(cf. § 5 below) ; and the others describe or show ns 
their nursing and their illnesses, and how they 
passed the time. Suckling continued for three 
years (cf. the ‘ moral ’ papyrus of Bulaq), and the 
fact may be noted and compared with the similar 
custom among numerous modem African societies. 
The scenes on Theban tombs show that swaddling 
was unknown (cf . Pierret, Diet, archiol. , 1876, p. 207). 
The mother took her child everywhere •uufti her, 
and discharged her duties or attended ceremonies, 
carrying it on her side or, more usually, on her 
back. Bonds of cloth were bound round the body 
of both mother and chUd. A certain scene (cf. 
WUkinson, ii. 334) shows Theban women with 
their babies following a funeral procession. In 
another place (an unpublished scene on the tomb 
of Monna in Thebes, copied by the present writer 
in 1907), a peasant woman is seen gathering the 
fruit of a tree whUe her mischievous baby is teas- 
ing her and pulling her hair. There is no sign 
of any dress at all for the little creatures, but we 
can easily see that their hair was carefully dressed 
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even at this early age ; and the texts and statues, 
as well as the figures on tombstones, picture them 
as already (and very probably from birth) pro\aded 
wth amulets and talismans. These usually con- 
sist of necklaces, bracelets, and rings of glass or 
enamelled paste, little leather thongs (probably 
with magic writing se^vn inside), and, most of 
all, little protective figures, chiefly images of the 
hippopotamus-goddess Thueris, the special pro- 
tector of children. Protection was equally guaran- 
teed by ‘ a cord -with seven knots, and seven stone 
rings, and seven gold rings on seven fiaxen threads 
knotted seven times ’ (Erman, Zauherspruche, pp. 
41, 62, 30) ; or by ‘ a small purse containing the 
bones of a mouse’ (t&.). 

The questions of good suckling and protection 
against children’s diseases were of lively interest 
to the Egyptians. The Ebers medical papyrus 
(93, 17 ; 94-9) gives the method of diagnosing the 
quality of the mother’s milk. Constipation was 
cured by ingenious remedies, such as the appli- 
cation of a poultice ‘made of a piece of an old 
papyrus register, soaked in oil and placed round 
the body’ (Ebers Papyrus, 48, 22; 49, 16). Medi- 
cine had even discovered the wonderful secret, 
now forgotten, of ‘ how to keep a child from con- 
tinually crying,’ and Egyptologists suspect that 
this truly marvellous remedy was an infusion of 
poppies (Ehers Papyrus, 93, 3 ; Erman, Life, p, 
362, rightly remarks that this remedy is stul 
employed m modem Upper Egypt). Internal 
complaints and diseases of the eyes, etc., were 
not forgotten (they will be treated along with 
adult complaints in art. Disease [Egyp.] ; wo may 
notice here the care taken in regard to doses of 
medicine, according to the varying age of the child 
[Ebers Papyrus, 49, 22]). As a matter of fact, in 
Egypt, as among all nations of antiquity and 
among modern uncivilized nations, illness was re- 
garded as an afiair of magic and ghosts quite as 
often as it was viewed as a natural affliction ; and 
marie charms played as large a part in the protection 
of childhood as did real remedies. A papyrus has 
bequeathed to us a whole phase of this curious 
aspect of child life in Egypt (Erman, Zauher- 
spruche). Illnesses are usually caused especially 
by evil ghosts, and (a point to note for compara- 
tive folklore) by the ghosts of women dying in 
child-birth. We can see the poor mother repel- 
ling the wicked ghosts by declaring that no single 
part of the body of her child can belong to them 
— each part is protected by magic ; or she holds 
out to these eim spirits the threat that she will 
go and destroy their tomb ; or else, by talk- 
ing pleasantly to them, she tries to sena them 
elsewhere — to the harem, for example. A long 
conjuration, and one of the most curious, is 
intended to protect the child during sleep from 
the ghosts who prowl about in the darkness and 
try to gain entrance. These powerful formulie, 
repeated four times, and accompanied by cabal- 
istic words — ‘ protection for the nape of the neck, 
protection which comes, protection’ — are of im- 
sistible efficacy. In this way the Egyptian child, 
like the children of all other races, passed the first 
phase of his life, with his humble toys, his little 
sorrows, his bad dreams, his cliildish songs, and 
his ever- watchful devoted mother’s love. 

This picture, left by the Egyptians, lacks some 
details which we should like to know. _ Perhaps 
we may learn them some day with the aid of the 
papyri. Thus, we know nothing about the pos- 
sible existence of ceremonies or rites in connexion 
with the appearance of the first tooth, the first 
hair-cutting, the first step, etc.; and we have no 
mention of an anniversary feast, a birthday or 
dates of that land. There is no notice at any time | 
of any priestly intervention (presentation in the ‘ 


temple, child-purification, first prayer, or first 
participation in public or family worship, etc. [for 
the question of circumcision, see ‘ Egyptian ’ section 
of art. under that title]). In regara to this group 
of questions the study of Egypt is veiy different 
from that of modem uncivilized peoples, wWoh 
furnishes an abundance of information. 

4. Boyhood.— After infancy, which lasted tfil 
the end of the fourth year, ordinary boyhood, with 
its employments and its first work, brought the 
little Egyptian to his twelfth year. No special 
text has been devoted to the study of children 
of the lower classes. With regard to the little 
peasants, it is very probable, as Budge has sug- 
gested (Guide, p. 78), that their life was very 
similar to that of the yovng fellahtnoi the present 
day, that their education was nil, and that they 
helped their parents, as much as they could, in the 
agricultural or farm work, chiefly by tending the 
cattle, protecting the crops from the birds, and 
helping ivith the irrigation. Their dress (or rather 
their want of dress) was what it had been from 
their birth. They must have required an ordinary 
amount of food ; and it is probably of children of 
the common people that Diodorus (1. 80) is speaking 
when he expresses surprise at the incredibly low 
cost of their upkeep ; their staple food, he says, 
was composed of papyrus, roots and berries 0/ 
water-plants, and boiled or roasted radishes ; they 
had no shoes or clothing — their whole cost of living 
amounting annually to twenty drachmas. They 
continued to have their heads shaved ; but under 
the Memphite empire it seems probable that they 
had the characteristic lock of hair (see, on this dis- 
puted question, § 7, at the end). 

Our ivritten information is very scanty for the 
popular classes, but we get great help in this respect 
h-om painted and sculptured scenes on certam of 
the Egyptian monuments. As a matter of fact, in 
a great number of scenes, we find the child to be an 
essential and traditional accessory to the episode— 
the finishing touch to the complete representetion 
of the family occupations or fortune ; hence his pre- 
sence in the representations of numerous trades 
and in professional or so-called historical episodes. 
These scenes may, as far as the children are con- 
cerned, be rouglUy divided into four chief classes : 
peasants, tradespeople, domestics or slaves, and 
foreigners. The pictures on the tombs of Qumeh 
are the best source for the first class. The chil- 
dren are usually represented in the act of gleaning 
the com ears at harvest-time (e.g. 'Tomb of Eeze- 
serkasonbu,’ in hfdmoires mission Caire, vol. v. s.v. 
pi. iv.), romping or fighting among the com (e.g. 
‘Tomb of Monna,’ in Petrie, Arts and Crafts, 
London, 1910, fig. 69), frightening off with slings 
the birds that try to rob the heaps of grain (e.g. 

‘ Tomb of Apui,’ in M€m. miss. Caire, vol. v. s.v. 
pi. ii.), or helping the shepherds to drive or tend 
their Socks (passim). In the tradesmen’s class 
we find, from the Memphite empire downwards 
(e.g. the mastaba of Ptahhetep), the chUdren of 
fishermen helping to cut the papyrus, to transport 
fish, and to make boats. The children of barra- 
men stand on shore and help the people from the 
barge, or unload great sheaves (e.g._ ‘Tomb of 
Apui,’ toe. cit. pi. ii.). Those of miners, shoe- 
makers, goldsmiths, and cabinetmalcers serve as 
apprentices in innumerable ways, help their mas- 
ters in the workshop, or in funeral processions 
carry the light articles of tomb furniture on their 
back or in their arms (e.g. ‘ Tomb of the Engravers, 
in Mim. miss. Caire, s.v. pi. vi.). Thus we can 
easily reconstract their chief employments, and 
say that in all these classes the child from m 
early age served as an apprentice, and took Pdri 
in the work of his family or of the people of his 
profession. 
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In aristocratic and plebeian houses alike there 
were, as there are in the East to-day, crowds of 
young slaves or little servants mixed wth the 
children of the house. The tomb scenes at Thebes 
and Amama show them crowding round their 
masters when they come home, escorting guests, 
or (in so-called ‘ banquet ’-scenes) helping to serve 
the banqueters (pouring wine for them, washing, 
perfuming, crowning them with flowers, etc.). .Am 
interesting ebony statuette (University Museum, 
London, published by Petrie, Arts and Crafts, 
fig. 40) pves an exact picture of a little Sudanese 
slave of ten years old, naked, and with the char- 
acteristic three tufts of hair, exactly like those 
which the little black children of the modern 
Egyptian Sudan wear to-day. Lastly, troops of 
female dancers and singers show naked little 
girls, already efficient in their profession, taking 
part in dancing exercises in the festal scenes. 

In obedience to the law of decoration mentioned above, chil- 
dren, even the very youngest, are an essential accessory to 
scenes in which the artist wishes to show a vanquished, con- 
quered, captive, or simpiy tributary, race. This enables us to 
picture, by certain details, the chudren of the neighbouring 
peoples of EgiTit, lor the artist has observed their roeoial char- 
acteristics. Thus, in the ancient Empire, the incident of the 
cruel sacking of Asiatic towns la portrayed with women prison- 
ers carrying their children on their shoulders or dragging 
them by the hand (cf. Petrie, Deshatheh, 1898, pL iv.), and this 
scene is repeated tor all the Asiatic wars down to the time of 
the Bamesaids. The wars of the Sudan give occasion to exhibit 
village children beside their mothers (Temple of Bet-Wali) or, 
more particularly, led into captivity, held by the hand, or, in 
the case of very younp- children, put into baskets which the 
mothers carry on their backs, or else riding pick-a-back on 
their mothers' shoulders (cf. ‘ Tomb of Harmhabi,’ in 3Um. mist. 
Caire, vol. v. i.v. pi. iv.; the scene is very common in Theban 
hypogea generally). The statuette 82,601 in the British Museum 
shows an interesting specimen of a Kubian doll carrying a baby 
in a basket. Bedawi infants (cf. esp. Qriffith, Beni Eatan, 
1893, vol. 1. tomb 3, pi. xxx. and tomb 4, pi. xlv.) are carried 
in a kind of basket placed on asses' backs, or in various kinds of 
conical baskets borne by the mother on her back. 

The children of the upper classes oSer an in- 
terest of a superior kind. The scenes on family 
tombs (especimly among the Thebans) and the 
papyri supplement each other on this point. The 
former do not show us the games or the daily life 
of the little boys and girls of these social classes, 
but they let us see them in certain family cere- 
monies in which their presence was a necessary 
element of the representation, if it was to have ite 
full religious value. Thus, of course, they attended 
funeral ceremonies, they followed the cortoge to 
the grave (e.g. the series of Theban tombs cited 
above), or they took part in family worship, and 
wo can see them holding the bread, birds, or 
flowers of sacrifice, while tne paterfamilias or the 
sam officiates (cf. ‘Tomb of the Engravers,’ loc. 
cit. pi. V.; ‘Tomb of Monna,’ etc.). In banquet- 
scenes, they share the repast, but modestljy seated 
at their parents’ feet on a little stool (cf. the same 
works), and this enables us to imagine how they 
ate in ordina^ life with their parents (see the 
same peculiarity in the case of princes, below). 
The absolute equality of treatment existing among 
children bom of different mothers, and of diflerent 
position, impressed Diodoras (ii. 65). "We derive 
a Icnowledge of their mental and moral education 
from short literary works and specimens of school 
exercises. The former must be considered as tra- 
ditional compositions, of very great antiquity, 
which had been read and commented on from 
age to age, not for any definite class of children, 
but for the whole of Egyptian childhood in 
general. Without entering mto the details of 
their literary composition here, we may notice, as 
the most famous, the ‘ moral ’ papyrus of Bulaq. 
On the other hand, Herodotus (li. 80) had already 
made knoim the respect instilled for old age, and 
Plato (Laws, ii.) had told how strictly the young 
Egyptians were trained to be careful about their 
gestures, gait, and movements, which had to be 


modest and circumspect. All this is in wonderful 
agreement with the modern Oriental conc^tion 
of good education. The Bulaq and the Prisse 
papyri (cf. the good synopsis in Erman, Life, pp. 
155-165) confirm the importance attached to the 
teaching of ethics and good manners by the father. 
The power and influence of the mother, the obliga- 
tion due to her throughout her whole life for her 
trouble and her admirable care, the punishment, in 
this world or in the next, of the ungrateful child, 
complete the evidence of the classics from this 
point of view (cf. Herodotus, ii. 65). Several pass- 
ages in these works are of a very elevated kind, 
far excelling the usual low tone in this branch of 
Egyptian literature. The importance of the moral 
education of the child, and of the gratitude which 
it owes to its parents in their old age, is also con- 
firmed by the allusions of the inscriptions or papyri 
regarding arrangement of income, or by wiQs and 
legacies, in which it is a question of being a ‘ stall 
of old age ’ for the father or the mother. 

Education was based on a very different concept 
from ours — a concept whose mechanism has often 
been misunderstood. To put it briefly : there 
were no general schools open to all chfldren, or 
to all of a certain class, and having a programme 
of theoretic instruction. But in every temple and 
public building there was a room where the child 
was professionally taught with a view to preparing 
him for a certain priestly or administrative office. 
Thus, the young son of Khufu (cf. Lepsins, Denk- 
maler, 1849-60, ii. 23), when four years of age, 
went to the ‘ house of books ’ of the palace (and 
went there quite naked, his only artime of dress 
being a girdle) ; just as Uni, in the same dress, 
went to receive his education in the ‘house of 
agriculture’; or os Senusiris, the son of Prince 
Satni, was sent to school in the ‘ house of life of 
the temple of Ptah’ (cf. Maspero, Contes popu- 
laires*, p. 133). The biographical inscriptions of 
various Egyptian personages agree on this point 
whenever they contain anv information as to the 
habits of early childhood. _ The sons of priests 
and scribes formed the maiority of these pupils, 
but, on account of the gentleness and goodness of 
the Egyptian manners, sons of simple peasants or 
slaves were often allowed to associate with them 
if they showed special aptitude in their early 
years (cf. Anastasi Papyrus, v. 22. 6). The sons 
of the nobility, and even those of the royal house, 
also went to this ‘ house of instruction ’ or ‘ house 
of books,’ at least for the time and amount of edu- 
cation necessary to teach them what they had to 
know in order to fulfil the religious duties of their 
offices, or afterwards to direct the services of 
which they would have charge. There does not 
seem to have been any cycle of studies with a defi- 
nitely fixed programme. As throughout the whole 
of the East, the teachers gro’uped the children of 
different ages round them, and followed them in 
their progress year by year, until they were 13 or 
14 years of age — the time at which they were re. 
garded as men and entered upon their duties. The 
mstruction was mainly didactic, oral, and of a 
practical nature. To the common stock of essen- 
tial ideas, each service and administration of the 
temple or of the royal cromi added a technical 
apprenticeship, such as the editing of letters, 
arithmetic, ritual, etc. The collection of the Sal- 
lier and Anastasi Papyri and the so-called ‘ moral ’ 
papyri (Bulaq, Prisse, etc.) are excellent sources 
of information and of curious details on this whole 
subject. As a general rule, the chDd began to 
frequent the ‘ houses of instruction ’ at the age of 
four or five. He got up early in the morning, and 
‘ took his coat and his sandals ’ to go to his class 
(Sallier Papyrus, ii. 10. 5). The instruction from 
the teacher (who evidently was not a professional 
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but an old priest or functionary, as was the case 
until a few years ago with the Musulman schools 
of modem Egypt) lasted from morning to mid- 
day (Sallier Papyrus, ii. 10. 6) ; then the children 
‘ went out shouting -with joy.’ The rest of the day 
was probably occupied in preparing tasks or learn- 
ing lessons for the next day. Reading, writing, 
penmanship, and spelling were the chief subjects. 

They hegran with the exercise of copying in hieroglyphics or 
bieratics. Then, Judging from the papyri that have come down 
to us, dictation was the customary method of the teacher. 
The passage was usually taken from a religious, magical, or 
poetical text. Erman (op. eit. p. 332) makes mention of the 
fact that the task for the day was on an average three pages of 
this kind of exercise. We still have this before our eyes in 
the papyri of our museums, with the notes, sketches, annota- 
tions, or corrections, of the teacher. There was also the read- 
ing of edifying information; and the master’s favourite method, 
in order to train the future administrator for his profession, 
was to imagine a series of fictitious letters, a pretended corre- 
spondence between the pupil and an Imaginary manager of 
State affairs. This Is the subject of hall the papyri of this kind 
that have survived. There were added to the above course, 
according to individual needs, a little arithmetic, geometry, 
formulanes, protocols, etc. The materials for these exercises, 
as throughout the whole of the East, were white boards which 
could be cleaned afterwards like our slates, chips of stone, 
pieces of broken earthenware, or old papyrus rolls. They wrote 
on them all with a reed (cf. on this point Budge, p. 79). 

Corporal punishment was approved of. The 
phrase ‘the child has his understanding on his 
back’ elliptically but forcibly expresses how 
floggings contributed to make nim listen quietly 
(Anastasi Papyrus, v. 8. 6). ‘The youth has a 
back ; he attends when it is beaten,’ says the same 
papyrus, and the pupil harboured no bad remem- 
brance of it. ‘You beat me on the back and the 
instruction entered my ear,’ the pupil afterwards 
reminds his old master (ih. iv. 8. 7). The teacher’s 
salary was probably moderate, like that of the 
schoolmasters of the Musalmfin qubbas under the 
ancient Egyptian rdgime : three rolls of bread and 
two jugs of beer per day from each pupil, if we 
may believe the Bulaq Papyrus (correctly inter- 
preted by Budge, Guiae, p. 78 ; Erman, Life, p. 
330, thinks it refers to the daily rations of the 

^ ‘^’’e know that this phase of life lasted until the 
boy had completed his twelfth or thirteenth year. 
But, as in the case of the remainder of the life of 
the infant, there are no certain traces of rites or 
ceremonies marking the end of childhood and the 
entrance on puberty (real or social), and the access 
to public functions or to the life of a man (on this 
whole subject see art. Circumcision [Egyp.]). 

During the whole of this period, and consequently 
until the age when the young Egyptian became 
adolescent and a man from the social point of 
view, the r61o and power of the mother remained 
as important as in infancy. Egyptologists agree in 
^awmg attention to the greatness of the maternal 
influence on the education of the child (of. Budge, 
Guide, p. 77 ; Erman, Life, p. 165), and her care 
during the time when he is attending the ‘ house 
of homes,’ etc. 

This fact has been compared with others, such as the presence 
of the mother beside her son in the groups of statues at tombs, 
and In the scenes of funeral feasts represented on the 6tela3, in 
order to draw far too general and hasty conclusions as to the 
existence of a primitive mother-right in early Egypt. More 
complete knowledge of feudal law and of wills must be acquired 
before we can state such facts with the necessary authority. 

With regard to young nobles or princes of a 
feudal family, the above applies as a gener^ rule 
both to the family life and to their education or 
instruction. The scenes portrayed show them 
clothed like groivn-up persons (cf, Wilkinson, ii. 
334), and wearing the amulets _ or talismans 
customary for all children, but of richer material, 
and frequently having round their neck the pearl 
necklace, the protective figures of Ririt, the db in 
the shape of a heart, which confers wisdom and 
wards olF diseases, or a p^yms covered with cloth. 
Many were sent (and often by order, somewhat 


like hostages) to the court of Pharaoh, where they 
received instruction for the military or administra- 
tive service of the crown. Just as ordinary girls 
were associated ivith royal princesses, these young 
men shared in the life, games, and exercises of the 
rojral princes (cf., on this whole subject, the in- 
scriptions of Beni Hasan, Synt, and Abydos). The 
nobleman Tefabi recalls with pride that he learned 
to swim with the royal children (cf. Mariette, 
Mon. divers, Paris, 1872-77, pi. 68c(). Ptahshopsisu 
(cf. Breasted, Ancient Becords, i. 256) shows, by 
his example, that this custom of bringing up some 
children of common people along with princes was 
current under the Mem^ites. 

The supposed participation of the children of noblemen 
In the gp-eat sports of fishing and hunting has arisen from a 
probably incorrect interpretation of the heraldic scenes on the 
tombs. It is, in fact, the regular custom to represent the 
children of the feudal lord or the high noble functionary helping 
their fathers to hunt the birds of the marsh In boats, or striking 
the crocodile or hippopotamus, or throwing the harpoon at 
large fish. The scene has passed from there to the tombs of 
functionaries in genera], and has become a conventional theme 
<f« rigueur. As a matter of fact, the present writer thinks that 
in the painting of these scenes the aim is to associate children 
with their fathers, to show that they enjoyed along ^th them 
the noble prerogative of directing these sports, and that one 
day they_ would succeed their fathers in their responsibUifies 
and dignities. It is probable that this is also the explanation 
I of the presence of little pfirls in the hunting and fishing boats 
i with their mothers. It is o way of showing the association of 
j the feudal rights of the women and of their transmission to the 
danghters, but not the representation of a real participation in 
these sports, at least during the historical period. 

S. Games, toys, and amusements. — Certainly no 
other dead civilization has bequeathed such a large 
number of materials connected with the amuse- 
ments of children. We have not only the re- 
presentation of a long series of games and sports 
for children, but the actual evidence of these 
amusements in the shape of hundreds of toys, 
found in the houses or the tombs; and some 
museums, like those of London and Berlin (the 
latter valuable for the comparison between the 
objects in the cases and the corresponding method- 
ical series of the bas-reliefs of games), in a few 
minutes’ examination of their cases teach an 
excellent and substantial lesson on this point. 
Moreover, the pictures of games do not contam the 
same land of evidence as the playthings which 
really were in existence in ancient Egypt ; so that 
the two combined form a very complete repertoire. 
We cannot give the entire inventory here. _We 
shall mention only the chief types of plaything* 
and then of games. 

Ah the most noteworthy toys we naturally find dolls in the 
majority— made of all kinds of material (wood, earth, limestoBC, 
Ivorj'), and from the coarsest, for poor children, to carefully 
made dolls with clothing (Berlin, no. 10,024). Some of them 
are Jointed (Cairo, no. 869; London, no. 37,102), and were 
moved by means of strings. A large number, for very small 
babies, are, like onrs, simply bodies without legs, but with a 
head and rudimentary arms. Othois, on the contrary, are care- 
fully painted, and wear amulets or prophylactio magic figures, 
Thueris, etc. (London), or even have artificial ndgs (London, 
Boona iv. Standard Case 0, Shell L). Borne of them are nnreing 
0 baby doU (London, no. 23,424) or carrying it (ib. 30,725). A 
picturesque and local touch is given by the presence of negress 
dolls, and by the curious details of head-dress (London, no. 
32,120 — a doll with a wig of long tresses made of clay). AnlmaJ- 
flgures bear witness to the tastes of the young Egy^ans: 
wooden birds (London), pigeons on two castors (London, Berlin, 
Oxford [Asbmolean], Cairo), a cat with inlaid eyes and a movable 
Jaw (London), a calf of painted wood (London), a Jointed frog 
(Cairo, no. 871), and — the E^ptinn toy par «z«/fonc<— the 
crocodiles with movable Jaws (in the museums of Beriln, the 
Ixmvrc, and Leyden). Some of these animals give evidence or 
a veritablo art of amusing very small children ; for example 
the monkey driving a chanot, the dwarf with a cat’s head, ana 
the negro pursued by n panther (London, nos. 21,084, 22,883 ; 
cf. Budge, Guide to the Srd and ith Rooms, pi. v.). 
washer of the Leyden museum is a toy almost similar to tnrae 
of our own time ; and the cavalier (Berlin, no. 12,654), and too 
elephant with the driver (IxindoD, no, 29,712), if they do not 
belong to an early period, are no less curious.l whips, marbles 


1 It should be remarked, however, that In Egypt the archmo- 
logist must be careful not to confound with children s play- 
tiungs certain figures of doUs and boats which In reality were 
very rough representations of slaves and funerary barques 
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(Cairo), rattles (Berlin), boats (Cairo), and, abore all, a hnge 
collection of balls (made of leather filled with straw, or of 
plaited papyrus covered with leather), show that the taste of 
the young Egyptians in their first games was practically similar 
to that of modem children. Like the Arab children of the 
present day, they went to play among the ruins that existed in 
their time. ‘ And then the children played among the ruins of 
the temple,’ says the inscription of the restoration of the temple 
of Cusis (Speos Arthemidos, line 16). 

The series of games and sports represented in the 
frescoes and bas-reliefs of the tombs show that 
p;ames of ball, running, and jumping were much 
in favour. Vaulting, the throwing of pointed 
sticks, and wrestling were indulged in by older 
children. Swimming was certainly a regular sport, 
for the texts mention those who ‘ learned to swim 
with the royal ^nces.’ Certain scenes show us 
more especially E^ptian games, e.g. the scene in 
which one of the players has his hands tied behind 
his back (cf. Erman, Verzeichnis, p. 281), but, on 
account of the absence of texts, it cannot be 
explained ; or, again, there is the scene showing, 
but with rather indistinct details (cf. Wilkinson, 
ii. 69), the throwing of a dagger into a circle draivn 
on a plank of wood; and, lastly, the Memphite 
mastabas and the paintings of Beni Hasan reveal 
to us an infinite series of feats of strength and 
dexterity. Several writers, e.g. Wilkinson, have 
made extensive use of these in their re-constructions 
of the amusements of the ancient Egyptians. 


But there ia a reservatiou to be made here. It should be 
noted that those curious scenes (the tombs of Ptahhetep, 
Merruka, eta, for the Memphites ; the tombs of the lords of 
Beni Hasan for the ^roto-Theban Empire, etc.) represent not 
ordinary but professional children (huffoons, acrobats, young 
dancers, etc.), and often even professional adults. The present 
writer, however, thinks that these documents may be regarded 
scientifically, in most oases, ns giving indirect information on 
the games of children, except where the scenes clearly represent 
the feats of acrobats. As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
certain feats of professionals are simply the improved form of 
the ordinary games of children (wrestling, Jumping, eta); or, 
as In our own time, children In their games imitated the actions 
which they saw professionals perform. We must not, therefore, 
make the very strict distinction that is sometimes made ; and 
the system of Wilkinson’s ancient manuals of including all in 
the same rubric is a good one to retain, though with the reserva- 
tion which we have Just stated. 


6, Death, — In spite of all the medical knowledge 
attested by the papyri, infantile diseases exacted 
a heavy tribute from the population (see art. 
Disease [Egyptian]). They occurred continuously 
from birth to puberty. If there were a great many 
children in Egyptian houses of any rank, infant 
mortality reached a very high rate there, as 
throughout the whole of the ancient East. If 
there were no other evidence, we should find con- 


clusive proof (1) in the number of royal heirs who 
died {e.g. in the XVIIIth dynasty the reigning 
king is often the third or fourth son) ; and (2) in 
the surprising proportion of children’s coffins in the 
series of sarcophagi of the priestly families of the 
god Amon. The children of the lower and middle 
classes were often buried in the houses, being 
summarily placed in an old tool- or linen-box with 
some toys or amulets (cf. Budge, Guide, g. 78, for 
the toys from the tombs in the British Museum). 
Often two or three babies were buried together 
(cf., for details, Petrie, Jllahun, p. 24, and Maspero, 
Sist. i. 318, with the bibliography on the subject). 
Children of the upper classes received the same 
funerary pomp in the family tomb as adults (good 
examples at Tnebes ; Petrien recent work, Gumeh, 
London, 1909, p. 10, pves an excellent specimen of 
the burials of the infants of the middle class ; see 
pi. xxiii.-xxv.) : sarcophagi, statuettes, funerary 
furniture, etc. Theban examples are mentioned 
pUced in the tombs for the use of the souls of the dead. A 
certain number of these have been wrongly classed among the 
toys in the museums. Thus the toys imitating fruits, cited in 
Wilkinson, ii. 00, seem rather to be funerary oflerings, and it is 
more than doubtful if wo must reckon the small ivory Image of 
a woman carrying an Infant, cited among the toys in Budge, 
Guide, eta, p. 47, and (Room ili.), p. 178, as a pre-hiitorie 
doIL 


of a family having gone to really extraordinary 
expense for the funerary cult of a child prematurely 
removed by death. Lastly, the series of sarcophagi 
of the great priests (finds of Maspero and GreoauTt 
at^Deir el-Bahari) show that children’s coffins of 
this class were similar to those of the adult 
members of the family, and that their funerary 
destinies were conceived as the same in the life of 
the other world — an important fact to note in 
connexion with the beliefs regarding dead children. 

7. Royal princes. — If we except tlie scenes in the 
harem and in the public life of the princesses of 
Amarna, and a few details of funerary archoeology, 
information concerning royal childhood has maue 
little progress since the time of the collections of 
the earliest Egyptology {e.g. Wilkinson’s Manners 
and Customs). Neither the temples nor the tombs 
have furnished any fresh instructive scenes on the 
matter, and papyri and inscriptions are practically 
dumb. Especially with regard to education or 
instruction, we are almost entirely ignorant of the 
early years of the royal children (the so-called 
moral teaching of Amenemhait I. to his son is 
merely a literary process) ; in a word, it is practi- 
cally only the material aspect of this childhood that 
con be re-constructed. 

Little is known about the early years of the 
royal princes. Most of the scenes and texts con- 
cerning them represent them chiefly ns adults, 
beside the Pharaohs, in ceremonies or military 
operations. It is from some temple bas-reliefs, 
specially engraved to establish their claims to 
Divine origin, and to emphasize the fact that they 
were legitimate heirs to the kingdom, that we Iniow 
the rites of their birth, in which the gods and 
goddesses played the part which was in reality 
played at court by the courtiers and the famous 
miawives of Egypt mentioned in Scripture (Ex 1'®) ; 
e.g, at Deir el^ahari for Hnthepsitu, at Luxor for 
Amenhotep m., at Erment for Cffisarion. These 
details (cf. art. Birth [Egyptian], vol. ii. p. 646) 
find a valuable commentary in the popular tale of 
Khufu and the Magicians, m which, at the moment 
of birth, ‘Isis placed herself before the pregnant 
woman, and Nephthys behind, while Hikit received 
the child’ (cf., for the real commentary, a good 
detailed account in Maspero, Contes populaire^, p. 
38), and the massage performed by luiumu ensured 
the strength of the little one. 

The early infancy was passed in the harem 
{khoniti), as represented on the frescoes in the 
palace of Amama, and it was probably when they 
were about four or five years old that the young 
princes went to live with their teachers in the 
special part of the palace called the shapi. From 

g opular stories we Imow that the newly-bom prince 
an nurses {monait), cradle-rockers, and coaxers 
{khomu), to bring him up. Paintings and statues 
of the Theban period show that these titles were 
afterwards court dignities, which were given to 
men also, and most frequently to very high officials. 
The steliE of Abydos and the Qumeh frescoes have 
given us the picture of several dignitaries, men and 
women, fulfilling these functions, but without very 
exact details about their occupations. The usual 
theme — apart from the texts, or the enumeration 
of duties in the texts — includes care and education, 
representing the young prince on the knee of his 
governess or tutor. This is the conventional attitude 
by which the statues in the temples express the 
fact that the goddesses have brought up (in the 
mystic sense of the word) on their knees the young 
heir to the Egyptian crown {e.g. the bas-reliefs of 
Seti I. at Abydos). In a more real and also more 
poetic way the three statues of the royal tutor 
Bonmant (Berlin and Cairo museums) represent 
him tenderly lulling the little princess Nofrinr^a, 
at the age of two or three years, on his Imee, 01 
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holding her wrapped np in the folds of his cloak. 
Owing to special circumstances, the little Amama 
princesses, in the painted scenes of the necropolis, 
liave the importance of, and the part elsewhere 
assigned to, the princes, and they also have a special 
jdace in the care of the owners of the various 
tombs ; so that we find in their hypogea a series of 
about fifty scenes in which we see the king’s 
daughters. With these representations we may 
also consider those of the palace, in which Ave see 
the games of the young princesses and the life of 
the royal harem (cf. Petrie, Amarna, 1894, pi. v. 
and vi.), and thus get a better idea than can be 
obtained anywhere else of what a royal child waa 
in Egypt — in dress, life, and in its share in the 
official life. 

Among the moat charaoteriatio repreaentationa we may 
mention : the princcsaes (1) accompanying their parents on a 
visit to the temple (of. N. de Garris Davies, UockTombs, Amama, 
London, 1002-09, i. pi. 22, iv. pi. 6, iii. pi. 8, vi. pi. 8) ; (2) present 
at the sacriflce (ti>, !i. pi. 12) and at the court (ift. vi. pi. 17) ; (3) 
taking part in it, shaking Uie sistrum — an Interesting proof of 
their sacerdotal office in early childhood (i6. ii. pi. 6, 7, 8, iv. 
pL 23, 28, 31, 35, v. pi. 8, 16, vi. pi. 3, 28) ; (4) helpmg the king 
and queen to present the Insignia of reward to the deserving 
functionaries (i6. ii. pi. 10, 83, iii. pi. 16, 17, vi. pi. 2, 7) ; (§ 
present at the ‘ triumph ' of the king (i6. L pi. 88) ; (0) taking 
part in official banquets, but, according to custom, sitting at 
their parents' feet on small stools {ib. iii. pi. 4, 6). The statues 
of the Boundaiy Stelss (ib. v. pi. 23, 26) show that all these 
details are officially authentic; and from the whole we may 
assert the regular participation of the young princesses in the 
chief religious and civic functions of the public life of the king 
and queen. 

Outside of Amarna we know very little about 
the childhood of princesses, though we sometimes 
find them represented in the tombs of royal nurses, 
or participating in the temple festivals (e.g. at 
Deir el-Bahari), or tenderly carried by the noble 
‘ tutors of the royal children ’ (see above). 

The dress of royal children is sufficiently well 
known from all the bas-reliefs, and has no special 
interest apart from the question of pure archieology. 
One part of it only deserves attention here, on 
account of its religious importance and the question 
of its origin, viz. the thick lock of hair Avhich is 
left on the shaved head, and hangs doivn by the 
temple and the ear to the nape of the neck. Much 
discussion has taken place as to whether this 
custom was common to all young Egyptians, or 
only to certain social classes, or reserved for those 
of royal blood. The last view seems most correct, 
as far as the Ramses period is concerned ; but the 
representations and hieroglyphic signs seem to 
indicate that the sons of feudal lords also had the 
lock of hair under the first Theban Empire, and 
children of loAvly people [e.g. fisher folk, in the 
tomb of Ptahhetep) certainly wear a tress of this 
kind in some scenes. The fact that the children 
in a number of Memphite monuments (statues and 
bas-reliefs) are represented with the side-lock is not 
decisive, because these figures are meant to show 
that the dead man had a son for his Avorship Avho 
Avould accomplish the rites of the sam priest for 
him (see below), and these images may he copies 
of the royal cult (on this disputed point cf. Wilkin- 
son, i. 49 f., ii. 325, and Erman, Life, p. 163). In 
any case, for royal children, the mummy of a 
young prince, discovered at Thebes by Loret, j 
shows on the shaved head a magnificent tress of 
glossy plaited hair, exactly the same as the side- 
lock so often represented on the bas-reliefs and 
frescoes. What is most evident is that from the 
historical period the thick plait of hair assumed a i 
religious A-alue, and became a symbolical attribute ! 
distinctive of certain religious or civic functions. 
In the religious order it became the canonical part 
of the dress of the sam priest, and, Avith the 
panther’s skin and the artificial beard, formed the 
costume of every officiant Avho took the part of 
the son, praying or sacrificing for his father. The 
same side-lock expresses the idea of childhood in 


sculpture— either by itself or represented on the 
shaved head of a child sucking his finger. In the 
figures of the gods, the lock is the necessary adjunct 
of all the deities who are considered by theology as 
son-gods, even when they are represented as adults 
Avith beards, e.g. all the figures of Horus-Pa-Khrodu 
(Harpocrates) or ‘ the child Horus,’ those of Khonsu, 
Ahi, etc. 

Lastly, in the official costume, the lock on the 
temple (natural or artificial) denotes in the cere- 
monies princes by blood or adopted royal sons. In 
the latter case, the tress of hair is often enclosed 
in a sort of case attached to the round cap, hanging 
on the side of the head, and ending in golden 
fringes. In a word, the lock or the case containing 
it (or taking its place) has become the equivalent 
of the idea of childhood, of descent Avith all its 
social consequences, exactly (as Wilkinson very 
happily remarks [ii. 326]) as the Spaniards still 
speak of a prince as an ‘ infant,’ whatever his age 
may be. 

8. Conclusions. — If we try to obtain from all 
these various details a general conception of the 
part and importance of the chUd in Egyptian 
society, we at once see the essential characteristic 
predominating: the child along Avith his parents 
forms one of the momentary ‘aspects’ of the 
collective soul — the family — and, wnen the time 
comes, must take it in charge and perpetuate it 
Avith bis moral, material, and religious heritage. 
It is this idea that is so nobly expressed not only 
by the figures of single children, but by those of 
Avhole generations of the past, in the scenes of 
stelse and the so-called ‘banquets’ of the Theban 
tombs (cf. e.g. the tomb of Paniri at el-Kab), or the 
procession of the generations to the temple of 
: Osiris ’. This explains why children are ‘ the Wess- 
I ing of the family by the gods,’ and why the want 
I of neirs (as Cliabas remarked at the very beginning 
of Egyptology) is the greatest calamity, as the 
popular tales shoAV, for instance, in the story of 
the ‘Predestined Prince’ (Maspero, Contes popu- 
laired, p. 170), and better still in the ‘ True Histo^ 
of Satni ’ (ib. p. 132). The intervention of the goos 
warded off this misfortune by dreams, prayers, and 
oracles (qq.v.), chiefly in certain sanctuaries famous 
for this rdle, like those of Imhotep, or those of 
certain deified queens. 

*0 reliving beings, ’Baj-sAmenaitis (in her temple at Medlnet- 
Habu— inBcnptions above the middle part), ‘you who love your 
children, and who will paBS in front of this chapel, you vrill 
transmit to your deBcendants your dignities, your houses . . . 
if you perform the festivals of the great god in this sanctuary. 

. . . Hathor Avill bring it to pass that your wives will bear you 
SODS and daughters. And you will not suffer because of them, 
you will not be troubled on their account, for they will have 
neither Borrow nor Blckness, if you recite the prayer : “ Suton- 
hatpu-du, etc.”' 

It was a universally repeated Avish that the chUd 
might some day ‘ sit on the seat ’ of his father as 
magistrate or functionary. ‘To leave his offices 
and his dignities to his children’ is the constant 
prayer on thousands of inscriptions, the supreme 
reAvard asked by oificials, the perpetual theme of 
hymns, tomb-scenes, and didactic papyri.^ The 
love and Avatchful tenderness of parents in the 
papyri and representations do not arise solely 
the kind-heartedness of the race, which put in the 
list of the Avorst sins before Osiris, ‘ taking aivay 
the mouth of the suckling from its mother’s breast. 
Nor, on the other band, does it come, as has been 
too often asserted, from tlie selfish motive of 
ensuring the continuance of the funerary colt. A 
more noble philosophy results from the esoteric 
study of so many texts and scenes. Religiously 
speaking, the child is a continuation, one of the 
‘becomings’ (khopiru) Avho, after his father, aviU 
incarnate something of the souls of his ancestors. 
The living are mermy the temporary store of that 
collectivity Avhich consists of the aeries of past and 
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future generations. Souls, dignities, property — 
the head of the house receives everything on the 
death of his father, ivhether he he a feudal prince 
or a simple agricultural tenant. He is the rtsumi, 
the passing aspect of this entity ; and he is the 
usufructuary of their goods. His aim in this 
present existence is hy his children to ensure, after 
lie has left this world, the continuation of the 
double charge which has been entrusted to him. 
Love for his progeny, his participation, from the 
very earliest age, in the social and religious life of 
his family, and the aflBnnation of this participation 
by all possible means, are strongly marked on all 
the known monuments as the essential character- 
istics concerning the Egyptian child. 

LmBiTURE.— There is no special work dealing with the 
subject. What is known in written lonn about Egj-ptian child, 
hood is to be found scattered throughout the classical vrriters, 
from whom we have given the chief references, and in the 
extracts from papyri, also cited throughout the article. The 
only two modem works which contain a sort of synthetic 
abridgment (but spread throughout several chapters— birth, 
dress, diseases, upbringing, education, etc.) cf what concerns 
the child and childhood in Egypt are : (1) J. G, Wilkinson, 
ilannert and Customs, London, 1878, L 820-826, ii. 63, 825 f., 
334, and ill. 422 (the work is ignorant of what has since been 
learned from the reading of papyri, but, although old, is 
valuable for the references to ancient authors, and for the 
studies of games and amnseinenta like the Beni Hasan scenes) ; 
and (2) the excellent work of A. Erman, Aegyptsn und asgypt. 
Leben im AlUrtur^ Tilbingea, 1887 (Eng. tr. by H. M. Tirard, 
lAfe in Ancient Egypt, London, 1891), pp. 166-168, 163-166, 
329-832, 859-862, etc. From the special point of view of magic 
for the use of children, we may also cite as of premier im- 
portance the monograph of Erman, Zauberspruchs fur Mutter 
und Kind, Berlin, 190L The other references are scattered 
throughout the whole of modem EgjTitological bibliography in 
the form of fragmentary citations. The chief of these have been 
given in the article. Some well-grouped Information will be 
found in E. A. W. Budge, A Guide to the Collections of the 
British Museum, London, 1903, pp. 78-101, 178; and in G. 
Maspero. HisUnre, vol. L, Paris, 1894, pp. 273 and 818. 

The rest of the information must be culled from Egyptian 
monuments themselves, reproduced, translated, or annotated : 
statues, bas-reliefs, frescoes, papyri (see above, ' Documents *)- 
As remrds the games and toys of children specially, a good idea 
may be obtained from the description in the following museo- 
graphlo notices — (a) Berlin : Erman, Verieichnis, etc., Berlin, 
1900, pp. 221, 262, 281, 290, 876, 889, 469 (without iUustrations) ; 
(6) London : Budge, A Guide to the Srd and tth Rooms, etc., 
London, 1905, Boom iv. p. 180 (with plate); (e) Leyden: C 
Leemans, Description raisonnie, etc., Leyden, 1840, p. 125 
(without iUustranons); (d) Cairo; Maspero, Guide Cairo 
Museum, Cairo, 1903, p. 235 (without illustrations) ; (e) Louvre : 
a brief reference in P. Pierret, Diet, d'archiol. (gyptienne, 
Paris, 1875, p. 282, and some insufficient notes in E. de RougS, 
Notice sommaire, etc., Paris, 1855 (Salie civile, armoire K). Cf. 
also good information in W. M. r. Petrie, Illahun, Eahun, 
and Gurob, London, 1891, p. 24. GkORGE FoUCART. 

CHILDREN (Greek). — Mutual affection be- 
tween parent and child was always to be found 
among the Greeks; it is as manifest in Homer as in 
the latest epigrams of the Anthology. There is no 
needj therefore, to insist upon it ; to the historical 
inquirer the chief interest in the Greek attitude 
towards children lies in the peculiarities which 
were due, partly perhaps to the inherited char- 
acteristics of the two mam stocks from which the 
Greeks sprang; mainly, without doubt, to the 
influence of a changing environment. 

It has often been stated that in many respects there was a 
moral decline after the Homeric period. There Is no trace, for 
example, of either exposure or piederastia in the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. If Professor Ridgeway is right, and Homer 
rives us the Achiean civiliration which was imposed upon the 
Pelasgian civilisation, it is easy to see how, as the Achaums 
died out (probably through the action of climate, as Hippo- 
crates tells us that the inhabitants of malarious regions were 
dark-haired; t.e. malaria killed off the fair-haired Achseans) 
and the Pelasgians re-emerged, Pelasgian characteristics 
gradually became more and more prominent. Although 
paiderastia in historic times was very common, if not universal. 
It is interesting to note that the one place in Greece where 
exposure of children was forbidden by law (Thebes [Alllan, Var. 
But. ii. 7D is proved by Ridgeway (Early Age of Greece, 1901, 
1. 629) to have pre.servcd an Achajan population until quite a 
late iMriod. But at present our information is too scanty to 
Justify any definite conclusion. 

I. Continuity of the family.-^The Greek desired 
to have children to help him in his old age (yripo- 
rpoifieTf), and to secure that after his death all 


customary religious rites should be paid. The 
departed were supposed to become spurits, whose 
happiness depended upon the service of living 
descendants, and these in turn received a reward 
for their attention (Eur. Ale. 995 fT.). However 
inconspicuous this aspect of Greek life may be in 
literature, it was a reality which survived the decay 
of the State religion, being, in fact, quite inde- 
pendent of the worship of the Ol3'mpians. Isieua 
(Or. ii. 10 ; cf. vii. 30) tells us tliat cliildless men 
on their death-bed took care to adopt children so 
that all customary rites might be duly performed. 
It was accordingly a disaster if the family died out 
(iEseh. Choeph, 600-509). Aristotle assumed as a 
matter of course that the best land of happiness 
was impossible without tlrreKvla (Eth, 10996), which 
meant the possession of children, healthy and 
strong in body and endowed with intellectual and 
moral virtues. The Greeks were also quite con- 
scious of the importance of rearing children to 
serve the State; and this duty is forcibly urged 
by philosophers, particularly by Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

2. Children regarded as a curse. — Occasionally 
in Greek literature is found the lament that the 
rearing of chDdren is so uncertain in its issue that 
the wise man will refrain from having children of 
his own. The thought is common in the plays of 
Euripides and in the frapments of Democritus 
(Stobffius, Flor. Ixxvi.), while it reappears about a 
century later in the fragments of Menander and 
in the dicta of Epicurus. It is probable that the 
disturbances and disasters which troubled the 
Athenians at the close of the 6th cent, b.c., and 
again at the close of the 4th, were partly respons- 
ible for these outbursts of pessimism ; in times of 
distress children are of course an additional 
anxiety. But instinct makes itself heard in spite 
of environment ; in other places Menander (Stob. 
Ixxv. 6, 8, 9) calls children a blessing, and Euripides 
(fr. 318) has ivxitten some of the most beautiful 
lines ever penned on the suMect. 

3. Duties of children. — That children should 
respect their parents is an elementary duty which 
the Greeks emphasized as strongly ns any other 
people. It was one of the Meat ‘ unwritten laws ’ 
(iEsch. Svppl. 707-709, Eumen. 645 ; Xenoph. 
Mem. iv. 4. 20). Stohreus devotes a whole chapter 
(Ixxix.) of the Florilegium to the subject, quotmg, 
among many other passages, a fragment or Alexia 
to the effect that the claims of religion are not 
superior to those of a mother, and one of Menander 
in which honour to parents is put on an equality 
with honour to tlie gods. Euripides (fr. 360) bids 
children love their mother, ‘ for there is no sweeter 
love than this.’ The word he uses is a strong one 
{(pas), denoting passionate and even sentimental 
attachment. Xenophon, in his vindication of 
Socrates to the Athenians, makes this philosopher 
rebuke his son Lamprocles for ingratitude to his 
mother {Mem, iL 2). Plato insists npon duty to 
parents in language of great solemnity {Laws, 
717 D, 931 A) ; ana at Athens at least tliere was a 
law which punished children who failed to look 
after their parents, or allowed them to suffer want 
(Ismus, Or. viii. 32; Xenoph. Mem. u. 2. 13). 

4. Duties of parents. — Parents, on their side, 
were considered bound to care for tlieir cliildren’s 
future, and the Greeks appear to have been 
extremely anxious to do their duty in this respect ; 
so much so, in fact, that children were sometimes 
exposed in order that those who were brought up 
might be properly educated and started in life. 
Plato, accordingly, in liis last work, the Laws, 

I recommends parents to leave their cliildren a 
I legacy of the .spirit of reverence (o(4iit), rather tlian 
I a store of gold (729 B). 

I 5. Exposure. — It cannot be doubted tliat chil- 
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dren often snfifered the fate of exposure. As has 
already been stated, Homer does not mention it, 
and it was illegal at Thebes, though elsewhere in 
Greece it appears to have been universal. The 
antiquity of the custom is proved by the CEdipns 
legend, and it may well have been a feature of 
Pelasgian civilization. This would account for 
the silence of the Homeric poems and for the 
Theban law, but further investigation will be 
necessary before the point is decided. In historical 
times the chief reason for exposing children was 
to avoid impoverishing the family, although in 
many cases (Eurip. Ion, passim) illegitimate 
children were abandoned in this way by their 
mothers. Greece is not rich in natural resources, 
and the economic distress that manifested itself in 
most places at the beginning of the historical period 
must have encouraged a practice wliich public 
opinion condoned or even sanctioned. Later on, 
when large numbers of slaves wore imported to 
work as artisans or labourers, the difheulty of 
rearing large families increased. An innate dis- 
like for manual labour prevented the rise of a free 
working-class, and the Greeks preferred to lessen 
the number of their children rather than the 
number of their slaves. The decline of Greece 
must, without doubt, bo attributed partly to this 
cause. One passage of Plato (T/iemt. 161 C), if it 
refers to exposure (ns it almost certainly does), is a 
plain indication of the frequency of the practice. 
Socrates, comparing his method of cross-examina- 
tion with the art of a midwife, says that many 
are angry when their pet ideas are taken from 
them, like a mother when her first-born is put out 
of the way. That is to say, in the case of chUdren 
bom later, the pain was less acute. The mother 
would get used to it 1 

At Sparta it was usual to expose sickly children, 
who were unlikely to grow up to be sturdy citizens ; 
at other places, besides illegitimates, daughters 
were the chief sufferers. Stobseus (Flor. Ixxvii. 7) 
has preserved a fragment of Posidippus to the 
effect that everybody, even if he is poor, rears 
a son, but exposes a daughter, even if he is 
rich. Daughters, of course, had to be provided 
with a do>vry, while through sons alone could the 
family succession be maintained. 

Exposure [itcnOivai or, in popular speech, iyxvr- 
plfetr) permitted the father to keep himself free 
from the stain of blood-guilt, even if the child 
died. So long as a man did not kill the infant 
with his own hands, he had no serious scruples 
about leaving it to perish of starvation. But 
often, perhaps usually, another fate awaited the 
‘encumbrance’ which had thus been disposed of. 
Childless wives would sometimes impose a supposi- 
titious heir upon their husbands, or slave-dealers 
would bring up foundlings with a view to selling 
them later at a profit. Indeed there are indications 
that a parent often wished his child to be found, 
and exposed it in a place where discovery was 
certain. The legend of CEdipns, however, and the 
passage of AJlian which states that the Thebans 
‘ might neither expose their children nor cast them 
forth in a deserted place’ (Far. Hist, ii. 7), prove 
that lonely spots were sometimes deliberately | 
chosen ; in other words, it was desired that the , 
child should die. . _ 

So far from condemning artificial restrictions of j 
the population, the jphilosophers positively en- ' 
couraged it. Plato, m his ideal commonwealth, 
would have all sickly children exposed {Bep. 460 C), 
and forbids parents to rear offspring from unions 
which are not within the age-limits fixed by the 
State [ib. 461 C). Aristotle [Pol. 13356),_ while 
condemning exposure, recommends abortion _ to 
prevent overcrowding. He assigns an interesting 
reason for his preference. The act, he says, is 


moral or immoral according as sensation and lifa 
are not, or ore, present. Aristotle thus differs 
from Plato in that he regards all developed human 
life as sacred. Both philosophers, however, deal 
with the matter from the point of view of the 
State, and are therefore strongly utilitarian. 

6. General attitude. — It must be confessed that 
the Greeks were, on the whole, selfish in their 
attitude towards their children. In rearing 
children they thought more of themselves than of 
posterity. _ Even when they did look to the future, 
it w'as with the hope that coming generations 
would be like themselves. The notions of improve- 
ment and development were applied only to past 
history ; the Greek (philosophers were sometimes 
exceptions) rarely imagined that the future might 
be better than the time in which he himself lived, 
and the thought, if it came, never influenced his 
conduct. ‘My son,’ says Ajax, ‘mayest thou 
become luckier than thy father, but tike in all 
else, and then thou wouldst be noble ’ (Soph. Ajax, 
650). Greek aspiration seldom reached a higher 
level than this, and equally seldom fell below it. 

But the Greeks, in spite of their selfishness, 
were not unsympathetic towards the young, and 
the parental instmct manifested itself not only in 
love of oSspring, but also in sympathy with children 
generally. In the Homeric poems this feeling is 
expressed in many beautiful similes, although at 
the same time it is clear that orphans were treated 
with injustice and cruelty [II. xxiL 482 ff.). The 
anecdotes of Herodotus ore often inspired by a 
genuine love of children (v. 92, vi. 27, 61), and 
Thucydides (viL 29) mentions the massacre of 
young scholars at Mycalessus as one of the most 
horrible incidents in the Peloponnesian War. 
Euripides sometimes heightens the pathos of his 
dramas by bringing children on the stage, while 
premature death is the theme of some of the most 
beautiful epigrams in the Anthology, In the 
Athenian courts the children of a defendant were 
sometimes introduced to arouse the pity of the juiy. 

7» Unnatural vice. — The vice of ptederastia was 
prevalent throughout the Greek world, and r arely 
met with morm condemnation. See Chastitt 
(G reek). 
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CHILDREN (Hindu). — Just as the Hindus be- 
lieve that human life in general is acted upon by 
supernatural forces, and that man is at every step 
in his course attended by good and evil spints, so 
they recognize a very special operatiop ol demonic 
power in all that bef^s the child in its tender 
years. Tbe helplessness of the infant — the sud- 
denness with which it may pass from a state of 
perfect health to one of serious illness — tends to 
foster such a belief amongst a people naturally 
superstitious. Even in the mother’s womb, they 
thmk, the influence of demons is already at work 
in the development of the embryo. 

I. The child in the womb .-during the penod 
of gestation every precaution must be taken to 
protect both mother and child against the machina- 
rions of evil spirits. Thus we find Su^mta, m his 
Aynrvedaj warning the pregna.nt woman against 
walking in the open air, or visiting such 
are specially frequented by demons, viz. dMertod 
houses, tombstones, and trees_ in places of bnnal. 
At the present day, as in ancient times, she idwt 
not sit or walk in the open compound, where the 

lUL 10. 1: hahirniskramanadt ianyl^arafhailyaiiri^if^ 
vrtfdn pariharet ; cf. Pelatailhu, L 6 : Tiro kudffssu UjthaMt 
sandbmfighBfakesu cha dv&rtABheisu ti((hardi Sgantva na 
sakarh ghararh- 
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8 vil spirits might injure her ; and, as a safeguard 
against their malice, she constantly ■wears a slender 
reed five inches long in her top-knot.^ Sn^ruta 
and other Hindu physicians of early date furnish 
lists of possible injuries to the unborn child (gar- 
bhopaghatakara), and ■with these they also give a 
warning against coming into contact with what is 
unclean or deformed. It was believed that mis- 
carriage could be prevented by the performance of 
certain ceremonies. The so-caUed garbharaksana, 
or ‘fruit-guarding,’ according to Sankhayana,^ 
took place in the fourth month after conception, 
and the same purpose was served, on the interpre- 
tation of Narayana, by the ceremony which Asva- 
layana* calls anavalohkana. 

WhUe the Hindu physicians enumerate the 

te ieal causes of abortion, popular belief attri- 
3 the untoward event to the agency of demons. 
In th.e Petavatthu* a. female demon says : ‘A preg- 
nant woman cursed me; I designed evil against 
her. Of wicked purpose I brought about the mis- 
carriage. Her two-months’ foetus came forth as 
blood.^ A chOd that dies because the prescribed 
ceremonies have been omitted is sometimes spoken 
of as a preta, ‘ spirit.’ ® There is probably some 
connexion between this and a certain custom found 
in Malabar, ■viz. that of opening the body of a 
woman who dies during pregnancy, so that the 
foetus may be taken out and buried at her side.* 
In the third month ’ of gestation, according to the 
Grhya Sutras, the pumsavana used to he performed, 
the ceremony designed to secure male ofispring. 
The observance of this rite in the Epic period is 
well attested, as, e.a., by several passages of the 
• Mahdbh&rata,* and by Raghuvamsa, iii. 10, where 
king DUipa is said to have performed in due order 
the various ceremonies, jpunwamno, etc., according 
to the joy (over the prospective birth of a son)." 
See also Birth (Hindu), vol. ii. p. 660'>. 

2. Infanticide. — The predilection for male off- 
spring finds expression everywhere in the literature 
of India. ‘ In no case axe girls a benefit ’ — thus the 
Maliahharata — ' hut a daughter is an infliction * 
(see also SEX). Even in ancient times the birth of 
a girl was an unwelcome event ; and, in fact, the 
practice of killing female infants, which prevailed 
throughout India until the beginning of the 19th 
cent., and is still occasionally met ■with, can be 
traced back to the Vedio age : ‘ . . . expose a 
new-born female child, but not a male.’“ The 
passages in Sanskrit literature which refer to in- 
fanticide are, however, not very numerous. In 
Somadeva’s Katliwaritsagara'^ it is told that a 
certain king, who was unhappy because he had 
but one son, desired to bo informed of some means 
by which ho might obtain many more. The 
Brahmans recommended him to kill his only son, 
and burn the flesh as a sacrifice. The idea that 
the first-born should be devoted to the deity as a 
thank-offering or propitiation “ was, doubtless, an 


1 Bose, The Hindoos s, 1883, p. 293. 

2 Safihh. Ofhi/a 6utra, L 21 : ehaturihe maei garbharakfaaovi. 
S Ziv.GTh.SutrA. 13; on this G&rgyaKiir&yaca observes : vena 

ndvalupvate tad anavatobhanam. 

* i. 6. B, 7 : Sapati me gabbhinl nsi tassa pSpath achetapiTh 
tahaih padu(thamanasi akaritii gabbhapdlanam. Tastd 
dtcninsiio gabbho tohitatt iieva pagghari. Similarly In 1. 7, 8. 

« PR i. 215. * Floss, Das Rind a, 1. 109. 

7 So Gobblla, ii. 6. 1 ; Ehildira, it. ^ 17 ; Hirapyake^in, U. 
2. 2. Piraskara (i. H. 1, 2) gives the 2nd or Srd month, and 
Zpastamba the time when pregnancy becomes outwardly appar- 
ent (vi. 14. 9). For the particular forms of this ceremony, cf. 
Bloomfield, SBHxlil. (1897) 356 f., 460 f. 

8i. 81. 240. ; 62, 26; 63, 40; 120, 40 ; ill. 116, 35. 

9 yathdkramaih pwhsavanddikdh krigd dhTtel eha dhlrab 
eadfilr vyadhatta tab- 
W i. 159. 11 f. (ed. Tawney, 1880). 

11 KdtK xxvii. 9 ; cf. Yfiaka, Hfr. 3, 4, Tailt, Sathh, vi. 6. 10. 8. 
l»xliL67ff. 

1> Cl. the legend of BunabSepa, whom HariSchandra intends 
to offer up instead of his own son, Bohita (X»(. Ur. vii. 1411. ; 
Sdfikh. Or. S. XV. 18 ff.). 


important factor in establishing the custom of in- 
fanticide. Until the beginning of the 19th cent, 
the sacrifice of the firstborn to the Ganges was a 
universal practice.' But infanticide in India is 
not to be explained wholly by the desire to get 
rid of a female child as a useless and burdensome 
thing, or by the notion of making an expiation to 
the deity ; it rests in part also unon the belief in 
e^vil omens, and the superstitious nread of the mis- 
chiefs attendant upon birth. Before British influ- 
ence began to assert itself in opposition to the cruel 
custom, the fate of the new-born child lay entirely 
in the hands of the astrologer. If the latter de- 
clared that the day of birth was unpropitious, or 
that the child had been bom under sinister aus- 
pices, it was made away with at once. Even in 
the 19th cent., in spite of every check imposed by 
the British Government, the practice was to some 
extent stiU persisted in. With reference to the 
Kandhs, a tribe in Southern Bengal, Dalton,® on 
the evidence of a report from the year 1857, 1711168 
as foUowB : 

•■When a child is bom, on astrologer called a Joni or Desauri 
is summoned and consulted by the parents. If from this test 
it be predicted that the child is not likely to prove a blessing 
to its parents, but rather that misfortune may befall them if 
they attempt to rear it, the living infant is placed in a new 
earthen pot and removed in the direction of the point of the 
compass from which, if the child were spared, evd might be 
expected, and buried. A foal is sacrificed over the grave.’ 

The belief that the sacrifice of a child averted 
disaster and appeased the resentment of demons, 
and, in particular, the custom of entombing girls, 
or first-Dom children generally, in walls to prevent 
their collapsing, find frequent mention in reports 
of the last century.* At the present day the prac- 
tice, though it can hardly be said to be finally 
eradicated, is at all events carried on ivith such 
secrecy as in great measure to evade public notice, 
and seems to be confined to the killing of new-born 
female chUdren. In Baroda, according to the 
superintendent of the census, indubitable indica- 
tions of the sacrifice of female infants are found 
among the Lewa Patidars of certain Kulin villages, 
and the tables wldch he furnishes certainly show a 
remarkably small percentage of girls.* 

3, Children of good or evil omen. — Everywhere 
in India the first^m of a family is regarded as 
peculiarly sacred. It was at one time the universal 
practice for married couples who had long remained 
childless to sacrifice the child that at length was 
bom to them.® The Nairs used to offer up their 
first-bom son to Mata, the goddess of smallpox.' 
Accoring to PNQ,'' the first-bom were forbidden 
to marry. The natives of Telingana believe that 
the first-bom attracts the lightning. 

Other superstitions, again, cluster around the 
child who comes after a certain number of children 
of the opposite sex. Tlie conception that takes 
place after two births is called trikhal, and is re- 
garded as unlucky, especially among the inliabit- 
ants of Jampur. Efforts aro made in this case to 
induce miscarriage, which accordingly is of frequent 
occurrence ; and there is, indeed, ground for sus- 
pecting that, when the steps taken have not been 
successful, the child eventually bom is lolled.* In 
the Panjab, trikhal denotes a child bom after a 
succession of three children of the opposite sex. 
The birth of such a child involves the parents in 
such calamities ns death, loss of property, fires, and 
the like. Evil consequences also attend the birth 
that follows that of a trikhal. The child itself is 
predestined to early death, and recourse mast be 

1 PR il. 169. 

3 Descriptive Ethnology gf Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 289. 
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Qad to various expedients in order to avert the 
misfortunes foreboded by its very birth.* 

The birth of t'wins was another object of super- 
stitious dread. In ancient India such an event was 
regarded as unclean and fraught rvith evil.* Ac- 
cording to Aitareya Brahtnana, vii. 9. 8, if the 
wife of one who is engaged in a sacrificial ceremony 
bears twins, or if his cow gives birth to twin calves, 
an expiation is necessary, while the Kaui. Sutr. 
(109) also prescribes an expiation for the birth of 
twins.* Tile AthaT^aveda pariii-sta* syeak of the 
occurrence as a calamity. 

4. The influence of demons. — By reason of the 
uncleanness ineritably associated with birth, the 
new-born children themselves were frequently re- 
mrded as demons {jbhuta), until their hair was cut 
for the first time. Some of the jungle tribes deem 
it unnecessary to guard an infant against wicked 
spirits before it takes solid food, as until that 
tune it is simply a bhut itself.* 

The idea that children are exposed to the malevo- 
lence of demons is already found in the Veda. As 
a means of protection against Jambha, a demon who 
snatches children, the mother gives her child the 
breast.® To Vedic times likewise belongs Nejame?a 
(otherwise Naigameya or Naigamesa), to wliose 
agency the Hindu physicians attribute various 
diseases of children, though in the Veda itself* 
he is invoked as the deity who helps men to obtain 
offspring.® SuSruta mentions nine demons {graha) 
— four male and five female {putana). Cnakra- 
datca® enumerates twelve female demons, called 
matfl-n, who from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
month or year, may pounce upon a child and taint 
it \rith disease. 

At the present day, many tribes regard the fifth 
night after birth as a time of peculiar peril. The 
Marathfts of Nasik believe that the evil spirit called 
SathI, accompanied by Burmiya, a male demon, 
invades the lying-in room about midnight, and, 
casting the mother into a stupor, lolls or deforms 
the child. The Vadfils of Thana have the idea 
that SathJ, as the god of birth, may during the 
fifth night come in the form of a cat, hen, or dog, 
and devour the child’s heart and sktill.*® In Bihar, 
mothers are very careful never to call their children 
by name at night, as the Jaileya, who then assumes 
the form of a night-bird, has the power of sucking 
the blood of any one whose name he hears.** In 
the higher ranks of N. India it is believed that 
demons may obtain power over the new-born child 
through the father, and consequently the latter 
does not even look at the infant until such time 
as the astrologer declares to be favourable. 

5. The evil eye. — See Evil Eye (Hindu). 

6. Protection against the power of demon*. — 
The wearing of talismans as a means of defence 
against the evil eye, and, indeed, against every form 
of demonic agency, is universal among Hindu chil- 
dren. Among the Badagas of the Nllgiri Hills, 
nearly every child carries, suspended from the 
neck, a small disk-shaped amulet of clay taken 
from under the funeral piles of burned corpses.** 
On the other hand, the ashes gathered from such 
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a pile are considered to be noxious to children ; 
and it is believed that, in cases of consumption, 
the disease is due to a demon who has thrown 
ashes over the victims. The demon who afflicts 
children in this way is called Masfin (Skr. hnaMna, 
‘place of burial’), and is very generally regarded 
as the spirit of a child.* As the evil spirits have 
a great liking for milk, the Panjabi mother is 
careful to keep her child within doors just after 
he has drunk new milk. But, if she cannot prevent 
him from going out, she puts a little salt or ashes 
in his mouth, thinking thereby to wardoff the bhui.* 
For the purpose of dislodging demons, the 
manuals of Hindu physicians not only prescrilie 
ointments, medicines, sprinklings, fumigations, 
and the like, but also recommend that special 
sacrifices, accompanied by invocations, be made to 
a particular gratia. To Naigamesa, for instance, 
a libation is offered, with the invocation that the 
‘god of high renowm with the goat’s face, who 
assumes any shape at wdll,’ may protect the child.’ 
As the diseases of children were frequently attri- 
buted to demonic agency even in cases where 
the physical causes of the malady were quite un- 
mistakable, magical expedients were in ancient 
times sometimes sought after in order to avert evil 
results. Thus in Atharvavcda, v. 23, we have a 
spell for exterminating worms in children. Ac- 
cording to Kaui. Siitr. xxix. 20 ff. , the practitioner, 
reciting the spell, placed the sick child upon the 
lap of its mother to the west of the fire, and wanned 
its palate by stroking it three times to and fro with 
the bottom of a pestle heated at the fire.® 

The cutting of the first teeth, which was believed 
by Hindu physicians to be a prolific source of the 
diseases incidental to childhood,® is referred to in 
Atharvaveda, vi. 140. The appearance of the upper 
teeth before the low'er betokens that the parents 
are in danger of death.® By way of averting 
the danger, the hymn referred to is recited, jn 
combination with a ceremony consisting of a dis- 
tribution or offering of rice, barley, or sesamnro, 
of which both the child and the parents partake 
(cf. also Chahms and Amulets [Indian]). 

7. Ceremonies belonging to the period of 
infancy. — No special rite was associated with the 
child’s first teething as such. The lending func- 
tions of the period of infancy were the birth cere- 
mony, the naming, the feeding with rice, and the 
hair-cutting. To these are sometimes added the 
ceremonial washing, the child’s first outing, and 
the ear-boring. 

The ceremony called jdtdkarman took place im- 
mediately after birth, and, in the case of a male 
child, it was performed before the umbilical cord 
w'as severed.’ It consisted in feeding the child 
with honey and butter, mantras being recited the 
wiiile (see BlETH [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 651).® _A 
ceremony, connected with the washing of the child 
eight days after birth, can possibly be traced even 
in Vedic times. That the object of the rite was 
to re^pel the assault of demons seems a prob- 
able inference from A tharvaveda, viii. 6. 1 : ‘ The 
two spouse-finders w'hich thy mother washed for 
thee wiien bom, — for them let not be greedy [the 
demon] Dumaman, the AlbbSa, nor the Vateapa. 
Nowadays in Northern India the rite of nahdwan 
1 PR i. 259. ’ PR i. 237. 

3 Susnita, vi. 38. 8 ; ct. JoIIv, .Medicin, p. 70. 

4 Bloomfield, op. cit. 452 f. = Cf. also Joll.v, op. cit. p. 69. 
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(Skr. mdpatia), or ceremonial -svashing, which is 
intended to safeguard^ both mother and child, is 
performed on an auspicious day at least two days 
after hirth.^ 

From ancient times the ceremony of ‘naming’ 
{ndmakarana, ndmadheyaJcarana) took place on 
the tenth or twelfth day after birth — likennse 
the day on which the mother rises from bed (see 
Names [Hindu]). The legendary literature of 
Buddhism shows that the naming ceremony was 
an important function in the social life of ancient 
India. In the Jdtakas the day of naming {nama- 
gahanadivasa) is repeatedly mentioned ; ’ the 
Mvgapakkhajatalca * speaks of a great feast given 
on that day to the Brahmans who were called in 
to forecast the child’s future from the auspicious 
marks (lakkhana). At the present day, like- 
wise, the festival of naming ranks as the most 
important of all the ceremonies connected ivith 
birth, as may he gathered from the graphic sketch 
of Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-babies, p. 93 : 

‘The naming ceremony outrivnlled the birth ceremony. It 
was a thrilling social function, and all the great ladies of the 
neighbourhood were bidden to it. According to Dubois (llindu 
Manners, p. 168), the father of the child, holding it in Ills arms, 
seats himself on the little raised platform of earth and performs 
the saihialpa. By his side is a copper dish lull ol rice. Witli 
^e first finger of |his right hand, in which he holds a gold ring, 
he writes on this rice the day of the moon, the name of the day, 
that of the constellation under which the child was born, and 
finally the name that he wishes to giro him. Be then calls three 
times by tbis name in a loud voice. 

ITbis ceremony ended, he gives a present to the presiding 
purohita, distributes betel to all the Brahmins present; and 
then all take their place at the feast which has been prepared. 
As soon as it is finished, the master of the house again offers 
betel to his guests, and also presents, if he is rich enough.* 

The duty of giving the name, however, which 
in the above sketch is discharged by the father, 
devolves in some tribes upon other relatives, more 
particularly a maternal uncle or the grandfather. 
Among the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills the 
mother’s brothers are summoned to the festival, 
and the oldest of them, taking the child in his 
arms, gives it a name improved of by the parents. 
Likewise among the Nairs, in Malabar, it is the 
maternal uncle who holds the child and decides 
what its name shall he.* As regards the date of 
the naming ceremony, however, the practice of 
non-Aryan tribes shows a divergence from the 
BrShraanio ritual, which, as above stated, fixes 
the festival for the tenth or twelfth day after 
birth. The Badagas choose a date between the 
twentieth and thirtieth. On the twenty-eighth 
day, the Nairs, in the presence of invited ivit- 
nesses, let the child have its first taste of cow’s 
milk, and give it a provisional name, while the 
permanent name is not bestowed till six months 
or more have elapsed, when the child also partakes 
of rice for the first time. Similarly, the Vedans, a 
slave caste of Southern India, associate the naming 
ceremony with the child’s first meal of rice, the 
double function taking place eight or nine months 
after birth.” 

Among the Brahmans the child is weaned and 
receives solid food for the first time in the sixth 
month after birth.® This forms the occasion for 
a special ceremony called annapraiana, of which 
Dubois ^ writes as follows : 

• For this occasion they choose a month, a week, a day, and a 
star, which all combine to give favourable auguries. ApandoJ 
la erected, which is ornamented all round with toranams, or 
wreathe of mango leaves, some ol which are also hung over the 
entrance door ol the house, the inside ol which has been caro- 
lully purified by the women. . . . The mother, holding the 
clilld in her arms, and accompanied by her husband, seats her- 
self beside him on the little platform of earth which has been 
sot up in tile centre. The pxtrohUa advances towards them, 
performs the satiikalpa, offers, firstly, Aomam in honour of the 
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nine planets, then a sacrifice to fire, to which he presents clari- 
fied butter and betel for neiveddya (Skr. nairedya]. When he 
has finished, the women sing verses expressing their good 
wishes for the future happiness ol the child, and perform uratti 
over him.’ 

The annaprSiana, according to the Gphya Sutras, 
is preceded, in the fourth month after birth, by the 
ceremony of niskramana, the child’s first outing.* 
This ceremony is also designated adityadariana 
(‘the seeing of the sim’). 

The ceremony of hair-cutting [chudakarana, 
ckaula) is performed three years after birth. This 
solemn function, according to Aiu. Oph. Siitr. i. 4, 
must take place at a propitious time and under a 
constellation of henencent aspect.” As observed 
to-day in families of standing, it is described by 
Dubois* ns follows ; 

‘ The Brahmins who are Invited assemble under the pandal 
after having performed their ablutions. The child is brought 
in by his father and mother, who seat him between them on the 
little earthen platform. . . . The purohita then draws near the 
child . . . and performs the saimalpa, and also offers Aomam 
to the nine planets. He next traces on the floor in front of the 
child a square patch with red earth, which they cover with rice 
that has the husk on. . . . The child Is made to eit near the 
square patch, and the barber, after offering worship to his razor, 
proceeds to shave the child’s head, leaving one lock at the top, 
which Is never cut. . . . The entertainment generally ends with 
a feast and the distribution of presents to the Brahmins.’ 

The rite of cutting the hair, as is stated also in 
the Raghuvaviia, lii. 28, marks the time for be- 
ginning the education of the young Hindu. At 
about the same age the children of both sexes have 
their ears bored — the ceremony of karnavedha,* 
which, according to Dubois, is observed with a 
ceremonial similar to that of the hair-cutting. 
In some tribes, however, as, e.g., the Nairs and 
Badagas already referred to, the rite of piercing 
the ears takes place on the day of naming, and 
among the last-mentioned people is performed by 
the maternal uncle,® 

8. Premature close of the period of childhood. — 
In the case of boys and girls alike, the period of 
childhood is shorter in India than in Western lands. 
So far, indeed, as the term ‘childhood’ connotes the 
qualities of innocence and inexperience, the thing 
cannot really be said to exist among the Hindus. 
Almost from infancy the children share the family 
life of their parents, and are accustomed to look at 
the events belonging thereto as something quite 
natural, and to discuss them in the manner of their 
elders — mth the result that the most pronounced 
feature in the character of Hindu children is pre- 
cocity. With this, again, they combine a marvel- 
lously fertile imagination, which is moulded and 
fostered by the superstitious ideas of their environ- 
ment. The ideal products of this faculty stamp 
themselves upon the mind of the young Hindu 
with such force as to become practically inefface- 
able, and assert a lifelong ascendancy over him.® 

In Hindu families belonging to the higher castes, 
that whicli the young must learn, first of all, is the 
precise observance of the various sacred rites ; and 
this also makes it natural for them to copy the 
grave deportment of their elders. In the ranks 
of the common people, where occupation is deter- 
mined by heredity, the son of the artisan, even in 
childhood, handles his father’s tools, and the son 
of the peasant learns to hold the plough from his 
earliest years. The Hindu girl, on her part, must 
of necessity be trained in all departments of honse- 

1 Pdraskara Grhya Sutra, 1. 17 ; Manu, ii. 34. 

* For details of the ritual, see Hlllebrandt, ‘ Kituallltteratur ' 
(G/APni. 2), p. 49t. 

s Op. eit, p. 15S t. 

4 For references in Skr. literature, see Badhikintadeva, 
iabdakalpadrttma (Calcutta, 18S6-93), i.v. ‘ Karnavedha.’ 

® Floss, i. 207. 

«Cf. Crooke, Natires of Northern India, p. 176 f.: ‘The 
atmosphere is lull ol the supernatural— evil-minded ghosts and 
bogies, the kindly spirits of the ancestral dead which sit round 
the hearth, the ogre and vampire which haunt the burial, 
ground or the old village trees— with all of which the child 
even In infancy, becomes acquainted,' ' 
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work before entering, while but a child herself, 
npon her own married life. 

Literatdre. — H. Floss, Das Kind in Branch «. Sitte d. 
Volkcr-, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884; J. Jolly, Bechtu. Sitte, Strassburgr, 
1890(G/.4 lPU. 8), also 3/cdicin, 1901^6.111. 10); A. Hillebrandt, 
Rituallitteralur, Strassburg, 1897 (GtlAP ill. Z)‘, W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, new ed., 
2 vols., London, 1896, also Natives of Northern India, London, 
1907, pp. 17S-183: ‘Ohild-lile’; Dalpatram Daya, Bhut 
Nibanah, tr. A. K. Forbes, Bombay, n.d. ; J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, tr. H. K. Beau- 
champ, Oxford, 1906 ; Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-babies : Studies 
in the Child-life of India, Iiondon, 1904 ; Petavatthu, ed. 
Mlnayeff, London, 1888 (PTS); Hymns of the Atharvaceda, 
together with extracts from the ritual books and the comm,, 
tr. Maurice Bloomfield, Oxford, 1897 (SBB xlii.). 

R. Fick. 

CHILDREN (Iranian). — i. A desire for children 
in themselves, as distinguished from a general 
affection for them after they are bom, may be said 
to be a mark of a settled community and of an 
advancing civilization. We find this, for instance, 
among the Hebrews at the very dawn of their 
existence, and ancient Persia furnishes a second 
conspicuous exemplification of the principle. While 
exposure was occasionally practised (see ABANDON- 
MENT AND Exposuke [Persian]), and while de- 
formed or idiotic children were regarded as a curse 
(cf. Yasna xi. 6), offspring are explicitly said to be 
a blessing. Thus a special object of longing was 
‘sturdy, proficient otispring, enacting the com- 
munity-laws for the assembly, gi'owing up in 
harmony, working weal, delivering from anguish, 
of good understanding, who may advance both my 
house, and my village, and my tribe, and my 
country, and the glory of my country’ (Yasna 
Ixii. 6, cf. lx. 7, Ixv. 11 ; YaM xiii. 134, xxiv. 3 ; 
Vendiddd xxi. 6-7). In conformity with this 
desire, prayers and sacrifices were offered in the 
hope of obtaining children ( Yasna ix. 22, Ixv. 11, 
Ixviii. 6, 11 ; YaSt xiii. 134, xv. 40). Ormazd 
himself formed and protected the unborn infant 
(Yait xiii. 11), and abortion was, accordingly, a 
sin (Yait xvii. 57), and was punished as a heinous 
crime of ‘malice prepense and aforethought’ {badSo- 
varSta [Vendiddd xv. 9-19; cf. Artd-Vtrdf, ed. 
Haug and West, xliv., Ixiv., Ixxviii.]). Not only 
is the married man better than the celibate, and 
the man with children preferable to one 4vithout 
offspring ( Vendiddd iv. 47), but childlessness is in 
itself a curse (Yasna xi. 1 ; YaSt x. 110), and that 
land rejoices where children abound (Vendiddd 
iii. 2-3). Children were given not only by Ormazd 
(Yait xiii. 11), but by Mitbra (YaSt x. 65, 108), 
Haoma (Yasna ix. 22), Ashi Vanuhi (YaSt xviii. 
6), Vaym (YaSt xv. 40), the Waters (Yasna Ixv. 
II). the Fire (Yasna Ixii. 5 ; Vendiddd xviii. 27), 
and the Fravashis (YaSt x. 3, xiii. 11, 16, 22). The 
Avesta enjoins, moreover, that infants be treated 
tenderly (Yasna x. 8), and be protected until the 
age of seven years, when they are able to defend 
and nourish themselves (Vendiddd xv. 44-46; cf. 
Binkart, ed. Sanjana, iv, 263, Bombay, 1883). 
Cruelty to a child is a crime ( Vendiddd xiii. 23), 
punished with grievous torments in the next world 
(Artd-Virdf xlii., xliii., lix., Ixxxvii., xciv., xcv.). 

2. It has been noted above that one of the 
Avesta epithets applied to a child is ‘ delivering 
from anguish ’ (azo^uji [Yasna Ixii. 5 ; YaSt xiii. 
134, xix. 75]). This term receives its elucidation 
in the Pahlavi Shdyast Id-Shdyast, dating perhaps 
from the 7th cent. A.D., which states (xiL 16 ; cf. 
X. 22 [West, SBE v. 345, 325]) : 

• The rule is this, that one is to persevere mnob In the beget- 
ting of offspring, since it is for the acquisition of many good 
works at once ; because in the Spend and NihStum Nnsks {parts 
of the Avesta no longer extant) the high-priests have taught 
that the duty and good works which a son performs are as much 
the father's as though they had been done by his own hand ; 
and in the DamdSt Nask [another lost book of the Avesta) it is 
revealed thus : “ Likewise, too, the good works, in like manner, 
which come to the father as his own.” ’ 

The Persian Sad-dar, based on a Pahlavi original. 


repeats this statement of the Shdyast Id-Shdyast, 
and adds the fanciful etymology that pier, ‘ son ’ 
(Avesta puOra), is identical tvith pill, ‘ bridge ’ (pur 
and pill being tvritten tvith the same characters in 
Pahlavi script), ‘ for by this bridge they arrive at 
that other world ’ (Sad-dar xviii, [West, SBE xxiv. 
278-281]). This etymology of ‘ son ’ as the ‘ bridge ’ 
by_ which the parent is enabled to cross the Chinvat 
bridge to heaven is curiously, although probably 
accidentally, analogous to the Sanskrit interpreta- 
tion of putra, ‘son,’ as the one who ‘saves’ 
(trdyate) his father from the hell put (of. Sober- 
man. Material, zur Gesch. der ind. Visionslitteratur, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 39 f., and the references in Boht- 
lingk and Roth, Sanskrit-Wdrtcrbuch, s.v. ‘Put’). 

3. Classical allusions to infants in Persia are few 
(Rapp, ZDMG xx. 108-109). Herodotus (i. 136) 
states that, next to bravery in war, abundance of 
offspring was reckoned the highest honour, and 
that the king sent annual gifts to the fathers of 
the largest families. He also adds that, until the 
age of five, the infant was not admitted to its father’s 
presence, but was brought up with women, lest, if 
it should chance to die, it might cause its father 
distress. Strabo (xv. 3. 17) repeats the gist of this 
statement, adding that the Persians had numerous 
wives and concubines for the sake of offspring. He 
restricts the period of exclusion of children from 
their father’s presence to the age of four, whereas 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6) raises it to seven. Finally, 
it may be noted that Procopius (de Bell. Pers. i. &) 
states that infants were frequently placed in other 
families for their training. While this may have 
been done, and, if the Shdh-Ndmah maybe believed, 
was done, at least in sporadic cases among noble 
families, there is no evidence that the practice was 
general in the period of the Avesta itself. 

LiTERATtmE.— F. Spiegrel, Erin. Altertumskunde, 111. 681-882 
(Leipzig, 1878); W. Geiger, Ostxr&n. Kultur im Altertum, pp. 
234-237 (Erlangen, 1882); J. J. Modi, Education among m 
Ancient Iranians, p. 47 1 (Bombay, 1995) ; R. E. P. Sanjan^ 
Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta, p. 216t 
(Leipzig, 1996). LOllIS H. GBAY. 

CHILDREN (Farm). — From a strictly religions 
point of view there is nothing special to be re- 
marked about the childhood oF a Parsi child. It 
is held to be innocent, and not liable or subject to 
the performance of any religious duties or rites. 
If it dies before the Naojot, or the mvestiture of 
the sacred shirt and thread (cf. vol. ii. p. 408, and 
art. Initiation [Parsi]), its funeral ceremonies are 
on a lesser scale. In the case of an adult, whether 
male or female, belonging to the lay class, the 
appellation behdin is prefixed to the name in the 
recital of ceremonies. "V^en a man belongs to me 
priestly class, the appellation is ervad, it he has 
passed through the mitiatory ceremony of priest- 
hood (Ndvar) ; it is oshtd (Avesta hdvishta, i.e. 
‘a disciple’), if he has not passed through the 
ceremony. In the case of a female of the prie^ly 
class, the appellation is oshti (fem. of oshtd) ; hut 
in the case of a child, whether belonging to tJie 
priestly or layman class, it is khurd, i.e. ‘small 
or ‘young.’ This appellation signifies that the 
deceased person was too young, and that it had no 
responsibility, for duties or rites as a Zoroastnan. 

At or about the age of six, the child has to hcM 
to learn by heart a few religious prayers — especiaUy 
those falling under the head of, and attached to, 
the Nirang-i-Kusti, i.e. the recital for putting on 
the sacred thread. These must he learnt for Uie 
coming occasion of the Naojot, when the child is 
to be invested with the sacred shirt and tlirea^ 
After this investiture the child’s name ceases to oe 
recited as khurd in the prayers at religious 
monies, but is recited as behdin or oshtd, m tne 
case may he, i.e. as it belongs to the lay or to tne 
priestly clas.s. JrvANJi Jamshedji Modi. 
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CHILDREN (Roman). — In a Booiety based on 
the agnatic principle and the patria potestas, the 
maintenance of the family and its sacra was a 
matter of the most vital interest and importance ; 
and for this reason the children bom in lawful wed- 
lock, and especially the boys, were objects of the 
utmost care and solicitude. For this reason, too, 
the paterfamilias had the power of declining to 
accept a new-born chUd if he were deformed, or, 
in the father’s judgment, unsuited to be a member 
of the family and the State ; the children must be 
of good omen, and fit to come in contact with the 
sacra. If not stiscephis by the father, the child 
was exposed, and might or might not survive to 
find some unhappy lot in life (Laotantius, vi. 20, 
23). The early pontifical law does, indeed, seem 
to have enjoined the rearing of every male child 
and the eldest of the female ones, and to have sub- 
jected the right of exposure to the sanction of five 
neighbours (Dionys. li. 15) ; but of this we hear 
nothing in historical times. In the degenerate days 
of the late Republic and early Empire, the duty 
of rearing children was neglected ; and Augustus 
found it necessary to have recourse to legislation, 
and to rewards and penalties, in order to recruit 
the citizen population. The lex Julia et Papia 
Poppcea was intended to compel men and women 
of full age to marry and have children, by subject- 
ing the recalcitrant to certain disabilities, and to 
reward fruitful marriages by relieving women who 
had home a certain number of children (three in 
Rome, and four in Italy) from the tutory of their 
parents or agnates, and conceding various privileges 
to parents of children bom in lawful wedlock (see 
Mmrhead, Sist. Introd. to the Private Law of 
Jtome^, London, 1899, p. 304). Augustus also 
gave specific money rewards to plebeian families 
well furnished with children (Suetonius, Aug, 
xlvi.). 

If a child was accepted by the father, there was 
still an interval of nine days for a boy, and eight 
for a girl, before it received its name and was ad- 
mitted into the family ; and in this period it was 
liable, as the old Romans believed, to be vexed by 
evil or mischievous spirits (see the curious bit of 
folklore quoted from varro by St. Augustine, de 
Civ, Dei, vi. 9). But such spiritual dangers were at 
an end when the religious rites of the dies lustricus 
had been successfully performed. What exactly 
these rites were, we do not know ; but the word 
lustricus implies a religious ‘ purification ’ akin to 
that of other examples of lustratio, and a sacrifice 
is mentioned by TertuUian (de Idol. xvi.). At the 
same time the infant received its name, was ad- 
mitted into the familjf, and thereby also into the 
gens to which the family belonged, and was poten- 
tially a member of the State. The danger from 
evil influences was now averted by hanging on its 
neck the amulet known as the hulla, which was 
worn until the age of puberty. 

In the simple home life of the more primitive 
Romans there is little doubt that the mother 
suckled her own children ; but the only definite 
evidence of this is in Plutarch’s Life of Cato the 
Elder (ch. xx.), whose wife is said to have adhered 
to the old custom. The practice of employing a 
nutrix for this purpose must have come in early ; 
in a fragment of Varro’s book, de Liberis Edu- 
candis (Nonius, 494, s.v. ‘Anuis’), we find him 
advising that the nurse should be young : ‘ anuis 
enim, ut sanguis deterior, sic lac.’ Tacitus (Dial. 
xxinii.), contrasting the usage of his day with that 
of the olden time, writes or children being reared 
in the cottage of a slave-nurse. Nevertheless, the 
fondness of Roman mothers for their babies is well 
attested in literature, and inspired both Catullus 
and Virgil with some of the most beautiful lines 
they ever wrote. Those in Catullus (Ixi. 213 f. ; 
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‘Torquatus volo parvnlus Matris e gremio suae,’ 
etc.) were in Virgil’s mind when he wrote the last 
four lines of his fourth Eclogue, where, after the 
birth of the babe, it is called on to recognize its 
mother with a smile (see Mayor, Fowler, and 
Conway, Virgil’ s Messianic Eclogue, 1907, p. /Off.). 
In Aen. vii. 618 we have in six words a picture of 
the mother pressing her baby to her breast as she 
hears the sound of the war- trumpet (‘Et trepidae 
matres pressere ad pectora nates’) ; and in Georg. 
ii. 523 another picture of the little ones, in the 
happy life of the farm, clinging to their mother : 
‘ Interea dulces pendent circum oscnla nati. ’ 
Under the Empire the affection of parents is 
abundantly attested in the many sepulchral in- 
scriptions which express the bitterness of the loss 
of children. The epithets which continually recur 
are ‘ dulcLssimns,’ ‘ carissimus,’ * pientissimus,’ 
‘ Buavissimus,’ ‘ innocentissimus.’ Many of these 
may be conveniently referred to by using the inde.x 
to Wilmanns’ Exempla Inscriptionum Lat., Berlin, 
1873, vol. ii. p. 683, s.v. ‘Ffliae, filio.’ A single 
specimen may be given here (no. 247) : ‘ Memoriae 
aetemae M. Aurdi infantis dulcissimi et incom- 
parabUis qui vixit annis viiii m. ii. d. xiii., qui sibi 
ante mortem rogavit quam parentibus suis.’ Some 
of Martial’s epigrams bear witness to the same 
tender feeling, especially the heautiful one on the 
infant son of Bassus (vii. 96). 

Roman children had, of course, their troubles 
and their joys, like all others. Lucretius twice 
mentions their fears in the darkness (ii. 55, iii. 87) : 

‘Nam veluti pnsri trepidant, atquo omnia caeols 
In tenebris metuunt, sic nos In luce timemns 
Interdum, nllo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
Quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque lutura.’ 

He also turns to his own account the sweetening 
of the lip of the bitter medicine-cup by the mother, 
in order to deceive the little patient (i. 936). On 
the other hand, they had plenty of games ; they 
built houses, rode hobby-horses, played with dolls, 
whipped tops (see Marqnardt, Privatleben der 
Bomer, Leipzig, 1888, p. 814). As they grew 
bigger, the favourite games were ‘ nuts,’ of which 
Ovid mentions several kinds in his poem entitled 
Nux, and at which Augustus liked to play with 
small children (Suet. Aw. 83); and ‘king,’ to 
which Horace alludes in Epist. L 1, 69 (cf. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 15). Games with balls were also played 
freely by both young and old. 

Bat children had also certain duties to perform 
in the family, and chiefly religious ones. As soon 
as they were old enough, they learnt— no doubt 
from the mother — the code of family pietas. We 
may perhaps take a passage of Prudentius (c. 
Symmachum, i. 197 f.), too long to be quoted here, 
as representing this training, for, even in the late 
Empire, family religion survived with little change. 
Children alone, if we may trust Columella (de 2te 
Bust. xii. 4), were allowed access to the penus (the 
store-closet of the old Roman household), as being 
pure and undefiled, for that closet was the seat of 
the Penates, and, in some mysterious way, holy. 
After the libation at each family meal, it was a 
boy who announced that the deities were pro- 
pitious (Serv. ad ASn. i. 730). These religious 
duties, with others of which wo are not told, were 
probably the original reason for the dress of chil- 
dren up to the age of puberty, viz. the purple- 
striped toga (praetexta), which was also worn by 
priests and curule magistrates, i.e. by all who had 
a right to perform religious acts (see Classical 
Bemew, x. [1896] 317 ff.), and which seems to have 
been associated with the idea of the sanctity of 
childhood. Children were also freely employed 
in religious duties outside the family, as camilli 
and Camillas (acolytes) in acts of the State religion, 
and as such are constantly represented on tht 
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monuments (see, e.g., Schreiber, Atlas of Classical 
Antiquities, ed. Anderson, 1895, plate xix. 1-5, 
from the Ara Pacts of Augustus). In Henzen’s 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874, Exordium, 

g , vii), we find boys attending as ministri on the 
retliren, after the manner of the old Roman 
family, and taking their own meals sitting on 
stools ; these were sons of senators with both 
parents living. At the Ludi scsculares in 17 B.C. 
the ‘ Carmen saeculare ’ of Horace was sung by 
two choirs of 27 boys and 27 girls, also children 
of living parents (patrimi ct matrimi), i.e. of en- 
tirely good omen for religious purposes, trained by 
the poet himself (Od. iv. vi. 29 f.). The presence 
of children, too, as spectators at this famous cele- 
bration is specially mentioned, with the provision 
that in the nightly part of the proceedings they are 
to be in the charge of their parents (Suet. Avg. 
xxxL). 

The diseixUme of the family properly belongs to 
art. Education (j.v.), hut a few facts may he 
mentioned here. In the best and strictest Roman 
families, at all periods, the young chUdren were 
in tile care of the mother, for which the common 
expression was ‘ in gremio (or in sinu) matris ’ (Cic. 
Brutus, ccxi.). Plutarch tells us of Sertorius, a 
Sabine of the old type, that he was admirably 
brought up by a widowed mother, whom he always 
continued to love. Of the young Agricola we hear 
much the same (Tac. Agric. iv. : ‘ in huius sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus’’). Pliny the Younger, 
in two letters (iii. 3. 3 and iv. 19. 6), uses the word 
contubemium of this relation of the child to its 
mother, adapting it from its use for the relation 
of a youth to a general in the field. In the second 
of these passages he says that, in the care of the 
mother to whom ha writes, the child has never 
seen anything hut what is ‘sauctum honestumque’ ; 
and this puaor or verecundia was one of the nest 
features of the true Roman home life. It is well 
illustrated in the account given by Plutarch of the 
upbringing of his son by the elder Cato {Life, ch. 
XX.) : ‘ He was as careful not to utter an indecent 
word before his son, as he would have been in the 
presence of the Vestal virgins.’ As a boy grew 
older, he naturally came into closer relation to his 
father, who would take him out to dinner with 
him, or to hear funeral orations on great men 
(Marquardt, qp. cit. 89, and notes). So in AEti. v. 
74, the hoy Ascanius accompanies his father to the 
rites (parentalia) in honour of the dead Anchises ; 
and the relation of father and son throughout the 
ABneid is plainly that to be found in the Roman 
family. With the father, too, if living in the 
country, he might work on the farm, and the 
rough, simple, and homely life of boys under such 
conditions is often alluded to in literature; see 
especially Cato in Festus, p. 281, where the words 
used to describe it are ‘ parsimonia,’ ‘ duritia,’ and 
‘ industria.’ 

No doubt, there was much degeneracy in later 
times. Possibly Tacitus, in Died, xxviii. f., gives 
an exaggerated account of it ; but the passage is 
an extremely valuable one in any case. The chil- 
dren, he says, are now put in charge of a Greek 
nursemaid, with a couple of slaves of low type to 
help, whose tales are attractive but coarse. No 
one in the household thinks for a moment what he 
shoidd or should not do or say before a child of the 
family ; the parents themselves accustom the chil- 
dren by indulgence to lascivia and dicacitas, pert- 
ness and sauciness. The result is the loss of the 
old pudor, and want of respect both for self and 
for others : ‘ The children’s minds are full of acting, 
gladiators, chariot-racing ; for what else does one 
now hear talked about in a household?’ 

Another feature of Imperial times, which was 
not altogether a happy one, was the alimentationcs. 


or system of public support for children, which was 
begun by Nerva, organized by Trajan, and con- 
tinued by Hadrian. Augustus had admitted chil- 
dren to his largesses (‘ congiaria’ [Suet. Aug. xli.]), 
and it seems probable that many private persons 
left legacies for the support of young children in 
the municipia in which they were interested, for 
we know of at least two cases of such benevolence 
{OIL X. 5056, and v. 5262 ; the donor in the latter 
case was Pliny himself. Bee his Letters, vii. 18). No 
doubt the circumstances were urgent, and it was 
necessary to do all that was possible to secure the 

f ro^vth of a healthy population, if only for the 
efence of the Empire ; but, in all probability, the 
results in the long run were unfortunate. The 
hardy, independent character of the old Roman, 
so largely the result of the sensible treatment of 
the children, gradually disappeared tmder the 
socialistic nurture of w^-meanmg emperors. (On 
the whole subject of the alimentations and the 
provision made for them, see art. ‘ Alimentaria,’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. i.) 

Xjtkbatdm. — ^T his is giren safflcientlyin the artide. 

W. WAKDE FoWLEE. 

CHILE. — I. Etbnoloqy, etc. — The native 
populations of ChUe are not racially homogeneous. 
To the extreme north of the country the in- 
habitants are of the Aymara race — a Peruvian 
people of Bolivian origin, who, with the Quichua 
(a cognate race), composed the population of Incan 
Peru at the period of the Spanish Conquest. The 
mythology of this people will be dealt with in art. 
Peru. South of the River Cobija, however, is 
found a stock celebrated in Chilian history as the 
most dreaded foes encountered by the Spaniards in 
any South American country, namely, the Ajau- 
canians. Still farther south, the Patagonians and 
Fuegians may be regarded as of the same ethno- 
logical group as the Araucanians, having been 
dnven to the inhospitable lands which they now 
inhabit by the pressure of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The Araucanians, who are aldn to various tribes 
living in the Avestem regions of the Argentine 
Republic, are divided into several sub-families. 
They call themselves Alapuche, or ‘ Children of 
the SoU,’ and the various gentes into Avhich they 
are subdivided are (1) the Picunche, or ‘ Men of 
the North,’ w-hose northern boundaries are formed 
by the River Maule ; (2) the Pehuenohe, the most 
numerous, the actual descendants of the original 
Araucanian tribes, dwelling in the Pehuen or 
Araucania country ; (3) the Huilliche, or ‘ Men of 
the South,’ occupying the country between the coMt 
and the Pehuenche ; and (4) the Puelche, or ‘ Men 
of the East,’ living in Argentine territory. To 
the south of these are the Tehuelche, or Pate- 
gonians proper, and the Ona, Yahgan, and Ala- 
kalouf of Tierra del Fuega, who are principally of 
Araucanian stock. 

The Araucanians are of average height, of a 
pale yelloAv colour, very vigorous and muscular, 
and of a shapely and graceful appearance. They 
number at the present time probably between 
30,000 and 40,000 persons, many of whom are 
semi-civilized, but, like most other_ indigenous 
American races, they are gradually^ disappear!^, 
chiefly through the agency of epidemics, insobriety, 
and the marriage system, whi^ permits polygamy 
in the case of the elderly and ivealthy members of 
the tribe, but dooms the younger^ and more ^gor- 
ous male members to celibacy, ivith results disas- 
trous to the continuance of the race. They are 
of a freedom-loving and warlike disposition, are 
fearless horsemen, and treat their women mu 
children Avith more consideration than do tne 
majority of Indian tribesmen. They sutomt m 
some districts by the chase, but the majority ar« 
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not ignorant of agriculture, and are expert cattle- 
raisers and herdsmen. 

II. Religion. — i. Totemicoririnof Araucanian 
mythology. — The testimony of the post-Conquest 
Spanish historians would appear to mow that the 
Araucanians formerly possessed a totemio system, 
upon which their mythology was probably based. 
Each family or division of the tribe was dis- 
tinguished by the name of an animal — guanaco, 
ostrich, tiger, lion, etc. ; and these were regarded 
as the eponymous ancestors of the tribe or family 
named after them, who believed that after death 
they would rejoin them in a sacred cave set apart 
for their worship, and with them eternally wallow 
in blissful druuKenness. 

2 . Idea of a Supreme Being. — Whether these 
ideas of their origin were common to all the 
Araucanian tribes or to a portion only is not clear, 
but it would seem that they were confined more to 
the southern divisions of the race. Early accounts 
of Araucanian mythology credit them with a 
much more exalted theogony. They were held to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the anthor of aU 
things, whom they called Pillan — a name derived 
from pulli or pilli, ‘ the soul,’ and simifying the 
Supreme Essence. Pillan is, according to the 
Austrian missionary Dobrizlioffer {Abipones, Lon- 
don, 1822, ii. 101), their word for ‘thunder.’ They 
also called him Guenu-pillan, ‘ the ^irit of 
Heaven’; Buta-gen, ‘the Great Being’; Thalcove, 
‘the Thunderer ’ ; Vilvemvoe, ‘ the Creator of all ’ ; 
Vilpepilvoe, ‘ the Omnipotent ’ ;_ Mallgelu, ‘ the 
Eternal’ ; and Annolu, ‘ the Infinite,’ besides many 
other lesser names. The Araucanian idea of Pillan 
proves that the native tribal life was but a micro- 
cosm of his celestial existence. All was modelled 
upon the heavenly polity of Pillan, who was called, 
in his aspect of Supreme Ruler, Togxtichen, or ‘ the 
Great Chief ’ of the invisible world. As such he 
had his apo-ulmtnts and his ulmenes, or greater 
and lesser sub-chiefs, as might the headman of any 
prairie confederacy ; and to these he was supposed 
to entrust the administration of his afifairs of lesser 
importance. 

? . Origin and mythological affinities of Pillan. 
n this figure it is easy to trace resemblances to a 
mythological conception widely prevalent among 
the indigenous American peo^es. Pillan is un- 
questionably a thunder-god, and in this respect is 
similar to such deities as the Siirakan of the Kiche 
of Guatemala, the Tlaloc of the Mexicans, and 
Con or Cun, the thunder-god of the Collao of Peru. 
The gathering of clouds round great mountain- 
peaks like those of the Andes, and the resultant 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, kindle in the 
savage mind the idea that the summits of these 
mountains are the dwelling-place of some powerful 
supernatural being, who manifests his presence 
by the agencies of fire and terrifying sound. 
Snpematural beings of this kind are usually 
described by the Indians as being red in colour, 
bavin" neither arms nor legs, bat moving with 
incredible swiftness, difficult of approach because 
of their irascibility, but generous to those who 
succeed in gaining their favour. They are in 
general placated by libations of native spirit, 
poured into the pools below the snow-line, and in 
case of drought are roused from inactivity by the 
sympathetic magic of ‘rain-making,’ in which the 
magician or priest sprinkles water from a gourd 
over the thirsty soil. 

4 . Inferior deities. — ^The ulmenes, or deities 
subservient to Pillan, are several in number. The 
chief of these is Epunamun, or god of war, whose 
name is apparently of Peruvian origin. He may 
have been a type adopted from the Incan sun-idol 
Punchau Inca, or the ‘Sun-Inca,’ depicted as a 
warrior armed with darts. There can be little 


doubt that the mythology of the Araucanians, as 
opposed to their mere demon-worship, was highly 
coloured by, if not altogether adopted from, that 
of their Peruvian neighbours, the Aymara. And 
when we find that this Peruvian sun-idol was 
originally brought to the Incan court by a chief of 
the Collao who worshipped Cun (adored by the 
Araucanians under the name of Pillan), it would 
seem as though Epunamun, with his Peruvian 
name and probable likeness to Punchau, was also 
of northern origin, or had been semi-conseiously 
adopted by the Araucanians from the Aymara. 
Others of these inferior deities were Meulen, a 
benevolent protector of the human race ; and the 
Guecubu, a malimant being, who is the author of 
all evil. He is also known as Algue or Aka-Kanet, 
or at least the similarity between liim and the 
deities or demons bearing these names is so strong 
as to lead to the snpposition that they are one and 
the same, although Aka-Kanet is the power ap- 
plied to by the priests, who is throned in the 
Pleiades, who sends fruits and flowers to the earth, 
and is alluded to by the name of ‘ grandfather.’ Bnt, 
as Miiller remarks, ‘ dualism is not very striking 
among these tribes ’ ; and, again, ‘ the good gods 
do more evil than good’ (Amer, Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1855, pp. 265, 272). Molina, however, who 
lived among the Araucanians for many years, says, 
speaking of the Guecubu : 

* BTom hence it appears that the doctrine of two adverse 
principles, improperly called Manichelsm, is very extensive, or, 
in other words, is found to be established amongst almost all the 
barbarous natives of both continents’ {Hist, of Chili, 1809, 
vol. il. ch. V. p. 85). 

He goes on to compare the Guecubu with ‘the 
Aherman (Ahriman) of the Persians,’ and says 
that, according to the general opinion of the Aran- 
canians, he is the cause of all the misfortunes that 
occur. If a horse tires, it is because the Guecubu 
has ridden him. If the earth trembles, it is 
because the Guecubu has given it a shock; nor 
does any one die who is not suJfocated by tbe 
Guecubu. The name is spelt ‘ Hueouvu ’ by^ 
Falkner in his Description of Patagonia, and is 
translated as ‘the wanderer without,’ an evil 
demon, hostile to humanity, who lurks outside 
the encampment or on the outskirts of any human 
habitation for the express purpose of working 
malignant mischief upon the unwary tribesmen — 
a very familiar figure to the student of anthro- 
pology and folklore. 

5 . Cosmogony. — It is not clear to which of their 
gods the Araucanians gave the credit for the 
creation of all things, and it is probable that, as 
mentioned above, they imagined that one or other 
of the totemio beings from whom they were sup- 
posed to be descended had fashioned the universe. 
They had, however, a very clear tradition of a 
deluge, from which they were saved by a great 
hill called Theg-Theg, ‘ the thunderer,’ which had 
three peaks, and possessed the property of moving 
upon the waters. Whenever an earthquake 
threatens, they fly to any hill shaped like 
the traditional Tbeg-Theg, believing that it will 
save them in this cataclysm as it did in the last, 
and that its only inconvenience is that it ap- 
proaches too near the sun. To avoid being 
scorched, says Molina, they always kept ready 
wooden bowls to act as parasols (op. cit. ii. 82). 

6 . The Gen, or beneficent spirits, — ^The ulmenes, 
or lesser spirits, of the celestial hierarchy of the 
Araucanians are the gen (‘lords’), who have the 
charge of created things, and who, ■with the 
benevolent Mculcn, attempt in some measure to 
stem the power of the Guecubu. They are of both 
sexes, the females being designated amei-malghen, 
or spiritual nymphs, who are pure and lead an 
existence of chastity, propagation being unknown 
in the Araucanian spiritual world. These beings. 
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especially the females, perform for men the ofBces 
of familiar spirits, and all Araucanians believe that 
they have one of tliese minor deities or angels in 
their service. ‘ Nien cai gni Amchi-Malghen ’ (‘I 
still keep my guardian spirit ’) is a common expres- 
sion when they succeed in any undertaking. These 
minor deities remind us forcibly of the totemic 
familiars of many N. American Indian tribes, who 
are adopted by them at puberty, and appear to 
them in dreams and hypnotic trances to warn 
them concerning future events ; and it is probable 
that the gen and amei-malghen are the remnants 
of a totemic system. 

Worship and ritual. — The likeness between 
things spiritual and things material is carried stUl 
further by the Araucanians ; for, as their ulmenes, 
or sub-chiefs, have not the right to impose any 
contribution or service upon the common people, so 
they deny to supernatural beings any need for 
worship or gifts. Thus no outward homage is 
ordinarily paid to them. There is probably no 
parallel to this lack of worship in the case of a 
people possessing clearly defined religious ideas 
and conceptions of supernatural beings. ‘They 
possess neither temples nor idols, nor are they in 
the habit of ofi'ering any sacrifice except in some 
severe calamity, or on concluding a peace ’ (Molina, 
op. cit. ii. 87). Upon such occasions the offerings 
usually consisted of animals and tobacco, the 
latter being burned as incense, and supposed to 
be peculiarly agreeable to their gods. This custom 
is reminiscent of that of the N. American Indian 
peoples, vdth whom the Araucanians exhibit some 
points of resemblance in the ceremonial use of 
tobacco, such as blowing the smoke to the four 
cardinal points, as a sacrifice to the god of the 
elements, probably POlan. On urgent occasions 
only were these sacrificial rites employed, when 
Pillan and Meulen chiefly were adored and im- 
plored to assist their people. The absolute indiffer- 
ence of the Araucanians to mere ritual was well 
exemplified by the manner in which they ignored 
the elaborate ritualistic practices of the early 
Koman Catholic missionaries, although they dis- 
played no hostility to the new creed, but tolerated 
its institution throughout their territories. 

8. Priesthood. — Although the Araucanians did 
not practise any rites, they were not behind other 
American aboriginal peoples in their observance of 
numerous superstitions. They were firm believers 
in divination, and paid marked attention to favour- 
able or unfavourable omens. Appearances in 
dreams, the songs and flight of birds, and all the 
usual machinery of augury were pressed into the 
service of their priests and divmers ; and the 
savage who dreaded naught on the field of battle 
would tremble violently at the mere sight of an 
owl (Molina, op. cit. iL 87). The owl was regarded 
by the Araucanians (as by the Mexicans, Kiche, 
Mayas, Peruvians, and Algonquins) as sacred to 
the lord of the dead. ‘ The Owl ’ was one of the 
names of Mictlantecutli, the Mexican Pluto, whose 
realm of the dead was supposed to be situated in 
the cold and dreary north ; and the wind from that 
quarter was imaged by the Chippewas to be 
made by the oiri, as the south wind by the 
butterfly. In fact, among nearly all _ American 
tribes the owl was a symbol of esoteric wisdom, 
and from such facta as this we gain confirmation 
of the original unity of the religious conceptions 
of the American race. In the Popol Vuh, owls are 
mentioned as the emissaries of the lords of Xibalba, 
the realm of the departed ; the Creek priests 
carried with them the stuffed skin of one of 
these birds ; the Axikara placed one above the 
‘ medicine stone ’ in their council lodge ; and the 
culture-hero of the Monqui Indians of C^ifomia 
had, like Pallas Athene, an owl for a retainer. 


The priests, or rather diviners, were called by 
the_ Araucanians gligua or dugol, and were sub- 
divided into gnenguenu, genpugnu, and genpiru, 
meaning respectively ‘ masters of the heavens,’ * of 
epidemics,’ and ‘of insects or worms.’ There was 
also a sect called calcu, or ‘ sorcerers,’ who dwelt in 
caves, and who were served by immches, or ‘man- 
animals,’ to whom they taught their terrible arts. 
The Araucanians believed that these wizards had 
the power to transform themselves at night into 
nocturnal birds, to fly through the air, and to shoot 
invisible arrows at their enemies, besides indulging 
in the malicious mischief with which folWoie 
credits the ■wizards of all countries. Their priests 
proper they believed to possess numerous familiars 
who were attached to them after death — the belief 
of the ‘ magicians ’ of the Middle Ages. These 
priests or diviners were celibate, and led an exist- 
ence apart from the tribe, in some communities 
being garbed as women. Many tales are told of 
their magical prowess, which lead us to believe 
that they were either natural epileptics or ecstatics, 
or that disturbing mental influences were brought 
about in their case by the aid of drugs. The 
Araucanians also held that to mention their real 
personal names gave magic power over them, 
which might be turned to evil ends. 

9. Ideas of immortality. — The Araucanians 
firmly believed in the immortality of the soul. 
They held that the composition of man was two- 
fold — the anca, or corruptible body, and the am or 
pulli, the soul, which they believed to be ancanolu 
( ‘ incorporeal ’), and mugcalu ( ‘ eternal or existing 
for ever’). So thoroughly a matter of everyday 
allusion had these distinctions become, that they 
frequently made use of the word anca in a meta- 
phorical sense, to denote a part, the half, or the 
subiect of anything. As regards the state of the 
soul after its separation from the_ body, they 
differed from one another in their beliefs. All the 
Araucanians held that after death they would go 
towards the west, beyond the sea— a conception of 
the soul’s flight which they held in common ■with 
many other American tribes. The west, os the 
‘grave’ of the sun, was supposed also to be the 
goal of man, when the evening of his days had 
come — a place where the tired soul might find 
rest. 


• Tbs old notion among ns,' said an old chief, * la that, when 
we die, the spirit poea the way the aun poea, to the west, mo 
there Joins its family and friends who went before it ' (Hawkini, 
Sketch of the Creek Country, Savannah, 1848, p. 80). 

The country to which the Araucanians believ^ 
their dead to go was called Gulcheman, ‘ the 
dwelling of the men beyond the mountains.’ The 
general conception of this Other-world was that 
it was divided into two parts, one pleasant, and 
filled ■with everything that is delightful, the abode 
of the good ; and the other desolate and in want of 
everything, the habitation of the wicked. Some 
of the Araucanians held, however, that all 
criminately enjoyed eternal pleasures, saying that 
eartlily behaviour had no effect upon the immortal 
state. The hazy nature of their uelief concerning 
tlie spirituality of the soul was strongly evinced by 
their funerary practice. 

The relatives of the deceased peraon seated themselves 
hIs body and wept for a long time, afterwards exposing it lor 
space upon a raised bier, called pilluaj/, where it 

ingthenight. During this time they watched over and waKw 


it, eating and drinking with those who came to 
This meeting waa called cuncaAwtn, or the ‘black J 

ment,* as black was the sjTnboIical colour of .-et 

them. About the second or third day the body was laid w rest 
in the cZfttm, or family burj^ing^ground. The eltMin was^ } 
situated in a wood or on a hill, and the prwessloD to it^*^ ^ 
ceded by two young men on horseback riding full ®P®®“ j j 
was carrmd by the nearest relatives of * 1 -- 


ground, and surrounded by arms 
feminine implements in that of a woman. 
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(mUtc spirit), wine, and somcrimes even a dead horse, were 
placed beside the deceased to serve him in the Other-world. The 
Pehnenohea believed that the Other-world was cold, and so 
sought to warm the corpse with fire, alter which they bound it 
to a horse, placed the bridle in its hand, killed the steed, and 
buried both together in the CTave. The relatives and friends 
of the dead man then wished him a prosperous journey, and 
covered the body with a pyramid or caurn of stones, over 
which they poured large quantities of ehica spirit. 

After they had departed, an old woman called TeinpuUaque was 
thought to come to the grave in the shape of a whale, and trans- 
port the soul of the deceased to the Other-world. Probably the 
Araucanians of the Ohilian coast were acquainted with the 
spermaceti, or southern variety of whide, and regarded it as the 
only method of locomotion b^r which a spirit could be conveyed 
across the great waters, or it is probable that they borrowed the 
conception from the Peruvians of the coast, who rerarded the 
sea as the most powerful among the gods, and called it ilama- 
eoeha, or * mother sea.’ The whale was also a general object of 
worship all along the Peruvian coast, whilst each of the Peruvian 
coastal districts worshipped the particular species of fish that 
wos taken there in the greatest aoundance. This fish-worship 
did not in any way partake of the nature of mere superstition, 
but was defined with great exactness, the fish-anccstor of each 
‘tribe’ or variety of fish being given a special place in the 
heavens in the form of a oonstellation. The Collao tribes to the 
south also worshipped a fish-god on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
some fifty miles or so from the Chilian frontier ; so that in all 
likelihood this fish-goddess of the Araucanians was originally 
borrowed in its general conception from the Collao, who were 
probably ethnolorically akin to the Araucanian tribes. This 
theory becomes almost certainty when we take into considera- 
tion the nature of the fish-deity worshipped by the Collao, the 
name of which was Copaeahttana, ' valuable stone to be looked 
upon,' from the circumatanco that the idol was carved from a 
bluish-green stone, having the body of a fish surmounted by a 
rude human head. This deity, like Tttnpuleague, was female. 

The deceased, however, must pay a toll to another old woman, 
of malicious character, for permission to pass a narrow strait on 
the road ; upon failure to make this payment, it was supposed 
that she would deprive him of on eye. 

The life after death was regarded as very similar 
to the earthly existence, but was without fatigue 
or satiety. Husbands had the same wives, but the 
latter had no children, as the Other-world was held 
to be inhabited by the spirits of the dead alone. 

Certain vestiges of sun- and moon-worship were 
also visible among some tribes, who designated the 
sun Anti, and the moon Ka^an, The recognition 
of these luminaries as deities, however, was de- 
sultory and probably seasonal only. 
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CHILIASM.— See Millennium. 

CHINS.— See Burma. 

CHINA. — The question whether China pos- 
sesses any indigenous system which may properly 
be described as ‘religions’ is one which lias 
occasioned much controversy, the opinions elicited 
being generally determined by the definition 
of ‘Confucianism,’ expressed or implied by the 
several parties, whether ns including the pre- 
conceptions which date from pre-historic times in 
Chinn, or as limited to the comparatively modem 
school of philosophy based upon tlie canonical books 
which were edited and transmitted by Confucius 
(651-479 B.O.), and interpreted by Chucius (a.d. 
1130-1200). If the latter, and obviously more 
correct, definition of Confucianism bo accepted, it 
may be admitted that there is little in this system 
which fulfils the popular characterization of ‘re- 
ligion’; hut it is important to bear in mind that 
the politico-moral philosophy which is designated 


as ‘Confucianism’ is based upon a much more 
ancient system, in which religion, properly so- 
called, occupies a paramount position. 

It must not, therefore, be assumed, because Con- 
fucius never professed to be a religious teacher, in 
the popular sense, though claiming to fulfil a 
Heaven-sent mission, that the Chinese are devoid 
of religious ideas and an established cult, for there 
are many unequivocal evidences in Chinese litera- 
ture of the existence of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, both before and after Confucius’s time, and 
these are reflected in the Imperial sacrifices at tlie 
Altar of Heaven in Peking at the present day, as de- 
scribed in art. Confucian Religion. 

Why the obligations of religion are not more 
clearly enunciated in the teaching of Confucius is 
partly explained by the fact that the avowed object 
of his mission was the tranquillizing of the various 
States, which, in his days, pretended to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the ‘Central State,’ or 
' Middle Kingdom.’ Under the feudal conditions 
which had been introduced during the Chow dyn- 
asty some 500 years earlier, these States had oe- 
come so hopelessly disunited that the country was 
ravaged by incessant war, leading to the neglect of 
agriculture ; and the slaughter of a vast number of 
able-bodied citizens had produced such confusion 
and distress that immediate legislation was re- 
quired. To this end, Confucius, and many another 
contemporary teacherwhoseprofessionwasseriously 
aflectedhy the prevailing conditions, travelled from 
State to State, endeavouring to recall men not 
so much to religion as to peace, by emphasizing the 
ancient maxims, and by reinforcing the theory of 
‘Divine right’ by which the lord paramount ruled, 
and from which the principles of subordination 
and the duties pertaining to the several classes 
derived their supreme importance. 

From this pomt of view it may be seen that 
Confucius was not a religions teacher^ although 
the system from which his own teaching was de- 
rived, and which has in a measure survived him, 
was eminently religious. To him it seemed that 
the men of his day, like the Athenians to whom 
St. Paul preached, were ‘ too superstitious ’ ; and, 
when the history of those days is studied, and the 
erversions of religion which were commonly ex- 
ibited are noted, it is easy to understand why he 
should have adopted an attitude of strict reticence 
towards the popular observances, seeking to re- 
strain rather than encourage tlie_ superstitions 
which were then so prevalent, while he devoted 
his best efiorts to the revival of that practical 
morality which he considered to be of transcend- 
ent importance, and which, when traced to its 
ultimate source, would be found to spring from 
religious motives. 

It is not necessary to dwell on Confucius 
and his message in this connexion (see art. CON- 
FUCIUS), but it may be well to examine somewhat 
more closely the materials from which ho de- 
veloped his oivn peculiar system, and from which 
are derived the religious ideas which have con- 
tinued in China, more or less independently of 
Confucianism, until the present day. The sources 
of information which are available for this purpose 
are : (a) the primitive characters or ‘ pictograins,’ 
which afford unmistakable evidence as to the ideas 
wliich existed long anterior to the time of Con- 
fucius ; and (6) the ancient writings which ho 
edited, and which exist, in a somewhat mutilatea 
condition, in our omi day. 

(a) The tininess of the ancient pictograms . — ^Two 
of those ‘characters,’ of undoubted antiquity, will 
servo to indiwitc wliat may bo predicated as the 
original idea of the Chinese with regard to the 
conception of God, viz. Tien, or ‘ Hc-aven,’ and 
Ti, or ‘ Supreme Ruler.’ The character repre- 
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aenting ‘ Heaven ’ is composed of the two primi- 
tives, ‘one’ and ‘great’ (— and combined 
thus fl'iid conveys the idea of the One Great 

Being or Power who dwells above, and who, in a 
special sense, controls the destinies of the ‘world,’ 
i.e. the ‘Empire,’ which is described as ‘Under 
Heaven.’ Tiiere is, however, another method of 
writing the character, which may be even more 
ancient than this, and which suggests a rough 

picture of a human being, viz. thus strength- 
ening the supposition of the attribute of personality 
as attaching to the ‘Great One.’ This inference 
is further supported by the fact that ‘ God,’ who 
is constantly referred to as synonymous with 
‘ Heaven,’ is represented W a name which is 
found in the moat ancient Chinese •writings, and 
which is explained as meaning ‘ the Supreme,’ i.e. 

Ti ('^), frequently qualified by the prefix Shang, 

meaning ‘above’; thus Shang-ti=the ‘Supreme 
Ruler on High.’ These terms have been applied 
interchangeably, from time immemorial, to the 
supreme object of veneration in China; and, in 
the earliest references, they are introduced, with- 
out any attempt at explanation or definition, as 
ideas long established and thoroughly familiar. 

It is sometimes concluded that, because the 
Chinese character for ‘Heaven’ is less complex 
than that for ‘God,’ the latter must represent a 
later and more developed idea ; in other words, 
the conception of Heaven was predicated as first in 
the order of time, and from this was evolved that 
of a Supreme Being residing in the empyrean. 
It does not, however, follow, because the symbol 
employed to convey the notion of God is more 
elaborate than that adopted to depict Heaven, 
that the idea involved therein is of more recent 
date. On the contrary, it might be argued that, 
phonetically, Tien is derived from the simpler Ti, 
and that the procession of ideas in ancient China 
advanced from God to the heavens, as was 
admitted even by the sceptical philosopher Chu- 
cius, who, when asked whether that Li (meaning 
‘ Principle ’ or the ‘ Reason of things ’), which he 
described as synonymous wth Ti = ‘ God,’ positively 
existed before Heaven and Earth, replied that sucn 
was most certainly the case. 

From these facts the opinion has been very 
naturally deduced that the earliest religious ideas 
of the Chinese were monotheistic; and, though 
Buddhistic accommodations of Tien, to convey the 
idea of deva (‘ god’), and Taoistic applications of Ti 
to deceased emperors, have served to degrade the 
primitive simplicity and purity of these terms, it 
may be shown, by quotations from the canonical 
books, and by the observances of the Imperial cult, 
that the monotheistic idea was maintained in the 
time of Confucius, and survives to the present 
day. This reflexion opens up -vistas of enthralling 
interest, when it is realized that, even beyond the 
forty centuries of history which pertain to these 
■written characters, there must have been a long 
period, of which few unequivocal traces remain, 
when those ideas were current which were after- 
wards stereotyped in the rvritten symbols which 
have come down to us ; for, if the ancient picto- 
grams can claim an antiquity so remote, how much 
older must be the preconceptions which they were 
intended to enshrine 1 

(b) The witness of the ancient canons . — The fact 
that, in the first historical allusions to religious 
matters in China, there are traces of theologfical 
ideas which seem to conflict with the oririnal 
monotheism, does not weaken the force of the 
argument as to the purity of the original concep- 


tions, since these ideas are exhibited as of the 
nature of new developments ; and the incongruity 
between the earlier and the later practices (where 
the spirits presiding over the phenomena of Nature, 
and the manes of deceased worthies, are admitted 
to a share in the worship ofiered to the Deity) may 
be explained as analogous to the veneration or saints 
and mediators which is found to exist pan passu 
with a profound belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

Little weight is attached, even by Chinese ■writers, 
to the early rulers, Fu-hi (2852 B.C.), Hwang-ti 
(2697 B.c.), and others, to whom are ascribed the 
organization of sacrifice, the building of temples, 
the establishment of the worship of the ancestral 
spirits or powers of Nature, and the adoption of 
music as a liturgical adjunct. Yet it is important 
to observe that, among the later hypotheses which 
seek to throw light upon the mystery of the pre- 
historic period, no attempt is made to account for 
the origin of religious observances — the existence 
of God, and the possibility of entering into com- 
munion wth Him, being assumed as a necessary 
and instinctive belief. The canonical history, as 
accepted and transmitted by Confucius, be^s 
with Yao (2356 B.C.), to whom the posthumous 
title of ‘ Emperor ’ was applied, and who is char- 
acterized as being sincerely religious, in the tradi- 
tions by means of which later historians attempt 
to amplify the brief statements of Confucius m 
the Shu King, or Canon of History. In con- 
nexion with Shun, his successor (2255 B.C.), and 
those who followed him, during the fourteen cen- 
turies covered by the history, there are numberless 
references to the ancient faith, and many expres- 
sions are employed which seem to be a le-ecno of 
the primal revelation. The record of Shun’s reign 
is introduced by the statement that, on his acces- 
sion to the throne of Yao, he ofiered ‘ the customary 
sacrifice’ to Shang-ti, The phrase 'customary 
sacrifice’ is, by some authorities, interpreted to 
mean the 'round sacrifice,’ t.e. that ofiered upon 
the round altar or hillock which was supposed to 
represent the shape of Heaven ; but, in any case, 
the reference implies a well-kno-wn and old-estab- 
lished method; and this is confirmed by what 
follows: ‘He sacrificed specially, but with the 
ordinary forms, to Shang-ti,’ etc. 

Thus, at the very earliest period of Chinese 
historyj in the case of the first inonarchs whom 
Confucius recognized as authentic, though he 
made no profession of being a religious propa- 
gandist, we find religious observances occupying a 
aramonnt place; and throughout all the later 
istory, as recorded in the ‘Canon of History 
{Shu King) and as illustrated in the ‘Canon of 
Odes’ (Shih King), the same phenomenon is ob- 
servable. This is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that, in the one book which Confu- 
cius himself composed (the ‘ Spring and Autumn 
[CKun CKiu\, or Annals of his own State of Lu), 
there are no such references ; and in the conversa- 
tions recorded by his disciples the name of Shang-ti 
is only once mentioned j and the discussion of 
transcendental subjects is distinctly deprecated : 
‘ Confucius always refused to talk of supernatural 
phenomena ... or of supernatural bemgs 
(Analects, -viii. 20). In the two Canons refemd to 
— i.e. the Canon of History and the Odes — the for- 
ttmes of kings and dynasties are inseparably con- 
nected ■ndth the performance or neglect of religious 
duties. One instance out of many -will suffice to 
illustrate this fact. When Show (1154 B.c.), the 
last ruler of the Yin dynasty, proved unworthy ol 
the ‘ decree of Heaven ’ which gave him the_ throne, 
Wn-wang took up arms against him, claiming a 
mandate from Heaven for his action, and denounc- 
ing the unrighteous monarch as failing to 
ence Heaven above, and neglecting the worship ol 
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Shang-ti. The result was the overturning of the 
dynasty and the establishment of a new line of 
rulers, that of the Chow dynasty. Similar ex- 
amples are available, both in the earlier and in 
the later history, where it is shovm that even the 
‘Son of Heaven’ — as the monarch is entitled — 
must forfeit his high estate if he fails to fulfil 
his duties as the vicegerent of God. 

During the reign of Shun there are allusions to 
certain practices which seem to be of the nature of 
new developments. Ancestor-worship and that of 
the ‘host of spirits’ are definitely mentioned for 
the first time, and the latter is referred to as an 
extemion of the earlier methods. It would appear 
that the first he^nnings of this declension from 
primitive monotheism did not originate with Shun, 
out that a further impetus was given, in his time, 
to the observances ivhich afterwards became so 
popular and wide-spread. 

The fact that the several departments of Nature 
were regarded as under the control of their own 
presiding spirits, acting as the deputies of the 
Supreme Being, would naturally admit of an ever- 
widening application ; and, when the ‘ hills and 
rivers ’ were recognized as the spheres of spiritual 
agency, the theo^ of such agency would, in course 
of time, be logically extended to natural phe- 
nomena such as thunder, rain, etc., as well as to 
the outbreak of flood, fire, pestilence, etc., which 
served to inspire with terror and suggest the need 
of propitiation. A great advance in this direction 
marks the early years of the Chow dynasty (1122- 
265 B.C.). To the ‘Chief of the West,’ who first 
undertook to disestablish the corrupt Itae of Yin, 
is attributed the arrangement, if not the inven- 
tion, of the ‘Eight Diagrams’ forming the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Canon of Permutations,’ or ‘Book of 
Changes’ {I King) ; and his sons, Wu-wang (=Kmg 
Wn) and Chow-kung (=Duke of Chow) are re- 
garded as the prime movers in the religious reforma- 
tion which followed the establishment of the new 
dynasty. Of the former we read in the SAu King ; 
‘ He attached OTeat importance ... to the proper 
observance of funeral ceremonies and of sacrifices ’ j 
and the first concrete example of ancestor-worship 
in China is recorded in connexion with the latter. 
The two brothers form the link which connects 
Confucius with the earliest days of Chinese history, 
for the system which existed in his time, and which 
w’as supposed to reflect the ancient methods, was 
that wluch had been developed by the king and the 
duke, who w’ere regarded by Confucius as almost 
on a par with the ideal monarchs Yao and Shun. 

During this dynasty, and perhaps at this time, 
many changes w'ere made and many innovations 
introduced — ^the result, no doubt, of a growing desire 
to reduce to a philosophic system the somewhat 
vague generalizations which had so long been ac- 
cepted. The ‘ Eight Diagraips/ which hau served in 
earlier days as a medium of divination, were now 
elaborated by subdivisions, and regarded as fur- 
nishing an explanation of the changmg phenomena 
of Nature, becoming in course of time the basis of 
a complete system of cosmogony, which has had 
the eflectof eliminating God almost entirely from 
the field of Confucian^ speculation, and of degrad- 
ing the ancient religion of Cliina to a practical 
agnosticism in the case of the great majority of 
professed Confucianists to-day. A hint of this 
tendency is given in the new terminology in- 
troduced by King "Wn, who speaks of ‘Heaven’ 
as the ‘ Universal Father,’ and of ‘ Earth ’ ns the 
‘ Universal Mother.’ This dualistic conception 
does not appear in the language of the earlier 
theologians, who regarded Heaven as synonymous 
with Shang-ti, and Earth as the theatre of His 
benevolent activities. And, though logical ^stem 
required that Heaven should be correlated with 


Earth, the simpler conception of antiquity some- 
times reappears in the later WTitings, ns, e.g., in the 
dictum or Confucius himself (the only passage in 
which he directly alludes to God as a personality) : 
* By the ceremonies of the sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth they (i.e. the forefathers) served Shang-ti’ 
(‘ The Mean,’ xix. 2). Chucius, however, in later 
days, was burdened with no such scruples, and 
boldly declared that ‘Heaven’ and ‘Shang-ti’ 
and the ‘ Great Ultimate’ mean nothing more than 
that ‘Principle’ or ‘Law’ which pervades and 
dominates all things, and which is beyond human 
comprehension. Yet, when taken to task by a 
disciple, he admitted that there was such a thing 
as a ‘governing power,’ entitled ‘Ti,’ but, like 
Confucius, refused to discuss the matter in detail. 

The question now arises as to the ideas which 
Were involved in this recognition of a Supreme 
Being, and the offering of sacrifices to Him ; in 
other words, what relirious motive dictated these 
ancient observances. It seems impossible to ac- 
count for the origin of the sacrificial otiering if 
thanksgiving and prayer do not find a place in 
the theory. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
Confucius, who seems to have deprecated prayer 
and a confident approach to the Powers above, con- 
fessed himself unable to explain the significance of 
the great quinquennial Ti sacrifice which Shun is 
said to have originated. There are numerous pass- 
ages in the canonical books which definitely refer 
to thanksgiving and petition as influential motives. 
An early tradition relates that Fu-hi, the first ruler 
of the legendary period (commencing 2852 B.C.), 
‘appointed certain days to show gratitude to 
Heaven, by offering the first fruits of the earth,’ 
and there are ma^ folk-songs among the Odea 
(dating from the Chow dynasty [1122 B.C.], and 
including some pieces belonging to the preced- 
ing dynasty) in which the gifts of han’est are 
acknowledged with joyful song and sacrificial 
thank-offenng to the ancestors, whose good offices 
with the Supreme Being are thus recognized, as 
well as to Shang-ti Himself, who is regarded as 
the ‘All-Father,’ the giver of grain, and the dis- 
penser of every good and perfect gift ; e.g, 

• O Tvlse How-rai, 
associate ot Qod, 

Founder of our race, 

There Is none greater than thou 1 

Thou gavest us wheat and barlej, 

Which God appointed lor our nourishment,' etc. (Oder, It.). 
A modem example, based upon the ancient forms, 
is afforded by an address to Shang-ti, presented by 
the Emperor She-tsung of the Mmg dynasty (A.D. 
1538), which may serve as a valuable illustration 
of the Chinese notions of God, and the connexion 
of thanksgiving with the sacrificial offering ; 

* Of old. In the beginning, there was the great chaos, without 
form and dark. The five eiements had not bemn to revolTe, 
nor the sun and moon to shine. . . . Thou, O spiritual sovereign, 
earnest forth In Thy presidency, and first didst diride the 
grosser parts from the purer. Thou madest heaven ; Thou 
madest earth ; Thou madest man. All things got their being, 
with their reproducing power. ... I, Thy servant, presume 
reverently to thank Thee, and, while I worship, present the 
notice to Thee, 0 Ti, calling Thee Sovereign.’ 

The offering of prayer, in the same connexion, 
is implied in the language used in the ‘ Record of 
Rites ’ : 

•Sacriflcea should not be frequently repeated, for such 
frequency is Indicative of importxmaUnta, and importunate- 
ness is inconsistent with reverence. Nor should they bo at 
distant intervals, for such Infrequency is Indicative of In- 
difference,' etc. 

It should be remembered that amongst Eastern 
peoples, like the Chinese, petition generally take.s 
the form of suggestion rather than express re- 
quisition. Direct application is regarded os de- 
grading to the appellant and embarrassing to the 
person approached ; and, for this reason, it is not 
to be expected that prayer should take the same 
definite form in Chma as it does in the West 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to find unequivocal 
instances of prayer being ofiered to Gk)d, as in the 
case of King Suan (827 B.C.), Avben a great drought 
threatened to destroy his dominions ; and in the 
Imperial prayer at the winter sac^ce at the 
present day which runs : 

• I earnestly look up, hoping for merciful protection. I bring 
my subjects and servants, with offerings of food in abundance, 
& reverential sacrifice to Sbang^ti. Humbly I pray for Thy 
domiward glance, and may rain be granted for the production 
of all sorts of grain, and the success of all agriculture labours/ 

See, further, the next two articles, and also COM- 
MUNION WITH THE Dead (Chinese), Communion 
WITH Deity (Chinese), Confucius, Confucian 
Religion, Indo-China, Islam (in China), Mani- 
CH^EisM, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, and the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of these articles. 

W. Gilbert TValshe, 

CHINA (Buddhism in). — Buddhism was in- 
troduced into China during the Han dynasty. 
It is still an open question whether it entered 
China in its older form, the Hinayfina (g.n.), or 
‘Little Vehicle,’ or in its younger form, the 
Mahayfina (g’.v.), or ‘Great vehicle’; but it is a 
fact that at a very early date the RlahSyana was 
predominant, and that it has remained in the 
ascendant to the mesent day. 

MahSyanistic Buddhism is a universalistic 
religion, whose great principle or basis is the 
Order of the World, which it calls Dharma, or 
‘ Law.’ Dharma manifests itself especially by the 
Universal Light, the Creator of eveiything, and 
this light is emitted by the Buddhas, or beings 
endowed with the highest Soc?A», or ‘ intelligence.’ 
There have been an infinite number of these nein^ 
in the past, and an infinite number will be horn in 
the future ; indeed, the Light of the World is bom 
every day in the morning, and enters into nirvana, 
or ‘nothingness,’ in the evening. The life of a 
Buddha is a day of preaching of the Dharma, a 
so-called revolution or its wheel, a daily emanation 
of light. Thus it is that there have been delivered 
many billions and trillions of sermons, as long as 
the universe has existed, each having for its 
subject the elevation of man to a state of bliss; 
and those which have happily been written down 
for the good of posterity are the so-called siitras, 
which m China are termed king. Man, ac- 
cordingly, should behave in every respect as 
those siitras preach, thus assimilating himself with 
Dharma. 

The great aim of Chinese Buddhism, which has 
^ven it the name of Mahayana, ‘ Great Vehicle,’ 
IS to uplift the whole of manldnd to certain states of 
salvation, called the states of the deva, the arhat, 
and the bodhisattva or the buddka, and also to 
increase to the highest possible degree the number 
of ways or means of obtaining such grades of 
blesseaness. The sanctity of the bodhisattva or 
the btiddha means entry into nirvana, or absorption 
by the Universe. 

Dharma, the Universal Law, embraces the world 
in its entirety. It exists for the benefit of all 
beings, for does not its chief manifestation, viz. 
the Light of the World, shine for blessing on all 
men and all things ? Salvation, which means con- 
formity of life to the Dharma, consequently means 
in the first place manifestation of universal love 
for both men and animals. Indeed, as men and 
animals equally are formed of the elements which 
constitute the Universe itself, animals may become 
men, and, through the human state, be converted 
into arhats, bodhisattvas, and buddhas. Thus 
even for animals salvation is to be prepared by 
relipoBs means ; and their lives, no less than those 
of men, must by all means be spared. 

The Hinayfina, the ‘Little Vehicle ’ of Salvation, 
the older form of Buddha’s Church in India, could 
not lift man up to any higher dignity than that of 


the arJiat. This dignity was obtainable only by 
those who renounced the world, that is to say, by 
poverty and asceticism.^ The man who strove 
after salvation was a bhikpt, or mendicant monk. 
This fundamen^ principle of Buddha’s Church 
has mainteined its position in the Maliayana sys- 
tem, which, indeed, rejects no single means of 
sMvation, and certainly not the one which Buddha 
himself established by his doctrine, life, and 
example. Monastic life has been the chief Maha- 
yanistic institution from the very beginning. 
Mahayanism hM, however, added two upper 
steps— the Bodhisattva-ship and the Bnddha-ship 
— to the ladder of salvation. 

MahSyanistic monasteries, which have actually 
studded the soil of China, must be defined as 
special institutions devoted to the working out of 
salvation. Various methods are practised there to 
this end, and the monk can choose those which 
best suit his inclinations and his character. He 
may choose one method, several, or even aU. 
Asceticism and poverty of a severe type are almost 
exceptional. It is, in fact, only in a few monas- 
teries that some brethren are found who seldom or 
never leave their cells, or the grottos in the grounds 
of the monastery, spending their lives therein in 
pious isolation and meditation, or in a state of 
passivity, without ever even shaving themselves, 
and looking somewhat as pre- Adamite man must 
have looked. Mendicancy outside the monastic 
walls is likewise now a rare occurrence. MTien 
the abbot and his treasurers deem it necessary, he 
sends the brethren to collect from the laity. This 
is also done on certain days of the year by several 
brethren in company. Not many instances of 
begging for private needs now occur, for the 
mendicant friar has almost disappeared, and the 
majority of the monks seek smvation in more 
diraified ways. 

The buildings and chapels which constitute a 
monastery are provided with images of bodhisattvas 
and buddhas, and these are continually wor- 
I shipped, and besought to lend a helping hand to 
■ the seekers of salvation. The more commonly 
practised method is to live according to the 
' commandments which Buddha has given for the 
' preservation of human purity, and for man’s 
progress in excellence and virtue ; that is to say, 
the five and the ten principal commandments, with 
the Pratimokfa, or 250 monastic rules, which have 
all been taken over from the Hinayfina, and 
especially the 68 commandments of the Mahfiyfina. 
The latter are contained in the Fan-waiw king, 
‘Sutra of the Net of Brahmfi,’ or the Celestid 
Sphere, with its network of constellations, the 
Srahmajala Sutra. The man who truly lives by 
these commandments becomes a bodhisattva or a 
buddha even in this life ; and he has no need to 
trouble himself about the two lower stages, deva- 
ship and arAaf-ship, which are attained by strict 
obedience to the ten commandments and the 
Prafimoksa. 

A solemn vow to live a life of sanctity, m 
obedience to the commandments, makes the monk. 
It constitutes his ordination, which only a few 
monasteries nowadays have the privilege, grange 
by Imperial authority, of conferring. It usually 
takes place in the fourth mouth of the year, about 
the festival of Buddha’s birth. The pupils of the 
clergy, who are living in small monasteries ana 
temples scattered throughout the empire, repau to 
the abbot, who has the episcopal right to perform 
the function of consecrator, and at his feet they 
express their determination to devote themselves 
to the Sahgha, or Church. They express penitence 
for their sms, and swear by Buddha that they will 
truly keep the five great commandments, which 
are : not to kill ; not to steal ; not to commit 
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adultery ; not to lie ; not to drink spirits. A little 
later they are, on account of this vow, admitted 
as pupils, and solemnly imdertake to renounce the 
worla and keep the ten commandments, which are 
the five just mentioned, and besides : abstinence 
from perfumes and flowers, from singing and 
dancing, from large beds, from having meals at 
regular times, and from precious things. On this 
second vow the neophytes receive the tonsure, and 
the abbot hands to each of them a mendicant 
friar’s robe or the garment of poverty, kasaija. 
They are now kramantra, or monks of inferior 
rank, and at the same time devas, or saints of the 
lowest degree. 

A day or two later they are ordained h-amanas 
or bhik^, ascetic monks. The vow to keep the 
250 monastic rules, or Pratimoksa, is the most 
inmortant part of this ordination. The ceremony 
takes place in the presence of a chapter consisting 
of eight of the principal monks, witn the abbot as 
president, and lasts several hours. The abbot 
occupies an elevated seat, and the members of the 
chapter are seated on his right and left. Each 
candidate receives an alms-dish. The candidates 
are taken apart in small groups, and a member of 
the chapter asks them whether there is any 
hindrance to their reception into the order of the 
mendicant friars. Then they are immediately 
taken once more into the presence of the chapter, 
who are asked by another of their members whether 
they consent to the admission of the novices. 
Silence is assent. The abbot then asks whether 
they will yield faithful obedience to the 250 
monastic rules of life, contained in the Pratimoksa ; 
the eandidates answer in the affirmative, and thus 
take the vow. The eeremony ends with a sermon 
by the abbot, and his benediction. They are now 
arhats, or saints of the second degree. 

Then there follows, on the very next day, or 
two days after, the highest consecration, which 
raises the h-amanas from the recently gained 
stage of ar^at-sanotity to that of the boahisattva. 
Thw is preceded by a ceremonial purification from 
sin, before an image of Buddha. The candidates 
recount their sins, and plead that the pains of hell, 
which they have deserved, may be remitted ; then 
they perform a bodily ablution, and put on new 
clothes. The purification is combined Avith a 
solemn sacrifice to the Triratna — the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha — in order to sue for 
pardon. The candidates now confess their sins 
before these saints, and sAvear that they Avill for 
ever live by the 68 commandments of ‘Brah- 
ma’s Net.’ Finally, they all atone for their sins in 
a long litany, in Avhich they caU on the names of 
three hundred Buddhas, and at each name pros- 
trate themselves and press their foreheads on the 
ground. 

The next ordination-ceremony, in compliance 
Avith one of the 68 commandments, is the smgeing 
of the head. In the great church of the convent, 
where stand the three great images of Buddha, 
the Dhanna, and the Sangha, they all assemble, 
and each of them has a number of bits of charcoal 
stuck on his smooth-shaven head. These are set 
on fire by the monks of the monastery by means 
of burning incense-sticks, and_ allowed to bum 
aAvay into the skin. At an earlier period, it seems 
that tlie novices used to bum oflT a finger, or CA'en 
the Avhole arm, as a sacrifice to Buddha ; in Chinese 
books Ave even read of cases of complete self- 
immolation on a pyre of wood. 

The ordinands noAV humbly request ordination 
from the abbot. He gives them instraction on its 
meaning and importance, and, led by him, they 
all in unison invoke the Buddhas Sakj'a, MafijuSri, 
and Maitreya, Avith all the Buddhas of the ten 
parts of the Universe, to form a chapter, and 


bestow on them the highest ordination. Once 
more they acknowledge their sins, and, passing 
through a state of repentance, repeatedly make a 
solemn vow that they Avill seek the good of all 
creatures, and, besides instructing themselves in 
holy doctrine, Avill promote the salvation of them 
all. The abbot asks them Avhether they have 
committed any of the seven great sins which 
exclude from the Sangha, and reminds them of 
their need of firm determination to live by the 
commandments ; they express their promise to 
carry out this intention Avith firmness. It is in 
this firm determination, this promise, that the 
completion of their ordination exists. They are 
now bodhisattvas, on the way to Bnddha-ship. 

In the monastic life of the Malmyana the object 
is the attainment of the dignity of bodhisatlva and 
buddha by means of obedience to the command- 
ments of ‘ Brahma’s Net.’ Without a knoAvledge 
of this fact it is impossible to understand tins 
monastic life. 

The first and greatest commandment forbids the 
slaying of any living creature. So, no flesh or 
fish is eaten in the monastery, and the monks are 
absolute vegetarians. The cattle, sheen, pigs, 
fowls, geese, ducks, and fish Avhicli pious laymen, 
in order to acquire merit beyond the grave, 
entrust to their care, and for the keep of Avhich 
they pay, are allowed to live the natural term of 
their existence. From time to time the monks 
erform certain rites at the cattle-pens or the 
sh-ponds, by means of which animals, like men, 
undergo a neAV birth, and are able to attain to tbe 
higher states of salvation of the deva, the arhat, 
and the bodhisattva. 

The commandments demand Avith special em- 
phasis the preaching of the Mah&yana, that is, the 
opening of the Avay of salvation to all the Avorld. 
In each monastery, accordingly, there is a preach- 
ing-hall and a college of monks, who are called 
reachers, Avith the abbot at their head. And 
ecause preaching is the exposition of sutras, and 
vinayas, or laws, Avhich have been given to man- 
kind by Buddha as the means of salvation, it is 
easy to understand why the monasteries are the 

? laces where such books are prepared and published. 

‘he most important of these institutions conse- 
quently possess printing departments, Aiith monks 
acting ns copyists, engravers, correctors, etc. 
There are also monks whose duty it is to aflbrd 
instruction in the sacred Avritings to the less 
educated brethren. 

There are several annually recurring days of 
preaching. The sermons of the monks, because 
they are taken from the sacred books Avhich are 
the giH of Buddha, are the sermons of Buddha 
himself. This most holy saint is, in the system 
of Mahayana, the Light of the World, and his 
teaching, or tbe Dharma, is that light in which 
the Order of the World finds expression, and 
which, by its diflusion, embraces and blesses all 
existent life. So in every sermon, or ‘ illumination,’ 
all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, and 
Devas are supposed to be present, and, to honour 
them, incense, flowers, food, and other gifts are on 
such occasions set out on an altar. On the other 
band, the maras, or spirits of darkness, are blinded 
by the presence of so much light and so many 
light-giAung gods, and are driven aAvay or utterly 
destroyed, together with all evil of Avhich they are 
the universal authors. Preaching is, accordingly, 
not merely a holy act, but in every respect a 
beatific act. The monks call it ‘ the turning of 
the Dharma-AA-heel,’ that is to say, the revolution 
of the Order of the World. 

The ‘Satra of Brahma’s Net’ also ordains that, 
in case of a death, the sacred books are to be read, 
in the presence of the corpse, each seventh day up 
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to seven times seven, in order that the sleeper’s 
soul may be advanced to the dignity of a bodhi- 
sattva. It is one of the chief duties of the monks 
to carry out this ordinance among the laity, and it 
is, indeed, performed in a very solemn way. The 
principal book on these occasions is the ‘ Sutra of 
Amitabha,’ or the Buddha representing the sun in 
the west, behind which lies paradise. The recitation 
of this is accompanied by a thousandfold recitation 
of that Buddha’s blessed name. In this wise 
Buddhism contributes much in China to the 
ceremonial adornment of ancestor- worship. 

The regular course of the Universal Order is 
very much helped by the artificial ‘ turning of the 
Dharma- wheel ’ by man. The monks, therefore, 
set up altars on occasions of destructive drought 
or excessive rainfall, and there recite their sidras. 
And at the same time, as at every recitation of 
sutras, the saints are invoked, sacrificial ceremonies 
and other rites are performed, and numerous spells 
are uttered. Such relirious magic is nearly always 
performed by command of the authorities, who of 
course, in times of threatened faUuro of the har- 
vest, are always in dread of famine. It is also 
performed when there is a plague of locusts; in 
sickness or epidemics ; when there is an impend- 
ing revolt or war ; and on occasions of flood, or 
conflagration — in short, whenever danger must be 
averted. 

Since, then, the sacred hooks avert aU evil from 
mankind, and make mankind in every way not 
merely happy but holy, even in the highest 
Buddhistic degree, it stands to reason that in the 
golden age of China’s Buddhism the number of 
these siitras increased infinitely. Learned clerics 
devoted themselves to the translation of them 
from Sanskrit and Pali, and apparently wrote a 
good many themselves, thus acquitting themselves 
of the holy duty of increasing the ways to 
salvation. Pious monks undertook pilgrimages to 
India, in order to collect the sacred mitings there 
and bring them to China. Some have left records 
of their travels, which are of very great value for 
our knowledge of their holy land, as well as of 
other countries. Among the most famous pilgrims 
are Fa-hien, who started his journey in A.D. 399; 
Sung-yun, whoso travels took place between 618 
and 622 ; I-tsing, who lived from 634 to 713 ; and 
particularly Hiuen-Tswang, who was absent from 
his home from 629 to 645. 

We may, of course, consider Chinese Buddhist 
literature to date from the very moment of the 
introduction of the religion into China. No fewer 
than 2213 ivorks are mentioned in the oldest 
catalogue of A.D. 618 ; 276 of these are in existence. 
In A.D. 972 the holy books were printed collectively 
for the first time, and since that time sever^ 
Tripi^aka editions have been made in China, 
Korea, and Japan. In China, owing to the general 
decay of monachism, probably no complete editions 
now exist; but, fortunately, copies of several 
editions have foimd their way into Japan. In 
1686 the Japanese priest Mi-tsang began a reprint 
of the Tripitalca made at Peking under T’ai-tsimg 
of the Ming dynasty, who reigned from 1403 to 
1424 ; it was finished after his death. In 1681 it 
was carefully reprinted. A few years ago an 
excellent and cheap edition in movable types was 
made by a learned society in Tokyo, which pur- 
poses to collect and reproduce everything which 
may throw light on the history and culture of 
Japan ; and the same society is even preparing a 
supplement, containing everything else which may 
stul be discovered in the Buddhist field. The 
Buddhist sacred literature of Eastern Asia, there- 
fore, need no longer be missing in any considerable 
learned library of the world. The Japanese col- 
lection is in the Chinese language, which hM 


remained to this day the sacred language of tin 
Buddhist Church in the Land of Sunrise. 

The great ‘ Sutra of Brahma’s Net ’ also makes 
it a law for all seekers of salvation to secure and 
further each other’s welfare and holiness by pious 
•ndshes. Good udshes, on the supposition that 
they are made with fervent honesty, have efficacy. 
They are uttered at almost every ceremony and at 
every act of the brethren of the monastery, and 
give a special impress of devoutness to their life. 
The common daily matins, or early service in the 
church of the monastery, consisting principally in 
the recitation of a sutra devoted to the Buddha of 
the East, Amitabha’s counterpart, concludes ■nith 
a comprehensive ivish for the welfare of all 
creatures. Side by side with such wishes, the 
brethren continually utter an oath to the effect 
that they will endeavour to secure the happiness 
of all creatures, as well as to cultivate in the&mvn 
persons the wisdom of the Buddhas. In this way 
they zealously minister to general progress on the 
way to salvation. 

An important monastic method for the attain- 
ment of noliness is dhyana. It consists in deep 
meditations — carried on for a long time — on sal- 
vation, and by this means its reality is obtained. 
Thought, indeed, produces this reality; it has 
creative force ; it acts like magic. In the larger 
monasteries there are rooms, or a hall, specially 
devoted to this work of meditation, where the 
monks bury themselves in quiet reflexion, or in 
a state of somnolence. The winter months are 
specially devoted to this pions exercise. 

Finally, there are exercises of repentance and 
confession of sins, which are performed eveiy 
morning at the early service. Of course it is 
impossible for man to walk in tlie way of salvation 
with good results, unless he is continually purged 
from sins which lead astray. As this daily cleans- 
ing hardly suffices, the monks have introduced 
another, the so-called po^adha, which takes place 
at each new moon and full moon. On this and on 
other occasions, as they think fit, they purge them- 
selves from their sins by recitations of a certain 
siKra which Buddha preached to men for this 
purpose ; and they also say litanies consisting of 
the names of innumerable Buddhas, and use many 
other rites for the same end. 

These few words may suffice to sketch the aim 
and purpose of Buddhist monastic life. There is 
no doubt that it represents the highest stage of 
devotion and piety to which to this day man in 
Eastern Asia has been able to raise himself. Its 
principle — love and devotion for every creature 
endowed with life, carried up far above the level 
of practical use, to a height almost fantastic, if 
not fanatical — is the woof of ‘ Brahma’s Net’ ; the 
■warp of this Net is compassion, disinterestedness, 
and altruism in various forms — ■virtues ■without 
which the realm of the Buddha is inaccessible. 
The interdiction to kill is absolute. _ It is the very 
first commandment, including also interdiction to 
eat flesh, fish, or insects, or to do_ anything what- 
ever which might endanger a life. It is_, as a 
consequence, even forbidden to trade in animals ; 
or to keep cats or dogs, because these are car- 
nivorous beasts ; or to make fire without necessity, 
or to possess or sell any sharp instruments, or 
weapons, nets, or snares. ' Thou shalt not be an 
ambassador, because by thy agency a war might 
break out. Warriors or armies thou shall not 
even look at. Thou shalt not bind anybody 
. . .’ Tlie interdiction to steal is also dra^wn out to 
its farthest consequences. It prohibits incorrect 
weights and measures, and arson. The comniano- 
ment against untruthfulness and Iring includes all 
cheating by word and gesture, all backbiting or 
calumny, even the mention of faults and sms ol 
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the hrethren in the faith. Further, the principle 
of universal love causes the Code of ‘Brahma’s 
Net’ to forbid slave-dealing and slave-keeping. 
The honour of having prohibited slavery more 
than fifteen hundred years ago belongs, therefore, 
to Buddhism. Complete forgiveness for any ■wrong 
■w'hatsoever is required — all revenge, even for the 
murder of a father or mother, being forbidden. 

The Buddhist code does not, of course, merely 
preach abstinence from crime and sin, but enforces 
also active cultivation of ■virtue — a natural conse- 
quence, indeed, of its great principle of promoting 
the good and salvation of every one. It ordains the 
rescue of creatures from imminent death always 
and everywhere, the giving of possessions to others 
without the slightest regret or avarice, especially 
to brethren in the faith. ‘Thou shalt sell for 
them thy kingdom, thy children, whatever thou 
possessest, even the flesh of thine own body ; nay, 
thou shalt give thy flesh to satisfy the hunger of 
■wild beasts. All injury, insult, and calumny 
which falleth on others shalt thou divert upon 
thyself. Thou shalt hide thine o^wn ■virtue and 
excellence, lest they eclipse those of others.’ It is 
further ordained to nurse the sick, and to ransom 
slaves. It is strictly forbidden to do anything 
which might induce another to a sinful act, and 
which, as a consequence, might he an impediment 
on his way to salvation — such as to sell spirituous 
liquors or to facilitate their sale ; or to commit 
incest, since such an act also makes another 
person sin. 

Salvation being the alpha and the omega of 
‘Brabma’s Net,’ the Code which bears its name 
abounds "with rescripts on the preaching of the 
Doctrine and the Laws. The commandments must 
bo learned by heart, recited constantly, printed 
and reprinted, published over and over again. 
‘Thou shalt to this end,’ it proclaims, ‘tear off 
thine omi skin for paper, use thy blood for ink, 
thy bones for writing-pencils.’ On the other hand, 
it IS a grave sin to refuse to listen to sermons on 
the holy religion, or to treat carelessly any foreign 
preacher or apostle — they must all be hospitably 
received, and requested to preach three times a 
day ; and from all sides disciples and monks must 
run to them to hear. Religious books must be 
treated with idolatrous care, and even sacrifices 
must be offered to them, as if they were li^ving 
saints. 

As we might expect, the Code of ‘Brabma’s 
Net ’ does not fail to mention conventual life. It 
demands that convents shall be erected with 
parks, forests, and fields, that is to say, with 
grounds on the products of which the monlm may 
live. It ordains the erection of pagodas of Buddha 
for the exercise of dhyana, and forbids mandarins 
to hinder their erection, or to confiscate any of 
their possessions. As a matter of fact, history 
has many cases to record of zealots who founded 
monasteries, or gave of their wealth to increase 
their estate and income, and therewith the 
number of their monks. Yet, in by far the 
majority of cases, they have been erected and 
supported for the regulation of the climate, or, as 
the Chinese themselves say, for fxingshui purposes. 
From the 4th cent. A.D. we find mention of the 
erection of convents in mountains where dragons 
caused thunderstorms and tempests, floods and 
inundations — with the object of bridling these 
imaginary beasts ; or where, on the contrary, 
monks had conjured away droughts by compelling 
dragons to send down their rains ; and it is a fact 
that, to this day, people and mandarins openly 
confess that such institutions exist for hardly any 
purpose but regulation of -winds {fung} and rainfall 
(shui), and, consequently, to secure good crops, so 
often endangered in treeless China by droughts. 


Thus it is that convents are generally found in 
mountains^ which send doira the water without 
which cultivation of rice and other products in tha 
valleys is impossible ; thus it is that, conversely, 
the people, protected in this way, support the 
convents with gifts, for which tlie monks are 
bound to perform their ^u^ra-readings and their 
religious magic for the success of agriculture. 
And it is on the same important considerations 
that mandarins, however thoroughly Confucian 
they are, support the convents, and lack the 
courage to sequestrate and demolish them. 

The influence of a Buddhist convent on weather 
and rainfall is mainly due to the fact that it 
harbours in its central or principal part, which is 
the great sanctuary, church, or chapel, three large 
images of the Tnratna, that is to say, of the 
Dharma, or Order of the Universe, the Buddha, 
or the Universal Light, and the Sangha, or 
assembly of Bodhisattvas, Devas, Arhats, and the 
whole host of saints who perform their part in the 
revolutions of the Universe. The place of the 
images of these three highest universal powers has 
been calculated -with the utmost care hg fung-shui 
professors, so that all the favourable influences of 
the heavens, mountains, rivers, etc., converge on 
them, and may be emitted by their holy bodies 
over the whole country around. In many cases, 
a pagoda is erected for the same purpose in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the convent, on an 
elevated spot commanding a ■wide horizon. It 
contains an image of Buddha, or, if possible, a 
genuine relic of his ovm body, in consequence of 
which it becomes a depository of Universal Light, 
always driving away the maras, or spirits of 
darkness and evil. Such a tower, therefore, pro- 
tects and blesses the whole country bounded by its 
horizon, as the Buddha himself in his o-wn person 
would do. 

Seeing that the holy ‘ Sutra of Brahma’s Net’ is 
the very basis of the system of Buddhist religious 
life in the Far East, — the principal instrument of 
the great Buddhist art of salvation, — it certainly 
deserves to be called the most important of the 
sacred books of the East. Its importance is also 
paramount from the fact that it has exercised its 
influence for at least 1600 years, if the general 
statement is correct that a preface was -written to 
it by Sang Chao, who lived in the 4th and 6th 
centuries of our era. A study of that influence is 
a study of the history of Slahftyana Buddhism 
itself, as it has prevailed not only in China, but 
also in Indo-Chma, Korea, and Japan. Such a 
study might show that the book has been the 
mightiest instrument for the amelioration of 
customs and morals in Asia. 

Certainly the career of Buddhism cannot be said 
to have been a very happy one. It might, on 
account of its noble princi^es of humanitananism, 
have deserved a better fate. It had no enduring 
success in India, where it was bom ; Brahmanism 
and Sivaism there have actually superseded, not to 
say destroyed, it. Nor has it met ivith better 
fortune in China. There it has never been able to 
supplant Confucianism, the religion of the State. 
On the contrary, after some centuries of consider- 
able prosperity and growth, a_ strong reaction 
against it set in from the Confucian side, reducing 
the Church and its monachism in course of time to 
the pitiable state in which we know it at the 
present day. The chief reason of that spirit of 
antagonism and persecution was, of course, that 
it did not, like Confucianism, give truth pure and 
unalloyed. It was a heterodox religion. The 
greatest triumph of the opposition was in A.D. 845, 
when the emperor Wu Tsung decreed that the 
4600 convents and the 40,000 religious buildings in 
the empire should be pulled down, and that the 
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260,000 monks and nuns should adopt secular life. 
Herewith the gloiy of the Church was gone for 
ever ; the number of its monasteries and ascetics 
remained from that time at a minimum level ; the 
State henceforth has continued to mve Confucian- 
ism its full due, that is to say, it has maintained 
to this day the laws and rescripts shackling the 
Church, and has even increased their severity. 

The Ta-T^ing luh li, the great Code of Laws of 
the empire, prohibits the erection or restoration 
of Buddhist convents wthout special Imperial 
authorization, and forbids any priest to have more 
than one disciple, or to adopt this profession before 
he is forty years old. The result of these laws, 
which have been doing their work for at least live 
hundred years, has been that the days of the 
Buddhist convents seem numbered. The hundreds 
of stately edifices, which, as books profusely inform 
us, once studded the empire, can now be found by 
dozens only ; and even from these all but a few of 
the clergy have disappeared. Nuns are rare. 

But the influence of the Church and its doctrines 
survives among the people. It gives birth to 
numerous lay-communities, the members of which 
make it their object to assist each other on the 
road to salvation. They are a natural fruit of the 
doctrine that, to obtain salvation, it is not at all 
necessary to retire into a monastery ; for ordinary 
men ana women it is quite sufficient to obey the 
five fundamental commandments against murder, 
theft, adultery, lying, and alcohol — this obedience 
being capable of raising them to the sanctity of 
the devas, or gods. Frequently we find such 
societies mentioned in books under denominations 
which evidently bear upon their principal means 
for reaching sanctity ; but about their doctrines or 
rules we read very little. The first and principal 
commandment compels them to bo strictly vege- 
tarian j and they apply themselves to the 
rescuing of animals in danger of death and to 
other works of merit, as well as to the worship 
and invocation of the chief saints who lend the 
seekers after salvation a helping hand, namely, 
S5kya, Amitabha, and Maitreya, and the merciful 
Avalokite^vara, or KAvan-yin. These names are 
continually on sectarian lips. The female element 
plays a part of great importance, even a pre- 
dominating part, m the sects. The broad uni- 
versalistic views of the Malmyana Church even 
compelled it to regard Confucianism and Taoism 
as parts of the Order of the World, and therefore 
as ways leading to salvation. Hence the Buddhist 
sects naturally contain elements borrowed from 
the religion and ethics of Confucius and Lao-tse. 
It is, indeed, the nature of those sects to be 
eclectic. They bear irrefutable evidence to the 
blending of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism 
into a single religion ; the Chinese saying that 
these three religions are but a single one is 
realized by sectarianism. In the principal sects 
the Buddhist element predominates in every 
respect, their institutions being moulded upon 
Buddhist monasticism. They possess everything 
pertaining to a complete religious system : founders 
and prophets, a hierarchy and a pantheon, com- 
mandments and moral philosophy, initiation and 
consecration, religious ritual, meeting-places or 
chapels with altars, religious festivals, _ sacred 
books and writings, even theology, a paradise, and 
a hell — borroAved principally from Mahayanistic 
Buddhism, and partially from old Chinese Taoist 
and Confucian Universalism. It is through these 
associations that piety and virtue, created by 
hopes of reAvard, or by fears of punishment here- 
after, are fostered among the people, Avho, but for 
the sects, Avould live in utter ignorance about such 
matters ; indeed, Confucius and his school have 
written or said nothing of importance on these 


subjects, and the Taoist aspirations after virtue 
and religion have evidently died. The sects thus 
fill a great blank in the people’s religious life. 
They are accommodated to the religious feelings 
of the humble, and, by satisfying their cravings 
for salvation, are able to hold their oAvn, in spite 
of bloody oppression and persecution by the 
Government. Spiritual religion exists in China 
principally Avithin the circle of Buddhism ; and 
through the sects Buddhism meets the human 
need of such an lUAvard religious life. 

To divert the dangers of State persecution, it is 
for sects a matter of the highest importance to 
keep their existence secret; they are, in fact, 
‘secret societies,’ branded as dangerous to morality, 
to the State, and to the people. History proves 
that they have often fostered agitation, sedition, 
and even rebellions, and ciidl wars Avhich have 
raged for years. Such events may have to be 
considered as outbursts of suppressed exasperation, 
provoked by centuries of cruel oppression. For 
the suppression of the sects the State has enacted 
a series of laws in the Ta-Ts'ing luh li. 
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CHINA (Islam in), — See Islam (in China). 

CHINA (Jews in). — 'The existence of Hebreiv* 
in China undoubtedly dates back a considerable 
period. By many authorities [e.g. Gesenius, Thes. 
948 ff.; Delitzsch and Cheyne in their Comm.) the 
reference in Is 49’* to ‘ the land of Sinun’ is con- 
sidered to relate to the Chinese Empire ;_ and 
although others (e.g. Cheyne, Introd. to Js. ; Dillm.- 
Kittel, Com.; Dnhm, Cow.) question this interpreta- 
tion, intercourse betAveen Jeivish merchants settled 
in Persia and the ‘silk-men,’ as the Homans called 
the Chinese, is undoubted. _ The Seres (Chinese) 
are frequently mentioned in Latin literature m 
connexion with silk: e.g. Oidd, Am. i. xiv. 6; 
Vergil, Georg, ii. 121 (the latter passage refers to the 
belief that silk was made from the leaves of trees). 
The adjective sericus means ‘silken,’ as, e.g., in 
Propertius, rv. viii. 23 ; and the neuter sencumw 
used by later Airiters (Ammianus, Isidoms, the 
Vulgate) as a substantive =‘ silk.’ With regard to 
the exact date of a permanent HebreAV settlement 
in China there is considerable doubt. From the 
inscription still preserved atKai-Fung-Fu it appe^ 
that the colony settled in that city dunng the 
Han dynasty, Avhich lasted from 208 B.c. until 
A.D. 221. It IS also stated more definitely that the 
settlement took place under the Emperor 6ling-ti 
of this dynasty, Avho reigned from A.D. 68 to 7o. 
The year 69 Avas that of the fall of JemsaJem, a 
calamity that led to a still Avider dispersion ot 
the Jews, and it is quite possible that one oi tne 
remotest effects of the Koman victory was tu 
establishment of a Jewish colony Avithm the Jimim 
of the Chinese Empire. A Jeii'ish traveller, oulai- 
man, of the 9th cent., claims that the settleme 
was made in the year A.D. 85 (see Ibn Khordfidbe , 
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The Book of Ways). The severe Bahylonian per- 120,000 alien victims of the Bai-chn revolts, a large 


Mentions of a generation earlier, that led to the 
massacre of at least 60,000 Jews, have also heen 
pointed to as a possible cause of the immigration, 
and similar occurrences in Persia in the middle of 
the 3rd cent, have heen quoted for the same reason. 
The undoubted traces of Persian influence in the 
ritual of the Chinese Jews prove conclusively 
some connexion iidth Persia, and it is possible 
that the 3rd cent, may have seen an immigration, 
though not necessarily the first, of Jews into China. 
In Eenaudot’s translation of Ancient Accounts of 
India and China, by two Mohammedan Travellers 
who went there in the Ninth Century, it is stated 
that at that date Jews had been settled in China 
from time immemorial. The other extreme is 
adopted by a Chinese authority [JE, art. ‘ China’), 
who states that seventy families landed in Honan 
in A.D. 950 and were settled by the Government 
at PeSn-lang (afterwards Kai-Fung-Fu). If the 
view be adopted that the Jewish colonies in China 
were not all established at the same time, but by 
ditferent batches of immigrants, none of these 
varying dates need be discarded without examina- 
tion. In some quarters the view is held that the 
settlements were in reality anterior to any of the 
dates already mentioned, and that the Hebrew sect 
do not derive their origin from Jewish settlers 
either previous or subsequent to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, but to their kinsmen the Israelites who 
set out on their wanderings some centuries earlier. 
In short, China, no less Uian every other province 
of the world, has been pointed to as the hiding- 
place of the Lost Ten Tribes. In support of this 
view, however, little or no evidence is produced. 
One piece of evidence that supports the great 
antiquity of the settlements is the name Tiao- 
Kiu Kiaou or * Pluckers-out of the Sinew’ (cf. 
6n 32”), which is applied to the settlers by their 
(Chinese neighbours. If the colonists had arrived 
much later than the 1st cent., it is certain that 
other customs adopted in obedience to Babbinical 
precept would have attracted more attention from 
the natives than that of plucking out the sinew 
that shrank. Certain peculiarities in the synagogue 
ritual also support the theory of a very early settle- 
ment. 

The suggested sources of the immigration are 
almost as numerous as the periods during which it 
is said to have taken place. In the Kai-Fung-Fu 
inscription of 1489 it is stated that the religion 
practised in the synagogue came from Tien-Cliou 
(India!), and further that the seventy families who 
arrived in the 10th cent, came from ‘Western 
Lands.’ This immigration is believed by Edouard 
Chavannes (Revue de Synthise histongue, Dec. 
1900 [cf. Bibliotheca Sinxea^, 691]) to have come 
by sea from India, from the Jeivish colonies that 
were already in existence there. In the 14th 
cent., Ibn Batata, an Arabic writer, in his account 
of Al-Khansa (Hang-chou or Canfu) refers to the 
numbers of Jews settled there for commercial 
purposes. At that period Peen-lang was also an 
important city, and, the ordinary trade routes 
running through Persia and Khoroson, it is sug- 
gested that the Jews came by those roads as 
ordinary merchants. StiU another supposition is 
that these Jews, or a section of them, formed a 
portion of Alexander’s army. The introduction of 
silk into China has also been attributed to these 


proportion consisted of Jews. Other causes also 
tended to reduce the Jewish population at that 
time, for many ‘ for the sake of riches and prefer- 
ment have abjured their own religion.’ A passing 
reference to Jewish prosperity and influence in 
China is found in Marco Polo’s account of his 
travels (Murray’s tr. p. 99). Occasional mention 
of the colony is also found in Chinese annals. 
Under the year 1329 they appear in connexion 
with legislation for the taxation of dissenters. 
Twenty- five years later, rich Jews and Muham- 
madans were invited to assist in suppressing the 
several insurrections that were then raging. 

Although Jeuish colonists are known to have 
settled in several districts of China — in Canton, 
Ningpo, Nan-King, Peking, etc., it is only regard- 
ing the settlement in Kai-Fung-Fu that we nave 
any information. The city itself has undergone 
many vicissitudes since its first establishment. In 
its earliest days it was the capital of a petty 
kingdom, and later it became annexed to other 
districts. In the course of its career it has home 
many names. It first obtained its present designa- 
tion m the 3rd cent, of the present era, but changed 
it after an interval for that of PeSnehow, only to 
resume its former appellation after a short penod. 
The city was then known in succession as Leang- 
Chow, Nang -kin, and PeSn-lang. Finally, it 
resumed the ancient designation of Eiai-Fung-Fu. 
The period of the city’s greatest prosperity was 
the 12th century. It then measured six leagues 
in circumference, and had a population of more 
than a million famUies. Its palaces and gardens 
were famous, and the approaches to the city 
renowned. Its vicissitudes have included fifteen 
inundations, six extensive fires, and eleven sieges. 

The early settlement. — The early history of the 
Jewish community in Kai-Fung-Fu can best be 
learned from the following abstracts of the transla- 
tions of inscriptions on stone tablets found in the 
city and dated respectively 1489, 1612, and 1663. 
From the first we learn that 

‘Seventy tamilles, tIz. U, Ten, Kao, Obao, and others, came 
to the Court ot Sone^, brining as tribute cloth of cotton from 
Western lands. The Emperor said, " Ton have come to China. 
Keep and (oUow the customs o{ jour forefathers, and settle at 
PeSn-lang (Kai-Fung-Fu) 

In the first year of Long-hing of the Song dynasty (1163), 
when Lie-wei (Levi) was the Ouseta (Rabbi), Tentula erected 
the synagogue. Under the Tuen dynastj’, in the sixteenth 
year of the Che-Tuen cycle (1279), the temple itructurea were 
rebuilt. The dlmeneionB on each side were thirty-five tehang 
(about S50 feet). 

* ' Mtx--- __a._ « ■-_» « »S J ■ 


which they could dwell peacetully and profess their religion 
without molestation. Tho Jews had mln&tcrs of religion, who 
were called ilan-la (Mullah), to rule the eynagogue and to 
watch over tho religions institutions. 

In tho nineteenth year of Tong-lo (1121), Ten-Oheng, a 
physician, received from tho Emperor a present of incens^ and 
permission to repair Uie synagogue. Then was received tho 
grand tablet of the Ming dynasty to be placed in the ^agogue. 
The Emperor bestowed honours and titles upon Ten-Cbeng. 

In 1461 there was an overflow of the Tellow River, and the 
foundations alone of tho sj-nagogue were left standing. U-Tong, 
having obtained the necessary permission from tho provincial 
treasurer, rebuilt tho temple ana hod it decorated. 

Later on, the cells at tho rear of the sj-nagogue were put up, 
and three copies of the Holy Law were placed there. A copy 
of the Law had, before this, been obtained from Ning-pouo; 
another had been presented by Chao-Tng of Ning.pouo. 
Various dignitaries presented the table of offerings, tho bronze 
vase, the flower vases, and the candlesticks. Other members 
of the community contributed tho ark, the triumphal arch, tho 
balustrades, and other furniture for Israel's temple called 
I-se-Io-nic-tien. 


newcomers. 

But little is known of the history of the sect 
during the Middle Ages. In tho 8th cent, the 
Emperor appointed an ofiicer to look after the 
affairs of tue colony. The two hluhammadan 
travellers to whom allusion has already been made 
state that in the 9th cent, tho sect was very 
numerous and influential, and that of the 100,000 or 


The second inscription famishes little historical 
information additional to that already obtained. 
The following passage is, however, of interest: 

•During the Han dynasty this religion entered China. In 
1164 a synagogue was built at Pecn. In 1E90 it was rebuilt. 
Those who practise this religion are found In other places than 
PeEn.’ 

The third inscription, after repeating the his- 
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torical incidents mentioned in the first, continues 
•with a graphic account of the events that followed 
the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1642 : 

The city underwent a six months’ siege by the rebel chief 
hl-Tse-Cheng, who eventually caused its fall by diverting the 
Yellow Elver. The loss of life was great, and the synagogue 
was destroyed ; about 200 Jewish families were saved, and took 
refuge on the north side of the river. The names are recorded 
of those who succeeded in saving the scrolls and other sacred 
books which were floating on the water. These, with other 
sacred writings which were rescued out of the ruins of the 
synagogue, were placed in a large bouse away from the ci^, 
where, for a time, the Jews assembled for Divine service. 
About ten years afterwards, Ohao Yng - cheng, a Jewish 
mandarin from the province of Chen-sl, who was in command 
of a force of soldiers, came to Feen and did much to restore 
the city, the roads, and the bridges. Aided by his brother, 
Yng-teou, he induced his co-religionists to return to the city 
and to take up their old habitations close to’the temple, which 
was rebuilt In the year 1653, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Ohoen-che. Full particulars are given of the work of recon- 
struction and of the part taken by the members of the seven 
houses. It was not possible to make up more than one com- 

S lete scroE of the I^w out of the parchments recovered from 
le waters. OChis task was entrusted to their religious chief. 
The scroll, much venerated by the faithful, was placed in the 
middle of the ark. Twelve other scrolls were gradually collated 
and put In order by members of the community, whose several 
names are given on the back of the stele, and the other holy 
writings and prayer-books were repaired and revised with 
every care. The commandant Ohao Yng-cheng, before leav- 
ing the city, -wrote an account of the vicissitudes undergone by 
the sacred scrolls, and his brother published a book of tan 
chapters on the subject. Several high mandarins, whose names 
are given in the stele, took a part in the work of the restoration 
of the synagogue, and also in the erection of the stele, which took 
place in the second year of Kang-hl of the Tslng dynasty (1663). 

An Orphan Colony, — The discovery of the 
‘Orphan Colony’ is entirely due to the efibrts of 
Jesuit missionaries, and especially to those of one 
of a cultured and enlightened hand that was sent 
out to Peking at the end of the 16th century. 
These Jesuits were so well received in Peking that 
some of them were raised to the rank of Mandarin, 
and several, as Presidents of the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics, were the official advisers of the Government 
on matters relating to the Calendar and Astronomy. 
It was one of them. Father Kicci, who first, by 
accident, came into contact with a native Jew. 
One day, Ricci received a visit from a native 
scholar who had come to Peking to pass an ex- 
amination for a Government appointment. He 
had heard of Ricci’s religious bmiefs, the wors^ 
of one God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth. He 
knew that he was not a Muhammadan, and the 
■visitor therefore concluded that the stranger’s 
religious beliefs were the same as his own. Ricci 
on his part was struck by the physiognomy of his 
•visitor, differing as it did from those to which he 
had become accustomed in China. He took him 
into his oratory, where he knelt before the picture 
of the Holy Famity with St, John and another of ! 
the Evangelists, The -visitor followed his example, 
saying, ‘We, in China, do reverence to our ances- 
tors. This is Rebecca -with her sons Jacob and 
Esau ; but as to the other picture, why make • 
obeisance to only four sons of Jacob? Were there ! 
not twelve?’ Mutual explanations followed, and j 
it then transpired that Father Ricci’s -visitor was 
an Israelite (so he described himself, not a Jew), 
and came from Kai-Fung;Fu. In that city there 
were ten or twelve families of Israelites, -with a 
synagogue recently renovated in which a scroll of 
the Law four or five himdred years old was pre- 
served, The -visitor recognized old Hebrew char- 
acters, but was unable to read them._ The know- 
ledge was, however, by no means lost in the colony. 
Other visits from native Jews followed, and three 
years later Ricci succeeded in sending a native 
Christian to Kai-Fung-Fu. His report confirmed the 
statements of the Jewish -visitors. Correspondence 
ensued between Ricci and the native Je-wish com- 
munity, in the course of which the local Rabbiship 
was offered to the Jesuit provided that he was 
willing to reside -with them and to abstain from the 


flesh of the s-wine. Ricci’s successor, Julius Aleni, 
possessed a knowledge of Hebrew, and visited the 
colony himself in 1613. In Nan-King Semmedo 
learnt that the last five families in that city had 
recently jomed the Muhammadans, the community 
nearest akin to them ; and -writing in 1(A2, he 
alluded to four Chinese towns in which native 
Jews were then living in favourable circumstances. 

Almost a century elapsed before the next Euro- 
pean -visited the colony. Father Gozani in 1704 
went on direct instructions received from Rome, 
and was favourably received and obtained vdu- 
able information. On later occasions the Papal 
authorities sent Gaubel and Domenge on similar 
errands, and in these instances also the -visits were 
byr no means barren of results. These visits con- 
tinued at frequent intervals until 1723, when the 
Emperor Yong-Ching expelled all missionaries from 
the province. 

The next attempt to get into communication 
•with the colony was made by the Anglo- Jeivish 
community. In 1760, Haham Isaac Nieto, the ex- 
spiritual head of the London community of ^anish 
and Portuguese Jews, addressed to the Chinese 
colony a letter couched in sympathetic terms, and 
asking for information on a variety of points. No 
trace can be found of the receipt of any reply, 
although one in Hebrew and Chinese is said to 
have come. Nine years later, Kennicott of Oxford 
attempted to get into communication with the 
colony, but -without success ; and similar unsatis- 
factory results attended the efforts made hy 
Tychsen in 1777 and 1779. In 1816 some English 
Jews sent a letter which undoubtedly reached the 
people for whom it -was intended. The messenger, 
however, did not await a reply, and this oppor- 
trmity for a continued correspondence was lost. _ 

Destitution and decay , — ^The treaty of Nan-King 
in 1842 and the opening of five treaty porte gave 
great facilities, as compared with those hitherto 
existiim, for intercourse with China. James 
Finn, British Consul in Jerusalem, began to take 
an interest in the Jewish remnant in China, and in 
1845 addressed a letter to the community. This 
letter was duly delivered, but by a series of acci- 
dents the reply did not reach Finn until 1870. 
From that reply it was ascertained that the con- 
dition of the colony had become very precarious. 
Destitution and religious decay were ^prevalent. 
The scrolls of the community were still mtact, but 
none of its members could read them. Only one 
of them, a woman of more than seventy years, had 
any recollection of any of the tenets or their faitm 
‘ Morning and night, -with tears in our eyes and with 
offerings of incense, do we implore that our religion 
may again flourish.’ The community was -without 
ministers, and its temple was in niins. The 
of the -writer and of his co-religionists was that 
assistance should be afforded them in the 
tion of their house of prayer, and that they should 
be supplied with teachers who would give them 
instruction in the ordinances of Judaism. . 

This pathetic statement of the condition of affairs 
was confirmed by the messengers sent to Kai-Fang- 
Fu in 1850 and 1851 by the then Bishop of Hong- 
Kong: 

•The expectation oi a Messiah seems to have been eiitirel/ 
lost. . . . They h^ petitioned the Chinese Emperor to have pi ty 
on their poverty, and to rebuild their temple. No reply nao 
been received from Peking; but to this feeble hope they s ui 
clung. Out of seventy family names or clans not more ra n 
seven now remained. ... A few of them were 
the city ; others were aeTicuiturists at some little distonce irora 
^ • hiie a few families also lived in the temple 


the suburbs; while _ — 

precincts, almost destitute of raiment and shelter. 


According 


to present appearances, in the Judgment of 
after a few years all traces of Judaism will probably 
appeared, and this Jewish remnant will have been 
with and absorbed into surrounding Muhammadanism fivorwi 
Vhina Herald, Jan. 18, 1851). ^ 

The number of the community was at first esn- 
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mated at atont 200 individuals, but later visitors 
came to the conclusion that they far exceeded this 
total. The rite of circumcision was practised, 
‘.though the tradition respecting its origin and 
object appears to be lost among them.’ These 
messengers from Hong-Kong succeeded in copying 
the Jewish inscriptions and obtained several of the 
books in the possession of the community. They 
also brought back two members of the colony, who 
st^ed for a few months at Shanghai., 

One of the results of these successful efforts to 
get into communication with the colony was that 
the attention of the English and American Jewish 
communities was directed towards its existence. 
Efforts were made both in England and in the 
United States to send Jewish missionaries to the 
Orphan Colony, but they were in every instance 
foiled — ^by the outbreak of the Tai-Ping Rebellion, 
or of the American Civil War, or by the death of 
Benjamin n., the Jewish traveller who had been 
engaged by the Anglo- Jewish community to visit 
their secluded co-religionists. 

In 1866, W. A. P. Martin, an American Pres- 
byterian missionary, published the journal of 
his visit to the colony. He also found the com- 
munity in a very decayed condition. The temple 
was represented by one solitary stone, inscriptions 
on which recorded the erection of the S3Tiagogne 
and its subsequent rebuilding. The descendants of 
its builders Emitted with shame and grief that 
they had themselves demolished the walls still 
standing in their time. Their physical wants 
needed appeasing, and in order to satisfy them 
they had sold the timber and stone of which the 
edifice had been constructed. 

In July 1867, the first Jewish visitor for centuries, 
a German, J. L. Liehermann, arrived at Kai-Fung- 
Fn. Other visitors followed. Their tales showed 
a sad agreement. Within the last few years re- 
peated efforts have been made to save the Orphan 
Colony to Judaism. The leading Jewish citizens 
of Shanghai formed a rescue committee, and 
in August 1900 a native messenger was sent to 
Kai-Fung-Fn with a letter in Hebrew and Chinese 
addressed to the Jewish community there. The 
messenger returned to Shanghai towards the end 
of October, with a reply in Chinese in which the 
■writer promised that, when the country was more 
settled, some members of the colony would •visit 
Shanghai Further correspondence ensued, and 
resulted ultimately in this promise being fulfilled 
in 1901 and 1902. The two youngest of the 
visitors were circumcised and received instruction 
in Hebrew and Judaism, the object being to send 
them back to their people in the capacity of 
teachers. In 1902 also, in response to repeated 
petitions, the Chinese Government granted the 
community ne'w title-deeds to the land on which 
their temple originally stood. The original deeds 
were lost during the Tai-Ping Kebellion. 

The Early Syrt^ogue. — ^According tothe accounts 
of the Jesuit visitors in the 18th cent., the S 3 ma- 
gogue at Kai-Fung-Fn was kno'wn as Li-pai-se (the 
■weekly meeting-house), as it was for the most part 
opened only on the Sabbath. The worshippers 
removed their shoes before entering the buildmg, 
Md wore a blue head-dress during service, to dis- 
tmguish them from the Muhammadans, who wore 
white. The reader of the Law covered his face 
J^th a transparent veil in imitation of Moses 
(Ex and wore a red silk scarf depending from 
the nght shoulder and tied under the left. By the 
side of the reader stood a monitor to correct him 
If necessary. The prayers were chanted, and no 
musical instniments were used. The congregation 
(aWifAwn. The festivals as well as the Day 
01 Atonement were duly observed. The Feast of 
aiTiKhath Torah also received recognition, and, ac- 


cording to the testimony of Father Domenge, the 
service on that day included the customary pro- 
cession of scrolls of the Law. The liturgy contains 
services for the Fast of Ah and for Purim. The 
New Moon was also_ celebrated as a festival, a 
trace of pre-Talmudic tradition. The Calendar 
and mode in which the festivals were fixed agreed 
■with those in use among modem Jews, as well ns 
with those of the non- J ewish Chinese, whose system 
is similar to that of the Jews. Circumcision was 
observed, proselytism discouraged, and inter-mar- 
riage forbidden. The sacred books were used in 
casting lots, and homage was paid to Confucius as 
was also donebynon-Je^wish inhabitants. Thename 
of the Deity was never pronounced, but Etunoi — 
the equivalent of the Hebrew Adonai — ^was used as 
a substitute. These Jews refrained from the use 
of heathen musical instruments at their wedding 
ceremonies, and abstained from the flesh of s^wine. 
They did not, however, refuse to eat of the flesh of 
animals which have undivided hoofs. Peculiarly, 
this restriction was exercised by another small 
sect believed to bo the descendants of Syrian 
Christians. 

The following is an abstract of their [Biblical 
story: 

‘Abraham was the nineteenth in descent from Adam. The 
patriarchs banded down the tradition forbidding the making 
and worshipping of images and spirits, and the holding of 
superstitions. Abraham pondered over problems of Nature, 
and arrived at the belief m the one true God, and became the 
founder of the religion we believe in to this day. This happened 
, in the 146th year of the Cheou dynasty. Bis belief was 
banded down from father to son till Moses, who, it is found, 
was alive in the 613th year of the Oheou djmasty. He was 
endowed with wisdom and virtue. He abode forty days on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, refraining from meat and drink, and 
communing with God. The fifty-three portions of the Iaw 
had their origin with him. From him the Law and tradition 
were handed down unto Ezra, who was likewise a patriarch. 
After the Creation, the doctrine was transmitted by Adam to 
Noah ; thence unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterwards 
through the twelve patriarchs to Moses, Aaron, and Joshua. 
Ezra promulgated the Law, and through him the letters of the 
Yew-thae (Jewish) nation were made plain.’ 

The books of the sect consist of the Pentateuch, 
the Prayer-Book, and, according to the first Jesuit 
■visitor, Maccabees, Judith, and Ben Sira in Ara- 
maic. The Pentateuch is dmded into fifty-three 
portions — not fifty -four, as among the modem 
Jews. The sect also possessed the Haphtorah, or 
portions of the prophets to be read on festivals 
and sabbaths, and the books of Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and a portion of Chronicles. Other 
books in the collection are the Keang-Chana, or 
the Expositors, apparently commentanes, ana the 
Le-pae, or ceremonial books. Job, Proverbs, the 
So^ of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, and Psalms were apparently not found, 
although their omission from the catalogue does 
not assure their non-existence. The books brought 
to Europe were carefully examined by A. 
Neubauer, who came to the conclusion that the 
ritual was undoubtedly of Persian origin. In fact 
he identified it -with the Persian ritual, of which, 
unfortunately, but very little is knoim. H there 
were any doubt concerning the origin of the 
Chinese Jews, the fact that all the directions for 
the ritual of their prayers are in Persian woMd 
dispel it. The Persian used, however, is not the 
old language, but that spoken since FirdausL This 
e^vidence of language would suggest a late immigra- 
tion, long after the dynasty of Han, unless the 
■view be accepted that mtercourse ivith Persia was 
continued subsequently to the ori^al settlement 
in China, and that it was from Persia that the 
colony drew its books and possibly its instractors. 
Parts of the Mishna are quoted in the Prayer- 
Book, but nothing from the Gemara. It is also 
necessary to notice that vowel-pomts are placed 
very arbitrarily. The Pesach Haggadah is almost 
the same as that of the Yemen Jews, whose ntual 
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torical incidents mentioned in the first, continues 
■with a grapliic account of the events that followed 
the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1642 : 

The city underwent a six months’ siege by the rebel chief 
Iii-Tss-Cheng, who eventually caused its fail by diverting the 
Yellow River. The loss of iife was great, and the synagogue 
was destroyed ; about 200 Jewish families were saved, and took 
refuge on the north side of the river. The names are recorded 
of those who succeeded m saving the scrolls and other sacred 
books which were floating on the water. These, vrith other 
sacred writings which were rescued out of the ruins of the 
synagogue, were placed in a large house away from the city, 
where, for a time, the Jews assembled for Divine service. 
About ten years aftervvards, Chao Yng • cbeng, a Jewish 
mandarin from tlie province of Chen-si, who was in command 
of a force of soldiers, came to PeSn and did much to restore 
the city, the roads, and the bridges. Aided by his brother, 
Yng-teou, he induced his co-religionists to return to the clly 
and to take up their old habitations close to'the temple, which 
was rebuilt in the year 1653, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Oho en-che. Pull particulars are given of the work of recon- 
struction and of the part taken by the members of the seven 
houses. It was not possible to make up more than one com- 

S leto scroll of the liiw out of the parchments recovered from 
be waters. This task ■was entrusted to their religious chief. 
The scroll, much venerated by the faithful, was placed in the 
middle of the ark. Twelve other scrolls were gradually collated 
and put in order by members of the community, whose several 
names are given on the back of the stele, and the other holy 
writings and prayer-books were repaired and revised ■with 
every care. The commandant Ohao Yng-cheng, before leav- 
ing the city, wrote an account of the vicissitudes undergone by 
the sacred scrolls, and his brother published a book of ten 
chapters on the subject. Several high mandarins, whose names 
are given in the stele, took a part in the work of the restoration 
of the synagogue, and also in the erection of the stele, which took 
place in the second year of Kang-hi of the Tsing dynasty (1663). 

An Orphan Colony. — The discovery of the 
‘Orphan Colony’ is entirely due to the efibrts of 
Jesuit missionaries, and especially to those of one 
of a cultured and enlightened band that tvas sent 
out to Peking at the end of the 16th century. 
These Jesuits were so ■well received in Peking that 
some of them ivere raised to the rank of Mandarin, 
and several, as Presidents of the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics, were the official advisers of the Government 
on matters relating to the Calendar and Astronomy. 
It ■was one of them, Father Ricci, who first, by 
accident, came into contact with a native Jew. 
One day, Ricci received a visit from a native 
scholar who had come to Peking to pass an ex- 
amination for a Government appointment. He 
had heard of Ricci’s religious bmiefs, the worship 
of one (3od, the Lord of Heaven and Earth. He 
knew that he was not a Muliammadan, and the 
visitor therefore concluded that the stranger’s 
religious beliefs were the same as his o^wn. Ricci 
on his part was struck by the physiognomy of his 
visitor, diflTering as it did from those to which ho 
had become accustomed in China. He took him 
into his oratory, where he knelt before the picture 
of the Holy Fam^ "with St. John and another of 
the Evangelists, ine ■visitor followed his example, 
saying, ‘ We, in China, do reverence to our ances- 
tors. This is Rebecca with her sons Jacob and 
Esau ; hut as to the other picture, why make 
obeisance to only four sons of Jacob? Were there 
not twelve ! ’ Mutual explanations followed, and 
it then transpired that Father Ricci’s -visitor was 
an Israelite (so he described himself, not a Jew), 
and came from Kai-Fung-Fu. In that city there 
were ten or twelve families of Israelites, ivith a 
synagogue recently renovated in which a scroU of 
the Law four or five hundred years old was pre- 
served. The visitor recognized old Hebrew char- 
acters, but was unable to read them._ The know- 
ledge was, however, by no means lost in the colony. 
Other \’isits from native Jews followed, and three 
years later Ricci succeeded in sending a native 
Christian to Kai-Fung-Fu. His report confirmedthe 
statements of the Jeivish visitors. Correspondence 
ensued between Ricci and the native Jewish com- 
munity, in the course of which the local Rabbiship 
was offered to the Jesuit provided that he was 
willing to reside -with them and to abstain from the 


flesh of the swine. Ricci’s successor, Julius Aleni, 
possessed a knoivledge of Hebrew, and visited the 
colony himself in 1613. In Nan-King Semmedo 
learnt that the last five families in that city had 
recently joined the Muhammadans, the community 
nearest akin to them; and %vriting in 1&42, he 
alluded to four Chinese towns in which native 
Jews were then living in favourable circumstances. 

Almost a century elapsed before the next Euro- 
pean visited the colony. Father Gozani in 1704 
went on direct instructions received from Rome, 
and was favourably received and obtained vdu- 
able information. On later occasions the Papal 
authorities sent Gaubel and Domenge on similar 
errands, and in these instances also the -visits were 
by no means barren of results. These -visits con- 
tmned at frequent intervals until 1723, when the 
Emperor Yong-Ching expelled all missionaries from 
the province. 

The next attempt to get into communication 
■with the colony was made by the Anglo-Jewish 
community. In 1760, Haham Isaac Nieto, the ex- 
spiritual head of the London community of ^aniah 
and Portuguese Jews, addressed to the CJninese 
colony a letter couched in sympathetic terms, and 
asking for information on a variety of points. No 
trace can be found of the receipt of any reply, 
although one in Hebrew and Chinese is said to 
have come. Nine years later, Kennicott of Oxford 
attempted to get into communication -with the 
colony, but -witnont success; and similar unsatis- 
factory results attended the efforts made by 
Tychsen in 1777 and 1779. In 1816 some English 
Jews sent a letter which undoubtedly reached the 
people for whom it was intended. Tne messenger, 
however, did not await a reply, and this oppor- 
timity for a continued correspondence was lost. ^ 

Destitution and decay , — ^The treaty of Nan-King 
in 1842 and the opening of five treaty ports gave 
great facilities, as compared with those hitherto 
existii^, for intercourse -with China. James 
Finn, British Consul in Jerusalem, began to take 
an interest in the Jewish remnant in China, and in 
1846 addressed a letter to the community. This 
letter was duly delivered, but by a series of acci- 
dents tbe reply did not reach Finn untU 1870. 
From that reply it was ascertained that the con- 
dition of the colony had become very precarious. 
Destitution and religious decay were prevalent. 
The scrolls of the community were still intact, but 
none of its members could read them. Only one 
of them, a woman of more than seventy years, had 
any recollection of any of the tenets of their faith. 

‘ Morning and night, -with tears in our eyes and with 
offerings of incense, do we implore that our religion 
may again flourish.’ The commimity was -without 
ministers, and its temple was in ruins. The prayer 
of the ■writer and of his co-religionists was that 
assistance should be afforded them in the restoi^ 
tion of their house of prayer, and that they should 
be supplied with teachers who would give them 
instruction in the ordinances of Judaism. . 

This pathetic statement of the condition of affairs 
was confirmed by the messengers sent to Kai-Fung- 
Fu in 1850 and 1851 by the then Bishop of Hong- 
Kong; 

‘The expectation of a Messiah seems to have been enmeij 
lost. . . . They had petitioned the Chinese Emperor to ha>e pivy 
on their poverty, and to rebuild their temple. No reply no 
been received from Peking; but to this feeble hope ‘•noj 
clung. Out of seventy family names or clans not more ran 
jw remainecL . . . A fen- of ‘r®re shopkeepers 


seven now i 


the city ; others ivere agriculturists at some htfie distance f 
the suburbs; while a few families also lived m th® ^ 
precincts, almost destitute of raiment and shelter, ^ 

to present appearances, in the Judmnent of n®*'^®. 
after a few years ^ traces of Judaic will 
appeared, and this Jewish remnant wifl have been 
with and absorbed into surroundinfir iluhamnaadanism ( 
CM*na Beraldf Jan. 18, 1851). . .c j. h 

The number of the community was at first esn- 
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mated at about 200 individuals, but later visitors 
came to the conclusion that they far exceeded this 
total. The rite of circumcision was practised, 
‘ithough the tradition respecting its origin and 
object appears to he lost among them.’ These 
messengers from Hong-Kong succeeded in copying 
the Jewish inscriptions and obtained several of the 
hooks in the possession of the community. They 
also brought hack two members of the colony, who 
st^ed for a few months at Shanghai.. 

One of the results of these successful efforts to 
get into communication with the colony was that 
the attention of the English and American Jewish 
communities was directed towards its existence. 
Efforts were made both in England and in the 
United States to send Jewish missionaries to the 
Orphan Colony, but they were in every instance 
foiled — by the outbreak of the Tai-Ping Kebellion, 
or of the Ajnerican CivU War, or by the death of 
Benjamin n., the Jewish traveller who had been 
engaged by the Anglo- Jevrish community to visit 
their secluded co-religionists. 

In 1866, W. A. P. Martin, an American Pres- 
byterian missionary, published the journal of 
hiB visit to the colony. He also found the com- 
munity in a very decayed condition. The temple 
was represented by one solitary stone, inscriptions 
on which recordea the erection of the S3magogue 
and its subsequent rebuilding. The descendants of 
its buUders admitted with shame and grief that 
they had themselves demolished the waUs still 
standing in their time. Their physical wants 
needed appeasing, and in order to satisfy them 
they had sold the timber and stone of wnich the 
edince had been constructed. 

In July 1867, the first Jewish visitor for centuries, 
a German, J. L. Liebermaim, arrived at Kai-Fung- 
Fu. Other visitors followed. Their tales showed 
a sad agreement. Within the last few years re- 
peated efibrts have been made to save the Orphan 
Colony to Judaism. The leading Jewish citizens 
of Shanghai formed a rescue committee, and 
in August 1900 a native messenger was sent to 
Kai-Fung-Fu with a letter in Hebrew and Chinese 
addressed to the Jeivish community there. The 
messenger returned to Shanghai towards the end 
of Octoner, with a reply in Chinese in which the 
writer promised that, when the country was more 
settled, some members of the colony would visit 
Shanghai. Further correspondence ensued, and 
resulted ultimately in this promise being fulfilled 
in 1901 and 1902. The two youngest of the 
risitors were circumcised and received instruction 
in Hebrew and Judaism, the object being to send 
them back to their people in the capacity of 
teachers. In 1902 also, m response to repeated 
petitions, the Chinese Government granted the 
community new title-deeds to the land on which 
their temple originally stood. The original deeds 
were lost during the Tai-Ping Rebellion. 

The Early Syn^ogue. — According tothe accounts 
of the Jesuit visitors in the 18th cent., the syna- 
gogue at Kai-Fung-Fuwas known as Li-pai-se (the 
weekly meeting-house), as it was for the most part 
openea only on the Sabbath. The worshippers 
removed their shoes before entering the building, 
and wore a blue head-dress during service, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Muhammadans, who wore 
white. The reader of the Law covered his face 
with a transparent veil in imitation of Moses 
(Ex 34*’), and wore a red silk scarf depending from 
the right shoulder and tied under the left. By the 
side of the reader stood a monitor to correct him 
if necessary. The prayers were chanted, and no 
musical instruments were used. The congregation 
wore no tallithim. The festivals ns well as the Day 
of Atonement were duly observed. The Feast of 
Simchath Torah also received recognition, and, ac- 


cording to tbe testimony of Father Domenge, the 
service on that day included the customary pro- 
cession of scrolls of the Law. The liturgy contains 
services for the Fast of Ab and for Purim. The 
New Moon was also celebrated as a festival, a 
trace of pre-Talmudio tradition. The Calendar 
and mode in which the festivals were fixed agreed 
with those in use among modem Jews, as well as 
with those of the non-Jewish Chinese, whose system 
is similar to that of the Jews. Circumcision was 
observed, proselytism discouraged, and inter-mar- 
riage forbidden. The sacred books were used in 
casting lots, and homage was paid to Confucius as 
wasalso donebynon-Jewishinhabitants. Thename 
of the Deity was never pronounced, but Etunoi — 
the equivalent of the Hebrew Adonai — ^was used as 
a substitute. These Jews refrained from the use 
of heathen musical instruments at their wedding 
ceremonies, and abstained from the flesh of swine. 
They did not, however, refuse to eat of the flesh of 
animals which have imdivided hoofs. Peculiarly, 
this restriction was exercised by another small 
sect believed to be the descendants of Syrian 
Christians. 

The following is an abstract of their [Biblical 
story: 

‘Abraham rvas tbe nineteenth in descent from Adam. Tbe 
patriarchs handed down the tradition forbidding the making 
and worshipping of images and spirits, and the holding of 
superstitions. Abraham pondered over problems of Na&re, 
and arrived at the belief in tbe one true God, and became the 
founder of the religion we believe in to this day. This happened 
in the 146th year of the Cheou dynasty. His belief was 
handed down from father to son till Moses, who, it is found, 
was alive in the 613th year of the Oheou dynasty. He was 
endowed with wisdom and virtue. He abode forty days on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, refraining from meat and drink, and 
communing with God. The fifty-three portions of the laiw 
had their origin with him. From him the Law and tradition 
were handed down unto Ezra, who was likewise a patriarch. 
After the Creation, the doctrine was transmitted by Adam to 
Noah ; thence unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterwards 
through tbe twelve patriarchs to Moses, Aaron, and Joshua. 
Ezra promulgated the Law, and through him the letters of tbe 
Yew-tbae (Jewish) nation were made plain.* 

The books of the sect consist of the Pentateuch, 
the Prayer-Book, and, according to the first Jesuit 
visitor, Maccabees, Judith, and Ben Sira in Ara- 
maic. The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-three 

ortions — not fifty -four, as among the modem 

ews. The sect also possessed the Haphtorah, or 
portions of the prophets to be read on "festivals 
and sabbaths, and the books of Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and a portion of Chronicles. Other 
books in the collection are the Keang-Chang, or 
the Expositors, apparently commentaries, and the 
Le-pae, or ceremonial books. Job, Proverbs, the 
Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, and Psalms were apparently not found, 
although their omission &om the catalogue does 
not assure their non-existence. The books brought 
to Europe were carefully examined by A, 
Neubaner, who came to the conclusion that the 
ritual was undoubtedly of Persian origin. In fact 
he identified it with the Persim ritual, of which, 
unfortunately, but very little is known. If there 
were any doubt concerning the origin of the 
Chinese Jews, the fact that all the directions for 
the ritual of their prayers are in Persian would 
dispel it. The Persian used, however, is not the 
old language, but that spoken since FirdausL This 
evidence of language would suggest a late immigra- 
tion, long after the dynasty of Han, unless the 
view be accepted that mtercourse with Persia was 
continued subsequently to the oriMal settlement 
in China, and that it was from Persia that the 
colony drew its books and possibly its instractors. 
Parts of the Jlisbna are quoted in the Prayer- 
Book, but nothing from the Gemara. It is also 
necessary to notice that vowel-points are placed 
very arbitrarily. The Pesach Haggadah is almost 
the same as that of the Yemen Jews, whose ritual 
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was closely allied to that of Persia. Some of the 
hooks of the sect have heen hrought to Europe 
and are in the museum of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, in the 
British Museum, in the Lihranes of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, at Yale College, in 
the Lenox Library, New York, in the Vienna 
Library, at Paris, and in the possession of the Hon. 
M^er Sulzberger, at Philadelphia. 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the Chinese 
Jews, in conseguenee of their surroundings, differs 
somewhat from that customary among modern 
Jews. For instance, min is pronounced thaulaha, 
n’csna pxeleshitze, 0101 ? sJimotze, mp'i vajeJcelo, Tnoa 
piemistepaul, etc, 

Literaturb.— T he literature of the subject Is considerable, 
and appears in several languages A. Semmedo, Letters from 
Jesuit Missions (1627), and Further Reports (1642) ILettres 
idijiantes et curieuse^ vols. vil. and xxl.j ; Lee, The Travels of 
Ibn jBafuto (1829) ; E. Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India 
and China ( London, 1733); Trigaltius, de Christiana Bspedi- 
tione apud Sinas (1616); Duhalde, Description de la Chine 
(1736); Kennicott, Dissertatio generalis in Biblia Hebraica 
(1776 ) ; KaesleitifFoHtiwSSBibliorumJudaiorum in Imperio 
Stnenri (1805) ; OiosXvts, Descriptiondela Chined Abb£ 

Sionnet, Essai sur les Juifs de la Chine (1837) ; A. Kingsley 
Glover, Jewish Chinese Papers (18941 ; H. Cordier, Les Juifs en 
Chine (1891); Jdrome Tobar, Inscriptions juices de Eai-Fong- 
Fou, Shanghai, 1900; The Jews at Kae-Fung-Foo, London 
Missionary Society’s Press (1863); I. J. Beaja.minlI.,AchtJahre 
in Asien und Afrita, 1868 ; China's Millions, vol. xvi. No. 4 ; 
REJ XXXV. and xli.; JQR viii. x. and xiii.; Lopex, Les Juifs en 
China’, J. Finn, The Jews in China (1843), and the Orphan 
Colony of Jews in China (1872) ; Christopher Theophilus von 
Murr, Versueh einer Qeschichte der Juden in Sina (1806); 
Jevnsh Chronicle, 29th April 1864, 11th July 1879, 6th April 1000, 
22nd July 1900, 4th Jan. 1001, 7th June 1901, 4th Aug. 1901, eta 

Albert M. Hyamson. 

CHINOOKS. — The Chinook Indians are a 
tribe which rfves its name to an entire lingmstic 
family, speaking a tongue sharply differentiated 
by grammatical peculiarities from those of the 
surrounding peoples. The family includes those 
tribes formerly dwelling on Columbia Eiver from 
the Dalles to its mouth (except an insignificant 
strip of territory occupied by an Athapascan tribe), 
and on the lower Willamette as far as the present 
site of Oregon City. It also occupied a part of the 
coast on each side of the mouth of the Columbia, 
from Shoalwater Bay on the north to Tillamook 
Head on the south. They dwelt in large wooden 
houses, which were occupied on communal prin- 
ciples by three or four families, often containing 
twenty or more individuals ; but, as their food 
supply consisted chiefly of salmon and roots, they 
were forced to wander considerably from their 
villages, especially in summer. By reason of their 
trading habits and cupidity th^ may be regarded 
as the Phoenicians of the Bed Bace. They made 
extended trips to various parts of the surrounding 
country for the purpose of bartering their wares, 
and carried raids into the territories of other 
peoples, making slaves of their captives,^ and 
bartering them with other tribes. The village 
was the chief social unit with them, and they 
possessed no clan system. Each village, however, 
possessed a headman, whose influence often 
extended over several communities. In physical 
organization they differed considerably from the 
other coast tribes. They were taller, with wide 
faces and prominent noses, the expression being 
frequently one of extreme craftiness, whilst the 
custom of artificially flattening the head by com- 
pressing the front of the occipital _ region was 
universal with them. They were divided into two 
linguistic groups — Lower Chinook, comprising 
Chmook proper and the Clatscm ; and Upper 
Chinook, comprising all the rest of the tribe,_with 
numerous dialectic differences. The Lower Chinook 
dialects are now practically extinct. Of persons of 
pure Chinook blood only about 300 now exist. 
Upper Chinook is still spoken by considerable 
numbers, but the fusion of blood on the Indian 


reservation, where most of the so-called Chinooks 
now dwell, has been so great that the majority of 
those who speak it cannot be said to be of Chinook 
blood. 


1. Type of religion.— The stage of religions 
evolution to which the beliefs of the Chinooks may 
be referred was that of zootheism, where no line 
of demarcation exists between man and beast, 
and all facts and phenomena of being are explained 
in the mythic history of zoomorpnic personages 
who, though supernatural, can still liardly be 
described as gods. The original totemic nature of 
these beings it would be difficult to gainsay. They 
appear to occupy a position between the totem and 
the god proper — an evolutionary condition which 
has been the lot of many deities. Allied with 
these beliefs we find a shamanistic medico-religious 
practice, in which the various ‘gods’ are invoked 
tor the assistance of the sick. Such a system is 
rare among N. American Indian tribes, and bears 
some resemblance to the systems in vogue among 
the tribes of N.E. Asia, 

2 . Cosmogony. — 

' Coyote was coming. He came to Got'at. There be met a 
heavy surf. He was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
went up to the spruce trees. He stayed there a long time. 
Then he took some sand, and threw it upon that surf. This 
shall be s prairie and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie. Thus Clatsop became a prairie.* 

Such is the myth which relates how Italapas, the 
Coyote god, created the Chinookan district. He 
then fixed the various tabus, especially as regarded 
salmon-catching. Throughout the north-west, 
west, and the Pacific coast of N. America 
generally, the coyote is regarded either as the 
creative agency, or as a turbulent enemy of the 
creator himself. In the myths of the Maidn of 
California, Kodoyanpe, the creator, has a prolonged 
struggle with Coyote, who seeks to hamper him in 
his world-shaping work, and is finally worsted by 
his crafty foe. But in the myths of the Shushwab 
and Kutenai of British Columbia, Coyote himself 
is the creator, and in those of the Californian 
Ashochimi, Coyote appears after the Deluge,_and 
plants in the soil the feathers of various birds, 
which grow into the various tribes of men (Stephen 
Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. 
200 ). . ^ 

3 . Mythological concepts. — These faU into four 
classes: ( 1 ) supeinatural beings of a zoomorphio 
type, with many of the attributes of deity; ( 2 ) 
guardian spirits ; (3) evil spirits ; (4) culture-heroes. 

(1) Zoomorphio beings . — This class includes such 
concepts as the coyote, blue-jay, robin, skunk, and 
panther. As has been said, there is probably no 
doubt that all these beings were orimnally totems 
of various Chinookan clans, although these do not 
appear to have possessed any special tribal names, 
but are simply designated as ‘those dwelling at 
such and sum a place.’ The Chinooks may, how- 
ever, have lost these tribal names — a common 
occurrence when tribes become sedentary — and 


7 et have retained their totemistic concepts, 
Italapas, the Coyote, as has been said, is one or 
he chief of Chinook concepts of the first class, ana 
nay be regarded as at the bead of tlie pantheon. 
Clearly equal to him in importance is Bme-Ja;^ 
vho figures in nearly every myth of ClnnooK 
)rigin. But whereas Italapas, the poyote, assisted 
Ikanam, the Creator, in the making of men and 
n.ught them various arts, Blue- Jay’s mission is 
ibviously one of dispeace ; and he well typinestno 
lird from which he takes his name,_ and 
vhich he was probably derived toteraicall^ -tie 
igures as a mischievous tale-bearer, braggart, an 
lunning schemer, rrith many points of resembianc 
o the Loki of Scandinavian mythology. 

Hia origin is touched upon in o myth deaijn? we 
ourney 01 the Thunderer through the wuntry ot to B ^ 
tatural people, in which, with Blue help, the Th 
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and his son-in-law obtain possession o( tha bows and targets of 
the Supernatural folk. They engage in a shooting-match with 
the invaders, who win at first by using their own targets, hut 
when the Supernatural people suspect cralt, they a^e to the 
substitution of shining Supernatural targets for their own, and 
lose ; and, as they had staked their own persons in the match, 
they fall into the power of the Supernatural beings, who 
wreak vengeance upon Blue-Jay hy metamorphosing him into 
the bird whose name ho bears. ‘ Blue-Jay shall be your name, 
and you shall sing “ Watsetsetsetsetse,” and it shall be a bad 
omen.' 

There Is a trilogy of myths concerning Bluo-Jay and his 
sister loi. loi begs him to take a wife to share her labour, and 
Blue-Jay_ takes the corpse of a chief's daughter from her grave 
and carries her to the land of the Supernatural people, who 
restore her to life. The chief, her father, discovers the circum- 
stance, and demands Blue-Jay’s hair in payment for his 
daughter, but Blue-Jay changes himself into bis bird shape 
and flies away — an incident which would appear to prove his 
frequent adoption of a human form. When he flees, his wife 
expires a second time. The ghosts then buy loi, Blue-Jay's 
sister, lor a wife, and Blue-Jay goes in search of her. Arriving 
in the country of the ghosts, be finds his sister surrounded by 
heaps of bones, to which she alludes as her relations by 
marriage. The ghosta take human shape occasionally, but, 
npon being spoken to by Blue-Jay, become mere heaps of bones 
arain. Be takes a mischievous delight in reducing them to 
this condition, and in tormenting them in every possible 
manner, espeolally bj; mixing the various heaps of bones, so \ 
that, upon materializing, the ghosta find themselves with the i 
wrong beads, legs, and arms. In fact, the whole myth is I 
obviously one which recounts the ‘harrowing of hell,’ so ' 
common in savage and barbarian myth, and probably Invented 
to reassure the savage as to the terrors of the next world, and 
to instruct him in me best methods of foiling the evil pro- 
pensities of its inhabitants. We And the same atmosphere in 
the myth of the descent into Xibatba of Hun-Ahpu and 
Xbalanque in the Popd FtiA of the Eiche of Guatemala, in 
which the hero-gods outwit and ridicule the lords of hell. 

Skasa-it (Kobin) is Blue-Jay’s elder brother, and 
his principal duty appears to consist in applying 
sententious comments to the mischievous aote of 
his relative. The Skunk, Panther, Kaven, and 
Crow are similar concepts. That most of these 
■were supposed to he anthropomorphic in shape — 
probably having animals’ or birds’ heads upon men’s 
bodies — is proved not only by the protean facility 
■with which they change their shapes, but by a 
passage in the myth of Anektcxolemix, in which 
is mentioned ‘ a person who came to the fire with 
a very sharp beak, who began to cut meat ’ ; and 
another ‘ person ’ splits logs for firewood ■with his 
beak. But such concepts are notoriously difficult 
of apprehension by those to whom the distorted 
appearance of Nature— due to an intense familiarity 
with and nearness to her — in the savage mind is 
unfamiliar. 

(2) Guardian tpirits. — The Chinooks believed 
that each person possesses a guardian spirit, or 
sometimes two or three, which are seen by him 
early in life. This proves conclusively that they 
were still in the totemic stage. The mardian 
spirit or totem was usually seen in a secluded spot, 
to which the young warrior or maiden had with- 
draivn for the purpose of selecting a totem. 

A verified account of the manner in which a young Indian 
beheld hU totem statee that the lad's father sent him to a 
mountain-top to look for Utonaqan, the female guardian spirit 
of his ancestors. At noon, on bis arrival at the mountain, be 
heard the howls of the totem spirit, and commenced to climb 
the mountain, chilled by fear as her yeUs grew louder. He 
climbed a tree, and still heard her howls, and the rustle of her 
body in the branches below. Then fear took possession of him, 
and he fled. Utonaqan pursued him. She gained upon him, 
howling BO that his knees gave way beneath him, and he might 
not run. Then he bethought him of one of his guariUan 
spirits, and left her far behind. He cast away his blanket, she 
reached It, and, after snuffing at it, took up the pursuit once 
more. Then he thought of his guaMan spirit the wolf, and a 
now access of strength came to him. Still in great terror he 
looked back. She followed behind him with a wolf-like lope, 
her long teats brushing the ground. Then he thought of his 
guardian spirit the bitch, and left her far behind. I,ate in the 
day he reached a tmall deep creek. He knew that Utonaqan 
was afraid of water, so he waded into the stream up to the 
armpits. She came running to the bank, and at the noise of 
her howling he fainted and fell asleep. Through the eyes of 
sleep he saw her as a human being. She said to him : ‘ I am 
mb whom your family and whom the Indians call Utonaqan. 
’ ^ Indian.’ He looked, and 

“"■ that her throat and body were full of arrow-heads. After 
« V "’’d awoke when the sun was high in the sky. 

He bathed in the creek, and returned home. 
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(3) Evil spirits . — These are many and various. 
The most terrible appears to be the Glutton, whose 
appetite nothing can satiate, but who devours 
everything in the house, and, when the meat 
supply comes to an end, kills and eats the 
occupants. In the myth of Okulam he pursues 
five brothers, after eating all their meat, and 
devours them one by one ; but the youngest 
escapes by the good offices of the Tliunderer, 
Ikenuwakcom, a being of the nature of a thunder- 
god, whose daughter he marries. 

(4) Culture-heroes . — Besides being reckoned as 
deities of a zoomorphic and sometimes anthro- 
pomorphic type, Blue- Jay, Italapas, and the others 
may be regarded ns partaking of the nature of 
hero-gods, or cultureleroes. But they are not 
always prompted by the highest motives in their 
cultural activities, and are markedly egotistical 
and selfish, every action being dictated by a desire 
to prove superior in cunning to the foe vanquished. 
To overcome difficulties by craft is the dmight of 
the savage, and those gods who are most Bkilled in 
such methods he honours most. In the myths 
relating to Blue-Jay and his sister loi, Blue-Jay 
repeatedly scores against numerous adjersaries, 
but in the end is punished himself, and it is difficult 
to say whether or not the world is any the wiser or 
better for his efforts. But the idea of good accom- 
plished is a purely relative one in the savage mind, 
and cannot be appreciated to any extent by civilized 
persons. 

4 . Ideas of a future state, — ^The Chinooks believe 
that after death the spirit of the deceased drinks at 
a large hole in the ground, after which it shrinks 
and passes on to the countiy of the ghosts, where 
it is fed ivith spirit food. After drinking of the 
water and partaking of the fare of spirit-land, the 
soul becomes the irrevocable property of the dead, 
and may not return. But every person is possessed 
of two spirits, a greater and a lesser. During 
sickness it is this lesser soul which is spirited 
away by the denizens of ghost-land. The Navahos 
have a similar belief. They assert that in the 
personal soul there is none of the vital force which 
animates the body, nor any of the mental power, 
but a species of third entity, a sort of spiritual 
body like the ka of the ancient Egyptians, which 
may leave its o^wner and become lost, much to his 
danger and discomfort. Among the Mexicans a 
sdmUar spirit-body (tonal) was recognized, much 
the same in character, indeed, as the ‘ astral body ’ 
of modem spiritualism. Among them, as ■with tne 
Mayas of Yucatan, it came into existence ■with the 
name, and for this reason the personal name was 
sacred and rarely uttered. It was regarded as part 
of the individuality, and through it the ego might 
be injured. This belief is general among the 
aboriginal peoples of both Americas, 
j In the country of the ghosta we see a striking 
[ analogy to the old classic^ idea of Hades. It is a 
lace of "ivindless, soundless, half-dusk, inhabited 
y shadows who shrink from tumult of any de- 
scription, and whoso entire existence is a sort of 
shadowy extension of earthly life. It is to be 
sharply distinguished from the country of the 
‘Supernatural people,’ who lead a much more 
satisfying life. But there are other and still more 
mysterious regions in the sky, as recorded in the 
myth of Aqas Xenas Xena. 

This myth relates how & boy who has slain his mother mounts 
to the celestial sphere hy means of a chain fastened to the end 
of an arrow. He first meets the darkness, and la then accosted 
by the Evening Star, who asks if he has seen his game, and ex- 
plains that he is bunting men. He reaches the house of the 
Evening Star, and finds nis sons and daughter at home count- 
ing over the game-bag of the day— dead folk. The daughter is 
the Moon. The same thing occurs in the house of the Morning 
Star, whose daughter is the Sun. The sons of the one star are 
at war with those of the other. He marries the Moon, who bean 
him children who are united in the middle. He returns to eaitk 
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with bit wife end progeny, whom BIue-J»y separates, and they 
die, returning to the Sky with their mother and becoming the 
* Sun-dogs.’ 

In this day and night myth we recognize the wide- 
spread belief in celestial repons where man exists 
not after death, and which is common to nearly all 
American mythologies. 

There is a similar mj-th relating to the Sun, which is kept in 
the hut of an old woman who dwells in’tbe skies, from whom an 
adventurous hero obtains a blanket which renders him insane — 
a probable explanation of sunstroke. 

The funerary customs of the Chinooks displayed 
a belief in a future existence. On the death of a 
person of importance his relatives attached dentalia 
(striuM of teeth used as money) to the corpse, and 

E laced it in a canoe, which was next painted, and 
ad two holes cut in its stem. The people then 
went down to the beach and washed themselves 
and cut their hair. They also changed their names. 
After a year the corpse was cleaned. In the canoe 
the dead man was surrounded by aU the parapher- 
nalia of war ; and tin cups, copper kettles, plates, 
pieces of cotton, red cloth and furs — in fact, all the 
things the Indians themselves most value, or which 
are most difBeult to obtain — were hung round the 
canoe. Beside the corpse were placed paddles, 
weapons, food, etc., and everything necessaiy to a 
long journey. Beads and shells were placed m the 
mouth of the dead man, and the canoe was finally 
towed to an island-cemetery, and there made fast 
to the branches of a tree, or raised on a scafiblding 
of cedar boards and poles some four or five feet 
from the ground. The final act was to bore holes 
in the canoe, and to mutilate and render useless 
the articles which had been ofiered to the dead, in 
the hope that, although of no use to possible 
terrestrial thieves, they (or rather their astral 
counterparts) would be made perfect by super- 
natural beinOT Ujpon the arrival of the deceased 
in the land of spirits. 

Wilson relates (Prehiitorie Jfon*, li. 209) that the eon of 
Oasenov, a Chinook chief, having died, be attempted the life of 
his favourite vdfe, who had been devoted to the youth. Oasenov 
stated that, 'as he knew his wife had been eo useful to his son, 
and so neceesaiy to bis happiness and comfort in this world, he 
wished to send her with him as his companion on his long 
Journey.' 

On the death of a shaman or priest, his bdton 
was placed next to the canoe, and his rattle of 
bear-claws or shells hung upon its stem. When a 
shaman had a large family, his rattle was carried 
far into the woods, as was the rest of his parapher- 
nalia — probably in case any of his children should 
purloin it, with a view to securing a portion of 
their father’s magic power through its agency. On 
the death of a female, her robe mone was hnng on 
the canoe. The pilfering of dentalia or other 
objects from a corpse was punished by death, and 
but rarely occurred. Levity at a hurial was heavily 
fined, or in some cases was followed by the speedy 
death of the mocker at the hands of the relatives 
of the deceased. On the death of the child of a 
chief, he and his relatives went to the chief of a 
neighbouring ‘ to^^’n,’ who gave him three slaves, 
a canoe, and dentalia ; and, if these gifts were not 
forthcoming, a feud arose. On the death of a 
chief, his people invariably went to war with the 
chief of another town, probably for the_ purpose of 
securing sufficient plunder to perform his obsequies 
in a becoming manner. 

5. Priesthood. — The shamans of the Chinooks 
were a medico-religious fraternity, the members of 
which worked indi\’idually, as a general rule, and 
sometimes in concert. Their methods were much 
the same as those of the medicine-men of other 
Indian tribes in a similar state of belief (see art. 
Cherokees), but were differentiated from them by 
various thaumaturgical practices which they made 
use of in their medical duties. These were usually 
undertaken by three shamans acting in concert for 
the purpose of rescuing the ‘ astral body ’ of a sick 


patient from the Land of Spirits. The three sha- 
mans who undertook the search for the sick man’s 
spiritual body threw themselves into a state of 
clairvoyance, in which their souls were supposed 
to be temporarily detached from their bodies, and 
then followed the spiritual track of the sick man’s 
soul. The soul of the shaman who had a strong 
guardian spirit was placed first, another one last, 
and that of the priest who had the weakest 
I guardian spirit in the middle. When the trail of 
the sick man’s soul foreshadowed danger or the 
proximity of any supernatural evil, the soul of the 
I foremost shaman sang a mamcal chant to ward it 
; off, and, if a danger approa^ed from behind, the 
j shaman in the rear did likewise. The soul was 
j usually thought to he reached about the time of 
the rising of the morning star. They then laid 
hold upon the soul of the sick person and returned 
with it, after a sojourn of one or perhaps two 
nights in the regions of the supernatural. They 
next replaced the soul in the body of their patient, 
who forth'with recovered. Should the soul of a 
sick person take the trail to the left, the pursuing 
shamans would say, ‘ He will die ’ ; whereas, if it 
took a traD towards the right, they would say, 

‘ We shall cure him.’ 

It was supposed that when the spirits of the 
shamans reached the well in the Land of Ghosts 
where the shades of the departed drink, their first 
care was to ascertain whetner or not the sonl of 
him they sought had drunk of these waters; as 
they helu that, had it done so, all hope of cure was 
past. If they laid hold of a sonl that had drank 
of the water and had returned mth it, it shramk, 
upon their proximity to the country of the Indians, 
so that it would not fill the sick man’s body, and 
he died. The same superstition applied to the 
eating of ghostly food by the spirit. jDid the sick 
man’s soul partake of the fare of Hades, then was 
he doomed indeed. In this belief we have a 
parallel mth that of the Greeks, who related that 
Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, the ‘corn- 
mother,’ might not repair to earth for more thp a 
short period every year, because Pluto had given 
her to eat of the seed of a pomegranate. The tabu 
regarding tbe eating of the food of the dead_ is 
almost universal. We find it in the Finnish 
Kalevala, where Wiiin8m6men, visiting Tuonela, 
the place of the dead, refuses to taste of drink ; 
and it is to be observed in Japanese and Melanesian 
myth-cycles. Likeivise, if the spirit enters the 
house of the ghosts, it cannot return to earth. 
These beliefs apply not only to human beinM_, hut 
also to animals, and even to inanimate objects. 
For example, if the astral counterpart of a horse 
or a canoe be seen in ghost-land, unless they are 
rescued from thence by the shaman, they are 
doomed. 

The shamans often worked through the clair- 
voyant powers of others. They possessed little 
carved fetishes of cedar- wood in the shape of man- 
nikins, and these they placed in the hands of 
a young person who nad not as yet received 
a guardian spirit. By virtue of thwe fetishes they 
were supposed to he rendered clairvoyant, and tc 
be enabled to journey to the Land of Ghosts on 
behalf of the shaman, there to observe whatever 
the medicine-man ivished them to. The souls of 

chiefs travelled to the supernatural _ conn tiy m a 

manner different from those of ordinary people. 
They went directly to the seashore, and only the 
most adept shamans professed to be able to follow 
their movements. At high water the sick are m 
imminent peril of death, but at low water they 
will recover. If the soul of a sick man he camea 
out into the ocean, however, the owner (»nnot 
recover. This would appear to prove that the sea 
was regarded as the highway towards the country 
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of the sapematural. If the shamans wished to 
cheat the ghosts of a sonl, they created the astral 
form of a deer. The ghosts would then abandon 
the pursuit of the earthly soul for that of the 
animal, whilst the sliaman rescued the soul threat- 
ened by them. 

6 . Medico-religious beliefs. — ^When a person fell 
sick, the shaman affected to withdraw the disease, 
and imprison it between his closed hands. It was 
then placed in a kettle of boiling water, and after- 
wards taken out in the form of a human bone, 
carved in the semblance of a person. The number 
of people it had killed was mown by the number 
of scores on the arm of the image; for example, 
when it had accounted for eight persons, it had 
five scores or cuts on one arm and three on the 
other. 

Should a shaman announce that any one is being 
harmed by the magical arts of another, the wizard 
is assuredly doomed. But the shamans are gener- 
ally employed to send disease or misfortune upon 
the enemies of those who pay them. They begin 
operations by practising their arts upon animals 
and even upon trees, and, if successful in slaying 
or blighting thesOj come to regard themselves as 
possessing the attributes of shamans. 

7 . But little is known of the rites of the Chinooks 
in connexion with puberty, marriage, and seasonal 
festivities. Marriage was usually accomplished by 
purchase, and was accompanied by the singing of 
magical chants, and the payment of much dentalia 
to the bride’s relatives, three-fourths of which, 
strangely enough, was refunded. There is no 
reason to think that the seasonal festivities of the 
Chinooks differed in any manner from those of 
other peoples of the North Pacific Coast. Festivi- 
ties were probably regulated by the supply of food 
— such as stranded whales and other drift supplies. 
On the occasion of a whale being cast ashore, a feast 
was held, and songs were sung to the supernatural 
helper of the sea, Iketal. 

LrrKRATtmB.— F. Boas, Chinoch Texit, Washington, 189i 
(Smithsonian Institute Publications) ; H. Hale, Ethnography 0 / 
the if.S. Exploring Expedition, Philadelphia, 1M8: Paul Kane, 
Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of S. America, 
liondon, 1859 ; Lewis and Clarke, Travels, London, 1810 ; 
Daniel Wilson, Erehistorie ilan^, lA>ndon, 1876. 

Lewis Spence. 

CHIRIQUI. — Chiriqui is the name of a lagoon, 
river, volcano, and province, the last being the 
westernmost province of the new Republic of 
Panama; the term, therefore, has no connexion 
whatever wdth ‘ Cherokee,’ with which it is some- 
times confused. The w’ord is evidently of Indian 
origin, but we have been unable to trace its 
meaning. It appears in the works of Oviedo as 
C/ieriqui, and has since suffered little change in 
spelling. 

The discoverers of the Isthmus all testified to 
its relatively large Indian population. A century 
later (1606), the missionary, Melchor Hernandez, 
found os many as six distinct languages spoken on 
and near the shores of the Chiriqui lagoon, by ten 
different tribes. Since the advent of the European 
the reduction has gone steadily on. The tribes 
occupying the province of Chiriqui in recent years 
are the Guaymies and Dorasques. Pinart believes 
that the Guaymies are the descendants of the race 
that constructed the ancient Auacafs (‘ cemeteries’) 
from which our Chiriquian antiquities come. 

Among the Guaymies are found manifest traces 
of totemism, each tribe, family, and individual 
having its tutelary animal. Like American Indians 
in general, they believe in spirits and animism, 
employing magicians {sttkia), and making offerings 
to appease evu spirits. The dead are carried far 
into the forest and placed on a scaffold. After a 
year lias elapsed, an official goes to the place, 
cleans the bones, binds them in a package, and 


transports them to the family sepulchre. Formerly 
thOT buried with the dead all his possessions. 

The Changuina-Dorasque stock formerly occupied 
the greater part of the province of Chiriqui. By 
the middle of the 18th cent, their limits were 
confined to the plains of Chiriqui. In 1887 their 
number was reduced to thirteen or fourteen persons 
of pure blood, living chiefly near Bugaba, Caldera, 
and Dolega. As to the Dorasque tribes proper, 
the last member died between the years 1882 and 
1887. 

Beyond the observations of Pinart little has been 
done towards collecting data on the religion of the 
tribes now occupying Chiriqui. Turning to pre- 
historic Chiriqui as reconstituted from the wealth 
of archteological material furnished by thenumerous 
huacals of that region, one finds traces of an 
elaborate and highly interesting cult. This is best 
typified in the figures with mixed attributes that 
occur not only in plastic form as metal and clay 
figurines, but also as paintings on vases. Re- 
presentations of this class usually combine the 
iiuman body with the head of some lower animal — 
the alligator, jaguar, or parrot, for example. The 
non-human attributes are often emphasized by the 
addition of conventionalized animal forms or parts 
thereof. 

Perhaps the most important divinity of the series 
is the alligator- or crocodile-god. The finest known 
painting of it represents the interior of a large 
shallow cup or chalice belonging to the so-called 
polychrome ware. The human ^dy and extrem- 
ities are easily recognizable. The head, however, 
is that of the alligator, characterized by the naso- 
frontal prominence, long jaws, the upper one being 
recurved, a formidable array of teeth, and a head- 
dress or nuchal crest decorated mth alligator 
spines. The spine symbol is also repeated on the 
two tails. Within the field, behind the eye and 
leading down to the shoulders, are three motifa 
derived from the profile view of the alligator— the 
curve of the body accompanied by the symbol for 
the body-markings placed in the dorsal concavity. 
In the upper and lower motifa there is a dorsal 
angle instead of a dorsal curve. The same design 
is employed to fill in angular spaces on opposite 
sides of the field. Not an inch 01 space is left un- 
decorated ; spines and teeth are to he seen every- 
where. 

It is highly interesting to trace alligator symbol- 
ism not only from one ceramic group to auother, 
but also from ceramics to the metal and stone 
figurines. A favourite motif in one group of 

S ottery, for example, is that derived from the 
orsal view of the alligator. 

The profile view of a common body with an 
alligator head at each end occurs in another 
ceramic group, and is often seen also in metal 
figurines. In one of these this motif is disguised 
as a flattened bar both at the head and the feet of 
an alligator-god, and its origin would not bo even 
suspected but for the four conventionalized alligator 
heads. The identity of the god himself is mtide 
certain by the bulging eyes, open mouth with 
teeth, and especially by the wire coU representing 
the upturned snout. 

The use of the conveutionalized allirator or 
alligator head as a decorative and symbolic motif 
on metal figurines does not seem to have been 
detected by prerious -writers. An alligator-god 
was reproduced by Bollaert, Avlio not only did not 
recognize the head ns being that of an alligator, 
but also did not see the three additional diagram- 
matic alligators that were woven into the setting 
of the central figure. A subsequent writer copied 
this illustration, calling it simply a ‘grotesque 
human figure in gold from Bollaert.’ It stands on 
the inverted body of an alligator, wbich in turn it 
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surmounted by the customary horizontal base, the 
points of contact being the spines on the back of 
the alligator, •whose head is recognized by an ctc, 
recurved snout, and open mouth with teeth. The 
attitude of this alligator at the feet of the god is 
the same as in the foregoing example. What 
BoUaert called ‘a fan-like crown at tlie back’ 
consists of two highly conventionalized inverted 
alligators, their coiled tails being attached to the 
sides of the god’s head and their beads resting on 
his shoulders. A gold figurine in the British 
Museum (Cat. no. 4536), representing the alligator- 
god, is entered as a ‘monstrous standing figure 
with homed head, one horn partly broken off, the 
other hom terminating in a serpent-like head.’ 
These boms are in reality conventionalized 
alligators. Similar deities are also found in Costa 
Bica. In the Keith collection are two splendid 
alligator-gods from the Huacal de los Keyes, Kio 
General, near Terraba, In one of these a udre coQ 
at the end of the nose represents the hooked snout. 
Instead of the oft-recurring head-dress composed 
of a flattened bar %vith attached conventionalized 
alligator heads, there is a framework enclosing 
five sigmoid scrolls, each representing a multiple 
alligator motif. The body and legs are human. 
At the shoulders and hips, however, are four 
additional extremities, as if to rfve greater weight 
to the reptilian attributes. Each of these four 
extremities ends in an alligator head instead of a 
foot. 

There is a Chiriquian god ■with avian attributes. 
The specific type of these as well as the esteem in 
which the parrot -jvas held, both among the Chibchas 
and the Chiriquians, leads the present ■writer to 
propose the name of ‘parrot-goo’ for this deity. 
The body is human ; the head that of a parrot. 
There is the customary flattened bar at the top 
and bottom, to which are attached parrot heads 
instead of alligator heads. The hands also of the 
deity are replaced by parrot heads.* 

Two fine examples of the parrot-god were recently 
accjuired by Mr Minor C. Keith, and, like the two 
alligator-gods in the latter’s collection, form part 
of the golden treasure of the Huacal de los Reyes, 
discovered about the year 1906. These two parrot- 
gods are similar in detail. The body and legs are 
human. The head aud the forked wings that 
replace the human arms are the only avian char- 
acters. The figures are strengthened by flattened 
bars at the head and feet, to which and to the bars 
are joined conventionalized alligator heads. Each 
image is supplied with knee- and loin-bands. 

In Chiriquian deities with human attributes it 
is generally the latter that predominate. That 
is to say, the body and extremities are usually 
human, and the head animal ; in other ivords, a 
man with on animal mask, and ■with ornaments 
representing parts of the animal in question or of 
some other. The reverse is true in some figures. 
Here the head, breast, and arms are human, and 
the body and lower extremities avian. The tail 
being much reduced in size, the bird attributes are 
not evident at first glance. In order further to 
emphasize these, a bird foot of the parrot typo is 
the central feature of the elaborate head-dress, 
and the human hands are replaced by bird feet. 
Two stylistic bird heads ere placed at the sides 
of the body, and serve as supports for the elboivs. 

Among the Chiriquian antiquities exhibited by 
Captain Dow before the American Ethnological 
Society in the early sixties, was a gold image 
with attributes suggesting the foregoing. It was 
‘ in the form of a man, holding a bird in each hand, 
and sustaining one on his forehead.’ It should be 
noted that there the entire bird takes the place of 
the bird foot. 

1 Th!a Bpccimen belongs to Mr G. O. Heye of New York. 


The Imperial Museum of Natural History, 
Vienna, possesses a small parrot deity of gold--a 
bird’s head and wings, and a human body and 
lower extremities. Decorative alligator heads are 
attached to the calves, one on eacli side. A small 
animal is held in the beak of this deity. 

Dr. Alice Mertens has recently given to the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, a valuable 
senes of Costa Rican gold ornaments, also from 
the valley of Rio General. Judging from the 
published photographic reproductions, one of these 
IS a double parrot-god, with two complete human 
bodies,_each with two_ arms and a single wing, the 
latter joined to the distal shoulder in either case. 
One head is missing; the other is that of the 
parrot. 

Representations of the parrot-god are confined 
neither to the gold figurines nor to Chiriqui. At 
Mercedes, near the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, 
Keith found a number of stone slabs of various 
sizes resembling somewhat the gravestones in the 
colonial cemeteries of New England, Instead of 
being used ns headstones, however, they are said to 
be found at the bottom of the graves. Skilfully 
carved out of volcanic rook, they are generally 
decorated with fibres in relief, or in the round. 
Two of the smaller and simpler slabs are each 
adorned with a parrot-god. It stands at the centre 
of one end, with wings extended outwards and 
dowwards until they touch the corners of the 
slabs. The entire fimre is thus in the round. 

Many of the celt-shaped amulets from Las 
Guacas, Nicoya (Costa Rica), described by Hart- 
man as ‘ omithomorphic,’ are also anthropo- 
morphic, i.e., have mixed attributes. These are in 
all probability representations of the same parrot- 

f oa of which such fine examples in gold have just 
een noted. The ditferenoes in execution are prac- 
tically confined to such as are due to the nature of 
the medium. Even the head-dress is the same, 
although not so elaborate. Instead of the relatively 
large gold bar representing a common animal body 
(usually that of the alligator) with conventionalized 
heads at each end, there is a reduction of the 
whole, differing in degree, from two opposing head* 
brought close together to two simple projections 
resembling ear tufts. 

Some of the gems among Chiriquian gold 
figurines represent a creature part human and part 
jaguar, presurnably a jaguar-god. One such is in 
the Heye collection. The Keith collection of gold 
ornaments includes a number of jaguar-gods. In 
one from the Huacal de los Reyes, valley of Rio 
General, Costa Rica, the bars at the head and_ feet 
ore each marked by a row of triangular perforations, 
while the four alligator heads are so highly 
conventionalized as to become simply curved 
extensions of the flattened bars. There is no 
differentiation of jaws, teeth, and eyes. In fact, 
each bar ■\\’ith its two curved hranches is a multiple 
alligator motif—a common body ■\yith a head at 
each end, the triangular perforations represent- 
ing alligator spines. In another figure of a jaguar- 
god from the valley of Rio General, it is quite 
evident that the beau bar and its curved extensions 
represent a multiple alligator motif, each head 
bemg differentiated. Tlie spines on the common 
body are placed ventrally, as in the preceding 
figure. The bar and alligator heads at the feet are 
entirely wanting in this example. A third jaguar- 
god in the Keith collection is from Mercedes, near 
the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, The treatment 
is similar to tliat in the preceding fiOTre, except 
that a rattle is held in eacli hand ; ana, instead of 
the horizontal bar representing a body common to 
the two stylistic alligator heads, the two bodies 
are set like horns in the head of the jaguar-god. 

In both figurines, however, the alligator moUf i» 
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alike, in that the spines and scales are located 
ventrally instead of dorsally. In the first of the 
figures referred to, the same result was arrived at 
by means of a row of triangular perforations. The 
three figures taken together furnish the key to the 
meaning of the bars that constitute the head- and 
foot-piece to so many Chiriq^uian gold images, this 
type of setting for such figurines being, in met, one 
of the characteristic features of Chiriquian art. 
These bars are derived from, or at least merge into, 
animal forms — two heads and a common body. A 
majority of them represent the alligator, a rare 
exception being seen in the figure where parrot 
heads are employed. The bar in that case is 
presumably an avian body, common to the two 
heads which it connects. 

Like the parrot-god, the iaOTar-god also occurs 
on the monumentiu stone mabs as well as in the 
form of independent stone statues, examples of 
both having been found recently at Mercedes 
by Keith. One of these slabs is about 2 m. 
high by 59 cm. ivide and 10 cm. thick. The front 
is plain. Resting on the top is a moup of three 
jaguar-gods carved in the round. The bodies and 
extremities are human. While the head in each 
case is that of the jaguar, it is adorned with long 
human hair reaching down to the lumbar region. 
In addition, the larger, central figure wears a 
crown. The grouping is admirable. The chief 
god rests on both knees, with arms extended, an 
hands on the shoulders of the figures at the sides. 
These two smaller gods are of equal size, the one 
on the ri"ht reposing on the right knee, and that 
on the left reposing on the left knee. The group 
as a whole is thus bilaterally symmetrical. The 
two lateral margins at the hack of the slab are 
decorated with eighteen small figures of the jaguar, 
nine on each side, with heads all directed towards 
the group of jaguar-gods. Beginning at the 
comers nearest the latter, these sculptured jaguar 
figurines are distributed at equal distances, the 
last ones being removed at least 30 cm. from the 
foot of the slab. 

Equally remarkable is the great stone statue 
r^resenting the jaguar-god, found also at 
hlercedes. It is of stocky proportions, with a 
height equal to that of a snort man. It wears a 
cap or cro-wn, cylindrical ear-plugs, and a sash 
carried over the left shoulder and reaching down 
to the left hip. The right arm is missing. In the 
left hand is neld a human head, the long coiled 
hair of which is brought up over the right Moulder 
of the god, as if to balance the sash on the left. 
This statue has certain points in common with one 
also from Mercedes, illustrated by Hartman, 
except that the head and body of the latter are 
both human. The discovery of these fine examples 
in stone of the jaguar-god not only serves as a 
confirmation of the present 'writer’s belief in the 
existence of that deity from the gold and earthen- 
ware specimens already described, but also extends 
the boundaries of the cult half-way across Costa 
Rica. 

In a ceramic example of the jaguar-god, instead 
of the all-pervading alligator motifs represented in 
plastic form at the head and feet, alligator symbol- 
ism takes a form more appropriate to the medium, 
and is confined to painted designs on the body of 
the deity. 

It is a belief common to various peoples that God 
created man in His oivn image. In making to 
himself therefore graven images of his god or gods, 
man would quite naturally give them human 
attributes. This rule holds good not only in Egypt, 
Judfea, Assyria, and India, but also in Alexico and 
Central America. In fact, the parallelism between 
these Chiriquian deities and certain gods of the 
Hindu pantheon is most striking. We need mention 
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only Gane^a, the god of prudence and policy, 
represented with human body and elephant beau ; 
or some of the many incarnations of Vi§nu, as ; (1) 
Matsya, part fish and part man ; (2) Kurma, half 
tortoise and half man ; (3) Varaha, the head of a 
boar and a body of a man. There is also the 
Assyrian god of fecundity, with head and wings of 
an eagle, recalling the Chiriquian parrot-god. 

LmuATCKE. — Edward Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, pig. 1, 
4, 8, 63, 64 (1810) ; 'Wm. Bollaert, Antiquarian and other Be- 
searches tn Sew Granada (1860); Bull. Amer. Eth. Soc. I. 12 
(1860-61); W. H. Holmes, ‘Ancient Art ot the Province ol 
Chiriqui,’ 6 RBEW (1888); A. L. Pinart, ‘Bocas del Toro, 
Valle Miranda,’ BuU. Soe. de Geogr. de Paris, 7th ser. vL 433 
(1885); C. W. Lliders, Jahrb. aer Hamburg, unssenschaftl. 
Anstallen, vi. Taf. ill. Abb. 10, 11 (1888); C. V. Hartman, 

* Archseol. Eesearches on the Pacific Coast ot Costa Elea,' item. 
Carnegie Hus., Pittsburg, 111. no. 1, pis. 33, 35, 44 (1007); 
George Grant- MacCnrdy, ‘The Alligator Motive in the 
Ancient Art of Chiriqui,’ Anthr. Pubis. Univ. of Pa. Iv. (1011), 
also ‘A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities,’ Conn. Acad, of Arts 
and Sciences, mem. iil. (1011). G. G. MACCUEDY. 

CHIVALRY (from Fr. cheval, ‘a horse’). — 
Chivalry, not only the military system of feudal- 
ism, but also a code of arms embracing the 
refinements of courtesy, was the label put on an 
institution which took organic shape in the 12th, 
reached its maturity in the 14th, and lingered in 
decadent life until the end of the 16th century. It 
incorporated a great body of usages which had 
vaguely begun under Roman rule, especially in 
Gaul, the province most notable for its cultivation 
of the horse. The old opinion that tournaments 
were an invention of the 11th century is negatived 
by a chain of instances of martial displays going 
back to the evolutions of Gaulish horse in the 
Roman army, as finely described (a.d. 136) by 
Arrian (Tac. 43 f.). Classical proof abounds of the 
superiority in military rank and consideration of 
the horse-soldier over the foot-soldier, due in ancient 
times, without a doubt, to the greater expense of 
maintenance, which accounts for the precedence of 
cavalry over infantry in modem armies. But the 
contrast between the Roman eqiies and milts will 
not account for the mingled attributes of the 
mediceval knight os a social and fighting unit, 
though it supplies the nucleus of an explanation. 
As usual in the history of European evolution, the 
debt to Rome has been underestimated. It seems 
clear that the classical authors had no small part 
in framing and rounding off the concept of knight- 
hood ultimately pictured by Chaucer ; for Vegetius 
was much q^uoted in the Jliddle Ages, and it is 
significant that Jean de Meung, who finished the 
Roman de la Rost, should in 1284 have made the 
first translation of Vegetius, giving to the de Re 
Militari a new currency and dominion over knightly 
education in the guise of Les Estahlissemens ae 
Chevaltrie. Not a few applications of the work to 
feudal society were due to subtle misunderstandings 
of terms, such especially as those whereby the miles 
of antiquity became the chevalier of tue Middle 
Ages, the <iro passed for the equivalent of esquire 
and bachelor, and the ancient oleum incendiarium 
was re-adapted to the 13th cent, by iti rendering 
as ‘ Greek fire. ’ Menng’s prose was swif t^ folio wed 
by the versified Abrcjanee de VOrdre de Chevaltrie, 
whidi yet further extended a vernacular moderni- 
zation not a little tending to make the Roman 
army a direct educational model for French knights. 

Chivalry as a system was, above all things, 
feudal and tenurial. By the time of Charlemagne, 
the owner of 12 manses, or farms, served his feudal 
lord with a horse and cuirass ; and the class 
distinction was confirmed by the tenure which was 
the basis of feudal society. Knight service was 
soon the organic centre cf Europe, and remained so 
for nearly a thousand years. 

To this landed aristocracy, always select and ex- 
clusive, there came, largely through the Crusades, 
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an integrating motive and emotion. The resone 
of Jerusalem from its Seljuk conquerors vras 
politically the defence of the Empire against the 
Turk. It was at the same time a championship of 
Christianity against Muhammad, and a struggle 
to win back the grave of Christ. Under this 
enthusiasm of arms for religion, the earliest of the 
formal Orders of Knighthood were constituted. 
Their origins furnish a chronology of chivalry, as 
their varieties of t^e reflect the change of spirit. 
Hospitallers, founded about 1110, and Templars, 
about 1118— Ardens of soldier-monks — were vowed 
to chastity, and designed as a sort of exalted 
olice-service on the road to Palestine, to aid and 
efend pilgrims, churches, churchmen, widows, and 
orphans against the cruelty of pagans and heretics. 
Their centre was in the East, and their efiective 
period the two centuries of warfare between 
vVestem Europe and the Muslim East. In the 
first Crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon, conqueror of 
Jerusalem, had in 1099 (probably in deference to 
direct clerical suggestion) refused to assume a 
crown of gold in the Holy City where, as he 
recalled, his Lord had been crowned with thorns. 
Some such zeal of faith dominated the beginning 
of the movement, in spite of much base alloy of 
motive, and was manifest for at least a century 
and a half. Conspicuous examples of similar 
martialmiety were found in religious Orders such 
as the Teutonic Order, founded in 1197. Steadily 
the spirit grew more secular, and the knights 
devoted to the aid of the Holy Sepulchre gradually 
but surely failed to achieve their missions. The 
crusade of 1190-1192 showed that the mailed gentle- 
men of Europe had met their match in the East, 
and that neither in generosity nor in military 
prowess and skill was Richard Coeur de Lion the 
superior of Saladin. The crusade of 1202-1204 was 
deflected from the relief of Palestine to a bare- 
faced and greedy conquest of Constantinople, and 
the foundation of a second futile Latin kingdom in 
the East. St. Louis, no doubt, in his purity of 
saintly zeal beautifully maintained the monastic 
ideal and the nebulous piety of the true Crusader ; 
but geography and the economies as well as the 
fortunes of war were against him. With him died 
the hope of Europe to recover Palestine. That 
land, stained with the fruitless blood of Europe for 
two centuries, was definitely lost by 1291, and it 
sent back the Hospitallers and Templars not a 
little corrupted by the East. Proposals for reunion 
of all the Orders came to nothiim, though ecclesi- 
astical propagandists, like Pierre Dubois, clamoured 
for reform, and pointed to their misapplied wealth 
as fit for better ways of use for the recovery of the 
sacred city. All such schemes, and all future 
enterprises, thenceforward frankly secular designs 
of conquest, proved abortive; the Crusades were 
ended, and their admirers have entirely failed to 
convince their critics that they were of any real 
advantage whatever, either to Europe or to 
Palestine. The outcries of Pierre Dubois had 
other sequel than a fresh crusade ; and the high- 
handed suppression of the Templars in 1307-1314 
may be said to terminate the semi-monastic phase 
of chivalry. 

A new element had been introduced into knight- 
hood hy the place accorded to humanity in league 
■with valour — ^the interpenetration of Christianity 
into the practice of arms, so as to reduce the 
barbarity of war. Ruthless pillage and wanton 
bloodshed were -widely prevalent, in s_pity of the 
unavailing ‘Truce of God.’ St. Louis implored 
his nobility, in their strife, to let the burden_ of it 
fall less appallingly on the poor. The obligation of 
the knight not to make war unjustly was a step 
forward in theory. Ransom was at least in part a 
dictate of mercy, although the fellowship of an 


! aristocratic caste doubtless favoured a practice 
which had substantial inducements of gain. 
Literature from the 12th cent, at once reflected 
and was reflected by the chivalric spirit. A vast 
body of chansons de gesfe, with cycles of kings, of 
rebellious barons, of courteous knights, of martyr 
soldiers and saintly nobles — above all, of adven- 
turous tournament and chivalrous love — ^supplied 
minstrel and troubadour -with endless themes of 
romance, in which the legend of Alexander and 
I the tale of Troy lent their conceptions of nobility 
' to embroider the imagined memories of the court 
of Charlemagne. Prance, the centre of this litera- 
, tore of war and combat, was the source also of its 
j accompanying literature of courtesy, which origin- 
ated in Provence late in the 12th century. Some 
licence towards the fair sex, inseparable from the 
life of the period, ought hardly to be reckoned a 
consequence of the institutional organization, 
although youthful folly, no doubt, often attends 
athletic -virility. The morals of an age cannot 
fairly be ascribed to any single institution, and the 
evidence favours the view that the sexual and 
other standards of the Middle Ages distinctly rose 
under chivalry. Heraldry, a direct product and 
characteristic token of chivalry, grew rapidly in 
the 12th cent, into a system which became -vmtu- 
ally a perfected science long before the 13th cent, 
was closed. 

While many authors reckon the 14th cent, as 
the epoch of decadence of chivalry, there is at 
least equal reason to regard that period as its 
golden age. Certainly that century saw its func- 
tions in their highest splendour. Orders of the 
foremost rank were founded, and included, in 
^ain, that of the Bend ; in England, that of the 
Garter; and in France, that of the Star— all 
centred in the Court, and all alike manifesting tte 
more secular spirit of the newer chivalry, in which 
the religious element had perceptibly fallen to a 
secondary place, and valour had taken on showy 
graces, dismayed in gallan^, pageant, and courtli- 
ness. Heraldry, now in its heyday of elaborate 
symbolism, was an exclusive badge of military 
aristocracy. Adventure and romance were fostered 
by minstrelsy and literature. That the valour 
remained incorrupt was sho-wn on such fields as 
Crdcy, Poitiers, and Otterbum — such episodes as 
the Uomhat des Trente — and in the defeats as well 
as the -victories of du Guesclin ; it even shone in 
the midst of such disasters as the new c^ade 
against the Turk in Europe, which ended in the 
battle of Nicopolis, fought in 1396, on the same 
day as the Clan combat of Perth. The -rirtues of 
chivalry were those of the warlike calling. Its 
great law of the duel was a combination of super- 
stition, force, and pageant. Its failure to check 
the tendency to cruelty (manifest enough in the 
pitiful record of many a duel) was shoivn in the 
persons of some of the noblest exemplars of the 
cult., e.g. in Richard I. and Edward I., Edward Itt, 
the Black Prince, and Henry v. In war and ite 
mimicry it is hopeless to expect the graces of 
peace. Courts or chivalry, -with duels as their 
central law, although kings and queens presidem 
were cruel at heart. Yet the fine ideal, ‘ the bird 
in the bosom,’ was continually evident in such lives 
as those of Bruce and du Guesclin ; and even late 
in the decadence, Francis i. might -well be pro-nd 
to take knighthood from the sword of Bayard. 
No nobler rendering of the high thought in the 
soul of chivalry is to be found than in Gaioain 
and the Green Knight (c. 1360), which, telling in 
fable of the moral grace as well as of the courtly 
dignity of the Bound Table of Edward m., makes 
its brave hero — to whom falsehood was as im^s- 
Bible as fear— not only scrupulously pure, but 
triumphantly courteous, even in the resistance of a 
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temptress. That this was not all feigning, we can 
gather from Chancer’s Knight. In many hattle- 
belds he had gained sovereign renown, but it is on 
his quiet virtues that the poet lays the stress : 

• And though that he were worthy, he was wys. 

And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 

Ho nevero yet no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, un.to no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit gentil knyght' 

(Prol. 6S-72). 

"While the 15th cent. stUl brought laurels and 
new Orders of great celebrity, like the Toison d|Or 
of Burgundy, founded in 1430, they were fading 
glories. Embittered feeling, induced by long wars 
in civil strife in Britain and France, Italy and 
Spain, blunted the chivalric sense. Chivalry 
failed the more quickly because aristocratic pride 
had groivn self-conscious of its loss of power. The 
day of the armoured horse was over : war was 
becoming a science of mechanism, drill, and num- 
bers ; gunpowder was democratic ; mercenary 
footmen with firearms supplanted the mounted 
levy of old feudalism. Chivalry, which had grown 
up in tenure, had learned its power and practised 
its art in Eurcmean conquest, had experienced a 
renaissance in Crusading piety, and had drawn to 
its close in a spell of courtly splendour of pageant^ 
and tilt, was to survive all tliose phases in its 
persistence as a badge of family and degree. Its 
system of heraldry has become a universal emblem 
of birth. Its primitive cult of physical vigour and 
bravery faded into a convention ; its label of rank 
it long held on the Continent, and still holds in 
Britain ; but its abiding merit was its power to 
transmit into the vague standard of ' the honour 
of a gentleman ’ a tradition of personal ethic which, 
with many follies, yet has long made noblesse 
oblige a living maxim of the common day. Besides, 
it is a memory wliich stUl stirs the heart like the 
sound of a trumpet, 

LnsRAitmE.— J. de JolnvUle, Hist, dt Louis lx., ed. do 
Cange, Paris, 1068 J Sainte-Palaye, iUmoiret sur Vancimne 
ehevaleris, Paris^ 1781 ; Sir Walter Scott, Eisaj/ on Cbivalrj; ; 
P. Lacroix, Vie militaire <f religieuse au moyen Age, Paris, 
18^8; E. Lavisse, BUtoire de France, Paris, 1901, in. L 871; 
Chronicles ot ViUehardouin, Q. and M. VUlani, Jehan le Bel, 
Froissart, etc.; Barbonr's Bruee: Cnveller, Bertrand du Gues- 
din, Paris, 1839 ; Chandos the Herald, Le Prince Soir, Lon- 
don, 18SS; Jean de Meang, L'Art de ehevalerie, Parle, 1897 ; 
F. W. Cornish, CAfeafry (Social England Series), London, 1901 ; 
general histories ol the Crusades, and especially W. B. Steven- 
son, Crusaders in (As East, Cambridge, 1907 ; •Directorinm ad 
Passagium Transmarinum ' CSSO), ^ Beasley, in American 
Eistorical Bedew, 1907 ; J, Selden, ' Duello,’ in Opera omnia, 
London, 1726; G. Nellson, 3ViaI by Combat, Glasgow, 1890; 
A. Croabbon, La Science au point d’honneur, Paris, 1894 (the 
modem European dnelKX)de). GkORQE NEILSON. 

CHOCTAWS. — ^The Choctaws are an important 
division of the Muskhogean family, formerly 
occupying Middle and South Mississippi from the 
Tombigbee River to the borders of Dallas county, 
Georgia. They are ethnically allied to the 
Chickasaws and Humas, whose dialects are almost 
identical with theirs. The majority of the Choc- 
taws began to migrate to Indian Territory in 1832, 
having ceded most of their lands to the United 
States. They engaged in agriculture more than 
any other tribe in the south of N. America, and, 
although a courageous people, waged war only in 
self-defence. They practised artificial ‘ flattening’ 
— a circumstance from which their name is derived 
(Spanish c^n<o=‘flat’ or ‘flattened’). In 1904 
their numbers were estimated at 17,805, exclusive 
of negro and other elements. These are all under 
the care of the U.S. Government Agency in Indian 
Territory, but there are still a few in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. In later times they were sub- 
divided into three bodies — Oklafalaya, ‘ long 
people’; Ahepatolda, ‘potato-eating people’ ; and 
OklahanneJi, ‘ six to-wns,’ from their topographical 
situation. 

7. Type of reUg;ion. — ^The Choctaw religion is 


almost exceptional among the N. American Indian 
religions in that it appears to consist of an 
admixture of Animism and sun-worship ; or, more 
correctly speaking, the two systems may be 
observed side by side among this and allied peoples 
of the Muskliogean stock. They allude to _ a 
Supreme Being whom they designate Fitba Paik, 
‘ Our Father Above ’ ; but whether this conception 
arose from contact with missionaries or is genuinely 
aboriginal, it is impossible to say uith any degree 
of certainty. The term may be collective, like the 
Hebrew Elohim or the Latin Svperi, and may 
include all the powers of the air. (Jogolludo (Hist, 
de Yueathan, Madrid, 1701, lib. iv. cap. vii.), 
speaking of the Mayas, says ; ‘ Kn does not signify 
any particular god, yet their prayers are some- 
times addressed to Kue ’ (the vocative of Ku). It 
is perhaps more likely that the term is evolved 
from the expression for sky, as are Deus, the 
Nottoway Qui-oki, the Iroquois Garonhia, and 
the ancient Powhatan Oki. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the cognate Creek 
expression signifies ‘ He who lives in the sky.’ As 
is generally the case among N. American Indian 
tribes, the Choctaws confound the sun with fire ; 
at least they refer to fire as Shahli miko, ‘the 
greater chief,’ and speak of it as Hashe ittiajpa, 

‘ He who accompanies the sun and the sun him.’ 
On going to war they call for assistance from both 
sun and fire. But, except as fire, they do not 
address the sun, nor does he stand in any relation 
to their religious thought other than as fire — that 
is, he is not personified, as, for example, among 
the Peminans, or worshipped as the supreme 
symbol of fire. In American religions, generally 
speaking, what appears on the surface to be sun- 
worship pure and simple usually resolves itself, 
upon closer examination, into the worship of light 
and fire. Indeed, the cognate Natchez word for 
‘ sun ’ is derived from that for ‘ fire,’ and the sun is 
referred to as ‘the great fire.’ The expression 
‘sun-worship’ must, then, be understood to imply 
an adoration of aU fire, symbolized by the sun. 

2. Probable origin of Choctaw sun-worship. — 
The Muskhogean tribes in general, according to 
tradition, were originally banded in one common 
confederacy, and unanimously located their earliest 
ancestry near an artificial eminence in the Valley 
of the Big Black River in the Natchez country, 
whence they believed they had emerged. Gregg 
states (Commerce of the Prairies, ii. 235) that they 
described this to him and another traveller, and 
calls it ‘ an elevation of earth, about half a mile 
square, and fifteen or twenty feet high. From its 
north-east comer a wall of equal height extends 
for nearly half a mile to the nigh land ’ (Heart, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. iiL 216). This eminence 
they designated Nunne Chaha, or Nunne Hamgth, 
the ‘ High Hill,’ or the ‘ Bending Hill,’ known to 
the Muskhogees as Rvne em mekko, or ‘ I^g of 
Mountains.’ This looks as if the Choctaws had 
alluded to some of those immense artificial mounds 
so common in the Mississippi Valley. It is a well- 
known fact that, when De Soto passed through 
the Gulf State country in 164(M1, the tribes 
inhabiting it — Creeks, Choctaws, etc. — ^were still 
using, and probably constructing, mounds; andfrom 
this it is inferred that they and no others were the 
famous ‘Mound-builders’ of American archaeology 
— a theory now adopted by the officials of the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology and the majority of 
modem Americanists. "Wilson, writing in 1875, 
considerably before the modem theory as to the 
origin of the ‘Mound-builders’ gained general 
credence, states that — 

•analogies to these structures have been traced In the works ol 
Indian tribes formerly in occupation ol Carolina and Georgia. 
They were accustomed to erect a circular terrace or pUtfon* 
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on which their councii-house stood. In front of this a quad- 
rangular area was enclosed with earthen embankments, wthin 
which public games were played and captives tortured. . . . 
Upon the circular platform it is also affirmed that the sacred 
Are was maintained by the Creek Indians as part of their most 
cherished rites as worshippers of the sun’ {Prehistorie Man^, 
London, 1876, i. 270). He proceeds to say that, although the 
evidence does not seem very clear, analogies point ’to the 
possibility of some of the Indian tribes having perpetuated on a 
greatly Inferior scale some maimed rites borrowed from their 
civilized precursors.’ 

Several proved analo^es between the worship of 
the ‘ Mound-builders ’ and the Indians exist : for 
example, the discovery of unmistakable evidence 
that one of the sacred altars of ‘ Mound City ’ was 
^ecially devoted to nicotian rites and offerings. 
The discarded stones, also, found in the mound 
country are the same as those used by the Musk- 
hogean people in the game of chunkey, which has 
probably a solar significance. 

3 . Cosmogony. — Like the other Muskhogean 
tribes, the Choctaws believed that before the 
Creation a great body of water alone was visible. 
Two pigeons flew to and fro over its waves, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the islands and 
mainland took their present shapes. In the centre 
of the hill Nunne GhaJia, already mentioned, was 
a cave, the house of the Master of Breath. There 
he took the clay around him, and from it fashioned 
the first men ; and, as at that period the waters 
covered the earth, he raised a great wall to dry 
them on. When the soft mud had hardened into 
flesh and bone, he directed the waters to their 

resent places, and gave the dry land to the men 
e had made. The fact that the Choctaws were 
divided into eight clans has been cited by Brinton 
(Myths of the New Worlds, 1896, p. 101) in con- 
firmation of the view that the myth of their 
origin must have been akin to those American 
legends which give to the majority of the Indian 
tribes a descent from four or eight brothers who 
emanated from a cave. Such a myth was in vogue 
among the Tupi-Guarani of Brazil, the Muyscas of 
Bogota, the Nahua of Mexico, and many other 
tribes. They appear to have possessed an ancient 
tradition that the present world ivill be consumed 
by a general conflagration (cf. Ages of the World 
[Prim, and Amer.]), after which it ■null be made a 
much more jpleasant place than it now is, and that 
then the spirits of the dead will return to the bones 
in the bone-mound, become covered with flesh, and 
once more occupy their ancient territory. 

4 . Idea of a future state. — The Choctaws believe 
that after death those ‘ who have behaved well ’ are 
taken under the care of Esaugetuh Emissee 
(‘ Master of Breath ’) and well looked after ; that 
those who have behaved ill are left ‘to shift for 
themselves ’ ; and that there is no further punish- 
ment. They also believe that when they die the 
spirit flies westward ‘ as the sun goes,’ and there 
joins its family and friends ‘ who went before it.’ 
They do not believe in a place of punishment, or 
in any infernal power. 

5 . Mythological conceptions. — ^Besides the sun 
as the god of hre par excellence, vre have seen that 
the Choctaws conceived Esaugetuh Emissee, or the 
‘ Master of Breath,’ as the creative agency, at least 
where man was concerned, so that he may have 
acted as a demiurge. This deity has many counter- 
parts in American mythologies, and appears to be 
the personification of the wind, the name being 
onomatopoetic. The deification of the wind as 
soul or breath is common to many mythologies.* 

In Dakota mija is literally ‘ breath,’ figuratively 
‘ life ’ ; in Yakama wkrisha =s ‘ there is wind,’ 

1 Of. Heb. rfloj = ‘breath,’ ‘eoul,’ ‘wind,’ and Marti’s 
Buggestlon that Arab, hawah, ‘ to blow or breathe,' ia connected 
with Heb. Jahweh {Qeich, der isr, ReU, 1897, § 17) ; also cf. 
‘ghost’ and ‘gnat,’ and ‘spiritual’ from tpiran, ‘to blow or 
breathe ’ (see, farther, art. Breath). 


whrishwit — 'Wfe' With the Mexican Azteca 
ehecatl signified both ‘ air or life ’ and ‘ the soul,’ 
and was supposed to have been bom of the breath 
of Tezcatlipoca, their chief deity, who is often 
alluded to as Yoalli ehecatl (‘ Wind of Night’). 

We seem to see a totemic significance in the fact 
that the alligator was worshipped, or at least 
venerated, by the coast and nver tribes of the 
Muskhogeans, and never by any chance destroyed 
by them. The myth of the homed serpent was 
also in vogue among them, and was practically 
identical with that told by the Cherokees to 
Lieut. Timberlake (see Cheeokees); and the 
charm which they presented to their young men 
when they set out on the war-path was composed 
of the bones of the panther and the horn of the 
fabulous homed snake. 

According to a legend, this snake dwelt In the waters. The 
old people went to che shore, and sang sacred songs to It. It 
rose a little out of the water. The magic chant was repeated, 
and it then showed Its horns. They cut oil the horns, and, 
when occasion necessitated, placed a fragment of them in 
their ‘ war-physio,’ to ward off the arrows of enemies. 

Fetishism, or medico-religious plant-worship, 
can be traced from the fact that the Muskhogeans 
possessed no fewer than seven sacred plants, the 
chief of which were the cassine yupon (Ecx 
vomitoria) and the blue flag (Iris versicolor). The 
former is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and 
grows only near the sea. The latter is an active 
emeto-catliartic, and from it was prepared the 
celebrated ‘ black drink ’ with which they opened 
their councils. 

6 . Priesthood. — The priests of the Choctaws, as 
is usual among Indian tribes, were medicine-men 
and diviners. The office of high priest, or ‘ Great 
Beloved Man,’ as he was called, was kept in one 
family, passing from father to eldest son. The 
junior priests are described as dressed in white 
robes, and carrying on their liead or arm a great 
owl-skin stuffed very ingeniously as a symbol of 
wisdom and divination. They were distinguished 
from the rest of the tribe by their taciturnity, 
grave and solemn countenance, and dignified car- 
riage, and went about the settlements singing to 
themselves in a low, almost inaudible voice. They 

E ossessed an esoteric language, which examination 
y competent scholars has proved to be merely a 
modification of the ordinary speech. It contains 
some words unknown in the idiom of daily life, 
which may be regarded as archaisms, or as borrowed 
from other peo^es, along with the ceremonies or 
myths to which they have reference. 

7 . Festivals. — The principal festival was that of 
the Busk (puskita = ‘ fasting ’), which wiped out 
the memoiy of all crimes except murder, and 
reconciled the criminal to his clan. It is some- 
times called the Green-com Dance, and is fully 
described in art. Cherokees. It was in reality a 
festival of the four wunds, when the new fire was 
lighted and the green com served up, and all the 
invocations and ritualistic practices connected with 
it were ruled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
It was also a time of solemn probation for the 
youth of the tribe, who had to undergo severe 
fasting, and in some cases even torture of a revolt- 
ing description, in order to prove themselves 
wortljy of manhood. These fasts and trials were 
all arranged in fourfold order. 

This application of the number four, of course, 
had reference to the cardinal points from which 
the rain-bringing wdnds blew, to which the feast 
was dedicated. The Muskhogean peoples believed 
that from the four comers of the earth came four 
men who brought them the sacred fire from the 
four cardinal points, and indicated to them the 
seven sacred plants. These were called the Bi- 
you-yul-gee. Having thus endowed the people, 
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these four men disappeared in a cloud, returning 
■whence they came. Another and more ancient 
legend describes how the Indians were originally 
di'rided into four clans, and in the ancestors of these 
the four friendly spirits are easily discovered. 

IjmsiUTtmE. — In addition to tbe authorities cited in the 
article, see esp. A. S. Gatschet, Uigration Legend oj the Creek 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1884; J. Gregrg, Commerce of the 
Prairies, New York, 1844 ; B. Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Countrv, Savannah, 1848. LEWIS SPENCE. 

CHOICE.— See Desire, Eree-will, Will. i 

CHORTEN. — Chorten is the Tibetan name for 
the solid funereal monuments erected over the 
relics of Buddha and his saints, or as a cenotaph, 
or to mark a sacred Buddhist spot. It liter^ly 
means ‘a receptacle for offerings or sacrificial 
worship’ (Tib. mCKod, ‘offerings’ or ‘worship,’ 
and rten, ‘ a holder ’). Thus the name is practicaUy 
synonymous with the Skr. dhatu-garhha, or ‘ relic- 
holder,’ a term which, corrupted into dagaha and 
latterly pagoda, became transferred apparently 
from the original relic-casket so as to denote the 
monuments in question. The exact literal Tibetan 
equivalent, however, of dhdtu-garbha is mDuh-rten. 
In Tibet, chorten is used to designate both forms 
of the Buddhist funereal monument, namely the 
ehaitya (or c'aUya) and the stupa or ‘ tope.’ For 
it is applied equally to the relic-holding towers 
■within the assembly-halls of monasteries and to the 
numerous votive cmityas so universally met ■with 
in temples and on domestic altars, as well as to the 
huge tumuli and massive masonry towers erected 
in the open air. 

The Tibetan form of these structures closely 
resembles the conventional form which they had 
assumed in Indian Buddhism about tbe eighth cent. 
A.D., when Buddhist monachism was first intro- 
duced into Tibet. It exhibits the same elongated 
pyramidal contour as its Indian prototype of that 
period, with the same five constituent members or 
sections, which are now held to symbolize ‘ the five 
elements ’ of the ancients, into which a human body 
is supposed to be resolved after death. These, from 
below upwards, are as follows : the square plinth 
at the base symbolizes the earth from which rises a 
dome, the garbha, the true relic-holder, and the only 
portion present in the original primitive chaityas, 
m the form of three-fourths of a globe, representing 
ioa<er; on this if superimposed a conedike spire 
{chudamani) representing fire ; this is surmounted 
by an inverted arc, ‘ the inverted vault of the sky,’ 
liKe a crescent moon to represent air; and, as a 
finial, there rises an acuminated circle, ‘ the taper- 
ing into space,’ said to represent ether. 

It differs from its mediteval Indian prototype 
mainly in halving its second member, the dome or 
cupola {garbha), in the form of an erect bowl rather 
than an inverted one. Like the Indian variety, its 
three lower members are stepped, the plinth and 
dome being each subdmded into five steps; and 
the cone, which is separated from the convexity of 
the dome by a square block or neck (said to re- 
present a relic-box), is dmded into thirteen disks 
or ‘umbrellas,’ symbolizing tbe thirteen heavens 
of the later Indian Buddhist mythology, from the 
topmost of which is sometimes suspended a fringed 
umbrella. 

This spire is surmounted by a vase or bell-shaped 
structure, usually of gilded copper, the top of 
which forms a tapering pinnacle, sometimes 
modelled after a small ehaitya, but often moulded 
in the form of one or two or all of the folio-wing 
objects: a lotus bud, a crescent moon, a globular 
sun, a triple canopy ; and above all these a terminal 
rises, a tongue-shaped spike, the ‘ether,’ also 
re^rded as representing the sacred light (jyoti) 
which emanated from Buddha. 


Large gilded shortens have been erected over the 
mortal remains of the historical Grand Lamas of 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, with the exception of those 
‘incarnations’ which have been officially declared 
to be ‘false,’ and they are favourite objects of 
pilgrimage. 

All the larger chortens are popular objects of 
worship by circumambulation ipradakdna), and 
several, either as relic-holders or cenotaphs, are to 
be found in the immediate -vicinity of every 
Buddhist temple in Tibet. One of the largest and 
most celebrated is at Gyantse in Western Tibet; 
but none is so vast as the great pagoeZo of Rangoon 
(Shwedagon). They are also found m gateways 
at Lhasa and elsewhere, and sometimes at the 
extremities of the elongated cairns or dykes faced 
■with slabs carved with the Om Ma^ti formula, the 
so-called Man{i)-dong. 

Miniature chortens or chaityas, in the shape of 
cones or medallions of moulded clay or dough, ■with 
or without the addition of relics of holy lamas, 
are favourite votive obiects for deposit in the 
niches of the dome of the larger chortens ; these are 
called sa-tscKa (‘earth’ -f ehaitya), and manifestly 
correspond to the dharma-iarira of the Indian 
stupas, as recorded by the pious Chinese pilgrim, 
Hinen Tsiang, in the 7th cent. A.D. Those clay 
medallions and cones, cast in moulds and inscribed 
with the ‘Buddhist creed’ and other sacred sen- 
tences, are consecrated by the priests and sold in 
large numbers by them to pUgrims, who deposit 
them in heaps on the larger stupas, and -use them 
also as amulets or charms. 

LiTEBAimB. — B. H. Hodeson, Essays on the Larynges and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet, ljODdOD,lB7i,p. 30; E. SchlaR- 
intweit, Buddhism in Tibet, London, 1863, pp. 192-190 ; L. A. 
■Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 261-264 (with 
illustrations), 329-330, 420, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 
1905, pp. 85, 208, 230-231, 831, 342. L. A. WADDELL. 

CHRISM.— Sea Unction. 

CHRIST.— See Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS. — This is the self- 
chosen name of a sect which repudiates the name 
‘Christian’ as being now associated with every- 
thing anti-Christian, and whose members claim 
to be ‘Christ’s brethren’ by the ‘obedience of 
faith’ (He 2», Bo 16«>). 

I. Origin. — Cbristadelphians do not regard them- 
selves as ‘a new sect in the ordinary sense of 
that phrase. They have not originated in any 
new inspiration or notion, nor in the strict sense 
do they owe their existence to a new leader.’^ 
They are simply ‘the sect everywhere spoken 
against in the first century, newly revived; and 
rest their identification therewith upon the likeness 
of their practice to the Apostolic original.’ ® Their 
re'vival, nevertheless, is traceable to one man in 
particular, John Thomas. 

John Thomas -was bom in London on tho 12th of April 1805, 
Of his mother nothing is known except that she 'was a mild 
and amiable lady, of a religious turn.’ But his fother — 
•o high-spirited, proud, and talented man’ — oppears first as 
clerk in the East India Civil Service, then successively os 
Independent minister, keeper of a boarding-school. Independent 
minister again, clerk in the London City Gas Ofllce, Baptist 
minister, etc. The eon’s restlessness is explicable in the light 
of the father’s. At the age of 16, John became a member of 
the Independent Church in Chorley (Lancashire), of which his 
father Jnst then was minister, and also began medical studies 
with a private surgeon. These he continued, a year or two 
later, 'under a general practitionor near Paddington.’ Next 
he became a student of St. Thomas’s Hospital ; obtained his 
diploma in due course ; spent a year ns companion to a London 
physician ; and practised on his own account for three years at 
Hackney. Then in 1832 (May) he emigrated to America— partly 
because his father had a desire to settle there, but mainly 
because he had ' no special prospects,’ and ‘ Intensely ’ disliked 
‘a priest-ridden state of sodety.’ September found him at 

1 From pamphlet. The sect eterytehere spoken against, p. 8. 

* From pamphlet, ITAo are the Christadelphians !, p. 1. 
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Oincinnati, where he made the acquaintance of Mr. Walter 
Scott, described as ‘ the original founder of Campbellism ' (see 
Disciples of Christ), who succeeded on one and the same 
day in converting him to his view of baptism, and immersing 
him in ‘ the Miami Canal ’ before a number of witnesses at 10 
o’clock ‘ in the light of the moon.’ This connexion with the 
Oampbellites ‘ brought him out ’ as a speaker and a writer — 
muon to the neglect of his medical work. He became editor of 
a monthly periodical called The Apostolic Advocate, and gave 
himself up to the study of Scripture, with a view to expounding 
the truth pure and simple. He gloried (says his biographer) in 
ignorance of other books, and in never having been * cursed 
with the poison of a theological education.’ Thus, not * per- 
verted by human tradition,’ his mind just took ‘whatever 
impression the word might make upon it, like a blank sheet the 
impression of the printer’s types.’ One result of this study 
was a change in his view of baptism. In Oct. 1S34 he published 
an article in which he maintained, as against his fellow-Camp- 
bellites, that, ‘ before immersion could be scripturally recognized 
as the “one baptism,” the subject thereof must be possessed 
of the one faith ’ ; that every immersed person not possessing 
and confessing the one faith is not founded upon the Rock ; and 
that the Oampbellites were ignorant of the one faith. ‘ In the 
course of the year following,’ to quote his own words, ho ' called 
in question their specularions and traditions concerning the 
soul, heaven, hell, eternal torment, the devil, their salvation 
without faith, and so forth.’ By 1844 he had reached his main 
position, that the ancient hope of Israel — viz. the coming of the 
Lord in power and great glory to set up a heavenly kingdom on 
earth, beginning at Jerusalem — was the essence of the ancient 
gospel, and must be believed in order to ‘ acceptable worship 
or salvation.’ Then, realizing that this had not been his faith 
at the time of his first baptism, he got a friend to immerse him 
afresh, simplypronounclngoverhim the words ‘ Upon confession 
of your faith in the things concerning the kingdom of Ood and 
the name of Jesus Christ, I baptize you into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.’ Thus originated the Ohrist- 
adelphian formula still in use. He also published (1847) a ‘ con- 
fession and abjuration of former errors ’ and a ‘declaration’ of 
present belief. Denounced by Campbell and others as ‘ a moon- 
stricken speculator,’ a ‘ materialist,' an ‘ infidel,’ he yet won a 
certain following as the result of preaching tours in England 
and Scotland, the United States, and Canada. In 1864 be 
coined the name ‘ Christadelphian ’ while on a visit to Ogle 
county, Illinois. His death occurred in New York, 6th March 
1871. Many companies of the brotherhood now exist, principally 
in England, the United States, and New Zealand. No statistics 
are available, but the largest ^clesia is in Birmingham. Here 
Robert Roberts, the able biographer of Thomas, has long been 
the acknowledged leader. 

2 . Creed. — In 1869, Thomas, in a letter to the 
Rock, set forth a full and explicit statement of 
the ‘Christadelphian Creed.’ It has often been 
reprinted, and so may be taken as authoritative. 
Another statement of faith issued by the Leicester 
Ecclesia in 1902 reveals no substantial differences, 
although in the emphasis of its clauses on the 
Person of Jesus there may be an implied reference 
to some recent controversy on that subject, which 
is said to have taken place. The following is a 
summary combined from these two sources ; 

(1) The only authority in matters of faith and 
practice is the mind of Christ in the -written word, 
i.e. the whole Bible, which is interpreted by the 
rule that nothing is to be received as proved which 
sets the NT Scriptures against the Old, or any 
text of them against another. Both Testamente 
are ‘ -without error in all parts of them except such 
as may be due to transcription or tranriation’ 
(Leicester Statement). 

(2) There is one God, the Father, dwelling in 
unapproachable light; the Son, who is Jesus of 
Nazareth, begotten of the Virgin Mary by the 
Holy Spirit, and afterwards anointed -with the 
same Spirit -without measure at His baptism ; the 
Spirit, which is ‘the radiant power or energy of the 
Deity, filling universal space, and is the medium 
for the accomplishment of His oiinipotent behests, 
whether in creation or inspiration ’ (t6.). 

(3) Man fell in Adam through disobedience, 
became thereby merely mortal, and can _come_ to 
immortality (which consists in endless bodily exist- 
ence) only through faith in Jesus Christ, whose 
mission it was to fulfil ‘the promises made to 
Adam, Abraham and Da-vid, and amplified in the 
writings of the Prophets’ {ib.). 

(4) These promises all had reference to the one 
‘ hope of Israel ’ expressed in ‘ the things of the 
kingdom of God,’ -viz. that God -will cause the 


kingdom of Israel to be restored in Palestine 
‘which has been bec[ueathed for an everlasting 
possession to Abraham and his Seed (CHirist) by 
covenant ’ (ib. § 19) ; that to this end the Jews 
mast be ingathered, the Holy Land be reclaimed 
from ‘the desolation of many generations,’ and 
Jerusalem be re-built so as to ‘ become the throne 
of the Lord and the metropolis of tlie whole 
earth ’ ; that, therefore, God -i\ull send Jesus Clhrist 
personally to the earth, at the close of the times 
of the Gentiles, with power to overthrow all other 
forms of government and establish one kingdom, 
wth Himself as King, in the earth; that the 
administration _ of the Kingdom so established 
will be vested in the approved and immortalized 
brethren of Christ to all generations ; that the ICing- 
dom thus constituted will last a thousand years, 
during which Sin and Death -will continue among 
the earth’s subject-inhabitants, though greatly 
restrained ; that during this period war will be 
abolished and the earth filled ‘ with the knowledge 
of the glory of Jehovah as the waters cover the 
sea ’ ; that at the close of the thousand years there 
will be a final extinction of the wicked and the 
immortalization of those who during the thousand 
years have been ‘approved’; that Jesus, having 
finished His priestly work, -will then deliver up the 

f ovemment to the Father, who -will manifest 
limself as the ‘ all in all ’ : that at the beginning 
of the millennium a judgment will take place by 
Christ, but only of the responsible dead and living 
(responsibility depending upon what He determines 
to be a due measure of light and privilege). 

‘ Those who are ignorant of the Divine Will snail 
not come from the grave, but “remain in the 
congregation of the dead.”’ 

(5) This is the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, fully revealed and made available by Jesus 
Christ — the faith ‘deemed sufBcient to save man 
in Paul’s day,’ and necessary for salvation still. 

(6) Those who understand, believe, and obey 
this Gospel of the Kingdom must ‘take upon 
themselves the name and service of Christ by being 
immersed in water and faithfully wallang in 
harmony -with His command.’ They are then 
saints and brothers of Christ, are in Christ, and 
are secure of immortality. 

Oyer-npainnt this positive creed of Christadelphlanlsm Its 
negative ‘epitome of the errors of Ohristendom’ is given as 
; follows;! 

(1) That there are three Gods in One and One In Three 
— universal and indivisible. 

(2) That the devil is a fallen archangel— God of Evil, enemy 
of God and man, tormentor of them. On the contrary, ‘the 
devil is sin in its various forms of manifestation among men, 
and the term ‘‘ Satan " means simply “ adversary,” end is applied 
in Scripture to both good and bod adversMes, but most 
frequently to human beings. Individually and collectively, who 
are at enmity with God.’ 

(3) That man is an immortal spirit, in peril of bell-fire, in 
which all unregenerate souls will be tortured for ever. 

(4) That salvation is the deliverance of immortal souls from 
hell-fire, and their translation, when they leave the body, to 
realms of bliss ' beyond the bounds of time and space.’ 

(6) That Jesus is the incarnation of one of three Gods, sent to 
the world to endure, in crucifixion, the combined wrath of the 
other two Gods that immortal souls might escape from the 
devil and be admitted to Paradise. 

(6) That the gospel (to be believed for salvation) Is the fact 
of Christ’s death, resurrection, and ascension. 

(7) That the soul is incapable of believing this gospel until 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

(8) That baptism is of no consequence except for babies, and 
that then a few drops of water in the face are suflicient. 

Connected with this general condemnation of Christendom is 
the belief (of Thomas at least) : 

(1) That the Roman Church is ‘the mother of harlots’ — her 
harlot daughters answering to ‘the State churches of anti- 
Christendom,’ while ail the dissenting names and denominations 
answer to the ‘names of blasphemy’ of which the European 
body politic is ‘full ’(Rev 13.173-6). . 

(2) That the corruption of civil and ecclesiastical affMrs has 
advanced beyond all human power of redress, and can be dealt 
with only by the supernatural Judgment of God. Hence the 
fact that Christadelphians, though st rictly law-abiding, do not 

1 At end of pamphlet by Thomas on TTtc Sabbath. 
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leel called upon to engage in efforts (or social or political 
amelioration, and retuse to bear arms. 

(3) That we are living in the last days of Antichrist, described 
Hn the Apocalypse^ as the ‘period of the sixth vial in which 
Clhrist appears again upon the theatre of mundane events.' In 
1869, Thomas found ' the two great ieading and notable signs' 
of the Second Advent in what he called ‘ Sie drying up of the 
Ottoman power, and the Imperial French Frog power in its 
olitical operations in Eome, Vienna, and Constantinople 
uring ’ the previous twenty-one years (Rev 1613-18). He him- 
self confidently expected the end to come in 1865-8; and 
supposed that then a period of 42 years would be taken up in 
the subjugation of the nations. 1910, accordingly, would udtness 
the complete establishment of the Kingdom. So ‘ the doctor’s 
calculations ’ (says his biographer) ‘ are not yet proved wrong. 
It wiil be necessary for a.d. 1910 (common era) to pass without 
the presence of Christ on the earth before this can be made 
out. . . . We are now in the forty-year marmn between the 
ending of the period of Papal ascendency and the setting-up of 
the Kingdom of God, during which the re-appearing of Christ 
is possibie at any time ’ (Life, 815 f.). 

3. Constitution of the ecclesia. — Christadel- 

E hianism is a ‘ lay-movement.’ ‘ As a sect, they 
ave no sacerdotal pretensions. They are a 
number of private men and women who have 
surrendered to the claims of Scripture by the 
exercise of the inestimable right of private judg- 
ment.’ Each ecclesia, therefore, is self-organized 
and self -governed. ‘ Ecclesial independence is a 
principle jealously conserved by Christadelphians, 
though mutual co-operation is in progress through- 
out the country.’ ‘Each ecclesia keeps its own 
records.’ There is ‘ no central office ’ ; no attempt 
to compile statistics ; no responsibility to any 
district union or general assembly. But it is the 
common practice to meet ‘every first day of the 
week to eat bread and drink wine, in remembrance 
of the Captain of their salvation, who died for 
them ’ ; to sing ‘ the songs of Zion ’ or ‘ Jehovah’s 
songs, concerning the Christ, as found in David ; 
to offer prayer 5 and to read the Scriptures of the 
Prophete and Apostles, for edification and comfort.’ 
This refers to the morning service — usually con- 
fined to ‘ the brethren,’ though not necessarily — at 
which the speaking is directed to ‘ those within.’ 
Here ‘practical and moral topics,’ no less than 
religious, are treated of; but in meetings for 
‘ those without ’ or the ‘alien’ — ^held as a rme on 
Sunday evenings — the subj’ect of address is always 
some aspect of ‘ the things concerning the Kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ.’ At these 
there is never any collection. ‘All expenses of 
whatever kind are met by voluntary contributions ’ 
made privately, or by collections at the morning 
service. It is a natural result of their attitude to 
the immediate future that Christadelphians expend 
but little money on the building of ‘places of 
worship.’ A ‘hired place’ is deemed sufiBcient, 
and frequently the place is an ‘ upper room.’ No 
virtue, however, is attached to the circumstance of 
its being ‘ upper,’ as is sometimes alleged. 

The following is an outline of the Leicester 
‘ ecclesia,’ and may be considered typical ; 

(1) The officers consist of five presiding brethren 
(i.e. those who take it in tom week by week to 
preside at the ecclesia’s meetings, regular or 
special), seven managing brethren (who arrange 
for the conduct of meetings, deliberate and decide 
upon all questions arising in connexion with the 
working of the ecclesia, etc.), secretary, assistant- 
secretary, treasurer, lecturers, manager of book 
department, four door-keepers, three visiting 
brethren, six visiting sisters, superintendent of 
Sunday-school, president of music, and leader of 
singing. 

(2) All officers are elected annually by the 
ecclesia, except the lecturers, who are selected and 
appointed by the managing brethren. 

(3) Managing brethren meet ordinarily at least 
once a month (the meeting being announced on 
the previous Sunday morning), and have power to 
1 Sect evetyichert tpoken agaimt, p. 16. 


convene special meetings of the ecclesia at their 
discretion. 

(4) _ Members of the ecclesia are free to attend all 
meetings of the managers and to share in the dis- 
cussions, but not to vote. 

(5) Managers report their proceedings to the 
ecclesial quarterly meetings, and are subject to the 
decision of the ecclesia as regards any matter 
affecting the future. 

(6) Any brother or sister may request the 
managers (by written application through the 
secretary) to summon a special meeting of the 
ecclesia ; and, in case of their refusal, any ten 
brethren or sisters may convene such meeting ‘ by 
furnishing the secretary with a requisition signed 
by each of them’ — provided the requisition be 
‘ posted up in a conspicuous place on the Sunday 
previous to the meeting.’ 

(7) All funds and property of the ecclesia are 
held in trust by the managing brethren for the 
time being. 

(8) Any member proved to be guilty of departure 
‘from any element of the one faith,’ or of ‘be- 
haviour unworthy of the name of Christ,’ is to be 
compelled to cease fellowship. 

(9) No personal accusation against a brother or 
sister is to be received until the Scriptural course 
(Mt 18’“'”) has first been taken by the accusers. 

(10) Any case of unjnstified absence ‘ from the 
table on Sunday mornings’ must be brought by 
the visiting brethren before the ecclesia in order to 
farther inquiry. 

(11) ‘ Marriage with an unbeliever is an offence 
against the law of Christ. If such offence take 
place, the ecclesia must signify its disapproval by 
resolution sent to the offending brother or sister ; 
after which, the brother or sister may retain their 
place among the brethren only by admitting the 
offence.’ 

(12) No printed matter is to bo circulated or 
offered for sale at the place of meeting, unless the 
consent of managing brethren be first obtained. 

From these — the principal features of the Christ- 
adelphian constitution — its^ strictly democratic 
character, and, on the whole, its ethical stringency, 
are sufficiently evident, 

LmmATCEB. — Besides a number of pamphlets published by 
Thomas (chiefly at London and Birmingham), reference may 
made to R. Roherts, Defence of the Faith jn-odaimed in 
Ancient Time* (Birmingham, 1808), ileaninp of the Chritt- 
adelphian llovement (London, 1872), and Dr. Thtmat, hit Life 
and Wort (London, 1884). The sect also publishes at Birming- 
ham The Ohrietadelphian. FrED. J. PoWIOKE. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR. —The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour is, in the 
words of the so-called ‘ model constitution,’ which 
has been adopted by most Societies, an organized 
effort ‘ to promote on earnest Christian life among 
its members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, 
and to make them more useful in the service of 
God.’ In other words, it is a training school for 
the Church, and is intended to do for the young 
Christian what the manual or industrial training 
school does for the young citizen, teaching him to 
speak by speaking, and to work by working. The 
Moiety se^s to carry ont in practice the favourite 
dictum of the psychologist, ‘ no impre.ssion without 
expression,’ and to teach the young people how to 
obey the precepts of the pulpit ana the Sunday 
School in everyday life. It diliers from the Sunday 
School by putting the empha-sis on trnintnq rather 
than teaching, and from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by emphasizing the religious more than 
the social life, and by centring the energies of each 
local societo in some one local church, as, of course, 
the Y.M.C.A. cannot do, since each Association 
exists for the whole community, 
i The first Society of Christian Endeavour was 
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formed on 2nd Feb. 1881, inWilliston Church, Port- 
land, Maine, by the pastor Francis E. Clark. It 
WM a simple and humble effort to add to the 
spiritual effaciency and practical service of his own 
young people, with no ttiought of the organization 
spreading to other churches. The constitution and 
pledge then adopted Avere substantially the same 
as those Avhich are still in use by the Societies in 
all denominations and in all parts of the Avorld, and 
th^ have been translated into eighty or more 
different languages. The Aveekly prayer-meeting 
is an_ essential part of the organization, and this 
meeting all active members promise to attend, and 
to take some part in, ‘ aside from singing, unless 
prevented by some reason they can conscientiously 
give to the Master.’ This participation, hoAvever, 
may be a very slight one, like the repetition of a 
verse of Seripture, a sentence of prayer, a qnota- 
tion from a religious author, or a few words of 
testimony. A monthly consecration meeting is 
held, usually during the first Aveek of each month, 
at Avhich the roll of active members is called ; and 
each one is expected to respond to his name, or at 
least to send a verse of Scripture to be read Avhen 
his name is called. Social meetings, literary meet- 
ings, study classes, and even athletic meetings may 
be, and often are, held, but they must not interfere 
with the regular weekly prayer-meeting. 

Besides these Aveekly meetings, Avhich cultivate 
the gift of expression, the various committees are 
an equally important and necessary part of the 
Society. They are of every possible variety, and 
are meant to do, in a systematic AA'ay, anything 
that the Church desires its young people to do. 
The average number of comnuttees is five or six. 
All Societies, hoAvever, have the Look-out, the 
Prayer-meeting, and the Social committees, whose 
duties may be gathered from their names, though 
it may be added that the Look-out committee is 
expected to look after the spiritual interests of the 
Society, to secure new members, and to see to it 
that, so far as possible, the active members live 
up to their obligations. Missionary, Temperance, 
Good Literature, Information, Calling, Music, 
Belief, and Junior committees are some of the 
more usual committees. Continued and wilful 
absence from the Society and its duties for three 
months forfeite membership in the organization. 
As other church duties are taken up, the active 
members of a local Christian Endeavour Society 
may become members of a Senior Society (if the 
congregation Avith which the Society in question is 
connected possess such an affiliation) or may become 
honorary members ; this latter body, according to 
the ‘model constitution,’ includes ‘all persons who, 
though no longer young, are still interested in the 
society, and avisIi to have some connexion Avith it, 
though they cannot regularly attend the meetings.’ 
In addition to the actiA’e and honorary members 
there are associate members, consisting of those 
young people who are not ready to be considered 
decided Christians, but are Avilling to put them- 
selves under the influence of the Society, though 
they are not under obligation to take part in the 
meetings or serve on all the committees. 

The second Society of Christian Endeavour was 
formed in NeAvburyport, Massachusetts, eight 
months after the first. For a time the growth 
Avas sloAv, and there Avas much opposition on the 
part of some churches and pastors, AA'ho feared^ that 
such an organization Avould weaken the allegiance 
of the young people to their oAvn churches.^ On 
this account, many purely denominational Societies 
Avere formed on the Christian Endeavour model; 
but the fears of early days have proA'ed to be xm- 
founded, andmany of thesedenominational Societies 
have been merged into the Christian Endeavour 
movement, though the Epworth League continues 


to maintain its denominational character as a 
distinctly Methodist organization. 

After some two yeai-s the Societies began to groAv 
more rapidly, and in five years from the establish- 
ment of the first Society they Avere gradually 
finding their Avay into all parts of the world. In 
1884 the first Society was established in India, and 
also in China. In 1888 the first one Avas organized 
in Great Britain, in the High ToAvn Church of 
CreAve. About the same time the movement aa’ss 
introduced into Australasia, AA’here it has since 
greatly flourished, and in rapid succession it Avaa 
adopted as a means of Christian nurture and train- 
ing by churches in Turkey, Madagascar, Japan, 
South Africa, Egypt, the South Sea Islands, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Finland, 
Macedonia, and South America. It is noAv found 
in every Christian land, and practically in every 
country to Avhich Christian missionaries have gone. 

After a feiv years it Avas found necessary to form 
separate Societies for the boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age, Avho were in danger of being 
overshadoAved by older ones, and then Junior 
Societies began to multiply, and have now become 
a very important feature of the work. Later still, 
it Avas found best in many churches to form the 
older boys and girls, betAveen fourteen and eighteen 
ears of age, into Intermediate Societies, which 
ave multiplied rapidly, and proved of great value 
in many churches in caring for the religious 
character of young people in the critical age of 
adolescence. 

Though the great majority of Societies are 
connected with local churches, many others are 
found in schools and colleges, especially in mission- 
ary lands. There are also many ‘ Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavour’ on ships of Avar and in 
the merchant marine of the United States and 
Great Britain, and others in army posts, soldiers’ 
homes, etc. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the organization is in the prisons of the 
United States^ Avhere there are many Societies and 
some 3000 active members, all of whom, of course, 
have been brought into the Christian life and Avork 
since their incarceration. 

About the year 1884 the Societies began to form 
themselves into Unions, composed of the young 
people of many denominations. These have greatly 
extended and flourished, so that now every leading 
country has its national (IJhristian Endeavour Union. 
Every State and Province and Colony in English- 
speaking lands has its State or Provmcial Union, 
and most large cities and many smaller towns have 
their local Christian Endeavour Union. These 
Unions hold annual, semi-annual, or quarterly 
conventions, many of Avhich are very largely 
attended. The National Conventions have often 
brought together vast numbers, ranging^ from ten 
to fifty thousand delegates. There is also a 
World’s Union of Christian Endeavour, Avhich has 
held four conventions — Washington (1896), London 
(1900), Geneva (1908), and Agra, India (1909). 

Each country noAV has its OAvn headquarters, 
where its literature is printed. These national 
organizations exist for information and inspiration 
alone, and disclaim all authority over localSocieties, 
which OAve allegiance only to their OAvn churches 
Their officers, except the Secretaries,^ are usually 
honorary oflScers Avno give their services unthout 
salary. There are some fifty Aveekly or monthly 
publications printed in different languages in the 
mterests of the movement, of which the leading ones 
are The Christian Endeavor World of America, 
published in Boston, and The Christian Endeavour 
Times of London. . _ , > 

The ‘ United Society of Christian Endeavour 
has its headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Eev. Francis E. Clark is president, Mr. William 
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Shaw, Secretary, and Mr. H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer. 
A Board of Trustees, representing all denomina- 
tions and composed of nearly one hundred members, 
controls the Dusiness of the United Society. The 
British National Union has its headquarters in 
London ; the President is chosen every year ; the 
permanent Secretary is Rev. W. Knight Chaplin. 
The ‘ World’s Christian Endeavour Union ’ also has 
its headquarters in Boston, and the President and 
Treasurer are ofBcers of the United Society, though 
with a different board of Vice-presidents and 
Trustees. 

There are now (Aug. 1910) something more than 
seventy-three thousand Societies of all kinds and 
in all parts of the world, with more than three and 
a half million members. Of these, some forty- 
seven thousand are found in the United States and 
Canada, more than ten thousand in Great Britain, 
and over three thousand in Australia. Every 
evangelical denomination of Protestant Christians 
is represented in the Society, and the movement 
is growing rapidly and substantially. 

LmRATcnE.— The literature ie very abundant, embracing 
books and booklets upon every phase of the work. Francis 
E. Clark, Christian Endeavor in all Lands, Philad., 1008, is 
the most comprehensive history: see also the same writer’s 
Christian Endeavor Manual, London, 1004, and J. R. Fleming, 
The Christian Endeavour oj the Future, London, 1003. Pro- 
fessor Amos R. Wells is the author of many volumes for 
committees and different departments of the work. 

Francis E. Clark. 

CHRISTIANS (Names applied to). — i. Names 
certainly or presumably claimed by Christians. 
— (1) ‘Disciples’ {tiaBrfral), This name is chrono- 
logically earnest, reflecting Gospel conditions, and 
surviving into (both halves of) the Book of Acts, 
but then disappearing. It is to be interpreted on 
the analogy of ‘ disciples of John ’ or ‘ disciples of 
the Phansees’ (e.g. Mk 2’®). When ChMtians 
speak of themselves in a pregnant sense as 
‘ disciples,’ they mean that they are ‘ disciples of 
Jesus.’ The correlative view of Jesus is as the 
Master simply. Hence, in the later Apostolic age, 
names for Christians which involve a richer con- 
notation displace this earliest term. 

' Disciplea ' has become one of the chosen names of a Baptist 
sect in America better known as * Christians ’ ; see below, end 
of (2). It is valuable to them as being primitive. 

(2) ‘Brethren’ (dSeA^tof). Although compara- 
tively rare at the opening of NT epistles (Col 1*, 
Ja U, but not 1*), this title is the earliest of all in 
Acts (1“ ; though TR had ‘disciples’), and it may 
be considered the standing NT designation for 
Christians by Christians. It runs through Acts 
down to 28‘“, and is the habitual vocative in 
Christian sermons as early os II Clement. It can 
^ used in sing, as well as plural. An individual 
Christian is ‘ a brother ’ (e.g. Ro 16^), or — if the 
sex is changed — ‘ a sister’ (1 Co 9’, Ro 16*, Ja 2*®). 
The ‘ holy kiss ’ (1 Th 6«>, 1 Co 16", 2 Co 13*®, Ro 
16*', 1 P 6'*) was the natural expression of primitive 
Christian brotherhood. The term was taken over 
from Judaism. There it meant racial and also 
religious brotherhood ; but, in respect of both, the 
Jew was a ‘child of Abraham’ (cf. Lk 13’* 19”) 
rather than n child of God. St. Paul annexes 
Abraham to the Christian fellowship, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile blood (Gal 3", Ro 4”*-). In 
calling themselves ‘the brethren,’ the Apostolic 
Christians imply that the brotherhood of Israel 
after the flesh, with its OT worship, is altogether 
an inferior thing. If we are to assume that the 
Fatherhood of God is the implied correlate of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, this cannot be God’s universal 
Fatherhood. In God, as in Abraham, it must be 
a Fatherhood towards the faithful. On any other 
view, ‘brethren’ would lose its distinctive meaning. 

tVben we meet with the thought of God's universal Fatherhood 
in Tertuilian (ApoL xxxix.), Harnack (Expansion of Chris- 
tianity 5, i. 406) explains it as borrowed from the Stolca 

In later generations, as Harnack (loc. eit.\ ob- 


serves, ‘ brother ’ was almost entirely a title for 
one clergyman to bestow upon another ; or, if a 
clergyman used it of a layman, he showed special 
condescension in doing so. It may be a transitional 
stage_ when the Emperor Constantine addresses 
the bishops and Christian people, in his numerous 
writings, as dStX^ol xal awBepirrovres (Euseb. Life 
of Constantine, iii. 24). 

This titls, like ‘disciples,’ has been revived by a modern 
Protestant sect. Its members ore known to each other ns ‘ the 
Brethren,’ but are called by those outside ‘ Plymouth Brethren ’ 
(see Bretuken [Plymouth)). 

(3) ‘ Saints ’ or ‘ holy persons ’ (flyioi). This also 

is taken over from Judaism, and appropriated ns 
distinctively Christian. It signifies the Christians 
who are truly consecrated to God, truly separated 
from common things (cf. 1 Co 7*''). The evidence of 
Acta (9’*’ ** 26’°) for the usage of the early Church 

at Jerusalem is followed by the evidence of St. 
Paul’s usage in addressing cimrehes of Gentile con- 
verts (1 Co H, 2 Co 1*, Eph 1*, Ph 1* ; cf. Ho 3*, Jude*, 
Rev Catholic tradition has misled popular 

speech into understanding by sainthood some 
unusual degree of spirituality. Puritanism pro- 
tested against this error j but, rightly or wrongly, 
Puritanism became unpopular, and the word 
‘saints’ is now rather a sneer flung from outside 
than a claim put forward from within. Still, 
Edmund Gosse is able to tell of its use in Ply- 
mouthist circles {Father and Son, 1907, p. 10). 

The ‘ holy kiss ’ may again be referred to. 
Further, ‘ holy ' is ‘ the earliest predicate of 
Church ’ (Hahn-Hamack, Biblioiheh aer Symhole *, 
1897, p. 388). Tins last usage is not found in the 
NT, although ‘ holy prophets ’ (Lk 1") and ‘ holy 
apostles and prophete’ (Eph 3*, cf. Rev 18" TR) 
half foreshadow tlie later exclusive claims of ‘holy 
orders.’ 

In spite of Hamack’s dissent, we must maintain 
that ‘ saints’ tended to be applied specially to the 
earliest Christian community, the Church of Jeru- 
salem (cf. 1 Co 16’, 2 Co 8* 9* 4vith Ro 16", Gal 2’°). 
Had there not been racial dislocation in Church 
history, Jerusalem might have forestalled Rome. 

(4) ‘ Believers,’ ‘ faithful ’ {vitrreiovTes, marot, Ac 
6*‘, Eph 1’, Col 1*; cf. 2 P 1*). This term is 
ambiguous from the first. It stands poised, even 
in the NT, between religions faith (in God’s grace) 
and moral fidelity— sometimes inclining towards 
the one, sometimes towards the other. There is 
ambiguity still to-day. The ‘ faithful ’ in a Roman 
Catholic allocution are those holding Church dog- 
mas; ‘believers’ in a Protestant renval-meeting 
are the converted. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, ‘faith’ is concerned 
mainly with miracle (e.g. Mk 9“). Impossibility 
disappears before it. St. Paul’s teaching^ carries 
the principle inwards and upwards. Life and 
salvation, impossible ^on any other terms, flow 
straight from trust in (xod. Elsewhere in the NT 
we have a nearer approach to dogma. The Chris- 
tian believes that Jesus is the Messiah and the Son 
of God (Jn 20*’). Or, he believes in the historical 
fact of Christ’s resurrection (Acts especially), which 
Jews treat ns an imposture (cf. Mt 28’*'’’). Hero 
was the plain lino of division between Christian 
Jew and non-Christian. 

In a sense, such emphasis upon belief was a 
novelty in the Bible religion. In another sense 
(cf. St. Paul’s appeals in Ro 4’ 1” to Gn 16*, Hah 
2* ; or cf. Is 7") the OT was very profoundly a 
religion of faith. Zoroastrianism, especially in the 
GatliSs, may have shown anticipations of the appeal 
to personal faith. In later history, Muhammadan- 
ism affords a significant parallel and contrast. 

Inscriptions, quoted by Hawkins (DfM, art. 
‘Faithful ’), show that the word fidelis came to be 
used of the baptized person, even of the baptized 
child, in contrast with the mere catechumen. And 
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CHEISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


formed on 2nd Feb. 1881, in Williston Church, Port- 
land, Maine, by the pastor Francis E. Clark. It 
WM a simple and humble effort to add to the 
spiritual eftciency and practical service of his own 
young people, Avith no tliought of the organization 
spreading to other churches. The constitution and 
pledge then adopted were substantially the same 
as those which are still in use by the Societies in 
all denominations and in all parts of the world, and 
they have been translated into eighty or more 
different languages. The weekly prayer-meeting 
is an_ essential part of the organization, and this 
meeting all active members promise to attend, and 
to take some part in, ‘ aside from singing, unless 
prevented by some reason they can conscientiously 
give to the Master.’ This participation, however, 
may be a very slight one, like the repetition of a 
verse of Scripture, a sentence of prayer, a quota- 
tion from a religious author, or a few words of 
testimony. A monthly consecration meeting is 
held, usually during the first week of each month, 
at which the roll of active members is called ; and 
each one is expected to respond to his name, or at 
least to send a verse of Scripture to be read when 
his name is called. Social meetings, literary meet- 
ings, study classes, and even athletic meetings may 
be, and often are, held, but they must not interfere 
with the regular weekly prayer-meeting. 

Besides these weekly meetings, which cultivate 
the gift of expression, the various committees are 
an equally important and necessary part of the 
Society. They are of every possible variety, and 
are meant to do, in a systematic way, anything 
that the Church desires its young people to do. 
The average number of committees is live or six. 
All Societies, however, have the Look-out, the 
Prayer-meeting, and the Social committees, whose 
duties may be gathered from their names, though 
it may be added that the Look-out committee is 
expected to look after the spiritual interests of the 
Society, to secure new members, and to see to it 
that, so far as possible, the active members live 
up to their obligations. Missionair, Temperance, 
Good Literature, Information, Calling, Music, 
Belief, and Junior committees are some of the 
more usual committees. Continued and wilful 
absence from the Society and its duties for three 
months forfeits membership in the organization. 
As other church duties are taken up, the active 
members of a local Christian Endeavour Society 
may become members of a Senior Society (if the 
congregation with which the Society in question is 
connected possess such an affiliation) or may become 
honorary members ; this latter body, according to 
the ‘model constitution,’ includes ‘all persons who, 
though no longer young, are still interested in the 
society, and msh to have some connexion with it, 
though they cannot regularly attend the meetings.’ 
In addition to the active and honorary members 
there are associate members, consisting of those 
oung people who are not ready to be considered 
eoided Christians, but are willing to put them- 
selves under the influence of the Society, though 
they are not under obligation to take part in the 
meetings or serve on all the committees. 

The second Society of Christian Endeavour was 
formed in Newburyport, Massachusetts, eight 
months after the first. For a time the growth 
was slow, and there was much opposition on the 
part of some churclies and pastors, who feared that 
such an organization would weaken the allegiance 
of the young people to their own churches. On 
this account, many purely denominational Societies 
were formed on the Christian Endeavour model ; 
but the fears of early days have proved to be un- 
founded, andmany of thesedenominational Societies 
have been merged into the Christian Endeavour 
movement, though the Epworth League continues 


to maintain its denominational character as a 
distinctly Methodist organization. 

After some two years the Societies began to grow 
more rapidly, and in five years from the establish- 
ment or the first Society they were gradually 
finding their way into all parts of the world. In 
1884 the first Society was established in India, and 
also in China. In 1888 the first one was organized 
in Great Britain, in the High Town Church of 
Crewe. About the same time the movement was 
introduced into Australasia, where it has since 
greatly flourished, and in rapid succession it was 
adopted as a means of Christian nurture and train- 
ing by churches in Turkey, Madagascar, Japan, 
South Africa, Egypt, the South Sea Islands, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Finland, 
Macedonia, and South America. It is now found 
in every Christian land, and practically in every 
country to which Christian missionaries have gone. 

After a few years it was found necessary to form 
separate Societies for the boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age, who were in danger of being 
overshadowed by older ones, and then Junior 
Societies began to multiply, and have now become 
a very important feature of the work. Later still, 
it was found best in many churches to form the 
older boys and girls, between fourteen and eighteen 
ears of age, into Intermediate Societies, which 
ave multiplied rapidly, and proved of great value 
in many churches in caring for the religious 
character of young people in the critical age of 
adolescence. 

Though the great majority of Societies are 
connected with local churches, many others are 
found in schools and colleges, especially in mission- 
ary lands. There are also many ‘ Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavour’ on shms of war and in 
the merchant marine of the United States and 
Great Britain, and others in army posts, soldiers’ 

I homes, etc. One of the most interesting develop- 
^ ments of the organization is in the prisons of the 
United States, where there are many Societies and 
some 3000 active members, all of whom, of course, 
have been brought into the Christian life and work 
since their incarceration. 

About the year 1884 the Societies began to form 
themselves into Unions, composed of the young 
people of many denominations. These have greatly 
extended and flourished, so that now every leading 
country has its national Christian Endeavour Union. 
Every State and Province and Colony in English- 
speaking lands has its State or Provincial Union, 
and most large cities and many smaller towns have 
their local Christian Endeavour Union. These 
Unions hold annual, semi-annual, or quarterly 
conventions, many of which are very largely 
attended. The National Conventions have oiten 
brought together vast numbers, ranging^ from ten 
to fifty thousand delegates. There is also a 
World’s Union of Christian Endeavour, which has 
held four conventions — Washington (1896), London 
(1900), Geneva (1906), and Agra, India (1909), 

Each country now has its oivn headquarters, 
where its literature is printed. These national 
organizations exist for information and inspiration 
alone, and disclaim all authority over localSocieties, 
which owe allegiance only to their own churches 
Their officers, except the Secretaries,^ are usually 
honorary officers who give their serviees without 
salary. There are some fifty weekly or monthly 
publications printed in different languages in the 
interests of the movement, of which the leading ones 
are The Christian Endeavor World of America, 
published in Boston, and The Christian Endeavour 
Times of London. , 

The ‘ United Society of Christian Endeavour 
has its headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Eev. Francis E. Clark is president, Mr. William 
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Shaw, Secretary, and Mr. H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer. 
A Board of Trustees, representing all denomina- 
tions and composed of nearly one hundred members, 
controls the business of the United Society. The 
British National Union has its headquarters in 
London ; the President is chosen every year ; the 
permanent Secretary is Rev. W. Knight Chaplin. 
The ‘ World’s Christian Endeavour Union ’ also has 
its headquarters in Boston, and the President and 
Treasurer are officers of the United Society, though 
with a different board of Vice-presidents and 
Trustees. 

There are now (Aug. 1910) something more than 
seventy-three thousand Societies of all kinds and 
in all parts of the world, with more than three and 
a half million members. Of these, some forty- 
seven thousand are found in the United States and 
Canada, more than ten thousand in Great Britain, 
and over three thousand in Australia. Every 
evangelical denomination of Protestant Christians 
is represented in the Society, and the movement 
is growing rapidly and substantially. 

LmtRATDnE.— The literature ia very abundant, embracing 
booke and booklets upon every phase of the work. Francis 
E. Clark, Christian Endeavor in all Lands, Philad., 1006, is 
the most comprehensive history; see also the same writer’s 
Christian Endeavor Manual, London, 1004, and J. R. Fleming, 
The Christian Endeavour of the Future, London, 1003. Pro- 
fessor Amos R. Wells la the author of many volumes for 
committees and diflerent departments of the work. 

Francis E. Clark. 

CHRISTIANS (Names applied to). — i. Names 
certainly or presumably claimed by Christians. 
— (1) ‘Disciples’ {tiadtiral). This name is chrono- 
logically earliest, reflecting Gospel conditions, and 
surviving into (both halves of) the Book of Acts, 
but then disappearing. It is to be interpreted on 
the analogy or ‘ disciples of John ’ or ‘ disciples of 
the Pharisees’ (e.g, Mk 2*®). When Christians 
speak of themselves in a pregnant sense as 
' disciples,’ they mean that they are ‘ disciples of 
Jesus.^ The correlative view of Jesus ia as the 
Master simply. Hence, in the later Apostolic age, 
names for Christians which involve a richer con- 
notation displace this earliest term. 

• Dlselplea ' has becomo one of the chosen names of a Baptist 
sect in America better known as ‘ Christinne ’ ; eee below, end 
of (£). It is valuable to them as being primitive. 

(2) ‘Brethren’ (dSeX^oi). Although compara- 
tively rare at the opening of NT epistles (Col 1*, 
Ja I'S but not 1*), this title is the earliest of all in 
Acts (P' ; though TR had ‘disciples’), and it may 
be considered the standing NT designation for 
Christians by Christians. It nms through Acts 
down to 28‘®, and is the habitual vocative in 
Christian sermons as early as II Clement. It can 
be used in sing, as well as plural. An individual 
Christian is 'a brother’ (e.g. Eo 16'*), or — if the 
sex is changed — ‘ a sister’ (1 Co 1^ 16', Ja 2“). 
The ‘holy kiss’ (1 Th 6“ 1 Co 16»>, 2 Co 13“ Eo 
16“, 1 P 5’*) was the natural expression of primitive 
Christian brotherhood. The term was taken over 
from Judaism. There it meant racial and also 
religious brotherhood ; but, in respect of both, the 
Jew was a ‘child of Abraham’ (cf. Lk 13“ 19*) 
rather than a child of God. St. Paul annexes 
Abraham to the Christian fellowship, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile blood (Gal 3'®, Eo d"'-). In 
calling themselves 'the brethren,’ the Apostolic 
Christians imply that the brotherhood of Israel 
after the flesh, with its OT worship, is altogether 
an inferior thing. If we are to assume that the 
Fatherhood of God is the implied correlate of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, this cannot be God’s universal 
Fatherhood. In God, as in Abraham, it must be 
a Fatherhood towards the faithful. On any other 
view, ‘ brethren’ would lose its distinctive meaning. 

When we meet with the thought of God’s universal Fatherhood 
in Tertullian {Apol. xxzix.), Harnack (Bxpan.Tion of Chris- 
tianxtv^, 1. 406) explains it as borrowed from the Stoics. 

In later generations, as Harnack (loe. cit.) ob- 


serves, ‘ brother ’ was almost entirely a title_ for 
one clergyman to bestow upon another ; or, if a 
clergyman used it of a layman, he showed special 
condescension in doing so. It may be a transitional 
stage when the Emperor Constantine addresses 
the bishops and Christian people, in his numerous 
writings, as a5e\<pol xai awBepdiravres (Euseb. Life 
of Constantine, iii. 24). 

This title, like ‘disciples,’ has been revived by a modem 
Protestant sect. Its members are known to each other as ‘ the 
Brethren,’ but are called by those outside ‘ Plymouth Brethren ’ 
(see Bbetueeu IPlymouth]). 

(3) ‘ Saints ’ or ‘ holy persons’ (fiyioi). This also 
ia taken over from Judaism, and appropriated as 
distinctively Christian. It signifies the Christians 
who are trmy consecrated to God, truly separated 
from common things (cf. 1 Co 7“). The evidence of 
Acts (9“’ *'• " 26“) for the usage of the early Church 
at Jerusalem is followed by the evidence of St. 
Paul’s usage in addressing churches of Gentile con- 
verts (1 Co 1*, 2 Co 1', Eph I'j Ph 1' ; cf. He 3', Jude*, 
Rev ^*'). Catholic tradition has misled popular 
speech into understanding by sainthood some 
unusual degree of spiritumity. Puritanism pro- 
tested against this error ; but, rightly or wrongly, 
Puritanism became unpopular, and the word 
‘ saints ’ is now rather a sneer flung from outside 
than a claim put forward from within. Still, 
Edmund Gosse is able to tell of its use in Ply- 
mouthist circles (Father and Son, 1907, p. 10). 

The ‘holy kiss’ may again be referred to. 
Further, ‘ holy ’ is ‘ the earliest predicate of 
Church ’ (Hahn-Hamack, Bihliotheh aer Symbole *, 
1897, p. 388). This last usage is not found in the 
NT, although ‘ holy prophets ’ (Lk 1'®) and ‘ holy 
apostles and prophets’ (Eph 3*, cf. Rev 18“ TR) 
half foreshadow tne later exclusive claims of ‘ holy 
orders.’ 

In spite of Hamack’s dissent, we must maintain 
that ‘ saints’ tended to be applied specially to the 
earliest Christian community, the Church of Jeru- 
salem (of. 1 Co 16', 2 Co 8‘ 9', with Ro 16“, Gal 2“). 
Had there not been racial dislocation in Church 
history, Jerusalem might have forestalled Rome. 

(4) ‘ Believers,’ ‘ faithful ' (vtareCovres, viorot, Ac 
6“, Eph 1', Col 1* 5 cf. 2 P P). This term is 
ambiguous from the first. It stands poised, even 
in the NT, between religions faith (in God’s grace) 
and moral fidelity — sometimes inclining toward 
the one, sometimes towards the other. There is 
ambiguity still to-day. The ‘ faithful ’ in a Roman 
Catholic allocution are those holding Church dog- 
mas; ‘believers’ in a Protestant revival-meeting 
are the converted. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, ‘faith’ is concerned 
mainly with miracle (e.g. Mk 9**). Impossibility 
disappears before it. St. Paul’s teaching carries 
the principle inwards and upwards. Life and 
salvation, impossible Mon any other terms, flow 
straight from trust in God. Elsewhere in the NT 
we have a nearer approach to dogma. The Chris- 
tian believes that Jesus is the Messiah and the Son 
of God (Jn 20*'). Or, he believes in the historical 
fact of Christ’s resurrection (Acts especial^), w’hich 
Jews treat as an imposture (cf. Alt 28'*“^). Here 
was the plain line of division between Christian 
Jew and non-Christian. 

In a sense, such emphasis upon belief was a 
novelty in the Bible religion, in another sense 
(cf. St. Paul’s appeals in Eo 4’ 1“ to Gn 15®, Hab 
2' ; or cf. Is 7*) the OT was very profoundly a 
religion of faith. Zoroastrianism, especially in the 
Gathas, may have shouu anticipations of the appeal 
to personal faith. In later history, Muhammadan- 
ism affords a significant parallel and contrast. 

Inscriptions, quoted by Hawkins (DC A, art. 
‘ Faithful ’), show that the word fidelis came to be 
used of the baptized person, even of the baptized 
child, in contrast with the mere catechumen. And 
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Harnack [Expansion^, i. 404) cites the same usage 
of language in the Canons of Elvira (A.D. 306). So 
early did the conceptions of ‘ faith ’ and * faithful- 
ness ’ grow hard. See also below (12), subjiru 

(5) ‘Elect’ or ‘chosen’ {iK\tKTol). As a name, 
the word is rare (Tit 1 P 1^, 2 Jn ^ “). In NT 
historians we have it only in SIk 13“' ^ (=Mt 24“), 
the apocalyptic chapter. Possibly the term had a 
fecial vogue in apocalyptic circles. The Parable 
Book dissected by criticism out of the Book of 
Enoch calls the expected Messiah ‘the Elect One’ 
(Is 42*; cf. Mk 1“ etc.). Manichmism is stated 
to have called its inner circle ‘ the Elect ’ or ‘ the 
Perfect’ (cf. the reference cited in PEE^ xii. 211, 
and see art. MANicaffiANS). Heracleon is quoted 
(Clem. Strom, rv. ix. 73) as claiming the term for 
Gnostics, as opposed to vulgar Christians. We are 
told that in tlie 7th cent, the Paulicians applied 
the name to their clergy. These usages might 
give the word a flavour of heresy. Nor, where 
high predestinarian doctrine is taught, can the 
name seem very suitable for any external fellow- 
ship. Its origin, of course, is in the OT. God 
chose Israel once ; Ho chooses Christian souls 
now. 

(6) ‘The Called’ It is questionable 

whether this— closely alan in sense to the last — is 
ever precisely a name ; but we may refer to Bo 1**’, 
1 Co 1®, Jude *, He 3*. 

(7) ‘The Church’ {iKK\ri<rla). This collective 

term denotes in Greek the general assembly of all 
entitled to be summoned, as citizens, by the herald 
(cf. Ac 19®). In the LXX stands for Heb. 

qdhdl, a favourite term with P for the religious 
community of Israel. A synonymous term in his 
vocabulary, 'edhdh, is rendered occasionally by 
iKK\tj<Tla, but almost always by <rvyayory^. The 
Jews had annexed ‘synagogue’; Christianity an- 
nexed * church.’ 

ilt 16*8 and 18*7 hardly amount to a definite proof that onr 
Lord used the expression. The verses are unsupported else- 
where. It will always be possible to argue that the Master’s 
language has been recast. 

For early post-resurrection use. Acts (8* etc.) is 
strikingly supported by Ph 3' ; less so perhaps by 
the more reflective and theological language of 
1 Co 15*. ‘Church,’ then, like the distributive 
term ‘saints,’ and perhaps like ‘brethren,’ proves 
that early Christianity claimed a unique place of 
nearness to God. In a sense, the word always 
connotes some kind of exclusiveness. If there are 
no limitations, there is no Church. Protestantism 
may etherealize the limits ; hut it continues to 
believe in them, and to cherish the great name. 
Only the Friend, or the Salvation Army, or the 
Brethren would treat Christ’s visible Cnurch as 
effete. 

Edmund Gosse, Indeed, assures us that P. H. Qossc spoke of 
his own tiny fellowship as ‘ the Church of Christ in this parish ’ 
(Life ofP. H, G., 1890, p. 330X Perhaps Gosse was exceptionaL 
His son tells that he had ceased to keep in touch with Plymouth 
Brethrenism. 

The NT uses the word sometimes in the singular, 
sometimes in the plural. The plural is usually one 
of geographical separation within a limited district 
(cf. Gj3 1*, Eev ^ etc. ). Even the strange pheno- 
menon of house-churches (Ro 16®, 1 Co 16 , Col 4*“, 
Philem *) may be interpreted as illustrating the 
same principle. StiU, it was only under a deliber- 
ately lax organization that such a plurality of 
‘ churches ’ would bo acquiesced in. In the NT 
each separate church represents or stands for the 
one great Church of God. On the other hand, 
Jerusalem had a natural precedence as mother of 
all churches, till racial dislocation snapped the 
primitive fellowship [see above (3)]. 

(8) ‘The Way’ (v oSh). This name seems to 
occur only in Acts (9* 19*' ^ 22* 24® ; cf. 16** ‘ way 
of salvation,’ 18® ‘ way of the Lord,’ 18® ‘ way of 
God,’ 24** ‘the way which they call a sect’). In I 


17th cent. English ‘way’ still clearly meant road 
or track ; and that is the sense of the original. We 
are conscious of the literal signification when we 
say ‘highway’ or ‘byway’; but ‘ way ’ generally 
means to us method or process, and we hardly feel 
it as a metaphor. The word is colourless. Chris- 
tians might use it in a pregnant sense, hut non- 
Christian Jews admitted nothing by employing it. 
On the other hand, it was courteous. It had not 
the suggestion of disparagement which attached to 
‘Nazarene.’ This state of matters explains the 
origin of the term, and again its disappearance. 
Such a term has nothing to teach us. 

Weizsacker (Apostolic Age, Eng. tr. 1895, iL 262) and others 
quote as a paraUel the Talmudic Halakhotk, literally ‘walks,’ 
ns parallel especially to 1 Co 417 (‘my ways in Christ’ [for A. 
Seeberg’s view, see his EaUchismtts der GreTirister^it, 1903, 
p. 6f.)); but these are special rules of conduct, not a single 
wat way of life. ‘ Way of salvation ‘ (Ao 16*7, see above) is a 
better gloss on the meaning. The Buddhist ‘Holy Eightfold 
Path’ fi in one sense closely akin.l For Semltio parallels, et. 
Gesenius, Thesautiu, 1853, p. 353, and Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 203 f. 
So, too, in modem Muhammadanism duty as authoritatively 
expounded from the Qur’an plus traditions is Shari'ah, literally 
' the way.’ Mahdi, again, = ‘ho who is puided in the right path ’ ; 
while a minor sect of orthodox Sunnite Muhammadanism is a 
Tarikab, lit. ‘ path.’ In Shi'ite Persia we have the heresy of the 
Bab (the ‘gate’). See art. Bas, Basis. 

(9) ‘The Poor’ (ttuxoI), We assume that this 
sense underlies the name ‘Ebionites,’ riven to 
Christians of Jewish birth (Origen, c. Cel. ii. 1, 
Horn. iii. 6 on Genesis, on Matt., tom. xvi. 12; 
Enseb. de Eccl. Thtol. i. 14, also Onomasticon 
[and Jerome’s translation]). If the Fathers, from 
Irenffius (Hair. L xxvi. 2) downwards, generally 
call the Ebionites heretics, that merely reflects the 
CTowing isolation of the primitive Church of Jewish 
descent, and the increasing divergence in belief 
between it and the West (see Ebionism). 

We also assume that the name ‘poor’ was claimed 
from within the primitive Church, rather than (as 
Harnack [i. 402] holds) attached to it in scorn by 
hostile Jews. For (a) in the OT is hardly less 
a synonym for piety (Ps 69® 107**) than i)V itself. 
(b) We have such NT passages as Lk 6®, Ro 15®, 
Gal 2*®, Ac 4**, to which we may add Ja 2®, if 
addressed to Christians of Jewish race, (c) One 
Latin Christian writer, Minucius Felix {Octavi^, 
36), roundly affirms ‘ we are called poor,’ and clauns 
that the name is creditable to Christians.* (d) Epi- 

E hanius teUs us (xxx. 17) that the Ebionites whom 
e knew — syncretists with affinities to the heresy 
underlying the pseudo-Clementines — claimed _ to 
have their name in succession from the Christian 
heroes of Ao 4®*. 

The ‘ Poor Men of Lyons ‘ may be said to revive primitive 
‘Ebionism.’ The same ideal plays a great part with St. Francis 
of Assisi, and even appears In the (popular) name of his female 
order, the * poor’ Clares. A Lollard petition of 1395 begins : 
‘We, poor men, treasurers of Christ and His apostles. Of 
course, too, poverty is one of the standing vows in Catholic 
monasticism (cf. T. M. Lindsay, ‘EvangeliciJ Poverty in the 
Centuries before the Reformation ' in vol. i. [1887] of Theological 
Becieio and Free Church Colleges Quarterly). 

(10) ‘ Friends ’ (^iXoi) seems to mean Christian 
disciples in Ac 27*, possibly also 3 Jn ** ; cf. Lk 1^, 
Jn 15**'**, The rival name ‘ brethren ’ excluded it 
from general use. Mediseval mystics knoim as the 
‘ Friends of God ’ came near to reviving it. The 
Society of Friends (Quakers) definitely did so. See 
artt. Friends of God and Society of Friends. 

2. Names g;iven by Jews. — (11) ‘Nazarenes. 
We find this name once in the NT (Ac 24“, cf. v.**) 
on the lips of Jews. Tertullian [adv. Marc. iv._8) 
speaks of Jews as authors of the name. Epiphanins 
(between xx. and xxi., xxix. 1, xxix. 6) tells us 
that it was a primitive designation for Christians ; 

1 A similar concept is found as early as the Rig-Veda (e.g. X. 
Ixxi. 6, swtj-tasya palhi, ‘ path of well-doing’ [for further remr- 
ences, see H. Grassmann, Worterb. sum. Rig-Veda, Leipzig. 1.^6, 
colL 2S1, 767 f.]), and recurs in the Avesta (e.g. l asna xlm.3, 

IL IS, liii. 2, Ixxii. 11) and the Old Persian insonptons 
66-59 ; see, farther, Jackson, GfrF iL 626, and JAOS xri *71 f.> 

7 We must not make too much of this isolated assertion ; nut, 
at least, it may imply the floating echo of an earlier name. 
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Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon) trace it to tbe 
town of Nazareth. Krauss (JQB r. [1892] 131, 
etc.) rives Patristic references [Jerome on Is iL 18 
shorid be on Is Ixv. 18] to the cursing of Nazarenes 
in Jewish synagogues. See also below (12). 

Other interpretations of ‘Kazarene,’ sometimes inTOlvinj 
doubt as to the historical existence ot Nazareth at the Christian 
era (Wellhausen, ItraeL u. Jiid. Gesch.^ p. 220 n. fp. 255 in 
ed. 2, p. 266 in ed. 3], quoting HaI6vy ; but of. Buhl, PoZ., 1896, 
p. 113 n. 229; Cheyne, EBi, ‘ Nazareth’ ; W. B. Smith in The 
ilonitt, Jan. 1905, pp. 25-45, and in Per vorchristliehe Jesta, 
1906), are fantastic. If Nazareth had a bad name (Jn 14®, cf. 
Jerome as cited above), we can understand the appeal to Is 111 
at Mt 2*3 ; Messiah had to be a 'Nif/r' 1 
Epiphanius’ pre-Christian XazorcH (xviii.) and Philastrins’ 
Jewish Nazarenes are perhaps mere blunders (yet see Hilgen- 
feld, Eetzergesch. des Urehristentums, p. 426 ff., and Box, art. 
■Nazarene,' in DCG). Some earlier writers — like Theodoret 
later (Bceret. Fab. 11. 2) — may have declared that Christians of 
Jewish blood were mere ‘Jews’ in opinion, and this might be 
distorted into * Nazarenes are a sect of Jews.’ 

There is nothing to surprise us if we find Nazar- 
enes {i.e. Christians of Jewish blood) ranked, like 
the Ebionites and along with them, as heretics by 
later Fathers like Epiphanius (xviii.) and some 
Latin writers (Augustine, Hares., and the work 
known as Predestinates). 

Jerome is well informed, but perhaps confused ; certainly he 
U confusing (cf. Ep. cxii. IS, on Is 91 ; cf. also on Is li^). 

Curiously affected literary use of ‘ Nazarene ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ Christian ’ meets us in Prudentins, 
Periste^h. v. [not ii.] 25, contra Symm. i. 649; 
cf. Pensteph. x. 46, Cathemer. viL 1. We have a 
trace of genuinely heretical use in the still sur- 
viving Jewish Gnostic and vehemently anti-Chris- 
tian sect of Mandseans (q.v.) — if, indeed, their 
usage is derived from * Nazareth.’ Their Scripture, 
the Ginza, uses it of all members of their com- 
munity; but H. J. Petermann, in his Travels 
(1861), reported that he found the name applied to 
their learned men exclusively. 

Jewish use of the name for Christians continues 
in the Levant to this day, and has been copied by 
the Muhammadans from their first appearance 
onwards. See also below (14), and of. Krauss in 
JEix. 194 f. 

(12) ‘Minim.\ While there is scarcely any re- 
ference to ‘Ebionites’ in the Talmud, we must 
hold with Krauss [above (11)] and E. T. Herford 
[Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 1904) that 
the Minim curaed in the Jewsh synagogues were 
— or at least included — Jewish-Christian heretics. 
Indeed Jerome expressly tells us so [Ep. cxii. 13). 

lAter Jexvisb usage has not retained eitner the name 
• Nazarenes * or the name * * (cf. art. * Min * In JE) in 

the curse'formula. For a possible reference to OhrisUan 
Kinim in the name Khan Minyeh, see G. A. Smith, BOEL\ 
1894, and the references there given. 

Details may bo controverted ; but the apparent 
recognition by Minim of two principles co-operating 
tn Creation does not bear out Fnedlander’s rival 
theory that the Minim were Gnostic (and Anti- 
nomian). It rather suggests a Logos theology 
like that of_ the Ep. to the Hebrew’s ; which is 
interesting, if also — ^in view of Patristic evidence 
regarding Ebionite Christologies — not a little per- 
plexing. 

It would be no less interesting if we could follow 
the Jewish scholars Derenbourg (1867) and Joel 
(1880-83) in interpreting Minim as meaning ‘be- 
lievers,’ i.e. ‘ believers in Jesus’ [above (4)]. Joel 
even held that madminim was slaugily cut down 
into minim; as if we said ‘lievers’ instead of 
‘believers’ [cf. Christ-ians; below (13), sub Jin.J. 
But the old view seems to be regaining the assent 
of Talmudic experts. According to it, min means 
‘ land ’ (as in Gn 1) ; and Minim are strange kinds 
or unlawful sects — i.e. heretics as such. This ap- 
pears a very singular explanation ; but in the 
Talmud nothing is impossible. 

3. Names by Gentile outsiders. — (13) 

‘Christians.’ The NT occurrences, all with a 
smack of hostility, are three — ^Ac 11“ 26“, 1 P 4**. 


Ja 27 should be explained rather of baptism into the name of 
Christ ; cf. [Ac 837], Gal 377, Ro 63. Ac 50 might be similarlv 
disposM of ; or conceivably it is a fourth reference. If Lk 6‘.^ 
refers to tbe word ‘Christian,’ it must be a late re-shaping of 
what the Master said. 

Later possible references are Suetonius, Claudius, 
25 (disturbances at Home, ‘ Chresto impulsore ’), 
and a fragmentary^ inscription at Pompeii (in a 
wine-shop, and so dismissed, as misinterpreted, by 
Schmiedel in EBi ; but Ramsay [Ch. tn Eoman 
Empire^ 1893, p. 268, St. Paul, 1895, p, 346] 
contends that it might be a sneer at the new 
saints, and quite appropriate to a wine-shop). 
More assured references are Tacitus (Nero’s per- 
secution, Annal. xv. 44) and Suetonius once more 
[Nero, 16, believed to be borrowed from Tacitus). 
Definite legal use is attested in the younger Pliny's 
letter [Ep. x. 96) to Trajan c. 104 (?) A.D., and in 
Hadrian's rescript (c. 130 A.D.) in reply to Licinius 
Serenus Granianns (as preserved m Euseb. HE 
iv. 9). 

Among the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius show’s 
special attachment to the word ; cf. also Didache 
xii. 4 ; Ep. ad Diogn. [passim in 1-6, esp. 6) ; 
Justin, Apol. i. 12. M. Aurelius’ coldly scomfri 
reference [Meditat. xi. 3) may serve to mark 
universal acquaintance with the name (c. 170 
A.D.). 

Jews could not originate this name — they looked 
for a ‘ Christ.’ Ac 11“ tells us that it arose in the 
home of the first Gentile-Christian church (though 
nothing precise is said as to the date w’hen the 
word was coined at Antioch). Baur declared that 
the adj. as a Latin form was impossible in a Greek- 
speaking region ; but this view of the grammatical 
evidence is universally given up. Besides, were 
there not Roman soldiers at Antioch ? 

LipsiuB (1873), while withdrawing the grammatical objection, 
dweu upon the comparative silence (1) of the NT, (2) of early 
Christian literature. His rejection of Ac 1138 Involved (1) a 
different interpretation of Suetonius, Claudius, 25; (2) the 
assumption that Tacitus placed in a.d. 64 what was true only 
of his own day some fifty years later, in his ‘Quos vnlgus 
Christianos appellabat.’ But (3) Lipsius concurred in assign- 
ing tbe name to Antioch because of its use by the Andochene 
Father, Ignatius. Since 1878 we have had the vindication of 
the (shorter) Greek text of Ignatius— Lipsius, who had worked 
from the Bj-riac text, subsequently accepted the Greek— and 
the mention of Christians in the newly discovered Didache. 
Further, if Hamack’s view of the composition of Acts is 
accepted, its Antiochene evidence is peculiarly reliable. See 
also below (14). 

The MS of Tacitus is read by Hamack (i. 413 f.), ’ Quos vulgus 
Chrestianos appellabat.’ Hemaintains-agalnsthostilecriticism 
—the interpretation : ‘ The mob then called them, blunderingly, 
Ohrestians ; every one now knows the name as Christian,’ 

This name, however accidental in origin, ii 
exactly right from the Christian standpoint. ‘ Ye 
belong to Christ’ (Mk 9“ AV). 

The ‘Christians’ of the United States [above 
(§ 1)] are called by outsiders ‘ Christ ’-ians. 

(14) ‘ Galilteaus.’ We have no genuine evidence 
for this name in the NT. In Mk 14“ Peter is 
simply identified by accent as a provincial follower 
of tee provincial prophet. Ac 2^ merely declares 
that the (Christian apostles came from Galilee.* 

Jewish sects or heresies enumerated by Justin [Trirpho, 8^ 
Epiphanius (xviii.), and (after them) Ephraim Sjtus include 
•GalilioanB’ as followers of Judas of Gamala (cf. Ao 53i). 

Our reliable evidence, such as it is, reveals a 
Gentile usage. Epictetus [Diss. iv. 7. 6) doubt- 
less means Christians by ‘ Galilceans,’ with their 
‘habit’ of apathy under sufiering. Valentinas 
(op. Eulogion op. Photius [in HUgenfeld, Ketzer- 
gesch. p. 302]) speaks of ‘ GaUla5an’ dyophysitism 
in contrast to Gnostic insight into Christ s person, 
and Mani the heresiarch is quoted similarly by 
Fabricius [Bibl. Gr. v. [1712] 285) and Lardner 
[Jew. and Heathen Testimonies, ii. [1765] 102. 3, 
under ‘Epictetus’). These two references sun- 
port each other. There may have been an early 

1 Unless, perhaps, the historian makes an amende to that 

P rovince for denj’irg it any visions of the risen Jesus (contrast 
k 248 with Mk [1433] 167 or Mt sesi 257-10) when he allows that 
the witnesses were GalUiean men. 
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Gnostic monop^sitism, despising popular *Gali- 
Itean ’ views or Christ. 


Gibbon {Decline and. Fall, oh. xvi.) appealed to Lardner as 
showing that ‘Oaliliean’ was a common name for the early 
Christians, and he insinuated that Nero got the crimes of the 
followers of Judos of Galilee imputed to the Church. Gibbon's 
Christian editors, Guizot and Milman, resented the conjecture, 
as a whitewashing of villainy ; and really it is quite baseless, 
for the evidence os to Nero's persecutions says nothing at all 
about ‘ Galilasans.’ 


It is barely worth mentioning that John Malalas (7th cent., 
quoted in Hilgenfeld’s ed. of Acts, 1899) speaks of Christians as 
having originally been called ‘ Nazarenes and Galilceans.' Suidas 
repeats this. 


Whether Jewish or Gentile in origin, the nick- 
name lent itself well to the Emperor Julian — 
possibly in edicts, certainly in his writings. He 
could express Hellenic contempt for two great 
monotheistic religions by treating one as fit only 
for provincials of Judaea, and the other for pro- 
vincials of Galilee. Hamack aptly compares the 
nickname ‘ Phrygians ’ given by the ortnodox to 
the Montanists. 


In Expansion'^ G. 402), Hamack withdraws his tentative as- 
signment of Acta Theadoti Aneyrani, xxxi., with its hostile use 
of the name ' Galilasan ' by Boman oflicials, to a date earlier 
than Julian. It is later. But Hamack still thinks it probable 
that the name had realty come earlier into use among the oSicial 
enemies of Christianity. 

4. Nicknames and blunders. — (16) ‘Jesseans.’ 
Epiphanius (xxix. 14, not ‘xxix, n. 4’ as printed 
and reprinted) probably means Essenes — confusing 
them with Christians. 


(16) ‘ Ecclesiastici.' Bingham’s quotations (I. i. 
§ 8) show that we have here simply the modem 
‘churchman’ in its two senses — catholic versus 


dissenter, or clergyman as distinguished from 
layman. 

(17) ‘ Catholics ’ never means simply Christians, 
but always orthodox or church Christians. 

(18) ‘Atheists’ may be a genuine nickname for 
the early Christian rebels against the Empire’s 
idolatrous worship ; cf. e.g. Euseb. HE iv. 15. 6. 

(19) ‘Gnostic’ is always a term of contrast. 
Thus Clem, of Alexandria uses it of the superior 
Christian as distinguished from the uncultured 
believer. 


(20) ‘ Christi.’ Ps 105“ leads Euseb. {Demonst. 
i. 5) to say that the OT called God’s friends 
‘Christs.’ According to Hippolytus {Philos, vii. 
34), Ebionitic heretics held tliat they could them- 
selves become ‘Christs’ by merit or adoptive 
grace. But this does not give us the word as a 
name ; stUl less does Ambrose {de Obit. Valentin, 
iii. 12), or Jerome on Ps 105“. Ambrose says a 
true Christian is like Christ; Jerome, that Christ 
needed no literal outward anointing. 

(21) ‘ ChrestoV Often Christos is confused with 
ckrestos, ‘ good ’ (Justin, Apol, i. 4 ; Laotant. 
Inst. iv. 7 ; Tertull. Apol. 3 ) ; but there is no 
evidence whatever that Christians were called 
‘ Chresti.' 

(22) 'Pisciculi ’ — a simple pleasantry in Ter- 
tnllian, de Baptismo, ci. 

(23) ‘ Of the dogma.’ A single obscure passage 
is quoted (Euseb. HE vii. 30, § 19).^ 

(24) ‘Jews.’ Christians, for a time, might be 
involved in the dislike felt to Jews. At the 
utmost, it is a temporary nickname. 

(25) ‘ Tarsak, Tarsd.’ This name, which liter- 
ally means ‘timid,’ is specifically Persian, being 
applied, probably in derision, to Christians _ as 
early as the 9th century Bikand-gumdnig Vijdr 
(XV. 1, tr. West, SBE xxiv. 229), and frequently 
recurring later, as in the 17th century Ddbistdn, 
a Persian treatise on various religions and septs 
(tr. Shea and Troyer, Paris, 1843, ii. 305), which 

1 FromRufinus downwards it has been customary to omit the 
words ToO in translation^ although the Berlin e(L 

marks no variant reading. Might we take the previous word 
tnCaKonot aa non>technical7 Bid the Emperor Aurelian entrust 
the decision in question to those * chargeia with superintending 
doctrines* in Rome and Italy? 


also, like many other Persian and Arabic works, 
terms the Christians ’Tsawi, ‘followers of Jesus’ 
(cf. Arab._ Maslhi, ‘follower of the Messiah,’ the 
latter designation likewise occurring in Syriac). 

LiTERATnRB.— J. Bingham, Orpines Bccl., Oxf. 1840, ch. 1 ; 
art. ‘Faithful’ in Smith-Wnce's vOA (repeating, supplement- 
ing, and silently correcting, Bingham). For ‘Christians’: 
R. A. Lipsius, ‘UrsprungdesOhristennamens.’inGrafuiah'iMM- 
prog. der theolog. Fakultat Jenafilr Base, Jena, 1873, pp, G-10: 
T. Zahn, Introd. to ST (tr. Edinb. 1909); the Comm, on Acts, 
and the Bible Dictionaries. For ‘ Church ’: F. J. A. Hort, C/tris- 
tian Ecclesia, Loud. 1897 [a good survey of Biblical usages Ii 
Included). For ‘ Ebionltea,’ ’ Nazarenes,’ ‘ Minim,' the Patristla 
evidence Is very fully given by A. Hilgenfeld, esp. in SeUer. 
gesch. des Urchristenthums, I/eipz. 1884 ; cf. his Judenthum u, 
JudenchriMenthum, Leipz. 18S0; for a recent survey, with 
fuller Jewish references, see G. Hoenniclce, Judenchristenthum 
in lien u. Stenjahrh., Berlin, 1908. In general : A. Hamack, 
ExjMnsion of Christianity, Eng. tr., Lend. 1904-6 (valuable 
additions in 2nd ed., 1908], also in l/uhe the Physician, tr., 
Lend. 1907, and The Acts if the Apostles, tr., Bond. 1909, and 
elsewhere. EOBEBT MACKINTOSH. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN.— See Man- 

DASANS. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. -Sea 
Nestobians. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.— I. The Discoverer. 
— ‘ In the year 1866, 1 discovered the Christ Science 
or divine laws of Life, Truth, and Love, and named 
my discovery Christian Science. God had been 
graciously preparing me during many years for the 
reception of tnis final revelation or the absolute 
divine Principle of scientific mental healing’ (Science 
and Health, p. 107). So writes Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy, the founder of Christian Science, and 
author of its text-book. Bom (1821) at Bow, New 
Hampshire, in the United States, Maiy Morse 
Baker, afterwards Mrs. Eddy, was the ohud of de- 
I vout, God-fearing parents. The ‘ intervales ’ of her 
father’s farm of 600 acres lie along the banks of the 
Merrimao, in the township of Concord, now a city, 
where she resides. At the age of about twelve she 
joined the ConCTCgationaliet Church, of which she 
remained a faithful member for thirty years. Her 
insight into spiritual things was remarkable from 
an early age. In an autobiographical sketch she 
writes thus ; ‘ From my very childhood I was im- 
pelled, by a hunger and thirst after divine things, 
— a desire for something higher and better than 
matter, and apart from it, — to seek diligently for 
the knowledge of God, as the one great and ever- 

? resent relief from human woe’ (Betrospection and 
ntrospection, p, 47). This faith in God sustained 
her through many trials which came to her in after 
years ; bat, when her health failed, she found that 
neither her own prayers nor those of other members 
of her Church could heal her. 

Mrs. Eddy’s education was of an unusual char- 
acter. Her father had been told that her brain 
was too large for her body, and, dreading the close 
application of school, he educated her_ chiefly 
at nome; but she learned with great facUity, and 
studied many deep subjects. Natural Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Science being her favourite 
studies. She also gained some knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In later years she 
was filled with the desire to alleviate the sufferings 
of humanity ; with the liope of restoring her own 
health she studied medicine, the object of all her 
experiments being to discover the healing 
She became con'vinced that the healing power did 
not lie in the drug, and for twenty years she was 
trying to trace every effect to a mental cause. 
Eventually, to use her own words,_ ‘ I gained the 
scientific certainty that all causation was Mind, 
and every efl'ect a mental phenomenon ’ (Betro- 
section and Introspection, p. _3S). 

The discovery or revelation came to her in 
an hour of extreme need. She lay apparently at 
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the point of death, having sustained such severe 
internal injuries from a fall on the icy pavement 
that the doctor gave no hope of her recovery. 
Her friends were gathered round to see the end, 
when she asked for a Bible, opened it at the ninth 
chapter of St. Matthew, and begged to be left 
alone. As she read of the healing of the man who 
was sick of the palsy, there came to her such an 
overwhelming realization of the ever-presence and 
power of Christ to heal and save, that she felt her- 
self instantaneously cured, rose, dressed herself, 
and joined her astonished friends. She did not at 
first fully understand how she had been healed. 
‘ Even to the homoeopathic physician who attended 
me, and rejoiced in my recovery, I could not then 
explain the modns of my relief. 1 could only 
assure him that the divine Spirit had wrought the 
miracle — a miracle which later I found to be in 
perfect Scientific accord with divine law’ (Retro- 
spection and Introspection, p. 38). To discover the 
modus operandi of this divine healing power now 
became the object of Mrs. Eddy’s life. For the 
next three years she devoted herself to prayer 
and meditation, and a dose study of the Bible, 
with the result that she felt convinced she had 
discovered the divine Principle and law which lay 
behind the words and works of Jesus Christ ; in 
other words, the Science of Divine Metaphysical 
Healing, or Christian Science. The truth and 
practical efficacy of the system she next demon- 
strated to the ■world in tne healing of innumer- 
able cases of incurable or hopeless disease ; she 
also preached, taught, and gave lectures. But it 
was not till the year 1875 that she felt the time 
had come for the publication of the text-book 
Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. 
This book contains a complete statement of the 
Science of Mind-healing, its Principle and Practice, 
and is the only authorized text-boolc on the subject. 

2. The Science.— Christian Science is a clear 
and definite system, based on certain fundamental 
propositions defining the nature of God. Every 
deduction from beginning to end of the system 
is the logical outcome or these primary state- 
ments concerning the Divine nature. On p. 465 
of the text-book appears the following defini- 
tion of God ! ‘ God is incorporeal, divine, supreme, 
infinite Mind, Spirit, Soul, Principle, Life, 
Truth, Love.’ The essence of Mrs. Eddy’s 
discovery is contained in this definition of God. 
She saw that, if God is the only Cause and 
Creator, as the Bible declares, then He must be 
the Principle of the universe ; that is, the origin, 
source,^ governing power or law. And, since it is 
impossible to conceive of a non-intelligent cause, 
this Cause or Principle must be intelligence or 
Mind. Thus £Iind is seen to bo the Principle of 
the universe. Again, if there is but one Cause 
or Principle, it must be all-inclusive or infinite. 
Hence God must be the one infinite Principle, the 
one infinite Mind. Turning again to the definition 
of God,_we see that He is further defined as Spirit, 
Soul, Life, Truth, Love. Thus Christian Science, 
while revealing the nnchanging nature of Deity 
as Truth, as Principle, governing the universe by 
immutable law, yet shows Him to be no cold 
abstraction, but the universal, intelligent, Life- 
Principle or Soul, whose very nature is Love: 
‘God, the great I AM; the all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-acting, all-wise, all-loving, and eternal 
Principle’ [Science and Health, p. 587). ‘The 
starting-point of divine Science is that God, Spirit, 
is All-in-all, and that there is no other might nor 
Mind,— that God is Love, and therefore He is 
divine Principle ’ [ib. p. 275). Christian Science 
repudiates the use of tlie term person or personal 
applied to God, if the word is eiMloyed in a 
limited or anthropomorphic sense. The term is 
von. 


permissible if it is used to express the Individ- 
uality of the Infinite, and in this sense only is 
it used in Science and Health. 

Having thus established the definition of God, 
Christian Science next proceeds to deduce there- 
from the nature of man and the universe, arguing 
thus : — If Cause is admitted to be one infinite 
Mind, then all that exists must be that Cause and 
its effects — ^in other words, infinite ^lind and its 
ideas. Hence man and the universe are defined as 
ideas, images of God. These ideas must partake of 
the nature of the Mind which produces them ; they 
must be contained in that Alind, and be wholly 

ovemed by it ; hence, man and the universe must 

e spiritual, eternal, perfect, expressing the Divine 
nature. That this teaching is in accord with Scrip- 
ture is established by such passages as the 
following; ‘And God said. Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness. ... So God created 
man in his oira image. . . . And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good ’ (Gn !“■ '*) ; ‘ All things were made by 

him ; and without him ,was not anything made 
that was made’ (Jn 1*) ; ‘ For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 17^). The sub- 
stance of these texts is thus metaphysically stated 
on p. 468 of Science and Health : 

•There is no life, truth, intelligence, nor substance in matter 
All is infinite Mind and its infinite manifestation, for Ood is 
All-in-all. Spirit is immortal Truth ; matter is mortal error. 
Spirit is the real and eternal ; matter is the unreal and tern- 
poral. Spirit is Ood, and man is Eis image and likeness. 
Therefore, man is not material ; he is spiritual.’ 

This brings us to the next point, and shows 
how Christian Science deals with the problems of 
matter and evil. Many philosophers have taught 
that matter is nnsubstfuitial or unreal, and the 
latest discoveries of natural science seem to be 
tending in the same direction ; but it has been left 
to Mrs. Eddy to deduce the unreality of matter 
and all evil as a necessary consequence from the 
premiss that God is infinite, and God is Spirit. 

‘The three great verities of Spirit, omnipotence, omnipre- 
sence, omniscience, — Spirit possessing all power, filling all space, 
constituting all Science, — contradict for ever the belief that 
matter can be actual ’ (ib. p. 109). 

•The fundamental propositions of divine metaphysics are 
summarised in the four following, to me, teif-evident pro- 
positions. . . . 

1. Qod is All-in-all. 

2. God is good. Good is Mind. 

8. Ood, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

4 . Life, God, omnipotent good, deny death, evil, sin, disease. 
— Disease, sin, e^il, death, deny good, omnipotent God, life. 

Which of the denials in proposition four is true J Both are 
not, cannot be, true. According to the Scripture, I find that 
God is true, "but every (mortal) man a liar ” ’ [ib. p. 118). 

The above quotations show the radical position 
which hlrs. Eddy has taken upon the subject of 
matter and evil. She saw that, if God is in- 
finite, the only Cause, reality must consist of God, 
good, and that which proceeds from Him. Hence 
nothing else can be real. The word ‘ real ’ is used 
in Christian Science to mean eternal, indestruct- 
ible, true, the essential nature of things. Hence 
matter and all e'vil, sin, sickness, and death, being 
contrary to the nature of God, are classified as 
‘ unreal ’ ; that is, as being subject to destruction, 
and as having only a temporarj’ existence as the 
experience of mortals. They are defined as error, 
or illusion, the result of a false sense of existence, 
to be destroyed by Truth, the knowledge of the 
perfection of all true being. Jesus speaks of evil 
in the following terms : ‘ He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own ; for he is a liar, and 
the father of it’ (Jn 8**). St. Paul describes it os 
rh ipplrrifw. rijt capsbi, ‘ the mind of the flesh,’ or 
‘the carnal mind’ which is ‘enmity against God ’ 
(Ko 8®- ’). In Christian Science this lying material 
sense, or sense of evil, is termed ‘ mortal mind.’ 
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•When apparently near the confines of mortal existence, 
standing already within the shadow of the death-valley, 1 
learned these truths in divine Science : that all real being is in 
God, the divine Mind, and that Life, Truth, and Love are all- 
powerful and ever-present ; that the opposite of Truth— called 
error, sin, sickness, disease, death— is the false testimonj- of 
false material sense — of mind in matter; that this false sense 
evolves, in belief, a subjective state of mortal mind which this 
same so-called mind names matter, thereby shutting out the 
true sense of Spirit’ (Science and Health, p. lOS). 

‘ Usage classes both evil and good together as mind ; there- 
fore, to be understood, the author calls sick and sinful humanity 
mortal mind,— meaning by this term the flesh opposed to 
Spirit,— the human mind and evil in contradistinction to the 
dirine Mind, or Truth and Good. . . . Mortal mind is a solecism 
in language, and involves an Improper use of the word mind. 
As Mind is immortal, the phrase mortal mind implies some- 
thing untrue and therefore unreal ; and as the phrase is used 
in teaching Christian Science, it is meant to designate that 
which has no real existence ’ (ib. p. 114). 

The doctrine that matter is unreal because it 
does not originate in God, ivho is ^irit, may seem 
startling to this age ; but Mrs. Eddy maintains 
that it is in strict accord ivith the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles, and that it underlies 
all the miracles in the Bible. During the brief 
period of His earthly ministry, Jesus broke all the 
laws of matter; He constantly threw contempt 
upon aU material things ; He healed the sick m 
direct contradiction to all recognized laws of 
medical science ; He said, ‘ The flesh profiteth 
nothing’ (Jn 6®^). Yet He also said, ‘I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own wDl, but the will 
of Him that sent me ’ (6^) ; and St. John says of 
Him, ‘ For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil’ (1 Jn 3®). The same teaching runs through 
the Epistles, where matter, or the flesh, is con- 
stantly taken as a type of all that is opposed to 
God. Nothing can be stronger than the state- 
ments of St. Paul on this subject. ‘The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh : and these are contrary the one to the 
other’ (Gal 5*’). ‘So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God’ (Ro 8®). ‘Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ’ (1 Co 15®®). Thus Christian 
Science maintains that it has Scriptural authority 
for the teaching that matter does not proceed from 
God, but is the outcome of evil — in other words, 
an illusion of mortal mind. 

Christian Science claims to differ from all other 
religious systems of the day in that it rests on de- 
monstration, and is thus entitled to be called the 
Science of Christianity. It maintains that the 
command of J esus to preach the gospel and heal the 
sick is binding on every one of His followers in 
every age ; that the power to heal sickness and sin 
was the proof of true discipleship demanded by the 
Founder of Christianity, and that every Christian 
can and should be judged by the same test to-day. 
‘ And these signs shall follow them that believe : 
In my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues ; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover ’ (Mk Ifl”'-). ‘ Verily, 

verily, I say unto you. He that helieveth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also ; and greater 
works than these shall he do ; because I go unto 
my Father’ (Jn 14*®). 

Christian Science practice consists in the applica- 
tion of the divine Principle and rule of Christian 
Science to all the problems of human existence; 
its aim is to accomplish the complete salvation of 
mankind by the overcoming of aU evil, all sin, 
disease, and death, thus revealing the true and 
original nature of man as the perfect offspring of 
God. Thus the healing of sickness is held to be 
an essential part of the work of salvation, and 
is enjoined on eve^ Christian Scientist as a 
necessary part of his Christian work. At the 


same time, Mrs. Eddy makes it clear that by far 
the most important part of the work is the healing 
of sin. F'rom beginning to end of the text-book 
she urges upon her readers that sin is no part of 
man’s true nature, that it is error (a/xaprla), and 
that it can and must be destroyed by Truth. 

The only means employed in Christian Science 
practice for the healing of sickness and sin are 
mental. Prayer in Christian Science is based on 
the spiritual understanding of God as immutable 
Principle, unchanging Love, infinite Good. Recog- 
nizing from this pure and perfect source only what 
is true and good, its object is to bring to the 
individual such a clear recognition of the ever- 
present, omnipotent God, and of the perfection 
of man made in His likeness, as will enable him 
to so discern the illusion, yea, the nothingness of 
evil, whether sickness or sin, as to rise above it 
and to be free. In Christian Science, faith rests 
upon the absolute assurance that God never sends 
sickness or any other evU. Hence the Christian 
Scientist prays with that understanding of Truth 
and Love which Jesus laid down as a necessary 
condition of prayer. ‘ Therefore, I say unto yon. 
What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye sJiall Jiave 
them’ (Mk 11®*). That this is the basis of all 
Christian Science healing will be evident from the 
study of the following extracts from Science and 
Health : 

‘The Christian Science God is universal, eternal, divine Love, 
which changeth not and causeth no einl, disease, nor death ' 
(p. 140). 'The Christlike understanding of scientific being and 
divine healing Includes a perfect Principle and Idea— perfect 
God and perfect man — as the basis of thought and demonstra- 
tion* (p. 269). ‘The great fact that God loringly governs all, 
never punishing aught out sin, is your standpoint, from wliich to 
advance and destroy the human fear of sickness ’ (p. 412). ' The 
physical healing of Christian Science results now, ns in Jesus’ 
time, from the operation of divine Principle, before which sin 
and disease lose their reality in human consciousness and dis- 
appear as naturally and ns necessarily ns darkness gives place 
to light and Bln to reformation’ (Preface, xi). ‘Man’s enslave- 
ment to the most relentless masters— passion, selfishness, envy, 
hatred, and revenge — is conquered only by a mighty struggle. 
Every hour of delay makes the struggle more severe. If man 
is not victorious over the passions, they crush out happiness, 
health, and manhood. Here Christian Science is the sovereign 
panacea, giving strength to the wealcness of mortal mind,— 
strength from the Immortal and omnipotent Mind,— and lifting 
humanity above Itself into purer desires, even into spiritual 
power and goodwill to man ’ (p. 407). 

Christian Science demands tbe entire surrender 
of tbe human wUl to the Divine. Mrs. Eddy 
constantly impresses upon her students that their 
success in heming depends on their fulfilment of 
the condition laid down by Jesus: ‘If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me ’ (Lk 9®*). Thus 
Christian Science is the exact opposite of mesmer- 
ism or hypnotism, and it has nothing^ in common 
with theosophy, spiritualism, occultism, _ higher 
thought, mental suggestion, or mental science.^ 

In his warfare ivith evil, the Christian Scientist 
takes the life of Jesus Christ as his only example. 
He understands that Jesus was the_ Saviour 
because He revealed the Christ, the spiritual idea 
of God ; that Jesus proved by His life and works 
that it is the Christ or Truth revealed — the 
spiritual eternal nature of God and man touching 
human consciousness — which takes away the sin 
of the world. Hence the constant endeavour of 
the Scientist is that he also may be governed by 
that Christ; in other words, that he niay have 
‘this mind . . . which was also in Christ Jesus 
(Ph 2®). Christian Science acknowledges the 
Divrinity of Christ and the Incarnation, as the 
following passage shows: 

‘The Christ was the Spirit which Jesus implied ta hi® 
statements : "I nm the wav, the truth, and the life ; I ana 
my Father are one.” This Christ, or divinity of the man Jesus, 
was his divine nature, the godliness which animated him. 
Dhine Truth, Life, and Love pive Jesus ftuthonty oyer sin, 
sickness, and death. Uis mission was to reveal the Science o 
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celestial being, to prove what God Is and what He does for man' 
{SdtTiee anA Health, p. 26). 

Christian Science teaches that the Atonement 
•was the' life--vvork of Jesns, -wherehy He proved, 
step by step, man’s nnity -with God, by conquering 
all materiality and sin. It regards the crucifixion 
on Calvary as the last and greatest temptation to 
believe in the po-wer of e'vil with which He was con- 
fronted ; it teaches that He overcame this tempta- 
tion at His resurrection, thus proving that death 
itself is mastered by the right understanding of 
eternal Life ; and that the Ascension was the cro'wn- 
ing act of redemption, whereby the spiritual nature 
of man was fully revealed, and the atonement, or 
at-eme-ment, -with the Father was demonstrated. 

3 . Organization of the movement. — The 
first Christian Science church was organized by 
Mrs. Eddy and a small band of her students in 
Boston in 1879, and a charter was obtained from 
the State of Massachusetts. Later, this organiza- 
tion was dissolved, and the church was re-organized 
in 1892 under the name of ‘ The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist.’ The Tenets and By-laws of 
the Church were framed by Mrs. Eddy, and are 
incorporated in the Church Manual, the first | 
edition of which was issued in 1895. The basis 
and objects of the Church are thus described on 
p. 19 of the Manual : 

•The Hist Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., Is 
designed to he huilt on the Eock, Christ; even the under- 
standing and demonstration of divine Truth, Life, and Love, 
healing and saving the world from sin and death ; thus to reflect 
In some degree the Church Universal and Triumphant.’ 

This Church has no creed or articles of faith. 
Each one’s position as a Christian Scientist depends 
not on his willingness to accept certain doctrines 
or beliefs, but on his indmdual understanding of 
the di'vine Principle of Christian Science, which 
understanding must be proved by practical demon- 
stration. All who apply for membership, however, 
are required to subscribe to the following Tenets 
which appear on p. 15 of the Manual ; 

* 1 . As adherenta of Truth, we take the Inspired Word of the I 
Bible as our sufiiclent guide to eternal Lite. 

2. We acknowledge and adore one supreme and infiidte God. 

We acknowledge His Son, one Christ ; the Holy Ghost or divine 1 
Comforter ; and man in God's image and likeness. ! 

3. We acknowledge God's forgiveness of sin in the destruction I 
of sin and the spiritual understanding that costs out evil as 
unreal. But the belief In sin is punished so long as the belief 
lasts. 

4. We acknowledge Jesus* atonement as the evidence of 
divine, efllcacious Love, unfolding man's unity with God 
through Christ Jesus the Way-shower; and we acknowledge that 
man is saved through Christ, through Truth, Life, and Lore as 
demonstrated by the OalUean Fropnet in healing the sick and 
overcoming sin and death. 

e. We acknowledge that the crucifixion of Jesus and his 
resurrection served to uplift faith to understand eternal Life, 
the allness of Soul, Spirit, and the nothingness of matter. 

6. And we solemnly promise to watch, and pray for that 
Mind to be In us which was also in Christ Jesus ; to do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us ; and to be merciful, 
Just, and pure.’ 

All other Christian Science churches are 
branches of Mrs. Eddj^s church in Boston, Mass., 
the original organization, which is known as the 
Mother Church. Each 'branch church is a self- 
governing, self-supporting body, but the members 
of all the branches subscribe to the Tenets of the 
Mother Ch'urch. The Sunday services are con- 
ducted by two Headers, generally a man and a 
woman. Perhaps the most remarkable features 
of the service are the silent prayer and the lesson 
sermon. The latter consists of passages from the 
Bible and Science and Health, ■which are read 
alternately by the First and Second Eeaders, and 
which are so arranged as to form a consecutive 
discourse on a given subject. These lesson sermons 
are prepared by a Committee in Boston and 
published quarterly, so that the same lesson is 
read on Sunday in every Christian Science church 
thronglmut the world. iTiere is no personal preach- 
ing ; Truth is the preacher. Besides the Sunday 


services, a Wednesday evening meeting is held in 
every Christian Science church. At these meetings 
testimonies of healing and other practical benefits 
received from Christian Science are given by those 
present. 

Christian Science branch churches, and societies 
not yet organized into churches, are established 
all over the world — in London, where there are 
three churches and a society, and many other 
parts of England ; in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Belfast; also in France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden; in Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, and Argentina ; and in 
Australia, China, and the Transvaal. 

In connexion ■with every church there is a free 
reading-room where the Christian Science literature 
can be read, and where it is for sale. 

In 1881, Mrs. Eddy founded a College in Boston 
for the purpose of teaching Christian Science. 
This institution, under the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College received a charter 
from the State, ivith the right to grant degrees. 
During the time that it remained open more than 
4000 students were taught by Mrs. Eddy herself. 
In 1889 she closed the College, in spite of its great 
popularity, that she might devote her time to a 
revision of Scienee and Health. Ten years later 
she had the work of the Colley resumed by a 
Board of Education sitting in Boston and pre- 
sided over by her. This Board is a teaching and 
examining bo(^, and issues certificates to teachers 
of Christian Science. No one is authorized to 
teach this subject unless he has taken a degree 
at the College, or has obtained a certificate from 
the Board or Education. 

In 1898 a Board of Lectureship was established 
with a view to correcting some of the public mis- 
conceptions of Christian Science. This Board is 
composed of lecturers, both men and women, whose 
duty it is to give public lectures on Christian 
Science when called upon to do so by a Christian 
Science church or society. The lectures are free 
to the public, and every church is expected to 
provide at least one lecture a year. 

LrrERATDkE. — There is no outhorired Christian Science 
literature except that which issues from the Christian Science 
Publishing House in Boston, Mass. The student of Christian 
Science must be warned not to acc^ any other as genuine. 
'The chief work on the subject is the text-book, Science and 
Health, leith Key to the Scriptures, 1876, by Mary Baker Eddy. 
The study of this book is essential to any grasp of the Principle 
and practice of Christian Science. Other works by Mrs. Mdy 
are — iliecellaneowi Wrilinge, Retrospection and Introspection, 
Unity of Good, Rudimental Divine Scienee, Ho and i’es, all 
valuable to the student. The smaller literature includes the 
Christian Science Journal, published monthly, the Christian 
Scienee Sentinel, published weekly, and Der Herald der Chrittian 
Scienee, a monthly publication in German. These contain 
articles by Christian Scientists, testimonies of healing and 
other practical benefits received from the application of the 
Science, and a llstjof the Christian Science churches and Chris- 
tian Science teachers and practitioners throughout the world. 
Then there are the Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessons, 
which arc a valuable aid to the study of the Scriptures in 
conjunction vrith Science and Health', and various traete, 

S empblets, ond lectures which help to elucidate the subject tc 
se beginner. The literature can be obtained at any Christian 
Science reading-room, hut not as a rule at the ordinary book- 
BBllera. C. LILLAS RaAISAY. 

CHRISTIAN SECTS.— See Sects (Chr.), 

CHRISTIAN YEAR.— See Calendae (Chris- 
tian). 

CHRISTIANITY.— I. Stahdpoiht of the 
DISCUSSZOH. — In recent years in Germany it h.is 
■been insisted, as by Troltsch, that Christianity 
mnst be studied as one of the religions of the 
world, not from the standpoint of faith, but from 
that of science, according to the religious-historical 
and not the dogmatic method. Before we can go 
any further in onr discussion, we mnst determine 
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whether, and how far, this demand is legitimate. 
What is this religious-historical method which is 
to replace the dogmatic, and can we hy the use of 
it suDstitute the standpoint of science for that of 
faith ? 

1. The religious-historical method. — ^This has 
three principles, which may he briefly described as 

(1) criticism, (2) correlation, and (3) comparison. 

(1) The literary sources, with the historical 
records they contain of the origins of Christianity, 
are to he dealt with by the same methods of 
literary and historical criticism as are applied to 
any otlier ancient literature. This principle in many 
cases of its application involves the assumption that 
the writers of the past had so little sense of the 
conditions of inquiry and judgment necessary for 
the discovery and presentation of historical truth, 
and so slight ability for distinguishing fact from 
fiction, that their accounts are to be approached 
with suspicion rather than with confidence. 

(2) The scientific categories of causality and 
evolution are to be applied to the religious life 
generally and to the Christian faith particularly, so 
as to correlate each fact of belief, morals, worship, 
or polity, ivith its immediate historical antecedents, 
and to correlate the total reality of the Christian 
religion at each stage to the previous stages of a 
progressive evolution. The application of this 
principle to Christianity involves, for some scholars, 
no less than this, that, on the one hand, Jesus 
Himself must be accounted for by His Jewish 
heredity and environment, ■with the least possible 
recognition of any originality in His personality, 
and, on the other hand, that the development of 
the Christian Church must be marked by aprogress 
beyond the truth and grace of its Founder Himself. 
Sometimes, however, two modifications in the 
application of the principle are recognised. It is 
admitted that in numan history, as contrasted 
with the physical world, there is the not altogether 
calculable factor of personality, so that the results 
of the action and reaction of personalities cannot 
be determined with the same certainty as the 
resultant of several physical forces. It is further 
admitted that in religious history especially, there 
remains, as the residual fact which baffles defini- 
tion and explanation, the real contact of the 
human soul ■ndth God. This fact denied, religion 
becomes an illusion, a self-projection and self- 
elevation of man into the void. 

(3) Admitting that religion is an exercise of 
human personality, which is unique in that it 
necessarily involves this relation to the Divine, 
which ever evades the grasp of science, yet science 
must observe, compare, classify, and generalize 
about all religious phenomena. Science cannot 
admit the claim of any religion to be so much 
superior to all the others as to entitle it to any 
exceptional treatment. The Christian theologian 
or philosopher must abate his pretensions that 
Chnstianity is the absolute religion, and must be 
quite satisfied if science give his faith leave to 
regard it as only the best actual, and not also the 
best possible or even conceivable. For every fact, 
or alleged fact, of the Christian history parallels 
are, if possible, to be found in other religions, so 
that this claim to uniqueness and originality may 
be disproved. The endeavour is to be made even 
to show how this or that precious possession of the 
Christian faith has been borrowed from another 
religion. 

2 . Objections to the method. — To this demand 
the Christian scholar may ofier a fourfold objection : 

(1) The method as thus applied has not proved 
as objective as it claims to be. Many of the results 
reached by it cannot pretend to claim the universal 
validity tnat the conclusions of physical science 
claim. In divisions IV. and V. of this article the 


contradictions which emerge in the application of 
this method ■ndll be fuUy discussed. 

(2) The method betrays a bias that is by no 
means scientific ; it makes assumptions which it 
has_ not proved. It is an assumption that no 
ancient scriptures, no religious literature, can 
distinguish accurately fact from fiction, or display 
a scrupulous desire for truth. It is an assumption 
that the free action of human personality, as the 
channel of the activity of God in and for man, 
must be_ ‘ cribb’d, caburd, and confin’d ’ within the 
arbitrarily fixed limits of causality and evolution. 
It is an assumption that there can be no such great 
difierences between one religion and all others as 
to entitle it to a place by itself, or to justify the 
expectation that it may display features which are 
found in no other. The bias, of which one is 
entitled to complain, is that the kind of conclusion 
which alone is to be accepted as objective is fore- 
shadowed in the statement of the method, before 
the data to which it is to be applied have been 
adequately considered. 

(3) The method rules out of court as inadmissible 
the e'vidence which Christian faith insists must be 
heard if Christianity is to get a fair trial. The 
impression that the Christian Scriptures make on 
the reason and the conscience of the man who 
comes to them ■without any world-^view which 
involves either an affirmation or a denial of the 
supernatural, is that here he is in contact with 
spiritual and moral reality, and wth a reality of 
such a quality that it imposes sincerity and honesty 
as a primary duty on all who bear witness to it. 
The personality of Jesus Christ, as He is presented 
in the Gospels, and as the impression He made is 
interpreted in the Epistles, is so absolutely unique, 
that human personality in Him is even less calcul- 
able than in other men, and His contact ■udth the 
Di^vine is so close that His moral and spiritual 
possibility cannot be determined by any previous 
stage of man’s evolution. The salvation which the 
som that trusts Him experiences has a finality and 
sufficiency which make it quite impossible for 
those so saved to reckon Him as only one of the 
world’s masters in the things of God, and make it 
not only credible, but almost necessaiy, that His 
life, teaching, and work should have a content 
such as no other religious history can show. For 
faith Christ reigns alone. 

(4) But if it be objected that faith must submit 
to the judgment of science as regards its object, it 
must be insisted that spiritual things are spirituaUy 
discerned, and that it is faith alone which ‘ w the 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen.’ In religion it is only the human ex- 
perience of the Dhine reality that can decide the 
issue. This is the merit of Ritschl’s theory of value 
jxidgmcnts, that it does recognize this peculiarity 
of religious knowledge. To understand Christianity 
a man must be a Christian, because he alone 
knows Christ. A man must be religious to ap- 
preciate the content of any creed. The standpoint 
of faith is not that of ignorance, or credulity, to 
which science can claim to be superior it is a 
condition of apprehending religion as reality, and 
not as illusion. The standpoint of faith does not 
exclude the standpoint of science j although faith 
can see further than science can, it seeks also to 
see as science sees. A faith like the Christian, for 
which sincerity and veracity are cardinal obliga- 
tions, is bound to avoid all self-deception, and to 
exhibit all candour in dealing with_ its ohject. 
Criticism, correlation, comparison ■\rill be fully 
and freely used from the standpoint of faith e^ven 
as from the standpoint of science ; only faith 
recognizes what science often _ ignores, that no 
categories of science can determine the contents of 
the communion of the Divine and the h^mnan, ana 
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that the measurements of nature and history are 
not adequate to the length and breadth, depth and 
height, of the love of God in Christ Jesus the 
Lord. 

II. Definition of CBRiSTiANiTT.—Vfe may 
define Christianity as the ethical, historical, 
universal, monotheistic, redemptive religion, in ' 
which the relation of God and man is mediated by : 
the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This definition must he explained in detail. ' 

1. Christianity ethical, not natural, relig:ion. — 
Religions may first of all he distinguished accord- 
ing to the goods, or good, which they oiler to man. 
Wiere prayers and offerings are made to the spirits 
or gods to obtain such earthly boons as food, 
health, safety, etc. , the religion may be described 
as natural. Where, instead of these or along with 
these, the gods or spirits are conceived as capable 
of bestowing the moral and religious blessings of 
forgiveness of sin, strength in temptation, their 
own fellowship with their worshippers, etc., the 
religion may be spoken of as ethical. As Christi- 
anity is, above all, concerned about the inner life 
of man in God, it belongs to the latter class. 

2. Christianity historical, not spontaneous. — 
A.gain, religions may be distinguished as sponta- 
neous or historical ; as groiving up along with 
the evolution of the tribe or the nation, without 
the predominant action of any individual teacher 
or lawgiver, or as having a definite beginning in 
the life, teaching, or work of a religious genius, 
who, even if only desirous of conserving the old, 
yet so impresses his personality on what he 
transmits as to give it new character and influence. 
Confucius in China, Gautama the Buddha in India, 
Zoroaster in Persia, Muhammad in Arabia, may be 
mentioned as such founders of historical religions. 
As will afterwards be shown, in no religion are the 

erson and the work of the founder of such signi- 
cance and value as in the Christian. 

3. Christianity universal, not national. — Among 
the historical religions we may make a further 
distinction into national and universal. The 
beliefs and customs of a religion may be so bound 
up with racial characteristics and national peculi- 
arities as to impose, by its very nature, a limitation 
in the practicable expansion of the religion. Con- 
fucianism is so adapted to China that it has not 
spread, except to Japan, beyond the borders of 
that Empire, unless when Chinese emigrants have 
carried it with them. Buddhism and Islfim both 
claim to be universal in character, and so have 
shomi themselves missionary in effort as rivals to 
Christianity. But, on closer examination, neither 
proves itself as suitable for a world-religion as 
Christianity does. Buddhism in its original form, 
so far as scholarship can fix it, appears as a 
monastic system, reflecting in its purpose and 
method alike the pessimism of the Indian tempera- 
ment, and is thus seen to be unfitted for the r61e 
of inspiring and directing any progressive society. 
Islam, too, is both in creed and code so bound up 
with the peculiarities of Arab thought and life, 
that, unless it should undergo a thorough trans- 
formation, it could not be expected to nun accept- 
ance in any highly cultured and civilized society. 
Christianity alone has shown that, on the one 
band, it meets the needs of the soul of man as no 
other religion does, and that, on the other hand, it 
can adapt itself in so doing to varying conditions 
ns no other can. It appears now as the only 
religion that can properly claim universality. 

Christianity monotheistic. — One reason for 
this universality of Christianity is its monotheistic 
character. This it shares wth J udaism and Islam ; 
but in orthodox Judaism this is still too closely 
bound up with the peculiarities of national custom, 
and in Islam too much marked by a defective 


moral conception of the Divine character, to possess 
real universality. The revelation of God in Christ 
possesses characteristics which give to Christian 
monotheism a wider appeal to the reason, con 
science, and affections of men. This monotheism 
is an inheritance of Christianity from Judaism, 
the cradle of its infancy. This faith was reached 
after a progressive religious development which its 
agents regarded as a Divine discipline of the 
Hebrew nation. The OT, in which the record of 
this revelation is written, the Christian Church 
includes in its Sacred Scriptures. In the religious 
consciousness of Christ the OT conception of God 
was assumed, but was carried to a further stage of 
its development. Conscious of Himself as Son, 
He revealed God as Father. The impression which 
His personality made on the religious community 
He founded, and the experience riven to it of a 
fullness and freshness of Divine life through faith 
in Him as Saviour and Lord, led to the Christian 
conception of the one God as Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Although in popular belief and speech the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, or preferably Tri-unity, has 
often come perilously near tritheism, yet Christi- 
anity is essentially monotheistic, maintaining the 
unity of God as a cardinal doctrine. In the art. 
Monotheism the impossibility of any other con- 
ception of God answering the (lemands of reason or 
conscience, and meeting the needs of the soul, will 
be shown. This argument must here be taken for 
granted, to avoid unnecessary repetition. 

5. Christianity redemptive. — Man is even in his 
earthly life conscious of the reality of physical evil 
in manifold forms, from which he desires protection 
and deliverance. As his moral development ad- 
vances, he becomes aware of moral evil or sin in 
himself, and feels his need of being saved from it. 
Although this sense of his danger cannot be 
regarded as the sole motive of religion, yet there 
can be no doubt that no religion can satisfy the 
whole man unless it offers hun redemption from 
evil — physical or moral, whichever he may feel 
most Keenly. This necessity Buddhism clearly 
recognizes ; it was his discovery of the secret of 
salvation that made Gautama the Buddha, or 
Enlightener. But it is to be observed that Buddh- 
ism lays aU the stress on physical evil ; that it 
regards physical evil as inseparable from existence ; 
that the salvation it offers is, if not entire annihila- 
tion, yet complete cessation of the consciousness of 
existence ; and that this salvation is effected by 
man for himself without any assistance from the 
gods, whose existence the original Buddhism 
practically ignores. Christianity, on the contrary, 
emphasizes moral evil as the root of man’s un- 
happiness, insists on loving fellowship with God 
as life’s highest good, promises an immortality of 
glory and blessedness with God, offers the forgive- 
ness of sin and the renewal of the soul of man by 
the grace of God received by human faith, and 
reveals and realizes that Dirine grace in the 
sacrificial death of Christ and His continued living 
presence in His Spirit. It may confidently he 
added that, as it diagnoses man’s disease more 
accurately, so it provides the remedy more ade- 
quately. 

6. Christianity centres in Christ’s mediation, — 
In Christianity, on the one hand, God is conceived 
as moral perfection, and, on the other hand, man 
is regarded not only ns morally weak but as 
morafiy blameworthy. The fellowship between 
God and man is admitted to be internipted by sin, 
and man must be redeemed to be restored to this 
fellowship. In this redemiition, Christ alone is the 
Mediator. On the one hand, He as Son know.^ 
God ns Father, and reveals Him to men as the 
Father who forgives their sins, that is, welcome." 
them back to fellowship with Himself even thougli 
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they have sinned. On the other hand, Christ by 
the truth and grace of His teacliing, example, and 
life draws men to Himself, awakens their con- 
fidence, arouses their penitence, and so assures 
them of the pardon wdiieh in revealing God as 
Father He offers. This revelation and redemption 
begins in the earthly life, hut is consummated in 
His cross as the ransom, the covenant-sacrifice. 
In a later section {VIII. i, (of)) the doctrine of the 
Atonement tnll he discussed ; meanwhile in this 
prelimina^ definition it must be pointed out that 
tor historical Christianity the sacrifice of Christ, 
however inteirreted, is an essential factor in the 
mediation between God and man. As essential is 
His continued presence in His Church by His 
Spirit, as tliereoy the objective revelation and 
redemption is subjeetively applied in each in- 
dividual experience. Thus the Founder of the 
Christian community holds in this religion an 
altogether unique position. He is not only teacher 
and example, but in His death He offers the 
sacrifice by which men are saved, and in His life 
by the Spirit He is Himself ever saving them who 
come to God by Him. 

III. DlYBnOENT TENDENCIES IN CffEIS- 
TIANITT. — While we have endeavoured to offer 
in the previous section as objective a presentation 
of the essence of the Christian religion as possible, 
this must be supplemented by a brief indication of 
the divergent tendencies in the religion, in which 
the accent is thrown on one feature or another. 

1. Speculative tendency. — One of the earliest 
tendencies (for we find it in the Greek Apologists 
and Fathers), and also one of the latest (for modern 
philosophers of the idealist school show it), may 
be described as the speculative. The universe is 
regarded as a problem for thought, of •which the 
Incarnation of God in Christ is the solution. The 
earliest thinkers regarded it as a unique solution, 
because in Christ alone had God become man ; the 
later thinkers tend to regard Christ as only the 
first to reach the full consciousness of the universal 
irinciple of man’s essential affinity to God. This, 
lowever, is not the emphasis in the NT, or in the 
general Christian experience. 

2. Sacramentarian tendency. — In the Greek 
Fathers, especially, there was a tendency to 
conceive salvation physically as a deification of 
man, a deliverance of man from corruption to 
immortality ; and correspondingly the Incarnation 
was stated in physical terms, as the union of the 
human and the Dmne nature in one Person ; but 
the contrast of the two natures was so emphasized 
that the unity of the Person could not be concretely 
conceived ; the moral character and the religious 
consciousness were hidden in the physicid mystery. 
The salvation thus physically conceived was im- 
parted to the indiiddual by the physical means of 
the sacraments. While a more spiritual view of 
Baptism and the Eucharist runs on alongside of 
this physical ■view, we must recognize tiie pro- 
minence in Christian history of this sacramentarian 
tendency. The soul’s cleansing and nourishment 
come through physical channels. The relation 
between these physical means and Christ Himself 
is variously conceived, but what is common to all 
forms of the sacramentarian tendency is this stress 
on the material channels of the Di'vine gifts in 
Christ. 

3. Practical tendency. — ^At the opposite pole 
is what may be called the practical tendency. It 
is the example of Jesus wmch is regarded as alone 
supremely valuable. This is the position of the 
auvocates, in the 18th cent., of the religion of 
Jesus. The Christian religion, as making Christ 
the object of faith, is to be regarded from this 
standpoint as a perversion of the religion of Jesus, 
in which He was Himself the subject of faith, a 


faith which we may share ivith Him by following 
His example. This tendency is not without its 
representatives to-day, some of whom are not at 
all interested in Christ’s relation to God, but only 
in His social empathy and service. It may be 
admitted that Chnst can be the object of Christian 
faith only as He is Himself the subjeet of the faith 
In which is typically revealed the relation of man 
to God, which by His grace is aftenvards pro- 
gressively realized in man. But in Christian 
experience Christ has been not only the pattern, 
but also the power of the new life in God. Hence 
the tendency represents an incomplete Chris- 
tianity. 

4. Mystical tendency. — In all religions are found 
men who seek fellowship -with God as life’s highest 
good, and a fellowship so close that the soul feels 
itself one ■with God, with no separation at all. 
Examples of this mystical tendency are Taoism 
in China, Sufiism in Muhammadanism, Neo- 
Platonism in the Grmco-Koman religion, and the 
highest type of piety in Hinduism. In Christianity 
this tendency appears in the pseudo-Dionysian 
writings (6th cent.), in Scotus Erigena (died after 
877), and, in the form of an absorbing contem- 
plation of Christ as the Bridegroom of the soul, in 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153) and the medimval 
Mystics. The danger in mysticism is its attention 
to the soul’s inner states or communion wth God, 
and its neglect of the historical facts, through 
which, in Christ, God is revealed and man redeemed. 
Fellowship with God is the end of Christian faith ; 
but in this fellowship Christ as the Mediator is 
not, and cannot be, set aside without serious risk 
to the religious certainty and moral quality of the 
Christian life. See, further. Mysticism (Chris- 
tian). 

5. Evangelical tendency. — The evangelical ten- 
dency, characteristic of St. Paul, prominent in 
Augustine (354-430), and dominant in Luther (1483- 
1546), lays the emphasis on man’s sin and God’s 
forgiveness. If the NT is to be regarded ns 
authoritative, this tendency gets closer to the core 
of the Christian religion than any of the others. 
It becomes one-sided only if it fails to recognize 
that each of these other tendencies stands^ for 
something of value to the soul of man, and if it 
does not endeavour to embrace, within the ■wide 
circumference of the circle it draws from_ its centre 
in the Cross, the satisfactions of the mind, heart, 
and life of man for which these tendencies betraj' 
the demand, and for which there is an abundant 
supply in the manifold wisdom of God as displayed 
in the revelation and redemption in Christ. 

IV. Origin of CBRisTiANlTT.—y^lJfe, as has 
already been mentioned, Christianity fully accepts 
the etnical monotheism of the Hebrew prophets, 
and stands in a historical continuity with Judaism, 
we need not trace its origin here farther back than 
to the Person and Work of Christ as its founder. 
The NT is the only literary source for the history 
of the beginnings of the religion that needs to be 
taken into account. These_ writings have been 
subjected to a searching criticism ; and, before 
stating as concisely as posssible what is the 
historical reality they disclose, it seems necessap^ 
to refer briefly to some of the theories of the origin 
of Christianity which are current to-day. 

I. Current theories of the origin. — ^The views of 
Baur, Strauss, and Eenan, important as they 
were in their own day, may be passed over j and 
it must suffice to mention only the Liberal 
Protestant view as represented by Hamack ; the 
Modernist Homan Catholic, of which Loisy is 
pioneer; and the Eadicalism of Kalthoff and 
Pfleiderer. . 

(1) In his book. Das Wesen des Chrxstenlums 
(Eng. tr. under the title, What is Christianity?), 
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Hamack undertakes to answer the question in a 
strictly historical way. 

(o) We are at this stajje of the discussion concerned only with 
the first part of the work dealing with the Gospel. The contents 
of the teaching of Jesus can he included in any one of three 
circles of ideas : * the kingdom of God and its coming,* ‘ God the 
Father and the infinite value of the human soul,’ ‘ the higher 
righteousness and the commandment of love." Without 
excluding the eschatological reference of the Kingdom of God, 
Hamack seeks to do full justice to the moral and religious 
content of the Gospel. He thus discusses the relation of the 
gomel to the world, poverty, law, labour, the Person of Christ, 
and doctrine. 

(6) His view of the Person of Christ is of speci.al importance. 
Jesus ‘ desired no other faith in His person and no other attach- 
ment to Himself than what is contained in the keeping of His 
commandments,’ and He ‘ described the Lord of heaven and 
earth as His God and Father ; as the Greater, as the onij’ Good.’ 
In all things He is dependent on and submissive to God ; and 
•over against His God even includes Uiraself among other men’ 
(p. 80 [Eng. tr. 126J). On the other hand, ‘Jesus is convinced 
that He so knows God as none before Him, and He knows that 
He has the calling to impart to all others by word and deed 
this knowledge of God, and therewith the filial relation to God.’ 
But ' bow He came to this consciousness of the uniqueness of 
His filial relation, and how He reached the consciousness of His 
power and of the obligation and task which lie in this power, 
that is His secret, and no psychology will discover it' (p. 81 
[128]). Jesus also claimed to be tlie Messiah by His use of the 
title ‘Son of Man’; this was ‘the necessaty condition of His 
being able to win absolute recognition for Himself — conscious 
of this inner call — within the history of Jewish religion’ 
(p. 89 [141]). For Hamack the Jemsh Messiahsbip is, as it 
were, the temporal husk; the moral and religions sonship 
towards God, of which Jesus is uniquely conscious for Himself, 
and which He is also uniquely conscious of being able to impart 
to others, is the permanent kernel. The relation of Jesus to 
the gospel is thus defined : ‘ Not the Son, but the Father only, 
belongs to the gospel, as Jesus declares it,’ and yet ‘ He ie the 
Way to the Father, and He is, ns appointed by the Father, also 
the Judge.’ ‘ He was the personal realiiation and power of the 
Gospel, and will he always ejmerienced as such’i(p. 91 f. [1441.]). 
In maintaining the credibility of the Sjmoptic Gospels os 
historical sources, Hamack defines his position as regards the 
miracles of Jesus. On the one hand, he affirms a current 
tendency to escribe miracles to prominent persons even in 
their lifetime ; and, on the other hand, he admits some of tbs 
miracles of healing ns instances of the incalculabie influence of 
‘ soul on soul and of soul on body.' 

(c) The three characteristics of the Apostolic Age wore ‘the 
recognition of Jesus as the Living Lord,’ a real individual 
experience of living union with God, and a holy life in purity 
and hrotherllness, with the hope of Ohrlst's speedy advent. 
Christ was confessed Lord for three reasons : Bis authoritative 
teaching. His saorificiat death, and His resurrection and 
ascension to ‘ the right hand of God.’ In justification of the 
view of Christ's death as sacrificial, Barnack oilers several 
reflexions which need not now concern us ; but what is important 
is his statement that there is no reason to doubt that Jesus 
Himself ‘described His death as a service, which He was 
offering to the many, and that by a solemn action He established 
for it a continued remembrance ' (p. 101 [ICO]). Hamack sharply 
distinguishes between the ‘ Easter-faith ’ and the ‘ Easter- 
message.’ Doubtful of the tmstworthiness of the records of 
Christ's appearances to His disciples, be Is certain that ' from 
tUs grave the unshakable faith In the conquest of death and in 
eternal life has taken its origin * (p. 102 [162]). 

(d) Barnack goes as far as his denial of the miraculous and 
bis aversion to the metaph^cal will allow him, in recognizing 
the moral and religious uniqueness of Jesus, and the value of 
His mediation between God and man in making God known to 
men, and drawing men to God. Other representatives of 
Uberal Protestantism do not go so far; they are doubtful 
whether from the strictly historical standjmint as much can be 
affirmed as Hamack affirms. The representation Is significant, 
however, as an instance of bow much a historian, exercising his 
critical conscience, feels entitled to preserve of the common 
Christian tradition. For those who do not share what may be 
regarded as an intellectual bias — his denial of the miraculous 
and his aversion to the metaphysical— his account will not seem 
adequate. It must be added, however, that Hamack gives the 
impression that his own personal faith would carry him farther 
than this rigidly historical standpoint allows. 

(2) Loisy in his L'Evangile et I'Eglisc (Eng. tr.. 
The Gospel and the Church) writes in direct 
antagonism to Harnack, whose representation of 
the Original Gospel and the Apostolic Faith he 
regards ns an attack on Roman Catholicism, He 
seeks to show that the origins of Christianity were 
not as Hamack represents them, bnt merely a 
germ out of wliich Roman Catholicism has 
necessarily, and therefore legitimately, developed. 

(a) Loisy starts with the assumption that ‘the Gospels are 
not strictly historical documents' (Eng. tr. p. 23), and in 
criticism goes considerably beyond Uamack's ‘comparatively 
temperate ' opinion. Hamack bad recognized an ethical as well 
as an eschatological content In Jesus’ conception of the 


Kingdom of God. Loisy entirely rejects the former, and 
recognizes only the latter. ‘'The message of Jesus is contained 
in the announcement of the approaclung kingdom, and the 
exhortation to penitence os a means of sharing therein. All 
else, though it is the common preoccupation of humanity, is as 
though non-existent.' Hamack laid spechil stress on Jesus' 
unique con^iousness of God ns Father, and His effective 
communication of His faith to others ; Loisy tlius curtly dis- 
misses this feature : 'The conception of God the Father is only 
one element, traditional in its origin, like all the rest, and has 
its history, like all the rest, in the general development of 
Christianity ' (p. 86 f.). 

(b) In regard to the Person of Christ the opposition is no less 
marked. ‘ The historian,' saj-s Loisy, ‘ must come therefore to 
the conclusion that He believed Himself the Son of God, because 
He believed Himself to be the Messiah. The idea of the Divine 
Sonship was linked to that of the Kingdom ; it had no definite 
signification, ns far as Jesus was concerned, except in regard to 
the Kingdom about to be established ’ (p. 105 f.). 

(c) There is nothing in the gospel which Jesus preached that 
can be regarded ns the essence of Christianity, ‘i^e truly 
evangelical part of Christianity to-day is not that which has 
never changed, for, in a sense, nil has changed and has never 
ceased to change, but that which in spite of ail external 
changes proceeds from the impulse given by Christ, and is 
inspired by His Spirit, serves the same ideal and the same 
hope ’ (p. 116 f .). It has to be admitted that the ideal ns Jesus 
conceived it has not been realized, the hope as He cherished It 
has not been fulfilled ; but that does not matter, ‘ U His hope 
has only been actually realized before the eyes of faith, tne 
philosophical historian will not hesitate to find even that an 
astonishingly tme fulfilment, when ho notes the results the 
hope has achieved and its inexhaustible fmitfulness ’ (p. 125). 
In other words, truth in the strict sense of the word cannot be 
claimed for the gospel of Jesus, bnt only worth for th« inspiring 
and sustaining of the religious life. 

(d) As regards the Apostolic belief in Christ’s sacrificial death 
as one of the reasons for confessing His lordship, resting, 
according to Hamack, on Jesus' own teaching, Loisy holds that 
1 Co 163. 4 ‘ by no means makes it certain that the idea of the 
Atonement by death existed from the beginning with the 
distinctness that the teaching of Paul conferred on it, or that it 
contributed to lay the foundations of Christology to the same 
extent as the idea of the Kesurrection ’ (p. 127). As regards 
this idea, it belongs to faith and not to fact ‘directly and 
formally established.' To the historian ‘the fact of some 
appearances will seem incontestable, hut he will be unable to 
decide their nature and extent with precision’ (p. 132). 
Hamack is charged with exaggeration in making ‘ the certainty 
of eternal life' depend solely on ‘faith in the resurrection of 
Christ,’ since other sources of the belief must be taken Into 
account (p. 185). ‘ Nor can it be truly said that to-day faith In 
the eternally living Christ is the sole support of belief In 
immortality’ (p. 136). The endeavour to discern in the 
Gospels an original essence of Christianity in the revelation of 
God’s Fatherhood is scornfully derided, and for it is substituted 
the indication of an original impulse to subsequent develop- 
ment in Christ’s hope of the Kingdom. 

(«) For the present purpose it is not necessary to follow 
Lolsy’s argument further; for its purpose is to jusUIy the 
development of this germ in human history in the Church— by 
which Lol^ means the Roman Catholic Church, with Ita 
Christian dogma and Catholio worship. The assumption is 
that ‘ whatever is, is right,’ and that Christianity could not 
have evolved otherwise than it has done. The utility of any 
creed or code or rite for the religious life is its justification. 
His aim he has stated in his last sentence ; it has been to show 
‘how Christianity has lived in the Church and by the Church, 
and how futile is the desire to save it by a search after Its 
quintessence’ (p. 277). The original content of the gospel, as 
Hamack presents it, is discredited by criticism, so that it is not 
available for use, as Hamack uses it, as a standard of judgment 
for the subsequent developments. 

Inhis Aufourd’unpzfit livre, Ixiisy tried to reconcile thete 
views of the Person and Work of Christ with the doctrine of 
Roman Catholicism, but the Church did not accept his apologi- 
as satisfactory. The Programme of Uodemism — the reply of 
the Italian Modernists to the Papal Encyclical of condemnation 
— and Ibther Tyrrell’s Christianitp at the Cross Roads both show 
that Modernism is following closely in the footsteps of Loisy in 
Its criticism of the Gospels, and that the Christ it leaves us U 
the visionaiy possessed by the Apocali-ptic idea of the Kingdom 
of God. As this idea is held to have a much closer kinship 
with the Roman Catholic than with the Protestant tj-pe of 
piety, the criticism of the Gospel is used In commendation of 
the Church, 

(3) Up till 1D03, Kalthofif might have been 
reckoned na representing the Liberal Protestant 
tendency, but suddenly he passed over to an 
extreme radicalism in regard to the life of Christ. 
Titius suggests that it was the publication of 
Hamack’s Das Wesen des Christentums which led 
him to see the gulf of separation between himself 
and that school. Of his fundamental ideas on 
this new theological departure, Titius gives the 
I folloM-ing summary (Der Bremer RadUMlismus, 

I p. 100 f.): 
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‘The person of Christ we cannot to-da}' any more firmly 
BTOsp. Among the thousands of the crucified in the time of the 
Gospels, there certainly must have been some Jesus who in the 
spirit of prophetio piety closed his poor martjT-iife. But this 
X has no meaning. Decisive, on the contrary, is the conscious- 
ness of the community, which has objectified, personified itself 
in the Gospels. For the community is the body of Christ — 
accordingly the actual historical Christ, Christ the patron of 
the community, the idea of the growing Church. The Diiine 
State of the world-Churoh and Christ belong together as 
appearance and idea. This Church, however, is according to 
i& essence a now social order, Christianity a new social move- 
ment on a very big scale (grossten Stiles), to which the impulse 
was given by an elementary exercise of power by a class of 
men, oppressed but striving upward. The factors of its forma- 
tion and origin can be shown in the common life of the age.’ 
In Kalthoff’s own words, ‘the picture of Christ is in all ita 
main features ready before a single line of the Gospels was 
written. Philosophy produced the framework of a universal 
world-riew, metaphysical dualism, into which the picture of 
Christ was inserted. The economic conditions of Rome brought 
together the explosive material which was discharged in 
Christianity, and in the religious brotherhoods were given the 
organizing forces, which combine all the tendencies of the time, 
in the actual structures of the Christian communities’ (quoted 
by Titius, p. 101). It Is not necessary to follow the construction 
any further. This is the reductio ad absurdum of the criticism 
of the Gospels, which assumes that the modern scholar ma}’ 
deal with these ancient documents according to his own good 
will and pleasure. 

(4) Not less radical in its criticism, although not 
so extravagant in its reconstruction, is Pfleiderer’s 
The Early Christian Conception of Christ. 

(а) Ffleiderer states his position with all the distinctness 
which could be desired, in the opening sentences of his Intro- 
duction It is to the ^eat and abiding credit of the scientific 
theology of the nineteenth century that it has learned to 
distinguish betiveen the Christ of Faith and the man Jesus of 
history, two entities which have been Identified by ecclesiastical 
dogma. By means of careful and toilsome critical investigation, 
it has been shown how the dogma of the God-man gradually 
took form, precipitated, ns it were, from the intermingling of 
religious Ideas of various origin with the reminiscences of the 
early Church concerning the life of her Master ' (p. 7). 

(б) These reminiscences cannot, however, with any certainty 
be recovered, for ‘Jewish prophecy. Rabbinic teaching. Oriental 
gnosis, and Greek philosophy had already mingled their colours 
upon the palette from which the portrait of Christ in the Kew 
Testament Scriptures was painted. And so all that can be 
determined trith certainty from these writings is only that 
conception of Christ which was the object of the faith of the 
early Christian communities and their teachers ’ (p. 9). It is 
not necessary to determine what reminiscences of fact are 
blended with these imaginations of faith in this conception; 
for ‘ it is evident that the Christian religion and the Christian 
Church are based upon that early belief in Christ to which the 
New Testament and contemporary Christian literature bear 
witness. This alone is the established fact, which is in no way 
affected, however the answer to the question concerning the 
origin of this belief may foil’ (p. lOf.). 

(c) Christianity thus begins not in historical reality, but in 
mythology ; but this for Pfleiderer appears no disadvantage. 
‘Surely myths, and the corresponding rites and ceremonies in 
which the mjthical idea finds dramatic, free, liring, and 
continuous presentation, are by far the most original and 
forcible form of expression of the peculiar genius of every 
religion, and are therefore of the greatest eignlflcance for the 
Investigator of the history of religion ; they are, in fact, his 
ultimate source of information ' (p. 13 f.). 

(d) As one of the world's mythologies, Christianity must not 
be left in isolation, but must be considered ‘ in relationship with, 
and in dependence upon, the myths and legends of universal 
religious history ’ (p. 14). The rest of the book is an illustration 
of this thesis, the Christian conception of Christ being traced 
to manifold sources in the myths and legends of other religions. 

2 . Estimate of the validity of current theories. 
— Having stated these theories, tve may now esti- 
mate their validity ; and it will be best to work 
backwards from the extreme to the moderate 
criticism of the Gospels. 

(1) If it be true, as Ffleiderer maintains, that 
historical reality is not necessary as the basis of 
faith, we need not put ourselves to this trouble. 
We must therefore face the question. Can faith be 
indifferent whether its object is fact or fiction ? 
and find the answer to it before we know whether 
the quest is worth pursuing. 

(a) It is not necessary to show that Christian 
theology, as expressing the common faith of the 
Christian Church, has always taken for granted 
that it was dealing with a real revelation of God, 
and a real redemption of man in the real Person 
and work of Jesus Christ. But the challenge now 
cast dowQ must be taken up. Sin, sorrow, suffer- 


ing, death are real facts and not fictions. Must 
not the Divine deliverance, consolation, and assist- 
ance which man feels that he needs, and which he 
believes that he has found in Jesus Christ, be a 
real fact and not fiction ? Myths and legends 
cannot really save from these real evils of the life 
of man. Herrmann’s pamphlet, IVarum bedarj 
unser Glauhe geschichtlicher Thatsachen ? (‘ Why 
does our faith need historical facts ? ’) works out 
this argument with great force. Only a scholar in 
his study, remote from the needs of man, would 
suggest tliat a picture of a brimming cup could 
sl^e a man’s thirst. A mythical conception of 
Christ is not as good as the historical reality. 
Why have the legends and myths from which 
Pfleiderer seeks to compound the Christian con- 
ception of Christ fallen into a limbo of forgetful- 
ness from which the modem scholar must rescue 
them, while Christ remains to-day the help and 
the hope of millions of men ? Is it not because He 
had, and has, a reality which these never pos- 
sessed T 

(6) The comparison which Pfleiderer so industri- 
ously makes exaggerates the resemblance and 
ignores the differences between Christian ideas 
and the myths and legends of other religions, 
besides making the curious assumption that, if 
any similarity, however remote, can be_ suggested 
between a myth or legend and what claims to be a 
fact of Christian history, the fact cannot be a fact, 
but must be a fiction. The conclusion that the 
stories in the Lalita Vistara about the birth of 
Buddha are the same in kind as the records of the 
birth of Jesus in Matthew and Luke shows neither 
a fine taste nor a sound judgment. Is it not more 
reasonable and credible to see in myths and legends 
guesses, longings, and hopes of the soul of man 
poetically expressed, which in Jesus Christ find a 
real satisfaction for mind, heart, and life ! 

(c) In the Christian Chnrch there was a fullness 
of new spiritual life, which with ebb and flow has 
continued to the present day, and is being ever 
more widely diffused in actual experience. _ They 
Avho experienced that life connected it ivith the 
Risen and Ascended Lord, and identified Him 
with the Jesus whose companions some of them 
claimed to have been, and whom they knew to 
have been crucified. 'That identity was for them 
established by manifestations which they them- 
selves had witnessed. Here there is historical 
reality adequate to explain the subsequent^ de- 
velopment. Why round a person of whom little 
was surely remembered so rich a mythology should 
have gathered, and how such a fusion of diverse 
fictions became so mighty a force, is inexplicable. 
St. Paul’s experience, even setting aside the inter- 
retation which he gave to it, cannot be e^lained 
y any gradually developed mythology. His four 
great Epistles carry on the face of them the mark.s 
of authenticity ; they disclose to us a spiritual 
and moral change, and they offer an_ adequate 
cause of it, if the Christ who was the object of his 
faith, and whom he believed to have transformed 
him by the exercise of personal presence and power, 
was indeed historical reality, and the testimonj* 
borne to Him by the primitive Christian com- 
munity was true ; but otherwise St. Paul’s his- 
tory as a Christian apostle is an impenetrable 
enigma. As against Pfleiderer we must insist 
that it does matter a great deal whether Christ be 
fact or fiction, that it does not follow that the 
story of Christ is just as fictitious as myths and 
legends, to which some points of resemblance m it 
may be discovered, and th.at the Christian experi- 
ence from the beginning of the Christian^ history 
until to-day requires as its explanation historical 
reality, and not mythology. 

(2) Kalthoff’s reconstruction may be passed over 
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with the simple remark that the only literary 
sources which we possess for the history of the 
origin of Christianity lend no support whatever to 
his view of Christianity as a social movement 
among the oppressed masses of the Roman Empire, 
and tliat its plausibility is due only to a trans- 
ference to a distant age of economic views and 
social hopes of the present time. 

(3) Loisy’s theory of the origin of Christianity is 
not so far removed from all historical probability 
as is KaltholFs. 

(а) What may at the outset justify caution, if 
not suspicion, is that the criticism has the vice 
which German critics condemn with the epithet 
‘ apologetisch.’ It is a Roman Catholic’s defence 
of his Church against Liberal Protestant criticism, 
for Modernism is no approach of Roman Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism, but an attempt to divert 
modern scholarship into channels more favourable 
to Roman Catholicism than Protestantism. Loisy’s 
treatment of Hamack savours not of the imparti- 
ality of criticism, but of sectarian polemics. 

(б) The Synoptic Gospels do undoubtedly con- 
tain eschatological teaching of Jesus, and it is 
difficult to understand how apocalyptic hopes 
could have been so prominent and dominant in 
Apostolic Christianity without some warrant in 
the Master’s words. It is probable even that 
Christian theology generally has not recognized 
adequately that Jesus stood in the prophetic suc- 
cession, and that in regard to the future He held 
the prophetic standpoint and used the prophetic 
speech. On the other hand, the Gospels contain 
ethical and spiritual teaching on which Harnack 
is warranted in laying em^iasis, and which is 
much less probably the reflexion of the current 
thought and life of the age and environment of 
their composition than the eschatological teaching 
may be. The moral character and the religious 
consciousness of Christ as presented to us in the 
Gospels do not give the impression of a visionary, 
whose primary interest was a future Kingdom of 
God, but of a perfect Son of God, not only possess- 
ing the certainty of God’s Fatherhood, but com- 
municating the same certainty to others, in His 
assurance of forgiveness. Hamack’s representa- 
tion comes very much nearer the total impression 
which the personality of Jesus in the Gospels 
makes than does that of Loisy. 

(c) Further, the commentary of history supports 
Hamack’s rather than Loisy’s version of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. The apocalyptic hope has not found 
a literal fulfilment, and there is no likelihood that 
it ever will ; the ethical and spiritual teaching of 
Jesus is still the highest influence in the life of the 
race. If the former be the subordinate and the 
latter the predominant element in the gospel of 
Jesus, Christendom to-day still owes its best to 
Him ; if not, it has outgrown Him. The germ 
which Loisy’s criticism leaves us has not vitality 
enough to explain the subsequent development, 
nor is there such identity of principle between 
Jesus and Christianity as to justify the place 
which He has always held in Christian faith. He 
is, if Loisy be right, too much the creation of His 
oivn time and place to be the Creator of a new era 
in the moral and religious life of mankind. 

(4) Hamack in many respects shows the criti- 
cism of the Gospels at its ve:^ best, and approaches 
very nearly the common Christian standpoint. 
The reasons for what is negative in his conclusions 
are two — his denial of miracles and his aversion to 
metapliysics. 

(u) A discussion of the whole question of mirades 
(g.u.) would here be out of place. Let it suffice in 
the present connexion to say that Hamack recog- 
nizes in Christ a moral and religious uniqueness, 
and assigns to Him a significance and value for the 


highest interest of the human race, which put 
Him in another category than ordinary man, and 
forbid at least the dogmatic assertion that even 
His nature-miracles were necessarily ‘ interfer- 
ences with the continuity of Nature,’ and did not 
fall within the reach of the influence which this 
unique personality could wield. If ‘ the religious 
man is sure of this,’ as Harnack concedes, ‘ tliat 
he is not enclosed in a blind and brutal course of 
nature, but that this course of nature serves higher 
ends’ (p. 17 [26]), why should it be thought a thing 
incredible that, in the miracles of Jesus, Nature 
should serve the higher ends of the Kingdom of 
God 1 Hamaok’s reason for accepting the healing 
miracles of Jesus as natural does not explain the 
bulk of them, but only those which can be re- 
garded as removing neurotic disorders. Exclude 
all the others, and it would become difficult for 
Hamack to maintain his contention for the credi- 
bility of the Synoptic Gospels as historical sources. 
Such a denial of miracles as that to which Har- 
nack commits himself involves a far more radical 
criticism of the Gospels than we find in him. 

(6) Hamack endeavours to escape metaphysics 
by treating the unique filial consciousness of Jesus 
as a secret which no psychology will discover. 
But, while we may admit that our thought cannot 
fathom the depths of the mind of Christ, it is 
impossible to recognize so unique a filial conscious- 
ness in Christ without being forced to inquire how 
we must conceive the relation of God to Him ivho 
possessed it. We cannot say that He alone knows 
and alone reveals the Father, and then, as over- 
against God, include Him in our thought of Him 
among other men. Be the interpretations of His 
Person in the NT and in Christian dogma adequate 
or not, we must attempt such an interpretation as 
does justice to His uniqueness in Himself and His 
significance and value for man. 

(5) The present writer cannot, then, accept the 
theories of the origin of Christianity which have 
been sketched as characteristic of modern thought. 
That the Synoptic Gospels present the common 
Christian tradition from the distinctive stand- 
points of their respective authors ; that the Fourth 
Gospel contains historical reminiscences still more 
highly coloured by doctrinal refiexions set in a 
metaphysical Hellenistic framework ; that St. 
Paul, in interpreting a real experience of the 
saving power of the living Christ, uses categories 
of Jewish and even Greek thought; that the fact 
of the virgin birth and the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ are not so well attested his- 
torically as the moral and religious teaching and 
the miracles of Jesus (as contained in the common 
Cliristian tradition in the Synoptics) or the Resur- 
rection (as borne witness to by the leaders of the 
Apostolic Church and notably by St. Paul, what- 
ever difficulties still attach to the Gospel records 
of the appearances of Jesus) — these are conclusions 
of criticism which we may fully accept without 
in any way lowering the general reliability of the 
NT as the literarj’ source of the history of the 
beginnings of Christianity. All questions of the 
composition of the separate ^vritlngs and of the 
formation of the Canon, as of the inspiration of 
the NT in its parts or as a whole, are dealt with 
elsewhere ; our only concern now is to maintain 
that the Christian religion had its origin not in 
a mythology, not even in the transformation by 
religious affection and imagination of a good and 
wise teacher into a Divine Saviour and Lord, but 
in the historical reality of Jesus Christ the Lord, 
as the Gospels record, and the Epistles interpret. 
His life and work. 

V. DEYELOPUENT of CBRISTIA.EITY.—3xiStaa 
there is a great variety of opinion regarding the 
origin, so is there regarding the development, of 
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the Christian relirion. The creed, code, polity, 
and ritual of the Christian Church have undergone 
many changes ; opinion is divided whether these 
changes have been for the better or the worse. 
We must look briefly at current theories before 
offering a short historical sketch. The Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant views are in marked 
contrast, and even in intended opposition. 

I. Roman Catholic theories. — ^These are by no 
means as uniform as might have been expected. 

(1) The old orthodox Roman Catholic view may 
be given in the words of Father Tyrrell : 

• According to the orthodox theorj’, as defended by Bossuet 
[died 1704], 03 assumed by the Councils and the Fathers, the 
doctrines and essential institutions of the Catholic Church have 
been always and identically the same. The whole domnatic, 
sacramental, and hierarchic system, as it now stands, was 
delivered in detail by Christ to His Apostles and by them to 
their successors. He proclaimed, not the very words, but the 
very substance in ali detail of the doctrines of Trent and of the 
Vatican. He instituted the papacy, tlie episcopate, the seven 
sacraments. . . . The Church is the infallible guardian of this 
system as delivered to her keeping by the Apostles— not to 
develop dialectically, but to preserve intact without addition 
or subtraction ’ (Christianity at the Cross-ltoads, p. 14 f.). 

(2) This, in face of insuperable historical diffi- 
culties, has been modified, according to the same 
writer, in the new orthodoxy. 

In this he holds that the distinction between the implicit and 
the explicit, as the cloak folded up and the cloak spread out, is 
confused with another distinction, the potential and the actual, 
as the boy and the man. The view that the belief implicit in 
one age might be made explicit in another Is consistent with 
the assumption of this complete changeless deposit ; not so the 
view that beliefs which afterwards became actual were only 
potential in the earlier ages, although the new orthodoxy 
assumes it to be so. ‘ In the newer view revelation is guarded 
by the infallible understanding of the episcopate in ecumenical 
debate — infallible in deducing the logical consequences of the 
faith of past generations, and adding them to the ever-growing 
body of explicit and actual beliefs ’ (p. 24). In thus adding to 
this body of beliefs, the episcopate, it is maintained, is not 
going beyond the Apostolic ape, for ‘ it la conceded that the 
Apostles knew fully and explicitly by revelation all that has 
been, or shall ever come to be, believed actually by the Church. 
But the sub-Apostolic age was not fit for this fullness of truth ; 
only through long centuries could the Church be prepared to 
receive it’(p. 2S). Tyrrell’s criticism of this view is pungent. 
‘ 'This hybrid theory of development implies that the casket of 
dogmatic jewels at once dropped from her weak and incom- 
petent hands, and that she (the Church] is infallible, not in 
keeping whnt she received, but in slowly recovering what she 
has lost ' (p. 27). 

(3) This new orthodoxy is not, however, to be 
identified with Newman’s Theory of Development, 
which is not dialectical as this is, t.e. a drawing of 
new beliefs as the logical consequences out of the 
faith of the past, but biological, i.e, the imfolding 
of a life in new surroundings to adapt itself to 
them. 

Newman puts this theory forward as ‘an hj-pothesis to 
account (or a difficulty’ (Development of Doctrine, 1846, p. 27) — 
the contrast between primitive Christianity and Catholicism. 
Christianity, he says, ‘ came into the world as an idea rather 
than an institution, and has had to wrap itself in clothing and 
fit itself with armour of its own providing, and to form the 
instruments and methods of its prosperity and warfare’ (p. 
1161. The process by which it has accomplished this he de- 
scribes as ‘ development,’ by which he understands * the 
germination, grovrth, and perfection of some living, that is. 
Influential, truth, or apparent truth, in the minds of men during 
a sufficient period ’ (p. 37). He indicates the tests by which 
development may be distinguished from corruption, but com- 
mits the application of the tests to ‘an external authority ’ (p. 
117), namely, the infallible Church (see Fairbairn, Christ in 
Jiodem Theology, 1893, p. 32 f.). His aim was to defend the old 
doctrines by the new methods ; and he did not realize that the 
new methods might be turned against^ the old doctrines. His 
theory was ‘ an argumentum ad hominem addressed to the 
Tractarians ’ who had gone so far with him and hesitated about 
going as far as he had done. If the Patristic theology, he 
argues, was legitimate as a development of Apostolic doctrine, 
why not the scholastic also f If the earlier stages of the de- 
velopment are to be approved, why not tbe later? It is the 
same ‘.idea ’ which is finding, according to changing condiOons, 
fresh embodiments (see Tyirell, op. cit. 31 (.). 

(4) Modernists have taken from Newman this 
representation of the ‘ idea ’ of the Church, not as 
a body of doctrine, but as a religious impulse, and 
have used it as a weapon against the doctrines 
which he himself sincerely adopted, and sought in 
this way confidently to defend. For the Modernist 


view we must now return to Loisy’s L’Evanaile et 
VEglise. 

The second part of the book dealing with the Church, Its 
Dogma and Worship, is not less a polemic against Hamack 
than the first, and, ns has already been euggested, the defence 
of the Church against Hamack’s condemnation is probably the 
motive of the attack on his view of the gospel. Loisy boldly 
justifies the entire development of the Church as Christian, 
because necessary for the continued vitality of the gospel. 
First of all, he defends the evolution of the society till even the 
Papacy is reached ; but In his account of that evolution he 
does not display the same acute critical faculty as in dealing 
with the Gospels. ‘To reproach the Catholic Church for the 
development of her constitution is to reproach her for having 
chosen to live, and that, moreover, when her life was indis- 
pensable for the preservation of the gospel itself. Kiere is 
nowhere in her history any gap in continuity, or the absolute 
creation of a new system ; ever}’ step is a deduction from the 
preceding, so that we can proceed from the actual constitution 
of the Papacy to the evangelical society around Jesus, different 
as they are from one another, without meeting any violent 
revolution to change the government of the Christian com- 
munity. At the same time, any advance is explained by a 
necessity of fact, accompanied by logical necessities, so that 
the historian cannot say that the total extent of the movement 
is outside the gospel. The fact is, it proceeds from it and con- 
tinues it’ (p. 165). This complacency is possible only by limit- 
ing the gospel to Christ’s eschatological teaching as a germ 
needing such subsequent development that it might live and 
work in the world. Loisy has by his criticism got rid of the 
ethical and spiritual elements of the gospel, which Harnack 
aiiplies as the standard of his judgment of the Church. In 
like manner, regarding Christian dogma, Loisy maintains that, 
while ‘the development of dogma is not in the gospel, and 
could not be there,’ yet ‘ it does not follow that the dogma 
does not proceed from the fiospel, and that the gospel 
has not lived and lives still in the dogma as well as in 
! the Church,’ for ‘the commentary is homogeneous with the 
text' (p. ISOf.). Into the details of his demonstration 
that the human prophet of the gospel legitimately, because 
necessarily, became the Second Person in the Trinity, who 
assumed human nature, and of his vindication of other equally 
surprising transformations of the content of the gospel as de- 
termined by his criticism, it is impossible to enter. But it may 
be stated as a general objection tbat tbe biological analogy of 
the germ and tbe development of tbe organism is altogether 
overstrained. In a doctrinal development there must be an 
intelligible moral and religious continuity such as is not to be 
expected in a living gro^h ; and this Is entirely lacking in 
tbe doctrinal changes which I^isy defends ns necessary. Tbe 
use of an altogether inadequate category vitiates his whole 
argument. The same method of proof is employed to legiti- 
mize every development, however superstitious it may appear, 
in the Catholic ritual of worship. 'Whatever Boman Catholi- 
cism (for Loisy’s optimism extends only to his own Church) has 
ever been in history it has been necessarily, and so validly. 

2. Protestant theories.— :Tljese do not cherish 
this optimism in regard to the evolution of Christi- 
anity in history. 

(1) The traditional Protestant view is that the 
Holy Scriptures contain Christianity as it ought 
to be ; that very soon corruption set in, although 
the later Roman Catholic developments were more 
of a departure from the primitive Christian faith 
and life than those earlier in the undivided Church 
had been ; that in the Fathers of the Clmrch much 
sound Christian teacliing is to be found ; that the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils in regard to 
the Person of Christ and the nature of the God- 
head must be accepted as authoritative ; and that 
the Reformation efiected a return to Apostolic 
Christianity. It need hardly bo said that this 
■view is a loosely-bound bundle of uncritical as- 
sumptions. There was development, good and bad, 
within the Apostolic Church itself, and no such 
■wide gulf can be fixed between any two ages of 
the history of the Church. Had it been possible, 
it would not have been desirable for the Re- 
formation to restore the Apostolic age, ■which was 
gone beyond recall. -All developments in Roman 
Catholicism were not corruptions, for many had a 
relative historical justification. Patristic teaching 
and Conciliar dogma cannot be isolated from the 
whole historical context, and assigned a permanent 
authority, while that context is condemned as 
corrupt. 

(2) As attaching itself more immediately to one 
of these assumptions, tliat the doctrinal decisions oi 
the Church, especially in the Ecumenical Cquncus, 
have a permanent authority, may be mentioned a 
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theory which has been put forward by Orr in his 
book, The Progress of Dogma. 

(а) His workinc hiTJOthesia is briefly as follows : While the 
Scriptures afford ‘the uitimate test of dogmatic products' 
which are desirable and legitimate, us ‘there is a doctrinal 
content in Christianity which it is the duty of the Church to 
ascertain and witness for,’ yet there is both ‘ need and advan- 
tage of the objective test furnished by' the historj’ of dogma, 
which, ns the Judgment of doctrines, has resulted in ‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest.' This conclusion is confirmed by ‘the 
parallelism of the logical and historical developments,' for doc- 
trines have been discussed and formulated in the history of 1 
dogma in the same order as they are treated in text-books of I 
systematic theology. ‘The vindication of the fundamental 
ideas of reUgion’ in ‘the age of apologetics ' has been followed 
by ‘ the theological, anthropological, and Ohristological con- 
troversies.’ Then, shifting from the East to the West, ‘the 
Boteriological period ' has been followed by ‘ controversies on j 
the application of redemption.' To our modern age is to be 
ascribed ‘ a peculiar interest in eschatology,' and ‘ the future 
may be expected to devote itself to practical problems ' (see 
the Contents, Lecture i. p. ix f.). 

(б) Orr is inevitably forced into antagonism to Harnack's 
view of the history of dogma. Harnack's restricted use of the 
word ‘ dogma ’ is rejected in favour of the wider use for any 
doctrine which has obtained eoclesiastioal sanction ; the influ- 
ence of Greek metaphysics in the formation of dogma, so 
insisted on by Harnack, is minimized ; dogma is regarded as 
a permanent need of the Church, and so not confined, as by 
Harnack, to the period before the Reformation ; and to Harnack’s 
pessimistic an optimistic estimate is opposed. 

(c) Although at the Reformation the Ecumenical decisions 
regarding the Person of Christ were accepted without challenge 
and defended with conviction against Socinianlsm, yet it is 
unusual to find in a Protestant writer so whole-hearted a 
defence of the progress of dogma, even during the Middle 
Ages, as Orr offers. Without entering into criticism of his 
theory in detail, we must point out that human history in 
no one of its aspects can he forced into the Procrustes bed of 
such a theory without violence. Dogma cannot be isolated 
from ritual and polity, and its history be regarded as an evolu- 
tion of doctrinal definitions in the logical order of a text-book 
of theology. Surely the Reformation meant a much more 
thorough re-consideration of Christian thought and re-construc- 
tion of Christian life than a mere turning from the doctrine of 
an objective Atonement to the doctrine of its individual ap- 
propriation ; and the modern period Is primarily concerned with 
far more fundamental conceptions— ecientiflc, philosophic, and 
theological— than any mere theory of the last things. Each 
age, while using thankfully all the gains of thought in the past, 
must think out the Christian Gospel for itself, and re-state it 
in its own current language. Much error has mingled with 
truth, and even the doctrines which, as having received some 
sort of ecclesiastical sanction, can be dignified with the title 
dogmas are not above criticism. The writer’s optimism seems 
to go very much further than the facts allow. 

(3) Although Orr had planned his book before 
Harnack’s History of Dogma appeared, yet he 
cannot avoid a running criticism of the view to 
which he is so much opposed. Loisy’s L'Evangile 
it VEglise was a reply to Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums, but it also aims at discrediting 
Harnack’s view of the evolution of the Church as 
stated in the History of Dogma (a fourth revised 
and enlarged ed. is now appearing ; the Eng. tr. is 
of the third ed.). 

(o) While Harnack recognizes that faith must give its 
contents, facts, or truths an intellectual expression, he sees 
in the outstanding solution of this problem in the dogma of 
Catholicism, besides the Scriptural or traditional source, an 
alien philosophical method, and an illegitimate ecclesiastical 
authority, so that it has been advantageous in strengthening 
the position of the Church, rather than profitable for the con- 
firmation of faith. As imposed by an ecclesiastical authority, 
claiming a universal dominion, dogma is by him distinguished 
from doctrine, and is necessarily limited to the period prior to 
Uie Reformation. He divides the history of do^a into tour 
sections: (1) the origin of dogma, (2) fee Ohristological de- 
velopment of the East, (S) the Soteriological development of 
the West, and (4) the threefold issue in Tridentlne Roman Cath- 
olicism, Anti-Trinitorianism and Socinianlsm, and Protestant- 
ism. Four conclusions are drawn by him from the history ; (1) 
Dogma la ' a work of the Greek spirit on the soil of the Gospel.' 
(2) It has changed from age to age, as it is the result of theo- 
logical activity. (3) While the original character was pre- 
served, it was modified by Augustine, who infused a more 
intense religious spirit ; and still more by Luther, who sought 
to restore the rights of Christian experience, (4) Deliverance 
from its bondage will be gained os the process of Us origin and 
development comes to be known. Already In the first century 
the gospel of Jesus was changed from its pristine purity and 
its original excellence by the Church’s acceptance of the Jewish 
apocalj-ptic hopes (which, be it observed, Loisy regards as the 
content of the gospel), the Jewish or Hellenic doctrine of pre- 
existence, the I’hilonlo doctrine of the Logos (both speculative, 
metaphysical elements), and the Graco-Romon doctrine of God 
end the soul (a philosophy inadequate tor the intellectual ex- 


pression of the gospel). Of this first accretion the Christiac 
faith was divested, in spite of the Montanist reaction, in the 
2nd century. St. Paul was so far misunderstood that, des)<ite 
Marcion’s attempt to restore Paulinism, the Christian religion 
became a morahsm, or even legalism. Although the acute form 
of the secularization of Christianity in Gnosticism was rejected, 
yet both Church and doctrine, in spite of an assumed Apostolic 
canon, confession, and office to preserve its continuity from 
the Apostles, continued to lose more and more its primitive 
character, and to be conformed to its environment in the 
Grajco-Roman culture. The process was advanced by the 
Apologists, seemed to suffer a clieck in the inffuerice of 
Irenajus, but was stimulated by the Alexandrian school ol 
theology. In the end of the 3rd cent, it gained its completion 
in the adoption of the Logos-Christology by the Church. ‘ This 
development ’ effected ' fee defimte transformation of the rule 
of faith into the compendium of a Greek philosophical system ’ 
(Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. ii. 380). ‘ The formula ol the 
Logos, as It was almost universally understood, legitimized specu- 
lation, ».«. Neo-Platonic philosophy, within the Creed of the 
Ohurife’ (f6. iii. 2). While the multitudes had to believe this 
creed, they could not understand it, and so could not draw 
from it the motive of their religious and moral life ; they were 
brought under tutelage to the theologians who alone could 
interpret and apply the mystery. ‘ The necessary consequence 
ol this development was that the mysterious creed, being no 
longer in a position practically to control life, was superseded 
byfAe auViorityof the Church, the eultus, and prescribed duties, 
in determining the religious life ol the laity ; while the theo- 
logians, or the priests, appeared alone as the possessors ol an 
independent faith and knowledge’ (p. 3). Another conse- 
quence was the rise of the order of monks, who came between 
the laity in tutelage and the authoritative clergy, and who 
sought a subjective piety of their own in a renunciation of the 
world. During the 4th and Bth cents, the Church in the 
East was absorbed in the Christologicai controversies, in which 
the interest in truth was often subordinated to the rivalries ol 
theologicai schools, the ambition of bishops, and even political 
intrigues. This development issued in scholasticism, rituaiism, 
and mysticism, and the Orthodox Greek Church has remained 
at this stage of the evolution. Owing to the influence of 
Augustine, and the more practical genius of the West, theology 
was more concerned with anthropology and soteriology; but 
no such compact dogma was reached as in regard to the 
Person of Christ. The Platonic speculative phiiosophy was, 
in medlmval scholars, replaced by the Aristotelian logical 
method. Accepting the absolute authority of the Church as 
regards the data of theology, scholasticism tried to reconcUo 
dogma and reason ; its issue in Nominalism shows the hope- 
lessness of its task. Harnack maintains that the necessary 
close of the process is shown by its threefold outcome. At 
the Reformation the Roman Catholic Church opposed itself 
to the new movements by conferring on the Pope the sovereign 
rule over the faith of the Church, and 'gave fixity to the 
Augustinian-Mediravai doctrines, and added them to the old 
dogmas as equally legitimate portions of the system ’ (vii. M). 
The ‘Anti-Trinitarian and Socinian Christianity,’ which ‘de- 
veloped in the Buteenth century,’ 'broke with the old dogma 
and discarded it’ (p. 23). ‘Instructed by history itself, the 
Reformation obtained a new point of departure for the framing 
of Christian faith in the Word ol Goa, and it discarded all 
forms ol infallibility which could offer an external security for 
faith, the infallible organization of the Church, the infaliible 
doctrinal tradition ol the Church, and the infallible Scripture 
codex. In this way that view of Christianity from which 
dogma arose— Christian faith the sure knowledge ol the ulti- 
mate causes of aR things, and therefore also of the Divine pro- 
visions for salvation— was set aside ; Christian faith is rather 
the firm assurance ol having receivto from God, as the Father 
of Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of sins, and ol living under 
Him in His Kingdom— nothing else’ . . . ‘And yet the Re- 
formers allowed the old dogma to remain ; nay, they did not 
even submit it to revision’ (p. 24 f.). While the Reformation 
thus retained the old dogma, it abandoned the principle of the 
previous development ol dogma, and so may be regarded as 
not only one ol the issues, but ‘the right and proper issue ol 
the history of dogma ’ (p. 26 ; see Garvie, The Ritschlian 
Theology, ch. Iv.). 

(6) While there is a certain convenience in distinguishing 
the pre-Reformation type of doctrine, with its peculiar philo- 
sophical method and its distinctive ecclesiastical sanction, from 
the creeds accepted In the sects of Protestantism, it is difficult 
even for Harnack to use the term ‘ dogma ’ with absolute con- 
sistency, and he has to include in his history a good deal of 
doctrine which is not even dogma in the making. This objec- 
tion need not, however, be pressed, ns there seem to be more 
serious detects in his theory. His estimate of the history 
seems unduly condemnatoiy. Pfieiderer expresses a judgment 
ol the theory for wliich there is justification. ‘ Perhaps we can 
most simply describe its character by saying that to Baur’s 
optimistic evolutionary theory of history it opposes a pessi- 
mistic view ol Church historj-, which makes this history to 
consist, not in a progressive teleological and rational develop- 
ment, and ever richer unfolding of the Christian spirit, but in a 
progressive obscuration of the truth, in the progress of disease 
in fee Church, produced by the sudden irruption ol Hellenic 
philosophy and other secularizing influences. We can under- 
stand that such a view is acceptable to a realistic and practical 
age which has long lost all touch with the ancient dogmas ; wa 
cannot deny that it contains relative truth, and might, in fact, 
serve as a salutary complement to Baur’s optimism ; but Is it 
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adapted to lonn the supreme guiding principle of ecclesiastical 
history, or can it Justly claim to be the only scientific view, or 
the right to condemn as unscientific scholasticism the teleo- 
logical theory of evolution, which, in the manifold play of 
individual causes, recognizes the governance of a higher 
Reason ? These are questions to be seriously asked ' (Develop- 
ment of Theology, p. 2981.). While tliere were human error 
and sin in the development of dogma, as in all things human, 
there was also, surely, a Divine guidance that kept the Church 
from labouring altogether in vain in its effort to define its 
faith. And how otherwise could the Church have given an 
intelligihle form to the faith for contemporarj- thought, than 
by making the best use it could of the current categories of 
serious thinking? Must we not think of Greek philosophy and 
Roman iaw as alike parts of the preparation for the gospel in 
the world ? 

But Harnack's immense learning has not been expended in 
vain if it convinces us that we cannot assume that ‘ the faith 
as delivered to the saints ’ was adequately and finally expressed 
in these Gnoco-Roman intellectual forms. When Bishop Gore 
tries to distinpiish the terminology of the Greed, as borrowed, 
from the original substance, he overlooks the fact that the 
terminology inevitably modifies the substance. When he goes 
on to maintain that the language of the Greeds is 'permanent 
language, none the less permanent because Greek ‘ (BL, 1891, 
pp. 101, 105), he ignores the revolution in modern thought that 
science and philosophy have brought about, which makes it 
impossible for the thinker of to-day to be satisfied with these 
ancient categories. We must, as against Harnack, recognize 
the necessity of the alliance of Christian faith and Greek 
thought ; but, in opposition to Gore, we must refuse to 
accept this alliance as permanent. Further, the starting-point 
of the process, according to Harnack, is one that can bo ac- 
cepted only from an advanced critical standpoint. As has 
already been indicated, Harnack denies the miraculous and 
avoids the metaphysical in his statement of the gospel of 
Jesus. The ApostoUc interpretations of the Person and work 
of Christ are treated as foreign influences adversely affecting 
this gospel. The explanations of the nature of Christ (the 
miraculous birth, the anointing with the Spirit at baptism, the 
pre-existence, the ‘ Logos ’ incarnation) are thus excluded from 
essential Christianity ; hut these surely prove that the impres- 
sion Jesus made on eye- and ear-witnesses was such that 
His Person offered a problem for which some solution must 
be found, and that, though we may be compelled to distin- 
guish kernel from husk in the solutions offered, we are forced 
to face the same problem to-day, and may find these old solu- 
tions not meaningless or worthless. If the close contact of 
the Apostolic ago not only with the Jesus of the earthly 
ministry, hut still more with the li\ing Christ of faith, gives to 
the Apostolic experience a typical character, the interpreta- 
tions given of that experience may have a normative value even 
to-day. If we are forced to admit that, as the two greatest 
thinkers of the Apostolic age, Paul and John, thought, the 
historical can be most clearly seen in the light of the eternal, 
then we, too, shall feel warranted in advancing in thought from 
the Jesus on earth to the pre-e.xistent Word and the exalted 
Lord in heaven, and so we shall see the gospel from the 
beginning in a necessary metaphysical setting. 

3. Summary and conclusion. — (1) It is obvious 
that historical and literary criticism makes it 
impossible for us to accept either the old orthodox 
Roman Catholic or the traditional Protestant view 
of the develcmment of Christianity. The Modern- 
ist view of Loisy is too much a special pleading 
for Roman Catholicism as against Protestantism 
to be accepted, even althou^ his principle that 
whatever has been useful to preserve the Gospel 
in the world may be regarded as necessary, and 
so providential, can be given a much wider ap- 
plication than he gives it, that is, to any form 
of (Christian thought or life which has survived. 
His view of the original gospel of Jesus, adapted 
ns it is to his special purpose, involves a verj 
radical criticism of the (jospels. Harnack is 
justified in insisting on the ethical and spiritual 
elements in the gospel of Jesus, and, as against 
Loisy, gives a more adequate representation of 
(Christianity in its beginnings ; but even he seems 
to mutilate the historical reality of the Person, 
teaching, and work of Christ, in his denial of 
miracles and aversion to the metaphysical. He 
seems to e.xaggerate the foreign elements in the 
Apostolic interpretation of the distinctive Apos- 
:olic experience, and so, throughout the develop- 
ment of Christianity, he depreciates the factor of 
the necessary rational formulation of the content 
of faith. That the faith was e.xpressed in ecclesi- 
astical dogma alwaj's without obscuration or dis- 
tortion cannot be maintained, or that the conception 
or phraseology of one age can be imposed as valid 


for every other age. But that faith must neces- 
sarily suffer if it strives to solve its intellectual 
problems must be denied, and it must be conceded 
that the Christian thought of to-day has much to 
learn from the thinking of former times. 

(2) The present writer may brie% give his own 
positive convictions on this problem, using the sug- 
gestive biological analogy. The Christian organ- 
ism is represented not only by the gospel of Jesus 
as it is presented -with substantial historical ac- 
curacy in the Synoptic Gospels, but also by the 
Apostolic testimony to and interpretation of the 
presence and action of Christ in human experience 
as contained in the NT ■writings generally. That 
even in the Apostolic age the Jewish and Gentile 
environment exercised an influence may be freely 
conceded, but not so as to give the subsequent 
development a perverse direction from the very 
start. The contrast between the Apostolic and 
the post- Apostolic writings is so marked that the 
conclusion seems warranted that, the Apostolic 
experience being typical, the testimony and inter- 
pretation do remain normative of what is essentially 
Christian. That the organism could not escape 
being aflected by, in adapting itself to, its Grieco- 
Roman enidronment must be conceded ; that this 
action and reaction were not only necessary but a 
condition of progress may, from the standpoint of 
a theistic teleology, be conjectured ; for the leaven 
must get into the meal that the whole might be 
leavened. This does not, however, exclude the 
frank recognition of the fact that there were char- 
acteristics of the Greek speculative genius and of 
the practical Roman ethos not altogether har- 
monious with the distinctive character of the 
gospel, so that there was perversion amid progress 
in the subsequent development— the salt in season- 
ing did lose some of its oivn savour. Greek meta- 
physics and Roman law misrepresented as well as 
expressed the gospel. The impartial student of 
the history of the Church cannot for a moment 
deny that false ■views, unworthy motives, wrong 
purposes were factors, and at times dominant 
factors, in this evolution. Whetlier the develop- 
ment might, in the given conditions, have been very 
different from what it was, it would be rash either 
to affirm or to deny ; but the facts at least forbid 
the optimism of Loisy as much as the pessimism of 
Harnack. That some of the heresies and schisms 
suppressed by the Church ■were attempts at reform 
(who can confidently add premature?), is a fact 
which should make the theorist pause before he 
discovers a Divine necessity in the process. That 
a compact organization in creed and code, ritual 
and polity, was necessary for the Church to pre- 
serve it through its persecution W the Roman 
Empire, for its influence on that Empire, for its 
survival of the Empire’s fall, who can deny ? But 
can all the means used to secure this unity be 
justified from the Christian standpoint? In like 
manner, through the Middle Ages a case can be 
made out for this or that feature as necessary 
to the Church for its practical effectiveness, and 
yet the acknowledged corruptions which crept in 
through these doors of expediency make us pan.=e 
before uttering the plausible creed, ‘The real is 
the rational.’ That the Reformation was a justi- 
fied attempt at ‘reversion to type’ the writer 
holds, even although a later stage in any develoji- 
raent cannot completely recapture an earlier, and 
Protestantism was not so close a copy of the Apo-<- 
tolic age as it sometimes ■wished and imagined 
itself to be. As development is essential to an 
organism, so Christianity lives as it grows; its 
future progress must be, as its past has been, 
conditioned by its environment ; put, it may be 
hoped, it has now in itself such vitality that it will 
not merely, as it has often done, passively adapt 
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itself to, but will rather adapt to itself by trans- 
forming, that environment. 

VI. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIA.S CBURCB.— 
In dealing with one of the other religions in a 
work which will be read mostly by those professing 
the Christian faith, a sketch of the history would 
be necessary, and might, with the material in most 
cases at our disposal, be attempted within reason- 
able compass ; but the history of the Christian 
Church has been so minutely and extensively 
explored that no such endeavour is possible. 
What alone seems practicable is to mention snch 
events, movements, or features as are of primary 
significance. 

The history falls into three eras. The ancient 
era embraces the first eight centuries, the mediceval 
the next seven, and the modem the last five. In 
the first, the Christian Church spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, and from Rome to the borders of 
the Roman Empire, and, on its fall, to the Germanic 
nations. In the second, the Papacy grew in power 
until it held fuR sway in Western Europe ; but its 
decline already began in tbe 13th cent., and various 
movements towards reform anticipated the third 
era. This, strictly speaking, began in 1517 with 
Luther’s posting of the Theses against Indulgences, 
and may be regarded as not yet closed, for no 
change of such importance has since occurred as 
to mark the commencement of a new era. 

I. Ancient era, — This may be subdivided into 
four periods. 

(1) The first period (to A,D. 100) may be described 
as the Apostolic Age ; in it the Christian Church 
separated itself from the Jewish people, which in 
A.D. 70 lost both its ‘ local habitation and its name’ 
among the nations possessing a political unity. 
Jewish Christianity (Nazareans and Ebionites), 
becoming ever more heretical, separated itself from 
Gentile Christianity, but soon divindled away. 

(2) The second period (2nd and 3rd cents.) is 
marked by the progress of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, in spite of repeated — sometimes 
sporadic, sometimes systematic — persecutions, until 
in 313 it had attained such importance and infiuence 
ttet Constantine deemed it politic to strengthen his 
position as Emperor by adopting this persecuted 
religion as his own. The attempt of Gnosticism 
to blend Christianity with Greek philosophy and 
Eastern mysticism was successfully withstood by 
tbe Churcn, which strengthened itself to resist 
persecution from without and here^ (especially in 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity) and schism 
from within, by developing a uniform organization 
based on an assumed Apostolic creed in the ex- 
panded Baptismal Confession, Apostolic office in 
the Episcopate, and Apostolic canon of truth in 
the writings of tbe NT. 

The theologians of this period deserving special mention are 
/rcnceus (Bishop of Lyons, a.d. 178), who had a personal link 
through Polycarp with John at Ephesus, and opposed to Gnos- 
ticism the Apostolic tradition ; Origen {A.D. 185-254), the chief 
ornament of the Alexandrian school, in which Christian faith 
formed a fruitful and yet periious aliiance with Greek culture ; 
and Teriullian (became Montanist A.D. 220), the father of the dis- 
tinctively latin theoloj^’, who provided the terminology for the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the W est. To the development of the 
ecclesiastical organization probably no influence contributed 
more than that of Ci/prion (a.d. 200-2SS), who, emphasizing the 
sacerdotal idea, and asserting the episcopal authority, yet re- 
sisted the claims of Romo 

(3) In the third period, from Constantine to 
Gregory I. (313-590), the Church, in spite of a 
pagan reaction under Julian, gained supremacy in 
the Roman World, and the Christian spirit even 
influenced Imperial legislation ; but internal divi- 
sions appearecl. 

(a) XhcBoparation of the Eastern Empire, with Constantinople 
03 Ite capital, from the \S'estcm, which BtUl had Eozne os its 
centre, profoundly affected the unity of the Church. While the 
Roman See advanced ever preatcr claims to the primacy in tbe 
episcopate of the Church, the patriarchate of cJonstantinople, 
the new capital, and the patriarchate of Alexandria pumed 


forward rival claims. The antaffonism of the theolopiMl schools 
of Antioch and Alexandria further complicated tbe situation. ^ 

(6) The Roman Emperors, Boon after assuming a by no 
clearly defined authority in the Christian Church, jound them* 
selves appealed to for the Bettlement of theologiciu dispu^a 

(Councuof Nic2Ea,825); and it Is impossible to maintain that tne 

interests of Christian truth did not suffer from the intrusion or 
political intrigue in the making of the creeds of the Church, in 
the Arian, Apollinarian, Ncstonan, and Euiychian controversiea 
(4th and 6th cents,), the reality of tbe Divine natu^, the com* 
pletenesa of the human nature, the unity of the Person, the 
distinction of the two natures of Christ, were the decisions 
reached. In these efforts at uniformity of creed, divisions were 
caused, and the Church of the Empire could claim to be catholic 
or orthodox only by condemning and expelling those who did 
not accept these decisions. 

(c) Even if we agree that the formula of txco natures in one 
Person of the Creed of Cbalcedon (A.n. 451) w’as the best expres- 
sion of the Christian faith about Christ in the thought-forms of 
the time, we cannot altogether ignore, os is often done, the 
existence alongside of this catholic, orthodox Church, which 
owed not a little to its connexion withthe Roman State, of other 
Churches claiming to be quite as Christian. ^ Arianism (g.v.), 
false as was its conception of Christ as a demi.god, had an able 
representative in Ulfilas (died A.D. 881), the missionary to the 
Qoths, end the first translator of the Bible into a Teutonic 
tongue. Nestorianism (o.v.), which recent research has shown 
not to have been as heretical as it was politically convenient for 
ita orthodox opponents to represent it, has the honour of having 
carried the gospel into the Far East — to India, and even to 
China. iJonophvsiii^ (<?.»•), which, against the duality of the 
Divine and human natures in tbe unity of tbe Person of Christ, 
affirmed the unity of the Divine-human nature of Christ, has 
survived in the Coptic Church. The formula quod semper, quod 
ubxqut, quod ah omnibus expresses an ideal of doctrinal uni- 
formity which was never a historical reality, least of all when 
efforts were made to enforce catholicity and orthodoxy. 

(d) The less speculative and more practical ^YeBt played a 
skilful part in these disputes, the metaphysical character of 
which was, however, more congenial to tbe subtle Creek mind. 
In tbe West there was the controversy of Augustine and 
Pelagius (a.i). 411-431) concerning the freedom of man’s will, the 
consequences of the Fall, and the election of grace, in which the 
religious e.xperience of Augustine, Pauline in its distinctive 
character, was a decisive factor. 

(0 Although in the previous period asceticism and anchorit* 
ism had found entrance into the Christian Church, it was in this 
period that Monattieism (q.n.) first really developed. The 
clergy, too, became more distinctly marked off from the laity, 
and celibacy was increasingly enforced, though in many cases 
with great difficulty. Into the worship generally many pagan 
elements were allowed to creep. Sacramentarianism and sacer* 
dotalism grew apace. It is not necessary to deal with these 
topics in any farther detail. 

(4) The outstanding features of tbe fourfcli 
period, from Gregory I. to Charlemagne (690-800), 
■were the founding of the Cburcb among the Ger- 
manic nations and tbe subjugation of many of the 
Christian lands of the East by Islam. 

(o) WliUe the Christian talth first reached some oj tbe Teu- 
tonic tribes in the form of Arianism, yet Catholicism soon gained 
the victory. In Great Britain the independent Celtic Church 
■was also overthrown, and the new peoples were not only Chris- 
tianized but also Romanized, for the authority of the Roman 
See was fully asserted in these freshly converted nations. Biis 
missionary activity bad to be continued for more than four 
centuries in the next period before Europe was Christianized. 

(6) Tbe dominion of the Muslims was extended from Ambla 
over Egypt, Africa, Spain, and Sicily westwards, and over Syria 
and Persia eastwards, and it was only the victories of (jharles 
Martel and bis FranVts in 732 and the resistance of the 
Eastern Empire till 1453 that stemmed the tide of Islam 
conquest, end saved Europe from the danger of an exchange of 
the Cross for the Orescent, 

2 . Medimval era.—Thia may be considered as 
beginning xritb the crowning of Charlemagne, tlie 
Frankish king, as Roman Emperor by the Rope, 
Leo III., in 800. While tbe world was asked to 
believe that this was done ‘by the immediate 
impulse of a Dirine inspiration’ (Kurtz, Church 
History, i. 487), yet negotiations to secure this 
dignity had been going on for years betiveen tbe 
king and the Tope. Charlemagne conceived this 
Imperial power as a universal Uieocratic Cliristian 
monarchy. The Greeks had failed worthily to 
sustain the position, and it had been transferred to 
tbe Frankish king. As the head of all Christen- 
I dom, he claimed to direct tlie external government 
of the Church itself, while he acknowledged tbe 
Pope ns its spiritual head. The dominating 
I interest of the Middle Ages is the contest for 
j eupjemocy between Emperor and Pope. Tbe first 
I period in this era, from Charlemagne to Pope 
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Gregory vn. (800-1073), is characterized by the 
growing power of the Papacy. The second period, 
from Gregory vn. to Boniface VIII. (1073-1294), is 
the time when the Pope exercised full sway in 
W estern Europe. In the third period, from Boni- 
face Vin. to the Keformation (1294-1517), the 
Papacy declines, the need of reform asserts itself, 
and there are various movements towards it. We 
need not treat these periods separately in detail, 
as for an understanding of Christianity as a 
religion this controversy is of secondary import- 
ance, however greatly the course of the history of 
Christendom in the world was affected by it. Only 
a few subjects of interest for the present purpose 
can be briefly mentioned. 

(1) Tlie, Great Schism, by which ‘ the Holy 
Orthodox Church ’ of the East was finally severed 
from ‘ the Catholic Church ’ of the West is un- 
doubtedly the most simificant fact in the Middle 
Ages. Into the details of the grooving estrange- 
ment we need not enter, hut the causes of the final 
separation must be mentioned. 

(o) There was a contrast of race. In the West the Latin race 
bad been affected by an Infusion of aermanic blood. In the 
Kast the Oreeb race had been blended with Asiatic peoples. The 
difference which from the beginnings of tbe Ohnstian Chnrch 
had shown itself was thus considerably increased, (b) As has 
already been mentioned, the division of the one Roman Empire 
into an Eastern and a Western gave to Christendom two centres 
of authority and influence, and the new capital in tbe East, 
Constantinople, became a formidable rival to the ancient ci^ of 
Rome in the West, (e) The Pope in Rome was not, however, 
prepared to surrender to the Patriarch of Constantinople, or 
even to share with him, the primacy that the position of Rome 
hitherto had secured for its bishop: and for several centuries the 
contest for power was waged, (d) Had there not been these 
deep-rooted and far-spreading causes for antagonism, the con- 
troversy which brought the long quarrel to an issue could not 
itself have produced so momentous an effect. The difference of 
doctrine between Bbist and West was this : the Eastern Church 
held that tbe Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father atone through 
the Son, but the Western that He proceeds both from the 
Father and from the Son. The former asserts a subordination 
of the Son to the Father ; tbe latter maintains an equality of 
Father and Son. In tbe Hicene Creed, current in the West, the 
word Filioque had been inserted In the clause Qui ex Patre 
Filioque procedit, and the East charged the West with commit- 
ting a serious wrong in venturing on any such insertion. When 
Leo EC. in 1054 sought to force the views of the West on the Kast, 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael, refused submis- 
sion, ‘the Papal legates formally laid on the altar of St. Sophia 
a sentence of anathema,’ and 'the schism was now complete ' 
(Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 241). It may be 
added that the Eastern Church has undergone relatively slight 
change in doctrine or practice, and has exercised little, if any, 
influence on the further development of the Christian Church In 
the world, and accordingly in this article there is only brief 
reference made to it. 

(2) A feature of the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages which deserves special mention is the rise 
and advance of Scholasticism (q.v.). Its aim and 
method are well expressed in Anselm’s phrase, 
‘eredo nt intelligam,’ The authority of the 
Church in doctrine is unreservedly accepted, but 
there is a considerable mental activity in defining 
and distinguishing, asking and answering ques- 
tions in regard to the contents of the creed, so as 
to commend it to reason. The Aristotelian logic, 
imperfectly known and understood, is the in- 
strument used to rationalize, as far as can be, 
ecclesiastical dogma. 

Anselm (a.d. 1033-1109), in tbe 11th cent., may be regarded as 
the father of Scholasticism, alike in his statement of the onto- 
logical argument and in his theory of the Atonement, Thomas 
Aquinas (a.d. 1227-1274) and Duns Bcotus (A.n. 1265 or 1274-1308) 
were the heads of the two schools which divided Scholasticism 
in its most flourishing period (13th and 14th cents,). IVhile tbe 
former gave the primacy to reason, and so sought to show the 
rationality of Christian doctrine, the latter emphasized the 
dominance of will, and thus sowed the first seeds of a_ scepticism 
which was developed in the professed interests of religious faith 
and Church authority by Nominalism — to the final discredit of 
the methods of Scholasticism. 

(3) Monasticism held a very prominent place and 
wielded a very powerful influence in the Middle 
Ages. Specially worthy of mention is the rise of 
the Mendicant orders — the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans. St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) 


stands out as one of the most gracious and attrac- 
tive of Christian personalities, although the Order 
he founded soon lost the spirit which lie sought to 
infuse into it. Monasticism, which sprang from 
worthy motives, and for a time served useful ends, 
became more and more corrupt, and gave ground 
for the denunciations of the Reformers. Much 
was lost to mediieval society by the withdrawal 
from family life and citizenship of many of the 
best men and women. 

(4) A strange and sad yet heroic sight is pre- 
sented to our gaze in the Seven Crusades between 
1096 and 1270, in which Christendom endeavoured 
to recover from the ‘ impious hands ’ of the Muslim 
the sacred spots of its religion. Although the 
immediate issue was disastrous, yet by these efforts 
the horizon of Christendom was widened, and its 
sense of unity was deepened. 

(6) Dominant as was the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages throughout Western Europe, 
yet there ^peared again and again protesters 
against the Church. The claims of the clergy were 
opposed by various sects, known in different 
countries by different names, the most widely 
current being that of Cathari. There were pan- 
theistic heretics like Amalrich, and apocalyptic 
like Joachim of Floris. There were revolutionary 
reformers like Arnold of Brescia, and reforming 
enthusiasts such as Tanchelm. Most interesting, 
because maintaining their continuous testimony to 
the present day, are the Waldensians. Against 
these dissenters the Church ruthlessly asserted its 
authority, especially in the Albigensian crusade 
(A.D. 1209-1229), which sought to stamp out the 
heretics in the south of France. The tribunal of 
the Inquisition was founded in 1232 to deal with 
heresy, and was entrusted to the Dominicans, who, 
as Domini canes (‘ dogs of the Lord ’), scented out 
and ran down every divergence from the orthodoxy 
of the Church, or resistance to its authority. 

(6) Although it affected the external fortunes of 
the Papacy rather than the history of Christianity 
as a religion, mention must be made of the Baby- 
lonian Exile (A.D, 1305-1377), during which the 
Popes found a safe asylum in Avignon, but were 
kept in complete subjection to the French Court, 
wliilc m&lcin^mosi/Gxtr&VQ'^Qiiit/liiBrflfrcliicsil clfiiniBj 
especially on Germany. This was followed by a 
forty years’ schism (1378-1417), during which two, 
and for a time even three. Popes m turn cMt 
anathemas at one another. This scandal to Chris- 
tendom was the occasion of the reforming Councils 
of Pisa and Constance (1409, 1414-1418). The 
attempts at reformation then begun were con- 
tinued in the Council of Basel (1431-1449) ; but 
these efforts to deal effectively with the corruption 
of the Papacy were defeated by national jealousies 
and rivalries, and out of the struggle^ the Papaev 
emerged triumphant, only to sink during the IStli 
cent, into even deeper corruption. The reformers, 
while holding the necessity for one visible head of 
the Church, yet, on account of the_ evils inflicted 
on the Church by the Papacy, insisted that the 
Pope himself must be subject to the supreme 
authorito of the universal Church as represented 
by the Ecumenical Councils. This is tlm conciliar 
theory, which is opposed to the curialist view of 
the absolute supremacy of the Pope. 

(7) Many devout souls in the monasteries '^ho 
did not find satisfaction in the creeds, ritual, and 
works of the Church sought a refuge in Mysticx^ 
{q.v.'). Without any deliberate intention of chal- 
lenging its claims, and even with a diligent use of 
such means of grace as it prescribed, many chenshed 
an inner life with God that was essentially inde- 
pendent of the external organization. _ Bernard oi 
Clairvaux saved much of the mysticism^ froin de- 
generating into pantheism, by presenting Je.sni 
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as the object of mystic contemplation and de- 
votion. 

This mysticism, with its stress on the inwardness 
of the religious life, may be regarded as a prepara- 
tion for the Reformation, two forerunners of which 
must be mentioned — John Wyclif (1324-1384) in 
England, and John Stis (136^1416) in Bohemia. 
Wyclif began as an opponent of the Papal claim, 
ana a champion of the rights of the English 
Crown and Parliament ; but the attempts to sup- 
press him made him only the bolder, and he went 
ever further in his attack on the errors and abuses 
of the Church. He set himself the task of giving 
the people the Bible in their mother tongue, and 
sent out mendicant preachers of the gospel. Hus 
was largely dependent on Wyclif, but he knew 
how to win the populace for his own views, and 
he has the glory of martyrdom. The Church suc- 
ceeded in warding off this and other attacks until 
Luther became the centre of a movement for reform, 
which was powerful enough to resist all attempts 
at repression. There can be no doubt that the 
Renaissance, or Revival of Learning, following 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, and the 
consequent diffusion of Greek learning in Western 
Europe, reinforced the movement for reform in the 
Christian Church. 

3 . Modern era. — This dates from the nailing of 
Luther’s 95 Theses against Indulgences on tlie door 
of the Castle Church at Wittenberg in 1517. The 
fuel was gathered together, and this was the spark 
that set it ablaze. 

(1) The history of early Protestantism is one 
in which political considerations work with and 
against relimous interests, and is far too compli- 
cated to be briefly re-told. 

In German Switzerland, Ulrich Zwingll (1484-1631) began the 
work of reform in 1619. The two movements might have been 
combined, and might have supported the one the other had it 
not been for the Saeramentanan eontroverry. Luther insisted 
on taking the words of institution at the Lord's Supper literally, 
and maintained a doctrine, not of transubstantiation, or the 
transformation of the substance of the elements into the body 
and blood of Jesus, while the accidents remained the same, but 
Of cons^ibstantiation, or the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ ‘in, with, and under' the elements. Zwingli held that 
the words ‘ this is ' meant ‘ this signifies,' and so regarded the 
sacrament as a symbolical memorial of Christ’s sufiering and 
death. In spite of all attempts at conciliation, the forces of 
reform remained divided. The Reformation in BVenoh Switzer- 
land began in 1626 ; but It was the arrival of Calvin (1609-1664) 
In Genova in 1636 that first gave to the movement there its wider 
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Luther did not, the converse of the doctrine— tlie Divine re- 
pudiation of the lost. Luther sought in the Holy Scriptures 
the gospel of the grace of God ; Calvin found that there, ond in 
addition a Divine low for the creed and conduct of the Cnristian 
Church. The Peasanta' War (1624-1626) drove Luther back from 
'Y any attempt to apply the principles of the Reformation to society 
generally : Calvin boldly attempted to make Geneva a city of 
• God, and Ita government a theocracy. As regards the doctrine 
of the Supper, Calvin endeavoured to mediate between Luther 
and Zwingli : the Lord's Supper is not only a symbol, but a 
channel of Divine grace; by the Holy Spirit the virtue of 
Christ’s glorified body, which is not itself present in the ele- 
ments but in heaven, is conveyed to the believing participants 
as the source of their resurrection-body. Calvinism in Switzer- 
land before long took the place of Zwinglianism. Lutheranism 
spread from its home in Germany to Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. As Geneva became the refuge of exiles for conscience’ 
sake from other lands, Calvinism, on their return home, was 
Impressed on the Protestantism of Holland, France, and S«)t- 
land, and, to a much less degree, on England also. The Church 
of England was in many respects a political compromise. An 
attempt was made as far ns possible to maintain the historic 
continuity with the old Church, while Puritanism, which was 
Oalvinistfc, endeavoured to bring about a more thorough reform 
of the Churcli. Calvinism has shown itself more aggressive for 
political as well as religious liberty than Lutheranism. 

_ (2) It has sometimes been maintained that the 
distinctive principle of the Reformation was the 


right of private judgment in matters of faith ; but 
this was at least not the intention of the Reformers 
themselves. They had not yet learned the prin- 
ciple of toleration, though the co-existence in one 
nation of Roman Cathmic and Protestant, or of 
Lutheran and Reformed, where neither party was 
strong enough to suppress the other, enforced the 
practice. Outside of the two great Protestant 
Confessions there were movements for a larger 
liberty of thought and life than these allowed. 

The pantheism and libertinism In France and Italy, which 
resulted from the intellectual emancipation of the Renaissance 
when divorced from the religions interest of the Reformation, 
lie outside our present subject. Anabaptism (^.r.) was the 
extreme left of the Protestant movement, revolutionary politi- 
cally and socially as well as theologically, and Its excesses were 
Its undoing. The Reformers were ruthless in their condemna- 
tion. The acceptance by the Reformers of the Ecumenical 
decisions regarding the Trinity and the Person of Christ was 
challenged by several Anti-Trinitarian thinkers. Calvin’s share 
In the execution of Servetus in Geneva for his denial of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, now deplored, was generally 
approved at the time. The most formidable Anti-Trinitarian 
movement was that led by the two Socini, which found a 
number of adherents in TransylvaiJa and Galicm, and which 
had as its doctrinal symbol the Racovian Catrehigm (1605). 
Socinianism in some degree affected Arminianism, and English 
and American Unitariamsm is its representative to-day, although 
the earlier movement recognized the authority of the Scriptures 
more fully than the later does. 

(3) The Reformation provoked the Roman 
Catliolic Church, in self-defence, to a Counter- 
Reformation. Roman Catholicism set itself to 
remove the worst abuses which the Reformers 
had exposed and condemned, but its main pur- 
pose was to define its doctrine and practice alike, 
in antagonism to Protestantism. This was effected 
by the Tridentine Council (1545-1547, 1561, 1552, 
1662, 1563). Without any repudiation of Augus- 
tine, the Augustinianism of the Reformers is met 
by a Pelagianizing tendency in dealing with sin, 
grace, faith, works, etc. The curialist doctrine 
of the Pope’s supremacy is assumed, and so the 
conciliar theory of his subordination to a General 
Council is set aside. The Vatican Council of 1870, 
in affirming the infallibility of the Pope when de- 
termining questions ex cathedra, simply completed 
the work of the Tridentine Council. The old orders 
of monks, who had failed to pve the Papacy ade- 
quate support in the assault of the Reformation, 
had to give place in the Pope’s favour to a new 
order, the Jesuits, whose object was to strengthen 
the Papacy and to drive back the advances of 
Protestantism. In missionary effort it tried to win 
for the Church new lands instead of those it had 
lost. The Jesuits found a formidable opposition 
in Jansenism. Pascal, in his Provincial fetters, 
exposed mercilessly the character of their casuistry. 

(4) The two Protestant Churches were soon in- 
volved in theological controversies, as scholasticism 
followed hard on the theological revival. Within 
Lutheranism, Luther’s doctrine of the Supper in- 
volved a doctrine of the Person of Christ full of con- 
tradictions. Conflicting tendencies soon emerged, 
and these were compromised by means of subtleties 
of thought and refinements of language, which made 
the resultant doctrine a tangle of inconsistencies. 
The tendency on the whole was towards Mono- 
physitism, the actual absorption of the humanity 
in the Divinity. The Reformed doctrine, with its 
stress not only on the distinction, but, one may 
even say, on the opposition, of the Divine and the 
human 'nature, tended towards Nestorianism, or 
the virtual abandonment of the unity of the Person. 

It is interesting to observe how the characteristics of o 
previous age repeat themselves. Justas the East in the ancient 
era had been concerned mainly about the problems of (Jhrist- 
ology ond the West about the problems of Soteriology, so, in 
the modern, Lutheranism has had ita hottest debate about 
the Person of Christ, and Calvinism about sin and salvation. 
Pelagianism was, though with modifications, rerived, and latent 
Zwinglianism was made patent, against the dominant Calvinism 
In Arainianism. The Remonstrance of the Arrainians in 1610 
set forth the five articles of their Creed in antagonism to Calr-in- 
ism : (1) conditional election, or election dependent on the fore- 
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knowledge of faith ; (2) universal atonement in the sense that 
it is intended, though not actuallv efBcient, for all ; (3) the 
inability of man, without regeneration bv the Holy Spirit, to 
exercise saving faith or to do any food work; (4) the indis- 
pensableness, yet the non-irresistibility, of grace ; (5) the un- 
certainty of the perseverance of all believers. The Synod of 
Dort in 1C18 affirmed the more moderate type of Calvinism, and 
expelled the Arminians, but subsequently various attempts were 
made to qualify the rigour of the doctrine of election. This 
controversy between Arminianism and Calvinism continued 
under varying conditions till the middle of last century, when 
the new theological standpoint, without settling the difference, 
withdrew interest from it. An interesting endeavour to give 
the Calrinistic system a Biblical form is the Federal Kieology, 
in which Ood’s relation to man is represented as a covenant, 
first of works, then of grace. The old view, that agreement in 
doctrine is the liasis of Christian fellowship, sunived, even when 
the authority that could compel uniformity had ceased to be, 
and BO Protestantism began to split up into sects. 

(5) Three sects must he mentioned which, in their 
distinctive principles, place themselves outside of 
the Lutheran and CalviuLstie national Churches. 
In the early days of the Reformation in England 
a^eared the Broianisls (q.v.) or Independents, tvlio 
affirmed the independence of each Christian con- 
gregation, on the ground of the presence and 
action of Christ Himself in every community 
gathered together in His name. It was this inde- 
pendency that in England resisted the claims of 
the Crown, and asserted the rights of Parliament, 
and during the Commonwealth -was the dominant 
influence m the State, and that, in America, 
through the Pilgrim Fathers, laid down those 
principles of civil and religions liberty on which 
the constitution of that great Republic of the 
West rests. The Anabaptists of Germany soon 
ceased to he a revolutionary party, and, as Bap- 
tists, insisting on adult baptism by immersion, 
formed on the Continent a small and persecuted 
sect. In England, however, this view found much 
yvider acceptance, and the Baptists have become, 
both there and in America, a very influential de- 
nomination. George Fox (1624-1691), in opposi- 
tion to all doctrines. Churches, and sacraments, 
preached ‘ the inner light,’ kindled in every man’s 
conscience by God, renewed and quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ. There were some eccentricities 
and extravagances at the beginning of the move- 
ment, but it gradually settled domi to sobriety 
and common sense, and now under the name of 
the Society of Friends (q.v.) sunuves, influential far 
beyond its actual nurnbers, as a constant witness 
to the spirituality of the religion of Christ, and as 
a consistent profit against all extemalism which 
may invade it. 

Within Lutheranism there was an efibrt made 
at spiritual revival by Spener (1635-1705). While 
deeply attached to Lutheranism, he felt that ‘ the 
orthodoxy of the age had lost the living pow’er of 
the Reformers and w'as in danger of burying its 
talent in dead and barren service of the letter,’ 
Accordingly he aimed at ‘a new and wider reforma- 
tion’ (Kurtz, Church History, iii. 41). ‘He w'ent 
back from scholastic dogmatics to Holy Scripture 
as the living source of saving knowledge, substi- 
tuted for the external orthodox theology the theo- 
logy of the heart, demanded evidence of this in a 
pious Christian walk : these were the means by 
which he sought to promote his reformation ’ (p. 42). 
This movement, which is known by the name of 
Pietism (q.v.), excited much controversy, but found 
a centre of influence in the new university of 
Halle. After the death of Spener and other leaders, 
Pietism became more narrow, emotional, and 
antagonistic to the Church. But there_ can be 
no doubt that it had brought needed quickening 
to Lutheran orthodoxy. A similar movement is 
that which is linked with the name of Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760), w'ho in 1722, on his estate atHermhut, 
founded the Society of the United Brethren (see 
MokAVIANS). Without any intention of separating 
from the Lutheran Church, Zinzendorf was com- 


pelled to revive the ‘old Moravian constitution’ of 
the ‘ pre-Reformation martyr Church’ (p. 118). 
With some extravagance of doctrine, and fanati- 
cism of practice at its beginning, this community 
raised a necessary protest against the prevailing 
indifference to the concerns of the soul. Its zeal 
for Foreign Missions and a well-ordered system of 
education are marks of distinction at the present 
day. While Christian piety was thus kept alive, 
the Illumination, which in the alleged interests of 
freedom of thought was anti-Christian, had in the 
18th cent, a pow’erful, wide-reaching influence. 

(6) The period of religious revival in the 16th 
and part of the 17th cent, was followed by a period 
of prevailing indifferentism. In England there was 
the Deistic movement (see Deism), which affirmed 
a natural religion of five articles as common to all 
mankind, and regarded Christianity as true only 
in so far as it was a re-publication of this religion, 
and as false wherever it went beyond it. Although 
subsequent research has shomi that this assump- 
tion of a natural religion has no basis in fact, and 
the Deists for the most part were more critical of 
what they regarded as false views than ardent in 
holding what they considered the truth, the move- 
ment anticipated in some respects the more recent 
‘ higher criticism ’ of the Scriptures. Arianism and 
Unitarianism also showed renewed activity. 

(7) The Illumination in France was one, but not 
the sole, cause of the French Revolution ; that in 
England there was not so violent an upheaval was 
partly due to the influence on the worldng classes 
of the Evangelical Revival. 

John Wesley (1703-1791) already in his Oxford course shoived 
his religious seriousness by founding a society of like-minded 
men, scornfully known as Methodists. The influence of the 
Moravian Brethren led him to recover the largely lost sense tor 
the gospel of God's free grace to sinners. He went throughout 
the length and breadth of the land preaching to huge crowds, 
winning a multitude of converts, and founding religious societies 
for their mutual edification. By appeals to hopes and feats, be 
and his helpers strove to bring about immediate conversion. 
In some districts this religious awakening was marked by 
abnormal morbid features, but of the solid good accomplished 
there can be no doubt. In this movement George Whitefleld 
(1714-1770) took a notable part ; but he and Wesley were doctrin- 
ally opposed — the one Calvinist, the other Armmian. Wesley 
never intended any secession from the Church of England, but 
the antagonism of the clergy compelled the formation, much 
against his will, of a sect outside of the Church— the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion. Through the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Whitefieldobtained access to anstooratiociroleB, andhis followers 
formed the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. Methodism 
made rapid progress in America, and, as Wesley's scruples regard- 
ing any schism from the Anglican Church were there irrelevant, 
he consented to its assuming an independent episcopal organiza- 
tion. The Evangelical Eevival was a necessary complement to 
the Reformation. 

(8) When we come to the 19th cent., ivith which 
the century just begun is continuous in cliaracter, 
so many new movements clamour for notice that 
the briefest allusion to the most important is alone 
possible. 

(а) As an outcome of the Evangelical Eevival on 

the one hand, and of the widening of the horizon 
by geographical discovery, expansion of commerce 
and colonization, and fresh developmente of in- 
dustry on the other hand, the modem missionary 
movement made its very modest beginnings iritli 
the opening of the century. After the conversion 
of the European peoples to Christianity, there was 
little effort, ■with a few notable exceptions, to spread 
the gospel throughout tlie world. Protestantism 
had been so absomed in its internal difficulties as 
to become forgetful of its external obligations. 
Once begun, the enterprise has made such rapid 
progress that an organization to secure university 
students for this service — The Student Volunteer 
Movement — does not regard it as Utopian to choose 
for its watchword, ‘ The Evangelization of the world 
in this generation.’ _ . , 

(б) Inspired by the same motive of a revived 
religion, modem philanthropy entered upon it* 
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(c) To meet this situation there have been 
attempts to adapt Christianity to its modem 
environment, as oy Modernism in the Koman 
Catholic Church, and hy Liberal Protestantism. 
In some circles of social reformers all the stress is 
thrown on the social aspects of Christ’s teaching 
and example, and Christianity is represented as if 
it were exclusively Socialism witli a religions 
sanction in God’s Fatherhood, and a moral motive 
in devotion to Christ as the first and best Socialist, 
which economic Socialism lacks. A strenuous 
endeavour is made to get rid of the miraculous 
in Christianity as an otFence to the mind of to- 
day, and to represent it as the highest stage in a 
natural religious evolution. Spiritualism, Theo- 
sophj’, Christian Science, and New Thought are all 
oflenng themselves as substitutes for iiistorical 
Christianity, to fill the void in the religious life 
of mankind which the rejection of the spiritual 
ministry of the Church of Christ involves. There 
are some even who have persuaded themselves that 
the West must seek its spiritual deliverance in the 
Wisdom of the East. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and even Islam are being offered in place of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless the Christian 
Church faces the future without fear, for it knows 
whom it has believed. 

VII. Future of Christian itt.—U the 
Christian Church is not only to hold its own, but 
to win the world for Christ, as is its aim and hope, 
there are four main tasks which must he dis- 
charged. It must realize the present opportunity 
in the Foreign Mission enterprise ; it must recognize 
the urgent necessity of Social Beform ; it must 
accept the sacred obligation to seek the unity of 
the Christian Churches; and it must venture on 
the theological restatement of the Christian gospel 
which the age demands. 

1. Foreign missions. — The whole world is now 
open to the message of the gospel. Civilized 
nations are in contact with all the savage peoples. 
If this contact is not to result in the subjugation 
of the ‘inferior’ races to the ambition and avarice 
of the * superior,’ and in the moral deterioration of 
savage and civilized man alike, this civilization 
must be made the channel for Christian morals and 
religion. The awakening of India, China, and 
Japan to a racial consciousness, a national purpose, 
threatens the supremacy of Europe, nay, even a 
conflict between East and West. European civiliza- 
tion will he borrowed only to he used against 
European pretensions, unless these antagonisms 
can he resolved in the unity of a common faith. 
The solidarity of the human race, which we may 
hope for as the ultimate issue of human liistoiy, 
can he realized only as a common faith inspires a 
common ideal ; and what faith is there that can 
enter into effective rivalry with the Christian for 
this ftinction t If it were not that once and again 
the visions of the seers have taken possession of 
the common mind, and been realized by the common 
will, one could scarcely dare to hope that the 
Christian Church would surely rise to the height 
of this opportunity ; hut for the Cliristiau believer 
the puniose of Goa in Christ to reconcile the world 
unto Himself standeth sure. The growth of the 
Christian Church in the past may ho taken as the 
jiledge of its wide-world expansion in the future 
(see the Beport of the World Missionary Con- 
ference, 1910). 

2. Social reform. — Christianity has already been 
reckoned among the ethical religions, and may 
even claim to he more distinctively ethical than 
any, since in it morality and religion spring from 
one root and hear one fruit. Love is the principle 
of morality and relimon alike ; God’s Fatherhood 
issues in man’s hrouierhood. This principle has 
found expression in different forms of moiul duty 


according to the needs of every age. That the 
expression has ever been adequate, or the adapta- 
tion complete, cannot be maintained. To-day 
there is increasingly a recognition of the organic 
character of human society, of the dependence of 
all _the_ parts on the whole, of the consequent 
obligation of all the members to one another. The 
Christian morality for this age must not only 
recognize the inoividual’s obligations to others 
fully, hut it must realize that it is hy common 
action alone that many wrongs can be removed, 
and many needs can he met. The development of 
society as an organism, while it is conditioned hy 
economic arrangements, needs the impulse and 
direction of a conscious, voluntary, social purpose. 
Much of the best efibrt of the present age is con- 
secrated to this task of making society better ; and 
the Christian Church would probably recover not 
a little of its lost ground among the masses in 
Christian lands if it w’ould think out the application 
of the Christian Ideal in modem conditions, and 
endeavour with all its resources to secure its 
realization. 

3. Church unity. — During the last century, 
eflbrts have been made to bring together Christian 
denominations which have much in common, and 
it is probable that this tendency will not only con- 
tinue, but will increase in the immediate future. 
In Foreign Missions, uuth but a few exceptions, the 
Protestant societies limit their respective spheres 
of labour so as not to enter into competition with 
one another, and even harmoniously co-operate 
in many objects. In Social Eeform, Christians of 
different sects find themselves on the same platform 
or in the same committee-room. When the tradi- 
tions and conventions of the past ages have loosened 
their hold still further on the Christian Churches, 
when the need of adjustment in doctrine, worship, 
and practice to modem conditions has been more 
fully realized, still more of the ancient barriers 
will fall. "What does seem certain is that it will 
not be by the assertion of Papal supremacy, or of 
an historic episcopate, or any one form of Church 
polity as essential, that unity will be reached. It 
IS doubtful even whether uniformity is to be aimed 
at as the condition of unity. Just ns the existence 
of separate nations does not seem incompatible 
with racial solidarity if an aggressive, exclusive 
patriotism can be suppressed, so Christian unity 
seems altogether congruous with a variety of 
thought, life, worship, and even order, which shall 
serve os the many facets of the jewel to reflect the 
manifold tmth and grace of Christ. As fur as the 
present direction suggests the future course of the 
Church, the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, wthout uniformity in creed, code, ritual, 
and polity, is the next step to he taken. 

4. Theological re-statement. — The Apostle Paul 
found that ‘Christ cmciCed was unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness,’ 
but he did not on that account stop preaching, for, 
on the other hand, he found both Jews and Greeks 
to whom Christ was the wisdom of God and the 
power of God. Thus to-day we must recognize 
that there is an indifference and a hostility to the 
Christian Churches due to .sin and unbelief ; and it 
is more than one dares to expect that Christianity 
could be so adaptcd_ that it would find universal 
acceptance. There is, however, in the estrange- 
ment of the cultured classes on the one hand, and 
of the toiling masses on the other, a challenge 
to the Christian Churches seriously to face the 

? [uestion whether the stumblingbfock and the 
oolishness may be, not in the gospel it-self, but in 
the current presentations of it. May not the mind 
of to-day be offended by antiquated fonns of 
thought and modes of expression? May not the 
AVestem find too much Eastern dialect in the 
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Calvinists from all parts of Eutotb joined in a 
common Communion service in the Cfathedral where 
Calvin preached. 

(gr) In Germany, whUe there is a strictly con- 
servative party of confessional Lutherans, the 
majority or theological teachers and ■niiters belong 
to the Liberal Protestant school. Ritschl and his 
followers endeavoured to save Christian faith from 
the perils threatened by modem thought, by 
distinguishing the theoretical judgments of science 
and philosophy from the value judgments of re- 
ligion ; but the influence of the school seems to be 
on the wane. A positive modem school is attempt- 
ing to adapt ortnodoxy to the demands of modem 
thought; Wt at the present moment the most 
influential tendency apparently is that (referred to 
in an earlier section) which insists on the religious- 
historical method in the interpretation of Christi- 
anity. The representatives of this tendency are 
for the most part more negative in their reconatrac- 
tion, after criticism, of the historical reality of 
Jesus and His gospel than is Haraack, who is an 
adherent of the Eitsohlian school. With often a 
very fine appreciation of the moral and religious 
greatness of Jesus, the representatives of this 
tendency place Him among the human founders of 
religions, and will not go further than admit that 
Christianity is so far tne best religion the world 
has known. Eeligious psychology and Comparative 
Eeligion are displacing metaphysics in the modem 
theological method. A similar tendency, though 
with an opposite purpose and different results, is 
Modernism in the Roman Catholic Church. France, 
Italy, and England have been affected by this 
movement, of which something has already been 
said. Although the ecclesiastical authorities are 
doing their utmost to suppress it, it is not likely to 
be so speedily or easily vanquished, if vanquished 
at all, as some previous efforts towards greater 
liberty have been. 

(9) It has been obviously impossible to give an 
account even approaching completeness of the 
manifold life of Christendom in the present age. 
This historical sketch may, however, be closed 
with an endeavour to estimate the situation to- 
day. 

(a) There has been, as a result of the missionary 
efforts of the last century, a great expansion of the 
Christian Church, and an incalculable increase of its 
influence. The gospel has been carried throughout 
the whole world, and multitudes of converts have 
been won. Dr. Zeller, of the Statistical Bureau of 
Stuttgart, gives the follo^ving estimate of the 
number of adherents of the various religions : — Of 
the 1,544,610,000 people in the world, 634,940,000 
are Christians, 176,290,000 are Muhammadans, 
10,860,000 are Jews, and 834,280,000 hold other 
beliefs. Of the last class, 300,000,000 are Con- 
fucianists, 214,000,000 are Brfihmanists, and 
121,000,000 are Buddhists. In every thousand 
there are 346 Christians, 114 Muhammadans, 7 
Jews, and 533 adherents of other religions. But 
the influence of Christiania reaches much further 
than the bounds of the Christian Church. The 
ancient civilizations of the East, as well as barbar- 
ism in all parts of the earth, have been brought 
into contact with Christendom by conquests, 
colonization, and commerce. European civilization, 
in the making of which Christianity has been a 
potent factor, is beginning to affect the_ thought 
and life of all manKind. In India, China, and 
Japan especially, the old religions are being under- 
mined, and the Christian leaven is working even 
where there is hostility to Christianity as the 
foreign religion. Neo-Hinduism in India and Neo- 
Buddhism m Japan are attempts to arrest the 
progress of Christianity by ofl'ering instead ap 
adaptation of the ancestral faith to modem condi- 


tions, and yet may be regarded as a tribute to, as 
well as a witness of, the influence of Christianity. 
Within the nations professedly Christian we must 
also recognize that the moral and social progress — 
so marked a feature of the last century — has been 
very largely inspired and directed by the Christian 
ideal. In higher moral standards, in advancing 
social reform, and in improved international 
relations, this influence may be traced without 
ignoring the other factors in the process. 

(b) On the other hand, however, it must regret- 
fully be confessed that the Church as an institution 
has not the same hold on the bulk of the population 
that it had a century ago. Probably the connexion 
with the Church was in many cases only a tradition 
and custom, and not due to any personal conviction. 
It may be in the long run a gain for the Church 
that only those who are really, should be pro- 
fessedly, Christian ; but meanwhile there is a 
growing indifference, in some circles even a deepen- 
ing hostility. It is nnfortimate that on the 
Continent the Christian Churches have to so great 
an extent acted as the defenders of the existing 
order, so that social and political reformers have 
been for the most part estranged from them. 
Social Democracy is generally contemptuous of, if 
not hostile to, Christianity. In Britain, for- 
tunately, the gulf has not become so wide. Most 
of the representatives of Labour in the House of 
Commons are friendly in their attitude to Christian 
work, and some of them are heartily engaged in it. 
Priest, parson, or minister, by whatever name the 
official representative of the Church may be called, 
has lost most of the authority with which he was 
formerly invested. This loss of the Church might 
conceivably be a gain of the faith itself. But tlii.s 
cannot be maintamed. To-day there is an attitude 
of distrust, doubt, and challenge to Christianity as 
a historical religion. The present is so content 
with its oivn achievements and resources that it is 
impatient of any demand for dependence, even in 
the things of the soul, on the past. The gospel 
for to-day must be an up-to-date gospel. Criticism 
lends some support to this modern self-sufficiency 
by bringing into question almost the entire histori- 
cal reality of the gospel. Reduced to a vanishing 
quantity, this gospel can be banished from recogni- 
tion as a factor of any appreciable value in the 
progress of human society. Modem moral ideas 
and social ideals can then be traced to other sources ; 
and thus the man who has inherited a culture and 
civilization with the making of which Christianity 
has had much to do, can feel himself quite in- 
dependent of it, and can even persuade himself 
that the Christian Church has in the past been, 
and now still is, the great hindrance te the 
humanitarian movement. The difficulty in the 
situation goes down deeper still. While most of 
those who hold aloof from the Church and disown 
their debt to Christianity as a historical mligipn, 
et accept the Christian ideal of life, it is being 
oldly challenged. Secularism, Positivism, Social- 
ism, and the Ethical Movement are offering modem 
society a guidance which claims to be better than 
the outworn Christian. Nietzsche, who, mirabile 
diclu, seems to be gaining followers, frankly 
proposes a devaluation of afi values, and offers a 
morality deliberately anti-Christian. Garrod {SJ 
iii. [1904-5] 510-528), argues that the two ideals of 
honour and chivalry, which modem society re- 
cognizes, ‘are neither Greek nor Christian, but 
Gothic, ‘ the peculiar property and creation of the 
northern races ’ (p. 517) ; and denies that ‘ the Greek 
or the Christian ideal has been, or that both in 
conjunction have been, in a true sense progressive 
(p. 613), Social Democracy in Germany finds in 
Haeckel’s philosophy the world-view, which takes 
the place of religion, but cannot be called religion. 
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(c) To meet this sitaation^ there have been 
attempts to adapt Christianity to its modern 
environment, as oy Modernism in the Eoman 
Catholic Chnroh, and hy Liberal Protestantism. 
In some circles of social reformers aU the stress is 
thrown on the social aspects of Christ’s teaching 
and example, and Christianity is represented as if 
it were exclusively Socialism wntli a religions 
sanction in God’s Fatherhood, and a moral motive 
in devotion to Christ as the first and best Socialist, 
which economic Socialism lacks. A strenuous 
endeavour is made to get rid of the miraculous 
in Christianity ns an offence to the mind of to- 
day, and to represent it as the highest stage in a 
natural religious evolution. Spiritualism, Theo- 
sophy, Christian Science, and New Thought are all 
oflering themselves as substitutes for historical 
Christianity, to fill the void in the religious life 
of mankina which the rejection of the spiritual 
ministry of the Church of Christ involves. There 
are some even who have persuaded themselves that 
the West must seek its spiritual deliverance in the 
Wisdom of the East. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and even Islam are being offered in place of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless the Christian 
Church faces the future without fear, for it knows 
whom it has believed. 

VII. Future of CnRisTiA.NtTT.—li the 
Christian Church is not only to hold its own, hut 
to win the world for Christ, as is its aim and hope, 
there are four main tasks which must be dis- 
charged. It must realize the present opportunity 
in the Foreign Mission enterprise ; it must recognize 
the urgent necessity of Social Beform ; it must 
accept the sacred obligation to seek the vnitg of 
the Christian Churches ; and it must venture on 
the theological restatement of the Christian gospel 
which the age demands. 

1. Foreign missions. — The whole world is now 
open to the message of the gospel. Civilized 
nations axe in contact with all the savage peoples. 
If this contact is not to result in the subjugation 
of the ‘inferior’ races to the ambition and avarice 
of the ‘ superior,’ and in the moral deterioration of 
savage and civilized man alike, this civilization 
must be made the channel for Christian morals and 
religion. The awakening of India, China, and 
Japan to a racial consciousness, a national purpose, 
threatens the supremacy of Europe, nay, even a 
conflict between East and West. European civiliza- 
tion will be borrow’ed only to be used against 
European pretensions, unless these antagonisms 
can be resolved in the unity of a common faith. 
The solidarity of the human race, which we may 
hope for as the ultimate issue of human history, 
can be realized only as a common faith inspires a 
common ideal ; and what faith is there that can 
enter into effective rivalry with the Christian for 
this function ! If it were not that once and again 
the visions of the seers have taken possession of 
the common mind, and been realized by the common 
wiU, one could scarcely dare to hope that the 
Christian Church would surely rise to the height 
of this opportunity ; but for the Christian believer 
the purpose of Goo, in Christ to reconcile the world 
unto Himself standeth sure. The growth of the 
Christian Church in the past may be taken as the 
I'ledge of its wide-world expansion in the future 
(see the Bcport of the TForW Missionary Con- 
ference, 1910). 

2. Social reform. — Christianity has already been 
reckoned among the ethical religions, ancf may 
even claim to be more distinctively ethical than 
any, since in it morality and religion spring from 
one root and bear one fruit. Love is the principle 
of morality and religion alike ; God’s Fatherhood 
issues in man’s brotherhood. This principle has 
found expression in diflerent forms of moral duty 


according to the needs of every age. That the 
expression has ever been adequate, or the adapta- 
tion complete, cannot be maintained. To-day 
there is increasingly a recognition of the organic 
character of human society, of the dependence of 
all the parts on the whole, of the consequent 
obligation of all the members to one another. The 
Christian morality for this age mnst not only 
recognize the individual’s obligations to others 
fully, but it must realize that it is by common 
action alone that many wrongs can be removed, 
and many needs can be met. The development of 
society as an organism, while it is conditioned by 
economic arrangements, needs the impulse and 
direction of a conscious, voluntary, social pilose. 
Much of the best eflbrt of the present age is con- 
secrated to this task of making society better ; and 
the Christian Church would probably recover not 
a little of its lost ground among the masses in 
Christian lands if it would think out the application 
of the Christian Ideal in modem conditions, and 
endeavour with all its resources to secure its 
realization. 

3. Church unity. — During the last century, 
efforts have been made to bring together Christian 
denominations which have much in common, and 
it is probable that this tendency will not only con- 
tinue, but will increase in the immediate future. 
In Foreign Missions, with but a few exceptions, the 
Protestant societies limit their respective spheres 
of labour so as not to enter into competition with 
one another, and even harmonionsly co-ojierate 
in many objects. In Social Reform, Christians of 
different sects find themselves on the same platform 
or in the same committee-room. When the tradi- 
tions and conventions of the past ages have loosened 
their hold still further on the Christian Churches, 
when the need of adjustment in doctrine, worship, 
and practice to modem conditions has been more 
fully realized, still more of the ancient barriers 
will fall. "What does seem certain is that it will 
not be by the assertion of Papal supremacy, or of 
an historic episcopate, or any one form of Church 
polity as essential, that unity will be reached. It 
IS doubtful even w’hether uniformity is to be aimed 
at as the condition of unity. Just as the existence 
of separate nations does not seem incompatible 
with racial solidarity if an aggressive, exclnsive 
patriotism can be suppressed, so Christian unity 
seems altogether congruous with a variety of 
thought, life, worship, and even order, which shall 
serve os the many facets of the jewel to reflect the 
manifold tmth and grace of Christ. As far as the 
present direction suggests the future course of the 
Church, the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, without imiformity in creed, code, ritual, 
and polity, is the next step to be taken. 

4. Theological re-statement. — The Apostle Paul 
found that ‘Christ cracified was unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness,’ 
but he did not on that account stop preaching, for, 
on the other hand, he found both Jews and Greeks 
to whom Christ was the wisdom of God and the 
power of God. Thus to-day we must recognize 
that there is an indifference and a hostility to the 
Christian Churches due to sin and unbelief ; and it 
is more than one dares to exiiect that Christianity 
could be so adapted that it would find universal 
acceptance. There is, however, in the estrange- 
ment of the cultured classes on the one hand, and 
of the toiling masses on the other, a challenge 
to the Christian Churches seriou.'ily to face tlie 

? ;uestion whether the stumblingblock and tlie 
oolishness may be, not in the go.spel itself, but in 
the current presentations of it. May not the mind 
of to-day be offended by antiquated fomts of 
thought and modes of expre.'^sion ? May not the 
Western find too much Eastern dialect in the 
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language of the Kingdom of God for his under- 
standing and welcome of it ? The discoveries and 
conquests of science in the realm of Nature, the 
advance of philosophy in the interpretation of the 
mind of man, the comparison now possible between 
Christianity and other religions revealing resem- 
blances as well as differences, the application of 
the principle of evolution in every sphere of human 
thought — all these conditions have brought about 
so great a change in the intellectual standpoint 
that, if Christianity is to realize its purpose and 
fulfil its promise, it must be prepared to forget 
many of the things that are behind, and to reach 
forth to the many things before, so as to adapt 
itself to its environment, for survival in the struggle 
for existence of the rival faiths of mankind. 

VIII. Characteristics of the Christian 
RE hlOION.— In a brief description such as the 
necessa^ limits of this article allow, only tlie 
distinctive features in creed, code, ritual, and polity 
can be mentioned, and when there are differences 
only the most important can be noted. 

I. Doctrine. — {a) The doctrine of God in Chris- 
tianity is not only monotheistic hut Trinitarian. 
It is true that in the early centuries there were the 
various Monarehian theories, that at the Eeforma- 
tion there were the Socinian doctrines, and that 
to-day there is not only a Unitarian sect claiming 
the Christian name, but within the Christian 
Churches in the advanced wngs there are thinkers 
who, in their denial of the Divinity of Christ, take 
away any reason for a Trinitarian doctrine of God. 
The historical basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is the revelation of the Fatherhood of God by 
Christ, the ascription of Lordship, that is, of 
Divine dignity, to Christ Himself by the Apostolic 
Church, and the consciousness of the presence and 
power of the Spirit of God in the Christian experi- 
ence. The theological formula for the conception 
of God resulting from these historical facts is 
‘three Persons in one Substance’ — Person not 
meaning merely individual, or mode, but some- 
thing intermeefiate ; and Substance not a class 
concept but a single existence (the Latin termin- 
ology of the doctrine is due to Tertullian). This 
formula has in popular religious thought often 
been understood in a tritheistic sense, and many 
Christian thinkers desire to have the unity of God 
more distinctly affirmed, to emphasize the fact 
that it is in revealing Himself to man that God is 
Father, Son, and Spirit, to insist that, while these 
distinctions must have corresponding reality in 
God, i.e. that the economic is also an essential 
Trinity, yet human thought transgresses its limits 
when it attempte to construe the inner being of 
God Himself, Other Christian thinkers have freely 
indulged in speculation to prove the rationm 
necessity of the doctrine. As man is knowledge, 
love, and action, so is God manifold, not sinme. 
As subject involves object, so must Fatherhood in 
the Godhead involve sonship. But most of these 
attempts carry us no further than duality, the 
necessity of some kind of distinction in God. It 
would be a gain if the word ‘ tri-unity ’ could re- 
place ‘ trinity.’ 

In relation to man, God is Father, by which is 
meant not merely man’s creaturely dm)endence on 
God, or personal affinity to God, but God’s love to 
man, and His purpose to bring man into fellowship 
of love with Himself. As this fellowship is 
hindered by sin in man, love is manifested as 
grace, removing the hindrance by saving man from 
sin. While some theologians narrow the Father- 
hood of God to those in whom the purpose of grace 
has been fulfilled by their acceptance of it in faith, 
most insist to-day on the universal purpose of God 
to save all men. The doctrine of mection, if still 
professed in some creeds, is passing out of progres- 


sive Christian thought. On its positive side, as a» 
assurance to the believer that his salvation is 
eternally willed by God, it is Christian; on its 
negative side, that the ruin of some men is eternally 
willed by God, in spite of a few Scripture texts 
quoted in its support, it is now generally felt to be 
inconsistent with the revelation of God’s character 
in Christ. The common belief now is that God 
wills to bless all men. This belief in God’s Father- 
hood involves not only the universal purpose of 
God to redeem men, but also His care and bounty, 
His guidance and guardianship through Nature 
and history. Whether miracles have or have not 
occurred is a much debated question. The common 
belief has been that God has acted for man in ways 
inexplicable by the ordinary course of Nature. 
The tendency, even among some Christian thinkers, 
to-day is to minimize, if not altogether to deny, 
the miraculous. However this may be, the Christian 
conception of God is that Nature and history alike 
are under God’s control for the ends of His King- 
dom. Miracles cannot be regarded as impossible. 

(6) The doctrine of man is that he is a reasonable, 
responsible being, free to choose right or wrong, 
but sinful and guilty because he has chosen wrong. 
The orthodox theolo^ till recently assumed that 
the story of the Fall in Genesis was to be taken as 
history, substantially if not literally ; and the race 
was regarded as sinful and guilty in consequence of 
the first man’s Fall. Augustinianism taught that 
mankind had become a massaperditionis, incapable 
of good. Pelagianism minimized the consequences 
of the Fall, and insisted that man had retained 
his freedom, and could do good. This antithesis 
ran through Christian theology till recently. 
Literary and historical criticism has shoTO that 
the story of the Fall is an attempt to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of evil, and cannot be taken as 
the basis for a doctrine of original sin, or of 
inherited depravity. The modem thinker regards 
sin as due to the emergence of animal appetites 
and individual instincts in the child prior to con- 
science and ■\vill, so that when conscience condemns 
them they have already gained such a hold that 
the 'will cannot suppress them. Some speculative 
minds have regarded sin as a necessary stage_ in 
man’s moral development, but the Christian 
conscience generally condemns this view. Origen 
(one of the most learned and able, if also eccentric, 
of the teachers of the Church) is alone among 
ancient, and Julius Muller (in his Christian Doc- 
trine of Sin, 1839) among modem, theolomans in 
explaining this tendency to evil in the individual 
by a wrong choice in a pre-existent state. It is 
now being more generally recognized that what 
the gospm is concerned with is not the origin, but 
the reality, of sin — man’s distrust of, and_ dis- 
obedience to, God ; and of guilt — man’s li.ability, 
in consequence of sin, to growing estrangement 
from God and loss of his higher life in Gtm. 
Formerly even physical death was regarded as the 
penalty of sin ; but now it is seen to be a naturm 
necessity ; and it is rather the dread which death 
awakens in man that is traced to his ^ilty con- 
science. The survival of man’s soul, or hjs natural 
immortalito, was accepted as an essential Chris- 
tian doctrine, but this view has_ been recently 
challenged in the theory of Conditional Immor- 
tality (see E. White’s Life in Christ^, 1878). Those 
who die in sin cease to be, it is held ; only beliCTcra 
in Christ are found worthy of eternal life. ^ It is 
probable that the ordinary view of man s im- 
mortality is derived more from Greek philosophy 
than from the Christian revelation. The Chnstion 
Gospel offers man salvation from sin and guilt 
through penitence, a renunciation of sin, and_ faith, 
accepting the grace of God in Jesus^ Christ, m 
which not only is sin forgpven, but man is cleansed. 
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renewed, and made holy hy God’s own Spirit. 
While Protestantism insists that faith (inclusive 
of repentance) alone is necessary, Catholicism 
maintains that this faith must not be unformed, 
but must be formed hy love, by works complet- 
ing it. 

(c) The Christian doctrine of Christ is that He 
was truly Divine and really human, and heresy 
has been a denial of the one or the other nature, 
or of their union in His Person. Athanasius was 
the protagonist of this doctrine against Arianism. 
The accepted formula is two natures in one Person ; 
but, while as regards the humanity ‘ nature ’ means 
the class concept, as regards the Divinity it means 
substance, namely, that Clirist belongs to the unity 
of the Divine existence; and ‘person’ does not 
mean a tertium quid resulting from the union of 
the Divine and tlie human ; but for the orthodox 
doctrine it is rather the Divine Person of the Son 
who assumes human nature (not of an individual, 
but generally. As a matter of fact, the balance 
between the Divine and the human nature has not 
been kept even ; but the human has been, contrary 
to the historical evidence, hidden and lost in the 
Divine. As has already been mentioned, Lutheran 
Christology tended to absorb the human entirely 
in the Divine, while Keformed Christology so 
emphasized the difference between the Divine and 
the human, while asserting the reality of both, as 
to involve Christ’s Person in an mcompatible 
duality. The orthodox doctrine, using philo- 
sophical terminology, ignored for the most part 
the facts of the Gospel records. An endeavour to 
recover a real human consciousness, character, and 
experience for the historical Jesus was the motive 
of the kenotic theories, which in various ways 
represented the Son of God as laying aside Divine 
prerogatives, and even such attributes as omni- 
science and omnipresence, in order to become really 
man; but most of these theories assumed the 
orthodox formula as adequate. To-day, on the 
one hand, the historical facts are being more 
insisted on, and, on the other, the adequacy of the 
philosophical terminology of the creeds is being 
challenged ; but it cannot be claimed that a satis- 
factory re-statement which is likely to win general 
acceptance has been reached. Meanwhile many, 
dissatisfied with the orthodox doctrine, are content 
with a humanitarian or nafuraiisftc view ; Jesus 
was a man, even if it be admitted that He was the 
best man. The pre-existence, miraculous birth, 
sinless perfection, unique filial consciousness, and 
resurrection of Christ are all being doubted or 
denied. While many Christian theologians sus- 
pend their judgment as regards the first and 
second, the remaining three are generally regarded 
as essential to any doctrine of Christ’s Person 
which shall maintain the continuity of the Chris- 
tian faith in Him. 

(d) While importance has been attached to the 
revelation of God by Christ, yet it is on man’s 
redemption by His sacrifice that Christian thought 
has generally concentrated attention. His teach- 
ing and example have been regarded as subordinate 
to His Atonement. Of the meaning and worth of 
that death many views have been held ; and here 
we have no orthodox formulje as in regard to the 
Trinity or the Person of Christ. As a conquest of 
demons; a ransom paid to the devil (Origen); a 
recapitulation of humanity, or restoration to its 
condition before the Fall (Irenseus) ; a satisfaction 
rendered to God’s honour for the insult of man’s 
disobedience (Anselm) ; a substitutionary endur- 
ance of the penalty of man’s sin exacted by the 
Divine righteousness (Keformers) ; an eqmvalent 
for man’s punishment accepted for the ends of the 
Divine government (Grotius); an evidence of God’s 
sympathetic participation in man’s condition (Bush- 


nell) ; a vicarious confession or repentance (M'Leod 
Campbell, Moberly), — in all these ways has the 
death of Christ been interpreted, W'hile many 
are content with a subjective or moral theory of 
the Atonement (Abelard), that is, a theory which 
takes into consideration only the effect of Christ’s 
sacrifice on man in awakening penitence, assur- 
ing pardon, inspiring gratitude, etc., yet some 
theologians do insist that an objective theo^, that 
is, a theory which in some way relates (Jhrist’s 
death to God’s government or character, is neces- 
saiy to maintain the continuify of the historic 
faith in Christ as the atoning Saviour. There can 
be no doubt that the moral conscience and the 
religions consciousness alike to-day condemn many 
of the assumptions of theories of the past ; yet the 
central position of the Cross of Christ in Christian 
experience demands a re-statement that shall do 
justice to all of truth which former theories have 

(e) That Christ rose again was an article of the 
Apostolic creed even as that He died for our sins. 
The records of the appearances in the Gospels have 
hitherto been generally accepted as trustworthy ; 
but many scholars to-day who believe in the living 
Lord rest their conviction on the testimony of 
Paul, and of Christian experience generally. Into 
this critical question this is not the place to enter. 
Christian faith has the certainty of the fellowship 
of the living Christ; it ascribes the continuance 
and the progress of the Church to His presence 
and power in it ; it holds that still, through Him, 
God is saving men. This spiritual life of the 
individual believer in Christ and of the Christian 
Church is also ascribed to the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian creed distinguishes the Son of God, 
incarnate in Christ, from the Holy Spirit, as distinct 
Persons in the unity of the Godhead ; but Christian 
thought has not succeeded in separating the work 
of the living Lord and the Holy Spirit in Christian 
experience. When the life of God in man is 
present to thought in the historical revelation and 
redemption, it is Christ who is conceived as present 
and active; when His life is experienced rather 
in inward illumination, exaltation, and invigora- 
tion, it is the Spirit who is considered as dw^ing 
and worldng in man. Here we are in a region 
where theology is baffled W Christian experience. 
WTiat is characteristically Christian is that God is 
inseparable from Christ, and the soul’s inmost life 
is known to be God’s life-giving spirit. 

(D As the Christian life is a union with Christ 
and a habitation by God’s spirit, the community 
of those who believe, the Church, is conceived as 
the body of Christ, and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. In a later section we shall deal with the 
Church as a historical reality, and the forms of 
organization which it has assumed ; but meanwhile 
the conceptions current must be indicated. Roman 
Catholicism identifies the Church with the ecclesi- 
astical organization of which the Pope is the head. 
Anglicanism claims to be the Church as possessing 
the historic episcopate and other marks of catho- 
licity (j.o.) in contrast ivith all Nonconforming 
bodies. While recognizing other denominations as 
branches of the Church of Christ, each Protestant 
sect tends to regard its oivn particular organization 
as pre-eminently the Church, because more fidly 
reauzing the ideal community of Christ than any 
other. Protestantism recognizes a distinction, 
however, between the visible and the invisible 
Church, the visible being found in the ecclesiastical 
organizations bearing the Christian name, the in- 
visible being composed of all believers, all members 
of Christ’s body by living union with Him. The 
writer inclines to believe that the Church should, 
as an object of faith, always be conceived as the 
spiritual community of believers who, ns united to 
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Christ, are united to one another, and are living 
one life in Him ; and that this Church, which is 
one and cannot but be one, is present in every 
assembly gathered in the name of Jesus Christ. 
The visibility of the Church is not in any 
ecclesiastical organization, but the invisible be- 
comes visible whenever and wherever the common 
life is expressed in preaching, worship, or work. 
This is the Congregational view corrected, in its 
undue emphasis on the sufficiency of the local 
congregation, by the recognition of the presence of 
Christ Avith His Church in the local congregation 
as the ground of its sufficiency. This conception 
may be applied to other forms of Christian organiza- 
tion. Presbytery, Synod, or Council, if and so far 
as gathered in Christ’s name, is His Church made 
visible. So regarded, the Church may fitly be 
spoken of as the continuation of the Incarnation of 
the Son of Gfod, as the channel of His activity in 
reveling God and redeeming man. Thus prayer, 
praise, and preaching alike are the act of Christ 
with His Church, through the medium of each 
Christian assembly. Por divergent views see art. 
Church, § 5, and the Anglican and Homan Catholic 
artt. Church (Doctrine of the). 

(ff) In the history of the Christian Church great 
mominence has been given to the Sacraments (q.v.). 
Of these Homan Catholicism reckons seven ; but 
here only the doctrine of the tivo universally 
acknowledged (except by the Society of Friends) — 
il^ptism and the Lord’s Supper — can be considered. 
'While the Baptists insist on the believer’s baptism 
by immersion as the sign of his death to sin, and 
ri 8 ing_ again to holiness with Christ, the usual 
practice is infant baptism by sprinkling. Homan 
and Anglican Catholicism teach baj>tis??ial re- 
generation, that is, by baptism the child is so 
renewed that the guilt of original sin is cancelled, 
and its power, if not destroyed, is weakened, so 
that a measure of freedom is restored. In Pro- 
testantism generally the rite is regarded as the 
Church’s assurance by outward sign that the grace 
of Christ is available for each child, and as the 
parent’s dedication of the child to God. But there 
18 no hard and fast doctrine. As regards the Lord’s 
Supper, Catholicism teaches transnbstantiation — 
the substance of the elements is changed, though 
not their accidents (outward appearance, taste, 
etc.), into the body and blood or Christ, so that 
even unbelievers partake. Christ’s sacrifice is thus 
repeated, and this is efficacious for blessing to all 
who do not resist. Lutheranism teaches con- 
substantiation, or the presence of Christ’s body 
‘in, with, and under’ the elements. Calvinism 
localizes Christ’s body in heaven, yet regards the 
sacrament as not merely a symbol, but as a channel 
of a peculiar grace from Christ. Zwinglianism 
taught that the Supper Avas a symbolic memorial. 
The vieAv of the Church mentioned in the previous 
paragraph enables us to regard the Sacrament as 
an act of Christ with His Church present to the 
believer, communicative of His OTace ; but why 
any peculiar gift of grace should be assumed or 
expected the present Avriter must confess himself 
imable to understand. With the Catholic view of 
the Sacraments goes the Anew of the priest as the 
necessary agent of Christ in the administration of 
the rite (the permission in certain cases to laymen 
to baptize is an exception to the general theory) ; 
but this idea Protesteutism has rejected as incon- 
sistent Avith the sole blediatorship of Christ and 
the universal priesthood of believers. 

(A) In the Apostolic Church great prominence 
Avas giA’en to the doctrine of the last things 
(eschatology, apocalyptics). The Second Adv'ent 
of Christ in glory and poAver was expected speedUy. 
This would be the signal of the general resurrec- 
tion, judgment of the world, and final separation 


of the blessed and the damned. The belief in a 
thousand years’ reign of Christ Avith His saints 
rior to this end (the millennium) seems to have 
een confined to a narrow circle. When the first 
I generation passed without Christ’s appearing, the 
question of the intermediate state emerged, miile 
the assumption Avas general that saints at death 
passed to blessedness, and sinners to miserj’-, the 
belief in a Second Advent, General Hesurrection, 
and Final Judgment, as the end of the present 
world-order, persisted; and from time to time 
there have been periods of great excitement when 
this consummation was believed to be imminent. 
This doctrine stDl has Avide acceptance. But 
probably among Christian thinkers the meta- 

E horical character of the language in which this 
ope was expressed is now recognized; and the 
substanee of the hope is found in the expectation 
of a triumph of Christ’s gospel in the world on the 
one hand, and in the anticipation of the believer 
indiridually that after death he will have a clearer 
vision of, closer communion Avith, and greater 
resemblance to, Christ, While probably the doc- 
trine of eternal torment for tbe sinful is still 
commonly held, yet Christian thought is more 
and more rejecting this Anew ; sometimes for the 
doctrine of conditional immortality, or eternal life 
for believers only ; sometimes for nniversalism, or 
salvation finally for all ; or sometimes for a wise 
and tender reticence, the belief that the Father of 
all Avill do tbe best for each. 

2. Morals. — Only a very brief reference can be 
made to Christian morals. Christian morality has 
been influenced at least as much as, if not more 
than, Christian belief, at each stage of the history 
of the Christian Churchj by the total conditions, 
economicj social, and political; and a history of the 
changes in Christian morals is quite beyond the 
scope of this article. It must suffice to indicate 
the moral principles or principle, and the manner 
of its realization. 

(a) This is determined W the Christian con- 
ception of God and man. hfen as children of God, 
and thus as members of one another, have one 
duty — absolute love to God, and an equal love to 
self and neighbour. This love is grateful surrender 
to God, and sympathetic service of man, even unto 
sacrifice of self ; hence the life for God and others 
is found in losing the life for self. This makes 
morality not a code of laws, but an inAvard dis- 
position. As guides to conduct the accepted moral 
standards remain, but a new moral content is given 
to conformity AAuth them by the new motive of all 
action. This neAv motive gives also a neAv moral 
range. Morality had developed as tribal or na- 
tional ; now it becomes uniA-ersal. The neighbour 
is not felloAA^-countryman, but fellow-man, and 
fellow-man coneeived as the child of the one Father 
over all. 

(6) In the early Apostolic Church the spirit of 
brotherhood prevailed in a wonderful degree ; even 
toAA’ards the hostile Avorld there was the sj)irit_of 
atience, forgiveness, and desire to save. While 
uring the subsequent development the salt did 
lose much of its saA’our, yet the Christian Church 
in the pagan world stood for greater purity and 
charity. Anchoritism, or the ArithdraAval of in- 
diA'iduals from society into desert places for soljtarj' 
meditation and prayer, and afterwards monasticism 
— the formation of societies of such as had Avith- 
draAATi themselves — Avere a contradiction of the 
Christian principle of loAm, inasmuch ns the motive 
was to save one’s oAvn soul instead of seeking to 
save the Avorld. Yet in the rude, unsettled times 
of the Middle Ages the monasteries rendered a 
social service of culture, industry, and beneficence. 

It has already been pointed out that CalA-inmm 
recognized the duty of the Church’s influencing 
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society so as to conform it to the will of God more 
than did Lutheranism, but the standard was set 
more by the Jewish Law than by the Christian 
gospel. This legalism has been a characteristic of 
Christian morals in Protestantism as well as in 
Catholicism ; and the truth has been lost sight of 
that a law of love is the fulfilment, and so the 
abolition, of law. Without even suggesting that 
there have not been in every generation Christians 
who have lived holily according to the law of love, 
we may venture to affirm that to-day the distinctive 
principles of Christian morality are gaining more 
general recognition. During the Middle Ages the 
most devout souls imagined that the life of poverty, 
and even beggary, as the closest imitation of the 
life of Jesus on earth, was the evangelical life. 
Now we see that the evangelical life is tiie life that 
brings to the needs and sorrows and sins of men 
the same kind of succour, comfort, and deliverance 
as Jesus brought to those whom His ministry 
saved and blessed ; and this means to-day not only 
individual philanthrophy, but also social reform. 

3. Worship. — Love towards God expresses itself, 
and must express itself, through love to man in 
whatever form it can be most effectual. But this 
cannot be its only or full expression. 

[а) The relation of God and man is personal, and 
personal relationship involves mutual communion, 
the expression of ati'ection. This communion of 
man with God may be individual or social. In 
Christian devotion there has been, throughout the 
ages, a strain of mysticism, an undue emphasis on 
the soul’s solitary contemplation of, and intercourse 
with, God, or with Christ as the loving Bridegroom. 
Into the latter there has sometimes stolen an 
almost sensuous passion. Bernard of Clairvaui 
(1091-1163) found!^ in the Song of Solomon his 
vocabulary of devotion. Samuel Rutherford’s 
(1600-1661) letters draw from the same source 
terms of endearment for the Saviour. A sober 
piety shrinks from this familiarity as irreverent; 
and mysticism must also be regarded as incomplete 
piety, inasmuch as it does not sufficiently recognize 
the Christian community as in its public worship 
enlarging and correcting individual devotion. 

(б) This public worship in its beginning derived 
a good deal of its outward form from the Jewish 
synagogue, and very soon began to be affected 
even by pagan rites. How far the mysteries 
influenced Christian worship, even possibly in the 
Apostolic age, is a subject now under discussion by 
scholars. Whether such influence was or was not 
inevitable, whether without this protecting shell 
Christian piety could have been preserved or not, 
are too large c[uestions to be answered here. It 
must be admitted, however, that many of the 
modes of worship which were introduced were not 
an accurate and adequate expression of the essential 
Christian relation hetweeu God and man. Tho 
Creator, Sovereign, and Judge was addressed in 
prayer and praise rather than the Father. As 
the inspiration of the early days ceased, and the 
Church began to settle down in the world, the 
spontaneous exercise of spiritual gifts for common 
edification was, in the interests of propriety and 
order, replaced by fixed forms carried through by 
the officers of the Church. In Montanism (a.d. 172) 
a sympathetic observer will recognize more of the 
Apostolic mood than in the ordered Church that 
condemned and suppressed it. Against this 
formalism, which attached more importance to the 
mode than to the motive of devotion, there have 
been protests time and again, some marked, be 
it admitted, by extravagance, impropriety, and 
fanaticism. In the Roman and Greek Catholic 
Churches an elaborate ritual has been gradually 
developed ; the Church of England has its liturgy. 
Scottirii Presbyterianism has had a less rigid order 


of service, and has always made provision for ex- 
tempore prayer, which has sometimes sunk to a 
soulless routine. Those who are accustomed to a 
fixed ritual often affirm that this possesses sacred 
associations, which make it invaluable as an aid 
to devotion. In Churches where there is no recog- 
nized order of service, and no fixed form of prayer, 
worshippers sometimes express themselves as de- 
sirous of finding more reverence, beauty, and con- 
tinuity ivith the devotions of past ages. That 
those w’ho lead public worship in such communities 
should make themselves familiar with the devo- 
tional literature of the past, so that their speech 
shall be of the sanctuary and not of the street, 
may be conceded ; and yet one may hold that the 
public worship of the Christian Church should 
spurn formality, and seek spontaneity. 

(c) As in the Hebrew nation, so in the Christian 
Church the antithesis of priest and prophet has 
appeared, although it would be unjust to add that 
it has generally been accompanied by that of ritual 
and righteousness also. As a necessary continu- 
ance of the old dispensation combined with the 
new, the defenders of sacerdotalism and sacra- 
mentarianism would say, as an explicable yet 
regrettable perversion of the gospel, evangelical 
Protestants would answer — the ideas of the altar, 
sacrifices, and priesthood have come into the 
Christian Church, not only from the Jewish 
Church, but even from paganism itself (a change 
to which Cyprian [200-258] contributed much). 
We have already seen how divergent are the judg- 
ments of Loisy and Hamack on this development 
in Christianity, and we must not now take sides in 
this age-long quarrel. We can consider this con- 
trast only as it affects tho worship of the Church. 
In the Churches of the Catholic order, the ritual 
performed by the priest and the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, or Mass, as its culmination, is the 
worship of the Church. In the Protestant Churches, 
while tne spiritual exercises of prayer and praise 
are not neglected, the preachmg of the gospel 
stands in the forefront. The performance of the 
proper ritual by the consecrated person is held to 
secure benefit to those who are present, even though 
it may be as little more than spectators, in tho one 
case ; a spiritual participation m prayer and praise 
and in the preaciiing of the word by a beheving 
attention to it is looked for in the other case. 

4. Polity. — As a religious community, Chris- 
tianity must assume some form of organization. 
As regards the Apostolic Church, it may bo con- 
fidently maintained that spontaneous inspiration 
was predominant rather than fixed organization, 
and that, so far os there was the necessarj' organiza- 
tion, there was not uniformity but adaptation. 
Previous associations, as of the Jewish synagogue 
or of the Gentile mutual benefit club, exercised an 
influence on the organization adopted. That there 
is only one form of Church polity legitimate in the 
Christian Church is an assumption to which modem 
scholarship oilers no support. 

(a) Under pressure of persecution from without, 
and for preservation from heresy w-ithin, the 
Church in the 2nd cent, inevitably assumed a more 
compact organization, for which Apostolic sanction 
was claimed. The episcopate rose out of the 
presbyterate, which had existed along with the 
diacDiiate from the Apostolic age; and so the 
threefold order emerged. This episcopate was at 
first only congregational and not diocesan, and 
the bisho_p was little more than the president, the 
primus inter pares in the presbytery. As the 
clerCT came to be more sharply marked off from 
the laity, as sacerdotal tendencies in the 3rd cent, 
asserted themselves (especially in Cyprian) and 
were justified by appeal to the OT, the episcopate 
became more thoroughly monarchical (cf., for a 
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different standpoint, artt. Apostolic Succes- 
sion, Episcopacy}. As the Christian Church 
adapted its organization to that of the Roman 
Empire, the hi^op of the Church in the capital of 
the province came to exercise a strong influence, 
and then even an undefined authority over the 
other bishops. Thus Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and Eome came by the 4th cent, to the front rank 
in the episcopates. The rivalry of these Sees 
affected seriously the course of even the theolorical 
development (e.gr. the controversy between Cj'iil 
and Nestorius in the 6th cent.). The position of 
Rome as the old ciipital of the Roman Empire, 
even when it had as its rival the new capital, 
Constantinople, the spirit of dominion in tlie Im- 
perial city, and the influence which the Church of 
Rome gained through its manifold services to the 
Churches of the Empire — all these gave to the 
bishop of Rome an advantage over his rivals in 
asserting a higher authority. By what means the 
bishop of Rome became Pope of Christendom need 
not now be recorded (see art. Papacy). For the 
loss of the East by the Great Schism, the Papacy 
was compensated by a practically unchallenged 
authority oyer the Germanic peoples. But through- 
out the Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy, 
not only to the headship of the Christian Church, 
hut even to a temporal dominion, a subordination 
of earthly rulers to its heavenly sway, were 
opposed by two forces, the one political and the 
otuer_ ecclesiastical, although they are often found 
in alliance — the growing spirit of nationality which 
resented the interference of Rome in the local 
ecclesiastical organization, and the surviving spirit 
of an earlier age which claimed that the Papal 
authority was subordinate to that of the General 
Council (the conciliar in contrast with the curialist 
view). At the Council of Trent, and completely 
at the Vatican Council, the curialist, or Ultra- 
montane, view triumphed over the conciliar. This 
triumph resulted in the secession of the ‘ Old 
Catholics.’ 

(6) At the Reformation the spirit of nationalism 
found expression in the nationalist Protestant 
Churches, varying in their organization, hut all 
subordinate to the State. The Anglican Church 
disowns the Papal supremacy, maintains the epis- 
copal order, and acknowledges the Sovereign of 
the Realm as the Head or the Church. But 
within it there are two tendencies — the Catholic, 
which desires to maintain the continuity of tradi- 
tion and custom with the pre-Reformation Church, 
and to secure as far as possible the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church, and chafes at the 
bonds the State imposes ; and the Erastian, which 
regards Church and nation as identical, and the 
Crown and Parliament as expressive of the national 
will as legitimate authority in the national Church. 
The order of the Reformed Churches is not epis- 
copal, but presbyterial, the individual congrega- 
tion and the congregations in combination being 
governed by representatives of the Christian people. 
Some of the Lutheran Churches (Denmark and 
Sweden) are episcopal, and some are governed by 
district superintendents ; but the subordination to 
the Government is carried to a degree that must 
seem intolerable to those who cherish the prin- 
ciple of the Church’s spiritual independence. The 
fullest assertion of this principle is found in the 
Baptist and the Congregational Churches, in which 
the individual congregation is held to be complete 
in itself for all the necessary functions oi the 
Christian Church, but is in no way precluded from 
combining with other Churches for common in- 
terests. A tendency to insist on the necessity for 
this wider union is increasingly asserting itself. 
The Society of Friends represents Christianity 
with the least possible organization. The Ortho- 


dox Greek Cliureh and the Eastern Churches have 
a patriarchate superior to the episcopate ; but into 
the details of their organization it is not necessary 
now to enter. 

(c) That Christian faith, to deliver its message 
and fulfil its mission in the world, must assume 
some external organization cannot but be conceded, 
and that tliis instrument has sometimes defeated 
the purpose of its existence must be recognized. 
The mechanics of the ecclesiastical organization 
has been a hindrance as well as a lidp to the 
dynamics of the spiritual community. Nothing 
probably in the polity of the Church has been more 
of an obstacle to its testimony and influence than 
the entangling alliances into which it has entered 
with the State, for through this door mammon has 
often entered in, and displaced Christ. While no 
form of polity is distinctive of, or essential to, 
Christianity, that is most genuinely and effectively 
Christian which leaves the largest room for the 

g racious and mighty Spirit of the Head of the 
hurch, and yet is best adapted to the local and 
temporal conditions for the fulfilment of the ends 
of tlie Kingdom — the preservation of the savour 
of the salt of the earth, the prominence of the 
light of the world, the pervasion of human society 
by the leaven, and the growth and spread of the 
mustard-plant to the ends of the earth. So mani- 
fold has Christianity been in its development in 
doctrine, morals, worship, and polity, that no 
complete description is possible; it has been one 
and the same in all its forms and with all its 
clmnges in raising its Founder’s name above every 
other name, in the certainty and expectation that 
in that name every knee shall yet bow, to the glory 
of God the Father. 
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CHRISTMAS. — Christmas is the Feast of the 
Nativity of Christ, celebrated on December 25. 
There are two main problems with regard to the 
history of Christmas : (1) the celebration of an 
ecclesiastical feast, and (2) the chronological 
method which led to the choice of a special day. 
These two problems have to be kept apart, 
especially since it seems probable that the choice 
of a day preceded the celebration of an ecclesiastical 
feast. It is, however, desirable for tlie sake of 
clearness to reverse the actual order of develop- 
ment, and first to discuss the history of the 
institution of the feast. 

I. The institution of a feast of the 

NA.T17ITT. — There are two main theories on this 
point — that of Usener (‘Das Weihnaclitsfest,’ pt. 
1. of his Rcligionsgesch. Untersuchungen), and that 
of Duchesne {Origines du culte chritien, pp. 
247-254). According to Usener’s view, the cele- 
bration of the Nativity was originally held every- 
where on Jan. 6, and this was displaced in Rome 
in 353-4 by Pope Liberius in favour of Dec. 25, 
Jan. 6 being kept only for the Epiphany or Feast 
of the Baptism. From Rome tne observance of 
Dec. 25 spread Eastwards, and was welcomed by 
the Orthodox as a means of emphasizing the fact 
that Jesus was bom the Son of God, and of 
excluding the Adoptianist heresy. Duchesne, on 
the other hand, thinks that Jan. 6 was from the 
beginning the Eastern date, and Dec. 25 the 
Western date, and that the East and West corn- 


been in the habit of celebrating the Nativity of 
Christ. 

(d) The Donatists (311). — More important, if it 
were certain, would be the fact that the Donatists 
never observed the feast. 

These schismatics did not break away from the 
Church because of any dogmatic innovations, but 
in a zeal for strictness, and regarded themselves as 
the conservative party. It is therefore significant 
that Augustine {Serin, ccii. 2) says : ‘ merito istum 
diem [i.e, Jan. 6] nunquam nobiscum haeretici 
Donatistae celebrare voluerunt.’ ‘ Nobiseum ’ here 
can scarcely mean anything except ‘ at the same 
time as’; for the Donatists would, of course, on 
no day recognize the Catholics, whom they regarded 
as heathen. From this evidence Usener concludes 
that the feast on Jan. 6 was introduced after 311, 
and also that the Donatists knew of no Feast of 
the Nativity. Duchesne, on the other hand, 
regards it as probable that they knew Dec. 25, but 
not Jan. 6. Neither conclusion is justified by the 
facts. The evidence only shows that in Africa 
there was no Epiphany feast (Jan. 6) before 311, 
and for the rest Usener and Duchesne both seem 
to have read into the evidence the conclusion 
which they wished to find. 

(c) Imperial legal ordinances. — In 389, Valen- 
tinianus issued a list of legal holidays {Cod. 
Theodos. ii. 8, 19), among which only Sundays and 
Easter (includi^ Holy Week and Easter Week) 
are reckoned. Theodosius made no change in this 


bined each other’s dates. Thus, whiie Usener and 
Duchesne agree in thinking that in the East 
Dec. 25 was derived from Rome, and are not 
seriously opposed to each other on this part of 
the question, they otherwise difier shamly as to 
the history of the feast in Rome and in the East. 

The question chiefly turns on a number of small 
pieces of evidence which become most easily 
intelligible if arranged so far as possible under the 
names of the various localities. It is, however, 
desirable first to state certain pieces of negative 
evidence. 

I. Negative evidence . — There is no evidence of 
the existence of a Feast of the Nativity before the 
4th cent., except possibly among the Basilidians. 

(а) Clement of Alexandria’s statement as to the 
practice of the Basilidians may, but need not, 
mean that they observed a Feast of the Nativity. 
If they did, it was either on Jan. 6 or on Apr. 19-20 
(for the evidence, see II. i). Clement’s worM do not 
necessarily mean that the Orthodox had no Feast 
of the Nativity, but certainly do not imply the 
contrary. He himself dated the Nativity on Nov. 
18 (see Strom, i, 147, 17 [ed. Sylberg], and cf. 
§ II. I, below). 

(б) Origen, c. Gelsum, viii. 22 (ed. Koetschau, p. 
239), says : ih.v St ns srpis ravra a.v8mo<pifrQ ri. rrcpl 
Tuv Trap npXv KvpiaKuiv ^ ■KapacrKevQy r) toD ndcr^o ft 
T^j nevTTjKOOTfis Si iipepCiy yiySpieya \eKrtoy Kal irpbs 
Tovro Ac.T.X., thus recognizing only the weekly 
Sunday feast and Friday fast, and the yearly 
Paschal and Pentecostal feasts. Similarly in Com. 
in Ev. Matt. (ed. Delaruej iiL 471 [Pff xiii. 896]) 
he says ; rgieis Sk . . . tsr' oiSe/uas ypa^s rvpo/icy 
tnrS SiKalov yeytffXioy iyS/ieyoy, HSikos yip piafjioy 
iKtlyov TOviapaC} o'SpdiSijs’ Kal yip vtt’ iKclyov p.ky ty 
yeve6\ltp apxt-'nror'oihs iyaiptirai, {nri Si toStov 
’luayyijt k.t.X. — which he would hardly have said 
had it been customary to celebrate the Nativity. 
■The same statement is made in in Lev. viii. (ed. 
Delarue, ii. 229 [PG xii. 495]). 

(c) Arnobius (c. 296), in adversus Nationes, viL 
32 (ed. Reiflerscheid, p. 266), says: ‘Telluris 
natalis est : dii enim ex uteris prodeunt et habcnt 
dies laetos qnibns eis adscriptum est auram 
usurpare vitalem.’ It is argued that he would 
scarcely have spoken thus if Christians also had 


respect in 438, nor did Alaric in 506, but Christmas 
and Epiphany appear in the contemporary expan- 
sions of Alario’s work, and they were inserted in 
the Justinian Code of 534. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the regulation forbidding performances 
in theatres and circuses on Sunday, which existed 
as early as 386 [originally an exception was made 
for the Imperial buthdays and accession feasts, 
but this was repealed in 409], was in 400 extended 
to the 15 days of Easter, Christmas, and Epiphany 
(see Cod. Theodos. xv. 6. 2, ii. 8, 20, 23-5). 

2 . Direct evidence. — (a) For Jan. 6 (Epiphany). — 
This evidence is probably sufficient, when addeu to 
the remarkable silence as to the existence of a 
Nativity feast up to the 4th cent., to show that it 
was not celebrated before that time. The earliest 
evidence which we possess for any such feast 
poini . . 
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be givra in art. EpiPHAinr. It is sufficient for the 
present to say that, while the earliest direct state- 
ments as to this feast are apparently those in 
Ephraim Syrus (t 373), it probably was introduced 
before 325, as it seems to have been observed both 
by Arians and Catholics, and finally, that, ns a 
feast of the Baptism, it was observed in the 2nd 
cent, by the Basilidians (see Clement’s evidence, 
II. I, below), from whom it may have been derived. 

(5) For Dec. 25. — The evidence for the intro- 
duction of Dec. 25 may be arranged under the 
names of the various churches. 

(1) Rome. — The Liber Pontifcalis (ed. Momm- 
sen, p. 12) says of Telesphqrus : ‘ hie fecit natalem 
domini nostri Jesu Christi noctu missas celc- 
brarentur'; but this_ passage is universally recog- 
nized as a late addition, devoid of historical value. 
Fortunately, however, other and better evidence 
exists. In the chronological collections of Filo- 
cMus (Th. Mommsen, ‘ Ueber dem Chronographen 
vom Jnhr 354,’ ASG for 1850, and also published 
separately) there is a list of bishops of Rome, 
ending Avith Liberius (of Avhom tmly the date of 
accession is given, so that he was still alive), 
followed by a Depositio _ Llartyrum. arranged 
according to their place in the calendar. As 


■M, moreover, not to juec. 25, but to Jan. 0, 
hich date the Birth and the Baptism of Jesus 
simultaneously celebrated. The details of 
irigin and history of this feast on Jan. 6 aaiU 
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Liberias is mentioned, but nothing is said of his 
banishment, it is clear that this list belongs to the 
year 354. But it is also plain that there is behind 
this an earlier list ending with Sylvester (f 335), 
because all the bishops down to him are given 
according to their place in the calendar, but the 
next three — Marcus (t 7th Oct. 336), Julius (t 352), 
and Liberius— are added at the end of the list. 
Thus the original list of bishops was made in 
336, and the recension of 354 is secondary (see 
Duchesne, Bulletin critique, xi. 41 if.). The 
Depositio Martyrum begins : ‘VIII Kal. Jan, natus 
Christus in Betleem ludeae.’ The question then 
arises, whether this statement belongs to the 
ground document of 336 or to the recension of 354. 
Duchesne holds the former view, Usener the latter. 
So far as the Depositio itself is concerned, it is to 
be noticed that the form of the entry is unique : 
at the depositio of each martyr is given merely the 
genitive of his .name, to Avhieh the date is some- 
times added. The only entry at aU parallel is 
‘VIII. Kal. Martias natale Petri de catedra.’ It 
is also curious that the Depositio is arranged in 
months, each being headed ‘mense Januario,’ 
‘mense Februario,’ and so on. But the Nativity, 
instead of coming under December, is inserted at 
the beginning. This cannot be because the writer 
of 336 regarded the ecclesiastical year as beginning 
with Dec. 25, for in the list of bishops he begins 
with January and goes on to Dec. 31, the date of 
Sylvester’s death in 335. These facts raise a sus- 
picion that the reference to the Nativity belongs to 
354 rather than to 336. This suspicion is confirmed 
by evidence contained in Ambrosius, de Virginibus, 
iii. 1 f., in which he quotes a sermon preached by 
Liberius (who became P<^e on 22nd May or 21st 
June, 352 [see Lipsius, Chronol. der rbm. Bisch., 
1869, p. 262]), on the occasion of Marcellina, Am- 
brose’s elder sister, becoming a nun. The im- 
portant passage is the folloiving : 

‘ Bonas, inquit, Slis, nuptias desiderasti. Tides quantua ad 
natalem aponai tui populus convenerlt, et nemo Impaatua 
recedit? Hie eat qui roqatus ad nuptiaa aquatn in rina 
convertit. In te quoque aincerum aacramentum conteret 
virginitatis, quae priua eras obnoxla vilibua naturae materialia 
elementia. Hie eat qui quinque panibua et duobua plsoibua 
quatuor miliia popul! in deaerto pavit . . . Hodie quidem 
eecundum hominem bomo natua ex virgine aed ante omnia 
ceneratuB ex Patre, qui matrem corpore, virtute reterat 
Patrem. . . .' 

The words ‘Hodie . . . natus ex virgine’ and 
the reference to the dies natalis of Christ show 
that it was delivered on the Feast of the Nativity ; 
but the references to the miracle at Cana and the 
feeding of the multitude suggest that the Epiphany, 
not Christmas, was intended. These narratives 
belong to the Epiphany service, not to that of 
Christmas. Moreover, the last phrase obtains 
fresh force when we remember that the text in the 
Old Lat. of Ps 2'^ is ‘ FUius mens es tu, ego hodie 
genui te.’ It is therefore not impossible^ that 
Liberius means that the birth from the Virgin and 
the generation from the Father in the baptism 
were celebrated on the same day — ‘ Hodie quidem 
secundum hominem homo natus ex virgine sed 
ante omnia generatus ex patre.’ In this case ‘ ante 
omnia’ is antithetic to ‘quidem,’ and means 
‘ above all,’ not ‘before all things’ in a temporal 
sense. But, however this may be, and it is, of 
course, open to doubt, an exceedingly strong 
argument is found in the fact that Epiphany, pot 
Christmas, has always been the recognized time 
for admitting nuns. The present regulations 
recognize Epiphany, Easter 'W’eek, the days of the 
Apostles, and Sundays ; they can be traced back 
to the Pontijicalc Bomanum of 1596 (Clement Till.). 
But Gelasius {Ep. xiv. 12) in 494 omitted the 
Sundays, and the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and 
Gregory reduced the Easter Week to Easter 
Monday {Sacr. Gel. i. 103, and Gregorii lihr. 


sacram, in the Benedictine ed. vol. iii, p. 167o ; 
of. Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 272f.). 

The date of this sermon of Liberius is not certain ; 
but from references in it to the tender youth of 
Marcellina it must have been early in his career 
as Pope. The earliest possible date is 353, and the 
latest possible date for the entry in the (Chronology 
of FUocalus is 354, Therefore, as the sermon 
implies that the Nativdty was celebrated on Jan. 
6, and the chronology (taken from the Papal 
dip^chon [!]) implies that it was, in 354, celebrated 
on Dec. 25, it follows that Marcellina must have 
become a nun on 6th Jan. 353, when the Nativity 
was celebrated, and that between this and 354 the 
date of the feast was changed by Pope Liberius to 
Dec. 25. If this be so, there remains uncertain 
only the minor point whether 25th Deo. of 353 or 
of 354 was the first Christmas in Borne. 

It is possible that ivith this institution of 
Christmas on Dec. 25 by Pope Liberius ought also 
to be connected the foundation (between 358 and 
366) of tbe church originally known as the Basilica 
Liberii, afterwards as S. INIaria ad Prajsepe, and 
since the 9th cent, as S. Maria Maggiore (cf. Lib. 
Pontif. 37. 7=p, 208, 5 in Duchesne’s ed.). This 
church was the centre of the Roman celebration of 
Christmas. The Pope celebrated Mass there on 
the Vigil, and in the rooms provided by Xystus 
(the second founder) a feast was given by tbe 
bishops of Albano. The Pope remained until the 
evening for the service ‘ad prsesepium’ (see 
Usener, op. cit, p. 279 ; he derives his information 
from the Ordo Bomanns and F. Caurellievi, 
Notizie intomo alia novena, vigilia, notte e festa di 
natale, first published anonymously in 1788). 

Besides this, reference must be made to the 
Procession with Lights* on the Feast of the 
Purification (Candlemas [g.v.], Feb. 2). The facts 
cannot be established with certainty, but, accord- 
ing to Belethus (PL ccii. 129 f.), Liberius instituted 
this_ litany, which clearly marks the end of the 
Christmas season and coiud not have existed ontil 
Christmas was fixed on Dec. 25. Probably its 
institution was hastened by the desire to (Jhris- 
tianize on obscure Roman procession, the Ambur- 
bale (cf. Servius in Verg. Eel. iii. 77, and Belethus, 
PL ccii, 86'*), lust as the Litania major on St. 
Mark’s day teoK the place of the Bobigalia (Apr, 
25), and the Litania minor, or Rogation days, before 
Ascension day the place of the Ambarvalia. 

These arguments (used by Usener in his ‘Weih- 
nachtsfest, ’ p. 267 fF. ) have met with wide acceptance 
even in Roman (Jatholio circles, despite Duchesne’s 
criticism (see esp. S. Baurner, in Der Katholih, 
Ixx. [1890] 1-20), but it is obvious that they are 
somewhat complicated, and Duchesne’s criticisms 
have a permanent value. If Usener’s view be 
accepted, Christmas on Dec. 25 dates in Rome 
from 353 or 354. If Duchesne be right, it is at 
least as early as 336. On the whole, Usener seems 
to do most justice to all the facts in a y&ry 
complicated series. The weak point in his position 
is the absence of any definite proof that Jan. 6 
was observed in Rome before the time of Liberius ; 
butDucliesne has not succeeded in explaining why, 
if Dec. 25 be the older feast in Rome, the Roman 
calendar reckons Sundays ‘after Epiphany,’ pot 
‘ after Christmas,’ or why the Christmas services 
in Rome have their centre in the church of Liberius, 
while those of Epiphany are in the older basilica 
of St. Peter. The former point is perhaps nmm- 
portant, but the latter is very serious. 

(2) Constantinople. — The evidence as to the 
introduction of the Feast of the Nativity on Dec, 

1 The presentlitargj" for the Candlemas procession represent 
a recension made by Pope Serrius (701) (cl. Ziib, Pemtt/., m. 
Duchesne, L 306 ff.), and the onfpnal character at a pemtenti^ 
litany U almost losL But violet vestments arc etui used, and 
the service is introduced with ‘ Exsupg'e, Domine, adjuva nos. 
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25 in Constantinople is contained partly in the 
indirect light throAvn on the subject by Chrysostom, 
mrtly in the sermons of Gregory Nazianzen. 
Chrysostom (see (3) below), speaking in 388, says 
that the feast was not yet ten years old in the 
East, hut that it had long been known ‘from 
Thrace to Gades. ’ The latter expression practically 
covers the Western Church, for Thrace must he 
taken to mean the Mysian prmfecture, which 
belonged more to Rome than to Constantinople. 
Thus, according to Clirysostom, the feast was 
introduced between 378 and 388, and nearer to the 
former than to the latter date. 

Gregory’s evidence supports this view, and 
suggests that he was actually the person who 
in&oduced the feast. The facts are supplied by 
his three sermons eis t 4 ©eo^tti'jo, efrouv rey^fiXto 
ToO ZuTTjpos (Or. 38 [PG xxxvi. 312]), (Is rh, 3.yia 
$(5to (Or. 39 [PG xxxvi. 336 if.]) and els t 6 Hyiov 
pim-KTiia [Or. 40 [PG xxxvi. 360ff.]). It was 
suggested by C. Holtermann (in a dissertation 
defended at Wittenberg in 1684, entitled Ex 
kistoria ecelesiastica ra 'ETritfidna, etc. ; it is 
usually, but erroneously, guoted under the name 
of J. Kindler, the Rector before whom the disser- 
tation was defended [see P. de Lagarde, Mittheil- 
ungen, iv. 2471) that the first two of these 
sermons were delivered on the same day. In this 
case it would appear that Christmas had not yet 
been separated from Epiphany. But this view is 
almost certainly wrong, for in the first sermon 
(Or. 38) Gregoiy says : 

MiKpbv fi^v oOp vffrepou atptt xai ica£aip6utyov ’Ii}<rovv tv 
lopfiavp T^v ifx^v KaBapiTiV . , . wvi fiot r^v kvi^iv Kai 

irpotTKipTyjcnv (PG 829) ; and again : ra yvv Q«o4>a.via 

Tj iravrjyvpii etrow r<v/flXia* ktyerat yap a^<^<5repa, five fCctjUtVcuv 
vpoaijyopiCiv cvi vpayfiar^ . • • ovofxa £< rtf ^ainjvai /icv Qeo<f)dvta 
Ty fii yewdaOtu VeikOXia* rovro eoTiv i}tuv rj trav^vpif, tovto 
iojnd^Ofifv <n?>iepov (PG xxxvi. 318 f.). 

If these passages be compared with the beginning 
of Or. 39, it is plain that a different occasion is 
intended by the latter ; 

TlaXiv 'Iiiffouj 4 ifiis, Kal wiXir nvmjptoy . . . ^ yap iyCa tSiv 
riuipOf ad^t^mtBa^ x<u eopri^ttv r)^idip.t6a oif/iepovt 

apXTjv atv Tbrov epou Aptorov PttirTt<r/ia Aa^/3dve( K,r.jL (Or. 
89, 1 {x’O xxxvi, 685}) ; and rfj oSv ytvvi)<T€t rd tixdra irpo* 
ewprdcrafirv • . . vwl rraa^m oXAt} Xpicrrov Kal dAXo pvan^piov 
, , . Xpiorbv ^airriferai (PO xxxvi. 336), 

Moreover, there is one passage which suggests 
that Gregory had himself introduced the Christmas 
feast, for he says in the Epiphany sermon (Or. 
39) ; rf /xkv oBy yevir^<rti ri thdra irpoeuiprda-a/iev, dyti 
re h rr)s ioprrris f^apxos K.r.\. [PG xxxrd. 349), and 
a few lines lower down he continues : Kal x<^P‘^ ry 
els ri [dta {KOSvri dWorplus 6ti rby (dray ddd^aaey. 
The natural conclusion from these passages is that 
Gregory had instituted this feast, and that this 
was the ‘glory’ which had been given to him. 
Usenet seems to have no doubt that this is the 
true interpretation ; and, considering the indirect 
evidence of Chrysostom that the feast actually was 
instituted at about the time that Gregory was in 
Constantinople, there is no serious reason for 
disputing his conclusion, though, if it were not so, 
it might be possible to explain l^apxcs merely as 
‘ the olficiant ’ in the Christmas sendees, and the 
‘glory’ as the privilege and honour entailed by 
that position. 

That Gregory was speaking in Constantinople 
is almost certain. Apart from the passage quoted 
above, in which he refers to himself as a foreigner, 
he says (PG xxxvi. 317) : 

■4 PovKetrOe [koX yap iyta a^pepov itmartop vpty) eyu t4v wepi 
Tovreov irapa6w X6yov toiv icoAot? v/xiv Scurvpdcnv, oldv re 
5a^(Au( T» KoX Tv* jru? Svvarai Tp^^uy o ^evov 

TOV 9 icoi Tovp derriKOUt o dypoi<eo 5 icaT tovs Tpu^wvras d 

fiT? rpv^y rat tov? ireptovo’T^ AcipTrpov? 6 irc'vjjc re Kal ove<mo? ; 

These words obviously refer to the situation in 
Constantinople, to which he was called in 378 by 
tee Orthodox party after the death of Valens. 
The date of the sermons must for the same reasons 
be placed between 378, when Gregory began his 


ministrations in the Anastasia, and 381, when he 
retired to private life, after having been Patriarch 
of Constantinople for only a few weeks. 

Thus there is considerable — indeed, little short 
of conclusive — evidence that the celebration of the 
Nativity on Deo. 25 was introduced by Gregory 
Nazianzen. Negative evidence supporte this con- 
clusion, for until the time of Theodosius (379) 
Constantinople was Arian, and the Arians seem 
always to have celebrated the Nativity on Jan. 6. 

(3) Antioch. — The writings of Chrysostom 
enable us to fix with considerable exactness the 
date at which the observance of the Feast of the 
Nativity on Dec. 25 was introduced at Antioch. 
In a sermon preached there in 388 (for the chron- 
ology of this part of Chrysostom’s life, see Usener, 
‘ Weihnachtstest,’ pp. 227-238) on the Feast of the 
Nativity, he states that its observance was not yet 
quite ten years old [Kalroi ye oOirw Sixardy iariv fros 
d( oO SijXij Kal yyiiptfios r)iuv aOn} i) g/idpa yeyivijrai), 
although it has been well known in other districts 
[S6ev ovK iy ns apidproi xal ydav airijy ofiov xal dpxalav 
ehriir" viav fiiy Sta rb vpotnpdrws rguv yyupurdijyat, 
sraXaidv Sb Kal dpxalav Sib, rb rats »/)6<r/3i/r^pais 
o/iijXiKa yeviadai Kal irpJs t4 aM t0s ijXiKias aOraTs 
tjiBdaai filrpov [ed. Montfaucon, ii. 355*, PG xlix. 
351]), and a little further on he says that it tois 
dirb OpifiCTis fidxpi TaSelpuv olKovin xardStiKos Kal iirl<rr]fios 
ydyove. Moreover, it is plain from this argument 
that, though this observance might be ten years 
old in the Eastern Church generMly, it was being 
celebrated for the first time in Antioch. This is 
shown by his statement that he had long hoped to 
see that nay — the celebration of the Nativity — and 
not only to see it, but to do so in the presence of a 
large congregation. Thus 388 may be taken to be 
the date of the first celebration of Christmas in 
Antioch. Moreover, that it was really held on 
Dec. 25 is proved by the sermon deUvered by 
Chrysostom on Dec. 20 in the same year, in which, 
after devoting some words to the memory of Philo- 

f onius (which thus fixes the day of the month, for 
’hilogonius’ day was Dec. 20), he goes on to urge 
the conCTegation to pay due reverence to the Fe^t 
of the Nativity, which would be celebrated five 
days later (cf. p. 498'* : Uavi] ybp rdv Hvre TjnepiSv 
Todriav r) irpoBeaiha, ibv vd)i(>-ps Kal irpoaeijxvs k.t.X., and 
p. 499® ; Tcti Trfvre ripdpas rairas). [For the reasons 
Chrysostom gives for fixing the Nativity on Dec. 25 
see II. 5.] 

(4) Cappadocia. — The evidence for Cappadocia 
is contained in the writings of Basil of Caesarea 
and of Gregoiy of Nyssa. 

(a) Basil of Ccssarea. — In the writings of Basil 
there is a homily els riiv aylav rov Xpurrov yivvi)<riv 
[PG xxxi. 1457 ff.) which was delivered between 
371 and 379. The genuineness of this homily has 
been questioned, but apparently without sufficient 
reason, and it is now usually accepted. Usener 
thinks that it was delivered on Jan. 6 rather than on 
Dec. 25, because, although Basil speaks of the feast 
as that of the ivavdpiisrqais and ylvvrjais rov Kvplov, he 
also describes it as the dvupdveia, and refers to the 
Magi, who are litnrgically connected with Epi- 
phany, not with Christmas. The matter is, how- 
ever, not so simple. It is noticeable that, though 
Basil in one place (p. 1469*') speaks of the ir-Kpaveh}. 
rov Kvplov, in another he qualifies it as rijv Sia aapxbs 
iivKftdveiav rov Kvplov ; and it is possible that he is 
using the word in a general, not in a technical, 
sense. Moreover, the reference to the Magi is 
doubtful j he says (p. 1472 f . ) : darlpes Siarpixovciv 
oipavov, lidyoi KiroCvrai Ik twv tBvwy, yrj vrroSixerai 
iv amiXalip, and this may refer to the legend that 
the Magi were summoned from their homes by 
phenomena which took place at the moment of the 
Nativity (see Usener, ‘ AVeUinachtsfest,’ p. 242, and 
Lagarde, MUtheil. iv. 269). Usener further argues 
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that the famous visit of the Arian Valens to the 
Church at Caesarea at the Feast of the Epiphany- 
in 372 shows that at that time there was no differ- 
ence between the Orthodox and the Arian custom, 
as the purpose of Valens was to conciliate Basil 
and his party hy joining in their festivity (see 
Greg. Nazianz., Ur. 43, 52). But this argument 
is much weakened by the fact that it proves 
nothing as to whether Basil had had a celebration 
of the Nativity twelve days pre-viously. 

Basil seems, in any case, to have been responsible 
for a new name in connexion with the feast — 
Qcoipivia.^ On p. 1473“ he says : 6yona BiiiieBa tj 
iopT^ iltiQv, 0fo0i£ria. This is either an additional 
name for the feast on Jan. 6, or a name for the new 
feast on Dec. 25. If it be the latter, it is perhaps 
an indication that the feast on that date was quite 
new when Basil was speaking. Unfortunately, 
there is no decisive evidence as to which is the 
more probable -view. Gregory Nazianzen {Or. 
38, 2 [PG xxxvi. 313]) speaks of Dec. 25 as the 
Oeo(pdvia, and so does Asterius of Araasea {PG 
xl. 337 f. ) ; but Chrysostom and other -w-riters (see 
Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 245) use it of the 
Epiphany feast on Jan. 6. It is therefore not 
impossible that the word was originally a doublet 
of ^'Emifidveia,, Avhich Basil and the Cappadocians 
tried, though without permanent success, to trans- 
fer to the new feast on Dec. 25. 

(6) Gregory of Nyssa. — The evidence of this 
■writer is more definite, for in his homily on 
St. Stephen’s day {PG xlvi. 701 f. ) he refers to the 
Feast of the Nativity which had been celebrated 
the day pre-viously •ruxat h rod Trayrhs hecvdrris 
elartaere), and in an Epiphany discourse he says : 
iytyy-fiBri rolvvv XptorAs Tpd 6\(yojy ijfiepiSv . . , /SottI- 
ferat a-ffutpoy vaph. 'ludvvov. The date of this latter 
discourse can probably be fixed by a reference to 
a heathen feast, almost certainly the New Year 
feast of the Kalends of January, which had taken 
lace on the previous Sunday. Jan. 1 was on a 
unday, during the possible years, only in 383 (see 
Usener, ' Weibnachtsfest,’ p. 247). 

(6) Lycaonia. — For this diocese no certain evi- 
dence is forthcoming. The homily of AmphU ochius, 

tA y€vi8\i.a. {PG xxxix. 36“), is taken oy Usener 
{op. cit. n. 252) to refer to Dec. 25 rather than to 
Jan. 6 ; out there is nothing definite to prove this. 
Moreover, Amphilochius lived at least untU 394, 
when the feast on Dec. 25 had in any case become 
general in Europe and Asia Minor. 

(6) Alexandria. — The exact date when Dec. 25 
was accepted in Alexandria as the Feast of the 
Nativity cannot bo fixed, but it must have been 
between 400 and 432. These two termini are 
reached as follows : In 400, Cassian, in connexion 
■with the Paschal letter of Theophilus of Alex- 
andria, which thus fixes the date -within narrow 
limits (the range of choice seems to be 399 and 400, 
and the latter is almost certainly correct), -wrote : 

* Intia Ae^-pti rerionem mos Isto antiqua traditione gervatur 
ut peraoto Eprphaniorum die, guem proxnneiae illius tacerdota 
vel dominici baptismi, vet secundum eamem nativilatis esse de- 
finiunl. et idcirco utriusque sacramentisoUemnitaUm non bi/arie 
utin occiduis provinciiSt sed svh una diei hujus ^estivitaie con- 
eeUbrant, epistulae pontificis Alexandrini peruniversaa Ae^ypti 
ecclesias duigantur, quibuB et initium quodragesiraae et dies 
poachae . . . designentur’ {CoU. r. 2 ; ed, -Vindob. p. 288, 19). 

The words in italics are the proof that up to 400 
the Natiidty and the Baptism were both celebrated 
on Jan. 6. This defines the terminus a quo. The 
terminus ad quern is provided by two sermons of 
Paul of Eme.sa, attached to the acta of the Council 
of Ephesus (Mansi, Cone. v. 293, and PG Ixxvii. 
1433). This Paul of Emesa had been sent by John 
of Antioch to Cyril of Antioch to make peace 
between the Churches after the events at the 
Council of 431, when some of the Antiochene 
bishops had refused to sign the anathema on 


Nestorius, and as a sign of his and their orthodoxy 
he preached two sermons in Alexandria on the 
Incarnation. These sermons were carefully re- 
ported by shorthand writers, and ultimately 
incorporated in the proceedings of the Council of 
431 : the first was preached on the Feast of the 
Nativity on Choiak 29 (Deo. 25), and the second 
on Tybi 6 (Jan. 1) in 432. Thus in 432 the Feast 
of the Nativity had been separated from that of 
the Baptism, There is, unfortunately, no endence 
to enable ns to choose more exactly between these 
two limits. Usener thinks that Theophilns prob- 
ably introduced the change, but there is nothing 
to prove this. 

(7) Jekdsalem. — ^A ccording to Basil of Seleucia, 
the observance of the Feast of the Nativity in 
Jerusalem was introduced hy Juvenalis (425-458), 
who is famous for having defended, at the Council 
of Chalcedon, the independence of his see from 
Ctesarea. Basil says {PG Ixxxv. 469*’) of him : 
fioTii Kal TTjy (Trloo^oy sal crionipitiSr] roD Kvplov srpodKV- 
yovfidy-rjy dp^dpeyos iTTeriXeirey yiyyav. That this was 
not the earlier custom at Jerusalem may he seen 
from the evidence of Silvia of Aquitaine (c. 385), 
who found the Nativity and the Baptism both 
celebrated on Jan. 6. 

_On the other hand, Cosmas Indicopleustes (560) 
distinctly states that the Nativity was celebrated 
on Jan. 6 in Jerusalem, because it was thought 
that Lk 3“ implied that Jesus was baptized on Bis 
thirtieth birthday ; ol St 'lepoooXvtuTai ibt is rov 
(laKaptov AouxS X^yovrqr irepl tou pavrtoBijvai rSv 
Xpta-rbv dpxSfievoy irdv X, Totj ’Bjrt^avfoij iroiovat t^v 
yiyyav {PG Ixxxviii. 197). He also states that on 
Dec. 25 they used to celebrate the feasts of David 
and James the Apostle (possibly a mistake for the 
Lord’s brother ; see ib. p, 195*). 

The statements of (Josmas and of Basil of 
Seleucia are clearly contradictory. Usener (op. cit, 
p. 328) thinks that Cosmas is using an old source, 
referring to the usage of Jerusalem before the time 
of Juvenalis; but Hamack {ThLZ, 1889, p. 201) 
prefers to think that Basil confused the Feast of 
the Nati-vity -with the feasts of David and James, 
to which Cosmas alludes. In the next centniy the 
Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was in any case 
established ; for a sermon of Sophronius in 635 
(probably) was clearly preached on that day {PG 
Ixxxvii. 3, p. 3201, in Latin, and Greek text in 
Rhein. Mus., 1886, p. 600 ff.). 

An interesting, but probably unauthentic, letter 
of Cyril of Jerusalem is preserved by Johannes 
Nicaenus (c, 900). In this Cyril asks Julius (or, 
according to one MS, Sylvester) of Kome (bishop 
337-352) to consult the books brought from Jeru- 
salem to Borne by the Jews in the time of Tit-os, 
and find out the real date of the Natmty, His 
reason was that it was so diflicult to be on the 
same day both in Bethlehem, for the celebration of 
the Natmty, and on the banks of the Jordan, for 
the celebration of the Baptism (Combefis, Hist, 
hcer. Monothelitarum ; PG xevi. 1441*’). The 
answer to this letter is said to have been that the 
Natmty was really on Dec. 25. It is probable 
that this letter is not genuine, and Usener thinks 
that possibly the events of the time of Juvenalis 
have been ascribed to Cyril. If it be genuine, it is 
clear that the Church of Jerusalem did not give 
effect to the answer. 

It should also be noted that the evidence of 
Epiphanius (see IL 3 {b)) may possibly apply to 
Jerusalem as well as to Cyprus. In this case it 
■would show that in 377 (the probable date of the 
Panarion) Jan. 6 was regarded as the date of the 
Natiiity, and Nov. 8 as that of the Baptism. But 
there is no proof that there was a feast on either 
of these days. , 

(8) Asia. — Some evidence as to the observance ol 
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the feast in the Province of Asia is afforded by the 
Homilia Paschalis VIII. (printed in Chrysostom’s 
works, ed. Montfaucon, viiL, Append, p. 275 ff.), 
which Usener believes to have been written by an 
Asiatic presbyter in the beginning of 387 (see II. 
Usener, ‘ We’ihnachtsfest, p. 241) in order to fix 
clearly the date of Easter in that and the following 
year. In tliis it is stated that the Nativity is on 
Dec. 25 {ylvtrai yhp o 5 s TrdvTef tapcv irpb Aktui 
K oKavStSv lavovapluy Karh. F(tip.alovs, p. 275*’), accord- 
ing to the Roman reckoning, whereas the Feast 
of the Epiphany is fixed according to the Asiatic 
calendar [rpurKaiBcKirp Teriprov p,i]vbs kcltIi 'Atriavois). 
The suggestion made by this passage is that in 387 
the observance of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was new, 
and regarded as an innovation derived from Rome. 

(9) Spain. — Usener (op. cit. p. 212) thinks that 
the Jan. 6 celebration of the Nativity remained in 
force until at least 380 in the Pyrenees peninsula. 
His reason is that the Synod of Saragossa in 380 
decreed that no one should absent himself from 
church between Dec. 17 and Jan. 6. This was 
directed against the Priscillianists, who desired to 
fast on the Feast of the Nativity, because they 
regarded the Incarnation as a defilement of the 
Deity. He considers that this represents a three 
weeks’ period of preparation — an Advent season — 
and points out that it cannot be taken as the 
octave before Christmas, as that would begin on 
Deo. 18, not on Deo. 17. The argument does not 
seem decisive. 

(10) Armenia. — ^The observance of Dec. 25 is 
still unknown in Armenia, where both the Nativity 
and the Baptism are celebrated on Jan. 6 (see Cony- 
beare, Eituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, pp. 181, 
517 ff.). Duchesne, however, states (Or. du culte 
chritien, p. 248) that they once observed Dec. 25. 
Apparently this was only for a short time ; and in 
the 6th cent, they resumed their ancient use. 

3. Summary. —Such is the chief evidence on 
which the history of the feast of December 25 must 
be based. The main issue is between Usener and 
Duchesne, and there seems, ou the whole, to be a 
slight, though not decisive, balance of probability 
in favour of Usener. There is also a smaller point 
of some importance. It seems tolerably plain that 
Gregory Nazianzen brought the feast to Constan- 
tinople, and that Chrysostom took it thence to 
Antioch ; but did it come to Constantinople via 
Cappadocia, or to Cappadocia via Constantinople 1 
The answer to this q^uestion depends on the evi- 
dence of Basil of Csesarea, which Usener interprets 
to mean that Basil knew only of a Nativity feast 
on Jan_. 6, but it is very doubtful whether he is 
right ; if not, it is possible that in the East the 
Cappadocians were the first to celebrate the 
Nativity on Deo. 25. The homily of Basil de- 
serves further study from this poiut of view. 

II. Tbb choice of a date for the nativity. 
— There are two main lines of argument which 
seem to have affected the reasoning of the Church 
on this subject: (1) chronological arguments based 
on a ‘plan of the ages,’ and (2) conclusions drawn 
from data in the Gospels. It is, however, probable 
that the latter represent the arguments used to 
defend a given date, rather than the reasoning by 
which it was reached. Besides these, there is in 
Clement of Alexandria a definite statement as to 
various views concerning the date of the Nativity, 
but, unfortunately, without any explanation of 
the method bv which they were reached. As this 
is both the oldest and the simplest, it will be best 
to deal with it first. 

I. Clement of Alexandria. — In Strom, i. 147, 17 
(ed. Sylberg), written between 193 and 211, 
Clement says : oBv o5 A icApioi iyevidjOTj 

(us KopASov reXevTTjs tA, irivra fnj iKarbv (yev^Koirra 
riaaapa, pijy els ijp^pai 17, and, as Commodus was 


killed on 31st Dec. 192, Clement must have dated 
the birth of Christ on 18th Nov. 3 B.C. But he 
goes on to show that there was no general agree- 
ment as to this date : tlcrl oA ol srepiepyArepoy ry yevAffei 
ToS TMrrjpos ijpuy oA pAvov rb (ros dXXa /cal rijy ijpipay 
vpoaridiyTcs, ijv <j>a.ai (tovs AAyoiorov Ay iripTrry 
llax<<):’ Kal el/cdSi. Pachon 25= May 20, and a trace 
of this date is still preserved in the Egyptian 
calendar, which celebrates the entry of the child 
Jesus and His parents into Egypt on that date 
(Nilles, Kalend. Manuals utriusque ecclcsicc orient, 
et Occident., Innsbruck, 1896, ii. 643). This date 
does not agree with Clement’s other statement, 
ev'en if Lagarde be right in thinking that 7^>'e(r:s 
does not mean birth, but conception. It is, how- 
ever, curious that it would on this hypothesis 
almost agree with either Deo. 25 or Jan. 6, if it 
were supposed that Jesus was a seven months’ 
child. 'That this view did obtain is proved by 
Epiphanius, li. 29 : (pdoKci [Epiphanius, unfortu- 
nately, does not mention his source] Bi Bn u-pb 
BeKaBAo Ka\avBiSv ’louXlwv 'lovvluv, ovk b.4yeiv, 
(y vTrarclg. Soi/XtikIou Kapaplov (?) jjoptrrfCavf 

birdrois [^7£v»':56:}]. tovto Bb Ao’KAinjffa Bn Kal ol elirbyres 
TT)v vpipav rys avXK-fjijjeus, Kal iI)J eiijyyiKlaaTO b VappibjK 
TTiy urapBAyoy, ttirov ryv birbyoiav rdv nyiSv \ey6ynijy Ay 
irapaSAcrei as Bn SiA AttA pyvay Ayevv-fiBy. And he 
then goes on to reckon that this ‘ seven months ’ 
theory would amee with Jan. 6 as the date of the 
Birth. It would be very curious if it really were 
true that in Egypt the view obtained that Jesus 
was a seven months’ child, for exactly the same 
belief was held about Osiris. 

Clement goes on, in Strom, i., to add : 0 ! Be Airb 
fiacriKelBov Kal roS patn-laparos airoD Tijv rjpApay Aopri- 
fowrt, irpoBiavvKTepeioyTes Avayvdxxei . . . rbjy sreyre- 
KaiSeKiTrjy rov Tvpi pyvAs, nvAs B’ ab rliv AyScKirtiv rov 
airoO pi)v6s,_ Kal p-pv nyes aArwy Aaal ^appovBl 
yeyeyyyaBat kS i) Fe. That is to say, the Basilidians 
kept the Feast of the Baptism on Jan. 10 or Jan. 6 
[does the Kal before rov paTrrlaparos mean ‘ as well 
as of the Nativity ’ ?], and some dated the Nativity 
on Apr. 19-20. The remarkable point in this 
evidence is that it shows no trace of Dec. 25 as the 
date of the Nativity, and connects Jan. 6 as the 
Feast of the Baptism only with a Gnostic sect; 
whether this date was really regarded by any one 
at that time ns that of the Nativity rests only on 
the very precarious inference from the Kal before 
ToS Paurlaparos. 

2. The chronology based on a ‘plan of the 
ages.’ — This system is based on the theory of 
the world’s history which is most frequently con- 
nected with (o) Jtiluis Africanus, but is really 
much older. According to this, the seven days of 
cre.ation represent seven periods of a thousand 
years (because for God a thousand years are as one 
day), and the Sabbath represents the seventh 
millennium in which the Slessiah will reign (cf. 
Irenajus, v. 28. 3: ‘Quotquot enim diebus hie 
factus est mundus tot et millenis annis consum- 
matur. Et propter hoc ait Scriptura Geneseos : Et 
consummata sunt caelum et terra, etc. Hoc autem 
est antefactorum narratio . . . et futurorum pro- 
phetia’). As evidence in support of this view, it 
was pointed out that Peleg died (acc. to LXX) in 
the year 3000, and Peleg means ‘ half.’ It w-ould 
seem [direct evidence is apparently not forthcom- 
ing] that it was then argued that the first coming 
of the Messiah was in the middle of the sixth day, 
t.c. in 5500 after the creation, leaving 500 years to 
run before the end. So, for instance, Hippolytus 
[Com. in Dan. iv. 23) : BeT ovy A^ Avdynys tA A(aKi<rxl\ca 
(ttj vKypaBrivai Xva (\6y rb adpparoy (see, further, 
H. Gelzer, Sextus Jtdius Africanus und die bysant. 
Chronographie, Leipzig, 1880-98, i. 24 ff. ; and 
L/marde, Miitheil. iv. 313 ff.). 

The rule that the end is foretold by the begin- 
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ning was applied to the minutest details of 
chronology. Eustathius of Antioch (f 336), for 
instance, says ; 

yCveTai otv oir!> 'AJifi ini TTjy rtXcvi^v i‘a\iK err) Tpi<rX‘^‘“> 
ie rov icvpCov wapovo’ioy koi avatTracriv errj ireyraictOTCiAift jcot 
irevrajcoeria rptaKOvra w? Xeiweiy rerpaKocrta rrevrijKOtfro. ivvea 
«T7j rjt eKTtjt rijt TOv Koa/xov on/yreXeiat crifieioy 

TO aa^fiaroy #col elx^Ttaf ejr* eoxaTwy rtov rjpiepiov 6 Kvpiof iirf 
Tcp KStr^ita ev napa(TK€vf} irtnovOey, ijm tarly 
*al ra.vr>j9 rijr -rj/xtpas iopa ^y tafreX tKTTj ijyXKa earaypuBrj, rov X^ov 
OTjfuiiyoyTOi 8ia rov cktt}? ;^iXta8of to ■^purv, icat 6ia touto «pt<r- 
ovic elfrey wpa tKrqf vire/x^lyoyrof toO Xoyou h\iy<a nkeita 
rov apiOfxov vrrepnaCtiv (Com. in HexacTMTon^ ed, Lxigd. p.* 65 [PQ 
xviii. 767]). 

The doubt attaching to the genuineness of the 
Commentary is here unimportant, as Gelzer has 
shown that this passage goes back in reality to 
Africanus. 

(6) De Pascha Computus. — The attempt to 
ptablish the day of the Nativity on these lines 
is found especially in the pseudo-Cyprianic tract, 
de Pascha Computus, which represents a lost work 
of Hippolytus. This anonymous tractate is found 
among the works of Cyprian. It is perhaps African, 
but is certainly not Cyprian’s. It was written in 
243, and has been shown to he based very closely 
on Hippolytus’ irr65ei^LS roD rrirrxa (see 

Hufmayr’s Die Ps.-Cyprianische Schri/t de Pascha 
Computus, Augsburg, 1896), which experience had, 
no doubt, shown to he imperfect. The writer’s 
method of ascertaining the date of the Nativity is 
as follows : 

He Orst establishes the fact that the first day of creation was 
at the vernal equinox, when everything breaks into iife.and the 
day and night are equal, for God divided them equaily (ch. 3). 
Moreover, the moon (created two days later) was created full. 
Thus the first day of creation was Sunday, 25th March, and the 
sun and moon were created on Wednesday, 28th March, when 
the moon was full. He then applies a ‘ sun and moon ' cycle, 
and on the chronological data of the OT establishes Monday, 13th 
Apr.j as the day of the Passover of the Exodus. After this he 
applies the same cycle to the interval between the Exodus and 
the Nativity, which is established (1) by adding together the 
reigns of the kings from the Exodus to the Captivity, giving 895 
years ; (2) by the exegesis of Dn 92« S7, in which a period of 70 
weeks Is decreed. This 70 weeks is resolved into 62, 7, and 1. 
The 1 is taken off as belonging to the eschatological period in 
the future. The 7 weeks represent the 49 years token up In 
building the temple, and the 62 weeks represent 434 years which 
must elapse between the building of the tempie and the Messiah's 
birth. Besides this, the 70 years of captivity are added, so that 
the Nativity is seen to be 1648 years after the Exodus ; and, as 
the Paschal lamb was a type of Christ, so He must be bom at 
the time of Passover of that year, and, according to the cycle, 
this was in that year on March 28, the day of the creation of the 
sun. The writer continues : ‘ 0 quam praeclara et dlvina 
Domini providentia, ut in illo die quo factus sol in ipso die nas- 
ceretur Ohristus V. Kal. Apr. feria I V.' (oh. 19) ; and in the next 
chapter he repeats : * Ecce iterum iam vere credamus quod V. 
Kal. Apr. secundum carnem natus sit Chrlstus, in quo Ipso die 
probavimus solera factum,' 

The whole argument in this treatise is complicated by fantastic 
applications of the symbolism of numbers. For instance, the 62 
weeks dealt with above represent 434 years. Deduct 100(= Abra- 
ham's age at the birth of Isaac) and 834 remain. But the Greek 
for 800 IB T, the sign of the cross, and 34=31+3, ».e. the age of 
Jesus at the crucifixion + the 3 days in the tomb. Similarly, the 
parallelism between Jesus and the sun is supported by the fact 
that the solar year is 305J days ; but J doy is 3 hours, which is a 
symbol of the 3 days at the beginning of creation, when there 
was as yet neither sun nor moon, and also of the 3 days in the 
tomb. Thus the i day is explained. The 365 days represent 
300+16 + 81+18, of which S00 =t, the sign of the cross, 16=the 
year of the reign of Tiberias in which Jesus suffered, 31=theage 
of Jesus at the crucifixion, and 18=n;, the contraction for 
‘ Jesus.' There is much more of the same kind of orgument to 
show that the day of the Nativity was really that of the creation 
of the sun. 

Thus the writer of this treatise regarded March 
28 as the day of the nativitas. In view of the 
statement of Hamack and others that tliis must 
mean ‘ conception,’ not birth, it is necessary to add 
that there is nothing in the text to support this 
free rendering of the Xatin. 

(c) Hippolytus (t c. 235). — As was stated above, 
the de Pascha Computus is based on Hippolytus, 
The actual arguments of the latter are no longer 
extant, but there is some evidence as to the date 
he selected. This, however, has been the subject 
of much controversy, and so far no universally 


accepted result has been reached. The evidence is 
as follows : — 

(1) On the monument of Hippolytus in the Laterau Musemn 
there is, on the left hand side, the Paschal cycle of 112 years lor 
222 to 333 (see CIQ 8613) ; and against the date npo S vu anpei 
(=Apr. 2) stands yeyeair x ‘ (XpicrroS tqtrov, or a mistake for 
XV, XptffTOU?). 

(2) In the Com. in Pan. 4^ (ed. Bpnwetsoh, p. 242) he 
says : n yap npivrrj napovnia rov Kvpiov fiplov rj eytrapKor iy jj 
yeyeyyr)Tai ey BTjSAtffi [rryjb rtnerapuy anpMoiy] ey.VrTo irpb oktL 
KaXavSwy iayovapCtay, qjaJpa rerpdSi, gao-tAruovToe Avyovorov 
K.T.K. But it has been a Neatly disputed point how much of this 
text is really due to Hippolytus. There are available for the 
text codex A (sajc. xi.) In the monastery of VntopedI, codex B 
(sfflc. XV.) at Chalki, codex J (sseo. xi.)in the library of Prince 
Chigi, and codex P (ssec. xill.), Paris Or. 169. There ore also a 
Slavic version, and quotations in SjTiao by George the Arabian 
(ed. Lagarde, AnaUeta Syriaca, Leipzig, 1858, pp. 103-134), a 
bishop of the_8th cent, (t 724). Of these authorities J Geo read 
merely . . , iv BqSXee/i e’lrl Avyovorou K.T.A., thus omitting the 
exact day of the month ; and A, while agreeing in the main with 
the group BP Slav., has the curious rrph rentrapuy 'AnptKlay. 

Two theories have been suggested : (a) The original text woa 
. . . iy BriBAeep. npo reo'a-dpajy < vtvyuy > avpiAtwv ripepa rerpati 
K.T.X. (so Hilgenfeld and Bratke). The other dates and the short 
text of J Geo ore merely the result of later scrihes' alterations, 
in order to accommodate the text to their own customs, if 
this text be original, the commentary and the statue agree. 
Against this view Bonwetsch and others argue that the grouping 
of the MSS is ‘decisively ' opposed to this theory. Certainly it 
is opposed, but ‘ decisively ' is too strong a word in view of the 
difficulty of explaining the origin of nph S 'AnpMoiy in A on 
other theories ; the possibility that the ancestor of ABP Slav, 
preserved a fragment of the true text in conflation, which BP 
Slav, have all independently corrected away, and only A has 
preserved, is not excluded. (/3) According to the other theory, 
the date given by Hippolytus is intended to form part of a 
movable calendar regulated by the date of Easter. Salmon 
pointed out in this connexion that Hippolytus regarded the 
yiytatr of Christ as having taken place at the Passover, and he 
adds that in the year 5502 the Passover did fall on Apr. 2. He 
thought, however, that yeVeo-ic must mean * conception ' rather 
than ‘ birth.’ Bonwetsen carried the argument further, follow- 
ing Lagarde, showing that Hippolytus regarded 6500, not 6602, 
as the year of the ylveertr, and in that year the Passover was 
March 26. If yeyemt really means ' conception,’ this implies 
that Dec. 25 was regarded as the day of the Birth. Part of this 
Ingenious argument is, however, open to question : in Hippo- 
lytus’ Com, in Dan. 24“ and 82l yiyiirit certainly seems to mean 
‘ birth ’ ; and it was token in this sense by the writer of the de 
Pascha Computus, which, it is universally agreed, is little mote 
than a new edition of Hippolytus' lost work, inbSeifit xP^yay 
rov ndoxv, unless it be seriously mnintoined that here also 
nativitas and nasci refer to the conception and not to the birth 
(Harnack, Chronol., 1904, li. 251, says ; ' Die Empfangnls Jesu 
. . . ist unter “nativitas" gemelnt,’ but ho gives no reason, 
and bis view seems to be unnecessarily violent against the 
usual meaning of the Latin.) 

Tlie most probable view seems to be that Hiwo- 
lytus really fixed the birth of Christ on the day 
which in 223 was the Passover, hut there is reason- 
able room for doubt whether he intended this to 
be a fixed or a movable date. If _ the former, 
J^r. 2 was the date he intended ; if the latter, 
Mar. 25. 

The litcroture on this question may be conveniently 
here: the most important contributions are Bratke, Z»T, 
1892, pp. 129-176 ; Hilgenfeld, ib. 267-282, and 1893, pp. 106- 
117 ; Bratke, JPTh, 1892, pp. 439-466 ; Salmon, Permathena, 
1892, pp. 161-190; Bonwetsch, GffA, 1895 (Phllol.-Hist. Klasse), 
pp. 616-627. 

(d) Summary. — This evidence suggests that the 
earliest chronology in the West [Clement seems to 
represent a different point of view] fixed on Mar. 
25 or 28 as the date of the Nativity, because of 
the theory that the history of the beginning is 
a prophecy of the end, and the Redeemer-God 
is in some way parallel ivith the sun. _ It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this idea 
points to various religionsgeschichtliche possibili- 
ties and paralleli.sms, especially in connexion wtli 
Mithraism (see, further, 6 (a)). It is also fairly 
plain that the transition from Mar. 25 to Dec. 25 
naturally followed as soon as the conception, not 
the birth, of Jesus was regarded as the true be- 
ginning of the Incarnation ; but there is no evi- 
dence as to the date when this change was made, 
and therefore this point, however probable, remains 
hypothetical. 

3. Further evidence of the influence of the solar 
year. — In Hippolytus (or the de Pascha Computus) 
the solar element is bound up with the system of 
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chronology connected with Africanus. There are 
also traces of ‘solar’ considerations in other writers, 
Avhose participation in these chronological argu- 
ments 18 less certain, though it was so widely 
difimsed that the argumentum e silentio is not in 
itself sufficient to show that they did not share 
in it. 

The chief instances of this are the Clementine 
Homilies, and Ephraim Syms also is quoted by 
Epiphanius, so that the latter may he regarded as 
holding the same view. 

(а) The Clementine Homilies. — These heretical 
books show a clear tendency to equate Jesus with 
the sun, and with the solar year. The chief 
passage is i. 6 (ed. Lagarde, p. 14) : 

Tt? erri tt]? Ti^eptov Kaicrapo? ^ocriXcia? ef «apii'js 

rpotr^? TTjv apXTJi' Tjv^avev eKooTore koX tu? aXi^Quit 

a,ya$^ 6tov ayyeAoy di/rpex* tov koct^oVi to tou ^?eov;^ovATj/ia ayfl 
ffTtyttv cvvafitvT^, exotTroTe ovi' irAeiwv Kal pei^uv «-yiV<TO 
Aryovffa w? T4? irore ev *Iov5ai« Tpoir^? 

'lovSaCoif T^v Tov alfitov 0*ov rvayyeXt^trat ^oviXcmv, aTroXaveiv 
A<yei, «dv Ti? aurwv wpoicaTopPwoyj ffoAtreiav. 

This seems most naturally to mean that the 
writer dated the Nativity at the vernal equinox 
{■q tapivT] rpoir-li), though it might possibly refer to 
the first appearance of Jesus in public. The 
‘solar’ idea also is clearly indicated in ii. 23 

(p.28): 

cjcnrep rt3 Kvpicp yeyovatriV ^to^efca aTrocroAot mv rov TjXtov 
StiScKa fL-qvtav <f)epovTt^ tov epifl^dv, clxraurto? «at avT<(> [t.?. Jobn] 
efopxoi avSpe? yeydvoo’tv ‘lyiaKOvra, tov p.r}viatov ‘T^? ^«A^in]? 
ttTroTrAijpovvre? Adyov. cv ^ dpi0pw pco ti? tJv yyvtj Aryo^evTj 
‘EAevTj, tva pTj touto avoiKovdpijrov 7®P o*'5pbs ovtra 

yw^dreAtj rbv 117 ? Tpicueovrddo? Te^«tie«v dptdpdv, wonrfp itai 
treA^jTT? ijt rj fropeia toO /iijvb? ou TeA«iov Troietrai Tbv Spduov [t.f. 
a woman, who counts only as half a man, was necessary, because 
the lunar month is not 80, but only 29i days]. 

(б) Ephraim Syms. — This writer accepts Jan. 6 
as the date of the Nativity, but connects the date 
with the solar year, though in a different manner 
from that followed by pseudo-Cyprian and by the 
Clementine Homilies. For him not the equinox, 
but the solstice, is the important point, and he 
regards Jan. 6 as representing 12 days after the 
winter solstice, Deo. 25 : and these days refer on 
the one hand to the twelve .jostles, and on the 
other to the twelve months. The important pass- 
age is a quotation in Epiphan. Fanar, 51 (bk. ii. 
p. 482, ed. Dindorf) : 

(US KoX 6 frapd roiT co^b? *E<^paI^ fV^prvp’?®'* 

Adyw «v TaiT avrov <^T 7 y»](reeri Aryuv ort, ovtw? ydp iaKovo^y^^ yj 
TOV Kvpiov rjpiSiV 'I. X. irapovO'ta, rj Kara. <rdpKa ytviyjtm fir’ ovv 
TeXeia €vav0pa»Tnj(rc9, & noiAeZrai im^dvtta arrb ttj« apXJ* tow 
( f)(UTb; avfi;(r<ws «7rl fieicaTpicriv biowmJ/iaTO?* •XP’I*' y®P 

Kol 'TovTO Twov yeveV^ai tov avrov Kvpiov tjtxwv *I. X. ical t«uv 
avrov 5tu5«Ktt padTpwv, by rbv deKarptuv ^pepwv rijy tov ^(urby 
av^ijcr^cuy crrAijpov ap(9p6v. 

Similar references to the solar character of the 
Nativity may be found in his hymns, e.g. de 
nativitate Christi in came, vi. 3, 7, etc. (see also 
the list of passages quoted by Usener, p. 195). As 
Epiphanius quotes Ephraim with approval, he must 
also have adopted the same reasoning. 

4. Jan. 6. — It is obvious that, whereas the 
reasoning in the de Pascha Computus was directly 
influenced by solar arguments, and may have no 
other foundation, Epiphanius and Ephraim were 
trying to bring an already^ established date into 
agreement with solar considerations. This date 
was Jan. 6. It is doubtful whether it was first 
assigned to the Baptism and afterwards to the 
Natimty, or vice versa. The evidence of Clement 
shows that among the Basilidians in Alexandria it 
was the Feast of the Baptism, but whether it was 
also that of the Nativity is imcertain. Where the 
two feasts come together, it is possible that there 
was a double connexion between the two. 

(a) Exegetical. — It was held that the day of the 
Baptism was also that of the Birth, because in 
Lk 3-’, after the account of the Baptism, it says koL 
oiJtJi ’IijcroOs apxltp-evoi Csrcl iriiv TpidKovra. This 
was taken to mean that it was the anniversary of 
the birthday (cf. Cosmos Indicopleustes : vapa- 


ypatpii els Ti)P oTJXXij^ir rov "Kvplov, quoted by 
Lagarde, p. 290, who says that the Jerusalemites 
keep the Nativity and the Baptism on the same 
day, relying on Lk 3“ ; this, he says, is only a half 
truth, for, though it was true that the Baptism 
fell on the day of the Nativity, as Luke implies, 
the Church had separated the two celebrations, 
postponing that of the Baptism for twelve days). 
It is, however, not possible to prove that this 
exegesis is old, though it would not be surprising 
to find that it really is so. 

(6) Dogmatic. — It is quite probable, though 
again difficult to prove definitmy, that in many 
circles the Baptism was regarded as the birth 
according to the Spirit, and the Nativity as the 
birth according to the flesh ; it was therefore 
natural that they should be celebrated on the 
same day. 

It is, however, well to be cautious in accepting 
the view that Jan. 6 was everywhere the date 
assigned to the Baptism. Epiphanius’ evidence 
on this point is important. In Fanar. 51 (ed. 
Dindorf, ii. 482 ffi), he twice states that Christ 
was bom on Jan. 6, and adds : xal ipaTn-la-Orj tv rip 
’lopSdvy TTorapip, rip Tpiaico<rT(p trei rys airov ivcipKov 
yevv-fiaeus, roireaTt Kara Atymrlovs ’A6dp doiSeKarp, trpb 

elbuv 'SoefiPploiv k.t.\. [t.e. the Baptism was on 
Nov. 8]. The whole question will be dealt with 
under Epiphany, where the reasons which led to 
the choice of Jan. 6 for a Christian festival ■will 
also be discussed. 

5. The method of reaching the date from the 
Gospels. — In Chrysostom and in Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes the date of the Nativity is deduced from 
the statement in Luke. The argument is the 
same in both, and is stated at such length that it 
is not possible to give it in quotation. It is, how- 
ever, quite simple. It is argued that the occasion 
of Zacharias’ visit to the temple was the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and that the day of his vision was 
the Day of Atonement, on which alone the high 
priest entered into the Holy of Holies, Therefore 
the date of the vision was— according to Chry- 
sostom — the end of the month Gorpiaios (i.e. Sep- 
tember). Actually it would have been, on this 
reckoning, Gorpiaios 10. The conception of John 
the Baptist followed, and the copception of Jesus 
was (Lk 1“) six months later, ».e. at the end of 
March, and the Nativity was therefore at the end 
of December (see Chrysostom : els rijr yevlO'Kwv 
TjfUpav TOV owTTjpos rtpOv ’I. X., ed. Montf. ii. 354 ; 
ana Cosmas Indicopleustes ; vapaypa^i) els rijy 

toD Kvplov). 

It is, of course, obvious that this exegesis is 
radically wrong ; Zacharias was not the high 
priest, and the altar of incense was not in the 
Holy of Holies. It is scarcely less clear that the 
i whole explanation is posterior to the institution of 
the feast, and was invented to prove, from the 
Gospels, a date which had already been chosen 
for other reasons. Whether those other reasons 
were simply the ‘ solar’ argument or not cannot be 
decided ; it can only be said that the ‘ solar ’ argu- 
ment is the only one which is found in early 
Christian literature to account for Dec. 25. 

6. Factors which tended to support the feast on 
Dec. 25. — There can be little doubt that the Church 
was an.xious to distract the attention of Christians 
from the old heathen feast days by celebrating 
Christian festivals on the same days. On Dec. W 
was the dies natalis solis invicti or the sol novus, 
e^ecially cultivated by the votaries of Mithraism. 
Moreover, the Saturnalia closed on Dec. 24. 

(a) The feast of the ‘ sol invictus.' — It is not, in 
the absence of direct evidence, probable that the 
date was chosen in order to compete with this feast, 
though as soon as an equation began to be made 
between Christ and the sun, it was natural to 
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celebrate a Christian feast on the day previously 
consecrated to the sun. It is more likely that 
Christmas ivas first fixed by the reasoning given 
in the de Pascha Computris, and that use was 
afterwards made of the coincidence with the feast 
of the sol novtis. The coincidence is adequately 
accounted for by the fact that the Christian was 
largely influenced by the idea that the Creation 
(and therefore the coming of the Redeemer) must 
have taken place at the vernal equinox ; and, as 
soon as the coming of the Redeemer was taken 
to be the Conception rather than the Nativity, 
the latter date naturally fell on Dee. 25, which 
had been chosen for the feast of the sol invicitts, 
because it was the time when the victory of 
light over darkness begins to be apparent in the 
lengthening of the day. 

That the coincidence with the feast of the sol 
invictus, or sol twvus, was made use of by Chris- 
tians can be illustrated from many writers. Ps.- 
Ambrosius (PL xvii. 635 fF.) says : 

‘Bene quodaramodo sanctum hunc diem Natalia Domini 
Solem Novum vulgus appollat . . . videamua igitur tic sol 
noster novua quo fonte nasoatur,’ etc. 

Augustine (Serm. cxc. ; PL xxxviii. 1007) says : 

• Dominus . . . et diem quo nasceretur elegit . . . Nam et 
dies nativitatis ejus habet mjsterium lucls ejus . . . ideo die 
natalis D. N. Jesu Cbristi et nox incipit perpeti detrimenta, et 
dies Bumere augmenta. Habeamus ergo Iratrea solemnem 
istum diem, non siout infldelea propter hunc aolem, sed propter 
eum qui fecit hunc solem’ ; and etill more strikingly in Serm. 
cclxxxvli. [PL xxxviii. 1302], on the Nativity of John the 
Baptist, he saj’s : ‘Denique quia humiliandus erat omnia homo 
Christo, ac per hoc et Johannes ; et quod exaltandus erat Deus 
homo Chriatua, domonatravit et dies nataiia, et genera pasai- 
onum. Natua eat Johannes hodie (June 25]: ab hodiemo 
minuunturdies. Natus eat Oliristus octavo calendaa januarias ; 
ab illo die oreacunt dies.’ 

Prudentius, Rymnus VIII. Kal. Jan. (PL lix. 
889), says : 


'Sol Jam recurrens dcserit? 
Ohristusne terris nasoitur, 

Qui luois auget tramitemr etc. 


It will, however, be noticed that all these quota- 
tions are later than the institution of the feast, 
and this fact rather supports the view that the 
coincidence with the feast of the sol invictus was 
accidental, though naturally soon made use of. 

(b) The Saturnalia. — It has sometimes been 
thought that Christmas was intended to replace 
the Saturnalia. This is, however, very improb- 
able, because the coincidence of date is not perfect, 
and, in the second place, there seems to be little 
evddence that Christian writers connected the two 
feasts, though later many of the customs con- 
nected with the Saturnalia were preserved in 
connexion with Christmas (see below, Christmas 
Customs). Epiphanius, it is true (Panar. 51), 
says that the Saturnalia was held on Dec. 25 (an 
inaccurate statement), but it is merely an obiter 
dictum in the middle of a list of dates, and is quite 
deprived of importance by the fact that in the 
same passage he places the Nativity on Jan. 6. 
The possible connexion between Jan. 6 and a 
festival of Kore ■will be dealt with under Epi- 
phany. 

(c) The date of the Nativity^ as influenced by the 
date of the Passion. — ^In his Orxgines du culte 
chritien (pp. 250-4), Duchesne suggests that both 
Deo. 25 and Jan. 6 can be explained as due to the 
view that Christ was conceived on the same day of 
the year as that on which He ultimately suifered. 
These were, he thinks, the traditional dates for 
the Crucifixion — April 6 and March 25, Circles 
which adopted April 6 as the date of the Concep- 
tion naturally chose Jan. 6 as the date of the 
Nativity, and those which adopted March 25 chose 
Dec. 25. This theory is, however, not adequately 
home out by facts. The de Pascha Computus, for 
instance, says that the Crucifixion was Apr. 9. It 

indeed, possible that it was held that, as Jesus 


suffered on a Passover, so also He was conceived 
(or bom?) on a Passover; for, according to the 
Hippolytan cycle, the Passover fell on March 26 
in the year of the world 5500. 

There is also considerable evidence that hlarch 25 
was a favourite date for the Passion (so Tert. adv. 
Judceos, 8 ; and in the 5th and 6th cents, there 
were sects in Gaul who wished to make a fixed 
feast of Easter, and always celebrated it on March 
27, and Good Friday on March 25). But there is 
no proof that the dating of the Nativity really 
depended upon this theory, and the fact that 
Christmas has always been a fixed feast seems to 
be against it. 

With regard to Jan. 6 there is less to be said in 
favour of Duchesne’s theom. He can quote only a 
Montanist sect in Asia Minor, of whom Sozomen 
(EE vii. 18) says that they celebrated Easter on 
April 6, because they reckoned that, since the 
world was created on March 25 at the equinox, 
the first full moon was a fortnight later — disagree- 
ing with the usual chronology, which thought that 
the moon was full at its creation. Duchesne sup- 
poses that this is a remnant of a ■ndde-spread belief, 
and that, in combination with the idea that the 
Conception and the Crucifixion fell on the same 
day, it explains the date Jan. 6 for the Nativity. 
But this does not seem satisfactory. Jan. 6 for the 
Nativity is a ■widely spread tradition, and, if it 
were really bound up ■\vith a theory that Apr. 6 
was the day of the Cracifixion, one would expect 
more e'ddence than that of an obscure Montanist 
sect. 

7. Conclusion,— In conclusion, it may be well to 
glance back once more at the main problem of this 
rather confusing mass of evidence. The problem 
may be stated tlius : Was the observance of Deo. 
25 universally preceded by the observance of a 
Feast of the Nativity on Jan. 6, or is this true 
only of the East ? As was stated at the beginning, 
Usener takes one side and Duchesne the other. 
Duchesne’s theory certainly gains in probability 
from the fact that all the early Western chrono- 
logical systems point to Dec. 25 (either directly or 
through March 25) rather than Jan. 6. This, of 
course, does not affect the question whether there 
actually was a feast, but only the date which was 
likely to have been chosen, if there was one. 
There is, indeed, singularly little, if any, evi- 
dence in the West for Jan. 6 ; and this supports 
Duchesne. Thus the question narrows itself down 
to this: whether the sermon of Liberius really 
implies Jan. 6 as a Feast of the Nativity or not. 
If it does, Useneris theory must win ; if it does 
not, Duchesne’s ■vdew is sufficiently supported by 
the chronological arguments to have superior 
claims. Further consideration is also desirable 
as to the exact importance of the fact that Dec. 25 
is in Rome bound up with S. Maria Maggiore, and 
Jan. 6 with the older Basilica of St. Peter. 

LrrERATtatK.-J. Bingham, Orig. et antiq. eeeles. (ISiO), hi. 
XX. cap. 4 ; H. Usener, IteligionsgeschiehtlieM Untersuchungen 
(Bonn, 1889), pt. i. ' Weihnaohtsfest’ ; P. de Lagarde, Jlittheit- 
ungen, iv. (Gottingen, 1891), 241 ff., ‘ Altcs und Neues iiber das 
Weihnaohtsfest’; L. Duchesne, Originet du culte chritien^ 
(Paris, 1992 ; Eng. tr., Christian Worship, 1903) ; G. Rietschu, 
art. ‘ Weihnachten,' in PRE^, to which reference may be made 
for n very full list of older literature ; F. C. Conybearc, ‘The 
History of Christmas,' in AJT/i, Jan. 1899 ; S. Baumer, 'Das 
Fest der Oeburt des Herm in der altchristllchen Liturgie,’ in 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS.— Most of the 
Christmas customs now prevailing in Eprope, or 
recorded from former times, are not genuine Chris- 
tian customs, but heathen customs which have 
been absorbed or tolerated by the Church. _ _ 

The cradle of Christ (praesepe), the characteristic 
object of reverence in Roman Catholic churches on 
Christmas Eve, is explained by Usener (‘Weih- 
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nachtsfest,’ p. 283) as borrowed from the cult of 
Adonis, the cave where the child Adonis was bom 
being adopted for Christian cult by the Empress 
Helena, and later (335) ricUy endowed by the 
Emperor Constantine. But if the ‘ adoration in 
the cave ’ be a mere heathen invention, it was at 
all events adopted by Christianity as early as Mt 2 
(cL Lk 2^). If not, this usage has its own origin, 
and was later combined with the custom known 
from the cult of Adonis. 

This adoration of the cradle is the only import- 
ant ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church proper 
to Christmas Eve, the other parts of the vigilium, 
fasting, etc., being common to all Catholic festivals. 

The presbyter Alsso’s treatise (dating, at the 
latest, nrom the 16th cent., and edited in 1889 by 
Usener) on Christmas customs in Bohemia shows 
ns how popular customs in later times came to be 
connected with Church ceremonies and explained 
as Christian symbols. The monk mentions some 
explanations of these customs ‘with which the 
devil has inspired his children ’ : e,g. that the cus- 
toms of the baking of white bread, the cutting and 
distributing of apples, and the wrapping of the 
fruit trees in white cloth, are to be observed in 
order to ensure a lucky year and a good harvest. 

Few of the Christmas customs have been conse- 
crated by the Church in that or some other way ; 
most of them exist outside the Church, and have 
become ‘ holy ’ to the Christian mind only through 
an outward connexion with the feast days, the 
majority of them falling in pre-Christian times in 
those winter-days; others of various origin have 
been attracted to this greatest feast of the winter. 
The Christmas feast has inherited these customs 
chiefly from two sources — from Roman and from 
Teutonic pa^nism ; wo can therefore discern a 
Southern and a Northern stratum underlying the 
Christmas observances. 

The Saturnalia in Rome provided the model for 
most of the rnerry customs of the Christmas time. 
This old Roman feast was celebrated on 17-24 
December. 

•The time was one of general Joy and mirth. . . . During the 
festival, schools were closed . . . ; no punishment was inflicted. 
In place of the toga an undress garment was worn. Distinctions 
of rank were laid aside ; slaves sat at table with their masters, 
or were actually waited on by them, and the utmost freedom of 
eech was allowed them. Gambling with dice, at other times 
egal, was now permitted and practised. All classes exchanged 
gifm, the commonest being wax tapers and cl^ dolls. These 
dolls were especially given to children ’ (Frazer, EBr^ xxl. 821). 

A good deal of this old Roman merriment is retained 
in the carnival (g.v.): the mummery, the fancy 
dress, the pointed hat (originally the hat of the 
free man, which slaves ivere allowed to wear 
during these days, now known as the ‘ fool’s cap ’), 
the universal teasing and mockery, and the confetti 
(formerly true grains of wheat or barley). Christ- 
mas inherited the general merriment in a more 
restrained form (excessive only in eating and 
drinking); games, giving of gifts (especitSly to 
children), abundance of sweetmeats and, as more 
ceremonious elements, burning of candles and 
bathing before the festivah We also note that 
the Christmas-time, like the Saturnalia, lasted at 
least seven days. 

The Northern type of Christmas customs is found 
in the Teutenic "S^ule feast, well known from Ice- 
landic sagas as well as from Greek and Latin 
chronicles. Procopius (6th cent. a.d.) describes 
a feast in the extreme North (‘Thule’), at the 
returning of the sun after an absence of forty days. 
This may have been in the region of the midnight 
sun. In Southern Scandinavia, as in Germany, 
the festival seems to have been observed about the 
winter solstice ; but we are not able to state the 
actual date of the hoggunott (as the holy night has 
been called), the dates of Snorre and the sagas 
being evidently influenced by the Christian calen- 
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dar (Feilberg, Jul, i. 85 f.). At any rate, the feast 
was celebrated in the darkest time of the year, and 
at a period which was regarded as the end of the 
old year or the beginning of the new. 

We know from the sagas that the julblot, the 
great sacrifice of midwinter, was offered ‘ for a good 
crop’ {til aro^rar [HeimsJcringla, p. 3]), ‘for the 
year’s luck, and for peace’ {til drt ok friSrar 
[Flateyar saga, i. 318, 8]). The hints given by the 
Bohemian AJsso are on the same lines; ana the 
cult of Froy [Frey], especially practised at Yule- 
time, points in the same direction, Froy being the 
god wno bestows rain and sunshine, fertility and 
growth, ‘the god to be invoked for fertility and 
peace’ {Gvlfaginning, ch. 27). The julgalti, the 
pig offered to Froy on that occasion, has probably 
some connexion ivith the fertilization of the earth ; 
in later customs the (Danish) julgalt was, at all 
events, a pastry baked particularly for the Christ- 
mas table, the crumbs of which were put in the 
earth together with the seed. Th^julnisse (Danish, 
a ghost possibly of a deceased farmer, at least 
wearing his garment), if not fed with porridge on 
Yule night, spoils the harvest or hurts the cattle. 
Several of the present-day games, rhymes, and 
riddles at Yule-time prognosticate the events of 
the year ; the weather, the harvest, the prospects 
of the girls, fortune and misfortune, death, etc. 
Vaticinations of this kind are ordinarily the later 
and attenuated form of earlier magical proceedings. 
In a Danish Christmas hymn (by Gmndtvig) flie 
angels, if kindly received in the houses, prophesy 
‘ a good year for the seed and grains slumbermg in 
the field.’ ® 

Besides these rites and ideas pertaining to fer- 
tility, we observe a different stratum in the Teu- 
tonic Yule customs. As Yule-time is the darkest 
period of the year and the end of the calendar, 
it is particularly threatened by demons, especially 
the demons of the air. The asgardsreid, the ‘ wilde 
Jagd ’ of the god Odin or Frigga, followed by the 
vaXkyrias, hunting the souls, is heard in the roaring 
of the storms and the passage of the birds. Odin 
himself, as a Yule demon, was called Jtilnir, ‘ the 
Lord of the Yule.’ Monsters and evil spirits from 
the under world roam about during these nights, 
menacing and injuring human beings. A similar 
monster created by the popular fancy is the Gryla, 
a man-eating female demon "with a long tail. In 
the Christmas jokes of later times these demonic 
figures seem to have been transformed into comic 
ones. The Scandinavian/ufefiui wore, until modem 
times, a devilish mask and horns, although the 
monster had the friendly mission of bringing gifts 
to the children. 

This idea of the walking of evU spirits on the 
Yule nights has probably led to the adoption of a 
series of customs and beliefs, not originally Teu- 
tonic, which have left their stamp, nevertheless, 
on the medieeval and modem popular Christmas, viz. 
in the notion of houses being haunted by the ghosts 
of their former occupants. The notion is famUior 
in Persia and Greece, where the deceased members 
of the family were thought to visit the living ones 
at a certain season — Febraary or March — cdways 
on intercalary days (see Ancestor -WORSHIP 
[Iranian], i. 455). This belief has passed from 
antiquity into the Roman Catholic Church, which 
had the technical name mundus valet for it. * All 
Souls’ Day’ (2 Nov.) was the day chosen by the 
Church for this cult of the dead ; but the popular 
customs relating to the idea have accumulated 
round Christmas-time, and seem to have changed 
the whole festival into a systematic arrangement 
for a good reception of the friendly guests. The 
cleaning of house and stables, the slaughtering 
and brewing, baking and cooking, bathing and 
dressing, the burning of candles, the serving of 
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che supper — all the preparations of the busy time 
before Christmas to the moment of departing for 
church on Christmas Eve — have now an additional 
purpose : when the house is left, the dead come to 
visit and to scrutinize it, to see if all he in order, 
and then they take their meal from the ready table 
(of. Alsso, iv. 170 f . : ‘ ut in noctibus veniant dii et 
comedant’)> eating and drinking only the imma- 
terial part of the meal. In Northern Sweden the 
peasants prepare a special table for these visitors ; 
and accounts of some persons who have seen the 
dead on this evening in the house or in the church, 
where they also have their service, are well known 
in Germany and Scandinavia. The fertility of the 
year is made to depend on the good reception of 
the dead. In the Church hymns they sometimes 
take the shape of angels, or their functions are 
attributed to the angels (Feilberg, in his Danish 
book Jvl, has collected a large number of these 
features of the Christmas festival). 

The English Christmas customs are not deeply 
imbued with this animistic belief, but keep more 
of the traditions of the Saturnalia. As briefly 
described by an English writer (in EBr* v. 704), 
the joyful character prevails : 

* It was the custom on Uhristmoa ere, after the usual dero- 
tlons were orer, to light large candles and throw on the hearth 
a huge log, called the Tule Log or Christmas Bloch. At court, 
and in the houses of the wealthy, an officer, named the Lord of 
Uisrule, was appointed to superintend the revels; and in 
Scotland a similar functionary used to be appointed under the 
title of the Abbot of Unreason, till the year ISSS, when the office 
was abolished by Act of Parliament. The reim of the Lord of 
Misrule began on All-Hallow ere, and lasted till Candlemas day. 
The favourite pastimes orer which he presided were gaming, 
music, conjuring, dipping for nuts and apples, dancing, fool 
plough, hot cocUes, blind man's buff, etc. . . . The favourite 
dishes for breakfast and supper at this season were the boar’s 
head with an apple or orange m the mouth and set off with rose- 
mary, plum pudding, and t^ce pies. The houses and churches 
were decked with evergreens, especially with mistletoe.' 

This mistletoe is generally considered to be a rem- 
nant of Celtic religion, possibly a relatively modem 
revival rather than an old survival. The use of 
evergreen at Christmas-time is elsewhere rather 
modem. The German Weihnachtsbaum, a fir tree, 
cannot be traced further back than the 17th cent., 
and it was not in general use before the end of the 
18th. In Scandinavia, where it is now quite as 
frequent as in Germany, it was unkno-wn until the 
beginning of the 19th cent. ; about the end of the 
same century it was carried to France by German 
families. Probably it was adopted at first through 
analogy with the Maienbaum. 

The etymology of the word 'Yule' is not clear, and its 
original meaning is therefore very uncertain. Falk and Torp 
[Btynwl. Ordhog, 1903) adduce Old Norse }6l (neut. plur.); 
Anglo-Sax. geon<Ji)ol, giol I'jehirla and *je(g)icila ] ; Indo-Gerra. 
'jegelo, akin to lit. joctu (from joqo-)’, later (and through 
the German), Fr. joli, Eng. ‘Jolly,’ Ital. gixilito, Uhlenbeck 
(Etymol. Worterbuch der Samkritsprache, art. 'Taic') has a 
more distant derivation from Skr. ■s/yafc, ‘ to Invite ’ (invitation 
of guests or of ghosts [t]). 

Cf. also preceding article. 
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CHRONOLOGY. — Chronology determines the 
time of the occurrence of past events in terms of the 
periodic movements of some of the heavenly bodies ; 
as, for example, the day and the year, the former 
being the length of time the earth takes to make a 
complete revolution on its axis, and the latter the 


time it takes to complete its annual circuit round 
the sun. In order to make these mathematically 
precise units available for human chronology, ft 
was indispensable to fix some starting-point, gene- 
rally some momentous event in the history of a 
people, from which the dates of subsequent events 
were to be measured in so many days, or years, oi 
centuries, or cycles. The worlMg of this method 
in historical times may be illustrated by the phrases 
Anno Domini, Anno Urbis Condita, the fonner 
being the commencement of the Christian era, now- 
used throughout Christendom, and the latter the 
year from which the Romans dated their recorded 
transactions. In this way the occurrence, recur- 
rence, and succession of events are investigated 
and arranged, not only in the order of their clnono- 
logical sequence, but with precise relationship to 
a fixed landmark in the stream of time. But, as 
this method is applicable only to the historic period, 
it became necessary to devise some other means of 
computing time, if it was desired to have any know- 
ledge of what took place on the globe prior to the 
later stages of human civilization. 

For the materials on which this new departure in 
chronological research is founded we are indebted 
to the science of Geology. The first significant 
step towards success was the recognition of the 
importance of superposition among the stratified 
beds of sedimentary rocks, the lower strata being 
necessarily older than those above them. A careful 
comparison of the heterogeneous objects contained 
in tiiese beds has now led to such astounding 
results, that geologists are enabled to lay down, as 
it were on a chart, the proOTessive modifications 
which have taken place in tlie flora and fauna of 
bygone ages, as well as many of the concomitant 
physical changes which the world has undergone. 
The manner in which these correlated results come 
under the standards of mathematical clironolo^ 
will be described when we come to discuss the 
details of the ^stem. 

As above denned, these two chronological wstems 
naturally fall to be classed as Absolute and Jielative 
Chronology ; and we shall now proceed to examine 
their respective materials with sufficient fullness to 
give a general idea of their value as bringing to 
our knowledge memorials of the past history of 
man and his civilization. 

i. Absolute chronology. — There can be_ little 
doubt that the earliest chronological units to 
attract the attention of mankind were the day, the 
year, the month, and the seasons ; but, as the preser- 
vation of any records implies a certain knowledge 
of the art of calculating the periodic movements 
of the earth and the moon, it is evident that human 
sociology had made considerable progress before 
the year and day had been adopted as regular 
standards for the measurement of time. Indeed, 
it would have been almost impossible to transmit 
the memory of past transactions, with any de^ee 
of accuracy before the invention of letters and of 
the art of ivriting, so that the overlap between 
evanescent traditions and the development of his- 
torical records forms a wide borderland almost 
impermeable to Absolute Chronology, and made 
accessible to it only after much recondite research. 

I. The solar day is the time that elapses between 
the sun’s leaving the meridian and his retxu-n to it, 
and hence, owing to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the day is continually varymg 
Moreover, the regular alternation of light and 
darkness, heat and cold, during the period produces 
a marked effect on the whole of the organic world. 
Not only mankind, but even some of the higher 
animals, regulate their actions in full confidence m 
the recurrence of its normal changes. In Britain 
and some other European countries, the day is 
reckoned to begin at midnight ; hut among the 
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ancients it began either at snnriso or at sunset. The 
Romans callea the period between sunrise and sun- 
set the natural day, and divided it into 12 hortx ; 
but, since this interval varied from day to day, it is 
obvious that the Roman hour was correspondingly 
affected. The division of the day into 24 hours 
of eq^ual length dates, however, from a very early 
period. 

2 . The cycle of 7 days, known m a roeefe, was 
used by Hindus, Assyrians, Babylonians, and other 
Eastern peoples ; and among the Jews the seventh 
day had a special relijrious significance assigned to 
it (see Sabbath). The close approximation of 7 
days to a quarter of the lunar month may have 
suggested tlie origin of this period in social life, 
but it is regarded by the priestly writer of 6n 2® 
(cf. Ex 20'^) as a memorial of the story of the crea- 
tion of the world. The days of the week were first 
named after the seven heavenly bodies then known, 
viz. Saturn, Jnppiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
sun, and the moon; but, as now written in the 
English lanmage, four of these names have been 
transformed into the Germanic equivalents of the 
Latin divinities which they respectively represent. 

3. The moon, owing to her appreciable motion 
in the heavens and the variable phases of her 
illuminated surface, must have been an object of 
human interest at all times. Ajb a unit or time, 
she has also played a conspicuous part by her 
monthly revolutions round the earth. Each revolu- 
tion, counting from one new moon to the next, 
constitutes a lunar or synodic month, and measures 
29 days, 12 hrs., 44 min., and 3 seconds. 

4. The exact length of the year is the period 
which elimses between the sun’s leaving either 
tropic ana his return to the same position. This 
is called the tropical, or solar, year, and compre- 
hends the twelve calendar months, as well as a 
complete rotation of the four seasons. Its mean 
length is 365 days, 6 hrs., 48 min., and 51*6 sec.; 
and it is generally considered as beginning on 
1st January and ending on 31st December. In 
earlier times, however, its duration was variously 
estimated. At first 12 lunar months were sup- 
posed to be a near enough approach to the course 
of the seasons ; but, being short by 11 days of the 
solar year, the discrepancy soon became apparent, 
and tne 11 days had to be somehow distributed 
among the 12 lunar months. The Egyptians, who 
were early acquainted with the solar year, divided 
each lunar month into 30 days, and added 6 sup- 
plementary days at the end of the 12th month. 
The Jewish year consisted of 12 lunar months, a 
thirteentli month being from time to time added so 
as to make it, so far, correspond with the seasons 
and the solar year. The Greeks and Romans also 
adopted the 12 lunar months as the main divisions 
of the yep, and had various artificial methods for 
adjudicating among them the surplus days neces- 
sary to make up the length of the solar year. The 
confusion thus caused in the social chronolo^ of 
these classic countries continued till Julius C^iesar 
introduced the Julian Calendar, which assigned to 
the year 365 days, wth a leap-year every fourth 
year. The first Julian year commenced with Ist 
Jan. 46 B.C. 

It will be observed that the addition of a day 
every 4 years to the month of February was 11 
minutes and a few seconds each year in excess of 
what was requisite to complete the solar year. 
This increment, being scarcely appreciable in a 
man’s lifetime, remained undisturbed until it 
amounted, in A.D. 1682, to 10 complete days. By 
this time the discrepancy was causing great dis- 
location among the Church festivals, and hence 
Pom Gregory xiil., after careful study of the 
problem, undertook to rectify this anomalous state 
of affairs. Observing that in 1582 the vernal 


equinox fell 10 days earlier (11th March) than it 
did at the Council of Nice (21st March, A.D. 325), 
he decided to reduce the year by 10 days. Accord- 
ingly it was ordained that the then 6th of Oct. 1682 
should bo called the 16th. To prevent the recur- 
rence of similar errors in future, it was further 
ordained that every 100th year should not be 
counted a leap-year, exceptmg, however, every 
fourth hundredth, commencing with the year 2000. 
As a consequence of these prospective adjustments, 
it is calculated that the difference between the civil 
and the solar year will not amount to a day in 6000 
years. Roman Catholic nations in general at once 
accepted the Gregorian Calendar, but it was not 
till after A.D. 1700 that the Germans and other 
Protestant nations adopted the New Style, as it 
was then called. In 1751 an Act was passed in 
England for adjusting the year in accordance with 
the Gregorian Calendar, by which time the differ- 
ence amounted to 11 days. In the few countries, 
like Russia, in which the Old Style is still in 
vogue, it is now necessary to add 13 days to the 
day of their month in order to bring it into line 
with current European chronology. 

The time at which the year began also varied 
among the different peoples of antiquity, some — 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and others — dating 
it ftom the autumnal equinox, while the Greeks, 
up to the time of Meton (432 B.C.), dated their year 
from the winter solstice. The Jewish civil year 
began at the autumnal equinox, but their sacred 
year was reckoned from the vernal equinox. The 
Romans were the first to count the year from the 
Ist of January, but it was a considerable time later 
before the otner European nations followed their 
example. In France it was adopted in 1663, in 
Scotland in 1600, and in England in 1762. Previous 
to the complete adoption of this mode of reckoning 
there was much uncertainty as to the commence- 
ment of the year, the most common date being the 
25th of March, as was the case with the ecclesiasti- 
cal year. 

5. Another chronological point uith regard to 
which old-world nationalities differed was the 
beginning of their respective eras. Thus the 
Greeks datM their current events from the first 
Oljrmpiad, i.e. the first celebration of the famous 
games at which the victor’s name was recorded — 
a date which is generally taken to correspond with 
the year 776 B.c. From historical records we 
know that this era continued in use till the 304th 
Olympiad, i.e. A.D. 440. Among the Romans it 
was the date of the foundation of their capital (763 
B.c.) from which they counted their years, “rhe 
Babylonians reckoned their years according to the 
era of Nabonassar (747 B.C.). When, however, 
different nationalities began and ceased to count 
according to their respective eras is not easily 
determined with certainty. 

The Christian era is supposed to begin with the 
year in which Christ was bom, but there are differ- 
ent opinions held as to the precise date of that 
eventA This era appears to have been first intro- 
duced into Italy in the 6th cent., and to have 
extended into Gaul and Britain about the close of 
the 8th century. Its author (Dionysius Exiguus) 
adopted the day of the Annunciation (the 25th 
March) as the commencement of the first year— a 
mode of reckoning which, as we have seen, was 
long prevalent in European countries. 

6. The duration of time was sometimes defined 
in terms of so many summers or -winters; and 
Herodotus makes mention of a generation as a 
recognized chronological tmit in his day. The 
custom of counting years from special Saints’ days, 

1 It la Benerally held that the birth of Christ took place iTcm 
4 to 6 years earlier than onr present system ImpUes {i.e. In 
6 or 4 B.C.). 
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or from the be^nniiig of the reim of some famous 
king, increased the confusion of the chronological 
materialB of the proto-historic period, and adds to 
the difficulty of deciphering absolutely correct 
dates from those which can be regarded as such 
only within a small margin of possible error. The 
fact that the day and the year are not aliquot parts 
of each other is the fans et origo Truth of many 
of the perplexing intricacies of early historical 

chronoloCT. 

The Biblical account of the time which elapsed 
from the creation of Adam to the birth of Christ 
varies in a hopelessly irreconcilable fashion in 
different versions of the Scriptures. The Hebrew 
text assigns 4000 years to it, while the Septuag^t 
reckons it at 6000 years. 

Gabriel de Mortulet (in Diet, des Sciences anthro- 
pol.) tabulates the various estimates of the dura- 
tion of this period by no less than 32 difierent 
authorities, from which it appears that the highest 
was 6984 years, and the lowest 3784 years — a 
difference of 3200 years. 

ii. Relative chronology. — ^As already stated, this 
method deals, in the first place, omy with the 
sequence of events, leaving their absolute antiquity 
to oe determined from the collateral phenomena 
with which they were associated. 

X. Among the multifarious contents of sediment- 
ary rooks from which much of the evidential 
materials in this department of chronology are 
derived, /os«7s are the most important in supply- 
ing data for the interpretation of the history of 
the organic world. Mere sports of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, fossils were not intended either to 
instruct mankind or to be a permanent record of 
the forms of life in past ages. Yet such they have 
become in the hands of homo sapiens. A shell, a 
tooth, a petrified bone, or even the impression of 
on object long since disintegrated, often suffices to 
reveal the characteristics of genera and species 
now extinct. Throughout the aeons during which 
the ever-ohanring manifestations of life have 
flourished on the globe, these footprints on the 
sands of time disclose the same story of successive 
scenes of organic life, each rising to higher ideals 
than its predecessor. New species were constantly 
appearing on the stage of existence, while others 
were hustled off in a relentless death struggle ivith 
their more highly equipped successors. 

2. It is scarcely necessary to particularize the 
chronological problems suggested by the operations 
of wind, waves, running streams, etc., in excavating 
rocks and transporting the materials to distant 
localities. No one can help philosophizing on the 
stupendous results produced by such apparently 
trivial causes when operating for long ages. The 
gorge throimh which the river Niagara flows be- 
tween the Falls and Queenstown, a distance of 7 
miles, is believed by the most competent geologists 
to have been excavated by the disintegrating 
power of the water, facilitated in a portion of its 
course by some favourable conditions of the lower 
strata. Starting at the cliff at Queenstown, the 
waterfall has gradually receded to its present site. 
Now it is clear that, if we know the rate at which 
this recession is going on, we can approximately 
ascertain bow long it has taken to excavate the 
entire gorge — a time which Sir Charles Lyell has 
estimated at 35,000 years. 

3. But, however interesting these geological pro- 
blems may bo from an academic point of view, it is 
only when the stray works of man become blended 
with them, as, e.o,, when commingled with the con- 
tents of stratified beds of aqueous deposits, or with 
tbe gradually accnmnlated ddbris of caves and 
other inhabited sites of early man, that they claim 
tbe attention of anthropologists, on accost of the 
number of well - founded chronolopcal inferences 


to which they give rise. The products of man’s 
hands, as disclosed by his progressive mechanical 
skill, have special characteristics by which they 
can be recognized in all their evolutionary stages, 
and are thus brought under tbe touchstone of 
Absolute Chronology. Fortunately, these past 
phases of civilization are not entirely obliterated, 
as, here and there, they have left traces behind 
them in the form of relics which, like instantaneous 
photos_ of shifting^ scenes, give glimpses of the 
past history of nations which can never again re- 
appear on the stage of life. A combination of cir- 
cumstances which would evolve a style of art that 
could be mistaken for that of any of the old world 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, or 
Greece would be as improbable as the re-appearance 
of extinct animals among the world’s fauna of tbe 
future. Thus all the relics of the past bave labels 
affixed to them which are legible to the initiated. 

The following stratigraphical sequence from 
below upwards, the result of the ordinary laws of 
Nature, nas been noted in the valley of the Forth, 
namely, estuary mud and clay, the decayed remains 
of a forest, a thick growth of peat, and, finally, 
cultivated land — this last change being due to the 
removal of the peat by human agency towards the 
close of the 18th century. Dunng the process of 
removing this peat, some bronze vessels of pre- 
Boman types, a corduroy road of cut logs, supposed 
to have oeen constructed by the Romans, and the 
broken trunks of trees with their roots still in 
situ (one of which showed 314 rings or years’ 
growth), were found on the surface of the under- 
fying clay. Also embedded in this clay, but in 
different localities and at different times, were 
the skeletons of over a dozen whales, and as- 
sociated ivith some of them were a few perforated 
deer-hom implements. The surface of these clays 
is now from 20 to 25 feet above present sea level 
{PBSE, vol. XXV. p. 242 ff,). 

The circumstances in which these evidences of 
man’s hand were intermingled with nature’s opera- 
tions leave no possibility of doubt that the land 
formerly under water has been raised 24 feet at 
least since the school of whales became stranded 
on the bed of the shallow firth which then extended 
for many miles to the west of Stirling ; that man 
was contemporary with the cetacean catastrophe 
and even attacked the stranded animals with deer- 
hom implements ; that, in consequence of the land 
imheavaX a portion of the raised sea-beach became 
tne habitat of a great forest in which the oak pre- 
dominated ; that this forest was in full growth dur- 
ing the occupation of the district by the Romans ; 
and that, subsequently, the trees succumbed to the 
inroads of growing peat, which, towards the end of 
the 18th cent., amounted to a thickness of 8 feet. 

■The Swiss antiquaries have occasionally aj> 
tempted to deduce evidence of the age of their 
habitations lacustres by an investigation of the 
collateral changes which have taken place in the 
environment smee they ceased to be inhabited 
The materials for a cmonological problem of this 
kind were found at the upper end pf the lake of 
Neuchatel, which the present writer has thus 
recorded : 

‘At tbe toot of Mount Chamblon, rather more than a mile from 
the lake (Neuchitel) and not far from Yrerdom, there are some 
deposits which the peasants have been in the habit ol utiliiing 
as fuel. Here In two spots, according to Mr. Rochat, the peat- 
cutters are reported to have met wth piles and tran^erse 
beams with mortices. The tops of the piles were 6 to 10 feet 
below the surface. A flint arrow»beaa, two stone wlw oi 
serpentine, and a bronze bracelet were found in one of thcie 
bogs ; and hence Messrs. Troyon and Rochat consider that 
there was a palafltU here— a supposition which Inyolvci tte 
theory that tne lake formerly extended to the locauty. Rct 
is this theory Viithout tome evidence in support of It, as tot 
amount of dibrit brought down by the ThfeiJe ^^**7 87®*^ 
On the supposition that the Bonian city of Eborodunum, 
tbe ruins of which are now 2500 feet from the present shore. 
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wu built on the lake In the 4th cent, Mr. Troyon calonlatee 
that the water of the late would hare been as far back as the 
site of the palafitte about fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era ’ (Laite DictUingi of Europe, 1890, p. 69). 

4, Occasionally the rotation of the seasons has 
its traces stereotyped in the book of time so pro- 
nonncedly that they become legible, long after- 
wards, in terms of the ordinary units of Absolute 
Chronology. Thus trees groiving in temperate 
regions have their age recorded in their structure 
by the well-known concentric circles, or annual 
growths. The horns of some animals also ^ve 
similar indications of age. Such facts coming on 
the field of archaeology are often utilized as giving 
evidence of sequence. Thus, a forest of great trees 
growing over a tumulus, or a kitchen midden, 
proves that any archfeological remains found on 
excavating these sites are older than the trees. 
Again, some rivers, such as the Nile, which are 
suDject to yearly inundations, leave behind them, 
eacn season, a tnin layer of mud, from which it is 
manifest that the thickness of the accumulated 
layers in a ^ven area is equivalent to the nuiuber 
of years which have passed since the inundations 
began to flow over that particular area, 

A propos of the above statement, wo may here note the 
well-known attempt of Homer to Interpret the chronological 
significance of the intercalation of the works of man with the 
sedimentary deposits of the Delta of the Nile, As the result 
of excavations carried out at the statue of Ramses n. at Mem- 
phis in 1860, Horner ascertained that 9 feet 4 inches of mud 
accumulated since that monument had been erected, t.e. at the 
rate of 34 inches in the century. He then dug several shafts in 
the vicinity of the statue ; and in one of them, at a depth of 39 
feet, ho found a fragment of pottery which, according to the 
above rate of the increase of mud, would indicate the presence 
of man in the Nile valley some 13,000 years ago. In the light of 
recent archsological Investigations in Egllit, this inference is 
by no means improbable, as Flinders Fetne dates the Neolithic 
Period in that country as far hack as 7000 ao. (see Philoi. 
Transac. 1855-58). 

5. Anthropological researches have developed 
two well-defined lines on which chronological in- 
vestigations may be profitably conducted, both of 
which start from the attainment by man of the 
erect attitude. The evidential materials to be 
gathered from these different sources consist, in 
the one case, of some fragments of a few skeletons 
of former races, which, by some fortuitous circum- 
stances, have hitherto resisted the disintegrating 
forces of nature ; and, in the other, of a number 
of man’s handicraft works, which, being largely 
made of such endurable substance as lint, are 
abundantly met ivith. The successive modifica- 
tions which these respective materials have under- 
gone during the lapse of many ages, though different 
in kind, are found to bear a aecided ratio to the pro- 
gress of human intelligence. Thus, taking the human 
skull at the starting-point of humanity as compar- 
able with that of one of the higher apes, we know, 
from its fossil remains, that during the onward march 
of time it has undergone some striking changes, 
both in form and in capacity, before reaching the 
normal type of modem civilized races. Simi- 
larly, the artificial products of man’s hands show 
a steady improvement in type, technique, and effi- 
ciency, commensurate ■withnis mechanical skill and 
power of appl jdng it to utilitarian purposes. Stray 
objects of both these categories are not nnfrequently 
associated in the same place, thus proving their 
contemporaneity, as was the case in the Grotte de 
Spij, in Belgium, where two human skeletons, the 
skulls of which were of a peculiarly low type, were 
found associated with flint implements of the earli- 
est kno4vn forms used by Palreolithic cave-men of 
Europe {Archives de Biologic de Gand, 1886). 

Of the many arguments advanced in support of 
the great antiquity of man, perhaps the most 
conducing is that founded by Nuesch on the con- 
tents of the rock -shelter of Sohweizersbild, in 
Switzerland. This locality seems to have been a 
constant rendezvous for bands of roving hunters 


from the Palmolithio period down to the Bronze age. 
Nuesch, the explorer of the shelter, has expressed 
the opinion, founded on the relative thickness of 
the deposits and the character of the fauna repre- 
sented in them, that the antiquity of its earliest 
human relics cannot be less than 20,000 years. The 
present writer has elsewhere epitomized the nature 
of the evidence on which this conclusion was based, 
as follows ; 

“According to Ihofessor Nehring, who has made a special 
stndy ot the animals now inhabiting the arctic and sub-arctic 
regions, those characteristic ot the former are — Band-lemming, 
Obi-lemming, arctic fox, mountain bare, reindeer, and muskHix. 
With these are frequently associated a number of animals of 
migratory habits, such as northern vole, water-rat, glutton, 
ermine, little weasel, wolf, fox, and bear. Now the extraordi- 
nary fact was brought out, that, of these fourteen species, only 
the Obi-lemming and the musk-ox were unrepresented m the 
lowest relic-bed of the Schweizersbild. The latter was, however, 
found in the dibris of the Kesslerloch cave in the vicinity. It 
appears that the Band-lemming {Myodes torguatus) and the 
arctic fox are the most persistent animals of the arctic fauna, so 
that the presence of the bones of these two animals in the dibris 
of this rock -shelter was alone sufficient to prove that the climate 
ot the period was ot an arctic character. In the upper portion 
ot this deposit, relics of new animals, indicating a change to a 
sub-arctic climate, began to appear, and had their greatest 
development in the next succeeding layer. 

The result of careful analysis of the contents ot the other 
deposits showed that this arctic fauna became ultimately dis- 
placed by the true forest fauna of the Neoiithic period. Among 
the newcomers were the badger, wild cat, hare, ITrus, Bos 
tongifrons, goat, and sheep ; while, of those represented in the 
Palffiolithic deposit, a large number was absent. Thus both the 
arctic and sub-arctic fauna had given way to a forest fauna, and, 
synchronous with these changes, the Palieolithic hunters and 
reindeer vanished from the district’ (PKSE, vol. xxv. p. 98). 

In the above chronological problem the natural 
phenomena, which stand in correlation tvith 20,000 
years, consist of a complete transformation of an 
arctic climate with its characteristic flora and 
fauna to a temperate climate with the forest fauna 
of Neolithic times. 

6. The application of astronomical science to the 
unravelling of the mysteries of the Megalithio 
monuments of pre-historio times is a promising 
innovation on the field of Relative Chronology. 
It was first stated by Sir John Herschel, in 1839, 
that the angle at which the entrance to the Great 
Pyramid slopes is such that, at the time of con- 
struction, one looking directly from the bottom of 
the long entrance could see a bright star of Draco 
on the meridian, and so near the true North Pole 
that it would be regarded os such. Accepting the 
correctness of this supposition, it is calculated 
that the date of construction of the Pyramid was 
3440 B.C. 

Recently Sir Norman Lockyer has made an effort 
to ascertain the date of Stonehenge by applying to 
it the same astronomical data which he and Pen- 
rose had used with ‘sun-temples’ in Greece and 
Egypt. On the hypothesis that Stonehenge was a 
sun-temple, and that its builders were in the habit 
of laying out the summer solstice for religious pur- 
poses by placing one or tivo monoliths in line with 
the altar and the rising sun, the antiquity of this 
mysterious monument becomes a mere astronomical 

S roblem, the solution of which, however, is con- 
itional on the materials stUl present in the ruins 
being capable of supplying the necessary correct 
data. It is interestmg to state that, from the 
recent measurements and calculations of Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer, the date of the construction of 
Stonehenge is announced to be 1680 B.C., with 
+ 200 years as a possible margin of error (see 
Stonehenge and other British Stone Monuments 
Astronomically considered, London, 1906). 

The above sketch is merely intended to serve 
as a general exposition of the chronological methods 
hitherto adopted in elucidating the past. Once the 
student gets among materials anterior to the use 
of coins and well - authenticated historical docu- 
ments, he has to depend largely on supplementary 
methods of investigation. It is therefore deemed 
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nnnecessary in this article to go beyond general 
principles, as the descriptive details of the chrono- 
logic methods and diflerent eras prevalent among 
foreign nations, ancient and modem, -ndll be more 
appropriately discussed in such articles as Calen- 
DAK, Stars, Time, etc. Hobekt MtmRO. 

CHRYSIPPUS. — Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus 
— this was the order of succession among the early 
Presidents of the Stoic school. Yet Chrysippus 
(282-209 B.O.) is usually regarded as the second 
founder of the school, according to the saying, 
‘ Had there been no Chrysippus, there would have 
been no Stoa.’ This, however, must not be taken 
too literally. For, on the one hand, the distinctive 
doctrines of Stoicism originated with Zeno; and, 
on the other hand, the contributions made by 
Cleanthes, on the lines of these fundamental 
doctrines, were neither few nor unimportant. 
What gives to Chrysippus his peculiar place is the 
fact that he was the dialectician in cnief of the 
school — the redoubtable debater, aggressive and 
untiring, whose keenness, versatility^, and acute- 
ness, defensively and offensively applied, as well as 
his genius in formulating and systematizing, won 
for the school a fame that it never lost. Moreover, 
by his fondness for arguing both ‘against* and 
‘for ’ a position, he atiinulated opponents (such as 
Cameades) to active thinking, and furnished them 
in part with material for their adverse criticism. 

Of the life of Chrysippus not much is known. 
The son of Apollonius, be was bom somewhere 
about 282 B.C., perh^s at Tarsus, but more likely 
at Soli, in Cilicia. He was small in stature. On 
doubtful authority, his original occupation is said 
to have been that of a racer. Coming to Athens, 
at a date unknown, he attached himself as a pupil 
to Cleanthes, and threw himself eagerly into the 
study of the Stoic system, becoming ultimately, on 
the death of Cleanthes, the heau of the school. 
His reputation for learning among his contem- 
poraries was very great. He was noted for 
intellectual audacity and self-confidence ; and his 
reliance on his own ability was shown, among 
other things, in the repeated request that he is 
represented as making to Cleanthes, ‘ Give me the 
principles, and I will find the proofs for myself.’ 
He was extremely active as a controversialist, 
breaking a lance with Diodorus the Megaric over 
the question of the possible and the necessary in 
judgments ; arguing with the Academics on the 
attainability of truth, and with the Epicureans on 
the structure of the Universe and the nature and 
standard of morality ; and, while he defended and 
elaborated the Stoic cosmology and theory of know- 
ledge, he developed the science of Logic (taken 
over, in the first instance, from Aristotle) in various 
directions, and, in his dialectical zeal, revelled in 
formal reasoning to an extent and in a manner 
that might have dismayed even a medimval Doctor. 
His writings were voluminous (more than 705, it is 
said) ; but, if we may trust Diogenes Lafertius, they 
were not particularly original. 

lo contrasting him with Epicurus, Diog. Lagrt. says that the 
works of Epicurus, also very many in number, were char- 
acterised by the fact that they were independent productions, 
emanations from his own brain (oixfi? Swi/iti), containing no 
extracts or quotations from other writers, whereas the works of 
Chri-sippus were made up in great part of citations from other 
authors. ApoIIodorus, ‘the Athenian,’ puts It even more 
strongly. * For,’ saj-s he, ‘if one should lake away from the 
books of Chrysippus ail the matter furnished by others, his 
paper would be left empty ' (Diog. Laert. vii. 3). 

This is clearly a prejudiced and exaggerated char- 
acterization, and must be received with caution. 
From what we know from other sources, we must 
credit Chrj’sippus with genuine originality, and 
must accept him as a dialectical force of an 
exceptional order. There is general consent, how- 
ever, that he was difluse and obscure in hia 


utterances and extremely careless in his style, and 
that his repetitions and appeals to authority were 
tedious. But that does not imply that he was not 
a man of really subtle and penetrating genius; 
and it is undoubted that he came to exercise a 
commanding authority over others. His subtlety 
is widely attested (see, e.y., Cicero, de If at. Dear., 
passim) ; and Epictetus, among others, bears 
testimony to his unique authonty (Diss. i. 17, 
Enchir. 49), whUe Horace {Sat. II. iii. 44) pays him 
the compliment of designating Stoicism ‘ the school 
and Beet of Chrysippus^ {Chrysippi porticus ei grex). 
If, moreover, we look at the later Stoical writers, 
such as Seneca, we find that their allusions to and 
quotations from Chrysippus far outnumber those 
from other Stoic masters. There is no doubt that, 
in the Stoic school itself and among the various 
philosophic sects of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
name of Chrysippus was one to conjure with. Even 
the fact that his ojpponent Cameades, of the New 
Academy, could frankly admit that ■ had there 
been no Chrysippus, there would have been no ttw,’ 
bespeaks his supreme influence ; and it is farther 
significant that, when writers like Plutarch, Galen, 
and Alexander the Aphrodisian wish to attack 
Stoicism, it is Chrysippus that they choose as their 
chief adversary. 

1 . Logic. — Great as was the dialectical skill of 
Chrysippus, and outstanding ns was his work in 
developmg and elaborating the Stoic Logic, his 
intellectual subtlety was li^le to be perverted in 
two separate directions — fancifnlness and juggling 
with words. 

We gee an example of the first of these la maay of hli 
allegorical Interpretations of Greek mythology, the flimsinesi 
of which was acknowledged even by representatives of thi 
Stoic sect itself. Seneca, for instance, In his de BeneJUsiU (L S), 
speaking of Obrysippus's allegorizing of the three Graces m 
relation to benefits, says that he ‘ fills his book with these follies, 
so that he speaks exceedingly little about the reason of giving 
and receiving and restoring a benefit ; nor does he graft the 
fables on to his discourse, but, on the contrary, grafts the 
discourse on to the fables.’ And, immediately after, be excuses 
his temerity in criticizing Chrysippus, on the plea that ‘Ohry- 
sippus is an exceedingly great man, but a Greek, and his 
subtlety is very tenuous and blunted, and is apt to turn round 
upon itself ; and, even when be seems to give effective treat- 
ment of anything, he prides but does not penetrate (punpit, 
non per/oraty 

On the other hand, Chrysippus was not above quibbling and 
sophistic reasoning. Like the other Greeks of the time, be 
delighted in intellectual puzzles (‘the Heap,’ ‘the Liar,’ etc.) 
and in verbal conceits. Thus, for example, he reasoned: 'U 
you say anything, it comes through your mouth ; but you say 

a waggon " ; therefore, a waggon comes through your mouth ' 
(Diog. Laert. vii. ll). Much else of the same kind seems to 
have amused bis fancy or exercised his ingenuity. 

Nevertheless, Chrysippus made his mark in 
Formal Logic. He analyzed imeech, he contri- 
buted to ttie doctrine of Definition _ and the 
handling of names or terms, he treated judgments 
or propositions in all their forms in great detail, 
he expended much energy in refuting (his opponents 
said, excogitating) fallacies, and in syllogistic 
reasoning he had the peculiarity of regarding the 
hypothetical syllogism as the fundamental type of 
inference. 

In that part of Logic known as Theory of Know- 
ledge, he worked with no little distinction, _ placing 
the criterion of truth in sense-perception ana 
common notions (afcdijcit and vpSXrfyit), and especi- 
ally emphasizing the assent of the mind (avyKari- 
Oea-te) as a leading factor in objective perception. 

With the name of Chrysippus is closely associated 
the Stoic doctrine of the (Categories. Tliis is an 
attempt to face the metapliysical question qf the 
nature of Reality, and it is considerably different 
from the doctrine of Aristotle. Beginning with 
Being (ri e») or Something (tI). it went on to 
consider hoiv this was determined. It must be 
taken as the permanent substratum or basis (iuroxel- 
pevov) of essential qualities (ri irouiv), and, thus 
viewed, is implicated in changing states {rb run 
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(xop), and, consennently, in varied relations (t6 
rp6s Ti Twt There are thus not ten categories, 

as with Aristotle, but only four— viz. (1) subject 
or substratum ; (2) qualities (essential) ; (3) the non- 
essential Dualities belonging to the object taken in 
itself, designated ‘manner of being’; and (4) the 
other group of non-essential qualities, those quali- 
ties that the object possesses through its relation 
to other: objects. Moreover, these four categories 
ars not, like the ten of Aristotle, an enumeration 
of summa genera each of co-ordinate value with 
the others, but are arranged in a definite scheme, 
or graded system, in the relations of super-ordina- 
tion and subordination, the order being a point 
of great importance, ‘the second presupposing 
and attaching to the first ; the third presupposing 
and attaching to the first, phis the second ; the 
fourth presupposing and attaching to the first, 
plus the second and [the] third’ (Grote, Aristotle,'^ 

p. 102). 

2. Plwsics. — Here, too, Chrysippus was no mere 
echo. Like his predecessors, ne was particularly 
insistent on the subordination of Physics to Ethics; 
and he occupied himself greatly with the exposition 
and analysis of the Universe, and such subtle topics 
as motion, time, and space. But, while adhering 
to the Materialism that characterized the Stoic 
school, he toned down the crude doctrine of his 
master Cleanthes, which maintained that, in sense- 
perception, the action of the object on the mind of 
the percipient was by means of actual dints, like 
that of a seal upon wax. He regarded the process 
as one of qualitative change or mental modincation 
(frtpoluirtt y'ux?*)* Again, he was a doughty 
upholder of the doctrine of Fate, which seemed to 
follow from the reign of law which characterized 
Nature; and he identified Fate (elnap/iiyii) w’ith 
Providence {rp6vaia), holding that ‘ whatever is in 
accordance with providence is also fated, and, 
reversely, whatever is in accordance with fate also 
comes under providence.’ He argued bravely, and 
in many ways, for the existence of God. 

One ol'hls (EkTourite arguments was a peculiar modiflcatton ot 
the oosmoloriool proof, or argument from coueality— vis. ‘It 
there is anything that man cannot produce, the being who 
produces it u better than man. But man cannot produce the 
things that are in the world— the heavenly bodies, etc. He, 
therefore, who produces them is man’s superior. But who ie 
there that is superior to man, except it be Godf Therefore, 
Ood is ’ (Oicero, de Sat, Dtor, in. x. 2fi). 

His conception of Cause was that of the Stoics 

enerally — \’iz. efficiency or productive agency; 

at, in handling Fate, and in the interests of 
human responsibility — that is, with a view to 
rescuing the freedom of the will from necessity 
— he made a distinction between causes that are 
‘ complete and principal ’ {perfectce et principales) 
and causes that are simply ‘ accessory and 
proximate’ {adjuvantes et proximce). And he 
maintained that, when we say that all things 
happen by Fate, the meaning is that they happen 
not from antecedent causes of the complete and 
principal kind, but from accessory and proximate 
causes (Cicero, de Fato, xviii.). 

In this connexion, he used the particularly suggestive Ulus- 
tration ot a cylinder or a top. A cylinder, when set moi-ing, 
baa its own peculiar motion ; but it needs to be moved from 
without. The proximate cause is this extrinsio impetus ; but 
that docs not determine how the cylinder ehall continue its 
motion. This latter is speclBo to the cylinder itself, on account 
of its form. So with the will of man. It is not independent of 
pre-existent causes, but these do not determine it— they only 
put it in action ; the result is dependent on ita own specific 
nature— on the man’s character. 

On the principle of natural causation, also, he was 
a strenuous u^older of divination ; and on this 
built a further proof of the existence of God. If 
God is (he reasoned). He must have tlie power of 
prediction in divination, through omens, etc.; 
and if, as matter of fact, we find that such pre- 
diction takes place, then God is. It needs only a 
slight adaptation to modem notions to apply this 


to Scripture prophecy or to any accredited mani- 
festation of the Deity to men. He had a view of 
Hb o^vn, too, regarding the future existence of the 
individual soul. According to him, only the souls 
of the wise have immortality, and their immortality 
is not unending life, but duration till the Great 
Conflagration. 

3. Ethics. — Stalwart logician though he was, 
Chrysippus gave the chief place in the Stoic scheme 
of the sciences to Ethics ; in other words. Ethics 
was to him, as to Zeno and Cleanthes, the supreme 
and all-important science ; and Logic and Physics, 
great in themselves, were only subsidiary. Accord- 
ingly, he interpreted the fundamental Stoic 
formula, ‘Live agreeably to nature,’ in relation 
indeed to the Whole or Universe, but also with a 
special reference to human nature. ‘ Our individual 
natures,’ he said, ‘ are all parts of universal nature. 
Wherefore, the chief good is to live in accordance 
with nature, which is the same thing as in 
accordance with one’s oivn nature and with the 
universal nature’ (Diog. LaSrt. vii. sect. 63). 
Now, human nature is, in its very essence, ethical. 
So Socrates had taught, and Chrysippus accepted 
it. Ethics, therefore, with Chrysippus, has a 
psychological foundation, and it runs up into 
Metaphysics and Theology. Man is akin to the 
Divine, emanating from the primal fire or ether, 
which, though material, is the embodiment of 
reason ; and he should comport himself accordingly. 
He has freedom, and this freedom consists m 
emancipation from irrational desires (lust, riches, 
position in life, domination, and so forth), and in 
subjecting the will to the reason. On this account 
Chrysippus laid the greatest stress on the worth 
and dignity of the mdividual man, and on his 
power of w^ ; and, as the passions or emotions 
(xdflij) are the disturbing element in right judg- 
ment, he gave a particularly full handling of the 
emotions on the basis of psychology. On the 
subject of Virtue, he peremptorily refused to allow 
pleasure to have anj^hing to do in determining 
its value; virtue is self-sufficing, and needs no 
extraneous rew’ard. This, however, did not prevent 
him from realizing that practice and haoit ewe 
necessary to render virtue perfect in the individual 
— in other words, that there is such a thing as 
moral progress (x/joxon}), and that character has to 
be built up. This was a point that later Stoicism 
fully developed ; and, indeed, a good many of what 
are often regarded as the later ethical distinctions 
of Stoicism are to be found, in germ at least, in 
Chrysippus. 

Nobly did Chrysippus ■ivrestle vrith the problem 
of evil (pain and sin) in the world, and he reached 
the lummous conclusion that evil is good in disguise, 
that it is the condition and the means of moral 
progress, and is ultimately conducive to the best ; 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, adversity and 
prosperity, are parts of one harmonious whole, and 
each has its existence thereby justified. 

This he expressed in a notable Dgnre, by comparing evil with 
the coarse Jest in the comedy. Such a Jest is not to be com- 
mended on its own account, but it has a function in ita spe^l 
Betting and improves the piece os a whole. ‘So, too, you may 
criticize evil regarded by Itself, yet allow that, taken with all 
else, it hoi its use ' (Plutarch, adv. Sloie. 14). 

He saw, moreover, that the perfection of the 
Universe (a dogma in the Stoic teaching) was not 
incompatible with the drawbacks and incon- 
veniences that we find in Nature. On the con- 
trary, Nature aims at producing things beautiful, 
as well as things useful, and, therefore, certain 
consequences of an inconvenient kind must follow. 

Take, for Instance, the human head (Aulus Gellius, SoeC. Atf. 
Vi. 1, 81.). As the head is necessarily oonstructM of small 
and delicate bones, nothing can prevent its being liable to 
bo easily broken. That is out a ‘by-product’ (icaTa vopoxo- 
kovSijovr, per tequeVai guatdam neeetsariat), incident on tht 
material used and the end to be served. 
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Teleology and Optimism were both articles in his 
creed. But he had the Stoic dislike (the dislike, at 
least, of the early Greek Stoics, who were markedly 
under the influence of Cynicism) of conventionality 
in Ethics. And so, without fear, he pushed the 
Stoic doctrine of ‘ indifierent ’ things (dfiid^opa) to 
its extreme logical conclusion. Theoretically, he 
saw no reason why people should not marry their 
mothers, or their daughters, or their sons ; or why 
they should not turn cannibals. 

In himself, Ch^sippus is typical of Stoical 
individualism, Ifis self-confidence, his sturdy 
independence, his arroganoy even, and his high 
ethical^ ideal showed his appreciation of the worth 
of the individual soul and the need of aiming at 
personal perfection. Yet such individualism was 
not incompatible with altruism and an appreciation 
of social duties. On the contrary, it is only in a 
social atmosphere, and by having respect to the 
interests and welfare of others, that the individual 
can secure his own interests and develop himself. 
Society, Ch^sippus would allow, must nourish and 
protect the individual, but it must not swamp him : 
it demands his services, but it cannot coerce his 
will. Hence, Chrysippus stands forth as a robust 
ethicist of the early Stoic type— self-contained and 
mgged ; unimpassioned, straightforward, con- 
temptnous of compromise and of half measures. 

Litbeatorb. — Joannes ab Arnlm (von Arnbn), Stoic. Vet, 
Fragm, (‘Oh^sippJ Fragments ’), vols. il. and lii. (1903); 
Epictetus, Dissertations and Enchiridion', Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Lives, Doctrines, and Sayings of Eminent Philosophers ; 
'P\vLiasc'h,deStoicorumRepugnantiiSiOta . ; Sextus Empiricus, 
adv, Mathematicos, eto. ; Cicero, ds Fato, de Eat, Deorum, de 
Finibus, eto. ; Seneca, de Beneficiis, etc. ; Petersen, Philo- 
soph. Chrysipp. Fundamenta (182D ; Ritter, Hist, of Ancient 
PAiJos., voi.lil. (Eng. tr. 1839); J. Frederick Ferrier, Lectures 
on Or. Phitos., vol. L (1868); Schwegier, Handbook of the 
Hist, of Philos. (J. H. Stirling’s tr. 1867) ; A Grant, The Ethics 
of Arutotle^, vol. i., Essay vi. (1874) ; H. Diels, Doxographi 
Grceei (1879) ; Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptiafl 
(1880): Ueberweg, Hist, of Philos.* G. Grote, Aris- 

totle* (1880), up. 100-102 ; Stein, Psychol, aer Stoa (1880), and 
Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa (1888) ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of 
the Hist, of Ethics (1886); Windelband, Hist, of Philos.* 
(1900) ; Alfred W. Benn, The Or, Philosophers, vol. ii. (1882) ; 
Janet-SOaiiles, Hist, of the Problems of Philos. (1002); 
J, Oakesmitb, The Religion of Plutarch (1902); art. ‘Stoics’ 
m EBr*; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Eng. tr. 1905); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (1907) ; R. Adamson, The Develop- 
ment of Or. Philos. (1908); J. Burnet, Early Or. Philos.* 
(1908) ; Rudolf Encken, The Problem of Human Life as viewed 
by the Great Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time (Eng. 

tr. 1909). William L. Davidson. 

CHRYSOSTOM. — See Antiochene The- 
ology. 

CHTHONIAN DEITIES.— See Earth-qods. 

CHUHRAS. — The Chuhras of the Panjab and 
Central India (known also as Lai Begis, followers 
of Lai Beg (see below]) were, until a comparatively 
late period, an unnoticed race ; but the fact that 
many of them are becoming Christians has made 
them better known, and created an interest in 
their history and religion. It was observed by 
Ibbetson, in the Panjab Censns Reports, that the 
religion of the Chuhras is nearer (Jhristianity in 
.ts principles than any other religion in India. 
Briefly, these principles are as follows : — 

There is one God ; sin is a reality, man is sinful ; 
chore is a High Priest, who is also a Mediator, to 
whom they pray ; sacrifice is part of the worship 
of God ; the spirit of man at death returns to God ; 
there will be a resurrection of the body ; there will 
be a day of judgment ; there are angels, and there 
are evil spirits ; there is heaven, and there is hell. 

The Chuhras have no temple, but only a dome- 
shaped mound of earth facing the east, in which 
there are niches for lamps that are lighted by way 
of worship. When a shrine is made to Bfil& Shah, 
their Mediator, it is consecrated by peculiar rites. 


They dip a hole in the ground, and in it place • 
gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a sacrificed goat, and a coco-nut, all bound up in 
li yard of red cloth. Having levelled the ground, 
they make an altar of mud, in which are formed 
three niches for lamps. These lamps are filled 
with oil, lighted, and placed in the niches, after 
which the goat’s flesh is cooked and eaten, part 
being distributed to the poor. A chela (=disc^le, 
or gydni, i.e. one versed in mysterious lore) per- 
forms the priest^ function, but they all partake 
together. On Thursdays they worship at this 
shrine. The order of the ceremonies is as follows : 
A basket of cakes, made of flour, butter, and sugar, 
is placed on the altar. The sacrifice of a fow, a 
goat, or an ox is ofi'ered at some distance from the 
shrine ; and melted butter and sweet-smelling 

f ums, such as camphor, are burned. This is called 
om. This done, the priest sprinkles the people 
with whey, to signify refreshment, and with water 
also from a cup he sprinkles them for blessing. 
Five pice, which are placed in the melted butter, 
become the priest’s portion. The people stand 
before the shnne, while the priest recites in Panjabi 
some such rhythmic invocation as the following : 

‘ O God, O God 1 
God's will be done I 
May the gift of the hand avert evil I 
May He have mercy on all I 
We call on the One True Name, 

The Great Sh&h BMa. 

At Thy door there is supply for aU. 

What did they use in the first agef 
Standards of gold. 

Cushions of gold. 

Horses of gold. 

Cloth of gold. 

Shops of gold. 

Vessels of gold I 

When the great and bountiful Lord comes mounted. 
Bring the keys, and open the door of the temple ; 

Behold the face of the true Lord I 
If the Master come not to the rites. 

They are not complete, O believers. 

Say, believers. All are saved.’ 

The congregation say, ‘ Amen 1 ’ 

In this manner the silver, copper, and earthen 
ages are celebrated. The praise of B&la is next 
recited. He is described as one who, before the 
world was created, adored the Name of God, until 
he issued forth as a teacher of mankind. Now his 
flag, his red flag, flies high in heaven between both 
worlds, and they pray to him : ‘ For the sake of 
thy son Bal Bambrik, have pity on the black 
race.’ 

Again the congregation say ‘Amen 1’ and they 
seat themselves. The incense is then burned, and 
the sweet cake, with the flesh of the sacrifice, is 
distributed and eaten. Some is set apart for the 
dogs and the crows. 

They are now ready to sing, to the accompani- 
ment of dmm and cymbal, the Attributes of God. 
In these the creation of man is described : 

• PralsB God, the true Original, who sat 
On waters dark, contemplative. He first 
Of yielding clay, with care and wondrous art 
As sculptor wise, began to mould the face 
And features, form and limbs, of Adam. There 
The Image lay all lifeless still, without 
Or sense or motion, when to the entrance door 
Of this new mansion God led up the soul. 

The voice of God said, “ Enter.’’ “ Nay, I will 
Not enter there," the soul cried fearfully, 

•' In house so dark I will not, cannot live." 

He said, " A promise Ido make — a day 
Will come when I will set thee tree, and take 
Thee to Mj-self again." Thus urged, the soul 
Obedient entered.’ 

In due course one of the four sons of Brabmil, 
who had become incarnate, bearing away a dean 
cow, becomes thereby impure, and is excommuni- 
cated, with the promise that in the fourth age he 
will be restored to caste. The name of this fourth 
son, Jhaumpra, seems to be one of a series of nnmM 
given to incarnate priests or teachers, and Bala, 
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one of them, is described as having come from 
heaven for the sake of religion, lie performed 
miracles, obtained ^ts from heaven for his fol- 
lowers, including the heavenly inheritance, and 
instituted the rites of religion. One of the hymns 
contains the following : 

* He comes to the world, the tenth Incarnation. 

Then only shall we worship richtly the name of the Lord.’ 

In the closing prayer God is thus addressed : 

• I hang on Thy Name as a child on the breast. 

Creator of all, none dandled Thee. Thou hast never been 
nursed. 

Thou hadat neither sister nor brother, neither father nor 
mother. 

The angels of Qod will come and break man's skull with a 
hammer.l 

The future is written — what can father or mother do? 

None has escaped death. But the One Name of God is 
True, Omnipresent. 

In Thy house there is no want.’ 

Their assurance of the resurrection is embodied 
In those hymns that are recited on such occasions, 


t.g . : 

‘ O worship Him at day dawn, who made the herbs and 
flowers. 

Who waters fleld and greenwood with soft refreshing 
showers. 


His garden blooms with roses, the gardener’s wife is glad : 
Around her burst the new buds, the bowers with leaves are 


clad. 


Within this pleasant garden, a royal mansion stands. 

The lamp that lights its hall was not placed by human 


A soul within appearing begins to sport and play, 

As any happy child would on summer holiday. 

But see, the bouse is darkened, the soul has taken flight 
To Qod, who takes account of the deeds of sense and eight; 
Alone, a homeless wanderer, she now is doomed to roam. 
But at the resurrection the Lord will bring her home. 

The body clad but sparely in garments poor and thin 
Goes forth alike unfriended to wait the tomb within : 

But that day fast approaches when God will souls recall, 
There \rill be glad reunion, and God will keep ns all.* 

The closing words of the prayer are ; 

•OB&liShkhNuri, 

For the sake of thy son, Bil Bambrik, 

Have mercy on the dark race. 

Sidde Kuk tere agge 
Teri Kuk dhur Darg&he, 

Our cry Is to thee. 

Thy cry reaches the presence of God. 

Amen.' 

Their High Priest and Mediator is known by 
various names — ^BalS. Shfih, Lai Beg, Balmik, etc. 
Enough has been said to sliow the nature of the 
religion of this people. They have shrines, re- 
ligions rites, and superstitions, making up such a 
form of religion as one might expect in a doivn- 
trodden and long-oppressed race, surrounded by 
the votaries of other faiths. In their hymns they 
freely compare their faith with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan religions, and claim pre-eminence 
for their own. 

They bury their dead. Tlie body is dressed and 
placed in the side of the tomb, in a receptacle care- 
fully cut out, and is not laid in the bottom of the 
grave. The shoulder is placed towards the north 
star, and the feet to the east. Mourning for the 
dead is extremely and sadly impressive, one woman 
chanting the dirge and the other women following 
her, while they beat forehead and breast with their 
bands in time to the dirge. Hothing could be 
sadder. They wail : 

• Night has fallen in the forest. 

Go not unto that darkness 
Whence there is no returning. 


Let us take the Name of God, 
He is worshipped everywhere. 


God’s angel of death comes. 

And calls a man from the world. 
Bring cold water. 

The Bleeping man must be bathed. 


In the grave he is shown his real house. 

That was not your real house, ray friend. 

This where you arc now placed is your dwelling-place.’ 


1 When a Hindu is buried, the skull is broken to free the 
spirit. 


For a woman we have the plaint : 

• I saw thee flrst in the marriage palanquin ; 

Go home now, thy time has come. 

The cotton skeins are left in the basket. 

The cotton is forsaken beside the spinning wheeL 
In scanty dress, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Thou hast gone from the house.’ 

It is probable that, as the Chuhras are rapidly 
passing into the Christian Church, their religion 
will speedily be a thing of the past, but from what 
they at present believe it will be seen that they 
have been indeed like a child crying in the dark, 
stretching their hands out to God. 

Literature. — R. C, Temple, Legends of the Punjab, vol. i-i 
London, 18S1 ; Panjab Census Reports of 1881, 1891, and 1901 1 
The Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1907. 

John W. Youngson. 

CHURCH.— 1 . Origin and application of the 
word. — In slightly modified forms the word 
‘ church ’ is common to all the Germanic tongues. 
Some early forms, like the O.H.6. chinliha, 
suggest a derivation from Kvpiaxdv, 'belonging to 
the Lord,’ ‘the Lord’s house.’ Had the word 
‘ church ’ entered through Ulfilas or any Christian 
teacher, that origin from a mere popular name for 
the Christian edifice would be incomprehensible. 
The source must then have been iKKhijala — the 
word sanctioned by long and universal usage as 
the name of the Christian society. So it was in 
all the Latin and, through them, all the Celtic 
tongues. But, if it be true that the word ‘ church ’ 
appeared in the Germanic speech in the 6th or 
possibly the 4th cent., i.e. before Christianity 
itself, it is easy to understand how the pagan 
German seized on the name for the building he 
robbed, rather than on the name for the fellowship 
he did not appreciate. Moreover, these marauders 
were much more likely to have picked up a word 
from the common speech like KvptaKdv, than a word 
with high ecclesiastical associations like iKK\ii<rla. 

In addition to its original sense of ‘ the Lord’s 
house,’ ‘ church ’ is now employed for the service, 
as ' to attend church ’ ; the clerical profession, as 
‘ to enter the church ’ ; the Church of Borne or of 
England in particular ; the body of the Christian 
people, either in one local community, or in the 
world at large ; or it may be an ideal conception 
embracing only true believers, either on earth 
on^ or also in heaven. 

'The associations of the word are still more 
perplexing than the meanings. It is only necessary 
to recall phrases like ‘Church and State’ or 
‘Church and Chapel’ to understand why Hort 
should feel compelled to avoid it altogether and 
speak of the Christian Ecclesia. For his special 
purpose that method was defensible, but a general 
discussion should not shun the task of banishing 
vagueness and prejudice from common terms. 
Yet, as usage, not etymology, determines the 
meaning of words, we are concerned with the 
term ‘ church ’ chiefly as the equivalent of ecclesia. 
Ever since the Genevan revisers introduced ‘ church’ 
in place of ‘ congregation,’ ‘ church ’ means primarily 
the Christian society, and that is the subject with 
which we have to deal. 

iKKKtjirla and avvayuyi^, soon to embody all the 
difierences between Judaism and Christianity, were 
originally so nearly synonymous that in the LXX 
both were used to tr. Heb. qakal (Nu 16’ avyayoty^, 
Dt 31*“ iKK\i](rla), From Deut. onwards cuyayu^ 
is almost always used for 'edhah, and iKKXriala for 
qahal. In Ja 2’ awayuy^ is used for the ordinary 
gathering of the Christians for worship, whereas 
in Kev 2’ and 3' (cf. 2’ and 3’) iKKXijala is quite 
definitely applied to the Christian assembly, and 
ovrayurffj to the Jeivisli. 

This might seem to indicate that the chief 
reason why ecclesia came to be applied to the 
Christian community was that synagogi wai 
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appropriated for the Jewish. But ecclesia was 
already the more ideal conception. SynagogS was 
only the local community, the visible congregation ; 
the ecclesia was the ideal congregation or Israel. 

Schurer (S3JV^ ii. 433) says: 'awaytay^ expresses only an 
empirical state of things, wbue ixicX-nirCa expresses at the same 
time a dogmatic Judgment of worth.’ Sohm (Kirchenrecht, 
1892, 1. 16 B.) Snds_ that there was also a difference of tone in 
the use of enxXri^ia compared with ayopd or avraSott even In 
classical usage, while in later usage it stands for an assembly 
of the people as a whole, were it only in tumult. Still another 
cause for the preference of eccletia is suggested by Wellhausen 
(Evang. Matt., 1904, p. 84): ‘The ori^al Aramaic word 
k'nUhta was applied to the Jewish os well ns to the Christian 
community. The Palestinian Christians never made any 
distinction, but used it equally for Church and Synagogue. 
... In Greek iKtcXritrta is the more distinraished word, and it 
may be that the Jews of the Diaspora had already preferred it 
to truvayayri, which had assumed a more limited and local sense, 
such as it did not have In the LXX. The Christians used it 
exclusively. The etymoloey according to which the iKKkrtrot 
are the i/AturoC may have Been before their minds.’ 

In Gal 1*^ we find St. Paul speaking of ‘the 
churches of Judaea which were in Chnst,’ as if 
the Jewish communities also might he churches. 
The egression ‘ all the churches of Christ salute 
you’ (Ro 16'*), Hort interprets as all the Jewish 
Christian churches. It is much more probable, 
however, that here Paul means all the churches of 
Corinth, from which he was writing. In that case 
he does not use the descriptive title to distinraish 
the churches of the Christ from other kinds of 
churches ; hut,_with the saying ‘Is Christ divided?’ 
still in his mind, he would show that ho had 
persuaded aU the sections to distinguish themselves 
no longer as of Paul or Apollos or Cephas. When 
he speaks of persecuting tne Church, though it wm 
the Church of Judma, he no longer says, ‘of 
Christ,’ but in Ixith passages (1 Co 16®, Gal 1'®) 
‘the Church of God.’ Here probably, as Hort 
suggests, there is a reminiscence of Ps 74®, and 
therefore a conscious appropriation of the OT 
conception of the congregation which God had 
purchased of old. That Paul should have appro- 
priated it for the church in connexion with his 
poignant sorrow for having persecuted it may 
indicate the personal experience which gave sucn 
intensity to his sense of the unity of all Chris- 
tians. 

Though we have the means of tracing only Paul’s 
usage, he could not have been impressed by the 
conception had he not found it already existing in 
the Church. This is confirmed by Peter’s speeches. 
From the beginning we find the Christians 
conceiving themselves as the body of the elect 
who, though then obscure and oppressed, were to 
be manifested with Christ at His glorious appear- 
ing. 

A summary of all the uses of the terra ecclesia in 
the NT is given by Hort (Ecclesia, 1897, p. 119). 
This freedom of use does not, however, indicate 
either vague or varied meaning. It shows rather 
that ‘church’ stood for one comprehensive idea 
which could have many special applications. The 
word was not first applied to the local communities 
and then extended to embrace the whole, but stood 
for the NT Israel, and was meant to assert that 
the essence of the whole was in every part. 
Wherever two or three were gathered together, 
there the Church was in all its power and dignity, 
in all the promise of the Kingdom of God, and m 
possession of the blessings of that Kingdom.' 

1 The credit of emphasizing this truth Is due to Sohm : ' The 
faith of the Christian sees In every Christian assembly gathered 
In the Spirit, the lYhoIe of Christianity, the people of God, the 
total community. On that ground every assembly of Christians, 
whether small or great, which met In the name of the Lord, 
was called ecclesia, a national assembly of the NT Israel ’ (op, 
cii. 16-22). Kattenbusch approves, and adds : ‘ The words In 
Mt 1820 " for where two or three,” etc., was valid everywhere 
and of the whole Chiirch. The Miardt Is the head of the 
and this Is the iKKXryria, Tbe use of the plural 
is to be compared with the use of ttvo/^oto, as in 1 Co 1442 •• the 
tpirilt of the prophets," though there was only one wtiiia. 


2 . The founding of the Church.— The com- 
munity wliich regarded itself as the true Israel 
naturally made much of its OT foundations. 
Though the Apostles could not hand doivn all the 
preparation for understanding Christianity which 
came to them from Judaism, they handed on their 
reverence for the OT, so that, in the struggle 
ivith Gnosticism, respect for the OT revelation 
became a mark of the Church. This preparation 
consisted of two things : (1) Through the failure 
of national ideals, the old conception of racial 
unity among the Jews was slowly transformed 
into a religious bond. This religious conception, 
begun by the earliest prophets, was developed by 
the Exile, and finally readied its highest develop- 
ment among the Hellenistic Jews m the time of 
our Lord, to whom Hebrew had become a sacred 
tongue and Jerusalem a religious capital. (2) There 
was the development of a conception of God and 
of salvation which could not bo confined to any 
merely external or national institution. At no 
time was the Jewish religion more nearly universal 
in its outlook or more missionary in its activities 
than in the time of our Lord ; never was it nearer 
p^assing from the stage of a national creed into a 
Church.' To this spiritual preparation, not to the 
institutions of Judaism, Jesus linked His work; 
and the fact that Christianity was enabled to 
become a Church, while Judaism failed, was due 
primarily to the still more spiritual conceptions of 
God and of salvation which He brought into the 
world. That, in this sense of being its inspiration, 
Jesus created the Church cannot be questioned. 
It is, however, denied that He founded it in any 
other sense. That He ever founded it as an 
organization or even contemplated the continuance 
of His work in a permanent society is denied on 
three grounds : (1) that no authentic record of 
such a foundation exists in the Gospels ; (2) that 
His relation to His nation was such that He could 
not have contemplated a religious society apart 
from it ; (3) that His eschatological expectations 
were such that He could not have thought there 
was time or use for such an institution. 

(1) That there is no authentic record of such n 
foundation . — Everything having to do with the 
Church as an actually existing society in the life- 
time of Jesus is found in Mt., and is conspicu- 
ously absent from all the other Go^els. The word 
eKKXrjala appears only in Mt 16'* and 18'®. The final 
commission in Mt 28'®'' is much more general in Lk 
24*®'- and Jn 20’®''. The parables which speak of a 
mixed society (Mt 13®*' ‘® 22*"'), in so far as they 
appear in the other Gospels, have a difierent 
application. The night, when in Mt 13®* tares are 
soivn, is in Mk 4®® the time when the seed springs. 
The good and bad in Mt 22'° are in Lk 14®' the 
poor, halt, maimed, and blind — moral wrecks but 
genuine converts. When Mt 16'* and 18'® are 
accepted as genuine, the word ecclesia is interpreted 
simply as ‘ community,’ ideally in the former and 
locally in the latter,® and more frequently all these 
sayings are regarded as having been modified 
under the stress of a situation in which the Church 
was still looked on as the society of the Kingdom 
of God, but in actual fact was becoming very unlike 
it. On neither view do we find any ground for 
believing that Jesus founded a society with a 
mixed membership and governed by officers having 
external authority. This does not, however, 
determine that Jesus was not aAvare of the impulse 
Each local conununlty is an tKKXijoia, not a mere enrayurit 
because it is s representation of the whole ’ (Apoitol. Spmbol, 
1900, ii. 692). „ , 

> nouBset’s Rel. del Judentums^ (1906) develops this Inc* In 
detail. . „ ^ 

2 BeyschUg (NT TheoX., Eng;, tr., 1895, 1. 162) and IJoit 
'Eeclttia^ p. 9) take this view, Uoltzm&nn {NT Theol.t 1897, 

L 212), Wellhausen (Ecang. Zfatt, 93), and others deny th* 
muthentidty of both e^yin^rs* 
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fie gave His followers to the creation, in some form, 
of a separate society. 

(2) Christ’s relation to the nation. — Had Jesns, as 
Gore maintains, all along had in view the founda- 
tion of the Church, and had His whole training 
of His disciples been to make them into the stable 
nucleus of this society, a society which He marked 
off by appointing for it solemn ceremonies, with a 
Divine sanction attached to its lemslative decisions, 
with a hierarchy to keep it one, holy, and catholic, 
there could never have oeen any doubt from the 
first about its separateness from Judaism. Apart 
from the fact that nothing but the insistence of 
Paul and the leadings of Providence made the 
disciples recognize this separateness at all, the 
argument that Jesus regarded Himself as not sent 
hut unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Mt 16“) is quite unanswerable against such a 
founding of the Church. 

Yet, if Jesus did not deliberately separate either 
Himself or His followers from Judaism, it is equally 
true that He deliberately created a spirit which 
He could not faU to see would go its own road. 
In Mk. we can even trace the stages of a growing 
alienation (1“ 7‘-' 10’-» The 

leading impulse from which this discontent sprang 
is apparent in all the Gospels. Primarily it was 
our Lord’s doctrine of the heavenly Father as 
concerned with man as man, with the toiler, the 
outcast, the alien ; the doctrine of salvation as 
acceptance of the Father’s rule in His might, in 
the midst of the common life He baa appointed. 
This involved a break with the old institution 
because its services were such as condemned the 
poor and the alien to a lower religious level and 
moral dependence, and because, having no relation 
to the common human need of Grod and the common 
human duty of seeing God in our daily life and 
our fellow-men, its requirements were as madequate 
morally as they were burdensome ceremonially. 
When in the end He was charged with having 
said, * 1 11^11 destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands’ (Mk 14“), whether He actually 
said it or not, it expresses exactly what happened ; 
and surely He could not have been blinder than 
His foes to the consequences of His work. More- 
over, what could He mean by the saying, which all 
the Synoptic Gospels record, that new ivine must 
be put in new bottles (Mt 9”, Mk 2”, Lk if 
not that His gospel was likely to embody itself in 
new fonns J His task was to inspire with the new 
spirit and to commit the form it should take, as 
He ever committed all things of the morrow, to 
His heavenly Father. 

(3) The relation of the Church to the apocalyptic 
eapectation of the Kingdom of God is a large and 
at present a burning question. In our Lord’s 
lifetime, we are told, men expected not a Church, 
but the immediate appearing of the Kingdom of 
God, so that not Jesus but the belief in the 
resurrection created the Church.’ 

(o) It is argued that Jesus regarded the King- 
dom as so near that nothing was needed to fill up 
the interval. He is supposed to have lived in a 
tense state of expectation that God would im- 
mediately bring the present world-order to an end, 
and at the close to have held a sacred meal with 
His disciples as a seal of their reunion forthwith in 
the Kingdom which His sufferings were to introduce. 
But in Mk 13'"” we have a discourse, vith every 
mark of genuineness, in which Jesus deprecates the 
expectation of a near end held by His disciples, 
waiTis them against false prophets, pictures them 
as a sufficiently visible company to be persecuted, 

1 See &n Interesting discussion of this point In Ritsohl's Entt. 
itr altkath. Kirche^, 1857, § 1. 

’ Weiss, Die SchrifUn desXT, IB07, 1. 344. 


declares that the gospel must first be preached to 
all nations, and promises salvation only to those 
who endure to tne end. Moreover, tense apoca- 
lyptic expectation is not in the least degree the 
mark of teaching which is fuU of story and interest 
in men. 

(6) It is argued that the introductionyf the King- 
dom is conceived by Jesus as so entirely a work 
of God that there could be no place for any society 
either to introduce it or to mepare for it. This 
point is far more important. The principles of the 
apocalyptic school of interpretation * are that the 
apocalyptic sayings in the Gospels are the most 
fundamental and reliable. But the elements in the 
Gospels which authenticate themselves are the 
quietness and leisure of mind and the true spiritual 
penetration of Jesus. These things no one was 
capable of inventing for Him ; whereas the asorm- 
tion of crude apocalyptic ideas, which many of Bus 
followers certainly hmd, any of them was equal to. 
Therefore, if the spiritual and apocalyptic ideas in 
the Gospels are contradictory, it cannot be the 
apocalyptic which are the more reliable. There is, 
however, a vital and fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity underlying the eschatological view, to 
which nothing of its spirituality needs to be 
sacrificed. There is a sense in which, to use 
Schweitzer’s clumsy formula, ‘ the affirmative can 
issue only from the superimposed negation.’ The 
victory over the world consists in being prepared 
to lose it, the blessed use of life in bemg poor in 
spirit, the possession of our souls in the judgment 
of ourselves as sinners and in self-surrender. Jesus 
founded Hie Church for the precise purpose of 
living under the conception that life is not good in 
itself, but good only when we overcome it through 
faith in a rule which God Himself will introduce. 
In short. He founded it as the society of the King- 
dom of God. 

Jesus did not, with the Catholic theologians, 
identify the Kingdom of God with the Churcn, or, 
with modem theologians since Scbleiermacher, 
with the pro^essive amelioration of humanity. 
The Kingdom is, as Loisy expresses it, the realiza- 
tion of perfect happiness in perfect justice, and of 
immortality in holiness. The Gospel is not only 
the restoration of the individual soul to the love of 
the Father ; it is also the assurance that this love 
will one day have its perfect manifestation. Many 
passages, scarcely to he interpreted as metaphorical, 
indicate that this belief had a setting in accord 
with the expectations of the time, but the propor- 
tion of things is wholly inverted when this is put 
first and the Fatherhood of God and the salvation 
of His children are put second. The Kingdom of 
God is present in Jesus Himself, so that tlie sons 
of the bride-chamber cannot but rejoice (Mt 9“, 
Mk 2”, Lk S’*) ; and the whole NT is a witness to 
the amazing strength and joyfulness which sprang 
from contact with His spirit. Thus the Kingdom 
of God was something which needed to be prepared 
for, yet could not be accomplished by any prepara- 
tion ; something present now, yet in the end a 
regeneration solely by the finger of God. Cf. also 
art. Kingdom of God. 

Precisely this conception created the dhurch and 
determined its ideal. It rests on tho conviction 
that the true Divine order is ever ready to break 
into the world, if men will only suffer it to break 
into their hearts. It is the society of those who 
already realize the blessings of the Kingdom of 
God in their hearts — ^pardon, grace, joy — aqd are 
so sure that it will come in fullness that they can 
live as if it actually were come, and so can 
disregard the whole question of visible power, 

1 Schweitzer {Von Iteimarm zu Wrede, 1006, Eng. tr. The 
Queti of the Biitorieal Jesus, 1910) gives a full historical account 
of the apocalyptic interpretation. 
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organize themselves •wholly on the basis of love, 
and leave all issues -with God. 

The founding of this society took place of itself. 
Only too soon the feeling of a corporation arose 
(Mk 9^*). Not •with the organization but with the 
spirit of His society was Jesus occupied. His 
followers were to be a sufficiently visible body in 
the world to be hated, and to stand for something 
so manifestly contrary to the received order as to 
be everyAvhere persecuted. Yet they were to stand 
also for something so deep-rooted in the human 
heart that souls prepared for them ^ God would be 
found in the least likely places. The society was 
not to be exclusive (Mk 9^), but was to esteem every 
kindness, to guard the weak, not to fear sacrifices, 
and, above all, it must avoid personal claims 
(Mk 9’*'®'’). Service was to be the only title to 
authority, and the sole mark of authority was to be 
yet humbler service (Mk 9”). In Mt 23®‘“ the 
whole type of authority by which other societies 
were ruled was forbidden. It was a society of souls 
made one, and equal by all being taught of God. 

The Apostles, therefore, so far from being a 
hierarchy in germ, were called ‘ disciples ’ because 
Jesus appointed them to be with Him (Mk 3**, 
Lk 22^), and ‘apostles’ as envoys in connexion 
•with a special mission (Mk 3'‘). If there was any 
official title, it was ‘the Twelve,’ and the only 
suggestion of office even in it is in the passage 
which speaks of their judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Mt 19“, Lk 22®). Whether the passage is 
symbolical, or apocalyptic, or a mixture of both, 
it is used not to justify a claim to authority, but 
to require the renunciation of it. In Mt. it is 
followed by a parable requiring them to give a 
place equal to themselves to later comers ; in Lk. 
it comes in in connexion with the requirement to 
be unlike those who exercise political power, and 
with the Master’s oivn example of being One who 
serves. The Last Supper is interpreted in Lk. by 
connecting ivitb it the strife about who should be 
CTeatest, and in Jn. by the Avashing of the disciples’ 
feet. The symbolism is in the act, not the matenals, 
and it says the same thing about the true order of 
the Church. It is, in accordance •with our Lord’s 
constant method, a parable in double form, with 
some deepening of meaning in the second member. 
Both forms speak of His sufferings and the King- 
dom of God. It is the final embodiment of the 
contrasts in the Sermon on the Mount, in which 
the poor in spirit inherit the Kingdom of God. It 
speaks of the poiver to lose one’s life for His sake 
and the gospePs, and to find it again in fellowship 
and joy and peace. Instead of being a rite which 
turns "the officers of the Church into sacrificing 
priests, it seals all Christ’s followers into an 
equal fellowship, wherein the cross, the direct op- 
posite of all human power and authority, was the 
one source of might and dominion. This spirit, 
and not any ecclesiastical supremacy. He impressed 
upon His CJhurch with the most solemn words and 
deeds. 

3 . The Apostolic conception of the Church. — It 
is of the first importance to know hoAV those who 
received this conception from Jesus proceeded to 
put it into practice. What He actually left behind 
Him Avas a society in which no one counted any- 
thing that he possessed his oaati, and which occupied 
itself Avith prayer, felloAvship in the breaking of 
bread, and evangelizing. This was the first un- 
contaminated attempt to realize the spirit of One 
who had a common purse AAuth His disciples, to 
whom priAulege was only a call to humility in 
service, AA’ho found the religious sphere in the 
common life amid common men, and who made 
love to God and man the sole laAv of His Kingdom. 
The persistence of this spirit appears in the total 
absence of ritual precept in any of the Apostolic 


writings, and the unfailing fervour Avith which 
they urge charity, brotherly kindness, and love. 
From that spirit the idea of the unity of the 
Church as one universal body dreiv its power, and 
from that it also folloAved that the bond was not 
sought in any form of subjection of one person to 
another, or of one community to another. 

If the Church Avas not created, it Avas at least 
continued, by the belief in the Kesurrection. 
Believers were thereby made conscious that the 
power of the Avorld to come Avas Avorking in the 
resent world-order. By having the sense of a 
irect relation to God through the spirit of Jesus, 
they were set free from fear of the Law and all 
other fears. They Avere ‘saints’ — not meaning 
morally perfect or even morally advanced, but 
spiritual m the sense of being related to God and 
Avrought upon by His Spirit. The Apostolic 
doctrine of the Church is that it consists entirely 
of saints so understood. They are the spiritum 
Avho judge all things (1 Co 2"“). Yet this most 
personal possession, this direct regard to God and 
refusal to be judged of any man, is the secret of all 
unity, for there is only one Spirit and only one 
Head. Because Paul can say ‘ the head of every 
man is Christ’ (1 Co 11®), he can also say that ‘Ave, 
Avho are many, are one body in Christ ’ (Bo 12®) ; 
and Peter can speak of ‘ a spiritual house ’ because 
through the Lord it is composed of ‘ living stones,’ 
of ‘a holy priesthood’ (1 P 2“), and, still more 
strongly, of ‘ a royal priesthood ’ (2®). 

Our Lord must have chosen the Apostles very 
badly if they did not, especially at the beginning, 
prove themselves in some sense leaders, and if they 
were not prepared in any crisis to assume responsi- 
bility and face danger ; but He must have chosen 
them eqjually badly for His purpose, if they used 
this position to make themsmves a dominant class 
Avitbm the felloAvship. What we find is that, as 
they had had special opportunities, they AVere in a 
special sense Avitnesses ; toat they made suggestions, 
but from the first submitted them to the community 
vXyffos) ; that one of their earliest suggestions 
involved the surrender of the poAver of the purse ; 
that they Avere soon content to bo Avitnesses and 
missionaries to the scattered gatherings of Chris- 
tians throughout Palestine ; and that presently the 
Church entered upon neiv tasks without any Apos- 
tolic suggestion at all. Soon Ave fail to trace any 
corporate Apostolic influence, and find only the 
personal influence of tAvo or three of them. Even 
these Paul speaks of as persons Avhose actions are 
not at all guaranteed by their office (Gal 2“), and to 
whom he would not for a moment surrender ‘ the 
liberty Avhich we have in Christ Jesus.’ Finally, 
we find them making an arrangement Avhich 
deposed them for ever from any universal authority 
they may ever have exercised collectively or in- 
dividually, because it AvithdreAV from their influence 
the whole Gentile community. 

The supreme Avork of the Apostles was to main- 
tain the spirit of humUity AvhiM Avas the real bond 
of the Church, and it was in this task that Peter 
was truly chief. He no longer girded himself and 
walked Avhither he would, but stretched forth his 
hand for others to gird him (Jn 21'®). If we judge 
from 1 Co 3®®, he even accepted Paul’s rebuke in 
Christian humility. That, and not any authority 
of office, was the poAver Avhich overcame every 
barrier of race and language, of caste and relirions 
prejudice, and which made all believers feel them- 
selves one in Christ Jesus. Nor Avas Paul different. 
He says of himself: ‘Not that we have lordship 
over your faith, but are helpers of your joy : for 
by faith [t'.e. your indiAudual faith] ye stand 
(2 Co I®*). He expects submission for the common 
good, but it is only such as he himself renders 
(2 Th 3®-'). Nothing could be more impressive 
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than the absence of any appeal to external anthority 
—to his o\m anthority, to the authority of the 
Apostles or of Apostolic tradition, to the mle of 
elders or bishops, to anything indeed but tbe spirit 
of love — in the crisis about which he writes in 
1 Cor., when both the nnity and the purity of the 
Church were at stake. What he ordains in the 
Church is only an appeal to w^h well what others 
have found good (1 Co 10'“). He might come with 
a rod, but it is not of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
is only the opposite of love and a spirit of meek- 
ness (4“'). Ilnally, he closed his appeal with the 

t reat lyric on love (ch. 13), the only final solution 
e pretends to offer. Whatsoever ofiBce may have 
been in the Apostolic Church, it was always sub- 
ordinate to that ideal. 

Just as little was there any official subordination 
of one community to another. In many cases the 
local community could have been nothing but the 
meeting of the two or three in private houses. 
Even in Jerusalem the elders seem to have met in 
the house of James (Ac 21'“), which probably means 
that they had no public meeting-place. The 
Christians at Ephesus definitely withdrew from 
the synagogue to the school of Tyrannus (Ac 19’), 
but probably even there the church did not long 
contmue to exist as one congregation in one place. 
From Corinth, Paul sends the greetings of ‘all 
the churches of Christ’ (Ro 16'“), and they were 
sufficiently different in type to wish to call them- 
selves by difierent names (1 Co 1'“). This freedom 
of assembly and indefiniteness of organization we 
find Ignatius still combating in the beginning of 
the 2 nd century.' 

All the assemblies, however, were to walk xari 
Tijy vapdSoffiv (2 Th 3*), which was not a bo^ of 
doctrine, but a type of Christian conduct. They 
followed common customs (1 Co 11 '“ 14*“). No com- 
munity was to proceed as if Christianity had begun 
with ft or were to end with it (1 Co 14**). The 
ministry of the Word, Baptism, and the Eucharist 
existed in all churches, and all ascribed them to the 
appointment of the Lord. This ministry depended 
not on appointment to office, but on the recognition 
by the congregation of a charisma (v.*®) ; and this 
gift was not for the edification of the local commun- 
ity only, but for the whole Church, valid where- 
soever it was recognized. It was fundamentally a 
prophetic office, a power to make knoivn God’s 
will, and, therefore, was truly the foundation of 
the Church. The eldership seems to have been 
a more definitely official appointment, as it ap- 
parently belonged not to individual gatherings, but 
to the whole Christianity of a place.® It may have 
had its origin in the very attempt to maintain 
unity of spirit and co-operation when actual 
unity of fellowship became impossible. The local 
church could thereby take common action, and 
give expression to tneir sense of interest in one 
another and in the whole body of Christ. Fellow- 
ship by ■writing and travelling, mutual help, 
consultation, and regard for each other’s opinion 
characterized aU the Christian assemblies. Yet the 
only relation between two Churches which wo have 
any means of tracing — that between Jerusalem and 
Antioch — shows how little it was official. The 
Church at Antioch was anxious to carry the Church 
at Jerusalem -with it (Ac 16’), and was overjoyed 
ac the sympathy received from the mother Church 
(v.*'), but it is equally evident that the younger 
society had no intention of being overruled by the 
older (Gal 2*). Moreover, the very fact that Paul 
continued to seek an ■understanding with the 
1 ad Magn. 4, ad Eph. 20, etc. 

’This is certain regarding the Ohurch of Jerusalem 
(Ac 11*0 16‘ etc.); but we can hardly suppose that there 
continued to bo only one society, as there was one eldership, in 
Eph^s (Ac 20'!) and PhiUppi (Ph 1'). This important fact no 
one known to the present writer has made any use of. 


Church at Jerusalem shows that he did not regard 
it as claiming the rights of a metropolitan Church 
to direct the policy of its inferiors. 

The Apostolic Church was thus wboUy compacted 
in brotherhood and at the same time profoundly 
individual. That combination was made possible 
by a gospel which was at once the most personal 
of all possessions and the mightiest force to break 
do^wn self-regard. This sense of ha^ving pardon 
and grace, inward peace and future hope, marked 
the Church off from tbe world, and yet made it 
a power in the world. What Paul says of the 
Jew who is a Jew inwardly (Ro 2”), and of the 
GentDes who have the law written in their hearts 
(v.'’), shows that there was no such exclusive view 
as nulla saltts extra ecclesiam, but there was a glad 
sense of possessing in a special degree a salvation 
which made it a joy to call others into a fellowship 
in which even the publican and the harlot could 
find their souls, and so attain to the liberty of the 
children of God which could be under no tutelage. 
In this society the Apostles themselves wrote and 
spoke simply as those who most fuUy recognized 
the blessings which constituted its brotherhood. 

4 . The Catholic idea of the Church.' — In the 
later NT ■writings a change of idea makes itself 
felt. Some discover it in Ephesians. There, it is 
said, we have Paul’s metaphor, but not his mean- 
ing. Christ is the head, not, however, as the 
inspiring spirit of each member, but as part of the 
body. In 6 ’“, the Church, not the indmdual, is the 
object of justification. Further, this headship is 
no longer related to the Kingdom of God and in- 
terpreted through faith, but is mystical* (w.*’'*’). 
As the process Paul found so powerless in the 
Jewish society is not likely to have satisfied him 
simply because it was ivrought through the Chris- 
tian society, the Epistle cannot be authentic, if 
this view is correct. But it is easy to infer too 
much from a figure of speech. The members of 
the Church are those who have been chosen in 
Christ before the fo^ondation of the world, to be 
holy and without blemish before Him in love (1*), 
who have a spirit of ■wisdom and revelation in the 
[indmdual] knowledge of Christ (v.”), who by 
lowliness and meekness keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, and are one body because 
there is one Spirit (2’‘*). Nor is unity, the 
starting-point, to be gained by submission, but is 
the result of each attaining to a fuU-gro^wn man- 
hood (4'’'’). 

In the Pastoral Epistles, however, the Church is 
‘ piUar and ground of the truth ’ (1 Ti 3'“). Faith is 
not a renewing trust in God through Jesus Christ, 
but acceptance of right Church doctrine (1 Ti 1 '®, 
Tit !'■*). The Christian ethic is based on how men 
‘ ought to behave themselves in the house of God * 
(1 Ti 3'“), and the heretic is a vessel of dishonour 
(2 Ti 2®®*-), the whole conception of honour and 
dishonour being far away from Paul’s conception of 
a body in which the uncomely parts have the more 
abundant comeliness (1 Co 12®). Finally, in 2 Ti 
2 ® Jesus is no longer Kiptot, but Setrr&^t, It is 
difficult to escape the impression that we are here 
in the atmosphere of a later generation. 

The post- Apostolic Church ■was essentially Gen- 
tUe, but a Judaic type appeared in it for the simple 
reason that it had not had the benefit of the 
spiritual preparation of Judaism. The sense of 
the Father who is mightier than all sin and evil, 
and who works a spiritual deliverance through 
relating us directly to Himself and His purpose of 
love in Jesus Christ, gave place to a fear of sin and 
evil greater than the sense of God’s might to over- 
come them. The apocalyptic hope was no longer 
the sense that the meek shall inherit the earth, 

1 Compare the lollowing two articles, 

3 Holtzmann, ST TAsoJ. il. 264 fl. 
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but became material, and dnally disappeared before 
the hope so to serve God as to merit heaven at 
last. God was mainly Ruler and Judge, and Jeans 
primarily a Saviour from hell to the bliss of heaven. 

This result is neither mysterious nor discourag- 
ing. The same process which had been required 
for the few to understand Christ is also required 
for the many. Thus there must be an ever- 
recurring discipline of the Law, because, though 
every believing soul is from the first under the 
influence of the Spirit, for the perfection of His 
work every soul also needs a ‘ fullness of the time.’ 
The leaven, therefore, has to disaMear into the 
meal until the whole be leavened. The fellowship 
of believers founded on Christ, governed only by 
love and nourished by helpful interchange of 
spiritual gifts, did not vanish from the earth, but 
has remained as a leaven working in all the various 
legalisms that have arisen — the early Catholic, the 
Orthodox Eastern, the Roman, the Protestant. 
That being seen, the rapid gro^vth of Catholicism 
is easy to understand. The conditions are always 
there, for, as Sohm says, the natural man is always 
a Catholic, and that does not cease to be true 
though he call himself a Protestant. He stUl likes 
material guarantees, and would rather not trust 
anything to God that can bo managed by man. 
The essence of it is that an institution with official 
rule seems a better security than a fellowship with 
Divine gifts. So long as that continues, man 
needs and introduces for himself what Paul calls 
the schoolmaster of the Law — a thing that may be 
lower, but is continually necessary. 

The Apostolic Church was founded on the 
Apostles and prophets, the interpreters of the 
mind of God, and it consisted of the saints who, 
being spiritual, were judges of this interpretation. 
The Catholic Church was founded on the bishop, 
the official representative, at first of Jesus Christ 
Himself, and afterwards of St. Peter among the 
Apostles. The result was an order which no 
longer needed to pass through mutnal humility 
ana love, in which the first needed no longer to be 
last in order to rule, in which the presence of the 
Spirit in each believer gradually lost significance, 
and which ultimately replaced the idea that the 
potentiality of the Kingdom of God was present 
where two or three were gathered together, by the 
idea that ‘ where the bishop is, there is the Catholic 
Church.’ * 

In the first form of the Apostles’ Creed the 
article on the Church is simply iylav iKKX^a-lar, 
This Kattenbusch ® interprets to mean an earthly 
community of the heavenly city. Two streams, 
he says, unite in the idea of holiness. First, there 
is the NT conception that it is to be of God ; but to 
be of God and to be morally holy are one. The 
religious and the moral requirements are thereby 
united in love. Secondly, there is the heathen 
idea that what is holy is mysterious, awe-inspiring. 
As the heathen idea preponderated, the whole 
empirical manifestation of the Church came to be 
regarded as the direct creation of the Spirit, as 
miraculous, mysterious, heavenly. Both elements 

ersisted in the Church, but the wonderful came to 

e put first and the ethical second. Not till many 
centuries aftenvards was the term ‘ catholic ’ added 
in the Creed, for, though the expression is found 
already in the Martyrdom of Polycarp,* it there 
still means KaS’ ffXou, the Chmch in its wholeness, 
the Church in the sense that it was complete in the 
assembly of the two or three._ Gradually the re- 
ligious sense sank into the empirical, till in Cyprian 
we find it is simply the actual great Church (cf. 

1 IimatiaB, ad Smi/m. viii. 2. 

ilpostol. Spmbol, 1891-1900, IL «81 II., and Cmfesnom- 
kunde, 1892, 1. 456 ff. 

» Dedication, and tuI. I. 


pATHOucisii). The view that the Catholic Church 
in that sense was the one channel of Christian 
truth and the one sphere of salvation, had been 
developed largely by the Gnostic controversy. 

5. Eastern, Roman, and Protestant doctrines 
of the Church.^ — (1) The most important document 
for understanding the Eastern Orthodox Church 
view is the treatise of Athanasius On the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos. The whole Greek doctrine of 
salvation is summed up in his phrase (liv. 3), aMt 
yhp ivrivdpdm-tiffey Ira TjfieU BeonroindO/itr, ‘ For He 
[Christ] became man that we might become Divine.’ 
Li accordance with Neo-Platonic ideas, the Logos 
is the diflTused Reason of God. With the aid of 
this conception Athanasius interprets the Incarna- 
tion os the sacramental presence of God in our 
humanity. It is a symbol which is also a reality. 
Through this sacrament in our humanity death is 
vanquislied by the restoration to our nature of the 
lost Divine substance. On that conception of 
salvation was based the idea of the Church as prim- 
arily a mysterious hierurgical saving institution. 
In the Catechism of Philaret the Church is defined 
as ‘a Divinely instituted community of men, united 
by the orthodox faith, the law of God, the hier- 
archy, and the Sacraments.’* It is characteristic 
of its view of itself that the orders of the priest- 
hood in the Eastern Church are not hierarchical as 
with Rome, but hierurgical, each higher order 
being endowed with a superior mysterious natural 
force for administrating the mysteries. This 
Church claims to be Catholic. Yet not largeness 
of view, but only failure to realize any world 
mission, prevents this Church from understandmg 
’catholic’ in the same sense as Rome, t.e. as eqnm 
to a universal and exclusive claim. 

(2) Unlike the Eastern Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church has not been able to rest, without 
question and without theory, on its assurance of 
identity with the Church founded by Jesus and His 
Apostles. 

Its historical theory is that it was founded on 
the rock of St. Peter’s office — a visible society 
divided from the first into hierarchy and people. 
Its task is conceived as the continuation of the 
Incarnation in the exercise of Christ’s threefold 
office. Its marks are Apostolicity, Unity, Catho- 
licity, Holiness. This last mark is not understood 
in the Puritan sense, but in the sense that the 
Church possesses the means of making holy, suc- 
ceeds with some of her members, and is a sphere 
marked off for all from heathen and sinners. Its 
Catholicity is exclusive, ‘ Roman ’ and ‘ Catholic’ 
being equivalents. This is a recognition of its 
world mission, though a material and even worldly 
recognition. Here primarily the Church is con- 
ceived as a hierarmical saving institution, not 
hierurgical os is the Eastern. The cause ol the 
difference was mainly the practical and juridiMl 
temper of the Roman Churcn. God was primarily 
the Lawgiver and Judge, and salvation was His 
acquittal. 

Slany elements of progress appear. While 
tradition was exalted, the Roman Church had no 
wish to be hampered by it. The final develop- 
ment, the infalliDility of the Papacy, is a device 
both for securing tradition and for manipulating it. 
Then the concern of the practical and juridical 
temper is universal sinfulness, not merely universal 
mortality. Salvation is not, therefore, mere in- 
fusion of a supernatural life, but is a life meriting 
God’s improval. Jesus, as the legal mediator be- 
tween God and man, must be man as well as God. 
Hence the historical Jesus never became for the 

1 For a statement of the doctrine of the Church from the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic rtandpoints respectivelj', eee the 
foilowinp two articles, and cf. CuBisniiOTT, Vill./. 

3 Schair, Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches, p. 483. 
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West the mere symbol He too often was for the 
East. 

Two inflaences largely determined the form in 
which this temper manifested itself. The first 
was the German invasion, which brought consti- 
tutional ideas to an end, and provided a wholly 
uncultivated people, who recmved Christianity 
implicitly on authority. The task of disciplining 
these people was a justification as well as a cause 
for the development of the Eoman type. The 
second was the influence of Augustine. In his age 
it was natural that he should make much of the 
visible organization of the Church, as it seemed the 
only security for any kind of order, civil or ecclesi- 
astical. But he wove into it the conception of 
the congregation of saints, so that religious and 
ecclesiastical ideas were indistinguishably mingled 
in the concept of authority. Something of the 
religious order was thereby saved, even in the very 
act of clothing the official order with power. While 
it was an evil that penitence, pardon, grace, love 
should have their security in the hierarchy and not 
in the Spirit of God, it was good that they remained 
in some way the centre of religious interest in 
the Church. Moreover, the various influences 
which Augustine strengthened in the Church — ] 
Neo-Platonic and Christian, mystical and hier- 
archical, evangelical and legal — have created many 
types of piety, and it is not the least promising 
element in the Eoman Church that, even after the 
Eeformation has removed much perilous materiel, 
these influences are still in ferment. 

(3) The Protestant conception of the Church goes 
back to Augustine’s idea of the congregatio sanc- 
torum as the elect. The first to give it expression 
was Wyclif ; ‘ Quod nullum est membrum sanctae 
matris ecclesiae nisi persona predestinata.’ Its 
unity is in God’s all-embracing operation on the one 
hana, and in love on the other. Through Hus, 
Wyclif’s influence passed to Luther. The concep- 
tion of the elect was in Luther the purely religious 
assurance of being wholly chosen by God’s love and 
redeemed Iw God^s OTace. God was to him essen- 
tially the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
by forgiving men’s sins, restores them to Himself, 
gives them His Spirit, and enables them to turn 
this common life into a true holy service. The 
treasure of the Church is this gospel of forgiveness, 
which is manifested alike in word and sacrament. 
Where this gospel is, God cannot fail so much that 
His true Church should not in some measure exist. 
The power to call forth faith, and thereby pardon, 
and to expose the meaning of unbelief, is the true 
power of the keys, the source of all right Christian 
authority in the Church. Neither the continuity 
nor the validity of the Church depends on the 
clergy, who are only the necessary expression of 
the priesthood of all believers, but on the existence 
of a true believing Church wherever the word 
of God is rightly preached and the sacraments 
rightly administered. To Luther the Church is 
also ‘ Catholic,’ but he returns to the early mean- 
ing, and makes ‘ Catholic ’ equal to ‘ Christian.’ 

Lutherans speak of the ‘ Church strictly so 
called and the Church generally so called,’ while 
the Eeformed speak of the ‘Invisible and the 
Visible Church.’ Neither expression conveys very 
precisely what is meant. It is not a question of 
more or less definiteness of speech ; nor is the true 
Church invisible in the sense that it has no mani- 
festation. The actual Church is a community of 
mixed membership, but in principle, nevertheless, 
Uie Church is the community of believers. That 
is not to be understood in the sense that all wicked 
persons and hypocrites can or ought to be cast out 
of it, but only m the sense that these persons do 
not add anything to the meaning of the Church, 
and that the Church of believers, however few. 


met in Christ’s name, has all the promises tmd all 
the power of Christianity in its midst, is the 
Church according to its wholeness, and from that 
power the presence of others does not take any- 
thing away. This Church of believers alone is the 
Church Catholic or Universal.* 

The marks, therefore, of the Church, according 
to the Protestant conception, are (1) that it has 
unity in Jesus Christ as its one true Head ; (2) that 
its one suflicient treasure is the gospel of grace, 
manifest in word and sacrament ; and (3) that its 
one necessary ofiBcial is the organ of the priesthood 
of all believers. 

Into that conception a new legalism speedily 
returned, taking one form in Lutheranism and 
another in Calvinism. The Lutheran form was 
akin to the Eastern, and the Calvinist to the Eoman ; 
and in this respect the Anglican was of the Lutheran 
type. Both Lutheran and Calvinistic forms were 
caricatures of their gospels, the Lutheran of salva- 
tion as freedom throng pardon and grace in the 
common secular life, and the Calvinist of salvation 
as being called through pardon and grace to serve 
the glory of God. The Lutheran, when he felt the 
need of relying on the compelling force of organi- 
zation, readily fell back on the secular arm, and 
accepted a quiescent State Church ; the Calvinist 
as naturally sought his force in the organization of 
the Church itself, and very readily came into con- 
flict with the State in consequence. Hence we have 
on the one hand strenuous persuasives like Five 
Mile Acts, and on the other an infallible legal code 
in the Scriptures. In both cases right principles of 
Christianity lie obscured and perverted, and that 
which obscures and perverts is the same in both — 
the lack of faith, the wish to trust as little to God 
as possible, the desire to walk by sight, and by faith 
only when we cannot help ourselves. 

Against this veiling of the truth in flesh it is 
vain to be angry. Till man is wholly spiritual it 
will be God’s necessary way with him. We may 
not even despise, neglect, or fail to serve the 
organization. At the same time, it must ever be 
held, like the body, as subject to the soul, some- 
thing that must ever be dying that the soul may 
live. Hence we have to recognize the significance 
of God’s providential dealing in once more break- 
ing do^vn the discipline of the Law by division, 
criticism, and even unbelief. Out of this ferment 
a new phase of the Church’s life must surely issue, 
and a new vision of the gospel, and then possibly 
a_ new and, we trust, a more spiritual incarna- 
tion of it in outward form, one in which there 
will be at once more freedom and more spiritual 
power. 
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CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (Andi- 
can).i — I. Relation of the Christian to the Jewish 
Church. — The Christian Church, though it could 
not have its actual character before the Incarna- 
tion, grew out of, succeeded, and took the place 
of, the Jewish Church. In the providence of God, 
the Jewish nation had a special vocation and special 
privileges and gifts. The race was chosen to be 
the peculiar people of Almighty God, and in con- 
sequence of this choice tlie Jews held a position 
which belonged to no other nation. They pos- 
sessed clearer and fuller knowledge of God tnan 
was found elsewhere. They had a system of wor- 
ship marked by special sanctions, and affording 
special ways of approaching and holding com- 
munion ivith God. In the Divine purpose the pos- 
session of those privileges and gifts was designed 
to enable the Jews to be a witness in the world to 
God and His truth ; to bo the means of brinring 
others within the sphere of fuller blessings tlian 
they for the time had received; and to prepare 
themselves — and through themselves mankind — 
for the Incarnation. 

2 . The Christian Church founded by Christ, 
and formed by the Holy Spirit — It was one part 
of the work of Christ to found the Church. The 
idea of the Church which underlies the Epistles of 
St. Paul, the aspects of it which are presented in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the existence of sacra- 
ments which are referred back to the institution 
of the Lord, the notion of the Church which is 
suggested by the parable of the Mustard Seed 
occurring in all three Synoptic Gospels (Mt 13®“-, 
Mk 480 - 88 , Lk IS’**-) and the parable of the Leaven 
occurring in both the First and the Third Gospels 
(Mt 1388, Lk i 320 f.)_ and the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn 14-16), as well as passages which are 
peculiar to the First Gospel (Mt 16*8'“ 1388-*o- 

25**-*®, cf. Lk 19“-”), combine to indicate that 
the Church was designed and founded by Christ ; 
and the obvious pains taken by Him in the choice 
and training of the Apostles accords with this. 
Thus, as a result of the ministry of Christ, there 
were at the time of the Ascension a general body 
of believers, and the smaller company of the 
Apostles. This nucleus of the Church was filled 
wth the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, and 
the gifts, of which there had been some anti^atoiy 
possession through the acts of the Lord Himself 
(Jn 20 “- 88 ), became endued Avith power for their 
actual use. Through this pouring forth of the 
Holy Spirit the whole Christian body received the 
specifically Christian life of union with Christ, the 

1 By tho request of the Editor thiz article has been written os 
a doctrinai statement, not as an historical investigation. Con- 
ieqnently any quotations are made as illustrations only, not for 
the purges of proof, which would require a fuller and more 
detailed treatment. For a different standpoint, see the following 
article. 


j distinctive personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
I and the characteristic Christian sonship to G^; 
and the ministerial potvers in the Apostles were 
made effective for their work in the Church. 

3 . The Church a visible society. — The idea of 
the Church as a visible society is found consistently 
throughout the NT. The whole conception of the 
Christian community in the Epistles, in Acts, and 
in the Apocalypse is incompatible with any other 
idea. The general standpoint of all four Gospels, 
no less than particular parables peculiar to the 
First Gospel (Mt IS®-'-®®- w-"- indicates that 
this idea goes back to, and was derived from, tho 
teaching of Christ. As seen both in the NT and 
in later history, the Church has an ordered life 

I of outward organization as well as of inward and 
[ spiritual power. To prayer and sacraments and 
worship and rules of conduct alike there is an out- 
ward as well as an inward side. There is an ordered 
ministry, wath external rites and limitations, no 
less than with an inner call and an inner life. 

4 . The union of the Church with (Christ and 

the Holy Spirit. — A characteristic element in the 
teaching of St. Paul is that aspect of the Church 
by ■which it is presented as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit and as the bride and body of Christ (Ro 12 ®, 
1 Co 3’®-“- >8 688 - ” 10 ” 2 Co 6 “ ID, Eph 

J!0. 32.5S 411.13.15,18 533-83^ 0q| 218.34 2”"”), 

The Chnrch, on this presentation of it, is made 
up of living persons, all of whom are indmdnally 
members of Christ and shrines of the Holy Sjpirit. 
As such tliey compose the mystical body of Christ, 
of which He is the Head — the mystic bride, who, 
as a pure virgin, is espoused to Him. This pre- 
sentation is closely connected with the doctrine of 
the sacraments. Christians are made members 
of Christ and shrines of the Holy Spirit in their 
baptism. The life of Christ, mane theirs by bap- 
tism, is continuously maintained and strengthened 
through their reception of the Holy Communion. 

fi. The Church not limited to those now on 
earth, — The Church, thus viewed as the body and 
bride of Christ and as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, is not to be limited to those members 
of it who are now living on earth, It includea 
also the members who are now invisible — the 
holy dead, and those who have yet to be. It is 
of this whole body, comprising both tho visible 
society and its imdsible members, that Christ is 
the Head. The ■visible society is the body and the 
bride and the temple, but it is so only by ■virtue of 
its share in the life of that larger community which 
embraces Christians of past ages, of the present, 
and of the future. The gifts and privileges of the 
■visible society are real and actual, but the fullness 
of their power is manifested only in the universal 
life. A ■view of the Church whicn forgets the past 
and the future, and limits its ■vision to the present, 
must necessarily be impoverished and distorted. 
A clearer realization of this truth might have done 
something to prevent the mistakes involved in the 
Papal idea of the Church, with its postidate of a 
visible head on earth ; and fuller attention to it 
might w'ell lead Eastern Christians to reconsider 
their opinion that any who are not in external 
communion ■with them are out of communion ■with 
the Church. 

6. The Church One. — The enlarged form of the 
Nicene Creed, as recited in the Liturgy, contains 
the words, ‘ One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Chnrch ’ (see Liturgy of St. Chrysostom : eh plav 
dylav KaBo'hixftv tal arroaro'hiKijp iKthrialav ; Mrssalt 
Bomantim : ‘ et Dnam Sanctam Catbolicam et 
Apostolicam Ecclesiam’; English Book of Common 
Prayer : ‘ And I believe One Catholick and 
tolick Church').* In this phrase the word ‘One 

1 The word ‘Holy* may have been omitted In this Oee^ ta 
the Book ot Common Pnyer by an accident, or through the 
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describes the first of the ‘ notes of the Church ’ — 
the note of Unity. virtue of it, each separate 
congregation of the Church, the collection of con- 
gregations in any place, the aggregate of these in 
any country, and the whole number throughout 
the world make up one Church. The essential 
elements in this Unity may be stated, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul (Eph 4‘'“, 1 Co 
10” 12”'”), as being the common worship of the 
one God, the common holding of the one faith, the 
common possession of the one sacramental life, 
the common aim at the attainment of the one 
hope, and the common indwelling by the one 
Spirit. Of all these elements there is the fullness 
which appertains to the life of the whole Church, 
since jt includes the holy dead, together with those 
now living on earth and those who are still unborn. 
In regard to that fullness, the visible society of the 
Church now on earth strives towards an ideal of 
Unity which it does not here realize in fact. The 
closer the approximation may be, the greater is its 
perfection in respect of Unity. But the note of Unity 
IS not lost because the approach to the ideal stops 
short of reaching it. Yet there is a minimum below 
which a religious body cannot sink without loss 
of this note. There are essential features in each 
element of the note which may not be abandoned. 
The essentials of worship, or or the faith, or of the 
sacraments can bo lost as well as impaired ; and, if 
they are lost, the note of Unity cannot survive 
them. This aspect of Unity is Icnown as objective 
or organic Unity. It affords the outward means 
whereby the Church is maintained in union with 
Christ its Head. As so doing, it is essential to the 
life of the Church. It is distinct from that sub- 
jective Unity of external inter-communion which, 
though of high value and usefulness, is not of the 
essence of the Church. The organic or objective 
Unity of the Church is at the present time the 
common possession of Koman Catholics, Eastern 
Christians, and members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, since they all share in whatever is essen- 
tial to the preservation of it. But the subjective 
Unify of any of them is limited to that within 
their own bodies, since they are out of external 
communion with, and are outwardly divided from, 
one another. The idea that the Unity of the 
Church is wholly unseen, simply the union of 
heart and soul and will of those who are spiritually 
united to God, fails to do justice to the require- 
ments of the visible society which the Church on 
earth is._ On the other hand, to maintain that 
a necessity of Unity is external inter-communion 
having its centre in the Pope of Borne fails to allow 
for the lack of Scriptural and historical basis for a 
view of the Papacy which makes outward adherence 
to it an essential part of the Church's life. 

7- The Church Holy. — ^The word ‘Holy 'is the 
second of the four words in the description of the 
Church as ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.’ 
Thus Holiness is the second of the ‘notes of the 
Church.’ The Holiness which is a note of the 
Church is the organic or objective Holiness which 
is constituted by the doctrines and laws and sacra- 
ments and aims of the Church as Holy. As such, 
like organic or objective Unity, it is essential to 
the life of thp Church, and must be distinguished 
from the subjective Holiness which is in the lives 
ol individual members. The organic or objective 
Holiness would fail in its purpose if it were not 
used to promote subjective Holiness ; but the con- 
ception of the Church which is involved in its being 
a visible society, and in St. Paul’s recognition of 


the whole Christian society in any place as holy, 
while condemning sins committed by members of 
it {e.g. 1 Co U‘ * with chs. 6. 6), and in the general 
rejection of such ideas as those of the Donatists, 
m contrary to any notion that subjective Holiness 
is a necessity if the Holiness which is an essential 
note of the Church is to be preserved. The Church 
is rightly described as Holy even if some of its 
members are sinful, as the ignorance of some mem- 
bers of a University does not hinder that University 
from being rightly described as learned, and the 
poverty of some members of a city does not hinder 
that city from being rightly described as rich (see 
A. P. Porbes, A Short Explanation of the Nicene 
Creed\ 1883, p. 278 f.). 

8. The Church Catholic. — Catholicity is the 
third of the ‘ notes of the Church,’ as specified in 
the description, ‘ One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.’ 
As applied to the Church, the word ‘ Catholic ’ is 
the opposite at once of particular and of heretical. 
Thus It denotes both universal and orthodox. A 
well-known passage in the Catechetical Lectures of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (xviii. 23) sets out an ex- 
panded explanation of the sense in which the term 
has been applied to the Church : 


ino iviiurcn u called Catholic because it extends throuehont 
all the world from one end of the earth to the other: and be- 
cause It tMches universally and completely aU the doctrines 
hnowledM of men concerning 
thincra visible and invisible, heavenly and earthly ; and because 
it brings into subjection to godliness the whole race of mankind 
learned and ignorant; and because it 
1 “’'•'’easily every class of sins that are com- 
possesses in itself every form of 
yirtas whl^ is n^ed. both in deeds and in words and in eve^ 
kind of spiritual gifts.' ^ 


According to this expansion of universality and 
orthodoxy, the Church is Catholic as being for the 
whole world, as teaching the whole truth," as mlinc 
all kinds of men, as healing all kinds of sin, and 
M containing all kinds of virtue. The aim set 
before the Church by the word is the expansion 
and strengthening of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 
and the preservation of the true faith. The ideal 
suggested is that of complete universality, com- 
plete teaching of perfect truth, complete efficiency 
of service in extirpating sin and promoting virtue 
The entire accomplishment of the ideal is not to be 
anticipated outside the perfected Kingdom of the 
future. But the Church would faU to preserve the 
note if it were to allow, as a part of permanent life 
anything inconsistent with complete universality' 
or the whole truth, or entire success in dealing 
with moral life. “ 


9. The Church Apostolic.— The fourth and last 
of the ‘notes of the Church’ is that of Apes- 
tolicity. The term ‘Apostolic,’ as applied*^ to 
the Church in the Creed, affirms that the Church 
is descended from the Apostles by a due succes- 
sion. Its historical meaning in this connexion 
may be illustrated by two passages in St. Irenmus 
and Tertullian. St. Irenceus writes : 


‘We can enumerate those who by the Apostles were an- 
pointed bishops in the Ofaurches, and the successions of them 
(or their successors) even to our own time ' {ifmr. m. iii i- cf 
rv. xxvl. 2, xxxUl. 8). ’ ■ 

Tertullian, ivriting whUe still a member of the 
Church, says : 

• If any dare to connect themselves with the Apostolic age 
that they may appear to have descended from the Apostles 
because they have been under the rule of the Apostfts, we 
can say, Let them then declare the origins of their Churches 
let them unfold the succession of their bishops, so coming 
down from the beginning with continuous stops that the Drrt 
bishop may have had as his consecrator and predecessor one 
of the Apostles or of Apostolic men who none the less re- 
mained In the communion of the Apostles. For in this way 


compilers following a Latin form of the Oreed which did not 
contain it (see CQR, July 1879, pp. 87S-S83; Dowden, The 
ITortmanriiip of the Prayer jBook\ 1902, pp. 101-106). In either 
case there is no doctrinal rignlflcance In the omission, since 
the Apostles’ Oreed in the Morning and the Evening Prayer con- 
tains the word. 

VOL. HI. — 40 


1 That Is, the truth concerning faith and morals. Ultimately, 
In the heavenly Church, truth of all kinds will be proclalmetL 
In the present life, the teaching of, e.g., physical science Is not 
rt of the Church’s ofQcial task, though gradual approximation 
such Instruction, os showing the harmony of sJl truth, ma 
come within its sphere. 
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the Apostolic Churches bring down their accounts, as the 
Church of the SmjTnBans goes back to Polycarp, who was 
appointed by John, and as the Church of the Romans to 
Clement, who was consecrated by Peter ’ (de Preese. Beer, 82). 

The Church, being a visible society, an organic 
body, a social community, needs the signs of 
transmitted authority which are found in an 
ordered succession. In the words in which St. 
Clement of Rome gave expression to the general 
sense of Christian thought — 

' the Apostles received the Gospel lor us from the Lord Jesus 
Christ : Jesus Christ was sent forth from God. So then Christ 
is from God, and the Apostles are from Christ. Both therefore 
came of the will of God in the appointed order. . . . They ap- 
pointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons unto them that should believe * 
(First Ep. to Cor. 42). 


Moreover, the life of the Church, being a sacra- 
mental life, needs the inward transmission which 
corresponds to the handing on of the outward 
signs of authority. The spiritual gifts which the 
sacraments are the means of conveying need the 
pledge and guarantee of an ordered ministry. As 
seen in history, this ordered ministry depends on 
episcopal ordination. The strong probability that 
an episcopal ministry was, in one form or another, 
a part of the system of the Church from the days 
of the Apostles must be viewed, not simply by 
itself, but in connexion wth the certain fact that, 
whatever doubts and obscurities there may be as 
to certain details in the history of the ministry, 
the ultimate judgment of the universal Church 
settled down to regard the main stream of episco- 
pal succession which had marked Church life from 
the earliest times as the plan of Divine appoint- 
ment concerning the means for the security of the 
Divine gifts. Thus, an episcopal ministry de- 
scended from the Ap^ostles is the guarantee of the 
Apostolicity of the Church. 

10 . The Church the teacher of truth. — The 
teaching office of the Church may be stated 
under three heads ; (1) The basis is Holy Scrip- 
ture as the inspired Word of God. The office of 
the Church is to state, collect, systematize, and 
explain the teaching contained in the Bible. 
Doctrine lacking Biblical foundation and support 
must stand outside the teaching which the Church 
gives authoritatively as the representative of ^d. 
(2) The Church is the custodian of the tradition 
which has been handed down from the days of the 
Apostles. The concurrent testimony of difierent 

g arts of the Church as to doctrine which they 
ave received by inheritance supplies that form 
of universality which is the sign of a genuine 
tradition. Thus, in the last quarter of tne 2nd 
cent., St. Irenreus, taking the Church of Rome as 
a central and convenient witness to the tradition 
from the Apostles — a witness to which he adds 
that of the Churches of Smyrna and Ephesus — 
speaks of the tradition which is from the Apostles 
being therein preserved ‘ by those who are from 
every quarter ' (Hcer. III. lii. 2) ; and, almost at 
the enu of the same century, Tertullian refers to 
the test of Apostolic truth as being the aOTeement 
of that which is taught by the Apostolic Churches 
(de Freese. Hcer. 36). (3) The Church as the living 
home of the Holy Spirit is, as a teacher, very much 
more than a witness to the past. The inherited 
Scriptural and traditional truth may from time 
to time need fresh expression. Meaning always 
inherent in it may need to be drawn out and 
expanded and enforced as the course of history 
is unfolded. The inherited truth itself may call 
for the denial of what would destroy it, or for 
the affirmation of its rightful consequences. The 
whole body of the Church is indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit ; and the permanent utterances of the 
whole body are the expression of His voice. 
The utterances of the Churcli may take different 
forms, and may possess different degrees of de- 


finiteness and of authority. A comparison of 
writers of different dates and localities may shoM 
that the teaching which they express is neithei 
merely temporary nor merely local, or it may 
exhibit differences at different times or in dif- 
ferent places, or the idiosyncrasies of individuals. 
The history of a Council may show that, even if 
by its constitution it was representative of the 
! whole Church, its decisions were not in accord- 
ance with the real and permanent mind of the 
I Church ; or that, even if not fully representative 
of the Church in constitution, it expresses what 
i the whole Church was prepared to accept as its 
definite and permanent mind. The Councils of 
Ariminum and Seleucia (A.D. 369) were in con- 
stitution representative enough, yet they failed 
to affirm doctrine which the whole Church re- 
garded ns vital ; the ‘ Robber Council ’ of Ephesus 
(A.D. 449) was convoked to be a General Council, 
and it declared what the whole Cliurch declared 
to be heresy. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 381), which was Eastern only, 
gave decisions which the whole Church ultimately 
received, and from which it cannot be anticipated 
that the Church will ever go back. The value 
of Conciliar approval or condemnation, or of 
the testimony of ■writers, or of inferences from 
practice or worship, lies not in these in them- 
selves, but in the extent to which they are the 
genuine expression of the real mind or the uni- 
versal Church ; and a decision as to this extent 
must often require much investigation of the 
past or mneh patience in waiting for the verdict 
of time. 

II. The Church the home of sanctification.— 
The Church is the Divinely appointed sphere for 
the bestowal and reception of the gifts of grace. 
In it are to be found the means of forriveneas 
and of holiness. The Church, as the body of 
Christ and the temple of the Holy Spirit, affords 
access to the Divine operations tor the good of 
man. It gives opportunity for that common 
prayer and worship which have high approval 
from our Lord. It provides, by an ordered 
system, for the needs of the whole life of man. 
Holy Baptism is the means of conveying the 
forgiveness of original sin and any actual sins 
already committed, and of implanting in the soul, 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit the gems 
of all true spiritual life. Through Confirrnation 
there is new strength and the fuller operation of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. In the Eucharist 
are the means of maintaining and renewing the 
union of the Christian ivith the life of Christ, the 
special Eucharistic presence of Christ by virtue of 
the consecration of the bread and wine to be 
through the power of the Holy Spirit _His boj^ 
and mood, and the centre of the sacrificial life 
and worship of the Church in the pleading of His 
manhood thus present and communicated in the 
Sacrament. Absolution is the appointed instru- 
ment by which those who have smned since their 
baptism, and have repented and are desirous to 
amend, may receive the forgiveness of their sms 
through the application to their souls of the 
merits of the passion and death and life of Christ. 
The Unction of the Sick is a remedy against the 
weakness in body and soul which accompanies 
illness, a means for the reception of bodily and 
mental benefit and spiritual grace. By Holy 
Orders are pro'vided the needed ministry for the 
Church’s work and the preservation of the Apos- 
tolical succession. In Matrimony, family and 
home life and the relations of man and womM 
are secured against sin and brought under toe 
operations of the grace of God. Through this 
whole system the earthly sojourn of man is 
afforded Divine protection and help and blessing, 
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and is made to te a school for his right develop- 
ment in all parts of his being. 

12 . The Church in relation to Scripture and 
history and human needs. — The histone Church 
is found to-day in the Eastern, Roman, and 
Anglican Churches, each of which preserves those 
features of life which are essential to the Church’s 
being. Those features which are common to them 
all maintain the principles of the Church life which 
Holy Scripture records, and which are seen to 
have received embodiment in history. Farther, 
the Church supplies what human needs demand. 
It is the sphere in which the ideas of Christian 
truth and morality are preserved and receive 
their due presentation for each successive age, 
as the State is the sphere for the retention and 
growth of social and political ideas. Thus making 
provision for the preservation of the thought and 
maxims which diflerentiate the Christian religion, 
it affords scope for the true development of indi- 
vidual Christians. As the existence of the State 
is necessary if the individual is to realize and 
give effect to his social and political capacities, so 
the Church is needed if the Christian is not to be 
maimed in his personal character and work. An 
isolated man is incapable of full human life, and 
an isolated Christian necessarily lacks something 
of Christianity. To live the complete Christian 
life, to participate in the full Christian worship, 
to possess and actualize the full Christian know- 
ledge, requires membership in the Christian society. 
And it is not any kind of society which can properly 
supply the^ needs thus indicated. The episcopal 
ministry, which is the mark doivn the ages of 
the historic Church, and at the present time the 
common possession of Easterns, Roman Catholics, 
and Anglicans, is much more than a part of out- 
ward organization. It is the link whereby the 
society which possesses it is connected with the 
past history and present life of the Church j and 
it affords tlie possibility of that complete sacra- 
mental system which is the covenanted means of 
the union of Christians with the Lord and head 
of the Church. 
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1902 ; H. S. Holland, On Behalf of Belief, 1889, pp. 102-180 ; 
A, S. Khomlakoff, L’Eglise latine et le protestantisme au 
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CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (Roman 
Catholic). — I. General view. — ^The conception of 
‘ the Church ' (Ecclesia), as it meets us in the 
writings of the medioeval scholastics, and as we 
find it expounded by their Roman successors with 
greater precision after the controversies of the 
Reformation period, differs substantially from that 
put fonvard ny any body of Christians who re- 
ject Papal authority. In the Roman communion, 
according to the most generally received defini- 
tion — that of Bellarmine (tl621) — the Church is 
described as ‘ a body of men united together for 
the profession of the same Christian faith and by 
participation in the same sacraments, under the 
governance of lawful pastors, more especially of 
the Roman Pontiff, the sole Vicar of Christ on 
earth.’ As will he seen, this definition at once 
excludes the idea of a multiplicity of Churches, 
almost 08 the belief of ancient Israel excluded the 


idea of a multiplicity of Gods. If Roman theo- 
logians permit themselves, as they do, to speak of 
the Greek Church or the Anglican Church, the 
term is not used univocally but analogically, 
much in the same way as the Decalogue of old 
proclaimed, ‘ Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
Me.’ 

The idea of the Church summarized in the above 
definition has been reached by a process of argu- 
ment similar to that indicated in the preceding 
article (§§ 1 - 3 ). Using the Gospels simply as his- 
torical documents and without reference to their 
inspired character, the Roman theologian, as a 
first stage in his logical edifice, infers that the man 
Jesus Christ, whose life is narrated therein, mani- 
fested His intention to establish and leave behind 
him a body of followers forming a visible society. 
To this body He promised heavenly protection and 
aid. The ‘ Holy Ghost ’ would teach them all 
truth, and He Himself would abide with them for 
ever (Mt 28“). A predominant position in this 
organization was given to the Apostle Peter, 
who not only was hidden to feed the sheep and 
lambs of Christ (Jn 21“'”), but was declared the 
rock upon which the Church was to be built (Mt 
16’“*). To him also were given the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and it was promised that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against the Church 
so founded. Now, in point of fact, so the argu- 
ment proceeds, there is one body which throughout 
succeeding ages has verified this description. It 
has consistently proclaimed itself the heir of these 
promises. It has exercised uninterruptedly the 
power of binding and loosing. Alone among all 
rival organizations it claims that miracles not less 
stupendous than those recorded in the Gospels 
have been, and still are, ■wrought by its saints. 
Taking these facts and combining them "with the 
wonders performed by Jesus Christ, and, above all 
else, with the fact of His resurrection from the 
dead, as also with arguments draivn from the pro- 
pagation and history of Christianity and the moral 
reformation it has introduced into the world, the 
Roman theologian deduces the supernatural char- 
acter of the whole institution. The Church’s com- 
mission to teach, he infers, is Divinely authenti- 
cated. Henceforth we are justified, and indeed 
bound, to accept her pronouncements, whether 
she formulates creeds, determines the Canon of 
Scripture, or proclaims her own right to regulate 
the administration of the Sacraments. When 
her Divine Founder said, ‘ He that heareth you, 
heareth me,’ the words were addressed not only 
to His immediate hearers, but to their successors 
for all time. 

2 . Dogmatic definitions, — It is, then, from the 
Church’s official definitions that we may best 

f ather an idea of her own claims and functions ; 

ut it is not to be assumed that the chronological 
order of these definitions affords any sort of guide 
to their relative importance. The doctrine, for 
example, of the Divine inspiration of Scripture is 
an important doctrine — it is especially so to those 
communions which make the Bible the sole rule 
of faith — but the question of inspiration was never 
formally defined until the Council of Trent in the 
16th century. All must admit that for many ages 
previously the belief had been handed down as a 
mere matter of Christian tradition. Tlie formal 
definition of Papal supremacy and infallibility as 
a dogma of faith was pronounced for the first time 
in the Council of the Vatican (1870), but it was 
held by the Fathers of the Council that this, like 
I other dogmas, implicitly formed part of the deposit 
from the beginning. Without attempting to de- 
bate the matter here, it may at least be pointed 
out that the primacy of the Holy See, of which 
tho iafallibili^ dogma is the logical outcome and 
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climax, is by no means obscurely shadowed in the 
very earliest ages of Christian history. We have, 
for example, the authoritative tone of the letter 
addressed by Pope Clement to the Church of 
Corinth about A.D, 95 ; and again the famous 
passage of St. Irenseus (jJar. iii. 3) which describes 
the Konian Church as the rallying point of all 
other Churches ‘ on account of its more excellent 
mncipality’ (cf. on the text of this passage the 
Mevue B&nidictim, Oct. 1908, p. 615 n., and Jan. 
1910, p. 103), not to speak of numerous other indi- 
cations in St. Cyprian, St. Chrysologus, and other 
early writers. Be this as it may, the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its constitution headed ‘ On 
the Church of Christ,’ judged it necessary 
for the custody, safety, and increase of the Oatholtc flock to 
«et forth, according to the ancient and constant belief of the 
Universal Church, the doctrine to be believed and held by alt 
Faithful concerning the institution, perpetuity, and nature of 
the sacred Apostolic primacy, in which consists the force and 
solidity of the whole Church.’ 

In accordance ■with this programme, the Council 
makes the following pronouncements : (i. ) St. Peter 
was constituted, by our Lord, Prince of all the 
Apostles and visible Head of the whole Church 
militant, invested not merely •with a primacy of 
honour, but with a true and proper jurisdiction, 
(ii.) The authority confided by our Lord to St. 
Peter to ensure the perpetual stability of the 
Church must of necessiW have been meant to pass 
to his successors, the Itoman Pontiffs. (iiL) In 
accordance with primitive tradition and the express 
decrees of the Council of Florence, 

‘ the Roman Church, by the design of God, has the eupremacy 
of ordinary power over all other (local) churches, and thfe 
power of Jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which Is truly 
episcopal, b immediate ; and pastors and faithful of every rite 
and rank, whether singly and separately or collectively, are 
bound to It by the duty of hierarchical subordination and true 
obedience, not only in things which pertain to faith and 
morals, but also in things which pertain to the discipline and 
rule of the Church spread over the whole world, so that by 
preserving unity of communion and of the profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff, the Church of Christ Is one 
flock and under one Chief Pastor.’ 1 
(iv.) The Vatican Council declares 
' that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that Is, 
when. In discharge of his oSlce of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, he defines, in virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church, is, through the Divine assistance promised 
to him in Blessed Peter, endowed with that infallibility with 
which our Divine Redeemer willed that the Church should be 
famished in defining doctrine of faith or morals ; and, there- 
fore, that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreform- 
able of themselves and not In virtue of the consent of the 
Church.’ 

Other pronouncements of a more or less dogmatic 
character may be found in earlier decrees of 
Councils, notably that of Florence (1438), and in 
the Bulls of Popes like Gregory I, (+604), Nicholas 
1 . (+867), and Boniface 'Vlii. (+1303) ; but it is to be 
noticed that, in the much discussed Bull Unam 
sanctam of the last named, only one dogmatic 
definition is contained. This merely affirms that 
all men are subject to the Roman Pontiff, the 
context indicating that the matter of their salva- 
tion is here alone in ■view. The ^ponents of 
Boniface loudly protested that the Bull claimed 
for the Pope direct power over the State in tem- 
poral matters. There was even then a difference 
of opinion about the lawfulness of such a claim. 

f The whole history of the Canon Law In the Middle Ages 
establishes the antiquity of this claim. The Pope, as F. W. 
Maitland has pointed out In his Roman Canon Law in the 
Church of England (189S, p. 104, and passim), was ’the uni- 
versal oidinary.’ This right to step In and supersede the 
Jurisdiction of the local bishop was uncontested, and was con- 
stantly exercised. There was no Judgment of any TOiritual 
authority from which an appeal did not lie to the Holy See. It 
was debated, indeed, in the Ifitb cent, whether it were not 
IKtssible to appeal from the Pope to a General Council ; but the 
same chapter of the Vatican ’Constitutio de Ecclesia Christ!’ 
now clearly states that a General Council is not to be looked 
upon as an authority above the Pope and capable of revising 
his decisions. 


No doubt many -writers on the Papal side upheld 
the more extreme view, and mediajval authorities 
generally admitted without question that at least 
an indirect authority over princes and their tem- 
poral concerns belonged to the Holy See, but it 
would be an error to suppose that the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pcme’s direct jurisdiction over the 
civil government of States has at any time formed 
a necessary part of the Roman doctrine de Ecclesia 
(see Hergenrother, Catholic Church and Christian 
State, Eng. tr. vol. i. ch. L, and vol. ii. ch. xi.). 

3 . Notes of the Church. — It appears clearly, from 
the Vatican definitions and from other Papal pro- 
nouncements of the centuries preceding, tliat, since 
the divisions of Christendom introduced by the 
Reformation, the Church has laid more and more 
stress upon the note of Unity, and has more 
accurately explained that note by insisting that 
it involves or necessity the recomition of the 
authority of Christ’s Vicar to teach and to legis- 
late. Without this authoritative living voice, it is 
maintained, the continued existence of the Church 
as one ordered Society is impossible. Reason and 
experience alike prove the tendency of such a 
body to disintegrate into a chaos of contending 
sects. ^ Every theory of the Church must involve 
‘ certain essentials of worship, or faith, or of the 
sacraments’ (see preceding article, § 6 ), which 
cannot be lost ■without forfeiting membership. 
But who can pronounce what these essentials are, 
except some voice which speaks -with recognized 
authority? Nor would it be allowed that this 
requirement of union -with the earthly Head of 
the Church is in itself new. The tone of St, 
Cyprian in his de Unitate and in his Letters, of St. 
Augustine in his discussion with the Donatists, or 
of Pope Pelagius ii. (+590) in dealing with the 
Istrian schismatics (see Mansi, Concilta, 1901-09, 
ix. 892 ff, and 897 ff.), is, so the Roman theologian 
contends, precisely analogous to that of Catholic 
writers at the present day. Further, in regird to 
the note of Catholicity, it is part of the Roman 
position to lay much stress upon the actual diffu- 
sion of the Church throughout the world— a 
universality dc facto as contrasted with the_ uni- 
versality de jure. This, again, seems to be justi- 
fied by an appeal to the Fathers, but it is needless 
to debate the point here. Finally, the Roman 
conception of the note of Sanctity naturally lays 
stress upon the claim that the Catholic Clmrch 
has at ml periods, even those of the greatest cor- 
ruption of morals, been the fruitful mother of 
children who, by their heroic ■virtue, by their de- 
voted zeal in preaching the gospel to _the_ heathen, 
and by miracles attested after judicial investiga- 
tion by competent tribunals, have proved their 
acceptance -with God and have been raised to the 
honours of canonization. 

4 . Other characteristics. — From the conception 
of the Church as a complete, permanent, and 
ordered society, the government of which was 
entrusted to the Apostles and their successors, the 
consequence is deduced that, besides their magis- 
terium, or commission to teach and define, the 
rulers of the Church, and primarily the Pope, are 
vested with a coercive jnnBdiction_ and mth the 
power of Orders. This latter function consists in 
the power of imparting a spiritual consecration, 
under circumstances conditioned partly by the 
original institution of our Sa'viour and partly by 
the enactments of the Clhnrch. _ Upon the owerv- 
aiice of these conditions the validity of the Sacra- 
ment may depend, and in the eyes of a Roman 
Catholic theologian the Apostolicityof the Anglian 
communion is compromised by the defect of Orders 
owing to the inadequate Ordinal of the Edwardine 
Prayer Book. As for the coercive jurisdiction, 
this seems to be attested by many passages of the 
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New Testament (e.g. Mt 18”'-, 2 Th 3“ 1 Co 
2 Co lO"', Ac 4““' etc.), and by the practice of the 
first centuries. And here comes in the much mis- 
understood ‘ pre-eminence ’ claimed for the Church 
over the State, the pre-eminence amounting funda- 
mentally only to tnis, that, where duties plainly 
conflict, the spiritual is to be accounted higher 
than the temporal — ^in other words, God is to he 
obeyed rather than man. Hergenrbther puts the 
matter well. Such a pre-eminence is, he urges, 
by no means destructive of civil authority. 

‘ For the Buperiority of the Church over the civil power is 
only called forth practically when the latter is no longer within 
its own province, when the interests in question are not purely 
civil, but have also a religious character. In its province the 
civil power is fully independent os long as it does no injury to 
religion. The Church does not demand a recognition of her 
superiority over the State for the promotion of the personal 
and temporal interest of her rulers, hut only for the mainten- 
ance of the truth revealed by God, which is for the true interest 
of the State and the Christian people ' (op. eit, L 14). 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that aU medi- 
eval theories of the relations of Church and State 
were framed upon the hypothesis that the subjects 
of any monarchy in Christendom had of necessity 
received Catholic baptism, and were therefore 
members of the Church. It was only in the course 
of centuries that theologians eame to recognize a 
state of things under which a Christian people 
could be conceived to reject Papal authority in 
good faith and without culpable apostasy (see 
on all this matter Tanquerey, Synopsis Theol. 
Fundamentalis, pp. 614-536 ; and cf. Leo XllL’s 
Encyclical Immortals Dei). We may note, further, 
that the axiom ‘ extra Ecclesiam nulla salus,’ which 
seems to be as old as the time of Origen (Horn. iii. 
in Josue), is now, in view of the many Christians 
who are known to be bom and baptized without 
any immediate means of coming to the knowledge 
of the ' true Church,’ no longer interpreted with 
the crude literalism that sometimes prevailed in past 
ages. It is now universally held that those who 
without fault of their own are not members of the 
body of the Church may nevertheless belong to 
its soul (‘pertinent ad animam Ecclesiae’), pro- 
vided they seek to know the truth, possess faith 
and charity, and are contrite for the sins they 
have committed. Of other technical distinctions 
similar to that here made between the body and 
soul of the Church, it will be sufficient to note the 
contrasted terms cccfmacfoce7M(the teaching body, 
t.e. the Apostles, and the bishops and priests who 
are their successors) and ecclesia discejis (the 
learners, i.e. the general body of the faithful) ; 
also the division of the whole Communion of 
saints into the ecclesia triumphans (the souls of 
the blessed in heaven), the ecclesia militans (the 
Church militant on earth), and the ecclesia pattens 
(the souls suffering in purgatorj'). 

LrrsRATtniE. — P. Batiffol, L'Sglise naissante et le eatholi- 
eisme*, Paris, 1909, gives the best account of the origins. The 
subject as a whole is treated in scholastic form in Tanquerey, 
SynopsitThtologics Dogmaticce F.undamentalUn,'Ioarjmi, 1007, 
pp. 287-633 ; and in Pesch, PraUeliona dogmaticce*, Freiburg, 
vol. 1. [1009] pp. 179-379. A slighter treatment in English wili 
bo found in Wilhelm-Scannell, Jfanual of Catholie Theologg, 
London, 1890-9, vol. ii. ; and S. Hunter, Outlina of Dogmatic 
Theology, London, 1895, vol. 1. For the contrast between the 
Anglican and the Roman view, see Newman, Ettayt Critical 
and Historical^, London, 1872, Essay lx., with the Note added 
to the later editions. Cf. also j. A. Mohler, Symbolike, llaina, 
1843, Eng. tr.t 1847; J. J. 1. Obllinger, Kirche und Kirchen, 
Munich, 1861, Eng. tr. 1802 ; and j. de Malstre, Du Pape, 
Brussels, 1844, Eng. tr. 1650. On the relations between Church 
and Suite, see J. A. G. HergenrSther, Catholic Church and 
Christian State, Eng. tr., London, 1870 ; C. S. Devas, The Key 
to the World's Progress, London, 1906 : O. Gierke, The Political 
Theories of the lliddle Age, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1900, pp. 
12-20 ; Wemz, Jus Decretalium, Rome, 1905, vol. 1. pp. 13-45. 
Upon the coercive authority of the Church, see Georg Phillips, 
Kirchenreeht, Regensburg, 1845-1872, voh IL ; and T. do 
Cauzons, Hist, de Flnguisition en France, Paris, 1909, vol. L 
The dogmatic dcBnltlons, etc., of the Church are conveniently 
given in Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion symbolorumio, 
Freiburg, 1908. HERBERT ThURSTON. 


CHURCH ARMY.— The Church Army was 
founded in 1882 by the Rev. (afterwards Preb.) 
Wilson Carlile. It is an incorporated Society con- 
sisting (1910) of many thousands of members, about 
800 paid officers (evangelists and mission-sisters), 
chosen from the working classes, and a staflT at Head- 
quarters numbering over 200. Many of the Head- 

f uarters staff, including the founder, are honorary, 
ts work is evangelistic and social, and is orranized 
in a number of different departments. It nas for 
many years past obtained much recognition and 
support from its effective manner of dealing with the 
fauures of life, the wastrels, the criminal classes, 
and the unemployed. The Society may be said to 
have won the hearty approval of the country at 
large, and the goodwill not only of the bishops 
and clergy, but of nearly all leading philanthro- 
pists. It has repeatedly oeen referred to in terms 
of commendation in Government reports and blue- 
books, particularly in the annual reports of the 
Prison (Jommission and in the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor-law. 

The founder of the Society was in 1881 curate 
of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, under the Rev. 
Ed. Carr Glyn (aftenvards Bishop of Peterborough). 
He had for a long time had it much at heart tliat 
the Church should utilize the powers of its working- 
men members, who had hitherto had practically no 
scope for evangelistic work. His first essays were 
at Kensington ; and in the year 1882 he organized 
the Church Army and began work in Vauxhall 
and Wandsworth, with a small staff of working- 
men officers and a few personal friends. The 
movement soon showed that it had the element of 
growth in it, and before long it became necessary 
to have a regular Training Home. There are now 
at work about 420 evangelists (called ‘ Captains ’), 
and 370 mission-sisters. These last were a later 
thought, when it appeared that the work of women 
was almost as much needed as that of men. The 
sbters are not, generally speaking, what are called 
‘trained nurses,’ but they have all hod some ex- 
erience in one of the London hospitals and in the 
ociety’s own dispensary, and have certificates for 
first aid. A certain number of them have gone 
through a full course in maternity, and hold the 
C.M.B. certificate. They are capable working- 
women, such as parish clergy need for visiting, 
for holding simple meetings, and for assisting the 
poor in cases of sickness and difficulty. all 
cases the clergy engaging officers or sisters guaran- 
tee their salary, and agree to give them the scope 
which the Society asks in the way of services of 
which they are in sole charge, subject to the in- 
cumbent’s orders. Each year about 60 men and 
60 women are trained in the Society’s Training 
Homes in London for the work. There are at 
the present time workers in many fields — foreign 
missions, police-court, and other forms of home 
missions and otherwise — including numbers of men 
in Holy Orders, who have gone through Church 
Army training, and have worked with the Society 
for some time. ^ 

Not very long after the establishment of the 
Society, the question became pressing as to how 
those to whom the gospel was preached could be 
helped physically, hlany were hungry and desti- 
tute ; many were idle beggars. The problem was 
how to help without hurting them. The answer 
was found in the system of Labour Monies, which 
are now scattered over the United Kingdom most 
of the large cities having at least one. Each is 
under the ciire of a working-man evangelist and 
his wife, called the ‘Father’ and ‘Mother’ of the 
Homo. These titles they are expected to justify 
by exercising the most potent influence for re- 
formation— the power of Christian sympathy and 
friendship. 
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In almost every case the applicant is at first put 
to wood-chopping, the most convenient work to 
test a man’s willingness. When he has proved 
himself fit and nUling, he is passed on to different 
kinds of work. Some of the Labour Homes have 
proved themselves self-supporting, or nearly so. 
The average length of stay in a Home is between 
3 and 4 months. The inmates are well fed, and 
have beds with clean white sheets, each having 
a separate cubicle when possible. A man’s work is 
sutticient to pay for his board, but not in most 
cases for rent and salaries. Each man is credited 
■with the proper market value of his work, reckoned 
as piecework, 6s. a week being charged for his 
hoard and lodging, a small sum given him as 
pocket-money, and the balance paid to him in cash 
on his leaving the Home. As a rule the Homes 
do not receive men suffering from disease, or over 
45 years of age. All sorts come to the Homes, 
and a large proportion of them are men whose 
downfall is due directly or indirectly to drink. 

One of the most encouraging branches of work 
is that connected with prisons and prisoners. An 
evangelist visits the prisons periodically, and offers 
the Society’s help to men about to be discharged. 
A large number of the most satisfactory cases 
dealt with in the Labour Homes are men from 
prison, particularly those who have had only one 
sentence, though old offenders are also reclaimed. 
Such as these are surprised and grateful to find 
that a brotherly hand is stretched out to help 
them up from the depths. Officers with special 
qualifications take missions from time to time in 
aU the convict prisons, and all the London and 
most other local prisons, vvith marked success. 
A number of workhouses throughout the country 
are thrown open to the Church Army for visiting 
and for missions; and reformatories, industrial 
schools, and training ships are also visited, with 
the best results to their inmates. 

Many experienced officers have been appointed pro- 
bation officers under the Probation Act j offenders, 
especially young ones, being committed to their 
care by the magistrates instead of being sent to 
gaol ; and this branch of work has been particu- 
larly fruitful in saving youths from a life of crime. 
The Society has four special Homes for dealing 
with lads, two of them being used for young first 
offenders. 

The Old Clo’ departments for men and women 
do a most useful work. The clothing and other 
articles sent by the public to the Church Army 
are distributed by these departments among the 
Homes, and among poor people and families _who 
come for help. To avoid pauperization the articles 
are sold at a nominal price. 

Missions in barracks conducted by Church Army 
evangelists are welcomed by the military authori- 
ties, and a beginning has been made towards 
similar missions in the navy. 

The Church Army’s work on behalf of the un- 
employed has attained very large proportions, and 
it is impossible to do it justice in the space at dis- 
posal. It may be classed under two heads: the 
work at the King’s Labour Tents and similar 
institutions, where single homeless men are en- 
abled by a moderate task to earn food and lodging 
in decent surroundings (in connexion ■with whicn 
branch an Open-all-night Best is opened during 
the winter) ; and the Queen’s Labour Dep6ts, ana 
numerous similar dep6ts throughout the country, 
where married men with families are enabled to 
earn a scanty though sufficient livelihood for their 
dependants while they are out of work, the wagra 
in this case being paid in cash. The principle is 
strictly observed of giving relief by way of_ re- 
muneration for work, not by way of free ^ts, 
whether in money, food, or shelter, these being 


found fatal to the independent spirit of the 
recipients. 

The League of Friends of the Poor occupies an 
important place in Church Army work. This 
League consists of men and women of more or less 
leisure and means, banded together to give personal 
#emce tothe poor by the method of each member 
becoming responsible for one poor family, to whom 
the member is expected to act as a kind, judicious, 
and sympathizing friend. No money is allowed to 
be given, but with that restriction the members 
are at liberty to use their own discretion in the 
means adopted to help, the central organization 
being always available for advice and support. 
The effect is found to be remarkable, both upon 
the befriended and their ‘friends.’ To many of 
the latter it has supplied quite a new interest 
in, and outlook upon, life and the problems of 
poverty. 

An offshoot from this League is the Boys' Aid 
department, whose aim is to get hold of lads in 
danger of sinking into hooliganism, unemployment, 
and possible crime, and, by introducing them to one 
or other of the numerous organizations for the 
benefit of lads to be found in dmost every parish, 
to provide as far as possible for a life of good 
citizenship, A certain number of these lads axe 
emigrated to Australia. 

The Church Army also sends men and families 
to Canada in suitable cases, every precaution 
being taken that those selected for assisted pass- 
ages are such as will make useful self-reliant im- 
migrants. The emigrants are expected to repay 
the sums advanced for passage-money, etc. ; and 
it is found in practice that the very great majority 
of them do well in Canada, and are able without 
difficulty to make their re-payments by the stipu- 
lated instalments. The class chosen are those wno, 
whUe respectable and industrious, have been unable 
for some reason or another to make a success of 
life at home. For the purpose of testing and 
training single applicants for emigration, and for 
selected inmates from the Labour Homes, the 
Society has a Farm Colony of nearly 800 acres in 
the north of Essex. 

The Society has nearly seventy Mission-vans, 
veritable houses on wheels, continually perambu- 
lating throughout the dioceses of England and 
Wales and one Irish diocese, many dioceses having 
two vans at work, and some as many as four. 
Each van Is occupied by an evangelist, with one 
or two assistants, going from village to village, 
halting for ten days or a fortnight at the request 
of the parish clergy, and holding missions in hMls 
or the open air, ■visiting the people and distributing 

S ure litorature. For larger places, the Pioneer 
lepartment does work similar to that done by the 
vans in villages. Evangelists sent out by this 
department hold missions in crowded^ parishes, 
preaching in tents, halls, or the open air ; and at 
times ■united missions are held, covering the whole 
of some moderate-sized town. The same depart- 
ment has charge of the missions which are periodic- 
ally held on the seashore in certain holiday resorts, 
and on race-courses ; also those to fruit- and hop- 
pickers and harvesters. In all these undertak- 
ings the Church Army works hand-in-hand ■vvith 
the clergy, never entering a parish or institu- 
tion ■without the goodwill of the incumbent or 
chaplain. 

So many-sided is the work of the Society that it 
is somewhat difficult to choose any one branch for 
separate mention. There is, however, one effort 
which, although not one of the most extensive, is 
yet so full of pathos and human interest that it is 
Impossible to pass it by. When b. man is sent to 
prison, the community ensures him, at all events, 
shelter and food sufficient to support life. Too often 
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the wife and little ones, who suffer for the sins 
of the hnshand and father, are left to starve or to 
enter the workhouse. This means breaking up 
the home ; and the future of the children, already 
marred by the taint of the father’s sin, is further 
clouded by the workhouse shadow. The stories 
which the Church Army could tell of the hunger 
and 3old, leading to all sorts of sickness, which some 
of these poor creatures will endure rather than break 
up the home are heartrending in the extreme. 
Tne Society has a special branch for searching out 
and ministering to prisoners’ wives and children, 
relieving their immediate necessities, and providing 
work to enable the mother to feed the little ones 
and to tide over the evil time until the bread- 
winner is set at large. For this purpose the 
Society has spacious workrooms, with a creche for 
small children attached, in a pleasant part of 
London. The effect of this work is often twofold. 
Few indeed are the prisoners, bad though they 
may be, who do not feel gratitude when they hear 
that the Church Army has done something for the 
■wife and children ; and many a poor sinner has 
been so touched by what has been done in the 
name of Christ that it has been to him the 
tuming^-point from darkness to light. 

The Women’s Social department works on the 
same lines as that which is concerned with men, 
with necessa^ modifications. It has a number of 
Homes for 'Women and Girls in London and the 
provinces, the principles of earnest Christian sym- 
pathy and riving relief and help in return for work 
ceing strictly observed. Laundry- work and needle- 
work are natuially the staple industries. Useful 
Rescue work is also carried on. The same depart- 
ment has Boarding Homes for women in business. 
Clubs, and other institutions. There are also 
three Homes for Women Inebriates, where the 
inmates, while taught to rely on the Divine 
power for deliverance from their enslaving vice, 
are medically treated, with good results in many 
coses. 

Another department conducts a Dispensary and 
Medical Mission for Women and Children, the 
patients being attended by women physicians. 
The same department has several Fresh Air 
Home8_ in the country and by the sea, where 
poor, ailing, over-tired women from the slums are 
received with their children. Church Army sisters 
needing rest and change are also cared for in these 
Homes. 


CHURCH (British). — ^The British Church, 
whose history it is proposed to outline, may be 
regarded as extending from the introduction of 
Christianity into the island to the time when the 
Roman mission under St. Augustine, hai-ing 
converted the Saxons or English, created a new 
Church which anathematized the ancient Church 
of the land. The causes of the rise and overthrow 
of the British Church ■M’ill be included in our survey. 

For about a century and a half before Christianity 
could be regarded as definitely established in 
Britain, the country had formed part of the Roman 
Empire. It had, therefore, the advantages of a 
regularly constituted authority, with an administra- 
tion founded on fixed principles. And although 
the principles, especially in their judicial aspect, 
were, on many points, different from those of the 
religion of Christ, the relation of the province to 
the Empire, and its consequent association with 
the older provinces, proved beneficial to the diffu- 
sion of the Christian religion in many ways. 

No missionary’s name is connected with the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain. In this 
it does not differ from many other countries. For 
instance, we do not know who first preached the 
gospel in Sonth Gaul, or in Carthage and other 
places in North Africa — places in which there were 
churches long before the end of the 2nd century. 
But in the history of the evangelization of Ireland 
and non-Roman JBritnin (the land to the north of 
the wall of Hadrian), several centuries later, we 
find names of men who propagated the faith — 
Nynias, St. Patrick, and Columba. Not so in 
Britain; the first preacher’s name is not knoum. 
Incidentally we may notice that the Christianizing 
of Britain was duo largely to its occupation by the 
Romans. 

I. The British Church from its earliest appear- 
ance to the coming of monachism. — ^The earliest 
apparent indication of the presence of Christians 
in Britain is to be found in the adv. Jvdmos of 
Tertullian, written about A.D. 206. Writing of 
the people who had believed in the Christ, he 
enumerates all those who had seen the vision of 
Pentecost (Ac 2*‘“), also the Gffituli, Mauri, 
Hispaniie, Gallice, and last of all mentions ‘ places 
in Britain which, though inaccessible to the Romans, 
have become subject to Christ’ (ch. vii.). The 
passage, it must be allowed, is rhetorical in setting, 
but is it too rhetorical for the conveyance of truth, 
of what was known to the writer as fact! We 


The Church Army Gazette, a }d. gomel paper 
for working-people, has a circulation of upwards 
of 100,000 weekly. It is printed, in common vrith 
the Church Army Review and the whole of the 
Society’s other printing, at the Church Army 
Printing Works at Cowley, near Oxford, which are 
thorou^ly equipped with the latest machinery, 
and constitute an effort towards bringing industry 
back into the green fields. 

The Society has many-other branches, but it is 
impossible to mention more than a few of these — 
the Banner and Art department, which executes 
all manner of plain and artistic needle-work, and 
gives employment to the better class of women 
from the Homes ; the work-room for unemployed 
women ; the Lantern department, -with its 100,000 
lantern slides on sale or hire, dealing with all sorts 
of subjects, sacred and secular ; the Book depart- 
ment, which sells something like 400,000 publica- 
tions, large and small, religions and secular, during 
the year ; and the Princess Club, for factory girls. 

Although the Society has developed from small 
beginnings into the wide ramifications of the 
present day, it remains essentially now what it 
was at first — a working-men’s mission to working- 
men. This is the cause of its being, and this is its 
justification. iF. Carulk. 


observe that, of all the nations named, the only 
people respecting whom a detail of contemporary 
historical fwt is added are the Briianni. Certain 
ports of Britain, he says, had not been reached 
by the Romans — a statement recogniring the 
difficulties encountered by the generals who pre- 
ceded the Emperor Severus (208). These would 
be ivell known at Rome and Carthage. As Ter- 
tnllian is describing what he knew to bo fact, in 
the first part of the possagOj we infer that he had 
reliable information respecting the second. There 
were Christians in Britam before 206, just ns there 
was a Church at Carthage long before Tertullian 
became a member of it. Y. Scbultre writes as 
follows ; 

•The celebrated reference In Tertnlllnn to Chrirtlans Is hardly 
mere rhetoric. There could scarcely fail to be some Christians 
in the island, probabl}' in the 2nd cent., aa in other places 
■which the Romans conquered. In a parrlson of 80,000 men, 
having a large number of oflicere, and certainly no small number 
of persons who, with this or that motive, betook themselves to 
Britain, there were, as a matter of course, Christiana to be 
found’ {Gtsch. des Unteryanfft det srruch.-TSm. Ileidtntumt, 
aena, 18S7-92, U. 120). 

We may with some confidence infer that Britain 
had seen Christians and Christian Churches in 
the interval between ISO and 200. The earliest 
Christians were immigrants who used the Latin 
tongue for worship and teaching. The Christinniz- 
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ing of Britain was the work of these immigrants. 
From the older provinces there came into the island 
skilled workers of all classes, physicians, and 
schoolmasters; many of these would be of the 
type described in the Letter of the Churches at 
Vienne and Lyon (Eus. HE v, 1) — Vettius Epa- 
gathus, Alexander the Phrygian physician, ‘well 
Kno^vn as a man of apostolic grace,’ Attains, *a 
person of distinction,’ and others. How far the 
Roman garrison, with its three meat centres at 
Caerleon on Usk, Chester, and York, may have 
aided the beginning and the propagation of Chris- 
tianity is a question very dimcult to answer. 
The oldest Acta, it may be said, are those of 
soldiers, and TertuUian {Apol. 37) speaks of ‘the 
men of yesterday’ as now ‘filling the very 
camps ’ {castra ipsa). Many soldiers were certainly 
Christians, and Hamack (Hist, of Dogma, 1894-99) 
speaks of the court and the camp as ‘active 
proselytizing centres.’ Britain must have benefited 
by their presence. 

We may here refer to the traditions, falsely bo called, which 
meet us jn historical literature. Works containing: materials 
for the study of these are the following: Ussher, Briiann. 
Eeeles. Anttguitata, 1039; Haddan-Stuobs, CouneiU, etc., 
1869-78, Append. A, pp. 26^; Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, 
1886-92, p. 102 ; John of Tynemouth, Nova Legenda Anglice, 
ed. Horstmann, 1901, il. 78 ; William of Malmesbury, de Antiq. 
Olast, Eccles., ed. Heame, 1727; Phllllmore, ‘The Triads' 
(Welsh), in T Cymmrodor, vol. vii. 

(1) The legend of the British Bran is self-contradlototy, and 
the real Triads contain no allusion to him in relation to the 
Introduction of Christianity. 

(2) A visit by St. Paul to Britain has been inferred from the 
reference to Spain in Eo 16^ 23 ; and a phrase in Clement’s Ep. 
to the Bompns, icai <irl rb rippa rgs tvoeus cAOwv, ‘ having come 
to the limit at the West,’ wouid fittingly apply to Eomo itself, 
as the context Implies, by its reference to the Apostle’s martyr- 
dom in the next clause. The idea of a visit by St. Paul to 
Britain is an inference, and a weak one, not a tradition. 

(3) Another instance of weak inference is the contention that 
St. Peter came to Britain. It is based on a letter from InnocentL, 
which speaks of St. Peter as constituting priests ‘ over all Italy, 
Oaul, Spain, Africa, and the interjacent ulands.' It would be 
difficult to find Britain among these. 

(4) Later writers make mention of Simon Zelotes, and of 
Aristobulus as Arwystli Hen, but they must be pronounced 
undeserving of any credence on these points. 

(6) There are other two legends, one English, the other 
British : (a) The English legend la connected with the founding 
of Glastonbury, and appears for the first time in the writings of 
William of Malmesbury, who describes a very early charter 
which gives the British name Inesmirin. In the history of the 
church of Glostonia he also speaks of the place as called by the 
natives Tniswitrin. This might mean the 'island or the 
monastery of Witrin.’ William states that he takes his story 
respecting the Apostle Philip and Joseph of Arimathaea from 
fVeculphus. Two stories are thus blended by him ; that of the 
ancient Island or monastery of Witrin, and the legend of Philip 
and Joseph. The latter is to the eSect that Philip sent Joseph 
of Arimathaea to Britain ‘in the sixty-third year from the 
Incarnation of the Lord.' The disciples with Joseph settled at 
Tnis Witrin, and experienced kindness from the king. The 
third king from him became a Christian. He was Lucius or 
Lies ap Ooel, Ooel being the second king, (p) The British 
legend represents a British prince bearing the name of Lucias as 
sending a letter to Elentherins, the bishop of Borne, requesting 
to be made a Christian by his command. The story pven by 
William that Glastonbury was the cradle of British Ohnstianity 
Is eridently post-Norman, while the British legend Is certainly 
as old as the 6th century. On the date of the oldest MS of the 
Xnber PontificaXis on the story of Lucius and its appearance In 
the Liber, see p. cU. in Duchesne’s edition. 

It is difficult to accept the view advanced In Haddan-Stubbs, 
Councils, 1. 25, which makes the record belong to the time of 
Prosper, and connects it with attempts at Papal authority over 
BritaiOj^and equally difficult to accept the view of Zimmer {The 
Celtic Church in Brit, and Irel., Eng. tr. 1902, p. 2) that it was 
‘ invented towards the end of the 7th cent, by a representative 
of Horae, in order to support him in his claims against the 
Britons.' Such purposes appear entirely foreign to the short 
notice of the Liber Pontificalis. This story is also given by 
Nennius and Beda, though with some modifications, both 
writers evidently depending upon a copy of the Liber.t 

Nennius {Bist. Brittonum, 22) falls into the confusion of 
placing the conversion and baptism of Lucius under Pope 
Eucharistus. There was no Homan bishop of this name, orof 
the name Euaristus, as five MSS read. The dates in Beda and 
Nennius are plainly impossible when we have regard to that 
given for Eleutherius, i.e. a.D. 174-189. This account is narrated 
with characteristic enlargements in the Book o f LfanJdr, and j 

1 Bede, Bistoria, i. 4 ; Chronicle. The former gives a date 
that must be earlier than 169, the latter places the conversion 
of Lucius in ISO, ' 


in the Bist. Begum Bn’funnr® by Geoffrey of Monmouth. It 
may be observed that the whole story is absent from the pages 
of Glldas, who does not know, apparently, of any one in 
particular as connected with the Introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. Harnack explains the whole as a transcriptional 
error. The king was not a British prince, but Abgar u. of 
Edessa, whose full name was Lucius .£lius Septimius Megas 
Abgarus ii. The ecribe was misled. A full notice of Oiis 
conjecture is found in Analecta BoUandiana, vol. xxiv. p. 393 , 
where, on the whole, the view la accepted. Yet it may have 
to wait for fuller elucidation. 

Christianity brought to men a knowledge of one 
God as opposed to polytheism, with its idolatrous 
and bloody sacrifices and official pomp.* The 
Epistvla ad Diognetum, which is the most striking 
Ciirifitian pamphlet of early times, gives a vivid 
conception of the Christian life about the year 
150. It has been described as belonging to the 
heroic period ; its words have not yet lost their 
power. Britain, then bemnning to be Christian, 
began also to know men ■vrao had reached the ideas 
and feeliims portrayed in this Epistula. 

When Christianity came into Britain, probably 
some time before a.d. 200, important develop- 
ments had secured a lasting place in the Church. 
The very name Catholica Ecclesia had acquired a 
meaning which renders the description ‘ Universal 
Church’ somewhat inadequate. It had come to 
imply doctrine also, which, witliin a certain range, 
was uniform ; it implied, further, a particular form 
of Church life which was approximately identical 
in all communities. Neither the doctrine nor 
the institutional form of the Church was quite 
fixed, though more or less definitely formed. 
Thus, long oefore the Christian community had 
begun its work in Britain, its ministry had de- 
veloped almost uniformly in other parts-— in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, the Rhineland, and particularly m 
Africa, before TertuUian even had become a Chris- 
tian. Its ministry consisted of a chief pastor who 
was called bishop {episcopus), aided in the offices 
of worship by others of a second rank named presby- 
ters {presbyteri), while the less distinctive parts of 
the ritual and the charities of the brotherhood were 
administered by deacons {diaconi). This was the 
kind of Church that existed — possibly the only 
kind that could have existed — in Britain about 
A.D. 180-200, The British bishop, it should be 
remembered, was bishop of the one church in which 
he laboured, doing the work usuaUy done to-day 
in every communion by the minister ol a church. 
No diocesan bishop, during the centuries extending 
from those early times to the 10th or 11th cent., 
was evolved in the Church of Britain presbyters 
there were in it, entrusted with functions which, 
after a time, only bishops could perform in the 
majority of churches. At first the Church in 
Britain was similar in aU things to other older 
Churches; but, whereas these, in course of time, 
adopted new ways, the British Church clung con- 
servatively to ancient customs, and so came to be 
regarded as a reprobate Church. 

Our knowledge of the characteristics of the Early 
Church in Britain is of necessity inferential, for 
firom native and direct sources there is hardly any 
information to bo gained on these points. The 
barrenness of those sources will be evident when 
it is mentioned that not a single name is known to 
history except St. Alban until we come to the three 
bishops who in 314 travelled from York, Lincoln, 
and London to the Council of Arles. And after 
that date we meet with no representatives of the 
Church until we come to Pelagius, Palladius, and 
St. Patrick. The inscriptions even bear no trace 
of Christianity until the 6th cent, has begnn._ 

The language which the Chnrch in Britain em- 
ployed for worship, for solemn ordinances, as well 
as for teaching, was Latin. In course of time, terms 

1 For ao account of the heathenism of Britain, see artt.Cims, 
Dacina. 
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from that language came to be nsed by the British 
people, and modem Welsh still contains a large 
number of Latin words. The immigrants, in ad& 
tion to their Latin speech, brought over copies of the 
Latin Bible. This was of necessity in the version 
called Old Latin, and it obtained so strong a hold 
upon the mind and heart of the Church here that it 
continued in vigorous use three and a half centuries 
later. 

Besides the Scriptures in Latin, the newcomers 
carried to their new home that short summary of 
doctrine which they called their Symholum. This, 
probably, was the old Roman creed, or an older and 
simpler form of it — which in its more complete and 
fixed form was called the Apostles’ Creed.* They 
must also have brought with them the mode of 
conducting public worship, consisting of common 
prayer, reading of Scripture, and sermon. Con- 
verts were admitted into Church communion after 
preparation as catechumens, and by the solemn 
rite of baptism. The Britons understood Augus- 
tine when in 603 he spoke of the rite ‘ by which we 
are regenerated unto God ’ — an expression that is 
found as early as Justin Martyr (about 160), and 
soon after in Latin terminology. There were at 
a very early period interrogations made of each 
person at his OMtism, in the tenor of the articles 
of the Creed : ‘ Dost thou believe with thy whole 
heart in God the Father Almighty I I believe,’ 
etc. etc.“ Another rite, regarded as a part of bap- 
tism, was named Chrism or Confirmation (q.v.). In 
course of time it became separated fromoaptism, 
and was relegated to the bishop as his own special 
function ; in Britain, however, it continued as a 
rite which could he performed also by the presbyter 
(if not by the deacon) who conducted the baptism. 
The Eucharist, regarded as the most solemn ordi- 
nance of the Church, was probably celebrated as 
in other Churches ; it was presided over by the 
bishops alone, and took place at the second part of 
the service, to which none hnt Jideles were admitted. 
Besides Sunday, the weekly sacred day of the 
Christians, Easterwasregardedas an annual festival 
commemorating, earlier than 200, the Resurrection 
of the Lord. There were diverse ways, even in the 
West, of fixing the day on which the celebration 
should take place, and probably Britain had no 
uniform method of calculation until the year 314, 
when it adopted the then Roman mode of com- 
putation. 

In this brief description of what prevailed in 
most, if not in all, countries, we see the Church of 
Britain about A.D. 200. There were in it, as 
well as in other facts not yet named, the seeds of 
bitter, harassing divergences. These did not de- 
velop, however, until four hundred years had 
passed by. A period of British life — internally 
undisturbed — may he said to extend from about 
200 to about 600. It is probable that, with the ex- 
ception of the local persecutions from Trajan to 
Marcus Aurelius, warfare against the Church as 
an institution was carried into Britain, for the 
first and only time, in the persecution called forth 
by the Edict of Decius in 250, or that of Valerian 
in M7. This time of trial showed, to borrow the 
words of Gildas, ‘bright lamps of holy martyrs,’ of 
whom he names three — Alban of Verulam, Julius, 
and Aaron of Caerleon ar Wysc or Urbs Legionum. 

Bv moat witera these martyrdoms are placed under Dio- 
cletian (from A.D. SOS), owing to a false reading and wrong 
understanding of Gildas in his de Bxeidio Britannia. The 
best reading— tif conjicimm, ‘as we conjecture '—proves that 
Gildas himself did not know the exact time. Bt. Alban, Julius, 
and Aaron were probably victims of the fierce blast which swept 
over Britain under Decius or Valerian, rather than under 

'The differences between the Oeltio form and the Continental 
are set out at length in the Antiphonary of Bangor fU. 21, ed. 
Warren, 1893-95), and by Burn In Niceta of lUmetiana (1905). 

’’See Ueurtley, Bartnonia Symboliea, 1853, p. 106; Achelis, 
' Canons of lUppolytus,’ TU vl. 4. 


Diocletian. A careful reading of the chapter in GUlaa creates 
the impression that it is a fragment of an ancient Ptutio or 
Aeta of St. Alban. We find an account of St. Alban and the two 
other martyrs in Gildas’ do Excidio Britannia, ch. 10, written 
about 640 (Oymmrodorion Boo. ed.); Bede, Hist. Eedes. Oentii 
Anglorum, written before 735 ; ConstanUus, rffa Germani (one 
of Bede's sources), written about 480. There were two families 
of the texts of the Eassiont; a copy of one, the ‘Turin’ text, 
came to Gildas, while Bede nsed an exemplar of the ‘Paris' 
text. For full information respecting these texts, see W. Meyer, 
Die litgende des hi. Albania, da Protomartj/r Anglia, in 
TexUn tor Beda, 1904, and the review of his book In Analecta 
Bollandiana, vol. xxlv. p. 397. 

_ Duriu" the decade 286-296, Britain under Carau- 
Bius and Allectus was practically independent; 
the Gallo-Roman Empire, recognized W the troops 
in Britain, lasted from 259 to 273. We are thus 
carried to the time of Valerian, or to the peaceful 
measures of Galerius (260), under whom, oeiug a 
half-usurper, persecution was scarcely possible. 
Constantins carried on no persecuting severities.* 
We infer, therefore, that the persecution under 
which St. Alban and the two citizens of Caerleon, 
‘together with many others of both sexes,’ sufiered 
was the fierce onslaught of Valerian or Decius on 
individual Christians and on the Church in its 
collective existence. There can hardly be an 
escape from the conclusion that this period, 251 
to 260, was the only time when the Church of 
Britain was persecuted. Alban was not the Jirst 
martyr in Britain, as reputed ; he was one of tmree, 
hut had the good fortune to he glorified in the 
Passio, written in Gaul, not in Britain, and also 
^ Gildas and Beda, and in the Vita Germani of 
eJonstantins. 

British representatives were present in the 
Council at Arles in 314, summoned by Constantine 
to decide upon a grave difl'erence that had arisen 
in Africa; but its Canons, like those of every 
Council, concerned the whole Church. There 
travelled thither, as the names are given in Mansi, 
from the Corbey MS: (1) Eborius episcopus de 
civitate Eboriacensi provincia Britannia ; (2)_ Re- 
stitutuB episcopus de civitate Londinensi provincia 
supradicta ; (3) Adelfius episcopus de civitate colonia 
Londinensium (MS Lindunensium ; this correction 
must be made) ; (4) exinde Sacerdos presbyter, 
Arminins diaconus. Many signatures make it 
evident that numerous presbyters and deacons took 
part and voted in the Council — a striking fact. From 
York, from London, and from Lincoln respectively, 
Eborius (a name that became Ifor in the British 
tongue), Restitutus (whose name took the form 
Rhystyd), and Adelfius, with the presbyter and 
deacon, went to share at Arles in the work of 
framing the Canons, twenty-two in number. 
The Canons generally deal with the ordinary 
regulations and difficiuties of pastoral work, and 
imply a great change in respect of discipline 
when compared with the old austerity (antiqua 
austeritas). But the first of them seems to be 
evidence of variance in the customs with re- 
spect to the celebration of Easter — a point that 
became so vital later, as deciding the relations 
of the British and Anglo-Roman Churches. It 
was in this Canon decided to observe the feast on 
‘one day and at one period,’ ut uno die et uno 
tempore per omnem orbem a nobis observetur. As 
most of the Churches already held their Easter on 
the Lord’s Day — the day of His Resurrection — this 
decision was of importance^ chiefly on account of 
its second clause. Rome in that ago calculated 
its time of holding the sacred fea.*!! on a cycle of 
84 years. Alexandria, with all the Churches of the 
East, had adopted the old civic cycle of Athens, 
called the Metonic cvcle, and calculated upon a 
basis of 19 years. The point of chief importance 
is that the British bishops carried over the 
Roman 84-year cycle, with its high prestige, and 

' Loctantia^ de llorU Eereeeittorum, 24 ; Eos. Life of Con- 
stantine, cf. IIE viii. 13-15. ix. 2. X 6-7. 
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the Britons clung to it with the tenacity of a strong 
reverence for their fathers. Rome, on the other 
hand, went through several changes until it finally 
ended mth the adoption of the Alexandrian 
calculation. Easter was a movable feast derived 
from the Jews, whose year was lunar, and its date 
was fixed by the first full moon of spring ; as the 
lunar year is 11 days shorter than the solar, each 
full moon of Jan. 1 in any year is 12 days old on 
Jan. 1 of the following year. Many efforts had 
been made to find a system indicating the time 
when sun and moon should again have the same 
days. This interval, called a cycle, at Rome was 84, 
at Alexandria 19 years. Henceforth the British 
Church observed this Roman cycle, of whicli its 
bishops heard at Arles in 314. Cf. CALENDAR 
(Christian). 

We have no reason to doubt that the Britons 
were orthodox, like the West generally, in their 
attitude during the great controversies which 
resulted in the faith of Nicsea respecting the 
Divinity of the Son, and in the Christology of 
Chalceuon. It is interesting now to read the book 
that was read by many in Britain — a book of 
deep thought and moderate opinion, viz. the de 
Synodis, mitten by Hilary of Poitiers, and 
addressed to, among others, the bishops of the 
provinces of Britain. This book, apparently, had 
prepared the minds of the Britons and others to 
oppose the religious tyranny of Constantins at 
A'lminum (359). 

There is a point which is worthy of special 
notice, viz. that, in the 4th cent., forms of ritual 
and creed, differing as they did from those which 
became fixed later, were to be found in places 
>videly apart throughout the Empire. For instance, 
the article in the Ancient Creed on the Church 
reads almost the same in the Symbolum used at 
Remesiana beyond the Adriatic as in that of the 
Churches of Gaul (where Faustus Avrote), Britain, 
and Ireland. In Britain and Ireland their Creed 
taught men to say : ‘ I believe that there is one 
Holy Catholic Church,’ not as in other places ; ‘ I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.’ It is possible 
that along the great military road, on which 
Remesiana lay, and ivhich readied Milan through 
Aquileia, developed forms of ritual might travel 
from Clonstantinople Avithout touching Rome. 
From Milan as centre these Avould reach the Irish 
Bangor, and Faustus, bishop of Riez in South 
Gaul. We have in this hypothesis, if true, an 
explanation also of the element of truth in the old 
contention that Christianity had come to Britain 
from the East. Eastern peculiarities there were, 
but they had come not (ILreotly, but in the way 
described above.* 

Pelagianism (a.v.) is sometimes represented as a 
current issuing from Britain ; this, lioAvever, was 
not the case. Its original home was Rome, and its 
motive AA’as a protest against Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. Pelagius was a Briton ; this is 
the eAudence of all Avho speak of him, AAUth the 
apparent exception^ of Jerome. The best AA’ay_ of 
understanding the life of Pelagius, and the relation 
of Britain to nira, is to regard him as one of the 
many AA’ho made their pilgrimage to the East in 
order to know and learn the ‘ Avay of holiness ’ that 
Avas so spoken of in all parts as_ practised by ‘ the | 
saints ’ m Egypt and Asia Minor. There were 
others who must have been draAAm from Britain 
eastward and to Rome from the same motives as 
Pelagius. One of these was Palladius, a strong 
folloAAor of Augustine. 

The Pelagian controversy continued after the 
death of Pelagius in the far East, probably not 
long after 418, and even after the death of 

t Burn, Sieeta of Retnetiana, p. IxxvIU. ; Duchesne, Orlgines 
du aUU ehritUn, 1889, p. 83 ; Buns, JThSt, July 1908, p. fiOl. 


Augustine (430). At last, by the instigation 
of Boniface and Celestine (422-432), bishops of 
Rome, Imperial edicts Avere issued against the 
Pelagians. They Avere exiled from Italy. It is 
knoAVTi that Pelagius had a host of Avarm sym- 
pathizers at Rome, and it Avould not be sur- 
prising if many of his oaati countrymen should be 
amongst them. These men, ‘enemies of grace,’ 
would naturally return home, and, as Prosper says, 
‘take possession of the land of their birth.’ Agricola 
and his father Severianus, if among the exiles 
from Rome, Avould ansAver this description; but 
Ave see by the Pelagian Letters Avhich (3aspari has 
edited, tliat there Avere other Pelagians in Britain, 
and the doctrine may have been spreading. Agri- 
cola, Ave are told by Prosper, aa'us corrupting not 
indiAuduals but Churches, so that there must have 
been no small influx of Pelagianism into Britain. 
Palladius, Avhom Ave regard as a Briton, succeeded 
in securing the intervention of the Roman bishop 
Celestine, Avho sent over Germanus of Auxerre in 
order to put an end to the heresy. Prosper’s 
Chronicle opposite the year 429 records : 

‘Florentlo et DIonysIoOoss. (■=A.D. <29): Agrioola Pelagianus, 
Sei'crianl PelapiauJ eplseopl fillus, eccleslas Britanniae doraiatla 
Bui insinuatione corrupit. Sed ad actionem PalladU diaconi 
papa CoelestinUB Germanum Antisidorensem eplscopum vlcesua 
tnittit, et deturbatis hcareticis Britannos ad catholicam fidem 
! dirigit.' 

Prosper, it should be remembered, was in Rome at 
this time and closely associated Avith Celestine; 
therefore his narrative commands especial credit. 

There is, hoAvever, another Avitness Avho must also 
be consulted, viz. (ionstentius, the author of the 
I Vita Germani, Avho Avrote his book about the year 
I 480.* The Vita, as we find it in Haddan-Stubbs, 

I is proved to be largely interpolated ; Wilhelm 
i LeA'ison has thoroughly examined it, and we turn to 
his Avork for full information respecting the book 
and its author (Wewes Archiv der Gesellschaft fur 
\ iiltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xxix. [1903]). Con- 
stantins was one of those literary men made known 
to us in the letters and poems of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, and it Avas to him that Sidonius dedicated 
his Letters, Constantius informs us that Germanus, 
who to this day has been called in the British 
tongue Garmon, made two visits to Britain in 
order to oppose Pelagianism there ; on the first of 
these he Avas accompanied by Lupus, bishop of 
Troyes. The Vita, however, relates further that 
an embassy was sent from Britain to inform the 
Gallic bishops that the Pelagian heresy was rapidly 
taking possession of the people, and that the 
earliest possible succour should be given to the 
Catholic faith. A S 5 mod was held, and Gcnnanus 
and Lupus were solicited to undertake the mission 
to Britain. The two bishops entered upon their 
work AAdth energy, and succeeded in their task. 
The Vita Germani, Avritten AA’ith a charm of style 
which made it exceedingly popular, is throughout 
full of miraculous incidents. This was the fashion 
of the time. But we are dependent upon the 
narrative of the Vita for all that occurred during 
the stay of the bishops in Britain — the visit to the 
grave of St. Alban, the Hallelujah Auctory, etc. 

Many attempts have been made to reconcile the 
two accounts, that of Prosper and that of the Viia, 
but the statement of Prosper’s Chronicles that 
Germanus Avas sent to Britain by Celestine as his 
representative (vice sun), and at the inAutation of 
the British deacon Palladius, seems to bp such as 
must be accepted ; the embassy from Britain ana 
the Council are, it is quite probable, due Boleiy to 
the imagination of Constantins The Vita LujJi is 

f ood evidence that Lupus accompanied the great 
ishop in this mission to Britain. It adds one 
special detail, auz. that the journey was made in 
1 AS, Jail vil. pp. 202-2L From the Ac<a the tert is giren in 
Heddan-Stnbbe, douneiU, roi. L 
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winter. Germanus came to Britain in 429, about 
the same time as the English, at the invitation of 
Guortigem, began their occupation of the island, 
riiis information we gather from the JSistoria 
Brittomlm by Nennius. Germanus, or Garmon, 
remained in the memory of the British as the man 
who had saved the faith of the Church when 
threatened by a flood of Pelagianism, as the builder 
of monasteries, and as the great teacher of saints. 
But their reverence was enhanced by the belief that 
he had been a strong helper against the Saxons. 

A few names a^ear before us about this time. 
One of these is Fastidius, a British bishop who 
■wrote, some time bet'ween 420 and 430, a book to a 
wido'iv named Fatalis, on The Christian Life, and 
another on The Preserving of Widowhood. In 
reality there is but one book known to ns. The 
tractate has been erroneously described as con- 
taining Pelagian passages. It reminds one of some 
chapters in the Imitatio of Thomas k Kempis. 

• Men sin egregiouflly,' It says, ‘ when they believe that Ood 
is the avenger not of sin but of heresy. ... A Christian is he 
who extends pity to all, who In no case is ruffled by injury, who 
allows not a poor man to be oppressed if he be present . . . 
who has made himself poor to the world that he may become 
rich unto God.’ 

Fastidius insists on the necessity of obedience 
as well as faith, for a good life. His letter to the 
■widow, a noble type of Christian womanhood, 
places clearly before us the idea of the Christian 
man as entertained in Britain about 420.* 

Another name that comes into ■view is Faustus. 
He was bom in Britain, but was taken by his 
mother in early life to the monastery of Lerins. 
Maximus was then abbot of Lerins ; on his ap- 
pointment In 433 to be bishop of Kiez, Faustus 
succeeded him as abbot, afterwards succeeding 
him also as bishop of Riez. He was acquainted 
with Sidonius Apollinatr.s, who descrioes his 
mother as holy and one who inspired reverence; 
‘ to be introduced to her was as if Israel had intro- 
duced him to Rebecca, or Samuel to his mother 
Hannah’ — a lady whose piety mw be compared 
^vith that of the ■widow to whom Fastidius wrote, 
and both as examples of British piety. She took 
over her son to share in the discipline and saintli- 
ness of the communities at Marseilles and Lerins. 
Sidonius speaks in one of his letters of the books 
which Faustus was sending by the hands of Rio- 
catus ‘ to your fellow-Britons.’ Faustus is thus an 
instance of the early beginning in Britain of rever- 
ence for the monastic life. 

Riocatus is another important personage. We 
meet him as the guest of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
being detained at his house because of the in- 
cursions of ‘ the barbarians ’ into Gaul. Riocatus 
is spoken of as bishop and monk (antistes ac 
monaehus). He was then on his second ■visit, and 
was returning with a supply of books from Faustus. 
A stream of literature, copies of the Scriptures, 
tractates, etc., came to Britain from Lenns, an 
impoitant literary centre.. The ■visit of which we 
have spoken may have occurred between 460 and 
470, though Riocatus might have been bishop many 
years earlier. In him we have evidence of monach- 
ism not only existing in Britain, but also favoured 
by the Church, or by some churches at least, since 
this man was bishop as well as monk. The friendli- 
ness between Faustus, -who ivas a strong and fervid 
Semi-Pelarian, and Riocatus suggests the pre- 
valence in Britain of Semi-Pelagian ■views.® 

Of another — Nynias — wo have information in 
Bcdn, who declares that he was a Briton. Ailred, 
abbot of Rievanlx, in his Vita Niniani, ■written in 

> See Gennadlua, de Fir. UltuL ch. 67 ; also Caspar!, Brirfe, 
dbhandlungm vnd Predigten, 1691, p. 6620. on de Vita 
ChrUtiana (PL, vol. 1.). 

® Krusch, Apoll. Sidon. Epietulce et Carmina, Berlin, 1895 
[MCJJ viii. 157) ; also Engelbrecht, Studien €ber d, SeJiriften 
i. Sisebofi ton Reii Fauitta, Pragne, 1889, pref. p. xv. 


the 12th cent., has preserved a few details. Nynias 
carried on missionary work in Northern Pict-land — 
in Caithness, in Sutherland, and even in Shetland 
Ogham and other inscriptions testify to his activity. 
St. Patrick, until about the year 432, may be re- 
garded as a Briton. In his Confessio he tells his 
story, and in the Epistola supplies a few details 
respecting his birth and his experience. The date 
of nis birth may have been between 387 and 390. 
His death must have occurred about 461. His 
father was a deacon and a decurion, hie grand- 
father a presbyter. It was not, however, until he 
had escaped from his captivity in Ireland and had 
dwelt some time at the monastery of Lerins, and 
afterwards for a longer period at Auxerre, that he 
was ordained bishop and sent as missionary to 
the Irish, Apparently there were no monks or 
monasteries in the parts where St. Patrick spent 
his early life ; he learnt the ascetic way of life at 
Lerins. There is no need here to enter into any 
account of the labours which St. Patrick carried 
on as bishop among the Irish. 

2 . British monachism, — Monachism appears to 
have been one of the results of the visit of Ger- 
manus, and to be connected with the monasteries 
on the south coast of Gaul. Lupus, his youthful 
companion, had been at the monastery of Lerins. 
Riocatus, a British bishop and monk, held inter- 
course with Faustus, himself of British parentage, 
who had been abbot of Lerins ; it is therefore quite 
natural to conclude that monachism came to Britain 
from South Gaul. Its home for the British was 
Marseilles or Lerins, neither of which monasteries 
was founded before about 410-16. British monach- 
ism may have been gradually making its wjy into 
the country about 420. It is stated in the Life of 
St. Samson that he restored a monastery which had 
been built by Germanus, i.e. in 429. We connect, 
therefore, the monachism of our island with the 
influence of Germanus, as well as ■with the im- 
ulse received from Marseilles or Lerins, or from 
oth places. 

There was thus introduced into Britain a new 
idea of the way in which moral perfection could be 
reached. It meant severe austerity, which, bj 
mortifying the body, gave the spirit full play ; it 
enjoined Sso the abandonment of the world’s life, 
BO as to secure full liberty for exercises of piety. 
Through monachism there was brought into the 
island a new spiritual force, and the monk clothed 
himself in a garb that was significantly symbolical 
of it. Its methods for the cultivation of spiritual 
discipline were prayer, reading, and meditation at 
fixed and stateu hours. There seem to have been 
two types of monachism, to which the names 
‘Antonian’ and ‘Pachomian’ have been given. 
Reminiscences of the former are frequent m the 
names of churches and parishes at the present day. 
For instance, Llanddeusant means a tlan, or cell, 
for two monks ; on the other band, Llanilltud was 
a Pachomian institution, a monastery where many 
lived by one rule (regula). 

The anchorite and the monk became rulers of 
the Church, the bishop and other members of the 
clerical order occupying a secondary position. 
Every lanna, lann, or llan was the cell of a recluse 
or a monastery, and such places covered the whole 
land. Even the Church at first was endangered 
by the abandonment of sacraments, and by the 
prevalence of new and unauthorized collective 
gatherings. Manual labour was undertaken by 
the monk, not for profit, but for his own moral 
discipline. The Lavsiac History shows that 
such crafts ns gardening, agriemture, smith’s 
work, carpentry, fulling, weaving, tanning, shoe- 
making, and ■writing were practised in the monas- 
tery of Akhmim. From the earnings of such 
labours the monks provided themselves ■with food 
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and clotliinp, which were regarded as the common Britain finds conspicuous illustration in Samson, 
property or the community. The same system His supreme message may be seen in the words 
obtained in Britain, though on a smaller scale, as addressed by him to nis father: Tu, quidem, frater 
the Life of St. David shows. In the monastery Umbraphel, peregrinus esse dehes.'^ ‘Thou must 
founded at Tabennisi by Pachomius, all the monks be a pilgrim ’ is for him and for many a constraining 
were required to commit to memory the whole of conviction. From Dumnonia he set sail for the 
the Psalter and the New Testament. This custom land of his pilgrimage, settling at Dol, situated in 
also prevailed in Britain, as we know from the that northern part of Brittany to which patriotic 
quotations made by Gildas in the <fejSa:ctdio. Even feelings towards the old home in Britain gave 
more extreme ascetic usages in the mortification of the name of Dumnonia, Pa^us Anrelianus, or 
the body, borrowed from the Egyptian monasteries, Pol de Leon, as he was later named, after a time 
were carried on by the monks in this island. The spent as a solitary near his father’s lands, crossed 
idea of monachism, it is evident, as regarded by early to Brittany. He first settled on the island 
the early British monks, was derived from E^pt. of Ushant, but afterwards in the Pagus Leonensis, 
The bioOTMher of St. David infomis us definitely where he built his llan, or monastery, and was 
(‘Vita s, pavidis’in Gambro-British (SatWs) that created bishop. The spirit of Llanilltud made of 
the saint imitated the Egyptian monks (Egyptios him a missionary bishop and preacher. 
monachos imitatus, similem eis duxit vitam). The last to be named by us is David, or, as his 

Two names appear in British tradition as countr 5 Tnen called him, Dewi Sant. It ought to be 
prominent in the early days of monachism. There superfluous to assert the fact of St. David’s exist- 
Avere, undoubtedly, others prior to them, Avhose enee. This is made certain by the whole tone and 
names are not known. One of the two is Dubricius character of the Life written by Bicemarcbus at 
(Dyfrig), and the other Illtud, belonging to a St. David’s, where there Avere materials left since 
younger generation ; the jieriod between 420 and the saint’s OAvn time, and where Sulien, the bio- 
600 gives no names for history except the three OTapher’s father, the most learned bishop in all 
— Dyfrig, Hltud, and Biocatus, The ‘ Life of Britain, had lived. Beyond the short notice in the 
Dubricius’ in the Book of Lland&v is a very con- Life of Paul Aurelian, this Vita by Bicemarcbus 
fused piece of biography. He is said to have been seems to be the source of all that has been Avritten 
consecrated ‘ archbishop over all South Britain’ by of St. DaAud in Welsh poems and biographies of 
Germanus and Lupus, and his privileges were the Middle Ages, and in quite a library of books 
confirmed by ‘ Anoatolic authority.’ This account Avritten later. The Welsh versions testify to its 
is contradicted hy the narrative of Geofirey of early popularity, but deal freely Avith it, making 
Monmouth, according to Avhom Dubricius Avas frequent omissions and changes. The Vita Avas a 
abbot at Henllan, and aftenvards at Mochros. sermon for St. David’s day ; and the Welsh versions 
Illtud Avas the first abbot of the place called after have riven it more of the sermon’s characteristics, 
him Llanilltud, the term llan being a name given by That David Avas Avith Illtud we knoAv for certain 
the people to a monastery ; ' it noAV means ‘parish from the earlier Breton Life of Samson and the 
church.’ Illtud Avas a Briton, and through him British Life of Illtud, but his teacher in the 
monachism seems to have inspired high moral narrative of Bicemarcbus was not Illtud but 
aims in a community of devoted disciples, among Paulinus. The spirit of Illtud, however, Avas in 
Avhom Ave find Gildas and St. David. FolloAving him, and he became a popular preacher, and by 
the intimations of the older Vit<B, Ave are led to this, and by other ministrations of the pastoral 
regard Llanilltud as an island, not a place in the type, he endeared himself to his people. TAvelve 
midst of meadoAvs and streams, as the British Vita monasteries in succession were founded by him ; 
suggests, and to conclude that the original Llanill- even Glastonbury is among these, and Legminetre 
tud must be the island called Caldy. It Avas not ilfcouMrfrnMOT, which is represented to be a nunnery, 
on the site of the present-day Lant-Avit-Major and is called in the version Llnnllieni. Several 
(Llanilltud FaAvr). companions folloAved him to reside at Vetus Bubus, 

Contemporary Avith Hltud was Teilo, the founder the Welsh name for Avhich Giraldus gives as Ben 
and first bishop of Lland&v, who had been a fellow- Meneu, and the Latin as Vetus Menevia (''Ko.m- 
disciple of St. David under Paulinus.® Another brice Hen Meneu, Latino vero Vetus Menevia ’). It 
contemporary was Caradoo of Llancarvan. We was at this place, both as abbot and m bishop, that 
have narratives respecting four eminent disciples his life was spent, his death occurring at a com- 
of Illtud — Gildas, Samson, Paul Aurelian, and St. paratively eariy age. To him, aboA'e all others, 
David. In each of these men we observe a re- has gone forth the reverence of the Welsh people, 
markable change in monkhood. The monk. Intimations of this reverence are not infrequent 
instead of being simply a recluse, becomes a public At a great synod held at Brevi (afterwards called 
preacher. Gildas, from the Tyne in the North, UanddeAvivrevi) he Avas approached Avith profimnd 
travelled far to become a disciple of Illtud at marks of respect by delegates of the bishops 
Llanilltud in South Wales. In the eagerness of assembled, 118 in number, besides an innumerable 
his devotion he seems to have exceeded the Taben- multitude of presbyters, abbots, etc., and begged to 
nisiot monks. He committed to memory nearly abandon his place of retirement in order to 
the whole Bible, and acquired an intimate know- to the people. Most reluctantly he complied, and 
ledge of the Christian literature of the West. The preached as no other could. _ A second syimd,_to 
teachings of Illtud were carried by him to Ireland. Avhieh the name Victoria is given, connected AVith 
The close of his life Avas spent in Brittany, in St. David’s name, Avas held, in which the decrees 
accordance with a long-cherished desire for the life of the former Avere confirmed. These may be later 
of an eremite, his death occurring, according to the echoes of him. We cannot be Avrong in bcheiung 
Vita and the Annales Cambrice combined, on 29th that the reidval continued after the death of Gildas, 
Jan. 570. (Anscome, after a searching investiga- the fearless reprover of princes and bishops, and o| 
tion, decides upon 554, which seems too early.) David, the great popular preacher. The names oi 
Besides the de Excidio, Gildas AiTote Letters, of several Avorkers have been preserved. 

AA’hich fragments are extant ; these shoAv in him a AVe subjoin a Bibliography of tho mibject, Arith e > 

remarkable trait— he AVTites as a man endoAved o'r'paosABw BRCTo“onram.--Tho3e that 

with a moderation which a casual reader of the to have come from the Benedictine monastery of fleurj 

de Excidio Avould not e.xpect to find, _ (tioriacum). 

An idea Avhich seems to have possessed men in j jiabiiion, AS, O.S.B., i. 154 ; AS, Jul. ri. g. 582 ; BdU, 

1 Booi of Llandav, pp. 71, 120. 5 Ib. p. B9. vi. (Fita il.); de la Bordcrie, Ba Bretagne; BCel v. *17- 
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from Iona to succeed ■where Paulinus had failed, 
and his -work -was so successful that, soon after his 
death in 651, not only 'was Northumbria Christian, 
but it had outlying missions in Mercia and Essex. 

After the middle of the 7th cent., then, the 
problem that had to he settled was this — Should 
the Church of England he Celtic or Roman J The 
answer was given at the the Council of Whitby 
(664). The discussion turned on the date for 
keeping Easter and certain other dillerences, hut 
what was really at stake was the future of English 
civilization. The Council decided in favour of 
Roman Christianity, and that meant that the 
Celt, whose genius had been shown in mission 
work, was now to make way for the Roman, 
whose strength lay in o^anization. England was 
to look eastwards to Europe, not westwards to 
Ireland, for her civilization and religious develop- 
ment. 

Almost immediately the Roman Archbishop 
Theodore came to carry out what had been decided 
upon at Whitby. He reorganized the Episcopate 
by dividing old and creating new sees, lie insti- 
tuted Church Councils to deal with the problems 
cf the day, and he regulated the monasteries. Yet 
he was nindered a good deal by the able but 
erratic Wilfrid, who liad done the Roman cause 
good service at Whitby, and had since become 
Bishop of York. Wilfrid found it difficult to | 
submit to the re-arrangements of Theodore, and 
more than once had to flee the country and appeal 
to the Pope — a precedent which was to leaa to 
difficulties in after years. But, in spite of 
hindrances, Theodore’s work continued, and by 
the end of the 7th cent, the English Church was 
fully organized on a diocesan basis. More than 
this, an example of English unity had been set up 
in the Church which was to serve as a model for 
the State. Englishmen were still divided as 
Northumbrians, or Mercians, or men of Wessex. 
As Christians they were all one in the English 
Church. 

Christianity at this time, in England as else- 
where, found its highest expression in monasticism. 
It was the Celtic form of monasticism which had 
spread from Iona into Northern England, ■with a 
discipline less stringent than that of Rome. The 
communities might be of men, or of women, or 
sometimes of men and women together, some of 
them married. The Celtic ideal aimed at retaining 
the separate individualities within the community, 
the Roman at the subordination of the individual 
to the life of the community as a whole. With 
the triumph of the Roman form of Christianity, 
there was an effort to supplant the laxer form of 
monasticism by the stricter Benedictine form. Of 
this movement Wilfrid was the champion, and it 
spread rapidly after the Whitby Council. In such 
monasteries the educational and literary work of 
the time went on. This found its climax in the 
work of Bede (673-735) at Jarrow, while Alcuin 
of York took across to the Court of Charlemagne 
the learning which he had gained in Northern 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church was also a missionary 
church. Its missionaries went about the Continent 
converting many Teutonic tribes who had remained 
heathen. Wilfrid himself was a missionary in 
Frisia, Willibrod went out from Ripon to continue 
the ■work, while Boniface, the greatest of these 
pioneers, went out from Wessex to Western 
Germany, and became Archbishop of Mainz. 

jDuring the two centuries after the Council of 
Whitby, the Church in England was gradually 
devdoping along the lines then laid doivn, and, 
in spite of some signs of weakness and decay, 
especially in Northumbria, during the early part 
of the 9th cent., it was an active, living, gro'wing 


Church. But ivith the middle of the 9th cent, all 
this was changed. For several years Danish hordes 
swept over the country from the sea, spreading 
out from Scandinavia to Ireland, England, and 
Northern France. These Vikings were also the 
champions of heathenism, and savagely attacked 
Christian churches and monasteries, slaying the 
inhabitants and cariying off what they could find. 
They spread into Nortliumbria and Mercia, and 
even into Wessex, until in 871 Alfred became king, 
and stemmed the tide of invasion. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church, laboriously built up 
during two centuries, had well nigh collapsed 
before the Danes. Churches and monasteries had 
been destroyed ; priests, monks, and nuns had 

I )erished. Religion and learning were at a very 
ow ebb. Alfred set to work, first to conquer the 
Danes, then to unite them with the Engush, and 
finally to revive the life of the Church in England. 
The year 878 was the year of decision. In that 
year the Danes were conquered and confined to the 
east of England, and they accepted Christianity. 
Alfred then did his best to rebuild churches and 
monasteries, to make good ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and to restore learning and education. By 
his noble example and earnest zeal he restored the 
foundations of the Church on which his successors 
could rebuild. For half a centm^ after Alfred’s 
death (in 901) his successors were reconquering 
Eastern England — the Danelaw — and the process 
was completed by the great reign of Edmr (957- 
975). This was the climax of the An^o.Saxon 
monarchy. In the process of conquest Wessex 
had become England, and the King of Wessex 
King of the English. In the Church tdso a two- 
fold process had been going on. The leaders of 
the Church, the bishops, nad more and more 
become statesmen, and the chief royal advisers. 
The monastic life, on the other hand, nad received 
new inspiration from the Cluniao revival on the 
(!lontinent, through the French monastery of 
Fleury, whither several English churchmen had 
gone for inspiration and help. Stricter celibacy 
was enforced alike in monastenes and in cathedrals, 
and round this revived and disciplined monastic 
life gathered all that was best in the Church. 
The central figure in this movement was Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (969-989) and chief 
adviser of Edgar. As statesman and ecclesiastic 
be gave the reformers his help, though he would 
not force the changes upon the unwilling. By 
example and authority much was done to rebuild 
the structure on the foundations restored by 
Alfred, but the reforms were never universal, nor 
did they last through the troublous days that 
followed Dunstan’s death. 

The earlier part of the 9th cent, saw the Church 
passing into a state of stagnation and decay. The 
renewed Danish invasions under Cnut had little 
direct influence, since Cnut adopted what he 
found, without introducing anything new, and 
the folly of his sons destroyed the hope of a 
Scandina'vian Empire with its possibilities of 
wider influence for the Church. In the reign of 
IMward the Confessor the lowest ebb was reached. 
The saintly king chose his favourites from Nor- 
mandy, the country of his exile, and, with his 
thoughts fixed upon the next world, neglected 
his kingdom in this. The real power passed to 
Godwin and his 6ons,_ and their policy was fatal 
alike in Church and in State, for their aim was 
insular, and they would have cut themselves off 
from much that was good on the Continent in their 
desire to realize a narrower form of patriotism. 
Reform was needed in the Church, but it was not 
from these English leaders that it was to come. 
On the field of Senlac the Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
met its doom, but the Anglo-Saxon Church vr£s 
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lished by S';. Peter, on the other hand British 
tradition traced their mode of determining Easter 
to St. John. How was it possible to put aside a 
custom that had its beginning with the Apostle 
‘who was worthy to lie in the Lord’s bosom ’t 
It was from him they had leamt to hold their 
feast on the 14th day of the moon though it Avere 
Sunday, and never to celebrate it after the 20th. 
As ‘ tradition ’ the British had certainly the ad- 
vantage, but their system of calculation Avas 
inferior to the Roman, borrowed as this Avas from 
Alexandria. At the Synod of Whitby (664) the 
tAvo modes came to a full debate betAveen Colman, 
the third of the Irish missionaries Avho had done 
such service by their labours in North and Mid- 
England, and the indefatigable Wilfrid. The 
CTOunds of belief on either side had nothing to 
do Avith the merits of the tAVo Avays of determining 
Easter Day ; belief Avas made to rest by both sides 
on an impossible basis of tradition (Beda, HE iii. 
25). Moved by reverence for ancestors and for 
St. John, the Britons continued steadfast in their 
refusal ; in the Anglo-Roman Church the subject 
was often discussed, several Synods being held for 
that purpose. Aldhelm (Abbot of Malmesbury, 
676-705) in his letter to the king and bishops of 
Dumnonia pronounces the British to be, because of 
their refusal on this point, non-Catholic, ‘The 
precepts of your bishops,’ he says, ‘are not in 
accord Avith Catholic faith.’ So also Beda, for 
the same reason, excludes the British from the 


Church, certainly from the 12th centunr, probably 
from the 11th century. Another Church, the 
Anglo-Roman, had taken its place. 

IjTERATimE. — The literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. HUGH WlLLIAJIS, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—!. Anglo-Saxon 
times. — Britain, under the Romans, Avas part of a 
Christian empire, and its Church, AA-ith its organiza- 
tion, its saints, its doctrinal difficulties, greAV up 
as part of the Holy Catholic Church. But Avith 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West, Britain, as one of its outlying portions, Avaa 
among the first countries to be isolated. During 
the 6th and 6th cents, barbarian tribes poured into 
the Empire — Goths and Lombards into Italy, Huns 
into Danubian lands. Vandals into Africa, Visigoths 
into Spain, and Angles and Saxons into Britain. 

The British Church, thus cut off from the Church 
on the Continent, ^cav Aveaker and began to stag- 
nate. In the neighbouring island of Ireland a 
different form of Cliristianity, not connected Avith 
the Empire, Avas, as the legends of St. Patrick 
shoAV, both strong and active. The Irish Church 
rested not on episcopacy, but on monaslicism, 
and, amidst much that Avas ill-organized and 
turbulent, there Avas fine enthusiasm and, above 
all, missionary zeal. The great Irish missionary, 
St. Columba, crossed over in 563 to Iona, and 
made that island an important centre of religions 
life and civilization until his death in 697. Mean- 


Catholic Church. It Avas an unhappy difference, 
and there Avas harshness on the British side. 

The other usage mentioned by Augustine to 
Avhich the British bishops and learned men adhered 
Avas in their celebration of Baptism. The arch- 
bishop employs the unusual expression ‘that ye 
should complete the ministry of baptism ’ — vt 
ministerium baptizandi, quo Deo renasctmur, iuxta 
morem sanctae Romanae et apostolicae compleatis. 
The term is found in the Life of St. Brigid. A 
vision describes ‘ tAVO priests clothed in Avhite pour- 
ing oil upon the head of a girl, completing the order 
of baptism in the usual way.’ Ciwiplere refers to 
the last act of the rite, i.e. to ‘confirmation,’ a 
function alloAved only to bishops in the Roman 
communities (see as to Ireland, on the absence of 
‘ confirmation ’ there, St. Bernard’s Vita Malachi, 
ch. 3). This divergence in confirmation from 
the Anglo-Roman usage must have been a fre- 
quent cause of irritation. The British tonsure 
also is mentioned by Aldhelm and Beda (not by 
Augustine) as a custom to be condemned, though 
in the 4th cent, it was customary in most, if not 
all, countries. Biggs is of opinion that its sole 
object Avas disfigurement. In Britain it continued 
as a survival from earlier times. We need not 
endeavour to point out other causes of a difference 
and separation Avhich extended over centuries. 
The labours of Aldan, Finiau, and _ Colman, 
though they conformed Avith the British as to 
Easter, Avere appreciated and honoured even by 
the English archbishop and by the historian 
Beda ; it might have been the same after Augus- 
tine’s conference, but for his want of tact. 

One cannot help being curious as to Avhat be- 
came of this British Church. An attempt was 
made in the early part of the 9th cent, by Eh'od 
of Bangor to bring about compliance Avith the 
Roman demands, but his efforts do not seem to 
have been successful. It is the British Church 
that we find in the Laws of Hoaa’oI Dda (HoAvel 
the Good) about the middle of the 10th century. 
It may be that it was still in existence AA-hen 
Ricemarchns Avrote his Life of St. David at 
Menevia, but, when Geoffrey of Monmouth AA’as 
AATiting at Llandfiv, and Giraldus at St. David’s, 
it had ceased to exist. There was no British 


AvhUe the British, and Avith them their Church, 
had been driven into Western Britain by the 
Angles and Saxons Avho invaded the island auring 
the 6th and 6th cents., until by A.D. 600 the 
Western half of Britain Avas British, and the 
Eastern half Anglian and Saxon. The invaders 
Avere and remained heathen, for the British made 
no attempt to convert the pagan foes whom they 
abhorred. 

From 690 to 604 Gregory I., a great ecclesiastical 
statesman, sat on the Papal throne. He had al- 
ready combated Arianism in several Teutonic 
tribes, and he realized the greatneM of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him in Eastern Britain of converting 
the English straight from heathenism to orthodoxy. 
Accordmgly, in 697, Augustine Avas despatched 
with a band of monks to Kent to begin a great 
English mission. He was AvonderfuUy successful 
in Kent, and was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The whole island was majmed out 
into dioceses by Gregory, Avho had a splendid faith 
in the future, though for the present only the sees 
of Canterbury and Rochester could be_ created. 
An effort Avas made through Paulinus to introduce 
the Roman form of faith into Northumbria, but 
after a temporary success the attempt failed, 
Amother effort to unite Avith the British Church in 
the West also failed, through want of tact on the 
part of the Archbishop, and obstinaCT on the part 
of the leaders of the British Church. Independently 
of Canterbury, the Roman form of Christianity 
was established in East Anglia and Wessex, and 
by 635, therefore, or about forty ye_nr8_ after the 
coming of Augustine, Western Christianity, which 
looked to Rome as its head, was established m 
the South and East of England. But that was 
all ; the British Church (see preceding article) 
still held aloof, and the North of England re- 


aained heathen. . , 

This state of things lasted until after the middle 
if the 7th cent., but in the North of England great 
lianges Avere taking place, for during civil war in 
Northumbria a fugitive prince fled to the inontmwry 
f Iona, and soon aftenvards returned a Christian 
0 his throne. This OsAA-ald at once introduced 
Jhristianity into his kingdom, but naturally in it« 
leltic, not its Roman, form. He brought St. Aidan 
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from Iona to succeed where Paulinus had failed, 
and his work was so successful that, soon after his 
death in 651, not only was Northumbria Christian, 
but it had outlying missions in Mercia and Essex. 

After the middle of the 7th cent., then, the 
problem that had to bo settled was this — Should 
the Church of England he Celtic or KomanT The 
answer was given at the the Council of Whitby 
(664). The discussion turned on the date for 
keeping Easter and certain other dillerences, hut 
what was really at stake was the future of English 
civilization. The Council decided in favour of 
Roman Christianity, and that meant that the 
Celt, whose genius had been shown in mission 
work, was now to make way for the Roman, 
whose strength lay in omanization. England was 
to look eastwards to Europe, not westwards to 
Ireland, for her civilization and religious develop- j 
ment. I 

Almost immediately the Roman Archbishop 
Theodore came to carry out what had been decided 
upon at Whitby. He reorganized the Episcopate 
by dividing old and creating new sees. He insti- 
tuted Church Councils to deal with the problems 
of the day, and he regulated the monasteries. Yet 
he was hindered a good deal by the able but 
erratic Wilfrid, who had done the Roman cause 
good service at Whitby, and had since become 
Bishop of York. Wilfrid found it difficult to 
submit to the re-arrangements of Theodore, and 
more than onee had to flee the country and appeal 
to the Pope — a precedent which was to lead to 
difficulties in after years. But, in spite of 
hindrances, Theodore’s work continued, and by 
the end of the 7th cent, the English Church was 
fully organized on a diocesan basis. More than 
this, an example of English unity had been set up 
in the Church which was to serve as a model for 
the State. Englishmen were still divided as 
Northumbrians, or Mercians, or men of Wessex. 
As Christians they were all one in the English 
Church. 

Christianity at this time, in England as else- 
where, found its highest expression in monasticism. 
It was the Celtic form of monasticism which had 
spread from Iona into Northern England, with a 
discipline less stringent than that of Rome. The 
communities might be of men, or of women, or 
sometimes of men and women together, some of 
them married. The Celtic ideal aimed at retaining 
the separate individualities within the community, 
the Roman at the subordination of the individual 
to the life of the community as a whole. With 
the triumph of the Roman form of Christianity, 
there was an efibrt to supplant the laxer form of 
monasticism by the stricter Benedictine form. Of 
this movement Wilfrid was the champion, and it 
spread rapidly after the Whitby Council. In such 
monasteries the educational and literary work of 
the time went on. This found its climax in the 


work of Bede (673-735) at Jarrow, while Alenin 
of York took across to the Court of Charlemagne 
the learning which he had gained in Northern 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church was also a missionary 
church. Its missionaries went about the Continent 


converting many Teutonic tribes who had remained 
heathen. Wilfrid himself was a missionary in 
Frisia, Willibrod went out from Ripon to continue 
the work, while Boniface, the greatest of these 
pioneers, went out from Wessex to Western 
Germany, and became Archbishop of Mainz. 

During the two centuries after the Council of 
Whitby, the Church in England was gradually 
developing along the lines then laid down, and, 
in spite of some signs of weakness and decay, 
especially in Northumbria, during the early part 
of the 9th cent., it was an active, living, growing 


Church. But with the middle of the 9th cent, all 
this was changed. For several years Danish hordes 
swept over the country from the sea, spreading 
out from Scandinavia to Ireland, England, and 
Northern France. These Vikings were also the 
champions of heathenism, and savagely attacked 
Christian churches and monasteries, slaying the 
inhabitants and carrying olT what they could lind. 
They spread into Nortlmmbria and Mercia, and 
even into Wessex, until in 871 Alfred became king, 
and stemmed the tide of invasion. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church, laboriously built up 
during two centuries, had well nigh collapsed 
before the Danes. Churches and monasteries had 
been destroyed ; priests, monks, and nuns had 
perished. Religion and learning were at a very 
low ebb. Alfred set to work, first to conquer the 
Danes, then to unite them with the En^sh, and 
finally to revive the life of the Church in England. 
The year 878 was the year of decision. In that 
year the Danes were conquered and confined to the 
east of England, and they accepted Christianity. 
Alfred then did his best to rebuild churches and 
monasteries, to make good ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and to restore learning and education. By 
his noble example and earnest zeal he restored the 
foundations of the Church on which his successors 
could rehuUd. For half a century after Alfred’s 
death (in 901) his successors were reconquering 
Eastern England — the Danelaw — and the process 
was completed by the great reign of Edgar (957- 
976). This was the climax of the An^o-Saxon 
monarchy. In the process of conquest Wessex 
had become England, and the King of Wessex 
King of the English. In the Church also a two- 
fold process had been going on. The leaders of 
the Church, the bishops, had more and more 
become statesmen, and the chief royal advisers. 
The monastic life, on the other hand, nad received 
new inspiration from the Cluniac revival on the 
Continent, through the French monastery of 
Fleury, whither several English churchmen had 
gone for inspiration and help. Stricter celibacy 
was enforced alike in monastenes and in cathedrals, 
and round this revived and disciplined monastic 
life gathered all that was best in the Church, 
The central figure in this movement was Dunstanj 
Archbishop of Canterbury (96()-989) and chief 
adviser of Edgar. As statesman and ecclesiastic 
bo gave the reformers his help, though he would 
not force the changes upon the unwilling. By 
example and authority much was done to rebuild 
the structure on the foundations restored by 
Alfred, but the reforms were never universal, nor 
did they last through the troublous days that 
followed Dunstan’s death. 

The earlier part of the 9th cent, saw the Church 
passing into a state of stagnation and decay. The 
renewed Danish invasions under Cnut had little 
direct influence, since Cnut adopted what he 
found, Avithout introducing anything new, and 
the folly of his sons destroyed the hope of a 
Scandinavian Empire with its possibilities of 
wider influence for the Church. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor the loivest ebb ivas reached. 
The saintly king chose his favourites from Nor- 
mandy, the country of his exile, and, ivith his 
thoughts fixed upon the next world, neglected 
his kingdom in this. The real power passed to 
Godwin and his sons, and their policy was fatal 
alike in Church and in State, for their aim was 
insular, and they ivould have cut themselves off 
from much that ivas good on the Continent in their 
desire to realize a narroiver form of patriotism. 
Reform was needed in the Church, but it was not 
from these English leaders that it was to come. 
On the field of Senlac the Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
met its doom, but the Anglo-Saxon Church was 
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saved from -weakness and isolation by the new life 
there secured to it from Normandy. 

2 . The I 2 th and 13 th centuries.— The Norman 
Conquest began a new era alike in Church and in 
State. The Normans w^ere the most progressive 
race of the age, full of the old Viking energy, but 
ready to assimilate whatever was commendable in 
Western ideas. Under their rule England was to 
be no longer isolated, but brought, -with the best 
in her old institutions, into close touch with 
European civilization, William the Conqueror 
was an able ruler, and at once impressed his strong 
personality on the conquered country; but the 
fact that he came under a banner blessed by the 
Pope gave the conquest additional importance for 
the Church, since in 1073 Hildebrand, the greatest 
of William’s contemporaries, ascended the papal 
throne as Gregory VU. He did perhaps more than 
any other one man to influence the Church of the 
Middle Ages. His ideal was a theocracy, to be 
realized in the Catholic Church, Already the 
Cluniac revival had prepared the way by purifying 
the Church, as the Emperors of the middle of the 
11th cent, had purified the Papacy. Already the 
doctrine of transubstantiation had placed the 

£ riest, who could actually bring into being his 
►ivine Lord at the altar, on a nigher plane al- 
together than that of the mere layman. Already 
the better feeling of Christendom was demanding 
the celibacy of the cler^, and a consequent 
devotion to the things of God. Now, therefore, 
in Gregory vir. the reformed Papacy, guiding a 
purified priesthood, was to control the world and 
realize tne Kingdom of God on earth. It was a 
grand ideal, but, as carried out by man, it involved 
the loM and often sordid medimval struggle be- 
tween Church and State for mere supremacy. 

The high claims of Gregoiy had to be met by 
William. Both Pope and King were helped by 
the wisdom of William’s archbishop, Lanfrano, a 
brilliant scholar, a wise teacher, and an earnest 
monk. He was a firm i^holder of the now ideas, 
but a good servant of William ; and he succeeded 
in brinrfng about a compromise which gave to 
England a revived Church without involving 
William in subserviency to the Papacy. Loyal 
Churchman though he was, William was a states- 
man first, and jealous of all encroachments on his 
power. ‘ Peter’s pence ’ he would pay, but homage 
to the Pope he would not do, while no baron 
might be excommunicated, no Church Synod held, 
no Papal bull received, without the King’s per- 
mission. The great question of investitures — 
Should the ecclesiastical or the secular authority 
^point the bishops ? — though so important on the j 
Continent, was not a practical difficulty under 
William. He purified the English Episcopate i 
himself, making good appointments, and removing 
Englishmen in favour of learned Normans. Sees 
were removed from the villages to the towns, and 
the supremacy of Canterbury was assured. Mon- 
asticism was revived, and the Cluniac revival 
allowed full scope. New monasteries were built, 
and the old were drastically reformed by Norman 
abbots. Everywhere the principle of celibacy was 
triumphant, and, though in the parishes those 
priests who had wives were not forced to put them 
away, still no priests were in future to ma^. 
The distinction between the clergy and the laity, 
and the priest’s sacerdotal power, were enmhasized 
by the separation of the ecclesiastical fi-om the 
civil courts, whereby all suits concerning the clergy 
were to be tried in courts where churchmen were 
judges and canon law was followed. 

In the hands of three great men like Gregory, 
William, and Lanfranc, this settlement was good. 
But the question of investitures bad some day to 
be decided, the independent existence of Church 


courts was sure some day to create difficulties, and 
the balance of power between King and Pope could 
not fail at some time to be upset. The next two 
hundred years saw these problems -worked out. 

The Conqueror had left a strong government, 
resting on the personal power of a strong man. 
William Bufus turned this into a despotism, and 
used every power over Church or State to satisfy 
his avarice. Bishoprics and abbacies were kept 
vacant, that the king might have their revenues, 
or were sold to the highest bidder. In a moment 
of penitence William appointed Anselm, Abbot of 
Bee (see Anselm of Canterbury), to the long 
vacant see of Canterbury. Anselm was tlie 

G reatest scholar of his time, and a saint as well, 
nt he showed no lack of firmness in opposing the 
tyranny of the King, and further strengthened 
himself by going in person to Borne to secure the 
support of the Pope. On the death of William 
(in 1100), his more politic brother Henry succeeded 
bim, and the struggle was no longer between 
righteousness and tyranny, but between Cburch 
and State to ascertain their respective spheres. 
Anselm’s own position had been changed by bis 
resence at the Council of Borne in 1099, which 
ad made stringent decrees against clerical marri- 
ages and also against lay investiture ; and the 
settlement of the investiture question could no 
longer be avoided. Should the Kings of England 

f o on appointing the bishops as tue Conqueror 
ad done, or should the principle for which the 
Pope was fighting on the Continent prevail, and 
the bishops be appointed by the Church itself? 
After six years of struggle the question was 
settled in 1107, again by a wise compromise. The 
bishop was recognized as at once a baron owing 
allegiance to the King, and an ecclesiastic bound 
to obey the Pope. He was therefore to be elected 
by the Cathedral chapter, but this election was to 
take place in the King’s chapel. He was then to 
do allegiance as a baron to the Edng, and after- 
wards to receive the insignia of his office as a 
bishop from the Archbishop or the Pope. The 
Church thus retained the forms which it desired, 
but the substance of power remained with the 
King, who could always control the elections. 

The reign of Stephen increased the power of the 
Church, because of the chaotic weakuMS of the 
State. Thus it was the attack on certain bishops 
that ruined Stephen’s cause ; it was the Church 
that mediated between the rivals for the crown ; 
and amidst the turmoil of ci-vil war the great 
Cistercian revival was planting new monasteries 
in the desolate North, and quietly restoring to 
civilization the devastated tracts of Yorkshire. 

Henry II. came to the throne in 1154. He had 
inherited from his grandparents a OTcat Anglo- 
Frencb empire, which he increased by his marriage, 
so that he was King of England and overlord of 
the western half of France. He was an able ruler, 
and realized that a strong government was needed 
throughout his dominions, and more especially in 
England, after the -weakness of Stephen’s reigp. 
His schemes for a great empire failed, but in 
England the monarchy which he founded -was so 
strong that it survived the follies of his sons. Its 
strength lay in the great system of common la-w 
which Henry built up, and in the very able_ civil 
service whicn he created to carry on his administra- 
tion. But this very strength soon brought the 
monarchy into conflict with the Church, for their 
ideals were mutually exclusive. The monarchy 
stood for a national ideal, and to the King the 
independent power of the Church invoteed an 
imperium in imperio. The Church stood for a 
cosmopolitan ideal, and to the Pope the control 
exercised by the Crown was an unholy usnipation. 
The struggle was fought out on the question of 
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the independence of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Were the clergy, like the laity, to be under the 
control of the King’s courts or no ? On the answer 
depended, on the one hand, the success of Henry’s 
government ; on the other, the solidarity of the 
Church in England ndth the Church on the Con- 
tinent. 

Thomas Becket was the archbishop who cham- 
pioned the cause of the Church. As a clerk he 
nad already shonm capacity, and had risen to be 
Chancellor, and chief adviser and friend of the 
King. In 1160 Henry made him archbishop in 
the hope that he would bring the Church into 
subordination to the Crown. He soon found his 
mistake. As Chancellor, Becket had put the State 
before the Church ; as Archbishop, he unhesitat- 
ingly put the Church before the State. The 
struggle came to a head when the treatment of 
clerical criminals was discussed in 1164. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon laid down that the 
King’s courts should settle what offenders came 
under the jurisdiction of the Church courts, and 
should punish the condemned. Becket gave his 
consent, then recanted, and fled the country. 
After a weary exile he returned, only to be mur- 
dered by some of the King’s over-zealous fol- 
lowers. For the moment Henry gave up the 
Constitutions, but in reality the supremacy of 
civil law and justice had been assured. The 
Church had the inspiration of Becket’s martyr- 
dom to set against this loss. , 

With the death of Henry II. the government 
passed successively to his two sons, Bichard and j 
John. Bichard was out of the country nearly all 
his reign, and the official class created by Henry j 
reaped the benefit. The reign ^ves an interesting j 
side-light on the relation of England to one great i 
movement in the medimval Church — the Crusades. 
Twice over, in 1095 and in 1147i Europe had been 
stirred by the call to save the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidel, but England had scarcely heeded 
the call either time. Now a third effort was made 
in 1190, and Richard of England took part in 
it ; but still the English did not join, nor did 
they help in the Crusade which in 1204 seized not 
Jerusalem but Constantinople. Thus the whole 
crusading movement left England untouched, and 
the alienation of her one crusading king from the 
interests of his own country only brings this aloof- 
ness into greater prominence. 

Under John the strong monarchy of Henry li, 
became a cruel despotism. John was an able man, 
but he was faced by two men abler than himself. 
One was Innocent HI., who brought the mediteval 
Papacy to its highest pitch of greatness. The 
other was Stephen Langten, archbishop from 1208 
to 1228. John, in carrying out his violent will, 
had trampled on every class in the community, 
and bad sought also to crush the Church, When 
Innocent appointed Langton archbishop, John re- 
fused for years to receive him, yielding at last 
only in fear of rebellion and invasion. At once, 
when Langton came, he united the suffering 
Church and the angiy nation under his leader- 1 
ship, and was largely responsible for Magna | 
Cliarta in 1215. This alliance marked a new stage i 
in the relation of Church and State. Hen^ n. I 
had struggled for order, and Becket for priidlege. 1 
Now John was struggling for despotism, and | 
Langton was leading the way towards liberty. j 

Under Henry III. two great parties took shape. ! 
On the one side was the monarchy, which united i 
with the Papacy. On the other was the nation, 
which drew closer to the national Church. The | 
King, who was weak, easily led, and inclined to ; 
foreign favourites, allowed the_ Pope to plunder ! 
the Chnrch in England if he might do the same. 
Tlie Chnrch drew closer therefore to Simon de ' 
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Montfort and the party of reform, until the King’s 
extravagance and misgovemment were held in 
check, first by Simon and later by Prince Edward. 
But, while politics was thus drawing nation and 
Church together, a great religious revival ivas 
doing still more for both, for the second quarter 
of the 13th cent, saw the coming of the Friars to 
England. Hitherto the highest religious ideal had 
been that of the monk, w^o rvanted to withdraw 
from the world to save his own soul, and to 
pray for the world outside. St. Francis and St. 
Dominic showed that it was a higher ideal to go 
out into the worst places of the world, to save the 
souls of others. The Friars went everywhere. 
They raised the religious tone of the people, they 
captured the universities and guided scholastic 
philosophy, and they strengthened the cause of 
religion throughout the world. Neither King nor 
Pope could prevail against a nation learning its 
liberty, and a Church purified by a great ideal of 
self-sacrifice. 

3 . Later Middle Ages. — ^The end of the 13th 
cent, was important from two points of view : It 
was the time of the decline of the medteval 
Papacy under Boniface yin. (1294-1303), whose 
claims to universal power remained as imperious 
as ever, yet with ever less possibility of fulfil- 
ment. It was also the time when the English 
mediteval monarchy reached its zenith under 
Edward I. (1272-1307), who set himself to be a 
strong king, but with the l^al support of every 
section of the community. He gradually worked 
out the ideal at w'hich Simon de Montfort h^ 
aimed, until a Parliament of three estates was 
brought into being in 1295 ; and, though for a 
time, in the midst of his struggle with internal 
difficulties and foreign war, Edward acted arbi- 
trarily, he always sought to rule according to 
law, and to keep each part of the nation working 
towards the common good in subordination to the 
Croivn, 

This policy at once brought him into conflict 
with the Chnrch at home and the Pope abroad. 
The clergv were hindering Edward by acquiring 
much lana, which thus became exempt from the 
usual feudal obligations. Hence, in 1279, the 
Statute of Mortmain declared that no more land 
was to he alienated to ecclesiastical corporations. 
The old difficulty with the Church courts was re- 
appearing. Accordingly, in 1285, the writ CtV- 
eumspccU Agatis laid down that suits between 
clergy and laity which involved the possession 
of land were to he decided in the King’s courts. 
The Church, in short, was checked as landlord 
and as judge. In 1295 she had the chance of con- 
trolling her own destinies more effectively when 
summoned to the Model Parliament as one of the 
three Estates, but the chance was thrown away 
because the clergy preferred to separate from the 
Parliament and vote their own taxes in Convoca- 
tion. It was a great mistake, and meant that in 
the next two centuries the Church in its isolation 
grew less and less able to influence the country. 

Behind the clergy stood the Pope, and Boniface 
and Edward were soon in conflict over the cease- 
less question of the boundary between the spheres 
of the sacred and the secular. Edward had taxed 
the clergy severely therefore in 1296 there ap- 
peared the hull Clericis Laicos, which forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes to the King. Loyalty to the 
Pope and loyalty to the K i ng were made incom- 
patible ; therefore Edward at once retaliated by 
outlawing the der^, putting them, that is, out- 
side all protection of the civil law. This brought 
the clergy to tlieir knees, and they compromised 
by declaring that they offered the Bong certain 
voluntary contributions as individnals. The Pope 
had only succeeded in weakening the clergy and 
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making a breach with the King. Shortly after- 
wards he Avent a step further, and, declaring Scot- 
land to be a fief of the Papacy, forbade Edward to 
invade it. This only brought from the Parlia- 
ment assembled at Lincoln in 1301 a decisive 
repudiation of these pcmal claims, Avhile in 1307 
another Parliament, at Carlisle, after the death of 
Boniface, presented to the King a long petition 
against the papal encroachments. 

During the 14th cent, religion Avas languisliing 
in England. The most important cause of this 
was the condition of the Papacy during the 
seventy years’ captivity at Avignon (1308-1378). 
During this time the Pope Avas the mere tool of 
the French King, and the moral and religions 
tone of the Papacy suffered enormously. When 
the Popes returned to Koine in 1378, it Avas only to 
produce a schism which lasted until 1417, Avith 
one Pope at Rome and another at Avipion. With 
the head of the Church in this condition, it was 
little wonder that the members suffered Avith it. 
For England the papal sojourn at Avignon was 
especially harmful, as this Avas the period of the 
Hundred Years’ War AA'ith France, AA’hieh began in 
1337. The Pope was thus to a very special degree 
identified Avith the national enemies, and the 
unpopularity AA’hich had already shown itself 
enormously increased. 

Another great cause of the decay of religion 
Avas the Black Death Avhich swept through Europe 
in 1348 and 1349, destroying, it is computed, be- 
tAveen a third and a half of the population. The 
normal conditions of lifeAA'ere upset; neiv relations 
betAveen landlord and tenant, and betAveen em- 
ployer and employed, were suddenly created. 
There was the Neatest difficulty in replacing the 
enormous losses among the clergy and in caiTy- 
ing on the ordinary religious life of the people. 
Parishes had to be supplied with Avhatever priests, 
if any, could be found ; men, whether suitable or 
not, Avere too hastily turned into priests, and the 
usual standards of morals and learning among the 
clergy were greatly loAvered. In the monasteries 
the losses had been enormous, and many of the 
monastic orders, and especially the Friars, never 
Avholly recovered from the scourge. Monks and 
priests Avere thus suddenly removed, at the very 
moment Avhen men’s ideas of life in general were 
shaken by a vague but very real sense of fear 
before a disaster of such terrible magnitude. Lord 
and peasant alike often lacked the usual minis- 
trations of the Church, and these things told 
heavily on the religious life of the country 
throughout the rest of the century. 

The unpopularity of Pope and clergy steadily 
increased. It was against the Pope at Aidgnon 
that the two famous statutes of Praimunire and 
Provisors Avere directed. The aim of the Statute 
of Provisors, in 1351, was to defend the rights of 
patronage against the imdue claims of the Pope, 
and all papal nominations Avere declared forfeit to 
the croAAm. The Statute of Prcemunire, in 1353, 
Avas meant to check the judicial poAvers of the 
Pope, and it declared that any one Avho took out 
of the realm laAA’suits Avhose cognizance belonged 
to the King’s courts should be outlaAA'ed and forfeit 
his goods. These tAVO statutes together Avere a 
serious bloAV to the power of the Papacy over 
England. 

The leaders of the clergy in England Avere also 
unpopular. Various songs and poems of the time 
attacked them, and tAvice over (in 1341 and in 1371) 
an effort Avas made to break througli_ the hitherto 
unvarying custom of putting the administration of 
the Government into clerical hands. _ The cler^, 
hoAvever, Avere still able to hold their oAvn in tliis 
by Aurtue of their superior education. At the 
head of the opposition to the Church stood John 


of Gaunt, and the leading ecclesiastic Avho suffered 
Avas William of Wykeham, Bishop of Wincliestet 
(1366-1404), whose name Avill ahvays be remem- 
bered for his services to education m Winchester 
College and New College, O.xford. Gaunt’s object 
was mainly political, but his attack is important 
as bringing into prominence the man in whom 
culminated all the opposition of the century to 
Pope and clerCT alike. Born early in the 14tli 
cent., John Wyclif Avent to 0.xford Avhile still 
very young, and about 1360 became Master of 
Balliol College. He became the centre of rmi- 
versity life and of scholastic philosophy in the 
University, but his freedom of thought and specu- 
lation gradually brought him into conflict Avith 
the leaders of the Church. From 1363 untU his 
death, in 1384, he held country livings, Avhere he 
developed his ideas untU they became no longer 
matters of academic discussion but sources of 
national inspiration. In him the groAving feeling 
of discontent Avith the clergy and the Pope found 
its focus, and he has AveU been called the ‘ Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation.’ To him Holy Scrip- 
ture Avas the final authority for religious truth, 
and neither tradition nor the authority of the 
Church Avas to be acknoAvledged unless the Avorda 
of Christ conlirmed them. One outcome of this 
AA’as his translation of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate, Avhereby the Scriptures Avere to become 
an open book for all Avho could read. But the 
clergy strongly opposed this popularizing of the 
secrets of faith, and the circulation of the manu- 
scripts Avas rendered very difficult. Another great 
doctrine of Wyclif Avas that of the direct personal 
relation of man to God. This he expressed in the 
feudal terminology of the time in his dictum of 
‘ dominion founded in grace.’ God’s grace gives 
the righteous man all things here and now, and 
there are no intermediaries betAveen God and man. 
This involved certain consequences. A mediating 
priesthood Avas clearly contrary to the spirit of 
this doctrine, so Wyclif more and more attacked 
the clergy of all kinds. Then, in the hands of 
some of his less careful followers, the doctrine Avas 
developed into a defence of communism ; for, if 
God gives the righteous man all things, this must 
include material as Avell as spiritual things, and 
therefore the poor may be encouraged to demand 
them from the rich. The received doctrine of 
transubstantiation, again, Wyclif declared con- 
tra^ to fact and to logic, and taught a doctrine 
similar to that afterwards knoAAm as ‘ consubstan- 
tiation.’ But the great link betAveen Wyclif and 
the people lay in the stress Avhich he laid on 
poverty as the rule of life for the clergy. Wealth 
was the bane of the Church, and he Avisbed to 
sweep it aAvay. The secular clergy had become 
rich and worldly ; the monks, too, had fallen from 
their ideals and only cumbered the ground ; but it 
Avas the Friars Avho Avere the subject of his most 
scathing satire, because they had fallen so utterly 
away from the ideal AA’hich came closest to that of 
Wyclif himself. An example of poverty Avas to 
be set forth anew by the ‘ Poor Priests ' whom he 
sent out to preach his doctrines and to live out in 
their lives the purer Christianity which he sought 
to reAuve. It Avas these Poor Priests Avho tunied 
Wyclifs teaching from Scholasticism into Lol- 
lardy. 

For a Avhile Lollardy spread as a revival of 
popular religion. The masses were touched by 
its earnest teaching and by its ideal of pOTorty ; 
it penetrated even to the Court and the Queen, 
from AA’hom it passed to Bohemia in the teaching 
of John Hus. It found expression in the popmar 
literature of the time, and the ferment it created 
was not without its responsibility for the Peasants 
Revolt in 1361. But it was not destined to last. 
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It was checked by the action of the Pope in the 
trial and excommunication of Wyclif in 1377. It 
was checked again in 1382, when a Council at 
London condemned his teaching, and a little later 
even the University of Oxford, the home and 
stronghold of his teaching, was forced to abjure 
his doctrines. The House of Lancaster completed 
the suppression when, in 1401, the Statute Ue 
Heretico Comburendo sentenced Wyclif ’s followers 
to the flames. A few suffered ; many recanted. 
With the rigid orthodoxy of the new dynasty, and 
the disturbance of the times, the movement died 
away, and had little direct influence in bringing 
about the religious changes of the next century. 

The 15th cent, was a period of collapse. The 
House of Lancaster secured itself on the throne 
by reviving the Hundred Years’ War with Prance, 
and England was again embarked on the impos- 
sible task of conquering her neighbour. Nemesis 
came speedily in the utter exhaustion of the middle 
of the century, followed by the Wars of the Hoses 
in the latter half. AUko under the Lancastrian 
lack of government and the Yorkist despotism the 
Church in England was becoming more and more 
unpopular. The higher clergy belonged to the 
aristocratic families and were out of touch with 
the people. The exhaustion of the nation was 
shared by the Church, and there was no enthusi- 
asm, no religious zeal. The persecution of Lol- 
lardy had recoiled upon the Church, and-now she 
suffered by her ultra-respeotabUity and lack of 
enthusiasm. On the Continent things were little 
better. The Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel 
tried to reform the Church and the Papacy and 
failed, leaving the Popes more powerful in the 
second half of the century than before. Every- 
wJiere there was need of religious revival. 

A few names stand out above the rest. Arch- 
bishop Chichele (1414-1443) was eager in the 
interests of education, and resisted the encroaoh- 
mente of the Pope. Cardinal Beaufort of Win- 
chester proved himself a good servant of Henry vi., 
and upheld the dimity of the Church against the 
wild policy of the Duke of Gloucester. Gascoigne, 
Bishop of Chichester, was an able man, with 
original opinions which brought him into prison. 
But no one stands out as a great spiritual leader 
of men. 

Yet the wind was stirring that was to breathe 
upon the dry bones. In 1453 Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks, and the Greeks were dispersed 
over Europe, taking their language with them. 
A little later, by means of the printing press, 
the new knowledge of the classics could sweep 
over Europe like a flood, and help to turn the 
Middle Ages into modem times. Scholasticism, 
the mediaeval philosophy, was swept away, and 
instead truth was sought in the New Testament, 
and culture not in the Fathers but in the Classics. 
It was the Renaissance, the re-birth into new life ; 
but that life was not complete until the mediseval 
Church had likewise been purified and developed 
by reform in its morals and progress in its doc- 
trine. In this movement England played a leading 
part. 

4 . The Reformation. — ^The problem that was 
now to be solved was one of tremendous import- 
ance. How was the mediceval Church in En^ond 
to be modified to meet the needs of the new age t 
A new dynasty was on the throne, and it was 
under the strong yet popular guidance of the 
Tudors that the Church was able to pass through 
the shook of religious upheaval. 

Three great forces worked together to produce 
the English Reformation — the Renaissance, the 
King, and the Continental Reformation. 

(a) In England the new learning had not produced 
the wild enthusiasm for classical culture wnich had 


come to Italy, or the profound moral discontent 
which was beginning in Germany ; but the re- 
storation of the Greek Testament produced a new 
zeal for religious education. Several colleges were 
founded at the universities, where the new Teaming 
might be taught. Such were Christ’s and St. 
John’s at Cambridge — ^both due to the liberality 
of the Lady Margaret Tudor, mother of Heniy vii. 
— and Corpus Christ! at Oxford, which was founded 
by Bishop Fox of Winchester. The Grammar 
Schools of later centuries began with the founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s School in London by Dean Colet. 
The classics, and especially Greek, were to be 
taught in such schools and colleges, and the old 
ideas of Scholasticism were to he replaced by the 
simpler troths of the Greek Testament. Many 
men stood forth as representatives of the new 
ideas. There was Colet himself, who first lectured 
on St. Paul’s Epistles in Greek at Oxford, and 
then continued his lectures in London while Dean 
of St. Paul’s. There was his Oxford contemporary, 
Erasmus, afterwards Professor of Greek in Cam- 
bridge, who in 1616 gave to this movement its 
great inspiration by the publication of a carefully 
edited Greek text of the New Testament. There 
was Sir Thomas More, another contemporary of 
Colet at Oxford, who took his love of learning 
into his career at the bar in London, and in 1615 
gave his ideas to the world in his Utopia. There 
was William Tiedale, who tried to brmg the New 
Testament within the reach of all by teanslating 
Erasmus’ text into English. This step, however, 
was more than the leaders of the Church approved, 
and the book was publicly burned. Yet the move- 
ment continued, secretly leavening the opinion of 
the more thoughtful minds of the country and, 
through them, of other classes. The great need 
was for a strong leader, and that leader seemed to 
be found in Thomas Wolsey. He had been at 
Oxford at the end of the 16th cent,, had risen to 
power under Henry VII,, and had become the 
favourite of the young king, Henry vm. His aim 
was to use the new learning and new education to 
transform the Church by reform from within, so 
rhatit might satisfy the needs of the new age. As 
Archbishop of York, Chancellor, and favourite of 
the King, he was strong enough, as he was fore- 
seeing enough, to have carried out his ideal. He 
encouraged the teaching of Greek; he helped to 
endow the education of the clergy with fund 
gained by the suppression of effete monasteries ; 
and he did something to reform the monastic 
orders. But all that he did, he did as the servant 
of the King, seeing in the exaltation of the ro}'al 
power the best hope of a force strong enough to 
carry through reform, 

( 6 ) This was to forget the personality of the 
second great factor in the English Reformation — 
Henry vin. He had come to the throne in 1509, 
young, handsome, full of love for the new learning, 
uberm minded, but already headstrong, impatient 
of role. His power was enormous, for the nobility 
had been crushed in the Wars of the Roses, and 
his father had left him great wealth. It seemed 
as if he were just the monarch to support the 
progress of the new ideas, and at first all promised 
well. Suddenly a change came, and in 1527 the 
attractions of Anne Boleyn set his mind on the 
possibility of a divorce from the queen, Katharine 
of Aragon. There were difficulties about the 
original marriage, and normally the Pope might 
have been induced to grant a dispensation, but 
just now he was a prisoner in the hands of 
Katharine’s nephew, the Emperor Charles v. 
When, therefore, Henry applied for a divorce, 
the Pope appointed two cardinals, one of whom 
was Wolsey, to try the case; subsequently be 
withdrew the trial to Rome, and at length, ia 
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1534, declared the marriage valid. Meanwhile 
Henry took the matter into his o'lvn hands, and 
prosecuted his suit in the court of the .^chhishop 
of Canterbury. He obtained a verdict in favour 
of divorce in 1533, and at once acted upon it. 
Anne Boleyn became queen, Wolsey was disgraced 
and overthrown, and Cranmer, the Ajchbishop of 
Canterbury, took his place. Thus Heniy nad 
successfully thrust aside the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in one particular matter. Could he stop 
tliere ? 

(c) The third meat force influencing the religious 
changes in England was the Reformation on the 
Continent. The mediasval Church had grown more 
and more out of touch with the better spirits of 
the age, and now revolt against it had taken 
definite form. In 1517 Martin Luther had raised 
his protest against the papal system of Indul- 
gences, and had set forth his doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. Many of the princes of Germany 
and a large proportion of the people supported 
him, until at last, in 1530, Germany became 
divided into two great religious parties, and the 
Reformers made clear the articles of their faith in 
the Augsburg Confession. But two facts must he 
remembered about Luther : he was a national hero, 
and he was a conservative reformer. He would 
have kept all of the Church system and doctrine 
that he did not find condemned by the Scriptures. 
A more drastic reformer than Luther was Zwingli, 
who in Switzerland wislied to remove from the 
Church all for which the Scriptures gave no 
authority. His Avork Avas to be done more fully 
afterAA’ards by CalAon. The most Adolent reformers 
of all Avere the Anabaptists, Avho Avished to re- 
construct society and the Church upon a basis of 
uncontrolled individualism (see Anabaptism). 
All these movements AA’ere profoundly influencing 
EuroMan thought and religion ; it Avas naturiu 
that England, Avhich had been gradually prepared 
by the new learning, and had just been brought 
into direct conflict with the Pope, should noAv play 
her part in the great religious changes. 

One force Avas, hoAvever, still lacking — public 
opinion. At present there Avas a vague and tradi- 
tional hostility to the papal aggressions rather 
than any desire for positive change. The present 
impetus came only from the King, not from the 
people — from above, not from beloAv ; thus the 
English Refoimation began as a political rather 
than as a religious movement. The Reformation 
Parliament, AS'hich sat from 1529 to 1536, began by 
facing the results of the divorce upon the relations 
of Pope and King, and it ended by throAving off 
all papal jurisdiction over the English Church. 
The first step aa'us to secure the obedience of the 
clergy to the King, and, after both Convocations 
had placed themsehms in the King’s hands. Parlia- 
ment passed, in 1532, the Act for the Submission 
of the Clergy, Avhieh declared that no neAV Canons 
could be passed by Convocation Avithout the King’s 
consent, and that those in existence must receive 
his approval. With the Church behind him Henry 
conld noAV freely resist the Popa In the same 
year, therefore, the Act of Annates or Firstfruits 
cut off a large part of the Pope’s revenue from 
England. In 1533 the Act in restraint of Appeals 
completed the Avork of the Act of Praemunire by 
requiring questions on ecclesiastical matters to be 
decided by the Church courts in England. _ This 
involved the destruction of the papal jurisdiction 
over all matters in England, including, as we have 
seen, the King’s divorce. So far the work was 
destructive. IVhat Avas to come in place of the 
Pope ? In 1534 the Act for the Election of Bishops 
secured that the Episcopal hierarchy should be 
appointed by the King, acting by cong( d’Hire 
tnrough the cathedral chapters, and in the same 


year the Act of Supremacy declared that the King 
should be ‘ accepted and reputed the only Supreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England.’ "rhus 
the neAV form of the Church in England Avas to be 
Erastian rather than papal, bnt it Avas still part of 
the Catholic Church tnough separately organized. 

TUiat Avas noAV to be the relation of the new 
Head of the Church toAvards the monastic bodies ! 
There Avere many points for Henry to consider. 
The monasteries Avere often rich, and Henry needed 
money. They represented a form of Christianity 
Avhich had done its AVork and had noAv many 
abuses. They Avere, above all, the champions of 
the papal power in England, and ns such AA’ere 
the chief opponents of the ncAv policy. Thomas 
CromAvell, Wolsey’s successor, saAv that to crush 
the monasteries Avas to ensure Henry’s power in 
Church and State. Henry, therefore, determined 
on their destruction, and, by virtue of his new 

E oAver as Head of the Church, appointed CromAvell 
is Vicar General to visit and report upon the 
monasteries in 1535. Commissioners Avere sent 
round, and pronounced that the monks were often 
guilty of immorality, that their finances were 
often in an unsound condition, that their dis- 


cipline generally was bad, and that they practised 
religious trickeries. In 1636, therefore, a bill aa’us 
passed for the suppression of monasteries Avith an 
income of less than £200 a year, and their revenues 
were diverted to the CroAATi. In 1539 the suppres- 
sion of the larger monasteries was sanctioned, and 
such pressure was brought to bear that most of 
them surrendered to the King. The results Avere 
far-reaching. The CroAvn had removed its greatest 
opponents, and the Pope had lost his best champions. 
Henry Avas suddenly in possession of a vast amount 
of wealth, Avith wnichlie was able to supply his 
needs Avithout too frequent an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. More important still Avas tlie creation of a 
neAV nobility, with Avealth and estates granted from 
the monastic property; for these families were 
bound to be willing supporters of the policy to 
which they owed their existence, and stood hence- 
forth as the link in ecclesiastical matters between 
the impetuous monarch and the still apathetic 
nation. Six neAV bishoprics Avere created, Avith 
monastic churches for their cathedrals, and this 
Avas all that Avas secured from the spoils for the 
Church, The peasantry, too, bad lost a good 
friend — their almsgiver, their hospital, their kindly 
landlord — and it Avas not long before the place of 
the monastery bad to be supplied in part by the 
Elizabethan Poor LaAV. 

Another question faced the new Head of the 
Church. What was to be his attitude towards 
changes of doctrine? Henry had Avished to be 
rid of the Pope’s jurisdiction, but he had no real 
desire to separate nimself from the doctrine of the 
Church. He had proved his orthodoxy when, m 
1621, he had defended the Seven Sacramei^ 
against Luther, and he remained attached to the 
old doctrines to the end of his life, though, by 
the force of circumstances and by his_ OAvn opposi- 
tion to the Pope, he was at times obliged to alloAV 
advances in the direction of reform of doctme. 
At his side was Thomas Cranmer, whose AVhole 
desire was for reform, but whose scholarly trammg 
Avould allow no hurried or extreme changes 
Cranmer reverently maintained all that wm good 
in the past, while rapidly assimilating what was 
best in the neAV ideas ; he was willing to act in 
harmony Avith the Continental reformers, but not 
to be led by them; throughout, his scholarly 
instinct shrank from the turmoil of pohUM, and 
even led him to appear a time-server. Ihe Ijm 
Articles given to the Church in 1636, after the 
dissolution of the Reformation Parliament, 
his work, but shoAV clearly the influence ol the 
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Lutheran Confession of Augshurg. They stand 
for a conservative reformation, keeping wiiat was 
felt to he good in the old faith and doctrine, 
allowing the veneration of saints and the belief 
in purgatory, hut mving up the doctrine of _ tran- 
buhstantiation, and emphasizing the authority of 
the Scriptures and Justification hy Faith. _ These 
articles were explained at greater length in The 
Institution of a Christian Man, a hook published 
hy royal authority in 1537. The final step wm 
taken in the pnhlication of the Great Bihle in 

1638, which was ordered to he placed in every 
church so that it could he read hy all. The 
translation was based on that of Miles Coverdale, 
which had closely followed that of Tindale, whose 
efforts had been rewarded by execution at Antwerp 
in 1636. 

But Henry now began to he frightened. He had 
no desire to throw in his lot Avith the Continental 
reformers, or to break Avith the Church in which 
alone he felt his salvation secure. He distrusted the 
schemes of Cromwell for an alliance with Lutheran- 
ism, and the tendencies of Cranmer towards doc- 
trinal change, and suddenly the new movement 
was checked hy the Statute of Six Articles in 

1639, which restored the old Koman Catholic doc- 
trine, and enforced it "with the punishment of 
forfeiture and death. The reaction was complete 
when, in 1540, Cromwell was executed. Cranmer’s 
hopes were checked ; he could only wait his time 
in the coming reign. For the rest of Henry’s 
reign little was done in the way of change, and 
in 1547 the King died. Yet the Befomiation had 
begun. It was still a political rather than a re- 
ligious movement, but tne old foundations of faith 
had been shaken, and the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was spreading. The most important class m 
the country, the new nobility, were on the side of 
change ; the average man was uncertain what was 
the light attitude towards the beliefs of his child- 
hood, but the idea of change was repugnant, and 
the new movement was as yet neither popular nor 
national. England stood isolated. She liad broken 
with the medimval Papacy, and yet had held aloof 
from the Continental reformers. 

For the next twelve years, however, Continental 
religious influence was very important in England. 
It was now the second generation of the Keformers, 
and the earlier immature views of the first genera- 
tion had given place to more clearly thought out 
OTstems on both sides. The leading Reformer ivas 
John Calvin, who worked out his system of disci- 
pline and doctrine at Geneva, 1641-1664. He was 
no conservative like Luther, but would have swept 
the ancient Catholic Church away and substituted 
a new Protestant Church based on the doctrine of 
Predestination, ivith the Scriptures, and not the 
authority of the Church, as its source of truth, and 
vrith simplicity as the ideal of worship. On the 
other hand, the existence of Protestantmm had led 
the Catholic Church to reform itself from within, 
and the Counter-Keformation had begun. The 
Papacy was no longer immoral, but zealous, 
earnest, and religious. The establishment of the 
Inquisition, in 1542, rooted out heresy in the more 
Catholic countries, and the foundation of the order 
of Jesuits in 1643 gave the Church its new army of 
loyal soldiers pledged to carry its influence wher- 
ever they were sent. The Council of Trent, which 
sat first in 1545 and again in 1562, set forth the 
creed of the Church, and stated clearly Avhat its 
doctrines were. Nor was the Church without the 
help of the secular arm, for in the House of 
Hapsburg, which ruled in Germany and in Spain, 
she had a champion who was ready to help, and 
who in the person of Philip li. of Spain was more 
zealous in the cause of Rome than the Popes them- 
selves. 


The reign of Edward VI. is the story of the 
growth of Swiss influence on the Church in Eng 
land. The yonthful King was in the hands of his 
Council, of which Cranmer was an important 
member; while the Protector, Somerset, uncle of 
the King, used his influence to secure that Edward 
should be himself an ardent reformer. The ex- 
tremists obtained more and more power. Hooper, 
Ridley, and Latimer were among the new bishops, 
and it was clear that the Church could not stay 
where Henry had left it. The issue of the two 
Prayer Boolu of 1549 and 1552 is tlie most im- 
portant event of the reign. A book for the com- 
mon worship of the Church was a pressing neces- 
sity, and Cranmer accordingly tried to meet the 
need in the Prayer Book of 1549. It retained 
much of the spirit and teaching of the old uses, 
and, though Lutheran influence was strong, it was 
allowed only wthin strict limits. It combined 
into the two daily services the old offices of the 
monasteries, it included the whole of the Psalter, 
and required the lessons to be taken from the Old 
and New Testaments only, while in the Communion 
Service the name ‘ Mass ’ and the idea of sacrifice 
at an altar were retained, though the doctrine of 
transubstantiation gave way to that of consub- 
stantiation. But this book was too moderate for 
the extreme reformers who were finding their 
hopes realized in Cahdn. Under their influence 
Cranmer issued a second Prayer Book in 1662, in 
which the Communion Service ceased to be a Mass 
and became a mere memorial feast celebrated at 
a table, while in the daily services the invocation 
of the Virgin and of saints, with many similar 
mediffival practices, was abolished. Simplicity of 
ritual and the removal of all superstition were the 
avowed aims ; and, while the authority of Cranmer 
secured some continuity with the Catholic worship 
of the past, the efforts of the extremists brought 
the services as close to the practices of Continental 
reformers as possible. 

In 1553 Edward vi. died, and under his sister 
Mary the Counter-Reformation dominated Eng- 
land. Mary’s one aim was to undo all that had 
been done since 1529, for not only was she a Roman 
Catholic by conviction, but with the restoration of 
the old faith her mother’s honour was bound up. 
Her marriage with Philip ii. of Spain linked her 
to the Counter-Reformation in its most extreme 
form. She began by restoring the papal jurisdic- 
tion over En^and, and secured the support of 
Parliament for this, except on the on^oint of the 
restitution of the monastic lands. Then she set 
to work to root out the new opinions by persecu- 
tion. Between 1555 and 1558 many reformers were 
put to death, and hundreds more fled to the Con- 
tinent. Ridley and Latimer were burnt, and in 
the death of Cranmer at the stake Mary felt that 
her mother’s disgrace was avenged. Yet she had 
failed to stamp out the new religion. Instead 
she had succeeaed in doing for it what neither 
Henry Vlii. nor Edward Ti. had done — she had 
made it popular. The nation, hitherto largely 
apathetic, now saw that Roman Catholicism meant 
Spanish influence and the fires of persecution, and 
a new sympathy sprang up with the faith for which 
martyrs could die. With a wise ruler a reformed 
and national Church might now be possible. 

Under Elizabeth (1558-1603) the religious settle- 
ment was made which has ever since been the 
basis of the Church of England. Elizabeth was the 
lost and greatest of the Tudors. The daughter of 
Henry vui. and Anne Boleyn, she inherited all her 
father’s statesmanship and all her mother’s vanity. 
She meant to rule, but she knew how to keep the 
support of her people. The position at home was 
throughout largely dependent on the state of affairs 
abroad. Philip of Spain had sought, while husband 
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of Queen Mary, to restore England to the faith, 
and still worked for that end in alliance with Mary 
of Scotland, a Roman Catholic and Elizabeth’s heir 
to the throne. National imion in religion as well 
as in politics now became vital, for in the pres- 
ence of foreign complications the very existence of 
England was at stake, and religion and politics 
were so intenvoven in the struggle of Hapshurg 
and Valois, Reformation and Counter-Reformation, 
that loyalty and conformity, treason and Roman 
Catholicism, were almost synonymous. Thus, 
though Elizabeth sometimes did what was un- 
popular, she was still all-powerful, because her 
p^eople laiew that she stood between them and the 
Counter -Reformation in the person of either Mary 
or Philip. Her ecclesiastical ideal, therefore, was 
primarily that of a Church sufficiently bro^ to 
satisfy the great majority of Englishmen, and, if 
men conformed outwardly to its requirements, she 
was very willing to leave their private opinions 
alone. She sou^t to avoid the extremes of either 
Edward or Mary, and to restore the Church as it 
had been at the end of her father’s reign ; and 
under her guidance the Church of England did 
emerge from the struggle as a via media between 
Roman Catholicism and Continental Protestant- 
ism, combining truths from each, but not satisfying 
the pronounced supporters of either. In doctrine 
Elizabeth herself leaned towards Roman Catholi- 
cism, but her advisers were mostly inclined to 
moderate reform. The religious leaders them- 
selves were disunited. There were the Anglicans, 
who looked back to the ideals of Cranmer, and 
wanted the Church to be Catholic but reformed. 
Such were Parker, J ewel, and Hooker. There were 
also the men who were soon to be called Puritans, 
many of whom had been in exile under Mary, and 
now looked to Calvin as their leader, and wanted 
to see the Church break with its Catholic past and 
re-organized on a Presbyterian basis. Such were 
Cartwright, Knox, and Sandys. It is the diver- 
gence between these two groups and the Queen’s 
inclination towards the former that give the clue 
to the history of the Church in her reign. 

The basis of the Church was settled in 1659. 
The Act of Supremacy restored the headship of 
the sovereign much as it had been in the days of 
Henry VTII., but it claimed that the jurisdiction 
was ancient and had since been usurped. The 
Acts of the Reformation Parliament were revived, 
and the clergy had to take an oath to maintain the 
royal supremacy. Side by side with this went the 
Act of Uniformity, requiring the second Prayer 
Book of Edward vi., with certein modifications, to 
be exclusively used in the churches under strict 
enalties. The chief modifications were in com- 
ining the sentences of the two Edwardian Prayer 
Books at the Communion Service, and in retainmg 
the vestments allowed in the first Prayer Book. 
The jurisdiction over the Church and the form of 
the public services were thus provided for. The 
consecration of Matthew Parker, a careful and 
able leader with the ideals of Cranmer, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbniyr further secured the episcopal 
character of the national Church, and the care with 
which the ceremony was performed with full ritual 
emphasized the fact that the Church of England 
insisted on her catholicity and maintained the 
Apostolic Succession. Tins at once ruled out the 
Presbyterian ideal, and was a great blow to the 
Puritans. 

There still remained the question of doctrine. 
What were the English clergy to teach, and what 
was the Englishman to believe? The dilFerent 
Churches which the Refonnation had brought into 
being had already compiled sets of articles stating 
their beliefs; and in 1552 Cranmer had compiled 
the forty-two Articles setting forth the beliefs of 


the Edwardian Church. In 1663 these were modi- 
fied and reduced to thirty-nine, which have ever 
since remained the expression of the Ajiglican faith. 
Their essential characteristic was the appeal to 
Scriptures. They explained the tniths of Chris- 
tianity on that authority alone, and forbore to 
insist on anything that might not be proved from 
it. They were intentionally framed so ns to fetter 
men’s opinions as little as possible wherever the 
Bible itself was not positive in its teaching, but 
they laid down certain general principles as to 
ritual and church government. Convocation, how- 
ever, passed them only by a single vote, and Par- 
liamentary sanction did not follow until 1671. Then 
the conflict began as to the amount of obedience 
to them to be required of the clergy. 

The means for securing obedience lay in the 
High Commission Court, a body consisting of the 
archbishop and certain assessors, through whom 
the Queen exercised her supremacy and secured 
the obedienee of the clergy to the ritual and doc- 
trine of the Church. Ibe court had summary 

E owers of jurisdiction, and often acted with a higli 
and ; but, so long as it acted only against Roman 
Catholics, who were felt to be disloyal to the throne 
and in league ivith England’s enemies, the action 
was popular. When it turned its powers against 
the Puritans, who were steadily increasing in num- 
bers, it became more and more unpopular, until in 
the next century it was both feared and hated. 

The Church Settlement once made, the chief 
interest of the rest of the reign lay in the relation 
of the Church to the extremists who were still 
outside. The Roman Catholics who remained in 
England were at first kindly treated by Elizabeth, 
as she had no wish to provoke the leaders of the 
Counter-Reformation; but when in 1668 Maiyof 
Scotland, an ardent Roman Catholic, was driven 
from her throne and fled to England, the case was 
changed. PhDip of Spain was too dilatory to act 
by himself, and was involved in troubles in the 
Netherlands; but Mary was now the centre of 
Roman intrigues in the heart of England, and 
Roman Catholicism and disloyalty to Elizabeth 
became more and more synonymous, as plot after 
plot was Recovered to set Mary on the throne. In 
1670 the Pope declared Elizabeth deposed, thus defi - 
nitely making loyalty to the sovereign incompatible 
with faithfulness to the Church of Rome. In 1679 
the Jesuits poured over from Douai to convert 
England, and increased the unpopularity of Roman 
Catholicism by its association ivith secret intrigue. 
In 1684 the assassination of William of Orange 
under Jesuit influence, and the reckless plots for 
the removal of Elizabeth in favour of Mary, made 
the very existence of the latter intolerably dan- 
gerous. In 1687 she was executed, and militot 
Roman Catholicism in England had lost its leade^ 
There still remained Philip of Spain, who had 
hitherto waited for a rising in Enmand before he 
would act. He saw that, if England was te be 
saved for Roman Catholicism, he must strike at 
once; and in 1588 the Invincible Armada set sail, 
only to be defeated, scattered, and u^rly de- 
stroyed. With that great deliverance England s 
terror of Spain and Roman Catholicism was gone. 
England and her Church could afford to neglect 
the danger, the more so that in 1689 the Protestant 
Henry iv. ascended the French throne and brought 
the wars of religion in that country to an end. 
England only marred her triumph by a persecutmg 
statute against ‘ Popish recusants ’ in 1693. 

The refations of the Church -ttuth the Puntans 
followed a somewhat similar course. As the mos 
zealous of the Reformers, the Puritans grew more 
and more dissatisfied with the compromise o 
Elizabeth’s Church, and their opposition mcreawci 
in vdgonr, though the necessity of loyalty to tn« 
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Queeu in face of Roman Catholic intrigue kept it 
within bounds. They remained within the Church, 
hut were severe critics of its teaching and ritual ; 
it was through their influence that the Articles 
had with such difficulty passed through Convoca- 
tion ; and Parker’s Advertisements in 1565, requir- 
ing the nse of the surplice hy the clergy in church, 
met with strong opposition. With the great leader, 
Cart^v^ight, the discontent was more pronounced, 
and even the episcopal organization of the Church 
was questioned. In his Admonitions to Parliament 
(1572), Cartwright urged a Presbyterian form of 
government, and in 1582 he drew up a Book of 
Discipline, by which the Church was to he divided 
into synods and presbyteries, and the Prayer Book 
superseded hy a Directory of Public Worship. 
Parliament, thanks to the influence of the Queen, 
rejected all these schemes, and suhscription to the 
Articles was made more stringent than before. 
Finally, the Puritan opposition degenerated into 
libel, and the MarttaMarprelate tracts of 1688 hurled 
scurrilous attacks at the triumphant bishops, who 
a little later, in 1593, secured themselves by a per- 
secuting statute. Yet still the peace was kept, 
and the Puritan almost invariably remained a 
nominal, if dissatisfied, member of the Church, 
which, almost against its will, grew richer and 
stronger and broader for these very varieties of 
view. This breadth of outlook was seen in the 
^v^iting 8 of some of its leaders. Parker was him- 
self a genuine scholar, and Whitgift was an able 
advocate of the Church ; hut in men like Jewel and 
Hooker the new Church found apologists of the 
first rank, the greatness of whose defence may he 
gauged by the almost unchanged value of their 
work. The plea was made good that the Church 
of England was Catholic, that it was reformed, 
and that the institution of Episcopacy and the ' 
authority of the Scriptures were both essential to 
her development. 

In 1603 the great Queen died— lonely and maies- 
tio, the idol of her people to the end. She had 
brought the Church through the troubles of the 
16th cent., and laid the foundations of its futtire 
development. She had satisfied the nation’s need 
for a national Church, and left England the leading 
Protestant State in Europe. The troubles of the 
Church in the century to come were happily hidden 
from her eyes. 

$. The 17 th century.— The Elizabethan Church 
had been created at a time when the country was 
in danger, and patriotism itself required that the 
nation should oppose a united front in religious 
as in political matters. The sovereign who had 
created it was absolutely English, and her life was 
standing between her people and grave danger 
from without. In the 17th cent, the Church of 
the via media had to face the growing opposition 
of the two extremes under very difierent conditions. 
The stress of foreign danger was past, and it was 
no longer a want of patriotism, but rather a moral 
obligatioUj to make effective the long pent-up dis- 
content with the national Church ; i^ile, further, 
Protestantism on the Continent was often in danger 
during the century, and the English nation, grav- 
ing more Protesttmt hy conviction, desired to play 
a part in the defence of its faith abroad. On the 
other hand, the Tudors, the most English of English 
dynasties, were now succeeded by the Stuarts, who 
remained foreigners in thought and feeling until 
they ceased to reign. The earlier Stuarts, especi- 
ally, never understood their people, and they mode 
the fundamental mistake of regarding the parti- 
cular conditions of Church and State which had 
existed under Elizabeth as inherent in the nature 
of things. 

_ During the century religious and political ques- 
tions were still closely connected. Tlie political 


ideal of the nation was liberty, and the class of 
landowners who Avere taking the place of the old 
nobility were determined to secure it. Against 
this the Stuarts opposed their political maxim of 
the Divine Right of Kings. This meant absolut- 
ism, and was therefore diametrically opposed to 
the national aspirations. In religious affairs the 
monarchy strove to maintain the Church as Eliza- 
beth had left it, enforcing its Catholic and Episcopal 
nature and forcibly suppressing dissent. In return 
the Church preached passive ^edience, and made 
the absolutism of the Crown a matter of faith. 
The result was that the dynasty and the nation 
were opposed both in politics and religion j the 
nation saw that the bishops Avere checking their 
religions hopes, and the King their political liberty ; 
and more and more Puritanism gained ground 
among the political leaders. The Chur^ was 
making the mistake of depending upon the King 
rather than upon the people, and Avas therefore 
inevitably involved in his disasters. 

At the outset both Roman Catholics and Puritans 
expected much from James I. (1603-1625). The 
Roman Catholics saAv in him the son of their late 
leader, Mary of Scotland ; the Puritans looked to 
him as king of the country where their Presby- 
terian ideals Avere triumphant. But the enforce- 
ment of the recusancy laws soon showed the Roman 
Catholics that James was determined to maintain 
the attitude of Elizabeth, and the discovery in 1605 
of the Gunpowder Plot to blow np James and his 
Parliament and to secure a Roman Catholic suc- 
cessor served ordy to justify their increasingly 
seA’ere treatment. This continued for the rest of 
the reign, except during the King’s negotiations 
for a Roman Catholic wife for his son, when he 
was forced to relax the laws in particular cases. 
The Puritans, too, were quickly undeceived. The 
‘millenary’ petition AA’hicb they presented^ led to 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, which was 
to decide whether the Church shoirid make any 
concessions in the direction of Puritanism. The 
attitude of James and the bishops proved harsh 
and uncompromising, and the Puritans had to wait 
many years for their desired changes in doctrine 
and ritual. But there was one lasting result of 
this conference. A neAV translation of the Bible 
was ordered, and in 1611 appeared^ the Authorized 
Version, which has moulded English thought and 
literature ever since. It was a priceless gift to the 
real religion of the people. In 1617 Puritanism 
was again repulsed by the King’s issue of the Book 
[ of Sports, AA'hich encouraged games on Sundays 
i after morning service, for in their eyes this degraded 
the holiness of the Sabbath. It Avas over foreign 
affairs, however, that the King made himself most 
unpopular Avith their party, for it Avas in this reign 
that the great Thirty Years’ War broke out in 
Germany. Protestantism, which for six^ years 
had lived at peace Avith Roman Catholicism, had 
noAv, in 1618, come to bloAVS Avith it, and the Pro- 
testant leader, James’s son-in-laAv, the Elector 
Palatine, Avas being thoroughly beaten. Here Avas 
England’s importunity to light in defence of her 
religion. National feeling was deeply stirred, and 
Parliament Avished to strike a decisive blow against 
Roman Catholic Austria. But James held back, 
and tried instead a futile series of negotiations. 
At his death the breach between Puritanism and 
the monarchy had groAvn wider, and with this new 
factor, that Puritanism Avas not now a dissatis- 
fied minority, but was beginning to represent the 
majority. 

With the reign of Charles i. (1625-1649) came the 
climax of the struggle. Was Elizabeth’s settle- 
ment final, or was it to be superseded by a Church 
basing its teaching and administration on CMaIu- 
ism ? It Avas a mighty struggle, for the leaders on 
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both sides fought with an intense conviction of the 
justice of their cause. Charles himself was loyal 
to the Church and an enthusiastic admirer of it ; 
but he did not understand the Puritans, and was 
never wise enough to know when to yield. Ear- 
nest and high-minded himself, he ruined all by 
his obstinacy, and his very loyalty to the Churcu 
dragged it do^\^^ Anth him in his ruin. At the 
icing’s side stood Laud, made Bishop of London 
in 1628, and Archbishop in 1633. He was the 
guiding spirit of Anglicanism ; his ideal, like that 
of Cranmer and Parker, was the maintenance 
of the Catholicity of the English branch of the 
Church. To him Puritanism represented merely 
a breach with the past of the Church, and schism 
from the one corporate whole. He saw the surest 
guarantee for the guarding of this Catholicity in 
uniformity of outward worship, and therefore set 
himself to crush out all that tended to irregularity 
of ritual. He declared that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were to be taken literally, and might not be con- 
strued to spell Calvinism. He required the holy 
table to be placed at the east end of churches, and 
railed in, that the Eucharist might be more decently 
celebrated. He reformed the cathedrals, and set 
the example of a daily, well-conducted service at 
St. Paul’s. He had a neat ideal, worthy of fulfil- 
ment, but ho was not the man to carry it out. He 
was too overbearing, too interfering, too little in 
sympathy with the nation. Above he incurred 
fear and hatred by his development of the powers 
of the High Commission Court, where all offences 
against his requirements received summary and 
^astic punishment. Puritanism stood agliast. To 
it this meant not Catholicity, but Romanism ; not 
government, but persecution ; and, as such, it was 
bo be thrust aside By voluntary exile, if not forcibly 
resisted. Besides this, Charles was governing arbi- 
trarily during these years (1629-1640) ivithout any 
Parliament, and it was again Laud ivho was his 
close adviser. If once the opportunity arose. Laud 
would now find that it was Puritanism, and not 
Anglicanism, that had the nation behind it. In 
1637 such an opportunity came. The Scots rose 
as one man against the attempt to assimilate Pres- 
^terian Scotland to Episcopal England ; and, when 
(Jharles and Laud tried to punish them, their weak- 
ness was at once apparent. In their need of an 
army, they were forced to call the Long Parliament 
into being in 1640, and with the meeting of that 
famous Parliament it seemed as though Laud’s 
work were to be undone for ever. He was at once 
impeached and imprisoned, and in 1644 he was 
executed. 

For some time the battle raged round Episco- 
pacy. A bill for its abolition failed to pass in 
1641, for the country at large desired modification 
rather than abolition. But in 1642 war broke out 
between Charles and the Parliament, and, with 
a view to obtaining the help of Presbyterian Scot- 
land, Parliament abolished Episcopacy in England, 
and in 1643 made the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which established Preslwterianism in its place. 
Then, when the Civil 'V\’ar went on and Charles 
was struggling with the Parliament and the army, 
the Westminster Assembly of Scottish and English 
Puritans (1643-1647) was drandng up the scheme 
for making the Church of England Presbyterian. 
It was the ideal of Cartwright realized. The Articles 
were modified, and all clergy were required to teke 
the Covenant. Instead of tlie Prayer Book a Direc- 
tory of Public Worship was drawn up, and church 
government was handed over to ministers, elders, 
and deacons arranged in various assemblies. The 
doctrines of English Presbyterianism were set forth 
in the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. All Land’s 
system was thus superseded by his triumphant op- 
ponents, who now had their committees m various 


districts to punish the ‘Malignants,’ as they them- 
selves had been punished by Laud. The various 
ornaments of glass and stone in the churches were 
consistently destroyed, and bare simplicity of ritual 
and worship was enforced. Anglicanism was wholly 
proscribed, and, under the storm which burst upon 
it, scarcely dared lift up its head. The weaaer 
clergy subscribed, and the stronger lived in penury 
and hoped for better days. 

Presbyterianism was not really an English pro- 
duct. It had been forced on Parliament by the 
need of the Scottish alliance, and it was supported 
by Parliament, but it never became popular with 
the nation. As the war went on, power passed 
from Parliament to the army and its leader, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Cromwell’s aim was not Presby- 
terianism but Independency. He had been taught 
by the necessity of securing good soldiers, that, 
provided a man was religions, the form of his 
religion did not so much matter. His ideal, in 
short, was toleration, but within strict limits. 
The political exigencies of the time made it im- 
possible to tolerate Roman Catholicism or Angli- 
canism, but independence of faith he could and 
did uphold. For five years (1653-1658) England 
was a Republic under a very strong dictator; 
Presbyterianism was its leading form of faith, but 
Independency flourished under many forms. The 
one essential was piety, and it seemed as though 
the time had at last come when the tenets a man 
held mattered less than what he really was, 
Cromwell felt that it was his mission to establish 
God’s Kingdom on earth in the rule of the saints, 
and in 1653 he secured a Parliament of such saints, 
only to find them too unpractical for the needs of 
good government. Within the Church he abolished 
subscription to Articles, and substituted a general 
engagement to be true and faithful to the govern- 
ment established. But some kind of test for 


ministers was found necessary, and so Boards of 
' Triers were set up, who had to inquire into the 
fitness of candidates and eject the unsuitable from 
their cures. Sometimes there was persecution, 
and the Anglican clergy were little better o3 under 
Cromwell than they had been under the Parlia- 
ment. Among the mass of the laity an outward 
appearance of piety became as necessary as good 
manners in other times. It was a high ideal, but 
Cromwell made two mistakes. The county was 
not peopled with saints but with sinners, and, that 
being so, it was vain to force piety on them by the 
power of the government. The attempt could only 
produce hypocrisy in many who pretended to be 
religious, and disgust in others who longed for the 
days of freedom and pleasure. With the death of 
Cromwell in 1658 his work collapsed. The rule of 
his son was a failure, and the Restoration of 1660 
was the only alternative. Cromwell had dared 
grandly and failed grandly. Puritanism as a 
religious and political system had been tried and 
found wanting, but as an influence on the lives 
and thoughts of Englishmen it has lived on ever 
since, and has definitely left its_ mark on the 
religious element in the British national character. 
The Reformation, as Elizabeth left it, had teen 
popular and national, but it had not perhaps 
touched the deepest side of the life of the m- 
dividual, while Laud’s earnest efforts had been 
focused upon his ideal for the religious corporate 
life of the nation. But henceforth the spint of 
personal earnestness was to enrich those who 
remained loyal to the Church of England, as truly 
as those who difi'ered from it. ,oor-\ 

"With the Restoration of Charles n. (1860-16^) 
the Church of England came to its own again. Ihe 
reaction from the rule of Puritanisin was ove^ 
whelming, and the late unpopularity of Crojvn a^ 
Church was succeeded by a wild outburst of loyalty 
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to lioth. It seemed as if the last twenty years 
were to he blotted out, and the work of the Church 
might be taken up where Laud had laid it dowm. 
Tms was, indeed, the attitude of the leaders of the 
Church, who were now restored to power; and 
there was, too, a feeling of triumph after their 
years of humiliation, as they realized the support 
of the nation now rejoicing in its release from over- 
zealous religious control. This was also the desire 
of Lord Clarendon, Charles’s Prime Minister. To 
him the Church was the nation regarded from the 
religious point of view, and dissent from its require- 
ments must he punished. Persecution, however, 
was the name which those who suffered gave to 
this policy, and their cause was soon championed 
by Lord Shaftesbury, who sought to secure some 
measure of toleration. For this he saw only one 
means — the exaltation of the royal power as a 
counter-balance to the Parliament, which was so 
uncompromisingly Anglican. But Charles was 
scarcely the man to play an important religious 
part. Indolent and pleasure-seeking, loving power, 
yet wise enough to know when to yield, he was 
quite willing to grant toleration by his own 
royal power, but his eyes Avere fixed only on the 
Koman Catholics, while Shaftesbury Avas thinking 
of the Puritans. Parliament would have no toler- 
ation at all Avhich threatened its own poAver, and 
so for the present all schemes failed. 

For the next thirty years the struggle betAveen 
Puritans and Anglicans was not merely continued, 
with the positions reversed, but an old difficrdty in 
ncAv form Avas facing the Church of England in the 
revival of militant Roman Catholicism. It was no 
longer Spain that gave England cause for alarm, 
but France under Louis xrv. He had become 
King in 1643, and tried to make France the fore- 
most country in Europe, and Roman Catholicism 
its religion. England, Avhose Puritanism had left 
her zealously Protestant, Avatched him at first 
calmly, then AA'ith groAving distrust, as the su^icion 
gained ground that Charles was at heart a Roman 
Catholic, and secretly in league Avith Louis. Then 
the danger, Avhioh seemed to have ended Avith the 
Armada, became once again a very real thing to 
Englishmen, and a terror of Roman Catholicism 
sAvept over the country. 

Immediately after the return of Charles il. a 
Parliament was called, Avhich swept nAvay all the 
Acts passed since 1642, and restored Anglicanism. 
The Episcopate Avas revived, and in 1661 the Savoy 
Conference Avas held to consider any alterations in 
Church or Prayer Book desired by the Puritans. 
Practically all the changes suggested Avere refused, 
and, although the Prayer Book issued in 1661 in 
the form in Avhich Ave now knoAv it contained some 
alterations, these were not in a Puritan direction. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity required its use in 
all churches throughout the country, and enforced 
subscription to the Articles from all the clergy. 
This Avas decisive, and Puritanism left the Church 
rather than obey. Under Elizabeth or Laud it had 
remained a dissatisfied minority Avithin the Church, 
but since 1640 it had been in power and it could no 
longer return to the old position. So those clergy- 
men Avho could not obey seceded from the Church, 
and modern Nonconformity, outside the Church, 
had begun. Clarendon next turned upon the 
seceders, in a series of repressive statutes. The 
Corporation Act in 1661 had already excluded 
Nonconformists from local government; in 1664 the 
Conventicle Act suppressed under severe penalties 
all religious meetings Avhich did not use the 
Prayer Book, and in 1665 the Five Mile Act for- 
bade any Nonconformist minister to be found 
Avithin five miles of a tovm. It Avas a sad revenge 
for Anglicanism to take, and the Church was to 
suffer later. Charles and Shaftesbury tried to 


check this by the issue of a royal Declaration _oi 
Indulgence in 1662, hut the opposition of Parlia- 
ment Avas so strong that it had to be AA'ithdraAA’n. 

But by 1670 the Church had more to do to defend 
herself from fear of the Roman Catholics than to 
persecute the Puritans, for in that year Charles 
and Louis made the Treaty of Dover, to fight the 
Protestant Dutch, and — though it Avas not knoAvn 
at the time — to restore Roman Catholicism in 
England. As his part of the bond, Charles issued 
a second Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, but 
this time, Shaftesbury, in face of the danger from 
Louis, realized the King’s aims and turned against 
him. The Test Act was passed by an anxious 
Parliament in 1673, requiring all ofllcers in army, 
navy, or civil service to take the Holy Communion 
according to the Anglican rite. Charles recoiled, 
but suddenly the storm burst forth in greater fury 
than before. In 1678 a Popish Plot Avas said to be 
discovered, which threatened the nation AA-ith a 
Jesuit invasion and the assassination of the King. 
A panic seized the nation, and any hope that 
Charles may have had of converting it to his oAvn 
faith vanished. In the excitement a bill to exclude 
James, the Roman Catholic brother of Charles, 
from the throne was brought before Parliament by 
Shaftesbury, but this Avas too bold a stroke, and 
the resentment which it provoked for various 
reasons Avas strong enough to enable Charles to 
dissolve Parliament in 1681. When he died in 
1685, the monarchy Avas all the stronger for the 
reaction from the unworthy panic after the Popish 
Plot and the failure of this attempt to tamper 
with the succession. But with the accession of 
James ii. (1685-1688) the worst fears of the nation 
were quickly revived. An avowed Roman Catholic 
was on the throne, and Louis in the same year 
gave England a hint of Avhat militant Roman 
Catholicism could do in his revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Avhich had secured toleration for the 
Huguenots. When James proceeded to try to 
force his religion upon the country Avhich had now 
been Protestant for a hundred years, the nation 
prepared for the struggle. Parliament refused to 
aUoAV James to dispense with the Test Act. The 
efforts of James to force Roman Catholic officers 
into the army, his high-handed appointment of 
Roman Catholic FelloAvs to Oxford colleges, and, 
above all, his requirement in 1688 that the clergy 
should read from their pulpits his Declaration of 
Indulgence brought matters to a climax. Seven 
Bishops petitioned against the reading of the 
Declaration, and when brought to trial for treason 
AA'ere pronounced not guilty. The sequel to the 
trial was the invitation to William of Orange to 
come and save the country. Before him James 
fled, and in 1689 William and Mary ascended the 
throne. 

During the hundred years since Elizabeth’s 
settlement, each of the three great parties had 
thus sought to master the Church, and, national 
though the Church might be, the lesson of the 
century Avas that no one form Avould command the 
nlleriance of the whole nation, and the great 
promem which remained unsolved Avas the right 
attitude of the Church to those who dissented from 
it. What the 17th cent, had taught AA-aa that 
persecution avos not the right method to adopt. 
Triumphant Anglicanism under Charles I. and 
Charles II. had nersecuted Puritanism and Roman 
Catholicism, only to be persecuted in its turn. 
Triumphant Puritanism had persecuted Ai-hen its 
opportunity came, and the Avild reaction of the 
Restoration AA-as the result For a moment Roman 
Catholicism had tried to force itself upon the 
Church and beat doAA-n opposition. It had only 
been driven out. Enforced conformity bad been 
found to fail, and toleration by royal prerogative 
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liad failed too. If the Church of England was to 
survive as the national Church, the right, attitude 
towards dissent must soon be found. 

6. The i8th century. — The Revolution of 1688 
brought about entirely new relations between 
Church and State. The Church, which had been 
teaching Passive Obedience to the Lord’s Anointed, 
was in a difficult position, for the Lord’s Anointed 
was in exile because he was a Roman Catholic, 
and WUliam ni., his successor, ruled not in virtue 
of Divine right hut by a Parliamentary title. 
.4.gain, in William the supremacy over the Church 
was held by one who was not of its communion, 
but a Calvinist more in sympathy with the Puri- 
tans. All political power, further, was for some 
time in the hands of the Whigs, who were sup- 
ported by the Dissenters, and were unfavourable 
to the old claims of Anglicanism. Both monarch 
and parliament therefore were at last ready to 
consider the demands of those who were dissatisfied 
M-ith the Church, and the Church itself was too 
uncertain about its loyalty to be in a position to 
offer much resistance. Thus the gift of WUliam 
HI. to the nation was toleration. 

William’s own views were in favour of compre- 
hension._ The administration of the Church might 
be so ■widened as to comprehend the Dissenters, 
and the distinctive tenets of Anglicanism he so 
modified as to satisfy Puritanism. Neither Parlia- 
ment nor Convocation would agree to this ; there- 
fore the only path was that of toleration. Dissent 
must be recognized and legalized as a body outside 
the Church, and the fact of the secession of 1662 
became a recognized basis of the religious life of 
England. This was the meaning of the Toleration 
Act of 1689, which exempted from attendance at 
church all persons taking an oath of allegiance to 
the new sovereigns and making a declaration 
against Popery. They might meet for religious 
worship as they pleased, provided they subscribed 
to the articles which did not deal with the dis- 
tinctive doctrines or ritual of the Church. It was 
a great step forward, hut it was some time yet 
before the new principle was understood. Thus, 
during the last four years of Queen Anne, Angli- 
canism was again triumphant in the support of the 
Queen. In 1710 a sermon preached against the 
Dissenters by Dr. Sacheverell gave expression to 
the reaction, and more than one act was passed to 
e.xclude them from all share in administration or 
education. But these acts were repealed in the 
first year of George l.’s reign, and the principle of 
toleration held good, at least as regarded worship. 
The Corporation and Test Acts still excluded Dis- 
senters from local government and the civil 
services, but during the 18th cent, these acts were 
evaded by annual bills of indemnity for those who 
disobeyed them. The acts remained on the Statute 
book, however, to mark the supremacy of the 
national Church. 

The predominant party in the Church during the 
century from 1689 to 1789 was the Latitudinarian. 
The more zealous Anglican could not reconcile it 
■with his conscience to take the oath to the new 
King, and therefore seceded from the Church as a 
Non-juror. This was a great loss to the Church, 
depriving it of much spiritual energy which it sadly 
needed in the follcwing years. Latitudinarianism 
desired to avoid the heat of the last hundred years, 
and to show the reasonableness and breadth of the 
Christianity taught by the Church of England. 
Tlie way was being prepared for this under 
AVilliam in. and Anne by men like Tillotson and 
Tenison, but it was not until after the accession of 
the House of Hanover in 1714 that the real era of 
Latitudinarianism began. Then for two genera- 
tions or more there seemed little in the Chris- 
tianity of the Church of England to distinguish it 


from natural religion, and enthusiasm and religions 
commotion were kept out at all costs. With this 
idea before them Walpole and Queen Caroline 
made their appointments and guided the Church. 
Two results followed. One was that more and 
more the Church lost its hold on the nation at 
large, for there was no appeal to the emotions, and 
the cold reasonableness of the faith put forward 
produced apathy among most who heard it. Never 
was there a time when religion in England was at 
a lower ebb, or when vice was coarser and more 
shameless. Yet the other result was that the 
stress laid on the head rather than on the heart as 
the seat of religion produced an extraordinary 
body of Christian learning. It was the great age 
of Anglican apologetics, and book after book 
appeared dealing with the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity and Anglicanism. The opposition, too, 
was great, but orthodoxy won all along the line. 
It is this intellectual triumph which gives the 
Latitudinarian era its importance. The struggle 
raged mainly round the doctrines of Revelation 
and the Divinity of Christ, and round subscrip- 
tion to the Articles. Revelation was denied by 
the Deists, of whom the most important was 
Matthew Tindal. His work, Christianity as Old 
as the Creation, was designed to show that all the 
truths of Christianity were to be found in natural 
religion, and so far as it taught anything new it 
was false. There was no place for any special 
revelation. Many men •wrote against the Deists, 
but their work was put into the shade by Joseph 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
(1736). In this Butler took the Deist’s standpoint 
that there was a God who was an intelligent Author 
and Ruler of the universe, and showed that the 
difficulties which were alleged against any par- 
ticular revelation of Himself were only analogous 
to those found when men sought to find Him 
through the works of Nature. The great guide in 
religion, as in life, was not certainty but prob- 
ability. The Analogy was an immediate and 
abiding success, and Deism never recovered from 
the blow. Later in the century some opponents 
of Christianity took an atheistic attitude, but 
atheists were never in England the force they 
were in France. 

The controversy concerning the Divinity of 
Christ was of course a struggle among Christians. 
It dealt ■with the fundamental question at the very 
root of Christianity which had, indeed, been settled 
by the defeat of Arianism, but had come up again 
in every age. The controversy arose after the 
publication in 1695 of John Locke’s treatise. The 
Reasonableness of Christianity, in which he showed 
that, while the New Testament was the basis of 
Christianity, there were in it none of those later 
definitions of Christ’s personality found_ in the 
creeds. The greatest champion of Arianism was 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James’s,^ Piccadilly, 
who, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), 
set forth that the Father alone was Supreme God, 
and the Son a Divine Being only in so m 
divinity was communicable by this Supreme God. 
Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalene Cohege, 
Cambridge, was the chief champion of orthodoxy, 
and in a series of works between 1719 and 1734, m 
■vindication of Christ’s Divinity, he showed tot 
Christ must be all that orthodoxy claimed, or Ho 
must be mere man, and that every middle posi- 
tion which would make Him neither truly Divine 
nor merely human was impossible. The logical 
outcome of the position or bis opponents was 
Dnitarianism. 

Out of this controversy arose the resistance to 
requiring subscription to the_ Articles. Could 
Articles of Religion framed in the 16tb cent. 
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really be held as binding in the 18th? The 
struggle began ■with Hoaoly, a favourite Court 
preacher, and Bishop of Bangor, and so is often 
known as the ‘ Bangorian Controversy.’ He 
urged, in a book written in 1716, that the only 
necessity for a clergyman was sincerity, and that 
Articles and tests were useless and reactionary. 
This produced many replies and a condemnation 
from Convocation. The general feeling of the 
Church was strongly against Hoadly, for it was 
felt that in this struggle much was mvolved that 
was vital to a Church which cared intensely for its 
Catholic inheritance from the past; and Water- 
land, in the case of Arian subscription (1721), put 
forcibly the dangers of trifling ■with the Articles. 
In the middle of the century many others ■wrote 
against the burden of subscription, and several 
clergymen openly avowed that they subscribed 
without literally believing the doctrines involved. 
In 1772 a petition was presented to Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of subscription, but it 
failed, for the movement was still only that of a 
small minority, and the Church as a whole felt 
that the faith once delivered to the saints must 
be preserved by the existing tests for those who 
were ordained to teach it. One serious result 
followed the condemnation of Hoadly by Con- 
vocation, for that body was at once proro^ed by 
the Cro^wn and did not sit again for a hundred 
and thirty years. During that time, therefore, 
there was no organized body which could speak for 
the Church. Indmdual bishops or clergymen 
might publish their opinions, but the Church as 
a whole was left voiceless. 

In the minds of the thoughtful few such con- 
troversies strengthened the position of the Church, 
but they hardly touched the mass of the nation. 
With tne peace that followed the Hanoverian 
succession and the rule of Walpole (1720-1742), 
England developed in prosperity and population, 
but the Church did not expand to meet the new 
needs. Enthusiasm had been ruled out, and now 
it was precisely this enthusiasm that was needed 
to make religion appeal to the mass of Englishmen. 
It was to satisfy this need and to touch men’s lives 
by an appeal to heart rather than head that 
Methodism arose. 

Methodism was the outcome of the life and 
work of John Wesley (1703-1791), and it was the 
greatest religious fact of the 18th century. John 
Wesley was brought up as a member of the 
Church of England, and became earnest in his 
religious life while a young Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. After some experience of the 
colonies, he came under the influence of the 
.\Iora\dans in 1738, and was con-vinced of the 
truth of the doctrine of conscious conversion. 
‘Ye must be bom again’ was henceforth a car- 
dinal point in his teaching, and he set to work to 
preach this doctrine and the necessarily enthusi- 
astic life of devotion to God in Christ which must 
result. This brought him into conflict with the 
Church, which hated emotional religion. The 
pulpits were closed to him, and gradually Wesley 
was forced to realize that the Church had cast 
him out. 

He had gathered together into societies those 
who were converted, in order that in each parish they 
might meet together for mutual help and comfort. 
Such societies were meant to help spiritual life 
within the Church, but instead of this they were 
persecuted and driven into separation, until they 
became, not its support, but its rival. But while the 
followersof Wesley found that theChurchrepudiated 
them, the nation realized its need of the gospel 
of which the Church had lost sight and which the 
Methodists claimed to preach. To the neglected 
masses of the nation, therefore, tlie Methodists 


went, and once again religion came to touch their 
hearte and lives, and their roughness and their evil 
liiring gave place to piety and the fear of God. 

There ivas little difference from the Church ol 
England in actual doctrines; the difference lay 
rather in the relative emphasis laid upon them. 
To the Methodist it was momentary conversion 
rather than baptism that ivas regarded as the 
beginning of the Christian life ; it was the sermon 
of edification rather than communion that was 
the centre of the common services. The more the 
Methodists increased and realized their mission, 
the more their organization developed, and ■with it 
their rivalry ■with the Church. The Class-meeting 
as the foundation of their membership, the Love- 
Feasts and Fellowship meetings, their tickets of 
membership from the minister, their lay preachers 
and superintendents all tended to make their 
organization so complete that, when Wesley died 
in 1791, the secession was only a matter of months. 

The greatness of Wesley’s influence is seen in 
a comparison between England and France. In 
France the leaders of the Eevolution cast off 
religion altogether, and the instability and lawless- 
ness of the years that followed were the result. 
In England, when the time of upheaval came, the 
masses had been touched by the religion of the 
Methodists, and they remained on the whole 
godly and law-abiding. The effect of Methodism 
upon the Church was no less important. The 
Evangelical Eevival was the direct result of 
Wesley’s work, and that revival became the 
dominant influence in the Church at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Yet the loss was enormous, 
for the schism has only ■widened with the years, 
making the outward unity of the Church in 
England ever more difficult to realize. For this, 
however, the blame must attach to the Church 
and not to Wesley. 

It was thus, then, that the Church of England 
passed through the hundred years following the 
Eevolution of 1688. Outwardly the century 
seemed dull and uninteresting, but an age which 
saw toleration become an actual fact, even though 
within strict limits, which saw the truths of 
Christianity once again stated in a ■way that 
silenced opposition, and which saw a popular 
rc'rival of religion that has influenced the labour- 
ing classes to this day, was an age which enriched, 
ennobled, and enlightened both the nation and its 
Church. 

7. The ipth century. — The thirty years which 
followed 1789 saw the direct effect of Wesley’s 
work in the Evangelical Eevival. A deeper sense 
of religion came back into the everyday life of 
churchmen, and the apathy of the preceding centT^ 
was exohaimed for a quickened zeal in the service 
of God. The revivm is connected ■with many 
honoured names. Its leader was Charles Simeon 
(1782-1836), who, os Fellow of King’s College and 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, was the teacher 
of hundreds ■who went out to become clergymen 
throughout England. There were also men like 
John Newton, vicar of Olney, and John Venn, 
Eector of Clapham, who gathered round him such 
a powerful congregation tbnt it was kno'wn as the 
Clapham Sect. There was Bishop Porteous of 
London (1787-1809), who was in favour of the new 
opinions, but did much to steady the enthusiasm 
of some of the clergy. Among the laity ■were men 
like William Wilberforce, ■who ■was a member of 
Venn’s congregation at Clapham ; William Cowper, 
who lived at Olney and composed some of the most 
beautiful hymns of the time ; and Robert Raikcs, 
who founded Sunday Schools at Gloucester ; while 
I Hannah More, by her ■writings and personality, 
j ■wielded a strong influence over the upper clavse-s. 

! No rigid line can of course be drawn ns to the 
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extent of the power of Evangelicalism. Eoughly 
speaking, it may perhaps he said that, as Methodism 
proper touched the working classes, Evangelicalism 
appealed to the middle classes, the shop-keeper, 
and the husiness man. The two movements 
together brought back to the bulk of Englishmen 
that enthusiasm in religion which the eanier 18th 
cent, had decried. In many and ma^ a house- 
hold an earnest piety was the result. The aristoc- 
racy stood largely aloof, but the future of England 
lay with the classes to whom religion had again 
become a real thing. 

Two other characteristics of Evangelicalism 
must be noticed. One was its indmdualistic 
nature. Its essence was the devotion of the 
individual to his Divine Lord, and the new life 
which resulted from it, rather than any idea of the 
corporate life of the whole body of Christians. It 
did immense good in thousands of individual lives 
throughout the Church, but it did little directly 
towards furthering the common life of the whole, 
of which those individuals were members. In 
many cases it even weakened the idea of the 
Church, for often the more earnest of the Evan- 
gelicals found the principles of the Methodists 
more congenial than the restrictions of the Church, 
and many therefore became Nonconformists, But 
in spite of this limitation the good effect of this 
individual religious zeal was incalculable. The 
other characteristic of Evangelicalism was its 
philanthropy. One after another of its leaders 
was distinguished for his zeal in the practical 
service of mankind. The abolition of tue slave 
trade and of the possession of slaves •will always 
be associated with the name of William Wilber- 
force. The foundation of the National Society in 
1811 was largely connected mth the Evangelicals, 
and marked their interest in the beginning of 
elementary education. The work of John Howard 
in prison reform was helped on by members of this 
school, while closely allied to these efforts was the 
foundation of two societies which have been of 
inestimable benefit in the service of humanity — 
the Church Missionaiy Society in 1799, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 

The great Reform Bill of 1832, which marks an 
epoch m the constitutional development of Eng- 
land, was also of immense importance in the 
history of the Church. Reform ■was in the air, 
and old institutions which could not justify them- 
selves must be emended or removed. Reform as 
applied to the Church had already meant much. 
In 1823 the Corporation and Test Acts had been 
repealed, and so the Nonconformists had been put 
on a civil equality ■with Churchmen. In 1829, 
against the most ■violent opposition, and amidst 
the wildest excitement, the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act had been passed, and Roman 
Catholics also received equal civil rights. _ But 
the Church was stni established ; it was still the 
recognized Church of the nation. In that fact lay 
at once its strength and its weakness. 

In the next few years the Churchy had to rass 
through an important crisis in its existence. For 
more than a himdred years the spiritual ideal of 
the Church as a corporate bo(^ ■with a Divine life 
had been obscured. The Latitudinarians had 
forgotten it, and the Evangelicals had thought 
rather of the religious life of the individual. So 
far as the Church was thought of, it was thought 
of by most men as the Establishment, whose exist- 
ence and power depended on the support of the 
State. When, therefore, in 1832 the nation suddenly 
awoke to the duties and responsibilities of self- 
government, was it possible that the Church of 
the nation should remain content ■with no higher an 
ideal than Erastianism ? The answer to that ques- 
tion was the Oxford Movement. In 1833 a group i 


I of Fellows of Oxford Colleges met together and 
determined to emphasize the Divine basis of the 
I Church of England as a branch of the Catholic 
I Church throughout the world, by publishing a 
series of Tracts f or the Times, which should deal 
with the main points in her teaching and adminis- 
tration. They ivere men of great power and 
learning. Newman was at Oriel and Vicar of 
Great St. Mary’s, Pusey at Christchurch, Hurrell 
Froude, WiUiam Palmer, and John Keble were at 
Oriel, and Isaac Williams at Trinity. For eight 
years the Tracts continued to appear, and men 
began to realize that religion was not merely 
a matter for the individual, but that the Catho- 
licity of the Church of England was a fundamental 
fact. The Elizabethan reformers and Land had 
knorvn this, but, because it had since been for- 
gotten, the ideal of Catholicity and the fact of 
Roman Catholicism had become confused in the 
minds of Englishmen at large. In 1841 the crisis 
came. If the English Church were Catholic, what 
really was the relation of her Thirty-nine Articles to 
the doctrines of Roman Catholicism ? Were they 
antagonistic or similar 7 In the famous Tract 90, 
Newman laid stress on the common Catholic 
doctrines of the two Churches, and the Tract was 
accordingly condemned by the authorities of the 
University of Oxford. A great outcry was raised 
throughout the kingdom, and not only was Tract 
90 condemned, but all the others were branded as 
‘ Popish ’ and disloyal to the Church of England. 
The series was at once stopped, and the leaders of 
the movement began to split into two parties : the 
one felt more and more that the Catholic position 
of the Church of England was unsound, and that 
the only true Catholic Church was that of Rome ; 
the other held to the original position of the 
■writers of the Tracts, and clung to their omi 
Church as also of Divine origin. The schism was 
complete when in 1845 Neivman and many of his 
friends seceded to the Church of Rome. 

In spite of this disaster, the Tractarian move- 
ment has done immense good to the Church of 
England. It has restored the lost sense of its 
corporate unity and Di^vine basis. The later 
movements of the century, rvith their remarkable 
development of Church life, received their impetus 
from this revival at Oxford in the thirties. These 
movements are connected with the work of the 
Church at borne, its treatment of ritual and intel- 
lectual questions, its expansion abroad, and the 
growth of self-government. 

(a) The enormous industrial and political changes 
which transformed the nation during the 19th 
cent, produced corresponding changes in the 
organization and administration of the Church. 
The basis of this development was the quiet growth 
of life in the ecclesiastical unit, the parish. The 
ideal of common Christian life has been high, and 
to realize it churches have been built, parish-rooms 
founded, and clubs and societies and meetings of all 
kinds started in connexion with the church of the 
parish. All this is familiar now, but it was the 
growth of the 19th century. It has been carried out 
at some cost, for the zeal for organization hM 
sometimes grown at the expense of other valuable 
sides of spiritual life. There has been a great 
expenditure by churchmen on these new forms of 
work, and the financial help of the EcclesiMtical 
Commission has been invaluable. Since the forma- 
tion of this Commission in England in 1836, the 
revenues of the Church have been ably admmistereo 
and grants made for the increase of the revenues of 
poor benefices, for the pro^vision of curates, and for 
buildixg new churches, hlnch of its help has been 
given only on condition that voluntary help was 
forthcoming, thus affording a _ great means oi 
developing the liberality of individuals. 
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The changes in national life brought the Church 
face to face with new social problems. Parliament 
was doing its best to solve these problems by 
measures like the Poor Law, the Factory Acts, 
and measures for the control of housing ; and 
churchmen played their part in securing these 
reforms. A notable little band of men about the 
uneasy times of 1848 were known as the Christian 
Socialists, led ^ F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, 
and Thomas BLughes. In later times has come 
the growth of University Settlements, which have 
helped to bring the rich into closer contact with 
the poor; and the growth of school and college 
missions has done much to keep the young in touch 
with great social needs while their education is 
going on. The Oxford House in East London, 
and the Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby 
missions are only typical of many similar efforts 
elsewhere. There is also the wider work of such 
organizations as the Church Army (g.v.) for the 
lowest classes, and the Church Lads’ Brigade to 
touch the boys of the working classes. But the 
most important relation of the Church to social 
questions is the quiet work going on in every parish 
tliroughout the kingdom, where the clergy and 
their helpers relieve the wants of poverty and 
organize remedies to meet it. 

Another form of social work is education. Here, 
too, the Church was active throughout the century. 
No national system of elementary education ex- 
isted before 1870, but the Church had endeavoured 
to meet the need by the provision of schools in 
many parishes, where the doctrines of the Church 
as well as secular subjects should be taught. The 
National Society was founded for this purpose in 
1811, and by 1833, when the first government 
grant was made, it had provided nearly 700 
schools. By 1870 there was accommodation in 
such schools for over a million and a third chil- 
dren. The Act of 1870 set up a new type of school, 
the Board School, in which no denominational 
teaching was allowed, and the two types of school 
have existed side by side ever since, the activity 
of the Church enabling it to maintain its old 
schools and erect now. When, in 1891, elementary 
education was made free, there was a considerably 
larger number of children in Church Schools than in 
Board Schools, and, though the proportion is now 
gradually being reversed, there was still more 
than half the number of children being educated 
in Church Schools at the end of the 19th 
century. Nor must wo forgot the quiet educational 
work of the Sunday Schoms in each parish, where 
week by week thousands of children are trained 
in the Anglican faith. Besides this relation to 
elementary education, the Church has immense 
influence^ over secondary education, for most of 
the public schools are governed by churchmen. 
The wealthier classes are thus trained as members 
of the Church, while the atmosphere of the older 
Universities, though far freer than it was, is also 
to a large extent Anglican. The training of the 
clergy themselves has also been greatly improved 
by the foundation of Theological Colleges in many 
dioceses. 

The culmination of all this activity at home has 
been the growth of the Episcopate. At the begin- 
ning of the century there were still but twenty-six 
bishops, as there had been at the Reformation, 
and an increase was almost unthought of. But 
with the Ecclesiastical Commission a re-arra^e- 
ment and an increase of dioceses began. Tlie 
diocese of Ripon was created in 1836, that of 
Manchester in 1847, those of St. Albans and 
Truro in 1877, and since then seven new sees have 
been created, and others are in contemplation. 
The Episcopate has been further increased by the 
creation of suffragan bishops, who are attached to 


the diocesan bishops as their assistants, and are 
indispensable for the more populous dioceses. The 
first of these was consecrated in 1870, and there 
are now twenty-eight. As against this increase in 
activity must be set off the apparent check to the 
Church in Ireland by its disestablisliment in 1869. 
But, though this roused great opposition at the 
time, it has on the whole been an advantage to 
that Church. For it was never the national 
Church as it is in England, and its greater free- 
dom and power of self-control, coupled with the 
ood administration of the funds placed at its 
isposal, have made it more active and efficient 
than before. 

(6) During the 19th cent, the Church has 
been face to face with new forms of truth, 
and intellectual problems of new kinds have been 
thrust upon her. Natural science raised new 
questions as to the nature of the material universe 
and its relation towards God, while historical re- 
search introduced a new science of textual criticism, 
and at first it was difficult for the Church to adjust 
her doctrines to these newer forms of truth. In 
1859 appeared Danidn’s Origin of Species, which 
seemed, ivith its theory of evolution, to controvert 
the received ideas about creation. In 1860 the 
famous Essays and Beviews were published, with 
the hope of Helping more thoughtful men to see 
that the new forms of truth were not hostile to 
Christian teaching. But the book met ivith a 
storm of abuse. Convocation condemned it 
bishops and clergy alike declaring it heretical! 
Two of the ivriters were prosecuted and condemned 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, though they were 
acquitted by the Privy Council. The question of 
the inspiration of Scripture was raised in an acute 
form when, in 1862, Bishop Colenso of Natal 
published The Pentateuch and the Booh of Joshua 
critically examined, attacking the received Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Colenso was 
condemned by a Committee of Bishops, and ex- 
communicated by the Bishops of South Africa as a 
heretic, for the opinions set forth in this and other 
writings. But gradually this attitude of resistance 
changed. A new generation of leaders arose, who 
tried to assimilate the new ideas and not to reject 
them. Men like Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort at 
Cambridge, and Sanday, Driver, Gore, and Illing- 
worth at Oxford, were setting the intellectual 
position of the English Church once again on a 
sure basis. The Revised Version of the Bible in 
1881-5, did much to settle doubts as to the new 
criticism. The appearance of L%ix Mundi was as 
heartily welcomcu as that of Essays and Beviews 
had been condemned^ thirty years earlier. But 
the upheaval in religious opinion had been great, 
and instead of the imquestioning orthodoxy current 
at the beginning of the 19th cent., a more 
strenuous and thoughtful faith was now required 
of clergy and laity alike. 

(c) At the beginning of the century the ritual of 
the services in the churches was very plain and 
sometimes almost careless, and one result of the 
Tractarian Movement was a desire to restore to 
the services more dignity and ritual. The love of 
Catholicity led some to desire to restore such 
vestments as seemed to be allowed by the Orna- 
ments Rubric of Elizabeth. To others the im- 
portance of the Eucharist needed an emphasis 
which it had lost. To others a variety of vest- 
ments and an ornamentation of the East end of 
churches were the^ first requisite towards more 
reverence. Hence in some churches great changes 
were introduced into the services, and the difficulty 
was that, in cases of protest, the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion lay with the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a body of lay judges which those who 
mode the changes scrupled to obey in such raatteni. 
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The English Church Union was founded in 1859 to 
maintain and defend the newer forms of ritual, 
and some of its members suffered prosecution. 
Certain test cases raised different points as the 
century went on. In Liddell’s case (1857) the 
ornaments of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
were declared legal, and if a ritual addition were 
merely subsidiary to the service it might be used. 
In 1869, however, in the Purchas case, vestments 
and the eastward position were declared illegal. 
Meanwhile a Ritual Commission sat from 1867 to 
1870, in order to deal with the whole question, but 
it led to no practical results, though in 1874 the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was passed, hand- 
ing over decisions in ritual questions to a single 
lay judge. The Ridsdale case came before such a 
judge in 1875, but on appeal in 1877 the Privy 
Council ruled out most of the recent ritual as 
illegal. In 1890 the case of the Bishop of Lincoln 
was brought, not before a Privy Coimcil of laymen 
overriding lower ecclesiastical courts, but before 
an ecclesiastical court with the two Archbishops. 
Their decision, therefore, was regarded as final. 
The judgment allowed the eastward position at 
the Eucharist and other moderate points of ritual, 
and has ever since afforded a basis of agreement 
for the majority of churchmen. 

(rf) The expansion of the Church abroad has 
been even more striking than that of the Church 
at home. For centuries the idea of advance 
into the colonies had been very little realized, for 
there was a strong feeling against the extension of 
the episcopate outside England, for fear of a 
ossible schism. The possibility of extension into 
eatlien lands was hardly contemplated. The 
rapidity of the growth of the Church outside 
England, therefore, during the 19th cent, has 
been extraordinary. A few isolated clergy- 
men had been working in New England in the 
18th cent, under the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but it was not until after 
the revolt of the American colonies that the 
episcopate was extended to that continent. In 
1784 Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of 
Connecticut by three Scottish Bishops, and in 1789 
the first Bishop of Nova Scotia was consecrated. 
The beginning of the episcopate in the United 
States and in Canada was thus made ; and there 
are now ninety-seven bishops in the States, and 
twenty-three in Canada. The English colonial 
episcopate has since spread to all the colonies as a 
sign of the life of the Church. In 1836 William 
Grant Broughton was made first Bish(m of Australia, 
in 1841 George Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand ; 
and now there are twenty-seven dioceses where 
then there were two. The first Bishop of South 
Africa was Robert Gray, sent out to Cape Town 
in 1847. His diocese has since become ten. 

The extension of the episcopate into heathen 
countries is the best test of the missionary zea| of 
the Church. India is of course the first link 
between England and non-Christian countries. 
The first Bishop of Calcutta, Thomas Middleton, 
was consecrated in 1814, and was succeeded in 
1823 by Reginald Heber. Gradually the episcopate 
extended, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
East India Company as long as it existed, mission- 
aries to the natives as well as chaplains^ to the 
English multiplied. There are now eleven dioceses. 
In Northern and Central Africa the growth of 
missionary work has been no less marked. The 
work along the Niger in the West, in spite of all 
the difficulties of climate, the remarkable develop- 
ment of Uganda in the east, the mission founded 
in Central Africa by the Universities at the appeal 
of Livdngstone, have all led to the foundation of 
missionary dioceses doing pioneer work. These 
now number eight. In China the first bishop was 


appointed in 1849, and there are now six sees, while 
in Japan and Korea there are five. Behind all this 
growth of the episcopate in a hundred years lies 
the quiet zeal which sends out missionaries, builds 
churches, and continually pushes the Church’s 
frontier a little further on. In missionary work 
the Church Missionary Society has been the most 
prominent, in colonial work the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

(e) All this expansion of the Church outside 
England and the growth of activity at home have 
produced new methods of organization and self- 
government. In the earlier part of the century a 
few leading bishops like Kaye of Lincoln, Blom- 
field of London, Van Mildert of Durham, and 
Philpotts of Exeter guided the ecclesiastical policy. 
But this was more and more felt to be unsatis- 
factory, and the need of the revival of Convocation 
became obvious. One man especially gave ex- 
pression to the demand for this — Samuel Wilber- 
lorce, made Bishop of Oxford in 1846. By his 
activity and that of others the Convocation of 
Canterbuiy was revived in 1852, and that of York 
in 1856. Each of these formed the representative 
body for the Church in its province, and once 
agam, after more than a hundred and thirty years, 
the Church had found its corporate voice. The 
two Houses of bishops and clergy were strengthened 
by the addition in 1886 of a House of representative 
laymen for the Southern province, and in 1890 for 
the Northern. In 1905 the six Houses began to sit 
together once a year as a Representative Church 
Council for discussion. Interest in matters affect- 
ing the Church has been increased by the formation 
ofDiocesan Conferences in each diocese, where many 
matters of local importance have been settled. In 
1867 there was held the first meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference, when all the bishops of the 
Anglican Church who could come were gathered 
together to discuss common problems. This has 
been followed by a simUar gathering every ten 
years since. In 1867 there were seventy-six bishops 
resent ; at the last, held in 1908, there were two 
undred and forty-two. The meeting of 1908 was 
preceded by a Pan-Anglican Congress, mth repre- 
sentatives from every Anglican diocese throughout 
theworld. Thecomplexityofthegovemraentoftliis 
expanded Church of England has produced a great 
variety of means for discussion and counsel, but tlie 
basis of control is still the authority of the indi- 
vidual bishop of each diocese, acting in accordance 
with the requirements of the Prayer Book. In Eng- 
land the Church remains establisned, and the power 
of the bishops is limited by Acta of Parliament, 
but abroad the bishops are freer, and the mutual 
reaction of the two sets of conditions is helpful. 

The history of the Church of England is a long 
story, but her vitality was never greater than it is 
now. For more than thirteen centuries the Church 
has been bound up mth the life of the nation, 
receiving much and giving much. It has main- 
tained its continuity with the past, and can hand 
on its priceless girt of Catholic doctrine and_ a 
historic episcopate. It has not been without its 
shortcomings, and different bodiw of Noncon- 
formists have arisen at different times because of 
these deficiencies, and have reminded the nation of 
forgotten sides of truth. There are 8ims_ that 
what was once hostility between different Christian 
Churches is becoming mutual respect for differences 

The future is full of promise for such a Church 
as this. It has become an Imperial Church, 
witnessing the expansion of its branches in 
great free dominions which are so_ closely ImKM 
with England. It has become a missionaiy Church, 
bearing its Gospel all over the world, and ready ro 
lose itself in the growth of national Churclie.s m 
heathen lands. Tlie Church of a free people, it 
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carries to an ever-^ridening circle of mankind the 
message that the truest liberty is the service of its 
Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 

Ltterattoe. — A Rittory of the English Church, in 8 volumes, 
viz. : W. Hunt, ‘The English Church from its Foundation to 
the Kornmn Conquest,’ 1899; W. R. W. Stephens, ‘The 
English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward l,’ 1901 ; W. W. Capes, ‘The English Church in the 
14th and Ifith Centuries,' 1900; J. Gairdner, ‘Tlie English 
Church in the 16th Century from the Accession of Henry viii. 
to the Death of Mary,’ 1902; W. H. Frere, ‘The English 
Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James i.,’ 1904 ; W. H. 
Hutton, ‘The English Church from the Accession of Charles i. 
to the Death of Anne,’ 1903 ; J. H. Overton and F. Relton, 
‘ ’The English Church from the Accession of George i. to the end 
of the 18th Century,’ 1906 ; F. Weirre Cornish, ‘The English 
Church in the 10th Century,’ 1910. See also H. O. Wake- 
man, Introd. to Hist, of the Church of England’", 1898 ; G. G. 
Peny, The Student’s Manual of English Church History, 
8 vow., 1878-87 ; A. H. Hore, Hist, of the Church of 
England^, 1900 ; M. W. Patterson, A History of the Church 
of England, 1909 ; Gee and Hardy, Eocuments illustrative of 
English Church History, 1896; the Official Year Book of 
the Church of England — published annually. 

F. W. Head. 

CHURCH OF IRELAND.— See Episcopacy. 

CHURCH OF ROME. — See Western 
Chdech. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— See Presby- 
terianism. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
—See Swedenborgianism. 

CIMMERIANS (Ki/i^^piot). — In Homer {Od. 
xi. 13 fF.) tlie ship of Odysseus is described as 
coming to 

‘ the limits of the world, to deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the 
land and ci^ of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud ; 
and never does the shining sun look down on them with his 
rays, neither when he climbs unto starry heaven, nor when 
again he turns earthward from the Armament, but baleful night 
Is outspread over miserable men.’ 

The use of the phrases Srjy6s re irdXts re and 
SeCKotai Bporotat shows that the Cimmerians are 
regarded as real men, living in organized com- 
munity — not like the Cyclops, for example, who 
have no cities or other apparatus of civilized life 
(Horn. Od. ix. 112, Tourtv 5’ offr’ iyopal BouhijipSpoi offre 
B^yiares). As the poem now stands,^ the home of the 
Cimmerians must he supposed to lie somewhere in 
the far West or North-west, on the edge of the 
world on that side, hy the hither shore of the 
Ocean-river which forms the material limit of the 
Homeric world, where also is naturally imagined 
to he an entrance to the world of Shades. The 
Cimmerians are thus pictured as an outpost of 
humanity, and as suon they must battle with 
conditions unknown to the rest of mankind — their 
lives are spent in a perpetual darkness which to all 
other life would he fatal (fiipi xal KSKo.'Kvfipivoi 

, . . (!Xoi5). Just so, in actual fact, does man 

on the outskirts of the hahitahle area of the earth 
— on the ‘ roof of the w’orld ’ or in the polar regions 
— find the forces of Nature arrayed against him in 
tlie most hostile fashion. The characteristics of 
the outermost fringe were based to a certain extent 
on observation and report. 

Pendants in some sort to the Cimmerians are 
various other groups on the verge of the world, 
such as the Lmstrj’gonians {Od. x. 82 ff.), among 
whom ‘ the goings of night and day are hard to- 
gether’ {i5. 86, iyyvs yi.p vvKris re KaX i^yarhs el<n 
xfhevDot) ; hut these also, in spite of their cannibal- 
ism,® are in a sense civilized — possessing a walled 

1 It la clear, from the absence of any reference to the Cim- 
merians by Circe in her instructions to Odysseus in Od. x, 603 ff,, 
that this passage about them is a late addition (cf. Deimiing, 
Die Leleger, 1802, p. 63). But this docs not affect the state- 
ments and conclusions of this article. _ _ _ _ ^ 

9 But are not the two lines 110, 117, oirix^ «>'o ^opyar irapur 
vaXiotroTO 6ctnTov* | tw 61 Sv* affai-rc ^vyg evi ygos iKecrBr.v, an 
interpolation? 


toivn (aJiri) irro'KleBpoy), andan assem hly- place (dyooT}), 
just like the most civilized Greeks. Against this, 
the expression ‘ not like men hut like the Giants ' 
{Od. X. 120, oix S.v5pecrtrw ioiKdres, dXXd Tiyaatv) has 
nothing to say, describing merely their stature — 
men so far away must needs he different in some 
respects from ordinary folk,* Herodotus, again, 
mentions the Hyperboreans, ‘men who live at the 
back of the North Wind ’ (iv. 32, where, however, 
he expresses his disbelief in their existence).® It 
is an old observation that in these Cimmerians of 
Homer we have a dim and distorted tradition of 
the long Arctic night® (cf. the statement of Herod, 
iy. 26, that in the far North are men who sleep for 
six months of the year), while the account of the 
Lffist^gonians embodies a vague report of the 
midnight sun within the Arctic Circle, or at any 
rate of the long summer days and short nights of 
northern lands (cf. Tac. Agric. 12, ‘nox clara et 
extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut finem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine internoscas’). 
That some dim report of such features of the North 
should have reached Greek lands as earl 3 ’ as 
the second or even the third millennium E.c. along 
the trade route or routes by which Baltic amber 
came to the Mediterranean is not impossible (see 
Waldniann, Der Bernstein im AUerthum, 1883). 

The ancient treatment of the Cimmerians is after 
a double fashion, corresponding to the double 
character which they assume in the poem. On the 
one hand, they are a mythical people associated 
with the land of spirits, having hut a feeble hold 
upon reality. Hence hy some (as hy Silius Italicus, 
xii. 130 ff.) they were put actually in Hades, and 
this idea of them led to the creation of a variant 
name Cerherii {Kep^iptoi).* This mode of treat- 
ment begins and ends until the purely fanciful. 
On the other hand are found various rationalistic 
explanations, which may he arranged in the follow- 
ing ascending order of significance : — 

(1) On the lowest level of such explanations is 
the variant title x^tp-iptot &ySpes, ‘Men of the 
Wint^Lands,’ or KepfUpioi, ‘ People of the Mist.’ 

(2) when the scene or the Nekyia was located 
in later times hy the shores of Lake Avemus in 
Italy, the Cimmerians also were removed thither, 
and the pseudo-rationalism of the imaginative 
Ephoros, who was never at a loss, found an ex- 
planation of the Homeric description, according to 
which the Cimmerians were subterranean folk who 
lived partly hy mining and partly hy oracle- 
mongering (Strabo, p. 244, etmt Si roTs rrepl rS 
Xprjirrgpiov tOos rrirpiov yySiva rhv •^Xior opav, dXXa rfit 
yvrrbs ffw rropsieoBai rCiv xhOfuirbiy). This theory, 
so for at least as concerns the habitat of the 
Cimmerians, has been revived hy Victor Bdrard 
{Les Phtniciens et I'Odyssie, 1902^3, ii. 31111’. — ^in 
which he tries to show that the Odyssey is based 
upon a Phoenician Periplus, or Mediterranean 
Pilot, and that the Homenc localities are verifiable 
in their minutest details). 

1 Cf. the marvels of the far North as given by Herodotus — 
his goat-footed men, and one-eyed Arlmasplans fiv. 26 and 27), 
his long-lived iEthiopians of the South (in. 114); the breast- 
eyed, and dog-headed tribes (iv. 191) are left quite doubtful, 
and perhaps are not classed os human. The stature of the 
liiDStrygonmnB has suggested that their prototjpes were a Celtic 
or Germanic people (Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 1901, i. 
SCSI!.). 

* But others know more about them, e.g. Pindar, Olymp. lii. 
10, 6a;iov yinepPopiicr . . . ’AroXXMi-ot Orpairoi-ro (cl. Fyth. X. 
SO), and jEsch. fr. ISS. These folk on the edge of tlie world 
gradually become credited with all tlie virtues. See Rawllnson's 
note on Herod, iv. 32, and cf. art. HTrERDonr.ANS. 

® Cf. Berger, Mythische Kosmographie. 1904, p. 16. 

4 Eustath. Corn, in Horn. 1670. Cl. Schol., cnoi 
Xvifwptwv- oi 6* KrpSfpt'ti>v,_ fcrv Kparqv. g veepots.atrh Tov ir rott 
gpiotv KeioOcu. Tll’Xs. TWV rieplay, napa ri ir tp-i KtioBoi. 
Aristoph. {Frogs, ISO f.) makes Charon call tie <Ic to .4^^ irrSfov 
. . , Tj ’e Kepflrpiovs, g ’? rSpaucav, e 'rr* Talyapey — a parody of 
tho cnes of Attic boatmen ; so Sopii. fr. 957 N. For KefipsplvY, 
see Hesyci. {Klppepoy yap heyowrt rgy bpixhgyX 
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The English Church Union was founded in 1859 to 
maintain and defend the newer forms of ritual, 
and some of its memhers suffered prosecution. 
Certain test cases raised different points as the 
century went on. In Liddell’s case (1857) the 
ornaments of the first Pr.ayer Book of Edward vi. 
were declared legal, and if a ritual addition were 
merely subsidiary to the service it might be used. 
In 1869, however, in the Purchas case, vestments 
and the eastward position were declared illegal. 
Meanwhile a Ritual Commission sat from 1867 to 
1870, in order to deal with the whole question, but 
it led to no practical results, though in 1874 the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was passed, hand- 
ing over decisions in ritual questions to a single 
lay judge. The Ridsdale case came before such a 
judge in 1875, but on appeal in 1877 the Privy 
Council ruled out most of the recent ritual as 
illegal. In 1890 the case of the Bishop of Lincoln 
was brought, not before a Privy Council of laymen 
overriding lower ecclesiastical courts, but before 
an ecclesiastical court with the two Archbishops. 
Their decision, therefore, was regarded as final. 
The judgment allowed the eastward position at 
the Eucharist and other moderate points of ritual, 
and has ever since afforded a basis of agreement 
for the majority of churchmen. 

(d) The expansion of the Church abroad has 
been even more striking than that of the Church 
at home. For centuries the idea of advance 
into the colonies had been very little realized, for 
there was a strong feeling against the extension of 
the episcopate outside England, for fear of a 

E ossible schism. The possibDity of extension into 
eathen lands was hardly contemplated. The 
rapidity of the growth of the Church outside 
England, therefore, during the 19th cent, has 
been extraordinary. A few isolated clergy, 
men had been working in New England in the 
18th cent, under the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but it was not until after 
the revolt of the American colonies that the 
episcopate was extended to that continent. In 
1784 Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of 
Connecticut by three Scottish Bishops, and in 1789 
the first Bishop of Nova Scotia was consecrated. 
The beginning of the episcopate in the United 
States and in Canada was thus made ; and there 
are now ninety-seven bishops in the States, and 
twenty-three in Canada. The English colonial 
episcopate has since spread to all the colonies as a 
sign or the life of the Church. In 1836 William 
GrantBroughtonwas made firstBishop of Australia, 
in 1841 George Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand ; 
and now there are twenty-seven dioceses where 
then there were two. The first Bishop of South 
ASrica was Robert Gray, sent out to Cape Town 
in 1847. His diocese has since become ten. 

The extension of the episcopate into heathen 
countries is the best test of the missionary zeal of 
the Church. India is of course the first link 
between England and non-Christian countries. 
The first Bishop of Calcutta, Thomas Middleton, 
was consecrated in 1814, and was succeeded in 
1823 by Reginald Heber. Gradually the episcopate 
extended, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
East India Company as long as it existed, mission- 
aries to the natives as well as chaplains^ to the 
English multiplied. There are now eleven dioceses. 
In Northern and Central Africa the growth of 
missionary work has been no less marked. The 
work along the Niger in the West, in spite of all 
the difficulties of climate, the remarkable develop- 
ment of Uganda in the east, the mission founded 
in Central Africa by the Universities at the appeal 
of Livingstone, have all led to the foundation of 
missionary dioceses doing pioneer work. These 
now number eight. In China the first bishop was 


appointed in 1849, and there are now six sees, while 
in Japan and Korea there are five. Behind all this 
growth of the episcopate in a hundred years lies 
the quiet zeal which sends out missionaries, builds 
churches, and continually pushes the Church’s 
frontier a little further on. In missionary work 
the Chureh Missionary Society has been the most 
prominent, in colonial work the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

(e) All this expansion of the Church outside 
England and the growth of activity at home have 
produced new methods of organization and self- 
government. In the earlier part of the century a 
few leading bishops like Kaye of Lincoln, Blom- 
field of London, Van Mildert of Durham, and 
Philpotts of Exeter guided the ecclesiastical policy. 
But this was more and more felt to be unsatis- 
factory, and the need of the revival of Convocation 
became obvious. One man especially gave ex- 
pression to the demand for this — Samuel Wilber- 
force, made Bishop of Oxford in 1846. By his 
activity and that of others the Convocation of 
Canterbu^ was revived in 1852, and that of York 
in 1856. Each of these formed the representative 
body for the Church in its province, and once 
agam, after more than a hundred and thirty years, 
the Church had found its corporate voice. The 
two Houses of bishops and clergy were strengthened 
by the addition in 1886 of a House of representative 
laymen for the Southern province, ana in 1890 for 
the Northern, In 1905 the six Houses began to sit 
together once a year as a Representative Church 
Council for discussion. Interest in matters affect- 
in« the Church has been increased by the formation 
of Diocesan Conferences in each diocese, where many 
matters of local importance have been settled. In 
1867 there was held the first meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference, when all the bishops of the 
Anglican Church who could come were gathered 
together to discuss common problems. This has 
been followed by a similar gathering eveiy ten 
years since. In 1867 there were seventy-six bishops 
resent ; at the last, held in 1908, there were two 
undred and forty-two. The meeting of 1908 was 
preceded by a Pan-Anglican Congress, ivitli repre- 
sentatives from every Anglican diocese throughout 
theworld, Thecomplexityofthegovemmentofthis 
expanded Church or England has produced a great 
variety of means for discussion and counsel, but the 
basis of control is stUl the authority of the indi- 
vidual bishop of each diocese, acting in accordance 
with the requirements of the Prayer Book. In Eng- 
land the Church remains established, and the power 
of the bishops is limited by Acts of Parliament, 
but abroad the bishops are freer, and the mutual 
reaction of the two sets of conditions is helpful. 

The history of the Church of England is a long 
story, but her vitality was never greater than it is 
now. For more than thirteen centuries the Church 
has been bound up \vith the life of the nation, 
receiving much and giving much. It has ninin- 
tained its continuity with the past, and can hand 
on its priceless girt of Catholic doctrine and_ a 
historic episcopate. It has not been without its 
shortcomings, and different bodies of Noncon- 
formists have arisen at different times because of 
these deficiencies, and have reminded the nation of 
forgotten sides of truth. There are sims^ that 
what was once hostility between different Christian 

Churches isbecoming mutual respect for differences 

The future is full of promise for such a Church 
as this. It has become an^ Imperial Church, 
witnessing the expansion of its branches in the 
great free dominions which are _6o_ closely Imkea 
with England. It has become a missionary Church, 
bearing its Gospel all over the world, and reany te 
lose itself in the growth of national Churches m 
heathen lands. 'The Church of a free people, it 
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carries to an ever-mdening circle of mankind the 
message that the truest liberty is the service of its 
Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 

Litekatube. — A Histary of the English Church, in 8 volumes, 
viz. ; W. Hunt, 'The English Church from its Foundation to 
the Norman Conquest,’ 1899; W. R. W. Stephens, ‘The 
English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward a,' 1001 ; W. W. Capes, ‘The English Church in the 
14th and 16th Centuries,' 1900 ; J. Gairdner, ‘ The English 
Church in the 16th Century from the Accession of Henry viii. 
to the Death of Mniy,’ 1902; W. H. Frere, ‘The English 
Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James i.,’ 1904 ; W. H. 
Hutton, ‘The English Church from the Accession of Charles i. 
to the Death of Anne,’ 1903 ; J. H. Overton and F. Relton, 
‘The English Church from the Accession of George i. to the end 
of the 18th Century,’ 1900 ; F, Warre Cornish, ‘The English 
Church in the 19th Century,’ 1910. See also H. O. Wake- 
man, Introd, to Hist, of the Church of England^, 1893 ; G. G. 
Perry, The Student's Manual of English Church History, 
8 vols., 1878-87 ; A. H. Here, Hist, of the Church of 
England^, 1900 ; M. W. Patterson, A History of the Church 
of England, 1909 ; Gee and Hardy, Documents illustrative of 
English Church History, 1896; the OBlcial Year Book of 
the Church of England— published annually. 

F. W. Head. 

CHURCH OF IRELAND.— See Episcopacy. 

CHURCH OF ROME. — See 'Western 
Church. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— See Presby- 
terianism. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
— See SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

CIMMERIANS (Kt/i/z^pioi). — In Homer {Od. 
xi. 13 ff.) the ship of Odysseus is deBcribed as 
coming to 

‘ the limits of the world, to deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the 
land and olty of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud ; 
and never does the shining sun look down on them with his 
rays, neither when he climbs unto starry heaven, nor when 
again he turns earthward from the firmament, but baleful night 
is outspread over miserable men.' 

The use of the phrases Sfusbs re t6\is re and 
ffstXoHTt BporoTat shows that the Cimmerians are 
regarded as real men, living in organized com- 
munity — not like the Cyclops, for example, who 
have no cities or other apparatus of civilized life 
(Horn. Od. ix. 112, rouriv S' oSr' dyopal BovXyipSpoi otfre 
eifiurres]. As the poem now stands,^ tlie home of the 
Cimmerians must he supposed to lie somewhere in 
the far West or North-west, on the edge of the 
world on that side, by the hither shore of the 
Ocean-river which forms the material limit of the 
Homeric world, where also is naturally imagined 
to he an entrance to the world of Shades. The 
Cimmerians are thus pictured as an outpost of 
humanity, and as suon they must battle with 
conditions unknown to the rest of mankind — their 
lives are spent in a perpetual darkness which to aU 
other life would he fatal {fi^pt ital ve<pl\g KeKaXopyivot 
. . . dhofi). Just so, in actual fact, does man 
on the outskirts of the habitable area of the earth 
— on the ‘ roof of the world ’ or in the polar regions 
— find the forces of Nature arrayed against him in 
the most hostile fashion. The characteristics of 
the outermost fringe were baaed to a certain extent 
on observation and report. 

Pendants in some sort to the Cimmerians are 
various other groups on the verge of the world, 
such as the Lajstrygonians {Od. x. 82 ff.), among 
whom ‘ the goings of night and day are hard to- 
gether’ {ib. 86, iyyirs ySp vvktSs re xal Ijyarbs elai 
KfhtvBoi ) ; but these also, in spite of their cannibal- 
ism,® are in a sense civilized — possessing a walled 

1 It Is dear, from the absence of any reference to the Cim- 
merians by Circe in her Instructions to Odysseus in Od. x. eostf., 
that this passage about them is a late addition (cf. Deimling, 
Die Lelegcr, 1802, p. 68). But this does not affect the state- 
ments and conclusions of this article. ... 

S But are not the two lines 116, 117, airfxl ••■o uapfias tripwr 
imhltraam ^etirvov' 1 tm 64 Sv aiforr* d>uyfj rear tse'crthjy, an 
interpolation? 


town (ofn-i) TTohUOpov), andan assemhly-placefdyoD^), 
just like the most civilized Greeks. Against tnis, 
the expression ‘ not like men hut like the Giants ’ 
{Od. X. 120, oiK ivSpeaao’ ioiKires, dXXd Tlyaaiv) has 
nothing to say, describing merely their stature — 
men so far away must needs he different in some 
respects from ordinary folk.* Herodotus, again, 
mentions the Hyperboreans, ‘men who live at the 
hack of the North Wind ’ (iv. 32, where, however, 
he expresses his disbelief in their existence).* It 
is an old observation that in these Cimmerians of 
Homer we have a dim and distorted tradition of 
the long Arctic night* (cf. the statement of Herod, 
iv. 25, that in the far North are men who sleep for 
six months of the year), while the account of the 
Lffistrygonians embodies a vague report of the 
midnight sun within the Arctic Circle, or at any 
rate of the long summer days and short nights of 
northern lands (cf. Tac. Agric. 12, ‘nox clava et 
extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut finem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine intemoseas '). 
That some dim report of such features of the North 
should have reached Greek lands as early as 
the second or even the third millennium B.c. along 
the trade route or routes by which Baltic amber 
came to the Mediterranean is not impossible (see 
Waldmann, Dcr Bennstein im Alterthnm, 1883). 

The ancient treatment of the Cimmerians is after 
a double fashion, corresponding to the double 
character which they assume in the poem. On the 
one hand, they are a mythical people associated 
with the land of spirits, having but a feeble hold 
upon reality. Hence by some (os by Silius Italicus, 
xii. 13011’.) they were put actually in Hades, and 
this idea of them led to the creation of a variant 
name Cerberii {Keppipioi].* This mode of treat- 
ment begins and ends with the purely fanciful. 
On the other hand are found various rationalistic 
explanations, which may be arranged in the follow- 
ing ascending order of significance : — 

(1) On the lowest level of such explanations is 
the variant title x^tgdpiot &vSpes, ‘Men of the 
Wint:^ Lands,’ or Ketigipioi, ‘ People of the Mist.’ 

(2) "When the scene of the Nekjda was located 
in later times by the shores of Lake Avemus in 
Italy, the Cimmerians also were removed thither, 
and the pseudo-rationalism of the imaginative 
Ephoros, who was never at a loss, found an ex- 
planation of the Homeric description, according to 
which the Cimmerians were subterranean folk who 
lived partly by mining and partly by oracle- 
mongering (Strabo, p. 244, elyai Si rols rrepl rS 
Xpvonbptov ( 60 s vArptoy fiySiya rSy yXioy Spay, dXXi rys 
yvKrSs ffw rropsiesBai rwy xturgdruj"). This theory, 
so far at least as concerns the habitat of the 
Cimmerians, has been revived by "Victor Bdrard 
{Les PhSniciens et I’Odyssie, 1902^3, ii. 311 ff. — in 
which he tries to show that the Odyssey is based 
upon a Phoenician Peripltis, or Mediterranean 
Pilot, and that the Homeric localities are verifiable 
in their minutest details). 

1 Cf. tbo marvels of the far North as given by Hcrodotns — 
his goat-footed men, and one-eyed Arimasnlans fiv. ‘E> and 27), 
his long-lived Althiopians of the South (m. 114); the breast- 
eyed, and dog-headed tribes (iv. 191) are left quite doubtful, 
and perhaps are not classed as human. The stature of the 
listrygoDians has suggested that their prototjpes were a Celtic 
or Germanic people (Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 1901, i. 
SGSir.). 

* But others know more about them, e.p. Pindar, Olymp. ill. 
10, Sopor "YrtpPopfmr . . . 'AiroXXi.ii’Ot OfporoiTo (cl. J’yth. X. 
SO), and jEsch. fr. 183. These folk on the edge of the world 
gradually become credited with all the \ irtues. See RawUnson’e 
note on Herod, iv. 32, and cf. art. Hver.acoiiEAKB. 

5 Cf. Berger, Mythische Eosmographic. 1901, p. 16. 

< Eustath. Com, in Honi.lOlO.^ Cf. ^hoh, cnoL £4 ypa^ovav 
X«pvpto>r* oi £4 Krpflfpiwr, wv Kpe-np. h mcpo7v,^ar£ too tr votv 
qpioiv KelcOau Ttivc, Twr ptxpCiv, iropd rh iy fpo KeterCex. 
Aristoph. {Frogs, ISO f.) makes Charon call t»v «iv t£ rr£(er 

- . . q 'v KepPepiove, g 'f xipaxas, ^ 'irl Taivttpor — a parody of 
the cries of Attic boatmen ; so Soph, fr, 067 N. For KtypepUir. 
eee llesych, {xipptpov yap Xiyvva-i rgr oplx^f). 
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(3) Among the names connected ^vith the -wander- 
ings of Odysseus in the West, that of the Cim- 
merians alone has a firm hold upon reality, for the 
existence of Cimmerians on the northern shores 
of the Euxine and in Asia Minor is and was a 
kno-«m historical fact. Strabo, anxious for the 
credit of Homer’s geographical knowledge, averred 
that the poet had been fully aware of the true 
place of his Cimmerians, but had transposed them 
to the West for his story’s sake (p. 20, r-pbs poppav 

Kal per^aycv oIksIw els ffKoreivbv riva tSttop 

rhv Ka6' ^drjv, 6vTa srphs rijv /ivBoirodav) ; and, 

moreover, had deliberately pilloried them for the 
e-jul they had wrought in Asia Minor even before 
his time (p. 149, rdj^a Kal Kard. Ti Koivbv ruy 'Idtvuy 
TTpbs rb <pv\oy roDro, cf. pp. 6 and 61). Strabo 
herein was indeed correct in the main — more correct 
than Biirard, whose theory ignores both the 
existence of the historical Cimmerians of the 


world?’ These terrible inroads (cf. Herod, i. 6, 
ov KaTaaTpo(pij iyivero rQv iroKlaiy dXX’ iTiSpopjjs 
aprayli) seem to have inspired the artist who, a 
generation or two later, painted the sarcophagus 
from Clazomenm now in the Brit, hluseum. On 
it we see the mounted barbarians swooping down 
•with enormous swords, great quivers, and curved 
Scythian headgear, while alongside run fierce 
hoimds (A. S. Murray, Terra-cotta Sarcophagi in 
the B.M., 1898). During the reigns of Ardys ii. 
and Alyattes in., successors of Gyges, these terrible 
invaders seem gradually to have melted away 
without lea-ving a trace, unless we ascribe to tlieir 
influence something of the frenzied rites of Ma, the 
fierce goddess of the Cappadocians (see Th. Reinaoh, 
Mithridate Eupator, 1890, p. 242) — analogous to 
those of the so-called Artemis worshipped among 
the Tauri of the Crimea, who seem to have been 
the remnant of the Cimmerians. 


Euxine and the non-existence of any trace of their 
name in the neighbourhood of Cumae, besides 
taking no account whatever of the wholesale 
transportation of the Odyssean adventures from 
the Fontus region to the West (see Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf, Homcrische Untcrsuchungcn, 1884, p. 
163 if.). This transference, however, is a cardinal 
fact in the history of the Odyssey. 

‘ It was when the compass ol the Euxine was still unknown, 
. . . that the tale ot the wanderings ol Odysseus took form. 
... In the Odyssey, as we have it now, compounded of many 
different legends and poems, this is disguised; the island of 
Oirce has been removed to the far west, and the scene of the 
Descent to the Underworld translated to the Atlantic Ocean. 
But Oirce . . . belongs to the seas of Oolchls ; and the world 
of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be sought near the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus' (Bury, Bist. of Greece, i. 92«=p. 89 of 
small edition). 

Briefly given, disregarding chronological ques- 
tions, the part played in history by the C/immerians 
was as follows (cf. Strabo, p. 494) : Inhabiting the 
regions round Lake Mseotis (Azov) on the nortneni 
shore of the Euxine, to which their name still 
clings in the modem Crimea, they were driven 
forth by a Scythian (Mongolian f) people, the 
Scoloti, who came from the steppes of Asia (Herod, 
iv, 6). They crossed into Asia Minor, either by 
way of the Danubian lands, or, as Herodotus says, 
by the Caucasus (iv. 12) ; for, on the one hand, 
they are found in association -with Balkan tribes — 
Treres, Edones, and Thynians j on the other hand, 
they seem to make their first ^pearance in the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor, (jimmerian hordes 
imder Tiuspa were defeated by Esar-haddon^ 
(about 680 B.O.) ; but, thus throivn back upon Asia 
Minor, they sacked Sinope, overthrew Midas, the 
last king of Phryma, and attacked Gyges of Lydia, 
who sought the help of Assyria- Gyges became 
the vassal of Ashnrbanipal, but, ha-ving himself 
defeated the invaders and sent two of their chief- 
tains bound to Nineveh, he repudiated Assyrian 
suzerainty. A second inroad of Cimmerians ended 
in his death and the sack of Sardis (657 B.C.). 
The great shrine of Artemis at Ephesus was burnt 
by them, and Magnesia on the Meander -was de- 
stroyed (Strabo, p. 647). An echo of all this in its 
later phases is heard in the fragments of the poems 
in which Kallinos of Ephesus stirs his countrymen 
to their o-wn defence — ‘ the host of the Cimmerians 
is at hand, who do mighty deeds ’ (Straboj, p. 648). 
He calls upon Zeus ‘ to remember the fair thighs 
of bulls which Ephesus hod burned, and to have 
compassion on her.’ ‘Are ye npt ashamed,’ he 
cries to the yotmg men, ‘ to sit still as if ye abode 
in peace, when war has seized upon the whole 

1 They ore the Oimirrai of the Assyrian texts. See O. Smith, 
Bist, of Assurbanipal, 1871, p. C4 (quoted in full In Bury, Hist, 
of Greece, ii. 465). Soyce, in his Com. on Berod., 1883, i. 6, 
points out that what Eusebius cails the ffrst capture of Sardis, 
which he dates 1078 B.c., is really a tradition of the conquest ol 
Ionia by the Hittitcs (see also p. 427). Consult also Oelzer, 

■ Das Zeitalter des Gyges,' In fiheinisches Museum, 1876, p. 
tSOB. ; E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterih., 1884 ff. ; L 64a u. 


Bury has explained ‘ the motive for placing the 
Cimmerians by the shores of Okeanos and associ.at- 
ii^ them with the land of ghosts’ in his article 
‘The Homeric and the historic Kimmerians’ (Klio 
vi. [1906] 79 ff.). He points out that in Denmark 
and Scandina-via there was current, probably from 
very early times, a legend that the spirits of de.ad 
men were rowed across to the island of Brittia, 
opposite the mouths of the Rhine (Prooqp. de Bell, 
Goth. iv. 20, ed. Haury, ii. 589 ff.). By Brittia 
(Bpirrfa), Britain was meant, though the Greek 
historian ^ did not understand this (cf. Gibbon, De- 
cline, iv. 167, ed. Bury, whose later article corrects 
his note there). Cf. Blest, Abode of the (Teut,). 

Now, the historian and traveller Poseidonioa 
(2nd cent, b.c.) acutely conjectured that Kiy/dptoi 
was simply KipPpiKbs, and that the Cimmerians 
were an offshoot of the Cimbri (Strabo, p. 293, 
Kififieplovs robs Klpppovs bvopaa&vruv ruv "BW^yisp), 
That the Cimmerians were indeed associated with 


the north is proved by a passage in the Orphic 
Argonautica, which describes the voyage of the 
Argo from the Euxine, and mentions the Cim- 
merians in the far north on the way to the ‘ lemian 
Islands’ (=the British Islands; see Bury, op. cit. 
p. 85, note 3, quoting Orph. Arg. 1120, ed. Abel, 
and verses 1166, 1181); this part of the poem 
probably preserves a tradition or the 6th cent. B.C., 
if it is not still older.’ 

‘ But however this may be, we have suffloient data for bring- 
ing the Homerio Kimmerians into relation with the historical 
Oirabrians. The Kimmerians are stamped as a people <>( the 
north, dwelling on the shores of ocean, close to Oie world of 
ghosts. A people of identical name, the Cimbrians, fulfil the 
first two conditions ; and a fable of the world of ghosts on the 
shore of Ocean has come from their neighbourhood ' (Bury, op. 
eit.v. 86). 

The knowledge of these northern Cimmenans 
(Cimbrians) and of the Island of (Shosts in the 
ocean may have come to the Homeric world from 
Gaul by the medium of Phoenician traders who 
visited its northern shores. 

‘The older Odysseus story, in which the Eurine pros the 
theatre of the adventures, mentioned the Kimmerians (of Boutn 
Bussia); when the scene was transferred to the West, these 
eastern Kimmerians became the Kimmerians of Ocean, wno 
were known from Phoenician report, and the place of me 
Nekyia was thus at once determined ' (Bury, op. cit. p. 87). 

It may be, however, that the stoiy traveilea 
eastwards overland with the Cimmerians thentAtlves, 
they being, in fact, Cimbrians, as Poseidonios had 
guessed ; and this is the simpler hypothesis. _ Ihe 
Cimmerians, who are to he classed ethnologically 
in the Thracian group, may have been not pure 
Thracians Imt northern immigrants ruling over 
a conquered population (cf. Ridgeway, oP'/rt 
396 ff.). Bnt, quite apart from the rimtU or falnQ’ 
of the equation Cimmerians =_Cimbrians, Bury bus 
shown that ‘ the Homeric ICimraerians and their 

1 According to Burj-, Procopius probably derived his informa- 
tion from Hcruls in Oonstantmople. nmnne 

a The poem os it stands is of late Roman date. Bee Gruppe 
fn Hoscher, s.v. ‘ Orpheus.' 
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setting have a double relation, on the one hand to 
the Kiiifiipioi of the east, on the other to the Cimbri 
of the north-west ’ {op. cit. p. 88). 

Literatork. — Engelmann’s art. ' Kiramerier,' in Eoscher [is 
of little worth] ; U. Hbfer, de Cimmeriis, Belgr. Propr. 1891. 
The works quoted deal chiefly with historical points ; to them 
may be added K. Neumann, Die Heltenen im Skylhenlande, 
Berlin, 1855; A. v. Gutschmid, Kleine Sehrifun, Leipzig, 
1889-94, Hi. 431: E. H. Berger, Slylh. Kosmogr, cier Griechen, 
Leipzig, 1904; J. von PraSek, Gesch. der Meder und Perser, 
Gotha, 1006-1910, 1 112 f. J. WOODHOUSE. 


(for another explanation of this custom, see above, 
vol. ii. p. 648).* 

_ Among the Romans, in the celebration of mar- 
riage, the bridal pair passed round the family altar, 
while the^amen clialis pronounced the sacramental 
formulte. This rite may be compared vnth the 
Brahman ceremony referred to above, and also with 
the custom observed on the same occasion in certain 
villages in Scotland and Germany, whereby a pro- 
cession round the house or the church has to be 


CIRCUMAMBULATION.— This term is used 
to denote the custom of walking round objects or 
persons for the purpose of influencing or honouring 
them. The custom is observed, with a religious 
or magical signification, among the most diverse 
peoples, particularly among the Indo-Europeans. 
In India the &atapathi Brdhmana enjoins walking 
round the offering, holding a burning coal in the 
hand.* The Gfhya Sutras req^uire the young 
Brahman, at the time of his being initiated, to drive 
three times round a tree or a sacred pool.’ Other 
Satras enjoin any one who wishes to build a house 
to go three times round the site, sprinkling it with 
water, and repeating the verse of the Rig Veda, 
‘ O waters, ye are wholesome.’® Among marriage 
ceremonies the Laws of Manu order the bride to 
pass three times round the domestic hearth ; * it 
IS the seventh step in this walk that makes the 
union irrevocable. Circumambulation also figured 
in the funeral ceremonies and the sacrifices of the 
Pitris. The Mahd Parinihbdna Sutta tells that 
the pyre on which lay the body of Buddha took 
fire of its own accord when the five hundred 
disciples had walked round it three times.® Even 
at the present day, for the Hindus, citcumambula- 
tion round certain sacred spots has the effect of 
blotting out sins (cf. further PB i. 10 f.) It was 
the same with the Buddhists who, long before our 
epoch, had constructed round their stiipas, or 
eminences containing relics, circular galleries to 
serve for the circumambulation of pilgrims. The 
Buddhists of Tibet and Japan have preserved this 
custom. At the side of roads in Tibet they build 
walls, or manis, on which they write an invocation, 
in order that passers-by may ivalk round it.® 
Among the Greeks circumambulation is already 
described by Homer, who shows us Achilles making 
his squadrons and his chariots pass three times 
round the body of Patroclus {II. xxiii. 13). 
Dancing often occurred in the worship of the 
Hellenic gods, and it generally included circular 
movements. The rhytlimical movements of the 
dancers took place around altars, the performers 
turning first from east to west {strophe), then from 
west to east {anti-strophe). ‘You cannot find a 
single ancient mystery in which there is no danc- 
ing,’ wrote Lucian (Ilepl xv. 277). But 

it IS not always easy to decide whether we have to 
do with real circumambulation or simply ndtli a 
circuit rendered necessary in order to regain the 
starting-point. Certain rhythmical dances around 
the altar of Dionysus seem, indeed, to be circum- 
ambnlation, as also does the dance of the Curetes 
around the cradle of Zeus.’ At Athens the name 
of amphidromia {ifi<f>t5p6fita) was given to the custom 
of carrying the newborn, at a running pace, around 
the family hearth.® It is worthy of notice that 
quite recently, among the Esthonians, the father 
had to run round the church during the baptism 


1 SEE, vol. xil. p. 146. ’ lb. vol. xxix. p. 210. 

> lb. vol. xxbc. p. 218. 

* lb. vol. XXV. p. 295, voL xxlx. pp. 270, 8S2. 

® Jb* vol. xi. p. 129. 

« For Tibet, Bco W. Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, 
London, 1805, pp. 29-82 ; for Japan, Constance Gordon Cum- 
minu In Scril/nert ifonthty, IBSl, p. 783. 

7 Emmanuel, La Danse grecque antique (Pans, 1890), pp. 20L 

266, 295, 802, etc. ,, 

8 Fustel de Ooulanges, La CiU antrgue’ (IParls, 1879), 
p. 63. 


made either by the cortfege of the bride or by the 
bride and bridegroom. The same rite is still ob- 
served in marriages celebrated by the Orthodox 
Greek Church.* In ancient Japan, the future 

g air walked round the central pillar of the 
ouse. 

Among the Celts and the Gauls the custom of 
going round an individual whom it is desired to 
honour in an especial way, or who is believed to 
be invested with surpassing holiness, appears 
already in poems anterior to the Christian era.® 
Plutarch narrates that the Gaul Vercingetorix, 
before surrendering to Ccesar, walked tluee times 
round the chair on which his conqueror sat {Ccesar, 
xxvii.). St. Patrick is described as consecrating 
the site of the cathedral of Armagh by a sunwise 
procession about it, and a century later Scattery 
Island was similarly hallowed by St. Senan. In 
like fashion, the Cathach, or ‘ Battle-book,’ of the 
O’Donnells ‘ was always home three times right- 
hand-wise round their army before battle, to 
assure victory ; it was so employed as late as the 
fifteenth century ’ ; and ‘ even at this day, the 
Irish people, when burying their dead, walk at 
least once, sometimes three times, round the 
graveyard, sun-wise, wth the coflin. ’ ® In Scotland, 
m the last centuries, it was sometimes the physician 
who moved around the sick person to relieve his 
sufferings (as is described by Sir Walter Scott in 
Wavertey), sometimes the parishioners who did so 
around their minister, now and then the members 
of the family or friends who passed round an indi- 
vidual on the point of starting on a journey. 
Sometimes on the last night of December people 
made three circuits round a field, or a house, or a 
boat, holding a torch or a lighted wisp of straw in 
their hands, as in the Brfihman ritual. In the 
Hebrides processions took place, and _ perhaps stUl 
take place, round the cairns and ancient tuniuli.® 
There also funeral processions went three times 
round the church or the churchyard — a custom 
which is found likewise in Ireland, Holland, and 
Germany. The liturgy of the Greek Church is 
pwticularly rich in circumambulation. The Roman 
Catholic Church also uses it in the consecration of 
churches, in the enthroning of bishops, and in 
other exceptional ceremonies. Here, then, is a 
rite which, devised by our distant pre-historio 
ancestors, is still celebrated before our eyes in 
official liturgies and in popular customs, after 
having passed through at least three successive 
religions. 

It would be premature to conclude that cirenm- 
ambulation is solely an Indo-European rite. In 
ancient Egypt we near freq^uently of statues^ or 
symbols being carried round temples_ and cities. 
The point is whether a religious significance was 
attacned to the circular nature of these processions. 

I Grimm, Tetdonie .Mythology, tr. Stallybraas, vol. Iv. p. 1846. 

> Westph. Sagen, quoted by Pictet, Origines indo-europlennes, 
1859-63, vok Hi p- 499 ; Forbes Leslie, Early Paces of Scotland, 
1866, vol. l.p. 131 ; n r r . -.r'let •■'Gnceo- 

Pxasian Church, 166 . p. 90. 

»3. Ehys, Celtic P’ ' . (:• ! ' 16S6). 

p. 5C7. 

4 Joyce, Sac. Hist, of Ane. Ireland, 1903, voL L p. 801 1. 

* For Scotland, see Constance Gordon Oummlnf, Prom the 
Tlebrides to the Mimalayas, 1876, voL Ij). 210; A. MitcBell, 
The Past in the Present, 1880, p. 70 ; Sir llisilter Scott, The Tvo 
Drovers, etc. 
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Muliammadans walk several times round certain 
sacred places, notably the Ka'ba at Mecca; and 
Oriental Christians perform the same ceremony 
round the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. A more 
decisive fact, so far as concerns the Semitic race, 
is related by Robertson Smith, on the authority of 
Nilus. In the most ancient form of sacr&ce 
among the Arabs, the participants march three 
times round the altar on which the victim lies 
ready to be slain, and sing as they go.* 

Most savage peoples, especially the Redskins, 
the Australian aborigines, and the Negroes, take 
part in religious dances, in which there are circular 
movements ; but these do not fall within the cate- 
gory of circumambulation imless they take place 
around an object or a being which serves at the 
same time as centre and as goal, or unless it is 
clear that a particular virtue is attached to the 
direction of the movement. 

What is the object of circumambula tion ? Almost 
in every instance in which an explanation is given, 
it is represented as a rite intended to ward off 
sinister influences or to abstract propitious in- 
fluences, in the_ 'erest either of those who per- 
form the circumauibulation or of the person or the 
thing placed in the centre. By an extension of 
meaning it has come to assume the general signifi- 
cance of a talisman, of something to bring good 
fortune. However, there is ground for making 
a distinction, at least in the case of the Indo- 
Europeans, according as circumambulation is per- 
formed towards the right hand, that is to say, 
from the east to the west passing by the south 
(in the manner of the progress of the hands of a 
watch), or in the opposite direction. The first 
alone brings good luck; among the Brahmans it 
bears the name pradak§ina ; among the Latins 
dextratio (for example, in the ceremony of mar- 
riage); among the Celts, deiseil or Masil (all 
words which most etymologists derive from the 
same original root, which means ‘ the right ’). The 
circuit in the opposite direction is called in San- 
skrit prcwouya, m Celtic cartuasnl, most frequently 
translated by ‘ withershins.’ The Latins character- 
ized this manner of circumambulation as sinister, 
in the double meaning of the word (‘ill-omened ’ and 
‘left’). It is generally considered as a process of 
black magic, in connexion with the ideas of 
malign influence, misfortune, and death. Along 
with prayers recited backwards, it constitutes the 
great weapon of sorcerers in Celtic and German 
countries. To go three times round the church 
vMhershins figures, in Scotland, among the rites 
of the witches’ assembly.® According to an Irish 
tradition {BCel xv. 316), ‘ there was a sacred well 
at the foot of Side Nechtain (now Carbury Hill in 
County Kildare) on which none were to look save 
four privileged persons, on pain of some dreadful 
personal injury. But the lady Boand ridiculed 
the prohibition, and, going to the well, walked 
contemptuously thrice round it left-hand-wise : 
whereupon the well burst up round her, and broke 
her thigh-bone, one hand, and one eye. She fled 
in terror eastward ; but the water pursued her till 
she arrived at the seashore, where she was drowned. 
Even after that the water continued to flow so as 
to form the river Boand or Boyne, which took its 
name from her.’® Among the Brahmans, in sacri- 
fices offered to ancestors, the officiating priest begins 
by going round three times by the left, and not till 
then does he perform three turns by the right. 
This anomaly is thus explained in the Satapatka 
Brdhmana : ‘ The reason why he again moves thrice 
round from left to right is that, while the first time 

I Eobertson Smith, The Iteligion of the Semiteef 3889, p. 8S0, 

9 Jules Baissac, Lft grande Jours de la sorulU^, 1890, 
p. 219. 

• Joyce, op, ciU vol. I. p. 284. 


(t.e. while performing the prasavya) he went away 
from here after those three ancestors of his, he now 
comes back again from them to this, his own 
world; that is why he again moves thrice from 
left to right.’ * 

The same contrast, explained in the same way, 
occurring likeivise in the course of a funeral cere- 
mony, is found in the Latin poet Statius’s descrip- 
tion of the funeral rites celebrated in honour of the 
son of Lycurgus. The warriors begin by going 
round the pyre three times by the left with their 
standards reversed as a sign of mourning : 


* lustrantque ex more einistro 

Orbe rogum ' 

Then, at the command of the augur, they retrace 
their steps, this time by the right,' in order to 
efface their mourning and the sinister omen : 

‘ luotus abolere, novique 

Funeiis auspicium 

....... dextri gyro '2 .... 

Perhaps it is for the same reason that, in the burial 
services of those Catholic Churches which follow 
the Roman ritual, the priest goes rotmd the bier 
by the left. William Simpson has suggested a 
similar explanation concerning the systematic 
variations m certain cases of circumambulation 
among the Arabs.® 

Up to this point we have not expounded the 
primary reason and general motive of the practice. 
As Mannhardt has shown in the case of other 
similar customs, circumambulation is a solar 
charm. The pradaksin^a represents the daily 
march of the sun, which, in our hemisphere, rises 
in the east, passes thence to the south, and sets 
in the west. This is what the Brahman ritual 
tells us clearly : whUe the Brahmans perform the 
pradalcsina, says the Saiapatha Brahmaixa, ‘ they 
think ‘‘ Sunwise this sacred work of ours shall be 
accomplished,” and therefore they again walk 
thrice round sunwise,’® It may be asked whether, 
in the same way, the treble repetition of the circuit 
is not connected Avith the idea of the traditional 
‘three steps’ of V4nu, the god of the sun. In 
Scotland also the primitive signification of the 
rite has never been lost sight of. Deasil and 
sunwise have remained synonyms. ‘ The propitia- 
tion,’ Sir Walter Scott writes in the Two Drovers, 

‘ consists, as is well known, in the person who 
makes the deasil walking ttoee times round the 
person who is the object of the ceremony, taking 
great care to move according to the course of the 
sun.’ Long ago, Plutarch, describing the Egypti^ 
ceremony kno'\vn as the ‘ Search for Osiris,’ in 
which, at the time of the winter solstice, the 
image of a cow was carried seven times round the 
temple, states as a reason that ‘ the sun in winter 
arrives at the winter solstice only after eeven 
months,’ and he adds, ‘ they believe that by this 
observance they make the sun favourable to them- 
selves and honour it.’® The Japanese used to say 
that, if they marched against the sun when attack- 
ing an enemy, th^ would be going_ against the 
will of Heaven.® Did they follow this rule in the 
Russo-Japanese war? . . 

The instinct of imitation, however, _iB_ not the 
only force at work, especially in the origin of the 
rite. There was here an application of sympathetic 
magic — the idea, still so wide-spread among pnmi- 
tive peoples, that by imitating a phenomenon iw 
recurrence can be assured or at least facilitamu. 
The Navahos of Arizona, at the winter solstice, 
perform a magical dance in which a dancer, wear- 
ing a star on his head, turns about holding n 
representation of the sun at the end of a sticK. 


1 SBB, vol. xii. p. 425. 

*J7«5a.>,vL 216, 216, and 221-223. 

* W. Simpson, The Buddhut Praving-Wheel, p. 183, 

« SEE, vol. xlL p. 442. , , ^ t-i - , „ 

e De Itxd. et Osvr. 52. * Aston, Shinto, p. 240. 
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‘ This seems to represent,’ explains a ■witness, ‘ the 
climax of the ceremony, -which not only celebrates 
the -winter solstice, hut -which has, as its special 
object, to compel the sun to stop his southern 
ffight.’ ^ In the ceremony of the Eako, celebrated 
by the Pa-wnees in order that the tribe may in- 
crease in number and strength, they make the 
circuit of the lodge four times at sunrise and at 
sunset, going round the sacred fireplace, from West 
to North and back to the West by the East, 
muttering all the time that they follow the rays 
of the sun which bring life. These four cir- 


cuits, explained one of them, represent the four 
paths down which the lesser powers descend to 
man.^ 

When once the regular march of the sun was 
identified with circumambulation by the right, it 
was natural that the reverse, circumambulation 
by the left, should be identified with the reversing 
of the normal course of Nature, and, in consequence, 
should be associated with the ideas o' malign 
influence and death or evil, like all the cei ’monies 
of the Liturgy, when they are executed back wards. 

Goblet d’Al-viella. 
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Introductory (L. H. Gray), p. 659. 

American (L. Spence), p. 670. 

Egyptian (G. FouCAET), p. 670. 

CIRCUMCISION (Introductory).— The term 
‘ circumcision ’ is applied, in its strict sense, to a 
•wide-spread surgical operation for the ablation of 
the male prepuce, and also, with a looser connota- 
tion, to simple incision of the prepuce, or even to 
two operations on the female _ genitals — clitori- 
dectomy and ablation of the labia minora (the so- 
called ‘female circumcision’). The operation on 
males is very common, not only among many 
rimitive peoples as well as among some which 
ave attained a high degree of civilization, but 
even in modem surgery, where it is, of course, 
performed solely for sanitary and therapeutic 
reasons — an explanation which, though not uncom- 
monly urged, is not wholly satisfactory in account- 
ing for its ultimate origin or for its practice among 
primitive races. The corresponding female opera- 
tion is far more rare, both surgically and as a 
rite. 

1 . Anatomical aspects. — (a) Male.— The 
male prepuce is a loose fold of skin, lined on the 
inner side -with mucous membrane, covering the 
glans penis, at whose base (the corona glanais) it 
is attached to the penis ; while on the under side 
of the organ it has a further union with the glans 
by a fold termed the frasnum prmputii. On the 
corona glandis open the glandulas odoriferm, which 
generate a sebaceous secretion called smegma 
prc^utii. In modem surgery the necessity for 
circumcision arises chiefly m case of phimosis, a 
condition, whether congenital or acquired, in which 
the prepuce caunot be retracted so as to uncover 
the glans (this condition often gi-ving rise to re- 
tention of urine, balanitis from accumulation of 
smegma, calculous concretions, impotence, fro~ 
lapsns ani, cancer of the penis, balanoposthitis, 
herpes prwputialis, white chancre, and other com- 
plamts), or in hypertrophy of the prepuce. 

In its characteristic form the operation of cir- 
cumcision consists in dra-wing forward the prepuce 
(with proper precautions, as by a shield, to prevent 
any incision of the glans), which, when suflSciently 
protracted, is amputated, the flow of blood, which 
IS relatively slight, being checked by some styptic. 
Among primitive peoples, as well as among Jews 
and Muhammadans, the wound is then permitted 
to heal ; but in modem surgical practice a more 
complete operation is performed. 

Alter the ahlation has been effected, It will be found that the 
surgeon has removed only a circle ol skin, while the mucous 
membrane lining the prepuce still tightly embraces the plans ; 
this he slits up, by introducing the point of a pair of scissors at 
the preputial orlQce ; and then, trimming off the angles of the 
flaps of mucous membrane, and sometimes snipping across the 
fnenutn, he turns back the mucous membrane, and attaches it 
to the edge of the cutaneous Incision by sutures, usually of silk 
or catgut. Union readilv takes place by simple dressinp. 

The physiological change arising from circum- 

* George A. Dorsey, Indians of the South-Wett, Chicago, 
1603, pp. 132, 171. 


Jewish. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim (D. S. Margolioutii), p. 677. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 679. 

cision, apart from ob-viation of the dangers of 
phimosis or the inconvenience of hypertrojihy, is 
that the mucous membrane covering the glans 
becomes obdurated and approximates the ch.aracter 
of epidermis, thus lessening liability to venereal 
and other infections. 

( 6 ) Female. — The organs involved in ‘female 
circumcision,’ which consists simply in the ablation 
of the parts in question (often, however, with 
subsequent ‘ infibulation ’ [see below, 3 , b]), are, as 
already noted, the clitoris and the labia minora. 
The former of these is a small organ of erectile 
tissue, ivith a rudimentary glans and prepuce ; it 
is, in fact, the female counterpart of the penis. 
The labia minora extend from the clitoris toward 
the orificium vaginm, and merge on the one side 
into the labia majora, and on the other into the 
wall of the vagina. Both the clitoris and the 
labia minora are occasionally hypertrophic, not 
only -with weat frequency among the African 
Galla and Hottentots (giving rise, among the 
latter, to the curious ‘ Hottentot apron ’), but even 
among Asiatics and Europeans. Burgical opera- 
tion may consequently become adiisable ; and, in 
•view of the excitability of the clitoris, it was often 
deemed necessary, until very recent times, to excise 
it in cases of erotomania — an operation now recog- 
nized as unscientific and useless. 

2 . Male circumcision.— { a) Geo^aphy.— Dis- 
regarding modem surgical circumcision, which, 
being entirely sanitary and therapeutic in purpose, 
does not here concern us, the operation may be 
said to be almost world-wide, -with the exception 
of Europe and non-Semitic Asia. The Indo- 
Germanic peoples, the Mongols, and the Finno- 
Ugric races (except where they have been influ- 
enced by Muhammadanism) alone are entirely 
unaci^nainted -with it.* It can scarcely have been 
practised in pre- Aryan India (obviously we have no 
data regarding pre-Indo-Germanio Europe), for 
there is no allusion to it in Sanskrit literature, 
and no trace of it in modem India, even among 
peoples untouched by Hindu civilization. The 
custom is best kno-wn popularly from the Semites, 
especially the Hebrews and Muhammadans, as 
well as from the ancient Egyptians and Colchians 
(the latter, according to Herodotus [ii. 104 f.], 
closely akin to the Egjrptians), while something 
analogous was practised by some American Indians 
(for all these see the folio-wing sections). It is also 

1 Alice 0. Fletcher, 'The Hako, a Pawnee Ceremony,’ in the 
22nd Annual Report of the EE, Washington, 1603, p. 134. Cf. 
TOl. vli. of the same, 1S91, p. 339 ; voL vilL 1891, pp. 118. 129 : 
vol. xi. 1894, p. 122, 

3 Asa mere curiosity, mention may be made, in this connexion, 
of the very probable tradition, reported by Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Strom, L 130), that Pythagoras, while in Egj-pt, underwent 
circumcision, that he might be reckoned among the higher 
classes, and be initiated into the esoteric wisdom of ths 
Egyptians. 
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observed, at various ages, among many African 
and Polynesian peoples, who will here be particu- 
larly considered. 

A convenient summary of the geographical distribution of 
non-Semitio circumcision is given by Andree (A A xiii. 7-1): 
‘ Die Westkiiste [von Afrika] nebst Hinterlandern gehoii ihr — 
eeringe Unterbreohungen ausgenommen— vom Senega! bis 
Benguella. Dio Kaffemvolker mit Ausnahme der Zulu besohnei- 
rien, ebenso iast alle Ostafrikaner, die Galla Jedoch ausge- 
nommen. P.e herrsoht auf Madagaskar, bei den christlicfen 
Abessiniert , Bogos und Eopten. Im Herzen des schwarzen 
Erdtheils at sio von den Monbottu und Akka geiibt. Fast alle 
Eingeborenen des australischen Continents, die Sudwesteeko 
ausgem lomen, haben die Besehneidung ; sie kommt vor In 
Melant sien, ^e Papuas von Neu-Quinea abgerechnet. Unter 
den Polynesiorn fehlt sie den Maori. Vereinzelt ist sie bei 
nord-, mittel- und siidamerikanisohen Stammen anzutreffen. 
Nach oiner fliiohtigen Schatzungsind es 200 Millionon Mensehen, 
der siebenter Theil aller, die sie auaiiben.’ 

(i>) Varieties. — The most rudimentary form of 
male circumcision is a simple gash of the prepuce. 
This seems to be especially characteristic of the 
American continent and the Pacific islands, being 
found among the Totonacs of eastern Mexico and 
probably among the Mayas, as well as among the 
Orang Benua and in Tahiti, in the Marquesas, 
Waihu, Tonga, Samoa, Kunaie, New Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, and the Nitendi Islands. In similar 
fashion, insection of the hack of the prepuce is 
practised among some Australian tribes, ana especi- 
ally in East New Guinea and other Melanesian 
districts, as in Tanna (one of the New Hebrides) 
and in Fiji, while in Tonga the operation is per- 
formed by the simple process of tearing the pre- 
puce with the fingers. Among the Somali, Masai, 
Wajagga, and a lew of the Kikuyu, a similar cut 
is made on the upper part of the glans, and the 
resulting flaps of skin are permitted to hang from 
the freenum. In the Aarau Archipelago and in 
Seranglao the ugper part of the prepuce is pinched 
oS (for the motive in these territories see below, 
under (m) t)- Among the Tatars a wedge-shaped 
niece is excised from the prepuce j and an Arab tribe 
between Abu Arish and Hejaz not only ablate the 
prepuce, hut also make an incision in the skin on 
the upper aide of the penis extending the entire 
length of the organ, and, in addition, abscise a 
portion of the skin of the lower part of the 
abdomen. In Jewish ciroomcision there is a note- 
worthy deviation, which has a special reason. The 
original rite was doubtless simple ablation of the 
prepuce ; hut, with contact with classical civiliza- 
tion, the desire not to be different from the nn- 
ciroumcised Greeks who surrounded them in the 
gymnasia led the Jews to resort to the operation 
of epispasm, by which iwolriirav iaxrrois axpopwrlav 
(1 Mac 1^® ; cf. 1 Co 7*®, Jos. Ant, xil. v. 1, and the 
Talmudic passages cited in JH iv. 93 ; see also the 
‘ Semitic ’ section below ; for a description of the 
operation, which is now scarcely performed, ‘ex- 
cept possibly to restore loss of substance from acci- 
dent or disease’ [E. M. L.], cf. Celsus, xxv. 1). 
To obviate the possibility of such concealment of 
Judaism, the Rabbis, probably after Bar Cochba’s 
war (early ^d cent. A.D.), made perVah (exposure 
of the glans) an indispensable requisite to valid 
circumcision. In this operation, 

‘after the excision has been completed, the mohel (“cirenm- 
clser ”] seizes the Inner lining of the prepuce, which still covers 
the giant, with the thumb-nail and index-flnger of each hand, 
and tears it so that he can roll it fully back over the glans and 
expose the latter completely ’ (Friedenwald, in JE iv. 99). 

"By far the most remarkable operation comple- 
mentary to circumcision is the ariltluz, or mika, 
characteristic of Australia, and normally per- 
formed about a year after cirenmeision proper. 
This is defined as ‘sub-incision of the penb, so 
that the penile urethra is laid open from the meatus 
right hack to the junction with the scrotum’ 
(Spencer-Gillen*, p. 263). This operation, as per- 
formed in the Boulia district, is described as 
follows by Roth (Ethnolog. Stud. p. 178) : 


‘ MTiile the man on top [the lad being held supine on tht 
ground] holds the penis firm and tense with both hands, the 
actual operator, seated on the ground in front, makes a super- 
ficial incision, through skin only, extending from the externa! 
meatus down to near the scrotal pouch in a Tine with the median 
rapM ; a deeper incision is next made with the same stone 
knife along the same line as the first, and, starting from the 
external orifice, opens up the canal os it is pushed onwaids. 
The extent of the wound is apparently inconsistent. 1 have 
observed it vn^dng from a little over hall an inch in some cases, 
to a gash opening up almost the whole of the penis ns low down 
as half an inch from the scrotum, in others.' Among the 
Taroinga of the Upper Georgina district ‘the operation con- 
sists of two_ vertical cuts into the urethra extending from the 
external orifice, with a third independently transverse one 
below, the resulting flap of skin being allowed to take its own 
time apparently in subsequently rotting off down to the trans- 
verse cut’(ti.). 

Among the Rani Chams actual circumcision is no 
longer practised, though it is represented ritnally 
by a mock ceremony, performed by the head priest 
with a wooden knue, and connected with name- 
giving (see above, p. 345). 

(c) Disposal of the ablated prepuce. — According 
to a Talmudic tradition, the tribe of Levi, which 
alone during the Exodus observed the obligation 
of circumcision, piled up the ablated foresluns in 
the wilderness and covered them with earth, a 
practice which later became general (Kohler, in 
jE iv. 93). Among the East African Wakikutni 
the prepuce is buried in the ground in front of tlie 
boy just circumcised; while the African Bara 
father throws it into the river. From fear of its 
being used in black magic the Turks bury the 
prepuce as they do parings of nails, etc., and from 
a like motive the Amaxosa Kafir boy carries away 
his prepuce and buries it in a sacred spot. On the 
West Coast of Africa the prepuce, soaked in 
brandy, is swallowed by the boy operated on ; the 
Arabs of Algiers wrap it in a cloth and put it on a 
tree or animal, which then becomes the gift to the 
operator ; and the Hova of Madagascar ivTap it in 
a banana leaf, which is given to a calf to eat. 
Among the Wolof, on the other hand, the pre- 
puce is dried and carried by the lad_ circumcised, 
the object being the promotion of virility.^ The 
Sakalava of Madagascar formerly made the operator 
swallow the prejpuce which he bad just ablated 
(the prepuce of the crown-prince is still swallowed 
by his uncle in Madagascar), but at the present 
time the foreskin is shot from a gun (a practice 
also observed by the Antankarana of the same 
island), or is fastened to a spear which is throiim 
over the house of the lad's father ; if the spear foils 
sticking in the earth, it is a good omen. The 
triangtdar pieces excised by the Tatars are given 
to the boys’ mothers, who wrap them in cloth and 
keep them ; but, if the mothers are dead or absent, 
the pieces are often simply thrown away. Among 
the Australian Urabunna the stomachy of each 
elder brother is touched with the foreskin, which 
is then placed on a fire-stick and hnried without 
special ceremony or further attention (for a some- 
what similar usage, probably Midianitish rather 
than HebreWj and apparently performed 
exceptional circumstances, see Ex 4®"', and cf. 

‘ Semitic ’ section of this art. p. 679). 

It is in Australia that precautions are most 
generally taken in disposing of the ablated pre- 
puce. The northern Arunta bury it, together with 
the blood caused by the operation ; at Fowler Bay 
it is swallowed by the operator (compare the foraer 
usage of the Sakalava); among the spnthem 
Arunta the younger brother swmlows his 
brother’s prepuce to make himself strong and tim ; 

1 Ct. the wcannp: of the penia ol alaln warriors by the ricto 
among the people of Mowat to increase the wnqaorora rtren^ 
by the courage of the dead ; the eating of the genitaJs of bwa 
killed among some North American Indian tnhes, these paw 
being tom with the teeth, never rat with tool , 

making of the testicles, heart, and liver of slain enemies into a 
broth Ind war-paint in South Africa ; and the Central 
tralian usage of administering blo^ from toe 
of severe illness (Orawley, JfgltCe Role, London, 1902, p. iw I J 
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can indeed associate with women after circum- 
cision, hut they are forbidden to marry before they 
have been sub-incised, a rule which holds gener- 
ally wherever ariltha is practised in Australia. 
Conversely, women refuse to have intercourse with 
uncircumcised men among the Bafiote of the 
Loango Coast, while the Bakwiri women of 
Kamerun believe that physical harm would result 
to them from sexual relations with such men, 
and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision in either 
sex is ground for divorce. The nncircumcised are 
excluded from society generally by the Wanika of 
East Africa ; and the Momhuttn, Bongo, and Mittu 
of Central Africa refuse to eat with those who 
have not been circumcised. * Unoircumcised ’ is a 
term of insult, not only as applied to the Philis- 
tines (Jg 14» 16«, 1 S 31* etc.), but also 

among the South Australians and in Book Island. 
Before circumcision a child is ritually unclean 
among the East African Amaxosa ; and the Masai, 
Wakwafi, and Kikuyu consider iron implements 
tabu to the nncircumcised, which, in view of the 
sanctity attaching to this metal among primitive 
peoples, is certainly a significant fact. 

Only after circumcision can the Malinka and 
Bambarra, along the upper Niger, bear arms or 
have a voice in the council ; and not till then has a 
Peuhl or a Basuto the right and duty of taking 
part in warfare. In Kita, in the French Sudan, 
an uncircumcised man can, it is true, bear arms, but 
he is debarred from all rights of inheritance ; and, 
in like manner, inheritance is conditional on cir- 
cumcision among the Masai, Wakwafi, Damara, 
Hambo, and Wanika ; while the Damara reckon a 
man’s age from the time of his circumcision, not 
counting the previous years at all. In view of aU 
this, it is not astonishing that, just as * uncircum- 
cised’ is a contemptuous epithet among some 
peoples, as noted above, so circumcision is a mark 
of proud distinction among Jews, Mombuttu, etc., 
and is even restricted to certain classes among 
Aztecs, Egyptians, and Melanesians (see above, (/)) » 
while, though circumcision is not universal in 
Madagascar, no one who has not undergone the 
operation can become either a soldier or an 
official. 

(ft) In connexion with other initiation rites. — 
Attention has been called by Post (Grundriss der 
cthnolog, Jurisprudem, Oluenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
36 f. ; cf. also art. AUSTERITIES, 8 (3), for further 
literature) to the fact that those peoples who per- 
form circumcision at the age of puber^ not in- 
frequently combine it with usages distinctive of 
formal declaration of, and initiation into, man- 
hood. Among the Kafirs and Bechuana the lad 
just circumcised is flogged until the blood flows, 
all the while being admonished of his duties ; and 
the Bantu squirt cayenne pepper on the wounded 
penis. The young Basuto, for three months after 
circumcision, remain away from home, receiving 
instruction in all that they must henceforth ob- 
serve ns men ; wliile among the Mandingo the 
newly circumcised rove at will for two months 
from village to village, exempt from all labour, 
and everywhere dancing and singing, their hosts 
welcoming them wth all good cheer. Elsewhere, 
as among the Penhls, in Darfur, and on the coast 
of Guinea, those who have just undergone circum- 
cision may with impunity violate the usual regula- 
tions governing sexual relations and property nghts 
(for African details of these adjuncts to circum- 
cision, see Post, Afrikan. Jwri^rWenx, Oldenburg, 
1887, ii. 291-293). 

This licence, at least so far ns sexual relations 
are concerned, is admirably explained by Crawley 
(op. ct(. p. 309 f.) ns being a ‘trial’ of one sex by 
the other, ‘ as if the preparation necessitated putting 
it to the test ; and thereby each sex is practically 


“inoculated” against the other, by being “inocu- 
lated” -u-ith each other, in view of the more per- 
manent alliance of wedlock.’ Attention is called 
below (m) to the Kikuyu fear of the consequences 
of the first sexual congress ; and, in like fashion, 
many Central African tribes believe that both 
sexes must sustain sexual relations as soon as may 
be after initiation, or they will die. After circum- 
cision, Kafir boys have the right of intercourse 
with any unmarried woman they wish ; and similar 
customs prevail along the Congo and in Senegal ; 
while, in like manner, ‘immediately after circum- 
cision a Ceramese boy must have intercourse with 
some girl, it matters not with whom, “by way of 
curing the wound.” This is continued till the 
blood ceases to flow ’ (Crawley, citing Biedel, De 
sluik- tn kroesharige Bassen tusschen Sclebes en 
Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 139). 

(i) Opposition to circumcision. — The Jews alone, 
with their rigid adherence to circumcision and their 
haughty attitude toward all others than themselves, 
have had to bear the brunt of opposition and ridi- 
cule because of a rite that was, to the nations 
surrounding them, distinctively characteristic of 
them ; and the ‘curti ludaei’ were the objects of 
the sneers of the Grteco-Koman world from Horace 
{Sat. I. ix. 70) onward (cf. Beinach, Textcs d’auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au judalsme, Paris, 1895). 
Far more serious to the Jews than mockery were 
the efibrts made, though in vain, by Antiochus Epi- 
phones (1 Mac l^s. coi.j Hadrian (cf. JE vi. 135) 
to suppress circumcision, together with all other 
distinctive features of Judaism. The same intense 
hatred of circumcision is manifested by the Man- 
deeans, who will not admit Jews to their number, 
though Christians axe permissible proselytes ; and 
who, in the case of a Mandrean forcibly circum- 
cised by Muhammadans, only with extreme re- 
luctance received him again, condemning his 
descendants to perpetual isolation from their 
fellowship, and forbidding them to marry Man- 
dseans (^oufifi, Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas 
ou Sabtens, Paris, 1880, p. 72, note 3). 

A controversy early arose in the primitive 
Church, as is well knoivn, regarding circumcision, 
the Hellenistic party denying its necessity, and 
the Jndaizing faction afiQrming it (cf. Ac 11’ 16*- “ 
21’^). St. Paul, however, though he himself had 
been circumcised and had, under Jewish pressure, 
performed the rite on St. Timothy (Ph 3’, Ac 16’), 
and though he was far from depreciating it (Bo 
3*®'0, decided that it was unessential, at least in 
the case of Gentile converts (Ac IS’’*’* ; cf. Gal 6’"*). 
Indeed, he regarded the more presence or absence 
of physical circumcision ns equally immaterial (Bo 
gsoif 1 Co 7*®'-, Gal 6» 6'“-. dol 3»), since the 
only true circumcision was spiritual (Bo 2“‘’-, Ph 
3’ff-, (jol 2’n’')> the Pauline attitude being here 
closely akin to that of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 
4* 6*’ ; cf. Dt 10'® 30®). Though under divergent 

circumstances divergent modes of procedure might 
be advisable (cf. Ac 16’ with Gal 2'®'-), St. Paul’s 
one principle being that he ‘ might by all means 
save some’ (1 Co O'®’’-), he maintained that the 
guiding principle here must be personal honesty of 
conviction as to what was right for each particular 
individual (cf. Gal 2n'’"), he himself feeling most 
keenly that he was entrusted with the ‘ gospel of 
the nncircumoision ’ as St. Peter was with the 
‘ gospel of the circumcision ’ (Gal 2’‘®). 

The final victory in the struggle rested with the 
Gentile Christians, who advocated uncircumcision, 
and only one or two of the early heresies retained 
it. To these belong the Judaistic Ebionites (see 
Ebionism), who boasted of their possession of 
circumcision as being ‘ the sign and stamp of the 
prophets and of the righteous,’ even ns it was of 
Christ Himself, basing their own practice immedi- 
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and Sodomites ; see above) performs the rite ; 
while among the Urabunna the operator in cases 
of ariltha is the ok7iia (the man wno stands in the 
relation of father to the lad), though the previous 
operation of circumcision is performed by the 
grandfather and the mother’s brother. 

(A) Where performed, and in whose presence. — 
From the nature of circumcision it is usually per- 
formed only in the presence of persons of the same 
sex as the individual operated on, and generally 
in a secluded place (on tabu of this nature cf. 
Crawley, m. cit. p. 297 f.). Almost the only 
instance or exception to this rule in the case of 
male circumcision is among the Central African 
Manuema, who perform the rite in the presence of 
women. At the same time, as just noted, women 
operate among the semi-Judaized Falashas (no 
definite conclusions can be drawn, in the present 
writer’s opinion, for normal Hebrew usage from 
Ex 4“, 1 Mac 1®“*')* The Totonacs circumcised in 
the temple, and the Hebrews in the father’s house, 
although ‘as early as the Geonic time the cere- 
mony had been transferred from the house of the 
parents to the synagogue, where it took place after 
the service in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion ’ (Kohler, JE iv. 95). In the Congo region, on 
the other hand, circumcision is performed in a 
special hut. Previous to circumcision, various pre- 
paratory trainings, of brief duration, are often 
required, as among the Australians. These do not, 
however, materially afiect the character of the 
rite, and come more properly under the head of 
initiation {q.v. ; of. also art. Austerities, particu- 
larly 2 , 8 (3-4)). Except among the Jews, and 
possibly among the Totonacs (in view of the fact 
that they circumcised in their temples), distinctly 
religious ceremonies in connexion ivith circumcision 
are extreme^ rare, being recorded only in the case 
of the New Caledonians and the Fijians. 

(t) Age when circumcision is performed. — It is a 
significant fact that circumcision, whatever ex- 
planation may be alleged for it, is almost invariably 
performed before or at the age of puberty, or at 
latest before marriage. The sole exceptions to 
this rule occur among the Hebrews, where peculiar 
conditions caused such violation of the general 
principle. Abraham and his household were natur- 
ally uncircuracised until the Divine covenant had 
been formally instituted by God, this taking place 
when Abraham was 99 years old (Gn ; in the 
light of this no particular deduction can be drawn 
from the fact that Ishmael then happened to be 
13 years of age) ; proselytes and persons inter- 
marrying with the Hebrews would naturally be 
circumcised after attaining puberty (of. Gn 34**“^, 
Ex 12“). By far the most noteworthy passage in 
this connexion is Jos 5®'®, which states that 
the people that came out of Egypt . . . were cir- 
cumcised ; but all the people that were bom in the 
■^vildemess by the way as they came forth out of 
Egypt, them they had not circumcised.’ This 
younger generation Joshua circumcised after cross- 
ing the Jordan. The passage^ may well be taken 
as it stands, though the ‘critical school’ seek, 
without due consideration of the early age at which 
circumcision is performed among many peoples (see 
below), to see in it an implication that the primitive 
Hebrews practised the rite, like numerous other 
tribes, at the age of puberty, ‘ the circumcision of 
young warriors at that age signifying the consecra- 
tion of their manhood to their task as men of the 
covenant battling against the nncircumcised in- 
habitants’ (Kohler, op. cit, iv. 93). And the fact 
that even Moses neglected to circumcise _his_ son 
(Ex 4®®) was very probably due to his Midianitish 
marriage, since the Midianites, like the Sodomites, 
apparently performed the rite shortly before marri- 
age (see above, (g), and below, (m) fi). 


Waiving these sporadic exceptions, the various 
ages at which circumcision is performed may be 
tabulated as follows : 


Soon after birth : Totonacs (eastern Mexico), and probablr 
Mayas. 

8 days: Jews, Samaritans, Abyssinians, South American 
Gunmo, Otomaco, and Saliva (Orinoco region). 

Multiple of 7 days : South-Western Arabs. 

1- 2 months : Wazegua of East Africa. 

Before the end of the first year : African Ovaherero. 

As soon as the child can walk : Wasliambala. 

2- 8 years : Muhammadans of Kashgar. 

2-10 years : Muhammadans of Turkestan. 

8-4 years: Masai, Usambara (East Africa), Persian Muham- 
madans (the Inst never later than l.S). 

4-6 years: Karakurtchins (Central Asia). 

6 years : Aneityum (New Hebrides), Muhammadans of Algierr 
(the latter never later than 7). 

6-8 years : Nias (Malay Archipelago). 

6-10 years : Upper Egypt. 

6-8 years : Kabyles. 

6- 13 years: Turks. 

7 years : Swahili. 

7- 8 years : Akkra (Gold Coast). 

7- 10 years : Tanna (New Hebrides). 

7 years and later : New Caledonia. 

8 years ; Bakwiri (Kamerun), Tahiti. 

8- 10 years : Somali, Kafirs, Congo Negroes, Samo*. 

Before 10 years : Muhammadans in general. 

10-12 years : many South American tribes. 

12 years : Ewe (West Africa), Limo lo Fohalaa (Celebes). 

12-18 years : Ishmaelites, Sarakolese O^est Africa). 

12-14 years : Mandingo (Sudan). 

12-16 years: Wydah and coast region (West Africa; some- 
times as late as 20). 

14 years : Ancient Eg 3 pt, Bambarra, Kafirs, Bechuana, Fiji. 
14-16 years : Angaardi (Murchison River, West Australia). 

16 years : Bani Cbams (ritual survival performed os a mock 
ceremony). 

16-16 years : Wolof (Senegambia). 

16-17 years : Wakikuyu (East Africa). 

When the first hairs appear on the face : many South Aus- 
tralian tribes. 

Puberty : Melanesians in general, Nukahiva (Marquesas), 
Wakamha, Wanika (both between Lake Victoria and the coast), 
Amaxosa, Bosuto. 


These specific years can, of course, be taken only 
as approximate ; and divergent years are some- 
times recorded by different observers for the same 
people, as for Akkra (7-8 years and 12-13), Masai 
(3-4 years and puberty), Kafirs (8-10 years and 
puberty), and Tahiti (8 and 14 years). In at least 
some eases part of the discrepancy may be due to 
the custom of performing circumcisions en masse, 
as among the Masai, Wanika, Wakikuyu, Mon- 
dingo, Sarakolese, and Bechuana, as well as in 
Kita, the Congo basin, and Tahiti. 

(j) Effect on legal and social status.— Generally 
speaking, in the words of the anonymous con- 
tributor on the African Banaka and Bapuku to 
Steinmetz, Jtechtsverhaltnisse von eingehorenen 
Volkem in Afriha und Ozeanien (Berlin, 1903, 
P- 40f.), 

• ohne BcBcbneidauB: Ist der Uann kein Mann, er lat schwacn, 
nlchto ; cr wird beschlmpft, verlastert und so^r verb^nt ; cr 
gebt einsam umber, konn keine Frau bekommen. Nur der 
Besebnittene ist eln reebter Mann, der erbberechtig:t lit una 
arbeiten und feebten kann.’ 

Thus the child passes, on circumcision, from the 
harem or from the society of women to th^ of 
men, among the Turks, Malays of Menangk^au, 
Papuans, Nias, Hovas of Madagascar, and i^ncan 
Swahili, Wakikuyu, Basutos, Kafirs, and Man- 
dingo ; and he now also, as in Upper Egypt, enters 
upon religious life. The rite is occasionally con- 
nected with the giving of a permanent name to the 
child, as among the Jews (cf. Lk 1®* 2®*), 

South Australian tribes (as the Dieri, near Acm- 
laide), and the South American Tecunas (on the 
Upper Solimoes, in Brazil), as well os in the mock 
ceremony among the Bani Chams. Only 
circumcision can the youth many among the 
African Masai, Wakwafi, Penhls of Futa-JaUon, 
Bechuana, and Diakite-Sarakolese, as wdl as m 
Bambuk, Angola, and Kita, among the Hofuewi 
(cf. Gn 34“-”), and apparently among the 
ites and Sodomites (see above, (g)). Among w 
South Australians along the Peake Biver, youths 
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can indeed associate witlx women after circnm- 
cision, but they are forbidden to marry before they 
have been sub-incised, a rule which holds gener- 
ally wherever ariltha is practised in Australia. 
Conversely, women refuse to have intercourse with 
uncircumcised men among the Baiiote of the 
Loango Coast, while the Baloviri women of 
Kamerun believe that physical harm would result 
to them from sexual relations with such men, 
and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision in either 
sex is ground for divorce. The nnciroumcised are 
excluded from society generally by the Wanika of 
East Africa ; and the Mombuttu, Bongo, and Mittn 
of Central Africa refuse to eat with those who 
have not been circumcised. ‘ Unciroumcised ’ is a 
term of insult, not only as applied to the Philis- 
tines (Jg 14’ 16*®, 1 S 1723-® 31‘ etc.), bnt also 
among the South Australians and in Rook Island. 
Before circumcision a child is ritually unclean 
among the East African Amaxosa j and the Masai, 
Wakwafi, and Kikuyu consider iron implements 
tabu to the unciroumcised, which, in view of the 
sanctity attaching to this metal among primitive 
peoples, is certaiMy a significant fact. 

Only after circumcision can the Malinka and 
Bambarra, along the upper Niger, bear arms or 
have a voice in the council ; and not till then has a 
Peuhl or a Basuto the right and duty of taking 
part in warfare. In Kita, in the French Sudan, 
an unciroumcised man can, it is true, bear arms, but 
he is debarred from all rights of inheritance ; and, 
in like manner, inheritance is conditional on cir- 
cumcision among the Masai, Wakwafi, Damara, 
Hambo, and Wanika ; while the Damara reckon a 
man’s age from the time of his circumcision, not 
counting the previous years at all. In view of all 
this, it IS not astonishing that, just as ‘ unclrcum- 
cised’ is a contemptuous epithet among some 
peoples, as noted above, so circumcision is a mark 
of proud distinction among Jews, Mombuttu, etc., 
and is even restricted to certain classes among 
Aztecs, Egyptians, and Melanesians (see above, (/’))> 
while, though circumcision is not universal in 
Madagascar, no one who has not undergone the 
operation can become either a soldier or an 
oificial. 

(*) In connexion with other initiation ntes. — 
Attention has been called by Post (Gnmdriss dor 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Olaenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
36 f. ; cf. also ait. Austerities, 8 (3), for farther 
literature) to the fact that those peoples who per- 
form circumcision at the age of puberty not in- 
frequently combine it with usages distinctive of 
formal declaration of, and initiation into, man- 
hood. Among the Kafirs and Bechuana the lad 
just circumcised is flogged antU the blood flows, 
all the while being admonished of his duties ; and 
the Bantu squirt cayenne pepper on the wounded 
penis. The young Basuto, for three months after 
circumcision, remain away from home, receiving 
instruction in all that they must henceforth ob- 
serve as men while 'among the Mandingo the 
newly circumcised rove at will for two months 
from village to i-illage, exempt from all labour, 
and everywhere dancing and singing, their hosts 
welcoming them with tdl good cheer. Elsewhere, 
as among the Peuhls, in Darfur, and on the coast 
of Guinea, those who have just undergone circum- 
cision may with impunity violate the usual regula- 
tions governing sexual relations and property rights 
(for African details of these adjuncts to circum- 
cision, see Post, Afrikan. Jvrispr^enz, Oldenburg, 
1887, ii. 291-293). 

This licence, at least so for as sexual relations 
are concerned, is admirably explained by Crawley 
(op. cit. p. 309 f.) as being a ‘trial’ of one sex by 
the other, ‘ as if the preparation necessitated putting 
it to the test; and thereby each sex is practically 


“inoculated” against the other, by being “inocu- 
lated ” with each other, in view of the more per- 
manent alliance of wedlock.’ Attention is called 
below (m) to the Kikuyu fear of the consequences 
of the first sexual congress; and, in like fashion, 
many Central African tribes believe that both 
sexes must sustain sexual relations as soon as may 
be after initiation, or they vill die. After circum- 
cision, Kafir boys have the right of intercourse 
with any unmarried woman they wish ; and similar 
customs prevail along the Congo and in Senegal ; 
while, in like manner, ‘ immediately after circum- 
cision a Ceramese boy must have intercourse with 
some girl, it matters not -with whom, “by way of 
curing the wound.” This is continued till the 
blood ceases to flow ’ (Crawley, citing Riedel, Be 
sluik- en kroesharige Itassen tusschen Sclebes en 
Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 139). 

(/) Opposition to circumcision. — ^The Jews alone, 
with their rigid adherence to circumcision and their 
haughty attitude toward all others than themselves, 
have had to bear the brunt of opposition and ridi- 
cule because of a rite that was, to the nations 
surrounding them, distinctively characteristic of 
them ; and the ‘curti ludaei’ were the objects of 
the sneers of the Graeco-Roman world from Horace 
(iSaf. I. ix. 70) onward (cf. Reinach, Textes d'auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au judalsmc, Paris, 1896). 
Far more serious to the Jews than mockery were 
the efibrts made, though in vain, by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (1 Mac !“• and Hadrian (cf. JE vi. 135) 
to suppress circumcision, together with all other 
distinctive features of Judaism. The same intense 
hatred of circumcision is manifested by the Man- 
daeans, who wiU not admit Jews to their number, 
though Christians are permissible proselytes ; and 
who, in the case of a Mandxeon forcibly circum- 
cised by Muhammadans, only udth extreme re- 
luctance received him again, condemning his 
descendants to perpetual isolation from their 
fellowsh^, and forbidding them to marry Man- 
daeans (^ouifi. Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas 
ou SabSens, Paris, 1880, p. 72, note 3). 

A controversy early arose in the primitive 
Church, as is well knoum, regarding circumcision, 
the Hellenistic party denying its necessity, and 
the Judaizing faction affirming it (cf. Ac 11® 16*- ® 
21®*). St. Paul, however, though he himself had 
been circumcised and had, imder Jewish pressure, 
performed the rite on St. Timothy (Ph 3®, Ac 16’), 
and though he was far from depreciating it (Ro 
S***’), decided that it was unessential, at least in 
the case of Gentile converts (Ac lO*®**- ; cf. Gal 6®'*). 
Indeed, he regarded the mere presence or absence 
of physical circumcision as equally immaterial (Ro 
3!o<; 4611.^ I Co 7*®'-, Gal 6® 6*^-, Col 3**), since the 
only true circumcision was spiritual (Ro 2®’**-, Ph 
S’**-, Col 2****-), the Pauline attitude being here 
closely akin to that of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 
44 gio QM . cf, Dt 10*® 30®). Though under divergent 
circumstances divergent modes of procedure might 
be advisable (cf. Ac 16’ with Gal 2***-), St. Paul’s 
one principle being that he ‘ might by all means 
save some’ (1 Co 9*®**-), he maintained that the 
guiding principle here must be personal honesty of 
conviction as to what was right for each particular 
individual (cf. Gal 2****-), he himself feeling most 
keenly that he was enti^ted with the ‘ gospel of 
the nncircumcision ’ as St. Peter was with the 
‘ gospel of the circumcision ’ (Gal 2*-®). 

The final victory in the struggle rested uith the 
Gentile Christians, who advocated nncircumcision, 
and only one or two of the early heresies retained 
it. To these belong the Jndaistic Ebionites (see 
Ebionism), who boasted of their possession of 
circumcision as being ‘ the sign and stamp of the 
prophets and of the righteous,’ even as it was of 
Christ Himself, basing their own practice immedi- 
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ately on Mt 10“ (Iren. Hcer, xxx. 26) ; while a 
similar attitude was taken by Cerinthus (cf. the 
passages cited by HU^enfeld, Ketzergesch. des 
Urchri^tenthums, Leipzig, 1884, p. 414), who, 
despite the conclusions of Peake (above, p. 320), 
must at least in this respect have been what he is 
usually considered, a Judaizing Gnostic. 

In tne later history of the Church, circumcision 
is seldom a problem. Nevertheless, the Third 
Council of Toledo (8 May 689) found it necessary 
to prohibit Jews from purchasing Christian slaves, 
enacting that any J ew circumcising such a slave 
(on the basis of 6n 17*°'') should forfeit him ; and 
this canon was incorporated by Recared in the 
Leges Visigothorum (ed. Zeumer, Hanover, 1894, 
p. 305 [=xn. ii. 12]) in the words, ‘ille autem qui 
Christianum mancipium circumciderit, omnem 
faciiltatem amittat et fiseo adgregetur.’ The 
official pronouncement of the Roman Church on 
the subject is given in the hull of Eugene IT., 
Cantate Domino (4 Feb. 1441), which, after affirm- 
ing that the requirements and ceremonies of the 
old Law, however proper for their time, have been 
abrogated by the coming of our Lord and the 
Sacraments of the NT, continues ; 

‘ Omnibus igitur, qui Ohristiano nomine gloriantur, praccipit 
omnino [saorosancta Eomnna Ecclesin], quocunque tempore, vel 
ante vel post baptismum, a circumcisione cessandum ; quoniam 
sire quia in ea spem ponat sire non, sine interitu salutis aeternae 
observari omnino non potest’ (Denzinger, Enchiridion Sj/m- 
bolorumi^, Freiburg, 190S, p. 247). 

But the most astonishing attack on circumcision 
has come from the Jews themselves. This atti- 
tude arose chiefly in connexion with the problem 
of the reception of proselytes. As early as the 
first half-century after the destruction of the 
Temple, the tanna Joshua hen Hananiah pleaded 
that proselytes might be exempt from the rite {JE 
X. 223) ; but the question was not broached again 
until 1843, when the extreme radicals of the 
Frankfort ‘Verein der Reformfreunde ’ declared 
circumcision optional. This naturally evoked 
vehement protests, even from non-conservative 
Jews, and for the time the movement failed. In 
1869, however, the Reformed leader, Isaac M. 
Wise, proposed the admission of proselytes -without 
circumcision ; and this usage, bemg officially sanc- 
tioned by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, held at New York in 1892, is now gener- 
ally followed by Reformed synagogues (for further 
details, see JE iv. 96, 216, x. 357, 359). 

(m) Origin and motives of circumcision. — To 
account for the origin of circumcision the most 
divergent theories have been proposed, some worth- 
less, and others at least partially satisfactory. 
The names of the rite, so far as their etymology 
is clear, add little to our knowledge. Of these 
perhaps the most significant is the Arab. J^atana, 
‘circumcise,’ as compared not only -with Arab. 
^atuna, ‘to become akin to some one through his 
wife,’ but especially -with Heb. joh, ‘ wfe’a father,’ 
IP;;, ‘daughter’s husband,’ ‘bridegroom,’ and .njpq, 
‘wedding,’ ‘marriage’ (see on these words above, 
ig)). The Arab, talihara, ‘to circumcise,’ and tathlr, 
‘circumcision,’ however, properly mean onW ‘to 
purify ’ and ‘ purification,’ •\\micn may, as Kohler 
{op. cit. p. 93) suggests, ‘indicate the later re- 
ligious view.’ The Syr. gar, the ordinary verb for 
‘circumcise,’ means simply ‘cut,’ and may be 
compared with the Gr. and Lat. veperifiva and 
circumcido, lit. ‘ cut around.’ * A number of 
African terms are given by Andree {op. cit. p. 64), 
but their precise connotation is unkno-wn to the 
present -vmter. The exact meaning of the common 
Heb. term ' 7 x 0 is disputed, though, according to 

1 In hot countries the penis is peculiariy liable to disease from 
retention of smegma -behind the glans, therefore to ‘cut 
around ’ and to ‘ purify ’ may have had » reference to hygienic 
considerations, and have become a religious observance (cf. 
next paragraph). — [E. M. K) 


Haupt (AJNL xxii. 250 f.), it is ‘a denominative 
verb derived from vnof, “ front” =mdl=ma'al, from 

^1K, “to be in front’’; cf. Arab. Jjl, “first" 
. . . The verb mnl, “ to circumcise,” is a privative 
denominative meaning “to remove the front.”’ 
Among the Muliammadan Malays the rite is called 
btiang main, ‘casting away of shame’; while ‘in 
the Gaelic version of the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, where the Scripture account of Isaac 
and Ishmael is given, the term “heathen baptism” 
(haistedh Genntlidhi) is applied to circumcision’ 
(Joyce, Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland, London, 
1903, i. 235). 

It is a curious fact that few peoples practising 
the rite have any legend or theory as to its origin. 
When questioned, they generally reply that they 
do not know why they do it, or say that ‘ it was 
done by our fatners,’ the latter reason being as- 
signed even by the natives of Goazacoalco in 
southern Mexico {NE i. 666). 

Even BO mild a legend, evidently pointing to the introduc- 
tion of the custom from some other tribe, as that found among 
the Basuto (PJoss, Das Kind\ L 364), forms an exception to the 
general ignorance. ‘Once upon a time some one came who 
Bought to induce them to accept circumcision. Since, however, 
they first wished to be assured that it would not cause their 
death, they made the test on a stranger ; and, when they saw 
that he suffered no harm, they then accepted the rite.’ In this 
conne.vion, allusion may be mads to a curious belief and 
practice, now abolished, of the KikujTJ of East Africa (Cayzac, 
Anthropos, v. 317). The first time that a newly circumcised 
youth has sexual relations with a woman, it results in the death 
of one or the other (on the perils of sexual intercourse according 
to primitive psychology, especially for the first time, see above, 
(i), and of. Crawley, op. eit., passim). Accordingly, those who 
have Just undergone the rite assemble in bands of fifteen or 
twenty, and, surprising some old woman in a lonely place, obuso 
her, and finally knock out her brains with a stone, her death 
freeing the youths from all peril. For a like reason newly 
circumcised girls have intercourse with an unciroumcised child i 
but this child, not yet being considered a human being, is not 
subsequently^ killed. 

The various suggested explanations of the origin 
of circumcision may now briefly be considered. 

(a) Hygienic. — This explanation is a very old 
one, being recorded by Herodotus {KaBapifrrrpM 
eXvSKe’ Trporipuvres saBapol ehai eimptvhTspai, ii, 
37) for the ancient Egyptians, but specifically 
alleged among modern peoples only by the Sa- 
moans.' The theory has the support of so able a 
scholar as Steinmetz {op. cit., passim), but the 
lack of hygienic concepts among primitive peoples 
renders the hypothesis extremely improbable ; and 
its acceptance m the popular mind is doubtless due 
to modem surgical reasons for its performance, 

[p) Preparation for sexual life. — This theory has 
far more in its favour, in -view of the -wide-spread 
practice of circumcision at the age of puberty (for 
examples, see above, (i)). In addition, this view is 
supported by the etymological connexion between 
Arab, l^atana and Heb. ipij, etc. (see preceding 
col.) ; and it is alleged to have been the original 
cause among the primitive Hebrews by Barton 
{Scm. Origins, London, 1902, pp_. 100, 280 f.), 
though it seems to the present UTiter that he is 
incorrect in pressing Gn 34'^^- and Ex 4“'’ in this 
connexion, the one passage being better explicable 
as requiring circumcision before amalgamation (m 
other respects as well as in marriage) '"’ith the 
Hebrews, and the latter being the excited, or 
perhaps angry, exclamation of a Midianitish 
womaUj who was probably familiar witli circum- 
cision just before marriage, and had, perhaps, 
induceu Moses to postpone the rite for this very 
reason (cf. above, (<7)). Still less is Barton jiistilied 
in explaining Jos as referring to ‘ the marriage- 
able young men.’ Some of these men were, indeed, 
doubtless just at the marriageable age ; but others 
(cf. w.®*’) must hav'e been fur beyond the age 01 
puberty. Yet the theory is at least partly 
1 1 think also thatsoraethinfr of the 
operation of male circumcision with the ideo of discouraplng 
masturbotion. — {E, M. L.) 
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It was, and is, a preparation for sexual life in so 
far as it is a preparation for the duties and privi- 
leges of manhood in general (of. below, X, ii ) ; and 
the hypothesis receives some support from what 
was apparently the practice of the Midianites and 
Sodomites (see above, (p)). 

The theory here considered has been learnedly advocated by 
Floss (op. cit. i. 303 f.), who sees In it an attempt to correct 
nature, and, b 3 ’ averting phimosis, to ensure offering for the 
erson operated on. The frequent performance of the rite long 
efore puberty he interprets as ‘an effort to guarantee the 
child a posterity as numerous as possible ’ (for another explana. 
tion, see below, A, p). The desire to correct nature receives a 
striking exemplification among the modern Arabs, who ‘ declare 
that only in man is an impediment like the foreskin found, and 
wonder how it is possible for reproduction to occur among 
uncircumcised Christians' (Barton, op. cit. p. 101, citing 
Bought}', Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 341, 410); and 
Rosenbaum (Luslseuchs im Alterthume, Hollo, 1839, p. 368 f.) 
similarly held that circumcision was designed to promote 
fertility. 

( 7 ) Obviation of peril from sexual relations . — 
This theory is defended by Crawley (op. cit. p. 
137 f.). Denjdng that circumcision either pre- 
vents disease or had any real sanitary idea as 
its basis, though, ‘when the reli^ous habit be- 
came rational, the fallacy of sanitary intention 
in circumcision became prominent, and may often 
have been the reason for the continuance of the 
practice,’ he holds that 

‘the last factor In the principle ... is one very closely con- 
nected with contact, and applies especially to such practices 
as circumcision. Tlie deleterious emanation from strange or 
new things is identical In theory with human emanations, not 
only from strange or unhandsellod beings, but from character- 
istic parts of such, and in later thought, from such parts of 
one’s own personality. This dangerous emanation is any 
physical secretion relipously regarded, and its retention is 
prevented by cutting away separable parts which would easily 
narbour it. . . . Thfi prinutive notion is the same with those of 
personal cleanliness and of the removal of separable parts of a 
tabooed person. . . . When the part is cut off, there result the 
Ideas, firstof securing the safety of the rest hy sacrificing a part, 

. . . and secondly, of sacrificing such part to a deity so as to 
consecrate the rest, by making it less “ impure " or “ taboo." 

. . . Circumcision and artlfloial hj-men-perforatlon thus origin- 
ated In the Intention both to obviate hylo-idealistic danger 
resulting from apparent closure, and to remove a separable part 
of a taboo organ. . . . This removal also explains the practice of 
excision. The other ideas follow later, and the safety botli of 
the individual and of those who wiil have contact is the more 
necessary because that contact is with the other, the dangerous 
sex.* It Is thus that he explains the Hebrew and Egyptian 
view of oircuraeision as cleansing ; while ‘ Sir A, B. Ellis infers 
that circumcision amongst the Voruba and Ewe peoples is a 
sacrifico of a portion of the organ, which the god [Elegbra, 
z phallic deity] inspires, to ensure the well-being of the rest.' 

(5) Test of etidurance. — ^This interpretation is 
maintained by Zaborowsld (‘ Circoncision, sa super- 
stition en Airique,’ in L’ Anthropologic, vii. 653- 
676, ‘ De la Circoncision des gar^ons et d’excision 
des filles commo pratique d’initiation,’ in BSAP, 
4th ser., v. 81-104), and, at least in Africa, his 
view receives a certain degree of confirmation 
through the connexion of circumcision with un- 
doubted endurance tests (of. above, (A)). 

In Arabia, also, circumcision Is associated with a test of 
endurance. During the performance of the mutilation prac- 
tised by the Arabs between Abu Arish and Hejaz (described 
above, p. C60»), the person being operated upon is required to 
hold in bis hand a lance, with its butt resting on bis foot ; be 
must not betray the slightest expression of pain, or allow the 
lance to quiver. Similar rules are found elsewhere, notably in 
Austraiia. 

All this, however, is scarcely sufficient to make 
circumcision an endurance testjpar excellence, since 
stolidity is an absolute reqmsite in many rites 
besides circumcision, especially those of any sort 
of initiatory character (cf. artt. Ahsteiuties, 
Initiation). 

(t) Tribal mark. — ^This theory is defended for the 
Hebrews, at least in part, by Barton {op. cit. p. 
93 f.), on the basis of Gn 17'^“'*’, Ex 4"*^ 12‘^ as 
being ‘ for a (or " the ”) token of a covenant ’ (nn^ nia^) 
between Jahweh and Abraham. To this it may 
well he objected that the concealment of the part 
of the body affected by such a mark renders this 
explanation improbable; jet there is no doubt, 
even granting this objection, that the possession 


of circumcision has operated, not only among the 
Hebrews, but also among many primitive peoples, 
to produce a heightening of tribal pride and con- 
sciousness of tribal unity, as is evinced by haughty 
contempt for all who are uncircumcised (cf. above, 
(y)). It must be admitted, however, that nowhere, 
except among the ancient Hebrews (if Gn 1710 - 1 = is 
really to be so interpreted ; but see below under 
I}), is such a concept of the meaning of circumcision 
apparently felt. 

(fl Sacrifice. — This hypothesis seems best to ex- 
plain the American forms of circumcision, especially 
among the Mexicans and Mayas (see ‘American’ 
section of this art.), and has been urged for the 
West African Yoruba and Ewe (see above, (c)) ; 
while a similar view has also been advanced to 
account for the obscure Ex 4=i'', with the idea that 
the circumcision of Gershom ransomed either his 
life or that of his father, Moses, from the uTath of 
Jahweh. And Barton {op. cit. p. 100 ; below, p. 
679; cf. Jeremias, in Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lelirb. der Beligionsgesch.^ Tubingen, 1905, i. 381) 
holds that the circumstances under which the rite 
‘is performed in Arabia point to the origin of 
circumcision as a sacrifice to the goddess of fer- 
tility, by which the chUd was placed under her 
protection, and its reproductive powers consecrated 
to her service.’ The mere fact, however, that sacri- 
fice is offered in Arabia in connexion with circum- 
cision scarcely warrants ns in assuming that the 
rite itself (except in America) is sacrificied in origin. 
Lagrange, in his fitudes sur les religions s6mittquesfl 
(Paris, 1905), modifies this theory by making cir- 
cumcision a sacrifice of a part to save the whole — 
an explanation which is not altogether convincing. 
On the possible connexion of sacrifice and sanctifi- 
cation with circumcision, see below, f. 

(y) Sanctification of the aenerative faculties . — 
This theorjr, which is closely connected with the 
one just discussed, is advocated, for example, by 
Valeton (in Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit. i. 
402). The great champion of tliis view, however, 
was Gerland {Anthropol. der Naturoolker, vi, 28, 
40 f.), who based his conclusions on certain Poly- 
nesian customs. 

Among many Polynesians and Melanesians there woe the 
greatest reluctance to permit the bared plans penis to be seen, 
Uiough, in all other respects, what we should call modesty was 
conspicuous by its absence. Even those islanders who did not 
practise circumcision bound the prepuce tightly over the glam. 
In like fashion, the plans was thrust, in the Admiralty Islands, 
into the cleft of a snail-sbell ; on Humboldt Bay (New Guinea) 
little gourds were woru over the plans ; the African Kafirs put 
little tufts of pepo or hits of leather over this part ; the South 
American Bororos Cahacaes (aTupi tribe) thrust it in to a wooden 
ring ; and the New Caledonians cover it with a girdle which 
holds it against the abdomen, permitting the remainder of the 
genitals to remain in full view (cf., further, Gerland, op. cit. vL 
675 f.). For this reason, Gerland concluded that ‘ man schlitrte 
die Vorhaut auf, um den den Gottem besonders heiligen, leben- 
spendenden Theil nicht xu verhiillen ; man band ihn (aher wohl 
erst viel spater, als sich polynesische Eigenthumlichkeit streng 
entwickelt hatte) wieder xu, um den Theil, der wegen seiner 
Heiligkeit streng Tabu d. h. den GSttem angehorig war, den 
Blicken der Menschen zu entriehen, damlt kein Bruch des Tabu 
entstehe.' With this he further compares On ITIO-U (for another 
explanation, see above, (e)), and thus also he explains the tatulng 
of the plans among the Tongans and other Pol}'nesianB. The 
theorv has met with little favour, being deemed too artificial 
(cf. Ploss, op. rit. i. 370 f.) ; yet it must be remembered that the 
genitals are distinctly recognized ns sacred among at least some 
peoples. Only thus can one explain the early Hebrew rite ol 
swearing with the ‘ hand under the thigh ' of the person to whom 
the oath is made (Gn 24- 6 47=), this part of the body being 
known to be that from which life proceeds (cf. Gn 36U 4fP>, 
Ex 15, Jg 877 , 1 K 8*®). And it may be suggested that n similar 
feeling of eanctity was, nt least in some cases, one of the factors 
that led to the almost universal tabu laid upon the genitals of 
both sexes (though especially of women, where the sense of 
property righta (see art. ADm/rsET] also played an important 
part), and their consequent concealment, thus being possibly a 
partial explanation of the sentiment of modesty in regard to 
sexual matters. It must also be borne in mind that sanctifica- 
tion may here possibly bo construed as the result of sacrifice 
(see preceding paragraph, and below, v). 

{6) Social distinction. — ^This factor appears only 
among the ancient Egyptians, Aztecs, and a few 
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other peoples (see above, [/)) ; and the case of certain 
islands oi the New Hebrides group suggests that, 
in some instances at least, a custom introduced from 
other tribes (cf. the Basuto legend quoted above, 
p. 664*’) was adopted first, as new fashions generally 
are, by the higher classes, and then was gradually 
extended till it became universal among the people 
concerned. On this theory, the curious exemption 
of the highest chief in Tonga from the rite (above, 
{f)) would be explained by the theory that he was 
too august to be subject to alien customs. But 
this phenomenon is extremely rare, and there is 
absolutely no reason to suppose that circumcision 
was jirimarily restricted to any one class. Its per- 
formance on every Australian of the tribes in which 
it is practised at all, and the similar phenomenon 
in Africa, as well as the express command in 6n 
J710-14 34i«r.^ Ex 12<®, all militate against such a 
hypothesis. 

(t) To increase sexual pleasure . — While Philo 
(‘de Circumcisione,’ in Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 210) 
and Maimonides (More Nehuchim, xlix. 391 f.) 
maintained that the object of circumcision was to 
check lust. Burton (Mem. of the Anthropolog. Soc. 
i. 318) put forth the theory that ‘removal of the 
prepuce blunts the sensitiveness of the glans penis 
and protracts the act of Venus.’ This remarkable 
explanation can scarcely be taken seriously (for a 
much more plausible reverse reason, to discourage 
onanism, see above, (a)), though it was alleged by 
a native to be the reason for the Bemi-ariltlia 
practised along the north-west coast of Australia 
(Milucho-Maclay, ZE, 1880, p. 87). While the 
general attitude of Australians toward their women 
IS scarcely such as to make this tender considera- 
tion of their feelings probable, such may, neverthe- 
less, bo a partial motive in regions where greater 
refinement (or perhaps degeneracy) exists. This 
is, according to Floss (Das Weib\ i. 669 f.), the 
reason for the pinching off of a part of the prepuce 
in the Aaran Archipelago and in Seranglao (cf. 
above, (b)). 

With this Floss compares the Dajak usage of piercing the 
glans with a silver needle, and, after the wound heals, of insert- 
ing in it small rods oi brass, ivory, silver, or bamboo, the silver 
rods sometimes being perlorated at both ends for little bundles 
of bristles. In similar fashion, the Alfurese of North Celebes, 
the Battos of Sumatra, the Javanese, the Chinese, and the 
Sudanese often bind various substances on the corona to increase 
the size of the penis, and so to augment its friction in the 
vagina ; while like practices are also recorded for India (Schmidt, 
Beitrage zur ind. EroUk, Leipzig, 1902, p. 937 f.). 

(k) Connected with belief in re-incarnation. — On 
the basis of the Australian Unmatjera tradition 
recorded above ((c), sub fin.), Frazer (‘Origin of 
Circumcision,’ in IndejpenMnt Eev. iv. 204-218) has 
put forth a theory which may offer a partial expla- 
nation of the rite, at least for Australia, though 
the present writer is not convinced that it is wholly 
satisfactory. 

‘ If,’ writes Frazer, ‘as seems highly probable, such a custom as 
that recorded by the tradition ever prevailed, its intention could 
hardly be any other than that of securing the future birth and 
re-incarnation of the owner of the foreskin when he should have 
died and his spirit returned to its abode in the tree. ... It 
might well be thought that a man's now birth would be facili- 
tated, if in his lifetime he could lay up a stock of vital eneiyy 
for the use of his disembodied spirit after death. That he did, 
apparently, by detaching a vital portion of himself, namely, the 
foreskin, and depositing it in his nanja tree or rock, or whatever 
it might bo’ (211 f.). In ariltha (see below, v), likewise, ‘this 
strengthening and fertilizing virtue of the blood was applied, like 
the foreskin at circumcision, to lay up a store of energy in the 
nanja spot, against the time when the man's feeble ghost would 
need it. . . . That portion, whether the foreskin or the blood, was, 
in a manner, seed sown in order to grow up and provide his 
immortal spirit with a new body when his old body had mould- 
ered in the dust . . . the removal of a vital part of the person 
which shall serve as a link between two successive incarnations, 
by preparing for the novice anew body to house his spirit when 
ite present tabernacle shall have been worn out’ (214). In this 
connexion Frazer calls attention to &k 321®- si.Mtf. (cf. also Ezk 
2310 3118 ), although these passages do not necessarily imply that 
the uncircumcised were debarred from resurrection, while the 
circumcised might again come to life (for folk-tales of the 
'renewal of life m the dismembered dead ’ type, see CE, ch. iv.). 


(X) Mark of subjection . — The idea of Herbert 
Sjpencer (cited by Jacobs, JE iv, 98), that circum- 
cision ‘ Avas a mark of subjection introduced by 
conquering warriors to supersede the punishment 
of death,’ hardly deserves mention, much less dis- 
cussion. 

(p) Initiation. — In by far the great majority of 
cases circumcision is, as the examples collected 
above imply, and as Jacobs (op. cit.) concludes, 
initiatory in character. In this way the theories 
that it is a preparation for sexual life, an effort to 
avert sexual peril, a test of endurance, and a tribal 
mark (above, fS, y, d, e) are all seen to be part 
truths, since all these factors, and more besides, 
are necessary for the complete life of manhood. It 
is, then, but natural that the rite should normally 
be performed about the age of puberty. At the 
same time, since the rite must be performed soma 
time, it appears that, for various reasons (chiefly, 
perhaps, the realization that circumcision becomes 
more painful, and even more dangerous, the longer 
it is postponed), the operation frequently takes 
place long before puberty, and even, as among the 
Hebrews, Wazegua, Ovaherero, and others (for 
examples, see above, (i)), in tender infancy (for an- 
other explanation of early circumcision, see above, 
(b)). It is, as Andree (ov. cit. p. 76) rightly says, 
‘most usually a socio-political act, performed at 
the age of puberty ’ (on the religions problems in- 
volved, see below, |). 

(v) Ariltha. — This operation, often called ‘arti- 
ficial hypospadias,’ has already been described 
(above, (6)), as has Frazer’s explanation of it (above, 
k). It was formerly held, largely on the authority 
of Milueho-Maclav (cf. Floss, Das Kind\ i. 358 f., 
ii. 422 f.), that the object of this operation was 
Malthusian, since the ejection of semen, taking 
place immediately in front of the scrotum, was 
alleged not to enter the va^na, so that the few 
men nnoperated on were believed to procreate the 
entire ofl’spring of the tribe. These conclusions are 
now known to be wrong. 

In the first place, ' the natives, one and ail in these tribes, 
believe that the child is the direct result of the entrance into 
the mother ol an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea 
of procreation os being directly associated with sexual inter- 
course [see art. Onasinr, p. ITSk), and firmly believe thatchildren 
can be born without this taking place ’(Spencer-Gillen *>, p. 330). 
In the second place, the Australian mode of coitus (Roth, op. cit. 
p. 179), in which the man equate on bis haunches, drawing the 
supine woman toward him, does secure the discharge of the 
semen into its natural receptacle. 

It may perhaps be hesitatingly suggested, in lack of any better 
explanation, that the operation is designed to make tho_ male 
genitals resemble the female, the opened meatus pnsweringte 
the rima pudendorum, the flaps of corpus spongiosum to the 
labia, etc., while micturition is performed of necessity in the 
female position. This explanation is the reverse of that sug- 
gested by Koth(eee below, 3 (f), e), and bears a certain amount of 
analogy with the ' eileminates ’ of many American Indian tribes, 
who, after sufiering atrophy of the genitals through excessive 
masturbation, etc., dress as women, and conduct themselves 
os such (cf. Waits, Anthropol. dtr Saturvolker, lil. 113, “3; 
Fewkes, in SB RBEW, 1907, p. 31; NR, passim; Orawley, 
op. cit. p. 210. f). At the same time, analogous operations per- 
formed in Fiji, at various ages, and sometimes repeatedly on 
the same individual, are declared to bo strictly therapeutic in 
intention (de Marzan, Antliropos v. SOS f.). 

({) Conclusion. — A survey of circumcision ^ ^ 
whole leads the present writer, nt least, to conclude 
that there is no one cause that will satisfactorily 
account for every phase of the rite. One argument, 
and only one, of those cited_ above may be luled 
out at once as worthless — the idea that circumcisiqn 
was a mark of subjection (X). Two others, that it 
was a mark of social distinction (6), and that it 
was designed to increase sexual pleasure (i). iBoy 
explain a very few instances. The plea that it 
was hygienic (a) can, even if found empirically to 
be true, scarcely have been the original motive 
the Egyptians, in their report to Herodotus, were 
too civilized to serve as credible nairators of pnmi 
tive usage, even if they were not jji'ving a rational- 
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istic interpretation whicli wonld commend itself to 
a foreign traveller (and the same thing may possibly 
hold of the Samoans). The hypothesis that re- 
incarnation was aided by circumcision (k) explains 
one curious tradition, and is not without analogous 
ideas elsewhere ; but that it accounts for the rite 
as a whole seems very doubtful. The theory of 
sacrifice (f), from whicn may have developed that 
of sanctification of the reproductive powers tmd 
their tabu (tj), even as the concepts of preparation 
for sexual life, obviation of sexual danger, endur- 
ance tests, and tribal marks (/3, 7, 5, r) are appar- 
ently combined in initiation (g), has undoubtedly 
been a factor, if not t/ie factor, among some peoples. 
And among the Hebrews the rite may have nad the 
meaning of the sanctification of the reproductive 
organs to Jahweh, ‘He who causes to be’ (on the 
etymology of nin>, cf. Barton, qp. cit. pp. 282-285 ; 
see also Kittel, in PiJS* \dii. 533 S'., anci the litera- 
ture cited in Oxf. Heh. Lex. p. 218), as well as of 
initiation into the Hebrew community (cf. Gn 17*°“^, 
Ex 12“, and perhaps Gn 34*“^', though the last 
passage might be explained, on a strained hypo- 
thesis, as a ruse of the sons of Jacob to get the 
Sheohemites into their power). From this point of 
view, the Blebrews womd have had the most per- 
fect idea of circumcision, as including both the 
great sources — sanctification of the sexual organs, 
and initiation. 

It is even possible that, despite the variety of 
motives to which reference has already been made, 
all kinds of circumcision are ultimately re- 
ducible, not to two causes (sacrifice or sanctifica- 
tion of the reproductive faculties and initiation), 
but to one, sacrifice; since initiation, with its 
accompanying austerities, may conceivably be re- 
garded as itself a sacrifice to the tribal deity to 
gain admission to the people whom he protects. 

Is circumcision a religious rite? This is denied, 
except in sporadic instances, by Andree (op. dt, p. 
76), and attention has already been called (above, 
(h)) to the extreme rarity of specifically religious rites 
in connexion with circumcision. Much depends, 
of course, on one’s definition of religion ; but, in 
view of the fact that among most primitive peoples 
religion is practically co-extensive with life, and 
still more in consideration of the ceremonies, such 
as feasts and the like, connected with the perform- 
ance of the rite, the present writer strongly feels 
that in its inception, and late into its development, 
circumcision was essentially religious. This is self- 
evident among those peoples where circumcision is 
regarded either as a sacrifice or as sanctification 
of the genital organs (alx)VQ, f, ij). The religious 
explanation also seems to hold good if circumcision 
is considered as preparation for sexual life, as 
obviation of the perils connected with sexual union, 
or as initiation in general (above, )3, 7, fi ) — the three 
reasons for which, ostensibly at least, it is most 
generally performed. For to the primitive mind 
all matters connected with the reproductive func- 
tions and with their operations and results are 
essentially connected with religion, as Crawley has 
shown in his Mystic Rose ; and all rites of initiation 
are likewise primarily religious (see Initiation). 
If, as tentatively suggested above, even initiation 
is ultimately to be traced back to sacrifice, the 
religious oriM of circumcision would be beyond 
uestion. Despite the lack of rites specifically 
eclared to be religious in the majority of cases 
of circumcision, therefore, its origin seems to the 
present writer to be, under any Hypothesis, reli- 
gious; while survivals of primitive religious con- 
cepts are preserved even among peoples to whom 
the religious aspects of circumcision have become 
more or less blurred. 

If it is difficult, and perhaps over-subtle in con- 
sideration of the mental equipment of primitive 


man, to deduce all circumcision from any single 
cause, it is impossible to derive it from any one 
centre. The attempt was, indeed, made by II. 
Hartmann {Volker Afrika’s, Leipzig, 1879, p. 178), 
who held that circumcision originated in Africa, 
whence it spread, through the Egyptians, to the 
Semites and to Asia. Borrowing is, of course, 
found among some peoples (see above, pp. 661, 
664), and may well have been more prevalent 
than is generally known (that the Africans have 
been widely influenced in this respect by Muham- 
madanism is obvious) ; yet the possibility of 
independent origin and of various reasons must 
also be reckoned with. That such independent 
development actually took place is proved beyond 
all doubt by the existence of circumcision in 
America ana Australia, where no sane person 
would allege African influence. 

3. Female circumcision. — (a) Geography.— 
The operation of female circumcision is, or was, 
practised in ancient Egypt ; in Muhammadan 
Africa by the Gallas, Abyssinians, Waboni, 
Wassania, Wanika, Agow, Gaffat, Gonga, Saxa- 
kolese, and the natives of Kordofan (Nubia), 
Balad-Sudan, and Sennaar and the surrounding 
districts ; in non-Muhammadan Africa by the 
Susu, Mandingo, Peuhls, Masai, Wakwafi, some 
Bechuanas, and the natives of Bambuk, Sierra 
Leone, Benin, Akkra, Old Calabar, and Loango ; 
in Asia W the Arabs (both ancient and modem), 
and the Kamchatkans ; by the Malays of the East 
Indian Archipelago, and m almost all the islands 
of the Alfnrese Archipelago ; in America by the 
Totonacs (eastern Mexico), Chuncho, Pano, and 
Tunka (Peru), Tecuna (on the upper Solimoes, in 
western Brazil), and all the tribes on the Ucayale 
(north-eastern Pern) ; and in Australia by all 
tribes from the Urabunna in the south through 
the continent to the western shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. To these must be added one sporadic 
occurrence in Europe — its adoption by the heretical 
Russian sect of Skoptzy (‘circumcisers’). 

The practice of ‘infibulation’ (see next para- 
graph) has an even narrower range, being mainly 
restricted to north-eastern Africa, where it occurs 
among theBeja, Galla, Somali, Massaua, Sudanese, 
southern Nubians, and Danakil, as well as in part 
of Kordofan and in Sennaar. Outside Africa it is 
recorded among the Muhammadan Malays and the 
ancient Arabs ; and it has been alleged to have 
been practised in Pegu in India, though this seems 
more than doubtful. 

(6) Varieties. — The Totonacs of eastern Mexico 
merely made a simple gash in the pvdenda with a 
silex knife ; and the Abyssinians perform clitori- 
dectomy with a stone. The normal operation, as 
now practised in Egypt, is, however, more elaborate, 
as is shown in the following description, quoted 
by Ploss (Das Weib^, i. 265) from Duhousset ; 

‘Ltt circoncision conBiste Beulement dons I’enlfeTement du 
clitoris, ct Be pratique de la manitre suivanto sur lea fiUee de 
neui ii douze ans. L’opirateur, qui est le plus aouvcnt un 
barbier, se sert do ses doigts trempca dans le cendre pour aaisir 
le clitoris, qu’il 6tire h plufleurs reprises d’arriJre en avant, 
afln de trancher d’un Bern coup de rasoir, lorsqu’il prisente un 
Bimple filet de peau. La pliiie est recouverto de cendre pour 
arreter le sang, et ee cicatrise aprfis un repos complet de 
quelques jours. Xai vu plus tard, de Taveu mCme des opira- 
teurs, le peu de Boin qu’on apportait i circoncire les fillcs dans 
Ics bmitcs rtliglcuses de ropiration, qu’on pratique plus 
largement en saisissant les nymphes i la hauteur du clitoris, 
et ICB counant presque & Icur naissance, i. la lace interne de* 
grandes levres, dont IcB replis muqueux, qui nous occupent, 
Bont pour lunsi dire la doublure, caebant les organes repro- 
ducteura; ce qui reste des petites Itries lonne, par la 
cicatrisation des paroirs lisses, B’indurant ct se rdtrfciESant 
une Tulve bdante, d’un aspect singulier chez les Fellas circonl 
ciscs.’ 

A further development of circumcision is found 
in the Australian custom of female introcision, or 
cutting open of the vagina. This is practised only 
among those tribes which also perform ariltha, or 
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sub-incision, of males (see above, 2 (6)). Here, as 
among tbe Pitta-Pitta and neighbouring tribes, a 
girl, on reaching the age of puberty, has her 
vaginal orifice enlarged ‘by teanng it downwards 
with the first three fingers wound round and roimd 
with opossum-string’ ; while among the Ulaolinya 
and around Glenormiston an old man slits up a 
portion of the girl’s perinmum with a stone knife, 
after which he sweeps three fingers round inside 
the vaginal orifice {Roth, op. cit. p, 174). This 
operation is immediately followed by compulsory 
intercourse of the unfortunate girl with a number 
of young men, while the resultant bloody semen is 
collected and drunk by feeble, sick, and aged 
men of the tribe as being strength-giving (cf. 
above, 2 (c)). 

With female circumcision must also be con- 
sidered the characteristically African operation of 
‘ infibulation,’ or uniting (either by simple union 
or by suture) the lahia just after circumcision has 
been performed, only a small aperture being left 
for the discharge of urine and menstrual blood. 
At marriage the vulva is forcibly re-opened, 
additional laceration often becoming necessary at 
parturition ; but in many oases the infibulation is 
repeated time after time, as when the husband is 
going on a journey. 

(c) Disposal of the ablated parts. — On this only 
scant information is accessible. In Java the parts 
ablated are wrapped in cotton with a bit of 
curcuma and buried under a horse-radish tree 
{Moringa pterygosperma j should the Unmatjera 
custom of hiding the ablated prepuce in a nanja 
tree [above, 2 (c)] be compared in this connexion ?). 
The drinking of the blood, etc., produced by the 
operation of iutrocision among the Australian 
Ulaolinya and aroimd Glenormiston has already 
been discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

(d) Instruments employed. — The usual instru- 
ment used in female circumcision is a razor or 
other steel or iron cutting-tool ; but among the 
Totonacs, Abyssinians, and Ulaolinya, as poted 
above (&), the more primitive stone knife is 
employed. 

(c) Who are circumcised. — Wherever the rite of 
female circumcision is practised, it seems to be 
performed on all the women of the tribe concerned ; 
at least there is no certain record^ of its being 
confined to special classes, as occasionally occurs 
in the analogous usage of mole circnmcision 
(above, 2 (/)). 

(/) Who circumcise. — Though one would natur- 
ally expect that female circumcision wotdd be 
performed by women only, just as male circum- 
cision is almost invariably performed by men 
(above, 2 (g)), this is not always the case. The 
priest was the operator among the Totonacs, as 
IB the fetish-doctor in Loanda, while the barber 
officiates in modem Egypt. Among the Australians 
male operators are especially common. Thus, 
among the northern Arunta, the Hpirra, and the 
Illiaura, circumcision is performed on girls by the 
mother’s mother’s brother; among the Warra- 
munga, by the father’s sister’s son; among the 
Binbinga, Anula, and Mara, by the husband’s 
father ; among the Gnanji, by the mother’s father ; 
and by some old man among the Ulaolinya and 
around Glenormiston. 

In the majority of cases, however, female circum- 
cision is performed by a woman. Thus the wife 
of the priest operates jn Seranclao and Gorong, as 
does the wife of the blacksmith among the Wolof 
and Sarakolese, and in Kita (French^ Sudan ; cf. 
the smith as the circumciser of boys in the same 
districts, above, 2 (g)). Women professionally 
trained are employed by the Arabs ; old women 
who ordinarily gain a livelihood as jugglers perform 
the operation among the Diakite Sarakolese ; and 


it also falls within the province of old women 
among the African Masai, Wanika, Wakikuyu, 
and Wakamba, the Malayan population of the 
Alfurese Archipelago, and the Peruvian Chuncho. 
Among the Australians the rite appears to be 
performed but seldom by women, though among 
the Kaitish the operator is the elder sister. 

(g) Where performed, and in whose presence. — 
Like the corresponding male rite, female circnm- 
cision is almost invariably performed in a secluded 
place, and the opposite sex is almost universally 
excluded. Only among the Australian Warra- 
munga does this rule seem to be violated. There 
female circumcision is performed in the presence 
of all the men and women in the camp, except 
those who stand to the girl operated on in toe 
relation of husband’s mother and husband’s 
mother’s brother. 

(A) Age when female circumcision is performed. 
— ^The same variations as to the age at wnich female 
circumcision is performed prevail as are found in 
the ease of the nte on males (see above, 2 (i)). The 
table of the principal peoples is as follows : 

8 days after birth : Abyssinians. 

Soon after birth : Totonacs (eastern Mexico), Peuhls (western 
Africa). 

2 weeks after birth : Sarakolese. 

A few weeks after birth : modern Arabs. 

8-4 years : Somali. 

3-10 years : Copts. 

6-7 years : Malays, Javanese, etc. 

6- 8 years : Warangi. 

7- 8 years : modem Egypt. 

7-10 years : Seranglao, Qorong. 

8 years : Gallo, Agow, Dongola (Kordofan). 

0-10 years : Upper Egypt, Sulanese. 

0-16 years: Celebes (Holontala, Bone, Boalemo, Kattlng- 
gola). 

10 years : Chuncho (Peru). 

10-lS years: Malinke and Bambarro (Manding district of 
French Sudan). 

Before puberty : Mara (Australia). 

14 years : Baman^ato (Beebuana stock), ancient EgjTpt 

14-16 years: Australia generally. 

Puberty : Alfurese Archipelago, African Wakamba, Wanika 
Wajagga, Wakikuyu, Mandingo, Matkisse (Beebuana stock). 
Kafirs, Old Calabar. 

8 days before marriage : Loanda. 

Boon after marriage : Masai, Wakwafl. 

Even after bearing children : Guinea, Swahili. 

The principal ages for the operation of infibu- 
lation are as follows : 

5 years : Sennaar, southern Nubia, Uanakil. 

6 years : Sudanese. 

7 years : Harrnr. 

8 years : Muhammadan Malays, part of Kordofan. 

8-9 years: Massaua. 

8-10 years : Beja, Galla, SomolL 

Female circumcision, like the male operation, is 
frequently performed en masse, as among the 
Mandingo, Bechuana, Amaxosa, Masai, Wanika, 
Wakikuyu, and Wolof, as well as in Guinea and 
in Kita. 

[i) Effect on legal and social status. — ^The legal 
and social effects of female circumcision are closely 
analogous to those resulting from the male opera- 
tion (see above, 2 (/)). Not until the performance 
of the rite is the girl received _ among women 
(Chuncho of Peru) ; previous to it the_ Amaxosa 
regard a mrl as unclean, and only after it do thOT 
and the Bechuana consider her mature. Accord- 
ingly, among the Masai and Wakwafi an uncir- 
cumcised woman cannot enter society, nor can she 
marry among the Basuto, Malinke, Bambarra, or 
Sulanese. Indeed, in the Sansapding StatM on 
the Niger it is believed that marriage would brmg 
misfortune to an uncircumci8ed_ woman. Among 
the Gallina of Sierra Leone a girl at her circum- 
cision receives the name which she is to bear lor 
the remainder of her life ; and only after the iw 
has been performed do those Muhammadans wno 
observe it permit a woman to enter a mosque. 
Not until circumcision had been performed^ 
a girl in ancient Egypt either marry or mbent 
property, and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision 
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in either sex constitutes ground for divorce. 
Among the Ahyssinians ‘ unoiroumcised ’ is a dire 
insult to apply to a woman, while ‘ uncircumoised 
woman ’ or ‘ son of an uncircumoised woman ’ 
bears a similar connotation among the Arabs, 

(j) In connexion with other initiation rites. — ^A 
number of peoples combine female circumcision 
with other rites, such as feasts, etc., some of which 
imply that the whole ceremony is considered an 
initiation into maturity. Among the Bamang- 
wato, girls at their circumcision are permitted to 
flog inth thorns the boys of their own age, the 
latter being considered men only if they take this 
treatment cheerfully. Among certain Guinea 
negroes the three or four moons following circum- 
cision were spent by the girls concerned in learning 
dances, songs, etc. ; and in Senegamhia the event 
was celebrated by a special feast. 

(fc) Opposition to female circumcision. — This 
has become a practical problem only in connexion 
with the Koman Catholic missions to Abyssinia in 
the 16th century. Deeming the rite a survival of 

B ism, the missionaries forbade it among their 
3 converts, with the unexpected result that 
no Abyssinian would marry them. In this dilemma 
the missionaries were constrained to permit the 
continuance of the practice, after a surgeon sent 
to Abyssinia by the College of the Propaganda 
had formal^ declared the operation to he surgically 
necessary (Ploss, Das Kind\ i. 380). 

(J) Origin and motives of female circumcision. — 
(a) Native reasons . — These are far more abundant 
than in the case of mole circumcision (see above, 
2 (m)). Some are veiy general in scope, simply 
implying that the girl is no longer immature, but 
has attained years of responsibility. Thus the 
South American Pano consider a circumcised 
woman more capable and sldlful in discharging 
her everyday duties. As a rule, however, the 
reasons alleged for the practice are connected -with 
sex-functions. The Mandingo regard it os ‘ useful ' 
and as promoting fertility; in Old Calabar it is 
performed as preparatory to marriage ; and in the 
Alfurese Archipelago its object (as apparently also 
among the Afncan Sarakolese) is to check sexual 
desire, especially before marriage. The Masai 
think that, if an uncircumcised woman should give 
birth to a child, both mother and infant would die ; 
and the Swahili perform the operation in cases when 
all the children of an uncircumcised woman die, 
since it is believed that those subsequently bom 
will live. Elsewhere the same peoples seem to have 
divergent reasons for the rite, as in Old Calabar 
and on the Cross Kiver, where some alleged that 
circumcision was performed to promote chastity, 
while others said tuat it was done to avert a sort 
of mania from which women had previously often 
Bufiered (hysteria from unsatisfied sexual desire. 
-{E. M. L.]), 

Ip) To check sexual desire . — ^This reason, which 
is frequently alleged by primitive peoples them- 
selves (see preceding paragraph), has been a ground 
for the operation, until recent times, in modem 
surgery (see above, i ( 6 )), the clitoris especially, as 
corresponding in the female to the male penis, 
having been regarded as the centre of sexual 
excitement. This cause is assigned, for example, 
by Brehm and Kussegger, and is by no means 
without justification.' 

( 7 ) To remove hypertrophy . — ^In view of the 
hypertrophic development of the clitoris and lahia 
among many peoj^es, whether congenital (as 

'This, In my opinion, is the principal reason lor female 
circumcision amonp nil savages. Woman’s condition being 
pencrally that of a flave or beast of burden, the male wished 
alisolutely to control cohabitation, and, realiring that ■women at 
certain times instinctively desired the approaw of the male, 
acted aocordinply with the desire of limiting the excitability of 
the clitoris.— IE. SI. I..1 


among the Egyptians, Ahyssinians, Galla, Agow, 
Gaflat, and Gonga) or acquired through excessive 
onanism and sexual indulgence (as among the 
Malays), circumcision is sometimes performed by 
primitive peoples, as it may be in modem surgery. 
This hypertrophy may, to some, cause invincible 
disgust (as among the Ahyssinians [see preceding 
section]) ; or the abnormal size of the clitoris may, 
as alleged by Bruce for Abyssinia, actually hinder 
sexual congress. 

( 8 ) Preparation for sexual life . — This was the 
reason not only in ancient Egypt, but also in Old 
Calabar, and to tliis motive the desire to remove 
all hypertrophy of the female genitals (see pre- 
ceding paragraph) must be considered subsidiary. 

(e) Introcision . — ^This operation, which, as noted 
above (5), occurs only in Australia, is obviously 
preparatory to marriage. Since it is performed 
only where ariltha is practised, it may perhaps be 
suggested that its purpose is to pro'vide space for 
the sub-incised penis, which, when in a state of 
erection, flares out on either side of the meatus, 
while, the semen being discharged immediately in 
front of the scrotum, a larger orifice must be 
afforded if it is to enter the vagina. 

This explanation Boems to the present writer somewhat mors 
probable than that of Both (op. eit. p. 180), who suggests that 
the female rite of Introcision was prior to ariltha, and that, as 
denoting fitness for, or experience of, copulation, it was later 
transferred analogously to the male. This theory Is, however, 
opposed to all other phenomena connected with circumcision, 
since in every case the male rite evidently was first developed, 
the female practice being evolved by analogy, as would seem to 
be shown, not only by general probability, but by its far 
narrower range. 

(f) Infibulation . — The meaning of this practice 
is obvious. It is designed simply and solely to 
prevent any sexual interco'urse until the proper 
time for it arrives. It is for this reason that the 


Russian Skoptzy, to ensure perpetual virginity, 
perform the rite with particular sternness, some- 
times ablating even the upper part of the labia 
majora, alleging, like Origen, Mt 19“ as their 
Scriptural authority. 

The name of the praeflee, which, however, but ill describes 
it, is borrowed from the Roman custom of fastening & fibula, or 
clasp, through the prepuce in front of the glam to prevent 
sexual intercourse, etc. (cf. Cclsus, vn. xxv. 3; Martial, vu. 
Ixxxii. 1, XI. Ixxv. 8 ; Juvenal, vl. 78, 878 ; TertuU. Corona MU. 
xl., de Pudie. xri.). 

( 17 ) Conclusion . — In a sense, female circumcision, 
like its male countei^art (see above, 2 (m), (), may 
be regarded ns initiatory ; at least it is almost 
invariably sexual in design. It is, indeed, con- 
nected in a few instances with gt/em'-religious 
observances (see above, (/ )), but even these scarcely 
militate against its general character. _ That it 
evolved much later than male circumcision there 


seems no reason to doubt ; it is but a pale and 
limited reflex of male circumcision ; and Crawley 
(op. cit. pp. 138, 309) is doubtless right in tracing it 
to the same origin as the analogous operation on 
the male. 

Like male circumcision, again, female circum- 
cision can he traced to no one centre, but evolved 


independently in Africa, Australia, and America. 
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van Nederiandseh Indie, 1886. A considerable bibliography, 
especiallj- from the surgical point of view, is given by Toin6s, 
Della Circumcisione, Florence, 1895, pp. 67-71, and in Index 
Catalogue of the Sitrgeon-Major’s Library, Washington, lat and 
2nd ser., s.v. ‘Circumcision (ritual).’ Tlie special thanks of the 
present ^vriter are due to his friend and physician, Ernest M. 
Lyon, 1I.D., of Newark, N.J., for kind assistance in regard to 
the medical portions of the present art. ; his notes are indicated 
by the initials E. M. L. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CIRCUMCISION (American). — A mutilation 
analogous to circumcision was practised by some 
American tribes, either (1) as a symbolical sacrifice 
of sexuality and type of the surrender of the desires 
to the religious sentiments ; or (2) ns a partial 
sacrifice, symbolical of the sacrifice of the whole 
body, to a certain deity, which at the same time 
bound the individual to the god and to his tribal 
associates by a blood bond. Partial sacrifice was, 
indeed, common to nearly all the American tribes 
in one form or another, the Mexicans, Mayas, 
and Peruvians regarding it as an almost daily 
usage. Blood was drawn from the ears, nose, and 
other parts, chiefly for the purpose of smearing 
idols and small household deities, like the t^itoton 
of Mexico and the conopa of Pern. (lUmilla 
noticed the rite of circumcision or an analogous 
mactice among the tribes of the Orinoco, and 
Coreal asserts that the Nicaragnans and Yucatecans 
performed it, but whether as a personal or tribal 
sacrifice is not clear. Garcia states that the 
Guaycurus practised it, probably as a tribal custom 
to bring them more nearly into touch yvith some 
deity. Modem notices concerning circumcision are 
rare, although Mackenzie states {Voyagts, p. 27) 
that the Hares and Dogribs (Athapascan tribes) 
possessed the rite as a tribal bond ; but, as little is 
know of the mythology of the northern division 
of that family, the statement stands without later 
verification. In Mexico, among the Aztec priest- 
hood, complete abscission or discerption of the 
virile parts was performed by some classes as a 
sacrifice of sexuality, and certain sects of nuns 
were mutilated in a similar manner. The latter 
practice had probably a remarkable origin. With 
the Mexicans, the god of fire, whose name 
was Hueliueteotl, was supposed to govern the 
passions, and it was thouglit that therefore the 
undying fire sacred to him must be watched by 
unspotted virgins. Among the Mayas the sacred 
fire was regarded as a personification or deification 
of the generative faculties, and a poem translated 
from the Mayan immediately after the Conquest, 
and quoted by Count de Waldeck ( Voyage pittor- 
esque dans le Yucatan, 1838, p. 49), throws some 
light on the subject. It is supposed to proceed 
from the lover of one of the vestals, and refers to 
the mystical meaning of her office : 

‘O viferpe, quoad pourrai-Je te possdder pour m» oompagne 
chSrie? 

Oombien de temps faut-11 encore que tea vooux solent 
occomvilis? 

Dis-moi le Jour qui doit devancer la belle uuit oil tous deux 

Allmenterons le feu qui nous fit naitre et que nous devons 
perp6tuer.’ 

The knowledge that certain of the Indian tribes 
practised mutilation was made use of by numerous 
writers, along with other facts, in the attempt to 
prove that the American Indians were the lost ten 
bribes of Israel. But, as no exact knowledge of 
how the rite was or is performed is at band, it is 
impossible to say in what way it is analogous to 
the Jewish custom. Sucli resemblances are based 
upon pure speculation, and have chiefly found 
their protagonists in those pseudo-soientihc works 
which from time to time appear on alleged ethno- 
logical affinities. 

There can be no doubt that, as elsewhere, cir- 
cumcision in most parts of America was evolved 
from and regarded as a substitute for human 
sacrifice. In Mexico, where human sacrifice was 


never abandoned, sacrifice of a part of the body 
was known. In Peru, partial sacrifice had almost 
taken the place of full sacrifice, and blood was 
drawn from the noses of children only. At some 
festivals the blood of children was mixed with 
dough, eaten, and the dough rubbed against 
the door-posts of the houses, much in the same 
manner as the blood of lambs was splashed upon 
the door-posts of the Jews at the T'east of the 
Passover. Thus the evolution of the sacrifice of 
the part for the whole is evident in Aimerica os 
elsewhere. 
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666, ii. 278f., 679, iii. 439 f. LEWIS SPENCE. 


CIRCUMCISION (Egyptian). — i. Introduc- 
tion. — The question of circumcision in Egypt has 
always been one of great interest, since it involves 
three questions of a general type. First, there is the 
investigation as to whether, as has been affirmed 
at various times, it can explain, by a historical 
connexion, circumcision as practised by the Israel- 
ites. In the second place, it may, if carefully 
studied in its general bearings and in its details, 
help to elucidate the question of the Libyan, 
Asiatic, or Bantu origin of the primitive civiliza- 
tion of Egypt— a question much debated and still 
very obscure. Finally, from the more general 
view-point of the history of religion, we_ may 
allow that the great antiquity and long life of 
Egypt make Egyptian circumcision a good means 
of solving the problem of the original source and 
signification of this usage that is witnessed to in 
so many religious civilizations. Very little, how- 
ever, was known with regard to this custom in 
Egypt before the rise of Egyptology in 1860 ; a 
great mass of new information was recovered be- 
tween 1860 and 1900 ; while very important new 
documentary evidence has been discovered be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, which enables us, up to a 
certain point, to get a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. 

2. Documentary evidence. — The documentary 
evidence, properly so called, is of the most varied 
kinds : (1) scenes representing the actual opera- 
tion ; (2) frescoes and bas-reliefs shoiving nude 
figures circumcised ; (3) statues of the same ; (4) 
Egyptian texts of the classical periqd_ understood 
to refer to circumcision, from a religious or his- 
torical point of view ; (5) papyrus-texts cf the 
Homan epoch relating to the practice of circum- 
cision ; (6) evidence of classics authors ; (7) the 
mummies of kings, chief priests, and a great 
number of Egyptians of noble rank or affluent 
condition. 


But we must avoid being deluded In nctuol practice by thta 
enumeration. The variety of Bources of information would 
appear to be an excellent basis for soientiflo study, but two 
facts detract greatly from their value : (1) Several of these claves 
of eridence reduce to a very small number of examples, either 
because we do not know any more about them at present (m In 
the case of the scenes of circumcision and the statues;, or 
because the whole material at our disposal has not yet 
gone methodical study (os in the case of the mummies). 
Even in an apparently well-supported series, investigation 
leads us either to eliminate much of the Informaton as oi 
doubtful value (as in the case of most Egyptian texts of tne 
Pharaonic period), or to draw conclusions that appear at ur^ 
sight absolutely opposed to each other. Further, 
posing we are so far agreed to-day as to the antiquity or in 
practice, the phases of the actual operation, and, to a cerw 
extent, the age at which it was earned out, rtill the 
important joints are not settled : (a) Was circumcision 

general in E^pt, or was it conOned to certain 
ft obligatory or optional in some cases, and In 
specially and in detail T (5) Can we, eonsequenUy, define ine 
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ori^ of circumcision, its nature, and its religious and social 
si^ificance ? 

This practical iiiadec[uacy and the conflicting 
evidence of the docnments have resulted in very 
contrary opinions; and the recent publications 
called forth by the discovery of the Eoman papyri 
show that disaCTeement persists. At a time when 
Egyptology had only the evidence of the classics 
and a few Egyptian monuments at its disposal, 
Wilkinson (Manners and Customs, i. 183, iii. 385) 
gave it as his opinion that circumcision was of 
great antiquity in Egypt ; he proved this from the 
evidence of the ancient writers and his personal 
observations, and established very valnable analo- 
gies with the African world ; but he did not think 
circumcision had been compulsory, except for 
priests and initiates (i. 183, iii. 385). It sprang, 
in his opinion, from motives of ceremonial purity, 
and only later became a distinguishing mark of 
the orthodox Egyptian as opposed to the ontsider 
(t 6 . i. 183). Considering their date and the absence 
of documents discovered since, these views ate 
remarkable. After Wilkinson, the predominating 
opinion seems to have been that circumcision was 
not of much importance in Egypt from a religious 
point of view. Manuals and dictionaries of Egypt- 
ology (Pierret, Brodrick, etc.) passed it in silence, 
or only mentioned its existence — proved by Ghabas’ 
bas-reliefs, classical texts, and mummies — without 
entering upon any discussion of the essential prob- 
lems. The same silence is preserved in most his- 
tories of Egypt (Brugsch, Muspero, Petrie), which 
confine themselves to quoting tne Imown evidence. 
Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 33) remarks in 
addition tliat, ‘ had the Egyptians also regarded 
it[circumcision]aa a divine mstitution, thw would 
have mentioned it more frequently’ ; and Bdn^dite 
seems to be of the same opmion (Grande Encyclo- 
pedic, xi. 433). 

Quite recently, Naville (in Sphinx, xiii. [1909]253) 
goes a step further, contesting both the generality 
of this practice and its religious importance, 
by showing the scarcity and uncertainty of the 
texts, the paucity of the figures, and the lack 
of convincing results from the examination of 
the mummies. Wiedemann (in OLZ ; see Lit.) 
appears to be the most determined denier of the 
importance of circumcision in Egypt. He has 
submitted all the sources of inronnation to 
a severe but very short analysis, arriving at 
entirely negative conclusions : circumcision was 
never general, its frequency varied, it had no 
absolute religious value, it was not a privilege 
reserved to certain classes, and it was not even 
compulsory for the priests. Wilcken, on the other 
hand (see Lit.), holds that circumcision was prac- 
tised by the whole people ; and Iiis opinion, based 
on the papyri of the Boman period, is corroborated 
by that of Bissing, which is founded on the Egyp- 
tian evidence proper, and the works of Wendland 
on Grffico-Roman sources (Sphinx, vi. 158, xii. 29). 
This view seems also to be held by Elliot Smith 
(see Lit.), at least for the clas.ses of society that 
practised mummification. Keitzenstein, following 
the same papyri of the Roman period, restricts 
circumcision to the priest-class. All these dis- 
agreements of the cnief authors who have dis- 
cussed the question are reproduced in other 
Egyptological works. 

3 . Representations and phases of circumcision. 
— ^We may hazard an attempt at reconciling these 
most divergent opinions. The best method is not 
to discuss the theories themselves, but to take the 
evidence and class it in categories, eliminating all 
doubtful elements. The starting-point of this in- 
vestigation must naturally be the actual existence 
of circumcision in Egypt, os proved both by 
the classics and by the monuments of the Egyp- 


! tians (statues and figures of circumcised^ men, 
and mummies of circumcised people). This fact 
settled, we must next see whether we can, 
in addition, establish anything concerning the 
manner in which the actual operation was per- 
formed, where it took place, under what con- 
ditions, and at what age. These elements will 
serve as a means of approach to the more im- 
portant problems : the general or restricted char- 
acter of this practice, and its possible meaning 
and origin. 

The silence of Herodotus and Strabo on the 
actual detaHs is fortunately compensated for by 
tbe two representations left by the Egyptians, 
though certain secondary details in these are at 
variance. The first is a bas-relief in the Theban 
temple of Khonsu (XXIst dyn.). Reproduced for 
the first time by Chabas in 1861 (see Lit.) and 
mentioned in au works thereafter, it created a 
great sensation on its publication, and was for 
many years the only ^ecimen of its kind (cf. 
Maspero, Guide to the Cairo Museum, p. 68). A 
second representation was discovered by Loret at 
Saqqarah (1899), and was briefly commented on 
by Bissing (1902). The discovery at Saqqarah of 
an authentic representation of circumcision, dating 
from the Vlth dyn., was at first met with doubts 
as to the actual existence of such evidence (cf. 
Wiedemann, OLZ vi. [1903], and Naville, Sphinx, 
xii. 253) ; but these doubts were dispelled by the 
evidence provided, in 1904 and 1907, oy the repro- 
ductions and commentaries of Max hluller and 
Capart (see Lit.). The scene completes that of 
Kamak and, besides being more ancient, is also 
more detailed and precise, supplemented as it is 
by short hieroglj'phic annotations. 

The operation seems to have comprised two essentiai parts — 
the circumcision itself and a dressing. Only the first part is repre- 
sented in the Thehan has-relief. The child is placed before tbe 
operator, and its arms are securely held by an assistant (a woman 
at Karnah, a man at Saqqarah ; at Karnak the bands are held 
behind the back, at Saqqarah they are brought in front of the 
patient’s eyes). There is no written explanation at Kamak ; 
that of Saqqarah is important. Short though it is, It follows 
the custom of the period by being dirided into three sections — 
the title of the scene, words spoken by the principal actor, and 
the ‘response ’ of the assistant, meant in these scenes to assure 
the magic success of the actions represented by euonynious 
words. The title is soMf, ‘ circumcision '—a fact which for 
ever establishes this technical term for ancient Egyptian, 
and proves its connexion with the Coptic word <rup, crtpi. 
Tbe operator saje, ’ Hold him. that he may not faint away,’ 
and the assistant replies in the usual formula, ‘Do your 
best.’ Leaving out of account tbe age of the child (see below), 
and considering only the operation itself, we see that the 
operator knelt to his task, and held the organ in his left hand 
while he operated with his right. The instrument Itself is a 
sort of small blade pointed like a stiletto, in the Kamak bas- 
relief ; and oval in shape with a medial line (an indication of 
relief (fj), In the Saqqarah scene. There is nothing to indicate 
what material it is composed of. Wilkinson, jud^ng by hypo- 
thesis only, hesitates between the ‘sharp stone’ spoken of in 
Ex 4 “ ond the • sharp knife ’ mentioned in Jos b - ; Chabas {op. 
cit.) supposes, but doubtfully, that it was a stone knife, basing 
his opinion on tbe fact that tbe mummifiers used stone knives 
to open the bodies ; and Max Muller thinks, but cannot prove, 
that the instmment in the Saqqarah bas-relief is a fiint. We 
may safely suppose that the ideogrammatio sign following the 
word cobit in the hierogiv-phic title, which has the appearance 
of a sickle without a handle, is a survival of a primitive era and 
represents a stone instrument. In any case, we may admit 
that the use of the sharp stone instrument persisted long after 
the discovery of metal, because of the religious value of the 
custom. Just 08 it persisted among the mummifiers for opening 
corpses, and as it has survived, in Africa itself, for numerous im- 
portant sacerdotal ceremonies (cf. Annalrt du ilucie du Congo, 
series iU. t. L fosc. 2, ‘ La Religion ’ (Brassels, 1900]), and often, 
naturally, for circumcision itself. The question would be of 
exceptional interest for pre-historio antiquity, but at present 
we are reduced to mere hypothetical probability. 

The Kamak bas-relief shows further that the operation wa* 
performed on several children on the same occasion. It shows 
a second child further back ready for the operation, and held 
by a second woman. This may Oder a hint for comparing facts 
given very much later by the Grseco-Roman piapyri. The 
second phase of the operation is shown at Saqqarah. The 
UUo of the scene Is sunu, ■ anointing.’ The operator says to 
the child, ‘Here is something to make you comfortable 
(nohiinu),' and the euonymous reply is, ‘ That is perfect-’ The 
operator la seen robbing the member operated on with a sub- 
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stance which is probahljrsomo land of grease or balm (ct. Oapart, 
• Euo de Tomb^ux ’ in L'Ari igi/p.,p. 51, who refers to Macalister’s 
art. In HOB L 443). We have no details, in these scenes or 
in any texts, to show whether the excised organ was the object 
of any of the innumerable ceremonies mentioned as belonging 
to non-ciiilized nations (destroyed, burned, buried, hidden, 
placed in the temple, worn round the child’s neck, etc.). 

The question of age does not receive much 
elucidation from these two representations, owing 
to the conventional methods of Egyptian art; hut 
the Kamak children appear to he between six and 
ten years old (in any case, they are beyond the 
‘ first childhood ’ of the Egyptians, which ends at 
four years), and those of Saqqarah look from ten 
to twelve. The much-qnoted text of St. Ambrose 
seems to have been a misunderstood passage from 
an Armenian version of Philo enumerating the 
advantages of circumcision. The validity of his 
assertion, which was accepted unreservedly by 
Zaborowski and others, was long ago contested 
with great skill by Willdnson, who held that there 
was no fixed time in Egypt for circumcision. 
"Wilkinson’s opinion seems confirmed by the texts 
of the papyri of the 2nd cent. A.D. (see Lit.). Thus 
in the Tebtunis Papyrus, iv. 292, the child pre- 
sented is 7 years of age, and a second child is 11 ; 
and quite recently the Geneva Papyri, published 
by Nicole (1909), show a father presenting his 
three sons aged 2, 5, and 8. These facts, then, 
invalidate the conclusions of Reitzenstein and 
Walter Otto on the publication of the first papyri. 
The probability is — if we must assign a meaning 
to their number of 14 years — that this age was 
regarded, at least in the Roman period, as the 
extreme limit after which authority to circumcise 
could not be granted. It is most interesting to 
compare the fact established by Elliot Smith in his 
analysis of the mummy of a young prince of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, that ‘ this boy of eleven years 
of age, who still wears the Horns lock of hair, is 
not &cumcised ’ (Bull. luAt. igypt. V. i. [1908] 2^). 
The sum of this information seems to show, as 
regards the question of age, a state of afiairs very 
like what is proved to exist among several modem 
African tribes, and, on the other hand, to exclude 
from the origin of Egyptian circumcision all 
connexion with puberty or puberty rites. There 
is a clear-cut distinction in every case between 
the Egyptian and the Israelite custom. 

Circumcision took place in the temples, as we 
conclude from the bas-relief in the temple at 
Khonsu, and the fact that the Saqqarah bas-relief 
came from the tomb of a court priest. The texts 
of the papyri mentioned above show further that 
it was performed in accordance with rites (UpartKut 
TrepiTifiveif’, undoubtedly a particular method and 
under civil control), and the antiquity of the cere- 
mony is established by the statement elsewhere that 
the ceremony was performed xari, rb fSor. The 
operation was preceded by an examination of the 
body — which is a veiy_ important point for the 
significance of circumcision (see below) — by means 
of which temple-dignitaries, called in the papyri 
Kopv^aiai Kal vTroKopvipaiot, made sure that the child 
was free from blemishes (<nj/ic<a). Their evidence 
was registered by the lepaypapparcU, and there is no 
doubt that the whole proceeding is ancient (it was 
only employed and complicated afterwards by 
the Romans ; see below). We cannot determine 
whether the reproduction of the verbal process in 
the temple-archives (with the optional copy for the 
person interested) is of Pharaonic antiquity or 
was introduced by the Roman administration. 

A General character of the practice.-^®) Texts. 
— ^These preliminary remarks lead us to investigate 
the questions to what extent circumcision was a 
general practice in Egypt, to which classes it was 
limited, if limited at all, and, in the latter case, 
whether it was regarded as an obligation or as a 


priiTlege. Not only are the texts of the Pharaonic 
period very few, but not one of them can be re- 
garded as having a definite and certain value. 
The three texts most often quoted (the inscriptions 
of Merenptah at Kamak and Athribis, and the 
inscription of Pianlrhi [cf. full references in 
Breasted, Ancient Becords, iii. 688, 601, iv. 443]) 
have no clear significance for our present subject. 
They make only incidental mention of circum- 
cision in four or five words, and Egyptologists 
have never agreed as to the meaning of these 
w’ords. Although, in the Merenptah inscriptions, 
Brugsch, Breasted, Erman, Maspero, and Meyer 
have accepted the meanings ‘ circumcised ’ and 
•uncircumcised’ for the respective terms in the 
Egyptian inscription, these meanings are contested 
by Bissing, Max Muller, and "Wiedemann, and 
recently exactly inverted by Naville (Sphinx, xiv. 
[1910] ^3). The terms in which Piankhi (Grande 
Inscr. 106, 159) speaks of the ‘uncircumcised’ 
lords, and of Nimroti, ‘ who was circumcised and 
abstained from eating fish,’ are capable of a much 
less precise translation, as Bissing has shoum. 
And, finally, everything seems to justify the objec- 
tion of Naville that all these terms are both vague 
and complicated, while the Egyptians had a tech- 
nical word for ‘ circumcision ’ which has not been 
employed in any one of these inscriptions. 

The meaning of these historical documents has 
been a matter of debate for forty years, with no 
decisive result. We must likewise pass over, as 
doubtful, texts like the passage in the Itnumhotep 
inscription, in which some have seen an allusion to 
circumcision (cf. Wiedemann, OLZ vi. [1903] 97), 
and also a (unique) passage in the celebrated Texts 
of the Pyramids vmich speaks of a god Tesebu, 
translated ‘ circumciser ’ (cf. Maspero, Pwamides 
de Saqqarah, p. 128, n. 1 ; Budge, The Egyptian 
Sudan, i. 614), for there is no context to justify 
this purely etymological translation. All that 
finally remains is a very mystical text of the Book 
of the Dead (xvii. 23) and an ostrakon found by 
Spiegelberg in the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
former, described long ago by de Rougd (see Lit.), 
speaks of ‘the blood which fell from the pliallus of 
Ril, when he accomplished his own mutUation. 
The latter, of recent discovery, is dated the year 44 
of the reign of Ramses Ii., and speaks of the day 
• when men come to rid themselves of impurity 
before Amon.’ Both of these documents peem to 
denote the act of circumcision by their periphrasis, 
though the former appeared very mystical to 
Bdnddite, Naville, and several others. We shall 
see, however, further on, in what light they may 
both have a certain value, if, instead of examining 
them in isolation, we consider them in relation to 
the direct established evidence of the monuments 
and papyri. 

In any case, it should be noted that this very 
meagre list is all that we have concerning circum- 
cision in the extensive Pharaonic literature; 
and it is remarkable, as Naville has pointed out, 
that there is not a single formal mention^ of tlie 
practice in civil or religions papyri, in the inscnp- 
tioDS on the statues, or even in biographies (those, 
e.g., of Uni, Knumhotep, Khiti, BaknikhonBU.ete.) 
in which the person’s story is related all througn 
from birth to maturity. To arrive at any re^t, 
therefore, we must for the_ moment leave out ol 
accormt these materials, which have no solidity by 
themseh-es, and look for more firmly -cstablisnea 
data : first of all, in the material information lett 
us by the Egyptians, in the form both of moaeis 
of their own bodies (paintings and sculpture) ana 
of their bodies themselves (mummies), ana tuen 
in the texts of the Gneco-Roman epoch. _ „ 

(6) Bas-reliefs and statues.— In investigating 
whether circumcision was practised by all clas.sea o 
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society, it is only from the paintings and bas-reliefs 
that we get any help, for the people of humble 
origin had no mummies or statues (the so-called 
‘ slave ’ statuettes are too coarse to give any in- 
dications on a physiological detail of this kind). 
Fortunately, the Egyptians, from thelllrd dynasty 
to the Suites, have carved and painted on the 
walls of temples, and especially of tombs, thousands 
of figures of peasants, workmen, slaves, eto. On 
the other hand, it is to he noted that the figure 
of a nude man is comparatively rare. Most of 
the figures are drawn wearing tue short garment 
of the ordinary Egyptian. A certain number of 
cases, however, remain (chiefly in scenes of fishing, 
hunting in the marsh, of ‘ fording,’ and ‘ boating 
jousts’) in which nude men are figured. From 
this number we must deduct a large proportion in 
which the figures are too small, or too badly carved 
or painted, to allow of seeing whether the men 
were or were not circumcised. But there still 
remains a goodly number of very clear representa- 
tions in spite of Wiedemann’s contention (in OLZ 
vi. [1903] 97). Several were noted at the start of 
Egyptology by Wilkinson (op. cit. iii. 385, i. 183), 
who deduced from them his certainty of the veiy 
great antiquity of Egyptian circumcision. His 
evidence is valuable, for ne bad a most admirable 
toowledge of all the tomb-scenes discovered in his 
time. Chabas also speaks (Hev. Arch. , 1861, p. 299) 
of hypogee paintings in which are seen figures with 
‘le prepuce denude,’ and reaches the same con- 
clusion as WUkinson. The existence of these 
clear representations is attested more recently by 
Bissing (Sphinx, vi. 69) and Bdn4dite (Grande 
Encycl. xi. 153), and the present writer has verified 
for himself in Egypt, in various tombs at Gizeh 
and Saqqarah, baa-reliefB in which shepherds, 
sailors, and people of the marshes are clearly 
circumcised. We are therefore surprised that the 
existence of circumcision among the working 
classes in the Memphite period has been contested 
by several Egyptologists. This may be due to the 
fact that modem engravings and reproductions 
are, as a rule, not clear enough to allow of 
verifying circumcision otherwise than from the 
monuments themselves. Some publications are, 
however, found giving clear evidence (plates 39 
and 86, for example, in Capart, ‘Rue de Tom- 
beaux,’ loc. cit. 

The probable conclusion, in short, at least for the 
Ancient Empire, seems to be that circumcision was 
practised by the people of the lower classes, though 
we can prove notning further with regard to either 
the generality or the character of the practice. 
For tne middle and upper classes the direct evidence 
is of the opposite l^d. There are no fresco or 
bas-relief figures, because E^^itians of noble or 
middle-class condition never Slowed themselves to 
be represented in nudity ; but we bave a few rare 
statues and — of great importance — mummies. The 
nude statuM are very few, and we must further 
omit the painted statues, sometimes represented in 
scenes of a sculptor’s workshop, because their 
details are hidden by one of the legs of the statue 
or else are indistinct. In the real statues, we must 
leave out of consideration figures of children (cf. 
Perrot-Chipiez, i. 441 f., 445 ; Petrie, Deshasheh, 
1898, figs. 29 and 32), since they are conventional 
representations, in which the boy is always pictured 
as quite a child, and consequently not yet circum- 
cised (see above). There remain, finally, one private 
statue of the MeiOThite period, and one royal 
statue of the first Theban empire (Bissing, how- 
ever, in Sphinx, xii. 29, says there are several 
others, but he gives no references). The first of 
these two statues, that of the priest Anisakha, 
Bhoym nude and circumcised, is described m the 
various editions of the Guide au Muiie du Caire 
vou in . — ^43 


(p. 7, No. 20 [ed. 1892], p. 26 [ed. 1903], p. 30 
[ed. 1908]) as a monument of really exceptional 
importance, and is cited or reproduced in the 
principal treatises on Egyptian archreology (cf. 
Bissing, Denkmaler, pi. xii. a). It is of consider- 
able interest, belonging as it does to a priest and 
dating back to the v th dynasty. We get a valu- 
able indication as to the compulsory character of 
circumcision for the sacerdotal body by comparing 
this monument with the evidence recently derived 
from the examination of the Karenen mummy (see 
below). If the priest Anisakha is the only Egyptian 
of noble rank who had such a statue, the long 
Afltfl-ab-Rya (Xllth or Xlllth dyn.) is likewise 
the only long with a statue showing him nude. 
But the question of circumcision is less clear here. 
In spite of its importance (we have no other means 
of investigation for the kings of this period, from 
which we nave no mummies), this question was not 
even examined W de Morgan on the discovery of 
the statue in the Dahshur pyramid. It is generally 
admitted that the king is figured as circumcised 
(cf. Bissing, Sphinx, xu. 29). This appears to be 
the case, but it is not certain. In a recent letter, 
kindly addressed to the present writer, Lacan 
decides that examination does not jnstify the 
positive affirmation of circumcision, considering 
the present state of preservation of the statue, 
which is of wood, once covered with a coating of 
stucco and p^t, which has now disappeared. 
There can be nothing more than a strong pre- 
sumption that there was circumcision, ‘le gland 
semblant ddcouvert et d’aspect tronqn6, mais on ne 
voit plus I’intaille triangulaire de la verge, comme 
dans la statue d’ Anisakha.’ 

(c) Boyal and private mummies. — While we 
derive very little mformation from such sources, 
we find in them indications of no inconsiderable 
value, when we associate them with what we can 
learn from the actual bodies of tbe Egyptians, 
preserved by embalmment. The examination of 
the royal mummies, particularly, may have a 
special importance for the solution of the question, 
smce Pharaoh was the son and heir, and con- 
sequently the priest, of all the deities of Egypt. 
Unfortunately, the series of royal mummies, not- 
withstanding the apparently great number of them, 
is a very small afiair in comparison with the long 
duration of the Egyptian State. It comprises only 
the X Vinth to the XXIst dynasties and the end 
of the XVIIth with the mummy of SoqnOn^a. 
This would still be an important contribution, 
but, in the actual state of anairs, investigation is 
incomplete. 

The precise facts are not so numerous as one 
might expect. Several of the royal bodies had 
been robbed and broken in pieces long ago by the 
‘plunderers,’ and, at the official restoration of 
burial-places, had been badly repaired, with rubbish 
of all lands, in order to give the mutilated corpses 
the outward appearance of complete mummies (e.g. 
Thothmes m. ). In others, the state of preservation 
of the body is too imperfect (e.g. Soqnfinr^a) ; or 
else the mummy has undergone shocks that have 
spoiled it (e.g. Merenptah ; ‘ part of the phallus 
broken off’ ; cf. Anncues, viii. 162). Finally, we 
must take into consideration the custom (wMch 
seems to have been of very general practice for 
the mummies of sovereigns of the XiXth-XXth 
dynasties) of removing the genitalia and embalm- 
ing them apart in a wooden box in the shape of a 
hollow statue of Osiris, now lost. This is the case 
particularly for the mummies of Seti i., Ramses ii., 
and Ramses HI. There remain, last of all, even 
among the small group of mummies of which a 
complete physiological description has bcM pub- 
lished, several uncertain cases, actual examination 
being naturally sometimes very difficult. Thus, in 
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the ease of the mummy called ' the unknown prince,’ 
Maspero (Momies royales, p, 650) points out ‘ traces 
of circumcision ’ ; hut Fouquet {ib. 776) says : 

*Le gland ^tait dficouvert au moment oa Tindividu a dt4 
emprieonnS dans ses bandelettea. II ne s’ensult pas que Ton 
puisse affirraer qu'il en itait toujours alnei pendant la vie, nl 
furtout qu'il y ait eu circoncision.' 

Thothraes IV. appears to have been circumcised, 
hut tliere is no decisive proof. 

* Aii parts of the surface of the body, including the somewhat 
diminutive genital organs, were well preserved. Circumcision 
seems to have been performed ’ (Elliot Smith, Annales, iv. 112, 
'Tomb of Thutmosis, iv.’ pi. xliil.). 

On the other hand, Maspero afiSrms in formal 
terms that in the case of Tnothmes ll. the organs 
were found intact, and that this king was not 
circumcised (Mamies royales, p. 647). It should he 
remarked, however, that this is the only clearly 
established case at present of an uncircumcised 
king, and this single exception does not justify 
Wiedemann when he speaks (OLZ vi. [1903] 97) of 
the numerous contradictions of the material in- 
vestigation, and says there are ‘certain uncir- 
oumcised mummies ’ (cf. also B^nddite’s doubt in 
Grande Encycl, xi. 453). The opinion of Elliot 
Smith, who says of Amenhotep II. that he was 
circumcised ‘ like all other known adult Egyptian 
men' is of_ great value in this discussion, this 
scholar having been specially entrusted ivith the 
investigation for all the mummies of the Mus6e du 
Caire. This entitles us to conclude that for the 
unpublished royal mummies he has been able to 
establish in general that the body has undergone 
circumcision. 

When we come to the priests, we find our present Inquiry In 
a still less complete state, and. In regard to what has been 
published, we have the same obstacles to absolute certainty. 
The group of the high priests of Amon and their families, found 
by Oribaut In 1891, presents a unique opportunity for study 
from this standpoint. Unfortunately a first great obstacle to 
the inquiry has been raised by the deplorable and unjustifiable 
notion of do Morgan, who, being Director of Egyptian Aitiquities 
at the time, scattered nearly half of this coUeotlon all over the 
world in seventeen groups of from four to five sarcophagi— a 
collection whose chief value was its unity (72 coffins out of 163). 
Only some of the mummies were eiamfncd by Fouquet. The 
remainder must. In each case, await oiamlnarion by the various 
staffs of all these Societies (cf. Daresay, Annalts, viii. 4-21). 
Until we get the volumes announced by the official Catalogue, 
for the part of the collection that is In Cairo, we must content 
ourselves with the dignitaries and priests examined by Maspero, 
or with the temporary notes of Elliot Smith. 

Circumcision appears to have been the rule. 
Nevertheless, as in the case of the kings, we must 
take into account the mutilated condition of 
certain mummies (e.g. prince 6tamonu=ilfoOTtM 
royales, p. 538), the custom of amputating the 
penis (e.g. Nilsoni, father-in-law of Pinozmu i.= 
Momies royales, p. 674), and also doubtful cases 
(e.g. the high priest Nasi-pa-k-f [Elliot Smith, 
Annales, iv. 158: ‘the prepuce extends midway 
between the corona glandis and the meatus, and it 
is impossible to say for certain whether circumcision 
has been performed ’]). In the meantime, though 
we cannot give a positive decision, we may say 
that we have the elements of such a decision. 
Even eliminating those mummies that have been 
robbed, mutilated, etc., there are still several 
hundreds in the various museums intact and 
identified, a methodical examination of which will 
serve our purpose. The question seems to have 
undergone examination in the past (cf. Wilkinson, 
op. cti. i. 183), but only ia connexion ivith isolated 
cases, and without any scientific publication of 
results. We should have a like possibDity of 
establishing an important point if we were to 
examine the enormous number of mummified phalli 
placed, in the Theban epoch, in those hollow statues 
in the form of Osiris of which we spoke above. 

While our research is in such a backward stage, 
we must consider of capital importance the 
examination of the mummy of Kareneh (Saqqarah, 
Xth dyn. [ 7 ]), which is definitely recognized 1 


by Elliot Smith and Dobbin as circumcised (cf. 
Quibell, Excavations at Saqqarah, ii. 13). Its 
importance is twofold — in virtue of its locality 
and its date. It tends to prove that circumcision 
was de rigle for priests at that period throughout 
the whole of Egypt. The examination of mummies 
of the same period, found in good condition at 
Beni Hasan and el-Bersheh, may transform this 
presumption into absolute proof. As regards 
people of the middle class, no research seems to 
have been made to settle the question of the 
circumcision of the mummies. As for people 
belonging to the working classes, we saw above 
that mummification was too expensive a practice 
for them, and aU that we have left of them is a 
few dry bones. 

If tnese results appear meagre when viewed 
alone, yet, when connected with the result of oift 
other evidence, they alreae^ give a partial answer 
to the proposed question. To sum up ; if there are 
many cases in which proof is impossible or un- 
certain, nevertheless all the certain cases but one 
are in favour of the universality of circumcision for 
members of the priestly classes. We have only 
one nude statue in all the sculpture of private life, 
and it is circumcised ; only one of royal sculpture, 
and it also is circumcised ; and only one verified 
mummy of a priest of the first Theban empire, 
and the same is the case with it, as also with 
all the kings and high priests of the second Theban 
Empire, with the exception of Thothmes ll. If, 
however, we connect all this with the fact mentioned 
everywhere (cf. Wilkinson, op. (At. iii. 385 j 
Zaborowski, Grande Encycl. xi. 463, etc.) that, in 
order tboroughly to investigate Egyptian religious 
teaching, Pythagoras had to submit to circumcision, 
this story, which had no value whatever by itself, 
becomes more important when placed alongside of 
our facts, and the facts themselves are fortified by 
the story. Similarly, the much-discussed pMsage 
Jos 6*, interpreted in favour of the circumcision of 
the Egyptians, should be regarded ivith more 
confidence as an indication leading to the same 
general presumption. The whole result will tend 
to certainty if we now examine the Grasco-Koman 
papyri spoken of above in the discussion of the 
questions of age and ceremonial. 

(d) Papyri . — 

RBltrenstein first published a papyrus in IBOI (see IJt.) from 
the collection of Straseburv, republished soon niter by WUcken, 
with two others from Berlin (see Lit.). In 1907, voL li. of the 
Tebtunis Papyri had two more documents added — nos. 292 and 
293. Finally, In 1909, J. Nicole published three more, taken 
from the Geneva coUeotlon. We have, then, to-day a seriM 
Important numerically for the study of clrouroclslon, ana 
much the more so because of Ite homogeneity from a chronic 
logical point of view. All the documents are, in fact, of the 2nd 
cent. (a.p. 166=GenevB 1 and 2; a.d. ISO^Strassburg ; A.D. 171 
^Berlin 1 ; a.p. 186=Bcrlln 2 ; a.d. 187=TebtuniB 292 : A.n. 189 
•sTebtunls 293; another without a date). They enable us w 
follow the modifications of regulations, to control the details ^ 
the variants, and to deduce to a certain extent what constituted 
the fixed Pharaonic part of the question. 

At this period, circumcision in Egypt was sub- 
mitted to increasingly minute rules (see below), 
which may be summarized thus : — 

Application for circumcision had to be mode by 
the father, or (failing him) by the mother, brother, 
uncle, or aunt of the child. It had to be in writ- 
ing, and addressed to the chief administrator or 
his substitute. The chief made inquiry, Md gave 
a favourable reply, if the conditions fixed by law 
were fulfilled. The child must be bom of parents 
of priestly rank, and his parents themselves 
be sprung from ascendants to this rank (ivoy^fi^eat 
Tois yovcTs airQv Svras UpariKod ylvovt). This was 
certified in writing and by means of proofs 
(do-^dXeioO ; (a) copies of certified statements m 
conformity with the public la^v of the local depot ; 
(6) testimony with the oath in the nnme oi tue 
Emperor, signed by a certain number of priests ol 
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the temple or of the capital of the nome. After 
this, the circumcision had to be declared ‘ necessary ’ 
for priests with a view to the performance of the 
cultus— a rule which would consequently exclude 
priests who filled only civil offices. Finally, the 
child’s birth-certificate had to be produced, and 
beyond the age-limit (13 years [ f ]) permission was 
refused. But this luxury of precautions was not 
enough. When all this was done, the leader, 
unable to proceed any further, wrote a letter to 
the dpxiepei5r (who was not a court-priest, but a 
kind of controller of worship, a Roman citizen 
resident in Alexandria), stating that all the 
formalities had been gone through. After the 
ipXiepei! had looked into the matter, the candidate 
was obliged to present himself before the lepoypap.- 
fiarett of Alexandria, who were members of the 
clergy and attached to the service of the apxtepeCt, 
for an examination of his body. This was done by 
temple dignitaries (Kopv(j>atoi koI inroKOpv^aiot), and 
was registered by the UpaypamiaTeTs. Its chief aim 
was to see that the child was sound, and above all 
had no blemishes (cnj^ela) on its body. If it had 
accidental marks, the ceremony was postponed ; if 
it was permanently marked, circumcision was ; 
refused. If the reply was that the child had no i 
mark or spot {tMvrtav Sjrtjpov a^bv ehai), the ! 
ipxitpeit counter-signed the letter and gave I 
authority to perform the circumcision UpaTiK&t. I 
A verbal process was then instituted and kept i 
accomt of in the records. 

From the general history of the East, and the i 
growing minuteness of the papyri arranged in 
chronological order, it seems to follow that the 
Roman administration aimed at confining and re- 
stricting circumcision in Egypt, by multiplying 
the formalities and cases for refusal. Thus we 
may notice; the obligation of the applicant to 
establish his right to take the jploce of an absent 
father, since the father alone, m principle, could 
ask circumcision for his children ; the necessity of 
proving, by a variety of documents and witnesses, 
the two generations of priestly rank in the child’s 
ancestors (A.D. 171) : the exclusion of priests who 
were not obliged, in view of strictly sacerdotal 
functions, to bo circumcised (A.D. 187) ; the neces- 
sity of a journey to Alexandria; and the grow- 
ing minuteness of the oath (A.D. 189). If, on the 
other hand, instead of studj^g the increasing 
obstacles interposed by the Roman government 
we look at things from the Egyptian side, we may 
infer, from the universal nature of the manifeata- 
tions, that at one time every temple had free con- 
trol, proceeded to the circumcision of children of 
priestly families •without distinguishing the various 
kinds of clerical functions, and, ■without troubling 
to investigate into ancestry, had the slaves and 
household retinue of the temple circumcised. (May 
this explain the bas-reliefs on which men of low 
rank are figured as circumcised 1 ) The whole 
result confirms the impression, already formed on 
other grounds, that circumcision as a practice was 
strictly confined to whatever was connected 'with 
the service of an Egyptian god. 

To return now to the evident ill-ivill of the 
Romans to circumcision, we see that their aim 
was to discourage, to weary by formalities, and 
to prevent any dillusion of the cnstom by means 
of repeated strict control and tlireats of punish- 
ment ; that is, they did not allow of circumcision 
except in eases \chcrc they could not do otherwise. 
To liave reached this fact is of extreme interest, 
because it proves that circumcision hod a religious 
significance, which lay in the fact that it was im- 
possible to perform certain acta unless the officiant 
was circumcised. This, indeed, is precisely what 
is formally declared in an important passage of 
one of the papyri ; ScTr avrbr repirpijS^rai lii, rb 


SbraoBai t 4 s Upovpylas iierehely el pd} rovro yet^aerai 
(Tehi, Pap. t. ii„ 1907, no. 293). This may be 
regarded as the most important text relating to 
Egyptian circumcision. 'The conception is bound 
to be an ancient possession of the Egyptians, part 
of the very essence of their religious ideas, smce 
the Romans were forced to admit that the national 
worship could not be performed without it. 

5 . Question of ori^. — If we admit, then, that 
circnmcision, -without being binding on all (since 
we cannot prove this), was at least a necessity for 
the priest-class (and that probably from very early 
times), we now come to the most difficult question 
of all, viz. the actual meaning attached to this 
custom by the Egyptians. The papyri again give 
us a new clue of the highest value ymen they con- 
sistently associate circumcision ■with the question 
of blemishes or marks {<r>tpe7a). If the ill-will of 
the Romans saw in these a means of preventing so 
many circumcisions, it must have been because 
they were a valid excuse in the eyes of the Egyptian. 
The presence of cripela constituted an impurity, 
and destroyed the state of purity obtained oy cur- 
cnmcision. Circnmcision, therefore, attaches itself 
to that body of ideas, so often found in the various 
religions, which demands from the servants of the 
gods that he be sound (integer, bhbxhripos). This 
harmonizes -with what we know otherwise of the 
prescriptions of bodily purity required of Egyptian 
riests : the head and bearu shaven, the depilated 
ody, the pared nails, ablutions, special cmthing 
and sandals, etc. "We may, in addition, connect 
with this, as ha-ving circumcision in view, the 
much-debated passage in the inscription of Piankhi, 
where it is said of NimrSti that he was atoitted 
to the presence of the king (see above) ‘ because he 
was clean ’ (uabtt) ; and -we may, in -virtue of our 
conclusions, see a greater significance in the pro- 
posed translation of the Ramesseum ostrakon (see 
above). The practice of circumcision may have 
had this significance very early in Egypt ; but the 
idea of a minister’s ‘ purity,’ like that of hygiene, 
cannot be a primitive one. If Egypt borrowed 
circumcision from some other people, that people 
connected it originally with a different idea ; or, if 
Egypt practised the cnstom from her earliest his- 
tory, she herself must have connected it with an 
idea of a primitive nature. Both these hypotheses 
issue in the same logical result. Such a vast qnes- 
tion can only be summarized here in a few essential 
points. Our first hypothesis necessitates the inves- 
tigation as to -whether Egyptian circumcision is 
related to the Asiatic world, or to the world of 
West or South Africa. The evidence of the classical 
authors is of very little value here. Every one 
quotes Herodotus (ii. 37, 104) ; but what he says 
of the Colchians, Syrians, and Phcenicians in this 
connexion is of no help to the question propounded 
in regard to pre-historic times. It is the same 
•with what he says of the Ethiopians, who re- 
presented at that time an empire organized by 
conquerors of Egyptian origin. The remarks of 
Diodorus on the Troglodytte (iii. 32) are more 
valuable, since they concern a semi-savage people 
who had preserved^ their customs. The Egyptmn 
texts furnish no solid basis, since, ns has been said 
above, authorities ate not agreed on the meanings 
i of the decisive words ; and, if the Aqayuashn, one 
of the • peoples of the sea,’ were not circumcised, 
then Breasted’s ingenious deductiou (op. cii. ii. 10) 
as to the circumcision of the Hyksos is -worthless 
(cf., however, David’s cutting ofi' the foreskms of 
the conquered as a trophy, 1 S IS^'^-). 

In place of the above doubtful information, we 
may discover abetter clue, of the utmost importance, 
which has not yet been brought sufficiently to light: 
this is the fact that the peome figured in the variou* 
monuments of pre-historic Egypt (called ‘ palettes ’) 
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are clearly sho'vvn to be circumcised. Without con- 
cluding, I'ike Budge (Egyptian Sudan, i. 614), that 
the peoijles of North-East Africa were undoubtedly 
circumcised, we may say, in a more general way, 
that Egypt in the earliest times was surrounded 
by circumcised peoples. This agrees with the ex- 
treme antiquity and prevalence of African circum- 
cision attested by most ethnographies. On the 
other hand, there is an end to analogy when we 
compare Egypt with the non-civUized peoples of 
modem Africa. It ^vill be noted chiefly mat in 
Egypt there is no allusion in any form to ' circum- 
cision months,’ as among the lUkuyu; to circum- 
cisions performed en masse, mth periods of seclusion 
and disguise, as in the nldmba practised on the 
Congo ; to great public festivals for the occasion, 
as among the ancient Hovas of Madagascar; to 
disguises and dances, as among the Nandi ; or to 
rites parallel with initiation, as among the Masai. 
It has been seen, likewise, that the Egyptian age 
for circumcision, which varies so much, does not 
admit of any connexion with the ‘puberty rites’ 
which play so important a part in the majority of 
African cases. Furthermore, the frequent and 
highly important custom of giving a new person- 
ality, a new name, to the young African at circum- 
cision is absolutely unknown with regard to Egypt. 
The Egyptian ceremony was not accompanied by 
rites and secret formulae. Finally, the practically 
general parallelism in Africa between male circum- 
cision and female ‘excision’ is not found in Phara- 
onic Egypt. It is wrong, then, to see in Egyptian 
circumcision ‘an indication of relationship with 
Africa ’ (Chantepie de la Saussaye, p. 14). Diver- 
gences so numerous and on points of such char- 
acteristic importance allow of no proof of any 
connexion whatever between the origin of Egy^ 
tian circumcision and the practices of the blac 
races. We are therefore obliged to regard Egyp- 
tian circumcision as an independent phenomenon, 
M’hose ori^n must be sought outside or any theories 
of borrowing from other races. Similarly, a con- 
clusion as to what primitive idea gave rise to this 
phenomenon can lead only to the elimination of 
explanations impossible for this country, and the 
presentation of the most likely hypotheses, without 
deciding between them. 

Among the numerous explanations suggested for 
circumcision in general, we must first of all, for 
reasons already given, exclude those that connect 
it, directly or indirectly, with puberty ; e.g. the 
theory of ‘redemption to admit to sexual life’ 
(Lagrange, Etude surles religions s6mitiqued^, 1905), 
the ‘rite of separation from the profane world’ 
(van Gennep, Bites de passage, 1909), the ‘ sanctifica- 
tion of the organs of generation ’(Robertson Smith ; 
and Gunkel, in Chantepie de le Saussaye, p. 200), 
the ‘release from a restriction,’ instituted for a 
moral end (Leroy, Beligion des primitifs, 1908, p. 
209), the means of easing ‘ the generating breath of 
the father ’ (1) (Preuss, in Globus,^ Ixxxvi. 362), and 
the theory of generation (Schmidt, in Anthropos, 
1908, p. 402). The hygienic character of the rite pro- 
posed elsewhere is now rejected by most authorities, 
and with reason, it would seem, at least if con- 
sidered as hygiene of a sexual character. ^ ‘Magic 
hygiene ’ is still an open question. By this phrase 
we mean practices such as conjuring illnesses and 
driving away evil spirits, by drawng blood from 
a specially important part of the body by incisipn, 
scarification, or partial mutilation. The reasoning 
based on the pretended peculiar anatomy of certain 
races must also be set aside. Lastly, we_ cannot 
take our stand on any single line of Egyptian text 
giving notions of ‘ partial redemption ’ or ' sacrifice 
by substitution ’ — nypotheses so often ajpheid on 
this question (R6ville, Chantepie de la Saussaye, ; 
etc.). I 


Being thus led by a process of elimination to sea 
in circumcision the idea of a mark of submission to 
a god, a sign of initiation into a god, or alliance 
mth a god, we may now state that the obscure 
passage, already quoted, in which mention is made 
of ‘ Ra mutilating himself,’ may have a value far 
beyond what has been thought. Circumcision 
would then be an imitation of the action of Ra, and 
we know what importance -was attached in Egyptian 
religion to the principle of actual or magic imitation 
of the actions of the gods, since that has formed 
the basis of the greater part of Egyptian worship. 
It would be a sign of admission into the company 
of those who belonged to the family and house- 
hold of the god. But, of course, a story of this 
kind, no matter how ancient its date, cannot be 
of a really ‘primitive’ character. Such a story, 
indeed, usually serves as an ulterior explanation 
of an already very ancient fact. The story of Ra, 
then, may be a very ancient form of a cosmogonic 
m3dih, or of an astronomical phenomenon ; and 
these two epithets themselves, aUo-n'ing them to 
be of great antiquity, yet exclude what we mean 
by the word ‘ primitive ’ in its precise sense. If 
circumcision, then, existed in Egypt since the time 
of its ‘ primitive ’ religion, the myth of the muti- 
lated Ra must have been an explanation composed 
posterior to the practice itself. All that now 
remains appears to be the fact that circumcision 
was a sign of aMliation to the cult of Ra (or of 
more ancient celestial gods). There is nothing in 
the case of Egypt to justify us in looking for the 
reason of this sign in the ratification of an alliance 
by common blood (a theory held in this connexion 
with regard to Israel, and taken up again lately, 
with modifications, by A, J. Reinach [see Lit,]}. 
Nor can circumcision nave been a mark of slavey 
in the god’s service, which became afterwards, as in 
numerous cases, a mark of honour and of privUeged 
class; for the kings (and before them the pre- 
historic chiefs) were priests inasmuch as they were 
sons and relatives of the god, not his slaves. In 
the ultimate analysis, the mark or sign of afiBJia- 
tion may be connected with the idea of a physical 
indication, like scars, tatuings, and slight mutila- 
tions, so common among non-civilized races, as a 
distinctive sign belonging exclusively to one family 
or one tribe. This last explanation must always 
bo stated, on correct scientific lines, as a hypothesis, 
and the pure and simple notion^ may stUl he 
defended, that circumcision arose in Egypt from 
the idea of the ceremonial purity of the people m 
the service of their god. 
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George Fottcart. 

CIRCUMCISION (Muhammadan).—!. The 
legal aspect. — ^The practice was ivide-^read, 
though not universal, in pagan Arabia, ana to he 
uncircumcised faghral or aqlaf) was thought dis- 
graceful. After one of the Prophet’s battles, when 
one of the slain Thaqafites was discovered to he in 
this condition, trouble was taken to prove that he 
was a Christian slave and no true member of the 
tribe.* The Qur’fin has no ordinance on the subject, 
probably because the Prophet assumed it; those 
who would base the practice on the Qur’an quote 
the text, ‘ and follow the religion of Abraham, the 
Ivantf, who was not a polytheist’ {Sura, iii. 89, 
etc.), where it is evident that the command extends 
only to the rejection of polytheism, and does not 
include other practices ascribed to Abraham. 
Attempts at basing it on tradition are not much 
more successful ; some <^uote a supposed saying of 
the Prophet, ' circumcision is a sunna for men, and 
an honour for women,’ hub its spuriousness is 
evident on both internal and external grounds ; for, 
though the word sunna is quite correctly applied in 
the sense of ‘ pre-Islimic practice not abrogated by 
Islam,’* the word ‘to be followed’ {muttaba'a) 
could not be omitted. This spurious tradition 
may, however, be the reason for the application of 
the word sunna to the practice as a eupnemism by 
Indians, Persians, and Turks. Another tradition, 
quoted by Mulik in the Muwaffa,* is to the effect 
tliat, along ivith certain other practices, e.a. paring 
the nails, circumcision belongs to NaturalReligion 
{jp(ra) ; but for this, too, the authority is insuffi- 
cient ; and the statement, immediately following, 
to the effect that Abraham was the first to practise 
it, appears to contradict it. A third tradition 
quoteu is that the Prophet said to a convert to 
Islam, ‘ Cast off thee the hair of unbelief and be 
circumcised’;^ but the chain of authorities for this 
contains an unknown name. The services of the 
two remaining ‘sources of law’ — agreement and 
analogy — have therefore been called in by the 
Muslim lawyers ; but these quibbles need not bo 
reproduced,' and their weakness is obvious. Owing 
to this, there is some academical discussion as to 
the obligatoriness of circumcision ; queries have at 
times been addressed to eminent jurists about it ; * 
and in general the schools of Ibn B^nbol and 
Shilfi'I are supposed to affirm it, and those of MSlik 
and Aba Uanifa to deny it. The Shl'ites also 
hold that it is obligatory,* and to be enforced on 
proselytes to Islam; and in the Anglo-Muham- 
madan code ‘ the court will not admit the claim of 
a male person to sue or defend as a Muhammadan 

r Ibn nishiim, cd. Wtistcnfcld, 1860, p. 860. 

a JRAS, 1910, p. 313. 

* cd. Zurq&nT, 1280, Iv. 116. 

^ Itliaf al'Sdaat Com. on GhajAlTB JJyd, !!. 418. 

• They will be found In the passage last cited. 

® See the Fafdtrd of Ibn Taimiyya, 1S26, L 44. 

^ SharaU'" al‘Jttdinf 1839, p. S02. 


if it appear that he has never been circumcised.’* 
The system of Abu B^nifa permits a Muslim who 
has not undergone circumcision to give evidence, 

rovided he has not neglected it in order to 

isplay contempt for Islam ; in such a case he is 
disqumified, not on the ground of his physical con- 
dition, but as an evil liver.* In general, the popular 
notion is that circumcision is a token of Islam ; * so 
in Hindustani, lftWMf?nant(‘ Muhammadanism’) is 
a euphemism for it : in Tashkent the lad on whom 
it is performed is said ‘ to have become a Muslim 
after being an Unbeliever ’ ; * and the poet Sibt Ibn 
al-Ta'awitthi (0th cent. A.H.) excuses the shedding 
of royal blood in the operation on the ground that 
even princes must obey Islam.' Nevertheless, 
there appear to have been times when circumcision 
was not rigidly observed, and there are com- 
munities which have either abandoned or never 
adopted it. So the Timurids in India did not 
observe it ; and the number of circumcised Muslims 
in India is put by some experts at not more than 
95 per cent. The number of Chinese Muslims who 
have not undergone the operation is said to be 
considerable ; “ and some Rerber tribes in the 
N. Atlas are said not to practise it.* In some 
places the operation has a tendency to lapse into a 
surrogate. This is said to be the case in Turkey 
and parts of India. 

2. Names for the rite, and theories of its 
purpose. — Besides the euphemisms which have 
been quoted, the legal name is khitan, which 
probably means no more than ‘ cutting,’ ® for which 
tuhr, ‘ cleansing,’ or one of its cognates, is often 
substituted ; other phrases are i'dnar or ta'dhir, 

‘ removiM a [sexual] obstacle,’ and qilf, ‘ decortica- 
tion.’* Of these words only the euphemism tuhr, 

‘ cleansing,’ has any obvious religious associations ; 
it is interpreted as meaning rendering the body 
ceremonially clean, and so fit for prayer ; and this 
view of its purpose is clearly taken by those 
authorities who hold that the operation should be 
performed just before a boy is of the age when he 
can be punished for neglecting his prayers. An- 
other of the names quoted above implies a theory 
that the operation is physically necessary for those 
who ore to enter the married state; this view, 
according to Dough^j is still held in Arabia, and 
some modem authorities {e.g. Eenan) have taken 
the same view of its original purpose ; on the other 
hand, there are anthropologists who hold the very 
different view that its purpose is to lessen con- 
cupiscence (cf. above, pp. 666, 669), and this, too, is 
supported by some Muslim theologians. Other 
vie^vs of its nygienic value are riven by Floss and 
Burton in the works cited, and by the Ottoman 
medical writer Risa.** 

3. Operators and instruments. — In early times 
the operation was ordinarily performed by a 
surgeon,** and for this purpose as for others ** non- 
Muslim doctors were employed by those who could 
afford them ; *’ and this is said to be the case still in 
some countries. In N. Africa it is often performed 

1 R. K. Wilson, Bigestof Anglo-3fohammedan Law, 1908, p. 92. 

5 Hidiya, 1831, IlL 881. ' Com. on Rariri, ed. 1, p. 351. 

* Schuyler, Turkistan, London, 1876, L 142 ; cf. Knye, Indian 
Mutiny, 1889, il. 871. 

0 Diwdn, ed. MnrgoUonth, 172, 16. 

« Dabry de Thlereant, MahortUtisme en Chine, 1878, U. 822. 

1 PIoss, Bat Kind tn Branch und Sitte 3, 1884, 1. 854. 

s Attempts that have been made to connect this word with 
hofan, • a relation by marriage with a daughter,' resemble Varro’s 
Incut a non lucendo theories (but see above, p. 664). 

OThe operation on females is called properly khafd, and 
another on males (pagan rather than Muslim) talkh. The latter 
la described in Burton’s Pilgrimage^, 1803, it 110. 

16 Studie uber die rituale Bcschneidung, 1900. 

u Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, 1858, p. 152. 

13 So a Jewish surgeon was employed as castrator (Ihn Iy6s, 
IL 160). 

13 Sib; Ibn al-Ta’awidhi, foe. eit,, states that the surgeon 
employed to circumcise the Khalifs sons was an 'ilj, Le. non- 
MuMim. 
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by one learned in the law {faqlh). *In Kilngra 
tne abdal is sometimes employed, and in the west 
of the Punjab the pirhain' [names for ascetics],* 
In Tunis, where the operator is called tahhar, 
‘ cleanser,’ he is usually a dealer in amulets.* In 
most countries he is a cupper and barber. A fee 
may be demanded ; in Tunis the minimum is 
usually four francs ; among the Irakis in the N.W. 
provinces of India it is ‘ four annas and a pice or 
two from each of the friends present.’*^ The 
instrument usually employed is a razor; in N. 
Africa, however, the operation is performed with 
scissors. There is a tradition that Abraham em- 
ployed an axe, but was rebuked for his haste. 
Other instruments (e.^. split reeds) are employed 
in places to aid the operation or prevent danger, 
but the Jewish method does not appear to be in 
use. As a styptic, gunpowder or fine wood ashes are 
applied in Turkestan, and the like elsewhere; wash- 
ing the wound vvith water is forbidden in Persia,* 
and in Bosnia the patient is not allowed to drink 
water for a month after the operation. In parts 
of India, salt is forbidden during convalescence. In 
some countries the month Rabi' is preferred for the 
operation ; among the Irakis, Ramzan is favoured. 
The time for healing is usually put at a week ; in 
some places it is supposed to take two or three days 
only, while elsewhere it is thought to take a month. 

4 . Age for the operation.— In early Arabia the 
operation seems to have been ordinarily deferred 
till puberty — a fact which was known to one of 
the compilers of Abraham’s biography (in Genesis), 
who appears to have made it the basis for chrono- 
logical and other deductions, Muhammad is said, 
like other prophets, to have been bom sine proe- 
putio ; he, however, followed the Jews in selecting 
the eighth (or, os the Muslima call it, the seventh 
— the day of birth not being included) day for the 
circumcision of his grandsons; and this day is 
recommended by many jurists, though there is 
some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews.® A theory favoured by some authorities 
is that, failing the eighth day, it should be done 
on the fortieth ; failing that, in the seventh year.® 
Another opinion is, as we have seen, that it snould 
be delayed to the tenth year, because at that age a 
lad maybe punished for having omitted his prayers.* 
From tne statements of travellers, there would ap- 
pear to be great variety in this matter — partly 
from the desire to find the age when least risk 
attends the operation, partly tiom the practice of 
operating on all the lads in a family, or even in a 
community, at once, since thereby some of the 
expense is saved. In S.W. Arabia the seventh day 
after birth or any multiple of seven is said to be 
favoured ; ® in Dahomey the seventh day (as above) 
is said to he normal among all communities, includ- 
ing Christians.® The Muslims of Tunis vary from 
the second to the sixth year those of India m 
general from the fifth to the ninth. In Persia 
the third or fourth year is normal ; among the 
Kara-Kuchins of Central Asia the fourth or fifth ; 
in Algiers the fifth ; in N. Arabia the sixth.” In 
Turkey it is rarely performed before the sixth ; 
the Bedaudn visited byBurckhardt preferred the 
seventh ; “ the Irakis prefer the fifth or seventh ; 
in Tashkent the normm age is between seven and 
ten, but the operation is sometimes delayed till 
later.** In the Panjab it varies from the seventh 
year to the twelfth. The practice in Egypt is 
similar; but the later year would seem to be 

1 JAI Xj3vil. (1B07] 255. 2 BSAP, 1900, p. 53S. 

* Crooke, Tribes and Castes of H. W. Provinces, 1696, UL 6. 

* Polak, Percien, 1865, i. 107. 

* Ghazili, /fpo 'ulum at-din, 1306, 1. 115, 

e IViaf, loe. cit, 7 iluwatfa, ed. Zurq^ni, Iv. IIB. 

« ZB X. 397, quoted by Ploss. » BSAP, 1900, f. 216. 

10 Tb. p. 638. n Burton, loe. eit. ii. 110. 

f'oyaffes an Arabic, lS3S,iiL 6t. 1* Schuyler, foe. efl. 


unusual.* In Bosnia it varies from the tenth to 
the thirteenth year. This community, when first 
converted, tried infant circumcision; but the re- 
sulting mortality caused them to abandon the 
practice.* 

5 , Concomitant ceremonies. — In most Islamic 
countries the operation is preceded by an elaborate 
ceremonial, lasting in places as long as seven 
days. References to this custom in the literature 
are perhaps not quite common. The proper name 
for such a feast is said to be i'dhar* and the 
Prophet is supposed to have sanctioned it ivith 
three other f^sts — wedding, birth, and house- 
warming.® In the life of the mystic Abfl Sa'fd 
(d. 440) it is stated that, when some youths from 
Khotan were converted, the proceeds of the ssde of 
a man’s complete outfit were devoted to entertain- 
ing guests on the occasion of the circumcision.® 
Congratulatory odes on such occasions are found in 
some collections of poetry, hut not in many. On 
the other hand, travellers’ narratives contain many 
descriptions of the ceremonial usual on such occa- 
sions. In Tunis it lasts a week; on the second 
morning the boy is clad in his best attire and 
paraded through the town mounted on a mule, 
accompanied hy negroes and negresses bearing 
torches ; during the operation itself (which comes 
at the end of the feast) boys make a loud noise by 
breaking earthenware pots in order to smother 
the cries of the muUahtr (boy being circumcised).® 
Lane describes the parading of the mu((ahir 
through the streets 01 Egypt, mounted on a fine 
horse, with a red turban, but otherwise dressed as 
a girl.* The women’s attire is used elsewhere on 
this occasion, and is intended to signify that, until 
the accomplishment of the act, the boy counts as 
one of the weaker sex. Similar ceremonies were 
witnessed by Meakin in Morocco.® In Lahore the 
boy is dressed as a bridegroom, and the ceremony 
itself called shadt (Persian for ‘ wedding ’),* Here 
during the operation the boy is seated on a stool, 
and, unless a companion in suffering can be found 
for him, the top of an earthen vessel is simnl- 
taneonsly cut off.*® Among the Irfi.kia the boy 
stands during the operation ; in most places he is 
made to lie on a bed. In Eastern Turkestan the 
day for the operation is fixed by an astrologer ; the 
festival in the case of the wealthy lasts two or 
three days; at the end of the time the child's 
family are presented with eggs and garments for 
the chOd.** The following is Schuylert description 
of the ceremony in Tashkent [op. cit. i. 141) : 

• The boy’s friends gather at some place and come In procesron, 

caps, wooden swords, 

■ * 0 circumcised 
case tbe fe&st 

to v«*a«,wva VM VUC UAUO. »/a a/aav *#a ».iav. w, — 

is not at his own bouse ; U, however, it takes place tX hon«, tne 
boy Is taken from the house through the streets in tnumpoi aua 
then back acfaln. He is, however, in a state of unconsciousncp. 
having’ had administered to him early in the 
narcotic, | 7 t/f*i*on, which Is made of sugar«candy m^ed wro 
the silt^ pollen from the hop*fiowcr8 and reduced to a ntrn 
paste. • a . The cries of the boy during the performance sre 
drown^ by shouts of “ Hail, Moslem, thou wast an Unbeliever. 
Even here, then, the hoy is conscious dnnng the 
operation itself; and, indeed, both this and that 
called salkh seem at times to serve os taals 01 
endurance. Similar stories are told of the cere- 
monies in Turkey. It is performed n'ith 
elaboration in Persia and China; in the latter 
country it appears to have a more dennitejy 
religious character than elsewhere,^ The exuvue 
seem generally to be burned or bnned, sometimes 
in a mosque. 

1 AbJfugtafaf, 190f, p. 185, * Reference In PloM. 

3 Raghlb Ispah&nl, Jfufid^rdi, L 295. 

* Jlatdlr aflmduT, U. 43. ® M. P- 

e BSAP, 1900, p. 633. * llodern Egyptians, 18/1, li. 70. 

8 The iloon, 1902, p. 242. m 

» Eimllariy iAaffana U vdd to mean to give a wedding of 

dreumdaioD feast' ,, _ , t,.. 

10 JAI. loe. eil. ** Tblersant. foe. eft. 
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6. General observations. — ^The fact that the 
Jewish, and to some extent the Christian, commu- 
nities with whom the Muslims came mainly in 
contact practised the rite, distracted attention from 
it in the early days of Islam, and, as has been 
seen, the observances of natural religion with 
which it is classed are parts of ordinary cleanliness. 
To many of the tribes outside Arabia which 
adopted Isl5.m it was also nothing new. Much 
pre-Islamic practice may, therefore, have been 
maintained in the varieties of ceremony which have 
been noticed. The female operation has never had 
the universality of the male, though an expression 
attributed to the Prophet might seem to imply it.* 
It is said that the modem expansion of Islam in 
Africa has a tendency to repress the female opera- 
tion, while extending the male ; and even the 
Shl'ite law-book cited renders the fomier unneces- 
saiy for converts. The origin of both rites in 
Arabia was absolutely forgotten, and we have no 
means of knowing wnether they were borrowed 
from some other race or arose independently. From 
the fact that Muhammad permitted their continu- 
ance without interruption, it may be inferred that 
he was aware of no connexion between them and 
paganism ; for his adoption of the Jewish day for 
the operation in lieu of the Ishmaelitic, and this 
after ne had broken with the Jews and reintro- 
duced pagan ceremonies into his system, we have 
no satisfactory explanation. The absence of any 
certain connexion between it and the Islamic 
system should render it comparatively easy for 
reformers of the latter to get rid of it. 

liiTSEATURE. — ^Thls is sofficlentlj Indicated In the article. 

D. S. Maegoliouth. 

CIRCUMCISION (Semitic). — Circumcision ap- 
ears to have been common among the primitive 
emites, since it is found perpetuated among aU 
branches of the Semitic race, unless the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians be an exception. Herodotus 
(ii. 104) informs us that it was practised by the 
ancient Phoenicians and Syrians; from several 
sources we learn that it was a custom of the 
Arabs PhUostorgius (EE iii. 4) informs us that 
the Safaoeans observed it ; it still survives among 
the Abyssinians ;• and its practice by the Hebrews 
is well known and will he discussed below. It has 
not yet been definitely found among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, but a custom of ‘purifi- 
cation ’ through which foreifjners had to pass upon 
being adopted into Babylonian families may well 
have been circumcision.^ A practice which is so 
nearly co-extensive with the Semitic world probably 
originated ivith the common stock from wnich the 
Semites are sprung. In the earliest times it was 
apparently practised upon both women and men, 
and in some parts of the Arabian world the 
practice of circumcising females stiU survives. 
Thus a passage in iheKitah al-Agh&ni^ declares 
that ‘a mother circumcised is a mother joyous.’ 
The custom of circumcising females is still practised 
among some of the Arabs of Moab.® Probably in 
the beginning circumcision among the Semites was 
a sacnfice to, or a mark of consecration to, the 
goddess of fertility, and was designed to secure 
her favour in the production of oflspring.* 

At first it seems to have been performed upon 
the male at the time of marriage. This seems to 
be one of the meanings of Ex. 4-‘'- (J). Moses had 

1 JltiqA’ al-lhildnain^eongresms venereut. 

* Jos. Ant. 1 . xii. 2; Euseb. Pretp. Evang. vl. 11; Soiomen, 
BE t 1. 8S : Baarbrllcker, Scharaitani, 1S50-B1, II. S5, 5 4. 

>CI. W.vide’s itodtm Abytsima, IPOl, p. 161; Goodrich- 
Freer, Inner Jeruialem, 1804, p. 121. 

* See Ranke In Bab. Exped. of the Bniv. vf Pennrylrania, 
series A, voL vt pt. I. p. 29 fl. 

» Cf. xlx. B9, 11 and 12 (quoted also by Jaussen In the reference 
tiven In the next note). 

* See Jaussen, Coutumex des Arabes aupayt de Boab, p. 35, 

1 See Barton, Semitic Origint, p. OSff. 


not been circumcised, consequently Jahweh tried 
to loll him. Zipporah cut off the foreskin of her 
son, and ‘cast it at Moses’ feet’ — a euphemism 
for placed it upon his pudenda — and said : ‘ Surely 
a_ bridegroom of blood art thou to me.’ This 
vicarious circumcision satisfied Jahweh, and He 
let Moses go. Perhaps also the meaning of Gn 
34*^ was that circumcision was a preparation for 
marriage ; such seems to liave been tlie meaning 
of the rite among the Auabs. Accordmg to 
Doughty (Arabia Deserta\ i. 128), among some of 
the Arabs a child was not circumcised in infancy, 
but when he had reached the age to take a wife. 
The operation was then performed in the presence 
of the maiden whom he was to marry ; and, if he 
shrank from the ordeal or uttered a sigh, she 
disdained him. 

That the rite originated far back in the Stone 
age is indicated W the fact that in the earliest 
narratives of the (5T it was performed with flint 
knives (Ex 4*^, Jos 6*). 

In later times, probably for humanitarian 
reasons, circumcision was performed w’hen the 
boy was younger. Josephus (Ant, I. xii. 2) says 
that among the Arabs boys were circumcised 
when thirteen years old. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he had any better authority for this than 
the statement in Gn 17“ that Ishmael was 
thirteen years old when Abraham circumcised 
him. Josephus cites this passage as the precedent 
which the Arabs followed, and in connexion with 
it says that the Jews circumcised when the boy 
was eight days old, because Isaac was circumcised 
at that age (Gn 21®). It is probable, therefore, 
that his information about the Arabs was 
inferential only. 

Among the Bedavrin of modem Arabia the rite 
is performed when the boys are much younger, but 
the age varies. Those of the Negd, among w’hom 
Dougnty travelled, circumcise the child when he 
has come to three full years;* those of Moab, 
when he is four or five years old.* The occasion is 
celebrated by a feast, at which unmarried girls 
dance, while young men watch and select their 
wives from among the dancers.* Among the 
Hebrews the rite was by the Priestly document 
placed at a still earlier age, so that the child was 
circumcised the eighth day after birth (Gn 17*****, 
Lv 12’) ; and this custom, with slight exceptions 
which may extend the time to the eleventh day 
(cf. Shab. xix. 6 and 137a), is still maintained by 
the Jews. It is probably due to this Biblicm 
regulation that in Abyssinia boys are now circum- 
cised when eight or ten days old.® The variation 
from eight to ten days is probably due to Jewisli 
influence, and perhaps arose from a not very clear 
knowledge of the regulations of Shab. xix. 6, just 
referred to. 

No details of how the rite wm performed among 
the ancient Semites have survived except among 
the Hebrews. It is probable from Ex 4“ that in 
early times circumcision was performed by the 
motner, but later, in the time or the P document, 
it was performed by the father (cf. Gn 
By the time of Josephus it was performed by 
special operators or surgeons (cf. Ant. xx. ii. 4), 
and this was also the case in the period represent^ 
by the Talmud (cf. Shab. 130o, 1336, 135, and 
166a). If a Jewish physician was not available, 
the operation might be performed by a non-Jewish 
surgeon (cf. ^ttl. 46 ; Aboda Zara, 27a). Among 
the Bedawin it is sometimes performed by the 
father, and sometimes by a barber. In early times 
it seems to have been suflicient to cut off the end 
of the foreskin which covers the top of the giant 

1 Arabia Deeerta, I. 810 f., 881 fiesft.p 

2 Jaussen, op, ciL > Doag-hly, ib. 

* See NVylde, op. cit, 161. 
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penis. This was apparently done in a not very 
radical way, for it became possible for Jews to 
conceal the fact of circumcision by artificially 
extending the prepuce through surgical treatment 
(see 1 Mac Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1 ; 1 Co 7“; 
Assumption of Moses, 8). It was probably in 
consequence of this that the peri' ah, or lajdng bare 
of the ^lans, was instituted. According to this 
regulation, if any fringes of the foreskin remain, 
the circumcision is inefficacious (cf. Shab. xix. 6). 

As performed among the Jews, circumcision 
involves not only the cutting away of the outer 
part of the prepuce, but the slitting of its inner 
lining to facilitate the total uncovering of the 
gl^d. The operation consists of three parts ; (1) 
milah, the cutting away of the outer part of the 
prepuce, which is done by one sweep of the knife ; 
(2) peri' ah, the tearing of the inner lining of the 
prepuce which still adheres to the gland, so as to 
lay the gland wholly bare (this is done by the 
operator with his thumb-nail and index finger); 
and (3) me^ah, or the sucking of the blood from 
the wound. In ancient times the ceremony was 
performed at the residence of the family, but in 
the time of the Geonim, between the 6th and 11th 
centuries A.D., it was transferred to the synagogue, 
and was ^rformed in the presence of the congre- 
gation. The services for the day were modified, 
all the parts which were of a mournful nature 
being omitted ; and sometimes appropriate hymns 
were recited instead, to make it a festal occasion. 
As in the time of Christ (cf. Lk 2’*), so in the 
Talmudic period (cf. Shab. 1376), the child was 
named immediately after his circumcision. 

The circumcision of the female consists in 
catting off the nymphce, or labia minora, of the 
vulva, which unite over the clitoris. The rite is 
still performed upon the girls of some of the Arab 
tribes of Moab, as the time of marriage approaches 
(cf. Janssen, op, cit, 35). 

In the beginning, then, Semitic circumcision was 
apparently a sacrifice to the goddess of fertility. 
\v hether it was intended to ensure the blessing of 
the goddess, and so to secure more abundant 
ofispring, or whether it was considered as the 
sacrifice of a part instead of the whole of the person, 
we may not clearly determine, though the writer 
regards the former alternative as the more probable. 
By the time of the Priestly document it was 
regarded in Israel as the sign of the covenant 
between the people and Jahweh (Gn I?*"®). In 
consequence of this view, all Gentiles who became 
Jewish proselytes were circumcised. In later times 
it was regarded as a duty which should he accepted 
with the greatest joy {Shab, 130a). Jeivish wnters 
contend that it is not a sacrament, in the sense in 
which Baptism and Communion are sacraments to 
the Christian. But it is clear that, although no 
mystic character is attached to it, and no doctrine 
of a mysterious change of the nature of the 
recipient is built upon it, it does hold, when 
viewed as a distinctly Jewish rite of fundamental 
importance to the Jewish faith, much the same 
place outwardly that the sacraments have held in 
Christianity. An effort was made by Reformed 
Jews, beginning in 1843, to abolish circumcision, 
but without avail. Since 1892, however, the 
Reformed Jews of America have not required it of 
proselytes, on the ground that it is a measure of 
extreme cruelty when performed upon adults. 

However circumcision may be viewed by modern 
Judaism, an effort was made in the OT period to 
make it ‘ the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace.’ Thus we read in Dt 10“ 
‘ Circumcise the foreskin of your heart, and do not 
again make your necks stiff. The meaning of this 
is made clear in Dt 30* ‘Jahweh, thy God, shall 
circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to 


love Jahweh, thy God, with all thy^heart, and all 
thy soul, that thou mayest live.’ fere an ethical 
value is given to circumcision, by interpreting it 
as an index of a state or attitude of the heart. 
Similar uses of it are found in Jer 4* and Lv 26‘*. 
These passages gave St. Paul his conception that 
the rem circumcision was an inner experience (cf. 
Bo 2=s, Col 2«). 

LrreBATnEE. — J WeUhaosen, Bests arab. BeidentunvP, 
Berlin, 1807, pp. 174-176 ; G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
London and M. Y., 1002, p. 98 ft. ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes rur 
les rel. sim.^, Paris, 1905, pp. 242-246 ; Janssen, Coutumes des 
Arabes aupaj/s de Moab, Paris, 1908, pp. 35, 361, 363ff. ; A A 
Wylde, Modem Abyssinia, London, 1901, p. 161 ; Schurer, 
GJV*, Leipzig, 1002, lii. 17211. ; A. Asher, The Jeioish Bite o) 
Circumcision, London, 1873; W. Nowack, Heb. Arch., 
Freiburg i. B., 1894, i. 167 fl.; A. Macalister, in BOB 1. 
442 ff. ; I. Benzingerin.SBt, col. 829 ff. ; K. Kohler, J. Jacobs, 
and A. Friedenwald, in JE iv. 02-102. 

Georqe a. Babton. 

CITY, CITY-GODS. — i. In spite of the im- 
portance attained by the cult of the city in Greek 
and Roman life, our knowledge of the religious, as 
distinct from the artistic, aspect of the subject is 
extremely scanty. From the earliest times in 
which the Greeks became familiar with the idea of 
the city as an organic existence, with an individu- 
ality of its oivn, distinct from that of other cities, 
it was natural that some one deity should be re- 
garded as intimately connected with, if not con- 
felling, the fortunes of the city. But the special- 
ization of the general Tyche, who controlled the 
vicissitudes of human life in general, into a special 
Tyche swaying the fortunes of a particular State, 
was a eoiMaratively late development. Thus the 
image of 'Tyche made by the sculptor Bupalns for 
Smyrna in the 6th cent., wearing the cjdindrical 
polos characteristic of so many primitive deities, 
and holding the horn of plenty (Paus. iv. 30. 6), 
was no special Smymiean Tyche, but the universal 
goddess. Before the Hellenistic age it would seem 
that the place of the city*Fortune was taken by 
the chief deity of the State, as it certainly was by 
Athene at Athens, where Agathe Tyche seems to 
have been a mere hypostasis oi the tutelary goddess. 
The form of Athene was so definitely fixed at a 
very early date that later ideas coulu not prevail 
to modify her appearance, even when she was con- 
sidered in the aspect of Tyche. But elsewhere, as 
at Smyrna, Salamis, Paphos, and various Phoeni- 
cian cities, we find the local goddesses, Cybele, 
Aphrodite, and Astarte, when considered as city- 

t oddesses par excellence, wearing the mmal oroira 
Lstinctive of that phase of their activity. This 
guise, however, is not earlier than the 4th cen- 
tury. . 

2 . The idea of Tyche as specially controlling the 
fortunes of the city has been traced back_to Pindar, 
who calls her <fiepiiro\it, and in 01. xii. invokes 
Soteira 'Tyche of Himera as daughter of Zens 
Eleutherios, the god of political liberty. Never- 
theless we ore not justified in supposing that he 
regards her as the goddess of Himera exclusively ; 
she is still the universal Tyche, who sways the 
affairs of States as of individuals, and can, of 
course, be invoked in the case of any particular 
city or individual. The idea of the iCoCJ 
strictly speaking, dates from_ the 4th_ century, in 
that age two factors were gaining in importance in 
feeek political society — the monarchy and the nw 
city within the State (as against the older city- 
State). Foundations like Alexandria and, later, 
AjQtioch represented an entirely new idea 5 nim, con- 
currently ivith the discovery or this idea, the GreeKS 
invented the formal representation of it, as tne 
Tyche of the city, veiled and weanng the Y.auea 
crown, and holding usually (at IcMt in la^r times) 
the other attributes of the universal Tyche, a 
rudder and comttcopice. 'The head_ of 
goddess wearing the walled crown is represented 
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on 4th cent, coins of Heracleia Pontica and of 
Salamis in Cyprus (where she is, as stated above, 
more or less identified with Aphrodite). After the 
time of Alexander these city-goddesses are repre- 
sented with increasing frequency ; under the Em- 
pire practically every city had its Tyche. The 
name Tux'^’roXii, by which she was called at Myra 
in Lycia (Heherdey, Opramoas, Vienna, 1897, p. 
50, xix. B 4), well expresses the complete fusion 
between the ideas of Tyche and city. Most fatuous 
of all the figures of such a goddess was the Tyche 
of Antioch, made by EuWchides of Sicyon. She 
was seated on a rock (Mt. Silpius) with a half- 
figure in swimming attitude at her feet (the River 
Orontes). She held a palm-branch, and her head 
was veiled and turreted. The earliest representa- 
tion of this figure is found on coins struck by 
Tigranes at Antioch. Her cult was of course 
earlier, but to place the figure on the coins would 
to the Seleucids have savoured too much of civic 
independence. Tigranes probably allowed its use 
in order to propitiate the chief city in his newly 
acquired dominions. The figure became enor- 
mously popular, and is found on hundreds of coins 
struck by Greek cities in the East, as well as in ' 
marble replicas. The ordinary Tyche, holding 
eomucopicB and rudder, is, however, stiU commoner 
on coins of Greek cities, especially in Asia Minor. 

3. In Rome the place of the Tyche was supped in 
more than one way, characteristic of the Roman 
tendency to multiply abstractions. In the first 
place, we have the genius of the city. The genius 
wblicus, or genius urbis Bomoe, was worshipped 
from a very early date (festival on Oct. 9th). 
Cities, municipia, colonies, provinces all had 
analogous genii, whose worship was a very real 
thing, so that Ainohina objected to the cult of the 
civitatium dei (i. 28). In addition, and still more 
closely corremonding to the Greek Tyche, Rome 
had a special Fortuna or Fortunce Popuh Bomani, or 
Fortuna Publica, or again Fortuna Publica Pqpuli 
Bomani Quiritium Pnmigenia. It is possible that 
one of the cults of Fortune at Rome was borrowed 
from Prieneste. Finally, Rome herself was per- 
sonified as Dea Roma, certainly as early as the 
3rd cent., perhaps earlier. On a coin struck at 
Locri in S. Italy about 280 or 275 B.O. she is repre- 
sented as an armed female figure being crowned 
by Loyalty. Her helmeted head (not the head of 
Minerva ; see Haeherlin, ‘ Der Roma - Typus,’ in 
Corolla Numismatica, Oxford, 1906), appears on the 
earliest Roman silver coins, first issued in the 3rd 
cent. (269 B.C.). Presumably one of the two similar 
heads on the earlier bronze trientes and unciat of 
the 4th cent, also represents her. We may, there- 
fore, suppose that the Romans did not lag far 
behind the Greeks in inventing the cult of their 
city. The claim of the Smymseans (Tao. Ann. 
iv. 56 ; cf. the claim of Alabanda, Liv. xliii. 6) to 
have been the first to found a temple of Urbs 
Roma in 195 B.C. must not be taken os showing 
that the worship was then first invented. Augustus 
authorized combmed cults of Julius Ccesar and 
Rome in tei^les at l^hesus and Nictea, and of 
himself and Rome at Pergamum and Nicomedia. 
Perhaps the most famous of these combined cults 
was that of Lyon, with its altar dedicated to Rome 
and Augustus. We must not, however, forget that 
in such a cult we have travelled beyond the idea of 
the mere city to the idea of the Imperial author!^. 
The local Tyche was in no way incompatible with 
the Imperial goddess. 

4. Of the nature of the cult wo know nothing. 
Greek high priests and Roman flamincs are men- 
tioned ; the chief festival was presumably always 
on the birthday of the city, as we know it to have 
been in the case of Rome and Constantinople. It 
la interesting to note that Constantine adopted the 


TycliB of Const&ntiiioplB into tlio diristiftn rcli^onj 
placing a cross on her head, and that Julian ac- 
cordingly abolished her worship. The personifica- 
tion or cities as female figures wearing turreted 
crowns has lingered down to the present day. In 
the Middle Ages it is occasionally found, as in the 
Joshua Roll (probably of the 10th cent.), where, 
for instance, there is such a figure of _ the city of 
Gebal reclining and holding a comucopim. 
Lotbatcbe. — F. Allfegrre, l&tude tur la dieste greeque Tyehi 
Bibl. de la Fao. des Lettrea de Lyon,* xiv. 1892), pp. 165-217 j 
. Gardner, ‘Countries and Cities in Ancient Art' (JHS, 
1888); Roscher's Lexikon, artt. ‘Genius’ (Birt)and ‘Fortuna* 
(Drexler) ; Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. 1903-05, 585. 

G. b. Hill. 

CIVIL RIGHTS.— Civil rights are those rights 
existing for the individual, and enioyed by him, 
in a State or organized political community. 
They are usually said to ne constituted, and 
granted to the individual, by the State, and by 
the State alone, and to be revocable at the will of 
the State and by the State alone. They can and 
are to be enjoyed within the State and nowhere 
else ; and depend solely on the good will and good 
pleasure of the State. They have been frequently 
contrasted with natural rights, which, it is held, 
man enjoys by virtue of natural law, or Divine 
decree, or the constitution of human nature, and 
which do not owe their existence to the arbitrary 
will of the State but are inherent in the individual, 
and would belong to him if the State were not in 
existence. It is not implied in the assertion of 
natural rights that these are not enjoyed in a 
State. On the contrary, it is held, that the 
excellence of a State is determined by the com- 
pleteness with which natural rights are enjoyed 
within it and by the absence of any attempt to 
interfere with them or to set them aside. In 
short, natural rights may and ought to he enjoyed 
within the State, hut they are not created by it. 
At the most they are only recognized by it. 

The phrase is also used in a narrower sense to 
cover only those rights which are indisputably 
created by the State. Thus, for instance, on the 
Continent, legal sentences of so many months or so 
many years of imprisonment and so many more 
years of deprivation of civil rights are frequently 
recorded ; and in Britain certain ofiences carry 
with them the inabili^ to exercise civil rights in 
this sense. These civil rights may be termed 
political rights, for they have to do chiefly with 
the right to vote or to be elected to office. To 
deprive a criminal or an undischarged bankrupt of 
bis civil rights in the wider sense would be to 
make him an outcast, and deprive him of all 
security and protection. 

This distinction of natural from civil rights is 
nearly always denied by political theorists, and 
has almost a revolutionary and anarchistic character 
in modem times, because it implies the existence of 
a more primitive and fimdamental authority than 
the sovereign State. However, not all individ- 
ualists who protest against State interference 

e.g. Herbert Spencer — are to be regarded as holding 
such a doctrine. Yet the treatment of the subject 
in most works of political science is somewhat 
scholastic, resting content mth an analysis of the 
term ‘sovereignty’ instead of seeking the basis 
for a distinction which has been so frequently 
drawn and which so easily commends itself. The 
distinction between natural and civil rights is that 
between rights based on primitive and natural 
instincts and rights based on instincts acquired by 
the individual within the State, which, if not 
artificial, are certainly derivative, formed by the 
activity of the State itself re-acting on the indi- 
viduals who compose it. Among the more funda- 
mental may be classed the rights of the family, 
the right of the individual to life and the con- 
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ditions of development, the right to freedom of 
thought and conscience, and the right also to 
change the character of the State, which is some- 
times called the right of revolution. Among the 
derivative rights are the right to participate in the 
government of the State, the right of private 
projierty in its actual forms, the right to a 
minimum of subsistence as recognized in Poor 
Laws. These last are indeed equally natural 
rights, hut they are derivative in their present 
form ; and the manner of their exercise is deter- 
mined by the State. The right to the sufirage, 
for instance, is denied to the majority of the 
subjects^ of the State ; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration in 1867, that it was the refusal, not 
the granting, of the suffrage that needed to be 
justified, does not imi)ly that the right to vote is a 
natural right or anything more than an expediency 
for the State. 

The controversy regarding natural rights has 
not been rendered more easy of solution by the 
tendency of political theorists, from Augustine 
and Aquinas to Machiavelli and Hobbes, to treat 
the State, if not ns ‘Leviathan,’ yet as something 
sacrosanct, above criticism, ivith inalienable and 
indivisible rights of sovereignty, as the creator of 
law and not the subject of it. To the non-legal or 
non-political mind the doctrine of sovereignty, 
and the conclusions drawn from it, are too sweep- 
ing if not somewhat absurd, for the State cannot 
be regarded as a creation beyond morality and 
moral judgments. It is an institution, based on 
human nature and arising out of human necessi- 
ties, and its value is to be estimated by the way in 
which it serves these human necessities and by the 
value of that part of human nature on which it is 
based. It is necessarily sovereign but it is not at 
all sacrosanct. Its value is the value of the desire 
which originated it ; and, if it has subordinated 
other institutions similarly having value and 
authority, it must give efiect to the desires which 
originated them. It must permit, if not guarantee, 
their exercise. It has perhaps more authority and 
more power than any other single institution, 
although the Church has proved a formidable 
rival ; but it has not more power and authority 
than all the others combined. So, if the State 
neglects the functions it has assiuned, and en- 
deavours to rule in its own interest, and suppresses 
other institutions, it stands in a dangerous case. 
There is possibly no specific right of revolution, 
but the authority of the State might be upset by 
the combined authority of the other human desires 
which can no longer find their expression. Civil 
rights are therefore simply the natural human 
desires that have found effect in institutions which 
the State has subordinated to itself. 

We are thus able to understand the distinction 
between natural and civil rights and at the_ same 
time to assert the supremacy of the State without 
regarding it as Levnathan. A civil right exists 
corresponding to every human desire that can be 
fitted into the harmony which the State’s authority 
imposes. There are no civil rights beyond the 
State, because the State refuses to aclmowledge 
the anarchic independence of any other institution. 
Civil rights are not created by the State, but are 
only guaranteed by it. When we say that civil 
rights cannot exist outside of the State, we are 
either employing a meaningless tautology or ex- 
pressing the fact that we do not know of any 
stage of social existence where there has not been 
some political authority separate and distinct as 
in the modern State, or added to the natural 
functions of an institution designed for some othei 
end, e.g. family. Church, etc. There are _ no 
natural rights, because we know of no pre-political 
society uithout power to impose a harmony on the 


complex of human desires. But in another sense 
all civil rights are natural rights because they are 
based on human desires. Some of the desires are 
primitive and some are derivative ; none is 
artificial; all are natural. This remains true, 
though it is an undoubted fact that all desires are 
modified by reaction from the institutions to which 
they have given rise, and also by the relation of 
these institutions to the State. A faithless or 
ineffective State mi^ht be dissolved in rirtue of 
the combined authority of the desires to which it 
has failed to give effect ; but it would be iustantly 
and in the very act replaced by another State, 
For the State itself is the expression of a permanent 
desire. A return to anarchy is impossible, and 
the theory of anarchism itself simply establishes 
another kind of political authority. 

There are thus as many civil rights and relation- 
ships — the terms are correlative — as there are 
institutions. We do not say as many as there are 
human desires, for there’ are some desires so 
fleeting in character and so individual in their 
occurrence that no corresponding institution has 
been created. There are also desires whose claims 
for satisfaction are so inconsistent with the claims 
mode by other and worthier desires, that the 
corresponding institutions have been suppressed 
by the State in the exercise of its functions as 
arbiter and guarantor of the satisfaction of desires. 
Civil rights are thus of various degrees of import- 
ance, wliich they derive from the importance of 
the desires that originated the institution. They 
are the political expression of the ethical value of 
desires. Their importance is not determined solely 
by the question of priority of origin. The most 
important, no doubt, are historicjuly the earliest 
to manifest themselves; but the later and more 
refined which are not developed, and do not 
manifest themselves, till the State has attained a 
large measure of its authority and supremacy, are 
less obviously dependent on the physical nature of 
man. The right to freedom of conscience is not 
the less important that the need for its recognition 
does not arise in primitive communities ; and, 
indeed, it is perhaps recognized in the modem 
State and guaranteed by it only against rival 
institutions, and not as yet completely against the 
State itself. 

An enumeration of civil rights would therefore 
be an enumeration of the more permanent human 
desires. These are subject to change with the 
development of civilization, because the scale of 
ethical values changes; and, though the name 
remains, the idea may be changed if only by the 
continued reaction of the State upon the insti- 
tution in question. The right to a minimum of 
subsistence is a very different thing in the clan, 
with its periodical re-distribution of land, in the 
gild, with its sustenance of decayed members, and 
in the modem State, with its Poop Law operatmg 
through a workhouse test. The right of the child 
to opportunity is a different thing in the patriarchal 
family, which would permit Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Isaac or Jephtnah his daughter, from_ what 
it is in modem England, where the State legislates 
to prevent a father sending his children to work 
to earn a living for him, and concentrates te a 
large extent the responsibility for tho_ child s 
education and healtli in the hands of its own 
olficials. Civil rights are thus liable to change 
and modification, and the State bas so well per- 
formed its duty and so fully justified its encroach- 
ments that the law is more _ than a technical 
guarantee of freedom and of civil rights. It ha^ 
progressively given these a richer and a fuller 
meaning ; and natural rights are never so well 
enjoyed as in the more perfect forms of tlif 
State. 
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Iirn:RATTiRi!.-Spliioia’B political writings as interpreted in 
R. A. DnO', Spitwza’s Political PAtloji^Ap, Glasgow, IDTO . W. 
W. Willoughby, JHature of tht State, New \ork, 1^0 , B. 
Bosanqnet, Philosophical Theory of the State, :^ndon, 189B ; p. 
G.Ritchie.iraturoZ ilighU, London, 1896 ; the stendard treatises 
on politics, such as H. Siderwick's Element of Politics, I^ndo^ 
1896. The doctrine of rights is maintained by inthndualirt 
writers generaUy; see H. Spencer's Justice, pmdon, 1891 ; ana 
W.Domsthorpe’s Individualism, London, 1889. For a practical 
critioismof the social contract theoiy, see J. Morley s Pousseou, 
London, 1873, and, for another point of view, t^ same wnters 
ilachiavelli, London, 1897. JOHN DAVIDSON. 

CIVILITY, COURTESY.— These words have, 
in their ordinary nse, similar, but not identical, 
connotation. Both stand, in general, for the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to the observance 
of good manners, and are thus opposed to rudeness, 
want of consideration in small things, contempt 
of etiquette, and aversion to social distinctions and 
conventions. The word ‘ civility,’ however, Bta,nds 
for less distinguished qualities than those comprised 
under ‘courtesy.’ Generally speaking, civility is 
a more negative and passive quality, shown chiefly 
in forbearance from acts likely p) ca,uBe annoyance 
and discomfort, while courtesy implies beyond this 
a positive and active regard, whether mbred or 
consciously acquired, for the claims and sentiments 
of one’s neighbours, so far ns such regard tends to 
make social life easy and agreeable. If this difier- 
ence is a real one, it may have its origin in the 
etymology and history of the words. 

Civilitas, originally meaning the art of govern- 
ment, came to denote the general state of society, 
and finally the group of human qualities by which 
men and women are htted to live together in orderly 
society. ‘Civilitie’ in Tudor times was used as 
equivalent to ‘civilization.’ The transference is 
not hard, since civilization certainly requires 
amenability to social rules, though other requira- 
mente may bo equally imperative. _ Again, the 
character of early political society, in the stress 
laid on the necessary subordination of the lower 
classes, may explain how, in our use of the words 
‘ civil ’ and ‘ uncivil,’ we think, as a rule, more of 
the behaviour of social inferiors to superiors than 
vice versa, though the conduct of equals to one 
another, or even of superiors to inferiors, may 
sometimes be called ‘civil’ or the reverse. 

‘ Courtesy,’ on the other hand, is originally an 
aristocratic virtue derived from a court, and main- 
tained by a high sense of honour and self-respect 
in a dominant class. It has in the history of many 


peoples become associated with all that goes to 
make up the idea of chivalry {q.v.). Thus English 
readers naturally look on Chaucer’s^ ‘Knight as 
the typical case. Scrupulous attention to all re- 
cognized personal claims, ready helpfulness to the 
weak and the oppressed, observance of all the rules 
of good breeding, are among the conspicuous traits 
of uie courteous aristocrat, whether found in ancient 
Arabia, in Japan, or in the upper society of medi- 

ffival Europe. . , , e 

With the growth of democracy, the ideas of 
courtesy and of civility may seem to approximate. 
If tiien, we attempt a rough analysis of the dis- 
po’sition or character under consideration, we need 
not attempt to distinguish between the two, except 
that the finer qualities would seem to belong to 
courtesy rather than to civility. ^ 

In such nn analysis, one primary element is self- 
control. The most flagrant cases of bad manners, 
such as excessive laughter, or self-indulgence at 
table, are, of course, mainly due to want of self- 
discipline, and the same may be said of tlm less 
coarse and offensive habits of the self-obtrudmg 
bore. The positive side of this quality is more 
fitly described as patience, which, in fact, includra 
«el {-repression, and adds an altruistic eler^nt. 
\iiother necessary ingredient in civility or conrtosy 


is presence of mind. Persons who are not, by dis- 
‘ position or training, able to discern the right thing 
to do or say at any particular moment are certain 
to find themselves constantly placed, and placing 
others, in a position of embarrassment or annoy- 
ance. A certain dignity, based on the same kind 
of appreciation of one’s oivn claims as is felt for 
those of other people, is an essential quality, as is 
also a degree of modesty sufficient to keep one’s 
personal idiosyncrasies habitually in the back- 
ground. InteUeotual tastes are not indispensable 
(witness the character of Sir Roger de Coverley), 
though, if culture is present, it certainly lends an 
additional charm to courtesy. 

But the fundamental characteristic of the highest 
form of courtesy is o yiick and imaginative sym- 
pathy. ’This is the safest guide, not only in avoid- 
ing unpleasant social collisions, but in suggesting 
tactful modes of dealing with all manner of situa- 
tions. It appears especially in the perfect host or 
hostess, who seems to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the feelings of each guest in a large assembly. 
It is partly an intellectual, partly a moral quality, 
and IB generally accompanied by all the other in- 
gredients of courtesy already mentioned. 

It is a common matter of complaint that the 
standard of civility, courtesy, or good manners is 
declining among us at the present day. On this 
point it would be rasb to offer an opinion, chiefly 
because one of the features of modem society is the 
partial obliteration of class distinctions ; and, as 
each class has its traditional code of manners, such 
obliteration must cause upheavals. If, in the world 
generally, manners are tending to become slipshod 
and sometimes offensive, two causes may be assigned 
for tbe process: the hurry of modem life, which 
makes people think that tney have no time for the 
lesser conveniences and amenities of society ; and 
the depreciation of self-restraint as an element in 
education. 

Civility and courtesy have a connexion with 
morals which is fairly close and generally evident. 
Trae, it is possible for a courteous person to be 
grossly immoral, and it is also possible for a highly 
moral person to be lacking in courtesy; yet a 
high regard for courtesy without moral principle 
is likely to lead to strange aberrations, as was the 
case in the later days of chivalry, and morality 
unadorned with grace of manners has often a for- 
bidding character. ‘Be courteous’ does not rank 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, and its presence 
in AV of the Eng. Bible (1 P 3®) is due only to 
a happy mistranslation of raveivtippovet, ‘modest’ 
(RV ‘ humbleminded ’). Tbe same passage contains 
an injunction to be avinraBeis ; and this, if the view 
given above be accurate, implies the estivation of 
a tone of mind necessary for the development of 
genuine courtesy. 

LiTEEirnRi.— The literature on the subjeet Is rather slicht 


as courtesy has not been remrded as worthy of much consldera* 
Won by ethical writers, though it comes more or lees under 
l/enevolenee. There are many mediieval treatises on good man- 
ners, including Caxton’s Boke of Curtesye. There Is much good 
tense in Swilt’s Essay on Good llanners, reprinted from the 
Guardian, and in Lord Chesterfield's Z^etters to his Godson 
1890. For a glorification of mediieval habits of life as a mode! 
to modem gentlemen, see K. H. Dlgby, The Broad Stone of 
Honour, 1829-18. The following references to modem worb 
may be useful : W. Dickie, The Culture of the Spiritual Life 
1905, p. 121 j C. C. Everett, Ethics for Young People, 1892, p’ 
110; M. Creighton, The Claims of the Common lAft, 1905 ’ 
p. ISS ; F. Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, 1895, p’ 
209 ; R. W. Dale, Laics of Christ for Common Life, 1881, 
p. 107; H. Belloc In Dublin Bevieio, vol. cil. (1907) p. 289. 

Alice Gaednee. 

CIVILIZATION.— As in the case of other 
words used to describe certain stages of social 
development, the term ‘ civilization ’ has come to 
have a much more extended meaning than it 
originally possessed. In its literal sense civiliza- 
tion (civUis, ‘pertaining to a citizen’) implies ■ 
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social condition existing under the forms and 
government of an organized State. The citizen 
(dim) was the unit in the government of ancient 
Home, and he occupied a similar position in the 
organization of the city-States of Greece. From 
the more limited sense thus indicated the term 
‘ civilization has gradually been extended in 
meaning until in current general use it has come 
to imply all that proCTess in arts, government, 
social equipment, social co-operation, and culture 
which separates man as a member of the higher 
societies from a condition of barbarism. 

A study of the origins of civilization, and then 
of the pnnciples underlying social development in 
modern political societies, is a very wide one ; and 
it is tending to become more and more coincident 
in its subject matter with that which is usually 
included under the head of Sociology. It is a 
feature of the subject, however, that the principles 
of early societies have been more studied and 
are better understood than the principles of more 
recent social development. Four-fifths of the 
space in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 
for instance, is devoted to the discussion of 


topics relating to primitive man. The ideas and 
practices connected with the age of puberty, the 
customs and beliefs surrounding the profession of 
medicine-men in primitive society, the rites and 
beliefs associated with marriage in its early forms, 


and the doctrines of ancestor-worship in early tribal 
society, have all received a great amount of atten- 
tion. The influence of conceptions associated with 
these and similar institutions in extending and 
organizing social consciousness in the primitive 
steges of society has been widely studied and 
discussed. The comparative study of later systems 
of civilization and the principles underlying them 
— and in particular the study of the principles 
governing the development of Western civiliza- 
tion for the past 2000 years — has made for less 


progress. 

In all conditions of early society the first begin- 
nings of the institutions of custom, of religion, 
and of law, which have held society together, have 
been closely associated -with the family. The head 
of the family in primitive social conditions is the 
head of the social group ; and the family and the 
relationships proceeding from it always constitute 
the basis of the State in its earliest forms. The 
history of civilization from this point forward is 
mainly the history of the development of larger 
and larger associations of men, of the forces which 
have held these associations together, and of the 
causes which have given them long life, vitality, 
and social efficiency in the highest sense. 

There is no doubt that some kind of milita^ 
eflScienoy was intimately associated with the origin 
of primitive social groups, and that the bonds of 
union were usuaUy religious in character. J. G. 
Frazer’s theory {Early Mist, of Kingship, 1905) of 
the origin of Idngship in early society is to the 
efiect that the office was developed out of magic — 
it being the magician rather than the military 
leader who first attained authority in the primitive 
group. In the further stages he imagines the more 
primitive functions as falling into the background 
and being exchanged for priestly duties as magic 
is superseded by religion. In still later phases a 
partition takes place between the civil and the 
religious _ aspect of the kingship, the temporal 
power being committed to one man and the spiritual 
to another. The military principle must, however, 
have been supreme under all aspects. Great 
prominence is given in early society to supposed 
Llood-relationshm, to which reli^ous significance 
is attributed. 'The resulting social group of this 
kind must from the beginning have had a strong 


selective value, for it would have behind it a power- 
ful military principle of efiSciency making for its 
pccessful development. As the family expanded 
into a larger social group like the Latin gens, and 
this again into the clan, the family life and the tie 
of supposed blood-relationship continued to possess 

t reat importance as a basis of social unity. "We 
ave examples of the patriarchal type of society 
well defined in the earlier records of the Jews. In 
the Hindu law down to the present day the joint 
family continues to be a family union of an un- 
limited number of persons ana their wives, de- 
scended, or supposed to be descended, from a 
common male ancestor. The social development 
of most of the historic peoples has progressed far 
beyond this stage. The civilization of Eastera 
peoples has been greatly influenced by some of 
the more characteristic ideas of ancestor religion. 
The family relationship, the influence of ancestors, 
and the force of hereditary usage are amongst 
the most powerful causes givmg to Chinese 
civilization of the present day its characteristic 
features. In the ancient Shintoism of Japan the 
deification of heroes and great men as well as of 
the forces of Nature was a feature. ‘The great 
gods . . . are addressed as parents, or dear divine 
ancestors’ (W. G. Aston, Shinto, p. 6). Although 
Shinto as a national religion is almost extinct, its 
influence has been considerable. So long as we 
are bom Japanese, says Okakura-Yoshisaburo, 
‘our actual self, notwithstanding the different 
clothes we have put on, has ever remained true in 
its spirit to our native cult. Speaking generally, 
we are still Shintoists to this any' {The Japanese 
Spirit, p. 88). In the West, as civilization became 
more complex, the tribe, or a similar aggregate, 
included sever^ groups of blood relations, although 
its organization still followed that of the family. 
This stage is clearly in sight in the early history 
of the city-States of Greece and Borne, and also in 
the history of the Jews ; but it tended to merge in 
time in the more highly organized condition of the 
political State. Amongst most ancient peoples, 
and in the Mosaic constitution, as well as in the 
history of Greece and Borne, we find tribes with 
a political and religious meaning, which afterwards 
disappear. The tribal constitution, in short, lasted, 
as Bluntschli points out, ‘as a bridge between the 
family and the State, and fell away as soon as the 
State was assured ’ {The Theory of the State). 

As the epoch of the large modem State_ is 
approached, the tendency towards both aggregation 
and differentiation of function continues. The 
principles underlying and holding together the 
civilization of the more advanced peoples of the 
present day have become far more complex than at 
any previous stage. The modem State is no longer 
identified, as was the State in the ancient world, 
■with the life of a city. It rests on a large organized 
territory moving towards still larger aggregation 
by federation. That our Western civilization, 
moreover, is essentially and ultimately a single 
organic unity, may be ^perceived from the fact that 
the principles underlying its developinent are more 
organic than those underlying the life of any of 
the States comprised •within it. The resources, 
military, material, and cultnra],_ have become 
immense. It has absorbed into it most of tlie 
results and most of the equipment of all past states 
of social order. In the States ■within it, while they 
remain independent of each other, differentiation 
upon differentiation of function has taken place, 
and is still taking place, in government, eauca- 
tion, communication, and productive activities of 
all Wnds. Our Western civilization has become a 
vast, highly organized, and interdependent whole, 
the wants of every part regulated by economic 
laws, extensive in their reach, and complex in tlieir 
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applioation beyond anything 'whiph has prevailed 
before. Its accumulated power, its methods, and 
its knowledge now deeply affect the development 
of the individual bom within it. Despite the wars 
that have taken place within it, and that have 
been due to it. Western civilization has been a 
Burprisingly stable system of order, making on the 
whole for the peace of its peoples, and increasingly 
tending to discountenance military conquest. So 
great is the prestige of its methods and resnlts, that 
they are now being eagerly borrowed by other 
peoples. It is materially influencing the standards 
of culture and conduct throughout the world, and 
in the result it is operating towards the gradual 
improvement and intensification of all the con- 
ditions of progress among nations. 

In attempting to gauge the character and the 
causes of this twofold movement of society towards 
aggregation, organization, and stability on the one 
hand, and towards culture and efficiency on the 
other, we distinguish certain leading features. It 
is evident that the process as a imole is one in 
which society is becoming more and more organic, 
and in which the interests of the individual are 
therefore being increasingly subordinated to the 
needs and efficiency of society as a whole. What, 
therefore, it may be asked, is the cause of this 
deepening of the social consciousness? We see 
primitive society resolved into its component nnits 
when the sense of obligation to a military leader is 
dissolved with his death. What is the cause of 
this greatly increased sense of social duty, which, it 
may ne observed, goes deeper than sense of loyalty 
to the particular State of which the citizen may be 
a member, and which in the last resort makes 
these striking results of our civilization possible ? 

A very pregnant remark of T. H. Green {Prole- 
gomena to Umics, bk. in. ch. iii.) was that during 
the ethical development of man the sense of sociiu 
duty involved in the command ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself ’ has never varied. What 
has varied is only the answer to the question ‘Who 
is my neighbour?’ If, in the light of this pro- 
foundly true reflexion, we regard social progress 
from the conditions of primitive society to tnose 
of the highest civilization of the present, it may 
be observed to possess certain marked featurea 

In the infancy of historic societies we see men 
regarded and treated always as members of a group. 
Everybody, as Maine (Ancient Lata, 1907 ed., p. 136) 
has said, is first a citizen ; then as a citizen he is a 
member of his order — of an aristocracy or a demo- 
cracy, of an order of patricians or of plebeians, or 
of a caste ; next he is a member of a getis, house, 
or clan ; and lastly, he is a member of his family. 
In the aggregate of these fixed groups, as they 
become in time the basis of the primitive State, 
the ruling principle of the State— as it was, no 
doubt, the rulingprinciple of the earlier and smaller 
group — expressea under a multitude of forms, and 
amongst peoples widely separated from each other 
in every other respect, continues to be the same. 
While relationship within the State is always the 
most binding that can be conceived,alI those without 
it are regarded as persons to whom no obligation 
of any kind is due. The bond of citizenship within 
the early societies had almost always a religious 
significance ; but, from its nature, it gave rise to 
an attitude of exclusiveness which it is difficult for 
the modem mind to conceive. In the primitive 
stage of the ancient civilizations of Greece and 
Rome, the limited conception of the answer to 
the question ‘T^o is my neighbour?’ was very 
marked. In the early typo of caste society to 
which Homer introduces us, says Mahoffy, 

‘ the her to the comprehension of ell the details depends upon 
one leading principle — that consideration b doe to the memben 
of the caste, and even to Its dependents, hat that beyond its 


pale even the most desen’inz are of no accoant save as objects 
of plunder ’ (Social Life in Greece, 1874, p. 44). 

A higher conception, but one still inspired with 
the strict principle of exclusiveness, is presented in 
the earlier records of the Jewish people. This 
exclusive spirit prevailed in great strengtn through- 
out the history of ancient Greece and Rome. Much 
has been written respecting the spread of more 
liberal and tolerant ideas in the later periods of 
those civilizations, but there is an aspect of the 
matter which must always be kept in mind. Gil- 
bert Murray has recently (Rise of the Greek Epic, 
1907) pointed out that, so far from prevailing feat- 
ures of early Greek civilization like slavery being 
characteristically Greek, they are just the reverse. 
They are only part of the primitive inheritance from 
barbarism from which Hellenism was struggling 
to free mankind. But, while there is a sense in 
which this saying is true, there is also a sense in 
which entirely misleading conclusions might be 
drawn from it. The comparative student of the 
history of institutions and types of civilization has 
always to keep before him that it was with the 
spirit of exclusiveness underlying this primitive 
inheritance that the political, social, and religious 
institutions of ancient Greece and Rome were 
vitally associated. Eor, while progress towards 
a wider conception of humanity is the fact which 
is vitally related to the development that is taking 
place in present-day civilization and all its insti- 
tutions, such progress in the later history of the 
Greek States and in the Roman Empire represented 
not a process of life, but the decay and disinte- 
gration of the characteristic principles upon which 
society ^d been constituted. This is an import- 
ant distinction, which must never be overlooked. 

The sense of responsibility of men to each 
other and to life in general, as displayed in the 
answer to the question ‘Who is my neighbour ?’ 
WM very limited in the ancient civilizations. We 
witness this in the relations of the nation to 
other States and to conquered peoples, as displayed 
in the spirit of the Roman jus civile. We see the 
limited sense of responsibility to life in the rela- 
tions of society to slaves, and of the head of the 
family to his dependents. We witness the spirit 
of it expressed in the Roman patria potestas 
and mantis, and in the common customs of the 
time, such as the exposure of infants. In the 
ancient State the economic fabric of society rested 
on a basis of slavery, the slaves being comprised 
largely of prisoners taken in war and them de- 
scendants. The prisoner taken in war was held 
to have forfeited his life, so that any fate short of 
death to which be was consimed was regarded as 
a cause of gratitude {Inst. Just. lib. i. tit. iii.) 
The slave population of Attica at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war is put by Belooh at 100 000 
as against a free population of 135,000. Estimating 
from the Roman census of 684, Mommsen puts the 
free population of the Italian peninsula at six or 
seven millions, with a slave population of thirteen 
or fourteen milliona It thus happened that the 
outward policy of the ancient State to other peoples 
became, by fundamental principles of its own lifo 
a policy of military conquest and subjugation, the 
only limiting principle being the successfid resist- 
ance of the others to whom the right of existence 
was thus denied. This epoch of history moved 
by inherent forcM towards the final emergence of 
one supreme military State in an era of general 
conquest, and culminated in the example of uni- 
versa! dominion which _wo had in the Roman world 
before the rise of the civilization of our era. 

The influence on the development of civilization 
of the wider conception of duty and re.sponsibility 
to one’s fellow-men which was introduced into the 
world with the spread of Chiistinnity can hardly 
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be over-estimated. The extended conception of 
the answer to the question ‘Who is my neiMbour?’ 
which has resulted from the characteristic doctrines 
of the Christian religion — a conception transcend- 
ing all the claims of family, group, State, nation, 
people, or race, and even all the interests comprised 
in any existing order of society — has been the most 
powerful evolutionary force which has ever acted on 
society. It has tended to break np the absolutisms 
inherited from an older civilization, and to bring 
into being a new type of social efficiency. The 
idea has gradually been brought into prominence 
in recent times that, in the development of organ- 
ized society, jnst as in the development of all other 
forms of life, there is constant and never-ceasing 
selection as between the more organic and the less 
organic, that is to say, between the more efficient 
and the less efficient. The enormous importance, 
therefore, of this new sense of responsibility to life 
introduced with the Christian rmigion, in laying 
the foundations of a more organic state of society, 
is a fundamental fact to be taken account of by the 
scientific student of social development in Western 
countries. 

In the ancient State, as we see it represented in 
the ciidlizations of Greece and Rome, there resulted 
from the principles of its life the facts that the 
economic fabric of society came to be based on 
slavery, and that the principal aim of public policy 
was permanently directed towards the military 
conquest of other peoples. There were other char- 
acteristic results. Where the State represented 
the whole life and duties of man, freedom as against 
the State was unknown, and all hnman insti- 
tutions tended to become closed imperiutns organ- 
ized round the opinions and ideals which happened 
to be in the ascendant. In law, in religion, in 
morals, in the status of citizens, in the attitude 
towards industry, in the economic organization of 
society, all these imperiums, resting ultimately on 
force, pressed upon the individual, and set definite 
and fixed bounds to the development of society. 
The principle limiting social efficiency was that 
there could be no free conflict of forces in society 
under such conditions. The present strangled the 
future, and every kind of human energy necessarily 
tended to reach its highest potentiality in relation 
to the present. 

With the deepening influence of the conceptions 
of the Christian religion in the West, what we see 
in progress is the gradual projection of the sense of 
human brotherhood, and the sense of human re- 
sponsibility outside all institutions, organized in 
the State. The extension of the conception of 
human brotherhood outside the limits of race and 
beyond all political boundaries ; the deepening of 
the sense or human responsibility, first of all to 
fellow-creatures, and then to life itself ; the more 
extended, more spiritual, and therefore more 
organic, conception of humanity which has come 
to prevail amongst us — all these are very marked 
accompaniments of the development which has 
since been characteristically associated with West- 
ern civilization. These wider conceptions, almost 
at the outset, brought Christianity into conflict 
with the State religion of the Roman Empire. In 
time the same ideas were applied in challenging the 
institution of slavery. Later, the challenge extended 
in the Church itself to its own system^ of ideas 
in their relation to the State. Western civilization 
has continued to carry this development forward 
in every direction. The slow revolution which has 
been effected has now extended to nearly all the 
institutions of political life ; and in the struggles 
still in the future it is tending to involve all the 
institutions of economic life. The principle of 
efficiency is the freer conflict of all the forces in 
society, this fact expressing itself in the progressive 


tendency towards equality of opportunity. West- 
ern history thus presents to us a type of civilization 
in which we see on a great scale the slow, increas- 
ing, and successful challenge of the ascendancy ol 
the present in all social and political institutions. 
The results obtained have been far-reaching in their 
effects, and they are now profoundly influencing the 
development of most of the peoples of the world. 

The principal feature, in short, which differ, 
entiates our civilization from the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome is, that modem Western 
civilization represents, in an ever-increasing degree, 
the enfranchisement of the future in the evolution- 
ary process. The efficiency of society, as it grows 
more and more organic, is, that is to say, becoming 
more and more a projected efficiency. Regarding 
the political movement of the last five hundred 
years in most Western countries, we may perceive 
that in history it is this conception of the struggle 
between the less organic interests which represent 
the dominant present and the more organic interests 
which include future welfare that mves us the clue 
to the progress which has been taking place in all 
institutions. In the disappearance of slavery, in 
the freeing of the lower orders of the people, in 
the reform of land tenures, in the innumerable 
laws which have been passed enfranchising and 
equipping workmen and the masses of the people 
in the struggle for existence, what we have always 
in view is the slow retreat of the occupying classes, 
which obtained their position and influence under 
an earlier order of society, in which the ascendancy 
of the present resting on force was the ruling prin- 
ciple. It has been the deepening of the social con- 
sciousness, acting alike on the occupying classes 
and on the incoming masses, which has been the 
most powerful cause producing this development 
in social and political institutions. The meaning 
behind it is the movement under all forms towards 


equality of opportunity. 

In the ancient civilizations the tendency to con- 
quest was an inherent principle in the life of the 
military State. It is no longer an inherent prin- 
ciple in the modem State. The right of con(juest 
is, indeed, still acknowledged in the international 
law of civilized States. But it may be observed to 
bo a right becoming more and more impracticable 
and impossible among the more advanced peimles, 
simply because with the higher conception of the 
answer to the question ‘Who is my neighbour? 
it has become almost impossible that one nation 
should conquer another after the manner of the 
ancient world. It would bo regarded as so great 
an outrage that it would undoubtedly pmve to be 
one of the most unprofitable adventures in which a 
civilized State could engage. Jliliterism, it may 
be distinguished, is becoming mainly defensive 
amongst the more advanced nations.^ Like the 
civil power within the State, it is tending to repre- 
sent rather the organized means of resistance to 
the methods of force, should these methods be in- 
voked by others temporarily or permanently under 
the influence of less evolved standards of conduct. 

In the early stages of the development of civiliza- 
tion the social organization tended to he co-extensive 
with the botmdaries of the State or nation. But, 
with the deepening of social consciousness, it is 
tending to be no longer so. The social organism 
still includes the political State. But it tends to 
become a unity possessing a far deeper and wider 
meaning. Thus we may distinguish how our own 
civilization, as already stated, is a unity far moro 
organic than the life of any of the States or nations 
belonging to it. It is a social^ organism wliicu 
includes them all, while the principle of its own lile 
is a common inheritance in the influence of those 
spiritual conceptions which have produced that 
tension of the social consciousnass already reierrea 
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to. "We may distinguish also the operation of the 
influences which are tending to extend the concep- 
tion of the social organism not only to humanity, 
but, in the widest sense, so as to embrace the 
meaning and destiny of the race as a whole. But 
here we are carried into the midst of the capital 
problems of philosophy. It is, indeed, in the 
ethical, philosophical, and spiritual conceptions 
which are still extending and deepening the social 
consciousness that the whole question of the further 
development of civilization centres. 
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CLEAN AND UNCLEAN.— See Pdbifioa- 

TION. 

CLEANTHES. — Cleanthes, the second Greek 
president of the Stoic school (bom 331, died 232 
B.C. — such are the most likely dates), was a native 
of Assos, in Asia Minor, and the son of Pbanias. 
His original occupation was that of a boxer. He 
came to Athens a poor man, and joined himself 
to Zeno, the Stoic, whose philosophy he eagerly 
studied and accepted. He had a great reputation 
among his contemporaries for industry (both 
physical and mental), working hard over night for 
a mere living by drawing water in the gardens, 
and devoting himself to philosophy during the day. 
His laborious habits and his strenuous simple lim, 
his upright character and his sincerity of convic- 
tion, won for him general admiration ; but ho was 
not commonly regarded ns highly endowed ment- 
ally — indeed, lie was esteemed as slow of intellect, 
and is represented ns chiding himself for ‘lack of 
brains’ {yovr Si pf], Diog. Laert. vii. 171). We 
must not, however, take this too seriously. Self- 
depreciation is no sure sign of obtuseness, nor is 


the opinion of one’s contemporaries infallible. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, because of his apparent stolidity, 
was known by his companions at Cologne as ‘ the 
ox ’ ; and yet the prediction of his master, Albertus 
Magnus, came absolutely true : ‘That ox ^vill make 
his lowings heard throughout Christendom.’ So, 
when we md Cleanthes beha%’ing meekly when he 
was designated ‘an ass,’ we need not think any 
the less of him. It only shows that he was one of 
those spirits who are finely touched to fine issues. 
But not only in the unresenting way in which he 
accepted gibes and insults did the gentleness of 
his nature come out ; we see it also in his lenient 
judgments of others, especially of opponents in 
philosophy, and in his tendency to look at the best 
side of a man’s character, not at the worst. Yet, 
gentle though he was, he was by no means destitute 
of keenness of wit and power of repartee. In char- 
acter and disposition he was very much the Epic- 
tetus of the early (Jreek period of the school. The 
manner of his death was remarkable. Suffering 
from swollen gums, he abstained for two days from 
food, on the advice of his physicians. At the end 
of that time he had so far recovered that his 
physicians gave him liberty to return to his normal 
mode of living. But ho refused, saying that he 
hud now got thus far on the way. And so, con- 
tinuing in his abstinence, he died. 

To Zeno, his master, he was consistently faithful 
and attached, submitting himself to his guidance 
as to life and conduct, and loyally accepting his 
teaching. Yet, though thus loyal, he was not 
lacking in independence of thought. Ho carried 
forward the Zenonian doctrines, emending and 
developing them, and he gave a coherence to the 
Stoic system that is quite noteworthy. His dis- 
tinctive features are as follows : 

I. While accepting the Zenonian division of the 
sciences into Logic, Physics, and Ethics (with the 
last os supreme), he gave explicit statement to 
what was implicit in the division, and duplicated 
each member, viz. Logie and Rhetoric, Physics 
and Theology, Ethics and Politics. By thus con- 
joining Rhetoric with Logic, he brought fonvard 
the importance of investigation into the value and 
nature of words, and gave an impulse to the school 
in a direction in which it won repute. By taking 
direct account of Theology as attaching to Physics 
ho indicated the wide sense in which the term 
Physics was understood by the Stoics, and also 
virtually acknowledged the essential Pantheism 
of the Stoic system— a Pantheism both material- 
istic and dynamic. And, by uniting Politics with 
Ethics, he mdicated the necessity of recognition of 
the social environment for the proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of moral phenomena and 
moral principles. There was wisdom in the 
elaboration, and it bore testimony to the logical 
instinct of Cleanthes as a definer. It made the 
scheme more suitable for the inclusion, without 
unnecessary straining, of all the kno4vn sciences of 
the day. 

z. We note, next, his pronounced materialism. 
Doubtless the teaching of Zeno was materialistic 
but Cleanthes has the distinction of having carried 
out this basal principle in a drastic and thoronofi- 
going fashion. With him the physical property of 
strain or tension [t6pos) became supreme in the 
explanation of the formation and structure of the 
Universe. But he made rigorous application of it 
also to all the provinces and processes of mind 
By this means ne explained the phenomena of 
sense-perception — the mode by which wo attain a 
knowledge of external reality through the senses 
He regarded perception as eflected by actual dints 
I or hollow marks made by the object of sense on 
I the soul, just like the impression that a seal leaves 
I upon wax. This is a purely materialistic explana- 
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tion — so much so that even Chrysippus had to tone 
it down (see art. Chrysippus) ; but it appeared to 
account satisfactorily for the hold that external 
reality takes upon us in perception, and also for 
the assurance we obtain that it is external reality 
that impresses us. _ In accordance with this is the 
teaching that the mind is originally a tabula rasa 
— a sheet of clean paper, waiting to be written 
upon by the finger or experience. This, too, is an 
obviously materialistic doctrine, and seems to have 
originated with Cleanthes. Again, if we turn to 
the emotions, we find the same principle of ex- 
planation regarded as sufficient. His enumeration 
of the emotions, indeed, is rather scanty (he re- 
cognized, at any rate, fear, grief, and love) ; but, 
few or many, they were all ‘ weaknesses,’ and, 
therefore, states to be got rid of, and were to be 
explained, on physical principles, by lack of tension. 
Nor was there need of any other ground of explana- 
tion when ethics and virtue were reached. Here, 
too, materialism supplied the key. The virtues 
had been enunciated by Plato as four in number — 
wisdom, courage, temp^erance, and justice. This 
list was expounded by Cleanthes, with a difference. 
The difference lay in the fact that, instead of 
‘ wisdom ’ standing at the top, he put ‘self-control’ 
(iyKpireia) there. This was done wittingly ; for now 
it was made apparent that virtue, being self-control, 
consists in robust moral fibre, and so is explicable by 
strain or tension. Everywhere materialism reigned; 
and thus was absolute theoretical consistency given 
to the Stoic teaching. 

3. To Cleanthes, the soul was material~he viewed 
it as ‘ fiery breath ’ or Tvevpta. This follows from 
the Zenonian doctrine, taken over from Heraclitus, 
that fire is the primal substance of the Universe, in 
which all created beings participate. But Cleanthes 
proved the position py two definite arguments, 
which have often been repeated in similar con- 
nexion since — viz. (1) the intimate relationship and 
sympathy between soul and body — if the body is 
hurt the soul is pained, if the soul is anxious or 
depressed the body shows it in outward expression ; 
(2) mental capacities in the individual, as well as 
physical qualities, are transmitted by ordinary 
generation from parent to child. Nevertheless, 
the soul, though material, is not destroyed by 
death: it survives the separation from the body 
and continues in conscious personal existence till 
the Great Conflagration, when it is re-absorbed 
into the primal fire or ether ; and this, unlike what 
Chrysippus taught, applies to all human souls, and 
not merely to the souls of the wise. From the 
primal fire it issues again in due course, according 
to the doctrine of world-cycles — a doctrine that 
had an immense fascination for Cleanthes, and 
which he did much to elaborate and establish. In 
his view, also, the human soul is intimately bound 
up with the world, and should be assimilated to it, 
so that the world must be conceived as a macro- 
cosm, having man exactly corresponding to it as 
a microcosm. 

4. The name of Cleanthes is associated in chief 
with the theology of the Stoic school — a theology 
that is pantheistic and materialistic, but yet is 
made, in the hands of Cleanthes, to assume an im- 
pressive devotional aspect. There is nothing finer 
in the Greek language than the Hymn to Zeus, and 
it may very well be taken as a summary of the 
theological tenets of Stoicism. In the first place, 
there is an intensity of conviction and a stately, 
austere reverence aoout it that is supremely ap- 
propriate to an address to Zens by one who, in so 
far as his principles were embodied in his life, felt 
himself in very deed akin to the Divine, and so 
worthy to hold communion with the Highest : 

•Above all gods most glorious, Invoked by many a name, 
aimighty evermore who didst found the world and guldest all 


by law— O Zeus, hall I for It Is right that all mortals address 
thee. We are thine offspring, alone of mortal things that Ilrt 
and walk the earth moulded in image of the All: therefore 
thee will I hymn and sing thy might continually.’ ' 

Next, it breathes tliat spirit of admiration for, 
and ^yhole-hearted submission to, the world-order 
that is the true index of a pious sensitive religious 
nature : 

• Thee doth all this system that rolls round the earth obey in 
what path soever thou guidest it, and willingly is it governed 
by thee. . . . Hay more, what is uneven, thy skill doth make 
even ; what knew not order, it setteth in order ; and things 
that strive find all in thee a friend. For thus hast thou fitted 
all, evil with good, in one great whole, so that in all things 
reigns one reason everlastin^y.’ 

In this we find Cleanthes’ interpretation of the 
Zenonian formula ‘ Live agreeably to nature.’ It 
was made from the standpoint of the Universe or 
All, not, as Chrysippus afterwards made it, mainly 
from the side of human nature, which is but a part 
of the Universe or All. The religious attitude of 
Cleanthes is still further illustrated by the striking 
lines reproduced by Epictetus in his Enchiridion, liL 
(for the deepest thoughts of Cleanthes are expressed 
in genuine effective poetry) : 

• Lead me, 0 Zeua, and thou, O Destiny, whithersoever 1 am 
ordained by you to go. I will follow without hesitation. And 
even if, in evil mood, I would not, none the less must I follow ’ 
(Seneca's translation of these lines into Latin verse is well 
known [JJpisfto, cvii.)). 

Lastly, the Hymn recognizes that the moral evil 
which is in the world is the result not of Fate, but 
of man’s free will : 

•Without thee, O Divinity, no deed is done on earth, nor In 
the ethereal vault divine, nor in the deep, save only what 
wicked men do in the folly of their hearts.’ 

In thus separating Fate from Providence and 
maintaining that moral evU, though fated, is not 
due to Providence — though pre-determined, is not 
foreordained — Cleanthes separated from his master 
Zeno, who had identified Fate with Providence, as 
also from his disciple Chrysippus, who did the 
same. 

Although God’s existence is vouched for by the 
Stoic doctrine of irpo\-^eit, or common notions, and 
is attested Iw the general consent of mankind, 
nevertheless Cleanthes adduced other proofs of it. 
He laid the stress on the physical argument frpm 
the nature of the primitive ether or all-pervading 
creative and preservative fire; and he had stiD 
further reasonings, four of which ^are given by 
Cicero {de Nat. Deorum, ii. 6 and iii. 7)— viz. (1) 
the foreknowledge of future events ; (2) lightning, 
tempests, and other shocks of Nature ; (3) the 
abundance of good things that we enjoy from 
Nature ; and (4) the invariable order of tne stars 
and the heavens. The first of these refers to God ns 
universal Beason, and was specially applied by the 
Stoics to divination ; the second appeals to the 
terror aroused in man by certain of the more stak- 
ing and threatening phenomena of Nature (tem- 
pests, earthquakes, etc.) ; the third takes account 
of the beneficence of Nature, and appeals to man s 
sense of gratitude; the fourth, ‘and by far the 
strongest of all,’ is drawn from the regulnrita 01 
the motion and revolution of the heavens and the 
magnificence and beauty of the heavenly bodies. 
This last is very significant. It reposes on the 
principle that order implies intelligence or mmd— 
a principle that was used to great purpose, m 
modem times, by Principal TuUoch in nis Bum^t 
Prize Essay on Theism (1855), and for which he 
claimed the merit of stating the Teleological argu- 
ment in a form that is not exposed to the objections 
urged so formidably against the more usual way 01 
putting it — e.g. Paley’s or Thomas Keid’s. 

5. As compared with his disciple and suwessor 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes was not a pronounced con- 
troversialist, although he argued keenly against 
the hedonism of the Epicureans. A_ lomcian, in- 
deed, he was, and he took his part in “iscuMing 
‘the ruling argument’ (6 Kvpieiur) and otner 
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fsjDoas puzzles of the time ; he handled the doc- 
trine of JitKTd, and introduced the term Xe)CT6r in 
the sense of KaTirySpi^/im into logical usage ; and, in 
the list of his treatises given hy Diog. Laert., there 
are several works on points or parts of Logic. But, 
for all that, he could lay no claim to the polemical 
activity and dialectical skill of Chrysippus. His 
gentle nature seemed to love contem^ation and 
peace more than the turmoil of altercation and the 
war of words. Hence, he was satisfied to bo looked 
upon as the burden-hearer, the mere recipient and 
transmitter of the Zenonian teaching, and did not 
resent the appellation ‘ass.’ Hence, too, Chry- 
sippus, recognizing his •wisdom hut distrusting his 
polemical capacity, could request to he indoctrin- 
ated hy him in the Stoic principles, while reserving 
to himself the task of discovering the demonstra- 
tions. Hence, further, when on one occasion 
Cleanthes, in later years, was hard pressed hy the 
sophistry of an opponent, Chrysippus could thrust 
himself forward and say, ‘ Cease drag^g the old 
man from more important matters, and propose 
these questions to us who are young ’ (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 182). The author of the Hymn to Zeus had his 
character moulded on the serener and more amiable 
side of ■virtue, and did not care to * strive,’ if only he 
might he left to high thought and placid contem- 
plation of the Divine. And his o'wn and after 
generations recognized his worth. Writing in the 
6th cent. A.D., Simplicius (see his Commentary on 
Epictetus, Enchiridion, c. 78) says ; 

* The eminence of thii man was so great that I myself hare 
seen at Assos, of which place he iras a native, a very noble 
statue, worthy of his fame and of the magnificence of the 
Senate of Borne, who set it up in honour of him.* 

If, as Tyndall once maintained, referring to 
Goethe, a public statue is the only worthy tribute 
to a really great man, then Cleanthes conforms to 
the test; and, at all events, his merits are not 
likely to he i^ored hy philosophyat the present 
moment. Recent research, led hyHirzel, has fully 
established his claim to he no mere echo of Zeno, 
and it also forbids our looking upon him as the 
rather weak master, hustled and wholly over- 
shadowed hy his greater pupil Chrysippus; it 
justifies us in assigning him a leading place in the 
formation of the Stoic creed, and in regarding him, 
in a real sense, and not merely nominally, as the 
second founder of the Stoic school. 
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William L. Davidson. 

CLERICALISM AND ANTI-CLERICAL- 
ISM. — I. Meaning and use of the terms. — These 
antithetical terms are the anglicized forms of 
foreign originals, and on the Continent (where they 
are associated respectively with allegiance or 
opposition to Ultramontamsm, if not, as happens 
in more extreme cases, to revealed religion as a 
whole) they hear a much more precise signification 
than they do in England, Isolated instances of 
the Use of the word ‘ Clericalism ’ may he found 
earlier,^ hut the term did not obtain general recog- 
mtion in England previous to the last quarter of 
the 10th cent., ■whilst even then it made its way 
but sloiyly, and its employment was for some time 
journalistic rather than strictly literary (cf, the 
quotations given in OED, the last of which [‘ The 
chronic insurrection of the clergy, their hostility to 
republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism '] 
may he taken ns evidence of the comparative 
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unfamiliarity of the word to English readers so 
late as the year 1883). The idea of Clericalism, 
however, together with that of its opposite, found 
constant expression in older English under other 
forms, e.g, ‘ priestdom,' ‘ priestcraft,’ ‘ priest- 
ridden,’ ‘ monldsh,’ ‘ popery,’ ‘ prelacy,’ etc., 
though the associations thus suggested are for the 
most part personal, sectional, or exceptional, 
rather than typical of a class, and are hence dis- 
tinguished from those of Clericalism, which is a 
term both of wider scope and of more sinister 
import. In this ite primary sense, then. Cleri- 
calism is a designation appljdng to all that conduces 
to the establishment of ‘a spiritual despotism 
exercised hy a sacerdotal caste.’ 

But the term is also frequently, indeed in Eng- 
land more frequently, used in another and milder 
sense, i.e, ■with reference to clerical propensities 
which are not so much acutely dangerous as rather 
causes of alienation and elements of disturbance. 
Clericalism, in this latter case, sometimes differs 
from that described in the former only hy being a 
shade less pronounced, whilst at other times it 
stands for something comparatively harmless, e.g, 
mere mannerism. Hence, ns the word is open to 
this ambiguity, its meaning in the several instances 
of its employment cannot be too carefully located 
and particularized. This caution is especially 
needful where the milder type of Clericalism is 
concerned, since in the other case, just because the 
type is more strongly marked (i.e. ‘ the overween- 
ing estimate and despotic use of human authority ’), 
it is less liable to misconception. The word is, 
indeed, only too often used merely os a term of 
reproach, and ■without consideration of the fact 
that it stands for a variety of moral values. 

The question here arises as to how far this 
term is to he regarded as indicating only the 
more historical forms of clerical perversity in 
the Christian (Dhurch, or, on the other hand, as 
having a wider application. In a sense the latter 
interpretation is to he preferred, inasmuch as 
Clericalism is hy no means peculiar to the eccle- 
siastical history of Christianity. Restriction, on 
this view, would have reference, not to one 
religion as compared with others, hut rather to 
the one type of Clericalism as compared with the 
other ; for Clericalism of the more marked and 
aggravated kind, however ■widely difiiised, can 
scarcely he shown to he world-wide, whereas the 
milder afiection would seem to he inseparable from 
the very existence of an official clergy all the world 
over. But this question as to the applicability of 
restrictions in the use of the term is, _ after all, 
merely of academic interest, since in point of fact 
Clericalism cannot he profitably discussed unless it 
is very definitely associated with the historical 
cases in which it has been exemplified ; and such 
cases, in order to he of service, must necessarily be 
derived from the ecclesiastical history of Chris- 
tianity rather than from that of other and less 
familiar religions. , 

With regard to the use of the term ‘Anti- 
Clericalism,’ the points most requiring to he home 
in mind may he briefly stated as follows : (1) the 
fact that, though this term may legitimately he 
applied to movements directed against the clergy 
in past history, it has a special significance^ of its 
own in relation to the latter-day revolutionary 
tendencies which gave birth to it ; (2) the fact that, 
ns thus understood, the term had, and to a great 
extent still has, primarily in view a political and 
ecclesiastical reference, t.e. the position of tlie 
clergy in regard to the Civil Power, hut that it 
also often includes a reference not so much to the 
clergy as to that for which they stand, viz. the 
profession, defence, and 'propagation of the Ortho- 
dox Faith ; (3) the fact that the term is not to ba 
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regarded as exclusively the negation and antithesis 
of Clericalism (though it is so largely), since Anti- 
Clericalism is, in most cases, due not merely to the 
natural process of reaction in which it originated, 
but also to other and independent influences sub- 
sequently added ; (4) the fact that the term is, 
properly speaking, opposed to Cleriealism of the 
first and more aggravated type, rather than to 
that of the second and milder form, with which it 
can scarcely be brought into contrast. 

2 . Aggravated Clericalism (le Clericalisme). — 
(1) Nature and aim. — Clericalism, as thus under- 
stood, is perhaps best explained as due ultimately to 
‘ the motive of esprit de corps . . . undoubtedly a great stimulus, 
and in its measure consistent with ail simplicity and singleness 
of heart; but in an intense form, when the individual is ab- 
sorbed in a blind obedience to a body, it corrupts the quality of 
religion ; it ensnares the man in a kind of self-interest ; and be 
sees in the success of the body the reflection of himself. ... It 
becomes an epotistio motive. . . . When it exists under the 
special profession of religion, and a religion of humility, and has 
to be cloaked, not only is there the fault of concealment, but the 
vice itself is more intense by the concealment. . . . And thus 
the ambition of the clerical order has always been attended by 
peculiarly repulsive features which have been discriminated by 
the moral sense of mankind' (Mozley, University Sermons^, 
1877, pp. 83, 81). 

It should be added, however, that the character- 
istics specified in the above ma 8 terl 5 '- analysis 
attain to their full strength only when ‘the 
ambition of the clerical order ’ encounters opposi- 
tion, the worst features of Clericalism having 
always been most evidenced, not when the clergy 
are in a position of ascendancy, but when then* 
power is only just beginning to make itself felt, or 
IS on the decline. In ordinary cases the symptoms 
are less aggravated, and it would be a grave 
mistake to regard these abnormal developments of 
Clericalism as typical examples of its operation. 
But even in its more ordinary manifestations. 
Clericalism of the type here in question is always 
something more than ultra-professionalism, since 
its spirit is not merely too exclusively professional, 
but 18 also essentially incompatible with the spirit 
of the clerical, not to say of the Christian, pro- 
fession. Moreover, Clericalism is distin^^wed 
from all parallel tendencies in secular callings by 
reason of the speciousuess of its claims, these being 
always justified by an appeal to the highest 
motives, and, in their origin, usually admitting 
of such justification.^ It is, indeed, of the essence 
of this self-aggrandizing tendency on the part of 
the clerical class that the clainis advanced should 
take the form, if not of conclusions, yet at least of 
corollaries, deducible from first principles. The 
utilization of tlieolo^cal doctrine and ecclesiastical 
tradition for the purpose of substantiating such 
claims has been one of the moat fruitful sources 
of perverse interpretation known to history (see 
under (3)). At the same time, it is of importance 
to observe that the theological and ecclesiastical 
supports of which Clericalism thus avails itself 
ought not (unless they owe their existence to the 
forgery or mutilation of documents) to be regarded 
as neces.sarily partaking of its nature, though, if 
the}' readily lend themselves to its designs, they 
can scarcely escape this imputation. Thus, a con- 
viction of the truth of Roman or High Anglican 
doctrine, as regards the nature of the Christian 
ministry, does not, as such, indicate Clericalism. 
It does so only if it is made to serve to promote the 
exclusive interests of the clergy at the expense of 
the laity. 

But Clericalism does not acquire its hold oyer 
mankind merely by claiming the support of doctrine 
and tradition ; it seeks also to further its aims by 
means of a policy of self-adaptation. Thus, often 

1 * If their alms and motives were wholly pure, they would, as a 
duty, cling tenaciously to their privileges ; if these were corrMt, 
they would cling to them more tenaciously still ’ (J.Watt, "The 
Ltin Church,' In Churches of Christendom [St. Giles's Lectures, 
Sth ser., 1SS4J, p. 182). 


it devotes itself to obiects which have little or 
nothing in common with its oivn proclivities, but 
from which, as the result of its embracing them, it 
hopes to derive either immediate or ultimate ad- 
vantage : e.g. political (it may even be theological) 
liberalism, social reform, popular education, learned 
research. This indifierenco of Clericalism (and 
especially of Clericalism leavened, ns in modern 
times it largely has been, by Jesuitism) to the 
causes with which it allies itself, so long as it is 
itself benefited, is as much one of its characteristics 
at certain epochs of history as is its attitude of 
resistance pure and simple at certain others. In 
both cases, and in one not less than the other, the 
end incessantly pursued is the exclusive ascendancy 
of the clerical order. And in both, indeed we may 
say in all, cases. Clericalism is the outcome of a 
professional bias, or rather of a perverted esprit de 
corps, prompting the clergy to make an immo- 
derate, or illicit, use of thmr legitimate privileges 
for the benefit of their own class. This corruption 
of aim is a slow and insidious growth, the con- 
sciousness of which in most cases is either not 
realized or else repressed. T^en, however. Cleri- 
calism is put on its defence, its excuse always is 
that the same Divine sanction may be claimed for 
each successive augmentation of clerical authority 
as for its original exercise. It is to the mixture of 
sincerity and disingenuousness involved in the 
assertion of this claim that the peculiar associa- 
tions of Clericalism, as well as the peculiar odium 
attaching to them, are to be attributed. 

(2) Antisocial characteristics. — Clericalism may 
be regarded as an anti-social influence under two 
aspects, viz. as being (a) subversive of order, 
(6) inimical to progress, 

(а) In respect to this consideration. Clericalism 
is always at bottom a lawless disposition.* This 
lawlessness, in the most typical cases, is like that 
to which standing armies are so frequently liable, 
and is due to the fact that the clergy, in conse- 
quence of their belonging to a class homogeneous 
in its composition, united in its aims, and divorced 
from the common life around them, are peculiarly 
exposed to the danger of developing anti-social and 
anti-civic tendencies.* Lawlessness, however, like 
every other attribute of Clericalism, results from 
a gradual process of deterioration. Thus, what 
was originally a righteous protest _ against the 
arbitrary encroachments of the Civil Power be- 
comes transformed into a mere stalking-horse of 
clerical ambition. 

(б) Clericalism, when it takes an anti-progressive 

form, is even more commonly of the nature of a 
corruptio optimi. Thus, in the Middle Ages, there 
was a beneficial side to the two_ forces most active 
in consolidating the clergy, viz. celibacy, which 
united the inferior clergy, and the exclusive right 
of investiture, which liberated the superior clergy 
from State control. Yet Gregory Vil. worked out 
the whole theory of Clericalism on the basis of 
these two institutions, which afterwards were fw 
more often employed to promote the one-siui d 
interests of the clergy than as instruments for tl le 
protection of the weaker members of the com- 
munity against the encroachments of Feudaliim 
(Ranke, Weltgesch. [1881-88] vii. 312). _ 

As an anti-progressive influence, Clericali. m 
sometimes spreads simply by taking advanttgo 


1 ‘Jacobinism, in his use of the word, Included not merely be 

extreme movement party in France or England . . . but ail ne 
natural tendencies ol mankind, whether democratlcal orpnew u . 
to oppose the authority ol Law, divine and liuman . . . tne i so 
preat opposite forms of human wickedness, white ana eo 
Jacobinism ' (Stanley, Life of Arnold 1881, ch. Iv.). 

** Prevented from growing Into a hereditary caste, esng 
amidst the dialects of different lands the same language, rec «• 
nixing obedience to their superiors as the first principle olta<U 
order . . , the prieste formed a commonwealth^ amongst t u 
nations which could not but rule' (J. Watt, foe. erf.l. 
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of the weakness of the community, the despotism 
of the clergy in this case depending rather on the 
disappearance of all else that is great and venerable 
than on any absolute moral strength accruing to 
the Church. But in European history, Clericalism 
has far more frequently, and with far more_ assur- 
ance of success, placed its confidence, not in any 
general influences favourable to its growth, but in 
the much more solid support which it has derived 
from its connexion with the Papacy. For, as is 
well known, the rise of Feudalism, previous to the 
acknowledgment of the Papal power, tended rather 
to weaken sacerdotal influence, and, before the 
Church was constituted into one unanimous body 
pervading all countries and acting in obedience to 
a single absolute head, the clergy were the up- 
holders of national liberties against arbitrary 
sovereigns, and their natural position was that of 
antagonism to all despotic tendencies. And, as 
the Papacy thus fostered Clericalism (together, of 
course, with much that was as wholly beneficial as 
Clericalism was wholly harmful) by its creation of 
a centralized ecclesiastical system, so, after that 
svBtem had been weakened by tlie Reformation, it 
did so in a different way by its alliance with the 
Jesuits. For, though Jesuitism is not strictly a 
clerical influence, indeed was started as a rival to 
that influence and found favour at Rome largely 
on that account, it has, more than any other factor, 
shaped the character of modem Clericalism. How- 
ever, neither have the Popes had much to do with 
imparting this Jesuitical complexion to Clericalism, 
nor have either the Popes or the Jesuits been 
wholly anti-progressive, as is necessarily the case 
with Clericalism. The tnith rather is, putting 
aside the Jesuits, that Clericalism has found in the 
Pa;^Bcy its opportunity, and has made use of it for 
anti-progressive purposes. According to Tyrrell, 
it is not so much the Papacy as its ‘ modem inter- 
pretation’ (by which he means the clericalist 
interpretation) that is ‘the deadly enemy’; and 
it is in this light, also, that we must regard even 
the Encyclical Pascendi which, according to the 
same author, ‘takes away the right of citizen* 
ship’ (Medimvalism, 1909, p. 135). Ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiastical institutions become infected by 
Clericalism as a moral disease, and it is this, and 
not their original nature, which makes them foes 
to progress. However, there is always a nobler 
strain in them, and it is never too late to hope that 
this ‘ may be made fruitful of true developments 
of the Catholic idea, by the marriage of Christian 
principles with the sane principles of growing 
civilization ’ (i6. p. 150). 

(3) Obscurantist theological influence . — The in- 
fluence of Clericalism on Biblical interpretation 
and Theology is so notorious that we sometimes 
forget the importance of discriminating its signifi- 
cance in different cases. In attempting to estimate 
these differences, we must remember (a) that the 
growth of the conception of hierarchical authority 
can scarcely fail in any age, least of all in an 
uncritical one, to give rise to corresponding develop- 
ments in regard to matters Biblical and theological ; 
(b) that, previous to the exploits of the Jesuits in 
the same field, the worst cases of the perversion of 
tmth in the cause of Clericalism have not occurred 
in either of these two spheres so much as in the 
domain of ecclesiastical Law, to which alike the 
Isidorian forgeries and those of the Gregorian Dcus 
Dcdit, Anselm of Lucca, and Cardinal Gregorius 
really belong ; and (c) that it is extremely difficult, 
with reference to errors, fanciful creations, un- 
founded assumptions, and false developments, to 
discover how far, if at all, the support given to 
Clericalism by the wrong line taken was due to a 
malign influence and to a deliberate intention to 
deceive. 


In regard to Clericalism, the history of religioM 
thought is like that of religious institutions. No 
theological doctrine or other fonn of Christian 
teaching is, as such, and at starting, a product of 
Clericalism, but, as time proceeds, the poison is 
communicated, and growth is checked, if not 
arrested. Thus the loose and for the most part 
allegorical interpretations of NT passages in the 
Early Church were afterwards made to serve the 
purposes of Clericalism with respect to the authority 
appertaining to the Church hierarchy. The same 
thmg happened in other instances. Thus, if we 
follow the upbuilding of clerical authoriW in the 
Church (commonly mistaken for Clericalism), as 
we pass from Cyprian to Gregory i., from the 
latter to pseudo-Isidore and Gregory VII., ‘we 
might conclude, on a superficial consideration ’ (as 
Harnack truly observes), that the process of de- 
generation was complete. 

‘ But when we enter into detail, and tate Into account the 
ecclesiastical legislation from the time of Innocent in., we ob- 
serve how much was still wanting to a strict application of it 
lOlericalisml in theory and practice till the end of the twelfth 
century. Only from the time of the fourth Lateran Council was 
full effect given to it, expressly in opposition to the Catharist 
and Waldensian parties' (Bist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., vl. llBf.). 

In this case it is, of course, not meant that the 
teaching, e.g., of Cyprian, from whom the develop- 
ment starts, was not what we should nowadays 
call ‘ extreme ’ ; for, as Bishop Lightfoot says 
{Christian Ministry, 1885, p. 258), it was Cyprian 
who not only ‘crowned the edifice of episcopal 
power,’ but who also was * the first to put forward 
without relief or disguise these sacerdotalist as- 
sumptions ’ (though it should be remembered, per 
contra, that Cypnan’s doctrine of the solidarity of 
the clergy with the lai^ is, rightly understood, all 
against Clericalism). The point rather is that the 
development from Cyprian down to Hildebrand was, 
in a certain sense, a natural one, and so far, there- 
fore, not the outcome of Clericalism. Similarly 
as regards the teaching of Augustine. "We con- 
stantly meet in Harnack with statements such as 
the folloiving : 

• While the Augustinian definition was firmly retained, that the 
Church Is the community of believers or of the predestinated 
the idea was always gaining a fuller acceptance that the hierl 
archy is the Church' (op. cif. vl. 119). ‘Augustine neither 
followed out nor clearly perceived the hierarchical tendency of 
his position ’ [ue. In reference to the millennial kingdom that had 
been announced by John, ‘the Saints’ reign’ fulfilled in the 
Heads of the Church, the clergy] (ib, v. 162). In the case of 
ordination, Augnstlne again, os in other cases, 'bestowed on the 
Church a series of sacerdotal Ideas, without himself being in- 
terested in their sacerdotal tendency ' (ib. v. 161, note ; the same 
is shown to be true of Gregory the Great). 

These instances may serve to illustrate the growing 
influence of Clericalism on theological development 
during the early ages of the Christian Church, as 
well as its more mature influence during the Middle 
Ages. 

When, however, the power of Clerical domina- 
tion began to wane, i.e. during the 16th and 17th 
cents, (the era of the Protestant revolution), the 
influence of Clericalism on theology changed its 
character. It could now make itsmf felt only by 
resorting to compromises and by working thronidi 
subterranean channels. Thus the somewhat halt- 
ing theology of the Tridentine decrees does not 
exhibit any marked traces of Clericalism. Nothing, 
e.g., is laid down in them as regards the authority 
of the Papal power— a fact by which, as Ilamaci: 
remarks, the Popes afterwards profited. Nor W’.is 
this only, though, no doubt, it was chiefly, a 
matter of expediency. For, in regard to the con' 
ception of the Church and Clergy, ns well as in 
regard to the outlook more generally, ‘the Reforma- 
tion forced even the old Church to judge spiritual 
things spiritually, or at least to adopt the appear- 
ance of a ^)iritual_ character’ (Harnack, op. cit. 
viL 22). The Tridcntine theology to a slight 
extent, and the Port-Royal theology to a much 
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f reater one (the latter being distinguished at once 
y its submission to authority, and its freedom 
from every tincture of Clericalism), witness to the 
truth of this assertion. Nevertheless, the ‘ Old 
Church ’ never went so far as to become convinced 
of the Reformation principle that, if the power of 
the clergy is to be maintained, it must establish 
itself on the foundation of the pure Word of God. 

‘ The bishops, the councils, and even the Pope, he 
(Luther] would willingly have allowed to continue, 
or at least would have tolerated, if they had 
accepted the gospel ’ (ib. vii. 221). Instead of this, 
a quite different method was employed, directed to 
a quite different end. The clerical power was not 
indicated after the fashion which ‘the man of 
inward freedom ’ ‘ would have allowed or at least 
would have tolerated,’ hut after the fashion of 
Bellarmine and de Maistre. The task was en- 
trusted to the Jesuits, whose activitj^, however, 
would have attained to no more fruition in the 
theological than in the practical sphere, if it had 
not concentrated itself on the enforcement of Papal 
claims in their ‘modem interpretation.’ 

‘ IVhat have the Jeauita and their frienda not taught us . . . 
for two hundred years I The letters of Cyprian falsified, Eusebius 
falsified, numberless writings of the Church Fathers inter- 
polated, the Constantinopolitan Symbol falsified by the Greets, 
the Councils convoked contrary to the intentions of Rome, the 
Acts of the Councils falsified, the Decrees of the Councils of no 
account, the most venerable Church Fathers full of heterodox 
views and without authority — only one rock in this ocean of 
error and forgery, the chair of Peter, and, making itself heard 
through history, only one sure note . . . the testimony to the 
infaUibility of the successor of Peter ’ (Hamack, op. eit. vii. 84). 
It only remains to point out that this work, begun 
by the Jesuits, has been further developed by the 
ecclesiaatico-political skill of the Curia. 

‘In this way that was at last attained which the Curia and Its 
followers already sought to reach in the sixteenth century ; as 
the Church became the handmaid of the Pope, so dogma ^so 
became subject to his sovereign rule ’ (ib. vii. 22 f.). 

g. Attenuated Clericalism.— (1) delation to the 
laity. — This is a complex phenomenon, the in- 
vestigation of which is attended by peculiar 
difficulties. For though, speaking generally, its 
root principle is the same as that of the Clericalism 
already characterized, it by no means admits of 
being explained by sole reference to that considera- 
tion ; indeed, in many cases, it can scarcely, if at 
all, be derived from that source. Clericalism of 
tliis second type is much more bound up than is 
that of the first with national and local idiosyn- 
crasies. More particularly, the features by which 
it is distinguished take their colour, much more 
than do those of the first type, from the features 
by which, in each case, the laity are distinguished. 
Thus, in some Protestant countries after the Re- 
formation, the laity were differently situated from 
what they were in others, and this fact could not 
be without its influence on the behaviour of the 
clergy, and on Clericalism m a part of it. This, 
then, is at starting the point to which attention 
requires to be called, viz. the necessity of studying 
Clericalism of this milder type in relation to the 
position and antecedents of the particular class of 
people amongst whom it prevails. 

Now, if we make this study, what appears is 
(a) that Clericalism is derived from something in 
common between clergy and laity. Thus, in some 
communities, especially democratic ones, the be- 
hariour of the clerOT, and even the display of its 
seamy side in the miape of Clericalism, are often 
largely determined by the tendencies, tastes, and 
fashions of the laity ; indeed, to a greater or less 
extent, this must be always what happens. ‘ The 
people love to have it so,*^ or, as Charles Kingsley 
aay's in Alton Locke, ‘the clergy are what the 
people make them.’ This may even be so much 
the case that Clericalism may not meet with much, 
i f with any, opposition. But it does not follow that 
Clericalism may not, up to a certain point, be a 


representative phenomenon in other cases, £.«. 
where its existence is resented. This is an im- 
portant and too much neglected consideration m 
regard to the subject of which we are now treating. 
At the same time, though this is one factor in 
Clericalism, it is not that which constitutes its 
chief significance. This consists in its disturbance 
of harmonious relations between clergy and laity, 
in its unsympathetic and unconciliatory tone, m 
its ultra-professional one-sidedness, in its assump- 
tion of superiority, in its blindness to the signs of 
the times. Such is what appears (6) as the result 
of the study of Clericalism m its relation to the 
laity. In other words. Clericalism of this type 
denotes a separatist tendency, a provocative atti- 
tude of the clergy, leading in the one case to their 
isolation, in the other to their estrangement, from 
the community to which they belong. 

(2) Extenuation and condemnation. — A disposi- 
tion of this kind, under some one or more of its 
forms, is often with justice, but perhaps still more 
often undeservedly, imputed to the clerCT, and 
constitutes no small part of the reason for the 
failure of their efforts. Nor is it only the least 
zealous or even the least efficient members of the 
clerical body who lay themselves open to this 
reproach, or are thought to do so; sometimes 
it is precisely on account of their energy and 
enthusiasm that Clericalism is attributed to the 
clergy, both as a class and as individuals. In such 
cases, it must always be home in mind that the 
objections and complaints urged may originate 
only in a desire on the part of the laity to find an 
excuse for their o\m inactivity and indifference. 
The cry of Clericalism is, indeed, only too likely 
to be raised when the clergy make demands which 
are distasteful or inconvenient. At the same 
time, after making due allowance for these mis- 
representations, there remains a large number of 
instances in which the existence of ClericaHsm is 
neither to be denied nor extenuated. In this con- 
nexion, it must be remembered that the mere 
influence of clerical professionalism is by itself 
sufficient, if not counteracted by special efforts, to 
induce a spirit and manner tending to withdraw 
the clergy from human fellowship, to place them 
in a position of isolation as regards the main 
currents of contemporary life and thought, and 
ultimately to arouse against them feelings of more 
or less active liostility. Against such dangers no 
amount of learning or of practical capacity can be 
relied on to act as safeguards, unless these qualifi- 
cations are combined uuth breadth of view and an 
ever-present sense of dependence on the co-opera- 
tion of the laity. Sincerity and straightforwardness 
are also indispensably requisite if tlie clergy are 
to find acceptance in their surroundings, as men 
whose love of truth is a part of themselves and not 
merely a conventional profession. 

As regards another matter falling under this 
same category of extenuation and condemnation, 
something has already been said in a former part 
of this article. The case referred to is that m 
which extreme and even extravagant vieiys as to 
the claims of the clergy are combined with dis- 
interestedness and inoffensive aims. That is not 
necessarily, nor is it by any means always in fact, 
a case which desen’es the imputation of ClenMl- 
ism. On the contrary, this combination may be, 
and often has been, embodied in the persons oi 
some of the best and holiest of men. Nor are 
* sacerdotalists ’ in point of doctrine the only 
to whom the stigma of Clericalism may be attacnem 
That stigma has, or should have, reference not so 
much to a man’s beliefs as to the prejudicial effect 
exercised on his character and conduct by tne 
wrong manner in which these are held aim yppliea. 
Such an effect is obviously capable of being pro- 
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duced either in alliance vnth, or independently of, 
■whatever theoretical line may he taken with regard 
to the question of clerical authority. At the same 
time, it is none the less true that a particular point 
of view always involves special dangers of its own, 
and few will be foond to deny that the ecclesiastical 
position here in question exposes those who adopt 
it to temptations which no man, at all events no 
clergyman, can overcome, unless his whole heart 
and mind are set on resisting them. It is the 
failure to realize this truth that incapacitates so 
many of the clergy from exhibiting to the laity 
that spectacle of an uncormpt life, that suggestion 
of ‘ truth in the inward parts,’ which are the things 
most of all required in order to con'vince the world 
of the non-existence of Clericalism. The real 
offence is not the belief, honestly entertained, that 
the clergy as a class are possessed of exceptional 
privileges, hut the spiritual pride and class bias 
with ■nmich that belief is so often associated. The 
same is true as regards the desire of the clergy 
to preserve unimpaired the sanctity of their o'wn 
order. That, too, may defeat its o'wn purposes, 
unless special pains are taken to prevent it from 
doing so. Such, at least, is the •view of Clericalism 
which has been maintained throughout this article 
•with respect alike to persons, institutions, doctrines, 
and Divine worship (for it must be remembered that 
the mere fact that the clergy are alone entitled to 
officiate in the observance of religious rites and 
ceremonies tends to invest them with attributes of 
pecuiiar dignity and importance). Nor does it 
seem possible, except by rigid adherence to this 
purely objective mode of treatment, to remain 
on neutral ground as regards the points at issue. 

(3) In r^crcnce to an Established Church . — It 
is obvious that Clericalism presents itself in a 
different light according as the clergy affected by 
it do or do not minister in a Church which is 
recognized by the State, and which is in some 
sense and to some extent under its control. The 
existence of such a connexion between the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Polity is by some chiefly valued 
on account of the restraints which it imposes on 
clerical lawlessness, whilst by others the exercise 
of this power is regarded either as indefensible in 
principle or else as discredited in its results. This 
question, however, cannot here be discussed (see 
art. State). But it may be observed that what 
makes the existence of Clericalism in Established 
Churches so especially to be regretted is that that 
of which it is the perversion and tainted outcome, 
viz. the assertion of convictions conscientiously 
professed and -unfalteringly maintained, is nowhere 
more needed, and nowhere produces a more salutary 
effect than in the cose of such Churches. Nowhere 
else is there more demand for 

‘ that doss of men who look not to what Is expedient, bat to 
what they believe to be true ; and, hearint' In mind the tend- 
ency in an established Church, and especially among the olOcIal 
classes, to become opportunist in character, thinking primarily 
of peace and the avoidance 6l difflculties rather than of funda- 
mental truths, we should not forget that wo stand Indebted to 
these earnest men tor a purifying and invigorating element in 
our life, which would be wanting if nil were content to put pc.ace 
In the first place, and to leave questions of truth in the back- 
ground ' (Bishop Percival, Church and Faith, 1001 (Essaj-s on 
the teaching of the Church of England by various writers). 
Introduction, p. xxil.). 

Yet Clericalism in an Established Church, though 
it may remind us of this undoubted fact, is very 
far from serving as an exemplary illustration of it. 
So little does it do so, that the thought of what it 
has become effaces from our minds the thought of 
what it might have been. Its ‘ boundless in- 
temperance’ and contempt for authority some- 
times rather suggest not merely that it could not 
imder these, but that it could not under any, 
conditions have come to be of one mind with 
Kichard Hooker in the belief that, 


• were It so that the Clergy alone might give laws unto all the 
rest, forasmuch as every State doth desire to enlarge the bounds 
of their own liberties, it is easy to see how injurious this might 
prove unto men of other condition * {EecUs. Fol. bk. viii. ch. vi. 
sect. 8). 

This essential lawlessness, not merely pf act, but 
of temper and tone, is the one outstanding feature 
of Clericalism in the milder sense which_ is not 
mild, though the intransigence of Continental 
Clericalism is, of course, far in excess of it. But 
in all forms of this disposition lawlessness pre- 
dominates, and in all of them it is despotic, 'un- 
restricted power (rather than transgression of the 
law) that is the aim proposed. 

LttbratCRB.— 1. OROFTn OF TBE IDEA OF TEE CEDECB ABD 
OF SPJJtITVAL FOVTEB IB TEE CLEROY DVRIBO TBE FIRST SIX 
OESTBRISS.—ia) Ecclesiastical History.— E. Cbastel, Hist, du 
ehrislianisme, Geneva, 18S1-84 ; P. SebafT, Zfief. of the Chris- 
tian Church, newed., Minburgh, 183211.; J. Langen, Geschichte 
der romischen Kircht, Bonn, 18S1-93 ; R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, 

Leipzig, 1892. (6) General History L. v. Ranke, iVellpe. 

sehtehus, Leipzig, ISSl, vole. iii. (Roman Empire to Constantine 
It.) and iv. (from the death of Constantine, 837, to Gregoiy the 
Great, 004). 

ii. LATIB CBUROB.—H, H. MUman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
tianity^, London, 1883. 

iii. OLERICALIZATIOB OF RELIOIOUS TeOUOET.—A. HoT- 
nack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. 1894-99 (esp. chapters on 
Angustinianism in vol. v., the Doctrine of the Church in vol. 
tL, and, more or less, the whole of vol. vii.). 

iv. AUTEORlriES OB SPECIAL QtTESTIOBS.—A. P. Stanley, 
Christian Institutions, London, 1881-84 ; J. B. Lightfoot, 
Christian Ministry, London, 1885 ; E. Hatch, Organisation of 
the Early Christian Churches, London, 18^ ; E. W, Benson, 
Cyprian, London, 1897 ; F. 'W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law 
in the Church of England, London, 1898 ; J. Stephen, Essays 
in EcclesiasticalRiography, nevred.^LoDdan,lSi)l; E. Scherer, 
Milanges de critique religieuse, Pans, 1860, Milanges dihistoire 
religieuse, Paris, 1864 ; G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age 
of irpeldTe, new ed., London and New York, 1909 ; F. H. 
Rensch, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Jesuitenordciu, Munich, 
1894 ; E. L. Taunton, Hist, of the Jesuits in England, IBSO- 
177$, London, IDOL 

Fora better understanding of Clericalism and Antl-Olericallsm, 
a study may be recommended of some of the French classical 
writers of the 19th cent., e.g. Michelet, Edgar Quinet, and Victor 
Hugo. As regards the Infallibility Question in this connexion, 
see Janus, Der Papst u. d. Concil, ed. J. J. I. Dellinger and 
J. Friedrich, liclpzig, 1869 ; W. E. Gladstone, The Fofi'ean 
Decrees, London, 1874 ; G. Tyrrell, Mediascalism, London, 
1909. For the Drej-fus question, see J. Reinach, Hist, ds 
Vaffaire Dreyfus, Paris, 1901 (cf. also the same writer’s Gam- 
betta7, Paris, 1881, in respect to the Seize Mai, and J. E. (j. 
Bodley, France, London, 1898, under heading ‘ Seize Mai ' in 
index to both 1st and Znd vols.). 

As regards the tendencies referred to in the second part of the 
above art., it must suIBce to give instances of publications in- 
culcating the spirit in which difficulties emanating from this 
source require to bo met, e.g. Different Conceptions of Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice : Conference at Oxford, Dec. 1899, ed. W. 
Sanday; R.'p.''Ncstcott.,Giftsfor Ministry ; to Candidates for 
Ordination, Cambridge, 1890 ; M. Creighton, The Church and 
the Ration: Charges and Addresses, Edinburgh, 1901; J. 
•Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, London, 1901 ; C. Gore, 
Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, London, 1898 (esp. 
on the recognition of the laity); London Church Conference, 
London, 1809, sect, on * The Church and the Laity.’ 

C. A. Whittdck. 

CLIMATE. — For about a century the convic- 
tion has been gaining ground that climate exerta 
a determining influence upon man’s morals and 
religion. It nos been argued, for example, that 
the religion of peojiles in tropical zones is gentler 
or more passive and sensuous, and tbecharactermore 
voluptuous, whilst in colder regions the religions 
impulse is more rugged, the gods more stem, and 
the moral life more virile ; that the heroic Nature- 
gods of early India, in contrast with those of a 
kindred people in Persia, are an index of the 
thunder, lightning, rainstorms, and imposing 
vegetation (conditioned by the climate) which 
abounded there ; that the change.'? in historic Chris- 
tianity, from a religion of renunciation, whilst it 
flourished in southern Europe and Asia, to one of 
aggressivene.ss and optimism, in modem times in 
northern and western Europe and America, arc the 
result of shifting its centre from a milder to a 
more invigorating climate ; and innumerable other 
instances. 

Counter arguments have been just as vigorously 
pre-ssed : the early Christianity of Palestine end 
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the Buddhism of southern Asia are aggressive 
religions ; ascetic and enthusiastically propagand- 
ist sects, in fact, all extremes, have flourished side 
by side in the same country ; very difierent re- 
ligions have been acclimated successfully in the 
same country ; etc. 

The problem is so involved with others relative 
to the ellect of geographical conditions, the selection 
of food, social influences, the accidental selection 
of race characteristics, that the arguments for and 
against have failed to convince the minds of care- 
ful students generally. It reduces itself to the 
question whetlier traits are caused by climate or 
conditioned by it. Few persons deny that climate 
has its effect on character. But the claim of many 
students that climate is the principal cause of 
moral and religious peculiarities is more question- 
able. The fact of ‘ variants,’ as, for example, in 
the same litter or brood, or as found universally in 
members of the same species in the same climate, 
seems to be overlooked in such a contention. 
These variants are greater the higher the evolution, 
and may account for the upshot of religious forms 
or conceptions in even larger measure than all 
environmental conditions taken together. It will 
readily he conceded that climate assists in deter- 
mining which of the variants shall remain. 

The difficulty in the question is that of isolating 
the effect of climate from otiier factors. Much has 
been done during recent years in that direction 
wth re.spect to moral conduct, although nothing 
has yet been accomplished in the matter of religion. 
It has been shoAvn uy Dexter (Weather Influences, 
passim), in tracing statistically the relation between 
the time of year, temperature, barometric pressure, 
humidity, and wind, and insanity, suicide, drunken- 
ness, assaults, and other moral disorders, and the 
deportment of school children, that a relation does 
exist. It appears that in the long run ' the deport- 
ment of pupils is best during cold, calm, and clear 
weather ... at its worst during that characterized 
as hot and muggy.’ Drunkenness and sickness 
vary inversely as temperature ; crime and insanity 
vary directly with it. The effect of heat is greater 
upon females than upon males. Atmospheric 
conditions regulated by low barometer are produc- 
tive of crime and insanity, whilst drunkenness is 
less prevalent under such conditions. A dry 
atmosphere is a stimulant to all forms of active 
disorder and to suicide, but is an enemy to intoxi- 
cation and mental inexactness. During calms 
those life phenomena which are due to depleted 
vitality are excessive, 

Dexter (op. cit. p. 266) has shown rather con- 
clusively that ‘varying meteorological conditions 
affect directly, though in different ways,^ the 
metabolism of life.’ Since morals and religion 
must flourish in the soil of the bodily and mental 
reactions, it is safe to infer that climatic con- 
ditions have an influence in determining their 
nature. 

Lttkratijri!. — E. G. Dexter, Weatlier Injltuneeg, New York, 
1904; J. W. Draper, ‘Influence ot Olimnte upon National 
Character/ Barper’s Mag. xxxi. S90 B. and passim ; H. T. 
Buckle, Bistory of Civilization, S vole., lAindon, 1867-61; 
P. J. G. Cabanls, ‘Infl. da Climat eur les habitudes mornles,' 
CBuvres Comp., Paris, 1826-26, Iv. 182 ff. ; H. Taine, Philos, de 
rart en Grice, Paris, 1869, and Philos, de Vart dans les Paps 
Bos, Paris, 1809 ; W. Falconer, Bemarks on the Injltience of 
Climate, Situation, etc., on the Disposition and Temper, etc., of 
Mankind, London, 1781. 

Edwin Dilleb Stabbock. 

COCHIN-CHINA.— See Annasi. 

COCHIN JEWS See Jews in Cochin. 

COCK, — ^The cock (Oallus domesticus) is, in 
origin, an Indian bird, its immediate ancestor 
being the Bankiva cock of India — a stock with 
whicn it freely interbreeds. From India the 


cock seems to have passed first to Persia, whence 
it was carried to Greece, and so, by the regular 
trade-routes, to Sicily and Italy, ultimately reach- 
ing, in ways not precisely known, the remaining 
portions of Europe ; while in the East, in analo- 
gous fashion, it came to Java, Furtlier India, 
China, the Philippines, etc. On the other hand, 
the bird is not represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments, and it appears in Babylonian art only in 
the late Persian period. 

Protestant execetes deny with practical unanimity (but lee 
EBi i. 856) that the cock is mentioned in the OT ; but Jerome, 
following Babbinical tradition (see JE Iv. ISSf.), translate! 
'13b (Job 88*6, LXX irotciATiKTit'), THI (Pr SO**, LXX omits), 
and 13 J (Is 2217, LXX avSpa) by ‘ gallue ’ or ‘ galius gallinacens ' 
(for modem Protestant theories on the meaning of these Heb. 
words, see Oaf. Heb. Lex. pp. 967, 267, 149 f., and the literature 
there cited). 

Three characteristics of the cock would from the 
very first attract attention, viz. its shrill crow at 
dawn, its pugnacity, and its salacity,' but the 
importance of the trait first named has so com- 
pletely overshadowed the other two in the folk- 
mind that only scanty traces of them have survived 
in popular lore. 

The cock is, then, above all else the herald of 
the daivn ; and, since the night is par excellence 
the time for all manner of demons, his proclama- 
tion of the rising sun, which puts the fiends to 
flight, gives him his prime significance as an 
apotropffiio being — a belief well summarized in 
Horatio’s words : 

* The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine ’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, l 1. 160-166)— 
a concept which almost seems an echo of the lines 
of Prudentius (Hymnus ad galli cantum, 10-13) : 

' Ferunt vagantes daemonas 
Laetos tenebris noctium 
Oallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timers et cedere.’* 

It was among the Iranians that the apotropasio 
aspect of the cock was most emphasized. This is 
earliest set forth in Vendidad xviii. 14 ff., where, 
in reply to Zarathustra’s question ns to who is the 
‘ beadle ’ (sraoSavareza) of Sraosa, Ahura Mazda 
replies that 

‘it is the bird named the “cook" (parodars, “foresecr [of 
dawn] ’’), whom ill-speaking men call the “ cock-a-doodle-doo ” 
(ioftriflfds, “ crower ") ; . . . then that bird lifteth up his voice 
at the mighty dawn (sajing) : “ Arise, O men, laud Best Bigbt- 
eousness, contemn the demons; unto you doth hurtle this 
long-pawed BuSydsta (the demon of Sloth); she putteth to 
sleej) straightway, at the wakening of light, all the material 


In like manner the Pahlavi BUndahiSn, xir. 33 
(tr. West, SBE v, 73), declares that 
* the cock is created in opposition to demons and wirards, 
co-operating with the dog ; as it says in revelation, that, of the 
creatures of the world, those which are co-operating with Srot, 
in destroying the fiends, are the cock and the dog.’ . , , 
According to the Persian historian Mirkhond 
1 According to the Skr. VyddhachSpaiya, vi. 18, the cock 
teaches four things : early rising, fighting, generosity to 
dependents, and coition (cl, Kressler, Stimmen ind. Lebms- 
klugheit, Frankfort, 1904, pp. 21, 163 f.; BohtUngk, Ind. 
Spritehe, St. Petersburg, 1870-78, no. 6610). The etjmiology 
of the Indo.Oermanio names tor the cook gives no help in 
deciding on the bird's religious significance, for they are pracj 
tically all either onomatopoetic, or denote ‘ singer ’ or caller 
(see the detailed discussion by Schrader, Beallex. der inMgsrnn 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Hahn, Huhny. Ths 
Gr. name of the cock, oXIktup, oAerrpvtov, is hesitatingly rym- 
pared by Prellwiti (Etymolog. Wbrterb. der grieeh. SpracM », 
Gottingen, 1905, p. 24) with oA/fw, ‘ward off,* 
with nhlxToip, ' shining ’ ; but both suggestions are doubtful, 
though the first has something in its favour (cf. Botaac^, 
etymol. r ■ ■ ..... • 

connexion ( 


with oAevdi, ........... — , . — - — , 

to recommend it, in spite of his comparison, for development 
of meaning, with Avesta parddars, ‘cock’ (on which see 
below). . 

* Among the Arabs it is believed that the cock crows when 
he becomes aware of the presence of j\nn (IVellhausen, Bssis 
arab. Heidentums^, Berlin, 1897, p. 161) 
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{Hilt, of the Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, 
London, 1832, p. 66 f.), 

‘ it is said that no demon can enter a house in which there ia 
a cock ; and, above all, should this bird come to the residence 
ol a demon, and move bis tongue to chaunt the praises of the 
glorious and exalted Creator, that instant the evil spirit takes 
to flight.’ So potent, indeed, is the crow of the cook in driving 
away demons that a crowing hen should not be killed, for she 
may perhaps be helping the cock in bis pious task (Shdyatt Id- 
Shdyast x. 30 ftr. West. SBE v. 830 f.))— an idea which ia 
elaborated in the ?ad Dar (xxxii. [t6. xiiv. 293 f.)), which 
states that in such a contingency another cock must be brought 
to the house, besides forbidding the killing of a cook because 
he crows unseasonably, since he may be frightening away a 
demon who has come at an unusual time. The reference to 
the kiiling of crowing hens is interesting in view of the wide- 
spreiul fear of such creatures as unnatural, and therefore un- 
canny and dangerous — a belief still expressed in such familiar 
proverbs as 

• \Vhlstling girls and crowing hens 
Never come to any good ends.' 

The concept of the cook as an apotropteic bird was 
adopted from Persia by Talmudio Judaism,' as in 
the Benediction enjoined by Berakhoth, 606, when 
the cock is heard to crow : ‘ Praised be Tliou, O 
God, Lord of the world, that gavest understanding 
to the cock to distinguish between day and night, 
or when ‘ the Zohar says that in the hour of grace 
(about midnight), when God visits paradise to 
confer with the souls of the pious, a fire proceeds 
from this holy place and touclies the ivings of the 
cook, who then breaks out into praise to God, at 
the same time calling out to men to praise the Lord 
and do His service ’ (Ginzberg, in JE iv. 139). 

In Armenia, so profoundly influenced by Iran, 
the cock is also an apotropfeic bird, who by his 
crow frightens away the demons of disease. He 
sees the guardian angels rise to heaven when men 
sleep, and come to earth again towards dawn, 
when he greets them with his crow ; and he can 
also percmve evil spirits. According to another 
tradition, towards dawn the cock of heaven first 
crows, and the angelic choirs begin their hymns 
of praise. These are heard by the cook on earth, 
who then awakens mankind, and himself lands the 
Creator (Abeghian, Armen, Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 38). 

Among the Germanic peoples, as already shown 
by the quotation from Hamlet, a like belief ia 
found, and this is also alluded to by Burchard of 
Wonns {Decreta, ed. Cologne, 1648, p. 198c) in his 
polemic against the superstition ‘ quod immundi 
spiritus ante gallicinlum plus ad nocendum potes- 
tatis habeant quam post, et goUns suo cantu plus 
valeat eos repellere et sedare qnam iUa divina 
mens quae est in homine sua fide et cmcis signs- 
culo.’ Perhaps it was for this reason also that 
when, among the pagan Lithuanians, a house was 
blessed, the first creature to enter it was a cook, 
which was henceforth cherished instead of being 
killed for food, altho^h not considered divine 
(Praetorins, Deliciae Prussicae oder yrenssische 
Schavhiihne, ed. [in extracts] Pierson, Berlin, 1871, 
p. 37)— a belief which may underlie the German 
prohibition against eating the house-cock (Grimm^ 
Ann. p. 447). If a cook thus introduced into a 
Lithuanian house crowed during the night, it was 
a good omen ; otherwise the building was aban- 
doned, in the belief that an evil spint had taken 
possession of it (Hanusch, Wissenschaft des slawi- 
sehen Mythus, Lemberg, 1842, p. 285). 

The apotropteic functions of the cook also come 
to the front m charms. Lucian (Somnium, 28 f.) 
makes Micylns open looked doors by laying on 
them the right long tail-feather of his cock ; the 
name of the cook is employed to cure dysuria in 
an ass, as recorded by Suidas— dX^Arrup xlvei xol oOx 
ofpeT, /tdfot ov wlvti xol oipet ; in Scotland a popular 
cure for epilepsy is to bury a cock under the 
patient’s bed (Cox, Introd. to Folklore, London, 

1 The cock may, however, nccordinff to one Jewish super- 
stition, himself be selrcd by demons, end be shonld lecordinsly 
be killed If be upsets n dish {JE Iv. iS9X 


1895, p. 214) ; and the Penfameron (iv. 1) alludes 
to the lapillns alectorius, a stone like crj'stal and 
the size of a bean, obtained from the stomach of a 
cock and good for pregnant women and for inspir- 
ing courage, also adding that Milo of Crotona 
owed his marvellous strength to such a stone.' A 
similar concept may underlie the Tibetan (Bud- 
dhist) story of Mahau§adha and Viiflka, in which 
he who eats the head of a certain cock becomes 
king {Tibetan Tales, tr. Schiefner and Balston, 
London, 1906, p. 129 f.); but this, like the Buko- 
vina gipsy stow of the hen that laid diamonds (ed. 
Miklosioh, ‘ Ifber die Mundarten und Wander- 
nngen derZigenner Europa’s,’ iv. 25-28, in Z) JPA JV 
xxiii.), is too general in type, and has too many 
parallels in which other birds take the place of 
the cook, to allow any definite conclusions to be 
dra-wn. 


In his apotropceio aspect the cook may also be 
used as a scape-animal. From the period of the 
Geonim a cook (a hen for a woman) has been the 
normal kapparah (means of atonement) offered by 
each Jew on the day before the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

* After the recitation of Pa I07ir-*> and Job 83^- the fowl It 
swung around the head three times while the right hand is put 
upon the animal’s head. At the same time the following is 
thrice said in Hebrew ; “This be my substitute, my vicarious 
offering, my atonement. This cock [or hen] shall meet death, 
but I snail find a long and pleasant fife of pence 1 ’’ After this 
the animal is slaughtered and given to the poor, or, what is 
deemed better, is eaten by the owners whiie the value of it is 

f 'iven to the poor’ (Kohler, in viL 435 ff., where fuU 
iterature ia givenh 

A particularly interesting modem instance of 
the scape-cock is found in a Russian purification- 
ceremony for the driving out of death. This is 
described as follows by Deubner {ABJF ix. 453) 
in his ^opsis of Anitschkoff’s Russian Eitual 
Spring-Song in the West and among the Slavs (pt. 
i., St. Petersburg, 1903) : 

* Um Mlttag schiehten die Frauen an den belden entgegen- 
gesetzten Enden des Dorfes Je einen Duugerhaulen, den eie 
um tiittemacht anzunden. Zu dem einen Haufen fuliren die 
Madchen einen Fflug, in weissen Hemden, mit aufgelSsten 
Unaren, eine triigt hinter ihnen ein Heiiigenbild. Zura anderen 
Baufen bringen die Frauen einen schwarzen Hahn, in schwarzen 
Rlicken und schmutzigen Hemden. Hreimal tragen sie den 
Hahn herum. Dann ergreift eine Frau den Hahn und rennt 
mit Ihm an das entgegengesetzte Ende des Dorfes ; Indem sie 
unterwegs zn jedem Haus Ikuft, die iibrigen Frauen laufen ihr 
nach und schreien : " Qch unter, du schwarze Krankheit." 
Am Ends des Dorfes wirft die erste den Hahn in den ecbwcl- 
enden Diinger, die Jladchen werfen trockene Blatter und 
Reisig darauf. Dann fassen sie sich an der Hand und springen 
mit dem envahnten Rufe um das Feuer. Nach der Verbren- 
nung des Hahnes, springen die Frauen In den Fflug, und die 
Madchen umpfliigen mit dem Bciiigenblld an der Spitze 
drclmal das Dorf.’ 

That Greece received the cock from Iran, as 
already noted, is curiously emphasized by the 
repeated (3reek definitions of it os ‘the Persian 
bird ’ {e.g. Saidas, nepirixit 6prit’ 6 dX^xroip, 5t4 rijr 
Xoipiiy’ fj 6ti t 4 iroXureXfi xdvra oir 4 /SoiriXeii ixpvro 
iKaXtiTo IlrpetKd), this being further attested by 
Aristophanes {Aves, 483-485 ; cf. 833-835 and 
276 ff., where it is called the ‘ Median bird’) : 

evTtca 3’ vfitp irpwr’ 4iri5«(fe» rbv oAficTpvrfp’, aw Irvpirm 
^PX« T€ nywwr xdyruy xplrrppf Aigiitov icai^Mrya4ii(ov, 
iar* raXtiTiu Htpwtxtr opvtr aat rnv opx^ •r’ tKtlyrjt. 

The earliest literary allusion to the cock in Greec? 
is Theognis, 863f.: 

io-arpijj r* ipPpitj avrir toxipi, 

aXtKTpvSnay it>66yyv^ rytipop/ytar. 


Hellenic religion preserved many traces of fer 
apotropteic functions of the cock, and the mvisrr 
Greeks still hold that his crow scares awar ek . 

1 The belief in this stone Is at least as old as 
declares (iv. 710 ff.) that the fiercest lions cannot lock ujKc-i, • 
cock : 

• Kimirum qnia sunt gallorum In corpors quasi* 
Bernina, quae, cum sunt oculii ininissa Imr-w 
Pupillas interfodiunt acremque dolorem 
Fraebent, ut nequeant contra durare Itrnx ’ 
naively adding that no similar harm befalls £U iia 
either because these ‘semlna’ do not enter it,sr- j' 
they can freely escape before doing Injury. 
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tumal demons — a belief of which there is, curi- 
ously enough, no record in ancient Greece (Rouse, 
Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, p, 7, 
note). As an apotropceic bird the cook frequently 
appears on amulets and sculptures as early as the 
6th cent. B.C., and it was probably in this aspect, 
as affrighting demons of disease, that its presence 
was desired at childbirth (iElian, Hist. Animal. 
iv. 29) — whence it was sacred to Leto (Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol. u. Beligionsgeseh., Munich, 1906, 
m 1249), — and that it was sacred to Asklepios, 
Hebe, and Herakles (see Gruppe, op. cit. p. 454 ; 
Gruppe’s view [p. 1443], that the cock was sacred to 
Asklepios as a god of fair weather, is regarded by 
the present writer as most improbable). And, as 
the Greeks sacrificed a cock to Asklepios, so the 
Romans offered the comb of the same bird to the 
Lares, in hopes of recovery from sickness (Juvenal, 
Sat. xiii. 233 f.). 

From the cock as apotropaeic it was but a step 
to the cock as chthonic, i.e. as a protector of the 
souls to or in the under world, in which capacity 
he appears in association with Hermes and Perse- 
phone (Gruppe, op. cit. pp. 795, 1321 ; cf. also 
Nilsson, ABW xi. 635-538). The Russians under 
Sviatoslav, according to Leo Diaconus, ix. 6, made 
offerings to the dead at Durostorum on the Ister, 
by strangling cocks and pigs, and then casting 
them into the water, 'With this may be compared 
the similar account of the pagan Russian sacrifice 
of a hen, at a funeral witnessed by the Arab 
traveller, Ibn Fadlan (Frahn, Ibn Foszlan's nnd 
anderer Araber Berichte ilber die Russen dlterer 
Zeit, St. Petersburg, 1823, pp, 11-21 ; this par- 
ticular account is perhaps more generally acces- 
sible in Krek, Einleit. in die slav. Literaturgesch.\ 
Graz, 1887, pp. 426-431). Here, too, may come 
in the pagan Lithuanian usage of sacrificing cocks 
to the household serpents, which seem to have been 
regarded as incarnations of deceased ancestors 
(Guagnini, Sarmatice Europem descriptio, Speyer, 
1681, fol. 625 ; see also above, vol. ii. p. 24).* 

The cook as chthonic (primarily apotropieio of 
demons hostile to the spirits of the dead) some- 
times develops, by a perverse folk-logic, into the 
precise opposite of his original function ; he be- 
comes a bird of evil, especially if his colour be 
black. Thus a black co^ is offered to appease 
the devil in Hungary (de Gubematis, Zoological 
Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 289), just as a black 
hen was sacrificed to liim in Germany (Grimm \ 

§ . 843 f.) ; while at a cave on the Banka HUl, in 
arguja, the resident dano, or demon, is propiti- 
ated by the periodical sacrifice of a cock with 
white and black feathers {,BR? i. 284). For a 
similar reason, it may be, the Talmud {Berakhotk, 
6a) represents the shedtm as having, like the 
Greek sirens, cocks’ feet. In this general con- 
nexion mention should be made not only of the 
use of the cock in black magic, which is found in 
India as early as the Atharva Veda (V. xxxi 2), 
but also of the German belief that a cock, at the 
age of seven, lays a little egg, which must be 
thrown over the roof, else storms will beset the 
house ; while the egg, if hatched, will produce a 
basilisk (Grimm*, App. p. 454). A like belief is 
found in Lithuania. A cock seven years old lays 
an egg, which must bo put on do^ra in m old pot 
and placed in the oven. From this egg is hatched 
a hanks (a bird with a very long, bright tail ; 
in literary usage kaukas means ‘ dwarf,’ elf,’ 
‘ brownie 0, which, properly fed_ and cherished, 
without undue curiosity as to its coming and 
1 The pagan Prnssians sacrificed hens, geese, ducks, dores, 
peacocks, etc., to a deity named Shneybratus (Guagnini, op. 
eit, fol. 646); but the (unctions of this cod are unfortunately 
not yet known. Whether Solmsen (in Usener, ffdftsmamen, 
Bonn, 1896, p. 91(.) is right in casting doubt even on the 
existence of the divinity may perhaps be questioned. 


^ing, brings its -master riches and prosperity 
(Bezzenberger, Litauische Forschungen, (xSttmgen. 
1882, p. 63 1). 

To this category may belong also the story (/’entameron, ii. 9) 
of the queen who ordered all cocks to be killed, since, because 
of the enchantment which they diabolically caused, she was 
unable to embrace her son ; and this, too, may be tbe basis of 
the Germanic belief that thunder and lightning follow if a 
sorcerer throws a black cock in the air (the interpretation of 
this belief by Meyer, German. Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, p. Ill 
is almost certainly incorrect). 

From the cock’s connexion with the dawn was 
derived his association ivith the sun — a concept 
found at a very early period in India, since at the 
A&vamcdha (q.v.) a cock was sacrificed both to 
Savitr (the sun) and to Agni (the fire), besides 
being sacred to Anumati (the moon on its fifteenth 
day ; cf. the Greek sacrifice of a white cock to the 
moon {Yajasaneyasamhita., xxiv. 23, 32, 35, and 
parallel texts]). As a sun-bird the Greeks made 
the cock attend on Helios and Apollo, so that the 
sculptor Onatas carved a cock on the statue of 
Idomeneus, whom some legends regarded as a 
descendant of Helios (Pausanias, V. xxv. 9 ; cf. 
Welcker, Griech. Gbtterlehre, Leipzig, 1857-63, ii. 
245).* Some Indian tribes of the Mexican Sierra 
Madre also regard the cock (which must here be a 
surrogate for soma other bird, since this fowl is 
not indigenous to America) as the bird of the sun ; 
and cakes (kamidnime and haocdri) in the shape of 
a cock, made of coarse maize, are solemnly eaten 
at a feast held in June; otherwise, the sun-god 
would not let the eastern Rain-Mother go— in 
other words, he would cause a total drought 
(Preuss, AR W xi. 391 f.). A white cook is sacri- 
ficed to the sun godling in Northern India (Pi2* 
L 20). 

Pausanius records (il. xxxiv. 3) that at Methana, 
to avert damage to the grapes from the south-east 
wind, two men tore a white cook in half, ran, 
each with one of the halves, in opposite direc- 
tions, round the vineyard, and buried the fowl 
at the spot where they met. This has apparently 
led Gruppe {op. cit. pp. 795, 847) to consider the 
cock as in some way connected with storm-demons 
— a theory pushed to ridiculous extremes by such 
adherents of the ‘ mythological ’ school as Meyer 
{op. cit. p, 110 f.).® The true explanation of this 
offering is doubtless that of Rouse {op. cit. pp. 
204, 29^7) — ‘ a private person, unless he be rich, 
can hardly be expected to oiler a bull, or even a 
pig ; liis tribute was commonly a cock • . . the 
cock must have been a common offering, . . . the 
poor man’s offering to other gods than Asclepius. 
in other words, the cook corresponds to the ‘ two 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons,’ which the 
Mosaic code permitted the poor man to oiler 
instead of a lamb (Lv S’ 12®).* Indeed, it may 
well be questioned whether this does not present a 
better, because simpler, explanation of the offer- 
ing of a cock to Asldepios, Helios, the moon, and 
Leto, than the more far-fetched reasons alleged 
above and supported by Gruppe. 

In his general aspect of a bird of light and the 
sun, the cock came, among the Germanic peoples, 
to be connected with fire, this notion perhaps 
being furthered by the bird’s red comb and 

1 By an llloc^ical extension the cock was also B.vcred 
moon, its colour in this case being:, (or obvious reasons, wniM 
(Gruppe, op. eit. p. 795 ; cf. the Vedic sacrifice, alrearly noted, 
of a cock to Anumati). „ 

s Meyer thus explains the use of the cock on westher-vai^ 
(on tbe antiquity of which see Grimm^, p. 658) ; but it s®*®- 
more likeiy, as Grimm himseif BUgBCSts, that the viplsnce oi 
the cock was the real reason for his selection to adoro the jone. 
The Arabs well call the cock ttfru-i-yagjdn, ‘ father of vlfUance 
{cf, Grimm App. p. 192). , j 

8 SimilarJ/, w&Ie tbe usual modem Muhamm^an 
tion-sacrifice at the birth of a child is * or sheep, 
of the villages of the Syrian Desert, It i® . «2.n 

Moslem woman brings forth ft son to 
she bears a daughter they sacrifice a hen 
Semitic Seligion To-Day ^ Ixiodoo, 1902, p, 202 f.). 
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■wattles, as -well as l)y the frequent redness of his 
plumage (cf. also the Indian sacrifice of a cock to 
Agni, noted above). The Danish proverb, dtn 
rbdt hane gcder over tagct (‘ the red cock crows on 
the roof ’), means ‘ fire breaks out.’ In Germanic 
mythology, moreover, the colour of the cock be- 
comes important. The golden-combed cock awakes 
the heroes in Asgard, out a dark cook crows in 
the under-world ( Vbluspa, 54 ; considerable addi- 
tional material on Germanic ideas of the cock is 
given by Meyer, op. cit. p. 110 f., but the present 
■writer cannot sympathize with his * mythological’ 
interpretation of the cook as a storm-hird). 

The cock appears but rarely in connexion with 
war, although ‘at Lacedaemon, a captain, who 
had performed the work he had undertaken by 
cunning, or by courteous treaty, on laying do^wn 
his command, immolated an ox ; he that had done 
the business by battle offered a cock’ (Plutarch, 
Vita Blarcelli, xxii. ; of. Vita Agesilcei, xxxiii.). 
On the other hand, the golden cock which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Ftfa Artaxerxis, x.), Artaxerxes 
privileged the Carian who had slain Cyrus to carry 
ever afterward ‘ upon his spear before the first 
ranks of the army in all expeditions ’ is not to be 
construed as connected in any real sense with a 
war-bird. The appropriateness of the gift lay 
simply in the resemblance of the crested Carian 
helmet to a cock’s comb, for ‘the Persians call 
the men of Caria cocks because of the crests ■with 
which they adorn their helmets’ (Plutarch, loe. cit.). 
In like manner there was only a gMosi-asaociation 
with war in the Roman practice of taking fowls 
with the army or na'vy in hostile expeditions, their 
eating being considered a good omen, and their 
refusal of food being deemed a presage of ill 
(Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ir. iii.). A real war-omen, 
however, was the foretelling of Theban irictory, 
by the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea, from the 
crowing of cooks, ‘ quia galli victi silere solent, 
canere viotores ’ (Cicero, de Divinat. n. xx^vi.). 

This brings us to the consideration of the cook 
as a mantip bird. In India the oro'uing of a cock 
at eveningis an evil omeniMatsgapvrdna, ccxxxvii, 
6 ; Bj-hatsamhiid, xlvi. 69), although the cook is, in 
general, a lucky bird, especially in the early part 
of the day {Brhatsamhitd, Ixxx'vi. 20, 48). Yet, to 
touch it is as bad as to touch a dog or a chandala 
(a member of the lowest possible Hindu caste), 
though not as bad as to touch an ass or a camel 
(Pancantanira, ed. Hertel, Cambridge, Mass. 
1908, iii. 105) ; while a cock is one of the creatures 
that must not see a Brahman eat or offer an ob- 
lation, since the wind from its wings causes ritual 
impurity (Manu, iii. 239-241). 

The general Indian attitude concerning the cock 
seems to be summed up in the ^dJcuna, a late text- 
book (12 to 13th cent.) on the omens to be drawn 
from birds (ed. in extracts by Hultzsoh, Proleg. sM 
des Vaeantardja Qdkuna, Leipzig, 1879, which 
states (viii. 631.): 

atamahhagopahUasya tastSv 
ttlokaSabdau kila kukkufatya 
bhlto • pi jaMain bukftku iti 'mam 
osau vimuflcan no bhavaty aniffafr. 
tilro gabhxrab kaihito virato 
nii(ira*an« nTparOttravyddhyai 
yo tStha ydmarp prati ydmikasi/a 
tydd asya iabdat tv aparo viruddhdb. 

Verily the sight and so\jnd of a cock (engaged) In landatton 
of one not otanding on the lelt — even though tcmfled he (the 
cock) nttercth this sound of “ cock-aKioodle-doo,” It Is not 
nndcsirable. His shrill, deep call nttered at night's end tor the 
increase of the prince's realm, or what (crow) should be at the 
watchman's walch,l the sound thereof is an enemy checked.’ 

While, ns we have already seen, the Pahlatu texts 
forbid the killing of a cock that crows ■unseason- 
ably, the Persians often killed him. 

r Accordiijp to the reading: of some manuscripts, ’on the 
left,' In which case aparo riruddhah might mean ‘is most 
highly hostile.' 


‘The reasons why persons draw an e'ril omen from thenn- 
seasonable crowing of the cock, and at the same time put him 
to death, is this : that, when Kslomars was seized with a fatal 
illness, at the time of the evening service this bird crowed 
aloud : and immediately after, this orthodox monarch passed 
away to the world of eternity ’ (llirkhond, op. cif. p. 67). 

In Germany there is a proverb that ‘ so oft der 
Hahn Christnachts kraht, so teuer wird selbigea 
Jahr ein Viertel Kom’ (Grimm<, App. pp. 449, 
475) ; and the Sandeh of Central Africa (■vv^ere,^ as 
in America, the cock is not a native bird) divine 
by putting fowls under water, the future being 
adjudged favourable in proportion to the number 
of air- bubbles that then rise to the 8urface_(Eenel, 
Zes Beligions de la Gaule avant le christianisme, 
Paris, 1906, p. 204). 

The salacity of the cock accounts for the use of 
the fowl as a corn-spirit and in marriage cere- 
monies. In its former aspect the cock has been 
discussed in detail by Frazer {GB^ ii. 266-9), who 
shows that the belief in it is common throughout 
Europe, and that the concept is manifested in two 
types. (1) The last sheaf of the harvest is called 
the cook, and may be bound in cock form ; or a 
figure of the bird is made of flowers, wood, or 
other materials and carried home, where it may 
be kept till the next harvest. (2) The living cock 
is killed as a sacrifice. 

On the latter type, which is doubtless the more 
primitive, Frazer very pertinently says : 

* By being tied up in the last sheaf and killed, the cook is 
identided with the com, and its death with the cutting of the 
corn. By keeping its feathers till spring, then mbdng them 
with the seed^»rn taken from the very sheaf in "which tire bird 
had been bound, and scatterinp the feathers together with the 
seed over the field, the idenhty of the bird with the corn is 
again emphasized, and its quickening and fertilizing power, ns 
the corn-spirit, is intimated in the plainest manner. Thus the 
coro-spirit, in the form of a cock, is killed at harvest, but rises 
to fresh life and activity in spring. Again, the equivalence of 
the cock to the com is expressed, hardly less plainly, in the 
custom of burying the bird in the ground, and cutting off its 
head (like the ears of corn) with the scythe.’ 

A reflex of the belief in the cook ns a com-spirit 
may exist in the pagan Balto-Slavio sacrifice of a 
cock and hen, among other offerings, to the earth 
(Preetorius, op. cit. p. 62) — a ceremony desorited 
in considerable detail by Guagnini (op. cit. fol. 
606-61a) : 

■ Agrestis turba in Bamogltia saorifleium quoddam solenn- 
esque epulas gentili more sub finem mensis uctobris collectis 
frugibuB quotannis celebrant hoo modo. Ad locum convlvio 
epulisque sacris delectum omnes cum uxoribus, libcris et servis 
conveniunt, mensom feno superetemunt, desuper panes ap- 

f onunt et ex utraque panis parte duo cervisiae vasa statuunt. 

ostea adducunt vitulum, porcum et porcam, gallum et gal- 
linam, et caetera domestica iumenta, ex ordine mares et 
femellas. Haec mactant gent'di more ad saoriDcandum hoo 
modo : in primis augur sive incantator quisplam verba quaedam 
proferens animal verberare baculo orditur, deinde omnes qui 
adsunt iumentum per caput pedesque baculis verberant, postea 
tergum, ventrem, et caetera membra conoutiuntdlcentcs: Haec 
ttbi, O Ziemiennik deus (sic enlm ilium dnemonem agrestis 
turba appellat),: offerimus, gmtiasque tibi agimus quod nos 
boo anno meolumes et omnibus abundantes conservare dlgnatns 
es : nunc vero te rogamus ut nos quoque hoc anno praesenti 
favere, tueri ab igno, ferro, peste, et inimlcls qulbusUbet de- 
fendere digneris. Postea carnes iumentorum ad sacriflcium 
mactatorum comedunt, et ab unoquoque ferculo antcqnam 
coroedant portiunculam amputant, et in terram omnesque 
angulos domus prolciunt dicentes : Haeo tibi, O Ziemienmk 
nostra bolocausta suscipe et comede benignns. Omnesque 
tunc temporis lautisslme eolenniter et opipare cpulantur. ifio 
vero ritus gcntilis et in Lituania Bussioque ab acr^lhti* 
quibusSim In locis ohservatur.’ 

As a fertility bird the cook fills a rOle in marriage 
ceremonies. The Talmud (Giifin, 57a) states that 
a cock and hen, ns symbols of fecundity, ■were 
carried before the briae and bridegroom on the 
wedding day (JB vi. 344 ; cf. viii. 341). Among 
the southern Slavs the cook, as the symbol of the 
bridegroom, is often carried to the church by the 
wedding procession (ICranss, Sitte und Brawn der 
Siidslavcn, Vienna, 1885, p. 445 f.) • and freqaently 
in Hungary ' the wedding procession is headed by 
a cock guarded by two men ■with drawn swords. 

I On this XJthuanlan deity, tee Bolmseu, in Dtcntr oo. dt. 
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As soon as the ceremony is over, a mock trial is 
held, and the poor bird, liaving been found guilty 
of bigamy, is solemnly sentenced to death and 
executed '(Hutchinson, Marriage Customs in Many 
Lands, London, 1897, p. 251 f.).' 

An Interesting combination of fertility and mantio concepts 
la afforded by marriage customs of the ICaflrs of Delagoa Bay. 
Hero the bride provides a white cock, and the bridegroom a 
black goat. Both bird and beast are killed by the master of 
ceremonies, after wliich ‘the entrails of both creatures are 
immediately examined, in order to ascertain whether the fates 
are propitious, and little portions of the flesh are handed to 
both the bride and bridegroom, who are expected at least to 
taste them before they are cooked for the feast' (Hutchinson, 
op. oil. p. 12S). 

Finally, the cock is a totem or tabu. Here the 
classical example is that of the ancient Britons, 
•who, as Cffisar states (de Bell. Gall. v. 12), 
‘ leporem et gallinam et anserem gnstare fas non 
putant; haec tamen alunt animi voluptatisque 
causa’ (cf. Renel, op. cit. p. 204). In India the 
eating of fowls’ meat was expressly forbidden 
(Manu, V. 12, xi. 167 ; cf. Gautama, Dharmaiastra 
[ed. Stenzler, London, 1876], xvii. 29, xxiii. 6) ; 
and the cock, being sacred to Persephone and 
Demeter (as a chthonic and earth goddess respec- 
tively), was tabu to the mustae at Eleusis (Por- 
phyry, de Ahstin. iv. 16). A similar prohibition, 
according to Abraham Jakobsen (cited by Schrader, 
op. cit, p. 324), existed among the 10th cent. Slavs, 
who would not eat young fowls ‘ for fear of sick- 
ness.’ A condition of affairs precisely similar to 
that among the Britons was observed by Ulloa in 
the 18th cent, among some South American tribes, 
whose women, though they * breed fowl and other 
domestic animals in their cottages, . . . never eat 
them . . . much less kill them ’ (cited by Jevons, 
Introd. to the Hist, of Religion^, London, 1904, 

p. 116). 

By the Chinese a cock is kilted to give sanctity 
to an oath, as in legal proceedings. In many cases 
the function of the bird is stiU obscure, as, for 
example, the basis of his association ivith the 
Celtic god Sucellus (‘[the god ofl the good 
mallet’), who is probabl|y Caesar’s Dis Pater, re- 
garded by Druidical tradition as the father of the 
Celtic race (Caesar, -vi. 18 ; of. Renel, op, cit, pp. 
^2-255) ; as well as the same bird’s connexion 
with the Gallic ‘ Mercury ’ (Renel, op. cit. pp. 304, 
306-309). 

BiTERiTOnB.— L. H. Jeitteles, ' Zur Oeaoh. den Haushubns,' 
in Zoolcg. Garten, xlx.; V. Hehn, Kulturp/lamcn und Uavt- 
tier* 6 Berlin, 1804, pp. 814-329, 670-681 ; E. Hahn, Ilausliere 
und ihre Beziehung zur WirUehafl de$ Menschen, Leipzig, 1806, 
p. 201 ff. ; O. Schrader, Beallex. der indogerm. Allertutm- 
Kunde, Strassburg, 1001, pp. 822-826 ; A de Gubematls, 
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Louis H. Gray. 

COERCION. — The ‘current spelling is decep- 
tive.’ The word is from coercition-em, from coercere, 
‘to restrain’ (OED). The occasional use of the 
word to indicate merely physical pressure may be 
passed over. The fundamental meaning is pressure 
brought to bear upon a voluntary agent to compel 
that agent to take a certain action, or to refrain 
from it. Von Jhering defines it ns ‘ the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose by the compulsion of another’s 
^vill ’ {ZwecTt im Rccht, i.* 1893, p. 234). The pressure 
may be by an indi-vidual or by a social group or 

1 This killing of the cock may well be, u Hutchinson »ug- 
gefU, » survival of animal eaeriflee (to a fertility deity 7). 


institution. In the latter case, when the agent 
has_ a place in the group, the coerced one feels in 
various degrees that his moral autonomy has not 
been entirely sacrificed. He is a party to the 


coercion. Hence the coercions of representative 
government, whether in the State or in any special 
group, have a distinctly different moral aspect from 
the coercions of a mere tyranny of force. In late 
usage the government of individuals, after the 
abrogation of ordinary constitutional protection, 
has been called, in a peculiar sense, government by 
coercion. But, in point of fact, all government is 
by coercion, and it is open to question whether such 
usage is based upon a thoughtful consideration of 
the character of all coercion. Of course, in strict 
logic it is impossible to coerce a free agent, for 
freedom ceases with the degree of coercion ; and 
the action becomes that of the coercer and not of 
the one coerced. Yet, such is the delicacy of the 
psychological situations involved, that authority 
may pass by an infinite series of grades of coercion 
from the gentle pressure of mere social usage to the 
compulsions of the State armed mth the physical 
power to imprison, punish, and kill. 

1. The question of the ethical character of any 
coercion is acutely raised by philosophical anarchy 
(see Anarchy), which denies the moral right of 
any legal coercion. This contention involves the 
deeper question of the origin and character of all 
autbority (see Authority), for authority in all its 
nhases is linked 4vith a long series of coercions. 
Thus, the parent deals coercively with the child, 
and the long period of dependence of the child upon 
the parental care is an important factor in the 
morMization of all human life (cf. John Fiske, 
Cosmic Philosophy, 1874, ii. 24211.). The patria 
potestas in early Roman law carried with it un- 
limited powers of coercion, even to the power ovei 
life and death (Morey, Outlines of Roman Law’, 
1893, p. 23) ; but this power underwent modifications 
in the development, under Stoic and Christian 
influences, of the conception of a person {persona] 
with certain natural rights. This, however, only 
involved the transference of the power of coercion 
from a single person to the State. This develop- 
ment in Roman law is instructive as marking the 
twofold character of coercion, and the transition 
from one type to the other. There was, on the one 
hand, a type of coercion based simply upon superior 
physical force, as in the relation of the master to 
the slave, in which personality was both practically 
and theoretically denied the slave, who ■was thus 
thought of not as an end in himself, but simply as 
a means to another’s ends. But co-ordinate ■with 
this was another type, based really upon the 
affection of the family group ; and here the very 
end of coercion was the protection and development 
of personality. Gradually this more moral con- 
ception began to affect the treatment of the slave, 
and, as his personality was slowly recognized, 
Roman law hegan to throw about it various 
protective requirements. 

2 . It is scarcely open to doubt that no authority 
rests for any length of time upon merely physical 
coercion. Not even the discipline of a prison or 
the barbarism of Mexican peonage rests upon mere 
brute force. 'There are psychological elements in 
all such relationships that render all coercion of 
any duration possible only where the agentsuomifs, 
i.e, puts his personality, by a more or less conscious 
act of will, at the disposal of the one wielding 
authority. From the point of ■riew of ethics it is 
of great consequence to inquire in every case as to 
the inner meaning of this submission. Historically, 
it may be demonstrated that all submission to a 
loveless coercion, as well as all exercise of the 
power of loveless coercion, has proved individually 
and socially demoralizing (as in the worst types of 
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filaveiy). It is to the facts that may easily he cited 
for this contention that philosophical anarchy most 
effectively points. It forgets, however, the essential 
character of the coercions of love in the develop- 
ment of moral autonomy, and in all group educa- 
tion. Thus it may be clearly recognized that the 
moral character oi all coercion depends upon the 
purpose that determines the coercion (cf. the 
discussion of ‘ Zwang,’ by von Jhering, op. ci(. vol. 
i. ch. viii. pp. 234-570). 

3 . In legal discussions of coercion a distinction 
is usually attempted between bodily and mental 
coercion. Here the line is not easily drawn. Fear 
of bodily injury may lead to submission, without 
any real physical coercion. Very powerful mental 
impressions may be employed as effectively as bodily 
contacts, to reduce the will of another to the 
attitude of submission. The evidence of coercion 
in cases of rape, demanded in courts of law, is 
generally, from a modem ethical and psychological 
point of view, extremely unsatisfactory ; and the 
legal discussion of ‘ undueinfluence’ in testamentary 
cases is fraught with embarrassment (for example, 
cf. classic discussion in von Savigny’s System des 
heutig. rom. Rechts, 1840, vol. iii. bk. ii. pp. 114- 
139). Freedom of will is a relative term, and all 
pressure is relative. Mental states are not yet 
subject to exact measurement, and so the measure 
of coercion cannot bo exactly fixed. Between the 
most casual request and the all-powerful suggestion 
to a hypnotized suhject, there is no sharp line 
(Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life, 1899, pp. 239- 
242). The simplest suggestion has in it a measure 
of coercion, and the most hmtal physical violence 
aimed at subduing another has in it a measure of 
mental suggestion. Only the ends sought and the 
purpose that gr^iides coercion vrill determine their 
moral character, and only scientific and long- 
continued observation of their various degrees of 
social effectiveness will determine the wisdom or 
foUy of various types of coercion, such as corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, fear of death, etc. 

LrrERATlTEn. — Besidesthe works qaotedabove, see F. Paulsen, 
Si/stem der Ethik, 1000, ch. lx. p. 4M ; J. Bentham, FrineipUt 
(tfiloraU and Legislation, 1823, ch. x. ‘Of Motives’ ; William 
James, Frineiples of Pss/chologv, 1891, vol. U. ch. xivl. p, 486. 

4 . In modem pedagogics the forms which dis- 
ci^inary and educative coercion should take are 
at last beginning to receive attention (see art. 
Education). Here it is in place to call attention 
only to what must he the underlying philosophy 
of all such disciplinary coercion. The human 
being, as an end in nimself, must never be forgotten. 
All coercive reaction must therefore consider the 
welfare not only of the coercive group, institu- 
tion or social machinery, but also of the member 
thus coerced. And the coercive reactions, to bo 
truly rationBl and moral, must cease to carry a 
pseudo-retributive character. It is quite impossible 
to apply rationally the lex taUonis. For one man’s 
tooth or eye is not, and cannot be, a retributive 
equivalent for another’s loss of these. The attempt 
to estimate sin and evil in terms of pain, or virtue 
in terms of pleasure, is the comparison of incom- 
mensurate quantities, however closely they may 
be linked in our experience. This is the weakness 
of Bentham’s theory. These reactions of a coercive 
character can be experimentally tested only in 
their educative and protective efficiency. The 
social organism will always react powerfully to 
protect itself, and may sacrifice the individual in 
its endeavour thus to conserve its own life; but 
even in extreme cases (capital punishment, war, 
etc.) the reaction is irrational, and to that degree 
demoralizing, if the element of retribution enters 
into it at all. Any really just retribution^ could 
take place only on the basis of an exact weighing 
of the motive behind the act thus to be avenged, 
and BO, if there is any coercion in the universe, it 


must be in the hands of an all-wise God. There 
is, therefore, profound ethical sense in the demand 
of St. Paul for the banishment of ‘ wrath ’ and its 
coercive reactions from our breast (Bo 12 ’'- *>). At 
the same time it is open to question whether, on 
the basis of the revelation of God as the loving 
Father of all His creatures, there is room any- 
where for retributive coercive reactions (see, 
however, the article Kewards and Punish- 
ments). The loving father does not and should 
not ‘ avenge himself upon his children ; till 
coercive reactions are disciplinary and educative 
with regard to the coerced individual, and defensive 
on the part of the coerced. Coercive reactions 
may seek dramatically to impress their character 
as disciplinary or protective reactions, by following 
the lines of the transgression, as blow for blow, 
but when they attempt retribution they exceed 
their own possible limits. The recognition of this 
is transfoming penology, where the indeterminate 
sentence is in full recognition of the educative 
character of social coercive reaction. 

Literattob. — B eccaria, Dei Delitti e Delle pent, 1704, tr. by 
J. A. Fairer (Crimes and Punishments, 1880) ; G. Tarde, La 
Phitosophie pinoXe, 1892; F. H. Wines, Punishment and 
Reformation, 1895. Consult also Samuel J. Barrows* art. 

* Penology* in Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 1908, and 
Bentham's work already mentioned. For another aspect, see 
H. Spencer’s Education, 1861. T. C, HALI,. 

COGNITION. — See Epistemology. 

COINS AND MEDALS (Western).— In their 
relation to religion, coins and medals may be con- 
sidered under three headings: (1) There are a 
certain number of coins and medals made to serve 
some religious or superstitious purpose. (2) Coins 
or medals are constantly used for snch purpose-^, 
although never intended to he so used. (3) Many 
coin-types have a religious significance, and the 
development and decline of the religiouB element 
in such types have to be considered. For historical 
reasons it is convenient to reverse the above logical 
order in the consideration of these questions. 

i. The religious significance of coin-types. — 

{For the whole of this questlou, especially down to the end 
of the Byzantine period, general reference is due to O. 
Macdonald, Coin Types, 1905]. 

I. Until recent years, religion tvas regarded by 
most numismatists as the motive which in^ired 
the selection of the types of the earliest Greek 
coins. 

Few held this theory In the extreme form In which It was 
propounded by Thomas Burgon (Numism. Joum. 1837): for 
him no explanation of a type was satisfactoiy which did not 
find in it religious significance. K. Curtins (tr. in A'um. Chron. 
1870) developed Bnrgon’s theory in accordance with his own 
view of the dominant importance of the priesthood in certain 

S eriodi of Greek history. He reached the curious conclusion 
lat money was first struck in temples, being an inrentlon of 
the priests ; hence the relij-ious character of the designs, which 
were emblems of the divinities from whose shrines the coins 
were first issued. For this theory there was no vestige of 
sound proof, and it was not at the time generally accepted in 
full (cl. P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 1883, p. 42 ; B. V. Head, 
BisU Rum. 1687, p. Ivli). But the essentially religious nature 
of the early coin-type was strongly upheld : 'It was simply the 
signet or guarantee of the issuer, a solemn afilrmation on the 
part of the State that the coin was of just weight and good 
metal, a calling of the gods to witness against fraud.’ The 
type was therefore necessarily a derico ‘ which might appeal to 
the eyes of all as the sacred emblem of the god ’ (Head, ib.% 
The whole theory was vigorously attacked in 1892 (W. Ridge- 
way, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight-Standards, 1892 ; 
cf. Class. Rev. vi. 470, viL 79), and it was shown that many types 
could be explained on the religious theory only by assuming 
forced and over-subtle allusions. The explanation hinted at by 
Head in the words ‘ the signet or guarantee of the issuer ’ was 
then more fully developed. ‘ The type, whatever Its character 
may be, appears on coins because it is the badge by which the 
issuing Butnority is recognized ’ (O. F. Hill, Dandbook of Gr. and 
Rom. Coins, 1809). 

The fact that the types on the earliest coins, 
whatever their significanee, were selected solely 
and always because they happened to be the 
recognized badge or ‘coat of arms 'of the issuing 
nuthority has now been demonstrated in detail 
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(G. Macdonald, op. cit.). The proof of this fact 
does not affect the question of the primary origin 
of the badge, but it rightly removes the question 
out of the field of numismatics into that of ancient 
heraldry. There can be no doubt that many of 
the types, such as the owl at Athens, the bee at 
Ephesus, the Pegasus at Corinth, were of religious 
significance, but it was not for that reason, or out 
of any peculiarly religious character inherent in 
coinage, that they were chosen; it was simply 
because the coins were thereby made recognizaole 
as coins of Athens or Ephesus or Corinth. Similarly 
the tunny of Cyzicus and the barley of Metapon- 
tum douotless came to be adopted as badges 
because of the importance which belonged to them 
in the economic life of these two cities. But they 
were adopted as coin-types only because, for what- 
ever reason, they were already the badges of the 
cities. The ofiScial seals doubtless bore the same 
devices. 

2 . Such was the origin of the coin-type. But 
ivith the increase in the number and variety of 
the coins struck by each mint in Greece it became 
necessary to vary the types. Neiv types were 
thus invented and chosen, and many motives came 
into play ; but the object in view seems always to 
have been to find something appropriate to the 
activities of the State which issued the coins. It 
was in the 4th cent. B.C. that the religious motive 
seems first to have become dominant (Macdonald, 
p. 117 f.). From this time we may find on the 
various denominations struck at one mint a whole 
series of representations of deities ivith their 
corresponding attributes. Artificially selected 
types of this Icind tended considerably to oust 
the old-fashioned badge from its position. Thus, 
‘before the close of the Hellenic period, it had 
come to be regarded as a matter of course that 
the types of coins should be religious in subject’ 
(Macdonald, p. 135). 

The appearance in and after Alexander the Great's time of 
the portraits of Greek kln^rs is not a contradiction, but a con- 
flrmation of this rule. Alexander’s own portrait la holf-dis- 
e^ised by Divine attributes, such as the ram’s horn of Ammon, 
or the lion’s skin of Herakles; and it is as deided rulers that 
most, if not all, of the Diadochi and Epigonl appear, when they 
are portrayed, on their coins (Macdonald, p. 161 ff.). 

3 , The religious types of Greek coins fall into 
various classes. First, naturally, we place repre- 
sentations of the deities themselves; not merely 
the meat Olympians, such as Zeus at Elis, 
Poseidon at Poseidonia, Apollo and Demeter on 
the coin of the Delphic Amphictyons, Athene 
at Athens and Corinth, Aphrodite at Cnidus, 
Hera at Argos ; but minor supernatural powers 
and personifications, such as Nike, Homonoia, 
Tyche ; city-deities, such as Antioch ; river-gods, 
mountain-gods, and the like. To the same class 
belong the representations of aniconio objects of 
worship, such as the sacred Aphrodite-cones of 
Paphos or the CUician Aphrodisias, the ‘Artemis’ 
of Perga, the sacred stone of Eniisa. Deities are 
often represented, not merely as oiUtus figures, 
but in action — Hermes carries the infant Areas 
(Pheneus), Apollo slays the Python (Croton), 
Herakles the Hydra (Pluestus). By a not un- 
natural confusion, the deity is sometimes repre- 
sented in the action which properly belongs to 
the worshipper; thus, at Selinus, the river-god 
Selinos is represented as offering sacrifice. Heroized 
founders and other persons who were the object 
of cult are also represented, as Cydon suckled by 
a bitch (Cydonia), Themistocles at Magnesia in 
Ionia. At Apamea in Phrygia, Noah and his wife 
are represented, first in the ark (with the raven 
sitting on it, and the dove bringing the olive 
branch), and then, still on the same coin, on dry 
land, their hands raised in adoration. Other 
elaborate mythological scenes are not uncommon. 


’ A very large class of religious types includes the 
attributes of the deities, such as the thunderbolt 
or the eagle of Zeus, the owl of Athene, the 
caducous of Hermes, the wine-cup or grapes of 
Dionysus, the star-surmounted caps of theDioscuri. 
Occasionally an object which one wotdd not 
othenvise regard as religious is deliberately given 
a sacred character; thus on the earliest com of 
Cyzicus is a tunny fish adorned wth fillets, show- 
ing that it is dedicated to the local deity. Finally, 
we may class together the buildings connected 
with cults, such as the temples of Artemis at 
Ephesus, of Aphrodite at Paphos. There are, in 
fact, few aspects of Greek public religion which 
are not illustrated in some more or less direct 
manner by the types of Greek coins. 

4 . The same is true of Homan coins ; the whole 
of the earliest regular series (the aes grave) bear 
on their obverses the heads of deities. Beginning 

‘ with the heaviest denomination, the as, and de- 
( scending, we have the — 

I as . with the bead of Janus. 

I semis . ,, „ Juppiter. 

triens . „ ,, Minerva, Dea Roma, or Virtue. 

guadrans „ „ Hercules. 

sextans „ „ Mercury. 

uneia . „ „ Bellona. 

This is in accordance with the rule prevailing in 
the Greek world in the 4th cent., when the 
Homans borrowed from the Greeks the idea of a 
coinage. About the end of the 2nd cent., types 
commemorating events in the history of the family 
of the monetary magistrates become important, 
and even the religious types seem to be chosen 
because of some connexion of the moneyers with 
the gods represented. Personifications occupy on 
increasingly important place among the types. 

Under the Republic we have comparativwy few, and those of 
an obvious character, such as Llbertas and Victoria ; but under 
the Empire we meet ^vith a series of less obvious personiQcntlons 
of ideas, such as iEtemitas, Feounditas, Fides, Pudicitia, 
Securitas. The artistic conceptions of these qualities are usually 
quite mediocre. At Alexandria In Ecypt, which was the most 
Important mint outside Borne in the first three centuries of our 
era, such personifications were also conunon : thus wy have 
not merely Justice, Peace, and Hope, but such ideas as Kratesis 
(ValourfJ, Dynamis (Dominion), and Semosia (Signal of VictoiyX 

The general impression given by a survey of the 
Homan Imperial coinage (as distinct _ from the 
coinage of Greek mints under the Empire) is one 
of an absence of any active religious element. 

5 . Early in the 4th cent, the Christian element 

makes its appearance on the coins, at first spo- 
radically and incidentally (see the summary in 
Macdonald, p. 226 f.). Thus at Tarraco in A.D. 
314 a cross appears in the field of the coins, though 
the type is still pagan ; in 320 the monogram 
appears at several mints as a symbol m the field, 
or decorating the Emperor’s helmet ; the standard 
of the cross transfixing a dragon is the type of a 
coin struck at Constantinople in A.D. 320, the 
year after the Council of Nicrna. The Christian 
monogram, flanked by A and CO, is the type of 
well-known coins of Constantins ii.,_Magnentins, 
and Decentius. But types of no religious import 
accompany these. Under Julian the Apostate 
there is a sudden revulsion in favour of stnctly 
pagan religious types, such as the bull Apis. 
After Julian’s death, Christian types once more 
prevail, although personifications, such as Con- 
cordia, and especially the goddess Victory, are by 
DO means excluded. _ 

The plain cross (of the Latin shape) within a 
ivreath is the type of certain coins of Valcntinmn 
III. (424-455) and his sister Honoria. Undcf 
Olybrius (472) it figures stiU more prominenUy, 
without the wreath. But it is not until the next 
century that we find the cross ‘potent’ on steps, 
which is so characteristic of Byzantine co^mage. 
'The first instance is on a coin of Tibenus ii. 
Constantine (674-5S2). About 450 was struck a 
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gold coin, celebrating the marriage of Pnlcheria, 
sister of Theodosius ii., to Marcian. It hears the 
inscription, FELICITER NVBTIIS, and repre- 
sents Christ standing, with His hands on the 
slioulders of hride and hridegroom. The reason 
for this, the first appearance of Christ on a coin, is 
that Pulcheria had vowed herself to virginity in 
her youth, and her marriage with Marcian was 
conditional on the_ respecting of her vows. But 
this coin is exceptional, and Christ is not again 
represented until the time of Justinian li. (686- 
695 and 705-711). The hust is without nimhus, 
holding the Gospels, and blessing ; the inscription 
is ‘Jesus Christ, King of Kings.’ The Emperor 
is styled ‘Our Lord Justinian, the servant of 
Christ.’ Tradition says that Justinian threatened 
to adopt types offensive to the reli^ous feelings 
of the Musalmans ; it is at least a curious fact that 
the independent Musalman coinage originated at 
this time and hears a militant religious motto. 
But the iconoclasts who followed Justinian would 
have none of the hust of Christ, although they 
retained the cross. The hust was finally re-estab- 
lished about the middle of the 9th cent, on coins of 
Michael ill. and Theodora, after the condemnation 
of the iconoclasts by the Council of Constantinople 
in 842. 

From this time onwards we find an increasing variety of 
representations of Christ. He is enthroned, holding the Gospels, 
with cross on nimhus behind head (Leo vi. and Constantino x., 
fill-912, and later Emperors); crowning the Emperor, and 
sometimes also the Empress (Romanus l. 920-024 ; Romanus rv. 
and Eudocia, 10G7-1070) ; standing, holding the Gospels, and 
styled EMMANOYHA (John Zimiscea, 969-976); seated, with 
the Emperor kneeling, presented hy St. Michael (Michael vni. 
Palffiologus, 1261-1282). The head of the Virgin (‘ Marla, Mother 
of God O first occurs on coins of Loo vt. Later wo find her 
seated, holding the Child ; in half-figure, holding a medallion 
\pth the head of Christ; standing, with the Emperor, holding 
the cross ; or her bust surrounded by the walls of Constantinople 
(Michael viit. Fateoiogus, 1261-1282 and later). Saints are also 
represented from the 10th cent onwards : St. Alexander (Alex- 
ander, 912-913); St. Constantine (Alexius L, 1031-1118); St. 
George (John ii. Comnenus, 1118-1143) ; St. Theodore (Manuel i. 
Ooranenue, 1143-1180) ; St. MlchaeUIsaaon. Angelus, 1185-1195). 

6. Of all the types introduced in the late Roman 
and Byzantine coinage, the most lasting in its 
effects, as might he expected, was the cross. It 
was borrowed hy the barbarians with great free- 
dom. The cruciform monogram of the early 
Carolingian coins is a modification of it. In some 
form or other it is the type, or the basis of the 
type, of innumerable coins of the Middle Ages ; and 
its influence lingers on in the cruciform arrange- 
ment of such a coin as the Victorian double florin. 
But it is doubtful whether it had any religious 
significance after the close of the Middle Ages. 
Its convenience in the case of the English suver 
penny, for instance, as a guide for cutting the coin 
into halfpennies and farthings, and its obvious 
decorative possibilities, are quite sufficient to 
account for its popularity apart from its religious 
value. Its significance, however, is empha-sized on 
such coins as the German denarii, on -which the 
angles of the cross contain such words as CRVX, 
PAX, or as the obols of William of Petersheim 
(c. 1310), which bear a cross and the legend 
SIGNVM CRVCIS. _ 

7. The representations of religious subjects on 
medieval and later coinages would repay a careful 
analysis. A few instances must suffice here. As 
in ancient times, the choice of the subject is due 
not to anything religious in the character of the 
coinage, but simply to the fact that it is the 
emblem of the State. The first silver pieces of 
Venice (1192-1205) have types closely copied from 
Byzantine coins ; on one sioe is the Doge standing, 
receiving the banner from St. Mark ; on the other, 
Christ enthroned (C. F. Keary, Morphology of 
Coins, 1886, Nos. 97, 98). The gold sequin intro- 
duced by (Jiov. Dandolo (1279-1289) had on the 
obverse the Doge kneeling, receiving the banner 


from St, Mark ; on the reverse, Christ standing in a 
mandorla of stars. This type persisted down to 
the end of the Venetian coinage (Keary, No. 99). 
A common type on the lower denominations is the 
■winged lion of St. Mark. One of the types of 
another famous Italian coin, the Florentine gold 
florin, is a figure of St. John Baptist (Keary, 
No. 109). At Lucca the Santo Volto is repre- 
sented; at Milan we have a seated figure of St. 
Ambrose (Keary, No. 102). Other saints (ItMian 
coins show an immense number) are S. Petronio at 
Bologna, S. Geminiano at Modena, St. Peter at 
Rome, St. Ursus at Solothurn, St. Wenceslas in 
Bohemia. The English ‘ angel ’ received its name 
from its tyme — the archangel Michael spearing the 
Dragon. The ‘ Salute ’ of Henry VI. has a charming 
representation of the Annunciation ; and St. George 
attacking the Dragon is still the type of the highest 
denomination of the British coinage. But the 
tendency in modem times is to revert, just as under 
the Roman Empire, to comparatively frigid per- 
sonifications and aUegories, such as the Britannia 
of the British pennies, etc., and the Semeuse of the 
modem French silver coins. 

8. A word must be said of the religious mottoes which first 
made their appearance as a definite fashion in the course of 
the 11th century (Macdonaid, p. 241). One of the earliest — an 
appeal (in verse) to the Virgin : AtoTrotva cnifotr eiarpij 
MovtS/inXei' — is found on a coin of Constantine Monomachus 
(1042-1055). _ Under Romanus rv. (1067-1070) we have JlapSere aoi 
troXiJatKe 5r ^Xirtce iran-a itaropdoT. At Venice the ducat took ita 
name from the leonine hexameter which it bore : ‘ Sit tibi, 
Ohriate, datus quem tu reris iste ducatus.’ The chief Florentine 
sils'er coin bore : ‘ Det tibi fiorere Christus, Florentia, vere.’ 
‘Posui Deum auditorem menm,’ ‘Christus regnat, Christus 
vincit, Christus imperat,’ ‘ Sit nomen Domini benedictum,’ and 
the like, occur on English and French coins. The early Norman 
rulers of Sicily used not only the Greek motto T(r)(ro0)« X((iiirrti)t 
yiKa, but also the Arab formula, ' There is no God but God ; 
Muhammad is the prophet of God ’ : but the latter was probably 
copied from Arab coins as a meaningless ornament. The * IHS 
autem tmnsiens per medium illorum ibat ‘of the English gold 
nobles has not been fully explained, but it evidently had some 
prophylactic significance (see Wroth, Num. Chr. 1882, p. 299 ; 
Blancbet, Talismant aneiens, Paris, 1900, p. 8). 

iL The accidental religious use of coins and 
medals. — 1. Dedications. — The object of a dedica- 
tion is to give to the deity something valuable or 
representing value, with a view to propitiation or 
the expression of gratitude. Few media are more 
convenient than coins for such a purpose. Accord- 
ingly we find that coins have been thus used, 
probably ever since their invention doxvn to the 
present day, when the tourist who wishes to return 
to Rome propitiates the nymph of the Trevi foun- 
tain with a soldo. Coins were, indeed, specially 
made with this object, but these come under 
another category; here we deal -with coins used 
for this purpose, oJthough never intended to be so 
used. 

[See especially F. Lenormant, La Monnaie dans VantiquiU, 
1878, i. 28 f., aud in Rev. Rum. 1874-1877, p. 326 f. ; E. Eabelon, 
Traiti des monnaies, 1901, L 671 f.) 

The evidence concerning the subject is manifold. 
First come numerous references in literature and 
inscriptions. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between dedications proper and temple fees. At 
the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oropus a fee of not 
less than 9 obols was exacted from all patients who 
consulted the god ; it was put into the money-box 
in presence of the sacristan (see the inscr. IG -vii. 
235), and sick people, if cured, threw a piece of gold 
or silver into the fountain of the cod (Pausan. i. 
34. 4). Here we have first the fee, then the dedica- 
tion. Those who consulted the oracle of Hermes of 
the Market at Pharm in Achtea first laid a bronze 
coin of the county on the altar to the right of the 
image (Pausan. vii. 22. 3). Those who visited the 
shrine of Aphrodite at Paphos paid a piece of 
money to the goddess ‘ as though to a courte.san ’ 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, ed. Potter). Lucian’s 
account of the wonder-working statue of the 
Corinthian general Pelichos (Philopseudes, 20) moy 
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be romance, bat the details are doubtless copied 
from the truth. This statue had obols lyinc at its 
feet, and there were also fastened to its thi^ with 
wax some silver coins and leaves of silver (r^raXa, 
probablj[ bracteates or thin ornamental disks made 
Dv beating out metal over coins), being votive 
onerings or payments for cures from people whom 
the hero haa relieved of fever. 

Another case in point is offered by the iron bars (oSeAiVnai) 
which Pheldon o( Arpos dedicated in the tempie of the Argive 
Hero ; such spits or bars, according to Aristotle (Pollux, ix. 77), 
had formed the earliest Peloponnesian currency, and were super- 
seded by the introduction of silver, commonly attributed to 
Pheidon. However, as the connexion of Pheldon with the in- 
troduction of silver currency is doubtful, these bars may have 
been, not superseded currency, hut standard measures, which he 
placed in the temple that they might be safely preserved (Th. 
Reinach, L'Uist. par Us tnonnaUs, 1902, p. 36 ff.). The Egyptian 
usage of throwing money into the Nile at a certain festival 
(Seneca, Nat, Qu, iv. 11. 7) was probably Greek rather than 
native in origin. 

2. Roman authors also record the practice of 
stipetn poncre, iacere or conferre (thus Varro, Ling. 
Lat. 5, § 182, Miill. ; ‘ etiam nunc diis cum thesanris 
asses dont, stipem dicunt’ ; Seneca, de Ben. YU. iv. 6; 
‘et dis donum posuiinus et stipem iecimus’; cf. 
Liv. XXV. 12). when M. Curtius leapt into the 
gulf, the people cast dotvn ‘gifts and fruits of the 
field ’ on him ; in commemoration whereof it was 
the custom for Romans of all ranks to make an 
annual vow for the health of Augustus by casting 
a coin into the Lake of Curtius (Sueton. Aug. Bl). 
Pliny the Younger tells us (Ep. viii. 8. 2) that coins 
could be seen lying at the bottom of the springs of 
Clitumnus. In 211 B.C. the soldiers of Hannibal, 
after plundering the temple of the goddess Feronia, 
left as a sort of expiation a large quantity of rudera, 
amorphous blocks, of bronze (Liv. xxvi. 11 : ‘aeris 
acervi, quum rudera milites religione inducti 
iacerent, post profectionem Hannibalis magni in- 
venti’ [where indued is to be preferred to intacH, 
and iacerent means ‘dedicated ’]). As aes rude was 
no longer in use as money at the time, we may infer 
that these rudera were part of the old treasure of 
the temple, 

3- These literary references can be supplemented 
from Greek inscriptions, especially temple in- 
ventories. In an Athenian list of 398-397 B.c. 
(Dittenberger, Sgll.^ [1898], 586, p. 288) we find ‘2 
Phoeaic staters ; . . . Phooaic sixths ; 11 Persian 
silver sigli.’ According to the same account, the 
temple of the Brauronian Artemis contained certain 
‘ false staters from Lacon sealed up in a box.’ On 
the other hand [ib. p. 290), ‘ Andron of Elaius dedi- 
cated {airjp^aro) two gold drachms ; Thrasyllus of 
Euonymeia a gold half-obol and two staters of 
.^gina.’ In another list we have ‘ the false money 
from Eleusis’ (IG ii. 654, 1. 8). The Delian in- 
ventory of about 180 B.C, (Dittenberger, op. cit. 
p. 321) enumerates many coins of Philip ll., Alex- 
ander, Lysimachus, Antiochus, Carystus in Euboea, 
the Ptolemies, Ephesus, etc., some being of bronze 
plated with silver. An Attic list of 422-418 B.C. 
mentions a ‘gold tetradrachm,’ stating a weight 
which shows that it was not an ordinary coin, but 
a cast in gold (presumably made ■with the object 
of dedication) from a silver tetradrachm of Attic 
weight (ffermes, xxxvi. 317). 

It Is improbable that any large number of these treasures were 
the produce of Ones for offences committed within the precincts ; 
money so obtained would hardly have been carefully preserved ae 
treasure and inventoried, but rather spent in the upkeep of the 
temple. Certainly the false pieces would not have been accepted 
in payment of fines, whereas they may well have been dedications 
(see below, iil. % t). After beingpreserved for a decent time, dedi- 
cated coins, if of precious metal, were sometimes, if not usually, 
melted down and made into vessels for the sanctuary. _ An inscrip- 
tion of the Srd century B.O. (0. Michel, Rtcueil d'inscriptions 
grecques, Brussels, 1896-1000, p. 827) records the raeltingdown of 
a large quantity of dedications in order to replace the worn- 
out temple-service at the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oropus; 
about half of these are gold or silver coins, most of them with 
the names of the dedicators attached ; 6 gold staters are de- 
scribed as awiriypodor, having presiunably lost their labels. 


Most temples contained money-boxes, like those to be found in 
modem churches, for the receipt of offerings. Money thus 
acquired would probably bo spent for the upkeep of the shrine, 
and was not strictly dedicated. On such ancient thesauri see 
Gmeven, 'Die thoneme Sparbuchso Im Altcrtum ’ (.irchaol 
Jahrb. xvl. 160-189) ; Babelon, TraiU, p 671 ; Edgar, 2l'xl. 141 
4. The literary and epigraphio evidence is wholly 
confirmed by the actual finds. A very large pro- 

E ortion of such ancient coins as are known to have 
een dedicated comes from rivers and fountains. 
This does not prove that the custom was especidly 
attached to water-deities ; the explanation of the 
fact is that in such cases coins, being hidden by 
the water, escaped being carried on or molted 
doivn. The holy well at Oropus (§ i) can be 
paralleled by innumerable coses from meditevol 
and modem time.s, from the British Isles, Brit- 
tany, Esthonia, etc. (Frazer on Pausan. i, 34. 4). 
Coventina’s well at Procolitia on the Roman Wall 
yielded over 15,000 Roman coins {Num. Ghr. 1879, 

E . 85ff.) ; St. Qnerdon’s well in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
undreds of copper coins, going back for some 
centuries. AVith the Roman coins from a well 
at Bar Hill Ave shall deal later (iii. §1). Ancient 
coins have been found in large quantities in 
medicinal springs in Italy and GauL Thus many 
thousands of Roman and other coins (going doivn 
to late Imperial times) and more than 1200 lbs. 
of aes rude (see above, § 2) w’ere found at the bottom 
of the spring of Vicarello on the N. shore of tlia 
Lake of Bracciano, AVTongly identified Avith Aquite 
Apollinares (Henzen, Jth. Mus. 1854, p. 2011'.). 
There are several instances from Gaul, including the 
fountain at Ninies (see beloAA', iii. § i). At Am61ie- 
les-Bains, near Arles (Pyrenees Orien tales), Roman 
and Celtiberian coins Avere found in the hot springs, 
together AAUth inscribed leaden tablets {BA iv. 
1847, p. 409 f.). 

Finds of coins, obA-iously dedicated, from river-beds have 
hitherto been recorded chiefly from France. Large quantities 
of Gaulish and Roman coins came from the bed of the Mayenne 
at the ford of St, Leonard, and from the Vllaine at Rennes; and 
gold coins of the Parisii occur in great numbers In a certain 
spot at the confluence of the Seine and Marne. Sheets of water 
such as those of Soing, Flines, and Orandlleu have also con* 
tributed their quota of dedicated coins. [Bibliography of this 
whole subject in Babelon, TraiU, 1. 674, note 2.] 

In modem times Ave have a parallel to the statue 
of Pelichos in the image in the sanctuary of St. 
Michael in Mandamadlios, Lesbos, to the face of 
which coins are affixed with Avax (Rouse, Gr. Votive 
Offerings, 1902, p. 226). Hosluck (tTJTiSxxix. [1909] 
15) describes a method of diAunation common in the 
East(e.g. in the Marmara Islands) ; three crosses are 
made on a picture of the Virgin Avith a coin; if 
the coin sticks, the omen is propitious. In the 
inventory of the possessions 01 St. Mary’s Guild, 
Boston, 1534, among thejocafia is a silver-gilt cross 
Avith Mary and John, ‘av‘ a sufierayn of goldo 
thereto nailed & ofieryd by John Reede’ [communi- 
cated by C. R. Peers]. 

5. It has been thought that coins thus dedicated 
were purposely defaced, so as to prevent their re- 
turning into circulation. All the staters of the 
Parisii from the source above mentioned are said 
to have chisel-cuts. This does not, however, seem 
to have always been the case, and it is very doubly 
ful Avhether such chisel-cuts can have been meant 
to demonetize them ; they may equally well have 
been made to test their quality. When dedicating 
coins, the Greeks frequently placed on them incisea 
(less commonly punctured) inscriptions. These Iiaa. 
as their primary object, not the demonetization 01 
the pieces — the Greeks Avere careless of such trines 
as a feAv scratches on the surface of a coin--but to 
record their dedication. The name of the dedicator, 
however, rarely, if ever, occurs on extant specimens. 
The most remarkable inscription is on a stater 0 
Sicyon, probably to be read rar ’Aprifurot rat J 
A{a)KeS{al)tton, t.e. ‘(the property) of ^tcmia m 
Lacedmmon ’ (JBSxriu. [1898] 302 f.). We al.so find 
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lapbv rod ’A7r4X(Xu>'oi) on a coin of Croton ; MaKeSiJi 
lv{6.8rifia) on a coin of Arsinoe Philadelphus, dedi- 
mted to Macedon, eon of Osiris ; 2apdTr{iSi) dy, ; 
^iov(i5(rv) dy, } ’Otrip{ei); or simply Up6y, dvdB., dy., 
sr a., and in one case {JBS xvii. [1897] 83). 
Similar inscriptions on Roman coins are not 
common ; but a Roman as has on the obverse 
the punctured letters SF, and on the reverse 
FOR^VN^AI STIPE incised (d’Ailly, BecTierches, 
1865, II. i. PI. liv. 12: cf. Quintilian’s phrase 
‘ stipem posuisse fortume,’ Declam. ix. 16). 

A more eystematlc rvay ot dealing with dedicated coins was 
sdopted at the shrine of Zeus Kasios in Oorcyra, Here the 
suthorities possessed a stamp with the ietters Aits Kao-io, 
which was impressed on the coin, marking it as the property ol 
the god (B. if, Catal. Coins, ' Thessaiy,’ etc. p. 169). The coins 
dedicated in this way seem aii to be of bronze. More resnectfui 
to the coins was the method exempiifled by certain finds from 
the Oailo-German border, bronze tabiets being made with 
circular holes lor the coins. One from Forbach (Lorraine) is 
dedicated by Acceptus and Mottio to the god Ftsucitts ; similar 
tablets come from Sablon near Metz (Mowal, Him. Soe. Ant. Pr. 
1883, t. ix. p. 820 f.). It has sometimes been thought that the 
halved coins which come chiefly from Qaul, being especially 
coins ot Nemausus, Vienna, and Lugdunum, were halved with 
some religious object. For this belief there is no foundation 
whatever ; the having was merely a method of making small 
change(Blanchet,£'tuaesdenum.l902,illl8-126; Strack, ‘Halb- 
ierte Munzen im Altertum’ in Banner JaTirbucher, cviil.). 

6. Coins and medals used as relics ana amulets. 
[See Lenormant, ilonn. dans Cant. 1. 89 S. ; Babelon, pp. 
761., 080 f.; Hill, ‘The Thirty Pieces of Silver,’ In Ar<Amof.,llx.) 

The greater number of coins and medals used as 
amulets, etc., were expressly manufactured to that 
end ; but actual coins also were often used in this 
way. The magic attaching to the name of Alex- 
ander the Great lent his coins a talismanic virtue ; 
Trebellius Pollio tells us (Trio. Tyr. 13) that the 
Macriani wore the image of Alexander in all sorts 
of forms, ‘ quia diountur iuvari in omni aotu suo, 
qui Alexandrum expressum vel auro gestitant vel 
argento.’ Such images were often doubtless actual 
coins of the king. Mowat (Bev, Num, 1903, p. 
20 f.) publishes a bronze Macedonian coin on Avhich 
Alexander’s head has been deliberately defaced, 
perhaps by a Christian who disapproved of the 
superstition. A carious case of superstitious rever- 
ence paid to an insignificant coin is mentioned by 
Pliny (HN xxxiv. 137). The Servilia family had 
a bronze 4-imcia piece to which they offered annual 
sacrifices with great ceremony j it consumed the 
gold and silver which were provided for it ; it 
Avaxed and waned, thereby indicating vicissitudes 
in the fortune of the familjr. The ‘copper coin 
Avith the sign of the cross ’ given by St. Germain 
to Ste. Genevifeve when she vowed herself to God 
was possibly an early instance of an ordinary coin 
used as a devotional medal (St. Germain chanced 
to see the coin lying on the ground [Acta Sasict. 
Boll. t. i., Jan., p. 143]) ; it was a pledge of her holy 
vocation, and aa’os to be Avom by her round her 
neck. But it may equally well have been specially 
made for the purpose. Medals which Avere origin- 
ally produced for an ordinary devotional purpose 
are sometimes found used as talismans. A good 
instance is the common medal, first mode in the 
16th cent., Avith the head of Christ on the one side 
and a Hebreiv inscription on the other (iii. § 6), 
Avhich Avos Avom as a charm against epilepsy (J. D. 
Kolder, Munsbelustigung, au. [1734] 353 f.). 

7. The number and variety of coins of an ordinary 
kind used for ebarms are enormous ; probably the 
gi-eat majority of tlie ancient and mediaeval coins 
Avhich exist Avith holes pierced in them, or loops 
attached for suspensioUj Avere Avom less for orna- 
ment than as a protection against divers evil in- 
fluences. Naturally a coin bearing a cross Avould 
be considered of special efficacy. Byzantine coins, 
it AA’ould seem, AA’ere generally knoAim as ‘ monetro 
Sanctre Helenre’ (in medirevol Italy ‘santelene’ 
[of.Ducange, de Imper. Const, inf. mvi num., 1755, 
p. 110]), presumably because, as a rule, they repre- 


sented the relic found by that Empress. Such coins 
— an extraordinary number of which are perforated 
for suspension — Avere effective against epil^sy 
{BN, 1908, p. 137 ; Bozins, de signis Bed. Dei, 
1692, 1. XV. cap. 12, who adds that even the 
Sultan of his time, Murad Hi., wore one ; virtue 
against some diseases, he adds, was also inherent 
in the coins of St. Louis). One of these ‘ monetm 
Sanctse Helenas’ is mentioned in the Wardrobe 
Account of Henry hi. a. 55 {Notes and Queries, 
ser. i. vol. i. p. 100). A famous specimen Avas at 
one time in the castle of the Knights of St. John 
at Rhodes: one of the deniers de Saincte Heline, on 
Avhich are made the hullettes de Bhodes, viz. Avhite 
AA'ax impressions or casts, made on Good Friday, 
Avhile the OflSce Avas being said. They possessed 
great virtue. By 1413 this relic had disappeared, 
or become dispossessed in popular favour by a silver 
Rhodian coin of the 4th cent, b.c., Avhich professed 
to be one of the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Models 
of it Avere made under the same circumstances, 
and these Avere esteemed of virtue for the health of 
men, for the labour of Avomen, and for perils by 
sea. Such impressions were made ei’en after the 
coin had come AAuth its oAimers to Malta. 

Oeitaio coins of Oount David ot Mansfeld in the 17th cent, 
and later coins ot Kremnitz were worn in battle as a charm 
against being thrown from one’s horse or wounded (Domanig, 
Biedeutsche Prfvat-iledaille, 1898, p. 126); the superstition also 
attached to a specially made medal described below (iii. § z). 

Finally, it is probable that the touch-piece, or coin (usually of 
gold) given by the kings ot England to those whom they touched 
for the ‘ king’s evil,’ was supposed to have prophylactic virtue. 
The piece was usually an angel (types : St. Michael transfixing 
the Dragon, and a ship). In the fast period ol the use, special 
pieces were mode with these tj-pes, the angel being no longer 
in circulation. 

8. Incidentally Ave have already mentioned some 
coins Avhich Avere preserved as relics. An obvious 
kind of relic Avas the ‘numisma cum imagine B. 
Virginis’ at the church of S. Wenceslas at Prague 
{Bev. Numism. 1899, p. 500). Canterbury Cathedral 
possessed a ‘nummus perforatus lancea Sancti 
Mauricii Martyris.’ This may have been any per- 
forated coin Avith the head of an emperor (if the 
head Avas injured by the perforation, the mutilation 
would express the saint’s refusal to Avorship the 
false god). More probably, hoAvever, it avos a coin 
of the Byzantine Emperor Mauricius Tiberius. 

The most remarkable series of coin-relics is, however, to be 
found in the various claimants to the honour of belonging to 
the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Between 16 and SO such pieces 
have been traced ; some are still extant. None of those ot 
which the nature is known can have been in circulation in the 
time of Christ ; no fewer than eight con be identified as ancient 
coins of Hbodes. AVhy the Knights of St. John (see aboA-e, 5 7 ) 
chose this particular coin for this purpose we cannot say vdth 
certainty. But it is obidous that, when it Avas once established 
In the place of the ’denier de Saincte HeI 6 ne’ in the shrine 
which was visited by the great majority of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, such pilgrims, meeting with similar coins (which are 
common in the Levant), would take them home. In the devout 
hope, speedily ripening Into belief, that they too were of the 
Thirty Pieces. Thus many of the churches of Christendom 
I must have acquired this kind of relic; we bear of them at 
Rome, Rosas in Catalonia, Enghien, Oviedo, Paris, Vincennes ; 
the specimens in the first three places are still preserved. The 
Bibliotb 6 que Nationale possesses one of the reproductions of 
these coins, which were made in great numbers ; the words 
‘ ImsTO Caesaris’ have been added on the obverse, thus convert- 
ing the head of the sun-god, the Rhodian Apollo, Into the 
portrait of the Emperor, whose imoge and superscription were 
presumed by the relic-maker to have been visible on the Thirty 
Pieces, as well as on the • penny ’ which was shown to Christ. 

Besides the Rhodian coins, one ol the famous Syracusan ten- 
drachm pieces, of about 400 B.c., was regarded as a ‘Judos- 

f ienny,’ for it wos set in a gold mount inscribed in Gothic 
etters : 'Quia precium sanguinis cst.’ A ’Judas-penny’ still 
preserved in the treasuo' of Sens Cathedral is an Egyptian 
dirhem of the end ol the ISth century. S. Eustorgio at klilan 
once possessed a gold solidus of the Emperor Zeno which was 
worshipped as one ol the gold coins offered to Christ by the 
Magi. Medieval legend identified the Thirty Pieces of Silver 
with gold coins included in that offering. Finally, we note that 
’Judas-pennies,’ not sufficientli described to admit ol identifica- 
tion, were once at the Visitandines in Aix, Notre Dame du Puy, 
St. Denis, Montserrat in Catalonia, S. Croce and the Annunziata 
in Florence. The piece in Notre Dame do Puy, and doubtless 
also the others, had efficacy in child-birth. It is, of coarse, 
possible that some of these were not genuine ancient coins, but 
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copies of others, soch as the one at Rhodes. At least two other 
pieces are preser\-ed in Russia, one at the Abbey of the Trinity 
and St. Sergius in Moscow, another at the Monastery of Suprasl 
near Bialystok (communicated by Prof. A. de Markoff]. 

Coins were also often used as ornaments for 
reliquaries (Babelon, Traiti, i. 80), but more pro- 
bably for decorative than for religious reasons. 

9. Charon’s obol. 

[Sej-ffert, de Numis in ore de/unctoram reperlis, 1709 ; Mayor 
on Juvenal, Ui. 205 f.; Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. • Charon’; Rohde, 
Psyche^, 1903, p. SOBf. J Hermann-Bliimner, Gr. Privatalter- 
turner, 1882, p. 887 ; Babelon, Traitd, i, 616 f.]. 

In origin, the custom of placing a small coin 
between the teeth or in the hand of the dead was 
perhaps only a relic of the primitive custom of 
Durying ali a man’s most valuable belongings with 
him. But in classical times the coin was certainly 
regarded as a fare ; at Hermione it was not used, 
because there was a short cut to Hades (Strabo, 
viii, 373). One obol was the traditional sum ; the 
Sv’ 6po\iSi mentioned by Aristophanes {Frogs, 140) 
are an exception made by the poet to hang a joke 
upon (see B. B. Rogers, ad loc.). Diodorus (i. 
96. 8) says that the E^ptians had the custom, but 
we may doubt whether it was indigenous ; if it 
was, as the Egyptians did not use coinage until 
late times, the coin must have been preceded by 
some other object of small value. The custom 
prevailed in many places outside Greece; in 
Frankish graves the deceased was provided with 
thin silver imitations of Roman coins. Instances 
coming down to comparatively modem times are 
recorded. 

iii. Coins and medals made for purposes of 
religion or superstition. — i. From the practice of 
stamping dedicated coins, as was done by the 
priests of Zeus Kasios at Corcyra, it was but a 
step to supply worshippers with actual coins 
specially made for dedication. The most remark- 
able of such issues, and perhaps the only ones 
much differentiated in outward form from the 
ordinary coinage, are the ham-shaped pieces of 
Nemausps. These seem to have been struck with 
the official dies of the Roman mint ; they are like 
the ordinary coins of the place, save that they are 
furnished -with a ham-shaped appendage. They 
have been found only in the bed or the fountain at 
Nimes, and this proves that they were made to be 
dedicated to the deity of the fountain. One can 
hardly doubt that they were cheap substitutes for 
a pig. [Bibliography in Babelon, TraiU, i. 676.] 

A less ambitious form of offering was counterfeit 
coin, of base metal. Of thirteen Roman denarii, 
ranging from M. Antonins to M. Aurelius {Num. 
Ghron. 1905, p. 10 f.), found in the sludge at the 
bottom of a Roman well at Bar Hill in Scotland, 
one was of some alloy of copper, two were struck 
coins of silver, and ten were cast coins of tin. Not 
more than four different moulds were used for these 
ten coins, so they must have been made near the 
place where they were found, and we cannot doubt 
that they were made to be dedicated. Similarly a 
number of denarii found in the bed of the Tiber 
are of tin (Biv. Ital. dx Numism. 1905, p, 167 f.). 
These counterfeit pieces are perhaps on the same 
footing as the false coins dedicated in Greek 
temples (ii. § i), and as the paper money which the 
Chinese still offer to their gods. 

2. We have already seen that a magical virtue 
attached to the image of Alexander the Great. 
The fashion of using such talismans seems to have 
become particularly prevalent in the 3rd cent, of 
our era, although there is no reason to s^pose 
that the gold medallions of the Trdsor de Tarse, 
dating from that century, and representing Her- 
cules, Philip II., and Alexander, were talismans, 
John Chrysostom reproaches the Christians of his 
time for fastening bronze coins of Alexander the j 
Macedonian to their head and feet. Some medals I 


of the late 4th or 6th cent, combine the head of 
Alexander with Christian symbols or figures such 
as the ^ monogram, or the she-ass and her colt. 
[For other_ specimens, see Babelon, p. 681 f.] A 
charm against the evil-eye bears on one side the 
head and title of Maxiniianus Herculeus, on the 
other a circle of various animals contending against 
the eye {Ann. Soc. fr. de Num. 1890, p. 237 ; for 
these and other medals showing Gnostic influence, 
see Babelon, p. 689). In modern times we may 
mention the common medals (going back in origin 
to the 16th cent.) with St. George and tlie Dragon 
(‘S. Georgius equitum patronus’) and Christasleep 
in the ship (‘in tempestate Securitas’), which seem 
still to be made in quantities, and are supposed to 
rive good luck on journeys on horseback or by sea 
(Kohler, Munzbelustigung, xxi. [1749] 109), 

3. Coins, etc., made for currency in connexion 
ioith religious institutions. A rare but famous 
silver com issued in the 4th cent. B.C. by the 
authorities of the temple of Apollo at Didyma in 
the territory of Miletus bears the inscription EF 
AIATMON lEPH, i.e, ‘sacred (drachm) issued from 
Didyma.’ It doubtless represents the currency 
issued by the tei^le for circulation among visitors 
to the shrine. Probably many other Greek coins 
with less tell-tale inscriptions come wtliin the 
same category, c.g. the bronze coinage issued by 
Eleusis in the 4th cent. B.C. No other Attic deme 
issued coins. In view of the religious character of 
the Hellenic athletic festivals, we are justified in 
placing the coinage of the Eleans for Olympia in a 
semi-relirious category, and the same may be 
said of the coinage of the Delphic Amphictyonic 
Council. In later times festivals of all kinds were 
accompanied by special coinages; thus at Soli- 
Pompeiopolis, in the year 229 of that city (=A.D. 
163-164), there was a large and varied issue of coins 
which must have been intended to meet the demand 
created by some festival {JHS xviii. [1898] 166). 
It is probable, indeed, that of the vast number of 
insignificant cities issuing coins in Asia Minor 
under Roman rule, nearly all did so at considerable 
intervals, and only on the occasion of local festivals. 

4. A famous gold com of Wigmund, Archbishop 
of York (837-854 f), has on the reverse a cross with- 
in a wreath, and the legend MVNV5 DIVTNVM 
{B. M. Cat. Eng. Coins, i. pi. xxiii. 6). Legend 
and typo were probably borrowed from the gold 
coins of the Emperor Louis I. (814-840) ; and the 
object of the coins must have been the service of 
religion. Certein large silver coins of Alfred the 
Great are popularly known as ‘ oflering-pennies ’ ; 
and although there is no reason for the appellation 
in that case, it may well be that the solidi of 
Louis and Wigmund belong to the same class M 
the ‘bezants’ {i.e. originally Byzantine soltdx) 
which the kings of England used to offer to (5od on 
high festival days — a custom in which originated 
the distribution of alms for the king by the Dean 
of Westminster (see Num. Chron. 1896, p. 254 f,). 

The coinavB issued in the Middle Ages by persons belong 
authority in the Church, such as the coinages of the Archbiahopf 
of Canterbury and Y^ork, of the Abbots of Sfc. Martin deTour^ 
of the Abbesses of Quedlinburg, or in the 17th cent, by 
Abbots of St. Honorat de J.i^rins, are not strictly relipnous coin- 
ages. Ihese authorities exercised their riphts for exactly tne 
same reasons and %\1th the Bameobjecta as temporal aothonUM. 
Counter-stamped Turkish coins and paper currenev ( 5 , lo^u 
paras, etc.) are issued at the present day by various urw 
churches In Turkey, as at Maroneia and Thwos. A vcij 
minor branch of numismatics concerns itself with the 
mental tokens In use amon^ certain churches, cspeciaJ^ in 
Scotland ; but these are admission-tickets rather than coi^ 
The somewhat similar ecclesiastical 

pr/rence, used in France and elsewhere in the 15ui AV . 
cents., were fiiren to persons as tokens that they had lui 
certain quallQcations entitling them to benefits, 

5. Beligious medals. — Medals specially made fm 
refigious purposes have already been menuonea 
incidentally. They go back to quite early Clms- 
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tian times (see Babelou, i. 686 f.)- A piece no 
longer extant bore the legend SVGCESSA VIVAS, 
together with the martyrdom of St. Lawrence and 
a pilgrim at his tomb, the Christian monogram, and 
A and O. Some medallic pieces representing the 
heads of SS. Peter and Panl are generally held to go 
back to a very early period (Kraus, Gesch. der christl. 
Kunst, Freih. 1895, i. 195 f.). A medal-like coin, 
probably not earlier than the 9th cent., represents 
the Adoration of the Magi (Macdonald, j)l. ix. 11). 
Of the same date is a piece in the Vatican repre- 
senting the Baptism of Christ. The Adoration of 
the Mari is also found, with other types such as the 
Good Snepherd, the sacrifice of Isaac, the Cruci- 
fixion, etc., on pieces similar to the Successa vivas 
medal (J. B. de Kossi, Bull. arch, crist. 1869, 
p. 33 ff.; Madden, Num. Chron.,\B18, p. 192 f.). 
We have already mentioned (ii. § 6) the medal or 
coin which was given to Ste. Genevifeve at her 
consecration — a prototype of the medals worn at 
the present day oy members of confraternities or 
pilgrims. Such medals were, it seems (from certain 
words of St. Zeno of Verona, quoted hy Bossi, l.e.), 
given to neophytes at their baptism : St. Zeno 
speaks of their receiving ‘ aureiim triplicis numis- 
matis unione signatum.’ 

6. Towards the end of the 14th cent, a remark- 
able series of medals was made, two of which are 
stiU extant in several varieties (J. von Schlosser, 
‘Die iiltesten Medaillen,’ in Jahrh. d. allerh. Kaiser- 
hauses, xviii. [1897]). This series seems to have in- 
cluded medals of the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Philippus Arabs, Constantine the Great, and 
Heraclius. They seem all to have related to 
Mochs in the history of the Christian religion. 
On his medal, Constantine is represented on horse- 
back; on the reverse is the Fountain of Life 
between two figures which probably represent the 
Church and paganism. On the medal of Heraclius 
is a bust of the Emperor with his eyes raised as in 
prayer; on the reverse he is shown in a chariot 
bringing back to Constantinople the Cross which 
had been recovered from the Persians. The ormnal 
medals were probably made in Flanders. They 
herald the dawn of the Renaissance Medal. About 
the middle of the 15th cent., Matteo de’ Pasti of 
Verona produced the first modern medal of Christ. 
[On the nistoiy of this subject see Hill, ‘Medallic 
Portraits of Christ,’ in Beliquaiy, 1904, 1905.] The 
head is an attempt to render the traditional 
features of Christ. It had some influence on later 
works of the same class ; traces of the type are 
even seen in the medal attributed to the Numberg 
artist Peter FlStner. A more important medal of 
Christ was one of a pair which professed to re- 
produce the heads of Christ and St. Paul, which 
were on an emerald sent by the Sultan Bajazet U. 
to Pope Innocent Vlii. about 1492. But the head 
of Christ is directly copied from a type which is 
due to the school of Jan van Eyck, and is repre- 
sented by a profile head in. the Berlin Gallery. 
The medal was popular, and was much copied ; it 
also inspired a number of German woodcuts and 
line-engravings in the 16th century. The head of 
St. Paul is purely Italian in origin. In the 16th 
cent, a new medallic type of Christ came into 
vogue. Distantly inspired by the type created by 
Leonardo da Vinci, it was reproduced in countless 
variations. One of the commonest — still copied in 
vast quantities for sale to the credulous, who 
regard it as a 1st cent, portrait of Christ — is accom- 
panied by blundered inscriptions in modem Hebrew 
characters : ‘ Messiah the king came in peace ’ . . . 
(the rest is uncertain), or ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiali, God and Man in One.’ 

The object of these Hebrew medals may have 
been principally to serve as amulets (ii. § 6). From 
the middle of the 16th cent, onwards there is an 
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intemunable series of medals of Christ, many of 
them issued by the Popes. The German medals 
with this subject begin about 1538. No object 
would be served by discussing the endless varieties 
of the religious medals of this late period, which 
represent not only Christ, but the Virgin and 
various_ Saints. They were issued by the Popes, 
by various ecclesiastics of lesser authority (some 
of the Bavarian abbots produced medals more 
interesting than the average), and in great quan- 
tities by the authorities of places of pilgrimage, 
and by confraternities for the decoration of their 
members. 

Literatuiib.— “T he literature has been given throughout the 

G. F. Hill. 

COINS AND MEDALS (Eastern).— In at- 
tempting to estimate the value of the coinages 
of the East as sources of religious history, it will 
be convenient to arrange them in the following 
groups : (1) China and the Far East ; (2) Ancient 
Persia ; (3) Ancient India and later non-Muham- 
madan India ; (4) Muhammadan coinages of the 
world. 

1. China and the Far East. — Speaking generally, 
it may be said that the coinages of the Far East 
are purely secular in character. They have neither 
religious types like the ancient coinages of Greece, 
Rome, Persia, and India, nor religious inscriptions 
like the Muhammadan coinages of every age and 
country in which they were struck. Though they 
sometimes bear symbols which were no doubt re- 
garded as auspicious signs, they rarely have types 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; and their m- 
scriptions are, as a rule, severely practical in char- 
acter, giving information as to the weight and 
value of the coin, its date, or its genuineness. 
Side by side, however, with the coins in the vari- 
ous coUections are to be seen medals, the religious 
character of which is patent. These are often 
called ‘ temple coins,’ smce they are distributed 
as talismans by Taoist or Buddhist priests at their 
temples. They are usually round like the current 
coins, and have, like them, a round or square hole 
in the centre ; and they are often worn as amulets 
suspended from the neck. The figures which they 
bear are either definitely Taoist or Buddhist, e.g. 
the emblem of the ‘ eight immortals,’ or the ordi- 
nary signs of the Mahayana, or ‘ Northern ’ Bud- 
dhist church ; or they have a more general astro- 
logical significance, e.g. the signs of the zodiac; 
or they are simply intended to express long life, 
wealth, and good ivishes generally. Such w-iahes 
are often expressed on these medals, as indeed in 
other forms of decorative Chinese art, in a sort of 
rebus by which the words of the sentence are sug- 
gested by the names of the objects shown (Cha- 
vannes, JA, 1901, pt. 2, p. 193). Sometimes also 
a good wish is conveyed by the form of the medal 
itself, as when, for example, it takes the shape 
of a peach, the symbol of longevity (J. M. S 
Lockhart, The Currency of the Farther East, 
Hongkong, 1895-1898, p. 189). 

LiTEBATimE.— S. de Chandolr, Ree. de ilonnaiee de la Chine, 
du Jaixm, de la Carle, d'Annam, et de Java, St. Petcrsturp, 
1842: B. de VUlaret, Numismat. japonaiee, Paris, 1892: 
N. G. Mnnro, Caine of Japan, Yokohama, 1004 ; Dfislrd 
Lacroix, JVumfJnuit. annamite, Saigon, 1900 ; A. Scbroeder, 
Annam. Etxtdee numimatiques, Paris, 190S. 

2 . Ancient Persia. — ^The earliest Imperial coins 
of Persia, throughout the period of the Achmmenid 
dynasty (c. 558-331 B.C.), have invariably as their 
type the figure of the Great King represented as 
an archer, and possess no special interest from the 
point of view of religion or mythology. Coins 
issued by the Persian satraps^ during this period 
show, however, a greater variety, as their types 
are not only Persian, but also Phoenician or Greek 
in character. Thus the figure of Baaltars occurf 
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on coins of the satrap Mazajus stmck at Tarsus 
(c. 362-328 B.C.) (Hill, Handbook of Gr. and Rom. 
Coins, London, 1899, p. 259, pi. iv, 12) ; on a coin 
of Tiribazus struck at Issus in Cilicia, apparently 
Zeus (or Baal?) and Onnuzd (Ahura Mazda) are 
associated as obverse and reverse types (B. V. 
Head, Hist. Numorum, Oxford, 1887, p. 604; 
E. Babelon, Les Parses aehtmtnides, Paris, 1893, 
pp. xxix, 21) ; and on a Cicilian coin of Datames is 
seen the winged disk symbol of Ormuzd (Babelon, 
oj). cit. p. 26). In the subsequent history of 
Persia, the types and inscriptions of the coins are 
predominantly Greek in character, both under 
the Seleucid kings of Syria (312-c. 250 B.C.) and 
under the kings of Parthia (c. 250 B.c.-A.D. 226) 
(Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, Paris, 1890 ; Wroth, 
B. M. Cat., ‘ Coins of Parthia ’) ; but an exception 
to this general rule is afforded by the province of 
Persia, where a semi-independent dynasty seems 
to have ruled from probably about the same period 
as the defection of Parthia from the Seleucid 
Empire, c. 250 B.C. The reverse type of the coins 
struck by these kings of Persia is a Zoroastrian 
fire-altar, by the side of which the king is repre- 
sented as either standing in an attitude of worship 
or seated on a throne (Mordtmann, Ztschr. fur 
Numis., 1877, p. 152, 1880, p. 40 ; Head, Hist. 
Hum. p. 698). The kings of Parthia were suc- 
ceeded by the Sasanian dynasty, which represents 
the triumph of the ancient religion of Persia over 
the Hellenizing tendencies of the Parthians. The 
reverse type of the coins of the Sasanian monarchs 
throughout the whole period of their dominion 
(A.D. 226-642) is the fire-altar, sometimes associ- 
ated with either one or two figures (the king and 
the high priest) in adoration (Mordtmann, ZDMG, 
1854, pis. vi.-x.). For the evidence which the coins 
show of the transition from Zoroastrianism to 
Islam after the Arab conquest, see below, § 4. 

3. Ancient India and later non*Muhammadan 
India.— (1) The pre-Muhammadan coinages of 
India fall into two distinct classes: 

(a) An early indigenous coinage of silver and 
copper, approximately square or oblong in form, 
representing the development of a currency from 
weights of metal. These pieces bear a varying 
number of stamps or countermarks irregularly 
applied, partly probably by the authorities origin- 
ally responsible for the issue, and partly by the 
bankers and money-changers through whose hands 
they passed in the course of circulation. On account 
of this chief characteristic, the term ‘punch- 
marked’ is commonly applied to this currency, 
which from the evidence of literature and repre- 
sentations in ancient sculptures appears to he at 
least as old as the beginning of the 4th cent. b.c. 
— (6) A number of coinages hearing definite types. 
These in general show the eflect of various waves 
of foreign infiuence, beginning ivith the period of 
Persian (Acluemenid) dominion in Northern India 
(c. 500-331 B.C.), and, in particular, of the Greek 
infiuence, which was most strongly felt in the 2nd 
and 1st centuries B.c., through the medium of the 
neighbouring Hellenic kingdoms of Bactria and 
Parthia (see authorities quoted in Kapson, ‘Indian 
Coins,’ §§ 7-16, in GIAP, Strassburg, 1897). Fixed 
types also seem to have been developed independ- 
ently, especially in Central and Southern India, 
through a systematic arrangement of the ‘ punch- 
marked ’ symbols which were originally applied 
indiscriminately on the primitive native coinage 
(ib. g§ 46, 129). 

(2) More than 300 different symbols occurring 
on the ‘ punch-marked ’ coins have been enumer- 
ated (Theobald, JASBe lix. pt. i. p. 181, pis. 
viii.-xi.). It has sometimes been assumed that all 
of these must be religious or astrological in origin, 
and attempts have been made to explain their sig- 


nificance. In the present state of our knowledge, 
all such attempts must be for the most part futile. 
An examination of these symbols shows that they 
are diverse in character. Some, such ns the sicas- 
tika and the triskelis, are found widely distri- 
buted in various parts of the world, and have been 
supposed to be primitive solar symbols; others 
appear to be more especially associated nitli 
Indian religions ; while, in the case of others, it 
is difficult or impossible to trace any religious or 
astrological meaning whatever. Even in regard 
to the great majority of those symbols which are 
undoubtedly associated with Indian religions, ‘ in 
the present state of our knowledge it seems im- 
possible to discriminate between their use so far 
as to say that, while some are Brfihmanical, others 
are Buddhist or Jain. They seem to be the com- 
mon property of diverse sects in different parts of 
India’ (Itapson, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
etc., p. clxxvii). This is abundantly proved by 
their association ivith inscriptions and sculptures 
in reli^ous buildings the sectarian character of 
which is certain. Such symbols seem to have 
passed into general use as auspicious signs. In 
this respect they may be compared with the Chris- 
tian symbols and monograms, one of which, in- 
deed, JHS, has actually oeen placed on an Indian 
non-Christian coinage in recent times (Codrington, 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics, London, 1904, 
p. 19 ; Rodgers, Coin-collecting in Northern India, 
Allahabad, 1894, p. 117). Similar symbols con- 
tinue to occur, as adjuncts to the main types, not 
only on subsequent coinages of Ancient India, 
but also on certain of the currencies of Muham- 
madan States in India at a still later period (of,, 
for example, the ‘ Table of Ornaments found on 
the Coins of the Sultans of Dehli,’ by H. Nelson 
Wright, Jnd. Mus. Cat., vol, ii. p. 128). Such 
symbols were also commonly used_ in Ancient 
India as masons’ marks (see H. Eivett-Carnac, 
lA vii. [1878] 295). 

These facts would seem to show that the sym- 
bols found on the ‘ punch-marked ’ coinage, what- 
ever their origin may have been, were used simply 
as the marks of localities or of individuals, with- 
out any special religious sigpifica'iice. They were 
used primarily to denote either the localities at 
which the coins were struck, the authorities 
responsible for their issue, or the money-changers 
through whose hands they passed. 

To the authorities pivea In Kapson, Indian Coins, 5} i, B, 
add V. A. Smith, Ini. llus. Cat., vot 1. p. 131. 

(3) The coinages with definite types may bo 
classed generally as : (a) forei^ (those of the 
various invaders of Northern India — Greeks, Par- 
thians, Scythians, etc.), or (6) native. The types 
of both classes supply materials for the_ religious 
or mythological history of Ancient India, which 
have as yet been only very imperfectly utilized. 
Other sources of information, such as inscriptions, 
show that, in estimating the evidence which these 
types afford, certain considerations must always 
be borne in mind. In the first place, the religion 
indicated by the type on the reverse of a coin is 
not necessarily that of the monarch whose head 
appears on the obverse. In the case of foreign 
conquerors especially, the religion of the various 
States which acknowledged their snpremapy was 
left undisturbed. The types of the coins, in .snen 
instances, rellect the religious ideas of the par- 
ticular State and not those of the auzcratii to 
which it owes allegiance. Such appears to have 
been the normal condition of things under the 
Saka and Kushana dominion, for example (see 
below, 5) (6)). On the other hand, the coins ot 
the native Gupta dyna-sty everywhere show the 
Brfihmanical faith of the supreme nders, altnougn, 
as is certain from the inscriptions, Buddhism anu 
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Jainism were flonrishing in some of the provinces 
of their empire (see below, (8)). using the testi- 
mony of coins, therefore, it is necessary to deter- 
mine first of in each case whether their types 
are local or Imperial in character. It must be 
remembered, further, that the numismatic record 
of Ancient India is extremely fragmentary, and 
that, while certain kingdoms, scarcely known from 
other sources, are abundantly represented by their 
coins, others, well known from inscriptions or 
literature, are entirely destitute of any numis- 
matic record. From tiie religious point of view, 
as from every other, the coins afibrd a very inade- 
quate illustration of the history of India regarded 
as a whole. 

(4) The influence of Greek religious ideas was 
extended to India chiefty through the invasions 
and conquests of the Greek kmgs of Bactria. 
These began about 200 B.C.; hut the evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions sho^vs that com- 
munities of Greeks [Yavanas or Yonas ^'luvet) 
were settled in N.W. India at an earlier period ; 
and it is quite possible that these may date from 
the time of Alexander the Great (327-6 B.C.; see 
Rapson, B. M. Cat., ‘ Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. 
xcviii). The divinities represented on the coins 
of the Greek princes who reigned in the Kabul 
Valley and the Panjab during the period c. 200-25 
B.c. are Greek — Zeus, Athene, Apollo, Artemis, 
Herakles, the Dioscuri — and the other types are, 
with a few exceptions, drawn from Greek myth- 
ology. Historically and geographically important 
are the representations in Greek fasnion of the 
tutelary divinities (Skr. nagara-devatdh) of two 
Indian cities — of Kapifia, the capital of the kingdom 
of Kapila-Gandhara, on a coin of Eucratides ; and 
of Pushkalavatl, the ^eu)ce^a^>T(t of Alexander’s 
historians, on a coin of less certain date and attri- 
bution (Rapson, JEAS, 1905, pp. 783, 786). Dis- 
tinctively Indian religious types seem to occur on 
coins struck by two of these Greek princes— the 
' tree within railing,’ and the 'chaitya' on certain 
coinsofAgathocles ((Gardner, B.iU. Cat., ‘Greekand 
Scythic Kings,’ etc., pi. iv. 10; for the types, see 
Rapson, ib. ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. clxvi), 
and the ’ wheel,’ which has been reasonably 
identified with ‘ the wheel of the Law ’ {dharma- 
chakra) of Buddhism on one of the numerous 
currencies of Menander (Gardner, op. cit. pi. xii. 7 ; 
cf. M. G. Rawlinson, Bactria, Bombay, 1909, p. 
121). If this identification is correct, it must be 
supposed that the coinage in question was struck 
in some district of Menandeirs empire in which 
Buddhism prevailed ; but there is also some reason 
to suppose that Menander was himself a Buddhist 
and identical with the King Milinda of the Bud- 
dhist work Aft7inrfa-^anAo, ‘ The Questions of King 
Milinda ’ (Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xxxv. p. xviii). 
The further suggestion that the title which 
Menander hears on his coins — AIKAIOS=PrBMt 
Dhramika, Skr. Dhdrmika — is intended to have a 
-specially Buddhist connotation =‘ follower of the 
Law ’ (Dharma), is improbable, since this is a com- 
mon epithet home by a number of Hellenic kings, 
Bactrian, Indian, Parthian, and others, in whose 
case any such special meaning would seem to be 
impossible. 

(6) Already in the second half of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. began the attacks on the Greek dominions in 
Northern India of the invading Scythians (Sakas) 
and Parthians (Pahlavas), who had already an- 
nihilated Greek power in Bactria. The coins, 
literature, and inscriptions alike indicate a close 
connexion betu'een these two nationalities ; and 
historically it is not always easy to distinguish 
between them. The coins show the transition 
from_ Greek to Scytho-Parthian rule in different 
districts of Northern India, and inscriptions afford 


also some information as to the satrapal families 
who ruled over some of the provinces (Rapson, 
B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., pp. xcviii- 
ciii). But, so far as religious information is con- 
cerned, these two sources appear, at first sight, 
to be in direct conflict; and it is necessary to 
remember the warning given above (3) as to the 
imperfection of the numismatic record in Ancient 
India. While the inscriptions show that these 
foreign invaders had embraced Buddhism (cf. 
the Taxila copper-plate of Patika [Buhler, Epi- 
graphia Indica, iv. 54] ; the Mathura lion-capital 
[Thomas, ib. ix. 139]), the mythology of their 
coins is almost entirely Greek. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is naturally explained by the fact that 
in Ancient India coins usually reflect the religious 
ideas of the district in which they circulate, rather 
than those of the sovereign. The States which 
had previously used Greek types would continue 
to do so, for some time at least, under their new 
masters. 

(6) From the point of view of religious history, 
the coinage of the Knshanas, who established the 
next supremacy in Northern India, is important 
in several respects. The Kushana conqueror of 
Hermteus, the last of the Greek kings to reign in 
the Kabul Valley (probably e. 25 B.c.), imitates 
his coins hut substitutes the figure of Herakles for 
that of Zeus as a reverse type (cf. Gardner, loc. 
cit. pi. XV. 1-7 with pi. XXV. 1-4). This exchange 
of one Greek divinity for another has not been 
explained, but it seems possible that the figure of 
Herakles may have been intended to represent 
^iva, since Megasthenes seems to indicate that 
these two deities were popularly identified in India 
{M‘Crindle, lA vi. [1877] 122, also Attc. India, p. 
39). V'ima-Kadphises, a successor, and possibly 
the immediate successor, of Kujula-Kadphises, was 
undoubtedly a follower of Siva or MaheSvara, as 
he bears the title mahUvara (=Skr. mdhehiara, 

‘ worshipper of MaheSvara ’) on his coins, and his 
coin-types — Siva, alone or accompanied by his bull 
Nandi, and Siva’s emblem, the trident — bear wit- 
ness to the same fact (Gardner, op. cit. pi. xxv. 
6-14 ; for the interoretation of the title mahih-ara, 
see Sylvain L6vi, JA, new ser. ix. 21 ; for the name 
V'ima, see Rapson, Actes du xiv*^ Congrh dcs 
Oricntalistcs, Algiers, 1905, vol. L p. 219). The 
Kushana empire rose to its height under Kanishka, 
whose name appears, in the modified form of the 
Gr. alphabet used by the Knshanas, ns KANHJiKI 
(=Kaneshki). His relationship to his predecessors 
is, uncertain, and his date is still one of the most 
contested points in Indian chronology (the various 
views are summarized by V. A. Smith, JEAS, 
1903, p. 1). His inscriptions show that he was 
himself a Buddhist, and he is famous in Buddhist 
literature as the CTeat patron of the Mahfiyana. 
His coin-types and those of his successor Huvishka 
(=OOH)>Kl) represent no fewer than five of the 
faiths professed by the nations and peoples included 
in their vast empire. Greek religion is represented 
by Helios, Smene (CAAHNH), and Herakles 
(HPAKIAO); Persian by Mithra, etc. (for a list 
of these with their Persian equivalents and refer- 
ences to the literature, see GIrP [Strassburg, 
1896-1900] ii. 76) ; Scythic by Nana or Nanaia ; 
Brahman by Skanda KumBra, Viiakha, and 
Mahfisena; and Buddhism by Buddha (Gardner, 
loc. cit. pis. xxvi.-xxix.). 


'It has . . . been held hitherto that the coins of the Kushana 

kings KnnishkanndHuTishka'‘BhowarcinarkahleecIecticism,for 

on their reverses are represented Greek and Sevthio divinities 
deities of the Avesta and of the Vedas, and Butidha " (Rapson’ 
Indian Coins, 5 73); and the Kushana monarchs have been 
credited with the profession of all or any of the different forms 
of faith Indicated! The natural explanation of this diversitv 
is that these various classes of coins were current in the 
different provinces of a large empire' (Rapson. B. U. Cat 
•Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p.:^, note 1 ). . -a-, oai.. 
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On the coins of Vasudeva (=BAZOAHO or 
BAZOAHO), the last of the Knshana sovereigns 
whose name is at present knovm, only two deities 
mipear, the Indian Siva and the Scythic Nana. 
The coins of the later Kushanas, whose names, 
being probably indicated merely by initials, have 
not yet been discovered, fall into two chief classes, 
distingnished W the deity who appears as the 
reverse-type. One class with Siva seems to have 
been current in the Kabul Valley, while the other 
■with the goddess APA0XJ?0 (=Ardokhsho), who 
has been identified ■with the Persian Ashi vanguhi 
(GIrP ii. 76), belongs rather to the more eastern 
portion of the Kushana dominions (Rapson, Indian 
Coins, § 74). 

(7) In the present state of our knowledge, the 
types and symbols on the coins of the various 
provinces of the empire ruled over by the Andhra 
dynasty (c. B.C. 200-A.D. 240) can be made to 
supply little trustworthy information as to the 
religious history of this period ; but the inscriptions 
(cf. the Nanaghat inscr. [Buhler in Arch. Survey 
Westind., vol. v. p. 60, pi. li. 1]) and the names of 
certain members of this dynasty show that they 
were adherents of Br.ahmanism. Much the same 
remark may be made about the coins of the rivals 
of tlie Andhras in V^'estern India — the Kshahar.atas 
and the Western Kshatrapas (c. A.D. 120-390) — 
except that the wheel which appears on the coins 
of Bhumaka, the earliest kno^wn Blshaharata, 
would seem to indicate that he was a Buddhist 
(Rapson, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty, Western 
Kshatrapas,’ etc., cviii.). 

(8) The types of the coins issued by the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, the supremacy of which in Northern 
India is marked by its era beginning in A.D. 319, 
and generally those of the various powers which 
succeeded to the different provinces of the Gupta 
empire after its dismemberment had begun, c. A.D. 
480, are almost entirely BrShmanical in character ; 
and this character was imposed also on the coinages 
of districts conquered by the Guptas, as, for instance, 
the territories of the Western Kshatrapas, where 
the silver coinage is made to bear not only a 
distinctively Brahmanical type, the peacock, ' but 
also the royal title parama-bhdgavata, ‘ worshipper 
of the Most Holy’ (Vishnu or Krislma). At the 
same time, the inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty 
abundantly prove that Buddliism and Jainism were 
flourishing in various parts of its dominions. 

For the coins, ndd to the authorities quoted In Rapson, 
Indian Coins, § 00 ff.. Smith, Ind. Iltis. Cat. 1.95; for the 
inscriptions, see J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscr. Ind., vol. lii. [1883]. 

(9) The coinages of a number of powers ruling in 
Northern India in the period between the decline of 
the Gupta empire and the Muhammadan conquests 
(11th cent. A.D.) are imperfectly knoivn. In this 
case, again, the numismatic record is of the most 
fragmentary nature. Some of the most important 
historical facts — the great empire of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, in the first part of the 7th 
cent. A.D., for example — are scarcely to be re- 
cognized from the coins. The same remark applies 
to Southern India, where the coinages at present 
afford, if possible, still less adequate illustration of 
the history. In Southern India, coinages of the 
Muliammadan form never entirely superseded the 
coinages bearing types, and the latter have con- 
tinued to be struck in certain districts do-wn to the 
present day. Of all these coinages it may be said 
generally that they often, but not invariably, 
show types and symbols which have a religious 
significance, and that further study ■will no doubt 
obtain from them important evidence to illustrate 
the religious history of the various kingdoms which 
they represent, fiere two types call for special 

J The bird of Kirtikeya, the pod of war : it appears on Gapta 
coins in allusion to the names of two of the dimasty, Kumara 
ind Skanda, which are ejmonyma of Kartikeya. 


mention,_bec,ausethey became .so firmly established 
in the kingdoms of the Rajput princes that they 
were allowed to remain for a considerable period 
almost unchanged, except for slight modilicaticns 
and an alteration of the legends, by the Muham- 
madan conquerors, both Ghaznavids in the 11th 
cent., and Fathans (Sultans of Dehli) at the end of 
the 12th century. These types are the ‘Bull (of 
Siva) and Horseman ’ and the ‘ Goddess (Lakshml) 
seated.’ Both are Brahmanical. The former may 
be traced back to the Brahman ‘ Shaliis of 
Gandhara’ (c. A.D. 860-950), while the latter is a 
very ancient Indian type (see below, § 4 (1)). 

Cf. A. Cunniagham, Coins of Ancient India, London, 1891 
Coins 0 / ilrdiaral India, London, 1894 ; W. Elliot, Coins oj 
Southern India, London, 1886. 


(10) Of religions Indian medals, the best known 
are called Rama-tahkas, ‘coins of Rama.’ These 
bear the figures of Rama and Sita, attended 
usually by the monkey-god Hanuman. They 
appear to be of two kinds: (a) silver, with an 
inscription in Gnrmukhi characters, ‘Ram ndm,' 
‘The name of Rama (or God)’ — these come from 
the Panjab ; (6) gold and cup-shaped, ■with inscrip- 
tions, which, when legible, record the names of the 
leading characters in the story of Rama. These 
medals are undoubtedly used in connexion with 
religions ceremonies at Hindu temples; but no 
account of their precise use seems to have been 
published. For class (6), see Gibbs, Proc. As. Soc. 
Beng., 1883, p. 76. 

(11) The folloiving are examples of coins obtain- 
ing in India a value as charms or amulets which 
was not originally intended, (a) The mohurs 
and rupees of the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, struck 
in A.H. 1000 (=A.D. 1691-2).— (6) The coins of 
the same Emperor which bear the kalima ■with the 
names of the four companions of Muhammad (see 
below, § 4 (4 b)). As these sell for more than 
their metal value, numerous imitations of them 
continue to be made (Rodgers, qp. cit. 108).— (c) 
The zodiacal coins of the Mu Aal Emperor, J ahangir. 
These, too, were extensive^ imitated in the 18th 
century (S. Lane-Poole, B. M, Cat., ‘Moghul 
Emperors,’ p. Ixxxi ; see below, § 4 (4, b)). — (d) 
The Venetian sequin, which, as the chief com- 
mercial coin of the world during the 16th cent., 
was carried to India in great numbers, and has 
continued to be imitated ever since (Rodgers, 
cit, p. 118, where ‘Dutch ducats’ is a mistake for 
‘Venetian sequins’). 

4. The Muhammadan coinages of the ■world. — 
(1) The progress and establishment of the Muham- 
madan power and of the religion of Muhammad 
are everywhere most clearly illustrated by coins. 
At first tn ere appears a transitional stage, in whiw 
the coinages of the conquered dominions are sub- 
stantially retained, so far as their main features 
are concerned, but adapted to the new faith ^ 1''^® 
addition of Arabic inscriptions or by the modifica- 
tion of types which conflict ■with Muhammadan 
ideas. Under the first Khalifa the extension of 
Islfim was made chiefly at the expense of the 
Byzantine Empire in the West, and of the Sasanian 
Empire in the East. After the conquest of Syna 
(A.D. 638), the types of Heraclius I. and Constans IL 
are at first retamed ■with slight modifications, but 
associated, in most cases, ■with Arabic insenpnons. 
A subsequent stage is marked by a modification of 
the types themsdves. For example, the obverse 
type, which represents the Ernperor holdmg a 
staff terminating in a cross, gives place to tne 
figure of the Khalif ■with sword in hand, whde tne 
reverse type — a cross standing on 
becomes a column surmounted hy a ball (5. l^ne- 
Poole, B. M. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins : Additions, vol. 
i. pp. 1-17, pis. i. u.). In the case m Perm 
(conquered A.D. 642), the coins of the last Sasanian 
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kings were at first re-issued counter-marked "witli 
crescent and star and the Arabic inscription ‘In 
the name of God ’ on the margin, and subsecjuently 
coins of the Sasanian type "were struck with the 
name of the Arab governor of the province (Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG viii. 148). The Arab conquests in 
Northern AJrica (Carthage, A.D. 693) and Spain 
(A.D. 710) are shown by corns of the Byzantine type 
bearing Latin inscriptions in blundered characters, 
which are no doubt intended to be translations 
of well-known Arabic formulse — e.cr. ‘Non est 
Dens nisi Dens, et alius non est,’ and ‘In nomine 
tuo. Dens Omnipotens’ (Codera, Tratado dt 
Numistn. Arab. Espanola, Madrid, 1879, p. 35, pi. 
i. ; S. Lane-Poole, B. M. Gat., ‘ Oriental Coins ; 
Additions,’ vol. i. pp. 21-24, pi. iii.). Similarly, at 
a later date in Inma, when Muhammad ibn Sam 
overcame the confederacy of Rajput princes under 
Prithvi Raja of Ajmir and founded the Muham- 
madan dynasty known as the Sultans of Dehli 
(A.D. 1192), the TOirely Hindu types of Dehli (oSu. 
Horseman, rev. Siva’s Bull) and of Kanauj (the 
goddess Lakshml) continued to he struck for some 
time, while the change of rulers and religion was 
indicated by the inscnptions (S. Lane-Poole, B. M. 
Cat., ‘Indian Coins: Snlt5ns of Dehli,’ pp. xviii, 
xis). 

(2) But such transitional coinages were merely 
wise expedients intended to facilitate the transfer- 
ence of authority. Wherever Muhammadan rule 
became firmly established, a distinctive coinage 
was struck, the two features of which are j (a) the 
absence of types, whether actual or symbolical 
representations, founded on the injunction of the 
Prophet, which forbade all such representations as 
tending to idolatry ; and (6) the definitely religious 
and dogmatic character of the inscriptions. This 
distinctively Muliammadan form of coinage is 
usually supposed to date from a.h. 76 or 77 (=A.D. 
695 or 696) in the reign of the Khalif ’Abd-al- 
Malik, though a few specimens are knoivn which 
seem to prove that such an issue was attempted at 
somewhat earlier dates {Coins and Medals, ed. 
S. Lane-Poole, 1902, p. 165). Substantially the 
character of the coinage has remained unchanged, 
with a few exceptions, in every part of the Muham- 
madan world, from that period almost down to the 
present day, although in quite modem times the 
fashion of placing the sovereign’s head on the 
obverse has sometimes been adopted from the West, 
and the elaboration of the royal name and titles 
has tended to displace the religious element until 
often little or nothing of it remains. The religious 
inscriptions which occur on Muliammadan coins 
are partly actual texts taken from the Qur'an and 

n pious phrases or prayers. The most frequent 
these IS the halima, or confession of faith, 
‘ There is no God but God : Muhammad the apostle 
of God,’ the two parts of which are taken re- 
spectivdy from Qur. xlvii. 21 and xlviii. 29. To 
the kalima the Shfahs add the phrase ‘’Ali the 
friend of God.’ 

The most convenient nccount of the religions legends on 
Mah&nunadim coins will he found in Codiin^on’s Manual of 
ilutalman Jfumimaties, pp. 20-S9. 

(3) Some special applications of these religious 
inscriptions deserve notice. On certain Moorish 
issues they seem to have been used simply as texts to 
inculcate virtue generally (cf. B. M. Cat., ‘ Oriental 
Goins,’ vol. V., and ‘Additions,’ ii.), while some of 
the legends of Muhammad ibn Taghlak, the Sultan 
of Dehli from A.D. 1324-1351, especially insist on 
the virtue of obedience to the powers that be. It 
is significant that quotations from the Qur’an, such 
as ‘ Obey God and obey the Prophet, and those in 
authority among you,^ etc. (iv. 62), and precepts 
such as • Whoso obeys the Sultan obeys the Com- 
passionate,’ should have been placed on the fiduciary 


currency which the Sultan found some difficulty 
in recommending to his unwilling subjects (S. 
Lane-Poole, B. M. Cat., ‘Indian Coins; Sultans of 
Dehli,’ p. xxii). The personal religious history of 
the Mughal Emperor, Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605), is 
illustrated by his coinage. He is known to have 
been dissatisfied with Islam, and to have made 
some attempt to promulgate a ‘ divine religion ’ of 
an eclectic cnaracter. Accordingly, from the 28tli 
year of his reign the halima is omitted on his 
coins, together with the names and virtues of the 
first four Khalifs, which had constituted its usual 
accompaniment in previous Mughal issues. In its 
place appears the Ildhl (divine) formula, ‘ God is 
most great : glorified be His glory ’ ; and, as the 
Arabic characters of the first half of this legend 
may also be read as ‘Akbar is God,’ it has been 
supposed that such a double meaning was inten- 
tional (Rodgers, op. dt. 105). It has been pointed 
out, however, that this would conflict with what 
is knowm of the earnestness and seriousness of 
Akbar’s character ; and in any case it is difficult 
to believe that the second meaning could have been 
intended to be taken literally (S. Lane-Poole, 
B. M. Cat., ' Indian Goins : Moghul Emperors,’ 
Ixvii). With the reign of Akbar’s successor, 
Jahangir (A.D. 1605-1627), the halima appears 
again, to be once more abolished for an entirely 
different reason by Aurangzib (A.D. 1659-1707), 
who feared lest the holy creed of Islam, if stamped 
on the coins, might come into ‘unw’orthy places 
and fall under the feet of infidels’ (Kh&h IvhSn, 
quoted by S. Lane-Poole, op. dt. p. Ixxi). 

(4) The few exceptions to the general rule, that 
Muhammadan coins bear only inscriptions and are 
entirely without types, are furnished chiefly by ; 
{a) Tatar and Turk invaders of Syria and Asia 
Minor, where, in the 12th and 13th centuries of 
the Christian era, Ayyubids, Seljuks, Urtukids, 
and Zangids issued coinages with types copied to a 
great extent from those of the Byzantine, Seleuoid, 
or Roman coins which formerly circulated in those 
regions {B. M. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins,’ vol. iii.). — 
(b) The Mughal Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir. 
The types used by the former are few, and only one 
has much religious significance. This is the purely 
Hindu type of Rama and Sita (for as such the figures 
described in R. ilf. Cat., ‘Moghul Emperors, pp. 
Ixxix, 34, pi. v. 172, are to be identified; cf. 
Drouin, BN, 1902, p. 261, fig. 3, and p. 281). 
Jahangir’s types, on the other hand, though not 
numerous, are of a boldness which appears like a 
deliberate defiance of orthodoxy ; for not only did 
he strike coins with his own portrait on the obverse, 
but he had himself represented as holding in one 
hand a book which probably is intended for a 
Qur’an, and in the other a wine-glass {B. M. Cat. , 
‘Moghul Emperors,’ p. Ixxx, pi. ix. 312-319). 
He also struck a series of zodiacal coins with the 
mythological figures of the different constellations 
{op. dt. p. Ixxxi, pis. X. xi.). — (c) Various Mu- 
hammadan potentates in recent times, e.g. the 
Shahs of Persia and certain native Indian princes, 
who have struck coins with their portrait on 
the obverse. This fashion is due to Western in- 
fluence. 

(5) Just as the Muhammadan conquerors at first 
issued coinages closely resembling those already’’ 
current in the various countries, so it has occasion- 
ally happened in the course of history that, when 
the tide of commest has turned, a coinage of the 
Muhammadan form has been continueu by the 
victors, and Arabic inscriptions have been drawn 
into the service of another religion. The most 
notable cases in point are : (a) the Norman kinr’s 
of Salerno and Sicily (Spinelli, Morietc Cufiche, etc. , 
Naples, 1844). — (6) Some Christian dynasties of 
Spain (Codera, op. dt.).—{c) Some of the Crusaders 
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(Schlumberger, Numismatiq^ue de rOrient latin, 
Paris, 1878), all of •whom struck coins -with 
Christian legends in Arabic characters. 

LiTERATcnE. — This is given fully in the different sections of 
the article. E. J. RaPSON. 

COLERIDGE.— 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was horn on the 21st of October 
1772, at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, where hie father, John 
Coleridge, was vicar and master of the Grammar School. After 
the death of his father, when Coleridge was at the age of nine, 
a presentation to Christ’s Hospital was obtained for him ; there 
he showed remarkable precocity, and read voraciously in Greek 
and Roman os well as English literature. In 1791 he was 
appointed to an exhibition at Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
1(03, being both disappointed in love and involved in (lebt, he 
enlisted in the army (16th Dragoons), but his discharge was 
obtained by his brothers (one of whom was an officer in the 
army), and he returned to the University. In 1791 he left 
Cambridge without taking a degree, and, after spending a 
while in London, commenced with Southey a course of lectures 
at Bristol. In 1795 he married Sarah Frioker (whose sister 
soon after was married to Southey), and settled at Clevedon. 
Next year in Bristol, he started the iratcfimaii newspaper, and 
occasionally preached in Unitarian chapels. This was the year 
In which he began, as a remedy for neuralgia, to take laudanum. 
At the end of 1700 he settled at Nether Scowey j Wordsworth, 
to be near him, settled at Alfoxden ; and thej' united in writing 
the Lyrical Ballads, which were published in 179S and included 
the Ancient Mariner. At this time also Coleridge composed 
the first part of Christabel, and contributed to the Morning 
Post. In 1798 the brothers 'Wedgwood conferred on him two 
annuities of £75 each. He then went to Hanover, and spent a 
term at the University of Gottingen, learning the German 
language and literature, but not the Kantian philosophy, which 
he did not begin to study till April 1801 {Letters, 23rd March 
1801, footnote, ed. E.H.G.). On his return to England he 
translated Schiller's Wallenstein. In 1800, ns the Wordsworths 
were living at Grasmere, he settled at Keswick ; and here he 
wrote the second part of Christabel, and plunged into the study 
of Metaphysics. fVom this time be became practically a slave 
of opium. He went to the Mediterranean in 1804, and at Malta 
became secretary to the Governor. He returned in 1800 by way 
of Rome to England. In January 1808, he lectured on Shake- 
speare at the Royal Institution, enunciating views which 
anticipated those of Schlegel; but these lectures were less 
successful than those on Shakespeare and Milton delivered 
aftem'ords in Bristol and in London. In 1810 he settled at 
Highgate with the Gillmans, and with them he remained till 
his death on the 25th of July 1834. The Biographia Literaria, 
after long delays due to disputes with publishers, appeared in 
July 1817. In December 1816 was published his first Lay 
Sermon, on the Bible as the Statesman's Manual ; this was 
followed at once by a second lay sermon on the ^nciples of 
public policy and economics. In ISlShepublishedTAeNnend, 
greatly altered from an earlier (1809) edition. lYom this 

F ieriod, his philosophy was fixed, and underwent no change, 
n 1824 he wrote, but did not publish, the Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit. In 1825 he published the Aids to Reflection, 
and in 1830 the Church and Slate according to the Idea of 
Each. 

Coleridge has the rare distinction of being at 
once a great poet, a great critic, and a great 
philosopher. His published works in their quan- 
tity are by no means proportionate to the strength 
and grace of his genius. As Ludwig Tieck, who 
knew him, said upon the news of his death, ‘A 
great spirit has passed away from the earth and 
left no adequate memorial.’ It was by his con- 
versation, especially during the peaceful years at 
Highgate, that he exerted the greatest influence, 
especially upon the younger minds of the day. 
‘There was no week,’ wote Southey to Henry 
Taylor, when Coleridge’s Table Talk was pub- 
lished, ' in which his talk would not have furnished 
as much matter worthy of preservation as those 
two volumes contain,’ In Coleridge the inventive 
and creative spirit, as Tieck noticed, outran the 
productive — ‘he thought too much to produce.’ 
Poetic production, especially, was checked by the 
critical and analytic spirit which grew upon him, 
the more he sutfered from disease and remedies 
worse than the disease. In philosophy, Coleridge 
did, in fact, do much more than has generally been 
allowed. It seems to have been a mistake for his 
friend, J. H. Green, not to publish the philo- 
sophical work, instead of spending his life qualify- 
ing himself to expound the system ; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Coleridge’s work should 
hare remained neglected in manuscript. The 


charges made against Coleridge’s originality by 
De Quincey and others might all be admitted for 
argument’s sake, and all he answered with MUton’a 
definition of plagiaiism ; for whatever he borrowed 
was, assuredly, ‘ bettered by the borrower.’ The 
reputation of those from ■whom Coleridge borrowed 
owes him much. Nor should we forget his own 
principle, that originality both in poetry and 
philosophy should consist in giving freshness to 
old ideas. 

Coleridge was not only a poet, a critic, and 
a philosopher. As a practical political UTiter, 
especially upon foreign policy, in the Morning 
Post, during the interval between the peace of 
Amiens and the outbreak of the Napoleonic war, 
and in the Courier at a later period, he exposed the 
character and designs of Napoleon, the conditions 
of his power, and the prospects of resistance to his 
aggressions, and so earned for himself the reproach 
of the Emperor’s admirer, Byron, that he had 
‘both prophesied the ultimate downfall of Bona- 
parte, andliimself mainly contributed to it’ (Byron’s 
Observations upon an article in BlacJnvoods Mag.). 
He also distinguished himself by his advocacy of 
protection for child-labour, and by his censure of 
the depopulation of the Highlands _ (2nd Lay 
Sermon, Letters, May 2nd, 1818, and AnimaPoetac, 
p. 204). 

In his political philosophy, Coleridge belongs to 
the school of Burke [Biog. Lit. ch. x.; TAe Friend, 
sect. I. iv.), and he forms the connecting link 
between Burke and Gladstone’s State in its Rela- 
tions with the Church (1838). ‘ Coleridge’s Church 

and State,' writes Gladstone’s friend, J. R. Hope, 
‘ is a work which has evidently had a great deal 
to do with Gladstone’s fundamental ideas of the 
subject’ (J. R. H. to Newman, 1st March 1839, in 
Memoirs of 3ope-Scott\ 1884, i. 176). His part in 
preparing the way for the Oxford Movement has 
been affirmed by two such witnesses as Carlyle and 
Newman, though his direct influence was felt chiefly 
at Cambridge. In religious philosophy, Cole- 
ridge has been described by WOfrid AVard (a dis- 
ciple of Newman) as the link between Burke and 
Newman. Though Newman in his old age forgot 
that he had ever read Coleridge, his ' Chronological 
Notes ’ for 1835 contain the entry ; ‘ During this 
spring I, for the first time, read parts of Colendge s 
works, and am surprised how much that I thought 
mine is to be found there ’ (see Letters of N eurnian, 
ed. Anne Mozley, 1891, 11th May 1834, footnote, 
3rd July 1834, 9tb Feb. 1835, and 28th Jan, 1836). 
Coleridge’s religious and metaphysical philosoph)’ 
must be understood to be that which he held from 
1817 until his death. During those seventeen or 
eighteen years he never changed his ground (Letter 
of J. H. Green to Sara Coleridge, Introd. to Btog. 
Lit, p. xxxi, ed. Sbedd, 1884). He has jus^ been 
called by Aubrey de Vere ‘the Plato of Enghsu 
philosophy’ ; and it may be permissible for the 
present writer to say that, quite independently 
and in ignorance of de Vere’s expression, he too 
wrote, publicly, that the title of ‘the British 
Plato’ might be given to this philosopher with 
more appropriateness than it had been given, by 
Coleridge himself, to Bacon. , , . . 

The clue to Coleridge’s intellectual hi^ry is 
furnished by Lamb’s picture of him in Ohnsts 
Hospital expounding Plotinus to his schoolfellows. 
While still a youth in that school, heyead ^nie oi 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and himself 
lated the eighth hymn of Synesius {Biog. Liux. 
169, footnote, ed. Sliawcross). 
to the University of Cambridge he had a Stocsim 
of his own, and speaks of his intention of 
I lating him (24th March 1794, Letters, ed. E- JU. 

Colendge). At the University he read some 
i of the I7th cent Cambridge Platonists, certainly 
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Cudworth, from -whom, probably, he derived most 
of the quotations from unfamiuar Greek authors 
with which his boyish vanity loved to astonish his 
companions. "Wfiile he was at the University, 
under the influence of a Fellow of his college who 
was an open disseminator of theological radicalism, 
Coleridge became a follower of Priestley in theology 
and of Hartley in philosophy. But, as the doctrines 
of Platonism and the poetic mysticism of Synesius 
were his first love in philosophy, so to these his 
mind, after many wanderings, at last returned as 
to its native home. As a philosopher, Coleridge, 
as E. Garnett observes (Life of Coleridge, 1904, 
80), continues the tradition of the Cambridge 
atonists. Amid all his changes there was one 
principle to which he always remained faithful, 
which was native to his own mind, and which 
forms the foundation and the key to his philo- 
sophy. This was his ethical principle, which will 
be explained below. His philosophy he described 
as Platonism (Letter to J. Gooden, misdated 1814, 
probably 1824, in Works, iv. 399, ed. Shedd) ; and 
It was to his Platonic principles, under God, that 
he attributed his return to tlie Christian faith 
(Anima Poetai, p. 259 ; Biog. Lit. ch. x.). Those 
who, reading only the Biographia Literaria (Cole- 
ridge’s Dichtung und Wahrheit), suppose him to 
be a Schellingist should observe that what he there 
says of Schelling was vTitten and sent to the 
pnnter in 1816, though not published until 1817, 
and that it refers chiefly to the physics and ‘ nature 
philosophy,’ not to the theology, of that philo- 
sopher. In the 1818 edition of The Friend, Cole- 
ridge places Schelling’s philosophy among the 
antheistic systems, while declaring that Schelling 
imself strove to conceal fi'om his own mind the 
consequences of his principles (The Friend, U. xi. ; 
cf. S. T. 0. to J. H. Green, 13th Dec. 1817, and to 
J. T. C., 8th April 1825, Letters, ed. E. H. C.; and 
J. H. Green to Saia Coleridge, Introd. to Biog. Lit. 
p. xxxi, ed. Shedd). 

1. Philosophy. — Coleridge did not claim to be 
the author of a new and original system of philo- 
sophy. The highest use of genius, he held, is to 
give the impression and interest of novelty to 
admitted and neglected truth (Atcfo to Reflection, 
Aph. i.; The Friend, essay xv.). 

' My Bystem, il I may mre it so One a name, is an attempt to 
reduce nil knowledge to harmony — to unite the separated 
fragments of the mirror of truth. It opposes no other system, 
but shows what is true in each, and how that which Is true 
in the particular became in each of these systems falsehood 
because it was only hall the truth' (Table Talk, 12th Sept. 
1831). 

The criterion of common sense was held by 
Coleridge (Table Talk, 28th June 1834) as well as 
by Eeid, whose terminology he in part adopts 
(Statesman’s Manual, App. E). He, however, 
expressed the relation between common sense and 
philosophy with more accuracy: ‘It is the two- 
fold function of philosophy to reconcile reason with 
common sense, and to elevate common sense into 
reMon’ (Biog. Lit. ch. xii.); and he emphatically 
rejected the pretensions of common sense — which 
judges of the world of the senses and the affairs of 
this life— to be the criterion of spiritual truth, 
especially of the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion (see Statesman’s Manual, App. E ; Notes on 
Baxter, v. 443, ed. Shedd ; Notes on Taylor's 
History^ of Enthusiasm, vi. 130 ; Aids, Aph. ix. 
on Spiritual Eeligion, footnote ; Notes on Jeremy 
Taylor, v. 225, ed. Shedd; The Friend, sect. 
II. li.). 

2. Logic. — Coleridge’s logic may be described 
as a Platonic theory of knowledge expressed in a 
Kantian terminology. The agreement between 
him and Kant, however, is less than he himself 
thought. With Coleridge, ‘ ideas ’ are not merely 
regulative, but also constitutive. Self-evident 


propositions are principles not only of thought, 
but of truth and being. Space and time are forms 
of sensibility, but not mere forms. Eeason and 
experience eoincide ; the ideas of the pure reason 
and the laws of Nature correspond. And ‘ the 
ground of this agreement’ is to be sought ‘in a 
supersensual essence, which, being at once the ideal 
of the reason and the cause of the material world, 
is the pre-establisher of the harmony in (each) and 
between both’ (The Friend, li. v. ; Statesman’s 
Manual; The Prometheus of NSschylus, iv. 344, 
ed. Shedd). It should be noted that he has 
nowhere in his published writings assigned his 
reason for rejecting the theory of the origin of 
knowledge common to Aristotle, the Scholastics, 
and Locke ; and that he is always unjust to Locke, 
classing him, strangely enough, with Hobbes, 
Hume, and Hartley. The distinction between 
the reason and the understanding in Coleridge 
is not the same as in Kant; for with Coleridge 
the categories and first principles are the object 
of the reason, and are furnished by it to the 
understanding. The distinction is in Coleridge 
much more Mn to the distinction of the Schol- 
astics between the reason and the ratio particularis 
(or faculty of reasoning from particular to par- 
ticular found in a lower degree in brutes), or to 
Aristotle’s distinction between the active and the 
passive intelligence (or internal senses). By Cole- 
ridge the distinction is used chiefly for the purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that the human mind may 
obscurely apprehend truths higher than it is able 
distinctly to comprehend, define, or understand, 
and which, when we attempt to define them, are 
expressed in a combination of concepts apparently 
contrnrj' to one another. The speculative and the 
practical, or moral, reason are not two faculties, 
but one faculty exercising itself upon diflerent 
objects. The moral reason is reason in the highest 
sense of the term, since by this we attain the 
knowledge of spiritual trutli, and particularly of 
a personal God (Aids, passim, esp. Aph. viii. on 
^iritual Eeligion ; Statesman’s Manual, App. B ; 
The Friend, passim, esp. Ist landing-place, essay 
iv.). The conscience is not quite the same as the 
practical reason, since it adds to perception of 
right the sense of duty, and is the organ of the 
unconditional commann. It is an authority. The 
conscience occupies an important place in Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, since he expressly notices, what 
all uncormpted minds feel, that it not only com- 
mands us to avoid evil and to do good, but also to 
believe in the real distinction between good and 
evil, in the reality of the moral law, in the exist- 
ence of a lawriver and judge, and in a future life 
(The Friend, Introd. essay xv.). He who disbe- 
lieves these truths commits no mere speculative 
mistake, but a sin against his conscience. This 
express assertion of our responsibility for our 
opinions and beliefs, as weU as for our notions, is 
perhaps the most valuable principle in Coleridge’s 
philosophy. The conscience is thins in morals and 
religion what common sense is in the world of the 
senses ; and philosophy must be in harmony with 
this spiritual common sense. Those who con- 
sciously oppose this authority are to be cured only 
by discipline, not by argument, and ‘must be 
made better men, before they can become wiser’ 
(Biog. Lit. ch. vii.; cf. Aids, ‘Elements prelim, to 
Spiritual Eeligion,’ and Aph. iv., v., and x. on 
Spiritual Eeligion). 

3. Ethics.— Coleridge’s ethical prine^le forms 
the foundation of all his philosophy, filiere is an 
absolute and essential distinction between good 
and eiul, right and wrong; and man lias the 
power, as of perceiving, so also of willing the good 
[ as good, as distinguished from the merely pleasur- 
able, or from the expedient, which is the means to 
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the pleasurable. Happiness and virtue coincide, 
indeed, in the end ; and in the meantime virtue 
and happiness are proportionate ; and so are vice 
and misery. Happiness, in so far as it depends 
upon ourselves, depends upon virtue ; hut, at the 
same time, it is a part of virtue to care for one’s 
ovTi ultimate happiness as vrell as for that of 
others. This intuitive perception of the distinc- 
tion betiveen the right and the pleasurable, and of 
their tendency towards final conjunction, is a prin- 
ciple which Coleridge held throughout all his specu- 
lative changes. He no more doubted it when he 
was a Hartleyan than when he was a Kanto- 
Fichtean ; and he no more doubted it when he was 
a necessitarian and a pantheist than when he was 
a vindicator of human freedom of -wdll and of the 
personality of God. _ The conviction was, doubt- 
less, confirmed by his early studies in the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and Bishop Butler, and by his 
stud^, in more mature life, of Kant and Fichte. 
But it was a native and vital product of his own 
reflexion ; and it maintained and asserted itself in 
spite of the teaching then dominant at his Univer- 
sity. _ He remarked to Hazlitt, at their first 
acquaintance (1798), that the adoption of Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy as 
a text-book at Cambridge was a disgrace to the 
national character. Though always an opponent 
of Hedonism as of an unqualified Eudcemonism and 
Utilitarianism, he never went to the Stoical ex- 
treme of Kant and Fichte, which he pronounced 
not only unnatural, but immoral. This perception 
of the good is Beason in the highest sense of the 
term; and, taken together with the power of 
ivilling the good as good, in preference to the 
pleasurable, it constitutes man’s essential and 
specific distinction, and the likeness and image 
of God in the soul. 

‘A being altogether withont moralifr Is either a beast or a 
fiend, according ns we conceive this want of conscience to be 
natural or self-produced. . . . Tet, if it were possible to con- 
ceive a man wholly Immoral, it would remain impossible to 
conceive him without a moral obligation to be otherwise ' (The 
Friend, sect t essay jdli.). 

Corresponding to the distinction between the good 
and the pleasurable, or the expedient, is a distinc- 
tion between virtue and mere prudence. The first 
of the cardinal virtues Coleridge would call by the 
name ‘wisdom,’ using the term ‘prudence’ as 
synonymous with enlightened self-interest. 

The freedom of choice between the good and the 
pleasurable holds good so far as it is required for 
responsibility. But the will is weakened by 
original sin ; and this inherent sinfulness and 
weakness seems to Coleridge a truth of natural 
religion, attested by universal conviction (for his 
etliics, see Aids, esp. Introd. Aph., Prudential and 
Moral Aph.; The Friend, Introd. essays xv. and 
xvi.; Ist land. -pi., essays iv. and v.; sect, i., essays 
xiii. and xv. ; sect, ii., essays i.-iii. ; Table Talk, 
20th Aug. 1831 ; Letters, 17th Dec. 1796, and 13th 
Deo. 1817). 

4- Religion. — It was characteristic of Coleridge 
to give a moral origin to religion, and to assign a, 
secondary position to proofs from Nature. This 
was more startling in the age when Paley’s philo- 
sophy predominated than now. He says ^vith 
perfect truth that the idea had dawned upon him 
before he studied Kant ; and it would be a mistake 
to think his position identical ■with the Kantian. 
When Coleridge says that the existence and attri- 
butes of God cannot be scientifically and apo- 
dictically demonstrated, but are susceptible only 
of proof sufficient for moral certitude, it is to be 
remembered that he means by the term ‘God’ 
no mere Anima mundi, or First Mover, or Supreme 
Being, no mere Ground of the Universe, or Fate, or 
Law personified, but a Being at once infinite and 
personal, the eternal omnipotent Creator of the 


world ‘out of nothing,’ and yet at the same time 
self-comprehensive, free, righteous, loving, merci- 
ful, and a hearer of prayer — a ‘living God.’ The 
existence and attributes of such a being are neces- 
sarily mysterious to the mind of man. And from 
the existence of such mystery at the very founda- 
tion of religion he drew the conclusion that mys- 
teries in a religion form no rational objection 
against it. His attitade of mind towards the 
mysteries of the _ Di'vine nature and providence 
may be seen in his remarks upon the controversy 
about Election and Predestination (Aids, Aph. ii. 
on Spin Relig., comment.; for his natural theologj’ 
in general, see jBioy. Lit. ch. x.; Aids, Conclusion; 
Confessio Fidei, v. 15, ed. Shedd ; The Friend, 
sect. II. xi. ; Church and State, ch. v., footnote). 
The belief in a future life, with Coleridge, rests 
chiefly upon a moral foundation — upon the com- 
mand of conscience, which forbids us to aim at the 
pleasures of this life as the ultimate end or to 
make them the primary motive of action ; upon 
the natural instinctive anticipation of a life beyond 
the grave; upon the severance between worldly 
fortune and moral merit ; and upon the fact that 
disbelief in immortality (where it is original in 
any mind) has, in fact, had its source in a revolt 
against the law of conscience. With these argu- 
ments is combined the difiference in kind between 
the attributes of corruptible things and the attri- 
butes proper to the human mind (Confessio Fidei, 
V. 16, ed. Shedd ; Notes on Davidson, v. 504 ; Aids, 
Aph. xxiii. on Spir. Relig., comm. ; Dialogue be- 
tween Demosius and Mystes, vi. 136, ed. Shedd). 

5- Christiani^. — (loleridge’s interest in the evi- 
dences of Christianity was moral rather _ than 
intellectual. While Paley, addressing himself 
to the understanding, dwelt upon history and 
miracles, Coleridge appealed chiefly to the su^ 
limity of the Christian doctrine, and to man’s 
need (and sense of need) of redemption from his 
o-ivn sinfulness (Aids, Aph. vii. on Spir. Relig. > 
Aph. X., and (Conclusion ; Statesmarvs Manual, 
App. E ; Biog. Lit,, Conclusion ; Letters, 30th 
Mar. 1794). As to Coleridge’s particular theological 
position, it is sufficiently Icnown that his favourite 
theologian was the Scottish Archbishop Leighton ; 
and that his disciples were the Broad Cliurchmen, 
such as Julius Hare and Frederick Maurice. 


6. The Church. — Coleridge, ■without doubt, was 
the chief agent in reviidng in England the idea of 
the Church as something distinct from an estate 
of the realm or a department of the State on the 
one hand, and a mere voluntary assoeiation on the 
other. In this respect he undoubtedly prepared 
the way for the Hi^ Church movement. 

•My fixed principle Is : that a Christianity without a Church 
exercising spiritual authority is vanity and delusion. . . - 
I condemn . . . the pretended right of every indn'idual, com- 
petent and incompetent, to ’ ■ ■ * 

o«’n, in opposition to the - jrtftout 

knowledge of the originals ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■'.■/ ' ■ histoid 

customs, opinions, and controversies of the age and coun^ 
In which they were written ; and where the Interpreter 
In ignorance or In contempt of uninterrupted tradition, me 
unanimous consent of Fathers and Councils, and the unwell 
faith of the Church In all ages' (Aids, Aph. xiii. on Spir. Keiig., 
footnote). 


Yet he sometimes allowed to himself a larger 
icence of personal theorizing than was in keeping 
vith this principle, of which, in the abstract, ne 
law the justice. The unity of the Universm 
Dhurch, the ‘Church of Christ,’ was fox him an 
Idea,’ or unity in the spirit, which might occ^ 
donally be realized in Ecumenical CouimiJs._ on 
;he oruinary state of the Church 

nto national branches; and the established (Ihurw, 

;.g. of England, is a combination of ^wo things, 
the national Church and the educational 
tl,o ronlm ITAe Church and State according to the 


Idea of Each). 
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7 . Scripture. — In the Confessions of an Inmiiring 
Spirit (a title suggested by a chapter in Wilhelm 
Meister), Coleridge made a -well-meant and reverent 
attempt to offer a solution of the difficulties brought 
against the truth of Scripture from the secular 
sciences and history. It can hardly be said, how- 
ever, that the particular solution which he pro- 
posed and the concept of inspiration which he put 
forward were quite in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine of inspiration ; Avhile in 
some of his theological notes -written upon margins 
he indulged in an altogether unwarrantable licence 
of pronouncing on a priori grounds what parts of 
the Gospels are and what are not genuine and 
authentic Scripture. 

As he was a member of the Church of England, 
perhaps the fairest way of estimating Coleridge’s 
work as a theologian is to quote the judgment pro- 
nounced upon him by the greatest ecclesiastic 
which that Church ever produced, while yet 
untroubled by a suspicion that he should ever 
leave it, and while filled with the profoundest 
confidence in its controversial position ; 

‘ While history In prose end verse [of Scott] was thus made 
the instrument of Church feelings and opinions, a philosophical 
basis for the same was under formation in England by a very 
original thinker, who, while he indulged a liberty of specula- 
tion which no Christian can tolerate, and advocated conclu- 
sions which were often heathen rather than Christian, yet after 
all instilled a higher philosophy into inquiring minds than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to accept. In this way ho made 
trial of his age, and found it respond to him, and succeeded in 
interesting Its genius in the cause of Catholic truth’ (The 
British Critic, April 1839 ; Newman's Essaj/s*, 1877, i. 267 f.). 


During the second quarter of the 19th cent. 
Coleridge’s influence was both ivide and deep ; and 
its stimulus was felt by all English thinkers, even 
by minds trained, like that of Mill, under Bentham, 
Malthus, and Eicardo. If Coleridge had been 
more just to Locke, and if he had integrated that 
philosopher in the sympathetic spirit in which he 
reconciled Bacon and Plato (in the Essay on 
Method, and in The Friend), his influence would 
probably have been still greater and more lasting. 

LirraATURE. — After Coleridge’s death several volumes of 
Literary Remains, and of Thtologieal Notes, were published by 
his nephew, H. N. Coleridge. In 1847 his daughter published 
an edition of the Biographia Literaria, with an introduction 
and notes dealing fully with his relation to Schelling. An 
admirable edition was issued in 1907 by the Clarendon Press, 
with introduction and notes by J. Shawcross. Bobn'a Library 
contains a useful edition of Coleridge's works for the general 
reader. In the U.S.A. the works have been edited by W. Q. T. 
Shedd, 1853 and 1884 ; but this edition (published by Harper, 
1856) has very grave printer's errors. In 1895, Coleridge's grand- 
nephew, E. H. Coleridge, published Anima Poetoe and two 
volumes of Letters (Londonl. 

Principal Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (Edin- 
burgh, 1868) has an excellent stu^ of Coleridge. His political 
philosophy is expounded by J. S. Mill in vol. 1. (1859) of his 
Dissertations (cf. Mill’s Letters to Prof. Nicbol, in the Port- 
nightly Review, May 1897). For his metaphysics and ethics, 
see The American Catholic University Bulletin, July 1906 and 
Jan. 1907, ‘Coleridge’ and ‘ Coleridge’s Philosophy,' by M. J. 
Ryan. 

J. Gillrann's Life of Coleridge (of which only one volume was 
published, London, 1833) contains many valuable documents. 
The Life in the English Hen of Letters, by H. D. Traill 
(London, 1834), is good, except for the exposition of the philo- 
sophy. The small Life by Hall Caine (London, 1887) is more 
just to Coleridge’s character than his biographers have usually 
been. 'The Life by R. Garnett (1904) has the merit of showing 
Coleridge’s place in the history of philosophy. The article in 
the DNB by Leslie Stephen is written -mth CTeat historical 
accuracy and impartiality. The Life by A. Brandi (Berlin, 
1880 ; Eng. tr. Ixmdon, 1887) is a dissertation on the relaUons 
of English and German literature rather than a biography; 
with much research it has little Judgment: there are many 
mistakes in point of fact ; and the author has not the qualifica- 
tions for writing about a poet or a metaphj-slcian. The Life by 
J. D. (Campbell (London, 1894) is a model of unpretentious, 
painstaking research, and of intelligent and fair judgment. 

M. J. Kyan. 

COLLECT {Collecia). — A collect is tbe short 
condensed form of prayer peculiar to the Western 
Church. 

I, The name ‘collect.’ — Two derivations claim 
an almost equal degree of ancient authority. ( 1 ) In 


the Latin Mass and other Services the Oremvs (‘ Let 
us pray ’) was originally a caU of the congregation 
to private prayer, the priest or person who led the 
devotions proposing certain heads of intercession 
(‘ dedit orationem’) — a custom which is retained in 
the Missal Service for Good Friday and in the 
‘ Bidding Prayer ’ of the Church of England.* A 
brief space having been left for this, the officiant 
‘ collegit ’ (i.c. summed up) the petitions in a short 
prayer, which hence received the name ‘ collect.’ 
The phrase ‘ coUigere orationem ’ is referred to as 
well laiown by Cassian (5th cent.), de Instit. Casnob. 
II. vii. ; and other testimonies to its use and to 
that of its correlative ‘ dare orationem ’ are given 
by Bona, Ber. Liturg. ii. v. 2. 

(2) The other ancient derivation of ‘ collect ' 
explains it as the prayer said at the ‘ Collecta,’ or 
‘Collectio’ — a recognized name for an assembly 
‘ collected ’ for public worship (Vulg. Lv 23*®, He 
10“ ; see Ducange, Glossar. s.v. ‘ Collecta ’). This 
opinion is suggested by the wording of one of the 
places where ‘ Collecta ’ occurs in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. On F eh. 2 (the Feastof the Purifica- 
tion) the rubric before the prayer to be said at the 
church where the people assembled for procession 
to the church where mass was to be celebrated 
runs, ‘ Oratio ad CoUectam ad S. Adrianum.’ 

The 11th cent, author who styles himself ‘ Micro- 
logus’ gives (cap. iii.) both derivations, without 
deciding between them, and he is followed by 
Durandus {Rationale Div. Offic. [1473] lib. IT. cap. 
XV.) and Bona {loc. cit.). The second derivation, 
which is based on a single rubric in the latest form 
of the Roman Sacramentary, is rendered improbable 
by the fact that ‘ Collectio ’ — evidently the older 
form of ‘Collecta’ (as ‘Missio’ preceded ‘REssa,’ 
and ‘Ascensio’ preceded ‘Ascensa’)— appears as the 
normal word for ‘ a prayer ’ in the (Salhcan ® Service 
Books which represent an earlier type of liturgy 
than the Roman use. It )vill hardly be maintained 
that ‘ Collectio ’ and ‘ Collecta ’ had different 
origins. We have thus good reason for the in- 
ference that the word first came into existence in 
Gaul, and thence made its way to Rome. The 
early testimony of Cassian {loc. dt.), who wrote 
in Gaul, to tne phrase ‘ colligere orationem ’ is 
significant in the same direction. In keeping, too, 
-with the theory of the Gallican provenance of the 
word is the remarkable contrast we observe between 
the frequency with which ‘ Collectio ’ is found in 
the Gallican books, where it is used passim, and 
the rarity of the appearance of ‘ Collecta ’ in the 
Roman. In the Gregorian Sacramentary, ‘Col- 
leeta ’ occurs thrice only, and in one case, ^ready 
referred to, it plainly means ‘congregation’ and 
not ‘prayer.’ In the Gelasian and Leonine Sacra- 
mentaries it is not found at all. _ In the Rlissal 
which succeeded the Saoramentaries, with a few 
exceptions of community or local use,* the word 
occurs only in rubricsd directions. Although 

1 Further witness to this ancient custom is borne by the 
Fleetamus genua (‘ Let us kneel ’), and the Levate (• Stand up ’), 
which in the Homan ritual on certain days are interposed 
between the Oretnus and the collect. The modem genuflexion 
of the priest is a survival of the private prayer of the priest and 
people before they stood up, according to the practico of the 
early Chnrch, for public prayer. The Oremus before the offer- 
tory Is followed by no prayer at all— a feature which evidences 
a still greater omission in the Service (Duchesne, Origines, vl. 
B, p. 172, Eng. ed.). 

SThe term ’Gallican’ is frequently used to describe the 
Western non-Eoraan type of service, which included, with the 
Gallican, the kindred Oeltic (British Isles), Mozarabic (Spain), 
and Ambrosian (North Italy) uses (Duchesne, Orig. p. 88, Eng. 
ed. ; Procter and Frere, p. 8). The form • Collectio 'is p««mlisr 
to the Gallican and Celtic books. 

1 *«.p. a Missal of the Cistercian order (Paris, 1529) has 

} ‘Collecta’ throughout, also one of Hildcsheim Cluremberg, 
IBll), and one of Dpsala (Basel, 1513) ; and the Collection of 
' Masses written in England in the 10th and 11th cents., which 
i forms part of the Leaf tic Jlissal (ed. Warren, 1883), occasionally 
1 has the word instead of ‘ oratio,’ 
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'CoUecf was adopted, as far back as evidence 
goes,' by liturmsts as the technical name for the 
prayer before tiie Epistle, it received but a niggard 
welcome in the Roman Sendee Books — which would 
hardly have been the case had it been of native 
origin. That it was nevertheless in popular use in 
England — perhaps kept alive by tradition from the 
early non-Roman Christianity of the country — 
seems proved by the fact that in the translation 
and revision of the Church Services in the 16th 

cent, it was brought fonvard into its rightful 
position. The Reformers would not have ventured 
to use the word so extensively as they did, if it had 
not been familiar to the people. 

2. The Sacramentaries. — Collects in their fully 
developed structure are first presented to us in the 
Roman Sacramentaries ; for the ‘ Collectiones ’ of 
the Gallican Service Books are longer and less 
concentrated, and more akin to Eastern models. 
These Sacramentaries contain the prayers used by 
the celebrant in the Mass and other sacramental 
rites, and have come down to us in three forms, 
each associated with the name of a Pope. 

(1) The Gregorian is the most recent. Pope 
Gregory the Great (590-604) w'as traditionally 
regarded as the reviser of an earlier Sendee Book. 
His biographer, John the Deacon (latter half of 
9th cent.), testifies (‘Vita Gregorii,’ ii. 17, in Acta 
Sanctorum O.S.B., by D’Acliery and Mabillon) that 
‘ he compressed into one volume the Gelasian codex 
de Missarum Solemniis, making many retrench- 
ments, a few changes, and some additions.’® But 
of the ‘ Gregorian ’ Sacramentary, as we know it, 
all that can be said with certainty is that it re- 
presents the Sendee Book in prevailing use at 
Rome in the 8th century. All existing MSS seem 
bo be derived from an authenticated copy of that 

book, which was sent to Charlemagne, at his 
request, towards the close of that century, by Pope 
Adrian I., and to which a supplement adapting it 
for use in Prance was added by Alcuin (Letter of 
Adrian I. to Charlemagne, No. xli., in Bouquet, 
Recueil des historiens des Gaules, 1738-1876, v. 
587 ; Micrologus, cap. 60 ; Wilson, The Gelasian 
Sacr, liiL). 

(2) The Gelasian represents the Sacramentaiy as 
it was before the ‘ Gregorian’ revision, and carries 
us back at least to the 7th century. Its connexion 
with Pope Gelasius (492-496) :s problematical. 
Unlike the later form of Sacramentary, all the 
MSS of wdiich bear Gregory’s name, none of the 
‘ Gelasian ’ MSS is thus entitled. Writers of the 
9th cent., as, e.g., John the Deacon, referred to 
above, call the Sacramentary ‘Gelasian,’ perhaps 
folloudng a true tradition, although it may he that 
their only ground for so naming it was that the 
Liber Pontificalis (beginning of 6th cent.) assigned 
(i. 255) to Gelasius the authorship of Sacramental 
prefaces and prayers (Wilson, Get. Sacr. Iviii.). 

(3) The Leonine exists only in one defective MS, 
which was discovered in the Chapter Library at 
Verona by Bianchini, and published by him in 
1735. This MS, the probable date of which is the 
beginning of the 7th cent., is apparently the com- 
pilation of a private collector of missae extant in 
Ids time, many of ivliich, no doubt, were of an 
earlier date. It cannot be regarded as a single 
Sacramentary, but it presents us with Sendee forms 
of a more ancient type than the ‘ Gelasian.’ Its 
attribution to Pope Leo I. (440-461) was the mere 
conjecture of the first editor (Feltoe, Sacr. Leon., 
1896, vii.-ix.). 

1 In the second ' Ordo Roraanus,' which Is commented on by 
Amalarius of Sletz (SoO), the words occur, 'Sequitur oratio 
prima quam collcctam dicunt ' (Mipiie, Ph IxxiiiL 071). 

s We have Gregory’s own testimony (Ep. ix. 12) that he added 
the Lord's Prayer at the end of the Canon of the Slass. The 
insertion of a new paragraph therein is also attributed to him 
(Lib. Pontif. i. 312, ed. Duchesne, 1883). 


We can thus trace back the Collect as a finished 
product well-nigh to the 6th cent., and we may 
confidently assign to it a much earlier origin. A 
form of prayer so artificial and elaborate in struc- 
ture could not have come into existence at one 
bound : time must be allowed for a gradual develop- 
ment out of simpler forms. The fame of Gregory 
as a liturgical reformer renders it not improbable 
that the making or alteration of some collects was 
due to him, and the similar tradition attached to 
Gelasius suggests a like inference with regard to 
that Pope. The insistence in many collects on the 
frailty of human nature, and the need of Divine 
grace preventing and co-operating (see in Pr. Bk. 
the collects for Easter, Adv. iv., Epiph. iv., Trin. 
i., ix., XV,, xvii. etc.), points for their composition 
to a time when the Pelagian controversy (beginning 
of 6th cent, ) was fresh in the minds of men. 

3. _ Arrangement of collects, —The Gallican 
Service Books are characterized by numerous 
‘ Collectiones.’ Take, for example, the ‘ Missa ’ for 
Epiphany in the Missale Gothicum (see Neale and 
Forbes, Gallican Liturgies, p. 54'), where the 
scheme of sendee is as follows : 


1 . An exhortation without a title, named Fraefatio in other 
mieeac. 2. Collectio umitur. 3. Collectio post nomina, l.e. 
after the diptyche. 4. (Jollectio ad Pacem, l.e. during the Kiss 
of Peace. 5. Cotttestatio, commencing ‘ Vero dignum.' 0. Col- 
leelio post Sancttis. 7. Post Mpsterium, i.e. a prayer after tlie 
consecration. 8. Ante orationem Dominicam— a prayer. 9. Post 
orationem Dominicam — a prayer. 10. Benedictio popvli—t. 
series of short prayers. 11. Post Bucharistiam — a prayer after 
the communion of the people. 12. Collectio sequitur. The fre- 
I quent use of the word ‘ Collectio ' should be noted. IntheCcItic 
Ilour OiBces, 'Collectiones’ were appended to each Canticle 
and each group of Psalms (Warren, The Bangor Antiphonarg, 
vol. ii. p. xix). The multiplicity of prayers in the Masses of 
St. Columbanus was noticed and objected to at a Synod at 
Matiscon (Mapon), in Gaul (623), by a monk named Agrestiue, 
who probably was acquainted with the Gelasian use(Jona8, Tifo 
Cdltimbani, ed. Eruscb, p. 250). 

In the Roman Sacramentaries and Missal the 
Collects are restricted to three positions in the 
service ; (1) before the Epistle, (2) after the Offer- 
tory, (3) after the Communion, The first, as a rule 
the fullest of all, is the ‘Collect’ proper, the one 
to which that name is specially appropriated in 
liturmcal language, though in the altar-books it is 
usually designated by the general term oratio. 
The second is the ‘ Secreta,’ so named because it 
is said inaudibly by the priest (Amalarius, de ^c. 
Eccl. III. XX. ; Duchesne, Grig. vi. § 7, p. 176, Eng. 
tr.) — a enstom which was introduced in very early 
times — or, less probably, because it is said over 
the elements which have just before been ‘sot 
apart ’ for sacramental use. This derivation, which 
Bossuet {Eocplic. des pritres de la messe, p. 19, 
no. 1) puts fonvard, does not seem to have the 
support of any ancient authority (Bona, II. ix, 6, 
note by Sala). The third is the ‘ Postcommnniq.' 
In some MSS of the Gregorian type the second is 
called ‘ Super oblata,’ ® and the third ‘ Ad Com- 
plendum.’ (The Leonine collects have no headj 
ings.) A supplementary collect, ‘Ad populum, 
appears in the Gelasian Sacramentary. _ In the 
Gregorian and in the Missal this is retained only 
on Ferial days in Lent, with the title ‘Super 
populum.’ The Gelasian Book provides two col* 
lects proper, i.e. before the Epistle, in each Mass ; 
the Gregorian and Missal have only one. In 
niedireviU times other prayers were permitted (or 
directed) to be added to this, provided the total 
did not exceed seven.' Tiiis limitation was sup- 


1 The llissale Gothicum Is also published by Mabillon, lU Lit. 
at, lib. iil. (see p. 203), and Muratori, Lit Bom. I et. U. coL 
2 . 

2 This ma^- add some weight to the second deriratlon of 
iccreta ' (see above). 

3 The number of prayers was always to Iw uneven, for wnica 
lie various mi'stical reasons were given (iilcrologus, cap. iv.P 
■avers were to be added to the ‘ Secreta ' and ‘ Postcommunlo 
lual in number to thoseadded to the Collect proper (Durandus, 
. XV., Sarum Missal, 1st Sunday of Advent, rubric). 
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posed to have reference to the number of petitions 
m the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Collect (proper) for the day gained an 
entrance at an early date into Laud’s and other 
Hour ofiBces, where it supplanted the Pater Noster 
which formerly closed tne sermce (Batiffol, Hist, 
du br6v. rom., Eng. tr. by Baylay, pp. 96, 111). 

4. How addressed. — The Roman collects are, 
■with very few exceptions, addressed to the First 
Person of tlie Blessed Trinity. This was the most 
ancient usage of the Church, based upon the belief 
that the Eucharist was a representation of the 
sacrifice of Himself ofiered by the Son to the 
Father (Bona, n. v. 5). The 3rd Council of Carth- 
age (397) made this custom a binding law by 
enacting (canon 24) that ‘at the altar prayer shall 
always be directed to the Father’ (‘(Juum altari 
adsistitur, semper ad Patrem dirigatur oratio’). 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this usage 
and law, the majority of the ‘ Colleotiones ’ in the 
Western non-Roman liturgies are addressed to the 
Son. We may attribute this to the exigency of 
the position of the Hispano-Gallican Church, con- 
fronted as it was with the Arianism of the North- 
ern invaders, who alleged the exclusive address of 
liturgical prayers to the Father as implying an 
inequality in the Trinity (Warren, Bangor Ant. voL 
ii. p. xxvii ; Cabrol, DA CL, col. 655 ; Liddon, The 
Diin'niiyq/'OMr iord‘[BamptonLectures], p, 389). 

5. Structure of collect. — The collect follows a 
clearly marked plan of construction. It consists 
of one short sentence containing a single petition, 
and in its complete form — for some collects lack 
one or more members — may be analyzed into five 
parts : (1) the invocation ; (2) the reason upon 
which the petition is based; (3) the petition 
itself ; (4) the benefit which the granting of the 
petition will confer; (5) the termination, which 
veuries according to fixed rules (see below). Take 
for an illustration the Pr. Bk. collect for the 2nd 
Sunday in Lent, which comes from the Gregorian 
Sacramentary: (1) ‘Almighty God, (2) who seest 
that we have no power of ourselves to help our- 
selves ; (3) keep us both outwardly in our bodies, 
and inwardly in our souls ; (4) that we may be 
defended from all adversities which may happen to 
the body, and from all evil thoughts whi^ may | 
assault and hurt the soul ; (5) through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ 

The termination was from early times made to 
harmonize udth the phrasing of the preceding 
words. We find this feature already in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, and even suggestions of 
it in the Gallican liturgies. In the later Sendee 
Books, careful rules, often expressed in hexameter 
verse, are laid doum to meet every possible variety 
of phrasing, although the collects themselves 
generally conclude simply with ‘Per’ or ‘Per 
Dominum,’ or occasionally with a cue such as ‘ qui 
vivis,’ ‘ per eundeni,’ to assist the memory of the 
priest. Wlien several collects are recited together, 
the termination is appointed to be said only after 
the first and last. 

The rales appear with great lullness in the Tori ItUsal, and 
may be thus summarized : n) If the collect be addressed to the 
Father, it should end: ‘through our Lord Jesus Christ thy 
Son [or, it our Lord has been previously mentioned, ‘ through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord'], who liveth and reigneth with 
thee in the unity of the [' same,’ if the Holy Ghost has been 
previously mentioned] Holy Ghost, God, world without end." 
If there bo mention of the Trinity, the collect should end : ‘ In 
which [i.e. Trinity] thou livest and relgnest, God,' etc. (2) A 
collect addressed to the Son should end : ‘ who livest and 
relgnest with God the Father in the unity of the same T Holy 
Ghost, God,' etc. (3) A collect addressed to the Trinity should 
end : ‘ who livest and reignest, God,’ etc. 

As a specimen of the memorial verses we add these, which 
occur in the Santm Breviary ; 

' " Per Dominum,” dioas, si Patrem, presbj-ter, oras, 

c* ••f.... cundem,” dicere debes. 

' . is," scire memento. 

■■q _ I ■ finis in ipso.’ 


6 , Book of Common Prayer. — The way the 
collects have been dealt with in the Pr. Bk. is 
of special interest for English-speaking people. 
In the re-construction of the puolic Services in 
the 16th cent, the ‘ Secreta ’ and ‘ Postcommunio ’ 
disappeared as features of the Communion Office, 
but the Collect proper was retained, for the most 
part in versions, more or less literal, of the Latin 
forms. Thus the collects of the Pr. Bk. are 
mainly survivals, in IMng and familiar use, of 
the collects of the Sacramentaries, though only 
of a few out of many ; for the simplification and 
retrenchment of the Services at the Reformation 
involved, here as elsewhere, the sacrifice of much 
liturgical wealth. 

The Pr. Bk. collects derived, through the 
Sarum Missal, from the ancient sacramentaries 
may be thus classified according to their ultimate 
sources : 

Leonine : Easter ill.. Trinity v., ix., xil!., xiv., and the sub- 
stance of X. and xU., which appear in a revised form in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Gelasiani Advent iv.. Innocents, Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
2nd and Srd, Easter Ist part, Easter iv., v.. Trinity L, ii., vi.", 
vii., viii., x., xi., xi!., xv., xvi., xviii., xix., xx., xxi. ; besides, 
Matins 2nd, Evensong 2nd and Srd, Communion Office at end 
1st, Commination (the ‘ Penitential Office for Ash-Wednesday ’ 
in the American Pr. Bk.), * 0 Lord, we beseech thee.’ 

Gregorian: Circumcision, St. Stephen, St. John Evang., 
Epiphany, Epiphany i., ii, lii, iv., v., Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima, Lent ii., iii., iv., v.. Good Friday 1st, Easter 2nd part. 
Ascension, Ascension i, Whitsunday, Trinity, Trinity iii., iv., 
xvii., xxii., xxiii., xiiv., xxv., St. Paul, Purification, Annuncia- 
tion, St. Bartholomew, St. Michael, also the collects (in the Irish 
and American Pr. Bks.) for use at an early Communion on 
Christmas and Easter ; besides. Matins Srd, Litany, ‘ We humbly 
beseech thee,’ 1st part, ‘ O God, whose nature and property,’ 
Communion Office at end, 2nd and 4tb. The fixed Collect 
Communion Office, ‘Almighty God, unto whom all hearts bo 
open,’ and the 1st part of ‘ Almighty God, with whom do live ’ 
(Burial), come from the Sarum Book, but cannot be traced to 
the Sacramentaries. The Churching Collect also was suggested 
by the Sarum form. 

The translators of the collects for the 1st English 
Prayer Book (1549), among whom Cranmer pro- 
bably took the leadinw part, were masters of 
nervous idiomatic English, who even in their 
most literal translations were not satisfied with 
a bald word for word reproduction of the Latin. 
They recognized the different genius and con- 
struction of the two languages, which must often 
make such a rendering ^scure, if not unintellig- 
ible, to the English worshipper. They proceeded 
usually by way of paraphrase, preserving, as a 
rule, the general sense of the original, though 
often allowing themselves to expand the thoughts, 
and sometimes, more or less happily, to give them 
a different turn. 

Instances of approximately literal translation. — Compare 
the Latin and English of Trinity xviL: ‘Tua noB, Domine, 
quaesumus, gratia semper et praeveniat et sequatur : ac bonis 
operibuB Jugitcr praeslet esse intentos ’ (‘ Lord, we pray thee, 
that thy grace may always prevent and follow us, and make us 
continuaily to be given to all good works ’), and of Epiph. il. : 
•Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qul coeleatia simul et terrena 
moderaris, supplicationes popiili tul clementer exaudi, et pacem 
tuam nostris concede temporibus’ (’ Almighty and everlasting 
God, who dost govern all things in heaven and earth, merci- 
fully hear the supplications of thy peojile, and grant us thy 
peace all the days of our life T. See also Trim xiv., xxL, xxilL 

Instances of expansion of thought . — SL John Evang. ‘en- 
lighten’ (illiutro) becomes ‘cast thy bright beams of light 
I upon.' Easter : ‘ our prayers, which by preventing thou dost 
j inspire, mayest thou also hy assisting bring to effect’ (‘vota 
nostra, quae praeveniendo aspiras, etiam adju vando prosequere ’) 
is paraphrased: ‘we humbly beseech thee, that, as by thy 

n ial grace preventing us, thou dost put into our minds good 
res, so by thy continual help we may bring the same to 
good effect.' Aso. Day: ‘we may also in rnind dwell in 
nc,avcniy places ’ (’ ipsi quoqne mente in coelestibus habitemua ’) 
is thus enlarged: ‘so we may also in heart and mind thither 
ascend, and with him continually dwell.’ Trin. xil. : ‘ who in 
the abundance of thy lovingkindness dost exceed the meriU 
and prayers of thy suppliant-s’ (’qul abiindantia pietatis tuae 
et merita supplicum exoedis et vota ") takes the form * who art 
always more ready to hear than we to pray, and art wont to 
give more than either we desire or deserve.’ Strengthening 
words also are frequently introduced, e.g. Sept, : ‘ delivered ly 
thy goodness’: Easter iv. : ‘sundry and manifold elianges,’ 
‘surely ... fixed’; Lent ilk: ‘our defence against all out 
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enemies'; Good Friday: ‘graciously behold'; Lent It. : ‘may 
mercifully relieved’ — where the italicized words are not in 
the original. 

Instances of change of thought. — Sexagesima: 'grant that 
by the protection of the teacher of the Gentiles' ('concede . . . 
nt . . . Doctoris gentium protectione ') is changed into * grant 
that by thv power.’ Epiph. v., Trin. xxii. : 'guard with con- 
tinual loringkindness ipietate)' become respectively 'keep 
. . . continually in thy true religion,’ and 'keep ... in con- 
tinual godliness.’ Trin. vii. : * foster (nutrias) what is good in 
ns and . . . guard it when fostered (nufnVa)' is turned into 
' nourish us mth all goodness . . . and keep us in the same.’ 
Matins 2nd : ‘ whom to serve is to reign ’ (' cui servire, regnare 
est') becomes ‘whose service is perfect freedom.’ 

At the final revision of 1662 this feature of 
paraphrase and variation was made still more 
prominent. Several of the collects which had 
been almost literally translated in 1549 were 
re-touched in this direction by Cosin and his 
assistants, often to their manifest improvement. 

Thus St. John Evang. : ‘May attain to thy everlasting gilts' 
('ad dona perveniat sempiterna') was paraphrased 'may so 
walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may nt length attain to 
the light of everlasting life.' Trin. viii. : ‘ God, whose pro- 
vidence is never deceived’ ('Deus, cujus providentia in sui | 
dispositione non fallitur ’) became ‘ O God, whose never-failing 
providence ordereth all things both in heaven and earth.' Trin. 
xviii. : 'The infections of the devil ’ diabolica contagia ') ivas 
expanded into ‘the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devU.’ Easter iv. : ‘who dost make the minds of the 
faithful to be of one will’ (‘qui fidelium mentes unius efficis 
voluntatis') became ‘who alone canst order the unrub- wills 
and affections of sinful men.’ CoIIecta similarly treated are 
Innocents, Epiph. iv., Trinity, Trin. Ix., xUi., xix., St. Paul. 

The collects of the Pr. Bk. not traceable to 
ancient sources are constructed on the traditional 
lines, and in beauty of thought and diction and 
in harmony of balanced clauses do not lose by 
comparison with the classical models. They are 
usually based on the Gospel or Epistle for the 
day. Many of them are for Saints^ days, when, 
as a rule, the Latin collect asked for the Saint’s 
intercession. 

The original collects, which, except when otherwise stated, 
date from 1649, are : Adv. L, ii., iii. (1661, replacing the 1549 
translation of the Latin collect), Christmas, Epiph. vi. (1661), 
Quinquag., Ash Wednesday, Lent i., Buster Even (1661), Esater 
L, il., St. Andrew (1652, replacing one of 1649), St. Thomas, St. 
Matthias, St. Mark, SS. Philip and James, St. Barnabas, St. 
John Baptist, St. Peter, St. James, the Transfiguration (American 
Pr. Bk., 1892), St. Matthew, St. Luke, SS. Simon and Jude, All 
Saints ; also Communion Office at end, Srd, Stb, 6th, the collect 
in the Communion of the Sick, and the Collect (Irish Pr. Bk., 
1878) for the Bogation days, which is founded on one by Bp. 
Oosin, 1661. The other newly composed prayers, not formed 
after the ancient pattern, such as the two ‘collects’ for the 
King in the Coimnunion Office, most of the prayers which follow 
the Srd Collect at Matins and Evensong, and all but one 
(‘O God, whose nature') of the ‘Prayers and Thanksgivings 
upon several occasions ' are outside the scope of this article. 

'Three collects only are addressed to the Second Person of the 
Trinity, viz. Adv. iii., St. Stephen (which in the original Latin 
Is adiessed to the Father), and Lent i. In the Santm Missal, 
Adv. i., iii., iv. are so addressed ; but in the Gelasian form of 
the last the address is to the Father, the change having been 
made in the Greg^orian version. The ‘Prayer of St. Chry- 
sostom,' likevrise addressed to the Son, comes from Eastern 
sources, and is not a true collect. 

With regard to the endings of the collects, in the Prayer 
Book of 1.649, these, for the most part, were left incomplete as 
In the Sarum Book; a few w-ere supplied with cues such as 
•who liveth and reigneth, etc.’ (Easter). It was evidently 
assumed that the clergy would be acquainted with the rules 
which governed the terminations. The only collects in the 
present Pr. Bk. which have complete endings — mainly added in 
1661 — are those of the principal Festivals, with a few others, 
vii Adv. iii., Christmas, Sept., Lent i.. Good Friday 1st and 
Srd, Easter, Ascension, Asc. 1., BTiitsunday, Trinity, SL 
Matthew; besides, the Ist Prayer for the King in the Com- 
munion Office. The following have endings which vary from 
the traditional standards either by a doxological form or in 
rther respects : Adv. i., iv., ^iph. vi., Trin. xii., xiii., xiv., St. 
Thonias, Transfiguration (American Pr. Bk.), St. Luke, Com- 
munion 5th, Matins 2nd, Evensong 2nd and Srd, ‘ Clergj* and 
People,’ * In the time of dearth and famine,' ' O God, whoso 
nature.’ 

In the projected revision of 1689 the collects 
were marked out for dra-stic treatment. At best, 
their framework was retained, and they were 
lengthened by the introduction of phrases from 
the_ Epistle and Gospel of the day, but often 
entirely new prayers were substituted for them. 
Fortunately the revision was not carried into 


effect, and the Church was left in possession ol 
her ancient devotional forms. 

Literatdbb. — Bona, Rerum Liturgiearum Libri ii. (Paris, 
1672), annotated by Sala (Turin, 1747-53); Cassian, de Insti- 
tutis Coenobioram (Lyons, 1516) ; Mnratori, hiturgia Romana 
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The Workmanship of the Prayer Book (London, 1899) ; Neale, 
Essays on Liturgiology (London, 1863); Freeman, The Prin- 
ciples of Divine Serviu (Oxford and London, 1855-62); Bar- 
bidge. Liturgies and Offices of the Church (London, 1885); 
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COLLECTIVISM.— See Socialism. 

COMEDY. — See Drama. 

COMFORT.— See CoNSOLA-noN. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD.- 
We shall first of all separate our subject from three 
others, which are closely connected with it, but 
which are treated in the special articles Ancestoh- 
woBSHip AND Cult of the Dead, CoiiMUNiox 
WITH the Dead, Death and Disposal of tok 
Dead (including Funeral Feasts). In this article 
we shall confine our attention to the tombs, and 
the means used among the various peoples to com- 
memorate the dead. Even when thus limited, 
the subject is a large one ; for reverence for the 
dead and everything that has touched them, 
mingled with superstitions fear, is a feeling which 
has been common to the whole human race even 
from pre-historic times. Burial-places me con- 
sidered tabu among the natives of Oceania. 
Among races which are civilized and possess a 
system of writing, tombstones usually bwr the 
inscription : ‘ Erected in memory (d . . . f i®’ 
qnently a small screen is placed on the top, either 
to shelter the gifts brought to the dead or to 
provide a place for offering prayers or comineraora- 
tive sacrifices; so that, among 
tombs have become altars where worship is ren ! 

in memory or on behalf of the dead. ru,!.,o»o ! 

I.—I. Egyptians.— No race, except the China'e,f 
has cherished the memory of the dead ^ t 
fully, or raised more lasting monuments to > , 
than the Egyptians ; cf . the of the 

royal tombs, and the m^tahas, or 
common people, with which tlie inlace 

is studded. There the tomb was oall^ the 
of eternal rest,’ and it might ^Jso P ^ 

‘place of prayer and “res reveals 

the very arrangement of the „ jgad. 

the ex&tence of a worship rendered to the dei«i 

Above the sepulchre and the df P 
down to it, on the ground level, open, 

the door of which had ®^ways to i^eased, 
to allow the relatives and fnends of ^ (jiejr 

and even the passers-by, to come and p 
ofierings or their prayeia. The cha^ei 
a tablet, representing the donWe 
deceased, seated at a table , p( (lie first 

fruit, and a commemorative g consisted of 

funeral feast. The cult of to'”*’’ 

three parts: the oonsecratmn t 

ftmerafeeremony, and thecomraemora 
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These services were annual, and their purpose 
was to secure the peace of Amenti for the deceased, 
and to get the deity to grant that his soul 
should one day dwell with the gods. This is clearly 
indicated by numerous inscriptions on the funeral 
tablets and by the Book of Obsequies, discovered in 
1877 (ed. and tr. Schiaparelli, Lihro dei funerali 
degli antichi Egizi, 2 vols., Rome, 1882-90). 

2 . Hebrews. — The Hebrews could not have lived 
for two centuries in Egypt without borrowing 
several funeral customs from their masters. They 
also believed in the existence of a ‘ double ’ which 
they called nephcsh. As in Egypt, the tomb was 
the place where they rendered worship, in which 
the eldest son of the deceased was the celebrant. 

‘ Now .Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
rear^' '~\for himself the pillar, which is in the 
^-~ipr he said, 1 have no son to keep 
■ • , ~ T^brance ’ (2 S 18’®). The Hebrew 
''■^both ‘ to recall to memory ’ 

. ''-e the Latin colere. This 
•>ad consisted of offer- 
ceremonial lamen- 
:, and the wearing 
ime of mourning 
'ese rites were re- 
; 'aiy of the death. 

i Hebrews held 
? idead, but it is 
e the 10th cent, 
'system of ‘ days 
:• ;n of the dead.’ 
k mb of his dead 
oieth days after, 
/eath. He places 
a prayer, and, on 
memory of them. 
/ ,jr of praise to God, 
by the eldest son of 
•.da prayer for rest to his 
, . . ' ; , .-le thirty days (hashkaha), 

■■,raoration of the souls of the 
- on the ‘ Day of Atonement.’ 

j7— The pagan Arabs rendered worship 
|d near the an^db or nasd’ib (‘funeral 
's’), and sacrificed animals to them, or 
. ” — •'jof hair. Muhammad forbade this 
-ous {Quddn, iii. 150-163). In- 
' '^er them, he says, we must 
‘•K sins. At the time of the 
'.rabs used to pitch tents 
'vhom they worshipped 
^ •• _ \d their piety, and to 
the death. These 
. '!came transformed 
, \cf. vol. i. p. 769). 

' ered to the dead 
for the repose 
'jiven in modem 
prs at, the tombs 
known. It is a 

yindus, — The re- 
pies an important 
/•is, or ‘ancestors,’ 
- / drinking the 

. .mmortal, are led by 
/• ;/ama, the king of the 
lial ble.ssedness. Accord- 
the souls of the dead 
.-' . .-ccording to others, they pass 

-^^/certain birds, and fly to and fro 

‘ii£ii:.--';;-'" l.c.cred rivers. It is the dut3- of the living 
to offer the h-addha, or funeral sacrifice, to the 
manes at fixed times. There are two feasts of the 
dead among the Hindus : the pitiyajha and the 
pindapitfyajna (see ABTAN RELIGION, voL ii. p. 
23).’ 



2 . Ancient Persians. — Among the Mazdteans of 
Iran or ancient Persia also, the cult of the souls of 
the dead was prevalent, and the funeral rites 
were highly developed. The feasts of the dead 
may be divided into two classes : (1) the great 
feast of all the dead, or Hamaspathmaedaya, a 
kind of All Saints’ Day, which is held at the end 
of the Parsi year and lasts ten days, called the 
Fravardagdn ; and (2) the funeral services in 
memory of a deceased person, which take place 
during the three days after the death, and are 
repeated on the 4th, 10th, and 30th daj’s, and on 
the anniversary. In connexion with the second 
class, works of charity are always performed. 

3. Greeks. — ^The Hellenes, or ancient Greeks, 
had the sense of moral beauty {e.g. that of civic 
virtue) too highly developed not to commemorate 
the dead, especially those who had been famous 
as benefactors of the State or had fallen on the 
field of honour. Annual festivals, called iiri.Ti<pia, 
were held at their tombs on the anniversary of 
their death. They consisted of sacrifices to the 
gods, funeral orations, and athletic games. The 
dead were interred in the Ceramicus, in a con- 
secrated enclosure (the SrtplxTiov (rijpa), and, in 
accordance with one of Solon’s laws, the funeral 
procession had to be free from all lamentation 
and to have the character of a triumphal march ; 
for the dead were addressed by the name of 
ftdKapes, ‘ the blessed ’ — a title reserved for the gods. 
The magnificent tomb that Artemisia built in 
the most beautiful part of Halicarnassus, in 
memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria 
(d, 379 B.C.), is well known. Since that time the 
name of ‘ mausoleum ’ has been given to all the 
sumptuous tombs built after its style by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

4. Romans. — The Romans adopted, almost ex- 
actly, the rites in memory of the dead practised 
by the (Greeks. The exsequiae, or obsequies, were 
also accompanied by prayers, speeches, and 
games, held in honour of the illustrious dead. 
In every house, sacrifices and prayers were offered 
to the souls of the aucestors, called manes, lares, or 
penafes. On the anniversary of the death, the 
religious service known as parentatio was per- 
formed, and accompanied by a family meal. There 
was also a general festival of the dead, called 
Feralia or Februalia, held on Feb. 22 ; and, as 
living nature always asserts its rights, it was 
followed by the Caristia, which was a merry 
feast. 

5. Celts. — ^Among the Celts (Gauls and Britons) 
the memory of the dead wm preserved by means 
of standing-stones (menhir, e.g. the Camac mono- 
liths). 

III. Chmstian customs.— The funeral rites of 
the Christians are distinguished from the pagan 
customs by a new point of view with regard to 
the dead. MTiereas to the pagans, as to the 
Hebrew's, death appeared as the ‘ king of terrors,’ 
the destroyer of all life and all enjoyment, in 
tlie eyes of the first Christians it was the entrance 
into a higher life, and the deliverance from a 
world of strife and misery. Moreover, the 
Christians of primitive times avoided pronouncing 
the word ‘death,’ which to their contemporaries 
meant annihilation ; they referred to that event 
by means of the expressions ‘dejiarturc’ (excessus), 

‘ sleep ’ ((for7nff to), ‘removal’ (assumptio), or even 
‘ setting ’ (obitus, a word denoting the setting of 
the stars). The deceased was called the ‘ one who 
goes before’ (praemissus), or ‘who has acquitted 
himself’ (defunctus); and the burial-place was 
called the ‘ sleeping-place ’ (Koip-^epwr, coemeterium). 
Id a word, instead of appearing to them as an end, 
death was a beginning, the entrance into a new and 
better life. 
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enemies'; Good Friday: 'graeioxisiy behold’; Lentlv. : “may 
mercifully he relieved ’—where the italicized words are not in 
the original. 

Instances of change of Sexagesima : ' grant that 

by the protection of the teacher of the Gentiles ’(' concede . . . 
ut . . . Doctoris gentium protectione ’) is changed into 'grant 
that by thy power.’ Epiph. v., Trin. xxii. : 'guard with con- 
tinual lovingkindness (pietate)’ become respectively 'keep 
. . . continually in thy true religion,’ and ‘ keep ... in con- 
tinual godliness.’ Trin. vii. : ' foster (nutrias) what is good in 
ns and . . . guard it when fostered (nutrUa)’ is turned into 
'nourish usuith all goodness . . . and keep us in the same.’ 
Matins 2nd : ' whom to serve is to reign ’ (' cui servire, regnare 
est’) becomes ' whose service is perfect freedom.’ 

At the final revision of 1662 this feature of 
parajihrase and variation was made still more 
rominent. Several of the collects which had 
een almost literally translated in 1549 were 
re-touched in this direction by Cosin and his 
assistants, often to their manifest improvement. 

Thus St, John Evang. : 'May attain to thy everlasting gifts' 
(’ad dona perveniat sempiterna’) was paraphrased 'may so 
walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may at length attain to 
the light of everlasting life.’ Trin. viii. ; ' God, whose pro- 
vidence is never deceived’ (’Deus, cujus providentia in sui 
dispositione non fallitur ’) became '0 God, whose never-failing 
providence ordereth all things both in heaven and earth.’ Trin. 
xviii. : ‘The infections of the devil ’(‘diabolica contagia ’) was 
expanded into ‘the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil.’ Easter Iv. ; ‘who dost make the minds of the 
faithful to he of one will’ (‘qui fidelium mentes unius effleis 
voluntatis') became 'who alone canst order the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men.’ Collects similarly treated are 
Innocents, Epiph. iv., Trinity, Trin. ix., xiii., xlx., St. Paul. 

The collects of the Pr. Bk. not traceable to 


effect, and the Church was left in possession ol 
her ancient devotional forms. 
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ancient sources are constructed on the traditional 
lines, and in beauty of tliought and diction and 
in harmony of balanced clauses do not lose by 
comparison with the classical models. They are 
usually based on the Gospel or Epistle for the 
day. Many of them are for Saints^ days, when, 
as a rule, the Latin collect asked for the Saint’s 
intercession. 

The original collects, which, except when otherwise stated, 
date from 1649, are : Adv. L, il., iii. (1661, replacing the 1649 
translation of the Latin collect), Christmas, Epiph. vi. (1661), 
Quinquag., Ash Wednesday, Lent i., Easter Even (1661), Easter 
L, ii., St. Andrew (1662, replacing one of 1649), St. Thomas, St. 
Matthias, St. Mark, SS. Philip and James, St. Barnahas, St. 
John Baptist, St. Peter, St. James, the Transfiguration (American 
Pr. Bk., 1892), St. Matthew, St, Luke, SS. Simon and Jude, All 
Saints ; also Oommuuion Office at end, 3rd, 5th, 6th, the collect 
in the Communion of the Sick, and the Collect (Irish Pr. Bk., 
1878) for the Rogation daye, which is founded on one by Bp. 
Ooain, 1681. The other newly composed prayers, not formed 
after the ancient pattern, such ns the two ‘collects’ for the 
King in the Communion Oflloe, most of the prayers which follow 
the 3rd Collect at Matins and Evensong, and nil but one 
(‘ O God, whose nature ') of the ’ Prayers and Thanksgivings 
upon several occasions ' are outside the scope of this article. 

Three collects only are addressed to the Second Person of the 
Trinity, viz. Adv. iii., St. Stephen (which in the original Latin 
fs addressed to the Father), and Lent i. In the Saturn Jlissal, 
Adv. i., iii., iv. are so addressed ; but in the Gelasian form of 
the lost the address is to the Father, the change having been 
made in the Gregorian version. The ‘Prayer of St. Chry- 
sostom,’ likewise addressed to the Son, comes from Eastern 
sources, and is not a true collect. 

With regard to the endings of the collects, in the Prayer 
Book of 1549, these, for the most part, were left Incomplete as 
In the Sarum Book; a few were supplied with cues such ns 
•who liveth and reigneth, etc,’ (Easter). It was evidently 
assumed that the clergy would be acquainted with the rules 
which governed the terminations. The only collects in the 
present Pr, Bk. which have complete endings — mainl.v added in 
1681 — are those of the principal Festivals, with a few others, 
viz. Adv. Hi., Christmas, Sept., Lent i., Good Friday 1st and 
8rd, Easter, Ascension, Ase. i., Whitsunday, Trinity, St 
Matthew: besides, the let Prayer tor the King in the Com- 
munion Office. The following have endings which vary from 
the traditional standards either by a doxological form or in 
other respects : Adv. i., iv., Epiph. vi., Trin. xii., xill., xiv., St 
Thomas, Transfiguration (American Pr. Bk.), St Luke, Com- 
munion 5th, Matins 2nd, Evensong 2iid and Srd, ’CleiCT'and 
People,’ ‘In the time of dearth and famine,’ ‘O God, whose 
nature.’ 

In the projected revision of 1689 the collects 
were marked out for drastic treatment. At best, 
their frametvork was retained, and they were 
fengthened by the introduction of phrases from 
the Epistle and Gospel of the day, but often 
entirely new prayers were substituted for them. 
Fortunately the revision was not carried into 


COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD.- 
We shall first of all separate onr subject from three 
others, which are closely connected with it, but 
which are treated in the special articles Ancestor- 
worship AND Cult of the Dead, Communion 
WITH THE Dead, Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (including Funeral Feasts). In this article 
we shall confine onr attention to the tombs, and 
the means used among the various peoples to com- 
memorate the dead. Even when thus limited, 
the subject is a large one ; for reverence for the 
dead and everything that has touched them, 
mingled with superstitions fear, is a feeling which 
has been common to the whole human race even 
from pre-historic times. Burial-places are con- 
sidered tabu among the natives of Oceania. 
Among races which are civilized and possess a 
system of writing, tombstones usually D^r tlie 
inscription : ‘ Erected in memory of . . .’ Fre- 
quently a small screen is placed on the top, either 
to shelter the gifts brought to the dead or to 
provide a place for offering prayers or commemora- 
tive sacrifices ; so that, among most peoples, tlie 
tombs have become altars where ivorship is rendered 
in memory or on behalf of the dead. 

I. — I, Egyptians. — No race, except the Chinase, 
has cherished the memory of the dead more care- 
fully, or raised more lasting monuments to_ them, 
than the Egyptians ; cf, the pyramids, which are 
royal tombs, and the mastahas, or tombs of tlic 
common people, with which the ppound in Egypt 
is studded. There the tomb was called the ‘ 
of eternal rest,’ and it might also be called the 
‘place of prayer and commemoration.' Indeed, 
the very arrangement of the hnrinl-nlaces reveals 
the existence of a worship rendered to the dead. 
Above the sepulchre and the deep shaft leading 
down to it, on the ground level, there was a chapel, 
the door of which had always to be kept open, 
to allow the relatives and friends of the decetweii, 
and even the passers-hy, to come and present tticir 
offerings or their prayers. The cliapel 
a tablet, representing the ‘double ,(^1 
deceased, seated at a table laden wth food am 
fruit, and a commemorative legend of the ursc 
funeral feast. The cnlt of the dead consisted of 
three parts : the consecration of the_ tomb, tne 
funeral ceremony, and the commemorative services. 
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These services ■were annual, and their purpose 
■was to secure the peace of Amenti for the deceased, 
and to get the deity to grant that his soul 
should one day d-\vell ■with the gods. This is clearly 
indicated by numerous inscripnona on the funeral 
tablets and by the Book of Obsequies, discovered in 
1877 (ed. and tr. Schiaparelli, Libro dei funerali 
degli antichi Egizi, 2 vols.. Borne, 1882-90). 

2 . Hebrews. — The Hebrews could not have lived 
for two centuries in Egypt without borro'wing 
several funeral customs from their masters. They 
also believed in the existence of a ‘double’ which 
they called nephesh. As in Egypt, the tomb ■was 
the place where they rendered worship, in which 
the eldest son of the deceased was the celebrant. 
‘Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself the pillar, which is in the 
King’s dale ; for he said, I have no son to keep 
my name in remembrance ’ (2 S 18’®). The Hebrew 
verb used here means both ‘ to recall to memory ’ 
and to ‘ offer worship,’ like the Latin colere. This 
worship rendered to the dead consisted of offer- 
ings of food, sacrifice of hair, ceremonial lamen- 
tations {qlndh or n‘hl), fasting, and the wearing 
of mourning clothes. The time of mourning 
lasted regularly seven days. These rites were re- 
peated probably on each anniversary of the death. 

We do not know whether the Hebrews held 
a festival in honour of all the dead, but it is 
certain that among the Jews, since the 10th cent. 
A.D., there has been a complete system of ‘days 
prescribed for the commemoration of the dead.’ 
The worshipper must ■visit the tomb of his dead 
relatives on the seventh and thirtieth days after, 
and on the anniversary of, their death. He places 
leaves or pebbles on it, says a prayer, and, on 
returning home, gives alms in memory of them. 
The rites consist of a prayer of praise to God, 
said, each Sabbath evening, by the eldest son of 
the deceased {qaddish), and a prayer for rest to his 
soul, repeated daily for thirty days (hashkaha). 
An annual commemoration of the souls of the 
dead takes place on the ‘ Day of Atonement.’ 

3 . Arabs. — The pagan Arabs rendered worship 
to the dead near the ansab or nasd’ib (‘funerm 
monuments’), and sacrificed animals to them, or 
made offerings of hair. Muhammad forbade this 
worship as idolatrous (Qur’an, iii. 150-163). In- 
stead of lamenting over them, he says, we must 
ask Allah to forrive their sins. At the time of the 
beginnings of Islam, the Arabs used to pitch tents 
on the graves of the dead, whom they worshipped 
on account of their virtues and their piety, and to 
stay there for some time after the death. These 
tents, in the course of time, became transformed 
into stone mausoleums (gubba ; cf. vol. i. p. 769). 
Thus the ancient worship rendered to the dead 
gradually gave place to prayers for the repose 
of their souls. The importance given in modem 
Isl&m to pilgrimages to, and prayers at, the tombs 
of the famous marabouts is well known. It is a 
form of saint- worship. 

II. Indo-Eueopeans. — I. Hindus. The re- 
membrance of the dead occupies an important 
place in the Vedas. The pitris, or ‘ancestors,’ 
after assuming a brilliant body, and drinking the 
soma which renders them immortal, are led by 
Agni into the presence of Yama, the king of the 
dead, and there enjoy eternal blessedness. Accord- 
ing to certain myths, the souls of the dead 
dwell in the stars ; according to others, they pass 
into the bodies of certain birds, and fly to and fro 
near the sacred rivers. It is the duty of the Imng 
to offer the irdddha, or funeral sacrifice, to the 
manes at fixed times. There are two feasts of the 
dead among the Hindus *. the pitryajha and the 
pindapitryajha (see Arya'K Religion, vol. ii. p. 
23). ‘ 


2 . Ancient Persians. — Among the Mazdteans of 
Iran or ancient Persia also, the cult of the souls of 
the dead was prevalent, and the funeral rites 
were highly developed. The feasts of the dead 
may be divided into two classes : ( 1 ) the great 
feast of all the dead, or Hamaspathmacdaya, a 
kind of All Saints’ Day, which is held at the end 
of the Parsi year ana lasts ten days, called the 
Fravardagdn ; and (2) the funeral services in 
memory of a deceased person, which take place 
during the three days after the death, and are 
repeated on the 4th, 10th, and 30th days, and on 
the anniversary. In connexion ■with the second 
class, works of charity are always perfomied. 

3 . Greeks. — The Hellenes, or ancient Greeks, 
had the sense of moral beauty (e.g. that of civic 
virtue) too highly developed not to commemorate 
the dead, especially those who had been famous 
as benefactors of the State or had fallen on the 
field of honour. Annual festivals, called iTririifna, 
were held at their tombs on the anniversary of 
their death. They consisted of sacrifices to the 
gods, funeral orations, and athletic games. The 
dead were interred in the Ceramicus, in a con- 
secrated enclosure (the Srnib^iov arifw.), and, in 
accordance with one of Solon’s laws, tlie funeral 
procession had to be free from all lamentation 
and to have the character of a triumphal march ; 
for the dead were addressed by the name of 
fuiKapes, ‘ the blessed ’ — a title resen'ed for the gods. 
The magnificent tomb that Artemisia built in 
the most beautiful part of Halicarnassus, in 
memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria 
(d. 379 B.C.), is well known. Since that time the 
name of ‘ mausoleum ’ has been given to all the 
sumptuous tombs built after its style by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

4 . Romans. — The Romans adopted, almost ex- 
actly, the rites in memory of the dead practised 
by tne Greeks. The exsequiac, or obsequies, were 
also accompanied by prayers, speeches, and 
games, held in honour of the iUustrious dead. 
In every house, sacrifices and prayers were offered 
to the souls of the ancestors, called manes, lares, or 
penates. On the anniversary of the death, the 
religious service known as parentatio was per- 
formed, and accompanied by a family meal. There 
was also a general festival of the dead, called 
Feralia or Februalia, held on Feb. 22 ; and, as 
living nature always asserts its rights, it was 
followed by the Caristia, which was a merry 
feast. 

5 . Celts. — ^Among the Celts (Gauls and Britons) 
the memory of the dead was preserved by means 
of standing-stones (menhir, e.g. the Camac mono- 
liths). 

III. CHRiS'nAN CUSTOMS. — The funeral rites of 
the Christians are distinguished from the pagan 
customs by a new point of ■new with regard to 
the dead. VTiereas to the pagans, ns to the 
Hebrews, death appeared as the ‘ king of terrors,’ 
the destroyer of all life and all enjoyment, in 
the eyes of the first Christians it was the entrance 
into a higher life, and the deliverance from a 
world of strife and misery. Moreover, the 
Christians of primitive times avoided pronouncing 
the word ‘death,’ which to their contemporaries 
meant annihilation ; they referred to that event 
by means of the expressions ‘ departure’ (excesstis), 

‘ sleep ’ (dormitio), ‘ removal ' (assumptio), or even 
‘setting’ (obitus, a ■word denoting the setting of 
the stars). The deceased was called the ‘ one who 
goes before’ (praemissus), or ‘who has acquitt^ 
himself ’ (dcfunctus) ; and the burial-place was 
called the ‘sleeping-place’ ((coi^tifrepiop, eoemeterium). 
In a word, instead of appearing to them as an end, 
death was a beginning, the entrance into a new and 
better life. 
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I. Christians of the first centuries. — (1) Reasons 
for commemoration. — For what reasons did the 
Christians preserve the memory of their dead ? It 
was not, as in the case of the Romans, to appease 
the manes of their ancestors, but, in the first in- 
stance, to satisfy the need, felt loy every loving 
heart, of riving evidence of a faithful remem- 
brance of flie departed obiect of its affection. In 
the second place, the early Christians wished to 
return thanks to God for having delivered their 
beloved dead from the sufferings of this world. 
But, as they were not quite sure that the sins of 
the deceased would find pardon before the just 
Judge, they prayed pod to forgive them in con- 
sideration of the merits of their Saviour, in whom 
their beloved one had believed. Sometimes, if the 
person had died without having been baptized, his 
surviving friends were baptized for his sake (1 Co 
16*®). If, on the other hand, the deceased was a 
martyr, or had distinguished himself by excep- 
tional saintliness, they would appeal to him to 
intercede mth God and Christ, who, on the general 
resurrection day, was to judge the living and the 
dead. But this was the exception. In the case 
of ordinary people who died, their sinful souls 
were commendea to the Divine compassion : hence 
the name commendatio, which the Fathers of the 
Church gave to the funeral service. 

(2) Methods of commemoration. — ^This leads to 
the consideration of the various methods in use in 
the Christian Church of the first centuries to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. There were 
seven : {a) the tombstone, called memoria, and, 
for confessors of the faith, confession (b) the in- 
scription on the tombstone, or epitaph; (c) the 
inscription on the diptych of the church ; [d) the 
commendatio, or funeral oration ; (e) the end of the 
year service, or natalicia ; (/) necrology, or mar- 
tyrolo^ ; and (g) the calendar, or menology. 

(a) Tombstones, ‘meraortos,’ and ‘ confesmnes .' — 
We know how carefully the first Christians at- 
tended to the burial-places of the dead. _ An idea , 
of this can be obtained by one or t^vo visits to the | 
catacombs in Rome. Each coffin has its loculus, \ 
or niche, marked with the name of the deceased, | 
and often ornamented with emblems. The de- 
ceased is frequently represented on it, standing 
praying, with outstretched arms, and palms turned 
towards the sky. It is these figures that are called 
orantes. When the Christians had to gi''^® the 
catacombs, they erected a screen or a chapel ri)0V6 
the grave of a martyr, so that his remains might 
not oe confounded -with the bones of the lapH, 
and in order to preserve his memory from oblivion. 
This was called confessio or martyrium, and the 
custom of being buried near the tombs of saints 
or martyrs was very early established.* 

‘ Non ob nllud,' wrote St. Augustine to Poulinus, bishop of 
Noln, ‘ vel Memorim vel llonumenta dicuntur ea quae inslgnita 
flunt sepulora mortuorum, nisi quia eos qui viventium oculis 
morte subtracti sunt, ne oblivione etiam cordibus subtrahantur, 
in memoriam revocant. . . . nam et Memoriae nomen id aper- 
tissime ostendit et ifonumentum, co quod moneat mentem’ 
(d« Cura pro llortuis gerenda, iv.). 

Soon this name ‘memorial’ was applied to 
tombs ; cf. the inscription : ‘ Memona Anastasiie 
. . . Mater dulcissima in pace Christi recepta’ 
(end of 4th cent.). 

(5) Epitaphs. — The inscriptions in the cata- 
combs and in the oldest Cliristian burying-grounds 
are of great simplicity and express quiet confi- 
dence, thus forming a contrast to the lugubrious 
epitaphs of the pagans. All the emblems in the 
catacomb of St. DomitUla (called also Nereus and 
Achilles) show joy and gladness ; they are winged 
spirits, children playing crowned with roses, or 
birds singing ns they iving their flight towards 

1 Hence the name of eoifestio piven, in Italy, to the conse- 
crated crypt which Is generally placed under the altar In the 
church. 


the sky; nowhere are seen crosses or death’s 
heads, as_ they appear later in the Middle Ages. 
The inscriptions also breathe hope in the continued 
existence of the dead. The most frequent are ‘ In 
pace,’ ‘Vivas in Deo,’ and IXerS (‘fish’), the 
letters of which form the initials of the Greek for 
‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ 

(c) Dipfyc/i^.— Diptychs, as the name indicates, 
were twnn tablets, at first wooden and coated with 
wax, and then parchment. On the one were in- 
scribed the names of living persons, e.g. bishops, 
benefactors of the Church, and those who had 
been baptized ; on the other, the names of the 
faithful who had died in the faith of Christ — 
martyrs and simple worshippers. The deacon 
read these names from the amho during the ser- 
vice. The diptychs formed the annals of each 
particular church. It -was a much-coveted honour 
to have one’s name inscribed there, and a disgrace 
to have it removed (erasus) in cases of grave sin, 
e.g. denial in times of persecution. 

(d) Commendatio. — ^After the reading of the 
names on the diptych of the dead, the officiating 
priest delivered tlie commendatio. St. Augustine 
explains the meaning of this custom : 

‘Non video qune sunt ndjumentn mortuorum, nisi ad hoc ut 
dum recolunt ubi sint posita eorum quos diligunt corpora, 
eisdem sanctis illos tanquam patronis susceptos apud Dominuni 
adjuvandos ornndo cornmendenc’ (de Cura pro Mart. ger. iv.). 

The words in the Confessxones (lx. 13) of the same Clmrch 
Father are still more e.^iicit: ‘Oommendavit nobis nihil,’ he 
wrote, referring to Monica, his mother, ‘ nisi ut eommemorare- 
mus earn npud Tuum nltare, ubi genuflexcrat et unde noverat 
sanctam hostiam distribui fidelibus.’ The so-called Liturgy oj 
St. Mark shows what was the meaning of the prayer : ‘ Horum 
omnium animabus dona requiem, nominator Domine Deus 
noster, in sanctis Tuis tabernaouiis.’ 


If the deceased had been a great bishop, a man 
famed for his piety, or a martyr, the pnest pro- 
nounced his eulogium, and the simple commendatio 
became a funeral oration, e.g. the ^eech of St. 
Ambrose in memory of his brother Satyrus, that 
of St. Jerome in honour of Paula, and those of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in memory of liis friend 
Basu of Ctesarea, of his brother Cajsarins, and of 
his sister Gorgonia. 

(c) Natalicia {anniversaries). — The commemo- 
ration of the dead on the anniversary of their 
death is a very old custom in the Church. We 
find traces of it os for back as Tertnllian : ‘ob- 
lationes pro defnnetis, pro natalitiis annua die 
facimus’ {de Corona, iii., ad Scapulam, ii.). In 
the case of a martyr the ceremony was of a more 
solemn character ; the people assembled at the 
place of his torture or at his grave, generally on 
the anniversary of the eve of ms death, held an 
agape, and then, in the church, celebrated his 
heroic faith by an address. St. Cyprian refers to 
this {Acts of the Martyrs) in his Ep. xxxiv. ; 
‘Sacrificia pro eis [martyribus] semper . • 

offerimus quoties martyrum passiones et diM 
anniversaria commemoratione celebramus,’ and it 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Anniversary 
Masses which are still celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church and among the Greeks at the 


iresent day. 

(/) Necrology or martyrology. 


-The custom of 


ending the Acts of the Martyrs or Passiones on 
■he day of their death gave rise to mart3(Tologies. 
Phese were registers in which were written down 
■he names of the confessors of all the chumhe-s, 
rith details of their c.ases, the kind of tortmes 
indergone, the name of the judge, and the rCTiiM 
>f the martyrs. The encyclical Letter 
imymaan Christians on the martyrdom of thcir 
lishop Polycarp is a very ancient specimep. in 
he some way, the nse of diptychs gave 
lecrologids or obituaries. In fact, when 
ip leamng the diptychs of the dead m ®5***^"» 
■ccount of the length of the lists (towards the end 
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of the 6th cent.)i they replaced them by registers 
called necrologies (‘ books of the dead ’), anniver- 
sary hooks, or books of life. In these were in- 
scnhed the names of the dead who had deserved 
well of the church or the abbey. Rich donors, 
devout women, and even princes begged as a privi- 
lege to have their names inscribed on these obitu- 
anes. The Benedictines in the Middle Ages were 
famed for the care with which they preserved 
these books. 

(g) Calendars. — Whereas martyrologies were 
common to the whole Catholic Church, calendars 
were the property of each particular church. The 
calendar, called ‘ menologion ’ by the Greeks, 
marked for each week the festivals of Christ, 
and the death of the bishops and confessors. Ter- 
tuUian calls them the ‘ Church Calendars ’ (de 
Corona militari, xiii.). The oldest of them, e.g. 
the Roman (about the 4th cent.), and the Cartha- 
ginian, mention the exact place to which the wor- 
shipper had to go to celebrate the memory of the 
martyr. At that time the natalieia were cele- 
brated on the very spot of the torture or at the 
grave. 

2. Roman Catholic Church. — Of all the branches 
of Christianity the Roman Catholic Church has 
proved most careful in preserving the necrological 
customs of the Apostolic age. Besides the Anni- 
versary Masses, wnich are intended to commemo- 
rate the death of a particular individual, it has 
instituted the Day of the Dead (All Souls’ Day) 
and the festival of All Saints’ Day. 

The former, which is much the more ancient, 
takes place on 2nd Nov., and has the official title 
of ‘ Commemoration of all the Faithful Dead.’ 
St. Augustine {de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, iv.) 
alludes to it in the following words ; 

‘■Verum etsl nliqtia neoessltaa vel human corpora, vel In 
taltbus locis human nulla data facultate permlttat, non sunt 
pratermlttendae supplicationea pro apirltibua mortuorum : 
^aa faciendas pro omnibua in cliristtana et catholica socle- 
bate defunctia etiam tacitis nominibus eorum sub generall 
commemoratlone suscepit Eccleaia, ut quibus ad lata desunt 
parentea, aut Bill ... ab una els exhibeantur pia matre 
communi.' 

This service is divided into four parts or acts. 
The first takes place at Evensong of the preceding 
day. Lamentations are expressed at this cere- 
mony by the chanting of several Psalms, especially 
the 130th : ‘ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine.’ 
Instead of finishmg each Psalm with the Doxology, 
‘Gloria Patri,’ the worshippers add the refrain 
‘ Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine : et lux per- 
petua Inceat eis.’ The second part includes the 
Matins and the three Noctums, during which the 
Psalms and chapters from the Book of Job are 
chanted alternately. The Noctums end ivith the 
response : ‘ Libera me, Domine, de morte aetema,’ 
etc. The third part, which is called Lauds, sings 
the praises of God, in the Avords of Ps 64, and in 
the songs of Hezekiah and Zacfaarias, and recalls 
the promise of immortality made by Christ (Jn 
2125). Tjje fourth consists-of the reading of 1 Co 
15 and Jn 6, the repetition of the ‘ Dies irae,’ the 
offertory, communion, and post-communion. The 
offertory prayer gives beautiful expression to the 
thought underlying this service : 

‘ Domine Jesu Cliristc, Rex gloriae, libera animas omnium 
Ddelium delunctorum de poenis infeml. . . . Hostias et preoes 
tibi, Domine, laudes offerimus : tu auscipe pro animabus illls, 
quarum hodie memoriam laclmus : fac eas, Domine, de morte 
transire ad vitam.’ 

The object of tbe Festival of All Saints’ Day 
(1st Nov.) is the glorification of the saints and 
martyrs Avho have made famous the name of Chris- 
tian. AVhereas All Souls’ Day was of a sad and 
supplicatoiw nature. All Saints’ Day is a festival 
of joyful glorification. It consists of three acts ; 
(1) Vespers, at which several Psalms are repeated, 
and the faithful are called on bo rejoice in the 
Lord and to glorify the saints and martyrs ; (2) 


Mass, during Avhich Rev 7 and Mt 5 are read ; and 
(3) the second Vespers, when the worshippers 
rmeat part of a Psalm, and chant the hymn, 
‘ Plncare Christi servulis,’ and the hymn, ' 0 quam 
gloriosum est regnum, in quo cum Christo gaudent 
omnes Sancti,’ etc. 

This festival Avas instituted by Pope Boniface 
IV. on the occasion of the dedication of the pagan 
Pantheon ivhich was transformed into a Chris- 
tian Church (A.D. 607). It was originally held on 
12th May, but was transferred to 1st Nov. by 
Gregory iv. 

3. Greek Catholic Church. — More minutely 
even than the Latin Church, the Greek Catholic 
Church has preserved the liturgy and commemora- 
tive rites of the dead as they Avere fixed by the 
Greek Fathers. 

It is in the encyclical Letter of the Smymwan 
Christians about the martyrdom of their bishop 
Polycarp that Ave find the most distinct reference 
to them. 

‘Altenvards [f.e. after the burning],’ it is stated in § xvlli. of 
the letter, ’Ave carried away his bones, more precious than 
pearls of great price and more valuable than gold, and placed 
(f.e. buried] them in a suitable place. Tliere, if it please God, 
as far os we are able, we shall re-assemble with gladness and 
Joy to celebrate the anniversar}/ of his martyrdom, in memory 
of those deceased athletes, ns well as to exercise and prepare 
the future athletes of the faith.’ 

This text is of great importance, as it tells both 
the name of this commemoration service {nylpa 
ycylBhios, natalis dies, Avhence Natalieia) and the 
motives for this pious custom, viz. to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased confessors, and to 
encourage the survivors to imitate their braveiy. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii. ch. 41) give 
the order and meaning of the prayers that Avere 
said for the dead. The deacon addressed the con- 


f regation in these words: ‘Let us pray for our 
rethren who noAV rest in Christ Jesus.’ Then the 
bishop offered a prayer : ‘ May it please the God of 
mercy, who has taken back the soul of our brother 
N., to pardon his sins both voluntary and inA’olun- 
ta^, and, by His mercy, to place him in Abraham’s 
bosom, in the region Avhere the righteous rest 
along AA’ith the faithful servants of God.’ This 
commemorative sendee did not take place until 
the third day after the death ; prayers Avere re- 
ncAved on the ninth and the fortieth day after, 
and on the anniversary of, the death. It is men- 
tioned by Origen in his Homilies on Job, and by 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, in the fifth chapter of 
his MvtrrayuryiKal KarsiX’id'eit, and it still exists in 
the Russian Church and in other Oriental Churches. 

It is the Avritings of St. John Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, that most abound in pass- 
ages exhorting to commemoration of the dead ; cf. 
hiB Homil. de Consolations Mortis, ii., de Fuiur- 
orum Dcliciis, and especially his HomU. xli. in 
1 Epist. ad Corinth., and Homil. Ixi. in Joannis 
Evangelium. TVe shall quote the most characteristic 
extract from the last mentioned. After exhorting 
his listeners not to Aveep too much for the dead, 
since they have obtained peace, he adds ; 

•It is not in vain that we remember those who have departed 
this life and entered the Divine mysteries, and that we intercede 
for them, praying to the Lamb that taketh aw.Ay the sins of the 
world. And it is to give aome consolation tliat the celebrant 
aaya at the altar: "For ail those who have fallen aaleep In 
Christ, and for those who perform the commemorative Bervicc 
in their behalf (en-ireXoDj-rev vav inzip aintzv fiveiat),'* ' And a 
little further on he eaj-s : ‘ Jfay we never tire of bringing help 
to the dead and olfering prayers for them, for it is a common 
expiation for the sins of the whole world. That is why wo pray 
at this time for the dead of the whole world, and remember 
them along with the martyrs, confessors, and priests. For we 
all form a single body.’ In Aug. Confess. iiL 2 we also meet 
with the beautlfnl thought of commemorating the dead of the 
urfversal Church os being members of one large family. 


4, Anglican Church. — IVe shall now pass on to 
the Church of England. The first Prayer Book, 
compiled durin" the reign of Edward A'l. (1549), 
had m several places retained prayers for tbe dead ; 
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these were eliminated in the 1552 edition, which is 
at_ present in use. The High Church party has 
reintroduced into the Liturgy the prayers for the 
dead of the 1549 Prayer Book, and has revived the 
custom of Bequiem Masses. 

5 . Lutheran Church. — The service ‘in memory 
of the dead ’ is of late origin in the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. It dates from the years fol- 
lowing the wars of German independence against 
Napoleon i. ‘ Since these memorable years,’ says 
Schleiermacher {Festpredigt, IV. xli. 3), ‘when so 
many of our people fell in the field of honour for 
the defence of their fatherland, it has been the 
custom to close our ecclesiastical year by com- 
memorating those who, during the course of the 
year, have been called from among us.’ This ser- 
vice was instituted for the Keformed and Lutheran 
Churches by an ordinance of Frederick William ni., 
king of Prussia (24th Aug. 1816), and introduced 
into the liturgy of the United Evangelical Church 
in 1829. It gradually spread over the whole of 
Protestant Germany, into the Nassau Duchy (1818), 
the kingdom of Saxony (1831), and the Grand 
Duchy of Darmstadt (1855). It generally takes 
place on the last Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year, 
t.e. of November; but in some places, e.g. in 
Wiirttemberg, it is celebrated on the last day of 
the civil year, on St. Sylvester’s day. 

6 . _ Calvinists. — Calvin and his disciples, the 
originators of the Reformation in France, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland, in opposing the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of purgatory and Masses for 
the dead, went too far in their measures on this 
point. They would not even tolerate the presence 
of a cross on the tombstone, or a funeral service in 
the church. But the human heart, whose love is 
stronger than death, reacted, and demanded that 
the beloved dead might again have a place in the 
public worship: hence, in the Netherlands, the 
service on the last night of the year {Oudejaars- 
avond), which the preachers devote to recalling 
the bereavements of the flock during the year ; in 
the United States, Decoration Day (or Memorial 
Day), the day on which they decorate Avith flags 
the tombs of soldiers and sailors who have died for 
their country; and, in the Reformed Church of 
France, the attempts Avhich have been made, 
during recent years, to introduce a service to 
commemorate the dead. 

To Eugene Bersier, who has done so much for 
the improvement of the French Protestant liturgy, 
is due the honour of haAung, about the year 1882, 
in Paris, restored the commemoration of the dead 
on the last Sabbath of the year. FolloAving in his 
footsteps, Charles Meunier (minister of the church 
of BouIogne-sur-Mer) composed a liturgy for the 
Jour des morts (2 Noa'.), in Avhich he made happy 
use of the 130th Psalm (De profundis) and of the 
chants of St. Ambrose (Dies irae). In it we find 
the thought: ‘And you, beloved shades, pardon 
our injuries toivards you. . . . We do not pray 
for you, because Ave have confidence through Jesus 
Christ that you are in the bosom of the Lord ; but 
we ask you to intercede for us, if possible, and to 
open to ns the entrance into the eternal taber- 
nacles.’ But Pastor Decoppet (of the Reformed 
Church of Paris) had the broadest conc^tion of a 
coinmemoratiA'e service of the dead. Taking^ as 
his basis the ‘ mysterious communion of the liA'ing 
Avith the dead,’ he arranged his liturgy for the said 
service in the form of a trilogy. In the first part 
he introduced remembrance of the dead in general 
by means of Psalms and passages from the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The second part is devoted to the 
memory of ‘ our Fathers in the faith.’ Taking his 
stand on He 11 “, he commends to the veneration 
of the faithful the figures of the prophets, apostles, 
rrformers, and gospel missionaries, of whom so 


many AA’ere martyrs. In the third part the author 
commemorates the dead who haA'e died iu the 
Lord, by passages from the NT on the depth of 
grief and the Divine consolation, interspersed AAnth 
songs of hope and resurrection. 

Summary. — The custom of commemorating the 
dead belongs to aU countries and all times. Among 
uncivilized races, reverence for the dead is associ- 
ated^ AAuth^ superstitious fear, or with the idea of 
the impurity of the corpse ; those more adA-anced 
in moral culture add to it belief in the further life 
of the double, or soul, of the dead. With most 
people the tombs — at least those of heroes, saints, 
and martyrs — have become altars, on Avhich sacri- 
fices and consecrated food, accompanied by prayers, 
are offered in their honour. It is among Christians 
that Ave find the most sublime form of commemora- 
tion of the dead — the notion that noble love and 
faith in Christ, common to both, have formed bonds 
betAveen the living and the dead which are stronger 
than death — the ‘communion of Saints.’ The uni- 
versality of this piety toAA’ards the dead, Avhatever 
its ceremonies may be, bears Avitness to an innate 
belief in the immortality of the soul. See also the 
artt. on Ancestor-worship and on the various 
religions referred to. 
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COMMERCE.—!. Application of the term.- 
‘ Commerce’ is the Eng. form of the Lat. com- 
mercium, from con and merx, ‘merchandise’ 
(Avhence mercari, ‘ to trade ’). It means literally, 
therefore, the exchange of merchandise, and hM 
been used especially of this exchange when it 
takes place on a large scale and betAveen nations. 
The Avord, however, is applied with a Avider 
denotation. Indeed, of late there has been a 
tendency to apply the term to all economic pro- 
cesses involved in the production and distribution 
of wealth. Thus, Chambers of Commerce include, 
and are noAv frequently designed to include, 
manufacturers; and Faculties of Commerce (j.e. 
departments in Universities devoted to preparing 
students for a business life) are concernea AVith aU 
business, so far as it is capable of being studied 
scientifically, and exclude only matters specifically 
technological. In spite, hoAveA'er,_of this recent 
inclination to extend the denotation of the term 
‘ commerce,’ it may be taken that there is a '^*"7 
common agreement that, Avhen employed carefnlly, 
it should be confined to economic operations of the 
nature of buying and selling. Thus, ‘ commercial 
is ordinarily contrasted AA’ith ‘ industrial.’ In this 
sense it Avill be understood in the present article, 
and ‘ trade ’ and ‘ commerce ’ aatII be regarded as 


synonymous. . , , 

2 . Nature and evolution of the ‘commMCiai 
function. — Commerce may connect (a) producers 
AA-ith consumers proper, (b) producers^ Anth pro- 
ducers, and (c) capital Avith those requiring it tor 
business purposes. The last class covers banK- 
ing, financing, and stockbroking; but these, as 
rather speciS subjects, Avill not receive spcciuo 
treatment in this article. The first class of corn- 
merce may be wholesale or retail, and this and 
the second class may be home or foreira. txmi- 
modities used to be distributed commonly througn 
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the agency of dealers and fairs, but fairs had fallen 
generally into disuse in this country before the end 
of the 18th century. Now wholesale dealers stand 
usually between retailers and manufacturers, and 
place orders -with the latter directly or through 
agents, according to their estimates of the require- 
ments of the retailers. The foreign trade, except 
in so far as manufacturers conduct their oivn, is, 
on the export side, in the hands of ‘ shippers ’ 
and ‘merchants.’ Importation is directed by 
agents and wholesale houses. Many manufac- 
turers, but as a rule only large firms, manage for 
themselves such exportation and importation as are 
necessary in their business. As regards selling, 
whether at home or abroad, the manufacturer tries 
to undertake as much as he can, excluding middle- 
men, when he turns out a special product which 
has to win its way against rival specialties, and 
depends for success upon building up a ‘ private 
market.’ 

Throughout the economic system of any com- 
munity, industrial and commercial functions are 
interwoven one with another. The making of 
anything involves at many stages processes of 
buying and selling. To render this point clear, 
and to enable the character of economic evolution 
to be grasped, it will be advantageous to adopl. 
formulae. Let capital letters stand for industrial 
processes, and small letters for commercial. Then 
generally the making of X, say a suit of clothes, 
may be represented by a series somewhat like the 
following, after division of labour has brought 
about some ^ecialism of business ; — (a. A, a‘), 
(b, B, b*), (c, C, c'). The brackets in this example 
indicate distinct businesses. This formula im- 
plies some specialism of businesses, say spinning 
(a. A, a*), weaving (b, B, b'), and the making of 
clothes {c, C, c*), but supposes that each business 
conducts its commercial operations for itself. Now, 
such a form evidently does not represent the final 
stage in productive evolution in all cases. In order 
to facilitate the commercial steps, institutions, 
such as exchanges, appear, and their appearance is 
not infrequently followed (under conditions to be 
defined below) by the specialization of commerciM 
functions as independent businesses. When this 
happens, our formula must be -written : — (a), (A), 
(aS b), (B), (W, c), (C), (c). But the specialism 
is seldom so perfect that no commercial tunctions 
are left for manufacturers to perform. Usually 
the independent commercial man (‘agent,’ ot 
‘ broker,’ as he is sometimes called) deals -with 
a person in the manufacturing firm who is respon- 
sible for the buying or selling for the business, or < 
both. The condition of tte appearance of the ! 
independent commercial man, ana or the extent to • 
■vrhimi commercial matters are leic sclely to hnn, ' 
is the extent to which the market rn which bu«- j 
nesses must sell is open to all, or is. so to spsas. i 
compounded of private markets. By & •rmvste [ 
market’ we mean a ^up of reor’e who have 1 
acquired the habit of Duying from a terrain firm ' 
because they believe that its prouncts are^hest. , 
A firm selling in a ‘private market’ wcnln ret ; 
trust the conduct of its sales to s broker ; 

seUing also for similar £rm^ but wcpZd p^hf 
business through its o-wn tra-vsLers, -wro. m ccn.m- 
ing themselves to seliiug.^ rerresent s 
ditferentiatiou of commerctsl i-nenon^^ 3_3n^. 
markets are not ‘ private ^marsK^ 
perhaps, more peculiar to_ret^ tone. Uruinsm.y, 
for instance, the market fcr pm-mcncr cc—enya — 
is quite open. The q-uaknes ct tnsse g-ooc> can • 
easily he found out ■ 

Hence businesses selling in cpsn — 
perfect and continuous Kmpsttti-'-r. — .re 

market is constituted ot -very —.any ccy^ 
sellers, it is comprehensible that lutsrmecnsr.-es. rr . 
voi_ III. — J,6 


whom demand and Bti])])!}' aro jioolcd, will liegin to 
appear. Tlio goods being of many qualities, and 
it being the business of tlio broker to find out 
where cach_ quality can bo bonglit or sold, and 
at what price, it will naturally pay the buyer 
who wants goods of a special quality, or tlm seller 
who desires to dispose of goods of a certain quality, 
to have recourse to tlio brolcers’ or agents’ siiecial 
knowledge. 

3. Causes and effects of commercial specialism. 
— Before advancing a stage furtlior, to sliow liow in 
certain markets an elaborate system arises whereby 
concentrated speculation is brought about, it will 
be desirable to consider bow such specialism ns 
has been described talcos jilaco, and what aro its 
advantages. Adam Smith, in treating of divi- 
sion of labour in manufacture, based it too much, 
perliaps, upon tlio instinct in human iiaturo ‘ to 
truck and to barter.’ Every step in division of 
labour means economy, — tlio causes of this ceononiy 
nobody has more minutely dissected than Adam 
Smitli, — and economy under pressure of competition 
is siiflicicnt to account for the progressive ciiiorgoncc 
of specialism. Saving of time, the formation of 
habits conducive to tlic end in view, and the 
induced specialism of macliinery have commonly 
been accentuated among tlie advantages of Hpcciaf- 
ism. To tliese is added the possibility oi close 
personal adaptation, as an oilvantage of very great 
weight. Wlien tasks are differentiated, a person 
is more likely to be able to find work v/ln'cli suits 
his tastes and powers. And there is another and 
more subtle gain. Competition {q.v.) tends to 
bring about a survival of the fittc.st at caeh kind 
of work in the world. If a man is performing 
a task compounded of frivo ofiices, say A end B, 
he may survive by virtne of his excelJence 2.1; 
A (say buying and selling), though as a 
organizer (task B) he may be coroparativeJr 
competent. He ke^ his place if hv. £vei4,|s 
efficiency at A and B together is above a osrunn 
mark- *Now, if A and B differentiate, s 
thoroughly inefficient at work B wonJd severe- 
able to maintain bis position in tiie face td Tirme 
capable competitors. Thus, 'i/r spevti'b'U-, -ibers 
is encourageu an economic ero'ntion wbiereibynnov: 
tends TO be evoked from the pr'-zi-zetive viw-en q-: 
the community. 
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the contracts which they are actually under to 
deliver the commodity to which the ‘ futures ’ refer. 

5. Effects of speculation by means of 'futures.' 
—A controversy has raged for years over the ques- 
tion of the good or harm done by these * futures.’ 
This is not the place to examine it in detail, but 
some points may be noted. In the first place, 

I futures ’ concentrate speculation instead of creat- 
ing it, e.vcept in so far as their existence induces 
the public which need not speculate to do so, and 
encourages a spirit of gambling. In the second 
place, they have the advantage of causing a loca- 
tion of risks where they can best be dealt with. 
Further, prices should be smoothed, so far as busi- 
ness in ‘futures ' is done by experts, if the experts 
do not tamper with the market ; for the resultant 
of their anticipations should be more right than 
wrong, experts being persons of experience ac- 
quainted with all the relevant facts.- At the 
same time it is true that the ignorant by gambling 
must do more harm than good, and may unsteady 
prices if they act in crowds, under the influence of 
waves of depression or an unduly sanguine feeling. 
By tampering with the market is meant (a) buying 
or selling with a view to altering market prices 
the end that finally they may be rendered favour- 
able for sales or purchases that have to be made ; 
and (6) attempting to create ‘corners,’ i.e. mono- 
polies in certain commodities. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no doubt that the developments of 
financing on a large scale, united with the 
organized system of exchanges, have led to more 
tampering with the market; but it is probable 
that the good effected by the organized market 
system stHl exceeds any harm brought about by 
means of it. The commimity would gain enor- 
mously if tampering with the market and gambling 
by the inexpert public could be stopped. 

6 . Value created by mere trading. — It used to 
be thought that both parties to an exchange could 
not possibly gain. The prevalence of this view 
partly accounted for the contempt in which mere 
trade used frequently to be held. The man who 
bought and sold goods did not add to their quality 
or quantity. If he had done any carrying work, 
he should be paid for his trouble, it Avas thought ; 
but if he received more than fair pay for this, he 
was obviously robbing somebody. He was, as it 
were, a brigand intercepting goods and exacting 
toll. So it was commonly beueved. It was not 
realized until recent times — consider, for instance, 
the need of Adam Smith’s spirited attack on public 
opinion in the matter of forestalling and regrating 
com — that value is not determined solely by the 
quantity and quality of things. Value is governed 
also by the use of things, _ that is, by the satisfac- 
tion which they yield directly or indirectly to 
persons. Persons differ, and their needs differ; 
and, even if they did not, the use of a thing to a 
person must vary inversely as the quantity of the 
thing which he already possesses. Hence the 
trader, in taking goods from places Avhere they 
were Avanted less to places Avhere they AA'cre 
AA-anted more, was performing a service over and 
aboA'e carrying. And AA’hen he bought and re- 
tained goods for a time, so that he carried them 
over from a time Avhen they Avere AA’anted less to a 
time Avhen they Avere AA-anted more, he Avas per- 
forming an important service. Most emphatically 
Avhat one party to an exchange gains the other 
party does not normally lose. Normally both 
gain, and the problem of commerce is so to dis- 
tribute goods in time and place that the money 
value of the utility yielded by them may be 
maximized. It does not folloAA', of course, from 
the attainment of this result that the utility 
derived from them is maximized, since the rich 
man who wants a thing less may be willing to 


pay for it a higher price than the poor man AA’ho 
Avants it more. Demand price varies not only os 
the utility of a thing to a person, but also as the 
utility of the money Avhich he gives for it, and the 
latter is high if his money income is small. 

7. Ethics of trading. — The ethics of trading is 
still a stumbling-block to many, and, indeed, the 
problems involved are by no means simple. Mere 
buying and selling to make a profit on the turn- 
over does not at once appeal to us as an honourable 
occupation. In manufacture, a man may at least 
aim at excellence in his product, or at excellence 
of organization and government of his works. He 
is a captain of industry, and may be a great leader 
of men; so Carlyle has accustomed us to think 
of him. His AA’ork as ruler is, beyond question, 
honourable. Or, as artist, he may aim at^eauty ; 
or, as artificer, at perfection of means to end. It 
is not affirmed that all manufacturers do make 
these ends their objects. Most may think only 
of profit, and, in so far as they do, they are apt to 
degrade their Avork. At least the higher motive 
may be preached. But the existence of the higher 
motive is hardly eiddent in the case of commerce. 
The commercial man buys and sells in order to 
make money ; and, if he makes money honestly, 
bis function has been successfully performed. He 
has no army of Avorkers to rule, and no excellence 
in product to aim at. So the contrast at first 
strikes us. But further thought Avill reveal the 
contrast as surface dissimilarity, hiding deeper 
resemblances. And, first, Ave may notice that at 
any rate traders can confer only benefits (except 
under unusual circumstances to be considered 


later) by their successes, though they may seek 
only their OAvn advantage. The principle of 
MandeAulle’s Uchle of the Bees holds 01 their AVork. 
So, at the AA’orst, if cauI (or, at any rate, Avhat is 
not good in itself) be done, goon comes of it. 
Secondly, Ave should observe that the manufac- 
turer’s Avork is permeated AAuth commercial^ opera- 
tions. We have pictured him as marshalling his 
army to a certain end. But he chooses his army 
and his end and his material means, and his choice 
is invariably directed by the principle of economy. 
The Avorkman, too, in hiring himself out acts as a 
trader. The choice of a calling is governed by 
what can be earned at it ns Avell as by taste, and 
it is right that choice should be so governed. For 
the leisure of life is as much our life as the time 
devoted to AVork, and the use that can be made of 
leisure depends upon the income Avhich Ave are in a 
position to spend on it. So Ave_ observe that in 
making things the trading end is inv-olved. 

Next, Ave may notice that, in trading, the problem 
to be solved is in essentials not unlike that of mann- 
facturing. Shortly expressed, the manufacturer is 
called upon to organize factors in production so 
as to get the greatest quantity of a given resmt. 
Similarly, the trader is called upon to organize 
the relative quantities in Avhich goods are made, 
and the distribution of goods in space and time, 
so that they may be productive of the 
utility. This involves estimating Ai-ants and the 
best means to their satisfaction ; finding out AA’here 
the required goods can be obtained most cheaply ; 
and discovering the least costly routes. There 
are, indeed, complicated problems to be solved, 
and it is possible for the trader to take pnde in 
economic solutions. In fact, it Avould he unusnai 
to find a great man of commerce thinking only, or 
chiefly, of his fortune. Profit happens to be a test 
of correctness Avhich he can apply to each step 0 
his action, but his chief interest will lie,_ as a rule, 
in the distribution of goods, the opening ^ ° 
new markets, and the retention of the old, by 
exercise of adaptability, foresight, judgment, a 
appreciation of tendencies. The deeper aac , 
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the more evident it becomes that all engaged in 
economic undertakings — manufacturers ana traders 
— are on the same plane, and that each has an 
excellence to aim at as much as the artist or 
the mathematician. 

8. Principles of payment for commercial work. 
— Intimately connested with the ethics of trade is 
the question of the amount of remuneration which 
the trader gets for his services. Though there 
would appear to he chaos in this matter, investiga- 
tion reveals somewhat the same order ruling as 
that which governs the pay of other agents engaged 
in creating and distributing the wealth of the 
world. If the trader makes a great deal, it is clear 
that there is considerable need for his services. He 
makes a great deal, because goods are badly 
disposed in time and place, and are not being 
produced in those relative quantities which are 
most serviceable. The effect of his earning so high 
an income is to attract other persons into the 
particular business of trading in which he is 
engaged, and the competition of the newcomers for 
the work to be done reduces the profits of those 
already in the business. This process continues 
until the normal remuneration of the trader is 
brought down to the level earned in similar callings 
recmiring the same sort of capacity and training, 
and entailing about the same risk. We may 
suppose that at different expected incomes different 
numbers of suitable people will be forthcoming, 
the number increasing as the income increases, 
■because by the attractiveness of the higher income 
persons who otherwise would have chosen other 
courses are induced to enter the walks of commerce. 
Thns, we may affirm that the demand for the work 
of the trader and the supply of traders forthcoming 
settle the amount of money per year which each 
can earn. So far, we have been speaking of the 
man of commerce of average intelligence working 
with normal energy. But traders, like men in other 
callings, differ considerably in intelligence, gifts 
for their work, vigour, perseverance, and industry, 
and their incomes vary according to these difier- 
ences. The incomes earned above the ordinary 
income are of the nature of rent, varying as the 
excess of efficiency of the person in question over 
the efficiency of the ordinary person, just as true 
rent of agricultural land varies as the fertility of 
land. These statements, it should be borne in mind, 
must not be interpreted as implying perfect order- 
liness in human afiairs. Chance, of course, plays 
a large part in business as in all human anairs. 
Luck may elevate the incapable, and it is far from 
being wholly inaccurate to allege that in business 
‘ to him that hath shall be given.’ Further, it 
must be observed that the value of the sum-tot^ 
of the work done by traders is far in excess of the 
amount of pay which they can secure. 

9. Unsuitability of the military metaphors 
applied to international trade.— We shall now 
examine those large trading operations which take 
place between nations, and to which the term 
‘Commerce’ is sometimes exclusively confined. 
In_ the discussion which follows, the governing 
principles of international trade will be brought 
out, and it will be made apparent that supremacy 
in respect of the export of any one thing need not 
imply superiority in the manufacture of that thing ; 
further, that, if supremacy he measured by the 
quantity of foreign trade per head of the population, 
it by no means follows that this indicates the 
prosperity of a country. Military metaphors when 
applied to foreign trade have always resulted in 
mischievous fallacies. ‘Conquering a market’ is 
a phrase which gives some idea of what takes 
place, but it hides the peculiarity of all trading 
operations, namely, that a ‘ victory ’ mnst be accom- 
panied by a defeat of the victors of corresponding 


magnitude. In other words, we sell for value and 
not for nothing, and the value returned to us for 
our exports must ultimately be our imports. That 
is, if we conquer a new market and export a million 
more in value, we must eventually suffer a conquest 
in the same degree of one of our home markets 
and import a million more. It is best to enter 
upon a study of foreign trade with a mind free 
from .plausible metaphors. 

10. 'Why the theory of international trade differs 
from the theory of home trade. — The real reason 
why there is a distinct theory of international 
trade is that labour and capital are comparatively 
immobile as between two countries. It must not 
be supposed that complete immobility of labour or 
capital has to be assumed : the distinct theory 
is needed if the mobility is insufficient to bring 
about exchange throughout the world according to 
real costs of production, as we know it is. It 
should be observed that the immobility of capital 
is not nearly so great as that of labour, though it 
is true that a British capitalist is exceedingly cmary 
about trusting his money to foreign industries 
carried on in places where he cannot watch them, 
and under laws and customs which he does not 
understand. It would seem, however, that the 
attractions of international stocks, combined with 
improved credit, the spread of information, and 
increased travel, which is breaking down distrust 
of foreigners, have been responsible for an enormous 
access of mobility to capital in the last quarter of 
a century. 

11. Theory of international trade.— Trade be- 
tween one nation and others is determined by the 
ratios between the costs of production of com- 
modities in that country in relation to similar 
ratios in other countries. If these ratios differ, 
trade be^ns. This is known as the theory of 
comparative costs. Equilibrium, or a state of rest 
in trade, is finally reached where (a) ratios of ex- 
change in all countries are the same (apart from 
cost of transport), and (6) each country’s exports 
and imports exactly balance (apart from foreign 
loans, tneir repayment and interest upon tliem, 
the expenditure of travellers abroad, provision of 
fleets abroad, and certain other disturbing features 
which need not be dwelt upon here), both being 
valued according to the ratios of exchange estab- 
lished in the course of trade. In these two proposi- 
tions the kernel of the whole theory of foreign 
commerce lies. 

12. Paradoxes of foreign commerce. — From the 
theory of foreign trade under conditions of competi- 
tion here expounded, for the first principles of 
which we are indebted to Kicardo, some important 
practical corollaries may be deduced. The first of 
these, to which attention has already been drawn, is 
that a country may be beaten in its home markets 
by goods from abroad which the home country 
could manufacture for itself at a lower real cost. 
England might possess exceptional advantages for 
the manufacture of steel with which German 
advantages in the same respect could not compare, 
and yet English steel mightbe undersold in England 
by German steel. The explanation might be 
somewhat as follows : that England enjoyed even 
greater relative facilities for the manufacture of 
cottons which she exported to Germany, and 
Germany, having to pay in something, found it 
cheapest to pay in steel. The next corollary is 
perhaps even more paradoxical. It may be ex- 
pressed as twofold. On the one hand, we have 
the proposition that countries of the greatest 
efficiency do not necessarily enjoy the most trade 
per head of the population ; on the other is the 
unexpected truth that the progress of a country — 

rogress we mean in productive efiiciency — may 
iminish that conntiy^s foreign trade. Lengthy 
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proofs of these two propositions are hardly neces- 
sary. Foreign trade, we have seen, depends upon 
the ratios between costs of production in a country 
in relation to these ratios in other countries. 
Evidently it does not necessarily follow that the 
country with the lowest real costa of prodno^’’'”' 
has the ratios between them creative of most trade 
per head ,* and evidently progress, the elevation of 
a country’s productive power in the manufacture 
of certain goods, might destroy some of the existing 
differences between the sets of ratios which under- 
lay the trade, and so sweep away a certain amount 
of it. If this conclusion be correct, it must be 
true also that decadence may increase a country’s 
trade per head. We must add, however, after 
emphasizing this corollary, that what it points to 
as possible is not probable. Usually industrial 
advance means more trade ; and the public is not 
wholly wrong, therefore, when it looks to the 
Board of Trade returns of imports and exports as 
to a barometer of prosperity. 

13. Advantages of international commerce. — 
The economic advantages of foreign commerce have 
already been indicated to some extent. By exchange 
on a rational basis the utility of goods is enhanced. 
Moreover, people are enabled not only to obtain 
more cheaply what they could get directly but at 
a higher cost, but also to enjoy goods which they 
could not other%vise procure at afl. But the direct 
economic advantages do not by any means exhaust 
the benefits derived from foreign trade. There 
are others equally important, and these we could 
not describe in more appropriate language than 
that of J. S. Mill : 

• But tho economical advantages of commerce are surpassed 
in importance by those of its effects which are inteiiectual and 
moral. It is Hardly possibie to overrate the vaiue, in the 
present low state of human Improvement, of placing human 
beings in contact with persons dissimilar to themselves, and 
with modes of thought and action unlike those with which 
they arc familiar. Commerce is now, what war once was, the 
principal source of this contact. Commercial adventurers from 
more advanced countries have generally been the first civilizers 
of barbarians. And commerce is the purpose of the far greater 
part of the communication which takes place between civilized 
nations. Such communication has always been, and is pecu- 
liarly in the present age, one of the primary sources of 
progress. To human beings, who, ns hitherto educated, can 
scarcely cultivate oven a good quality without running it into 
a fault, it is indispensable to be perpetually comparing their 
own notions and customs with the experience and example 
of persons in different circumstances from themselves : and 
there is no nation which does not need to borrow from others, 
not merely particular arts or practices, but essential points 
of character in which its own tj^pe is inferior. Finally, com- 
merce first taught notions to see with good-will the wealth and 
prosperity of one another. Before, the patriot, unless suffi- 
ciently advanced in culture to feel tho world his country, 
wished ail countries weak, poor, and ill.govemed, but his own : 
he now sees in their wealth and progress a direct source of 
wealth and progress to his own country. It is commerce 
which is rapidly rendering war obsolete, by strengthening and 
multiplj-ing tho personal fnteresta which are in natural opposi- 
tion to it. And it may be said without exaggeration, that the 
great extent and rapid increase of international trade, in being 
the principal guarantee of the peace of the world, is the great 
permanent security for the uninterrupted progress of the ideas, 
the institutions, and the character of the human race ’ (Fofif. 
Econ, bk, iii. ch. xvii. § 6). 

14. Effects of import and export duties. — The 
theory of the incidence of import and e.xport duties 
is elaborate and involved ; we must confine our- 
selves here in consequence to broad results only. 
The reader may find it helpful to conceive of such 
duties as additions mode to the cost of transport 
exacted by the parties imposing the duties. AJl of 
them obviously must, as a rule, diminish the dis- 
advantages which accrue from foreign trade, 
because tliey check exchanging, and exchanging 
in almost nU cases results in advantage. In cer- 
tain very unlikely circumstances a cotmtry may 
throw all tlie loss on to the foreigner, and perhaps 
gain a little from the foreigner in additipn. 
Usually, however, both countries, the one im- 
posing the duties and the one subject to them. 


will share in the loss in varying degrees according 
to the state of trade. 

15. Commercial policies. — Commercial policies 
refer to the attempts of Governments to encourage, 
curtail, or direct foreign trade. Tho first system 

* appeared is known as the Mercantile 
ajTsvcm, but the Mercantile system must not be 
regarded as a perfectly definite and coherent 
scheme of means for attaining certain ends agreed 
upon as desirable. The ends changed from time 
to time, and the popularity of the several means 
waxed and waned. Again, it is not easy to date 
the beginnings of the Mercantile system. Ideas 
which most would class as belonging to it were 
acted upon in the Middle Ages. It had not 
attained full vigour, however, or reached the 
dignity of a policy for general attack or defence, 
until the 17tn century. This is readily compre- 
hensible when we remember that it relates largely 
to foreign trade, and that foreign trade did not 
form any large part of the economic activities of 
the world until the 16th century. It was this 
century which witnessed both the direct opening 
up of the East from North-Westem Europe, and 
the exploitation of the New World. Many nations 
were drawn into the new enterprises, notably the 
Dutch, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, andEnglish, 
and the Mercantile system was in no slight degree 
an embodiment of national ideas as to wlint the 
relations between nations thus competing with 
each other should be. There was an industrial side 
to it also, but upon this we sliall lay little stres.s 
in the present article. 

16. Essentials of Mercantilism. — Broadly re- 
garded, Mercantilism, in its most sensible form, 
was concerned with the utilization and regulation 
of foreign trade in the interests of national wealth 
and power. The sacrifice of wealth to power was 
sometimes entailed. It was thought undesirable 
that a country should become too dependent for 
necessities upon _ other countries ; this partially 
explains the prohibitions and checks on the imports 
of certain commodities which competed against 
the products of staple borne industries. Specially 
associated with Mercantilism is the theory of the 
Balance of Trade. It was held advantageous, 
according to this theory, to encourage exports 
and discourage imports on the groimd miiefly that 
the difference would be paid for in bullion, and 
that it was beneficial to a country to contain much 
bullion. Bullion was necessary to carry on wa^ 
and, as Roscher has pointed out, a country with 
a high level of prices would have an advantage in 
war-time not only because it would he easier fo 
raise a given sum by taxation to be spent abroad, 
but also because an invading army would find 
it more costly to maintain itself in such a coimtiy. 
There is no aonbt, however, that Adam Smith was 
right in declaring that, apart from militant con- 
siderations, too much importance was attaclied by 
Mercantilists to bullion as wealth, though he over- 
states the importance of the point. The relative 
imperishability of bullion, wJiich rendered it so 
suitable for saving, probably accounted, to some 

extent, for the absurd estimation in which it was 
held. Adam Smith rightly insisted that Mercan- 
tilism was associated with distorted notions 01 
wealth. We find the same distortion of iiicas 
apart from the attitude towards hnllion. v'ore 
was a tendency to regard solid, iMtmg things, 
which ministered to elementary needs, -—haniware 
and woollens, for instance, — as intnnsicnlly inojo 
valuable than luxuries and things demoIiRlied in 
a single proce.ss of con.snmption, such b.s v.nncs ana 
silk Md lace. The Methuen treaty ivith Portnga 
was no doubt popular in discouraging the l rencti 
trade, because that trade brought Iniranes into 
the countiy, as well as because the balance of 
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trade rrith France ■was unfavourable. Into this 
matter of the estimation of value the notions un- 
derlying sumptuary regulations may have worked 
their way; and u the Mercantilists were, by 
implication, illogical, they were not ■without some 
show of justification for the plans which they 
pursued. One group of Mercantilists have gained 
the name of ‘ Bullionists,’ because they bmieved 
in regulations directly relating to trade invol'ving 
bullion. Their ideas were acted upon to some i 
extent. Prohibition of the exportation of bullion 
was not uncommon, and sometimes it was required i 
that goods sent abroad should be paid for partly 
in bullion. By laws stamped with the notions 
of the bullionists, England’s trade with the East 
was cramped. Their mistakes, as regarded even 
from a mercantile point of ■view, were pointed | 
out by Mun in his Discourse of Trade from Enq- i 
land into the East Indies^ (1621), and Enlgand’s j 
Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664, posthumous). ^ 
He argued that exporting bullion to buy East 
Indian goods was but casting bread upon the 
waters, for it was found again, after many days, 
in augmented bulk, since the East Indian goods 
brought to the country could be sold abroad for 
much more bullion than they had cost. Again, 
there was another little group of politico-economic 
thinkers who advocated the theory kno^wn as that ; 
of the particular balance of trade. They believed 
in overhauling the nation’s trade piece-meal, and ■ 
discouraging that wth the countries ■with which ' 
our balance was unfavourable. They overlooked 
that payment could be made to us through a third 
country, and that by discouragement of trade with 
such countries discouragement of the same weight 
was indirectly imposed on the nations ■with which 
our trade was favourable. 

These being the characteristics of Mercantilism, 
we can understand the popularity of import duties 
and the rarity of export duties. Checks on the 
export of commodities were resorted to only when 
it was thought that the export would result in 
enhancing the value of another nation’s export 
and depreciating ours. The Mercantilists, all wiU 
agree, were misled frequently by surface appear- 
ances, and failed too often to follow to their 
ultimate issue the reactions set up by prohibition, 
which is not astonishing in ■view of the undeveloped 
state then of economic science. Bounties on exports 
were not uncommon under Mercantilist domina- 
tion, but there is reason to suppose that they were 
never so popular as import duties. The former 
led, it is true, to the same results as regards the 
balance of trade, but they cost the State money 
instead of brin^g money into the treasury. 
Further, import duties created additional satisfac- 
tion, by protecting home industries. "V^en import 
duties were charged, drawbacks (i.c. repayments 
of the duties if the goods were re-exported) were 
common. 

V], Navigation Acts. — In connexion ivith Mer- 
cantilism we must not overlook the Na^vigation 
Acts. The English Navigation Acts discouraged 
the use of foreign shipping so far as English trade 
was concerned. Their provdsions varied in detail 
from time to time. They were imposed with the 
object (a) of building up the fleet, and (6) of 
creating for England what had patently proved a 
rich mine of wealth for the Dutch. It is generally 
believed that the Na^vigation Acts greatly damaged 
the Dutch carrying trade ; but theDutch, notwith- 
standing, were still, according to Adam Smith, 
the greatest carriers in the world at the time when 
the Ifcalth of Nations was being ■written. Akin 
to the Navigation Laws was the herring bounty. 
In consequence of this, Adam Smith says, smacks 
put out to catch the bounty instead of fish. That 
they did so proves the efficacy of the bounty, which 


was aimed at creating a race of seamen for the use 
of the Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

18. Chartered Trading Companies. — There are 
two other noteworthy aspects of Mercantilism or 
systems associated with it. The one is the pushing 
of commerce by Chartered Companies ; the other, 
the so-called Colonial system. Groups of mer- 
chants were given privileges in respect of trade 
with certain jSaces. In this way nearly the whole 
trading world was mapped out. The 17th cent, 
was the golden age of tliese Companies, which 
were really monopolists of commerce. The Com- 
panies were of two kinds, the regulated and the 
joint-stock. In the former, any trader could take 
part provided that he conformed to the rules 
and regulations of the Company, and paid its 
dues. In the latter, a capital was subscribed, 
and out of this alone were the trading ventures 
conducted. The regulated Companies were evi- 
dently the least restrictive. Whether our com- 
merce owes much to these Trading Companies 
or not is a moot point — at any rate, we owe to 
them India. On the one hand, it is urged that 
commerce with backward countries could not have 
been opened up ■without large expenditure of 
capital, which ■the Companies alone could find ; 
that the risks and dangers were too great for 
individuals ; that the admittedly enormous ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in the 17th cent, was due 
to them. On the other hand, it is contended that 
ventnres by powerful Chartered Companies led to 
an undesirable intermingling of the idea of trade 
■with that of establishing empire over savage 
lands, which was productive of endless interna- 
tional troubles, and that trade was expanding in 
the 17th cent, and the Companies restrained it by 
monopolizing it. Whatever truth there is in the 
last contention as regards early days, it is certain 
that, before the system was demolished, the case 
of the so-called ‘interlopers’ was proved up to 
the hilt. 

19. Colonial system. — The Colonial system con- 
sisted in the preservation of Colonies ns estates to 
be worked for the profit of the mother country. 
In general, certain commodities, known as the 
‘ enumerated,’ were not to be exported elsewhere 
than to the home country ; and among the 
enumerated were not only war stores, but such 
articles as the home country desired to get cheap 
for itself, when no home industry would be thereby 
threatened, and those out of a monopoly of which 
it might hope to make a handsome profit. Even 
the prohibition of certain industries in the Colonies 
was resorted to as a protection of home industries, 
and the Colonies were not allowed to buy freely 
from foreign countries. Thus the Colonies — 
rightly known in many instances as plantations, 
for they were regarded as private estates to be 
worked in the interests of their owner, the home 
country — ^^vere rendered cheap sources of supply 
and private close markets for the home country. 
The home country did not become a mother 
cormtry, properly termed, till the Colonies began 
to be thought of as national expansions for winch 
sacrifices might be made. The new conception 
was at work beneath the surface even when the 
Colonial system seemed outwardly to be flourish- 
ing in full vigour. 

20. Downfall of Mercantilism. — The whole im- 
pressive edifice of Mercantilism was shattered in a 
shorter time than Adam Smith, its great opponent, 
dared to think humanly possible. Politmal con- 
vulsions in France gave a stimulus to indmdualism, 
and in England the Industrial Eevolntion meant 
a series of changes so rapid and bewildering that 
appropriate regulations could not be drafted, and 
could not have been made sufficiently adaptable if 

: they had been drafted. In the latter country. 
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hands of monopolists in some countries. These 
monopolists find that it pays (a) to sell suroluses 
abroad, that is, anythin" of the product left over 
when, the home demand having been gauged, it 
has been determined what quantity it will pay best 
to sell at home on the imderstanding that the re- 
mainder realizes somethin" below the existing 
foreign price abroad ; and [h) even to produce a sur- 
plus to sell abroad below its cost of production, be- 
cause by making it a saving is realized in the cost 
of production of every unit of the output oyfing to 
increasing returns. It must be admitted at once 
that theoretically both these courses are possible, 
and that the first, and perhaps the second to some 
slight extent, have been pursued. The dumped 
goods, the argument continues, come naturally to 
this Free Trade country, and disturb British 
industries. The reply of opponents is (a) that 
dumping is insignificant in comparison uith trade 
of an ordinary kind, and that its effect is practically 
negligible; (b) that this country gains the chean 
iluiuped goods — ^but it should be noticed as regards 
the second reply, that they are not very cheap, as 
tliey need not be sold for appreciably less than 
English goods ; (c) that the dumped goods could 
not be distinguished from others of the same sort, 
and that, tlierefore, duties on all of the sort would 
be necessary, which would mean enormous loss and 
would largely fail in their object, since, ex hypothesi, 
the dumped goods can be sold at a lower price than 
goods not dumped; and (d) that the dangers of 
protection would be incurred and the advantages 
of the most-favoured-nation clause cast away. It 
should be added that the opposition also urges the 
incompatibility of the three schemes of which the 
plan is compounded. These are the salient points 
of the proposed new commercial policy and of the 
controversy taking place over it. It goes without 
saying that many arguments, both bad and in- 
different, are being used on both sides, and that 
a recrudescence of other commercial policies has 
accompanied the promulgation of the new scheme. 

LiTKEATimB. — On Bubjeota bo wide as those covered by the 
survey above the literature Is most voluminous. This note on 
authorities must, therelore, include less than would ordinarily 
constitute even a very select bibliography. A good reaUstic 
and comparative anatomy ol commerce has yet to be written, 
but certain works on special industries exist in which analysis 
is made of commercial functions and their relations to Industrial 
functions. Of these the present writer's Lancashire Cotton 
/ndusfn/C1904)and J. H. Clapham's WooUenand Worsted Indus- 
tries (1907) may be mentioned. Many of the moat important 
generalizations relating to the operation of commercial functions 
in production will be found in A. Marshall's Principles of 
Economics, vol. i. (last ed. 1907). All other standard worla 
on Political Economy give some account of the subject. 
The most realistic of these among modem productions are 
J. S. Nicholson's Principles of PollL Econ., S vols. (1893-1901) ; 
G. Schmoller's Grundriss der alia. Volkswirtsehafislehre (voL 
i. 1901, and vol. ii. 1904), and P. P. Leroy-Boaulien's Traill 
d'lcon. politique, 4 vols. (1896). Useful articles will also be 
found in J. Conrad, BWB der Staatsunssenschaften^ (189S- 
1901). G. F. Emery's Efodfe and Produce Exchanges (1696) 
might also be consulted. 

The theory of foreign trade as first enunciated will be found 
in D. Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
(1817). It is further elaborated in J. S. Mill's Political 
Economy (1848). A discussion ol the various theoretical points 
involved will be found in three articles by Edgeworth in the 
Economic Jcnimal, 1894. Useful books on the subject are 
Bastable's International Trade (1887) and Commerce of 
A’affonj (1892). 

The development of commerdal policies may be read in the 
Economic histories ol Cunningham (1895) and Ashley (lSSS-93) ; 
J. A. Blanqui's Hist, of Polit. Econ. in Europe (1837 and 1842; 
Eng. tr. 1880), Schmoller's work already mentioned, W. A. S. 
Hewins' Eng. Trade and Finance in the 17lh Century (1892), 
and J. R. Seeley's Expansion of England (1883). Adam 
Smith's TTenffA of Nations (1776) and F. List's National 
System of Polit. Econ. (1841 ; Eng. tr. 1885) ought not to be 
omitted. On the Free Trade question the material is legion. 

S. J. Chapman. 

COMMON SENSE (Gr. Koirij ataOriais ; Lat. 
sensus communis ; It. senso commune ; Ger. Gemcin- 
sinn ; Fr. senscommun). — (1) According to Aristotle, 
common sense is that department of tbe soul to 


which he assigned (a) the power of discriminatin" 
and comparing the data of the special senses, all 
of which are in communication with it; (6) the 
perception of the ‘ common sensibles ’ (vd Koird), of 
which the principal are movement and rest, shape, 
magnitude, number ; (c) the consciousness of per- 
ception ; (d) the faculty of imagination ; and (e) 
the faculty of memoiy (de Anima, iii. 1, 425a, 15 ; 
2, 425b, 12). (2) Ordinary or normal understand- 
ing, rational intelligence ; in a higher degree, good 
sound sense, practical ability and sagacitv. (3) 
These qualities objectively regarded as embodied 
in the human community in the form of universal 
feeling or judgment; that body of opinion and 
belief regulating theory and practice which each 
one finds already existing in the community into 
which he is bom. (4) The alleged faculty of 
primary troths ; the full complement of those 
alleged fundamental intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples which we can only receive as self-evident 
truths belon^g to man’s original constitution, 
by which he tests the truth of that which he knows 
and the morality of that which he does ; the same 
regarded as furnishing a complete philosophical sys- 
tem, principally represented by Scottish thinkers 
(see the art. Scottish Philosophy), called the 
Philosophy of Common Sense, based on the immedi- 
ate intuition by all men of self, not-self, and certain 
intellectual and moral principles ns self-evident 
truths. 

The term first appears as a terminus tcchnicus 
in the sense of (1), (above). It is for Aristotle the 
distinguishing and comparing facultyj since things 
compared must be brought before a single judging 
function at the same time. In virtue of its per- 
ception of movement we perceive all the other 
* common sensibles,’ and by means of it we perceive 
the fact of our perceiving, and have imagination 
and memory. Common Sense (sometimes ‘Inner 
Sense *) came then to stand for the faculty of per- 
ceiving what was common to the perceptions of 
sense, and especially one’s own experiences. 

Thus Thomas Aquinas : * Sensus interior non dicitnr communis 
per praedicationem, siout genus, sed Bieut communis ra(^, et 
principium exteriorum sensuum ’ (fie Post. Ar». 4) ; Leibniz : 
‘Sens interne, ofi les perceptions de ces diffirents sens extemea 
Be trouvent rSunies' (ed. Gerhardt, Berlin and Halle, 1849-63, 
vi. 601) ; Locke : ‘ the notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations’ ; WoU : 'Mens etiam sibi conscia est earum quae In 
ipsa contingnnt . . . se ipsam percipit sensu quodam intemo’ 
O^hilosophta rationalis, 1728, p. 31); Kant: 'Uer innere Sinn, 
vermittelst dessen das Gemut sich selbst Oder Beinen inneren 
Zustand anschaut, gibt zwar keine Anschauung von der Seele 
Belbst nls einem Objekt, allein cs ist doch eine bestimmte Form 
unterder die Anschauung ihres inneren Zustandcs allein moglich 
ist, BO dass alles, was zu den inneren Bestimmungen gehort. 
In Yerhaltnissen der Zeit vorgestellt wird’ (Erit. der reinen 
VemuTtft, p. 60/.). 

Thus Common Sense became an ‘ internal ’ sense, 
which was regarded as the bond and focus of the 
five ‘external’ senses by which the various im- 
pressions received were reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness. Mpdero psychology treats 
the subject under Perception, Self-Consciousness, 
Apperception, and Attention (qq.v.). 

In the sense of (3), (above), Ckmimon Sense has 
been used as a basis for metaphysical theory and 
ethical investigation, and has developed into (4) in 
the systems of some thinkers. Thus Aristotle held 
that, since the first principles of morals could be 
got neither by induction nor by perception, inas- 
much as human action implies a choice between 
alternatives, we must attend to the statements and 
beliefs of the elderly and experienced, who have 
developed the habit of doing the right thing and 
have got an eye for it (Arc. JSth. n43b). Thus 
also, in seeking the definition of the Good for man, 
Aristotle begins by taking his premisses from the 
beliefs of the many and wise, though he subjects 
these to scrutiny (Burnet, Ethics of Aristotle, 1904, 
pp. xxxviii, xli). 
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From such a start the transition to Intuitionism 
has proved easy in practice. Sidgwick practically 
identifies the morality of Common Sense ■with 
Intuitionism, holding that the affinity between 
Utilitarianism and Intuitionism is much neater 
than that between Universalistic and Egoistic 
Hedonism. Of coursoj no thinker may disregard 
the thought concrete in the world as he finds it ; 
but his reflexion must enable him far to transcend 
the stage represented by the common conscious, 
ness. This seems more obvious and easy on episte- 
mological than on practical points. The Common 
Sense theory of knowledge of the plain man prob- 
ably contains little to give the philosopher pause 
other than its univavering conviction of the inde- 
pendent reality of the not-self. But the objective 
standard of nght must unquestionably be that 
which commends itself to the common sense of 
mankind. Where it seems to deviate from that, 
it must have the support of the most cultured and 
experienced among men, and thus merely await 
universal recognition. It must clearly be held 
that the meaning and end of human activity have 
to some extent embodied themselves in the ‘facts’ 
of moral life, while at the same time it ought to 
be recognized that these facts are not without a 
measure of fluidity and mutability. The concep- 
tion of Evolution at first seemed disastrous to the 
conception of a moral standard ; it has only over- 
thrown the prejudice that this exists in its absolute 
form at any given moment in the conscience of 
man, which is probably best regarded, with Green, 
as the recognition by subjective reason of the ob- 
jective reason embodied in the structure of society. 
Now, while it seems going too far to maintain that 
human society presents the final and perfect system 
of relationship into which self-conscious personali- 
ties are capable of entering, it may remain true 
that such an absolute system is immanent in the 
less perfect one ive laiow — immanent as an idea 
— and that men have a faculty of recognizing 
and establishing it as it progressively reveals 
itself. 

Common sense may generally be trusted on ordi- 
nary questions of conduct, but it is an imreliable 
judge of those exceptional cases which have, after 
all, the greatest influence on moral development. 


THE DEAD (Chinese) 


Never explicitly hedonistic or egoistic, it repre- 
sents an efibrt on the part of men to render life 
increasingly tolerable by the poising of counter- 
balancing weights^ of egoistic and mtmistic im- 
pulse: ‘In our science and in our common-sense 
judgment of things, in our moral convictions and 
m the instinctive ethics of conduct . . . we live on 
an indefinite capital of work done in the past’ 
(Lotze, 3ficrocosmm, Eng. tr. [1885], i. 641). 

The so-called Philosophy of Common Sense was 
a movement of real philosophical importance. It 
is true that there is a certain appeal in it tlirougli- 
out to -vulgar common sense ; but it represents an 
effort to transcend, while yet embracing, beliefs 
shared -with the unphilosophical majority by the 
philosopher, who thus seeks to bring the common 
human element of his intellectual life into consist- 
ency with the specifically philosophic. Tlie Anglo- 
Hegelian School, -with its brilliant teachers, seemed 
to have put an end to the sober speculations of the 
School of Common Sense ; but time brings its re- 
venges, and it maybe that much that these thinkers 
stood for will be more clearly, energetically, and 
successfully represented in our o'wn times by those 
thinkers wJio recognize that Cognition is a direct 
relation of the mind to the Universe, and ivho 
resist any interpretation of knowledge which 
would make it appear to grow through a purely 
internal development, while they insist on the 
relative independence of objects apprehended, and 
the immense part played in knowledge by imme- 
diacy, however that be interpreted. The reader 
may be referred generally to recent volumes of 
3Iind for apposite discussions; and it may be 
hinted, in conclusion, that the modem Realists 
may yet prove among the most formidable anta- 
gonists of Pragmatism, and antagonists whom the 
Pragmatists are perhaps not, as yet, fully equipped 
to encounter, 

IiiTERATDRB.— John I. Beafe, Greek Theoriet of Elementary 
Cognition, Oxford, 1900 ; Aristotle, Ethics (there is an Enp. co. 
by Peters, London, 1891); Andrew Seth, Scottish Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1890; Hamilton’s Discussions, London, 1852, and 
Notes to his ed. of Eeid’s works; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethicsy 
London, 1893, and ‘The Philosophy of Common Sense, J/ina, 
new ser., vol. iv., 1895, p. 146; G. F. Stout, ‘Are Presentations 
mental or physical?,' Proceedings of the Aristotelian Somety, 
London, 1909; H. A. Prichard, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, 
Oxford, 1909. DAVID MOBIUSON. 
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COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese). 
— I. Beliefs nsDERLTisG tbe conception , — 
The Chinese conception of the after life, or ‘ dark 
world,’ as it is caUed, is that it is a replica of the 
‘ bright ’ or present world — the negative side, of 
■which mundane existence is the positive. The 
denizens of the ‘shades’ are supposed to occupy 
positions similar to those they held when on earth. 
The deceased Emperor still exercises authority, 
but over a realm of spirits; the sometime judge 
administers justice in a ghostly tribimal. The 
idea is evidently based upon the belief that life 
persists beyond the term of its exhibition in a 
piiysical environment, and that those who have 
taken a high place in the upper world, -whether by 
virtue of noble birth or great attainments, cannot 
be relegated to immediate obscurity or unemploy- 
ment in the post-mortem state. The conviction is 
also strengthened hy the supposition of a heavenly 
origin of the race, which is traceable in the ex- 
pression ‘reverted to heaven,’ commonly applied 
to the dead, and in the term ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
adopted by the Emperor, whose immediateancestom 


ire supposed to occupy a place at the court of the 
Supreme Being, and whose remote origin is 
to kinship with the Deity (cf. ‘ The Book of Odes, 
where the beginning of the Shang dynasty [1766 
S.C.] is traced to a black bird, ».e. swallow, sent 
lo-wn from heaven ; and the Chow dTOOsty 
:s said to have originated from the lady_ 
nien [2435 B.C.], who is represented as ha-nng trod 
m a footstep of the Di-vinity, and conceived, giving 
lirth to How-tsi, afterwards deified as ‘ patron oi 
igri culture,’ and worshipped as an ‘ associate^ of 
3od ’). A hint is here aUorded ns to the meaninf^ 
>f the title ‘Associate (or ‘Mate’) of Heaven, 
which is frequently applied in later history co 
Emperors and sages. It seems to imply not omj 
i traditional descent from the Deity, but also the 
act that the life-work of such wortines wm a tm- 
ilment of the Divine will-thcy -were ‘fello-w- 
vorkers -with God’ — and that their labours vre 
lot wholly suspended when they themselves were 
sailed to a higher sphere ; they were still 
LS assisting God in the ^ 

ddential government of the world. Other instan 
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might he quoted ; t.g. Yen-lo, the god of Hades, 
originally a just and perspicacious judge, who, 
after death, was appointed to the office of judge of 
the infernal regions ; and the great warrior KAvan- 
ti, afterwards apotheosized as the ‘ god of war.’ 

It Avould appear, however, that, in the majority 
of eases, the bounds of active existence in that 
world are limited as in this; i.e., just as a living 
man may he reasonably expected to enjoy three 
generations of mundane existence before he passes 
into the shadowy realm of the dead, so, after a 
similar period of three generations of spiritual 
existence, he passes aAvay into the unknown, the 
‘ ghostly state,’ of which no clue is obtainable, and 
no theory is permissible. In neither case, how- 
ever, is he quite forgotten, for even the ‘long 
departed ’ are remembered in the filial offerings of 
their descendants, though the nearer ancestors, as 
is natural, figure more prominently in the thoughts 
of the Avorshipper. ! 

The dead, therefore, are regarded as really exist- : 
ing, for the time being, in the world of spirits. | 
They have become ‘ guests on high.’ Heaven is 
their home, but they are free to come and go as 
they please, so that their actual location at any 
given moment is uncertain. They may be present 
when the ancestral rites are being performed, 
occupying the ‘ spirit throne’ or * ancestral tablet,’ 
but of this the celebrant cannot bo assured; his 
duty is to act as if they were actually and con- 
sciously present, though no tangible indication 
be afforded him. Their function is, as already 
stated, to serve God ; and in the pursuit of their 
vocation they take an active interest in the affairs 
of their own immediate descendants on earth, on 
Avhoso behalf they act as mediators ivith the Deity. 
Their poivers have not become attenuated by the 
rocess of disembodiment, but rather augmented 
y the ghostly attributes to Avhich they have 
succeeded; and their position and influence have 
increased by virtue of the fact that they have 
risen above all the surviving members of the 
family in the scale of seniority — the most natural 
basis of authority under the patriarchal system 
which obtains in China — and are now Patriarchs 
of the Patriarchs. They are thus credited with 
greater or lesser powers, according to their station, 
of inviting blessings or calamities upon their 
descendants in return for the services Avhich the 
latter are prepared to render or ivithhold. The 
spirits of those, however, ivho in life egregiously 
failed in their duty, are not regarded as possessing 
any influence in the spirit world, and are not 
supposed to occupy a place in the realm of heaven ; 
like the spirits or those who have left no posterity, 
or who have been forgotten by their remote de- 
scendants, they are relegated to the ‘ uncovenanted 
mercies’ of the ‘ ghostly state.’ 

In this connexion it may be stated that not all 
the ancestors are regarded os enjoying equal 
dignity ; there comes a time Avhen the more distant 
ones give Avay to the newer arrivals ; the ancestors 
of a dynasty which has come to an end are replaced 
in the highest positions of dignity by those of the 
new lino of rulers. Five representatives of the 
present Manchu d5masty occupy the chief places 
m the national Temple of Ancestors; the others 
have retired to comparative obscurity, but are not 
altogether forgotten, a place being reserved for 
them amongst the deceased Emperors and famous 
ministers of past dTOasties, to whom a special 
temple is dedicated. In the case of private families, 
as has already been mentioned, the three genera- 
tions immediately preceding are treated with 
special attention, the earlier ancestors being re- 
presented at the greater sacrifices, but not in the 
capacity of chief guests. This follows the analogy 
of Chinese banquets, where there is nominally but 


one ‘ guest,’ the others being invited to keep him 
company. Exceptions are made, hoAvever, m the 
case of some of the great dead, such as the founders 
of dynasties, or the great sages of antiquity. The 
great Yu, for example, the first of the line of Ilia 
(2205 B.C.), has a special temple on the site of his 
reputed place of burial ; and Confucius is still Avor- 
shipped m his OAvn temples in every District city. 

The ancestral spirits are represented as occupy- 
ing, next to the Supreme Being, the highest place 
in the ranks of spirits, being far above those Avho 
reside over the several departments of Nature ; 
ut their position depends, in the majority of cases, 
upon the influence AA-hich their earthly representa- 
tives are able to exert in the world of men. If the 
descendants are people of no consequence, then, 
enerally speaking, the ancestors have little in- 
uence. Thus there is a mutual dependence be- 
tween the ancestral spirits and their surviving 
posterity, the former relying upon the latter for 
the exhibition of those virtues AA’hich Avill make 
the family great, and therefore enhance their oAvn 
influence in the world of the departed ; the latter 
looking to the former for the gifts Avhich, through 
their mivocacy Aiith High Heaven, they are able 
to secure. In illustration of this fact it may be 
added that, when high rank is conferred upon an 
officer, his ancestors are ennobled at the same time, 
in an ascending scale of dignity, to the third 
generation preceding. 

II. MBAHS of ESTABLISHim TBB COMM ONION. 
— The importance of finding a means of communica- 
tion Avith the departed, in vieAv of these preconcep- 
tions, AA'ill at once be eiddent, and from very early 
days in Chinese history illustrations are available 
of Doth the theory and the practice of communion 
Avith the dead. The methods adopted for establish- 
ing this communion may be divided into tAvo 
classes : sacrifice and dmnation. 

I. Sacrifice. — In the various terms employed to 
denote ‘ sacrifice ’ Ave find a hint of the special object 
which inspired these offerings. The Chinese char- 
acter or ideogram most commonly used in this 
connexion consists of tAVO main parts — one, the 
radical which primarily means ‘to inform,’ and 
Avhich is an essential part of the majority of words 
connected with ‘spirits’ and religious rites; the 
other r^resenting a right hand and a piece of 
flesh. The whole conveys the idea of an offering 
to the spirits Avith a vieAV to communicating Avith 
them. A second character, used interchangeably 
Avith this, is compounded of the same radical, 
together Avith the symbol for ‘ hour ’ ; and is inter- 
preted as meaning ‘ a meeting Avith those Avho have 
gone before.’ The last of the three characters Avhich 
express the ‘ three forms of sacrifice ’ consists of the 
two words ‘high’ and ‘speak,’ and thus all three 
seem to point to sacrifice as a ‘means by which 
communication AAuth spiritual beings is effected.’ 

The Chinese ‘ Canon of History ’ and the ‘ Odes ’ 
contain numerous references to tne sacrifices Avliich 
were offered in the Imperial Avorship of ancestors, 
and illustrate^ the importance attached to the 
practice, of Avhich it is said : ‘The first and greatest 
teaching is to be found in sacrifice.’ 

The Amcestral Temple {Miao) is mentioned as 
existing in the earliest ages of Chinese history. 
Of the Emperor Shun (2255-2205 B.c.) aa’c are in- 
formed that, ‘on his accession to the throne of Yao 
he Avorshipped in the Temple of the Accomplished 
Ancestors’; and also that ‘he sacrificed AA-ith 
purity and reverence to the six Honoured Ones,’ 
who probably represent his OAvn ancestors to the 
third generation preceding, and those of Yao his 
predecessor, who find adopted him as a son and 
successor, and Avhose ancestors Avere therefore 
bracketed Avith his OAvn. Again, when he resigned 
the throne of Yu, he formally nominated him in 
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the same temple, as if with the express intention 
of presenting him to the spirits of the great rulers 
who had preceded him. Other instances might be 
quoted where the new ruler was presented to the 
inanimate form of the deceased sovereign, whilst 
appropriate sacrifices were at the same time offered 
before the coffin; cf. the accession of T'ai-kia (1753 
B.C.) and of K'ang (1078 B.C.). 

It seems probable that Shun introduced some 
innovations in the ancient methods of worship, for 
we read : ' He extended his worship to the host of 
spirits’ (».e. Nature-spirits) — a phrase which seems 
to convey the idea of a new departtire, especially as 
the w'hole clause is introduced by the word ‘there- 
after,’ which seems to support the contention that 
at this period some important additions were made 
to the theological ideas of the early Chinese. 

During the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) the 
rites and ceremonies connected with sacrifices were 
greatly elaborated, especially about the time of 
the earliest rulers. Wen and Wu ; but, in almost 
all the early instances which are recorded, it is the 
worship or the royal ancestors by the ruling 
monarchs that is depicted, though it is also im- 
plied that nobles and commoners were entitled 
to approach their o'wn ancestors in more modest 1 
manner, as became their respective social stations. 

An excellent example of the motive and method of communion 
with the dead is furnished by the case of the Duke of Ohow, 
younger brother of King Wu (1122-1115 B.o.), who, when the 
kin^, his brother, feil ill, erected three altars, and prayed to the 
spirits of his ancestors of the three generations preceding, in 
the words : ‘Your chief descendant is suffering from a severe 
and dangerous illness ; if you three kings have in heaven the 
charge of watching over him, let me suffer for him. ... He was 
appointed in the hail of God to extend his aid to the four 

3 uartero of the empire, so that he might establish your descen- 
ants in this lower world. ... 0, do not let that precious 
heaven-conferred appointment fall to the ground,' etc. 

It was probably at this time that the practice of 
employing a ‘ personator of the dead ’ was definitely 
established, and that the ‘ancestral tablet’ came 
into general use. A few words of explanation may 
here he added with regard to these terras. 

(a) The ‘personator of the dead .’ — It seems that, 
as early as the Hia dynasty (2000 B.C. ), some one 
was employed to act as the representative of the 
ancestor to whom sacrifices were being offered, but 
full details are not forthcoming until the time of 
the Chow dynasty. The ‘personator’ was always 
a near relative, generally a grandson, but never a 
son, of the deceased. He was dressed in appropriate 
costume, and took his place in the ancestral hall, 
when the first part of the flesh of the sacrifice wm 
roasted, to represent the approach of the spirits in 
response to the sacrificial mvitation ; he remained 
seatedso long as the offeringoontinued, and when the 
rites were concluded he was escorted from the hall 
•Nvith the music of bells and drums. The custom 
fell into disuse at the close of the Chow dynasty ; 
and the ‘personator’ has now been superseded by 
the portrait of the deceased, which is liung up on 
some special occasions when sacrifice is offered. 

(b) The ‘ancestral tablet.’ — Though the origin of 
the tablet is traditionally ascribed to the Tatter 
part of tlie Chow dynasty, it is probable that, like 
the ‘ personator of the dead,’ it was a development 
of an earlier method ; and, judging from the fact 
that the character for ‘tablet’ is a combination of 
the radical for ‘ stone ’ and the phonetic ‘ lord ’ or 
‘pillar’ (contracted), it seems probable that the 
tablet was originally a miniature of the headstone 
at the ancestral tomb, intended for use on the oc- 
casions when sacrifices were offered in the ancestral 
hall instead of at the grave. Modem tablets vary 
in size and equality. The most usual form consists 
of two upnght pieces of wood, the outer piece 
fitting into a groove near the top of the inner piece, 
and both set upright in a socket in a wooden base, 
thus resembling very closely the usual Chinese 


tombstone. Both outer and inner surfaces contain 
inscriptions specifying the names and titles of the 
deceased, the date of birth and death, etc., and, at 
the bottom, two characters which mean ‘spirit 
throne.’ The latter character is, at first, witten 
imperfectly, and the ceremony of completing it, by 
the addition of a dot, is regarded as an event of 
gi-eat importance, a high literary official being 
secured to ‘impose the dot,’ which thus represents, 
as it ^yere, the official imprimatur, a kind of minor 
canonization. The tablet is generally kept in the 
house until the period of mourning is over, and 
then finds a place in the ancestral hall of the clan, 
if such exists ; or in the domestic shrine within the 
porch of the house. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that the tablet is regarded as the constant 
home of the spirit ; it is only when sacrifices are 
offered before it that the spirit is expected to 
occupy his throne ; and he vacates it as soon as the 
offering is completed, just as the ‘personator’ 
appeared and disappeared in earlier days. 

(c) Sacrificial materials, — Of the nature of the 
materials employed in the ancestral sacrifices no 
indications are given in the earliest references. 
The practice was, apparently, so well established 
that it was not considered necessary to furnish 
details ; but, judging from the analogy of later 
usages, and the inherent meaning of the words 
for ‘sacrifice,’ we may suppose that the earliest 
sacrifices consisted of the presentation of a selected 
animal, the pouring out of libations of pure water, 
and the ofl'ering of appropriate fruits. In the 
early days of the Chow dynasty, as has already been 
mentioned, these rites were greatly elaborated, 
and the ‘Record of Rites,’ which professedly 
belongs to this period, contains the most careful 
details with regard to the animals to be selected ; 
the various kinds of spirits to be used in libations 
(the use of spirits having been substituted for 
water after the discovery of distillation, tradition- 
ally as early as Yu, 2205 B.c.) ; the costumes and 
positions of the celebrants and assistants; the 
musical instruments and tunes to be played ; the 
dancing, or posturing, to accompany the rites ; 
etc. 

In this connexion It may be sufficient to state that, as early 
as the days ol Shun, the animal offered in Baoriffee to ancestor! 
was a young bull ; and presumably- it was of a uniform colour— 
a point which is much emphasized in later usage ; in fact, of 
such importance was this ‘ simplicity ' considered, that the firat 
duty ol the officer, before slaying the victim, was to cut off a 
portion of the hair behind the ear, and present it before the 
ancestral shrine, in order to demonstrate the fact of this uni- 
formity. Dart of the fat of the victim was first extracted and 
burned, with a view to inviting, by its fragrance, the approach 
of the spirits ; and their acceptance of the Invitation was typi- 
fied by the entrance of the ‘ personator ' at this stage. The rest 
of the carcass was then cut up, and a portion of the raw meat 
was placed before the ‘personator.’ Prayer was offered to the 
spirit specially invoked. The meat was then cooked, and va^us 
dishes were presented to the ancestor, with goblets of spirits. 
Aftera longand elaborate ceremonial, the master of ceremonies 
announced that the spbrlt had partaken to repletion, the 
• personator ' vacated hfs seat, and the whole company present 
was entertained at a banquet. The response to the prayer WM 
looked lor on the following day, and was delivered by tns 
‘personator.’ The animals selected for the more importont 
sacrifices were oxen, goats, and pigs ; and in the minor sacriffee! 
of private families the flesh of dogs or fowls was permitreo. 

In the case of ‘made dishes,’ it seems that the special Pt'duM- 
tions of the departed were consulted, and a wide range of 
was allowed, the only restriction being that the character ol tne 
offerings should be determined by the rank of the recipient, 
rather than by the status of the offerer. A high official, for 
Instance, was entitled to a funeral becoming his rank, but nm 
to sacrifices of equal dignity, unless bis descendants imuld claim 
a position equal to that formerly occupied by himself. 

At the present day the rites of sacrifice are 
similar to those mentioned above, but tliere jb 
observable a greater ostentatiop in the cmc ol 
private persons, and a breaking dotvn ol tne 
ancient distinctions between the observa^es 
permitted to the several classes of the people. 1 ne 
‘personator of the dead’ has disappeared, as has 
already been mentioned. 
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The Imperial ■worship of ancestors is associated 
now, as in ver-y early times, with that of Shang-ti 
(tlie Supreme Kuler) at the annual sacrifice of the 
winter solstice — the tablet representing Shang-ti 
being placed on the highest platform of the ‘ Altar 
of Heaven,’ facing south, whilst those which re- 
present the five Emperors are set on either side, 
facing east and west. The carcass of a calf, care- 
fully selected, is placed before each shrine, together 
with pieces of silk and a number of sacrificial 
vessels. The distinguishing feature of the sacrifice 
to Shang-ti is the Avhole bumt-ofiering of a young j 
bull in a special furnace, and the presentation of 
a large piece of blue jade, emblematic of the 
highest authority. The whole ceremony, including 
the preparatory season of fasting and purification, 
is fully described in the Manchu ritual. 

The sacrifices to ancestors, on the part of the 
people generally, take place at the graves in spring 
and autumn ; and also are performed before the 
‘tablet of the deceased’ on the occasion of the 
periodic festivals — the first, third, and fifteenth of 
the first moon ; the festival of ‘ Clear-Bright ’ 
(about the 6th April) ; the fifth of the fifth moon ; ' 
the fifteenth of the seventh moon ; the fifteenth of 
the eighth moon ; the first of the tenth moon ; on the j 
last day of the year ; and also on special occasions, 
such as weddings, etc. On less important occasions, | 
such as a betrothal, or the assumption of the cap of 
puberty by a son of the house, announcements of ! 
the fact are made to the tablet, thus signifiying 
the interest which the ancestors are supposed to i 
take in the affairs of the family. 

The manufacture of paper articles, for trans- ' 
miasion to the dead by means of burning, affords ’ 
employment for millions of people ; in some cities 
the beating out of tinfoil, and fixing it to sheets of 
aper, to be afterwards shaped into imitation 
ollars or ingots, etc., is the staple industry. The 
use of these articles is a comparatively recent 
innovation, and indicates a very serious degrada- 
tion of the idea of communion "with the dead. 

(d) Object of the sacrifices. — The commonly re- 
ceived opinion that sacrifaces are oilered to ancestors 
with a ■N'iew to sustentation, though not entirely 
erroneous when applied to the case of the more 
ignorant Chinese, finds little support or authority 
among the intelligent classes or in the ancient 
literature. It is true that the spirits are represented 
as partaking to repletion, and as thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the offerings presented to them ; but these ex- 
pressions must be taken as figures of speech, which 
merely imply that the spiritual mests appreciate 
the good intentions of their filial descendants, on 
the analogy of a Chinese banquet where such polite 
phraseoloCT is considered de rigueur. In the 
Chinese classics it is repeatedly stated that the 
real value of the offering is to be measured by 
the spirit in which it is made ; the true sacrifice is 
the heart of the offerer, without which the most 
elaborate ceremony -Mill utterly fail to secure the 
approbation of the spirits. The exhibition of food 
•vriiich the offerer himself consumes, and the burn- 
ing of paper money and utensils which benefit 
none but the manufacturer and retailer, possess no 
virtue apart from the ‘ bit of heart ’ which prompts 
the offering. _ 

No doubt in early times the idea of communion 
with the spirits of the dead was a powerful motive 
in the offering of sacrifices, and is stUI prominent 
in the case of the Imperial celebration ; but in the 
popular observances of ancestor-worship selfish 
considerations are not altogether absent ; the 
distribution of the usufruct of the ancestral 
property, on the occasion of the annual sacrifices, 
is a powerful motive to a regular participation in 
the ancestral rites. Social convention is a very 
important factor ; the desire to make as good a 


show as one’s neighbours is also an active stimulus ; 
and superstition intervenes to confirm the time- 
honoured rites where the element of faith may be 
lacking. 

Confucius seems to have regarded sacrifices as of 
subjective value only. Chucius, the great com- 
mentator of the 12th cent. A.D., insisted that there 
was not sufficient ground for the assurance that 
the spirits really existed ; and the popular plirase 
‘ dead and ended ’ may serve to indicate the real 
attitude of the Chinese mind towards the question. 
Thus, though in the Imperial worsliip of ancestors 
the good offices of deceased Emperors with the 
Supreme Being are reverently acknowledged and 
invoked, in the great majority of cases the offer- 
ing of sacrifice is regarded merely as one of the 
‘accidents’ of filial piety, which is still considered 
a virtue of supreme importance, and neglect of 
which will surely issue in disaster to the un- 
filiol and forgetful, from whatever spiritual source 
the nemesis may arise. 

It may be mentioned that a special festival is 
held on the 15th of the 7th moon for the benefit of 
the ‘ hungry ghosts ’ who have no descendants to 
sacrifice to them ; and the customary offerings are 
made to them on the part of the people generally, 
not altogether from benevolent motives, but partly 
to obviate the possibility of injury to the living or 
uneasiness to the dead through the restlessness of 
these ‘ orphan spirits.’ 

2 . Divmation. — ^Another method of communion 
with the dead was by means of divination, which 
is referred to in the’ most ancient records. It is 
mentioned in the time of Shun (2255 b.c.) as being 
employed with a ■view to learning the will of the 
ancestors concerning the choice of a successor to 
the throne, and again in the selection of officials. 
P'an-keng (1401 B.C.) is said to have been thus 

f aided by the ancestors in the choice of a site for 
is new capital. The Duke of Chow {12th cent. 
B.c.) is frequently represented as consulting his 
ancestors by this means. 

The practice of divination seems to have been 
entrusted to certain officials, who consulted the 
omens indicated by the lines of the tortoise shell 
and the stalk of the milfoil plant. In the former 
case the upper shell of the tortoise was removed, 
and a quantity of ink spread over the under side ; 
it was then held over a brazier, and the ink, in 
drying, formed a number of lines which the di'viners 
professed to be able to interpret. The stalks of 
the milfoil, or yarrow, 49 in number, ivere mani- 
pulated according to certain prescribed rules, and 
the diagrams which they formed by combination 
were regarded as supplying further guidance. 
Other and simpler methods were in use among the 
people generally in early days, but those just 
mentioned were employed at the Court. The 
omens were generally consulted at the Ancestral 
Temple, as later references seem to prove. 

The pseudo-scientific theories of Feng-shui [q.v.) 
(lit. ‘ 'Wind-Water ’) are closely connected uith the 
subject of communion ■nfith the dead, one chief 
object being the selection of suitable grave-sites, 
where the dead may be expected to rest in peace, 
and thus be in a favourable condition for friendly 
communication ■with the living. Another and 
more recent innovation is the practice of inquiring 
of the dead by means of a ventriloquist in the 
person of a young girl, who, like the pvthoness of 
Philippi, is supposed to reply on behalf of the 
deceased. A form of ‘ planchette,’ consisting of a 
bent twig fastened to a cross piece which rests on 
the open palms of the medium’s hands, is used to 
trace characters upon a tablet covered ■with sand 
and by this means communications are suiipo=ed 
to be transmitted by the spirits to their livine 
interlocutors. The plaintive cry which may stifi 
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he heard in all parts of Cliina, uttered from the 
roof of the house, and directed towards the north, 
calling upon the soul, which has just taken its 
flight, to return to its old home, is mentioned in 
the ‘Record of Bites,’ and seems to be of im- 
memorial antiquit;^. The preparation made for 
the return of the spirit on a stated day after death, 
when a table of eatables is placed in the kitchen, 
and a quantity of lime spread on the floor in front 
of the stove, -with a view to tracing the approach 
of the spirit, may also be quoted as an instance of 
the popular view as to the possibility of communica- 
tion with the dead. 

LiraRATURE. — J. Legrgre, Chinese Classics (Hong-kong, 
1867 II.), and Religions of China (London, 18S0); J. Ross, 
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COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chris- 
tian). — The present article ivill not treat of any 
such practices as the calling up of the dead, 
mentioned, for example, in 1 S 28 (see ‘Necro- 
mancy’ in Divination fChr.J), and brought into 
voOTe again in our own time by the ‘ Spiritualists ’ 
and ‘ Theosophists ’ (see Spiritualism and Theo- 
sophy). Nor shall we speak of the commemoration 
of the dead, which has been treated separately 
above. We shall notice here only the beliefs, rites, 
and customs concerning the communion of the 
living with the dead which are based on the Holy 
Scriptures, and which have been adopted by most 
of the Christian Churches. The idea of such 
intercourse has its origin in two fundamental 
beliefs : the belief in the immortality of the con- 
scious and personal soul, and the confidence that 
the bonds of affection, relinon, and gratitude, 
formed on earth, are eternd. These beliefs do 
not belong peculiarly to Christianity ; they existed 
among the Gauls, and still subsist among the 
Parsis and the Jews. 

For these more or less vague beliefs, Jesus Christ 
substituted an absolute conviction based on His 
revelations concerning the nature of God who is 
Spirit, His relations irith man, and everlasting 
lire. ‘I am not alone,’ He said, ‘but I and the 
Father that sent me ’ (Jn 8'®). He was aware of 
the constant presence of God -with Him, and it was 
from that knowledge that He drew the strength 
necessary for maintaining to the end the struggle 
for the salvation of the world. In the same way 
Jesus lived in spiritual communion with Moses, 
whose law He had come to accomplish, and udth 
Elijah and the other prophets, whose Messianic 
promises He fulfilled. We may recall, for instance, 
the scene of the Transfiguration, in the description 
of which the Apostles have expressed, in a manner 
as simple as it is admirable, their belief that their 
Master, the Messiah, was in spiritual relation unth 
His predecessors. And later, when, in the struggle 
with the Pharisees and the Sadducees, Jesus fore- 
saw His apparent defeat and death. He did not 
doubt for an instant that, even after His decease, 
He would continue to be in communion of spirit 
with His faithful friends. ‘I will not leave you 
comfortless . . . yet a little while, and the world 
seeth me no more ; but ye see me : because I live, ye 
shall live also’(Jn Then, at the moment of 

His ascension. He exclaimed : ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world ’ (DIt 28=®). 

But what are all these declarations worth, how- 
ever solemn they are, in comparison with the 
pledge of His communion which He gave and gives 
still in the Eucharist’ Our Lord and Master, 
in instituting this Sacrament, wished not only to 


impress tleenly on the minds of His Apostles the 
memory of His supreme sacrifice as a symbol of 
brotherhood, but to give, through these symbols 
of His body and His blood, a pledge of His real, 
though spiritual, presence with all those who 
should bmieve in Him and commune with His 
glorified soul. 

The Apostles and the Fathers of the Church 
inherited this comforting faith, and never doubted 
that they kept up intercourse wdth their beloved 
dead, through the medium of Christ. Hence arose 
the custom, which seems strange to us, though 
quite in harmony with faithful love, of letting one- 
self be ‘ baptized for the dead ’ (1 Co IS^''-). Those 
in view were certain deceased persons who had 
died converted to Christianity but ivithout having 
been baptized ; some relative who had a great 
affection for them, being persuaded that they codd 
not be admitted into the Kingdom of heaven if 
they did not bear the seal of regeneration, thought 
he' would secure the privilege for them by tJiis 
vicarious baptism. This custom must have spread 
very quicldy, for we know from Tertiulian, 
Epiphanius, and John Chrysostom that it still 
existed in their time among some dissenting bodies. 
St. Paul in other passages (Gal 2=®, Ph P* 4”) 
asserts his faith in a close union between Christ 
and himself. Had not his conversion been accom- 
plished by the feeling of the continual presence, 
nay more, the possession of this Jesus, whom he 
had the remorseful feeling of having persecuted in 
the person of St. Stephen ? Is not this the mean- 
ing of that accusing voice which he heard on the 
way to Damascus : ‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?’ 


The Apostolic Fathers, and then the Fathers of 
the Church, down to the end of the 4th cent., 
taught that it was lawful to remember before God 
the beloved dead, who died in the faith, and in 
the same way to pray_ on behalf of the martyrs, 
with a view to remission of the sins which they 
might have committed W’hile on earth. Conversely 
it was held that these friends, now transfigured, 
thought of the living. Hence came that sentence 
inserted in the Apostles’ Creed :_‘I believe in the 
Communion of Saints.’ According to their point 
of view, there was a solidarity, and an emulation 
of thouglits, good actions, and prayers, betv.;een 
the faithful in heaven and those on earth, who had 
a common faith in Jesus Christ. They believed 
that these three divisions of the Body of Jesus 
Christ — the Church Militant, the Church Expec- 
tant, and the Church Triumphant — lent each other 
mutual help. This is the root of the Catholic 
dogma of the transference of the merit of the samts 
to the living members of the Church. 

TVe shall now notice the acts and enstoms by 
means of which this belief in the coramimlon of 
the living and the dead showed itself in the Church. 
In the case of simple members who had passed 
away from the flock, the bond of affection v’OJi 
kept firm by means of visits to their tombs, by 
following their good example, and by reading 
their names, which were written on a diptych, 
in the church. After this reading, performed by 
the deacon, the priest used to pray for Uiem thus : 
‘Horum omnium animabus dona requiem, nomi- 
nator Domine Dens noster, in sanctis tais taber- 
nacnlis.’ The communion of the faithful ones 
with the holy Victim of Calvaiy was mamtameu 
by prayer, by the imitation of His viriuM, an y 
the Eucharist. From the time of the firat 
tions, the Christians associated the m^yrs, tuo- 
heroic witnesses of Jesus Christ, rvith Him in 1 1 
worship. They had a custom of gat henng together 
on the anniversary of the death of 
the very spot of their torture, m" at 
and there, in an agapt (Move-feast ), they n.^cd 
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celebrate their sufTerings ■with songs of triumph 
and prayers (see art. Agape). From the beginning 
of the 6th cent, they no longer prayed for them, for 
that would have seemed to do them ■wrong ; ^ on the 
contrary, they commended themselves to their good 
services. But, it must be noticed, the praise of the 
saints or the martyrs was never separated from 
the praise of Christ ; it was to Him as the supreme 
Intercessor, os the inexhaustible Source of holy 
life and of sacrifice, that the prayers were ad- 
dressed. This cult of the dead was called Natalia 
or Natalicia, i.e. birth-day, and is the origin of 
anniversary masses. 

When those Christians who, in the presence 
of torture, had denied Christ (lapsi), and other 
great siimers who had been excommunicated, 
wished to be reinstated in the Church after the 
close of persecution, they had a habit of imploring 
the intercession of the confessors who had survived 
the tortures and were enjoying a high reputation 
with the flock and with tne bishop. From this 
point it was only one step more to attribute the 
same power to the deceased confessors, i.e. to 
the martyrs, for whom they reserved exclusively 
the title of Saints, and to invoke them as inter- 
cessors with God. Now this step was important, 
for it marks the boundary between that dmsion 
of the Church which includes Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans on the one hand, and the 
Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic Churches on 
the other. This step was taken in the 3rd century. 

It is a strange fact that it was an Alexandrian 
theolopan, Ongen, afterwards condemned as a 
heretic, who first stated this belief in the inter- 
cessory power of the Saints. ‘ All those men,* he 
says (in Cant. Cant. iii. 76 [PC xiii. 160]), ‘who 
have departed this life preserve their love for those 
whom they have left below, are anxious about 
their safety, and help them by their prayers 
and intercessions to God.’ Then comes Jerome. 
In his lUp. cviii. ad Enstochium (PL xxii. 906), 
he addresses Paula, her mother, now dead, 
in these words : ‘ Farewell, Paula ! Come and 
help by your prayers your very old friend who 
respecte you. Thanks to your faith and your 
good works, you are associated with Christ. 
Now, when you are in His presence, you ■n'ill 
obtain more easily whatever you ask.’ Finally, 
St. Augustine, by the spell of his genius, con- 
secrated tliis belief in the intercession of the Saints, 
and encouraged among the faithful the custom of 
involdng them apart from, and sometimes instead 
of, Jesus Christ. Every one knows his admirable 
prayer on behalf of Monica, his mother (Confess. 
IX. 13) : ‘I implore Thee, 0 Lord, to grant her 
pardon for her sms, for the love of that great Healer 
of our wounds, who was nailed to the cross. ... 
If, during aU the years that she lived after her 
baptism, she fell into any sin, pardon her, and do 
not treat her like a harsh Judge. . . . The only 
thing she has commended to ns is to remember lier 
at Tliy altar, where she used to kneel during her 
lifetime, and where she had known the Holy 
Victim shared among the faithful.’ 

Henceforward the invocation of martyrs and 
saints, then the prayers addressed to the arch- 
angels and the Virgin Mary, as intercessors, 
became an integral part of the doctrine, ritual, 
and custom of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
practice is proved by numerous epitaphs, of which 
we shall quote a few : * Et in orationxbus tuis roges 
pro nobis, quia scimus tc in Christo ’ ; ‘ Vivas in 
Deo et roges ’ ; ‘ Ora pro parentibus tuis.’ But it 
must be observed that these expressions are later 
than the 6th century. 

’ Cf. Augustine, Sfrmo eeexix. de Stephana ilartyre : 'Injuria 
est pro martyre orare, cujus nos debemus orationibus com* 
tncndarL* 


Now there is a very great diflerence to be 
observed between these prayers addressed to the 
dead and the custom or having masses said to 
shorten the time of their stay in Purgatory. A 
few centuries were required before the Catholic 
doctrine arrived at this last stage. Masses for 
the dead originated in the practice of ‘private 
masses,’ which was established in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. Gregory I. was the first divine who 
taught that the sacrifice of the Mass could improve 
the condition of the dead in Purgatory. Walafrid 
Strabo (d. 849) confirmed the custom of private 
masses. Peter the Lombard (d. 1164) in his Liber 
Sententiarum, (iv. 12), and Thomas Aquinas (d. 
1274) in his Summa Theologiae (Suppl. part iii. 
71, art. 10), completed the theory or the efficacy 
of the prayers and of the celebration of the 
Eucharist tor the departed souls. Every one 
knows how this custom, combined with the sale of 
Indulgences, gave rise to such abuse that many 
honest priests called for a reform of the Church. 

But, in ■virtue of the adage that ‘the abuse 
of a thing is not an argument against its use,’ 
we must ask ourselves if there is not, underlying 
these customs, a truly Christian idea, a legitimate 
sentiment. From the Christian point of view, the 
communion of the living ■with the dead derives its 
origin, as we have already noticed, from two or 
three beliefs deep^ rooted m the human heart and 
confirmed by the (jospel — belief in the immortality 
of the soul, in the efficacy of prayer, and in the 
indissolubility of the bonds of love and religion 
formed on earth. This connexion is maintained 
and strengthened by ■visits and prayers at the 
grave of our beloved dead; and, in the case of 
heroes and martyrs, by the mention of their names 
and the praise of their virtues in public worship. 
Restricted to these uses, it seems to the present 
writer to be a legitimate and comforting belief, 
which may serve to stimulate to piety and virtue. 
It shows the strength of the ties which bind 
ancestors to their descendants. It has inspired 
much Christian poetry, for example the poem of 
Victor Laprade entitled Nos morts nous aident, 
and the hymn of R. de Saillens which begins with 
the line, ‘ II me conduit, douce pens6e,’ of which 
the following are the essential ideas : we are never 
alone, either in trouble or in joy ; besides Jesus, 
the Dhine Shepherd, who always protects and 
guides His ‘sheep,’ our dead friends are present 
not far from us, invisible vritnesses, who ivatch 
over us, and help us by their prayers ; therefore 
let us faithfully maintain the spiritual communion 
with our dead which we had begun on earth. 

Literaturi.— O rigen, In Cant. Cant. lib. 111. ; Cyprian, Ep. 
xiL 10 ; Tertnllian, de Monogamxa, oh. x. ; Basil (o( Csosarea), 
Ernnilia in tcl. martyrre; Gregory (of Nazianzus), adv. 
Jtdian. Senna i. also Homilia xviH. in .S. Cyprianum: V. 
de Laprade. Le Livre d’un pire, Paris, 1877 ; Comtesse A. de 
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Gaston Bonet Maury. 
COMMUNION WITHTHE DEAD (Muslim). 
— I. Pre-Islamic theory. — The scantj’ notices which 
we possess of pre-Islamic beliefs about the state of 
the departed are sufficient to indicate that, like 
other peoples who buried their dead, the Arabs 
supposed that some of the habits and capacities 
dismayed during life lasted on beyond it, and that 
in emergencies tbe dead body could bo called upon 
to discharge some of the functions of the lii^g 
body. Just as crippled old warriors were taken to 
the battlefield, not to fight, but to exercise their 
pood luck (yumn aUnaqiba), so the custom of bring- 
ing dead heroes in their coffins to battle lasted on 
till the 4th cent. A.n. or later. A party of men, 
wo are told, passed by the grave of Hfitim of 70 !, 
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whose hospitality was proverbial. They taunted 
the dead man uith failing to provide them with a 
banquet ; in the middle of the night they heard 
a voice summoning them to feast on a camel 
which they found freshly slaughtered by the tomb.* 
In another form of the story “ the camel was 
brought by Patim’s son, to whom his dead father 
appeared in a dream in consequence of the taunt. 
The relation of this apparition to the occupant of 
the grave would be the same as that of the -wraith, 
or ‘ phantasm of the living,’ to the living ; and a 
commonplace of Arabic poetry, going back doubt- 
less to pagan days, is the apparition of a mistress 
visiting her lover in a dream. The real person was 
not the apparition in either case, but the body; 
and prayers which survived into Islam were that 
the body might not be far removed, and that the 
grave might be well watered— water being no less 
necessary to the dead than to the living. 

2 . The innovation of Islam. — Tlie paradox of 
Islam lay not in assuming the continuance of con- 
sciousness and personality, but in promising their 
complete recovery at the final judgment. Prob- 
ably the most logical interpretation of these 
doctrines was that some fragment of the body 
would remain as a germ for the future restoration 
of the whole ; and this seems to be the orthodox 
view. With it there is naturally associated the 
view ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas, ‘ tlie interpreter of 
the Qur’an,’ who, when asked what became of the 
soul at death, replied that it went out like a flame.* 
He would have accepted the formula of A-ristotle, 
which makes the soiD the entelcchy of the body. 

It was not, however, possible to adhere to the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the final judgment, 
when men had to be roused to the sacrifice of their 
lives in the cause of Islam. The entry of the 
martyr into Paradise could not be delayed a mo- 
ment after death. After the second battle and 
first defeat of the Prophet, a text was revealed 
forbidding the application to the martyrs of the 
term ‘dead’; they were alive and in Paradise, 
waiting for their comrades. The next set of 
martyrs actually sent a touching message through 
the Prophet to their friends. Nor, again, comd 
the punishment of imbelievers be deferred. After 
the victory of Badr, when the bodies of the slain 
pagans were being cast into a pit, the Prophet 
asked them one by one whether they were now 
con-vinoed. His followers marvelled that he should 
address dead bodies ; but he replied that they could 
hear perfectly, though they could not answer. The 
privilege of retaining consciousness, however, could 
not be confined to the bodies of unbelievers ; those 
of slain Muslims were presently found to retain 
their freshness decades of years after their burial. 
When they were exhumed, blood still flowed from 
their wounds. 

Whereas, then, -with the pagans there were the 
dead body and the wraith, -with the Muslims there 
was yet a third representative of the being, the 
inhabitant of Paradise or of Hell. The tradition — 
not witliout parallels in pagan beliefs — sometimes 
thinks of the former as a bird, or at least ^ as 
possessed of wngs. The difficulty of reconciling 
resurrection and judgment with the immediate 
entry into Paradise or Hell is usually got over by 
the supposition that there is a foretaste oi their final 
fate in the case of both the pious and the nicked. 
Al-Ghazali, in his classical treatise, more than sug- 
gests that men enter their final state at death, and 
that it is correct to say of a dead man that his 
resurrection has come. In any case, he rejects the 
supposition that death involves complete loss or 

I KitiJb-al-Affhnni, rri. 103. 
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suspension of consciousness, and he is cominced 
that the dead continue to take an interest in the 
affairs of their relatives ; when a newcomer arrives, 
he is met by his relatives, who wish to know what 
the various members of the family are doing, 
whether, c.y., the daughters are married. Com- 
panions of the Prophet are said to have resisted 
temptation through the fear of giving pain to their 
departed relatives.* The apparent inconsistency 
of these beliefs ivith Qur’finic texts (c.y. ‘thou 
canst not make the dead hear’) is got over by 
allegorical interpretation.* 

3 . The popular belief. — ^The most ordinary form 
in which commimication ivith the dead is thought 
to take place is in dreams ; and cases in which the 
fate of the dead is revealed in this way are sup- 
posed to have occurred in every century of Islam. 
The poet Ferazdaq, who died in 110 A.H., seems to 
have appeared to several persons after his death, 
and assured them that he was saved ; though his 
accounts of the reason were not perfectly con- 
sistent.* His rivalJarir was also seen, ‘suspended,’ 
after his death. The free-thinker Abu’l-'Ala of 
JMa'arra in the 6 th cent. A.H. was seen after his 
death, being devoured by two snakes.^ One of his 
works contains a series of imaginary interviews 
\rith various dead worthies, chiefly poets, who 
explain why they were saved.* The persons most 
frequently seen in dreams are prophets and saints. 
In the year 686 A.H., Ibn'Arabi in Cordova had a 
vision of all the prophets together, from Adam to 
Muhammad ; but the only one among them who 
addressed him was Hud.® Visions of the Prophet 
Muhammad are specially welcome, because Satan 
cannot take his form, and such an apparition must 
be real.* One of the friends of the biographer 
Yaqut saw the Prophet in a dream ; and, as the latter 
spoke Persian, this anecdote appears to be true.* 
In the year 346 A.H. a man appeared at Baghdad 
in the mosque that is ‘ between the stationers and 
the goldsmiths ’ ; he said he was the messenger of 
the Prophet’s daughter Ffitima, who had appeared 
to him in a dream, desiring that a dirge on her 
sons should be chanted by a professional mourner, 
whom she specified ; the congregation welcomed her 
messenger, and offered him a gratuity, which ho 
declined.* When the famous traditionalist Ibn 
'Asakir had delivered seven lectures on the -virtues 
of Abu Bakr (the first Khalif), and had then 
stopped, the Khalif appeared to one of the audience 
in a dream, mounted on a camel, to assure him 
that the course would be continued.** Visions of 
'Air and his sons are also common. 

4 . Beliefs connected -with Sufiism.-^It is recorded 
that the Prophet was in the liabit of visitinggraves, 
and this practice is recommended by Mnshnp theo- 
logians as a religious exercise.** The notion of 
‘ visiting ’ is so closely associated with the grave 
that the latter is called in Turkish ‘a ydsiting- 
place.’ Saints may, indeed, be visited either at 
their actual tombs or at tlie places wfiich^they 
frequented during their lives; so the SayyidNefisn 
is buried in Maragha, ‘ near the Long Grave in the 
main street ’ ; but she ‘ appears ’ in the Cairene 
sanctuary to -ivhich her affections were attached. 
Likewise Sayyid Afimad al-Rif5'i has a tomb in 
his home Umm 'Ubaida, and another in the 
where he used to perform his devotions ; both 
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tombs are visited, but it is only in the latter that 
the visitor feels awe and terror. ' 

The theory which, as we have seen, took 
shape in the early days of Islam, that the bodies of 
saints and martyrs retained their vital powers, 
became with many Sufis something like a dogma. 
‘I have seen,’ says’ one of these writers, ‘four 
shaikhs who have the same control of their actions 
in their graves as they had when alive : 'Abd al- 
Qadir al-JilanI, Jla'ruf al-Karkhi,’ and two others 
less celebrated.^ Some details of this belief are given 
in the mystical encyclopredia of Ibn'Arabi (d. 638 
A.H.).® A saint was being buried, and the person 
burying him took the winding-sheet off the face of 
the corpse and let the cheek touch the dust ; the 
saint opened his eyes and said, ‘Wouldst thou 
humiliate me before Him who hath exalted me ?’ 
Ibn 'Arab! declares that he had himself witnessed 
a similar event in the case of his friend Abdallah al- 
dabashi ; the layer-out was, in consequence, afraid 
to wash the corpse, but the dead saint commanded 
him to continue. The life of these saints in their 
graves is, Ibn'Arabi says, ‘psychic,’ i.e. confined 
to praising God ; hence their oratories after their 
deaths must not be used for any improper pui'pose. 
When a man in an impure state entered the oratory 
of the dead saint Abu Yazid Bistami, his clothes 
took fire. Similarly, when some lads did mischief 
near the grave of Anu Sa'id, the saint called out to 
them to stop.‘ The remains of such saints continue 
to do after death what they did in their lifetime ; 
one of them had petitioned to be allowed to pray in 
his grave after death, and he was seen doing so. 
In such a case, one who looks at the face of the 
dead would doubt whether he were alive or not ; 
only he has ceased to breathe, and his pulse has 
ceased to beat. This was the case uitli Ibn ' Arabi’s 
father, who had foretold the day of his death fifteen 
days before its occurrence. ‘When we buried 
him, we were in doubt whether he were alive or 
dead.’ 

The writer who tells the most extravagant stories of this sort 
Is the Egyptian mystic Sha'iini, of the 10th cent. A.B., who has 
recounted in a lengthy treatise God’s favours towards him.® 
One of these was the facility with which he could hold intercourse 
with dead saints. This, he says, was owing to the courtesy with 
which he treated them when he visited their tombs, and his deal’ 
ing with them as though theg were alive. The experiences 
which be proceeds to record are certainly remarkable. He had 
omitted to visit the tomb of ShaQI, founder of one of the law- 
schools ; Shafl'i (who had been dead seven centuries) appeared 
tohim In a dream, complainingof this neglect, and saying that he 
was imprisoned in bis tomb and required the summons of a 
pious man [to enable him to leave it}. After vainly asking leave 
to delay his visit till the next day, Sha’rani left the house where 
he was stajing, and hastened to the tomb, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo. Before he got there he was mot by ShaflT, 
who took him to the top of the cupola, and there entertained 
him with a meal of white bread, cheese, and melon of a sort Just 
then introduced into Egypt. On another occasion ShifiT ex- 
tended the invitation to the whole of Shn'ranFs family, and 
appears to have entertidned him and his daughters (whose 
names he gives) for some time in the mausoleum. When one of 
Sha'ranrsIrienM expressed some scepticism as to this intercourse 
with Shari'i, the latter appeared in a dream to the friend, who 
was convinced and apologized. Sometimes the ghostly visitor 
consented to partake of food, and sometimes, having promised 
entertainment, he got living persons to provide it in his place. 
Occasionally Sha'rani, when calling, failed to find his ghostly 
friends at home. This was the case when he risited the tomb of 
the Sufi poet Ibn al-Farii), who appeared the following night, in 
a dream, to apologize for his absence. Another saint on whom 
he called bad left bis tomb to attend a battle in Rhodes. 

5 . Muslim criticism of these narratives. — ^The 
degree of credence which attaches to these stories 
naturally varies with the mtellectual calibre of 
individuals. Some criticism is thoroughly rational- 
istic ; so the commentator on al-Gliaz.'ili’s work, in 
reference to the tradition that whoever sees the 
Prophet in a dream sees his real self, points out 
that this would imply that the Prophet could 

1 Sha'rani, Laid’ ifal-Minan, Cairo, 1S21 A.n., li. 11. 

> Al-Shataniifi, Bahjat al-Asrar, Cairo, ISW, p. 63, 

• J/rccan Bevelations, Cairo, 1293, i. 2SS. 

■* Maihani, Asrdr al-Tau}>id, Petersburg, 1699, p. 4S4. 

• La(d' if al-Jlinan, li. 10. 


appear in a dream only to one person at a time, 
that he must appear as ne looked at the time of his 
death, and that the grave at Medina must_ be 
empty on these occasions. Probably many Muslims 
would agree with the views expressed by Ibn 
Taimiyya (d. 728 A.H.)* in his treatment of the 
whole subj'ect of apparitions — the occurrence of 
which he by no means denies. Muslims, he says, 
visit the tombs of those whom they reverence, and 
occasionally the visitor sees the tomb unclose, while 
some one in the form of the dead saint comes out or 
goes in, riding or walking. The visitor ordinarily 
supposes the apparition to be the dead saint him- 
self ; but, of course, it is a demon, who has taken 
the dead saint’s form. Similarly it often happens 
that after a man’s death some one in his form 
comes and talks to the living, pays his debts, 
returns his deposits, and rives an account of the 
state of the dead. People think (not unreasonably) 
that the apparition is the dead man himself, but 
they are mistaken ; the apparition is a demon. So 
there are cases in which, when the corpse is carried 
to the grave, a hand is stretched out under the 
bier and put into that of the dead man’s son. 
Sometimes a dying saint says, ‘ Let no one wasli 
my body after my death ; I myself will come from 
such and such a quarter and discharge that duty 
myself ’ ; after the death a figure appears in the 
air and washes the corpse. The person who has 
received the charge supposes the figure to be 
the deceased ; in reality it is a demon. Sometimes 
the pious visitor to the grave of the prophet or 
saint sees (as he thinks) the prophet or saint come 
out and embrace or salute him ; the visitor asks 
questions of the dead, and receives a reply from 
some one whom he sees or perhaps only hears. At 
times, without visiting the grave, he sees in the 
waking state persons riding or on foot, and is told 
that they are prophets, e.g. Abraham, Jesus, or 
Muhammad, and saints, e.g. Abfl Bakr, Omar, or 
one of the Apostles. Ibn Taimiyya adds that he 
has known cases in which a Muslim has invoked 
some shaikh who was absent or dead, and has seen 
him come and help him. In all these cases the 
apparition is a demon. If the person invoked from 
a distance is living, he often knows nothing of the 
experience ; when, as is occasionally the case, he 
shares it, the demons must have wrought a double 
iUusion. The author attests most of these cases 
from his personal experience, and adds that paran 
countries like India are their usual location. So 
far from regarding them as a sim of God’s favour 
he thinks that those who are thus exposed to the 
deception of the demons must have brought the 
misfortune on themselves by invoking others be- 
sides God. 

6 . Attitude of modem Islamic theology towards 
them. — Kefomied Islam, as represented Iw the 
Cairene Manor, would apparently sweep away all 
these beliefs, which it supposes to be encouran-ed 
chiefly by tlie keepers of the tombs, who derive a 
rich harvest from the votive offerings and fees 
brought by the visitors.* The treatment of the 
subject by an orthodox writer, the Sayyid Taufio 
al-BakrI, head of the Suf J communities in Egypt 
in his manual for the guidance of his co-religioniste » 
represents a slight advance on Sha'rani. In the 
chapter on the visitation of tombs he quotes 
(apparently with approval) traditions to the effect 
that, whenever a man, passing by a tomb, salutes its 
inmate, the latter returns the greeting • that 
of the blest was seen in a drear- -- ’ - ® 

death, and stated that every 
morning [with the Muslims 
sunset] bo and his companions 

1 Al-Jawdb al-Bahlh.Ciiiro, 1905, i. 3 ^ 

3 Jifannr, Cairo, 1320 A.n., p. 83T 

» Al-TaTm tcaUlrshSd, Cairo, about 1005 
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of one of their number and made inquiries about 
th ir living friends. ‘ Your bodies or your souls ? ’ 
asked the dreamer. ‘ Our bodies,’ was the reply, 
‘ have perished ; so, of course, it is a meeting of 
our souls.’ The dreamer went on to ask, ' Wien 
we visit yon, do you know of it ?’ The reply was, 
'Yes, on Friday evening and the whole of the day, 
and on Saturday till sunrise.’ Another tradition 
extends the period of consciousness to the day 
before and the day after the Friday. 

LiTERAinBE. — ^This ie given in the article. 

D. S. Maegoliouth, 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Persian). 
— ^Among the Parsis no magical or mantic com- 
munion Avith the dead is observed, the feeding and 
clothing of the dead during the Haviaspathmae- 
tfaya (the festival in honour of the FraA'ashis [see 
vol. i. p. 454 f.]) being a purely animistic offering 
to the deceased menihers of the family. In the 
official rites of the Avesta, hotvever, tve find several 
Mactices of communion with the dead, viz. the 
Afringdn, the ceremony practised in the houses 
immediately after a decease ; and the SrosA Darun, 
the folloAving ceremony in the temple. Both of 
them serve the purpose partly of cleansing the 
house and the community from the defilement of 
death, partly — and more particularly — of helping 
and strengthening the soul of the deceased on his 
dangerous journey to the other world and before 
the judges who decide the fate of the dead. 

The Afrlngan is celebrated in the evening, from 
the lighting of the stars until midnight, by the 
two priests (the zot and the raspi), the elements of 
the cult being Avater, flowers, and fruits, and, 
above all, the sacred fire. The tAvo priests place 
themselves one opposite the other, and sing the 
prayers and the confessions, knoAvn as Ahuna 
vairya {Yasna xxvii. 13), Ashem vohu (Yasna 
xxvii. 14), and Fravarctne ( Yasna xi. 16). The hymn 
used on this occasion is the Dahma afritish : ‘ the 
blessing of the righteous’ {Yasna lx.). Moreover, 
the daily prayers, the gans, are said as usual five 
times in the day ; only they are noAV preceded by the 
Srosh-baj (see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 


1892-93, ii. 686 ff.), the adoration of Sraosha (the 
angel of death, the psychopompos of Persian mytho- 
logy), and folloAved by the (cf. Darmesteter, 

iii. 167 ff.), the confession of sin, as a strengthen- 
ing of the soul, and an amends for the deceased’s 
AA-ant of piety and righteousness in his lifetime. 

The festival in the temple {Srosh Darun) has 
as its sacramental element the consecrated bread 
(draona), a loaf being presented to Sraosha and 
then broken and eaten by the zot at the culmi- 
nation of the serA-ice. From this sacred bread the 
Avhole festival has derived its name, Srosh Darun. 
On the afternoon of the third day the family and 
their friends assemble Avith the priest to celebrate 
a final festival, AA'herej in addition to the daily 
prayers and the confessions of sin, vows are made 
m honour of the deceased, and alms and legacies 
are usually promised. The deceased, if he AA-as 
a wealthy man, Avonld also leave property for the 
poor, the amount of which is announced on the 
same occasion. The festival is concluded on the 
fourth day at dawn. This last moment is of 
the highest importance ; now the fate of the soul 
is to be decided on the Chinvat Bridge (the bridge 
of judgment), and all the forces of prayer must be 
put forth to sustain him in the moment of judgment. 
Therefore, the prayers of the preceding days are 
repeated and supplied Avith four dfringdns, the last 
of Avhich is addressed to Sraosha ; finally, a draona 
is offered to him and to the Fravasliis, the genii of 
the dead. This concludes the ritual of the cere- 
mony, which is folloAA'ed by a meny and abundant 
feast. Sheep are killed, and their fat is throAvn 
into the fire before the eating of the flesh; the 
priests and the poor are given clothes and money. 
Arrived in heaven — thanks to this assistance — or 
in hell — in spite of it — the soul is left to itself 
Avithout further communion Arith the liAung, the 
ideas and the customs of the cult of the FruA'ashis 
belonging to quite another sphere of popular belief. 

Literatorb. — J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892- 
1893, ii. 140-164, 686 ff. ; J. J. Modi, 'Ihe Funeral Ceremonies of 
the Parsecs, their Origin and Explanation,’ J’ASE, ii. No. 7. 

Ed. Lehmann. 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Intro- 
ductory). — Throughout the whole history of 
communion Avith deity a distinction is traceable 
betAA’een direct and indirect (or mediated) com- 
munion. The medium may be a person (occa- 
sionally an animal) or a thing. The former cate- 
gory includes ecstatics, heroes, prophets, revealers, 
saAuours, and saints ; the latter is represented by 
organizations like the kingship or the priest- 
hood, and by various institutions, rites, sacrifices, 
and ceremonies, or by a church. A strong tendency 
is found in the great mass of religions to concen- 
trate communion AArith deity upon the mediator. 
Especially at the primitive stage deity and 
mediator are readily confounded, for primitive 
man does not draw any clear distinction^ betAA'een 
deity and one Avho has a real communion^ with 
deity. Either deity is more or less consciously 
apprehended as an impersonal mysterious Power 
present in animals, men, souls, and things ; or a 
man (or an animal, or a thing) is possessed by one 


Greek and Roman (J. W. Dhff), p. 763. 
Hebrew (G. A. Barton), p. 771- 
Hindu.— See Bhakti-Marga. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 774. 

i ewish. — See ‘HebreAv.’ 
duslim (R. A. Nicholson), p. 776. 
Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 776, 

Vedic.— See Vedio Religion, 


f the Powers, t.e. by a certain spirit or soul or 
od. The possession may be occasional (in trance), 
r perpetual (during the lifetime or after death), or 
he subject of it may even be an incarnation of 
particular deity — for example, the E^ptian 
Lpis, the avatdras of Vishnu, the imd’m of 
hi' ism, the Dalai LSma, incarnation of Avaw- 
dtesvara, etc. The man full of mana (c.u.), or in 
ommunion — the magician, the king, the 
he mystic, the wSli (‘the intimate mend of 
rod, exalted in Muhammadan Avorshjp above the 
’rophet), the saint, or the incarnation — receives 
lilt as a liA’ing god. The DiAdne man may he 
rorshipped during his lifetime ns well as after 
eath. In many cases his intimate _ communion 
dth deity, i.e. his being penetrated Av-ith ph"'” 
ivinity, IS discovered or duly testified only after 

eath. It may be that only liis sonl after d99'p“> 
ot himself during his lifetime, is proAuded Avitn 
vana or deity. The Church beatifies only after 
eath ; in some cases the sanctitude (i.«. com- 
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mnnion with deity, and state of being filled with 
mysterious power [see Holiness]), is exercised 
fully only by the dead (as, for instance, in the 
process or the beatification of Joan of Arc, healing 
wonders wrought by her in our time were con- 
sidered to be especially convincing). The risen 
Christ is mightier than the Jesus who walked on 
earth. No more important step was ever taken in 
the development of religion than the introduction, 
already in the primitive stage, of the cult of heroes 
(guv.), in whicn two motives prevail : the recog- 
mtion of special communion with deity, t.e. of 
wonderful, supernatural. Divine power, in the 
living or in the dead (revelation [y.u.] in lower and 
higher sense), and the need of having dhdnity near 
and p^able in human history (Osiris, Adonis, 
Attis, Herakles, Krishna, and Hama were supposed 
to have been men before becoming gods). Hence 
communion with deity may coincide with having 
Divine character — from primitive religion, which 
worships one supposed to have first-hand relations 
with deity, to historical Christianity, where Chmt 
is at the same time the man in full communion 
with (3od and the revealer of God, God in human 
shape, the object of worship (' he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father ’ [Jn 14®] ; cf. Buddha : ‘ who 
sees me, sees the dhamma ’), and claiming also the 
fulfilment of ethical duties (Mt 25'*® ; cf. Buddha ; 
•Whosoever would wait upon me, let him wait 
upon the sick ’). 

Communion with deity has three main forms, 
roughly corresponding to three stages of develop- 
ment ; (1) individual (private), (2) institutional 
(social), and (3) personal. 

1. Individual communion. — Physical abnormali- 
ties, particularly trance, are supposed to prove 
special communion with deity. These signs of 
communion may come spontaneously (cither ocoa^ 
sionally or as a permanent quality) or may be 
produced by austerities (q.v.), or by means such 
as narcotics, frantic dancing, crystal-gazing, etc. 
The ‘supernatural,’ ecstatic aptitudes are some- 
times BO strictly required, that the magician or 
priest is no longer recognized, or may even be 
killed, if he loses them. Communion with deity 
becomes an institution, and its representatives 
belong to the social order as kings or magicians or 
priests, with a developed system of preparation and 
inauguration.^ But, alongside this mstitutional 
magic or religion, private magical practice survives, 
especially (but not only) as sorcery (black magic), 
which is not only individualistic, not socially 
organized, but even anti-social, operating for mal- 
eficent purposes against members of the same 
blood (tribe). 

2. Institutional and social communion. — ^This is 
managed by magicians, divine rulers, priests, or 
kings (sometimes without any ofiiciol priesthood, 
as m China, ancient Sweden, etc.), and consists in 
various rites — ritual dances, ceremonies, panto- 
mimes, mysteries — intended for special purposes in 
order to secure food, rain, fire, fertility, success in 
hunting, or in war, etc., or for general welfare. 
At a primitive stage this is sometimes (e.g. ivith 
the Australians) scarcely regarded as commimion 
■with a specific divinity or divinities, yet the All- 
Fathers and the mythical beings fill an important 
rOle in these rites, while at a more developed stage 
the rites have a close connexion with chthonic 
or heavenlj' Powers. 

A special world-ivide commerce with deity con- 
sists in a wedding with the god, in or outside the 
temple, or in a mysterious recehung of his seed 
(witnessed to by phallic symbols, myths, and 
liturgies all over the world, highly elaborated, e.g. 
in ancient Egyptian mysticism). The idea of this 
unio sponsalis still survives in pious language long 
after the abolition of the rites in question : ‘ Come 
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into me. Lord Hermes, as the fetus into the bosom 
of the woman’ (Kenyon, Greek Pap. Brit. Mus. 
p. 116). Another cognate, very wide-spread, form 
of communion is that in which the pupil dies and 
is re-bom to a new life. This is exemplified, among 
primitive peoples, in Africa and elsewhere, and 
in ancient Greece (vaXiyveyeo-la), the ‘ twice-bom ’ 
Brahmans, etc. 

Sacrifice (g.v.) constitutes a real intercourse wdth 
divinity : (a) through presents (from a tobacco- 
leaf to hecatombs and the firstborn son) and 
presents in return — do ut des, a kind of bargain ; 
(b) in order to produce a mysterious increase of the 
vitality (of the divinity of life, and therewith) of 
the clan, of the tribe, of the family, of the city, of 
the State — hanging of sacrifices in holy trees, 
hanging of skulls of killed enemies in the club- 
house or the community-haU, the killing of aged 
kings, etc. ; (c) as a communion by means of a 
divine sacrifice, generally eaten as a sacramental- 
sacrificial meal — ancient Arabs, the BaccliEB, the 
eating of bread made from the last sheaf, bread 
representing the Great Mother, Tlaloc, etc., the 
eating of the colossal dough image of Huitzilo- 
poohtli, holy intoxicating drinks, mead, soma- 
haoma, milk, tpippaxov iBavairlas, etc. ; (^) as a way 
of acquiring supernatural powers through the ap- 
proaching of deity by means of a victim or throng 
the mamcal subduing of the divinity (Brfihmanic 
ritual, Tantrism) ; or (e) as an exercise and educa- 
tion in good manners and in human dignity, 
through the oHerings of food, clothes, perfumes, 
etc,, and through the observing of the rules of 
respectful conduct vis-A-vis the great forefathers 
and towards the divinities. This moral conception 
of sacrifice appears to the present writer to be 
a special feature of Chinese worship, an idea 
independently worked out in the Li-Ja and later 
Chinese works on ritual. Everywhere the rites 
(sacrifices, etc. ) are accompanied by sacred formitlce, 
which also may operate or influence the gods with- 
out rites. 

Ascetic means are used as a preparation for com- 
munion with deity, and thus belong, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to the mysteries and initiations 
into manhood, priesthood, war, etc., as well as 
to sacrifice, and also to the acquiring of super- 
natural knowledge ; bnttheymayalsobeorganized 
as a special form of holy life (yogis, iramanas, 
bhiksus, Oiphic life. Cynics, eremites, monks, 
dervishes, pilgrims, etc.), implying a nearer rela- 
tion to deity, and acauisition of Divine power and 
of superhuman insight (see Asceticism, ASrama, 
Austerities), 

3. Personal communion. — The cravings of a 
humanity ethically and spiritually more developed, 
not being satisfied with institutional communion, 
reject it (e.g. the heterodox Indian beggar-orders, 
Heraclitus, Theophrastus, etc.), or give it, more or 
less consciously, a secondary place after personal 
communion (the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Socrates, Plato, tlie Stoics, OT prophets). Of 
course, personal intercourse with deity may also find 
place in institutional communion. When sacrifices 
cease (a) because there is no longer a god to whom 
to sacrifice (Jainism, Buddhism, etc.), (6) because 
there is no longer a proper place for sacrifice 
(Judaism after A.D. 70), (c) because the sacrifice 
has been made once for all (Ep. to the Hebrews, 
evangelical Christianity), or (d) when piety is not 
satished with that kind of communion (Upanishads, 
Lao-tse, the prophets, Orphism, etc.), prayer (g’.v.) 
does not cease, but emancipates itself from the 
rites. Among primitive peoples (Melanesians [Cod- 
rington], Queensland [Both], Bushmen [Orpen], 
etc.) in need, before going to sleep, and on other 
occasions, mightier beings (totems, All-Fathers, 
divinities) are invoked in quite impulsive words or 
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cries, which are not supposed hy them to belong to 
their ‘ religion,’ Le. to the holy social rites. Prayer, 
indeed, seems to be older than sacrifice (accord- 
ing to B. Jose ben R. Chanina \Berak. 26 J], the 
patriarchs instituted prayer, the rabbis added 
sacrifice). At a higher stage, such personal out- 
bursts in a finer form have found place in the great 
collections of prayers and hymns for institutional 
Tvorship (Rigveda, the Gathas, the Psalms). In- 
vocations or utterances of an intimate personal 
kind may be repeated countless times in institu- 
tional communion — accompanying sacrifice, the 
putting on of the holy cord, or other rites — without 
any apprehension of their content (in some of the 
great religions without even understanding the 
language), until they are reclaimed for personal 
communion. The inward, personal element in the 
intercoume with God then becomes so predominant 
that special honour is accorded to oratio mentalis. 
Where an intensely immanent conception of deity 
obscures the Divine transcendence, and where 
pantheistic tendencies prevail, prayer passes into 
intellectual contemplation and illumination, an 
intuition without seeing anything but the Self 
(BfhaddranyaJca Upan. iv. 3. 23 If. ; the Sufi : ‘ I 
am God ’ ; Eokhart : ‘ the soul becomes God’). For 
prayer Buddhism substitutes dhyana, ‘ contempla- 
tion,’ the effect of which corresponds, to a certain 
extent (as comfort, help, inward peace and com- 
posure, the finding of expedients in difficulties, 
etc.), to the hearing of prayer in Christianity. 
Dramatic tension and dualistic power in com- 
munion with deity belong to the theistic religions, 
where this communion and the whole spiritual life 
show an incomparably richer history than else- 
where. This is reflected in the Psalter and in the 
stream of prayer issuing from the Jewish prayer- 
book, whose charactenstio is free spontaneity. 
Where legalistic, and consequently deistio, piety 
prevails, e,g. in modem Parsiism, free prayer 
without fixed words is unknoivn. A form of 
communion peculiar to synagogal Judaism and 
Christianity is congregational worship (t.c. col- 
lective personal communion). This was adopted 
^ some of the eclectic religions of the Roman 
Empire, and has been introduced into India by the 
Brahma Samaj (g.v.). 

Communion has a somewhat difierent shape in 
the two main types of highest religion, correspond- 
ing to the two kinds of Mysticism (j.v.) ; the one 
onginating chiefly in the sense of the Infinite, the 
other in the longing for the Ideal and in the striv- 
ing for transformation ; the one ultimately directed 
towards an impersonal goal, the other emphasizing 
personality. 

(1) The former is chiefly represented by the two 
religions movements of universal scope in India 
and in Greece, (a) The Pantheism of Yfijnavalkya 
and the Upanishads was continued in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism (except the religion influenced by 
bhakti), and (6) Orphism mingled with Dioiwsiac 
religion, and, appearing in anew, purified, and sub- 
limated form as Platonism, gave rise to Neo-Plat- 
onic Mysticism. This last was propagated, through 
Syrian mediation (Dionysius tlie Areopagite), 
throughout the West and the East, and modelled 
Christian Mysticism and Persian Sfiflism (q.v.), 
but was seldom rigorously carried out. Already 
Plotinus had inconsistently applied to the One 
the positive quality of Goodness; and the more 
consequent theory of negative impersonality in the 
Godhead, e.g. with Eckhart (‘goodness is only 
a vestment for God, covering His true hidden 
essence’), was counterbalanced by actual practice. 

(2) Lao-tse, Zarathustra, and Socrates show 
differently conditioned types of another Mysticism. 
This is still more clearly and thoroughly cairied 
out where the overwhelming sense of God’s activity 


and holiness prevails, i.e. Avith Moses and the 
prophets, Christ, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Birmtta, Luther, Bunyan, and others. 

These two kinds of communion Avith deity are 
intermingled and graduated in manifold Avays in 
real religipn, but the difference coincides ulti- 
mately with the difference betAveen acosmic 
salvation and prophetic, or revealed, religion. 
The communion Avuth deity differs (a) as to the 
place accorded by religion (salvation) to the ethical 
stondard aimed at or recomized in both kinds of 
higher religion, the ethical duties and ideals being 
considered on the one hand (o) as only a preparation 
or means (vita purgativa) to real communion (vita 
contemplativa), and (/S) as a criterion of the sound- 
ness of the mystical experience, or, on the other 
hand, as the practice (accoiMlishment, realizing) of 
communion Avith God. (b) History is in the fonner 
case indifierent or troublesome to piety; in the 
latter it represents God’s dealings Avith numanity, 
and constitutes the basis of communion Avith Him. 
(c) On the one side is a lofty detachment and 
aloofness (‘Abgeschiedenheit ist mehr als Liebe’ 
[Eckhart]), ultimately raised above every kind of 
authority; on the other, an emphasizing of personal 
and moral authority, (d) On the one side there is 
exaltation of unio substantialis (in its original 
sense [the Lutheran scholastics of the 17th cent, 
used it in another sense] of real, personal com- 
munion in opposition to accidental, impersonal 
communication of gifts and capacities) and of unio 
sponsalis ; on the other side is unio fyialis at the 
top of the scale. On the one side there is a higher 
appreciation of ecstatic states of mind (without 
despising the moral duties) ; on the other side, a 
higher appreciation of trust and of unaffected self- 
forgetfulness in the presence of the great tasks of 
life, the beauty of the ideal, and the great Avorks of 
God (without despising the important rfile played 
by ecstatic experiences in the history of revelation). 
The dread of mere feeling and the exaltation of 
conscience and of moral independence may give to 
this kind of communion a certain sternness (Amos, 
Calvinism, Jansenism, Kantianism), which, how- 
ever, is not essential to the type (Hosea, St. Fanl, 
St. Augustine, Luther), (c) The gulf to be bridged 
by communion is considered by the former typo 
mainly as a gulf betAveen the finite and the Infinite, 
betAveen temporal succession and change, and time- 
less contemplation and eternity, betAveen com- 
plexity and One-nesB ; on the other side, between 
Avhat 18 and Avhat should be, betAveen sinful man 
and Holy God. Sin (q.v.), disturbing the com- 
munion, is first considered as p transgression of 
the nxles of institutional religion ; and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, so emphatically attested ^ 
some hymns to Vanina in the Veda, and especially 
by the Assyr.-Bab. and the Hebrew psalms, 
emanates from this underlying reasoning, expressed 
or latent ; one is Ausited Avith disaster or sickness, 
therefore God is angry, therefore one has sinned, 
therefore one must implore mercy and do pcnapce. 

A more intimate sense of guilt, originating m a 
high ideal, not in unhappmess or psychological 
uneasiness, is manifest in some of the Hebrew 
psalms; in later Judaism and in Christianity: m 
Flatonism and with the Stoics ; in India, at least 
from Rfimfinuja, perhaps earlier AA'ith Manikka- 
va^agar. . , , 

Intellectual mysticism has been accomnaniea uy 
the bride-mysticism as a reaction, a marla-d pPJ^' 
sition (India), or rather as a complement (Chn.-tian 
mysticism, Sufiism). In India the bhakit-murga 
(q.v.), ‘ the Avay of affection (faith),’ as opposed or 
added to the jnuna-tnarga, ‘the way of know- 
ledge,’ is attested by Buddhist works of the <tD 
cent. B.C., and by the Bhagavad-Gitu, at least fm 
the 3rd cent, n.c., but it is probably older, in 
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Christianity the spiritual experiences expressed in 
the fervent lan^age of the Song of Songs, already 
used in the early Church, e.g, hy St. Jerome, but 
taking a new start and importance throngh St. 
Bernard (g’.u.), are intermingled with, or separated 
from, the classical expressions of intellectualistic, 
Areopagitic mysticism. The five ‘flavours,’ or 
degrees, of bhakti (e.g. according to Chaitanya of 
the 16th cent.) — ciuiet contemplation of deity (or 
resignation) ; active service of deity (or obedience) ; 
personal fnendship ; filial, tender attachment ; 
and, at the top, passionate love as that of a bride 
for her lover — have mainly the same content and 
pursue the same end as Bemhardian or Hermhutic 
mysticism. In spite of the striking difierence in 
temperament and language between a Sankara and 
a Chaitanya, or between a Spinoza and a Zinzendorf 
(or a Jalal-ai-Din Rumi), the bride-mysticism also 
implies in its fulfilment a complete fusion, obliter- 
ating personality, without a distinction between an 
‘I’ and a ‘ Thou.’ But in bhakti-mdrga (Ramanuja, 
Tulasi Dasa), as well as in Christian bride- 
svmbolism, the symbol of lovers may develop in 
the same direction of spiritual and personal relations 
rather than in that of passionate sensual fusion ; 
both bhakti and Western bridal symbolism may 
approach the classical meaning of viartt, ‘ faith.’ 

Communion with deity is a mystery. Among 

E rimitive peoples, women and children, as a rule, 
ave no access to the mysteries of the tribe. 
Beside the official holv rites of the natural social 
bodies, there abouna, especially in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Africa, secret societies, to which 
special inauguration gives admittance. [No one 
except the priest or king may enter the adytos 
of the temple. The sacrifice (e.g. in Israel, 
and in Brahmanism) is surrounded irith pre- 
scriptions indicating the mysterious character of 
the communion eflected or maintained by means 
of a victim.] The distinguishing of quite a 
number of different degrees of communion, made 
by primitive secret societies, has been further 
developed, as to institutional communion, in the 
mystical religions of the Roman Empire, in the 
great theosophic systems (of Valentinus, of Mani, 
etc.), and in the ascetic orders of India, Chris- 
tianitjy, and Islam, and was retained in a simplified 
form by early Christianity. The same process, os 
to personal religion, is seen in the ladder of mystic 
states and perfections worked out independently 
by Indian and Neo-Platonio psychology, and in 
the compound of Neo-Platonio influence and 
niruSnci-mystioism found in later Sufiism. In 
evangelical religion the same tendency has created 
{a) tiio conception of ordo sahitis as a series of 
pious degrees, and (6) in New England revivalism, 
a rational and experimental method of prayer and 
the training of souls (continued, os it were, without 
the practical aim and -without the underlying 
dogmatics, by the modem North American psy- 
chological research into religion) ; but a differentia- 
tion of a series of esoteric religious stages is foreign 
to the spirit of prophetic religion and evangelical 
Christianity, which in its most genuine forms 
lacks methodical psychological training, virtuositC, 
and uniformity, but gives more scope for personal 
peculiarities and different vocations. Hence arises 
the apparently contradictory result that the com- 
munion ndth deity in ascetic and acosmic mysticism 
(in India and the West), which has occupied itself 
so eagerly with psychology, and which has elabor- 
ated line progressive psychological methods of the 
utmost experimental acuteness (and which, in 
Buddhism, has become mere self-salvation by 
means of psychology, -without a deity), shows less 
originality and variety as to the psychological 
material for solving the problem of personal com- 
munion with deity than prophetic or revealed 


religion, which lays more stress upon the history 
of revelation than upon the states of mind. The 
heroes of personal religion, from the Bible onwards, 
offer a more fruitful field for the psychology of 
religion than the psychological tracts of Indian 
or Western mysticism, and the psycholorical 
statistics of average pious men and women. Com- 
munion -with deity is regarded also in the Bible as 
a mystery, which lies, however, less in a certain 
spiritual state than in the revealed will of God 
(1 Co 4*, Ro 11“, Col 2’, Eph 1®; to the present 
-writer it is by no means evident that the y.v<rriipiov 
of Mk 4” does not emanate from Christ Himself). 

Communion -with deity is a mystery, because it 
is Twt the work of man. The distinction between 
God-made (spontaneous) and self-made communion 
and experiences is not confined (as Robertson 
Smith [OTJC^, p. 297 n.] thought) to the OT pro- 

E hets, although it is seen more strikingly in them 
ecause of their unique sense of God as activity 
and as living power. The Kalhakopani^ad (ii. 23) 
declares : ‘ Only the one he (dtman) chooses, can 
understand liira.’ Socrates distinguished his oivn 
conclusions and ideas from the hints of the 
daimonion. In the Egyjto-Hellenistic Hermes- 
religion we read : ‘ One cannot teach it, only God 
can awake it in the heart’ (cf. the Shepherd of 
Hernias, Maud. 11) ; Plotinus, in his spiritual 
chastity and completeness the greatest of the 
mystics of the Infinite, declared: ‘The beggar 
keeps waiting as near as he can to the door of 
the rich ; perhaps the rich will open and give him 
an alms, perhaps once, perhaps twice ; that is good 
fortune, not a work of his onm’ (and other pass- 
ages); and St. Augustine’s mother (Con/, vi. 13) 
and all the great Christian mystics have made the 
same distinction. At the same time, it is claimed 
that real communion -with the true divinity de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the will and intention 
{Bhagavad-Gita ; ‘ true bhiakti is addressed to the 
true God, whatever name it gives him ’ ; Luther : 
‘As your trust is, so is your God, right trust makes 
right God, -wTong trust makes an idol ’ ; Kierke- 
gaard : ‘ A heathen who heartily and ardently prays 
to an idol prays in reality to the true God, but 
he who outwardly and impersonally prays to the 
true God in reality prays to an idol). 


LmnuTtjEE. — A. C. Haddo^ 'Eeligion of the Torres Straits 
Islanders,’ In Anthrop. E$t. to Tplor, Oxford, 1907 ; R. H. Cod- 
rlngton, Tiie ilelanesians, Oxford, 1801 ; A. C. Kruijt, Uet 
Animitme in dm ind. ArcMpel, Bois-le-Duc, 1900; H. Schurtr, 
AUereklatsm und Mdnnerbunde, Berlin, 1902 ; A. Le Roy, Im 
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Lectures on the Early Hist, of the Einyship, I/ondon, 1905; 
G. Landtman, On the Origin of Priesthood, Ekenaes. 1005: 
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Japanese Sources, Tokyo, 1905'; J. Wellhansen, /sr. und 
gud. Oesch.'s, Berlin, 1897: W. R. Smith, OTJci, 1892; K 
Duhm, Lie Gottgeteeihtm %n der alttesl. Rel., Tiihingcn, 1905 • 
H. Scbolandcr, Det israel. of rets upplSming, Lund, 1909* 
W, Brede Christensen, 'Duahstische en mon. Denkheeldcn In 
den egypi. Godsdienst,’ ThT. 1904; T. Gomperz, Grieeh. 
Dmker\ Leipzig, 1903; A. Dieterich, £ine llithraslituraie 
Leipzig, 1003; R. Reitzenstein, Die helten. Jlvsterun- 
rehgionm, Leipzig, 1910 ; Fr. Cumont, Les Religions orientaUs 
dans le pananime remain, Paris, 1907; G. A. Deissmann 
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Hnds of Mysticism, the one culmin-iting in Plotinns, the other 
in Jesus, see N. Sb'derblom, (Ippenbareherelimon, (JpsMa, 
1903, Reli^onsproilmei, Stockhoim, 1910, UppenhareUe, 
Stockholm, 1010. NaTHAN SOdEKBLOM. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (American). 
— I. It is not until symbolization has proceeded so 
far that the distinction of seen and unseen trorld is 
clearly realized, until there is felt to he a gap be- 
tween the passive tangible and the active intangible 
nature of things, that we can accurately apeak of 
I communion ’ with a lordlier world. To be sure, 
in the early stage there are all the germs of religi- 
ous communion. There are cherishings, offerings, 
propitiations, pleas addressed to objects vaguely 
felt to be potent in man’s destinies, the beginnings 
of sacrifice, penance, and prayer ; but as yet there 
is no science of intercourse with a higher reality, 
for as yet the severance of this from the world of 
everyday contacts is not felt. Life is still on a 
sensuous basis, and the ideal world which makes 
reli^on possible is in process of creation. 

Alost of the American Indian peoples had already 
reached the higher stage when the white man 
came. They had learned to conceive of a Divine 
world interlocking with and dominating the human, 
however grotesquely it was blazoned by the imagi- 
nation. But with few or none of them was the 
idealism thorough enough to make the distinction 
of worlds systematic ; in whole areas of experience, 
primitive, instinctive Animism prevailed. Hence 
It is that we find everywhere m Indian rite the 
dominance of magic. For magic is a form not of 
communion in the strict sense, but of compulsion, 
and it tends to maintain itself in connexion with 
the less personalizing, more naive notions of Nature- 
powers ; it is directed to the control not of deities, 
endowed with independent wills, but of those irre- 
sponsible Nature-forces which, if they are personi- 
fied at all, are regarded as mere genii, slaves of 
the lamp or of the seal, and are counted in groups 
and kinds rather than as individuals. Magic is 
essentially a vast extension of the principle of 
identity ; its universal formula is simiha simtlibus, 

‘ like affects like. ’ The Indian warrior who adorned 
his body u-itli painted charms believed that he was 
thereby compelling to his aid the powers of Nature 
Bo symbolized ; the dance in which he fore-repre- 
sented the fall of his enemy laid a kind of obliga- 
tion upon his god to fulfil its promise ; the song in 
which he called down maledictions robbed his foe I 
of strength by its very naming of weakness. Tlie 
Hnancas made tambours of the skins of slain foes, 
the beating of which was to put their enemies to 
flight ; the Indians of Cuzco lighted fires on clear 
nights, in the belief that the smoke might act as 
clouds to prevent frost; the Sioux medicine-man 
made an image of the animal or other object which 
he regarded as the cause of disease, and then burned 
it, thus symbolically curing his patient ; and cer- 
tjiin tribes of the North-West are said to have 
made images of the children they wished to have, 
belieiung that the fondling of these images would 
encourage the coming of real children. Perhaps 
the clearest illustration of the primitive inability to 
separate the destinies of like things is to be found 
in the mandate of a prophet to the Ojibwas : 

*The fire must never be suffered to po out in your lodge. 
Bummer and winter, day and night, in the storm, or when it is 
calm, you must remember that the life in your body and tbe 
fire in'your lodge are the same and of the same date. If you 
suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that moment your life 
will be at its end ' (li JIJIEII’, pt. 2 [IDOO], p. 678). 

Thus the symbol seemed to give man control 
over potencies other than his own, and so released 
him from Lis primitive servitnde to helpless fear ; 
he had but to find out the secret bIcts of nature to 
command her inmost forces. But all this is magic ; 
it is not worship. Communion with gods — ^prayer 
and its response, sacrifice and its rewards, partici- 


pation in Divine knowledge, sacramental blessings 
— is very different from compulsion of Nature- 
powers hy the magic of mimicry. 

And yet the ritual pf worship plainly springs 
from the ritual of magic. Magic tends to cling to 
the lower and less clearly personified conceptuma 
of super-nature; but, just as animistic elements 
persist into mystic thinking, so do the principles 
of magic persist in higher rites. Probably the 
only sure criterion of the transition from magic to 
worship, from compulsion to communion, is degree 
of personification ; where man conceives a power 
as a person, capable of exercising intelligent will 
(as the Iroqnoian ongioe, ‘man-being’), he uncon- 
sciously comes to assume towards it the mental 
attitude which marks his intercourse with his oivn 
kind — the attitude of question and answer, gift 
and reward, service and mastership. 

_ That the magic of resemblance permeates prirai- 
I tive theories of worship is sufficiently shown by 
! the wide use of mummery in feasts of the gods. 
Thi8_ was especially characteristic of ancient 
I Mexico, where worshippers and victims were often 
invested xvith the symbols of the divinity, ns if 
thereby to partake of the Divine nature. In the 
' Hopi dances the Jaxteinas are similarly represented 
by the dancers. The Aztecs, in their mountain- 
worship, made edible images of these deities, which, 
after being worshipped, were eaten as a kind of 
sacrament. Votive offerings, too, were often in 
the likeness of the deity. The Mantas, says Garei- 
lasso de la Vega {Historv of the Incas, i-y. viii.), 
worshipped a huge emerald to which emeralds were 
the acceptable offering ; in the Aztec worship of 
the rain godlings, pop-corn was scattered about to 
symibolize hail. The tears of the victims offered to 
the rain-gods were in Mexico, as with the Khonds 
of India, regarded as omens of the next season’s 
rainfall. 

2 . As the scale of civilization ascends, magical 
elements sink farther and farther into the back- 
ground. Among the more primitive Indians mi- 
metic festivals, including ‘ mysteries,' or dramatic 
representations of myths, as well as dances, are the 
most conspicuous ceremonials. "With the more 
settled and civilized peoples, other elements — temple 
service, cult— come to the front, and almost every 
type of ritualistic celebration and every conception 
of intercourse with the deity are developed. 

Of the various types of ritual observance tbe 
tribal and national frstivals probably retain most 
pronouncedly the magical element. They are 
directly associated 11401 the social welfare of tbe 
celebrants, and serve to give e.xpressiop to the ideal 
of solidarity which makes society possible.^ In this 
sense their magic is real ; it has a psycliical force 
in the consciousness of the participants, reflecting 
that change of mind wliich roakM possible the 
development of a vast commune, like the empire 
of Peru, out of what must have been a mere 
anarchism analogous to that of the savage Ama- 
zonians. This social significance of the feast is 
well illustrated in the character of the five princi- 
pal feasts of the Incas. Of these, the Citu was a 
symbolic purgation of society, probably wth some 
reminiscence of ancestor-worsinp, analogous to the 
Boman Lem-uria or the GTeelz Anthestena, Ui 
the remaining festivals, the chief was the great 
feast of the Sun at the summer solstice, at ivlncn 
delegates from all parts of the empire niarcbeu 
before the Inca in tlieir national costumes, peanng 
gifts characteristic of the products of their pro- 
vinces — clearly a symbolization of_ the empire ol 
tbe nationsd deity. Two other festivals were con- 
nected with the production of food: ^ese wore 
the feast of the young vegetation in the spring, 
designed to avert frosts and other blights ; ana tiw 
harvest home in the autumn, which was a minor and 
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chiefly family festival. The remaining celebration ! 
was tne occasion of the initiation of young men to ; 
warriors’ rank — an annual or biennial observance, 
the connexion of which with the welfare of the 
State is obvious. 

These feasts may be taken as generally typical 
of American Indian tribal cele&ations. Local 
conditions vary the period of celebration, the num- 
ber, and the stress on this element or on that — as 
the stress on rain -making comes to characterize the 
‘dances’ of the Pueblo Indians, or as the populous 
pantheons of Mexico caused a great increase in the 
number of festivals. But the social significance 
remains throughout, developing from what may be 
termed the summation of individual _ into tribal 
‘ medicine ’ or ‘ orenda’ — as in the magic dances by 
which game is allured — up to the conception of a 
sacramental banquet of the worshippers with their 
god. This sacramental character is obvious in 
many rites ; but it is worth while to instance, in 
the Aztec worship of Omacatl (god of banquets), 
the fabrication of an elongated cake which is 
termed a ‘bone of the god^ and is eaten by the 
participants in his festival. The eating of the 
body of the god recurs in several cults among the 
Aztecs, with whom ceremonial cannibalism was I 
customary ; ivith the Incas, on the other hand, the j 
typical sacrament was a feast shared by the god 
with his worshippers, or with such of them as were 
deemed related to him, for in the great feast of the 
Sun only the ' children of the Sun ’ were allowed 
to partake of the vase of liquor from which their j 
god and ancestor had first been invited to drink. 

3. Kites and practices of an ascetic nature are 
numerous and varied throughout the American 
Indian world. At the root of such practices is not 
merely the desire to placate evil powers by self- 
inflicted punishments, but also the purely social 
desire to prove publicly one’s endurance and valour. 
The horrible tortures mflicted upon themselves by 
the Mandans in the so-called ‘Sun dance,’ and simi- 
lar practices of other Northern tribes, are probably 
os much due to a desire to prove worth and endur- 
ance as to propitiate the Sun or the Great Spirit. 
[Father de Smet states {Life, Letters, and Travels, 
New York, 1905) that the warriors of the Ari- 
karas and Gros Ventres, in the fast preparatory to 
oing on the warpath, ‘make incisions in their 
odies, thrust pieces of wood into their flesh be- 
neath the shoulder blade, tie leather straps to 
them, and let themselves be hung from a post 
fastened horizontally upon the edge of a chasm 150 
feet deep.’] 

Similarly, the fastings which introduce so many 
Indian festivals spring from a variety of motives. 
Among the hunting tribes, with whom involuntary 
fasts were a matter of common chance, to fast fre- 
quently in times of plenty was a part of the normal 
training of a ‘ brave.’ The training began early. 
Eastman, describing his early childhood, says 
{Indian Boyhood, New York, 1002) : 

‘Sometimes my uncle would waken me very early In the 
morning and challenge me to fast with him all day. I had to 
accept the chalienge. We blackened our laces with charcoal, 
BO that every boy in the village would know that I was fasting 
for the day. Then the little tempters would make my life a 
misery untii the merciful sun hid behind the western hills.' 

But there was also a far deeper, a mystical, motive 
which made the fast a prominent feature of the 
Indian’s life. A fast was endured by the young 
Indian on the verge of manhood, seeking the 
revelation of his tutelary in vision or by some 
oracular manifestation of Nature. Similar fasts, 
especially by medicine-men and women, seeking 
revelation in dream and vision, were common. 
Copway {The Ojibioay Nation, London, 1850) de- 
Bcnbes in detail the visions of a young prl of his 
tribe (the Ojibwa) during a protracted period of 
fasting. It was in the summer season, and her 


people were coasting along the lake-side. The girl 
was taken with a mood of pensive sadness, and 
spent much time alone. 

‘ One evening she was Been standing on the peak of pictured 
rocks, and, as the sun was passing the horizon, and the waves 
dashed furiously, she was heard to sing for the first time. Her 
long black hair floated upon the wind, and her voice was heard 
above the rustling of the leaves and the noise of the waters. 
When night came, she could not be seen. She had fled to the 
rocky cave, from whence were to go up her petitions to her 
gods.' She was not found until the fourth day, and during all 
that time she had tasted neither food nor drink. Her friends 
besought her to return to the camp, but she refused to do so 
until the gods were propitious to her. The night of the fifth 
day a young warrior appeared to her in a vision : • What will 
you have,' he asked, ‘ the furs from the woods — the plumes of 
rare birds— the animals of the forest— or a knowledge of the 
properties of wild flowers?' She answered: ‘I want a know- 
ledge of the roots, that I may relieve the nation's sufferings, 
and prolong the lives of the aged.’ This was promised, but she 
was not yet satisfied. On following days and nights other 
visions came. In one of her dreams two beings conducted her 
to the top of a high hill, whence she could see the clouds .and 
lightning beneath. Her companion said : ‘That which is before 
you, bordering on the great hill, is Infancy. It is pleasant but 
dangerous. 'The rocks represent the perilous times of life.’ 
At the very summit, where all the world was spread out below, 
as far as the Western sea, one of the beings touched the 
maiden's hair, and half of it turned white. In a final dream 
she was asked to enter a canoe on the lake, and, when she had 
done so, one of her visitors sang : 

' I walk on the waves of the sea, 

I travel o’er hill and dale.' 

• When becalmed,’ said they, ‘ sing this, and you will hear us 
whisper to you.’ The next day, the tenth of her fasting, she 
permitted herself to be taken to the camp. ‘I have received 
the favour of the gods,’ she said, ' I have travelled the journey 
of life, and have learned that I shall not die until my hair is 
turned white.’ 

It is obvious that there is the making of a mystical 
philosophy in this vision ; and in a number of cases 
Indian religious sects have originated from the 
fasting-visions of their prophets. Characteristic 
of such visions is a journey into the spirit-world, 
whence the prophet returns to reveal ‘ the way ’ to 
his fellows ; and in all Indian life there is nothing 
more pathetic and beautiful than the naive faith 
in these revelations. 

Fasts of a purely ritualistic character naturally 
pertain to a more conventionalized stage of re- 
ligion. In Peru two types of fasts were observed : 
one perfectly rigorous, the other merely involving 
abslincuce from meat and seasoned food. In 
Mexico also fasts varied in their severity. In 
both countries fasts were imposed upon the priests 
that were not observed by the laity. The Peruvian 
priests fasted vicariously for the people. 

Continence was enjoined as a feature of all 
important fasts. The notion of jperpetual celibacy 
seems to have occurred only in Peru, where a 
certain number of priestesses were chosen to be 
‘ Virgins of the Sun ’ ; they were really regarded 
as the Sun’s wives. Garcilasso states that there 
was a law that a virgin who fell should be immured 
alive, though there was no recorded instance of 
occasion for the infliction of this penalty — a law 
which, like their keeping of_ the perpetual fire in 
the temple of the Sun, is strikingly reminiscent of 
the Roman Vestals. 

Penance for sins committed and confession of 
sins with a view to expiation were probably far 
more common than our records show. Confession 
and penance both appear in some North American 
religions of late origin, hut probably from tbe 
influence of Catholic teachings. The clear case of 
native practice is the Aztec, recorded by Sahagnn. 
The confession was secret, and the priest prasenhed 
penance according to its gravity. 

‘ They say that the Indians awaited old age bclore confessing 
the carnal sins. It Is easy to comprehend that, althougli they 
had, Indeed, committed errors in youth, they should not confess 
them before arriving at an advanced age, in order not to find 
themselves obliged to give over these follies till the senile 
years’ (Sahagun, Gen. Biet. nf Affairt of Xew Spain, u -xii.). 

It is only fair to add that Sahagun’s own account 
I of the eagerness of the Indians to coJife.«3 to the 
1 Spanish fathers rather belies this cynicism. The 
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Mexicans also severely punished lapses on the part 
of the servitors of the gods. At the festival of the 
gods of rain in the sixtn Mexican month, 

‘ they chastised terribly on the waters of the lake those servants 
o( the idols who had committed any fault in their service. 
Indeed, they were maltreated to the point of being left for dead 
on the shores of the lake, where their relatives came to bear 
them home almost without life ' (Sahagun, op. ett. i. vi.). 

4 . Besides the rites considered — magical rites, 
designed to compel unseen powers to the per- 
former’s desire ; and rites of service, whether of 
the nature of placation or of pleasuring (‘ tendance *) 
— there remams a third form of communion : direct 
supplication, prayer. Expression of desire is the 
root of language, and it is, therefore, an idle quest 

ask after the origin of any instinctive form of 
it. But we may, in a general way, classify some 
of the elementary types of prayer as having a more 
or less conventionalized character. 

It is first to be noted that prayer is not necessarily 
vocal. It may he conducted by symbols, sign- 
lanraage ; and signs are practically always retained 
W’ith it : that is, there are conventional postures 
and gestures mth which he Avho prays naturally 
or customarily accompanies his words. The begin- 
ning and end of almost every formal address to 
deity by the North American tribes was accom- 
panied Iw the raising of the calumet or other 
token. Garcilasso describes a peculiar Peruvian 
gesture of adoration made by ‘kissing the air,’ 
which, he says, Avas performed when approaching 
an idol or adoring the Sun. 

Father de Smet, at a feoet among the Blackfeet, wae requested 
bj’O chief to ' speak again to tbe Qreat Spirit before commencing 
the feaet. I made the sign of the cross,’ he says, ' and eaid the 
prayer. All the time It lasted, all the savage company, follow- 
ing their chief’s example, held their hands raised toward 
heaven : the moment it ended, they lowered their right hands 
to the ground. I asked the chief for an explanation of this 
ceremony. “ We raise our hands,” he replied, “ because we are 
wholly dependent on the Great Spirit ; it is His liberal hand that 
supplies all our wants. We strike the ground afterward, because 
we are miserable beings, worms crawling before His face " ’ (op. 
eit. p. 263). 

But other symbols besides gestures are employed. 
The ZuSis make extensive use of prayer-plumes in 
their worship of Nature-spirits and ancestors. In a 
ceremony in which she took part Mrs. Stevenson 
describes their modus operandi : 

‘After the Wlikinavx (prayer-plumes] are all stood in the 
ground, each person takes a pinch ol meal, brought by the 
mother-in-law m a cloth, and, holding the meal near the lips, 
repeats a prayer for health, long life, many clouds, much rain, 
food, and raiment, and the meal is sprinkled thickly over the 
plumes. . . . These plumes remain uncovered until sunset the 
following day, that the Sun Father, in passing over the road of 
day, may receive the prayers breathed upon the meal and into 
the plumes, the spiritual essence ol the plumes conveying the 
breath prayers to him ’ (SS RBEW (1004], p. 120). 

In many cases the symbolic objects used as prayers 
acquire a sanctity equal to or greater than that of 
a fetish or idol. This tvas especially true of the 
calumet and of the feathered avands employed in 
the Hako ceremonials. The prayer-sticks used in , 
various Indian religions, in a manner analogous to 
the Catholic rosary, also acquire a fetishistic sacred- 1 
ness. These prayer-sticks are small strips of wood 
engraved tvitn symbolic characters. Their use 
among the followers of the Kickapoo prophet 
Keokuk is described as follows : 

‘They reckon five of these [engraved] characters or marks. 
The first represents the heart, the second the heart and flrah, 
the third the life, the fourth their names, the fifth their families. 
During the service they run over these marks several times. 
First the person imagines himself as existing upon the earth, 
then he draws near the house of God, etc. Putting their finger 
on the lowest mark, they say : “O our Father, make our hearts 
like thy heart, os good as thine, as strong as thine . — As good as 
thy house, ns good os the door of thy houee, as hard and as good 
as the earth around thy house, as strong ns thy walking stalh 
O our Father, make our hearts and our flesh like thy heart and 
thy flesh. — As powerful as thy heart and thy flesh. — Like thy 
house and thy door and thy staff, etc. O our Father, place our 
names beside thine— think of us as thou thinkest of thy bouse, 
of thy door, of the earth around thy house, etc.” ’ This prayer 
is ‘ repeated to satiety,’ and in ‘ a monotonous mnslcal tone ' 
(de Smet, op. ctf. p. 10S5 f.). 


In this prayer there are to be noted two charac- 
teristics bearing upon the early psychology of 
prayer-communion. First, it is sung or chanted. 
Song plays an important rdle in the life of the 
Indian. It accompanies all his ceremonies, it is 
the music to which he dances, even his games and 
gambling are accommodated to its measures. It 
IS a spontaneous and natural expression of his 
emotion under all life’s stresses, and it is only to 
be expected that his prayers should mostly take 
this form. Indeed, it may be doubted if all his 
BOHM are not of the nature of prayer, either plea 
or thanksgiving. Some such case is surely immicd 
by his peculiar reverence for proprietaiy rights 
in songs. Frederic Burton, who has made an 
especial study of the music of the Ojibwas, says 
(Craftsman, July 1907) that ‘ the composer is the 
owner, and wherever ancient customs are still 
reserved no Indian ventures to sing a song that 
oes not belong to his family.’ This plainly indi- 
cates the sacred character of formalized emotional 
expression : there is prayer in the veiy utterance 
of emotion, and wherever the expression is such ns 
to stir the emotions of listening men it is felt that 
it cannot be less mandatory upon the gods. 

The second point to be noticed is the painstaking 
repetition (much abridged in the example as given) : 
the worshipper goes over the OTOund step by step, 
lest any elision of utterance leave a loophole foi 
misunderstanding or failure. This is practically 
name-magic. It is the principle of the incantation 
and the spell. The name is not merely a mark of 
identification j it is a part of the essential being ; 
it is a kind of spiritual essence. In its utterance 
there is appropriation of the veritable existence of 
the named object, and control of its activities. 
This is a commonplace of savage thinking, which 
lies at the base of the formularization of prayer. 

Doubtless there is a secondary, less conscious, 
motive underlying repetitive expression. For 
repetition reacts upon the mind, concentrating 
attention upon the object of desire, and ndding to 
the magic of naming the marie of thinking, i.e. 
the potency avhich the mere tlunking of anythmg 
exerts to bring that thing to pass. The primitive 
mind does not distinguirii readily between truth 
and conception, fact and myth, and it is not sur- 
prising that its own activities should seem to it to 
exercise occult causation (a belief which the more 
enlightened are slow to let go). 

These various motives are admirably illustrated 
by the Hako ceremonial. The Hako consists of 
songs and dances with much mimetic action, 
embodied in some twenty rituals. _ The first stanza 
of the first part of the first ritual is as follows : 

Ho- 0 - 0 1 

I'hare, "hare, 'ahe 1 

I’hare, 'hare, ’ahe 1 

Heru 1 Awahokshu. He I 

I'hare, 'hare, ’ahe I 

This stanza (there are thirteen in the song, vaiving 
only in the fourth verse) is explained by Miss 
Fletcher in detaU (SS BBEW, pt. 2 [1904], p. 27) : 
Ho-o-o is an introductory exclamation. The verse 
three times repeated is made up of variants of 
I'hare, which is an ‘ exclamation that conve^’s the 
intimation that something is presented to the mmd 
on which one must reflect, must consider its signifi- 
cance and its teaching.’ Heru is an ‘ exclamation 
of reverent feeling, as when one is approaching 
something sacred.’ AtcalioJrshu is ‘a compo.sitc 
word ; awa is a part of Tira'ioa, the superaatnral 
powers, and hoJcshu means sacred, holy ; thus the 
word Awahokshu means the abode of the 
natural powers, the holy place where they dwell. 
He is, again, a variant of I'hare. Many of the 
songs are of a more dramatic character, and some 
have stories connected with them which must 
understood to make them comprehensible, bnt thi* 
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stanza gives a fair example of the frame of mind 
in which they are conceived and sung. 

The ceremony of the Hako, as a whole, is more 
analogous to the mystery than to any other form 
of rite, for it embraces in its purpose the teaching 
of truths and the sanctifying of the participants, as 
well as a plea for blessings. But that the Indians 
themselves consider it as primarily a prayer is evi- 
denced by the statement of the leader : 


‘ We take up the Hake in the spring when the birds are 
mating, or in the summerwhen the birds are nesting and caring 
lor their young, or in the fail when the birds are flocking, but 
not in the winter when nil things are asleep. With the Bako we 
are prajing for the gift of life, of strength, of plenty, and of peace, 
so we must pray when life is stirring everywhere ’ (S! UBEW, 
pt. 2, p. 231.). 


This is prayer, but it is prayer not far removed 
from magic. 

Of prayers evincing a more individualized 
religious consciousness examples are not wanting, 
especially among the more cultured tribes. The 
lengthy Aztec supplications which have been pre- 
served for us in wat must be an approximately 
trustwortliy form have been termed ‘penitentim 
psalms.’ They are certainly replete with poetic 
imagery, though their perusal is likely to leave 
one with the feeling that the Aztecs were more 
keenly impressed with the smart and dolour of the 
general context of life than with any individual 
conviction of sin. Fine types of devotion are, 
nevertheless, not wanting. Father de Smet {qp. 
cit. p. 326) records the supplication of an Indian 
who had lost three calumets (than which no greater 
loss could readily befall) : 


' O Great Spirit, you who see all things and undo all things; 
grant, I entreat you, that 1 may find what I am looking lor ; and 
yet let thy will be done.' 

5 . But we have yet to reach the most charaoter- 
teristic and lieartfelt type of Indian religious 
experience— relimous values as they strike home in 
the individual life. There can be no q^uestion 
tliat, as a race, the Indians are bom mystics, and 
it is the mystic consciousness — in trance and vision 
— that is the most impressive factor of their re- 
ligious life. The my.sticism is begun already in 
the Indian’s sjiecial view of Nature. For Nature 
is to him endued with an inner, hidden life, having 
passions and volitions analogous to man’s, so that 
her whole external form is but the curtaining outer 
flesh of this inner light. An animist is an incipient 
pantheist, and a pantheist is but a sophisticated, 
ratiocinating mystic. Keliance upon dreams, the 
visions brought on by fasting, the trance and 
mediumship of shamans and prophets, soul- 
joumeys to the spirit-world — all tliese are phases 
of the underlying belief that man may find 
yvithin himself revmation of a higher life, that the 
veil which parts the seen from the unseen is 
of the flimsiest. Possession by a higher power, 
enthusiasm, is also a tenet of Indian mysticism, 
taking form, amongst those peoples who had 
invented intoxicants, in the induced inspiration 
of drankenness. Again, there was belief in the 
familiar, the daimon. A Pend d’Oreille prophet 
had foretold precisely a Blackfoot attack upon his 
people. When about to be baptized, he explained 
his gift : 

' I am called the great doctor, yet never have 1 given myeeU 
up to the practices of JuTOllng, nor condescended to exercise Its 
deceptions. 1 derive all my strength from prayer ; when In a 
hostile oountry, I address myself to the Master of Life and offer 
him my heart and soul, entreating him to protect us against our 
enemies. A voice had already warned me of coming danger ; I 
then recommend prudence and vigilance throughout Uie camp ; 
for the monitory voice has never deceived me. I have now a 
favour to request : the mj-stcrious voice calls me by the name of 
Chalax, and if you will permit, I desire to bear that name until 
my death’ (de Smet, op. cit. p. 47S). 


Black Coyote, an Arapaho marked by seventy 
patterned scars where strips of skin had been 
removed, explained tiiem to Mooney. Several 


of his children had died in rapid succession. 
In expiation, to save his family, he undertook a 
four days’ fast. During the fast he heard a voice, 
‘somewhat resembling the cry of an owl or the 
subdued bark of a dog,’ telling him that he must 
cut out seventy pieces of skin and offer them to the 
Sun. He immediately cut out seven pieces, held 
them out to the sun, prayed, and buried them. 
But the sun was not satislied, and he was warned 
in a vision that the full number must be sacrificed. 

Black Covote was a leader of the ‘ Ghost dance ’ 
in his tribe, and it was through him that 
Mooney gained his first insight into the Indian 
understanding of this mystical religion. The 
‘Ghost dance’ religion is the latest of a long 
series of Messianic religious movements, whereby 
the Indians have looked for an eventual release 
from white domination and the eventual restora- 
tion of their primitive state. Doubtless Christian 
doctrines have had an influence in giving form to 
the idea, and its recurrence and spread are to be 
largely accounted for by the fact of Indian con- 
tact with a strange and troubling race — a contact 
which has tended to awaken a sense of closer 
relationship and ethnic solidarity among the 
native tribes, and to stimulate the Indian mind 
to many unwonted ways of thought. But in their 
inceptions these religions, none the less, bear a 
thoroughly aboriginiu cast. They come as re- 
velations to the prophets who are their founders, 
come in trance and dream, and in large part their 
modus operandi is to induce trance and dream 
in their adherents — usually in the dances and 
fastings, perhaps hypnotisms, which dominate the 
ceremonial. 

Wovoka, the prophet of the ‘ Ghost dance ’ re- 
ligion, received bis revelation at about the age 
of eighteen. 

•On this occasion the “sun died" (was ecllpsetl), and ho fell 
asleep in the daytime and was taken up to the other world. 
Here he saw God, with all the people woo had died long ago 
engaged in their oldtime sports and occupations, all happy and 
for ever young. It was a pleasant land and full of game. 
Alter shomng him all, God told him he must go back and tell 
his people they must be good and love one another, have no 
quarrelling, and live in peace with the whites ; that they must 
work, and not lie or steal ; that they must put away all the 
old practices that savoured ol war ; that It they laithfully 
obeyed bis Instructions they would at Inst be reunited wlm 
their friends in this other world, where there would be no more 
death or sickness or old ago. He was then given the dance 
which he was commanded to bring back to his people. By 
performing this dance at intervals, for five consecutive days 
each time, they would secure this happiness to tliemscives and 
hasten the event’ (Mooney, in 14 /tBliir, p. 771 !.). 

It is little wonder that, ns this revelation passed 
from tribe to tribe, it came to mean a promise of 
restoration, here on this earth, of the old life the 
Indian still holds dear. The whites were to be 
forced back by the hand of God, the Indian dead 
were to come to life and re-people the land, the 
herds of buffalo were to be restored, plenty was to 
prevail for ever. And the dance became the occa- 
sion of vision of this blessed state, a ghostly reali- 
zation of the hope deferred, sent for the comfort of 
those wearied in waiting. 

How closely the utterances of the Indian may 
approach to tliose of the white mystic is shown in 
the account given by a Puget Sound prophet, 
‘ John Slocum,’ of his revelation. 


• At night my breath was out, and I died. All at once I saw 
a shining light — great light — trj-ing my soul. I looked and saw 
my body had no soul— looked at my own body — It was dead. 
. . . ily soul left body and went up to Judgment place of 
God. ... I have seen a great light In my soul from that good 
land ; I have understand all Christ wants ns to do. Before 
I came olive I saw I was a sinner. Angel in heaven said to me, 
"You must go back and turn alive again on earth.” . . . tVhen 
I came back, 1 told my friends, “There is a God, there is 
a Cliristlan people. My good friends, be Christian." When 
I came alive, I tcU my friends, “Good thing in heaven. God 
ia kind to us. If you all try hard and help me wo will be 
better men on earth." And now we all feel that it Is so' (14 
itBHir, p. 762). ' 

The ideas here are derived from the teachings of 
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the whites, hut the mystical experience which 
gives them their force and vividness belongs to no 
particular race, or, if it belongs to any one more 
than another, it is surely the Indian whose claim 
to it is best. 

6. In conclusion, a word must be said regardin<T 
the reflective aspect of the Indian’s thought, his 
philosoj^y, and the devotional spirit responding 
to it. There is, of course, among the Indians, a 
gradation of conception as great as their gradation 
in culture, which ranges from the utter savagery 
of the naked cannibals of Brazil to the grave and 
refined decorum of men like the Aymara and 
Maya; but it may be questioned whether the 
intellectual advancement of the Indian at his best 
is not greater than that accompanying a like stage 
of material knowledge elsewliere in the world. 
The American continents appear not to have 
furnished the natural facilities for material con- 
quests to be found in Mediterranean and some 
Asiatic renons; there were not equally ready 
natural alloys of metal, for example, and no 
animals comparable with the horse and ox capable 
of domestication. 

Certainly the mental attainment of the Indian, 
at its climax, may be fairly compared with early 
Greek and Hindu thought. While Indian specu- 
lation had nowhere passed beyond tlie stage of 
mythologizing thought, it had, in its mythologies, 
frequently attained a henotheistic and approached 
a monotheistic or even a pantheistic conception 
of the pivine nature. The attainment of such 
conceptions is, in fact, almost implicit in the 
evolution of speech, as evidenced by the peculiar 
sanctity which attaches to a name in primitive 
thought, and its irresistible tendency to hyposta- 
tization. This is curiously illustrated ny the 
Indian notion of an archetypal chief (a veritable 
Platonic Idea) of every animal species, from which 
each individual of the species draws its life. The 
myth of such universals — nnivcrsalia ante res, in 
the true Scholastic sense — is a plain consequence 
of the primitive inability to think an abstraction 
other than concretely; every idea corresponds to 
a reality because every idea is a present vision of 
its object. With man’s growing consciousness of 
his superiority to the rest of the animal kingdom, it 
is inevitable that the archetype of his own sjpeeies, 
the anthropomorphic god, should assume the leader- 
shm of the whole pantheon of animal deities. 

Eventually, too, the Indian conception of the 
natural world as made up of congeries of active, 
volitional jjowers, of makers and doers, must result 
iu the notum of a Supreme maker, controller of all 
lesser destinies. The Supreme Being will, to bo 
sure, be concretely represented (that is always a 
necessity of primitive thinking), but the dominant 
idea is sure to be betr^ed in his names and attri- 
butes. The Mexican Tezcatlipoca was represented 
under the form of a young man, but he was re- 
garded as ‘invisible and impalpable,’ penetrating 
all places in heaven, in earth, and in hell. The 
very names of certain Peruvian deities prove their 
abstractness: Pachaychaoher, ‘he who instructs 
the world’; Chincha Camac, ‘the creator and 
protector of the Chinchas’; Pachacaraac, ‘he who 
animates the world,’ ‘soul of the universe.’ Pos- 
sibly some of these names were originally cult- 
epitljets, but this does not detract from the fact 
that tliey came to be considered the proper de- 
scription of tJie deity. Pacliacamac was originally 
the god of the Yuncas, by whom he was worshipped 
under tJie form of an idol. It is an interesting 
commentary on the mental pre-eminence of the 
Incas that, when they had conquered the Yunca.s, 
they assimilated Pachacamac to their own Snn- 
worship. The Sun ^yas worshipped by the Incas 
as their ancestor, and, if not as a purely mono- 


theistic god, at least as one infinitely superior to 
all others. But the god of the civiJizetf Yuncas 
Avas not to be disregarded, and from the recorded 
remarks of some of the Inca emperors it is plain 
that sun-worship was not wholly satisfying to 
Inca intelligence. Hence it was that they adopted 
the belief m Pachacamac, regarding liiin as the 
Bustainer of life ; but they decreed that, because 
he was invisible, there should be no temples built 
to him and no sacrifices offered ; they were to 
content themselves Avith adoring him, says Gar- 
cilasso, ‘in their souls, with great veneration, as 
sufficiently appears from the external demonstra- 
tions Avhich they made Avith the head, the eyes, 
the arms, Avith the Avhole attitude of body, Avhen- 
ever his name Aims mentioned’ (op, cit. VI. xxx. 
cf. II. ii.). 

In North America the more enlightened tribes 
seem all to have recognized a ‘Great Spirit’ or 
‘Master of Life,’ a supreme poAver to Avhora Avas 
due an especial devotion, as the ultimate giver of 
all good. And it is curious to note hoAv this belief 
constantly tends to elevate the Supreme Deity to 
a sphere remote from human interest ; he becomes 
an iinjiassive spectator of theAvorld he has created, 
to Avhom it is useless to address prayers and sacri- 
fices save through mediators. 

Thus, the OjibAA'as place at the head of their 
pantheon a Great Spirit or Manitou, Avhose name 
IS mentioned only Avith reverence, but Avho plays 
no great part in Avorship. Beneath him is the 
good Manitou, from Avhom men receive the 
mysteries, and betAveen Avhom and men Mana- 
bozho, the ‘Great Rabbit,’ nets as mediator and 
intercessor. A similar belief in a Supreme God 
and demiurgic beings appears among the PaAvnees. 
‘All the poAvers that are in the heavens and all 
those that are upon the earth are derived from the 
mighty poAver, Tira'Ava atius. He is the father of 
all things visible and invisible’ RBEW, pt. 2, 
p. 107). But, ‘at the creation of the Avorld it 
Avas arranged that there should be lesser poAvors. 
TiraVa atius, the mighty poAver, could not come 
near to man, could not be seen or felt by him, 
therefore the lesser poAvers were permitted. They 
Avere to mediate between man and Tira'Ava' (ao. 
27). The folloAving verses, translated by 
iss Fletcher from a PaAvnee ritual, shoAV hoAV 
nearly this conception approaches the mono- 
theistic ideal : 

‘Eocb grod In hl» place 
Speaks out bis tbought, ^nts or rejects 
Man’s suppliant cry, asking for help ; 

But none can act until the Council grand 
Comes to accord, thinks as one mind, 

Has but one will, all must obey. 

Hearken I The Council gave consent— 

Hearken I And great Tira'wa, mightier than all ' (ib..p- "A 

The name of the Supreme Being is never uttered 
by the Indian save AAith devout reverence. In- 
deed, one missionary, in commenting upon the 
lack of oaths in Indian tongues, states tliat tlio 
Indians are not merely shocked but ternbly 
frightened at the Avhite man’s SAvearing. This 
points in the direction of name-magic, but that 
name-magic can be no full account of the Indian s 
attitude, that this attitude is indeed one of intense 
and earnest reverence, tlie barest acquaintance 
AA'ith Indian psychology makes sure. 

But the Indian is not entirely free from that 
scepticism Avhich advance in reflective thinking 
must ahvays entail. It is recorded of the InM 
Tupac Yupanqni that he questioned the divinity 
of the Sun on the ground that in folloAving alAyays 
the same course through the heavens it Avas acting 
the part of a slave rather than a free and regnant 
being. And there are certain utterance^ of the 
Aztec (such as that in which Tezcatlipoca la 
addressed : ‘ We men, we are but a pageant before 
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you, a spectacle for your sport and diversion’) 
which imply an unlooked-for maturity of reflexion, 
and give promise of philosophic developments 
which we can scarce hut reOTet the history of 
the world should not have made possible. 

Literaturb. — T he literature of American Indian religious life 
is the literature of American Indian life in general, wliich is at 
once extensive and widely distributed. For North America the 
Publications of the Bureau of American EChnolorji/ (Washing- 
ton, 1870 to date), together with the Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, previously published in part under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior, are of first Import- 
ance ; and among these publications special mention should be 
made of the Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
pt. 1 [10071, in which extensive bibliographies are given, and also 
of It, JiBE W, pt. 2 [1896], embodying ‘ The Ohost-Dance Religion 
and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890j’ by James Mooney, perhaps 
the most valuable single contnbution to the study of the 
religious psychologj' of the Indian. Only second In value are 
the 73 vols. of Thwaites’ ed. of The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents (Oincinnati, 1890-1901), with which should be men- 
tioned the 4 vols. of the D^e, Letters, and Travels of Father 
Pierre-Jean de Smet, S.J. (New York, 1905). The works of 
George Catlin, H. R. Schoolcraft (especially Algia Re- 
searches, New York, 1829, and Information respecting the 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indians of the 
United States, Philadelphia, 1853), and Daniel G. Brinton 
(especially Myths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1868), deserve 
particular mention among earlier writings. The principal 
earlier works regarding the Indians of both Americas are 

S ven in the bibliography annexed to the article, ‘Indians, 
noerican' in EBrv, For the relirfons of Mexico and Peru 
the best general summaries are still those of Prescott (in his 
Conquest of Mexico, 1874, and Conquest qf Peru, 1874), where 
bibliographical references will be found. For Peruvian religion 
no single work la so valuable as Garcilasso de la Vela's 
History of the /ncas— In Spanish, French, and English editions 
(the latter by the Hakluyt Society, London, 1869) ; and tor the 
religion of the Artecs the most notable work Is that of 
Bernardino de Sahagun, especially in the scholarly ediUon 
of Jourdanet and Simion, Histoire gindrale des chases de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 1880). The Maya Chronicles (tr. 
Brinton, Philadelphia, 1882), and the QuichO Popol Vuh, a 
native work written down after the conquest tr. by the 
Abb4 Brasseur de Boutbourg, Paris, 1801), are Central Ameri- 
can documents of the first value. 

H. B. Alexander. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Babylonian). 
— ^The supreme concern of all religions, as is main- 
tained by Kant in his Religion innerhalb der 
Gremen der blossen Vcmunft (1793), is redem^ion. 
Religion is a striving after communion ivith Deity 
by a process of deliverance from the evil inherent 
in man and in his environment. In the religion of 
Babylonia, so far as it is historically known to us, 
the essential element manifests itself in the inves- 
tigation of the ‘mystery of heaven and earth’ 
(fiifiV(M Sami n ir^tvm), which * the knower {mudd) 
guards and hands down to his son.’ As in all 
mystery-relimons, the interest centres in (1) the 
mystery of the cosmos, which alike in its totality 
and in its isolated phenomena is regarded as the 
revelation of a single undivided Divine power ; and 
(2) the mystery of life — that life which in the 
cycle of phenomena arises out of death. 

The inscriptions supply no direct evidence bear- 
ing upon the Bab. mysteries. These were con- 
cemea with things ‘which fear of the Deity 
prohibits from being communicated to others.’ 
Our knowledge of them must therefore be gathered 
from the mythology. The myths of the Baby- 
lonians are the materializing expression of a 
monistic cosmic doctrine, the leading axioms of 
which are (1) that the world is an embodiment of 
Deity ; and (2) that the terrestrial structure 
corresponds to the celestial, every phenomenon in 
Nature being a revelation of the Dmne. 

To look for traces of a primitive religion in the 
Bab. records is a bootless task. In the historical 
period known to us religious thought rests upon a 
monistic conception of the Universe, while the 
mythology, which expresses this monistic concep- 
tion in the language of symbol, provides in turn 
a basis for the cultus and the festive drama. The 
cultus, whether national or local, was designed to 
utilize the cosmic mystery for the benefit of the 
people at large and of the individual ; the festive 


drama represented the warfare of cyclic phenomena 
— the victory of light over darkness, and of life 
over death. Here we come upon the sources of 
religious deterioration. At the very heart of the 
cultus lay the art of the astrologers and the cult of 
the magicians (even hepatoscopy, according to 
which tlie structure of the cosmos was to be traced 
in the liver of the sheep, was neither more nor less 
than the practice of astrology transferred to the 
shambles of the priest, and its object was to apply 
the cosmic doctrine to the history of the individual), 
based upon the belief in demons, and this belief, 
again, was likewise a creation of mythology. 

Alike in the mysteries and in the public religion 
of the Babylonians the motive power was the 
aspiration after communion with Deity, and the 
cult of magic which was based upon demonology 
had a similar object in view. In 1 Co 10“ St. Paul, 
the greatest of religious philosophers, speaks thus 
of the heathen : A Biovaiv . . . Sat/iovioit sal oi 6eig 
Biouoiv" ofi 6l\w Si ipas Koivcavov; tcSi' Saipovluir 
ylveaBai (cf. v.^* Koivtovla, in the Lord’s Supper ; 
and v.^* Kotvwvol, of the Israelites in their sacrihces). 

The mystery of communion with Deity may 
assume either of two fornis : the ascent of man to 
the Divine sphere, or the incarnation of the Deity 
in a human person. Traces of both are found in 
the Bab. records, and, if we possessed literary evi- 
dence regarding the religious mysteries, we should 
more clearly identify the two categories. In several 
important features the mysteries of Mithra may 
be adduced by way of illustration, as the religion 
of Mithra is simply a Persian reproduction of that 
of Babylonia. In the original Bab. sources we note 
the folloiving phases of our subject : — 

1 . The ascent of the cosmic tower as a religious 
ceremony. — In the centre of every Bab. city stood 
a storeyed tower. ‘Its pinnacle shall reach to 
heaven so runs the regular formula in the later 
inscriptions upon buildings. This tower was 
regarded as the earthly replica of the heavenly 
sanctuary, whose storeys (the three regions of the 
Universe, or the seven spheres of the planets, rising 
to the highest heaven, the seat of the summus deus) 
lead to the summus deus (cf. the symbolical 
language in 1 Ti 3’* paBpSr iavroTs Kohbv irepirroi- 
ovvTai ; 2 Co 12“ fair rplrov oipayoD), Gudea (c. 2600 
B.c.) says; ‘Ningirsu ordains a good destiny for 
him who ascends to the top of the temple ivith the 
seven tupkat.’ In the mysteries of Osiris and 
Mithra the place of the tower is taken by the 
ladder (in the Mithra cult, the ladder of the seven 
metals, corresponding to the seven planets ; in the 
Manichman btmd, live steps, to correspond with 
the number of the planets less the unpropitious 
two) which is ascended by the devotee. It is 
possible to regard the climbing of this scala santa 
as a mere opus operatum — an act to which as such 
the gods assign a reward. But we hold it to be by 
no means impossible that even in ancient Babylonia 
the physical mysteiy was associated with ethical 
conceptions, precisely as we find in the mysteries 
of a later date (‘the soul’s ascent to heaven’). 
Babylonian mythology, as, e.g., in the solar hymns, 
presents features of such moral intensity that we 
may venture to assume the presence of ethical 
ideas even in the beliefs that underlie the myths. 

2 . The reli^ous festival of the death and 
restoration of TammUz. — The community cele- 
brated this festival by wailing and rejoicing, and 
by the performance of appropriate symbolic cere- 
monies. The observance is attested by numerous 
hymns in praise of Tammuz, and by tlie conclusion 
of ‘Istar’s Descent into Hell,’ in which he is 
honoured as the resuscitated deity. The celebra- 
tion was meant to express tlie longing of the 
indmdnal to link his own destiny with the mystery 
of life. The same motive shows itself quite nn- 
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mistakably in the Osiris mysteries of the Egyptians 
(cf. ‘ Egyptian ’ section of this article). 

The identical conception is found in the Attis- 
Adonis-Dionysos-Mithra cults. As a matter of 
fact, all these are, so to speak, but dialects of the 
“ame spiritual tongue. Nor can there be any 
doubt tliat a similar idea lies at the basis of the 
myth and cult of Tammflz. Although our avail- 
able material relating to the cult of Tam muz has 
not as j'et supplied any direct evidence regarding 
the mysteries of that god, the epic of Gilgamesh 
shows indirectly that the idea of such mysteries 
was current in ilabylonia. In this epic the myths 
which originally represented the doings of the gods 
are applied to heroes ; to derive the mystery from 
the hero legend is to reverse the actum process of 
development. Gilgamesh is the Dr. Paustus of 
the Babylonians. He goes forth to seek his 
ancestor, who had at one time been received into 
‘the fellowship of the gods,’ and who therefore 
bore the name Ut-napi&tim (‘he saw life’). On 
an island beyond the river of death, moreover, 
Gilgamesh finds the herb that endows him %rith 
life. The story of his passing through sufiering 
and death to life is then transferred to historical 
kings, and the king receives ‘the food of life’ 
from the gods, though other mortal beings reach 
the same goal, as may be gathered from the use of 
certain metaphorical expressions. Thus, an officer 
of the court, who has oeen emancipated by the 
king, mves thanks that the latter ‘ has held the 
herb of life to his nostrils.’ The penitential psalms 
of the Babylonians likewise give expression to the 
idea that he who has suffered and gone down to 
death receives liberty and ‘ life.’ Precisely as in 
the mysteries of Osiris, his destiny is compared 
with what happens to the moon, which proceeds 
through death to new life, t.e. through the three 
days of invisibility to the new moon which is 
welcomed with rejoicing. 

3. The idea of a Divine incarnation in the person | 
of the king. — The underlying principle of this has 
already been explained. The king, as man kox' 
iiox-^v (cf. the ideogram which indicates him as 
the ‘great man’), is a microcosm. The Deity 
becomes incarnate in him. In the Etana myth, Bel 
and Enlil make search for a shepherd who shall 
govern the world. Sceptre, band, cap, and staff 
all lie ready before Anu. In a certain hymn 
Gilgamesh, who seeks and finds ‘ life,’ is worshipped 

‘ as the deity ; he surveys the regions of the world ; 
he rules the earth ; and kings, governors, princes 
kneel before him.’ Ninib, in a heroic poem, utters 
the wish ‘ that his royal dominion may extend to 
the confines of heaven and earth.’ In the inscrip- 
tions the determinative of deity is affixed to the 
names of Sargon and Naram-sin, the founders of 
the first world-empire of history, as also to those 
of other Bab. kings. Naram-sm is ‘the mighty 
god of Agade.’ Esarhaddon, who sought to restore 
the ancient Bab. world-empire, ‘ ascends the throne 
of the deity.’ Nor does the absence of the symbol 
of deity in any particular case imply that tlip king 
in question did not rank as Divine. The idea of 
the divinity of kings was always present, though 
it was not applied in every case. But the attribute 
of deity belonged in the ultimate to every in- 
div’idual. According to the regular form of ex- 
pression, man is ‘created in tlie image of the 
Deity’ ; he is ‘the child of hjs god.’ The hymns 
and prayers of the Babylonians are_ all founded 
upon this conception of communion with Deity. 

4. The penitential psalms. — These are called 
‘ threnodies for calming the heart,’ and in the form 
in which they now appear in the library of Ashnr- 
banipal they are part of the system of magic 
ceremonies. The psalms themselves, however, are 
of remote age, being prodnofr of the ancient Bab, 1 


period, _ A transcript of one of them, together with 
a linguistic commentary, has been discovered at 
Sippar. The moral and religious intensity of the 
psalms would favour the theory that several of 
them at least were originally independent poetical 
compositions. Their impressive sense of guilt, the 
agony of being forsaken by the gods, and the 
pathetic cry for deliverance from deep distress 
remind us of the view expressed by Kant in his 
Religion innerhalbder Gremen derblossen Vcmttnfl, 
viz. that morality, i.e. the tragic struggle against 
the principle of evil waged by a man intensely 
conscious^ of his need of redemption, is the root of 
all relirion. It is true that the psalms were 

S osed to be spoken by the king, or by one of 
igh officials. But the suppliant was regarded 
as the representative of the people ; the monarch 
suflered vicariously — as the shepherd of men ; and 
the more strenuously he applied himself to good 
w’orks — principally of a ceremonial kind, it is true 
— ^the more acutely did he suffer, and the more 
earnestly did he sigh for salvation. The suppliant 
of the psalms speaks in the main with the Deity. 
He laments that the inner bond of communion 
which unites him as ‘the child of his god’ with 
‘his god’ is broken. The sufferings which he 
describes are not merely those of the body, but 
also those of the soul. The psalms conclude with 
the utterance of joy as the speaker sees that his 
deliverance is at hand, and that he is to be brought 
back again ‘to life.’ 

We give here a version of the most profound of 
these penitential psalms from the library of Ashur- 
banipal. This is the psalm of which a duplicate 
fraginent and a philological commentary were 
found at Sippar. 

‘I attained to (long) life, It exceeded the term of life ; 
Whitliersoever I turn, there it stands ill— ill indeed ; 

My affliction increases ; my prosperity I see not. 


If I cried to my god, he did not vouchsafe his countenance 
to me ; 

If I entreated my goddess, her head was not vouchsafed ; 
The soothsayer did not read the future by soothsaying ; 

By means of a iibation tbe seer did not restore mi right ; 

If 1 went to the necromancer, ho let me unilcrstand 
nothing ; 

The magician did not unloose by a charm the curse upoc 
me. 

What confusion of things (is there) in the world I 


If I looked behind me, trouble pursued me, 

As if I had not offered a libation to ray god. 

Or at my meal my goddess had not been invoked, 

My countenance not cast down, my act of prostration not 
seen, 

(As one) on whose iips had ceased prayer and supplication ; 
(With whom) tlie day of Ood hao been discontinued, the 
feast-day disregarded ; 

Who Wiis remiss, did not give heed to the utterance ( 7 ) (01 

Fear an worehip (of Ood) did not teach his people. 

Who did not Invoke his god, ate of his food ; 

Forsook his goddess, brought no petition ( 7 ) before her. 
Who him that was worshipped — his lord — forgot: 

The name of his mighty god uttered contemptuously— 
BO did I appear. 


But I myself thought only of prayer and supplication. 

Prayer was my custom, sacrifice my rule. 

The day of divine worship was the pleasure of my heiyx; 

The day of the procession of the goddess was gain and ricnea 
(to me). 

To do homage to the king, that was ray delight ; 

Likewise to play for him, that was pleasant w me. 

I taught my country to respect the name of Ood ; 

To revere the name of the goddess I instructed my people. 
The adoration of the king I made giant<l>Ilke ; 

Also in the veneration of the palace did I instruct , 

Did I but know that before God false things are ai^ptalile . 
But what seems good to oneself that is evil wth Gro , 

What Is vile to one's mind that is good with bis god. 

AVho could understand the counsel of the gods in hwe^ 
The purpose of a god-fnU of darkness (f>-who cooM 
fathom it 7 ... , 

How shall frail men comprehend the ^3" 0 / 

He who still lived in the evening w;as dead In the morning. 
Euddenlj waj he distressed ; swjftlv waa he cruaheo. 

At one nioincnt he still sinjrs and pla)^ ; 

In an Instant he shrieks like a mourner. 
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Day and night their thought changes. 

If they hunger, they are like a corpse ; 

If they are full, they think to equal their god. 

If It be well with them, they talk of mounting to heaven. 

If they are full of pains, they speak of going down to hell. 

(Here a considerable fragment is missing.i) 

The house has become a prison unto me. 

In the shackles of my flesh my arms are set ; 

My feet have been thrown into ray own fetters. 

(Here a line is missing.) 

With a whip he has scourged me, full of . . . 

With his rod he has pierced me— the thrust was violent. 

All the day the pursuer pursues me ; 

During the night he does not let me breathe for a moment. 

By rending (?) my joints are severed ; 

My limbs are dissolved, are . . . 

In my ordure did I roll (?) like an ox ; 

Was bemired like a sheep with my own excrement. 

My Bj'mptoras of fever remained obscure (?) to the 
magicians ; 

And the soothsayer has left my prognostications in 
darkness. 

The exorcist has not handled my Illness successfully ; 

Nor has the diviner set a termination to my malady. 

My god did not help me, did not grasp me by the hand ; 

My goddess did not pity me, did not go by my side. 

My coflln was (already) opened ; they were preparing (or my 
burial ( ? ). 

Though not yet dead, the dirge was performed for me ; 

My whole country cried : " How he has been cvil.entreated 1 " 
When my enemy heard this, his countenance shone ; 

It was told to my enemy ((.) ( ? )— her (?) spirit waxed 
cheerful. 

But 1 know of a time for my whole family. 

When amidst the shades their diviidty shall receive 
honour’( ? ). 

In the tablets of the library of Ashurbanipal 
this psalm was followed by a song of thanksgivmg 
for Divinely wrought deliverance, hut as yet the 
linguistic commentary to it contains all that has 
been discovered. According to the commentary, 
the conclusion of this thanksgiving gave expression 
to the follotving thoughts : 

• He made my power equal to (that of) one who is perfect In 

power. 

He wiped the rust from off me ; bo made me to shine like red 
gold; 

My troubled course of life became serene. 

By the divine stream, where tlie Judgment of men is held. 

The stain of slavery was cleansed away from me, the chain 
unbound ; 

In the mouth of the Hon which would have devoured me, 
Marduk has put a curb.’ 

The counterpart to these penitential psalms 
appears in the ethical counsels which are spoken 
of as being inscribed upon tablets setting forth the 
conditions of communion with Deity. In the text 
given below we see the mythopocic process being 
applied to the Deity — more particularly in the case 
of Samas (the sun), and there is other evidence to 
show that moral ideas were in a special manner 
associated with the Samas myths. In a certain 
long hymn to Samas we find the constantly 
recurring refrain : ‘ That is acceptable to Samas — 
his life is prolonged.’ The most important portion 
of the ethical text referred to runs as follows ; 

• Before thy god ehalt thou have a heart of purity ( ? ). 

It is that which is due to the Deity. 

Prayer, supplication, and casting down of the face 
Shalt thou render to him early m the morning, then he shall 
send plenty. 

In thy learning (?) look at the tablet ; 

Fear of God brings forth grace ; 

Sacrifice gives increase of life ; 

And prayer cancels sin. 

He who fears the gods will not call in vain ( f ) ; 

He who fears Anunnaki prolongs his life. 

With friend and companion thou shalt not speak (evil) ; 

Base things shalt thou not utter, kindness ... 

If thou dost promise, give . . . 

If thou dost encourage, . . . 

Thou shalt not rule tyrannically ; 

Ho who docs BO — his god Is offended with him. 

Ho is not acceptable to namaS: he (Samal) will recompense 
him with evil. 


’ Some lines con be restored from the commentary alre-idy 
mentioned, and from a duplicate in Constantinople. These 
co\ er a description of the speaker's afflicted state, this descrip- 
tion having been introduced by the words : ' An evil spirit of 
death has come forth from his cavern.' 


Offer food, give wine to drink ; 

Seek (?) truth, provide, and . . . 

One who does this— his god has delight in him. 

He is acceptable to fiamaS : he (SamaS) will recompense him 
with good.’ 

These texts likewise, with all their profoundly 
religious spirit, are polytheistic in form. But it 
must be remembered that to the enlightened mind 
the various phenomena of Nature were not gods, 
but rather the manifestations of a single Divine 
power ; and it was with this power that the man 
who felt his need of redemption sought to establish 
communion. The Babylonian religion, as is well 
known, developed a doctrine of redemption, 
specially associated with the figure of Marduk. 
The conception of redemption tends to embody 
itself in history ; the representative of each new 
age is invested with the mythical elements of the 
conception. It became at length actual fact of 
liistory in Him who — ieste David cum Sibylla — 
came to oiler to mankind the gift of perfect 
communion with God. 

LiTERATOaE. — H. Zimmern, in ir.45r3, 1903, p. 609 f., also 
Der alte Orient, vlL S [1905], p. 2711. (containing the above 
interpretation of the penitential psalms); A. Jeremias, 
Monotheisiische Stromunijen innerhalb der hab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1901, also Das A T im Liehte des alien Orients 2, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 206 ff., and (for the Osiris mystery) Im Kampf wn den 
alien Orient, Leipzig, (1903), p. 62 ff. 

A, Jeremias. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Celtic).^— 
Among the Celts the methods of communion tvitfa 
Deity appear to have varied with the level reached 
in the process of religious development (and here, 
as elsewhere, we find a certain correlation between 
the means employed and the stage to which the 
evolution had attained), as well as with the nature 
of the deities themselves. In the main centres of 
Gallo-Eoman civUization, for example, under the 
Empire, the methods of religious worship and 
communion with Deity were practically assimi- 
lated to those of the Graeco-Roman pagan world, 
with its temples, altars, images, votive tablets, 
prayers, and the like (Greg. Tur. Jlist. Franc, viii. 
15, i. 29 (32) ; de Virt. S. Jul. 5). The remains of 
the Celto-Koman world, as well as the testimony 
of early post-Roman Christian writers, make this 
abundantly clear. At the same time, glimpses are 
visible in the classical writers, as well as m later 
folk-lore, of more primitive conditions, which pre- 
sent points of analogy with the methods of com- 
munion with Deity knoivn to ns from religions of 
a less advanced type. 

1 . Communion with Nature-deities. — A. very 
large number of Celtic deities were the gods and 

t oddesses of particular localities. These were, 
oubtless, closely associated with certain local 
natural phenomena, such as wells, rivers, caves, 
islands, arms of the sea, and the like. The prac- 
tical part which these deities were thought to play 
in the life of their particular district was, no doubt, 
connected with the growth of crops ; the continn- 
ance of sentient life (both animal and human) ; the 
restoration of man and beast to health ; and the 
defence, both of the individual and of the com- 
munity, from all enemies, visible and invisible. 
The methods emploj’ed for coming into communion 
with these purely local Divine beings were of various 
kinds, based upon the idea of contact ; hut little 
direct evidence is extant os to their character. The 
Celtic root tong (‘to swear’) probably meant 'to 
touch’ (Lat. tango). The various charms and 
incantations (see Charms and Amulets [Celtic]) 
of Celtic countries (founded largely on the prin- 
ciples of sympathetic magic) doubtless represent 
some of the methods employed ; but it is not cer- 
tain that the use of magic implies a steady and 
unwavering belief in the existence of Divine beings ; 
and, at certain levels of thought, even in ChristSin 
1 Cf., throughout, art Cuts. 
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countries, unscientific attempts of a magical type 
to influence Nature may have sprung into being. 

In the case of pagan Gaul, we are fortunate in having some 
ancient evidence as to the methods of communicating with the 
deities of springs in the eight leaden tablets, found in June 1846 
in the principal spring of Am61ie-]es-Bains, in the Pj-iAnies 
Orientales, which appear to contain an invocation to the spring- 
goddesses (Kiskai), asking for restoration to health. These 
tablets have, unfortunately, been lost since 1849; but their 
finder. Col. A. Puiggari, had made a copy of them, which was 
published in JIA iv. pi. 71. (This has been (imperfectly) 
transcribed in ClXrxU. 6367, and, with greater care, by Nichol- 
son, Kellie Researches, London, 1904, p. 164 ff.] The address 
of Ausonins to the spring of Bordeaux as ' Divona, Celtaram 
lingua, fons addite divis ’ is of interest in this connexion. 

Part of the value of the above tablets consists in 
the light which they throw on certain practices 
familiar to students of Celtic folk-lore (see Eh^s, 
Celtic Folklore, pp. 354-395), such as the throwing 
of pins, buttons, rags, or other small objects into 
wells in order to obtain restoration to health ; or 
the affixing of some fragment of a garment to a 
tree near a well. In all these and similar methods 
an attempt is made to link the person who requires 
the boon with the local supernatural being that 
can bestow it, through some object that has been 
in contact with the former, and that can be brought 
into contact with the latter, thus serving as a kind 
of channel of benefaction from one to the other. 
When, as occasionally happened, the assistance of 
the well-spirit was invoked against an evil-doer or 
an enemy, the well-spirit was brought into hostile 
knowledge of the enemy in question by the action 
of the seeker of Divine assistance in uttering the 
name of the enemy or evil-doer against whom the 
help was needed (Kh^s, op. cit. i. 364). The de- 
vices adopted would vary according to localities, 
or according to the kind of natural object which 
the deity or spirit haunted, when it was sought 
to establish communication therewith. 

Celtic folk-lore also appears to point to occasions 
when the local deity was not merely passive and 
invisible in the act of communion, but active ; and 
there are suggestions that the being that was nor- 
mally hidden from view might at times reveal 
himself in visible form. Sometimes the form 
which the manifestation takes is animal, as in 
the case of the water-bull, the water-horse, sacred 
fish, and other creatures ; hut sometimes it is 
human, as in the case of the Welsh Afanc (=Irish 
abace, ' a dwarf ’), the Fenodyree, or browiie, the 
Welsh CMraeth, the lake-maiden, and the water- 
hag (see Kh^s, op. cit. i. 32). These manifestations 
were, in tlie eyes of the pagan Celts, probably as 
varied in their motives as those of man to man, 
and comprised manifestations of vengeance or hos- 
tility (as in the production of floods), as well as of 
beneficence.* It is easy to see how many stories 
imaginative races might weave out of the accounts 
of these manifestations ; and many of the legends, 
both past and present, of Celtic countries show 
unmistakable traces of derivation from this source 
(Rh;^s, op. cit. passim). 

2 . Communion with tribal deities. — Side by side 
■with local Nature-deities we have the deities of 
human racial communities. These were probably, 
in many cases, identical in practice with the deities 
of the soil, when a community had been long 
settled ; but they are clearly distmguishable from 
them in idea, and, owing to tribal wanderings, 
they were doubtless, in many cases, distingui.sh- 
able from them in fact. As for the forms under 
which the deities of this type were conceived, it 
was as natural for early man to picture them, like 
the local Nature-deities, in animal or plant as in 
human form — perhaps at one_ time it was even 
morenatural. The animal-deities of the Celts may 
have been, in origin, partly local gods, partly com- 
munal gods, varying in character with the form 

1 The • bacucei ' (Cassian, CoUat. vli. 32. 2) and the ‘ da.'li ’ (Aag. j 
de Civ. Ret, xv. 23) were probably hostile divinities ot this type. i 


which the community took. The worship of the 
Matres and the Matronce among the Celts probably 
reflects, for example, a stage of society m which 
the human counterparts of these goddesses were 
the most conspicuous social elements in the com- 
munity. In this stage the Divine father of the 
community may have been conceived sometimes as 
a tree or a plant, sometimes as an animal, and 
sometimes, not impossibly, as a man. In the idea 
of communion with Deity in this connexion, the 
bond emphasized would be that of identity with 
the Divine nature rather than local contact. This 
would be attained partly by lineage, and partly by 
periodical consumption of the flesh of the Divine 
being.* 

In Dio, Ixii. 7, the Britons are represented ns 
‘sacrificing and feasting’ [SOorris re Spa xal iariib- 
fuvoi), and there is a passage of Arrian (Cyntg. 
xxxiy. 1) which suggests a certain tribal co-opera- 
tion in a sacrificial worship of a goddess, whom he 
identifies with Artemis. For each animal taken 
by the hunter a certain sum was paid into the 
tribal treasury, and once a year, on the birthday 
of Artemis (rd yeviOXia rijs ’AprlpiSos), the treasury 
was opened, and from the joint fund animals for 
sacrifice, such as a sheep, a goat, or a calf, were 
bought. After sacrificing, first of all, to the 
‘Savage Goddess’ (rp ’Ayporlpf), the worshippers 
and their dogs feasted, and on that day, Arrian 
adds, they adorned their dogs with garlands. It 
is not impossible that we have here an account of 
an ancient communal feast, where the older par- 
ticipation in the flesh of certain hunted totems was 
later commuted into that of feasting upon other 
animals. The reference of Caesar, too (dc Bell, 
Gall. vi. 13. 4), to excommunication by the Druids 
among the Gauls {‘si qui autprivatus aut populus 
eorum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt’) 
implies that communion in sacrifice was a vital 
social bond, and, originally, it may well be that 
its essence was communion of substance "with the 
tribal deity. 

There is a susrgestion also of a communal sacrifice in a passage 
of Diodorus (v. 284), where he says that, on certain religions 
occasions, there were, close to tlio worshippers, ‘hearths laden 
with fire, and having upon them cauldrons and spits full of llie 
carcasses of whole animals ’ (n-AiJ/jftv xpeav oKopepuv). In later 
times there may be an echo of these ceremonies In Magnobodus 
(.Vila Maurilii, 10 [AS, 13 Sept., vol. iv. p. 74 DJ), where refcq 
ence is made to an ancient pagan feast which was conducted 
with much hilarity and some disorder (‘ tanta stultorum homi- 
num singulis annis turba conveniehat, ut diebus septem solemnia 
Ibl sacrilege, exsolrerent baochando, et choros gentiles ducendo; 
sed et frequenter post vino etepulas insurgentes In se multorum 
caede mutua san^inem effundebant'). 

In those harvest customs where the last sheaf 
cut is called the Maiden, and a feast is held in its 
presence, it is not impossible that the festival was 
originally a communal sacrifice. Such a feast is 
annually held, according to Frazer (GB^ ii. 184), 
in the district of Lochaber, while there is_a Devon- 
shire practice called ‘Crying the neck’ (ib. 258 f.), 
which may originally have been the killing of tlio 
com-spirit for the purpose of a_ sacrificial meal. 
The ■way in ■which the com-spirit is conceived in 
certain districts of Scotland, for example (ib. 209), 
as n cock, a hare, or a goat, points clearly in uie 
same direction.® Apparently, in spme distnets 
each farm has its own embodiment of it. ^5® 

traces of a period of similar communion with Deity 
among the Welsh, Scots, and Bretons in the resp®?J 
paid to the wren, and the solemnity with ■which it 
was periodically slain (Frazer, op. cit. 442 f.). _ 
Another method of communion with animal 
tribal deities ivas by imitation, as when men clad 
themselves in the skins of animals of the same 
kind as the deity. There was, for example, a 
1 On traces of totemism among the Celts, see art. Ctvrs, 

z The'’si^i!Daince of the names ‘the Jlaldcn’and ‘the lUg' 
for Ibe com-epirlt U dibcussed by Frazer (op. cU.) at leriiftn. 
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Highland custom, whereby, on a certain day of 
the year, a man (doubtless aa a representative of 
his tribe) clad himself in a cow-^in (see John 
Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the 18th Cent., 
ed. 1888, ii. 438). Nor does this reference stand 
alone, for in Elton {Origins of English Sist.\ 1890, 
p. 411) there is quoted an old injunction prohibit- 
ing any masquerading in animals’ skins (‘ si quis ■ 
in Kal. Jan. in cervulo vel vitula vadit, id est, in 
ferarum habitus se communicant, etvestiuntur pel- 
libus pecudum, etassumunt capita bestiarum,’ etc.). 

3. Communion with Deity strengthened or 
renewed. — It is impossible to read the accounts 
of the classical writers as to Celtic religion without 
observing the prominent place ^ven therein to the 
idea of propitiatory sacrifice — a sacrifice which, at 
one time, appears to have meant the offering of 
human victims. It is by no means easy to discover 
the precise history of the ideas which led to these 
human sacrifices ; but they appear to be based on 
the conceptions (a) that there could be no true 
communion with an angry deity if the worshipper 
was empty-handed ; and (0) that the occurrence of 
calamities and catastrophes suggested that the gods 
had been treated with neglect, and so the deficiency 
of attention to them had to be made up by means 
of special offerings. With these ideas there was 
also associated that of the necessity of purging 
society, as well as the land, from undesirable ele- 
ments ; and, in some cases, there may have survived 
a reminiscence of the practice discussed in GB ^ of 
slaying the human representative of a god before 
his vigour had begun to decay, in order to pre- 
serve the tribe. Of the latter practice, however, 
the writer has been able to discover no trace on 
Celtic soil, in spite of the fact that the tabus 
[gessa] laid upon the Irish kings of Tara suggest 
that they bore a certain sacred character {The 
Book of Bights, ed. J. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1847, pp. 
3-8). Ccesar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 16. 1-3) says dis- 
tinctly that men who were seriously ill, or who 
were in the midst of war or great peril, would 
sacrifice, or vow to sacrifice, human victims, their 
theory being that the Divine majesty could be 
^peased only when a life was given for a life. 
Tacitus {Ann. xiv. 30) refers to the Britons as 
thinldng it rirfit to offer up the blood of captives, 
and Lucan (Pharsal. i. 444-446) speaks of such 
sacrifices as offered to the gods Esus, Taranis, and 
Teutates. This passage is also quoted by Lactan- 
tius {Divin. Institvt. 1. 21. 3, ‘Esnm atque Ten- 
tatem humano cruore placabant’). Diodorus (v. 
32. 6) says that every five years tbe Celts offer up 
their evil-doers {KaKoipyovs) by impalement {arao-KO- 
Xoirffouffi) to the gods, and consecrate them with 
other sacrificial rites — notably by the construction 
of huge funeral piles. He says, too, that captives 
of war were also offered up, and that along with 
them certain animals taken in war were sacrificed, 
by burning or otherwise, among some tribes. In 
another passage (v. 31. 13) he speaks of a certain 
general as having sacrificed to the gods the youths 
that were most nandsome, and wmo were in the 
flower of their age. Plutorcb {de Superstit. 13, 
p. 171 B) also refers to the human sacrifices of the 
(Sauls, which, he says, they considered the most 
perfect form of sacrifice {TeXeurriTtiP Bwrlav). Athen- 
mus (ii. 51, p. IfiO^'^) refers to the Gaulish sacrifice 
of prisoners of war in the case of a defeat; and, in 
view of the statement of Cresar (vi. 16), it is diffi- 
cult not to accept this as true. ^ As for human 
sacrifices on other occasions, it is probable that 
Ctcsar {loe. cit.) gives the correct account of them, 
as being rewards to the gods for deliverance, and 
ns being, in the case of certain tribes, apnrification 
of society for the purpose of re-establishing more 
harmonious relations ■with a deity. Cresar alludes 
to the burning of certain huge images {simvlacra). 


whose limbs were made of wicker-work. In these, 
men were enclosed and burnt. In selecting men 
as ■victims, he states that criminals, such as bri- 

f ands and thieves, were chosen by preference; 

ut if the number of these was insufficient, then 
innocent victims were sacrificed. In Roman 
times, Gaulish human sacrifices were suppressed 
by Tiberius (according to Pliny) ; but a trace re- 
mained in the practice, which Mela (iii. 2. 18) 
mentions, of cutting off a portion of the flesh of 
those condemned to death, after bringing them 
to the altars. The commentator on Lucan, L 445, 
speaks of human sacrifice to Teutates (wliom he 
identifies with Mercury) in one sentence as a thing 
of the past (‘qui humano apud eos sanguine cole- 
batur’), while, in another sentence, he speaks in 
the present tense of a mode of appeasing the same 
god by thrusting a man head foremost into a full 
vat (‘plenum semicupium ’), and keeping him in 
this position till be is dead. Of Taranis (identified 
by him with Juppiter), the commentator says that 
he used to be appeased with human victims, but 
that he was now fully satisfied with cattle. Of 
Esus (whom he identifies with Mars), the commen- 
tator speaks in the present tense, and says that a 
man is hanged on a tree nntU his limbs waste away 
(‘usque donee per cruorem membra digesserit’). 
In Ills note on Vergil, ./En. iii. 57 (‘Anri sacra 
fames,’ etc.), Servius says that there is a reference 
to a practice of the Gauls whereby, in Marseilles, 
a poor man volunteered to accept nospitality for a 
ear at the public expense, and then, taking upon 
imself the sins of the whole community, to bo 
throwm from a height as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

The passage is a striking one, and is in keeping with usages 
known to exist elsewhere: ‘Nam ilassUienses quotiens pesti- 
lentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus anno 
tntegro publicis < sumptihus > et purioribua cibis. Hie postea 
omatus verbenis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam 
civi tatem cum execrationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent mala totius 
ciritatis, et sic prolciebatur.’ 

In his account of the inhabitants of Thule, Pro- 
copius {de Bell. Goth. ii. 15) speaks of them as 
regarding the sacrifice of their first prisoner of war 
as the best ; and the victim in this case, lie says, 
was not merely slaughtered, but was banged from 
a tree, throtvn amid thorns, or put to death in some 
other horrible fashion. There are features of these 
sacrifices, in the accounts of the commentators in 
question on Lucan and on Vergil, as well as in 
tliat of Procopius, which forcibly suggest some con- 
nexion between them and the promotion of tree 
or plant life. That the religion of Gaul, in some 
districts at any rate, concerned itself with agricul- 
tural life is clear from the reference of Gregory of 
Tours (efc Glor. Corf. Ixxvii. ), taken from the account 
of the Passion of St. Sjraphorian, that an image of 
the goddess Berecynthia used to be carried out on 
a waggon, for the protection of tbe fields and idne- 
yards. Similarly the reference in Strabo (iv, 4. 6, 
p. 198), taken from Artemidorus, ns to the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone in an island near 
Britain, points in the same direction, and likewise 
Pliny’s account {HE^ xvi. 251) of the gathering of 
the mistletoe. The oak was, undoubtedly, sacred 
among the Celts (Pliny, op, cit. xvi. 249, eto. • 
Maximus Tyrius, Diss. viii. 8). The various cus^ 
toms described by Frazer, which are connected 
with the CTowth of vegetation, the harvesting of 
com, the death of the Carnival, and the like, have 
been exemplified by him and others from the usages 
of Celtic countries (see esp. GB^ i. 200, 223 ii 78 
79, 176, 177, 184, 185, 236, 258, 259, 269, 317). How 
far these deities of vegetation are to bo regarded 
ns local or tribal, or a fusion of both, is a matter 
which cannot be determined ■with certainty. 

One remarkable Instance 
the North of Ireland is giv< 
ntb» iU. c. 25), but tj 
iieating, tbe Irish historian. 


I tribal totemlstlc communion in 
I in Giraldus Cambrensis (TV^iojrr. 
' ®tory is indlmiantly denied by 
Accordini' to this account, on the 
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accession of the tine of tIiTConneU, a horse was slain and boiled, 
and the future king bathed in the broth. Then he and his people 
ate the flesh of the animal, and he drank of the broth in which he 
bad bathed. The story, as given, indicated that the king was 
obliged to do everything that he could to identify himself with the 
nature of the animal that was killed ; and this certainly suggests 
some fonn of totemism. E. Spenser’s reference ( View of the State 
of Ireland, ed. 1809, p. 101, in Jlorley’s Ireland under Elizabeth 
and James 1900) to cases in which he knew of the drinking 
of friends’ blood deserves consideration in this connexion. 

4 . Vestig^es of Celtic sacrificial communion. — 
There appear to he in Celtic folk-lore various ves- 
tiges of the ancient practice of sacrifice, whether 
communal or propitiatory. The "Welsh MS of 
poetiy called the Book of Aneirin contains an 
allusion to this practice, while Eh^s, in his Celtic 
Folklore (i. 305, etc.), mentions a few instances 
from the Isle of Man. Traces of the practice, too, 
are to be found in Devonshire (Worth, Hist, of 
Devonshire, London, 1886) and in Scotland (X 
Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland, 1791-99, 
xi. 620 ; Pennant, Tottr in Scotland^, Warrinn- 

ton, 1774). In Brittany, too, similar survivals 
exist (S 6 billot, Coutnmes populaires de la Haute- 
Bretagne, 1886, p. 227 f.), and the periodical bon- 
fires of Celtic countries {e.g. the Beltane fires of 
the Central Highlands) all point in the same direc- 
tion. One of the aims of these bonfires — notably 
in udnter, as Frazer points out — may have been to 
help the sun in his course by the communion of 
co-operation [GB^ iii. 253, 259, 261, 280, 281, 284, 
289, 290, 291, 293, 320, 321, 323, 325). 

5 . Communion for revelation. — One of the leading 
aims of communion with Deity is the acquisition 
of information as to the unknown, especially the 
future. In Celtic countries, practices of divination 
and the like were prevalent, and substantially the 
same methods were employed in them as in other 
lands. .,®lian (Far. Hist. ii. 31) tells us that the 
Celts believed that the gods gave indications of the 
future through birds and signs, as well as by means 
of entrails and in other ways. The picture that 
Lucian {Herakles, i.) gives of the Celtic ‘Ogmios’ 
is that of a god who had pre-eminently the gift of 
speech. Diodorus (v. 31. 4) mentions the Celtic 
seers as foretelling the future through the observa- 
tion of birds and the sacrifice of victims. Further, 
he says that it was their custom, in any matter of 
supreme importance, to offer up a human v-ictim, 

* to strike mm over the diaphragm with a sword, 
and, on the fall of the person struck, to derive 
omens from his manner of falling and the WTithinra 
of his limbs, as well as from the flow of the blood.’ 
Ciesar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 13. 4) speaks of interpre- 
tation being given by Celtic seers in matters of reli- 
gion. There is a reference to Celtic augury in a 
passage of pseudo-Plutarch {de Fluviis, vi. 4) which 
seeks to give an explanation of the name Bugdunum. 
In the practices of later folk-lore in Celtic countries 
there are numerous survivals of divination and 
prognostication through omens, dreams, and other- 
ivise (Kill’s, Celtic Folklore, i. 318, 319, 325, 330). 
In a Welsh IMS of the early 16th cent. (Peniarth 
MS, 163) there is a statement that, in the Isle of 
Man, men could see in full daylight those who had 
died. If strangers wished to see them, they had 
only to tread on the feet of the natives, and they, 

too, could see what the natives saw. The Welsh 
12th cent. Black Book of Carmarthen refers to omens 
taken from sneezing {trcio), apd the Welsh word for 
‘a bonfire,’ coefeerw, means literally 'a sure omen.’ 
The practice of divination in connexion with bon- 
fires IS widely attested for Celtic countries. 

6 . Ministers of communion with Deity. — ^Aris- 
totle (frag. 30, p. 1479*, 32) says that there were 
Druids among the ‘ Celti ’ and ‘ Galate,’ and the 
connexion in which the words are used shows that 
the office was viewed as a sacred one. Diodorus 
(v. 31. 4) speaks of the Druids as philosophers and 
diviners, and says that the Celts had also prophets. 


whose special function it was to foretell the future. 
In all sacrifices, however, he says that a philosopliei 
{t.c. a Druid) was present. According to Ca*sar 
{op. cit. vi. 13. 4), the Druids were also teachers, 
and were exempt from military service and from 
taxation. Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197) refers to the 
existence among the Celts of oiirus (Lat. pi. vales, 
‘prophets’). In Tacitus {Ann. xiv. 30) the Druids 
are represented as praying with hands upraised to 
heaven, while Dio Chrysostom {Orat. 49) says that 
they were concerned with soothsaying {gavnic^). 
In Hirtius {de Bell. Gall. viii. 38. 3) there is a 
reference to a certain type of priest (of Mars), 
called a ‘gntuater.’ Pliny (HiVxxx. 13) tells us 
that Tibenus abolished the Druids by a decree of 
the Senate (‘namque Tiberii Caesaris piinoipatn.s 
sustulit Dniidas eorum et hoc genus vatum medi- 
corumque per senatusconsultum’). In Ireland, the 
term _ ‘ Druid ’ for a seer is frequently found in 
the literature, and a hymn of St. Patrick in the 
Liber Hymnorum (a MS of the 11th or 12th cent) 
asks for protection from the charms of Druids as 
well as of women. The term ‘denvydd,’ some- 
tirnes^ found in Welsh mediseval literature, was 
especially associated ivith the composition of Welsh 
metrical vaticinations (see Bards [Welsh], vol. ii. 
p. 417’’). For later survivals of sorcerers in Celtic 
countries, see Rh^s, Celtic Folklore, ch. xL The ex- 
istence of women who acted as intermediaries with 
Deity among the Celts has been much debated ; but 
the probability is that here, as elsewhere, women 
^ayed a part in religious ritual. Plutarch {Mul. 
Virt. p. 257 ; Amator. 22) mentions a certain Camma, 
who was hereditary priestess of Artemis, but it is only 
in late writers that reference is made to Dryades, 
‘Druidesses’ {e.g. in Lampridius, Alex. Sevens, 
60. 6 { Vopisens, quoted in Nnmerianus, 14 ; and 
Aurelian, 44. 4). These ‘Druidesses’ appear to 
have been only sorceresses. 

Much disouEsion has arisen concemine the statement of 
I Posidonius (quoted by Strabo, iv. 6, p. 193 1 .) and that ot Mela 
I (iii. 6. 48) rcferrinfc to certain prophetesses on an Island opposite 
[ the mouth of the Loire and the shores of the Ossisrai (Mela), tn 
spite of the Ingenious attempt of S. Belnach {Cultes, mythes, el 
religions, p. 195) to explain the oririn nnd growth ql Mela's 
account, the ourvival, in certain Celtic countries, of witchcraft 
and wind-making (Khfe, op. eit. 1. S30; Prazer, (?£* i. 121) 
mokes it not impossible that the passages in question arc baaed 
on some measure of fact; and the references to female well- 
attendants among the Celts seem unmistakable. 

7 . Places of communion. — In addition to wells 
and caves, those mysterious sacred spoteof Celtic 
nature-religion, groves nnd clearings in grovM, 
appear to have been held by the Celts in special 
regard. Diodorus (v. 27. 4) speaks of temples nnd 
sacred precincts ; and there is abmidant evidence 
that the Gauls had temples and, in Roman times, 
images. Diodorus {loc. at.) mentions the sanctity, 
in the eyes of the Gauls, of sacred places, nnd tlie 
safely of the gold stored therein, in spite of Gaulish 
cupidity. The Celtic term for a sacred place ^yas 
nemeton (Ir. nemed ; Welsh, nyfed), a term which 
probably meant originally ‘ a clearing in a wood. 
The name of the Galatian temple was Drunemeton 
(‘the sacred place of the oak’). _ Even in Cliristinn 
times, springs and groves continued to bo held in 
respect, as may be seen from the Indiculus nmr- 
stitionum et paganiarutn (c. 8 th cent. A.D.), n. 22;»: 

‘ de sacris silvarum qnanimidas (=nemcta) vownt. 
There is a similar explanation in the Cartulairc de 
QuimperU (a.d. 1031): ‘ silvn quae vocatur Nemet. 
For an account of later survivals of sacred groves 


Celtic lands, see Frazer, op. cit. i. 187). 

8 . Attitude of communion. — On this head little 
information is obtainable ; but _Dio (1-xii- 6 ) says 
that in prayer Bondicca (Boadicca) held up her 
hand to heaven (riji’ oupavbr iraretraaa 

zTire). Athenmus (iv. 36, pp. quotes 

from Posidonius a statement to the effect that tiio 
Celts turned to the right in worshipping the gods 
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(roils deovs TrfXxrKVVOvaiv iwl to, Se^ih crTpeip6nepot). 
Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30) speaks of -women with hair 
loose, holding torches before them, and of Druids 
praying mth hands upraised to heaven. Both 
Tacitus and Strabo (iv. 198 f.) instance the Bacchic 
frenzy of the women who took part in Celtic rites, 
and Dionys. (Perieg. 670-574) speaks of them as 
garlanded with ivy. There is no reference to 
kneeling or the closing of the eyes. It is remark- 
able that Celtic phUology throws very little light 
either on the attitude of Celtic communion with 
Deity or on its characteristics generally. 

IdTERATima— J. Rhys, Celtia Folxlore, WeUh and Manx, 
Oxford, 1001, Celtic Htalheniom, London, 1888 : J. G. Fraser, 
OB V, London, 1900 ; S. Reinach, Cultes, mythee, et religiom, 
Paris, 1905 ; E. Anwyl, Celtic Religion, London, 1906, also art. 
on ‘Celtic Goddesses,’. in July 1906, and ‘Ancient Celtic 
Deities,’ in Trans. Gael. Soc. Inverness, 1900; Penardd (a 
pseudonym), Rhai o hen ddevriniaid Cymru (privately printed), 
London, 1901 ; Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900. E. ANWYL. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Chinese).— 
The early settlers in what we now call 'China’ 
seem to have carried with them, into the land of 
their adoption, certain well-defined religious ideas, 
amongst which the recognition of a Supreme Being 
and the possibility and duty of entering into re- 
lations with Him were prominent and pre-eminent. 
The term by which the Deity is described is 
Shang-ti, composed of two Chinese ideograms; 
shang, meaning ‘ that which is above,’ ' the top,’ 
and hence ‘supreme’; and ti, said to consist of 
an ancient form of the same character shang, and 
the word 'to pierce,’ and hence meaning ‘an 
autocrat,’ ‘ one who stands alone, whose authority 
is unequalled and unparalleled.’ Thus Shang-ti is 
interpreted as the one supreme and unchallenged 
‘Sovereign on High,’ or ‘Supreme Ruler.’ By 
some Chinese commentators Shang-ti is described 
as the ‘ Lord of Living Creatures,’ and by others 
as being synonymous with ‘ Heaven.’ The char- 
acter employed to denote ‘ Heaven ’ is also deserv- 
ing of notice ; in its earliest forms it seems to 
present a rude picture of a human being, and thus, 
as it were, to invest with personality the mysteri- 
ous and unknowable Shang-ti ; but in the present 
mode of writing it is the character for ' one ’ over 
that for ‘ great^ ; and thus seems to stand for ‘ the 
Great One Above,’ though it is generally used in 
an impersonal sense, as ‘ Providence,’ contrasted 
with the more personal God, Shang-ti. 

The name Shong-tl is introduced in tlie earliest recorded 
history without preface or apologj-, as requiring no cxpiana- 
tion and admitting of no misunderstanding— in much the same 
way ns ‘ Elohim ' appears in the first chapter of Genesis, with- 
out any attempt at definition or prologue. His worship ap- 
pears to go back to the verj- earliest ages of the Chinese people. 
Of Hwang-ti, one of the five sovereigns who bore rule at the 
dawn of Chinese histon- (2697 B.O.), we read that he sacrificed 
to Shang.ti, wearing his royal robes, and presenting a whole 
burnt-ouering upon a round hillock, the latter representing 
the conventional shape of Heaven. The Emperor Shun (2265 
B.O.), on his accession to the throne, sacrificed to Shang-ti ; and 
rom that time, in an almost unbroken line, the rulers of China 
have maintained their worship, with little change, down to the 
present moment In the annual sacrifices, offered at the Altar 
ol Heaven in Peking to-day, an almost exact parallel with the 
earliest recorded eacrifice to God is presented, mutatis mu- 
tandis, unaffected by the later developments of Confucianism 
in the 6th cent. B.O., or the materialistic school of the 12th 
cent A.D., uncontaminated by the advent of Buddhism, or by 
the various religious systems nhich have become so finnly 
established in Chinese society, and undisturbed by the floods 
of invasion which have swept over China from time to time, 
or by the fact that the present rulers represent an alien race. 

1 . Object of communion with Shang-ti.— It was 
because Shang-ti was regarded as ‘Lord of the 
Azure Heavens,’ the ‘ Disjioser Supreme’ of thrones 
and dynasties, the ‘Restorer of torpid life to 
Nature,’ and the ‘ Giver of every good and perfect 
gift,’ that he was approached by kings like T'ang 
the Completer (1766 B.C.), who initiated his attempt 
to overthrow the Hia dynasty by reverent sacri- 
fice and fervent prayer ; and Wn, the founder of 


the Chow dynasty (1122 B.C.), who acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the Supreme Ruler, for the 
gift of the throne, by appropriate sacrifices, attri- 
buting the failure of his predecessor of the fonner 
d 3 rnasty to the fact that ‘ he did not reverence 
God above.’ Throughout the Chinese classics the 
‘ Divine right of kings ’ is everywhere regarded as 
depending upon the ‘appointment’ or decree of 
Heaven; and even as early as 2356 B.c. we find a 
hint of this fact in the adoption of the title ‘ Son 
of Heaven ’ by Shun, the king at that period, in 
acknowledment of the decree of Heaven to which 
he traced nis appointment. The same truth is 
referred to in the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ quoted 
from the Odes : 

‘ He received from Heaven the emoluments of dignity. It 
protected him, assisted him, decreed him the throne,’ etc., to 
which the compiler adds the inference, ‘ We may say, there- 
fore, that he who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the 
appointment of Heaven.’ 

The Duke of Chow (12th cent. B.C.), in his pro- 
clamation to the people of Yin, speaks in un- 
mistakable terms on the subject : 

‘From T'ang the Successful down to the Emperor Yih, every 
sovereign sought to make his virtue illustrious, and duly 
attended to the sacrifices ; and thus it was that, while Heaven 
exercised a great establishing influence, preserving and regu. 
Inting the house of Yin, its sovereigns, on their part, were 
humbly careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to 
manifest a good-doing corresponding to that of Heaven.’ 

Such being the relations between the Ruler on 
earth and the ‘ Euler on High,’ it was essential 
that the vicegerent of Heaven should be pre- 
pared to acknowledge the high, over-ruling power 
which was the ultimate source of his authority, 
and to oiler that highest expression of filial siio- 
mission and devotion which was implied by the 
sacrificial ritual ; for only so long as the sovereign 
acted in accordance with the dictates of Heaven 
could he expect to maintain his high estate ; and 
the fall of kings and dynasties is always attributed 
to the neglect of this supreme duty. 

The ever-presence of the Deity is assumed in 
many passages of the Chinese canonical books, ns, 
for example, the Odes : 

‘ Bay not Heaven la so for, so high. 

Its servants ; It is ever nigh ; 

And daily arc we here within its sight. 

The most intimate relations are recorded n.s ex- 
isting between the Supreme and His earthly re- 
presentative, as, for example, in the case of Hing 
Wen (1231-1135 B.C.), of whom it is repeatedly 
said, ‘ God spake to "Wen.’ Not only so, but, 
since the king was regarded as the father of his 

eople, and, under the patriarchal system, as the 

ign priest of the great family represented by 
the nation, it was fitting that ne should present 
on its behalf the common wants and cravings of 
the myriad people, in connexion with the recurring 
seasons and the ‘ kindly fruits of the earth.’ Thus 
we find numerous instances of prayer being oflered 
in case of drought; for example. King T'ang 
(1766 B.C.) is represented by Mencius as praying : 

•I, tho child Li, presume to use a dark -coloured victim, and 
announce to Thee, O Supreme Heavenly Sovereign, now there 
is a great drought,’ etc. 

Again, in the Odes, we read King Snan’s appeal 
to Heaven in similar circumstances ; 

‘ For good years full soon I prayed, nor wa.« late at any shrine 
with my Grst-fruite. God in lleaven, heeilstThou never prayer 
of mine. ... To High Heaven I look and cry, 0 the endless 
agony.’ 

The institution of the first ‘ Harvest Festival ’ is 
attributed to How-tsi (2255 B.C.), lord of T'ai ; 
and in the Odes a vivid picture is presented of the 
ceremonies which marked the oH'ering of first- 
fruits in acknowledgment of the gifts of Heaven. 
The infliction of plague, pestilence, end famine 
is also traced to Heaven’s displeasure in conse- 
quence of national disobedience. 
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Thus the operations of Heaven are recognized 
as extending to all departments of national and 
domestic life ; but since, by the fiat of Chwan-bu 
(2513 B.C.), formal approach to the Deity w’as 
limited to the sovereign, ivliile the people were 
forbidden under severe penalties to offer sacrifices 
to Shang-ti, thev have been compelled to direct 
their prayers ana express their thanks to the host 
of subordinate deities, such as How-tsi, patron of 
agriculture, the spirits representing the various 
forces of Nature, the spirits of the soil and grain, and 
the locfd and domestic deities — these being regarded 
as mediators between man and the Supreme Being, 
much in the same way as the proidncial officifus 
act as the ‘middlemen’ between the people and 
the sovereign. It thus happens that, though the 
Emperor alone, as the federal head of the race, 
approaches^ directly and immediately the presence 
or Shang-ti, the people in their family capacity 
are also permitted access to Him, though only by 
means of intermediaries, viz. the spirits and 
deities above mentioned ; and thus, though the 
method of approach may vary in the degree of 
intimacy which obtains in the several cases, no 
one is altogether debarred from communion, direct 
or indirect, with the Deity. 

2 . Methods of communion. — 

(1) Sacrifices . — See art. CoNFrrciAN Religion. 

(2) Dreams . — ^Another method of communion 
with the Deity is by dreams, of which we find 
instances as early as 1323 B.C., when Wu-ting, 
who had lately ascended the throne, had a revela- 
tion, in a dream, of the features of the man whom 
he was seeking for promotion to the office of chief 
minister. King 'Wii also (1122 B.c.) found cor- 
roboration, in his dreams, for the schemes which 
he was adopting, and which he believed to be 
dictated by Heaven. It is a common practice, 
nowadays, for people to repair to certain temples 
and spend the night there, in the hope that dreams 
will be given them, whereby the will of the Deity 
may be indicated to them. _ 

(3) Divhiation . — Divination in various forms is 
also resorted to, with a view to discovering the 
intentions of Heaven, as is expressly stated in the 
case of King Wu. (For the special methods, of. 
art. Communion with the Dead [Chinese].) 
One form of divining which is very common is 
that of spirit-ivriting, a form of ‘planchette,’ the 
‘properties’ consisting of a table covered ivith 
fine sand, and a peach stick, bent at one end and 
fastened to a cross-piece wdiich rests upon the 
open palms of the medium. Sacrifices are first pre- 
sented, and a prayer is offered to the Deity, re- 
questing that a spirit-messenger may be dispatched 
to the house where the stance is to take place. 
When the spirit is believed to have arrived, he is 
invited to occupy a chair at the table, and another 
chair is placed for the use of the Deity who is sup- 
posed to have commissioned him. The fact of his 
arrival is announced by the peach stick tracing 
on the sand the character for ‘ arrived.’ Worship 
is noiv offered, and libations are poured out. 
Questions are addressed to the spirit in due 
course, and answers are written upon the sandy 
surface. The questions must be written, and 
burnt, together with some gold tinsel, before the 
spirit-answer can be given. 

Another method of inqui^ is that of the chiao, \ 

f enerally made of a short piece of the root of the 
amboo, split in halves, each piece presenting a 
concave and a convex side. These are tlirown 
into the air, after an invocation of the Deity, and 
the positions which the chiao assumes on reaching 
tlie ground are supposed to indicate the nature of 
the response. If tne convex side of one piece and 
the concave of the other are uppermost, the 
answer is supposed to be favourable ; if two con- 


vexes are exposed, the answer is negative ; if two 
concaves turn up, the answer is indilferent. 

LjTEHATmiE.— R. K. Douglas, China\ London, 1S87, Cm- 
fttaammi and Taoism, London, 1877 ; H. A. Giles, IttlWms 



Cathay, London, 1001 ; E. H. Parker, China and Relioioni 
London, 1910; J. Ross, The Original Religion of China, 
liOndon, 1909 ; W. G. Walshe, Con/ticius and Corftteianitm, 
Shanghai, 1910, GILBERT WaLSHE. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Christian). 
— Communion with God is that close intimacy be- 
tween man and God which had long been sought for 
in many ways, and reached its climax in Him who 
is truly God and perfectly man, Jesus of Nazareth. 
As Himself uniting God and man in His own 
Person, and as the means of union between men 
and God, He is at once the Example and the Giver 
of communion. One form of communion, seen both 
in Him and in the earliest exponents of Christianity, 
is Prayer. The first motion of the indiridual soul 
towards invi.sible realities, however elementary the 
eniTTonment of religion and culture may be, should 
find its expression in prayer, which, however, is 
not only a starting-point but also an invariable 
concomitant, and, so far as the present life is con- 
cerned, a climax, of the soul’s progress towards 
deity. 

The acts and words of our Lord, and the practice 
and teaching of the earliest Christians, cany on 
and develop the characteristics of prayer wliich 
accompany the earlier searchings after God within 
the spliere of revealed religion in the OT, which, 
as the Christian era is approached, appear to grow 
in intensity, notivithstauding their insufficient solu- 
tion of the problem of communion with God. Our 
Lord Himsmf prayed at the time of His baptism (Lk 
3-'), before the Transfiguration (9®'')i before choosing 
the Twelve (fi’®'*), before raising Lazarus (Jn lP“-)» 
on the way to Gethsemnne (17), in the Agony (Jlk 
1433-S9, Mt 26»5-'S Lk 22*>-«), and on the cross (23«- "). 
In these events His abiding communion mth the 
Father ^ takes the form of prayer, as prayer is 
made a means of (1) request, (2) union, or (3) inter- 
cession. The same aspects of prayer are in His 
teaching, as, e.g., in (1) Mt 7’’”, Mk 11*‘, Lk IP'” 
18’-» ; (2) Jn 16=®- ^ ; (3) Mk 0=». _ These three 
aspects of prayer are summed up in the Lord’s 
Prayer. The first two words raise the concise 
clauses which follow into the sphere of the most 
spiritual communion, teaching that the Absolute 
is a Father listening to His cluldren as they bring 
to Him their temporal wmnts, their spiritual cares, 
and their intercessions for the world around them. 
Prayer, again, as a means of communion was used 
by £he earliest Christians, influenced in part, per- 
haps, by their traditional Jewish beliefs, and cer- 
tainly largely by the example and precept of their 
Master. Prayer led to the outpouring of the 
Spirit (Ac 1^‘), the choice of St. Matthias (w. '* ), 
the journey of Ananias to St. Paul (9”), the rais- 
ing of Dorcas by St. Peter (9’°), the release from 
prison of St. Peter (12’), and of St. Paul and Silas 
(16”). Prayer so efficacious suggests that those 
using it were through it in close communion with 
God ; and in the case of St. Stephen, prayer and 
the vision of the unseen together mark the sn- 
preme dedication of liis life (7”^)- Thns by means 
of prayer the earliest Christians continued not 
only in the Apostolic fellowship (2*’), but also in 
union with God. How actual Christian com- 
munion in prayer linked on to the ways of pre- 
paration may be illustrated by obscriung that tiic 
meditation which rested on the habitual prayers 

1 It is worth whBe to notice the n»e of the word * Esther ’ in 
Lk ion ooa 23**- <«. 
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of Cornelius, Lefore he was a Christian, was an 
instrument for his conversion no less than the 
devotion of the Apostle who was to bring him to 
Christ (Ac 10). So also in the Epistles, prayer has 
the same aspects, and is similarly a means of com- 
munion. As in the Acts (9'^ 22*®), calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of by St. 
Paul as a mark of a Christian (1 Co 1**). Elsewhere 
St. Paul refers to intercessory prayer — his own 
for his converts and theirs for him, and that of 
Christians in general for all men and for special 
classes and persons ; to the help afforded to Chris- 
tians in prayer by the Holy Spirit ; and to con- 
stant prayer in the Spirit as accompanying the 
use of the ‘ armour of God ’ (e.ff. Ro 8®®, EpTi 6*®, 
Col 4®"®, 1 Th 6*’, 1 Ti 2*''). Thus, in the mind of 
St. Paul, prayer necessitates and expresses the 
closest possible relation on the part of Christians 
with the Holy Trinity. In the rest of the NT 
the very incidental character of the references to 
prayer shows the extent to "which it had become 
an ordinary and regular mode of communion be- 
tween Christians and the Holy Trinity. St. James 
hriefiy alludes to ‘ the supplication of a righteous 
man’ which ‘availeth much in its working’ (Ja 
6 *®), and, in commanding the prayer of the presby- 
ters of the Church, says that ‘ the prayer of faith 
shall save him that is sick’ (v,*®*-). 

These dogmatically worded statements as to the 
efficacy of prayer necessarily imply that it estab- 
lishes and maintains most intimate relations of 
fellowship between man and God. St. Peter gives 
as a reason for the observance of practical advice, 

‘ that your prayers he not hindered ’ (1 P S’) ; 
urges sound mind and sobriety ‘ unto grayer ’ (4’) ; 
and repeats the teaching of the Psalmist (Ps 34’®), 
that the ears of God are ready to hear the sup- 
plication of man (1 P 3*®). The brief statements 
in 1 Jn 3®“* S’®** show the confidence in prayer 
which is a sign that the heart is with God ; and 
3 Jn **• indicates prayer as the means of converse 
with God concerning the prosperity and health of 
an earthly friend. St. Jude connects prayer with 
abiding in the love of God, when he exhorts those 
to whom he writes; ‘building up yourselves on 
your most holy faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, 
Keep yourselves in the love of God ’ (Jude *'®''). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the Apocalypse, 
there are crowning statements as to the value of 
intercessory prayer, not only in regard to its effi- 
cacy as intercession, hut also as illustrating the 
close access to God which it aflbrds. Of Christ 
Himself it is said that He ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession ’ (He 7®®), and that He so intercedes 
‘at the right hand of the throne of God’ (12®); 
and His presence in the Heavens atfords to Chris- 
tians boldness and security in approaching the 
throne of grace (4*® 19®®). In the Apocalypse the 
nearness of prayer to the central presence of God 
is strikingly depicted. Before the Lamb are pre- 
sented by the four and twenty elders ‘golden 
bowls full of iucense which are the prayers of the 
saints ’ (Rev 5®). ‘ Underneath the altar the souls 

of them which had been slain for the Word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held,’ cried 
out to their ‘Master, the Holy and True’ (6®*-). 
To ‘ the prayers of all the saints ’ is incense added, 
which with them goes ‘up before God’ (8®'-). 
Those who have the special in^iration of the 
Holy Spirit join with the whole Church in pray- 
ing for tlie coming of the Lord ; and their prayer 
lias such impetratory power in effecting His pre- 
sence, that all who are athirst are able to draw 
near and take freely the water of life (22*®). 

Teaching" of specific books of _NT on com- 
munion "with God. — (1) The Synoptic Gospels. — In 
the life and death of Christ the principle of sin, 
which lay between man and communion with God, 
VOL. m. — 48 


is done away. Christ’s life on earth was the 
ans'wer to the fact and presence of human sin. 
As the goal of the life of man is the full and com- 
plete realization of his Divine sonship, so sin in 
its deepest reality includes all that lies het'ween 
the human will and the Divine "will as a harrier 
and separation. The gospel of Jesus Christ is, 
above all, the gospel of human salvation. But 
the salvation is more than salvation from guilt 
and the present power of sin ; it includes the re- 
cejition of strength for righteousness and of union 
■with God. As a step towards realizing this, it is 
important to grasp the idea of the final conquest 
of sin in the life of Christ. At the beginning of 
His ministry our Lord’s exhortation was to re- 
pentance (Mt 4”, Mk 1*®*"). His ministry itself 
mcluded works of forgiveness. During it He 
claimed to forgive sin (Mt 9®"®, Mk 2®*”, Lk 6®®"*®). 
At the Last Supper He connected the pouring out 
of His life-blood with the remission of sin (Mt 
26®®). His death was a sacrifice for sin. The 
sacrificial aspect is expressed in the words, ‘ the 
Son of Man came not to he ministered unto, hut 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many’ (Mt 20®®, Mk 10®®). In the words from 
Heaven at the Baptism and the Transfiguration 
(Mt 3”, Mk 1*>, Lk 3®® ; Mt 17®, Mk 9®, Lk 9®=) the 
description of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah (Is 
42*) is applied to our Lord. At the institution of 
the Eucharist the words of Christ recall the Cove- 
nant Sacrifice of Ex 24®'®, and the promise of a 
New Covenant in Jer 31. Not only these references, 
hut also the time, place, and Paschal festivities all 
combine to suggest that the death of Christ pre- 
served an especial sacrificial significance. And, 
further, they indicate that the efficacy of this 
sacrifice consisted in the power to annul the prin- 
ciple of sin which lay between man and com- 
munion with the Father of all spirits. Our Lord’s 
o"wn words. Apostolic interpretation, and our own 
experience prove the power of the death of Christ 
to do away nith sin. But when we ask how or 
why, in the immutable counsel of God, the death 
of His Son availed to abolish sin and death, that 
uestion is not explicitly raised or answered in the 
ynoptic Gospels. Incarnate love could he re- 
vealed only in this world of perishing souls; in 
nil its beauty and grandeur it was conditioned by 
the facts of human sin and suffering. The life of 
Christ on earth was a long, slow process of a 
translation of pain and suffenng into the terms of 
penitence. The sacrifice of the sinless Christ had 
part of its atoning value because, in His death. 
Buffering and temptation were conquered and 
transmuted into the consummation of penitence. 
By the power of His offering of a perfect and 
vicarious sacrifice in the hour of death. He has 
abolished for ever all sin which lies between the 
heart of man and the mind of God. In the Syn- 
optic Gospels the negative aspect of Christ’s work 
precedes the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. 
In so far as we may speak of a conquest or for- 
giveness of sin in His days on earth, we may speak 
of the Kingdom as a present reality. Again, in 
BO far ns we see in His death the final conquest of 
sin, BO far wo may speak of His Kingdom as in- 
augurated and consummated in idea by His death. 
Christ then has overthrown the harrier of sin 
which lay between man and communion ■with 
God. 

It may now he asked, MTiat has Christ done 
positively and constructively to make possible the 
life of communion between God andT man ? (a) 
His unique teaching sums up all that was full of 
promise in the search for God recorded in the OT. 
The manner and method of it are more unique 
than its contents. Many of the ideas, e.g. the 
Fatherhood of God, the nigh destiny of man, the 
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value of the human soul, had been stated before in 
OT literature. What is new is the deep spiritual 
insight which sees into the very centre of truth. 
Not less noteworthy are the sureness and authori- 
tativeness of His teaching. He spoke ‘ as having 
authority, and not as the scribes’ (Mk I®*, cf. Mt 
7*®). He dealt mainly with the Kingdom of God, 
its nearness, the conditions for entrance into it, its 
nature as heavenly and eternal, not as a political 
world power ; and with the life in the Kingdom, 
its ^preaching and epoch-making consummation. 
In His wonderful portrayal of life under the reign 
of God’s will, our Lord showed what the life of 
communion with God essentially is. It is the life 
of love and humility, outwardly a continuous act 
of obedience to God, inwardly a life of spiritual 
prayer and utter self-surrenaer and dependence 
upon God. Careful study of the Divine meaning 
of His words, meditation and contemplation upon 
them, love for the life portrayed in the Gospel, 
are steps towards likeness to God. But purely 
subjective efforts alone cannot hrin" man into 
essential harmony -wnth God. (i) Beyond the 
teaching about God, man, and the ICingdom, 
Jesus in His own life upon earth is an example 
of the most perfect communion with God. His 
mind is in such essential harmony with the Divine 
mind that He can say in the Agony, ‘ Not what I 
will, but what thou wilt’ (hit Mk 14*®, Lk 

22^®). By efforts on the part of Christians, the 
purity and love of Jesus may be partially appre- 
hended and assimilated into their lives. But this 
is but man’s unaided effort after righteousness, 
not the righteousness of God. The Christian life 
must be more than a shadow of the reality, (c) 
Through the institution of the Eucharist is given 
the means whereby Christians may make the mind 
and heart and will of God their oivn. Our Lord 
describes it as the gift of His manhood (Mt 26-’®'®®, 
Mk 14”'®*, Lk 22*®^). Hence it affords the possi- 
bility of union ivith His human life; and, since 
He IS God as well as man, with the Divine life 
itself. 

(2) St. Paul . — Much has been written on the 
relations of the teaching of St. Paul to our Lord 
— how far Christianity would have succeeded in 
becoming the world-religion but for St. Paul, how 
much of the Gospel teaching is genuinely Christ’s 
teaching and not due to Pauline influence. The 
present writers are not here concerned with these 
questions. They believe that our Lord was con- 
scious of the establishment of communion between 
God and man through Himself ; and that this was 
apprehended by St, Paul. The present question 
is simply how St. Paul assists in interpreting this 
stupendous fact. To St. Paul, God is endowed 
with all the essentials of the absolute, eternal, tran- 
scendent, yet immanent. Godhead. But, first and 
foremost, St. Paul presupposes the Fatherhood of j 
God, the fundamental article of our Lord’s teach- , 
ing, without which communion between God and ! 
man would have been impossible. This Father- 
hood is characterized by (a) righteousness, (6) 
wrath. Bighteousness is the ethical grotmd of 
God’s dealings with His children, the norm of 
their admission to communion with Him. Wrath 
is called forth by their refusal or failure to make 
the best use of pre-Christian means of communion. 
It was the righteous curse of God under which 
they lay when Christ ‘ in the fulness of the time ’ 
(GaJ 4‘) manifested God. But, as righteousness 
is of the essence of the Father who reveals Him- 
self to man, so righteousness is the sine qua non, 
the presupposition and postulate, of the possibility 
that man should come into communion with God, 
Here it is that St. Paul sees the necessity for 
Clirist, even on the negative side. Man had been 
created in the image and glory of God (1 Co IP), 


hut the guilt of the Fall became hereditary in 
man (Bo 5*®), and so man was dominated, not by 
righteousness, but by sin in his flesh, Man’s vision 
of God and his sense of communion with Him 
were dimmed. He was in a state of unrighteous, 
ness (Bo 1*®). How was this unrighteousness to bo 
done away? How was the possibility of com- 
munion (righteousness) to be re-established? St. 
Paul answers — through Christ Jesus, and through 
Him alone. He emphasizes this point by con- 
trasting Christ’s removal of the obstacles iidth (not, 
be it noted, by deriding) two earlier attempts to 
restore man’s righteousness — two attempts which, 
in the long run, had only led man to wallow still 
deeper in the mire of sin, and to wander still 
further from communion ■with God. 

(o) The flrat attempt had been in the possibilities of partial 
communion held out to the Gentiles by the fatherly and for- 
bearing Providence which gave them the bounties of Nature 
and sought to direct their gaze to heaven through the work of 
creation, and by means of the conscience and intelligence 
implanted in them individually. The result had been, not a 
heightening of the possibilities of communion with the all-Ioving 
Father, but — strangely paradoxical as it may seem— the in- 
creasing of their unrighteousness, by their communion with the 
god of this world, Satan, so that they sacrificed to demons, not to 
Qod (Ro 1 Co lOVO), {p) The other attempt to do away 
with the law of sin and death which made communion with the 
righteous Father impossible had been equally a failure. The 
Jewish Law had been far from providing a perfect means of 
access to God. St. Paul, looking back, saw in it only a more 
thorough obscuring of the path which leads to the presence of 
God. It had increased, not decreased, transgression. It had 
set man further from, not nearer to, righteousness (Ro l-fl, 
0 - 11 ). 


Man, therefore, still stood in need of the removal 
of the disabilities to communion, and it was, in 
part, to remove these that Christ came. Witli tliis 
removal, as a means to make communion with God 
once more possible for man, St. Paul deals ex- 
haustively in metaphors, some drawn from the 
forensic terminology, and others from the cere- 
monial of the Great Day of Atonement. The act 
of Christ, His death on the cross, on which is based 
the justification or acquittal in the court of the 
Divine justice, is ■vicarious and representative in 
character, universal in its scope, a legal expiation, 
a justifying act, an obedience even unto death, 
annulling the condemnation resultant from the dis- 
obedience of the one man. The shedding of Christ s 
blood was, on the one band, a propitiation set fortli 
by God, who commended His own love toward u-s 
sinners and delivered Him up for us all ; on the 
other hand, a sacrifice made by man, effecting re- 
demption, resulting in reconciliation. Only one 
subjective act on man’s part avails — the act of 
faitu ; and even this comes of, and has as its objec- 
tive, the grace and power of (3od working tlirounh 
Christ. It is preceded or accompanied, indeed, by 
repentance, ns man turns to God from idol.s, or comes 
to Know God, or dies to sin, or crucifies the flo.sh, or 
puts off the old man ; but it is itself the simi'le. 
childlike, submissive, enthusiastic, unconditional 
self-surrender of the man’s whole being — intellect, 
affections, and purpose — to the will of God revealed 
in Clirist J esus. 

Such in general terms is the Pauline tenclnng 

concerning the precedent and accompaniment of 
the Christian’s initial justification, or restoration 
to a position of righteousness before God, tlie 
condition of fellowship with Him, And tlie power 
for this great movement of the whole being ol man 
is derived from the death and resurrection of ylin-t 
(Homans, passim’, cf. ejj. 1 Th 5®, 1 Co * > 
Eph 2, Col 1 Ti 2®-®, 'i'it 2«'-). On the i>ositivc 
.side, the writings of St. Paul, to whom sin ® 
deadly reality and the righteousness of God was 
the goal of Immnn life, contain a ■\vcalth of 
relating to communion with God. In the rise 
and exalted and glorified Christ there are jio"-! 
bilities surpassing even those in the crucifixion an 
death of the Messiah. In the Pauline spccf'ln 
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in ActB, onr Lord is still pre-eminently the Jemsh 
Messiah -who has come, and is, moreover, about 
to judge the world. Through this Jesus are re- 
mission of sins and iustification for every one that 
helieveth. If the Ciirist is not acceptea, a day of 
judgment is at hand for those who reject Him 
(Ac 13'"’ *■). To take the speech at Pisidian Antioch 
as illustrative of the Apostle’s ideas at this period, 
the life of righteousness and communion wth pod 
depends directly upon the acceptance of the crucified 
Jesus as the promised Messiah. The life of com- 
munion with God means life in the new era, Avhich 
ivill soon be ushered in when Jesus shall reign in 
the Kingdom of the Blessed. The choice between 
life and death depends upon the acceptance or 
rejection of Christ Himself, not of His moral or 
social teaching. The language of Thessalonians 
yields us evidence for the same period. In 1 Th 
Jis-M and in the so-called Apocalypse of 2 Th 2, 
the Apostle not only insists upon the resurrection 
of Christ, but also on the resurrection of others, of 
the faithful, with Him. ‘ For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him.’ 
The fact of the resurrection does notin itself secure 
the life of communion with the Father. The resur- 
rection is with Christ. At this period St. Paul 
appears to have been looking for the return of the 
Lord from heaven in the near future. The expecta- 
tion of His hourly coming was so strong at Thes- 
salonica that all work was bein^ suspended in view 
of it. In this case his eschatological belief gave, 
at least, form to the thought or St. Paul. The 
heavenly Christ was soon to appear, and the saints, 
both the living and those asleep, were to reign 
ivith Him in the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 4”*-). 

Some of the deepest and most mystical of St. 
Paul’s teaching is in the second group of Epistles — 
1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and Romans. For convenience’ 
sake it will be well to consider Romans as illustra- 
tive of St. Paul’s, mind at this period. In Ro 3“ 
the negative aspect of this subject is weU stated in 
the words, ‘ whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood, to snow his 
righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God.’ 
In some sense the righteousness of God has been 
expressed in the deatli of His Son. On whatever 
grounds the death of the Eternal Son may be said 
to have possessed expiatory power, the fact of that 
power is unquestioned. Again, the ‘ gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth’ (1*®). There is in the gospel not only 
that which is able to cleanse from past sin and 
guilt, but also a positive power for our salvation. 
Here salvation is made to depend directly upon 
faith — ‘to every one that believeth.’ The same 
fundamental idea occurs again, expressed in the 
words, ‘the righteous shall live by faith’ (!”); 
‘ we reckon, therefore, that a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the law ’ (3®®). It has 
been claimed that there are in this Epistle two 
fundamentally opposing conceptions of salvation : 
(a) the juridical, expressed in the forensic langiiage 
of the OT, which St. Paul inherited from Judaism ; 
and (b) the Christian or mystical conception, based 
on a faith which means union vnth Christ. It is 
impossible to deny an element of truth to this 
theory, inasmuch as the Apostle describes the 
process of human salvation m two sets of terms 
and images. But more than this it is difficult 
to admit. ’The ultimate ground of our acceptance 
in either case is not the work or merit of man, but 
the gracious mercy of God. UVe have access to 
this grace only by our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘ Being therefore justified by faith, let us 
have peace with God through our Lord J esns Christ : 
through whom also we have had our access by 


faith into this grace wherein we stand’ (5''-). 
While we were still in a state of sin and alienated 
from God, we were reconciled to Him by the deatli 
of Christ. But, beyond reconciliation through 
death, we have life, we are saved by the life of 
the Son (fi*"**). The positive aspect of the subject 
is stated very clearly in 6*®* As death and sin 
entered the world through one man, Adam, so 
grace and eternal life come through Jesus Christ. 
The gift of grace from the loving Father through 
the Son is the guarantee for the eternal life of 
communion with God. When the question is raised 
how this gift of life is infused into us, the answer 
is — through bimtism. In that sacrament we are 
baptized into (jhrist’s death, that is to say, into 
death as a victory over sin. But, ns we have died 
with Him, so also we shall be raised in the general 
resurrection with Him and reign eternally. ‘ Even 
so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 
but alive unto Goa in Christ Jesus’ (6'*). In oh. 7 
the conflict of the good and evil in the human soul 
is graphically presented. As this passage forces 
on the niind the horror and reality of sin, it also 
emp|iasizes the necessity of a positive aid and power 
coming from without to our hmp. This power which 
enters within us, enabling us not only ‘ to will ’ 
but also ‘ to do ’ the right, is none other than the 
Spirit of Christ. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of this Pauline idea of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Jesus or of God 
in man. Apart from this indwelling and union 
with Christ, man is impotent. He is dead in sin 
and without hope. 

It has been seen that in the earlier group of 
Epistles the Lord Jesus is conceived essentmlly 
as the Messiah now in heaven, but who is shortly 
to return and bring the Kingdom of Heaven into 
actuality. In this second group He is essentially 
the Second Adam ‘ who to the rescue came ’ M 
the first Adam brought sin and death on humanity 
so the second and heavenly Man brings life eternal’ 
As the power of sin and death which created and 
maintained the barrier between God and man 
was due to an act of disobedience, so the positive 
power which gives life and communion with God 
18 infused into humanity through a life of active 
obedience. 


It has been pomted out how the guilt and power 
of sin have been removed and the principle of life 
and grace infused into humanity. These two 
necessary aspects in the work of salvation involve 
certain fundamental ideas as to the Person of the 
Mediator. Further, when it is asked how this 
life is infused and assimilated into the individual 
believer, the answer depends upon mystical views 
of Christ’s Person and work. Through prayer 
through the sacraments, through the Church, man 
may attain that oneness with God which the 
work of the Son has made possible. The efiect or 
result of prayer is the rest m the presence of (3od 

TirVlinVt IQ opconf talltr TT:__ — •.s 


upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved’ (10“) 
Christians are to continue steadfastly in prayer 
which is not fitful or irremlar, since it means the 
realized presence of God (12”). In 1 Co ll“-s* 
St. Paul gives an account of the institution of 
the Eucharist, which he claims to have received 
directly from the Lord (v.“). That which is given 
in this rite is the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Himself (vv.®'-“). The service has a memorial 
significance (w.*’-"). It proclaims the ‘Lord’s 
death till he come’ (v.“). Thus this passage con- 
tains explicit teaching that in the sacrament we 
feed on the body and blood of our Lord, that here 
wo partake of and as.similate Him. In the most 
literal and real sense we may y)eak in this con- 
nexion of union with Christ. Thus we gain the 
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benefits lirhicb by His precious blood-shedding He 
hath procured for us, the life of communion with 
God. 

Lastly, as a member of a society — the Christian 
Church — the Christian has his ‘fellowship with 
Christ and God. The Church is the body of Christ 
of which we are the several members (12“). At 
Baptism the believer is baptized into His death, 
and becomes a mystical member of His body. In 
the later Epistles, Christ is the Head, and the 
Church is the body. These metaphors of body and 
members have a deep and spiritual meaning which 
only the use of metaphor could illustrate. If this 
language means anything, it means the real, full, 
and complete union of the believer with Christ in 
the sacraments of the Christian Church. Here 
lies the centre of gravity in the Christian religion. 
It is_ the sense of a union and communion with God 
realized and actualized in the life and death of His 
Blessed Son. It is only the sacramental system 
of the Christian society that makes possible the 
fullness of spiritual life in communion with the 
Father. 

In the later Epistles there is drawn out more 
fully the cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 
But, as in 2 Co 6'* there is the idea of ‘God in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself,’ so in 
Ephesians the idea of reconciliation is prominent : 
‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye who were in time mst 
far off were made nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
he is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of the partition ’ (Eph 2’^ 
Not only has Christ broken down the barrier which 
lay between Jeiv and Gentile, but He has also 
removed all hindrances between these, when united 
to one another, and the presence of the Father. 
Again, ‘ He has raised us up ndth Him and made 
us to sit with Him in the heavenly places ’ (v.*). 
The final result of the work and teaching of our 
Lord is that 'through him we both (Jew and 
Gentile! have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father’ (v.^s). Again, in 3*’ we have not only 
access to the throne and presence of God, but access 
nith confidence, and this through the power of our 
faith in Christ. In this Enistle, St. Paul is dealing 
with universals and absolutes. The finality and 
absolute character of Christ’s work (1) m the 
removal of sin, and (2) in the securing of our access 
to God, i.e. communion with Him, are marked. 
Lastly, the motive of all this is the love of Christ 
which passeth all knowledge. 

(3) St. James. — This Epistle emphasizes that 
aspect of communion w'ith God w'hereby man’s 
part here and now, rather than what God has done 
in Christ, is considered (Ja I*"). The state of being 
in perfect communion with God, wdiicli is expressed 
by pure and undefiled religion, must be grounded, 
and find outward expression, in the doing of good 
work. The writer is conscious of man’s ultimate 
high destiny as made in the image and likeness of 
God. But there have been many who have chosen 
the friendship of the w'orld instead of the friend- 
ship of God, and so have given themselves over to 
do the work of Satan. Thus the idea of communion 
with God, or with the devil, is made to depend 
fundamentally on man’s choice of the Fatner’s 
friendship, or on his rejecting and vexing the Holy 
Spirit. In times past, and at present, man has 
been ruled by lust and e^dl desire, which have 
borne sin and death. If the miter’s argument be 
dissected, it will be seen that this falling away 
from God’s holy presence was due not so much to 
man’s inherent aepravity and utter sinfulness as 
to the imperfection of the Law. The life of com- I 
munion with the Father is represented as a life in | 
obedience to the perfect, royal law of liberty, i 
This life with God was not possible under the 
OT dispensation, because the law of the OT was l 


exteraal and compelling. The new law is inner 
and impelling, and is therefore the law of liberty. 

It !g not necessary here to make a detailed examination ol 
the relation of * faith ' and ‘ works’ in this Epistle to the same 
terms in St. Paul’s letters. To St. Paul, as has been seen, faith 
was a real condition of communion with God. This St. James 
would not deny. For to him the term 'faith' conveyed the 
Ides of a purely intellectual apprehension, not an assimilation 
and enthusiastic self-surrender to Christ asin Romans. • Works ' 
are not the legal works enjoined by the law, but deeds of mercy 
and kindness prompted by spontaneous self-imparting love for 
God and man. Hence salvation is based upon works, the works 
of man. God has in Christ removed sin. In that He has 
removed sin’s power to keep man from God. The Father has 
accomplished this by a revelation of Himself in a perfect law ol 
liberty, a royal law where obedience means life with Him (1»). 

The contrast between the life with God and 
existence apart from Him may be illustrated by 
the distinctions between the two wisdoms. There 
is one wisdom ‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ wliich 
involves jealousy, faction, confusion, and every 
vile deed ; ‘the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without variance, 
without hypocrisy ’ (3’®'”). Man must not neglect 
his part in the conquest of the devil (4’). The 
Christian’s duty of prayer is inculcated (6'®''®). Man 
has been freed from sins by the gift of a perfect 
revelation of the will and mmd of God in a perfect 
law. Man’s final attainment of the righteousness 
of God, which means eternal communion with Him, 
will depend upon his obedience to God’s Law. 
How far, then, does God give grace and strength 
to actualize this perfect obedience which is essenti- 
ally communion with Him ! God lins planted in our 
hearts a ‘word’ which, unless rejected, is ableto 
save souls (1**). This salvation is the consummation 
of right relations with God, The ‘ word ’ is a free 
gift from the Father. It is, or gives, the strength 
and grace necessary to obey tlie royal law of liberty. 
All toings are from Him, life itself included^ (1”). 
The wisdom which is opposed to earthly wisdom 
is not man’s oto but God’s ; it is from above. All 
that (Christians do, or are, depends on the free 
gift of God. 

This Epistle contains the gospel of piety and good 
works, rather than that of faith. _ But the good 
works do not depend on initiative and power. 
The process of salvation must be expressed in 
good works. But they bring no merit. It is not 
through man’s merit that he is enabled to obey 
the law. This royal law is fundamentally the law 
of love (2®). The life of obedience to the ideal 
law revealed through Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, is a process of drawing nigh unto (5od (4®). 
The power of prayer is mighty in its working. It 
is a source of comfort and strength to man in the 
life of obedience. The prayer of ffiith sjinll save 
him that is sick (6'°®’). ’Through the manifold gifts 
of God the grace necessary for obedience is vouch- 
safed. This obedience in outward action is funda- 
mentally the law of love, implanted by the Father 
in the heart. This is the ground and guarantee of 
communion with Him. . . 

(4) Hebreios. — In this Epistle, Jesus Christ is 
presented as a supernatural, eternal, and uncreated 
Person. He is the Son in an absolute sense, superior 
to a long and illustrious line of prophets nnd_ ser- 
vants of God. He is ‘the effulgence of’ the 
^lory,’ ‘the express image of the essence’ of (xod. 
He was the Agent in creation, and is the Pnnemie 
lying behind the moral order of the universe, i be 
(5T terms used to designate Jahwch are apphea to 
the Person of the Son. On the other hand, he was 
man, tempted in all points like m we are, yet 
without sin. Because of His sufferings and deatli. 
He is crowned with glory and honour. He Icaraea 
obedience by the things which He suffered. He ii 
not ashamed to call men brethren (chs. 1-^)* f "UJ 
there are expressed the two dominant factors in 
the Incarnation— Jesns presented ns the i.tcmai 
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and Uncreated Son ; and Jesus, the Captain of onr 
Salvation, who underwent a perfect human ex- 
perience. These thoughts underlie the develop- 
ment of the a^ument, and determine the result 
of His work. Tlie results of the work of Jesus are 
absolute in their efiicacy, universal in their applica- 
tion, and the expression in the world of time and 
sense of spiritual realities and eternal laws. 

To grasp the signincance ot the writer’s thought on the 
negative aspect ot Christ's work os destroj’ing or annulling that 
which lay between the consciousness of man and the realization 
of communion with God, it is necessary to bear three things in 
mind : (a) He conceives religion as essentially a covenant rela- 
tion between God and man. Communion is a relation which 
entails responsibilities and confers privileges. Slanj’ ot the 
distinctions turn upon the essential differences between the 
covenant inaugurated by Moses and the New Covenant pro- 
mised by Jeremiah and sealed by the death of Christ. (6) 
As the destiny of man, according to the Synoptic Gospels, 
is life in the Kingdom of God, and in the Fourth Gospel is 
eternal life, so in this Epistle the end of man’s existence is 
eternal rest in the peace of God. This heavenly rest is con- 
trasted with the rest which Israel in older times sought in 
the promised land, on the other side of Jordan, (c) The dis- 
tinction between this world of sense and the unseen world of 
reality is evidence of the writer’s dependence upon Alexandrian 
thought. 

The death of Christ is compared with the cove- 
nant offerings of Ex 24®*®, with the burnt-offerings 
of the Law, and with the sin-offerings of the Day 
of Atonement (Lv 16). The efficacy of His death 
considered as a sacrifice is asserted in 9'®'-. On 
the problem of the remission of sins, the cancelling 
of guilt, the ■writer repeats the OT idea that apart 
from the shedding of blood there is no remission. 
But, in view of the majesty and eternity of His 
Person, the Blood of Gmist avails to atone for all 
past sin. In virtue of the power of His blood He 
lias entered within the veil, into the very presence 
of God. This is the end of all religions — to secure 
perfect and uninterrupted communion ■with God. 
Sin has always acted as a barrier. Hence in the 
OT dispensation ordinary Israelites could not 
enter into the Holy of Holies at all, nor could the 
high priest, except once a year, to offer burnt- and 
sin-offerings for himself and the peimle. But now, 
by His own offering of Himself, Christ has per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified. "Whither 
He has gone before, Christians may follow with 
boldness, and draw near to the throne of grace. 
Offering Himself as a sacrifice for sin, Christ has 
destroyed every barrier of sin which formerly Iiw 
between man and God. The sacrifice in which He : 
is both High Priest and Victim secures this result 
in the world of spirit, whereas the Levitical wor- 
ship had availed only to the cleansing of the flesh. 

Although the ellicaoy ol Christ’s saorlace rests fundamentally 
upon the majesty of His Person, H’ls sacrifleial death may be 
contrasted with the Leritical bloody sacrifices In the following 
points: (a) they are many and repeated : His ia once for all ; 
(6) they are of dumb animals : His is the voluntary act of the 
human will ; (c) they are offered by sinful priests who do not 
fully represent the people : His Is offered by a sinless Offerer 
who is perfectly at one with His brethren ; (cf) they as sacri- 
Bcial acta are transactions in the world of time and sense ; His 
High Priestly act is an expression of the Eternal Spirit of the 
Dirine I/ive ; (e) they avail to cleanse the flesh from physical 
impurities : He cleanses the conscience from guilt, to servo the 
living God. 

In this interpretation of the meaning of Christ’s 
work wo are m the realm of the Eternal Spirit. 
Christ as the sin-ofl'ering for humanity has freed 
all men potentially from the guilty consciousness 
of sin, and brings Christians to the heavenly rest 
of God. Yet in this Epistle the emphasis is not 
so much on the surrender of Christ's life ns on the 
presentation of that life within the veil. Christ, 
our High Priest and the Author of onr salvation, 
is the Periecter and Finisher of onr faith, (a) He 
is onr Example, being tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin. In the light and 
strength of His victory we are to run the race set 
before us ivith confidence. (6) He is the Object 
and Ground of our faith. Faith is defined as ‘ that 
which gives reality to things hoped for, the proving 


of things not seen ’ (IH). In the Person 
in the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, th( 
world of abiding reality is brought into 
of human ken. To those who hold fast with con- 
fidence to this faith, ■victory is assured in the end. 
(c) In the heavenly ministry of Christ He ever 
‘liveth to make intercession for us.’ Onr High 
Priest, because of His sufi'eringa and death, is 
crowned with glory and honour. He has passed 
through the heavens, and now sits at the Father’s 
right hand to plead the merits of His eternal sacri- 
fice. The love and merciful kindness of God which 
were manifested in time and in the earthly ministry 
of Jesus are eternal and changeless principles, 
perpetually operative in our behalf. This must 
ultimately he the ground of onr acceptance and the 
assurance of our life in communion with Him. 

In tliis Epistle the thought of the perfection of 
Christ’s sacrifice is parallel ivith St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of justification by faith. The benefits and 
efficacy of His perfect sacrifice are conditioned by 
our attitude of faith and trust. This is a neces- 
sary and fundamental element in the process of 
salvation. But behind and above all the perfec- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice and His eternal ministry 
of love in heaven are the assurance and guarantee 
of the life of communion with God. 

(5) i Peter . — In the Petrine speeches in the Acts 
onr Lord is the great Prophet whose mission is 
attested by His mighty works. He is identified 
with the Suffering Servant of Jahweh (Ac S’®*®®, cf. 
457-50 . ggg jg 421 5213 5311). g[g jjQg suffered death 
by the foreknowledge and counsel of God. God 
has highly exalted Him and made Him to he both 
Lord and Christ. The allusions to the Servant of 
Jahweh suggest the atoning and saving significance 
of our Lora’s sufferings and death. The prophets 
of old have spoken explicitly of the sufferings of 
Christ. Eepentance and forgiveness of sins are 
brouglit into close connexion U'ith these sufierings 
and His death (Ac 3’®'*). In those speeches onr 
Lord is the suffering Messiah. In Hm name re- 
entance and remission of sins are preached. His 
eath has ivTonght such a change m the status of 
man before God that he is in a position by a 
deliberate act of his ovm choice to attain for- 
giveness of sins and the life of communion and 
peace with God. With the growth of St. Peter’s 
thought in the course of years, the process of 
salvation is more explicitly stated by him. The 
snfl’erings of Christ are followed by ‘ the "lories ’ 
(1 P 1“). From past sins and corruptible life, 
Christians have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ (v.*®). ‘ He bare onr sins in his body upon 

the tree, that we having died unto sins might five 
nnto righteousness ; by whose stripes ye were 
healed ’ (2®^). The writer is not here dealing with 
the principle of sin as St. Paul did, hut with indi- 
vidual sins. The thought is that we have been 
freed from the dominion and power of sin through 
a literal transfer of our sins to Him, and a literal 
substitution of the sinless Person of the Eedeemer 
for the persons of ns sinners. He was sinless, but 
in His ovra body He suffered the con.'^equences and 
results of our sins. The avenging holiness and 
righteousness of God find expression in the vicarious 
sufferings and death of the Christ of God. It ia far 
from the writer’s intention to ascribe to Christ’s 
sufferings as such the moral quality or value of 
unishinent. The sufferings and death are ours 
ecause the sins which He bore are ours. There 
is a clear statement on salvation in the words, 
‘Because Christ also suffered for s'ms once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might liring 
us to God ; being put to death in the flesh hut 

? [nickened in the Spirit’ (3*®). Our Lord suffered 
or sins which were not His own. He the righteous 
was offered in sacrifice for the unrighteous. Two 
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main ideas seem to be contained here; (o) that 
ein deserved punishment; and the ■wrath of God 
must be expressed, if not on the person of a 
sinner, on that of a vicarious sufferer; (b) that 
tlie righteous may by God’s gracious pro%’ision 
suffer for the unrighteous. Purther, • He went 
and preached to the spirits in prison’ (3’®). Our 
Lorffs saving work is not limited to this world, 
but extends into all spheres. There is no realm in 
which His saring actirities do not reign. Bj’ the 
sufferings and death of Christ, which came to pass 
in the eternal counsels of God, man has been freed 
from the ^ilt and power of sin. He is sprinkled 
and glorihed by the blood of Christ. Only on this 
condition is communion •with God the Father made 
ossible. Thus the death and sufferings of Christ 
ave availed to secure the negative element in the 
process of human salvation — forgiveness of sins. 
How then is the necessary power and strength 
given to man whereby he may continue in the 
state of communion and fellowship -with God! 
This question is evidently prominent in St. Peter’s 
mind ; * Concerning which salvation the prophets 
sought and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come to you’ (H“). There is 
in salvation a positive aspect which means the 
infusion of pg-ace. This gift of God has been the 
subject of the revelation of God to man through 
the prophets in the OT. It is now given through 
Chnst, and is most intimately connected ivith His 
sufferings and death. He ‘ was manifested at the 
end of the times for your sake^ who through him 
are believers in God, which raised him from the 
dead, and gave him glory ; so that your faith and 
hope might be in God ’ The faith and hope 

of man which make possible communion with the 
Father are here associated with the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. His glorious resurrection 
as a spiritual fact was the symbol and emblem of 
His final and absolute victory over the forces of 
sin and death. The resurrection is the ground and 
guarantee of a new life, and gift of strength to man 
to overcome the power of Satan and to enter God’s 
presence. As the soul of man has been purified 
through the blood of Christ, the life of the purified 
soul is the life of love (!“'•). The life of com- 
munion with God which has been ensured by 
Christ’s death and the coming of grace into the 
heart finds its necessary complement in the life 
of love for the brethren {cf. the Johannine state- 
ment in 1 Jn 3’*). The Joudsh figure of Divine 
election is used to describe the life of the Church 
redeemed from sin (1 P 2’ ; cf. St. Paul in Homans). 
The process of salvation of individual souls has for 
its end the creation of a redeemed community, a 
holy Church, a spiritual house. The function of 
the redeemed is to be a priesthood offering spiritual 
sacrifices (1 P cf. Ex_19“'-)* The idea of the 
priesthood of all believers is here stated explicitly. 
All Christians are sacrificing priests, elect of God ; 
the life of communion ■with the Father is essenti- 
ally a life of the offering of a sacrifice. Tlie ulti- 
mate basis of the Christian’s union -nith God is 
God’s holiness (H®). The saving work involved in 
the life and death of Christ expresses in the world 
of time and sense the eternal laws of that redeem- 
ing holiness. In the death, and more especially in 
the resurrection, of His Son, are given grace and 
strength to abide in the life of love and sacrifice 
with God the Father. 

(6) St. John’s Gospel^ and Epistles . — ^The ide^ 
of Christ’s Person enunciated in the Prologue lie 
behind the work as a wliole. The distinctions 
between light and darkness, the world and the 

1 Ifot«-ithstandinf much recent criticism which tends to 
mlnlmlre the historical value of this Gospel, it is here te- 
parded ns containing, upon the lowest estlmite, » verj- large 
substratum of ccunine discourses of our lord. 


heavenly sphere, God and man, time and eternity, 
are _ repeatedly insisted on by the Evangelist 
Christ as the Eternal Logos of the Father, in- 
carnate and dwelling among men, is a perfect 
revelation of the being and ■will and character of 
God. He who has seen Jesus the Son has seen the 
Father (Jn 14®). Christ, the incarnate Logos, is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life (14'). Only 
through a knowledge of His Person and through 
faith m Him can man pass out of death into life. 
In 1®® John the Baptist hails Him as ‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
"Whether this is a reference to the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah or to the lamb of the sin-offer- 
ing, it certainly involves the sacrificial significance 
of Christ’s death as availing to remove sin. But 
this idea is not completely worked out in the 
Gospel, God the Father is essentially love ; the 
Son is love incarnate. To gain eternal life, which 
is a spiritual state of commnnion with God, man 
m^ost know God, and Jesus Christ whom Ho has 
sent By nppe.aring as Light in the midst oi 
darkness, the Eternal Son offers to every man the 
opportunity of seeing and joining himself to that 
light. Acceptance or rejection of this choice is left 
with man himself. The Son judges no man; the 
judgment or acceptance is automatic. The world 
m which men lie cut off from communion with God 
is represented as the abode of death or destruc- 
tion ; but the effect of Christ’s mission is to im- 
plant in all who ‘will to believe’ in Him the 
principles of eternal life. As the Son is in virtue 
of His Divine power victorious over sin, hatred, 
and darkness, so man, by knowledge and faith in 
Him, may in the end achieve the same victoir. 
As communion with God is expressed in the 
Synoptic Gospels as the reign of holiness in the 
lUngdom of (aod, so in the Fourth Gospel the b^b 
idea is represented by the phrase ' eternal life.’ 
Eternal life is essentially the knowledge of God 
and His incarnate Son, Hence in the work of 
making possible a perfect communion with God, 
the negative aspect of Christ’s work was to over- 
come and vanquish the ignorance and darkness in 
which the mind of man lay. The revelation of the 
love and light of (Jod in the life and death of the 
Eternal Son is, on this side, a conquest of the realm 
of darkness and sin. On the positive side, the 
thought of an eternal life which begins now, over- 
leaps death, and endures unto the ages of the ages, 
means an existence in communion with the Father. 
Christ is to prepare in the heavenly sphere a plare 
for His disciples also. As He rests eternally m 
the bosom of the Father, so they in the end ore to 
come whither He has gone. In this Gospel the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ is the fullest and 
richest in the NT literature. And m to the motive 
of the Incarnation, there is the sublime statement : 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, tliat whosoever believeth on hm 
should not perish, but have eternal life ’ (3'*). The 
facts of the Incarnation, the life and death of 
Christ, were prior neither in time nor in princmie 
to the merciful love of God. The love of 
not powerless till justice is satisfici Bather, the 
Incarnation with all its attendant cHcnmstanres U 
an expression of the love of God which has existed 
from eternity. God is love, and love impl^ the 
revelation and gift of self. In tiie Fourth Go^eJ 
the Incarnation is God’s gift to man of a perfect 
revelation of Himself. An acceptance of this su- 
preme gift by knowledge of and faitb in His bon 
means the closest communion with God and lUe 
eternal. ‘ If a man love me, bo_ will keep my 
Avord : and my Father will love him, and we ■vviil 
come unto him, and make onr abode with 
(14“j ; ' I am the resurrection and the lire : he that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live ; 
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and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die’ (1 !'•“'•)• In th® Eucharistic discourses in 
ch. 6, our Lord speaks of Himself as ‘ the bread of 
life.’ By feeding on the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the Son of man, men have life in them- 
selves. By unaided efforts they cannot attain life 
eternal. Life and communion with God are essen- 
tially gifts from a merciful Father through the 
Son. Though there is no account of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel, the 
necessity and fundamental importance of the 
sacramental life are repeatedly dwelt upon. The 
Son is the Bread which cometh down out of heaven 
and giveth life to the world. Life means an ap- 
prehension and assimilation of the flesh and blood 
of the Son which are food and drink indeed. It 
might almost be said that the final purpose of His 
Incarnation is stated in these terms : ‘ I am the 
living bread which came down out of heaven ; if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.’* 

Finally, in this Gospel we are moving in the 
world not of time and sense, but of abiding spiritual 
realities. Death is more than the physical fact of 
fleshly dissolution. Life does not mean mere 
animate existence. Death is the spiritual and 
moral fact of a separation from, and incompati- 
bility with, the Divine love. It is not an event 
in a moment of time, but an eternal loss. So life 
is more than existence ; based on knowledge and 
faith, it means existence in the holy presence of 
God, in accordance with His will — in the last 
resort, communion with Him. This life is the rift 
of God to man through the Eternal Son of His 
love. As the Son in His human life possesses the 
most perfect achievement of communion irith the 
Most High, so He is Himself the moat perfect 
means whereby there is communion between men 
and God. 

The mystical idealism of the Johannine Gospel 
is maintained in the First Epistle. But in the 
latter the Gospel message finds its actual realiza- 
tion in the ordinary practical life of the 1st cent. 
Christian community. The author reiterates 
Christ’s negative work of removing the barrier — 
an act made possible by His Divine Sonship 
4*"). On this Divine Sonship is based also the 

ositive aspect of communion. That which has 

een seen and heard in His manifestation is 
declared as a means towards the fellowship of 
Christians with one another and * with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ’ (1*'®). By means 
of this union Christians are made children of God 
(3*), and they continue to possess the actual in- 
dwelling of God if (a) they acknowledge Jesus as 
come in the flesh and as the Son of God (4" *^), and 

(6) prove their acknowledgment by the love for one 
another (4**) which shows that tliey have passed 
out of death into life (3'*). 

(7) S Peter and Jude . — ^Through the work of our 
Lord the cle.ansing of sins has been effected (2 P 1®). 
This cleansing is hom sins, not the principle of sin.® 
It is an act or transaction in past time which the 
writer’s contemporaries were in danger of forget- 
ting. Yet it also demands some appropriation of its 
effects on the part of the individual searcher after 
union Muth Gfod. The Christian’s righteousness 
and faith in God are determined by the Person and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ. Both freedom 
from sins and power to work the righteousness of 
God at the present time depend directly upon faith 
and knowledge of Him (2 P Salvation is a 

1 There can be no donbt that in these passages there Is a 
rctcrcnco to the Eucharist, since the writer of the Gospel is 
looking back on some seventy years of Cliristian practice. To 
cliaracterire the language ns mere metaphornndejinbo!, without 
any corresponding reality, Is to do violence to every accepted 
canon of criticism or exposition. 

^ A link with the Petrine rather than vrith the Pauline 
toterioiogy. 


personal and moral apprehension of, and adhesion 
to. Him. He is the unique figure who Himself 
bridges the chasm between God and man. The 
long categories of sins show that the presence and 
power of sin in the world as the negation of 
communion with God are very real to the writer’s 
conscionsness. Not only man, but the angels also 
are involved, or have been involved, in this apostasy 
(2 P 2*, Jude *).* 

A distinction is made between the objective and 
subjective elements in the ivork of salvation. The 
cleansing of sins, regarded as in some sense 
completed in past time (2 P 1®), may be called the 
objective element in the Atonement. Throughout 
2 Peter strong emphasis is laid on knowledge, and 
in 2“ the knowledge of Christ is said to have 
enabled man to be free from sin. This may bo 
called the subjective element in the Atonement. 
In the world of time and sense, atonement was 
■wrought in the life and death of the Son of God, 
But this transaction can have no meaning or saiung 
value without knowledge of Jesns Christ. Such 
knowledge means an inner and spiritual appre- 
hension and assimilation of His work and Himself 
with the very inmost being. By the knowledge of 
Christ and His death whidi has cleansed from sins 
there is approach through Him to God the Father. 
Thus, aU the Christian’s relations to God are 
conditioned by the Person and saving work of the 
Son; through Him cleansing has been ■wrought; 
through a knowledge of Him there is approaM to 
the Father. For the present and future the life 
of communion ■with God is expressed by the OT 
imagery of Divine election (2 P 1*®) ; and entrance 
into the eternal Kingdom of Christ is attained by 
virtue of faith and knowledge and apprehension of 
the cleansing from sins (v.**). There is here a link 
Avith the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels, Here, 
as there, the life of communion with God is re- 
presented by the idea of entrance into and life in 
the Kingdom of God and Christ. _As members of 
that Kingdom, Christians abide in His presence 
and love, in communion with Him. Man has not 
yet fully entered into the Kingdom, and the process 
of salvation will not be complete ‘ until the day 
da'wn and the day-star arise in your hearts’ (v.*®) 
at the consummation of the Kingdom (cf. Mt 25). 
The great day of judgment and separation, and of 
the reign of Christ with His saints in glory, was 
coming as a thief in the night, and was to mean a 
changing of all things and a new heaven and earth 
( 3 J 0 . isj^ the present the life of man must be in 

E eace, and blammess. As the long-suffering of the 
lord has wrought salvation (S*”), the fives of 
Christians here must be of the same kind. The 
life of communion ■with the Father is to find its 
consummation in the new heaven and earth where- 
in dweUeth righteousness. When, through the 
knowledge of Christ, the righteousness and peace 
of God are attained, tliere will be the new heaven 
and earth. Hence for the man lyho has attained 
the righteousness of God there is no death. He 
passes from this world order into the eternal and 
heavenly kingdom (Jude 

(8) The Apocalypse . — The language of this book 
points to a period of severe and prolonged persecu- 
tion. A mighty war is being waged on earth 
between the Church of God and the powers of evil. 
There is a clear CTasp and apprehension of the 
difficulties which lie before the Church and her 
consummation in the Kingdom of God. The Bomon 
Empire, and the city of Borne in particular, are 
the incarnation of the spirit of mdl (Bev 17*'*). 
The accoimt of the war in heaven in 12*'® suggests 
the mighty conflict fought out on earth between the 

1 With this thought of the alienation of all created bclngt 
from Ood’a presence, oompare the idea of the absolute and 
universal range of our Lord’s saving work in 1 P S'*. 
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powers of liglit and darkness. Man’s final victory 
over the forces of sin which separate him from 
God has been gained through the death of Christ 
as the Lamb of God (1'). The soteriology of this 
book, with which its relation is concerned, depends 
directly on the Christology. Our Lord is ‘ the Son 
of God’ in the highest sense (2^®), that is, the 
author insists on the same exalted dignity of our 
Lord’s Person as in the Fourth Gospel. The 
favourite designation for Him is * the Lamb,’ this 
title being ap|)lied to Him twenty-nine times in 
the book. He is not only the Lamb, but the Lamb 
who has been slain; and the effect of His death 
has been the purchase and redemption of mankind 
(6®). All mankind were in bondage under the 
dominion of sin and death. By the death of the 
Lamb the purchase price has been paid. Man has 
been bought for God’s own possession. His true 
life and destiny — communion with the Father — 
have thus been made possible. This Mwer of the 
Lamb slain is due to His being the Eternal and 
Divine Son. Salvation is from God the Father 
and God the Son (6*® 7*°). The ultimate motive is 
to be found in the love of God ; the immediate 
agency is through the death of the Lamb, the 
Eternal Son made man. The final efiects of the 
death of the Lamb as an act which has purified all 
men from sin depend on the choice and action of 
the redeemed. Salvation includes a human as 
well as a Divine element. Man must make use of, 
and appropriate, those saving powers which the 
love of the Son, as expressed in His death, has 
provided (7*‘). Like St. Paul, the writer insists 
on the importance of Christ’s resurrection in this 
connexion (1*®). The resurrection of Christ as a 
spiritual fact expresses His final victory over the 

E ower of sin ana death. Though the Lamb has 
een slain, yet there is victory in His death. He 
‘ is alive for evermore,’ He has tlie keys which open 
the way to life, that is, to a life of communion 
with the Father. By the death of the Lamb, the 
whole community has been purchased to be a lang- 
dom of priests (1®). The Christian is set free from 
all that had hindered the offering of a perfect 
sacrifice to God. The death of Christ (the Lamb) 
as a sacrifice has freed man from sin. The life of 
communion with God thus gained is a life of un- 
interrupted sacrifice. This being so, how is power 
given to individual Christians whereby they are 
strengthened for this perfect ministry? How is 
there such a relation as is expressed in the phrase 
‘ the patience and faith of the saints’ (IS'®) ? The 
writer interprets this relation in (a) the language 
of metaphor taken from the Jewish ceremonial 
(19®), (6) the language of the works of the Law 
(2®®), and (c) the description of keeping the com- 
mandments of God and holding the testimony of 
Jesus (12”). Thus, the idea of man’s right relation 
to God and of communion with Him is expressed 
in a variety of images. Similarly, image after 
image — mostly taken from the OT, but not un- 
ooloured by the Jewish apocalpytic writings — is 
used to denote the communion with God in which 
the true Christian abides, and the prayer and 
dedication by means of which it is gained and 
realized s 5.12 .!o.« 5! 712-17 g* 14'-® 20«-« 

21. 22). At the centre of all is the stream of life 
which proceeds from the being of God, mediated 
through the manhood of the Son (22'). Through 
all the stages of communion, the Church in the 
power of the Holy Spirit reaches that perfect 
attainment in which the Divine life is fully received 
( 22 ”). 

Co-vciTO/OlV.— Christian life is thus the highest 
form of communion with God which is attainable 
in the present stage of being, and the closest rneans 
of approach to that complete communion which is 
the true destiny of the human race. Led up to 


by divers methods of preparation, Christianity 
supplies^ the individual Chnstian with a definite 

S it, which is made possible through the union of 
_ od and man in J pus Christ. That definite gift is 
in the soul of the individual as his personal posses- 
sion ; but he has it through his place in the society 
which the incarnate Son of God constituted (see 
Church). Intellectual powers are used in the 
rec^tion of truth and OTace ; but they are assisted 
by Divine revelation. The communion of the spirit 
of man ivith the_ spiritual God fails in its purpose 
except so far as it is a means towards bringing the 
human life into conformity with the Divine life. 
All through the history or such communion there 
are the tvvo sides — the inner and the outward. 
The Christian life will be well proportioned which 
makes due allowance for them both. The com- 
munion will be expressed by, and will find its 
realization in, such different means as the study of 
the Biblical records, the life of the Church in past 
times, and the histories of the saints ; the use of 
public worship ; the observance of sacred days and 
seasons ; the intimate relation between the soul 
and God which is found in private and personal 
acte of prayer ; the expression of a philosophy of 
religion which has as its aims both the further 
progress of believers and the conversion of un- 
believers ; the reception of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit; the partaking, with the knowledge 
and faith and right intention which the Holy 
Spirit makes possible, of the life of Christ com- 
municated in the Sacraments, as the Christian is 
spiritually uplifted to be wth Christ in heaven, 
and as Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
acting on His sacred Manhood, and on the gifts 
offered by the Church, is present on earth. Em- 
ploying such means, it moves on towards the 
consummation which has its mark in limitless 
perfection (1 Co 13”, 1 Jn 3®). 
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Darwell Stone and D. C. SniFsob. 
COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Egypt'®" • 
— It is diillcalt to define this subject, as it will 
naturally appear under many diflcrent forms m 
other articles. The subjects of jl)_ offenng, (-} 
theophagy, (3) covenant, (4) symbio.sis, (5) magic, 
(6) oracle, (7) prayer, (8) adoration, (D) in.spiration, 
(10) dream, (11) mysticism, and (12) trance, all 
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comprise commtmion "mth Deity, and it is not 
possible to deal ndth the latter except under some 
form of these various headings. we can do 
here is to illustrate these difierent modes of com- 
munion as seen in Egyptian remains. 

1. Offering. — The Egyptian idea was not that of 
burning a sacrifice in order that the smell of it 
might ascend to heaven, but that of setting out a 
talne of food for the god, especially at the times 
when all his worshippers were assembled at a feast. 
Then the god and his adherents feasted toother, 
with portions assigned to each (XXth dyn., Harris 
papyrus). The same is seen in the feasts held in 
the temples in later times, as illustrated by the 
well-known invitation ‘ to dine at the table of the 
Lord Serapis in the Serapeum ’ in the 2nd cent. A.D. 
{Oxyrh. Papyri, i. 177). Thus the essence of the 
ofiering was co-mensalism with the god. 

2 . Theophag^. — From a very early stratum of 
the religion comes the idea of feeding on the god. | 
The animal-gods were so used in a communion ! 
feast, as seen at Memphis, where the sacred bulls ' 
were eaten, only the heads being preserved with 
the fragments oi bone after the sacramental feast 
(XESth dyn.). The same is implied at Thebes, 
where the sacred ram was killed each year. In 

re-historic times the flesh was removed from the 
ead, and the bones were broken to extract the 
marrow, probably showing the practice of anthro- 
pophagy with a view to transmitting the virtues of 
the deceased. In the future life the dead fed on the 
gods ; cf. the pyramid of King Unas (Vth djn .) : 

* It is Unas who eats men, who nourishes himself on the gods. 
... It is Unas who devours their magie virtues and who eats 
their souls ; the great ones are a repast for Unas in the morning, 
the middling ones at noon, and the little ones are the food of 
Unas for the evening. The old ones, male and female, are burnt 
up in the ovens.’ 

3 . Covenant. — ^The greater offerings and endow- 
ments for the gods were one side of a business 
contract or covenant. 

•I give to thee wine,’ or other offerings, saj-s the Hng. The 
god replies, * I give to thee health and stren^h.' * I give thee 
Joy and life for mllUons of years.’ In his battle-prayer Bamsesn. 
appeals.to Amen on the ground of his great offerings to the god, 
and therefore demands his help in distress. 

4 . Symbiosis. — In the future life the dead were 
thought to go and live with the gods, generally in 
the boat of the sun-god Ba, with whom the dead 
performed the daily joumw through the under 
world. In the Book of the Dead (ch. 178) the gods 
are besought thus; ‘Feed N. with youj let nim 
eat what you eat, drink as you drink, sit as you 
sit, be mighty as you are mighty, navigate as you 
navigate.’ 

5 . Magic.— The essential idea is to compel the 
gods by magic formulse (Wiedemann, The Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 269). 
In the early teles of magic the gods are not 
prominent ; it ia_ rather the course of Nature that 
IS compelled, as in the vivification of a wax croco- 
dUe, or the joining of the head and body of a 
decapitated bird (Petrie, .^yp. Tales, i. [1895] 
p. 11). But the later magic formulra are addressed 
to the gods and spirits, and threaten dire results if 
the magician is not obeyed. They are not un- 
natural for their time, as the little Greek boys 
threatened terrible results to their fathers if they 
could not have their own way (Papyri letters in 
Oxyrh. Papyri, i. 186). 

Another part of magic in communion was the 
Divine marriage of Amen with the queen, resulting 
in tlie supeniatural conception of the heir, as is 
recited of Hatshepsut and Amenhotep ill. Here 
the community with the Deity in procreation is 
similar to the Bab. priestess being a spouse of the 
god in his shrine. The king also was in com- 
munion with the Deitj’, as he dressed and acted in 
the marriage as the incarnation of the Deity. The 
frequent use of little images of the go^, often 


protected in miniature shrines, hung_ round the 
neck, suggests a magic communion, like that of 
Louis XI. with the leaden images in his hat-band. 

6 . Oracle. — Oracular responses were given by 
the nodding of a statue of the god in reply to 
questions. In the XXIst dynasty Men-kheper-ra, 
the pontiff, went to visit Amen, 

‘ sayine, ‘ ‘ 0 my good lord, there Is a matter, shall one recount it? " 
Then the great god nodded exceedingly, exceedingly. Then lie 
went again to the great god, saying, “ O my good lord, it is the 
matter of these servants against whom thou art wroth, who are 
In the Oasis, whither they are banished.” ’Then the great god 
nodded exceedingly, while this commander of the army with 
his hands uplifted was praising his lord' (Breasted, Anc. Hecords 
of Agypt, 1B06-7, iv. 8I8> 

Again, in an inquiry about accusations in the 
XXIst dynasty, the pontiff Painozem 
‘ came before this great god. This great god saluted violently. 
He placed two tablets of writing before the great god : one writ- 
ing said . . . there are matters which should be investigated 
... the other writing . . . there are no matters which should 
be investigated. . . . These two tablets of writing were placed 
before the great god. The great god took the writing which said 
. . . there are no matters which should be investigated ’ (tb. 
828). 

In a religious fiction of later date the chief of 
Bekhten, in Asia, desires that the image of the god 
Khonsu be sent to Bekhten to perform the cure of 
his daughter. The king of Egypt 
* repeated before Khonsu in Thebes, saying, “ O my good lord, I 
repeat before thee concerning the daughter of the chief of 
Bekhten.” Then led they Khonsu of Thebes to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker. . . . Then said his majesty before Khonsu of Thebes, 
“ O thou good lord, if thou inclinest thy face to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker ... he shall be conveyed to Bekhten.” There was violent 
nodding. Then said his majesty, ” Send thyprotection with him, 
that I may cause his majesty to go to Bekhten to save the 
daughter of the chief of Bekhten.” Khonsu of Thebes nodded 
the head violently. Then he wrought the protection of Khonsu 
the Plan Maker four times.’ At Bekhten ‘ then this god went 
to the place where Bentresh was. Then he wrought the protec- 
tion of the daughter of the chief of Bekhten. She became well 
immediately ’ (to. iii. 103). The phrase ‘ wrought the protection ' 
here is literally * did [or made] the sa.’ The ta was a Divine 
emanation which was conferred from the gods by the laying on 
of bands. 

7 . Prayer. — An example of direct appeal — 
beyond all the usual formulse — is that of the 
battle-prayer of Kamses II. : 

* “ IVhat is in thy heart, my father Amen, does a father ignore 
the face of a son? I have made petitions, and hast thou for- 
gotten mo f Even in my going stood 1 not on thy word? . . . 
IVhat is thy will concerning these Amu [Syrians]? Amen shall 
bring to nought the ignorers of God. Made I never for thee 
great multitude of monuments ? . , . Amen 1 behold this has 
been done to thee out of love, I caU on thee, my father Amen, 
for I am in the midst of many nations whom I know not, the 
whole of every land is against me. ... I end this waiting on 
the decrees of thy mouth. Amen I never overstepping thy 
decrees, even making to thee Invocations from the ends of the 
earth.”’ 'Amen came because I cried to him, he gave me his 
hand and I rejoiced : He cried out to me, '* My protection is 
with thee, my face is with thee, Eamessu, loved of Amen, I am 
with thee, I am thy Father, my hand is with thee ’ (Petrie, His- 
tory 0 / Egypt, iii. [1905] 66 f.). 

8 . Adoration.— The Egyptian always stood with 
his hands raised, and tne palms turned forward, 
when in adoration. Of the mental attitude there 
are many examples in the hymns of adoration to 
the gods, expatiating on the glory and power of 
the deity; but there is little trace of a personal 
expression. One remarkable maxim is : ‘ When 
thou worshippest him, do it quietly and without 
ostentation m the sanctuary of God, to whom 
clamour is abhorrent. Pray to him with a longing 
heart, in which all thy words are hidden, so win he 
grant thy request, and hear that which thou sayest, 
and accept thy offering’ (Erman, Egyp. Eel., Eng. 
tr., 1907, p. 84). A striking instance of official 
adoration is when Pankhy the Ethiopian (XXIIIrd 
dyn.) went to perform the royal ceremonies at 
Heliopolis. He ascended the steps to the shrine of 
Ea, he drew back the bolts, and, opening the ark, 
he looked on Ba in his shrine, and performed adora- 
tion before the two boats of Ea. Tlien he shut 
and sealed the doors. The address of Lucius to 
Isis (Golden Ass) w one of the finest passages of 
adoration in late times ; but it is Greek rather 
than Egyptian. 
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9. Inspiration. — The impulse to perform great 
works was ascribed to the inspiration of the gods. 
Ilatshepsut (XVIIIth dyn.) relates at the base of 
lier great obelisk at Kamak : 

‘1 Bat in the palace, I remembered him who fashioned me 
(Amen, the divine parent of the miraculous birth of the queen), 
my heart ied me to make for him two obeiisks ’ (Breasted, 
ii. 132). ‘ I have done this from a loving heart for my father 
Amen ; I have entered upon his project of the first occurrence, 

I was wise by his exceiient spirit, I did not forget anything of 
that which he executed. My majesty knoweth that he isdlwne. 

I did it under his command, he it was who led me ; I conceived 
not any works without his doing, he it was who gave me direc- 
tions. I slept not because of his tempie, I erred not from that 
which he commanded, my heart was wise before my Father, 1 
entered upon the affairs of his heart ' (p. 131). 

Direct inspiration of words was also accepted, as 
when Un-amen was detained at the court of Bvblos 
(XXIst dyn.) : 

• Now, when he (the king of Bybios) sacrificed to his gods, the 
god seized one of his noble youths, making him frenzied, so that 
he said, " Bring up the god (the image of Amen owned by Un- 
amen), bring the messenger of Amen who hath him, send him 
and let him go." Now, while the frenzied youth continued in 
frenzy during the night, I found a ship bound for Egypt *(t6. 
iv. 280). 

10. Dream. — The belief in dreams as communica- 
tions from a deity is seldom mentioned. The main 
instance is the dream of Tahutmes IV. (XVIIIth 
dyn.) ; when he 

' rested in the shadow of this great god (the Sphinx), a vision 
of sleep seized him at the hour when the sun was in the zenith, 
and be found the majesty of this revered god speaking with his 
own mouth, as a lather speaks with his son, saying, " Behold 
thou me 1 see thou me ! my eon Tahutmes, I am thy father Har- 
emakhti-Khepra-Ra-Atum, who will give to thee thy kingdom. 

. . . The sand of this desert upon which I am has reached me ; 
turn to me to have that done which I have desired, knowing that 
thou art my son, my protector ; come hither ; behold, lam with 
thee, 1 am thy leader,” When he had finished this speech, this 
kin^s eon awoke ’ (<6. il. 323). 

A stone head-rest or pillow, of the usual form, 
was found at Memphis having a small shrine 
hollowed in the side of it, evidently to contain an 
image of a god close beneath the sleeper’s head. 
This was probably to favour communications in 
dreams. The Egyptians adopted the Semitic idea 
of dreaming in a temple, or in front of a sacred 
shrine, when seeking guidance in a Semitic land, 
as seen in Sinai (Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 1906, 
p. 67). The Greeks in Egypt had the custom of 
dreaming in the temples at Memphis, Kanohos, 
and Ahydos (see, further, art. INCUBATION). 

11. Mysticism, — The absence of documents re- 
lating to personal religion during the Egj'ptiau 
monarchy prevents our finding mysticism, which 
is absent from the official religion. But in the 
later age we have the Hermetic books of about 
500-200 B.C,, and the accounts of the Ascetics of 
the 1st cent. A.D. In these ive meet ivitli the 
various emblems of Conversion — the Kay of Light, 
Baptism, and Re-hirth. 

' Good is holy silence, and a giving of a holiday to cveiy 
sense.’ ' Pray to catch a single ray of thought of the Unwoni- 
fest (God) by contemplating tiie ordering of Nature, inanimato 
and animate.’ * To reach re-hirth throw out of work the bodily 
senses, and withdraw Into thyself ; will it, and the Deity shall 
come to birth.’ 

Of the Ascetics it is said (A.D. 10) that 
* they arc carried away with heavenly love, like those initiated 
In the practice of Corybaiitic Mysteries ; they ore n-fire with 
God until they beliold the object of their love. After dancing 
and singing all night, thus drunken unto morning light with this 
fair dmnlccnness, with no head-heaviness or drowsiness, but 
with eyes and body even fresher than when they ©me to the 
banquet, they take their stand at dawn, when, catching sight of j 
the rising sun, they raise their hands to heaven praying' 
(Petrie, Perional Religion in Egvpt, 1809, pp. 82-03, 77). 
Probably much of this mysticism was due to the 
influence of Indian thought from the Buddhist 
mission. 

12. Trance seems to have been outside of the 
very practiew.! and material ideas of the Egyptians, 
but it probably entered into the .^cetic system of 
later times. The devotees lived in solitary dwell- 
ings, each of which contained a shrine oTmonasterion 
into wluch no other person ever entered. Here, in 
solitude, they performed the mysteries of the holy 


life. No food or drink was ever used in it, bnt 
there the (ievotees rested for even a whole week at 
a time, without food or any external impression. 
Such a condition would certainly lead to trance 
and visions, like those of the later hermits. 

In each of these modes of communion we have 
only samples, which do not give any complete 
view of the subject, but which illustrate its nature 
at one or two periods. These samples must not he 
thought to be general in their application ; there 
must have been various views current together in 
the very mixed condition of Egyptian religion. As 
a modern parallel, we have simultaneously every 
•shade of belief about Divine communion in the 
Eucharist, from the full theophagy of the Roman 
Church to the purely spiritual contemplation of 
the Plymouth Bretliren. Am extract from any 
religious work of the present day toucliing this 
subject would as little represent tlie variety of 
present thought ns an extract from ancient writings 
can show us the extent of ancient thought. 

LiTERATtmB. — ^This is given in the article. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Fijian),— A 
Fijian took no important step without the support 
of his god, conveyed to him by the priest in the 
frenzy of inspiration. Among the tribes under 
Polynesian influence in the Eastern islands he pre- 
sented a whale’s tooth to the priest of the tnbal 
deity ; among the Melanesian tribes of the interior 
he made his oflering at the grave of the late cliicf, 
the last representative of the ancestor-god. Thus, 
in the revolt at Seanggangga in 1895, the first act 
of the rebels, after throwing off Christianity, wa.s 
to weed the grave of their late chief and present a 
root of hava to his manes. 

The priesthood was generally hereditary, but 
outside the precincts of the temple it enjoyed no 
social consideration. There was no access to the 
god save through the priest, and, except on rare 
occasions, such os a campaign in a distant island, 
the priest could he inspired only in the temple. 
When the oracle was to be consulted, a message 
was sent to the priest; and the envoys, dressed 
and oiled, found him lying near the sacred corner 
of the temple-hut. He rose and sat down with his 
back against the white cloth by which the god 
visited him, tJie others sitting opposite. The chief 
envoy presented a whale’s tooth, and explained 
the project for which Divine favour was sought. 
The pnest took the tooth and gazed at it, ah- 
sorbea in thought. All watched him attentively. 
Presently he began to tremble. Slight Mosms 
distorted his features, his limbs twitched, and 
gradually the whole body was _ convulsed with 
violent muscular action ; the veins Bwclled, the 
lips grew livid, the sweat poured down, and the 
eyes protruded unnaturally. The man was now 
possessed, and every word he uttered wm that of 
the god. He began to cry in a shrill voice : ‘Ko\ 
auf Koi om/’ (‘It is 1 1 It is l 1’). The answer, 
generally couched in figurative and ambiguous 
terms, was screamed in falsetto, and tho violent 
symptoms then began to abate. Tho priest lookw 
about him, and, os the god screamed ‘Auta lako I 
(‘ I depart ’), collapsed prone on tlie mat, or struck 
the ground with a club. At the same moment 
some one outside the temple announced by a bliwt 
on the conch, or a shot from a musket, that tnc 
god had returned to the spirit world. Tho con- 
vulsive twitchings continued for some time, oven 
though the priest had so for recovered ns to cat a 
meal or to smoke,' 
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on Muaimbila, I ehall sink it into the sea, whilst Knmba shall 
rise to the sky ; il I step on Kamba, it will be lost in the sea, 
whilst Muaimbila could rise into the skies. Yes, Vitl Levu la 
my small war-club ; I can turn it ns I please ; I can turn it 
upside down ’ (Fiji and the Fijians, 225). 

The propitiatory offering was invariably food, of 
which pai't, called the singana, was set aside for 
the god, and was eaten by his priest and a few 
privileged old men, for it was tabu to youths and 
women ; the remainder of the feast was divided 
among the people. 

The inspired paroxysm is something more than 
conscious deception. "Williams heard a famous 
priest of Lakemba declare ; ‘ I do not know what 
I say. My own mind departs from me, and then, 
when it is truly gone, my god speaks by me.’ No 
doubt this man was absolutely sincere. Williams 
says that he ‘ had the most stubborn confidence in 
his deity, although his mistakes were such as to 
shake any ordinary trust. His inspired tremblings 
were of the most violent kind, bordering on frenzy ’ 
(i6. p. 228). 

Christianity did not put an end to this kind of 
seizure, for in the first heat of conversion it was 
not imcommon in the mission services for a man to 
be inspired (by the Holy Spirit, as he said) and to 
interrupt the service with a torrent of gibberish, 
accompanied by all the contortions that seized the 
heathen priest. His companions would pat him 
gently on the shoulder with soothing exclamations. 
The missionaries, who had told them the story of 
Pentecost, could not well condemn the practice. 
The ‘revival’ at Viwa in 1845 was an extreme 
instance of this kind of possession. To judge from 
Jolm Hunt’s account {ib. p. 269), the whole island 
was seized with a kind of religious hysteria, and 
‘ business, sleep, and food were entirely laid aside ’ 
for several days. 

Another form of communion was confined to 
young men only ; there was no recognized priest- 
hood. The object of the rites, called kalou-rere 
or ndomindomi, according to the part of the 



sea and visit their votaries. It is not clear that 
the ‘little gods’ conferred any boon upon their 
worshippers, except to make them invnilnerable in 
battle, and to afford them such amusement as may 
be enjoyed by amateur spiritualists who keep 
secret from their elders their dabbling in the black 
art. In a retired place near the sea a small house 
was built and enclosed by a rustic trellis-fence, 
tied at the crossings with a small-leafed vine, and 
interrupted at intervalsbylong poles decorated with 
streamers. No effort was spared to make the place 
attractive to the shy ‘ little gods ’ ; the roof of the 
miniature temple was draped with bark doth, the 
walls were studded with crab claws, and mant 
yams and painted coco-nuts were disposed ^out 
the foundation for their food and dnnk; within 
was a consecrated coco-nut or some other trifle. 
A party of twenty or thirty youths would spend 
weeks m this enclosure, drumming on the ground 
with hollow bamboos every morning and evening 
to attract the sea-gods. They observed certain 
tabus, but otherwise spent their days in idleness. 
In one case, cited by Willinms [op. cit. p, 237), a 

a of loose stones was built into the sea to make 
mding easier. "When the gods were believed 
to be ascending, flags were set up to turn back 
any who might be disposed to make for the inland 
forests. On the great day another enclosure was 
made with long poles covered -with green boughs, 
pennanted spears being set up at the four andes. 
Within this sat the lads, gaily draped, with their 
votive ofl'erings before them, thumping on the 
earth with their bamboo drums. Presently the 
officers of the lodge were seen approaching, headed 


by the vtminduvu, a sort of past-master, capering 
wildly uith a brandished axe ; the lingaviu (fan- 
holder) circling round the drummers, waving an 
enormous fan ; the mbovoro, dancing with the 
coco-nut which he was about to break on his bent 
knee; and the linqavatu, pounding a coco-nut 
with a stone. Amid a terrific din of shrieks and 
cat-calls the gods entered into the raisevti, who 
thereafter became a privileged person. Then aU 
went mad ; the vakathambe (landing - herald) 
shouted his challenge ; the matavutha shot an 
arrow at him or at a coco-nut held under his 
arm ; and all were possessed with the same frenzy 
as the inspired priests. One after another they 
ran to the vuninduvu to be struck on the belly 
with a club, believing themselves then to be in- 
vulnerable, and sometimes he did them mortal 
injury. On the west coast of VitUevu, the favour- 
ite landing-place of the luve-ni-wai is marked with 
a cairn of stones to which each worshipper and 
passer-by adds as he goes. In the more republican 
tribes of the west, commoners have risen to great 
influence through their adventures as raisevu. 

The mbaJci or nanga rites were peculiar to the 
western and inland tribes of Vitilevn. They were 
held in a sort of open-air temple — a paraUeloCTam 
of flat stones set np on edge, ■with two rude mtars 
dmding the enclosure. AS a rule they were built 
not far from a chief’s grave. Tradition ascribes 
the origin of the rites to two castaways, called 
Veisina and Kukuruku, who drifted to Fiji in a 
canoe from the westward, and at once began to 
teach Fijians their mysteries. The nanga was 
the ‘ bed’ of the ancestors, that is, the spot where 
their descendants might hold communion irith 
them, and the rites were four in number, ac- 
cording to the season : (1) the initiation of the 
youths ; (2) the presentation of the first-fruits ivith 
prayers for increase ; (3) the recovery of tlie sick ; 
and (4) making warriors invulnerable. The votaries 
formed a secret society to which only the initiated 
in each ■village belonged ; and so strict was the 
bond that, when votaries of the same nanga were 
at war, they could attend the annual rites in an 
enemy’s country ■without fear of molestation, pro- 
■vided they comd make their way thither unob- 
served. Each lodge comprised three degrees: 
(1) the vcre matua, old men who acted ns priests 
of the Order ; (2) the vunilolo, the grown men ; 
and (3) the vilavou, (lit. ‘new year’s men’), the 
novices. The great annual festival was the initia- 
tion of these youths, who were thus admitted to 
man’s estate and brought into communion with 
the ancestors. During the ceremony the votaries 
lived upon food that had been consecrated months 
before — ^yams, and pigs which had been turned 
loose in the vicinity of the nanga after their tails 
had been cut off. The rites were designed to 
frighten the novices into respect for their elders 
and into secrecy. The vere became inspired like 
the priests, and, while in that state, they ad- 
monished the novices upon the virtues of valour 
and generosity, and announced to them the penalty 
of insanity and death to him who betrayed the 
mysteries to the uninitiated. 

LirZHATURi. — C. 'Wilkes, United States Exploring Exped. 
London, 1852; W. Ersklne, /sJandio^tAe West. i’aci/ie, London, 
1853 ; B. Seemann, Account of a Government Jftstwn to the 
Fijian Islands, Oambridpe, 1S02 ; W. T, Pritchard, Polpnes. 

fifminvsMnMJ, London, 1 ’ ■'.Vr»— ’ — — . .Vf 

o.fJY;i,London,16C0;T.V. j - . • , 

1870; Fison and Joskc .■ ■■ '. .*■ i' .■'. ■ ■■ r, 

U., Berlin, IBSO ; B. H. Thomson, TAe Fijians : A Sltidy of the 
Decay cf Customs, London, 1903. 

Basil H. Tbomsok. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Greek and 
Roman). — ^The scheme proposed in this article is to 
avoid attempting any full survey of the widest 
sense of ‘ communion’ through religions rites and 
practices in general, and to direct attention to 
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communion through special forms of ecstasy, such 
as resulted from orgiastic worship, or initiatory 
rites, or pliilosophic exaltation, and to indicate 
traces of communion, whether in the Mysteries or in 
sacrificial feasts. It will be serviceable to consider 
Greek religion, as a whole, before Homan, 

I. Greek. — i. Certain aspects of communion in 
early Greek religion. — A chronological considera- 
tion of communion at succeeding epochs of Greek 
history is not a completely suitable mode of treat- 
ment in vie\v of the fact that almost all the degrees 
of ‘ communion ’ are either explicitly or implicitly 

S resent at most of the historical stages. ‘VVitlioub, 
owever, attempting a chronological rdsumd, one 
may take a preliminary glance at some aspects 
of communion in early Greece. The article on 
/Egean Religion (vol. i. p. 141) will serve to 
illustrate the presence of what we might term the 
nmre ordinary phases of communion in the religious 
observances of that brilliant civilization which 
included among its epochs the ‘Minoan’ and 
‘Myceniean’ ages, and which started as a true 
primitive religion from a Nature-faith without 
images. In its more developed worship of a Great 
Goddess ■with a Divine Son (resembling the cult of 
Ashtaroth with Tammuz or Cybele with Attis), 
this early age presents easily recognizable parallels 
with the ritual of later times, under such aspects 
of ritual as adoration, libation, and sacrifice (though 
apparently not burnt sacrifice). There are also, as 
in a aeal-clesign from the palace at Knossos, indica- 
tions of the sacred dance by women in ‘ Minoan ’ 
Crete, suggesting the aim at an intimate approach 
to the Divine through religious excitement. In 
this connexion it is an interesting probability that 
the religion of the Cretan Great Mother of the 
gods developed certain ideas of mystic communion 
with the divinity which were dominant in the 
Sabazian Cybele-ritual of Phrygia (Famoll, CGS 
ill. 297). 

With the Homeric poems lye reach a stage in 
Greek religion where the primitive is already largely 
obscured by the artistic, and where the discern- 
ing mind will feel the want, in religious inquiry, 
of something more than purely literary evidence. 
For in Homer relimous usage itself is not always 
consistent, while the anthropomorphism of the gods 
and the forms already assumed by many of the 
legends indicate considerable changes upon the 
original religious conceptions, though at the same 
time they naturally do not indicate the survival 
of suoh'original conceptions in actual contemporary 
belief or practice. At first sight, the anthropo- 
morphic conception of Deity evident in Homer 
might seem to allow small possibility of any mystic 
communion between gods and men, for the gods 
may appear in the flesh {impryeh, II. xx. 131) and 
play their part as warriors. Yet, in the thought 
reflected in the Odyssey, at any rate, they bare 
become more remote ; for there ‘ the gods in no 
wise appear visibly to all ’ (Od. xvi, 161, o4 ydp ira 
rivT€a'(Ti Beol tpalvovrai ivapyefs). It is also in the 
Odyssey that the highly spiritual pronouncement 
is made touching the yearning or man for God. 
Often, doubtless, the yearning might be for help 
viewed externally — for the practical assistance lent 
by a heavenly ally ; but often, too, for some more 
internal support, a mysterious but confident shar- 
ing in Divine quality which appro.xinintes to our 
notion of communion. The context in the Odyssey 
is significant. It is the reason given by Nestor’s 
son to Athene, disguised as Mentor, to explain why 
prayer should be made by raests who have chanced 
to arrive during a festival of Poseidon ; after drink- 
ofiering and praj-er. Mentor is bidden hand to his 
fellow-guest the cup of honeyed wine for the pur- 
poses of a similar ritual, ‘inasmuch ns he too, 
methiuks, prayeth to the deathless gods — for all 


men have need of the gods’ (Od. iii. 48, rdrres St 
ffeiSr x‘^rdov<r’ Mpanroi). Further, it is in sacrifice 
that Homeric religion best illustrates communion— 
not so much in the gift of a holocaust to be com- 
pletely consumed by the deity as in the more 
prevalent conception of the sacred feast common 
to both deity and worshipper, 

2 , Comtnunion through ecstasy,— It is rvorth 
while, as it is certainly convenient, to oxamino 
ecstasy separately, although logically it may 
accompany any feature of religions life or practice, 
and although the illustrations of it must perforce 
trench on the subject of mysteries and sacraments. 
The phenomenon of ecstasy— a familiar accompani- 
ment of both barbaric and developed religions— 
consists in a transcending of the bounds of ordinary 
consciousness and a resultant feeling of communion 
with a Divine nature (see the analysis in Rohde, 
Psyche^, ii. 14-22). The, stirring of unrestrained 
tpBoveiacrpbs lifts the spirit of the human votary 
completely out of workaday surroundings and 
beyond ordinary laws. The Greek notion of this 
process is observable in the terms i^lrraffOai and 
iKffTaa-is, and in the conception that the ecstatic 
condition is attended by the entrance of a Divine 
element ; the devotee is (yBeos, ' filled with the 
god,’ Di'vinely maddened. The Mtenad feels her- 
self to be, and names herself. Divine; and it 
is significant that Plato refers to the Bacchanals 
as drawing Divine inspiration like that of his 
enthusiastic lovers (tyBova-tuvres), 'who by contempla- 
tion and memory acquire something of the Divine 
nature, ‘ so far as it is possible for man to partake 
of God’ (Pheedr. 253A, saB' Stray Swardy BeoB dyOpiiirtf 
peratrxeiy). The extreme forms of ecstasy are 
connected with ‘ the old and savage doctrine that 
morbid phantasy is supernatural experience ’ (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult.* ii. 415), and may be compared^ with 
the ‘ivresse spirituelle’ of Ruysbroeck, which is 
discussed by M. Hdbert in Le Divin, c_h., ii., while 
a more intellectual type of communion may bo 
compared with the ‘ uegrd suprfime de I’union 
extatique’ attainable through meditation, and 
discussed by Hubert in ch. iii. 

Among the most usual means ■whereby the 
abnormal state of mind under examination may 
be induced are self-abandonment to emotion, 
frenzied outcries, unrestrained gestures, giddy 
dervish-like dancing, outlandish music, brandish- 
ing of torches, and the use of drink or drugs. An 
ecstatic mental condition or morbid exaltation may 
be the product of idgorous fasting observed with 
a ■view to attain, through dreams or visions, relation- 
ship with, and revelation from, spiritual beings. 
This is well illustrated by the ‘incubation’ (([.y.) 
of patients within the precincts of Asklenios 
at Epidauros. Somewhat analogous was the belief 
in delirium, trance, or fainting fits as promiring 
direct spiritual interconrse with a deity._ The 
Pythoness was supposed to obtain a communication 
of the Divine ■will in her ecstatic trance, and she 
made herself ready for the afflatus by the ntual 
acts of cho'wing sacred laurel and drinking water 
possessing a miraculous virtue. Famell proposes 
to define such ritual as ‘aniantic sacrament, declar- 
ing that ‘ the chewing the laurel may be regardca 
as a simple act of sacrament, whereby tlirougn 
contact with a sacred object she established cain- 
miinion between herself and the deity’ (CGS ir. 
188). The worship of Cybele excmpitfms oUicr 
modes of ecstatic communion. In the pricst-King 
at Pessinos — himself identified with Attis, anu 
possessed of mighty secular as well ns sacrei 
power through his credited union inth the godbeaii 
— we have the finished pattern on which the 
catcchnmen might model his aspirations ; o-od m 
this worship not only was there ecstMj- throug 
the orgiastic dance, and regeneration throngb looo 
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and the blood baptism of the tauroboUum, but, as 
Farnell points out {CGS iii. 300), 

‘ the process of regeneration might be effected by a different 
kind of corporeal union with the divinity, the semblance of a 
mystio marriage.' Even self-mutilation implied an ecstatic 
craving for assimilation to the goddess, so that in the Oybele- 
service Farnell finds ‘ a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism.' 

The ‘ ecstatic ritual ’ of communion is examined 
by Farnell (op. cit. v. 151-181), and the evidence 
disposes him to believe that orgiastic ritual was not 
confined to the private fHosoi of Greece, but that the 
State-cults were less tempered by the Hellenic spirit 
than has been imagined (t6. 169). Ecstatic ritual 
persisted down to a late period at Thebes and 
Delphi at least ; and among the island communities 
the primitive tradition of Bacchic enthusiasm was 
nowhere maintained with such fidelity as in Crete 
(»6. V. 157 ; ef. iii. 297). There, at an early date 
— probably before Homer, in Famell’s opinion — 
the Thraco-Phrygian Dionysos cult was engrafted 
on the pre-Hellenic orgies which celebrated a 
Mother-goddess. 

The tasting of the blood or the devouring of the 
raw flesh of an animal regarded as incarnating the 
god is also a common way of arousing similar 
excitement. This potent method of charging one- 
self with the personality or force of divinity 
by the drinking of blood will be more fully con- 
sidered as an aspect of sacramental communion. 
At this point it may be enough to say that it 
played a part in native Hellenic ritual (CGS v. 164), 
was prominent in certain imported rites, and lasted 
until the later days of paganism, when the Cretans, 
for instance, at a Divine funeral-feast still rent a 
living bull with their teeth (Firmicus Matemns, 
p. 84, cited in CGS v. 303). It is a salient character- 
istic of the ecstasy of the Msenads ; and it is about 
their frantic omophagy, their devouring of raw 
flesh and hot blood in haste lest the spirit might 
escape, that Amobius writes : ‘ in order that yon 
may exhibit yourselves filled with the majesty 
of godhead («< uos plenos numine ac maiestate 
doceatis), you mangle with gory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats’ (adv. Gent. v. 19. Famell (CGS v. 
166) cites in further illustration Clem. Alex., 
Protrept. HP, r^v Upofiavlav iyovres xol 

reSltrKOixrt rit Kpeayofilar ruv tpbvwv). The scathing 
words of Amobius unwittingly contain the original 
secret of these savage and hurried dismemberments 
of bull, goat, or fawn. The votaries, aiming at the 
mystic relation between god, victim, and them- 
selves, believed, indeed, that the banquet of raw 
flesh filled them with ‘ the majesty of the divinity.’ 

A reasonable question arises regarding the object aimed at in 
the ecstasy ot Iren^ described. Rohde inclines to hold that 
an adequate motive is found in the consciousness of communing 
with Deity and of absorption into the Infinite. And this heaven- 
sent possession may hove been the end in itself in historic 
Greece. It is, however, fair, as it is scientlllo, to point out, 
with Farnell, that among primitive peoples such religious 
ecstasy is not generally an end but a means. Though doubtless 
regarded as a strangely pleasurable sensation, it is excited for 
some practical object, such ns prophecy or exorcism. In the 
early stages ot religious ecstasy there is much of what is termed 
vegetation-magic, the desire in some way to influence Nature, 
control the weather, and secure good harvests. And from such 
germs may be evolved in time the more spiritual aspirations 
after communion with Deity. 

Yet, by way of contrast, it must not bo forgotten that there 
was a very different avenue towards ecstasy, and one, curiously 
enough, associated with the same wild Dionyisiac worship, where 
the rapturous communion with Deity was achieved through 
orgiastic rites and a savage sacramental act. As Famell asks 
(ft. 162), ‘what are we to say of the "silence of the Dakchc,” 
alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs' (Panemiog. 
Ortre. [Gott. 1851) 8. 43, Bd,c^ipjSTp5Trov*eriTuvcriwirnk£v, 

irop' oerov <u Bdicxat o-tywo-iv)? lias this simply physical ex- 
haustion — a merely natural reaction— or was ft the ‘ zenith 
reached by the flight of the spirit, when voices and sounds are 
hushed, and In the rapt silence the soul feels closest to God'I 
Farnell cites in illustration the similar method for attaining the 
highest and deepest communion known to the ancient theo- 
Bophists (fi). r. 162 ; with references to Sudhans, ' Lcises und 
lautes Beten,' in Ail IF, 1006, p. 200 ; Dletcrich, iltthratliiurgie, 
. <2). But perhaps one of the most interesting illustrations 
es in the fact that Euripides, in the very play which so power- 


fully dramatizes the excesses of half-religious hysteria associated 
with the Dionysiac orgies, also shows his appreciation of the 
spiritual good and inward Joy to be drawn from a tranquil life of 
holiness (e.g. Batch. SS5-S9t, 1002-1012; cf. G. Norwood, The 
Riddle of the Bacehce, 1908, pp. 114-117). 

3. Philosophical communion : Neo-Platonism. — 
This is an appropriate point at which to glance at 
the idea of communion with Deity which culminated 
in Neo-Platonism (q.v.). In much philosophy there 
was an absolute negation of communion with Deity. 
The Epicurean system furnishes an obvious ex- 
ample : and Aristotle’s Deity, which Ktvei lij ipdipevop, 
admits but little possibility of mystic and spiritual 
communion. The Platonic theory of 6/ioWir, how- 
ever, in its doctrine of an elevation of the human 
spuit into the realm of a Divine voCs, through a 
ratiocination which should transcend the particulars 
of sense and time, was open to mystic refinement. 
For the extreme development of the idea of Divine 
transcendence we have to pass to the first half of 
the 3rd cent. a.d. Plotinus, the greatest re- 
presentative of Neo-Platonism, is, from our point 
of viev/, important, not merely for the philosophical 
lineage of his system, but for its relation to his 
times. In its yearning after Divine illumination 
it is tj'pical of its age ; for it was a period whose 
natural precursor might be found in the 1st cent., 
when Philo Judeeus represented an Alexandrian 
endeavour to Platonize historical Judaism, and, 
through a theistio treatment of the Platonic 
'ideas,’ to reach a consummation of unequivocal 
surrender to the Divine infiuence. It was a period, 
too, foreshadowed some generations earlier than 
itself, when Apollonius of Tyana (y.o.) and the 
‘ Neo-Pythagoreans ’ based their idea of attaining 
relationship with Deity upon their eclectic Platon- 
ism ; while a more vulgar mode of communion 
with Deity was illustrated in the thanmaturgic 
feats of .Alexander of Abonoteichos (g.v.). Neo- 
Platonic mysticism itself is the best type of ecstatic 
philosophic communion. According to Plotinus, 
the One which transcends existence (MKciva 
oiirlat) is not directly cognizable by reason ; and 
the coveted identification -with transcendent Deity 
comes not so much through knowledge as througn 
ecstasy, coalescence, contact (fxcn-atrij, 3.ir\wdit, 

Much of the doctrine in his Enneads bears a resem- 
blance to Oriental Mysticism, but — though this 
has not alwiWB been admitted — it appears to have 
been purely Hellenic (Zeller, Phil. a. Griech. iii. b. 
69 fir., 41911. ; Benn, Gr. Philos, ii. 341 ; Whittaker, 
The-Neo-Platonists, p. 106). It was lineally from 
Plato that Plotinus developed the doctrine of that 
ecstasy which supervenes upon the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, and through which a supreme 
nnion with the Divine and Absolute One may be 
achieved. This subjective intensity of the mystio, 
as a kind of individual communion, forms a strong 
contrast to the more usual religious desire for some 
common act of impressive ritual. There is, further, 
no excitement in the preparation for the mystical 
attainment, as in many worships. A long process 
of internal quietude, of abstraction from sense, 
and of absorption in reason must attune the soul 
(Enn. VI. ix. 3) ; and Plotinus’s religious position 
is that the soul, thus worthily prepared by active 
contemplation, must then passively wait, in a 
kind of hypnotic trance, for the manifestation 
of the Divinity. The Divine ‘intoxication’ ol 
passion comes with that beatific vision which 
rises beyond beauty to the One Cause (Enn. n. 
vii. 35). This climax of full communion with God 
was reached by Plotinus four times within the 
knowledge of Porphyry, who himself reached the 
consummation only once, namely in his Bixtv-eiphth 
year (Porph. Vit. Plot. 23). 

4. Deterioration of Neo-Platonism.— Thesystem 

then, culminated in a mystical act; and, as a matter 
of history, mystical observances tended to obscurt 
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the theoretical basis. lamblichus, for example, 
the Syrian pupil of Porphyry, influenced by 
Eastern superstitions, claimed that absorption into 
the Deity was dependent upon the use of divination 
and magic. A striking phenomenon is presented 
in this degeneration of the pure llysticism of 
Plotinus into the superstition of the Neo-Platonists 
of the 4th and 6 th centuries, who defended or 
adopted heathen sacrifices, divination, and wonder- 
working. But it is logically incontrovertible that 
the germs of superstition were inherent in the 
Neo-Platonic system, which postulated an un- 
approachable One and emanations involving secret 
affinities throughout the universe of Being. 


28 ; Cic. Zcffp. II. xiv. ), and the balance of ancient 
authority suggests that communion in tlie Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries was considered to exercise efiects 
permanent enough to mould for better the life of 
the initiated in this world. This is supported by 
the evidence of Diodonis and of Andocides. 

• According to Sopater, initiation establishes a kinship of the 
soul with the divine nature ; and Theon Smyrnteus says that 
the final stage of initiation is the state of bliss and divine favoui 
which results from it ’ (W. M. Ramsay, art. • Mysteries,' in BBr® 
with reference to Diod. Sic. Hist. v. 48; Aniioc. dr Mrst. 81; 
Sopat. Ditsr. Zetem. p. 120, in Walz, Rhet. Grcee. 1831-38 • 
Theon Smym. ilathnn. i. IS; ct. Lobeck, Aniaoph. SO, I8S- 
ISO; Ramsay's art. ‘ Mysteries’ gives the chief authorities on 
the subject between 1829 (the date of Aglaophamtu] and I8S4, 
and includes references to inscriptions). 


• If man by almost superhuman effort, transcending any effort 
of the reason, can rise in ecstasy to an immediate vision of 
the inscrutable One, he can also communicate with lower powers. 
Ho finds allies in the invisible world in the dranions who 
mediate between the world of pure intelligence and the worid 
of reason. Tims the Neo-Piatonista of the 4th century found 
place in their system for the ancient gods, and found no 
difficulty in communicating with them by prayer, oracle, or 
oblation (S. Dill, Rom. Soe. in last Cent, oj Western Empire^, 
104). 

5 . Communion with Deity through initiation in 
Mysteries. — As opinions are divided on the 
question whether initiation culminated in a sacra- 
mental ritual, certain aspects of the Mysteries 
may be discussed independently of the subject of 
the sacrificial meal. Anrich, as a preliminary to 
his discussion of ancient Mysteries, emphasizes 
the deeper yearnings after fellowship with the 
Divine (‘ Gemeinschaft mit Gott,’ ‘Teilnahmeam 
gSttlichen Leben,’ * Genuss des Gdttlichen ' IDas 
antike Mysterienwesen, 37]), which account for 
much of the Greek attitude towards Mystic re- 
ligion, and for the acceptance of Oriental cults. 
The various secret worships classed as ‘ Mysteries ’ 
snb.served the feeling that, beside.s the commoner 
modes of drawing near to a god, there were others 
revealed only to a select number of initiated. The 
most famous of the Mysteries were those whose 
names Lobeck used as titles for the three books of 
his famous Aglaophamus, sive de theologice mystictc 
Grcecorttm causis, 1829 — namely Eleusinia (the 
most holy of all), Orphica (the expiatory lore of 
which allected the Alysteries of Eleusis), and 
Samothracia (the venerated Pelasgian, rather 
than Phoenician, cult of the KdSeipot). [See 
Mysteries.] There were also — under the titles 
of Olaaoi, l(tavoi, and dpyeQves — numerous religious 
associations which charged themselves with the 
celebration of private Mj-^steries— frequently of 
barbarous origin (F. B. Jevons, Inirod. to the Hist, 
of Relig. 334-348 ; Foucart, Hes Associations re- 
ligieuses chez Us Grecs). That the Elensinian 
Mysteries persisted, os proved hy literature and 
inscriptions, down to the mose of paganism (Anrich, 
op. cit. 40), is not surprising, in view of the power 
of their esoteric symbolism to minister to the desire 
for a Divine communion more intimate than was 
possible for perfunctory worshippers. Certainly 
the Elensinian Mysteries reached a considerable 
degree of spirituality, and made far deeper demands 
than simple ceremonial purity. The nine days’ 
fast, the long procession from Athens to Eleusis, 
the play of mysterious illuminations in the Great 
Hall, the sacred drama, the reverent exhibition 
of holy symbols, the homilies addressed to the 
initiated, the drinking of the sacred draught even 
as once the goddess had refreshed herself, and tlic 
handling of the sacred things were all methods 
of bringing the reverent worshipper into closer 
communion with Deity (see the well-known formu- 
lary recorded by Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 18, ‘I 
have fasted ana I have drunk the icvxfiiv,’ etc.). 
From ancient times initiation at Eleusis was 
believed to secure a happier lot in the other world 
{‘Homeric’ Hymn to Demetcr, 4S0-482 ; Pindar, 
Ira". 102; Soph. frag. 719 [Bind.]; Isoc. Paneg. 


One highly important feature of the Elensinian 
Mysteries was their ultimate admission of the 
alien. .An early as the time of Herodotus (viii. 
65), they were open to any Hellene who might 
choose to go through the prescribed ritual; and, 
after the condition of membership came to bo 
initiation (/nibjirti) instead of citizenship, they could 
so appeal to mankind that jEUub Aristides in tlie 
2nd cent. A.D. might fairly eulogize Eleusis as ‘ n 
common sanctuary for the world^ [Kowby ri TTjt yijs 
rifievos, Elens. Orat. i. 256 [Jebb]). 


Jevoas has contenffed (op. eit. ch. xxiv. ‘The Eieiisinlan 
Mysteries ') that the start ol the broader appeal made by EIoubIs 
coinoided with fresh stirrings in religion which spread from 
Bemitio lands to Greece in the 6th cent. B.o, So it was that the 
opening of the Elensinian sanctuary to the Athenians was the 
first step in the expansion of the cult of Demeter from a merely 
local a^icnltural worship Into an element of national and alter- 
wards of cosmopolitan religion. The belief grew stronger, he 
maintains, that more intimate communion with Deity was 
attainable than that secured by the gitt-sacriflee. Hence a 
resuscitation of the old sacramental theory of sacrifice, along 
with an ancient ritual wherein that theory was bodied forth. 
Holy places like Eleusis, which had conserved archaic Hellenic 
rites, became popular with worshippers bent upon such com- 
naunion. At the same time came on influx of Oriental worships 
—some of them readily identified or associated with existing 
native cults. Wandering agyrtce introduced ‘ Mysteries' ana 
founded religious communities for the worship of alien deities 
— lacchos, ^greus, Sabazios, Cybcle — who were now rapidly 
acclimatized in Greece. The new cults throve, fostered by their 
likeness to the cult of Dionysos, and by the Orphic myths which 
suggested that lacchos, Zagreus, and Sabazios were one and the 
same with Dionysos. The association of lacchos with tlie 
Eleusinia added a dramatic element, but did not change 
the central portion of the ritual— which, In Jevons's view, con- 
sisted in the administration of the sacrament of the xvsnirand 
the solemn exhibition of the ear or sheaf of corn to represent 
the Corn-Mother. 

• As the worshippers of animal totems at their annual sacrifice 
consumed the fiesh of their god and thus partook of his divine 
life, so the worshippers of the Corn-Goddess annnaily jartook of 
the body of their deity, i.e. of a cake or paste or posset made 
of the meal of wheat and water' (Jevons, op, cit. p. 305 f.; 
IJgmn to Dsm. 208, oAi^i xai vStop. Wine, being ' tbe surrogate 
of blood, was excluded from tlie non-anlrao] sacrifice offered to 
cereal deities ' [Jevons, op. eit. 3S0]). 

This theory Is attractive and thoroughly consistent with 
practices wide-spread among mankind. It has the difficulty of 
being necessarily in part conjectural because of tlie abscn« 
of evidence regarding a secret ritual which it was impiety to 
divulge; and it has been opposed by Farnell, who does not 
accept its totemlo basis, and who submits that, for all we know, 
the sacred nsruy might have been drunk by individuals opart, 
and not in communion, fn a fiefd so obscure. It is not surfinsing 
** '-•r”"''’'‘Ous and varied. Tficreccnt 

• ■■■ ■; .' Iklore and one. Gr. Rtl. 

■ , • . ■ ■ ■ ' i doctrine of the (mystic) 

mairlage of men with their gods was the cardinal doctrine of 
the mysteries (for the other doctrine of bodily etirviyai is 
merely preliminary and sulxirdlnate to this),’ and that *ome 
dramatic representation was given as a means of instilling inw 
men’s minds the hope ol attaining to that summit of bllM (ci. 
FarncII's footnote, CGS ill. 188, referring to the ermnee 
collected by Dietcrich in Eine ilUhrasMuTgie, P™ 
much ancient ritual the prevalence ol the belief that mj-suc 
communion with the deity could be obtained 
blance of eexual Intercourse: it Is found in the Attis-vyosie 
worship, and in the Isis-ritual (Joseph. Ant. xvm. Hi-). 
probably explains the myth of P.-ialpha5.’ ^ 

6. Communion through a sacrificial meal or theo- 
phagist ritual. — The subject of the 
obviously shades into that of the snemmcnfal feast, 
which probably accompanied many of them- 1 
xvill be seen that this portion of 
bound up with the ritual meaning of estmg, sa^n- 
fice, and blood (see artt. Blood, JoACRIFICE). 
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examination of rival theories concerning sacrifice 
does not fall within the pnrview of this article, 
but passing allusion to them is unavoidable. 
Certainly, on any basis, it is clear that, in sacrifice 
and usages attendant upon it, we have what wor- 
shippers have historically regarded as one of the 
most potent means of intimate relation with Deity. 

‘ Toutes les religions,’ says A. Edville, ‘ considferent 
le sacrifice, plus ou moins transformd, comma le 
moyen par excellence de r6aliser I’union de I’homme 
avec la divinit6’ (ProUgomines de I’histoire des 
religions, 1886, p. 179). 

Though Frazer, {GW ii. 293) has maintained that 
the evidence is not yet convincing in favour of 
totemism among Aryan tribes, there are noted 
authorities on Comparative Religion who feel that, 
according to the analogy of usages and beliefs wide- 
spread over the globe, many features in Greek 
mythology and Greek ritual can find their ultimate 
explanation only as sacramental feasts on a totemic 
basis. This is a contention in A. Lang’s Custom 
and Myth (1884). So, too, Reinach, building upon 
Mannhardt’s demonstration of the wide prevalence 
of totemic rites in Europe, and supported by com- 
parison with Robertson Smith’s exposition of the 
theory of Semitic sacrifice, claims that, when the 
ancestors of the Greeks became amculturists, 
the totemic rites of the nomads and shepherds, 
instead of completely vanishing, received a new 
interpretation in myth and rite. And similarly, 
although Famell objects {CGS\\\. 194-197), Jevons, 
as already indicated, has propounded the hypo- 
thesis of a corn-totem eaten sacramentally at 
Eleusis. 

Some of Relnaeh'a examples may be given. Aktalon Is a 
typical one with which to start. The Aktalon myth, according 
to Eeinaeh {CuUts, mylhes, et religions, 111.), arose from a sacra- 
mental rending (<rTrapa.yy.6t) of the stag by women-worsliippers 
masquerading as * hinds,' in honour of Artemis, the hlnd-goddesa 
of a lotcmlstio clan. The traditional legend would arise from a 
semi-rationalistic interpretation of an old communion sacrifice ; 
the devotees who tore the sacred stag to pieces became, 
euphemistically, the hunter's 'dogs.' Such eacramonlo! 
ovropaypov was, as we have seen, a feature of Dlonysiac ritual 
wherein the Msmads aimed at securing communion with their 
deity so as to increase their influence upon the fertility of 
vegetation. (It may be noted In passing that Flamell, In 
Tear’s Work in Classical Studies, 1908, suspects that ‘ the 
Boeotian Aktaion story was originally Bacchic, and that Artemis 
came only accidentally Into it,') Such elucidation is to ho con- 
trasted with the older meteorological explanation, whereby the 
hunter torn by his hounds is viewed as an image of the fair 
verdure of earth scorched by the sun in the dog-doys (' ein Bild 
des durch die Hitze der Hiindstage zerstbrten schonen Erden- 
lebens ' IRoscher, s.e. ‘ Aktalon ')). Reinach holds Aktalon, Hip- 
polytos, Dionysos Zagreus, and Orpheus to be, like Adonis and 
Osiris, sufTcring heroes who are lamented as slain, but in the 
end resuscitated. In ail such cases, he thinks, the myth Implies 
an ancient sncriflcial ritual, in which a sacred totem was slain 
and eaten in communion by the faithful. Frazer’s view differs 
In so far as he would refer the origin of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and Dionysos to simple rustic rites 
at harvest and vintage. But, while ho regards them as 
vegetation-spirits rather than as totems, he admits the sacra- 
mental character in the harvest supper, when the divine animal 
is killed and devoured by the harvesters os an embodiment of 
tlie corn-spirit. On this theory, ns much ns on the tolemlo 
theory, we find communion with Deity through com and wine. 
And ft is a communion on the basis of llie logic of primeval 
religion. By eating the body of the god the worshipper shares 
In the god's attributes and powers ; for corn, it is argued, is the 
true body of a cora-god ; and ’ ...... ,. . , 

in the rites of a vine-god is a ' ; ■ . ■ ■ - - • 

inste,ad of mere revelry, for tb‘ . 
blood (see Frazer, GB^\. 858 fl.). 

Such beliefs are, in the ultimate resort, consonant with the 
savage p3\ chology which argues the possibility of the acquisi- 
tion of Divine properties by eating, and of which a simple 
instance is the ancient Jlaori practice whereby a warrior 
swallowed the eyes of his slain enemy on the ground that the 
atua tonga, or divinity. Was supposed to reside in them (R. 
Taylor, Ivi ika a Itaui, or Here Zealand and Us Inhabitants'^, 
1870, quoted by Fraze^ Psyche's Task, 1909, p. 6; cf. ‘Eating 
the God,' in Frazer, GIG fi. S18-2CG). Further, it is a fair 
Induction from a mass of anthropolopfical evidence that no more 
sacred and intimate bond of union could be secured in a 
primitive coiumiinity than the sharing in the periodic sacrifice 
of aged viewed under the aspect of, or as incarnate in, an animab 
It is a nci'cs<i.ary inference, ns many hold, following Kobertron 
Bmllh, Uint tlie idea of communion, so far from being a later 
development, plaj-s a great part In primitive sacrltice, and 


precedes the gift-sacrifice (Tylor, Primitite Culture ♦, vob II. 
ch. xviiL, upholds gift-saonfioe as the most primitive, on the 
analogy of man’s dealings with his fellow-man, and argues that 
the savage treats a god ns he would a chief. Tj’lor assigns to 
sacrifice three stages, viz. (1) gift, (2) homage, and (3) abne- 
gation). 

After this brief glance at fundamental theories, 
it may be interesting to add certain examples 
given by Famell from cults observed in Greece 
which illustrate ideas of communion, _ In the case 
of the mysterious povftvta at tLe Diipolia on the 
Acropolis, he inclines {CGS vol. i. p. 88fi'.) to 
favour Robertson Smith’s explanation regarding 
■the ox which was slain as victim, and whose slaying 
brought guilt upon uhe slayer ; for here tlie 
sacrincer was subjecced to a mock trial, and the 
instmment of slaughter was aloue declared ^ilty 
and thrown into the sea. This suggests a Divine 
animal akin to the clan, and recalls the famih’ar 
feature of totemism whereby the clansmen claim 
kindred with an animal-god or sacrosanct animal, 
from whose flesh they as a rule abstain, but which, 
on solemn occasions, they eat sacramentally in 
order to strengthen the tie of kinship between 
them and the Divine life. This seems more 
satisfactory than Frazer’s view {GB^ ii, 38-41), that 
the ox represents the com-spirit sacramentally 
devoured at the close of harvest in order that he 
may rise with fresher powers of production. So, 
in the worship of the originally Oriental goddess. 
Aphrodite, the mourning for Adonis (who is 
fundamentally the same as Attis) is probably not 
a lament over decaying Nature, out ‘official 
mourning over the slaughter of the theanthropic 
victim in whose death the god died ’ ; and the 
most ancient Adonis sacrifice would be the ofiering 
of a sacred swine to the swine-god — a sacramental 
Myste^ wherein participators attested their kin- 
ship with the animal-god by immolating an animal 
which, save in such ritual, it would be tabu to 
slay (cf. Robertson Smith, Bel. Sem.^ 290). Far- 
neu recognizes the same mysterious idea in the 
ceremonial sacrifice of a bear at Brauron by bear- 
maidens in honour of Artemis as a bear-goddess 
(CGS ii. 435); in the sacrifice of the bull-calf to 
Dionj’sos at Tenedos (ib. v. 166) ; and in the sheep- 
ofiering to Aphrodite in Cyprus, if we accept a 
very ^ausible emendation made by Robertson 
Smith on a passage in Joannes Lydus (CGS ii. 
645; Lydus, de Mensib’us, 4, p. 80, Bonn ed., 
irpijSaroj' KUiSlig irrKtTraapivoi [for itrKtTraa-fxivoy] triv- 
i$vov Tg ' htfipoSlrg). 

Equally mysterious are traces in ritual which 
I point back to the sacrifice of a human victim. 
Abundant proof has been forthcoming from modem 
anthropological research to confirm the world- wide 
association of human sacrifice with harvest ritual 
and the cults of vegetation-spirits (Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, 358-361 ; Frazer, GW ii. 23811'.). 
There are such traces of an original human victim 
in the cult of Ge (CGS iii. 19-21) and in the 
legends concerning Orpheus. Famell accepts the 
dismemberment of Orpheus by furious Thracian 
votaries ns typical of that form of ritual whereliy 
worshippers slay the priest who temporarily incar- 
nates the god. Parallels are familiar from Frazer’s 
Lectures on the Early History of^ the Kingship. 
Sacramental cannibalism on occasions of extreme 
religious excitement is discoverable at a fairlj' 
high level of culture, and is credible in the 
Thracians (Reinach’s theory, in Cultes, etc., ii. 
107-110, of Orpheus os a fox-totem rests on the 
rather slender evidence for taking paaaapls or 
patraipa as a Thracian word for fox [Famell, CGS 
V. 106 n.]). 

In some ceremonies at the altar the difficulty is 
to decide whether any clear sacramental concept 
was involved. There are signs of it at Argos in a 
peculiar cathartic communion, and there is reason 
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to suppose that the victim at Delphi called otriayr^p, 
‘ giver of holiness,’ which •was slain ■when the Scnoi 
■were elected, ivas considered a temporary incar- 
nation of deity, so that contact -with flesh, hlood, 
or skin, could communicate holiness. There is also 
likelihood in the •view that the goat sacrifice in the 
Laconian KoTrlBes was a genuine sacrament, where 
worshippers presumably believed they entered into 
communion •with Apollo by devouring sacred flesh 
in which his spirit was (Famell, CGS iv. 257-258). 
We know too little to affirm any sacramental idea 
in the local Attic cult of Apollo Agyieus at 
Achamse, whose worship was administered by 
vapdcriToi (ib. iv. 158). Something, however, more 
suggestive appears in Arcadia, a fit abode for 
primeval worships, where the sacrifice to Apollo 
Farrhasios must be consumed in the sanctuary 
{ivah.lo'Kova'ip airrSBi toO lepelov t4 Kpia,, Pans. •viii. 3S, 
cited by Jevons, ojp. cit. 146 ) ; and similarly with 
another instance which Jevons gives : 

* The festival at 'which the Athenians made eacriflce to Zeus 
Meilichios, the Diosia, was one of the most ancient of their 
institutions; but . . . the I.ocriaas of M 3 'onia were still more 
faithful to the ritual which they had received from the common 
ancestors of Locrians and Athenians alike, for, like the 
Saracens and the Prussians, they offered the sacrifice by ni;;ht, 
and consumed the victim before the rising of the sun ’ (avoAuirai 
ri Kpia avr6Bi jrplv f) eiritrx«i' voptfoucrt, Paus. X. 38). 

In a less mystic sense the term ‘sacrament* or 
‘ communion ’ might be applied to the feast shared 
by deity and worshippers which is familiar from 
the earliest Greek literature. And there are many 
other cases of ritual where we cannot safely 
pronounce how far the idea of communion extended. 
Etddently the existence of irapiiriroi of Apollo at 
Achamsc and at Delos is no proof that in the rites 
concerned the worshippers supposed Apollo to be 
dying a sacrificial death (Famell, GGS iv. 258), 
In some cases a social, tribal, or political element 
has prevailed over the religious idea of communion 
with which it was originally bound up. For 
instance, primeval notions, only partially under- 
stood, survived at Athens in feasts at which the 
hestiator entertained his tribe (Jevons, op. cit. 
159 ; CIA ii. 163, 578, 682, 602, 603, 631 ; cf. Jul. 
Pollux, Onom. iii. 67, <pv\rjs ia-Ttirup, <pv\r]P 
icTtSv, Kpeavoplas iTrivip-wv). One could, of course, 
always describe a non-tribesman, in terms of 
religion, as one who was not in communion ■with 
the god of the tribe. 

The e’vidence here collected shows that_ the 
idea of sacrificial communion certainly persisted 
in Greece among worshijis both indigenous and 
imported. But its persistence, apart from the 
Mysteries and private Orphic societies, was pre- 
sumably sporadic. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
agree -with Famell in doubting whether the ritual 
and doctrine of communion sacrifice ‘exercised a 


vital influence upon religious thought in the older 
Hellenism.’ Certainly, although in this of all 
matters the argument from silence can count but 
little, it is a strilcing omission that lamblichns, 
while analyzing other phenomena of relationship 
•with the Divine in the de Mysteriis, betiws no 
knowledge of sacramental communion (CCrS iii. 
196), And yet history shows that this idea had a 
great career before it ; and, if in the older Hellen- 
ism it remained largely occult, in later Greek 
times and in the later Koman •world, as we shall 
see, it counted as a vital religions force. 

II. Bohan. — i. The practical nature of a 
Roman’s relationship with the gods in ordinary 
ritual. — Boissier (La Bdipion rom. cl Auguste aux 
A ntonind^, i. 19), has an instmctive sentence ; 

‘ t,es Uomalna ODt une fa^on partlculifere de comprendre les 
rapports do ITiomnie aveo la Diviniti : quand qucltju'un a de» 
raisons decroire qu’un dieu est IrriM centre lui, U lui demande 
humblement la palx, e’est le tenne consacri (paeem dearum 
rTpoicere), et Ton suppose qu’il Be conclut alors entre eux nue 
Borte de tralM on do contrat qul les lie tous deux.' 

In short, this implies a kind of traffic rather 


than communion with Deity — man must buy pro- 
tection by prayers and ollerings, and the Deity 
who has received a sacrifice is expected to respond 
by confemng favours. If this is broadly tnie of 
the practical Roman worshipper, it may further be 
said that neither the Roman as statesman nor the 
thinker reflecting upon Roman religion was inclined 
to_ ■view it much in the Imht of an avenue of 
spiritual communion -with Deity. Polybius (vi. 
56) thinks^ of the salutary effect of keeping the 
multitude in check by ‘mystic terrors and solemn 
acting of the sort’ (tow AS'^Xoti <^6pois sal rp toiclCtiu 
T payipdtg), and in the same chapter refers to the 
scrupulous fear of the gods as the very thing which 
kept the Roman commonwealth together. Varro, 
cited by Augustine, held it to be the interest of 
the community to be deceived in religion (‘ expedire 
imtur existimat falli in relimone ciuitates,’ ae Civ. 
Dei, IV. xxvii. cf. ■VI. v,). Li-vy (i. xix.) credited 
Numa -with putting the fear of the gods upon his 
folk as the most eflective deterrent for an ignorant 
populace. Many such pronouncements — erroneous 
enough as explanations of the rise and strength of 
religion — taken along with the actual policy of 
rulers like Augustus, serve to show that much of 
the Roman State-religion was imposed, as it were, 
from ■without upon the worshipper for the good of 
the community. There was little, therefore, in all 
this which tended towards the spiritual. Yet in 
the primitive religion — in the ntnal which had 
grown up out of aboriginal needs and had not been 
imposed — ^just as in primitive religions generally, 
there had been the genuine sense of dependence 
upon Deity and some recognition of the value of 
communion with Deity. 

2. Comparative absence of ecstasy in Roman 
religion. — In comparison with the Greek, there 
was in the Roman decidedly less religious ecstasy 
or enthusiasm. Roman religion, when not domestic, 
was mainly political ; and tlie whole was regulated 
by law and custom. Religions emotion ivas dis- 
trusted by the authorities, and the stem suppression 
of the Bacchanalia in 186 B.C., even if in part due 
to political motives, was typical of the strong 
objections felt to a ritual of excited transports, the 
nature of which has been made evident in earfier 
portions of this article. The cult of the Phrygian 
goddess Cybele and of Attis, though received in 
Rome from the times of Scipio Nasica, as is well 
kno^vvn, was characteristically placed under re- 
strictions ; and the frenzy of this worship was 
almost as abnormal in Roman religion as the tumul- 
tuous Galliambics of the Attis of Catullus arc 
in Roman literature. Such alien religions only 
gradually increased their hold upon Rome ; they 
aid so as the desire for religious excitement became 
stronger ; and hence it may be said that among 
the reasons for the attraction which the African 
and Oriental cults exercised upon many Romans of 
the Empire, and especially upon women, _ were, 
first, their more powerful and rapturous excitatura 
of the emotions, and, secondly, tneir promise of a 
closer rapprochement to Deity than was proffered 
in the grave and calm State-religion. Some 
notable access of spiritual aspiration at Rome 
seems a necessary presupposition of many religious 
phenomena of the Imperial epoch. It is prohablv 
the real explanation of the extent to which sucli 
alien cults as that of Isis (y.u.) gained a footing. 

(A good picture of Isis worshipis given in Apuleins, 
Metam. bk. xi., in connexion with the thrcemlQ 
initiation of Lucius into the Isis mysteries.) Bat 
it is right in this connexion to note the caveat 
which Boissier enters against overstating the 
theory. He points out (op. cit. ii. 211-212) that 
the welcome offered to foreign cults by Romans ol 
the Empire, and especially by women, did not 
imply a protest against tlie national religion, out 
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was rather a consequence of the religious sentiments 
developed in the heart hy the old worship. There 
was, it was recognized, a communion with Deity 
more intimate and mystical to be attained in the 
more emotional Eastern rites. In Boissier’s view, 
then, this is more logical than to consider the 
acceptance of Eastern cults as a revulsion from 
national cults to something entirely novel. Certain 
it is that Rome, as it became a world-power, grew 
cosmopolitan in religion, and found room for 
votaries of Attis, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Sabazios, 
and other deities, so that outlandish rituals, often 
coloured with mysticism, competed with the grave 
and restrained usages of Roman antiquity. 

3. Ideas of sacramental communion in native 
Roman religion. — ^Accumulating evidence tends to 
show that, even if relatively deficient in imagina- 
tion, the indigenous Roman religion exhibited from 
the earliest times, like so many early religions, 
clear traces of the common sacrificial feast partaken 
of for the purpose of uniting a deity more closely 
with his worshippers. Throughout Roman history 
there persisted a prominent illustration of the 
ancient theory that all meals were capable of being 
hallowed as sacred feasts common to both deity 
and worshipper (e,g. Athenseus, v. 19). This was 
the offering to the twin Lares observed by the 
Roman family at meals (Serv, ad jSn. i. 730; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 633). In the marriage ceremony, 
too, of confarreatio there probably was a similar 
implication (of. C. Bailey, Relig. of Anc. Borne, 
1907, p. 47). Broadly speaking, as Glover says 
(Conflict of Religions in Earlg Roman Empire, 
1909, p. 15), ‘the worship of all or most of these 
.spirits of the country and of the home was joyful, 
an affair of meat and drink. The primitive 
sacrifice brought man and god near one another in 
the blood and flesh of the victim, which was of one 
race with them both ’ (cf. Robertson Smith, Bel, 
Sem,^ Lect. xi.). Now, this domestic communion 
\vith Deity — a communion doubtless varying enor- 
mously in greater or less spirituality — possesses the 
special interest that it is the portion of Roman 
religion least tinctured with Orientalism or 
scepticism. Despite wide-spread secular opinion 
in the Augustan era, there was yet much sincere, 
even if vague, religious feeling among the less 
cultured ranks of society. The nome-rmigion was 
a powerful early association in many minds, and 
Horace’s tasteful ode on rustic piety to Pbidyle 
(III. xxiii.) touches the spiritual value of the 
simplest sacrifice (farre pio) to the gods of home 
and hearth, in a manner that suggests something 
deeper than a literary exercise. 

A few prominent instances may bo given, where, 
either in the victim or in the substituted sacrifice, 
primitive Italian ideas of communion are suggested. 
At the Pariliain April, the shepherd, after purifying 
his sheep, brought offerings to the god (or goddess) 
Pales— -including cakes of millet and pails of milk. 
‘The meal which followed, the shepherd himself 
mipears to have shared with Pales’ CW. SVarde 
Fowler, Rom. Festivals, p. 81 ; cf. Ov. Fast. iv. 
743-746, esp. ‘dapibus resectis’). The deity was 
then entreated to avert eidl from the flocks and to 
overlook unfitting trespass. 

• Wb can hardly escapn the conclusion,’ says Warde Fowler 
(16. footnote), ‘that the idea of the common meal shared with 
the gods was a genuine Italian one ; It is found here. In the 
Terminalia (Ov. Fast. ii. 655 ["snargitur et meso communis 
Terminus nguo "D, and In the worship of Jupiter.’ 

Let us turn to the Feriai Latintc in honour of 
Juppiter Latiaris held on the Alban Blount under 
the presidency of Rome (Warde Fowler, op. cit. 
95-97). This festival — older than historic Rome 
itself — was a common festival of the most ancient 
Latin communities. In tlie presence of repre- 
sentatives from the different members of the league, 
the Roman consul offered a libation of milk ; other 
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cities sent sheep and cheeses. But the central rite 
was the slaughter of a pure white heifer that had 
never felt the yoke. The flesh of this victim, 
sacrificed by the consul, was distributed amongst 
the deputies and consumed by them. Herein, 
certainly, there were political implications and 
obligations, but the religious element was most 
powerful ; for it was felt that to be left out of this 
common meal or sacrament would ha equivalent to 
being excluded from communion with the god of 
the Latin league. Indeed, the anxiety displayed 
to secure the allotted flesh, which emerges in cases 
where some one city had not received its portion 
(Livy, XXXII. i., XXXVII. iii.), exhibits a primitive 
trait recalling a well-knoum barbaric alacrity for 
communion, which may be illustrated in Hellenic 
omophagio rites, or in the frenzied haclcing and 
devouring of the victim-camel sacrificed by Arabs, 
as described by Robertson Smith, Rel, Sem.^ 338. 
"Warde Fowler (p. 97) deduces from the ritual 
that 

‘ we are here io the presence of the oldest and finest religious 
conception of the Latin race, which yearly acknowledges Ite 
common kinship ol blood and seals it by partaking in the 
common meal of a sacred victim, thus entering into communion 
with the god, the victim^ and each other,* 

Of the offerings it may he observed that they 
are characteristic of a pastoral rather than of an 
agricultural age. Helhig has commented on the 
absence of any mention of wine as proof that the 
orippn of the festival must precede the introduction 
of the grape into Italy ; and he holds its antiquity 
to be confirmed by the character of the ancient 
utensils dug up on the Alban Mount (Die Italiker 
in der Poebene, 1879, p. 71). In the white victim 
may he seen a reminiscence of a pre-historic breed 
of sacred cattle, which it was forbidden to slay, 
except at the annual renewal of kinship among the 
clansmen in their sacrament. This festival lasted 
for centuries after Juppiter Optimus Maximus of 
the Capitol had overshadowed the Latin Juppiter, 
and after some communities had so dwindled as 
scarcely to he able to find a representative to 
receive their portion of the victim (Cic. pro Plane. 
ix. 23, ‘quibus e munioipiis nix iam, qui camem 
Latinis petant, reperiuntur’). Its antiquity and 
its duration are noteworthy, 

• Perhaps no festival,’ says Warde Fowler (op. til, 06), ' Greek 
or Roman, carries us over euch a vast period of time as thisi 
Its features betray its origin in the pastoral age, and it con 
tinued in almost uninterrupted grandeur till the end of tha 
third century A.n., or even later ’ (OIL vi. 2021). 

Briefer notice -will serve for the remaining 
examples. A sacrificial meal was part of the 
August observances in honour of Hercules (Warde 
Fowler, op. cit. 194). It is among the usages pre- 
scribed by Cato for the invocation of Mars 
SUvanns on behalf of the cattle (de Re Rust, 83, 
‘Ubi res diuina facta erit, statim ibidem con- 
sumito ’). The eating of the victim with the blood 
so as to participate thereby in the common Divine 
life— a primitive usage found among the lieathen 
Semites — bos its parallel at Rome in the piacular 
swine-offerings 01 the Fratres Arvales (cf. above, 
vol. ii. p. 10*’). _ Again, the eating by worshippers 
of loaves at Aricia, perhaps baked in the image of 
the slain king of the grove, has parallels all over 
the world, among which may he mentioned the 
dough images of gods eaten sacramentally hy 
Mexicans ( Frazer, ii. 337-342). The suggestion 

is that these loaves in human form were sacra- 
mental bread, and that, in the old times when the 
Divine priest-king of the grove was annually 
slain, the loaves were made in his image, to he 
eaten by worshippers. 

* A dim recolieotlon of the original connexion of thcee loavct 
with human sacriflccB may perhaps be traced in the story that 
the effigies dedicated to Mania at the Compltalia were sub- 
stitutes for human victims ’ (ib. ii. B44). 

4. Certain ideas in Roman literature and philo- 
sophy regarding- relationship with Deity. — In 
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many such feasts at Borne, as elsewhere, the 
original sacramental ideas were in time weakened 
and rationalized. the period of the later 

Kepnblic there were thinkers who found it hard to 
understand how any worshipper could suppose that 
hy eating bread or drinking ■wine he thereby con- 
sumed the body and blood of a deity. 

‘When we call com Ceres, and -wine Bacohns,’ says Cotta in 
Cicero’s de Jk’at. Dear. (nr. xri. 41), ‘we use a common mode ot 
speaking, but do yon imagine anybody insane enough to believe 
that the thing on which he feeds is a god ? ’ 

It is no part of the scheme of this article to 
trace ideas of communion as they may be repre- 
sented or criticized in Latin literature as a whole ; 
for attention has rather been directed to the 
practice and meanings of actual ceremonial. Yet 
it may be legitimate to allude to certain repre- 
sentative authors. Unfortunately, the de ivat. 
Dear, labours from inconclusiveness, because Cicero 
prefers refuting the opinions of others to stating 
liis own ; and so from his indeterminate Academic- 
ism, whether here or in the do Divinatione, we 
reap little or nothing to our purpose. In the very 
next generation Virgil furnishes us, in the JEneid, 
■with one of the greatest artistic treatments of 
human dependence upon Deity, and of the realized 
need for close communing uith the Divine. The 
variety of religious attitude in intellectual Home 
is proved by the fact that while, on the one hand, 
we have Sceptic and Epicurean denials of all 
possibility of communion \nth Deity, we have, on 
the other hand, lofty utterances indicating appre- 
ciation of the doctrine that full communion ■\vith 
God may be independent of sacrifice, and that the 
primitive potencies of blood are needless where 
there is a true spiritual oblation of the worshipper’s 
■will and heart. To some such aspiration the great 
pronouncement of Persius marks an approach ; 
‘Duty to God and man blended in the mind, 
purity in the depths of the heart, and high-souled 
nobleness — grant me to present these at the shrine, 
and a handnil of meal shall win me acceptance’ 
{Sat. ii. 73-75). In a similar spirit Seneca writes 
that God has no delight in the blood of bulls 
116, ‘Colitur Deus non tauris, sed pia et recta 
uoluntate ’) ; and true communion or true worship 
is defined by him in almost the same words else- 
where, as consisting ‘in pia ac recta uoluntate 
uenerantium ' (<fc Ben. i. n. 3). The Deity is to 
reside in the heart {Ej). 46, ‘Sacer intra nos 
spiritus sedet’), and for all men there is open a 
communion in that one body which is, according 
to Seneca’s view, God or Nature {Ep. 93, ‘ membra 
sumus magni corporis’). This is stated from his 
cosmic standpoint — his pantheism ; and on the j 
moral side the doctrine becomes one of communion 
through assimilation or imitation ; ' Vis deos pro- 
pitiare 1 Bonus esto. Satis illos coluit quisquis 
imitatus est’ {Ep. 95), And so we come round to 
the Stoic notion of partial elevation towards the 
Divine essence through the perfect self-possession 
of a sage. Perhaps we may take Quintilian’s 
remarks on the praises of the gods as representative 
of the attitude of educated Komans at the close of 
the Ist cent. A.D, In m. ^ui. he mentions the 
topics suitable for employment in eulogies upon 
the gods — namely, their greatn^s, power, and 
bounties ; but a typical aloofness in his treatment 
indicates that Quintilian at least felt little need 
for close communion yvith a Higher Power. 

5 . Attraction to alien ■worships under the 
Empire. — How far, however, did QuintOian’s con- 
temporaries strain after closer relationship to the 
Dinnel There is evidence that, though many 
tliinkers adopted a similar attitude of aloofness, 
there was a wide-spread recognition that a more 
intimate relationship was a needful solace for the 
human soul. This is not the place to examine that 
evidence ; but broadly it may be said that the 


religious con<Btions of the Bonian ■\vt)rld during the 
early centuries of the Empire were such as to 
favour the triumph of Eastern cults (see S. Dill, 
Eom. Soc.from Eero to M. Aurelius, esp. chapters 
on ‘ Mama Mater,’ • Isis and Serapis,’ ‘ Tlie Re- 
ligion_ of Mithra ’ ; cf. T. B. Glover, Co 7 ij/ltct of 
Beligions, 1909, p. 260). The comparative inability 
of the ancient religion of Latiuni to satisfy any 
deep desire for moral regeneration or communion 
■with Deity accounts for the ready welcome ex- 
tended to alien worships, and even to many gross 
snpemtitions. Regeneration was the promise held 
out in the iaurobolium (see the description in 
Prudentius, irepl x. 1006-1050), or cere- 

mony of the cleansing blood, which formed part of 
the worship of Cybele, though apparently so fai 
not proved to have been included in that worship 
in the West until Hadrian’s time. Inscriptions 
prove the belief in the renewal of life conferred 
through the Attis ritual : ‘ tauroboHo criobolioque 
in ffitamum renatus’ (Orelli, 2352, 6041), and a 
mystic sacramental communion was the central 
charm in the religion of Mithra. 

6 . Mithraism. — Of this relirfon a full account 
■will appear under the article illTHRAiSJr, but it 
comes partially within the scope of our present 
inquiry, as the cult which in the Roman Empire— 
mte apart from such other analogies as its 
octrines on morality, celibacy, fasting, mediation, 
salvation, and bliss — presented the closest resem- 
blances to the sacramental ideas of Christianitv, 
and as a cult which in some parts of the world 
bade fair to prove a successful rival (Cumont, Textes 
et monuments, i. 344; Renan, Marc-AuriW, 1893, 
xxxi. 679). Although, in general, it remained alien 
to the Greek world (art. ‘Mitluas’ in Roscher, 
tr. from Cumont), and, although only by degree.s 
had it by Trajan’s time gained some footing in the 
West, since the Romans first came into momentary 
contact ■with Mithraists through the Cilicinn 
pirates in 67 B.C. (Plut. Vit. Pomp. 24), yet 
Mithraism spread mainly, but not exclusively, ns 
a soldier’s worship, and won adherents in the 
capital, and especialfy on the frontiers ; e.p. along 
the Danube, in Germany, and in Britain at 
military stations facing Wales or on Hadrian’s 
Wall. [For conflicting views on the classes from 
which Mithraists were dr.awn in the_ Roman 
Empire, see de Jong [Das antike Mysterienwesen, 
p. 59), who favours Gasquet’s opinion {Essai sur Ic 
ctdte et les mystires de Mithra, 1899, p. 140) that 
Mithraism did nob penetrate the population outside 
the cantonments. C, H. ilopre, in a paper on the 
distribution of Oriental cults in Gaul and Germany 
(Trans, of Amcr. Philolog. Assoc., 1908), argue.*' 
that Mithraism had even less exclusive connexion 
with the army than Cumont claims.] After 
enjoying the favour of some emperors, inclmlmg 
Julian, blithraism gradually lost ground ; and the 
holy caves were destroyed in A.D. 378. 

Mithra, the Persian god of light, in the peroetuaJ 
sacrifice which he was conceived as _ offering 
presented a type of the struggle after a holier and 
better life. The human soul, parted from the 
Divine, might, it was held, regain communion 
■with Deity through fasting, _ penance, _ initiation, 

and a series of probations in ascending grades 
which finally should lead the victorious devote^ 
the faithful soldier of Mithra — into unimpeded 
alliance "with the Divrine nature. The sacnlice 01 
the bull, so prominent in the worship, seems to 
indicate that in remoter times a sacred buij, 
assimilated to the Sun, was immolated as Divine, 
its flesh and blood being con.sumed in a communion 
meal (S. Reinach, Orpheus, Eng. tr., 1909,_ p. 69). 
Tlie vdctory-meal of the true Mitliraic soldier con- 
sisted of water (or sometimes vyine) and prean ; 
and was denounced by early Christian writers a" 
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a demoniac parody of the Holy Sacrament {e.g. 
Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 66 ; Tert. dt Fraser. 40 
[ii. 38, Oehl.]). In contrast thereto, much modem 
feeling regards it as a historical phenomenon, 
to he accepted ■without repu^ance, ‘that both 
the idea of sacramental worship and the forms 
under which it is performed by the Christian 
Church are the almost universal heritage of man- 
kind.’ (W. R. Inge, in Contentio Veritatis, 1902, 
p. 279). 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Hebrew).— 
Communion with God, broadly speaking, means 
sharing in the thought or the spirit or the life of 
(Sod. Any way in which men can be thought to 
share in the life or vitality of God, or in which 
it is believed that God’s thought can be communi- 
cated to them, is a means of communion. Since 
the OT represents several centuries of history — 
centuries during which the Hebrews passed from 
barbarism to a high type of civilization — several 
conceptions of the nature and the means of com- 
munion with God are recorded in it, corresponding 


with the different stages of development through 
which the people passed. 

I. At feasts. — ^To begin •with the oldest of these, 
we must consider communion at feasts. ‘W’. R. 
Smith has sho'wn^ that at least one important 
feature of Semitic sacrifice — he thought it the all- 
important feature — was the sacrificial meal, at 
which, in early times, the god was supposed to be 
present and to partake of the viands. This was 
believed to be real communion ; for, as the god and 
the worshipper partook of the same sacred flesh, they 
were thought to share in a common life. In our 
oldest OT source — the J document — there is a trace 
of this form of communion, ■with a sliglit modificsi- 
tion of its crassest features. In Ex 24^* Moses and 
the seventy elders of Israel behold God, and eat and 
drink, i.e. they eat and drink in His presence. 
This is but a slight modification of an older view 
that God ate and drank with them. According to 
J, this commensal communion sealed the covenant 
between Jahweh and Israel. A kindred instance, 
though still somewhat further removed from the 
crassest primitive ideas, is found in 1 S 1. The 
feast which the parents of Samuel attended was a 
feastof commensal communion, for Hannah believed 
it to be the most favourable time to make her re- 
quest to God. Communion was no longer confined 
to the physical side alone; it embraced also the 
interchange of ideas, and yet it hovered about the 
old commensal meal, for it was thought that God 
was then more easily approached than at other 
times. 

Closely akin to the commensal conception of 
Ex 24“ is that of Gn 16“‘ where the pieces of 
the sacrifice are piled in two heaps, and God comes 
in the form of a smoking furnace and a flaming 
torch, and walks between them. This confirms the 
covenant ■with Abraham. It is not stated that 
Abraham did the same, but the ■writer apparently 
meant to imply it. God and Abraham, by coming 
mutually under the influence of the sacrificial flesh, 
entered into a communion of mutual obligation. 

Closely connected ■with the commensal idea of 
communion are the passages in which Jahweh or 
His angel appears to a man and speaks ■with him, 
imparting some specially important information ; 
the man offers Him the hospitality of some refresh- 
ments, of which the Diirine beingpartakes, and then 
vanishes. The instances of this all occur in the 
J document (Gn 18, Jg 6 and 13). 'Those to whom 
Jahweh is said to have appeared were Abraham, 
Gideon, and Manoah’s wife. In all these cases 
the communion was partly oral and partly com- 
mensal, i.e. God ate or consnmed the food which a 
human being had prepared for Him. 'To the same 
stratum of thought belong a number of instances 
where God appeared to men in human form and 
talked ■with them, ■without any connexion ■with 
sacrifice. For example, in Gn 3^®'‘ God come 
do^wn and walked in the garden in the cool of 
the day and talked ■with Adam and Eve and the 
serpent. In Gn 32^“^- God came to Jacob near 
the Jabbok, and wrestled ■with him nearly the 
whole night. That this was regarded as real 
communion is sho'wn by the fact that a later 
age looked back upon it ns the turning-point in 
Jacob’s character. In that night they believed 
he ceased to be a snpplanter and became a prince 
of God. Another mstance, taken, like the two 
preceding, from the J document, is found in Ex 
4®“’-, where Jahweh met Moses and his family and 
sought to lull Moses, and was deterred only by 
the circumcision of his son. According to this 

E assage, it was thus that God communicated to 
loses that circumcision was necessary. 

In the period presented by the J document, then, 
communion ■with God was thought to be hall 
I JUL Sem.^, Lectnrci viL-ix. 
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commensal and half conversational. In either 
case God iras anthropomorphically conceived, 
although the crassest phases of anthropomorphism 
were passing away. 

In this same early period of thought the mani- 
festation of Jahweh for the deliverance of His 
people from oppression was regarded as a theo- 
phany. Perhaps this could not properly be called 
communion, and yet it borders closely upon it. 
The conception of the worshipping unit was the 
nation, and Jahweh’s manifestation of power for 
the deliverance of the nation was a communication 
of His will which thrilled the worsliipping unit with 
joy, and revived its enthusiasm for the service of 
Jahweh. Such a manifestation of Jahweh is com- 
memorated in the Song of Deborah, Jg 5 *- where 
Jahweh is pictured as coming in a thunderstorm 
for the deliverance of His people. In Ps 18 this 
theoplianio manifestation of Goa is reriv’ed (vv.^'*'). 
If the * I ’ of the Psalm represents the nation, the 
worshipping unit hero is identical with that of 
Jg 5, and the Psalm represents a sort of national 
communion with God arising out of deliverance in 
the hard experiences of life. Again, in Hah this 
form of theophany is poetically reproduced. Prob- 
ably the experience of deliverance here commemo- 
rated is national also, since the poem once stood in 
a psalter, but the chapter is open also to a personal 
interpretation, and it may be that, when it was 
written, the older view that God thus revealed 
Himself to the nation in time of stress was passing 
over to the conception of an individual revelation 
and an individual deliverance. At all events, in 
the book of Ezekiel the theophany by means of 
the lightning playing in a cloud has become a 
means of individual revelation (cf. Ezk P*- *'*’). 

2. Through dreams. — ^^Vhen we pass from the 
J to the E document, i.e. from the 9th cent, to 
about 760 B.C., we come to a more exalted concep- 
tion of communion. God no longer appears in 
human form, freely to converse with men; it is 
in dreams and visions of the night that He appears 
to impart His will and to give inspiration. Thus 
in Gn 20’"- God appeared to Abimeleoh in a dream. 
In Gn Jacoo in a dream had a sacramental 
vision which moved him to make a new covenant 
with God. The dreams of Joseph in Gn 37, of 
the chief butler and chief baker in ch. 40, and of 
Pharaoh in ch. 41, though at first sight they appear 
to belong to a difl'erent class, because God does not 
directly appear in them, are in reality instances of 
the same thing, for by means of the dream God is 
represented as imparting Icnowledge concerning 
His will for the future. The same may be said of 
Jg where we are told that one of the Midi- 
anite invaders of Palestine dreamed a dream. _ In 
1 S 28®' it appears that dreams were recognized 
as one of the channels through which God gave 
His answers. In 1 K 3®- the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream and made a sacramentel 
revelation, which, according to the narrative, in- 
fluenced all the king’s future. Dt 13** •• ® classes 
the dreamer of dreams with the prophet, and Jer 
23““^ recognizes the dream as one or the ways in 
which the prophet ascertains the Divine will. Tliat 
this means of communion long survived among the 
Hebrews, is shown by the fact that Eliphaz is repre- 
sented in Job 4’^' as telling impressively of a 
Divine confirmation of his theology which came 
to him in a lision of the night ; and in Dn 2“^ 
revelations are made to Nebuchadnezzar in dreams. 

3 - In ecstasy and visions. — Another way in 
which God was thought to come especially near 
to men was in ecstatic fren:^. In such frenzy 
the nervons or emotional excitement inhibits the 
ordinary control of the brain, and the actions^ of 
the subject are controlled by the reflex working 
of lower nervous centres. In all parts of the world 


people have been thought, when in such paroxysms, 
to be under the control of a supernatural being.* 
The subject speaks incoherently, laughs, rolls on 
the ground, exhibits various bodily contortions, 
and often in the end becomes imconscious. Among 
the Phoenicians at Gebal there was, about 1100 
B.C., as an Egyptian record shows,® such a prophet 
who exerted great influence. That the earliest 
form of prophecy in Israel was of this character is 
clear from a number of passages. For example, 
in 1 S 19®®- “■* one of the signs of the coming of the 
Spirit of God upon Saul for the prophetic anoint- 
ing was that ‘ he also stripped off his clothes, and 
he also prophesied before Samuel, and lay down 
naked all that day and all that night.’ That this kind 
of frenzy was regarded as of Dinne origin is further 
shown by the fact that the word nSbhl means in 
Hebrew both ‘ prophet ’ and ‘lunatic.’ A trace of 
this ecstatic conception of communion with God 
is found in the history of the prophet Elisha. We 
are told in 2 K 3*® that, when on a certain occasion 
an oracle was req^uested of him, he caused a minstrel 
to play to him till the necessary prophetic ecstasy 
was excited. Such frenzy was accordingly for a 
long period of Israel’s history regarded as an extra- 
ordinarily good means of communing with God. 

Midway between the dreams and visions of the 
earlier time and the more spiritual insight of the 
prophets to be treated below, stand the inaugural 
visions of such prophets as Isaiah and Ez^el. 
The vision of Isaiah described in Is 6 was apparently 
not a dream (at least he does not speak of it ns such), 
and yet in the riridness of its details it recalls the 
dream. This vision had also the strongest kind 
of sacramental significance for the prophet. Ho 
felt that in it his lips were cleansed, his grasp of 
the work God would do for His people was enlarged, 
God’s need of him as a helper wosbrought home to 
his conscience, his -will was moved so that self-con- 
secration to the Divinely appointed task followed, 
and he was convinced that God had communicated 
to him what His future message was to be. The 
vision of Ezekiel (Ezk l*-3’®) is narrated with less 
literary simplicity, and exhibits fewer elements of 
the full sacramental value of it to the prophet ; 
but it is clear that by it he received his commission 
and his message. The more personal elements 
may be lacking only because the book of Ezekiel 
is throughout written in a less personal way tlian 
the book of Isaiah. 

4. Spiritual insight of prophets. — ^The word 
[liO {hazdn) survived from the early and cTOoe con- 
ceptions of the means of discerning the Divine wm 
which have been described above, and was applied 
in later times to the utterances of all the litcraiy 
prophets. Jastrow * has made it probable that it 
may have originated in an inspection of _tho entrails 
of animals. However that may be, it lost that 
significance in later times, and stood for all prophetic 
visions. Some of these were undoubtedly visions 
of the night, akin to the dreams of an earlier time, 
such as the visions attributed to Daniel (Dn ° > 

but the term, when it stands^ in the title of a 
prophetic book, is, at least by implication, made 
to cover the results of the enlightened thinking oi 
the prophet, which were commended by his 1®“?' 
ment and conscience. Jeremiah,^ for example, tens 
ns of no inaugural vision similar to those ex- 
perienced by Isaiah and Ezekiel. He pimply tells 
now the word of Jahweh came to J**™' 
naturally slirank, on account of his youth, fro 
public serrice, and how he was assured t 
Jahweh’s power would sustain him and carry hot 
through. No mention is made of external accc-s- 

1 S«e Davenport, Primitite TraiU in Religi>nu P.eritaU, 1 W. 

Ancient lUcorit cf Egypt, 1K)6-J007, It. "Jfi 

» JBh irriU. [1009] 60 C- 
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Boriea to the vision. The impression is left that 
the Divine Spirit was worldng directly npon the 
mind and heart of the man, quickening his in- 
telligence and his conscience. That the prophet 
who could conceive the covenant of Jahweh with 
His people as a matter of the inner spirit, the 
laws of which were inscribed on the heart, should 
he able to lift prophetic vision, and with it 
the conception of communion with God, out of 
all the objective accessories which cling to it with 
greater or less persistence from the cruder concep- 
tions of earlier days, need not surprise us. 

Having discerned this view of communion with 
God thus set forth in Jeremiah, we find, in turning 
back to the literary prophets who preceded him, 
that it was not new. Amos gives us no hint that his 
philippics against the sins of the nations had their 
birth m anything less spiritual than his intellectual 
and spiritual insight quickened by the Spirit of God. 
Hosea makes it clear that he was made a prophet 
by a flash of Divine illumination which enabled 
him to see the yearning love and sorrow of God for 
Israel, as well as his Divine patience and redemp- 
tive nature, ail reflected, as in a mirror, in the tragic 
experiences which had darkened the prophet’s home 
and broken his heart. His messages to Israel are 
not paraded as the thoughts of an unsubstantial 
dream, but are given fortli as the ripe utterances 
of an illumined mind, a loving heart, a tender 
conscience, a chastened spirit. The great messages, 
too, of Isaiah, such as the beautiful Song of the 
Vineyard in ch. 6, are clearly the vigorous expres- 
sions of a new conception of duty and religion, 
bom of a newly awaaened ethical and spiritual 
insight. 

In the great prophets, then, from the beginning 
of the prophetic ivriting, wo have a spiritual 
conception of communion with God taken for 
granted. Visions and dreams are still at times 
spoken of, as in Is 29^ and Jer 23*®. The pro- 
phet’s career sometimes began with a vision akin 
in its form to the dreams of an earlier time, as we 
have seen to be the case with Isaiah and Ezekiel ; 
but in reality each of these prophets was a 
spiritual leader in his time, and remains to our 
day an inspiring guide because he recognized in 
fact, if he did not clearly express, the truth that 
those great moments when the mind grasps new 
and larger truth, and the depths of being throb in 
consequence with new emotions, so that the will 
is moved to make the endeavour to realize in one’s 
self or in one’s nation a higher ideal of life, are 
moments of the highest sacramental significance, 
moments of most real communion, moments when 
God’s thought is communicated to His servant, 
and God’s purposes and life are shared by him. 

With Jeremiah and Ezekiel the conceptions of 
communion with God entered upon a new stage. 
This resulted from the doctrine of the individual 
nature of religion taught by these prophets (see 
Jer SI®’’*® and Ezk 18). Down to this time the 
prevailing notions of religion had been national. 
Religion was a relation between Jahweh and His 
people, the Israelitish nation, rather than a re- 
lation between Jahweh and individuals ; and this 
had profoundly aflected the conceptions of com- 
munion. Of course, a nation is made up of indi- 
viduals, and the personal element in religion had 
never been wholly lacking. Even when the earliest 
and crassest conceptions prevailed, there mnst have 
been many examples of individual piety, of indi- 
vidual prayer which received an individual answer, 
of which the case of Hannah (1 S 1. 2) is but one 
instance. Nevertheless, when it was thought that 
Jahweh looked upon the nation as a nation, that 
He visited the sins of the fathers upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation, this fact 
must have tended to obliterate moral distinctions 


in the individual, and to cast a blight over the 
highest type of personal communion and piety. 
It is not an accident, therefore, that in the poetiy 
of the time after the Babylonian exile we find 
many expressions of personal communion of a 
spiritual character. 

S- Expressions of personal communion. — One of 
the earliest of these is in the book of Job. This 
poem depicts the inward struggles of one who, 
overtaken by misfortunes, found the traditional 
theology in which he was reared out of accord 
with the facts of experience, and in his despair 
nearly made shipwrecK of faith. With the energy 
of a hunted animal he demands a solution for a 
hundred puzzling problems. At last God answers 
him out of the whirlwind. In this answer no 
solution to one of Job’s problems is offered. On 
the contrary, he is made to feel his littleness in 
contrast with God. And yet the Divine vision is 
portrayed by the poet as sacramental. J oh declares 

( 428 . 6 ); 

• I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; 

But now mine eye seeth thee, 

Wherefore 1 abhor myself. 

And repent in dust and ashes.* 

The problems are not solved, but in the sacra- 
ment of the Divine vision the heart has learned 
to trust One who knows the solution.* Modem 
exegetes agree that Job does not represent the 
nation ; he is thoroughly individual. His suffer- 
ings, agony, doubts, and vision are epochs in 
the growth of an individual soul. That the poet 
should find his solution in a sacramental vision 
in which, in self-abhorrence, the soul enters into 
communion with God, is a striking testimony to 
the place that real spiritual communion with God 
had come to hold in the minds of Israel’s greatest 
thinkers. 

This conception of the spiritual nature of com- 
munion finds frequent expression in the Psalter, 
which was the hymn-book of post-exUic times. In 
their original form some of the Psalms may be of 
pre-exilic origin, but hymn-books ore from time to 
time re-edited ; sentiments which are no longer 
congraous with the religions feeling of the age, 
though owing to religious conservatism they may 
for a while be sung, are at last dropped, and lan- 
guage capable of expressing adequately the de- 
votional life of the time is substituted for them. 
The Psalter no doubt underwent such revision, so 
that, even if the torso of a few psalms be pre- 
exilic, in the main it reflects the sentiments of the 
post-exilic time. In many passages in the Psalter 
the older forms of expression with reference to 
religion are maintainea, and it is difficult to tell 
to what extent the psalmist had made his religion 
a matter of the spirit, but in others this difficulty 
vanishes. For example, Ps 63®’ ® was written Iw 
a man whose religion was_ inward, and whose life 
drew its strength from spiritual communion with 
God. Briggs translates these verses as follows ; * 

• Whan on my couch 1 remembered thee. 

In the nipht watches was musing on thee, 

My soul did cleave alter thee ; 

On me did take hold thy right hand.’ 

These words depict an exMrience of the sacra- 
mental consciousness of God’s presence ns the 
author had known it in his night-meditations. 
Religion was to him no longer conformity to a 
set of rules, or mere participation in a gorgeous 
ritual : it was to have his spirit re-vivified and 
invigorated by real communion with the living 
God. The author of Ps 51 held similar views and 
knew of similar experiences. He says • (vv.*®’*®) ; 

* In me, O God, create a clean heart. 

And a spirit that la eteadlast renew In my breast. 

iSeo Peake, ‘Job,’ In the Century Bible, p. IS, Problem of 
Suffering in the OT, p. 100 ft. 

9 ’The Psalms/ in ICC it [1000-1907] 72. 

• So rendered by Wellhausen-Fumess in llaupi’s PB (1S93). 
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Cast ma not off from thy presence, 

And thy holy spirit, do not take from me. 

GIrc mo once more the glad sense of thy help. 

And strengthen thon me with a spirit that h joyous.' 
The man who could write thus knew of Divine 
disclosures such as come in real communion with 
God, not simply in an initial experience which 
should change the whole life, like that described 
in Job 42“'®,Tjat, like the author of Ps 63, he had 
known it as the sustaining bread of each prosaic 
day — the vitalizing experience which gave him 
strength to live. 

The Psalms, however, reflect a great variety of 
points of view. Pss 42, 43, and 84 move, so far as 
outward expression goes, in the realm of cere- 
monial religion ; but, in the intensity of the feel- 
ing expressed and as regards the quality of that 
feeling, their authors are in accord ivith the 
writers of Pss 61 and 63, The writer of Pss 42, 
43 was a Levite who had been tom from the 
temple and its service, and who accordingly felt 
that he had been tom from God. Nevertheless, 
as he sings (Ps 42'' “) ; 

‘ As the hart pants for the water brooks, 

8o pants my soul for thee, O God. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul . . . f 
Waft thou on God, for even yet shall I praise him,' 
he convinces us that imder the outward form of 
temple festivities, processions, and ceremonial his 
soul had known the mystic touch of the Divine 
Spirit, and that it was longing for the renewal of 
that mystic touch to which he was giving expres- 
sion. So the ivriter of Pa 84 speaks of the outward 
temple, when he says (v.'®) j 

‘ I choose to stand at the threshold of the house of my God, 

Bather than dwell in tents of wickedness.’ 

Yet no one can doubt that v,®, < My heart and my 
flesh cry out for the living God,’ is the cry of his 
personality, not for a sacred building, but for God 
Himself. 

In this post-exilic period there was great variety. 
To some, like the author of Ps 50, ritual was 
foolishness, and religion consisted not in ofiering 
bullocks, but in righteousness and thanksgiving. 
To others, aa the prophet Malachi, those nmo did 
not offer the bullocks were robbers of God (Mai 
3®). The author of Ps 119 exhausts language in 
his effort to praise the Law. He loves the Law 
because it guides him into a pure life and directs 
his way to God, Of inward commimion he clearly 
was not ignorant, but bis communion is cold and 
formal in comparison with that of the authors of 
Pss 42, 61, 63, and 84. The author of Ps 73, like 
the author of the book of Job, had wrestled with 
doubts which threatened his sanity. Ho had 
found peace, as Job did, in a moment of sacra- 
mental illumination. 

The second Isaiah and a number of psalmists 
regarded the contemplation of Nature as a means 
of communion with God. In Is 40'®®’ the prophet 
calls to mind the work of God in creation, and 
takes bis hearers out into a Babylonian night to 
behold the marvels of God in the starry heavens, 
in order to beget in them the sacramental mood. 
Similarly in 41“ 43'*® 44“ 45'® he points to the 
unusual events of current history for the same 
purpose. Psalmists also tell os that the con- 
templation of Nature is a means of communion 
with God. Thus in Ps 8*® we read : 

• 'Vhen I consider thy heavens, the work of thy flnf'ers. 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

What is man, that thon art mindful of him f 
And the son of man, that thou vlsitest hlmT 
For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honour.’ 

The contemplation of Nature made the Psalmist 
conscious of his exalted religious privileges. Simi- 
larly tlic author of Ps 19’^ found the heavens a 
means of creating the sacramental temper s 
The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

And the firmament showeth his handywork.' 


The author of Ps 107, after passing in review the 
wonders of Nature, declares : 

* Whoso is wise and will understand these things, 

Even they shall understand the loving-kindness of Jahwch.' 

Upon the some theme the writers of Pss 146, 
147, and 148 speak with persuasive beauty. One 
theme runs through all. The stars, the grotving 
grass, the care bestowed on dumb animals by God, 
the creation of the marvellous snow, the hoar 
frost, ice crystals, and the silent destruction of 
these, sea-monsters, fire, haU, stormy -wind, and 
many other wonders — all are grounds for praise, 
and helps in apprehending God, 

Side by side tvitli this variety of personal ex- 
perience, the Levitical ceremoniail conunued. The 
loaves of shewbread continued to he piled on the 
table in the sanctuary; they were a symbol of that 
old physical communion ndth God in which the 
primitive Israelite had believed. Perhaps the 
more superstitious still thought that God ate of 
this bread, and that thus in a sense the priests sat 
at God’s table. Year by year the high priest 
entered the Holy of Holies with the sacrificial 
blood — a symbol of the way in which it had been 
in the olden time supposed that communion with 
God was restored. It may well have been that, 
as some ivitnessed this ceremonial, their hearts 
were stirred to realize more clearly their own 
union with God. Other ceremonies, such as the 
morning and evening sacrifice, probably acted on 
many in a similar way. Many there must bare 
been who gave little attention to personal religion, 
hut rested content in the performance of the cere- 
monies. And so it came about that in the last 
pre-Christian centuries Judaism presented as CTeat 
a variety of types as does modem Ghristendom. 
There were the careless, there were the formalists, 
there were those who combined with formalism a 
mild type of spiritual religion, hut there lyere also 
the passionate mystics, who rested not till their 
hearts were made alive by sacramental union with 
God, and their daily bread supplied through com- 
munion continually renewed. 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Japanese).— 
Like all other races, the Japanese have naturally 
experienced the desire to bring themselves into 
communication with their gods in order to obtain 
from them solutions of the various questions which 
perplex them. For this purpose, in the first place 
they had recourse to divination (ouranahi), either 
to the official ‘greater divination,’ by omoplato- 
scopy, or to other secondary processes. This im- 
portant part of Shintoism will be treated art. 
brnSATiON (Japanese). Secondly, and snbsidiaruy 
to those fixed consultations, we find the Japanese 
entering into contact 'with the Deity by means oi 
inspiration (kangakari), a kind of possession, m 
which hypnotism seems to play the chief part, 
and which ■will be discussed in art. iNSPiRArtON 
(Japanese). In the pre.seat article wo shall content 
ourselves •with the inquiry whether, in Japan, these 
relations with the Deity took the special form oi 
a coramnnion properly so called, in the sense in 
which the theologians understand it. , , ,. 

In this connexion we find the custom of eating 
the god ’ on Japanese soil among the Ainns (J.w, 
who ceremonially consume the bear bronglit "P v 
them as a deity, and who also, when eating 
rice, address a prayer to it as if to a goa. put, i 
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may be asked, did snob a belief exist among their 
conquerors, t.e. among the Japanese themselves! 
A curious text in the Nihongi reads as follows : 

• The Emperor t Jimmu] commanded Michi no Omi no-MiVoto 
[a • minister of the wav’], saying: "Wo are now in person 
about to celebrate a lestivai to Talta-mi-mnsubi-no-Mikoto 
I' High-august-Producer,’ one of the foremost primitive gods ; 
see CosMoaoBT and Oobmoloot (Japanese)]; I appoint thee 
Ruler of the festival, and grant thee the title of Idru-hime 
[‘ Sacred princess,’ this office, in ordinary circumstances, being 
held by women]. The earthen Jars which are set up ehall be 
called the Idzube, or sacred Jars ; the Bre ehall be called Idzu 
no Ki^-teuchi, or sacred-fire-father ; the water shall be called 
Idzu no Midzu-ha no me, or saored-water-female ; the food ehall 
he called ldzu*uka no me, or eacred-food-female ; the firewood 
shall be called Idzu no Yama-tsucbl, or sacred-mountain-father ; 
and the grass shall bo called Idzu no No-tsuchl, or sacred-moor- 
father." Winter, 10th month, 1st day ; The Emperor tasted 
the food of the Idzube,' eta (Nihongi iii. 19 f., tr. Aston, 
London, 1898, i 122). 

Wbat are we to conclude from this document ! 
Must we see in it an act by which the first legendary 
Emperor desired to assimilate the body of a deity, 
who, in this case, would be the famous ' goddess of 
Food’ (Uke-moohi, for whom Idzu-uka no me is 
simply another name) ! By no means. True, the 
foou-offering is divinized, but the fact of participat- 
ing in it does not imply any mystic idea. At the 
festival of first-fruits (Nikinamc), which took place 
exactly at the time of year mentioned in this text, 
the Emperors are always seen to taste the food 
offered to the gods, but simply as a guest takes 
part in a banquet, and not as a worshipper com- 
municating. Besides, it was quite natural that 
the Mika^, who himself was regarded as a living 
god (iki-gami), should thus associate himself with 
the feast of the celestial gods. But, after having 
offered the sacrifice of food to the gods, the 
worshippers also, in their turn, might eat of it. 
This is done even at the present day by the 
pUgrims to the temples of the goddess of the Sun 
ana the goddess of Food at Ise. Further, even a 
stranger may be admitted to this rite ; e.g,, about 
a dozen years ago, the writer was present at a 
sacred dance of priestesses in an old temple in 
Nara, and was politely invited to eat a cake of 
sacred rice ; and one morning, at a service held in 
the great temple of Nikko to celebrate the peace 
after the Chino-Japanese war, the priests offered 
him the divine sake in a red earthenware cup of 
antique form. 

Hence our conclusion is that, among this simple 
and matter-of-fact race, communion with the Deity 
has never been imagined in the highly mystical 
form which it has assumed among other races. In 
the sphere of religion proper, it does not exist at 
all, and in fact it appears only in the form of 
dhination and inspiration, ».e. in processes which, 
especially in Japan, belong peculiarly to the sphere 
of magic. hL Revon. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Muslim).— 
In many passages of the Qur’an, Allah is re- 
presented as an absolute sovereign, working His 
arbitrary will in solitary grandeur as though there 
were no possible relation between Him and His 
creatures except that of master and slave. This 
aspect of the Simrerae Being was perhaps the 
dominant one in Muhammad’s mind, but, inasmuch 
as he was guided by feeling rather than logic, it 
did not exclude the very different notion of a God 
near to men’s hearts, who is the light of the heavens 
and the earth, and whose face is visible every- 
where. Thus direct access to the Unseen is open 
not only to prophets and saints, but to all Muslims ; 
inspiration, ecstasy, and dr^ms are phenomena of 
the same kind, however unlike in degree ; hence it 
is said in a well-known tradition : ‘ Vision is a 
forty-sixth part of prophecy ’ ; and dreams in which 
God Himself is seen are often recorded as matters 
of ordinary experience. As regards the prophets, 
Ibn KhaldQn (Muqaddima, Beyrout, 1900, p. 08) 


says that they ‘are created with the power oj 
passing over from humanity, its flesh and its 
spirit, to the angels of the upper region, so that 
for a moment they become angels actually, and 
behold the heavenly host, and hear spiritual speech 
and the Divine allocution.’ This is the state of 
prophetic inspiration [wahy). 

But among Muslims the idea of communion is 
best exemplified, as it was most fruitfully developed, 
by those who lived the mystical life (see SufIism). 
The aim of the Siifis is the attainment’of union 
with God. Such imion is a Divine gift, and cannot 
be acquired by study or effort ; it is bestowed only 
on those who purify their hearts, banish all worldly 
thoughts and ambitions, and devote themselves 
entirely to God. Although the Sofis have no term 
precisely corresponding to Koivwvia,^ their technical 
vocabulary comprises a large number of words 
which express the notion of more or less complete 
communion with the Deity : e.g. qttrb (‘ nearness’), 
UTis (‘intimacy’), mushdhadat (‘contemplation’), 
muhsdathat, mvsdmarat, mundjdt (‘spiritual con- 
versation’), hndar and muJiadarat (‘presence’), 
sukr (‘intoxication’), wtmd and jam (‘union’), 
fana (‘annihilation’), and ha^a (‘subsistence’). 
A few extracts from SQfl writers will show, as 
clearly as is possible, what meaning tliese terms 
are intended to convey. Abu Nasr al-Sarrftj (t A.D. 
987) says in his Kitab al-Lwna' (MS, private 
collection) : 


‘The state of nearness (qurb) belongs to one who beholds with 
his heart the nearness of God to him, and seeks to draw nigh 
unto Him by his piety, and concentrates his mind on God's 
presence by thinking of Him continually. There are three 
classes of them : (1) those who seek to draw nigh by divers acts 
of devotion, because they know that God hath knowledge of 
them and that He is near to them and hath power over them ; 
(2) those who realize this profoundly, like ’Amir ibn 'Abd al-Qals, 
who said, " I never looked at anj’thing without regarding God 
ns nearer to it than 1 was.” And the poet saj-s: "I realized 
Thee in my heart, and my tongue conversed with Thee secretly, 
and we were united in some ways but separated in others. If 
awe has hidden Thee from the sight of mine eyes, yetccsta^’ 
has made Tbce near to mine iiunost parts " ; (3) the spiritual 
adepts who lose consciousness of their nearness, and in this 
state God draws near to them.’ 

Harith al-Alubnsib! (t A.D. 857) was asked, 
‘What is the sign of true intimacy («ns) ivith 
God?’ He replied : 

'To be grieved by associating with His creatures, and to be 
distressed bj- them, end to choose with the heart the sweetness 
of remembering Him.' He was asked, 'And what are the 
outward signs of one who is intimate with God?’ He answered : 
•He is isolated in company, but concentrated in solitude; a 
stranger at home, at home when he is abroad ; present in 
absence, and absent in presence.’ On being requested to 
explain the meaning of • isolated in company, but concentrated 
in solitude,’ be said: 'He is isolated In remembrance of God, 
engrossed in reflecting upon that which has taken possession of 
his heart, pleased with the sweetness of remembrance ; and he 
is isolated from others by bis own state, although he is present 
with them in body.’ Ho then said. In answer to a further 
question; 'He who is concentrated in solitude is one who ii 
concentrated by his thoughts and has made them all into a 
ringle thought in his heart, since all that he knows is con- 
centrated in heedful contemplation and seemly reflexion upon 
the Divine omnipotence, so that he belongs entirely to God la 
his understanding and heart and thought and imagination’ 
mUgat al-Avliya, Leyden SIS, ii. 241). 

Contemplation(jni«AaA4rifa()isdefinedaaBpiritiial 

vision of God, which is produced either hy sound- 
ness of intuition or by the power of love, accordias 
to the tradition that God said : ‘ My servant seek* 
to draw nigh unto Me by pious works until I Iotp 
him, and wmen I love him I am his ear and his ew*.’ 
It is a state that cannot be described in werdt. 
The earliest definition of fana (‘annihilsiicc’'j 
seems to be due to Abd Sa'Id al-KharrSz, who di*-^ 
towards the end of the 9th cent. a.d. He 
it as ‘dying to the sight of human 
('nbudiyyat), and living in the contemp!st5-,r ^ 
Divine omnipotence (rubUbiyyaty • i.ef ^ 
servant of God is so lost in contempla^on tba-TS 

IThe Arab, root meaning Mo partidpata’ 
not b« aged In thia genre, ag It had alreSy 
by Muhammad to glgnlfy the attribution o' 
polythelam. kt ... 
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no longer attributes his actions to himself, but 
refers them all to God. 

Some account of the theories concerning union 
with the Deity which are held by Sufis of the 
pantheistic school will be given in art. SuFiiSM. 
Without entering into psychological or meta- 
physical subtleties, we may quote the following 
passage from the J^ilyat cd-Auliya, ii. 194, as a 
characteristic illustration of Muslim views on the 
nature of the mystical life : 

‘Some one said to Dhu 'I-Nun of Egj-nt (f a.d. 859): "The 
9ufls know that God sees them in every circumstance, and they 
guard themselves by Him against every one besides.” Another 
companion of Dhu '1-Xun, an ascetic, fahir by name, who was 
present among the audience, cried : “ Nay, Abu ’l-FaiiJ,! they 
behold the Beloved of their hearts with the eve of certainty, 
and see that He is existent in eveiy case ani near at every’ 
moment, and that He knows all that is wet and dry and foul 
and fair. . . And through His government and providence and 
strengthening they become independent of their own providence, 
and plunge into seas and cross mountains through the joy of 
beholding His regard for them, and cleave the darkness asunder 
by the light of His contemplation. They are inspired by the 
sweetness of His being to drink deep of bitterness ; and through 
His nearness and His standing over them they support ad- 
versities and endure afflictions ; their confidence in His choice 
causes them to hazard their lives in what they do and suffer ; 
their love of His will and their obedience to His pleasure make 
them well-pleased with the states in wliich He places them ; 
and they are angry with tliemselves because they know what is 
due to Him, and because, on account of His justice towards 
them, they are ready to undergo puniahmeut. This leads them 
to be filleci with Him, so that in their veins and Joints there is 
no room for love of aught except Him, and not even the weight 
of a mustard-seed in them remains empty of Him, and nothing 
is left in them save Him. They are His entirely, and He is their 
portion in this world and in the next. They are content with 
Him and He with them ; He loves them and they love Him ; 
they are His and He is theirs ; He prefers them and they prefer 
Him ; they remember Him and Be remembers them. Those 
are the party of God (Qur. Ivili. 22), and the party of God ate 
the prosperous.'” 

Other matters bearing on this subject, such as 
the methods by which the state of ‘ union ’ nmy be 
induced, and tue miraculous powers voucbsafed to 
those who have attained or are capable of attain- 
ing it, udll be discussed under SufIism. 

LlTBRATtniE. — itost works on Sutiisra contain relevant matter. 
See D. B. Macdonald, The Religious AUUttde and Life in 
Itlam (Chicago, 1009); and R. A. Nicholson, Translation of 
the Kashf al-malijub (London, 1910). 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Parsi).— 
I. The Avestan religion contains only one instance 
of a real, well-defined mysticism, viz. the glimpses 
from the Prophet’s inner life, still extant in the 
Gathic literature. The most important indications 
of Zarathushtra’s mystical vision of Ahura Mazda 
and of his intimate intercourse with the Heavenly 
Powers are to be found in Yasna xliii. 6-13 (see 
Jackson, Zoroaster, 1899, pp. 40, 46). The ob- 
scurity of Yas. XXX. 3 makes it uncertain whether 
we have to do ivith a revelation of the two spiritual 
antagonists to the Prophet in a dream or not. In 
an inferior order of civilization, Zarathushtra ia 
one of the classical instances of a mysticism applied 
to the -will rather than to the feelin'rs. 

2. Zarathushtrianism having produced no second 
prophetic mind of original power, communion 
with God has found scope— without such personal 
mysticism— chiefly in the religious and moral prac- 
tice, i.e. in the Hfe-programme derised {at least 
partly) by Zarathushtra, and in rites, orimnatipg 
in tlie ethnic and naturalistic religion before him 
or outside his influence. Communion with God 
and the Heavenly Beings is sought for and exercised 
through strenuous obedience to religious and moral 
duties (consisting in the struggle against the 
demons), through attention to tlie fields and the 
cattle, and through strict observation of the rules 
of worship and of purity. The characteristics of 
this godly life are the absence of any ascetic means 
of bilging the soul into mystical communion with 
God (see Asceticism [Persian]), and the legalistic 
spirit that pervades it. 

I Aba fl-Fai(J Is the ‘name of honour ' (knnyaOof Dhu T-Nan. 


3- A survival of (or a borrowing from) a lower, 
naturalistic kind of communion with Deity is pre- 
served in the Avestan worship — the holy intoxicat- 
ing drink,_the haoma. But its eflect of bringing 
the priest into immediate communion with God, so 
strongly expressed in the Vedic hymns about some, 
is obsolete in the Avesta. The intoxication by 
haoma is alluded to in Yasiia x. 13 IT., but already 
in the Ayesta its use has become a mere rule of the 
ritual, without any effect on body or mind. Later, 
and especially modern, Parsiism has developed the 
j moral side of that behaviour which constitute.? 

I communion with God. Nathan SSderblom. 

[ COMMUNISM.— 

‘The moat useful woy in which we can employ the terras 
Communism and Communistic ... Is to restrict them to those 
schemes or measures of governmental interference for cqualixinf 
distribution which discard or override the principle that a 
labourer’s remuneration should be proportioned to the value of 
his labour.' 

This statement of Sidgwick {Principles of Pol. 
Econ. bk. iii. ch. vii. § 3) brings to the front the 
difference between Collectivism or Socialism (y.v.) 
and Communism. Socialism aims at putting the 
instruments of production into the hands of the 
State, so that all the product may be available for 
division among the various factors of production. 
At present. Socialism alleges that an altogether 
undue proportion of the product is captured % the 
capitalist, the employer, and the middleman. But 
Socialism does not, except in the views of some 
unrepresentative extremists, intend to divide this 
product without regard to the efficiency and the 
productive capacity of the worker. Communism, 
on the other hana, thinks rather of distribution 
than of production. It would be tolerant ns to the 
methods of production if only the product were 
divided, not on the basis of absolute merit, hut on 
that of the need of the consumer. A man should 
receive his share, not on the ground that he is a 
competent producer, but simply on the ground that 
he exists. Thus Socialism and Communism^ both 
start from the brotherhood of man. But Socialism 
deals with production, Communism with consump- 
tion ; SociaJisra claims to be economic. Communism 
rests itself upon sentiment ; Socialism would try to 
make work efficient by letting each man feel that 
the results of his labour were to accrue to him and 
to his fellow-workmen instead of becoming the 
perquisite of the capitalist employer ; Communism 
would consider that the claim came not so much 
from the fact that the man had created something, 
as from the stem necessity of his having to 
subsist. 

These differences are represented in two broad 
ways — intellectual and liistorieal. The feature of 
Socialism, since the days of Karl Marx, has_ been 
its desire to establish itself on some unassaUnble 
economic position, on some labour theory of value, 
or some testimony of the wastefulness of com- 
petition. It quite realizes that if it is ever to 
command assent it must create intellectual convic- 
tion, not only among the masses, whose thinking 
is biased by their bard conditions of life, but also 
among the thinking classes, whose mental pro- 
cesses are carried on under a white light. Bat 
Coramunisra has no economic literature. It uM 
appealed to religion — most communistic at^mnw 
have been religious in their initiation ; it htw 
appealed to the brotherhood of man ; it has adduced 
the undoubted anomalies of the present conditipn ol 
things. But it has produced notliing in its jtistifica- 
tion that has had the same economic grip ns Mare * 
Capitalism. Communistic literature has been tlio 
product of the dreamers. That is not to say Umt 
it has been without its far-reaching influence. Xne 
dreamers, after all, have been beliinu most ol ine 
great events of human history. But it is prool 
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that Communism as a theory is not to he criticized 
only from the economic standpoint. It has made 
its appeal to that in hirman lite which goes deeper 
than even the postulates of economics. If, intel- 
lectually, Socialism and Communism have thus 
been severed, a historical difference is also apparent. 
That Socialism is spreading rapidly is not a matter 
requiring proof. Communism, however, is dis- 
tinctly losing ground. It held a more prominent 
place in meus thoughts half a century ago than it 
does to-day. It is impossible to imagine a group 
of thinkers now being captured by a system of 
Communism as the intellectuals of Paris were held 
by the views of Saint-Simon. The conception of 
the possible in human society has dwindled with 
the extension of the possible in physical science. 
We are more certain of progress in the mastery of 
Nature than we are of progress in the mastery of 
human conditions. The history of the various 
communistic efforts, even carrieu out as they have 
been upon a scale small enough to allow of adequate 
superintendence, has been lamentable. The con- 
idction has groivn that the solution of the social 
problem is not to be found in those large schemes 
of human amelioration in which a man’s need 
constitutes his primary claim for assistance. 
Optimism has waned as humanity has grown 
older. 

Of all the attempts that have been made to 
constitute on paper an ideal Commonwealth, Plato’s 
Republic remains the most noteworthy, because in 
it the problems that have manifested themselves 
in the practical effort to realize a communistic 
society have been clearly foreshadowed. Econ- 
omics, as we understand the term, scarcely pre- 
sented itself to the Greek thinkers ; but it is just 
because Plato was concerned with the whole of 
human life, rather than with any particular theory 
of value, that his picture of a communistic society 
possesses such value. He is, of course, limited by 
the conditions of his time : he cannot think of a 
society that does not have the assistance of slave 
labour. But he sees that in a communism the 
position of women and the regulation of the family 
are all-important. If all things are to be held in 
common, is this principle to extend to the position 
of women ? Are they individuals, regulative parts 
of the society, and capable of making a contract f 
Or are they things, part of the common stock of 
property ? His view is that there must be a com- 
munity of wives. To leave untouched the institu- 
tion or the family is to perpetuate individualism. 
But then there will arise the danger that in a 
society where all the obligations are shared the 
sense of responsibility will suffer, and children 
will be brought into the world so recklessly that 
the permanence of the new society will be en- 
dangered. Hence arises the second change in the 
family condition. Children are to be begotten 
only under the control of the State, which is to 
regulate not merely their number, but also their 
parentage, and the age at which marriage may be 
entered on. The children are to be brought up 
together, ignorant of their parentage, in institu- 
tions where privilege will have no place, inheritance 
no influence. The preparation of the child for the 
purposes of the State will be all-important. The 
surplus population, which is anticipated, will be 
dealt with by migration, emigration, and coloniza- 
tion. 

In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (1510), on the 
other hand, there is no attempt made to alter the 
institution of the family ; but, just because of 
this, the Utopia fails to grapple with the special 
problem that all commimistic efforts have had to 
face. Sir Thomas More thinks of a community of 
about four million souls living without private 
property, and having their labour superintended 


by elected officers. People are not always to be 
kept at one task ; they are to he moved about from 
one labour to another ; and, as agricultural labour 
is the hardest of all, every one has to take his turn 
at it. The population question is dealt with hy 
a levelling process. The surplus children of large 
families are to be adopted by those who have few 
or no children ; and, if this will not meet the need, 
the excess of population is to emigrate. The 
native greed of mankind ■will disappear before the 
fact that, as all are delivered from the fear of 
want, no one will wish to take more than his share, 
while, as each man works in full view of the 
community, there will be no sluggards ; the 
popular judgment -will be a sufficient stimulus to 
mdustry. 

Before we come to consider the conceptions of 
Communism, and the attempts at their realization 
which may have been supposed to spring from the 
views of the perfectibility of man current from the 
middle of the 18th cent, onwards, it would be well 
to go back and consider what was the relation of 
primitive Christianity to Communism. One great 
argument adduced in favour of Communism is that 
it IS the system which has Biblical and Christian 
sanction. The assumption is that the Jerusalem 
Church was communistic. Of this there is no 
proof. "We are told that ‘ as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold . . . and 
distribution was made unto every man according 
as he had need ’ (Ac 4*^). But this communism 
was no essential part of the polity of the primitive 
Church. If a man cared thus to give his wealth, 
it was counted as a good deed ; but the special 
mention of ‘ Joseph sumamed Barnabas ’ (v.*®) in 
this connexion shows that the practice was by no 
means universal. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira 
was not that, having sold their land, they gave 
only a part of the price, but that they represented 
that part of the price to be the whole. Their sin 
was not refusal to surrender property, but lying. 
There was no obligation on them to give anything. 
As St. Peter said, ‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own ! And after it was sold was it 
not in thy power !’ (Ac 6‘). At the same time, it 
is probable that the Jerusalem Church was largely 
communistic, and its subsequent history affords 
but a sorry argument in favour of Communism. 
That Church existed in a state of chronic poverty, 
and had to be supported by those young Churches 
that the Apostle Paul founded in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere. But here, again, it would be rash to 
attribute the poverty solely to the communistic 
ideas. It is clear from St. Paul’s letters that the 
conception of the imminence of the Second Advent 
of the Lord resulted in the abandonment by 
many of their labour, and in their throwing 
of themselves upon the charity of the Church for 
their sustenance in the days that were to elapse 
before the elements were melted with fervent 
heat. 

But it is quite possible that the primitive Church, 
in any approach it made towards Communkm, had 
before it the remarkable example of the Essenes 
(g-.w.). Every one in Palestine must have been 
familiar ■with the practice of these enthusiasts, who 
lived mainly in the Wilderness of Judma, although 
scattered colonies existed throughout the land. 
They probably derived their name from Syr. atr: 
(pi. pt[5, emph. K;tq), ‘pious’ (see SchUrer, GJV' 
ii. 660), and numbered altogether about 5000 souls. 
The account of them ■written (c. A.D. 20) by Philo 
of Alexandria {Quod om. prob. lib. 12-13) shows 
that at the very time of our Lord’s human life they 
were a subject of public interest : 

•Ko one had his private house, but shared his dwcTlinjj rdth 
all ; and, linng; as thc.r did In colonies, they threw open their 
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doors to zny of their sect who came their way. They had a 
Btorehonse, common expenditure, common garments, common 
food eaten in si/ssitia (or common meals). This was made pos- 
flble by their practice of putting whatever they each earned day 
by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick were 
supported when they could not work. The aged among them 
were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by uie rest 
as parents by real children.’ 

Eusebius, in the Frap, Evang. (viii, 11), preserves 
n fragment of Philo’s Apology for tTu Jews, which 
repeats, hut also supplements, the information 
already given ; 

* There are no c^dren or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life. . . . They are 
very industrious, and work hard from early sunrise to sunset os 
tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, or bee-farmers, or as craftsmen. 
Whatever they earn they hand over to the elected steward, who 
at once buys nctuals for the common repast.’ No Essene, adds 
Philo, on this account, marries, hot all pracrise continence. 
‘ For women are selfish and jealous, and apt to pervert men's 
characters by ceaseless chicanery and wiles ; while, if they have 
children, they are puffed up and bold in speech, driving their 
husbands to actions which are a bar to any real fellowship with 
other men.’ 

The sect, says Pliny (t a.d. 79), was kept up by 
recruits who were filled -with the sorrow of this 
world : 

‘The number of their fellows is kept up and day by day 
renewed : for there flock to them from afar many who, wearied 
of battling vrith the rough sea of life, drift into their system. 
Thus for thousands of ages, strange to tell, the race Is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is bom in It. So does the contrition 
felt by others for their past life enrich this sect of men ’ (BN 
V. 17). 

This communism of the Essenes, however, difiers 
from most of those modem communistic eiforts 
which we are now to consider, in having as its 
basis a profound pessimism. It did not put itself 
forwariT as a solution of the world’s problem, but 
only as^ an escape from it. It was, as Pliny says, 
contrition that made men Essenes, not the abound- 
ing hopefulness which characterized the dreamers 
of eighteen hundred years later. Over this whole 
gap we may now leap, and find the genesis of 
modem Communism in those ideas of mams natural 
perfectibility that were current in Prance before 
the Kevolution. Rousseau, in the Contrat Social 
(1762) had given utterance to the feeling of op- 
pressed men that the system under which they 
were living had nothing inevitable about it, and 
could be radically altered if the plain man, in 
whose interest any system of government should 
be rooted, cared to bring about an alteration. 
Morelly, in the Code de la Nature (1765), said the 
same thing, with a more limited application. Man’s 
depravity, he declared, was due to bad institutions ; 
naturally man was virtuous. Consequently, if the 
institutions under which he was living were im- 
proved, his natural virtue would reassert itself. 
As things were, no one could work well, because of 
the hopelessness of poverty, on the one hand, or 
because of the disinclination to work that richra 
bring, on the other. But under regenerated condi- 
tions every one, as he was able, would contribute to 
the upkeep of, and in return would be maintained 
by, the State. These views tried to express them- 
selves in 1796 in the conspiracy of Babeuf and his 
associates, who called themselves the^ ‘ Secte des 
Egaux.’ They met, to begin with, in the Pan- 
theon as a club. When the meetings were stopped 
by Bonaparte, the members organized themserves 
into a secret society, and the extent of the appeal 
which their views made may be judged from the 
fact that they soon had 17,000 well-armed men in 
the membership, and had also the support of 
several quarters of Paris. A manifesto written by 
Sylvain Mardchal, one of their number, declared : 

• We will have real equality, no matter what It costs. W'oe to 
those who come between us and our wishes, • • • If It Is need- 
ful, let all cirillzation perish provided that we obtain real 
equality. . . . Ko further private property In land ; the land 
bdongs to no private person. We claim, we require, the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the land for alL* 

The ‘ Equals ’ had imbibed the views of the Physio- 
crats as to land being the real source of all wealth. 


and in the pursuit of their plans were prepared to go 
to any lengths. Bub Paris was in strong hands in 
1796. The conspiracy was discovered, and ‘ a vrhifl 
of grape shot,’ or its equivalent in cold steel, pnt 
an entt to Babenf in February 1797. 

The really imp^ortant contribution of France to 
the histery of Communism was that made by 
Saint-Simon and his followers, from 1820 to 183i 
Almost every well-lmown thinker in the France of 
that time was a Saint-Simonist, and Saint-Simon 
stands behind Auguste Comte and Positivism. If 
we ask ourselves how it was that views which now 
seem so extreme, because so logical, everfonnd afoot- 
ing in so learned a society as that in which Comte, 
Leroux, Lessens, Hippoli^ Carnot, and Augustine 
Thierry had their place, we have to remember the 
exhaustion that had followed upon the Eevolution 
and the Napoleonic wars. The Saint-Simonists 
ut forward their views in a time of reaction. 
len were tired of the militarism and absolutism 
which had brought France to the dust. They were 
a little ashamed, too, of the brutality that had 
characterized the Bevolution. They did not desire 
to go back upon what the Kevolution had done, 
but they longed to see a government based upon 
the consent of the whole, in wliich the actual reins 
of power should be in the hands of the ■niaest. 
The Eevolution had abolished privilege in ofBoial 
matters ; the Saint-Simonists wished to abolish 
privilege altogether. But it would he impossible 
ever to secure equality, so long ns the children 
of those who had wealth were to oe granted special 
educational and social advantages. As things 
were, there was not only hereditary wealth, but 
hereditary poverfy. Mental inefficiency perpetu- 
ated itself, because those who might have become 
efficient, had they had the opportunity, were left 
in the condition into which they had been bom. 
Hence inheritance of aU kinds was to be done 
away with. A man could have no more than a 
life interest in his property ; and even then he was 
to use it to the utmost, not selfishly, but for the 
good of the community. Saint-Simon was himself 
an aristocrat, a scion of the same house as the 
famous Saint-Simon of the Memoirs, and the 
paradox that views such as these should have 
proceeded from liim may have given them a wider 
hearing than they would otherwise liave received. 
But he died, after a life passed mainly in great 
poverty, in 1825, and his views were elaborated 
specially by his followers Bazard and Enfantin. In 
a letter which they addressed to the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies on Ist Oct. 1830 they 
said ; 

* The followers of Saint-Simon believe In the natural Inequalltj 
of men, and look on tWs inequality as the basis of association, 
as the tdispensable condition of social order. All they desire 
la the abolition of every privilege of birth wlthont exception, 
and, as a consequence, the destruction of the greatest of w 
these privileges, the power of bequest, the effect of which Is to 
leave to chance the apportionment of social advantages, and to 
condemn the largest class In number to vice, ignorance, ana 
poverty. They desire that all Instruments of labour, land 
capit^, which DOW form, subdivided, the inheritance of 
means, should be unlt^ In one social fund, end that this 
should be operated on principles of association by a hleran^, 
so that each one will have his task according to his capacity, 
and wealth according to his work.* 

It tvas this ‘ hierarchy ’ that led very soon to 
difficulty. Saint-Simon had intended that the 
industrial chiefs should ho men of science. On bis 
death, Bazard and Enfantin, aided by a remark- 
able CTonp, carried on the work largely throngn 
the Globe newspaper. But Bazard seceded, ana 
Enfantin removed the community to Menilmon- 
taut. What happened there belongs rather to the 
domain of morals than of economias. TJie question 
of a Priestess emerged, and a doctrine of fres-iove 
was stated. In August 1832, Enfantin was con- 
demned, in a none too squeamish France, lor tne 
promulgation of articles injnnons to pnblic 
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morality. Saint-Simonism was extinguished in 
a hurst of popular laughter. 

Charles F ourier (1772-1837) was another dreamer 
whose dreams had much less foundation in things 
as they are than had those of Saint-Simon. He 
had a curious apocalyptic conception of the world, 
and its duration in all for 80,000 years. In the 
State that he ima^ned, neither auty nor self- 
interest was to he the chief motive of man, but his 
passions. Every one was to work according as his 
inclinations dictated. He thought of the world as 
becoming gradually covered with a system of 
phalanges which were to take the place of munici- 
palities. In the centre of each phalange there was 
to be a phalanstery where the members were to 
live a life in common. The division of the workers 
into various trades would be arranged by each man 
following his own fancy; and each group, when 
arranged, would go out to work as soldiers go out 
to drill. This working group was to be the unit. 
Nationality under such a system would disappear, 
for the phalanges were to cover the globe, and 
were to number 2,985,984 ! The ruler of the whole 
system was to be the Omniargtte, who was to live 
at Constantiuople. Each phalanga was to use the 
product of its o-wu work, and exchange its surplus 
with other phalanges; each phalange might oivn 
capital, and in the phalange capital was to receive 
four-twelfths of the proht, labour five-twelfths, 
and ability three-twelfths. The scheme, of course, 
was a pure phantasy, and under it the marriage 
relationship was to become a species of polyandry. 
But the interest of this scheme is that, just as 
Saint-Simon stood behind Comte, so Fourier stood 
behind Louis Blanc. 

It may bo worth while statlnj' at this point that Oommun- 
ism has nothing to do with the Paris Commune of 1871. In 
France the ‘ootnmune’ is the municipality or borough. The 
Paris communists felt that the national affairs had been so 
badly handled that they desired to secure the communal or 
corporate independence of Paris and a democratic Republic. The 
movement was political, not economic. 

While Europe may have supplied most of the 
communistic theory, the actual attempts at 
Communism in Europe are hardly ivorth consider- 
ing. Robert Owen’s ‘Queenwood Community’ at 
Tytherley in Hampshire (1839-1844) belonged to 
his old age, when the intellectual balance of his 
early and middle years had been largely lost. The 
United States have supplied almost numberless 
object-lessons, and several of these experiments 
are so significant — rather for the direction they 
have felt compelled to take than for any rem 
success they have achieved — that they will be dealt 
with in a separate article (Communistic Societies 
OF America; cf. also art. Amana Society). 
Those efforts have resulted in almost uniform 
failure. Any material success that one or two of 
them have achieved has been gained at the cost of 
almost all the variety and the gladness of life. 

Some of the reasons for the failure of these 
communistic efforts are the following : 

(1) The question of the family has been found to 
be insoluble in Communism. The danger in a 
society in which all are supported by all is that the 
individual may lose the sense of responsibility, and 
propagate his kind beyond the power of the com- 
munity to maintain the increase of population. This 
difficulty has been met in various ways : by the 
insistence on celibacy — an unnatural ana unhealthy 
state of things ; by tlie attempt to regulate the sex 
relationship withm the home — an interference that 
independent spirits will not tolerate ; and, lastly, 
by a variety of experiments in free-love, in which 
the fact that the community carries the burden 
has been made the excuse for practices that would 
mean the death of society. The Saint-Simonists 
got themselves laughed out of existence, but there 
was something in their contention that the prime 


necessity of Communism is the abolition of all in- 
heritance ; and, if inheritance is to be abolished, 
individual parentage must no longer be recognized. 
The children must belong to, and be nurtured by, 
the community, not by the parents. 

(2) Any communistic success is conceivable only 
at the price of the absolute surrender of liberty. 
It is not unthinkable that a strong character 
might create a rich and powerful society, but he 
could do so only by acting as the autocrat, and by 
resolutely putting down all opposition. He would 
have to control everything absolutely — the family 
life, even in its most intimate aspect, as well as 
the commercial undertakings. But to live under 
such a tyranny is too great a price even for the 
meanest spirited to pay for an assurance of a mere 
subsistence. Unless some are to do more than 
their share of production, a watch has to be kept 
over the labours of all. The hours of rising are 
fixed for every one, the clothes they must wear, 
the food they must eat — all these things have to 
be ordered in the interests of the diligent as well 
as of the lazy, and the result is a perpetuation 
through a man’s lifetime of the conaition of the 
child at school. 

(3) The various communistic attempts have never 
been able to keep the best of their young people, and 
BO there are left only the dull and the unenter- 
rising. The life within the commune itself is 
evoid of variety. The best wish to succeed, but 

they cannot find the conditions under which success 
is possible, when all their labour goes into one 
common stock, and where, as in almost all the 
communistic efforts, education is discouraged. 
Some of the keenest criticisms of Communism have 
come from members of a Society. Zoar was an 
attempt that died only lately. The blacksmith’s 
comment was; ‘ThinK how much I would have 
now, had I worked and saved for myself. Some in 
the Society have done hardly any work, but 17111 
get the same that I do. This way of doing business 
m not natural nor right.’ See, further, p. 784'’. 

(4) None of the communistic societies has been 
able to give any play to man’s desire for culture. 
They have been founded with the highest aims, 
and yet have been compelled by the general in- 
efficiency of the labour to concern themselves solely 
with the problem of a bare existence. Few have 
been able to satisfy any other wants in their 
members than those of food and clothing. Not one 
of the attempts has made any contribution to the 
world’s art or literature, or music or learning. In 
these respects they have been absolutely sterile. 
The Shakers preferred the absence of dust to the 
presence of art. This negative virtue is character- 
istic of Communism. 

(5) On its economic side, Communism is just as 
open to attack. The chronic poverty in which 
these attempts have mostly existed has been due 
to elements that are inseparable from the system ; 
— (a) Increased idleness. It is not possible, human 
nature being what it is, to induce the ordinary 
man to work as hard for the community at large 
as for himself. He may, indeed, be roused by 
patriotism or by pride in his work ; he is not in- 
sensible to the power of an idea. But those who 
are attracted by Communism are not men of this 
sort. Religiously they are often Quietists ; in the 
practical ati’airs of life they lack energy ; and the 
fact that they share only to an infinitesimal extent 
in the product of their own labour gives no spur to 
exertion. — (6) Lack of thrift. One observer after 
another has remarked the extravagance of com- 
munistic societies, in spite of the rigidity with 
which they may adhere to a simple dress and a 
simple life. In domestic affairs there is not likely 
to be the same attention to thrift in food and firing 
when the community is responsible for all defici- 
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encies, nor vrill the workman be bo anxious to get 
the most out of his piece of cloth or block of stone 
when he feels that one of the ideas on which the 
communistic society rests is that the efficient 
should bear the burden of the inefficient. — (c) 
Idleness and thriftlessness imply small capital and 
small efficiency of capital. The population question 
would not have pressed so seriously upon commun- 
istic societies if it had not been for the fact that 
their capital, owing to the inefficiency of labour 
and the small amount of saving, remained small, 
and the efficiency of that capital, owing to the lack 
of competent direction and individu^ initiative, 
was relatively unimportant. It is this tliat has 
put an end to all dreams of the eventual adoption 
of Communism as a mode of life. Communism has 
to compete ■with the marvellously efficient enter- 
prises of our modem time, ■with great combinations 
of capital in which every unit is being pushed to 
its utmost limit in yielding a return. One can 
conceive that, under a system of Socialism where 
the instruments of production belong to the com- 
muniby but where the products are divided not 
merely according to the need of tlie producer but 
according to the value of the product, the efficiency 
of capital might be maintained ; but to begin with 
the consumption end of this problem is to ignore 
the facts of life. 

It is small wonder, then, that ■with those who are 
utterly dissatisfied with the present individualist 
conditions. Communism has given place to Socialism 
as a possible solution. The attractiveness of the 
communistic idea of self-contained communities, 
labouring without selfishness for their onm support 
and suffering none to lack, has been shown by the 
number of attempts that have been made to realize 
what great thinkers have dreamed of. The result 
has been uniform failure. The liistory of modem 
philanthropy shows that the strong are not un- 
willing to carry the burden of the weak. They 
wish, however, to carry that burden while yet 
having the opportunity of exercising their strength. 
They also wish the weak to feel that, while tliey 
\vill be supported, their weakness is itself no virtue, 
but rather a condition to be removed, if possible, 
by all the resources of education and the hope of 
individual reward. 

Litebatobe. — H. Sidg^ck, Principles of Pol. Econ., 1883, 
bk. W. ch. vii. ; EBrB, nrtt. ■ Communism,' ‘ Fourier," Oneida,' 

' Robert Owen,' ' Saint-Simon ’ ; PaJarave's Pici. of Pol. Eeon., j 
1894-0, art. 'Communism'; Saint-Simon, Pu Spstime in- i 
dustriel, 1821; A. J. Booth, St. Simon and St. Simmism, 
1871; C, Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the Cnited States, 
1875; 'W. Hepworth Dixoa, The Hew America, 1807, 

Spiritual Wives, 1868; Allan Estlake, The Oneida Com- 
munity, Iiondon, 1900; the Nation, 24th Aug. 1905 (on the 
progress of Amana); E. O, Randall, History of the Zoar 
Society, Columbus, O., 1899 ; A. Sha'w, learia, a Chapter^ in 
the History of Communism, New l-ork, 1884 ; Goldwin Smith, 
Essays on Questions of the Pay^, 1894 ; L, v. Stein, SociaU 
ismits u. Commimismus d. heut. Frankreichs, also Socialist, u. 
communist. Betceaunycn seit d. SfranzSs. Revol. (both Leipzig, 
1848]: Sudre, iftst. do communisms^, Paris, 1850; T. D. 
Woolsey, Communism and Socialism, London, 1879; E. S. 
Robertson, Communism, London, 1884 ; C. Kautzsty, Com- 
munism in Central Europe in time of the Reformation, Enp. 
tr., London, 1897. R. BrUCE TAYLOR. 

COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMER- 
ICA. — If the theories of modem Communism have 
been largely European in their origin, experiments 
in the communistic life have mostly found their 
seat in the United States. This has been due, 
partly to the willingness of a young people to 
make sociological ventures, and partly to the fact 
that unoccupied land has been easy to acquire. 
The number of experiments has been almost end- 
less. J. H. Noyes in 1870 enumerated over one 
hundred such, hut many ventures have been tried 
gince that date, and we shall probably not err on 
the side of excess if we estimate that some two 
hundred communistic efforts have been made, be- 


tween the Jamesto^wn Colony of 1607 and Ruskin- 
Tennessee of 1894. Robert Owen, after his visit 
to America in 1824 and the institution of New 
Harmony,^ gave a great impetus to communistic 
effort, while the Chartist movement in England 
and the enthusiasm that led men to try to realize 
the dreams of Fourier had a similar effect But 
the communistic trend of mind has always been 
at work, and the broad division that can readily 
be drawn in such movements is between those 
that were religious and those that were secular. 
Generally speaking, the religious efforts have 
succeeded best ; but it would not he wise to con- 
clude from this that a Communism with religion 
as its motive is ever likely to succeed. Too manj’ 
questions are involved that are not religious hut 
economic and social. Goldwin Smith’s criticism 
is completely justified by events : 

‘ A religious dictatorship seems essential to the unity and 
peace of these households, but when they have prospered 
economically the secret of their success has been the absence 
of children, which limited their expenses and enabled them 
to save money. Oromng wealthy, they hare ceased to prose- 
lytise, and If celibacy was kept up, have become tontines. 
They afford no proof whatever of the practicability of com- 
munism as a umversal system ’ (Questions of the Pay^, 1894, 
p. 9). 

One of the surprising things to those who know 
NordhofFs hook on The Communistic Societies of 
the United States is the rapidity vrith which some 
of the colonies, which seemed at that date (1876) to 
he prosperous, have collapsed. The study of those 
efforts — made, most of them, with such devotion 
and self-sacrifice, with picked settlers, under care- 
fully chosen conditions that did much to ensure 
success if success could he ensured — shows clearly 
that Communism is not a practicahle form of 
society, and explains how the interest, in our 
day, has passed from Communism to Socialism. It 
is possible only to select some of the wore out- 
standing of those attempts. Tlie Amana Society 
has already been treated in vol. i. p. 358 ff._ 

1 . The Harmony Society (or Rappites, or 
Economists) was founded by George Rapp, son 
of a small farmer at Iptingen in Wurttemberg. 
Rapp was hom in 1767, and received the usual 
sound, if somewhat scanty, education of the South 
Germany of those days. His reading; consisted 
mainly of the German mystics ; and this, with his 
ouTi personal piet^y, made him profoundly discon- 
tented ■with the dhristianity presented to him by 
the Lutheran Church. In 1787 he began to preach 
in his own house, and soon he gathered round him 
a very considerable congregation ; in six years 
300 families bad associated themselves with_ him. 
Generally speaking, the teaching was Quietism— 
he taught obedience to the law, bat, in the matter 
of worship, he claimed the liberty to act os lio 
pleased. He was prosecuted, fined, and mi- 
prisoned, but, in spite of this, he prospered in 
worldly things. In 1803 ho and Ins adherents 
determined to emigrate to the United States for 
the sake of liberty. "With his son John and two 
trusted friends, Rapp went out first of all tp pro- 
spect, and bought 6000 acres of ■wild land^ in the 
valley of the Conoquenessing, about 25 nnies 
north of Pittshnrg. Frederick, an adopted son 
of George Rapp, liad been left behind in Gomiany 
to superintend the removal of the emigrants, ami 
be turned out to ho a man of rare business cajia- 
city. The subsequent success of the scheme ninst 
be ascribed, not only to George Rapp^ ncnmiic 
gift of spiritual leadership, but also to Frcdencit s 
organizing power. , 

The transference of so large a nmnber 
was effected with apparent case. On 4th *>"‘7 
1804, three hundred of the settlers landed at 
Baltimore, and, a few weeks later, another three 
hundred at Philadelphia. They were, almost all. 
either sons of the sou ore-rtissns? ana, 
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numbers, they are still -wealthy, and immovable 
in their views. In contrast to so many of the 
communistic efforts, they are English and not 
Grerman in oriRin ; but in religion, like the mem- 
bera of Amana, Zoar, and Economy, they are 
Quietists. A Quaker revival in England in 1747 
resulted in the formation of a small sect, headed 
by Jane and James Wardley. To this sect there 
were added in 1768 Ann Lee and her parents. 
Persecution and imprisonment soon fell upon the 
members ; and in 1770, as Ann Lee lay in prison, 
she had a revelation of the nature of sin and the 
reality of eternal life. She believed that in her 
Jesus Christ had become incarnate for the second 
time ; and she was from henceforth acknowledged 
by the society as mother in Christ, and called 
‘ Mother Ann,’ Ann Lee was a married woman, 
and had had four children, who all died in infancy; 
but she is said to have regarded the marriage state 
■with great repugnance. This fact probably con- 
ditioned her vie-w of sin and of the character of 
the regenerate life. She declared that sexual lust 
was the evil of evils, and that no soul could follow 
Christ in the regeneration while living in the works 
of natural generation or any of the gratifications 
of lust. It is interesting to notice that this -view 
of the relationship of the sexes belonged to the 
Shaking Quakers before their communism had 
been thought of. In so many of those communistic 
efforts it was the necessity for the restriction of 
population that led to peculiar views of the mar- 
ried state. With the Snakers, however, celibacy 
was from the outset a cardinal matter. In 1774, 
local persecution drove them, six men and two 
women, to America, and they settled at first in 
the woods of Watervliet, about seven miles north- 
west of Albany. Their courage was sustained by 
Mother Ann’s constant prediction that in a short 
time they would see a great increase to their 
number, and, after waiting for five years, they 
saw the prophecy fulfilled. In the spring of 1780 
there had taken place in the neighbourhood of 
New Lebanon a religious revival, and some of the 
converts, dissatisfied -with the instruction they 
were receiving, wandered off imtil they found in 
the little Quaker fellowship that which they re- 
quired. Ann Lee’s stem teaching of the repression 
of all passion met their new-found earnestness. 
After this, Mother Ann spent two years preaching 
from place to place, and acquiring the reputation 
of being a faith-healer. She died m 1784, without 
having attempted to gather into communities those 
who had accepted her view of truth. She remained 
to the end quite illiterate ; but she must have 
possessed a great deal of spiritual power, together 
with much practical ■wisdom. She believed m the 
sanctifying influence of hard work, 

• Put your hands to work and give your hearts to God,' was 
one of her sayings. In the springtime she said to some fanners : 

‘ It is now spring of ths year, and you have all had the privilege 
of being taught the -way o ' ’ " 

and be faithful with your 


of being taught the -way of God, and now you may all go home 
and be faithful with your hands. Every faithful man will go 
forth and put up his fences in season, and will plough his ground 
in season, and put his crops into the ^ound iri season ; and such 
a man may mtb confidence look for a blessing’ (Nordholl, <5?. 
eft. p. 129). 

She was succeeded in the leadership by Joseph 
Meacham and Lucy Wright. After twelve years 
Meacham died, and again, for the next tiventy-five 
years, the sole rule devolved upon a woman. This 
IS a fact of importance, when we consider that the 
society in all its formative years was shaped by 
women. A good many of its peculiarities, and 
perhaps its virtues, depend on this. As the society 
had originated in a Revival, and had been increased 
by a Revival, so now it was the great Kentucky 
Revival of the first year or two or the 19th cent, 
that gave the Shakers a footing that has become 
eo permanent. Although Kentucky was a thou- 
sand miles from Mount Lebanon, the Shakers, 


heanng of the wonderful things that had hap- 
pened, sent three of their number to ‘open the 
testimony of salvation to the peoplejprovided they 
were in a situation to receive it.’ Inese mission- 
aries, on arriving at their destination, were ■vio- 
lently opposed, with the result that, spiritually, 
they prospered. Attention was drawn to their 
teaching ; they made many converts. They founded 
five societies — two in Ohio, two in Kentucky, and 
one in Indiana. In Oiiio, two other societies were 
afterwards formed ; in New York, one. The Indi- 
ana society removed to Ohio, and it was in those 
years that the Shakers exhibited themselves as 
an aggressive religious force. Since 1830 no new 
societies have been founded, and since NordholTs 
visit the numbers have rapidly diminished. 

Their religious beliefs are briefly the following : 

(1) They hold, with the Rappites, that God Is a dual person, 
male and female ; that Adam likewise bad in himself both sexes, 
being created in the image of God ; and that * the distinction of 
sex IS eternal, inheres in the soul itself, and that no angels or 
spirits eirist that are not male and female.’ (2) They believe 
that Christ, one of tlie highest of the spirits, appeared first In 
the person of Jesus, representing the male order, and then in 
that of Ann Lee, representing the female element. (8) They 
believe that the Day of Judgment, the beginning of Christs 
Kingdom on earth, began with the estabiishmentof their church, 
and will be completed by its development. (4) They say that 
the five most prominent practical principles of the Pentecostal 
Church were : common property,o lile of celibacy, non-resistance, 
a separate and distinct government, and power over phjsical 
disease. All these, except the last, they daim to have, and this 
they confidently expect that they will have. They believe that 
disease is an offence to God, and that men may be healthy If 
they will. (6) They reject the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
Bodily Resurrection, and of an Atonement for sin. They do not 
worship either Jesus or Ann Lee, holding both to be simply 
elders in the Church, to be honoured and loved. (0) They 
believe that it Is possible to communicate with the spirit-world, 
and that the special gif ts of the Spirit have not ceasco. (7) They 
believe that einlessness of life is not only a possibility, out an 
obligation. (8) They hold that the world will have the oppor- 
tunity of salvation in the next life. 

In the practical working out of their belief, three 
things are specially noticeable: their celibacy, their 
communism, and tne stress they lay upon open con- 
fession of sins. Any one who desires to join the 
society has to undergo a novitiate of at least a year, 
during which time he does not live in one of the 
‘families,’ but is admitted to all the religious meet- 
ings, and is thoroughly instructed in the doctrines 
of the sect. No pressure is put on any one to join 
the society. If, at tlie end of the year, the 
novice is of the same mind, he has to set all his 
worldly affairs in order, and make sure that he is 
indebted to none. Married couples are admitted, 
but, when admitted, must live as brotlier and sister, 
each in a separate division of the family house. A 
h'oshand may join, hut only with the free consent 
of his wife ; a wife, but only with the free consent 
of her hnsband. It is not necessary that any one 
applying for membership should possess property ; 
but, if he have any worldly wealth, it must ho 
made over in irrevocable gift to the comniunity. 
Great stress is laid on confession before admission ; 
those who desire to become members are required 
to confess to two of their own sex everything in 
their life that has been wrong. Memory is prompted, 
that this confession may be complete. It consti- 
tutes the break with the old life ; it is the cleansing 
of the temple in which the Holy Spirit is hence- 
forth to dwell. In making over his_ property, the 
novice undertakes never, directly or indirectly, to 
make or require any account of any interest, pro- 
perty, labour, or service which has been or may be 
devoted by us or any of us to the purposes afore- 
said ; nor bring any charge of debt or damago, nor 
hold any demand wliatever, against the Church, 
nor against any member or members thereof on 
account of any property or service given, rendered, 
devoted, or consoerntea to the aforesaid sacred and 
charitable purpose.’ No account is rendered to 
the members, or published to the world, of Uie 
temporal affairs of the society. 
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The government of the community is a close oli- 
garchy, practically an autocracy. The Ministry, 
consisting of males and females, is composed of not 
fewer than three or more than four members, "il^en 
there are four, two are of each sex. Out of this 
Ministry one is appointed as the head of the society. 
The Ministry appoints the ministers, elders, and 
deacons. It is taken for granted that these appoint- 
ments •will receive the approval of the society, which 
is not consulted directly in the matter. 

The communal life is of a very plain hut sub- 
stantial character. The members live in ‘ families’ 
consisting of from thirty to eighty or ninety indi- 
•viduals. Each ‘family’ lives in a large nonse, 
di'vided in the upper storeys between men and 
women, each dormitory containing about four beds. 
Scrupulous cleanliness reigns everywhere. There 
are no pictures on the walls, because pictures gather 
dust. 

'The beautiful,’ said Klder Evans, the head of the com- 
munity at the time of NordhofFs visit, ‘ as you call it. Is absurd 
and abnormal. It has no business mth us. The divine man has 
no right to ■waste money upon •what you would call heauty, in his 
house or his daily life, while there are people living in misery* 
(Nordhofl, op. cU. p. 164). 

It may be said that this distrust of the beautiful 
is shown in the clothing of the members. The 
clothing is all made by themselves, and formerly 
they used to manufacture their oivn cloth. The 
men wear a very hroad, stiff-hrimmed felt hat, and 
a long light-blue coat. The dress of the women is 
so contrived that female charms shall be obscured. 
The bodice is quite straight, and the many-pleated 
skirt hides the figure ; even the hair is concealed 
beneath a bonnet which also shrouds the face. 

* Each brother is assigned to a sister, who takes care of his 
clothing, mends when it is needed, looks after his washing, tells 
him when he requires a new garment, reproves him if he is not 
orderly, and keeps a general sisterly oversight over his habits 
and temporal needs* (it. p. 140). 

The family rises in summer at half-past four, 
and in •winter at five. Breakfast is at six, dinner 
at twelve, supper at six, and by half-past nine all 
have retired to rest. Great stress is laid now, as 
it was by Mother Ann, upon the importance of 
manual labour. They believe, and their belief has 
been justified by the result, that agriculture must 
bo the foundation of a communistic life. They 
say that their mistakes liave been made when they 
have undertaken manufactures. In the industries, 
such as shoemaking, which they maintain, they aim 
only at supplying their own needs. If the women 
work in the fields, it is only at the very lightest 
labour; their sphere is the house. None are 
allowed to overwork ; and their history shows that, 
in a community where there are no children to 
labour for, a large measure of material prosperity 
may bo attained ■with comparative ease. Their 
amusements are of the simplest character. In the 
evenings they all meet together. On one night 
extracts may be read from the newspapers, on 
another new hymns may be practised, on another 
a prayer-meeting may be held. 

The most characteristic thing about their worship 
is a peculiar religious dance to music, but they 
have no religious ceremonies. Those who are 
moved to do so may address the meeting. An 
elder may perhaps speak upon holiness of life and 
consecration ; another will ask for prayer in some 
special difficulty. It need hardly be said that in 
such a community, pledged to celibacy, the inter- 
course of the brothers and sisters is very strictly 
guarded. They have indeed a good deaf of social 
intercourse; geniality is by no means frowned 
upon ; but the utmost care is taken that no scandal 
shall be brought upon the order. The workshops 
of the men and women arc separate. At table and 
at worship the sexes are kept apart _Men and 
women never meet alone. The whole life is ordered 
and regulated witli unceasing vigilance. Hervey 


Elkins, who had spent fifteen years as a Shaker, 
wrote : 

•Not a single action of life, ■whether spiritual or temporal, 
from the initiative of confession, or cleansmg the habitation of 
Christ, to that of dressing the right side first, stepping first 
with the_ right foot as j’ou ascend a flight of stairs, folding the 
hands with the right hand thumb and fingers above those of 
the left, kneeling and rising again with the right leg first, and 
harnessing first the right-hand beast, but has a rule for its 
perfect and strict performance* (quoted hy Nordhoff. op. oil. 
p. 170 ff.). 

Of all the communistic efforts this is the one 
that most resembles what ■we know of the Essenus. 

The population difficulty the Shakers settle by 
condemning their followers to celibacy. It is a 
life passed in negatives. It is no solution of the 
proolem of a distraught society ; and it is not 
surprising that, in spite of its honourable histoiy 
and comparative economic success, the attempt is 
failing. New memhers are not joining the society, 
and it bids fair to collapse as completely as the 
Kappites have done. In 1874 the Shakers had 
fifty-eight communities with 2416 souls, and 
owned 100,000 acres of land. In 1905 the number 
of members had dwindled to about 1000. 

3. The Society of Separatists at Zoar ceased to 
exist in 1898 after a life of over 80 years, but its 
history is so iUnstrative of the causes of ultimate 
decay in a communistic group that it deserves 
mention here. The Separatists of Zoar originated, 
like the Kappites, in Wilrttemberg, the home of 
so mueh of the Pietism of Germany. In the 
beginning of the 19th cent, these dissenters from 
Lutheranism refused to send their children to the 
clergy schools or to allow their young men to serve 
as soldiers. They were so harassed and persecuted 
in consequence that life became almost impossible 
for them. The men and women who afterwards 
settled at Zoar had in Germany, for some years, 
formed a little group Mart. Their trials had come 
to the notice of some Enjglish Quakers, who aided 
the wealthier members of the little sect in supply- 
ing funds for their emigration to America. Tlieir 
leader was Joseph Biiumeler, and, on the arrival 
of the party at Philadelphia in August 1817, 
Baumeler and a few others went on in advance to 
take possession of a tract of 6,600 acres which they 
had bought in the wUdemess of Ohio. For this 
land they paid 3 dollars an acre, with credit for 16 
years, while no interest ■was charged on the debt 
for the first three years. Biiumeler and his 
pioneers built the first log hut on their property 
on 1st December 1817 ; but, as ■winter was on them, 
the emigrants had to take service wherever they 
could find it among the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood. When they left Germany, communism had 
been no part of their plan, but the fact that there 
were a number of old people among them and also 
many who were too poor to pay for their land, 
brought the leaders to see that, if the experiment 
was to go on at oil, it would have to be on a 
communistic basis. In April 1818 they agreed to 
this community of goods. The 225 persons who 
composed the colony were most of them agricnl- 
turists, but there were also a number of weavers 
and other artisans. Altogether, in character and 
by training, it was such a company ns to give a 
communistic experiment a good chance. 

For the first ten years they were extremely poor. 
They were in debt, of coarse, for their land, and 
debt to communisms has generally been fatal. But 
the making of a canal in their neighbourhood in 
1827 supplied them with profitable work. They 
soon found themselves out of debt, and from that 
time began to prosper very considerably. Joseph 
Biiumeler continued to be their leader, but the 
spelling of his name ■was modified through local 
pronunciation into Bimmeler, and the society 
came sometimes to be kno'vyn as the ‘Biramelers,’ 
Maninpe was at first prohibited amongst them. 
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but between 1828 and 1830, Joseph Bimmeler him- 
self married an inmate of his own household. He 
had several children ; and marriage, though not 
encouraged, was permitted in the community. 
They tried as far as possible to he self-contained ; 
agriculture was, of course, their mainstay, but 
gradually they huilt a woollen factorj', two flour- 
mills, a saw-mill, a planing-mill, a machine-shop, 
and a tannery. By 1874 they owned 7000 acres 
of land, had SOO members, and were supposed to be 
worth more than 1,000,000 dollars. 

In tlieir religious faith, there were no such 
distinctive or peculiar doctrines as have marked 
out the Rappites and the Shakers. Their religious 
constitution bears evident marks of its having 
originated in Germany. They thus declare in 
their twelve articles of faith that they cannot send 
their children into the schools of Babylon, i.e. 
schools of the State Church in Germany, and that 
they ‘ cannot serve the State as soldiers, because a 
Christian cannot murder his enemy, much less his 
friend.^ 'While they gave loyalty to constituted 
authorities, they refused to give mortal honour to 
any, either by uncovering the head or by bending 
the knee. All religious ceremonies they banished. 
In their services they read the Bible, sang hymns, 
and read one of Bimmeler’s discourses, which they 
carefully avoided calling sermons. They had no 
preacher or minister, but they encouraged music. 
The church had an organ ; many of the households, 
poor as they were, had pianos ; the boys were 
taught to read music and to play in a band. Two 
of tlieir twelve articles of faith concerned marriage. 
The first declares that marriages are contracted by 
mutual consent and before witnesses ; that they 
are then notified to the political authority, and ‘ we 
reject all intervention oi priests or preachers.’ 
The next related to tlie marriage state itself ; ‘ all 
intercourse of the sexes except what is necessary 
to the perpetuation of the species we liold to be 
sinful and contrary to the ordinance and command 
of God. Complete virginity or entire cessation 
of sexual commerce is more commendable than 
marriage.’ 

Those changes in the policy of the society led 
to alterations in the constitution, and it was not 
till 1832 that this was finally settled. Under it 
the members were dirided into two classes — the 
novices and the full associates. The novices 
had to serve at least a year before they were 
admitted to the society. During this year they 
bound tliemselves to labour with all industry in 
return for their board, clothing, and medical 
attendance. The children even of members had 
to sen'e this novitiate year if, on reaching their 
majority, they wished to join the society. iUI 
disputes had to be settled by arbitration within 
the society. When a novice unshed to become 
an associate, a month’s notice was given to the 
members of the society, and, if no objection was 
taken to him and he had no debts, he then made 
over by an absolute disposition, not only all the 
property he then had, but also_ all that might 
afteiavards come to him by inheritance. He also 
undertook to obey ‘with the utmost zeal and 
diligence, without opposition or grumbling,’ the 
commands of the trustees ; and undertook also that 
his children, until tliey reached their majority, 
should be considered as indentured to the society. 

The administration was in the hands of tliree 
trustees, whose term of office was three years, 
although they might be re-elected an indefinite 
number of times. But in Zoar there was no ab- 
solutism such as existed among the Shakers. 
These trustees were elected by a ballot of the 
whole membership, including the women ; and, 
whUe on the one bond they were supposed to have 
eomplete control over the temporal affairs of the 


society, on the other hand they required the general 
consent of the society. There was also a standing 
committee of five, the purpose of which was to 
settle difficulties that niiglit arise between indi- 
viduals of the society, or between the rank and 
file and the administration. 

Bimmeler died in 1853, but at the time of 
NordhofTs risit the society was still flourishing. 
Its rapid collapse was brought about by the 
intnision of the individualist spirit, by the fretting 
of the younger people at what seemed to them to 
be arbitrary restrictions, and by a number of 
small causes which separately might have had no 
disintegrating effect, but taken altogetlier meant 
the uTeck of the experiment. As the doctor of the 
community said to a trained inquirer, ns the end 
loomed in view, ‘ the old ones are not so anxious 
to quit, but the young ones are bound to wind up. 
They go out and get a taste of the world and its 
opportunities and activities, and they become 
discontented and restless.’ 

As Zoar came to be in the midst of a popu- 
lation of increasing density, more opportunities 
offered themselves to the members of making a 
little private gain. Some thrifty housewife would 
rear poultry and sell the eggs ; was she entitled to 
keep what she received, or liad this pittance to go 
into the common stock? A man might build a 
boat and hire it out in the summer evenings on the 
river ; was he to share the results of his industrj’ 
with those who idled in their leisure time ? In a 
hundred ways this difficultj' arose— in the catching 
and selling of fish, in doing laundry-work for the 
neighbourhood, etc. When Randall visited the 
community, he found in it one bicycle. He asked 
the lad who was riding it if Zoar had paid for 
the bicycle. ‘No,’ said the lad, ‘I earned money 
nights working for the railroad and bought the 
w'heel.’ Other sources of discontent were involved 
in tlie very being of a communism. There was 
trouble over the apportionment of the tasks— 
some were hard, others were easy; some were 
cleanly, others were dirty. And then there was the 
difference between the uillingness with which the 
members did their work. One member roundly 
declared that this system of communism put a 
remium on indolence. Then one member might 
esire to go for a holiday, and, as he had no money 
of his own, the community had to pay his expensc-s. 
Was this benefit to be extended to all, and were 
all to have n change of air, necessarily at the 
expense of the society? When enthusiasm ran 
high, questions such as these would not be asked ; 
but, when they did begin to be npkpd, the move- 
ment was nearing its end. The diminution in the 
membership was of itself altering the charaetcr^of 
the community. At Bimmeler’s death, _ in 1853, 
tiiere were 600 individuals in the society, including 
children. In 1885 there were 390; in 1893 there 
were 222, of whom 13G were members. The result 
was that, for tlie working of their very consider- 
able estate and industries, they had largely to 
depend upon hired labour. Thus insensibly the 
whole character of the experiment had changed. 
It was no longer a communism in the strict ecuse 
of the word, but rather a limited liability company, 
in which each member held an equal number ot 
shares. . 

In March 1898 it was agreed that the society 
should bo dissolved, and in May the apportion- 
ment began. The society had become 
the representatives of those who were dead had lost 
their rights. The membership, such os it was, 
would liave been still smaller if memhera had not 
held on in the hope of sharing in the inevitable 
division. To begin with, by the sale of timber, 
etc., each member received 200 dollars ;_ the estate 
was then valued and apportioned, and it was eafi- 
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posed that each member received property to 
the value of about 2500 dollars. The result of 
the break-up vras rather interesting. Most of the 
membership remained upon the plots that had been 
assigned to them in the division. Some had be- 
come so accustomed to the paternal government 
of the community that they had lost their power 
of initiative. Others found that competition re- 
quired more energy than communism. The black- 
smith said, ‘I’m o^vn boss now, but I’ve got 
to work harder.’ But perhaps the most remark- 
able thing was the pleasure of the people in the 
fact that they had something they could call their 
own. Randall was talking to the baker’s mfe 
when a buggy drove up with a good horse between 
the shafts. It was genuine human nature when 
she said with pride, ‘ That is ours ; we bought it. 
Isn’t it nice to nave your own horse 1’ 

4 . Icaria ceased to exist in 1895 after a desperate 
struggle of 40 years. Its significance lies, not in 
itself, but in the object lesson that it gives of the 
need of a strong and almost absolute leadership 
and a unifying religious faith if a commimism is 
to have any chance of success, fitienne Cabet 
was a barrister by profession, but a revolutiona^ 
by instinct. He was bom at Dijon, in France, in 
1788; after the revolution of 1830 he obtained a 
small appointment in Corsica, but his criticism of 
Louis Philippe was so vigorous that he was pro- 
secuted, and to evade punishment had to flee to 
England. On the amnesty of 1839 he returned to 
France, and next year he ivrote a romance. 
Voyage en Icarie, in which he set forth his com- 
munistic views. Through a paper which he con- 
ducted he secured the means of making an efibrt 
to realize his dream. He announced the purchase 
of a considerable tract of land on the Red River 
in Texas. Early in 1848, 160 persons set out for 
this colony, but they ivere attacked by yellow fever, 
and sent back such a report of the place that 
Cabet’s conduct in the matter was judicially in- 
vestigated. Ho was exculpated, and next year 
set out himself for America. On his arrival, he 
found that the Mormons had been expelled from 
Nauvoo, their town in Illinois. Thither, in May 
1850, Cabet transferred his followers. 

This efibrt seemed to have in it the germs of 
success. To begin with, it had become very widely 
known, and at one time Cabet had gathered round 
him no fewer than 1600 people. But he seems to 
have lacked all gift of leadership, as he certainly 
lacked all business instinct. In 1856 he was ex- 
pelled from his own society, and went Avith those 
who still believed in him to St. Louis, Avhere he 
died the same year. Nauvoo was sold, and the 
membership Avas dispersed, a few joining an off- 
shoot that was making its attempt at Icaria, near 
Coming in loAva. Here for years they maintained 
a most precarious existence. They had 4000 acres 
of land, but they OAved 20,000 dollars. The debt 
BAvamped them : they had to give up the land to 
their creditors, but AA-ith the condition that in a 
certain number of years they might redeem half 
of it. This, by the utmost economy, they managed 
to do. When Nordhoff A'isited them tney OAA’ned 
1900 acres, much of it covered Avith A’aluablo 
timber ; they numbered 65 persons dh-ided among 
11 families. Of those indiAuduals 20 Avere children, 
and only 23 members Avere voters, as AA’omen had 
no share in the management of the community. 

After the Paris Commune of 1871 and the break- 
up of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion in Geneva, they had several additions to their 
membership. These members, together Avith the 
younger section of the community, thought that 
the older members had become lax in the practice 
of their communistic theory. In 1877 the dispute 
came to a head over the merest trifle. Attached 
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to three houses of the community were small 
strips of ground on which the memoerB who lived 
in those houses spent their leisure time in groiving 
floAvers and some grapes. Communistic theory, it 
Avas declared, required that Avhat was groAvn in 
‘ les petits jardins ’ should be diA’ided amongst all. 
Nineteen voted in favour of this vestige of private 
property, thirteen against. The matter Avas carried 
to the law courts, and in August 1878 the society 
was dissolved on the technical ground that it had 
gone beyond its charter as an agricultural society 
m putting up and working a mUl. The two 
bodies began life again side by side — the younger 
members calling themselves the ‘Icarian Com- 
munity,’ while the older ones, late in applying for 
registration, had to be content Avith the title of the 
‘ Ncav Icarian Community. ’ In 1883-84 the younger 
section moved to California, where it has estab- 
lished itself on a semi-proprietary basis, as ‘Icaria- 
Speranza.’ After havmg Avrecked the society on 
the question of the grapes, it noAv allows its 
membership to hold its apparel, furniture, and 
household goods as private property. Icaria in 
loAA’a ceased to exist in 1895. 

5 . The Perfectionist Community of Oneida is 
perhaps the most Avidely knoAsm of the communistic 
experiments of the United States. Its revolu- 
tionai-y treatment of the marriage state brought it 
prominently before the public, and in 1880 the 
pressure of opinion could no longer be resisted. 
The communal experiment Avas abandoned, and 
Oneida Avas turned into a limited liability com- 
pany. John H. Noyes, the founder, was bom in 
1811, and graduated at Dartmouth College. Hie 
original intention Avas to become a laAvyer, but he 
eventually studied for the ministry. Ho was a 
man of unquestioned ability. The Oneida pub- 
lications are numerous, and his OAvn writings have 
a great deal of vigour and some style. In 1834 he 
came through Avhat he believed Avas a genuine 
religions experience, and adopted Perfectionist 
vieAvs. He returned to his father’s house at 
Putney, in Vermont, and began to gather dia- 
ries about him. One of these converts, Harriet 
Holton, a woman of good birth and some wealth, 
became his AA'ife in 1838. Noyes held that selfish- 
ness AA'as the root evil of the Avorld, and that, in 
order to be completely unselfish, it was necessary 
not only that property should be held in common, 
but that no man should count any Avoman as 
linked to him by some proprietary right. In the 
community of believers every man should bo the 
husband of every Avoman, AA'hile every Avoman 
should be the wife of every man. This detest- 
able doctrine Avas the very essence of Noyes’s 
communism, and he and his folloAvers made no 
secret of it. In pamphlet after pamphlet— the 
British Museum possesses a complete set — the 
AA’liole matter avos stated. At Putney, AA’here the 
first experiment in this communal life was made, 
riots arose ; Noyes and his associates found refuge 
Avith some who agreed Avith them at Oneida, m 
Madison County, Ncav York ; and this Oneida 
Colony, together Avith one at Wallingford, became 
the headquarters of the group. As the societies 
greAv, a considerable amount of wealth was brought 
into them ; the members Avere intelligent and 
thrifty. Agriculture, to Avhich they added the 
reduction of garden seeds, was their mainstay ; 
ut one of their number who had been a trapper 
showed them how to make traps, and this ratner 
curious industry, together with a saw-mill, a 
blacksmith’s shop, and a fruit farm, began to 
put them beyond the reach of want. For the 
seven years 1860-1868 their annual profit aver- 
aged 23,300 dollars, while their farm.s, plants, and 
building Avere lavishly kept up. In February 1874 
they numbered altogether 283 persons, of whom 
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64 were under 21 years of age. They published, 
two or three times a week, the Oneida Circular, 
a bright, welI-A\Titten paper, and generally made 
great use of their printing press in keeping their 
views before the public. Those views, extra- 
ordinary though they may seem, were never 
concealed. The Oneida Community until its is- 
Bolution was always propagandist. 

The distinctive religious doctrine of the com- 
munity was Perfectionism. Noyes taught that 
salvation from sin could and ought to be reached, 
not by any following out of cold duty, but as the 
residt of an experience of fellowship with God. 
He insisted that the tap-root of all sin was selfish- 
ness. _ When selfishness was destroyed, the soul 
was rid of sin. _ To forsake self was to forsake sin, 
and the deduction drawn was the system of poly- 
andry, or ‘complex marriage,’ under which no 
man claimed^ special relationship with one woman 
more than with another. Within the community, 
as has been said, any man could cohabit with any 
woman, but in practice this liberty had several 
restraints, .^ything of the nature of courtship 
was sternly disallowed as partaking of selfishness. 
All rec[uests for cohabitation — and they could pro- 
ceed either from men or women — had to be made 
through some third person, and no one was ob- 
liged to receive attentions that he or she did not 
welcome. On entering the community the more 
youthful of one sex were always paired with the 
more aged of the other. Children, after they had 
been weaned, were put into a general nursery ; 
the parents lost aU special rights to them, and 
were not supposed to show any special interest in 
them. To have done so would have been a sign 
of selfishness, a proof that all had not been 
forsaken. 

The administration of the society was char- 
acterized by great flexibility and a large amoimt 
of worldly wisdom. New members were admitted 
sparingly, and only after a considerable probation. 
On entrance they signed the creed of the society, 
and also an agreement to claim no wages for their 
labour ivhile in the community. Noyes was him- 
self the government of the society, and apart from 
his peculiar views guided it with great ability and 
business capacity. But he himself claimed that 
its prosperity depended on the daily evening meet- 
ing in which all the afiairs of the society were 
freely discussed, and especially on the institution 
of Criticism. Under this every member from time 
to time invited the criticism of his fellows, and 
this criticism was no matter of form. The person 
whose turn it was to meet the judgment of his 
fellows sat silent under the ordeal, while one 
member after another unfolded his most intimate 
faults or commended his struggles and attain- 
ments. Perhaps the theoretical severity of the 
exercise was a little mitigated by the conscious- 
ness that the critic would in turn be the criticized ; 
but the testimony of eye-witnesses is that the 
experience was a real oraeal, although it was con- 
ducted in no spirit of mere bitterness, while 
Noyes, in his summing up, was able to soften 
asperities. 

Naturally enough such a society, practising its 
peculiar beliefs, not only without concealment, 
but with the aggressiveness of a propaganda, 
aroused intense hostility. It was the subject of 
constant agitation, to which Noyes replied with the 
greatest readiness. But there was no gainsaying 
the force of public opinion, and in 1880 Oneida 
was turned into a company, and the communal 
experiment was given up. Its commercial success 
had been considerable : it counted itself as latterly 
worth 600,000 dollars. Liberal terras were CTanted 
to the members by the new company. Support | 
was first offered to all elderly and infirm persons i 


in lieu of stock; a guarantee of support and 
education was ^ven to all the young people of 
the society up to sixteen years of age ; and mem- 
bers able to work were guaranteed emplojrment in 
the new company. 

6. The communistic schemes of Fourier were in 
the United States preached with all the vehemence 
of a crusade by Albert Brisbane in the Social 
Destiny of Man (Philadelphia, 1840) ; and by 
Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune. Pre- 
sently a newspaper called The Phalanx was wholly 
devoted to the teaching of Fourierism, and in 1845 
this was superseded by The Earhinger, published 
at the Broolc Form Society. This paper was con- 
ducted with rare power, for behind it there wore 
Horace Greeley, George Ripley, William Henry 
Channing, C. A. Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Elizabeth Peabody. The result of this propa- 
ganda was the founding within two or three years 
of no fewer than twenty-nine Fonrierist Communes 
or Phalanxes. Their history is a somewhat melan- 
choly one ; their average life was two and a half 
years. (Hinds [Amer. Communities, etc.] gives a 
complete list of these experiments.) 

Brook Farm, near Boston, was founded in 1841 
by George Ripley, who soon gathered round him 
a notable company of intellectual people. The 
effort had the cordial support of Emerson, bnt 
financially it was soon in difficnlties. In 1844 it 
was swept into the Fourierist movement and lost 
the aid of Emerson and his coterie. Fourier’s 
system was far too complicated for a little ponp 
of seventy people. The Phalanstery too, a build- 
ing which had cost 7000 dollars and was capable 
of housing 150 people, was burned down. In 1845 
the community ceased to exist. 

The North American Phalanx was the longest 
lived of all the Fourier attempts. Its success, 
such as it was, was due to the fact that to it 
Horace (Sreelw devoted both his time and 
his means. The farm lay near Bed Bank, 
New Jersey, about 40 miles from New York 
city, and consisted of 700 acres of good land. It 
W'as organized in August 1843, and soon there 
came into existence a mansion house accommo- 
dating one hundred persons (each family having 
a sitting-room and two bed-rooms), a saw-mill, 
a steam flour-mill, a packing hoime, eto. The 
community carried on a dried fruit business as 
well as agriculture generally. In 1854 there were 
100 members, and the proper^ was valued at 
67,000 dollars. So far it might have been counted 
a success. It had paid its members wages, and an 
average of 6 per cent upon the capitiu_ invested 
But all at once trouble arose. At a meeting which 
had been called to discuss the site of a new mill, 
larger questions were raised, and a vote was taken 
ns to whether it was worth while continuing the 
experiment. A majority was in favour of mi^g 
it up ; the property was realized, the shareholders 
receiving about 66 per cent of their holdin^- 
Tbe causes of this sudden break-up are duncult W 
state. There was certainly dissatisfaction ■with 
the wages paid, but that only shows that the 
enthusiasm was cooling. The manual workera 
could not understand that brain workers^ deservM 
a greater reward. Bucklin, who was chief of the 
agricultural department, received only ten cimts a 
day more than the labourers. A school-teacher 
and their school was famous- — received nine 
an hour, but commanded easily in the competitive 
world five dollars for two hours. But Uie persona 
equation is also to be considered. Boredom 
the shadow on most communes, and the settlers 
after thirteen years seem to have weaned ot o 

‘"“'The'^ Wsconste Phalanx (1844-1850) seemed te 
have all the conditions of sncccss. It 
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1800 acres of fine land, situated near Ripon, Wis- 
consin. It had no debt, no religious difficulties, 
and no scandal amongst its membership. But the 
members got tired of it and dissensions broke out. 
Noyes said of it : 

‘ Died, not by any of the common diseases of Associations, 
such as poverty, dissension, lack of wisdom, morality or reli- 
gion, but by deliberate suicide, for reasons not fully disclosed.' 

The Alphadelpbia Phalanx: 'was a similar eflbrt- 

The Altruist Community is a very small afiair, 
led by AJcander Longley, one of the survivors of 
the North American Phalanx of more than half a 
century ago. They oivn 8J acres at Sulphur 
Springs, 23 miles from St. Louis on the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Bethel-Aurora Communities were founded 
by William Keil of Nordhausen in Germany. He 
emiOTated to the United States in 1838, and 
worked as a tailor and as an agent for the Ger- 
man Tract Society, and then became an inde- 
pendent preacher. Bethel was begun on Govern- 
ment land in Shelby County, Missouri, in 1844. 
Keil had only two or three families to begin with, 
but the colony increased so rapidly that at one 
time it had 1000 members, almost all Germans. 
The settlers busied themselves in agriculture, 
tailoring, shoe-making, and machine work. As 
the community prospered, Ketl’s ideas grew, and 
in 1855 he set out for the Pacific coast with about 
eighty families, and founded Aurora, 30 miles from 
Portland. Soon Aurora owned 18,000 acres, and 
had between three and four hundred members. 
The characteristic of those two settlements was 
the wisdom of Keil’s management and the fluidity 
of the organization. Keil was president, and had 
as his advisers four of the older members selected 
by himself. There were no set hours of work, no 
one was compelled to labour at a task he did not 
like, and the universal testimony is that the re- 
ligious life of these communities was maintained 
at a ve^ high level. But when Keil died in 1877 
the OTiding hand was withdrawn. Bethel dis- 
solved in 1880 and Aurora in 1881. 

The Brotherhood of the New Life was founded 


and agriculture were their mainstay, and soon 
36 of the American labour papers were printed 
at Ruskin. But the Arcadia was soon destroyed. 
The members quarrelled amongst themselves ; 
anarchistic views found adherents ; and accepted 
moral standards were challenged. The community 
broke up in July 1899, while it was still solvent. 
Two hundred and forty-nine of the settlers went 
and joined the American Settlers’ Co-operative 
Association at Duke, Ga. ; but this venture also 
broke down in the end of 1901. 

The Woman’s Commonwealth was founded by 
Mrs. Martha MacWhirter at Belton, Texas. The 
movement was the fruit of a religious revival, 
and its adherents were, to begin with, greatly 
persecuted ; but they were diligent, thrifty, and 
pious, and achieved material success. They do not 
exclude men from the membership, but the only 
man who joined the community withdrew after a 
few years. They have removed to Washington, 
D.C., and in 1906 numbered eighteen women. 

The more important communistic societies 
throughout the world will be dealt with in separ- 
ate articles under their own names. 

LiTERATniis.— J. H. Noyes, BUtory of Amtriean Sociali'sms, 
PhUadelphls, 1870. There is & complete set of the scarce 
Oneida publications In the British Museum. W. H. Dixon, 2iVif 
Bev> Aynerica, 2 vols. London, 1S07, and Spiritual irtccs, 2 
vols. London, 1863 : C. Nordhoff, The Communislie Societies 
^ the United States^ London, 1876 ; M. HiUguit, Bistory of 
Socialism in the United States, New York and London, 1903 ; 
F. A. Bnshee, Communistic Societies tn the United States, 
1906 ; W. A. Hinds, American Communities and Co-operative 
Colonies, 2nd revision, Chicago, 1908 ; A. Brisbane, The Social 
Destiny of Ban, Philadelphia, 1810 ; The Phalanx ; The Bar- 
bingert fl. Hawthorne, The Blithedale Jiomanee, Boston, 
1862 ; J. T. Codman, Brook Farm, Bistorie and Personal 
Bemoirs, Boston, 1849 ; O. B. Frothlngham, Lffe of George 
Bipley, Boston, 1882 ; E. O. Randall, Bislory of the Soar 
Society from its Commeneemcnt to its Conclusion, Columbus, 
1899 ; Albert Shaw, Icaria, a Chapter in the Bislory of Com- 
munism, New York. 1884 ; R. M'CulIey, The Brotherhood of 
the New Life and Thomas Lake Barrie, 1803 ; Blackwood's 
Bagaziiu (for Salem-on-Erie), Feb. 1689. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS. —See Com- 
munism. 


by Thomas Lake Harris, a spiritualist minister 
of English birth. It was not his first experiment 
in communism, as in 1851 he had founded the 
Mountain Cove Community of Spiritualists in 
the State of Virginia. He believed that he had 
found there the actual site of the Garden of Eden ; 
but, if so, the serpent again entered in, and the 
Brotherhood was broken up. In 1868 ho made his 
new venture at Salem-on-Erie, and the experiment 
has attracted more attention than it deserved, 
from the fact that with it Laurence Oliphant and 
his mother were connected. The system was patri- 
archal ; all the members were counted as the 


guests or slaves of Harris, and had to do exactly 
as they were told. The picture in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Life of her namesake is not overdrawn. Laurence 


Oliphant put nearly £20,000 into the community, 
but in 1880 the breach took place with Harris_, and 
the enterprise collapsed. Harris and his friends 
went to Santa Rosa in California, and began 
another community, which broke up in 1900. 

The Ruskin Commonwealths were, as the name 


indicates, an outcome of the economic teaching of 
John Ruskin. J. A. Wayland, a newspaper pro- 
prietor, published at Greenburg, Indiana, a paper 
called Tne Comii^ Nation. He resolved to devote 
the profits of this paper to the establishment of a 
communistic society, and the ability of his man- 
agement and the enthusiasm for the object were 
such that in August 1894 a berinning was made. 
A site was chosen that proved to be intractable 
land ; so in 1895 the settlers moved to Cave Mills 


and began again. Wayland, at this staM, with- 
drew. Prosperity came to them at once. Printing 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. — See Re- 

uaioN. 

COMPETITION. — Introduction . — * Competi- 
tion’ is the name commonly applied to that kind 
of relation which exists between rivals who are 
striving to attain the same end or object ; it is a 
term characteristic of the sj’stem of modem 
commerce and industry, on which (on the hypo- 
thesis of free bargaining among sellers and buyers 
of goods or services) prices, rates of wages, and 
interest are determined. 'The _ ‘ higgling of the 
market,’ as it has been called, is assumed to give 
free play to the forces of supjdy and demand, and 
out of the conflict of interests there emerges a 
price, or rate, which tends to equalize the supply 
and the demand by the operation of competition 
a market value is obtained which is deemed the 
equitable rate in the circumstances. Competition 
of this kind is seen at its best on the Stock 
Exchange and in wholesale markets, where the 
conflict of interests is between experts who are 
practically on a par ns regards their means of 
forming a judgment upon the economic conditions 
of the problem. But competition is by no means 
limited to commercial aflairs ; it is the chief 
method of determining the course of action in most 
cases of conduct where alternatives are presented 
and the question is one of value or worth in wliicb 
the fittest is a desideratum. 

In the absence of competition, value is fixed by 
some customary standard, or it is arbitrarily 
determined by authority, or it is related by the 
self-interest or caprice of a monopmist individual 
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or ring Bufficiently strong to control the conditions 
of sale. Economists have generally regarded com- 
petition in which the market is free and the 
competitors are on equal terms as the most equit- 
able mode of securing a fair price. On the other 
hand, competition has often been assailed as an 
instrument of injustice and harshness, and it has 
been denounced by socialists, as a means of oppress- 
ing tlie labouring classes. It will be found, on 
examination of instances adduced in support of 
this charge, that the competition in such cases is 
not really free, but that, owing to some defect of 
ignorance, weakness, inability, etc., the competitors 
are not on equal terms, e,g, the employees may be 
keenly competing for the work, but the employer 
(in a sweated industry) may be de facto & mono- 
polist who can dictate terms. This is not a case of 
genuine free competition. 

To avoid any apparent approval of this one- 
sided and imperfect competition, the term ‘free 
enterprise ’ has been adopted by economists as more 
correctly expressing the system under which in- 
dividuals, or groups of individuals, combined in 
societies, freely compete to dispose of their goods 
or services, and others strive on like terms to 
purchase their goods or services; thus, by the play 
of the various forces, a rate is arrived at which 
will, in the circumstances, tend to equilibrium 
between supply and demand, satisfy the wants of 
society, and allow production to be carried on. 

In primitive times, custom was the chief force in 
determining shares ; and, though now a declining 
force, custom still survives in the form of * custom- 
ary’ charges, fees, and rates. At a later period, 
authority fixed prices and wages for the labouring 
classes. The famous Apprenticeship Statute of 
Elizabeth (1663), which, along with its other 
regulations, authorized a local assize of bread, and 
fixed the wages and hours of labour, was a typical 
example of the views and practices long prevalent 
in England on these matters. The Industrial 
Revolution, which began in the latter part of the 
18th cent., fostered the competitive system, though 
for many years its very partial operation acted 
adversely to the interests of the factory employees. 
The social and economic reforms of the 19th cent, 
have been instrumental in removing those dis- 
abilities, and have rendered the competition of the 
workers effective by measures affording education, 
liberty of combination, and collective bargaining, 
and by regulation of the processes of industry — m 
fact, by bilging about a set of conditions in which 
the parties to the industrial contract are placed 
upon approximately equal terms. 

In some countries monopoly in the fonn of rings 
and trusts has gained a strong hold upon industry 
and commerce, and places restraints upon com- 
petition which tend to enrich the monopolists at 
the cost of the community. Socialism, again, 
advocates the substitution of the State for the 
individual in the ownership of wealth and the 
control of production as the means to an equitable 
distribution ; but it is not yet proved that this 
system would afford the needful incentive to 
production, and it would probably be attended by 
evils far greater than those of a modified com- 
petitive system. Cf. Communism,^ Socialism. 

I. Various forms. — Meanwhile it may be urged 
that competition is an inherent factor in human 
nature ; it is much more than a commercial or 
industrial phenomenon, and displays itself in a 
thousand forms. 

(a) In games and sports . — In games and sports 
of every kind the competitive struggle is the 
essential feature; the spmt of rivalry, the keen 
desire for success in the contest between opponents, 
and the strong partisan spirit of the onlookers, _ all 
demonstrate the competitive instinct and exhibit 


the gratification afforded by its exercise. Such 
competition does not necessarily beget ungenerous 
sentiments between individuals or nations. It is 
held to cultivate a manly and honourable spirit, 
to train men to seek success by fair and honest 
striving and to bear defeat with dignity. ‘ To play 
the game’ is a phrase that is now applied to the 
serious affairs of life, and carries with it the 
connotation of honourable competition. Under 
the name of ‘ emulation,’ competition is approved 
as a stimulus to rivaliy in well-doing, and the 
competitive instinct is admitted as a wholesome 
factor among the forces which tend to develop 
human life and character. 

(h) In public service . — In the public service and 
many other employments, appointments are made 
by competitive examination. In every occupation 
there is rivalry for place and priority ; in the legal 
and medical professions the competition is for 
employment and rank, while the fees are usually 
fixed by custom. The selection of men for prominent 
posts in business, in politics, and in the Cabinet is 
a matter of competition in which relative merit 
is the avowed test. In every walk of life the 
competitive element appears ; the reward may be 
pay, position, rank, power, dignity; the criterion 
IS comparative worth. The competitive value of 
ability, capacity, industry, or skill of a kind suit- 
able for the task is advanced as the only satisfactory 
ground of the award, and appointments which do 
not accord %vith the competitive idea are not deemed 
to be for the public advantage. 

The universality of this competitive spirit, and 
the desire that the best man, instrument, or method 
shall be employed, and that superiority shall he 
established fair contest, afford convincing proof 
that competition is a strong factor in human 
nature, and one which is apparently ineradi^ble. 
Every new invention that reduces the severity of 
labour, or adds to human comfort or convenience, 
competes ;vith methods already existing, and tends 
I to displace them by its superior efficiency; old 
I trades are extinguished by the advent of now ones, 

: just as wooden ships have given place to steel ships, 

I and as the motor seems likely to drive out borse- 
' traction. Economic progress is a competitive 
process; the best methods tend to survive, and 
mferior ones to disappear, in the contest for the 
highest utility. 

2. Advantages. — Competition is not a thing, a 
force or agent; it is a method or mode of action, 
a relation between a number of conflicting forces 
at a point. The problem has some resemblance to 
that of the mechanical composition of forces. 
Competition has been denounced as the unrestricted 
action of self-interest, but many various interest 
enter into the determination of human conduct, 
and some self-interest at least is essential in every 
human being who lives by doing useful 
further, the interests of those dependent upon the 
worker are amongst the most potent in making 
him seek the best return for Ins labour. Again, 
there can be no competition unless individual sell- 
interest is curbed and held in check by other 
competing self-interests; and it has been shown 
that the play of these various interests in a perfect 
market tends to give the rate most generally 
advantageous in the circumstances. Moreover, it 
is incorrect to suppose that competition always 
lowers prices and wages ; it quite as frequently 
raises them ; its action is an equalizing or levelling 
tendency. If, for example, prices be ,*^5 

isolated seaside village, and a railway be extenoca 
to reach the village, Prices speedily rise to tno 
level of other places ofiering like_ conveniences. ii 
in any occupation there is an increased deroan 
and more labour is required, wages tend te rise ; 
the trade declines and the demand for labour u 
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reduced, wages tend to fall. The Bank rate of 
interest fluctuates frequently ; i.e. it rises or falls 
according to the relative scarcity or abundance of 
loanable cajpital. Competition simply seeks to 
roduce eqmlibrinm between supply and demand 
y brinMg the whole of the competing factors to 
one levm. Experience shows that, as human nature 
is at present constituted, self-interest stimulates 
industay, the acquisition of skill and knowledge, 
and enterprise, all of which are active agents in 
advancing the material weU-being of the race. 

Combination to some extent restrains tbe self- 
interest of tbe individual, but only to direct it 
more efiectively in union with that of others. 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and Joint- 
Stock Companies do not remove competition ; they 
organize it in groups of interests, and all alike aim 
at securing as large a share of wealth as possible 
for their members. The individnal interest be- 
comes a combined, yet still competitive, interest. 
If, however, combination develops into a monopoly, 
it extinguishes competition ; the interests of the 
trust are adverse to those of the rest of society on 
which its tendency is to prey ; monopoly gives full 
pl^ to the action of selhsh instincts. 

(Competition is often charged with causing waste, 
08 by advertising, overlapping, and duplicating the 
machinery of supply. There is ground for the 
complaint ; every mstitntion devised by man has 
imperfections ; they arise from his imperfect 
knowledge and from moral defects in human 
nature. Excessive advertising implies an over- 
eagerness for gain, and a desire to monopolize ; it 
is a symptom of greed. The tendency to organize 
businesses on a larne scale, both in production and 
in distribution, reduces the waste incidental to 
small businesses without destroying necessarily 
the advantages which flow from free competition. 

3. Disadvantages.— The most serious defects of 
competition, however, arise from the fact that in 
practical affairs there are many limitations to its 
free action ; the conditions of life do not afford 
equal opportunities, the competitors do not start on 
a par, either in education, capacity, opportunity, or 
means ; hence competition is not usually, as tbe 
abstract theory assumes, real and effective; one 
party enjoys some advantage over the other, and 
the system seems to work out unfairly. The ill- 
effects of imperfect competition are illustrated in 
the ‘sweated industries,’ in underselling by a 
strong and wealthy rival with intent to crush out 
a we^er opponent, and in various modes of un- 
scrupulous dealing. These cases give rise to an 
outcry against ‘ unrestricted competition,’ and 
create a demand for some form of legislative inter- 
ference. The previous analysis will have shown 
that the evil is not in competition, but in the 
circumstances which cause it to be imperfect and 
ineffective ; the remedy, therefore, lies in removing 
the obstacles which render it ineffective. This is 
a difficult and tedious task, but it can be accomp- 
lished by patient and well-considered measures, 
which can only be briefly indicated here. (1) The 
first is the method of placing restraints upon 
particular abuses ; of this metnod a century of 
social legislation offers a multitude of examples, 
such as laws forbidding the employment of women 
in mines, and of children under a certain age in 
any occupation, the protection from dangerous 
machinery, and rules and regulations under which 
certain industries may be carried on. (2) Other 
remedies aim at strengthening the weak by 
education, by the diffusion of special information 
and aids to organization, and by various measures 
which tend to render them effective in the defence 
of their own interests ; these methods are manifold 
and costly, and they require time for their effective 
development. (3) Another method is for the State 


or municipality to undertake the operations which 
tend to become monopolies, or which cannot be 
successfully carried out in the public interest ex- 
cept as single undertakings. The Post Office, 
watem'orks, street-lighting, and tramways supply 
examples of this class. 

In every case the mode and degree of Government 
interference should be determined only after full 
investigation and after the expediency of such 
interference has been proved, and it should not be 
of a kind to check free enterprise where that is 
possible. The joint application of these various 
methods has already accomplished much in modify- 
ing the defects of imperfect competition ; it has 
raised whole industries from ineffective to effective 
competition, and has elevated the general standard 
of hving of the masses. New developments of 
industry constantly call for new modes of inter- 
ference. The aim, however, is not the elimination 
of competition ; that seems to be undesirable and 
indeed impossible unless human nature first be 
greatly altered. The object is rather to give freer 
and ampler play to the efforts of men to exercise 
their powers of self-help and to develop their own 
individuality, to give them better opportunity, 
and to stimulate them to manly self-reliance and 
voluntary co-operation by offering greater security 
for the enjoyment of the fmits of their indust^. 

Conclusion . — Competition is not a system of life ; 
it is not even an institution in the proper sense of 
the term ; it has evolved as a methou of dealing 
with certain relations which inevitably arise out 
of the existing organization of men in societies ; it 
is limited in its operation to fields in which it is 
found expedient, and its bearing is economic and 
utilitarian. The acceptance of competition does 
not conflict with any of the nobler instincts or the 
exercise of the higher virtnes. That the Bank rate 
should be determined by competition is most 
convenient and expedient, but every individnal 
receiver of interest is at liberty to devote his 
receipts to purposes of philanthropy, to public or 
private cbanty, or to the promotion of any religions 
movement or end that he deems desirable. Even 
in these fields he will encounter competitive 
claims. 

The old idea of competition as an original law 
of nature, ordained under evolution to work out 
the survival of the fittest and suppress inferior 
forms in every department of nature by its un- 
impeded action, has long ceased to receive 
acceptance in the domain to which ethical prin- 
ciples apply. The advocates of the laissez-faire 
principle m industrial competition during the early 
part of the 19th cent, professed to deduce their 
views from Adam Smith’s doctrine of natural 
liberty. Adam Smith, however, had no experionco 
or conception of the factory ^stem; his efforts 
were directed to the removal of the disabilities 
which hampered trade and labour in his day. Ho 
advocated liberty, opportunity, education, free- 
dom of enterprise, and he held that enlightened 
sdf-interest would in such circumstances work out 
happier and more prosperous economic conditions 
than those which the restrictions of his time 
permitted. It was a perversion of his doctrine of 
economic freedom to apply it to the defence of a 
system which enslaved children for the purpose of 
obtaining cheap labour. What constituted freedom 
to the children and women whoso lives were worn 
out by the toil undergone in the mills before factory 
legislation became effective 1 The moral sense 
revolts at this interpretation of competition as an 
economic principle working for the common good. 

It is in the conditions of life that ethics finds 
scope for its action, and the modification of these 
conditions is the task for religions and moral 
influences. In some form or other comperition 
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will ultimately appear, unless, as already explained, 
monopoly or arbitrary authority excludes it. 
Ethics and economics join hands in the solution of 
practical social problems. Moral motives and 
principles should operate to modify unfavourable 
conditions and to mould voluntary conduct by the 
dictates of nobler sentiments, but they do not 
suspend economic laws although they alter the 
circumstances in which the economic action takes 
place. Ethical principles are imperative; they 
enforce duties the Mrformance of which alters 
human conditions. Economic laws are statements 
of cause and effect ; they indicate what results ivill 
follow from the combined action of certain forces. 
There is no discord and no conflict between the 
ethical and the economic; rather they act, as it 
were, on different planes. 

The mistakes of the laissez-faire school with 
regard to competition arose out of their inter- 
pretation of its nature ; they assumed that it was 
imperative and just in the circumstances existing, 
but neither authority nor justice appertains to 
economic laws any more than to the law of gravita- 
tion ; they are the attributes of ethical motives to 
conduct. It is for man to do what is just in 
ameliorating the conditions in which his less 
fortunate fellow-creatures exist. Economic con- 
sequences will ensue from existing conditions what- 
ever they may be, and competitive action is a form 
of economic activity which is unavoidable in 
modem industrial methods and conditions. 

LnraATOJiK.— Every Important work on general Economics 
makes reference to competition. The foliowing may be 
consulted with advantage : Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
1770 ; D. Ricardo, PolilieaX NeonomtP, 1819; John Stuart Mill, 
PrineipU!of Pol.Econ.X&li, new ed. 1909; J.E.Caimes,/.<ad- 
ing PrineCptei of Pot. Boon. 1874 ; W. Stanley Jevons, Theory 
of Pol. Boon. 1879 ; Alfred Marshall, Prineiplesqf Eeonomictfi, 
1907, Some Aipeete of Competitioix, 1890: Henry Sidgwick, 
PrineipUe of Pol, Boon. 1883 ; E. R. A. Sellgman, Pnneiplet 
of Economics, 1M7. It will bo seen how gradually the need for 
regulations and restraint* has come to be reoognlred in order 
to render the operation of competition equitable and salutary. 

G. Armitaoe-Smith. 

COMPLACENCE (Biblical).— This term is re- 
presented by EV ‘good pleasure’ (eiSoxla, Lk 2**, 
cf. 12“ Mt 3”, Eph 1»- ®). Of. MOton (Par. Lost, 
iii. 276) : 

•O thou 

My sole complacence 1 ' ^ 

In the Bible, complacence is a Divine as well as 
a human attribute. As a Divine attribute, its 
meaning and moral worth can best bo seen by a 
consideration of the character of the persons ivith 
whom God is complacent or well pleased, and also 
of the ethical ends or purposes upon which the 
Divine complacence or good will is set. 

1. In the OT.— In the OT the Divine com- 
placence rests upon moral and spiritual character. 
The soul of Jahweh is well pleased with His 
servant, described in Is as spiritual, gentle, 
modest, and courageous in the pursuit of moral 
ends. In the prophets generally the complacence 
of Jahweh rests upon moral character, especially 
upon the virtues ofjnstice, kindness, and humility 
(of. Mio 6*), and not upon acts of ritual service. In 
the Psalter, Jahweh is represented as delighting 
not in the strength of a horse, as taking no pleasure 
in the legs of a man, but as taking pleasure in 
them that fear Him and hope in His mercy (Ps 
147i». 11)^ jjj the Law of Holiness [H], Jahweh is 
pleased ivith sacrifices that are without blemish 
(Lv 22“), but probably He is pleased with them 
only ns sjunbolic of the complete and perfect de- 
votion of the worshipper’s heart. 

2. In the NT.— In the NT the Divine com- 
placence is represented as resting pre-eminently 
upon Jesus Christ. At the Baptism (Mt 3") and 
on the Alount of Transfiguration (17®) a voice from 
above declares that the Divine complacence rests 
upon Him. Then it is declared to rest upon 


Him as the person in whom the ideal features of 
Jahweh’s seirant described in Is 42'-< are fully 
realized (Mt 12“). With Jesus, as realizing in Hu 
character gentleness, humility, and courage, and ai 
the moral hope of men, God is pre-eminently well- 
pleased. 

But at the same time the Divine complacence is 
said in the NT to rest upon men who by faith 
attain to Christlike elements of character. In 
such, faith is an essential condition of receiving 
the Divine complacence. ‘Without faith it is 
impossible to please God’ (He 11*, cf. 10“). Then 
the Divine complacence rests upon the soul that 
serves Christ in a life of righteousness, peaceable- 
ness, and joy (Ho 14'®); and also upon acta of 
generous brotherly kindness (He 13'*). 

The OT and NT are at one in exhibiting the 
Divine complacence as resting upon moral char- 
acter or righteousness, and upon that alone. This 
righteousness, it may be well to ^oint out, is not a 
righteousness divorced from religion. Jesus is the 
beloved Son of God ; the ideal servant of Jahweh 
has the Divine Spirit put upon him ; and men in 
general with whom God is well pleased have a 
righteousness which is received by faith and from 
the Holy Spirit. Not apart from God does any 
one enjoy the Divine complacence. 

3. Complacence as the final good will or eternd 
good pleasure of God.— Cf. Baxter, Cath. TheoL i. 
1, 8, ‘As God’s ellicient will causeth the thing 
v^led, so His final will or complacence supportoth 
the pleasing thing in being.’ An example of this 
usage is found in Lk 12“, where Jesus tells His 
disciples not to fear, for it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give them the kingdom ; another ex- 
ample is found in Eph 1* (cf. 1*), where it is 
according to the good pleasure of God that believers 
have been chosen in Christ to be holy and blame- 
less and to be adopted as sons. In these pMsages 
the eternal complacence or good pleasure is directed 
to the creation of moral ends — holy persons and a 
Divine kingdom. 

The idea is really the same hero os in the two 
preceding sections, but it is now viewed sub spent 
vetemitatis. The Divine complacence is in itself 
and eternally upon holy ends, whereas in the 
former sections it is upon those ends as realized in 
actual holy character. 

4. Value and validity of the idea. — ^The value of 
i the idea is that it shows the God of the Bible to to 

a God who from eternity to eternity and through 
all the days of man delights in holiness, and finds 
His joy in a kingdom of holy persons. A God with 
such a complacence is an absolutely holy, moral 
Being. The validity of the idea scarcely belongs to 
this article, but it may be said that, where God 
is really acknowledged os one whose sole com- 
placence is in the eternal Son of God and in those 
made sons W faith, there will _ to moral and 
spiritual results which show the idea to be valid 
and true. 

Terms under which the Idea may he considered >— In OT [in, 
run, /JSn ; lu NT evaptrrtty, cv8o<^tt» tvBojeeir, 

D. Russell Scott. 

COMPLETENESS.— Completeness in relation 
to religion may bo taken to apply to the conditiMS 
of attainment of various stages on the road towaras 
perfection Ig.v.), though, it is true, completo- 
ness in its full sense is attained only ''’to" 
triumph over the lower self-will is acMmphshed Md 
there is final union with the Divine win- 
there are various stages of struggle, and the toil- 
some climb upward has long ago been comparao 
to the ascent of a ladder, every rung of which 
marks a completed victory over soine tomptations 
and allurements of the sinful world that woul 
drag the soul down to perdition. Completones* i» 
a quality or state of being which must ever enter 
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into onr ideals, for only in the perfection of the 
parts can the harmony of the whme he assured; 

Pythagoras held tnat the cosmos is huUt on 
number, and modem science deals with atomic 
numbers and vibrations, concord and dissonance, 
periods and spaces. Number demonstrably enters 
largely into the constitution of the Universe. Com- 
pleteness in the sacred writings is generally indi- 
cated by the numbers 3, 7, and 12, and these show 
completion of certain elements, periods, or succes- 
sive stages. Three is the perfect number; seven 
is the sacred, or complete scale number ; twelve 
is the number of the manifest being, and signifies 
fullness. These numbers constantly appear through- 
out the Gospels. For instance, when Jesus was 
‘twelve years’ old, ‘after three days’ He was 
found in the temple disputing with the doctors (Lk 
2“'*®). Again, though often something happens 
on the sixth day, the climax is on the seventh, 
six being a number signifying preparation. Thus, 
‘after six days’ (Mt 17*) Jesus takes three dis- 
ciples up a mountain and is transfigured before 
tliem on the seventh day. The number twelve 
appears in the important complete categories of 
the tribes, the disciples, the months of the year, 
and the signs of the zodiac. Nine, being the square 
of three, is a perfect number for completion on the 
three lower planes of being, i.e. the lower mental, 
the emotional, and the physical. Thus we have 
the nine ‘ fruits of the spirit ’ mentioned in Gal 6“. 
Nine is the sacred number of being and becoming. 
Ten — the seven and the three — is a coiMlete 
number, having relation to creative forces. There 
are ten Sephiroth, ten Prajllpatis, or Lords of being. 

Completeness, therefore, is both qualitative and 
quantitative, and we must not lose sight of either 
aspect in considering it. Both aspects relate to 
Ideals, and, as applied to human nature, perfection 
is not reached until the state of fullness is accom- 
plished in both. St. Paul writes of attaining 
‘ unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 4*®). This 
would indicate the soul’s perfection and fitness to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

There nra two Baytnve of Jesus — one preseired by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom, 111. IS), and the other to be found In the 
Second Epistle of Clement of Borne (cb. 12), and given os a 
quotation from the Oospel of the Eguptiam—wbiab express the 
soul’s ultimate completeness in Christ. The first Is ; ‘ When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the two shall be 
one, and the male with the female, neither male nor female.’ 
The meaning of this may be rendered: When ye have cast 
off the lower vehicle of the senses ; and when the emotions, 
having been raised and united with the reason, are one with it ; 
and when the twain, female-male, the double sex nature, have 
transcended their former aspects and have become one, then 
shall the Christ consdousness be attained. When the process 
is completed, the asexual condition is completed on the physical 
plane. 

The second saying is : ‘ When two shall be one, and that which 
is without OS that which is within, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.' The meaning is similar to that of the 
first. The lower and higher natures of man become one when the 
lower, or the without, becomes sufficiently purified to bo united 
to the within, or Christ-body. ‘That which God hath Joined 
together let not man put asunder.’ The natures male-female, 
female-male, are so that neither is before or after the other. 
But more than this : it has united the sexes, and so become 
sex-less. A paradox! but o paradox that is perfectly intelli- 
gible to those who read not after the letter, but with the eye 
of the Spirit. In the completed man the condition of sex 
separateness Is outgrown; ‘there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; for ye are all one man 
in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 8=3). G. A. GASKELL. 

COMPROMISE.— See Ethics. 

COMPURGATION. — This was a primitive 
legal process whereby a man accused in the courts, 
or making an accusation against another there, 
established his case by summoning his kindred 
and friends to testify on his behalf, not as to 
the facts of the case, but, in theoiw at least, as 
to his character. These were called his compurga- 


tors, and took oath on Ms behalf ; and the burden 
of their testimony was that the accused, for 
instance, was not an outlaw or a ‘kinless loon,’ 
hut a regular member of society such as it was. 
In theory, the number of compurgators a man 
called was strictly regulated according to the 
offence, from one to thirty. Thus twenty-four 
had to be produced by a man accused of stealing a 
cow (Cosmo Innes, Scotch Legal Antiquities, 1872, 
p. 211). In the time of David 1. it was becoming 
optional for the accused, or the defender, to accept 
wager of battle or to clear himself by purgation ; 
and in the Ancient Laws and Customs of the 
Burghs of Scotland (i. 11), we find careful provision 
made: ‘Si hurgensibus calnmpniatus jpreterierit 
etatem pngnandi et hoe essoniaverit in sua re- 
sponsione non pngnabit sed juramento xii. talinm 
qualis ipse fuerit se purgabit’ (of. also Leges 
Burgorum, xxvi. 107 ; and Fragmenta Collecta, 
viii. 28). In some cases the oaths of eleven, in 
others of six, compurgators were sufficient. These 
compurgators did not give evidence, hut simply 
vou^ed for the status of the accused or accuser. 
In practice, compurgation resolved itself fre- 
quently into little more than what Bagehot 
(Physics and Politics^, 1887) and, after him, A. J. 
Balfour, have called the refinement of counting 
heads instead of breaking them. The greater 
tourbe — the more nnmerous bo^ of compurgators 
— carried the day, as E. W. Kobertson says in 
his Scotland under her Earlv Kings, 1862 (i. 267). 
But, if a poor man coulu produce even one 
respectable witness as his compurgator, in an 
accusation against oppression, his plea became 
the king’s ]^ea, and had all the prerogative 
privileges attached to a royal suit. This was, 
however, only in the later days, when ‘ the king’s 
justice ’ and ‘ the king’s peace ’ were setting aside 
and superseding local and tribal justice. To the 
‘ kinless loon,* unable to bring forward any respect- 
able witness to vouch for him, the legal alternative 
was the ordeal or the wager of battle. The 
latter, however, was available practically only 
against equals. Against superiors it was not 
avaUable unless, indeed, the superior chose to 

f rovide a proxy to do battle for him. The Burgh 
lOWB (Burghs, i. 8) carefully appreciate the dignity 
of the burgess of a Royal Burgh: 'Burgensis 
domini regis potest habere duellum de burgense 
abbatis, prions, oomitis vel buronis, sed non e 
converso.’ On the other hand, except on the 
supposition of the possibility of bribing the clergy, 
who generally superintended the ordeal, which A. 
Lang suggests (History of Scotland, 1900, i. 149), 
there was little hope for the outlaw on trial by this 
method. 

Upon these primitive legal processes, which, 
though by no means exclusively Celtic in orig^, 
survived longer among Celtic peoples, the growing 
power of the kings introduced the system which 
ultimately developed into trial ly juiy. See also 
Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages, 1860. 
IinTaATORE. — See the references in the article. 

John Davidson. 
COMTISM.— See Positivism. 

CONCENTRATION AND CONTEMPLA- 
TION. — There comes a time in the life of every 
soul when mental concentration becomes necessary 
to spiritual growth. For long periods mobility 
of thonght and rapid changes from one object 
of perception to another are essential to mental 
development. The mind must constantly take 
in fresh ideas and contemplate them on all sides, 
bringing into play, at the same time, the facul- 
ties of analysis, judgment, synthesis, etc. Then, 
as the mental powers are perfected, the Ego 
becomes gradually aware of a distinction between 
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itself and its mental instrament, and this leads 
it to commence a course of mind-training, and 
the hringing of all the mental activities into 
subjection to the ■will. This resistive energy 
first takes the course of dismissing some sub- 
jects of thought and choosing others by direct 
exercise of volition, in this ■way chanring states 
of consciousness by an effort proceedmg from a 
higher mental plane than that of ordinary thought. 
By this means, objectionable thinking is dis- 
missed, and worry, an.xiety, grief, etc., are gradu- 
ally surmounted. Concentration becomes possible 
as mental control becomes established. The 
■will is then able to fix the attention, momentarily 
at first, on a particular idea, singled out from 
other ideas, and to keep it in ■view for a time. 
To do this effectually all streams of thought must 
be stopped, and the one idea kept steadily in mind. 
The difficulty of controlling the thoughts has al- 
ways been recognized. Said Arjuna, ‘For the 
mind is verily restless, 0 Krishna ; it is impetuous, 
strong, and difficult to bend. ' I deem it as hard 
to curb as the ■wind.’ To thislICrishna replied, ‘ It 
may be curbed by constant practice and by indif- 
ference (or dispassion)’ (B/iagavad-Gita, vi. 34, 
35). 

Ages ago, the deepest thinkers of the race advo- 
cated the practice of concentration as necessary in 
order to allow of the influx of spiritual energy and 
the raising of the soul to God. In India, the state 
of consciousness brought about by the successful 
practice of concentration is kno^wn as ^oga. The 
meaning of goga (q.v.) is usually riven as ‘union,’ 
or the mergence of the human %nir into the Divine 
■will. In practical yaga the signification is taken 
differently. According to Patafijali : 

* Concentration, or yoj/a, Is the hindering of the modifications 
ol the thinking principle. At the time of concentration the soul 
abides in the state of a spectator without a spectacle. At other 
times than that of concentration, the soul Is in the same form as 
the modiflcation of the mind. The modlBcatlona ot the mind 
are of five kinds, and they are either painful or not painful; 
they are: Correct Cognition, Misconception, Fancy, Sleep, and 
Memory. . . . The hindering of the modifications of the mind, 
already referred to, is to be effected by means of Exercise and 
Dispassion. Exercise is the uninterrupted, or repented, effort 
that the mind shall remain In its unmoved state. This exercise 
is a firm position observed out of rerard tor the end in view, 
and perseveringly adhered to for a long time without Inter- 
mission. Dispassion Is the having overcome one's desires. 
Dispassion, carried to the utmosti is indifference regarding all 
else than soul’ (iV. Q. Judge, Toga Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
pp. 1-fi) 

In this Hindu system of rdja yoga, concentra- 
tion is directed to correct the tendency of the mind 
to diffuseness, and obtain mental one-pointedness, 
or the fixing of the attention upon one idea_ kept 
steadily in view to the exclusion of other ideas. 
The object is not to cease from thought, but to 
control and direct the mental meclianisrn, and 
make it subservient to the higher ■will or intelli- 
gence which is above and separate from it. The 
observances which are conducive to concentration 
are, according to Patanjali, eight in number: 
Forbearance from ■wrong speaking or doing; Ke- 
ligious, or purificatory, riiservances ; Suitable Pos- 
tures ; Suppression or Regulation of the Breath ; 
Restraint over the Senses ; Attention ; Contem- 
plation ; and Profound Meditation. This last, 
called samadhi (g.v.), is understood so to raise the 
consciousness that high spiritual knowledge flows 
into the soul, and the conception is attained of 
unity ■vrith the All and the One. The posture in j 
concentration must be steady and pleasant: what 
would suit a Hindu ■n-ould not suit a AVesterner. 
The breathing exercises, in exhalation, inlial.ation, 
and retention, are for the steadying of the life 
forces, and the production of certain physiological, 
followed by psychical, eflects in the brain. In 
the system of Patafijali there are directions for 
performing concentration in regard to many ob- 


jects, ■with a ■view to acquiring enlarged kno^w- 
ledge, faculties, and powers. 

Among the Neo-Platonists, concentration ■was 
understood and practised, though not, perhaps, 
with the thoroughness of the Hindu yogis. Com- 
plete self-forgetfulness and union ■with the Divine 
nature were sought Plotinus observes to FJacens : 

• The wise man recognizes the idea of God within him. This 
he develops by withdrawal into the Holy Place of his own soul. 
He who does not understand how the soul contains the Beauti- 
ful within itself seeks to realize the beauty without, by labori- 
ous production. His aim should rather be to concentrate and 
simplify, and so to expand his being ; instead ot going out into 
the manifold, to forsake it for the One, and so to float upward 
towards the divine fount of being whose stream flows within 
him ■ (quoted by Max MuUer in Theosophy, etc., 1803, p. 432). 

The Mystics of the Middle Ages knew the value 
of concentration. Peter Poiret in his Divine (Eco- 


nomy (p, 93) wrote : 

‘The understanding, to pass into the order of faith, must 
have these two conditions: the first, that it be empty, and 
shut to all ideas of worldly things, both heavenly and earthly j 
the second, that it keep itself open before God after an Indeter- 
minate and general manner, not particularly fixing upon any- 
thing. This being supposed, with the laith of desire afore- 
mentioned, God canses to rise in the soul His dirine light, 
which is His eternal substantial word, which does Hlmjcll 
modify (if I may say so), or rather fills and quickens the under- 
standing of the soul and enlightens it ns He pleases.' 

At the beginning of last century J. 6. Fichte 
gave his experience : 

‘ All inward spiritual energy appears, In immediate conscious- 
ness, as a concentration, comprehension, and contraction ol the 
otherwise distracted thought into one point, and as a persist- 
ence in this one point, in opposition to the constant nstnral 
effort to throw off this concentration, and to become once more 
diffused abroad. Thus, I say, does all inward energy appear ; 
and it is only in this concentration that man is independent 
and feels himself to be Independent. ... In short, the origins! 
image of Spiritual Independence in consciousness is an ever 
seM-tonalDS and vitaljy persistent geometric point ; Just as the 
oririnal image of dependence nnd of spiritual nonentity Is an in- 
definitely outspreading surface. Independence draws the world 
into an apex; dependence spreads it out into a fiat extended 
plain. In the former condition only Is there power, and the 
consciousness of power ; and hence in It only Is a powerful 
and energetic comprehension and penetration ol the world 
possible’ (ff’op Uneards the Blessed Lvfe, Eng. tr., 1840, p. 127). 

Coming to modern times, we find in that re- 
markable work by Henry Wood, Ideal Suggestion, 
the foUo^wing (abridged from pp. 60-70): 

‘ If one who has never made any systematio effort to lift wd 
control the thought-forces will, for a single month, earnestly 
pursue the course here suggested (of concentrating the mind 
on grand ideals), be will no surprised and delighted at the 
result, and nothing will Induce him to go back to careless, aim- 
less, and Buperfichu thinking. ■When one goes into the eUent 
sanctuary of the inner temple of soul to commune and amlre, 
the spiritual hearing becomes delicately sensitive, so that the 
“still small voice ’’ fe audible, the tumultuous waves of external 
sense are hushed, nnd there is a great calm. The ego gradually 
becomes conscious that It is face to face vrith the Divine Pre- 
sence, that mighty, healing, loving. Fatherly life which Is 
nearer to us than we are to ourselves.’ 

So important is it to have the direct tc.stimony 
of experience in concentration that we odd that of 
the deep-feeling and deep-thinking ■writer Edward 
Carpenter, who, in his Art of Creation (1904, p. 
20811.), ivrites : , „ . 

' The Seif is entering Into relation with the Body, For, lh« 
the individual ebould conceive and knowhimself . . 

and continuous with the Eternal Self of which hli body la » 
manifestation, is indeed to begin a new life and to enter a 
hitherto undreamed world ot possibilities. . . . TosUlI the brain, 
and feel, feel, feel our identity vrith that deepest being within 
ns, Is the first thing. There In that union, in that IdenUlJ, au 
the sins and errors of the actual world are done away. . . • {«• 
mafning there In silence as long as may be, then out or m t 
state will inevitably spring a wavs ot conscious Feeling^' joy, 
courage, love, expansion, or whatever it tnay be— a fccllnt n 
foreign or fabricated or ephemeral, but deeply • 

pressive of our real life. Then holding on to i^,’ 

that feeling, that emotion, that desire, whatever it^T ^ 
confident In its organic rightness . . . pcrlecarr^ionur ano 
inevitably out ot it will flow certain forms of ThOT.,nt- . . . 
Long nnd persevering must the practiw and 
which power to direct thought and feeling njaj be at» . 
and by which the sense of Identity with the nnlversil Sell m»f 
be established’ . , 

It will bo seen, from the aniform testimony of 
deep religions thinkers of all ages of the ' 
that concentration is found to be a 
to the complete subjugation of the lotvcf nature to 
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the higher. It is also necessary to the develop- 
ment of higher faotilties, called intuitional or 
spiritnal, because they are superior to and more 
illuminaring than the ordinary human faculties. 
But it must he remembered that the exercise of 
intuitional faculty may have a spiritual result 
only, of incalcul^le value to the recipient, hut 
incommunicable to others because inexpressible in 
terms of common experience. 

See also artt. Loyola and Mysticism. 

6. A. Gaskell. 

CONCEPT (logical). — ^The logical concept con- 
sists of certain features in cognition -which corre- 
spond to what Parmenides req^nired of ‘being’ — 
that it should he ‘uncreated and indestructible, 
alone, complete, immovable, and -without end’; 
and also to what Plato required of each and aU of 
the several ‘forms’ of being — that they should be 
single, eternal, and -unchangeable. Both these 
thinkers professed to be describing the object of 
thought. 

‘ You cannot find thought without Bomethlng that is, to which 
it is betrothed ’ (Pannemdes). • Knowledge is relatii-e to being 
. . . being is the sphere ... of knowledge ' (Plato, Rep. 477). 

On the other hand, the concept corresponds to 
certain ideals in the use of words, on which the 


value of words in social converse, and as instru- 
ments of thought, depends ; including definiteness 
and fixity of meaning. Throughout the history of 
Logic, the theory of the concept has been burdened 
with difficulties pressed on it by theories as to 
being ; and has, on the other hand, been tempted 
to borrow types of solution proper only to easier 

E roblems of verbal usage. It has been dominated 
1 turn by the theory of Universale and by that of 
Terms. The strictly logical problem, however, is 
to describe a certain function of cognitive process, 
whatever may be the metaphysical value of the 
objects, and to fix ideas of mtemal struct-ore for 
that process, however much or little may be hoped 
from the usage of words in sustaining them. 

I. Primary funcUon of concept — The primary 
function of the concept is thus described by Kant : 

‘ Human knowledge takes place by means of ideas which make 
what is common to many things its ground— we cognize things 
only by means of attributes — all thought is nothlnghut concep- 
tion by means of attributes ' (Infrod. to Logie, 5 8). 

The concept is thus primarily ‘ the predicate of 
possible judgments,’ and so is ‘ contained in an in- 
definite number of different possible ideas, as the 
element common to aU.’ By virtue of this quali- 
fication, it subserves a secondary use in bringing 
this indefinite number of possible ideas -within the 
area of possible subjects for predication, or, rather, 
in expanding this area beyond the confines of 
merely perceptual experience and imagery. As 
its organ in lanraage, it uses the General Term or 
Universal 'Word, which has a possible, if not an 
actual, plurality in denotation. 

•The IJnlversal IVord is that of which the Bignlflcation is Buf- 
flclently to be understood -without its ceasing to be common to 
severai things, inasmuch as any hindrance to its being common is 
not that it cannot be so understood’ (Avicenna, Kitdb-al-Najdt 
AUilantik, Rome, 1693, p. 1 ; Vattier's tr. La Logigue, 1058, 
5 i. 1)* 

Although, as against the ewlier modem doctrine 
— of Locke, Wolff, and Hamilton — that Judgment 
consists in a comparison of concepts, the judgment 
claims in our current logic to be the real unit of 
thought, and, although conceptual function can 
be realized only in the act of judgment, yet judg- 
ment has a distinctive function of its own : while 
for the sake of judgment, and at the moment of 
judgment, the ideational content, the content con- 
sidered as ‘ incomplex ’ (Aristotle), must reach an 
ideal distinct from and only ancillary to the ideal 
of the judgment as a complete whole. The doc- 
trine, more properly psychological, that the concept 
is created by judgment must be reconciled with 
an antithetical postulate in Logic, that ‘ the possi- 
bility of perfect judgments is determined by the 


extent to which the raw material of all human 
ideas has taken permanent form in concepts ’ (Sig- 
wart, Logic, § 40). And a description of the idems 
or norms of the conceptual process takes a place 
preliminary to the normative theory of judgment 

The form which Nominalist Logic takes in this 
department is a doctrine of Terms — the words or 
phrases which constitute the predicative half of a 
proposition, or take the place of its subiect. The 
doctrine of Terms has advantages over that of the 
concept as such, for purposes of clear teaching or for 
reference in scientific discussion. By classifying 
Terms into Unilateral and Bilateral, Singular and 
General, Concrete and Abstract, Attributive, Dis- 
tributive and Collective, Absolute and Relative, 
Positive, Privative, and Negative, it calls attention 
to -widely different ways in which the things and 
events about which we think have been manipulated 
by thought, previously to being dealt -with in special 
judgments under present consideration. By the dis- 
tinction between Denotation and conventional Con- 
notation, and by the dependent distinction between 
Verbal Propositions and Real, it pr^ares the way 
for canons of consistency in the use of Terms, and of 
the assumption of self-evidence, or the requirement 
of proof, for propositions in the course of debate or of 
scientific instruction. These doctrines are able to 
be more definite than the corresponding doctrines 
of Conceptual Logic, though they emphasize too 
exclusively the formation of those special concepts 
which are already current in minds other than the 
individual thinking mind ; and also the occasion 
and demand for proof which arise adventitiously 
in debate or teaching rather than from the indi- 
vidual’s logical conscience. A special emphasis of 
that kind is needed only to express the imuvidual's 
logical solicitude that his own concepts shall bo 
shared, or shall be capable of being shared, by fellow- 
thinkers. ‘ In the construction of logical concepts, 
our aim is to establish one mode of arranging their 
manifold ideal contents for all thinking beings’ 
(Sigwart, § 40). Community of concepts brings, 
not indeed the possibility itself of perfect judg- 
ments, but the possibility that these judgments 
may display the ostensive hall-mark of their per- 
fectness, namely, ‘universal validity.’ For the 
universally valid is the ‘ necessary,’ and the neces- 
sary ‘corresponds -with the existent.’ Neverthe- 
less, it is by a ‘subjective’ activity, aud in tbe 
individual mind, that concepts must be initiated. 

2 . Negative rule of the concept. — As a negative 
qualification for the conceptual function, the idea- 
Uonal content, or distinctive outlook, of a cognition 
must be made independent of any one defined time 
or place. Parallel with the psychological descrip- 
tion of an ‘idea,’ that it ‘disengages itself from 
the original intuition with its spatial and temporal 
connexions ’ (Sigwart, § 7), the logical description 
of a predicate common to many possible judgments 
requires that a perceived or ‘imaged’ nature shall 
be ‘ freed from the individualizing conditions proper 
to space and time’ (Aquinas, dc Universalibus, 
Tract. 1). "We must not, however, assume, \rith 
Aquinas, that it is quantitative limitation of 
mutter, or, -with Duns Scotus, that it is idiosyn- 
crasy us a creative form, or that it is any other 
‘ condition proper to space and time ’ except sheer 
particularity -within the system of space and time 
itself, which is the negative of the conceptual 
principle. Otbenvise, the natural course of de- 
velopment for the concept would be side-tracked 
in the Aristotelian ontology of matter, form, and 
substance, or in the modern epistemology of thing 
and person. Perceptual and imaged content lies 
at the mercy of a point and a moment in the 
Hcrakleitan fiux, and the function of the concept 
is to transcend that point and moment. It may 
well be that the ‘nature’ which is freed from per- 
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ceptnfll limitations is not necessarily the nature 
of an individual substance, os Aristotle conceived 
tMs, whether individualized hy matter or hy idio- 
syncrasy. It may be a quality, a quantity, or 
an event — anything determinate : for example. It 
rains. The nature may, indeed, include individu- 
ality within itself, and we may form the concept 
of an individual thing or person, predicable of many 
particular moments or places of its existence : This 
ts the forest primeval, Thou art the man. Our 
conceptual faculty accepts from Perception and 
ImagmaMon such forms of the momentary material 
as may have found their way there from the struc- 
ture of Keality. 

* Accident and Genus and Property and Definition [the Prcdi- 
cables] will aiwaj's be in one of the Categories [the structural 
forms of Keality], since all propositions through these signify 
either what a thing is, or quality or quantity, or some other 
category’ (Aristotle, Top. i. oh. 7, 103h, 10). 

And, similarly, our conceptual faculty accepts, 
and does not itself imdertake the function of, those 
epistemological forms which in modem philosophy 
replace the Ajistotelian categories. The Kantian 
categories, or pure concepts of the Understanding, 
are ‘conceptions of objects as such.’ They make 
possible the objects which fall under the Aristo- 
telian categories. The concept in the lo^cal sense 
merely makes them possible also as predicates in a 
judgment. 

‘General Logic has to investigate, not the source of concep- 
tions, not how they arise as presentations, but how. In thinking, 
given presentations become conceptions. It Is ail one whether 
these conceptions contain anytlilng cither taken from experience, 
or factitious, or taken from the nature of the understanding. 
Their logical origin consists In the not of reflection by whidi 
one presentation common to several objects takes on the form 
required for Judgment' (Kant, Logie, pt. 1. S 6). 

3- Positive rule of the concept — As a positive 
qualification for the conceptual function, the idea- 
tional content must be ‘ posited as identical with 
itself’ (Lotze, Outlines of Logic, Eng. tr. 1887, §9), 
and discriminated from the perceptual or imaged 
content which shares with it the point and moment 
of intuition (cf. Lotze, Logic, § 11). The psycho- 
logical law that an idea, besides its intrinsic char- 
acteristics, acquires through its past histoiy a 
determinative influence on the course of intellec- 
tion, ‘a meaning,’ is thus paralleled by the logical 
faculty of Abstraction. The faculty, however, is 
prophetical in its motive ; it aims at future judg- 
ments, But it does not, like the psychological 
law, necessarily contain historical reference, and 
therefore does not need to be initiated by Com- 
parison. The theory that judgment consists of 
the comparison of concepts has naturally allied 
itself with a theory that conception consists of, 
or at least is based on, comparison of particular 
instances, and that the concept is a ‘notion of 
resemblance ' (Hamilton, Lectures, 1859-60, ii. 287, 
iii. 117). And neither Empiricism in Logic nor 
reformed Conceptualism has repudiated the latter 
theory with the same consistency as the former 
(J, S. Mill, Examination of Hamilton, 1865, chs. 
xvii, and xviii.). As a psychological or genetic 
fact, plurality of instances m experience gives an 
occasion and stimulus to the faculty of Abstrac- 
tion, especially when reinforced by the application 
of a common name, and by the contrast of indi- 
vidnal differences. 

'It b the different combinations of attributes In different 
things, and their cbangeableness In one continuously intuited 
object, which first impels us to disengage them from one another, 
and makes ns able to think of each inacpendently ; and it la the 
repetition of action which first impels ns to express Its perma- 
nent ground by an adjective ’ (Sigwart, } 6, 2). 

And, under a methodolorical rule, comparison of 
instances may be made a chosen means to abstrac- 
tion, as it was consciously by Socrates, and as it is 
instinctively by every one in learning the meaning 
of words. 

• The notion lie* eo concealed among foreign things, that one 
may easily mistake in disengaging it therefrom . . . but the 


labour Is greatly facilitated If we compare instances together 
ns thereby we come to see what they have In common, and what 
circumstances may be omitted' (Wolff, Logie, 1712, Eng. tr. 
1770, bk L g 0). 

But mto the strictly logical ideal of a predicate 
cqmpmson enters only if it means the same act as 
Discrimination. It may, however, be part of a 
special fact predicated. In Eed is a colour, the 
fact predicated is general nnanalyzable resemblance 
to other colours— lilue, yellow, and the rest— when 
these have been compared. General resemblance 
is one kind amonw other kinds of import in propo- 
sitions, but not the universal import (Mill, ionic. 
1843, bk. i. ch. 6). 

4. Regulation of simple universals. — These 
negative and positive conditions may be fulfilled 
either by the simplest of our ideas, named First 
Universals by Lotze, or by ideas which contain 
several elements cohering or ‘belonging togetW’ 
on a plan. These latter are named by Lotze as 
more strictly Concepts. 

In the case of the First Universals, identity must 
be sustained thronghont a series of quantitative 
or qualitative variations, which ore intrinsic to the 
mere presentation of the Universal, since ivithont 
such variations there could be no consciousness. 
There mnst be simple identity throughout simple 
difiTerents. Colour is identical thronghont yellow, 
red, green, and blue ; musical pitch, through bass, 
tenor, and soprano ; loudness or warmth, through 
every degree of intensity ; the linear, the enduring, 
the aggregative, throngh every magnitude in space, 
time, or numerical sum. Where, as in the case of 
loudness, the dififerences are quantitative, there 
must bo abstraction of that sensible impressiveness 
which varies. But where, as in the case of colour 
and pitch, they are qualitative, we may supposs 
that the proper work of abstraction is done by a 
‘consciousness of resemblance’ (Lotze, § 10) ; or by 
a logical deus ex machina in the form of a word, , 
colour, pitch (Sigwart, § 41, 11) ; or that there is an 
unconscious ‘ pleonasm ’ in our perception of simple 
qualities, which, until it yields to scientific anal^is 
and becomes conscious, leaves our idea ‘ confused ’ 
(Leibniz, Hew Essays, bk, iii. ch, iv. § 16). The 
abstraction in such cases is incornpleto or implicit ; 
but the function of the concept is realized, mst os 
in tact and in analo^cal reasoning the resemolanco 
between individual instances of n truth will do the 
work of a universal middle term. ‘ So far as you 
conceive the similarity of things you conceive 
something more, and the universality consists only 
in that’ (Leibniz, bk. iv. ch. xvii,). 

5. Reg^ulation of composite universals, — ^When 
the imconsciouB ‘pleonasm’ of which Leibniz 
speaks becomes conscious, or when we abstract 
a conscious plurality, the composite concept con- 
tains, if not a plan of coherence, at least dittbronco 
within ite own content. Our faculty of Abstrac- 
tion mnst maintain the composite identity, not 
merely through variations intrinsic to presenta- 
tion, but throngh various textures of presentation- 
Without such variations in texture there conld be 
consciousness, but no world. Some only, or all, of 
the elements of the composite may change ; iwJoured 
line, through red right line, yellow right line, blue 
curve. Thus the concept furnishes a predicate, 
not merely for many possible simple judgments, but 
also for composite judgments, or for what Hamilton 
described os ‘a fasciculus of judgments ’ not ex- 
plicitly developed in thought (Lectures, iii. 

This ts a line, and is coloured. The several me- 
menta so realized axe technically named ‘marks 
or ‘ attributes.’ 

The internal coherence which ^tzo requires 
depends on general forms of relational exi.stcncc 
or of the ‘ objective synthesis of approbtnsion, 
such as those named ‘categories’ by Aristotle and 
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Kant respectively. They are interwoven with the 
composite material of onr ideas in every degree of 
complexity, and may enter into a predicate either 
singly, for example a state, I was asleep, or as a 
plan of inter-related substances, states, activities, 
and modes, such as I knew he thought I thought he 
thought 1 slept. The logical value of a composite 
concept lies in the conscious identity of a relational 
scheme ; the dependence of colour sensation on the 
muscular activity in tracing a line, the objective 
control of a knowing activity by a certain relational 
content of another person’s thoughts. In Bacon’s 
sentiment (^ssoy xliii.). There is no excellent beauty 
that hath not some strangeness in the proportion, 
the force is not merely that beauty has strangeness 
as well as proportion, but that the strangeness is 
xn the proportion. If the scheme constitutes also 
a natural species, e.g. the interdependence^ of 
colour, consistence, weight, and certain chemical 
affinities and molecular susceptibilities — metal — it 
has scientific value as well. The symbolic expres- 
sion to be chosen for the composite concept should 
therefore be, not such as S=a-^b+c, but rather 
S=f (a, b, c), and, as relationships become clearly 
conscious, it might take on some specification of 
significance for f, such as S=a (b® sin d) (Lotze, 
§ 28 ). 

6 . Conscious realization of the function. — The 
concept, defined by its function and its ideal 
structure for the functional purpose, is not open to 
the reproaches made against Abstract Ideas by 
modem psychological Nominalists. Berkeley may 
have been conclusive as a psychologist, and cer- 
tainly he was as n metaphysician, when he pointed 
out tnat we cannot perceive or imagine 

•colour . . . which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any 
other determinate colour'; or a triangle which la ‘neither 
oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equlerural, nor 
soalenon ; but all and none ol these at once ' What more easy 
than lor any one to look a little Into bis own thoughts, and 
there try whether he has, or can attain to hare, an idea that 
shidl correspond with ’ this description ot ‘ the general idea ot 
a triangle ' (Princtoles of KnvwUaqe, 1710, Introd. 55 8, 13), 
Hamuton and Mansel admit psychologically that 
the concept ‘ cannot in itself be depicted to sense 
or imagination’ (Mansel, Prolegomena Logical, 1860, 
p. 16), and ‘ cannot be realized in thought at all ’ 
except it be ‘ applied to an object’ (Hamilton, iii. 
136). But for logic it is sufficient that the abstract 
idea con be realized as a ‘ mode of understanding ’ 
the contents of perception and imagination, and 
even can be realized only in relation to such 
contents : This blue is a colour ; This right-angled 
figtire is a triangle. When the concept is spoken 
of as an Essence, it is obviously with a reference 
to the concrete. 

•The Essentinl is that whereol the content, on the one hand, 
is understood and nssped In the mind, end the thing to which 
It Is essential, on the other, along with it at the same time ; 
while the thing cannot be understood without the content being 
previously understood as belonging to it* (Avloenna, op. eit. 
p. 2 ; Tattler, 5 1. 1).’ 

And Lotze would prefer to use the name ‘ con- 
cept’ itself only when a content, or, as he himself 
describes it, ‘ the composite idea wliich we think 
as a connected whole,’ is in explicit relation to the 
• thing understood,’ or * composite matter.’ 

• I speak of a oomnorito matter (s) as conceived . . . when It 
is accompanied by tno thought of a Universal (S), which con- 
tains the condition and ground of the co-existence ol all its 
marks and of the form ol their connection ' (Logic, 5 26). 

7 . Secondary function, — ^This strictly relational 
significance of the concept, however, is only a 
secondary value, which it acquires when, instead 
of its primary use as a predicate, it takes on a 
secondary use as defining or replacing a subject, 
or as a constituent of a subject. Mars is red 
makes possible The red planet keeps the first watch 
of the niqht. This band of colour is red makes 
possible Jlcd lies at an extreme of the spectrum. 
The merely attributive term becomes a concrete or 
an abstract term ; it acquires the function which 


in old logical technique is called suppositio. The 
concept itself becomes, in the phraseology of con- 
ceptual logicians, ‘representative’ of the merely 
perceptual or imaged subject which it defines or 
replaces. The concept is justified in assuming 
this secondary function under a postulate of 
Aristotle’s, resembling, though not equivalent to, 
the dictum de omni ; ‘ whenever anything is pre- 
dicated as of a subject [that is, as the nature of a 
subject], whatever may be asserted of that pre- 
dicate may be asserted of the subject’ (Categories, 
ch. 3, 16, 10). 

In Plato’s parable of the dungeon (Bep, bk. viL), 
where, of course, the Aristotelian value for the 
perceptual individual as primary subject is not 
allowed, a prisoner who has returned from seeing 
the sunlit glory of conceptual realities ttII tliink 
and speak of these, rather than of the perceptual 
shadows as they flicker on the cavern walls. 
Through such parables Plate ‘imported into the 
schools the portent of Kealist philosophy ’ (Milton, 
de Idea Platonica), But ft is especially the 
secondary function of the concept that tempts 
logical theory into the controversy as to Universals. 
So long as perceptual things and events are subjects, 
and concepts mere predicates, we need claim 
actuality only for the former, and validity only for 
the latter ; and, whether we speak of such predicates 
as eternal ‘ forms,’ with Plate, or as sermones, with 
Abelard, we are still logically in touch with reality 
through our subjects ; and the * real significance ’ 
of onr total judgment, the ideational content con- 
sidered as ‘ complex ’ (Aristotle), is the same. But 
if the concept takes the place of a perceptual or 
imaged subject, as it does in all Abstract Science, 
the significance of the judgment may be altered. 
Is abstract science still to be called ‘true,’ or can it 
be only ‘ valid ’ 7 In Aristotle’s doctrine of Predi- 
cables, the Species stands ns subject, or at least 
defines the individual who is implicit subject, to 
other Icinds of predicate. And from this view of it 
the problem arises which Porphyry formulated : 

•I shall omit to speak ol genera and species as to whether 
the; subsist in the nature ol things or in mere conceptions 
only ; whether, if subsistent, they are bodies or incorporeal ; and 
whether they are separate from, or in and along with, perceptual 
things ’(/nfrod. to Catefforiei, 1 , 2). 

Leaving aside, like Porphyrv, the ontology and 
epistemology of the problem, tne following answer 
may be offered for ^idance in Methodology. The 
Platonic world of Ideas has mere validity, and not, 
like things and evente, actual existence or occur- 
rence (Lotze, bk. iiL oh. 2 ). It can in thought 
replace actuality, through only the unalterable con- 
ditions of our intuitive experience, as it does in ‘a 
priori’ science, or throughbelief narrowly so called 
in contrast with knowledge, as it does in empirical 
science (see art. Belief [logical]). The belief in 
genera and species rescues our conceptual faculty 
from the reproach of being either purposeless or 
arbitrary in our dealings ivith actuality, and gives 

ractical seriousness to abstract truth. In such 

elief we expect the indefinitely frequent recur- 
rence of perceptual subjects covered by a given 
conceptual description. A system of J unsprudence 
assumes that theft and breach of contract ivill 
often come before onr magistrates, though any 
particular heinousness of intention or seriousness 
of damage may be unique. Biology assumes the 
human organism, but not definite idiosyncrasies 
or monstrosities ; Chemistry, the combination of 
elements in fixed proportions and groups, but not 
in fixed absolute quantities ; Mensuration, definite 
shapes, but not sixes. There are forms of dimen- 
sion, natural lands, substances, and modes of 
event (Venn, Bmp, Logic, 1889, ch. iii. g 4). The 
belief in them must, however, submit to relative 
canons of Methodology, and must adapt itself to 
different spheres of fact and of purpose. 
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'All species lire not compossible in the tTniveree, great as It 
Is, and that, too, not only in relation to things which exist 
contemporaneously, but also in relation to the whole series of 
things ’ (Leibniz, i/ew Essays, bk. ill. oh. 6, } 12). 

8. Goal of development. — The conceptual pre- 
dicates of perceptual judgments and the conceptual 
subjects of abstract truth develop into larger 
systems, -which register the achieved proOTess of 
kno-wledge and mark out the ideationd areas 
■within which both subject and predicate of further 
knowledge are to be sought. Examples are; 
atomic weight, acoustic -vibration, plant fertili- 
zation, human nature, mercantile credit, political 
administration. Could knowledge unite all such 
as these in one simreme organization, it would 
have reached the ‘ Good ’ of Plato, and the ‘ All ' 
of Parmenides. 

9. Formal perfections. — (o) Independent. — The 
concept as a purely logical topic was especially 
prominent from the time of Descartes to that of 
Wolff. The ideal presented was, according to 
Wolff, as follows : 

■A notion is clear when sufficient to distinguish by It the 
object to which It belongs . . . distinct, when we can repeat it 
to another or represent to ourselves its distinguishing marks 
separately; . . . complete, W’hen the marks assigned are suffi- 
cient to distinguish the things at all times from other things; 

, . . adequate, if we have distinct notions also of the character- 
istics themselves ' (Logie, ch. i. §§ 0-10, cf. Philosophia Ration- 
alis, 1728, pt. i. 5 2, ch. iil.). ‘ Descartes proceeded no farther 
than to clear and distinct ideas ; Leibniz added adequate . . . 
I thought it needful also to distinguish notions into complete 
and incomplete ’ (Logic, Introd.). 

(6) Jielational. — A further logical ideal prescribes 
conscious relations between our several concepts, 
which fit them to co-operate in determining any 
conceptual subject. This comes through the 
arrangement of concepts in a series proceeding 
from the ‘category’ or complex of categories as 
summum genus to complete description short of 
adding place and time, the infima species: Sub- 
stance, cube, ettbe of qold, cube of pure gold, cube 
of pure gold with sides measuring 1 cm. The 
members of such a series, while they approach the 
infima species, must, as the price of their adequacy, 
sacrifice width of the sphere for their co-operative 
use. The law is that tne intension and extension 
of a concept must stand in inverse relation to each 
other. The extension meant by such a law is not, 
of course, a number of individuals, or what Mill 
describes as ‘an agOTegate of objects possessing 
the attributes included in the concept’ {Exam. 
p. 304), the denotation or application of its name. 
The name ‘coin’ applies to the output of the 
mints of the world ; its concept co-operates in the 
function of description with the varied standards 
of material, design, and value. 

That the ‘ predicamental line,’ as early logicians 
called it, the deepening of intensive distmetiveness 
in a series of concepts, shall be finite is to be 
secured, not as they secured it, through Bealist 
ontolo^ (Aldrich, ed. Mansel*, 1862, App. A), but 
by metliodological canons of belief. Geometrycloses 
its description of its subjects -with such details as 
the eqnanty and inequality of sides or angles in a 
triangle. Jurisprudence -with the terms of indict- 
ment for a dime. Beyond the infima spedcs. 
Science passes into mere Information. And that 
the sphere of varieties open to a genus shall be 
finite is secured by our limits of sensibility.^ as in 
the case of colours ; by our faculty of intuition, as 
in triangles ; by artificial standards, as in measure- 
ments ; by experience and fact, as in races of 
mankind ; or by our oivn practical purposes, as in 
virtues or legal contracts. 

10. Formal discipline. — The rules for formally 
perfecting the concept through its relationships 
come under the topics Division and Definition. 
Those of Division require that each step of 
selection for a co-operative series shall be made in 
full view of the area of possibUities ; we must 


range under genera their species. Those oi 
Definition require that the step itself shall bs 
fully conscious: every open possibility of de 
terminative accretion to the genus shall be closed 
except one, the Difference, 

Cf. also the following article. 

LrmiATDaB.— This is co-extensive with systems of Logie, 
Monographs are chiefly of metaphysical, payoholo^eal, or 
seientillc interest. As recent representative books may be 
mentioned, in addition to those quoted above and those quoted 
under art Ookoeptuamsm, the following: Joseph, Introd. to 
Logie (Aristotelian), Oxford, lOOfl; Peillaube, Thiorit dts 
concepts (Neo-soholastlo), Pans, 1895 ; Janet and SdaiUes, Uist. 
de la philosophic, Paris, 1887, pt. 1. S 8, ohs. 1-S ; Bain, llentai 
Science, 1884, App. A; and the Logics of Veitch (1685), 
Ueberweg (1868), Kesrnesa (1887), -Wundt (1880-83), Erd- 
msinn (Eng. tr, 1896), Bosanqnet (18S8X and -VennS (1894). 

J. Brough. 

CONCEPTION (psychological). — i. Definition. 
— In knowledge of a class as opposed to its instances, 
of a totality as opposed to its parts, or of an 
individual as opposed to any of its particular ap- 
pearances, and m the maintenance of a point of 
■view, there is a common characteristic, viz. identi- 
fication of reference, with change in the occasion 
of cognition. Such knowledge is conceptual, and, 
speaking psychologically, conception is tlie name 
for the state of cognition wherein the subject of 
consciousness recognizes identity of reference for 
differing experiences, and has an idea which Logic 
would term a ‘general’ or an ‘abstract’ idea. 
The psychology of conception mnst explain the 
recognition or ‘sameness’ amid change, and the 
generalization and abstraction which this involves ; 
t.e. it must trace out the development of concepts. 
See Concept (logical). 

2. Origins of current theo^. — Nowhere is 
psychology more inextricably interwoven -with 
philosophical theories than in the doctrine of the 
concept. The present form of psychological dis- 
cussion connects itself historicaUy with the views 
of the earlier English philosophers, for whom the 
problem as to the nature of general ideas was 
one belonging to the theory of knowledge. By 
appealing to psychology for a solution they gave 
a new interpretation to the problem itself. 

For Hobbes the question ox ancient and mediteval 
philosophy, What corresponds to the universal of 
knowledge?, was replaced by the question. How 
does man advance n-om the partiemar experience 
of sense and memory to the universal knowledge 
of thought? His answer is, By use of signs, of 
which names are the chief. 

• A mark, therefore, le a eensible object which a man erecteth 
voluntarily to himself, to the end to remember thereby some* 
what part, when the same la objected to his sense again. . . . A 
name or appellation, therefore, is the voice of a man arbltraniy 
imposed for a mark to brine Into his mind eomo conception con- 
cerning the things on which it is Imposed.' > 

'Because from divers things we receive like conception^ 
many things must needs have the same appellation . . . »u“ 
those names we give to many are called universal to them aa , 
as the name of man to every particular of manWnd. . . . 1®' 
nnlveisalliy of one name to many thlnra, hath been the cause 
that men think the things are themeelvee universal ; . . . de- 
ceiring tbemselvee, by taking the universal or general appellauon 
for the thing It eigniucth.'^ 

With Locke the inquiry became more deeply 
tinged -with psychology, and took the form 01 a 
psychological ans-wor to the question. How come 
we by general terms ? , . 

•Words become general by being made the c'ET®’®/ 8^,. , 
Ideas ; and ideas become general by 

drcunistances of time and place, Iij. 


mors maiviauais man one; eacu 01 - , 

formity to that abstract Idea, is (as we call It) of that eer^ 

Psychological though this account may be, u 
throws little light on the nature of the stete 
consciousness wherein a man has a general 
on this way of abstraction which makM Weas 
capable of representing more individuals than onc- 

»/b. |6f. 


» Htsman Nature, ch. v. { 1 f. . "• ■•.fiv m ,« 

Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. liL ch . ui. i 
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It is comparatively easy for Berkeley’s wit to 
discredit tne supposed product : 

‘Whether others oave this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can tell : for myself, I dare be confident 1 
have it not.’ 1 

Berkeley’s own account of general names is this ; 

* A word becomes general by being made the sign, not of an 
abstract general idea, but of several particular ideas, any one of 
which it indlllcrentiy suggests to the mind. ... By observing 
how ideas become generai, we may the better Judge how words 
are made so. . . , To moke this plain by an exampie. Suppose 
a geometrician is demonstrating the method of cutting a line in 
two equal parte. He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch 
inlength: this, which In itself isaparticular line, is nevertheless 
tvith regard to its signijication general ; since, as it is there used, 
it represents all particular lines whatsoever. . . . And, as that 
pariteular line becomes general by being made a sign, so the 
name " line," which taken absolutely is particular, by being a 
sign, is made general.’ * 

The same account is given hy Hume, hut a 
fuller explanation is attempted as to how an idea 
can be made a sign : 

‘Abstract ideas are ... in themselves individual, however 
they may become general in their representation. The image in 
the ndnd is only that of a particular object, tho' the application 
of it in our reasoning be the same, as U It were universal. . . . 
\^en we have found a resemblance among several objects, that 
often occur to ns, we apply the same name to all of them, what- 
ever differences wo may observe in the degrees of their quantity 
and quality,and whateverotherdiSerencesappenr among them. 
After we have acquired a custom of this kind, the heating of that 
name revives tiie idea of one of these objects, and makes the 
imagination conceive it with all Its particular circumstances and 
proportions. . . . They are not really and in fact present to the 
mind, but only in power. . , . The word raises up an individual 
idea, along with a certain custom ; and that custom produces 
any other individual one, for which we may have occasion.’ > 

The contribution made to conceptual theory by 
the subsequent Association psycholorists consisted 
in a fuller interpretation of Humus doctrine of 
Custom. Thus tJames Mill, who follows Hobbes 
very closely on the question of the ori^n and 
function of general names, is able to give, as 
Hobbes could not, a psychology explanatory of the 
idea generated by the use of the name as a mark 
for various particulars ; 

‘ Man first becomes acquainted with individuals. He first 
names individuals. But individuals are innumerable, and he 
cannot have innumerable names. He must make one name 
serve for many individuals.' < 

Hence individual names pass into general names 
— ‘ man,’ ‘ horse,’ etc. New individualizing names, 
used to carve out sub-classes from a group so 
named, become associated also with other groups, 
e.g. ‘ black ’ with ‘ man,’ and also with ‘ horse.’ 

‘ By frequent repetition, and the gradual strengthening of the 
association, these modifications are at lost called up in such 
rapid succession that they appear commingled, and no longer 
many Ideas but one.’ 6 

Black is therefore no longer an individualizing 
attribute, but a general name. From such names, 
when their special class reference is lost, come the 
so-called abstract terms, e.g, ‘blackness.’ 

Thus in tho course of development, names being 
able by association to call up many different ideas, 
tliese ideas, also by association, cosJesce into a 
complex idea. 

■ Ideas . . . which have been so often conjoined that, when- 
erer one exists in the mind, the others Immediately exist aloD(' 
with it, seem to run Into one another, to coalesce, as it were, 
and out of many to form one idea ; which idea, however in 
reality complex, appears to be no less simple than any one of 
those of which it Is compounded.' « 

From Mill onwards, although the language used 
about the product may vary, the psychology of 
conception in the Association school is an account 
of the process of forming such complex ideas and of 
their expression in language. Alexander Bain may 
be taken ns the best representative of this psycho- 
logy. For Bain a general idea is the product of 
retentiveness and constructive imagination. He 
analyzes the process of forming it into four steps ; 
(1) a classification of resembling instances; (2) a 
generalization through abstraction (an instance is 
1 Of the Principles gf Human Knoidedge, Introd. } 10. 

» Xb. :s 11, 12. 

> A Treatise on Human liature, pt. i. eect. vii. 

* Analvsis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, ch. vUL 

• li. ch. lx. » Ib. ch. Ul. 


tekeu as a type, or from various instances a type 
is formed embodying the features common to the 
class) ; (3) a name is given for the class and for its 
common features ; (4) the definition setting forth 
the common features is formulated. Eetentive- 
ness. hy the Law of Similarity, supplies the first 
step in this process ; the remaining three — abstrac- 
tion, naming, and definition— require the aid of 
constructive imagination, since the selection of 
this and that feature out of the material supplied 
by_ retentiveness is possible only for ossooiation 
guided by ‘a sense of the effect to be produced, and 
a voluntary process of trial and error continued 
until the desired effect is actually produced.’ * 

Bain also tells us that 

‘ abatraction does not properly consist in the mental separation 
of one property of a thinp from the other properties. . . . AU the 
purposes of the abstract idea are served by conceivinf^ a concrete 
thing in company with others resembling it in the attribute in 
question.* * NYhen we are discussing government, we commonly 
have in view a number of governments alternately thought of.' 
*To be a good abstract reasoner, one should possess an ample 
range of concrete Instances.* 3 

whence comes that ‘sense of the effect to he 
produced’ which guides the trial of instances, 
Bain does not explain. ‘The only generality 
possessing a separate existence is the name.’ The 
name with a possible range of instances is what is 
in the mind when we have a general idea. 

This line of thought— which attempts to explain 
how names acquire a general significance, and how 
a mental content, which hy its origin is particular, 
can he so worked over that it can do duty as 
general — may he said to reach its culminating 
oint in the doctrine of the ‘ generic image ’ intro- 
ueed by Francis Galton : 

•I doubt, however, whether •* abstract idea" is a correct 
phrase in many of the coses in which It is used, and whether 
‘‘cumulative idea’’ would not be more appropriate. The ideal 
faces obtained by the method of composite portraiture appear to 
have a great deal in common with these so-called abstract ideas. 
The composite portrait consists . . . of numerous superimposed 
pictures, forming a cumulative result in which the features that 
are common to all the likenesses are clearly seen ; those that are 
common to a few are relatively faint and are more or less over- 
looked, wliUo those that are peculiar to single individuals leave 
no sensible trace at all.’ > 

‘My argument is, that the generic images thus arise before 
the mind’s eye, and the general impressions which are faint and 
tanity editions of them, are the analogues of these composite 
pictures.’ * 

3 . Critidsm of theories. — Here, then, the 
generality of significance is sought for in the 
image itself. Because my idea means ' dog in 

f eneral,’ my image must portray ‘ dog in general.’ 

he complexity of the significance must be paral- 
leled in the complexity of the mental content. 
Yet even so, such a content is hopelessly particular ; 
still, it is a dog, he it never so weird inform. This 
is the terminus to which the ‘ succession of various 
images’ suggested hy Berkeley, the ‘power of 
calling up individual instences ’ claimed by Hume, 
the ‘ complex idea’ of Mill, and the ‘ range of con- 
crete particulars ’ of Bain naturally lead. But it 
is a blind alley in the maze of cognition. The 
necessary turning-point was missed as far hack as 
Berkeley. Berkeley recognized the ‘ representa- 
tive ’ function of the content of consciousness which 
lies behind a general name. He says the particular 
is ‘ a sign,’ but his general theory of knowledge 
forbade his accepting any state of consciousness ns 
representing what it itself was not. Of ideas the 
esse is peretpi.^ li sensations cannot represent 
sensible qualities, how can a particular imag* 
remesent other particulars 1 
Berkeley’s predecessor, Locke, who defined an 
idea as ‘whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,’ might have made 
J Senses and InUSedt, 1891, ‘ Intellect,’ ch. IL p. Ml ch ir* 
p. 607. 

* ilental and Moral Science*, 1881, ch. v. 5 s. 
s Ingui^s into Human Faculty and its Development 1883. 

• AssociatioD. * 

i 4 Appendix, 
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and indeed in some passages in the Essay does 
seem to make, the distinction between a state of 
consciousness and the significance of that state. 
He is, at all events, clearly conscious that the 
product ‘ by this way of abstraction ’ has a repre- 
sentative function. 

Hume, no less than Berkeley, finds it necessary 
to speak of the idea as ‘a sign,’ although in hfs 
Treatise he makes no clear distinction between a 
state of consciousness and its significance. It 
was the lack of this distinction between ‘ what is 
knoAvn ’ and ‘ the features of the state of knowing’ 
that led the Association school to explain the 
perception of a thing with all its various sense- 
qualities by an escort of revived sensations accom- 
panying the datum of the moment, and the concep- 
tual force of an idea by a complex of associations, 
multitudinous or coalescing (see Association). 
Bain, in speaking of the ‘effect which is to be 
produced ’ by constructive imagination, seems con- 
scious of tne representative function which the 
resultant state or consciousness has to fulfil, but 
he gives it no explicit psychological interpretation. 

4. Re-construction of theory. — Stout formulates 
the needful distinction thus ; 

‘ In the process by which we take cognizance of an object, two 
constituents are distinguishabie : (1) A thought-reference to 
something which, as the thinker means or intends it, is not a 
present modiflcation of his individual consciousness. (2) A 
more or iess speciflo modification of his individuai conscious- 
ness, which defines and determines the direction of thought to 
this or that special object; this special mode of subjective 
experience we may call a presentation.'! 

The distinction is vital for the whole psychology 
of cognition, but the failure to recognize it has 
perhaps had its worst effects in the doctrine of 
Conception. How any mental state can mean or 
stand for what it itself k not, is in current psycho- 
logy the problem of ‘ meaning.’ The task of the 
psychology of conception is to seek, among the 
conditions and developments of meaning in general, 
those which bring forth ‘ generality ’ as a definite 
content of meaning, and further to inquire what 
are the special characteristics of the states of con- 
sciousness wherein this meaning is given. 

5. Theory of meaning. — The earliest states of 
consciousness can hardly be regarded as signifying 
what they themselves are not. ‘ The only class of 
thoughts which can with any show of plausibility 
be said to resemble their objects are sensations.’* 
When life is sensory, what is^onu (if, indeed, we 
may use the word ‘ knonu ’) and the state where- 
upon it is known resemble one another — resemble 
only, for even here the state is conative and affective 
as well as sensory. The progress from this stage 
to the next, wherein one experience can suggest 
another not actually present, where, therefore, 

‘ what is knonu ’ diners from * the presentation ’ 
of it, is traceable to interest. From the first, the 
experiences which make up the stream of conscious- 
ness are not all of the same forcefulness. Organic 
selection alone would make this impossible, and 
to organic must be added subjective selection. 
Further, the course of the currents in the stream 
of consciousness is in part determined by subjective 
conditions. The term ‘ interest ’ is used to denote 
this ‘ forcefulness ’ and this ‘ set of direction ’ in the 
stream. The successive phases of consciousness 
which work out to a natural completion some 
forceful trend, e.g. the satisfaction of some organic 
cra^ung, are connected in a specially intimate way, 
and constitute what Stout has termed a ‘ conative 
unity.’ By virtue of this unity, when phases like 
the earlier ones recur in experience, they can sug- 
gest the later, or do the work of the-se in subse- 
quent psychical life. This is the beginning of the 

‘ representative fimction ’ of a present state of con- 
sciousness. 

1 Analytic Ptyeholojy, 1B06, bk. L ch. 1. p. 47. 

X Jamei, Principles 0 / Psye/ioloffy, 1S91, ch. xlL p. 471. 


Baldwin distinguishes two modes in whicli repre- 
sentative value or meaning is given to the pre- 
sentation of the moment — the ‘recognitivo’ and 
the_ ‘ selective.’ In the former, the datum of sen- 
sation determines the trend of the stream of con- 
sciousness ; in the latter, the conative and affective 
processes set the current this way or that. With 
the former, therefore, past experience dominatc-s 
meaning, for the present datum is not a hare ‘ that,’ 
but has a function of its own derived from its his- 
tory in experience. With the latter, the datum is 
coloured and interpreted by the light of present 
desires and feeling. 

6. Meaning as perceptual. — Even at the stage 
of sense-perception, the development of meanmg, 
both as ■ recognitive ’ and as ‘selective,’ has pro- 
OTessed some way. A given sensation can stand 
for any experience which has entered into one 
conative unity with a like sensation, and the re- 
currence of a want or of an emotional condition 
will endow the present datum with power to sug- 
gest the sequence of experience relevant to the 
occasion. It is thus, to use James’s phrase, that 
‘diflerent states of consciousness have come to 
mean the same.’ The table looked at and the 
table touched give different sense-data, but the 
data in each case can mean the same group of 
experiences and con suggest the same activity. 
Speaking of the ease ndth which a child recognizes 
an object as the same in spite of great difleronces, 
Baldinn says : 

* What this really means is, that the child's motor attitudes 
are fewer than his receptive experiences. Each experience ol 
man (tor example) calls out the same attitude, the same incipient 
movement, the same coefilcient of attention, on his part, os that, 
e.g., with which he hails “ papa.”’l 

Although there is at this stage a sense of ‘same- 
ness,’ and in so far nascent generalization, it seenis 
remature to term it conception, or to say, with 
ames, that the polyp which had the feeling ‘ Hullo I 
thingumbob agam 1 ’ would be a conceptual thinker. 

7. Meaning as conceptual. — In perception, 
whether the meaning be determined recognitively 
or selectively, the sameness or generality is em- 
bedded in the particularity of sense. For con. 

! ception, 

•the universal must, so to speak, be dragged from the dim 
background of consciousness, and thrust into the foreground, 
there to be scrutinised ond manipulated by the mlnd.’s 

An X must not merely be recognized as an x, 
but there must be consciousness of the featnre.s 
in virtue of which it is x and not y, i.e. conscious- 
ness of its a:-ness. 

Comparison is the psychical method, and Inn- 
gnage the instrument for accomplishing this task. 
Comparison involves both differentiation and assi- 
milation, and is a more complex phase of mental 
process than either of these considered separately. 
In virtue of the dominant interest of the moment, 
experiences which differentiation has dissociated 
in representative value are brought^ before con- 
sciousness in a new unity, and experiences ^vhich 
assimilation has at first fused disclose distinctive 
values contributory to new resultant wholes. Such 
a process implies growing facility in the concentra- 
tion of attention and enlargement in its span. 

The dog differentiates a ‘game ’ and the ‘chase 

of prey,’ A man unites them in the idea of ‘sport ; 
but by the emergence of this very idea, ‘si’ort, 0 
now antithesis is provided to the basal value’ ~ 
both ‘game’ and ‘chase of pr^>.’ — which, tlmrc- 
foro, to the man become more definite and consciou.*. 
ideas than they can be to the dog. Similarly, when 
the child referred to by Baldwin comes to feel tlie 
distinctive value of the genuine ‘papa,’ the emer- 
gence of this distinction will also serve to dovelo_p 
the unity of this and his other experiences on toeii 
basal value os ' man.’ 

I Jtental Development, 1835, ch. xL p. S25 
7Etout, op. cf(. bk. iL ch. tx. p. Ii4- 
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Memory, imagination, and sense-perception all 
supply occasions for this interplay of dinerentia- 
tion and assimilation, and — 

‘thus the common element stands ont In contrast to the differ- 
ences; whereas in mere recognition no snch contrast e^dsts.*^ 

8 . Function of names. — The use of names greatly 
assists this disengagement of the general meaning 
from the particdar. The name, which is part of 
the group of experiences constituting knowledge 
of a particular thing, has the power of reviving 
the whole complex. And it has special value as a 
fixation point for the concentration of attention, 
because it can be given perpetual existence at will, 
and in this way can reinstate the whole unity much 
more vividly than any image. Again, sameness 
or difference of name facilitates comparison and 
contrast of instances, and thus helps to strike forth 
the universal embedded in the particular. Further, 
a name enters as an identical member into many 
unities. There is nothing in its own nature to 
determine the specific nature of the whole which 
it shall suggest. A bare word by itself may 
mean ‘this^ or ‘that’ or ‘the other,’ the specific 
determination depending upon the interest of the 
moment. With a combination of names, however, 
there will be a combination of the unities or wholes 
of which these names are integral parts ; and thus 
there will be a certain mutual determination of 
meaning. It is to denote such mutual determina- 
tion of one unity by another, and the consequent 
reconstruction of meaning, that the term ‘apper- 
ception ’ (g.«.) may be most fittingly used. 

9 . General and abstract. — The two varieties of 
meaning noticed by BcJdwin develop the two types 
of conceptual meaning, which are distinguished as 
knowledge of the general and knowledge of the 
abstract. It is recognitive meaning that leads 
to the idea of the class as opposed to its instances, 
of a totality as opposed to its parts, of an individual 
as opposed to its appearances. It is selective 
meaning that leads to abstractions, points of 
view. The latter are the concepts which James 
has especially in view when he says that ‘ the only 
meaning of essence is teleological,’ and that ‘classi- 
fication and conception are purely teleological 
weapons of the mind.’ ® Conceptual meaning may 
be determined by the desires and needs of the 
subject, yet such selective meaning is as open to 
be shared by all mankind, and as objective, as 
is recognitive meaning. The two meanings can 
never be regarded as indenendent ; the sensory and 
ideational data must in^uence^the affective and 
conative values of the moment ; and the affective 
and conative values must colour the data and their 
intrinsic meaning. It is only from the logical 
point of view that the concept, be it a general idea 
or an abstract idea, represents a norm or standard, 
the ‘ changeless ’ and ‘ necessary,’ which regulates 
the flux of the ‘particular’ and ‘contingent.’ 

10 . Theory of presentation. — As to the nature 
of the state of consciousness whereupon the subject 
is aware of the general, can psychology ascribe 
to it any special characteristics 7 It would follow 
from the foregoing that the concept is a ‘ meaning,’ 
and that, when the conditions of development are 
fulfilled, any state of consciousness may serve as 
its vehicle ; in other words, no specific variety of 
presentation appears necessary for a thought refer- 
ence which is general. A sense-datum may mean 
a perceived object, — it may mean an abstract idea ; 
for example, to the lay mind a roughly worked flint 
may be just this stone ‘ and nothing more,’ while to 
the ethnologist it suggests the occupations of pre- 
historic man. Similarly, an image may mean a 
memory or a concept ; a word may be understood 
as a sense-determined particular or as a class name. 
' stout, op. eft. bk. ii. ch. be. p. IT*, 
t Op. dt, ch. xxll. p. SS5. 


Experimental research* has tended to confirm 
the conclusion to which a more speculative analysis 
has led. K. Marbe* has collected introspective 
records made by trained observers concerning their 
state of consciousness when they pronounced varied 
judgments, wherein the meaning ranged from simple 
to complex. These records give no evidence of any 
experiences which, as such, are characteristic either 
for the pronouncement of judgment or for the under- 
standing and evaluation of a judgment pronounced 
by others. And what is true of judgment will be 
true of the conceptions involved. Later researches ’ 
would seem to show that it is impossible to char- 
acterize introspectively the nature of an isolated 
moment of consciousness as one of conception or 
one of judgment. Eemembering, indeed, that, as 
Ward says, ‘ like other forms of purposive activity, 
thinking is primarily undertaken as a means to an 
end, and especially the end of economy,’ < it would 
seem that introspection must report on the whole 
trend of consciousness, on a series of processes 
which hang together as the working out of an end, 
before it can diagnose the case as ‘perceiving,’ 

‘ thinking,’ ‘ willing,’ etc. Thus one writer notes 
that there is a consciousness of the Aufgabe, or 
end, which controls the series of processes ; others 
lay stress on Bewusstseinlage, awareness of the 
trend or consciousness of disposition or attitude 
towards given objects. These Beimisstseinlagen 
would seem to correspond to what James terms 
‘transitional states of consciousness’ and to his 
‘feelings of tendency’ — states which have a cog- 
nitive function, but whose nature psychology can 
hardly define. Stout recomizes similar constitu- 
ents in the stream of thought. 

‘There Is no absurdity in supposing a mode of presentotlonal 
consciousness which is not composed of . . . experiences derived 
from and in some degree resembling in quality the sensations 
of the special senses ; and there is no absurdity in supposing 
such modes of consciousness to possess a representotive value 
or significance for thought.’ » 

It may be that it is upon the presence or absence 
of these presentations, or uijon their character, or, 
again, upon the mode in which tlie whole series of 
cognitive, conative, and aflective phases of con- 
sciousness are related to one another, that the dif- 
ference between thought and will, perception and 
conception, depends. 

Cf. also the preceding article. 

IJTEKATUBB.— The authorities cited in text; also Sully, 
Buman Bind, London, 1892 ; Hobhouse, Bind in Boolution, 
London, 1901 ; Baldwin, Thought and Thing/, New York, 1906 ; 
Pillsbury, P/gehology 0/ Bta/ming, New York and London, 
1910; Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., Lieipzig, 1902; 
Kiilpe, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tx., London, 1895; Binet, 
L’ Elude expfrimentals de I’intelhgenee, Paris, 1903; Ribot, 
Evolution of General Ideas, Eng. tr., London, 1^9; Taine, On 
Intelligence, Eng. tr., London, ISTL 

Beathick Edgell. 

CONCEPTUALISM. — The question whose 
various answers may be grouped under the heads 
of Kealism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism is 
that of the nature of genera and species (».e. the 
universal), and their relation to the particular 
thing. It may be stated in the ontolopcal or in 
the epistemolopcal form, according as the aim is 
to discover the place occupied by the universal in 
reality, or its place in knowledge. While EealLsm 
maintains, in one form or another, the objective 
reality of the universal, and Nominalism takes the 
opposite course of denying actuality to all save 
the particular thing. Conceptualism mediates 
between these extremes. It agrees with Nominal- 
ism in denying separate, hypostatic reality to the 

1 On the value of the Interrogatory method used in these In- 
vestigations, see Wundt, Psych. Sludien, liL (Leipiig, Iggfl) 301 

^ ExperimenteU-psychol. Untersuehungen uber das Xlrteii 
Iicipriff, 1901. ' 

s Watt, Messer, Buhler (In /. 

1905, 1906, 1907); Ach, UtUr d\t 
JOmten, GCltinren, 1905. 

* Warn, art. * in UiJr®, n. 77. 

* Op. cu. bk, i. ch. iv. p. 85. 
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universal. On the other hand, it holds, with 
Ilealism, that the universal is more than a mere 
name, ot flatus vocis. The universal is real, in the 
first place epistemologically, as the concept {q.v.) 
wherein intelligence grasps the common attributes 
in different things, and raises them into a true 
notion. But it has also a certain ontological 
reality, inasmuch as, in the act of conception (q.v.), 
in which the common qualities of different things 
are apprehended in a unity, the natural predicate 
comes to the front (Abelard). In other words, 
that which belongs to the nature of the things, 
and is thus the basis of predication regarding 
them, forms the content of the act of conception. 
This universal (not mere vox, hut sermo, i.e. pre- 
dicate) possesses reality, _ though not hypostatic 
reality. The mediseval discussion of this question 
took its rise in the Latin translation by Boethius 
of the Isagoge of Porphyry, which is an intro- 
duction to the Categories of Aristotle; but the 
real source of the whole controversy lies farther 
back, in the discussions between the Sophists, 
with their doctrine of individualistic subjectivity, 
and the Attic Idealists, Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, who insisted, each in his oivn way, that in 
knowledge the mind takes hold upon the real, 
which is universal. Modem epistemology inclines 
on the whole to the view that the individual thing, 
the object of knowledge, is the meeting-place of 
the universal and the particular ; and that reality 
is neither pure particularity nor pure universality, 
but an essential unity and synthesis of the two. 

Liteeatoee.— P orphyry, Itagoge; von Pranll, Oeseh. dtr 
Logik, Leipzig, 1856-70; Cousin, Abtulardi Opera, Paris, 
1849-69, FragmtnU de philoe. tcolastigue, Paris, 1840, Ouvrages 
irUdilB d'Ahdard, Paris, 1838 ; Haurdau, Hist, de la philoB. 
tcolastigue, Paris, 1872-80 ; R6musat, Abilard, Paris, 1846 ; 
art, * Soholastiolsm ' in Eflr9. See also standard Histories of 
Philosophy, and further references in the present work, ».re. 
HOUIKALISU, BEILISM, SCUOtASTICIBlI. 

Frederick Traot. 

CONCORDAT. — Meaning of the word. — In the 
Middle Ages, conventions of all kinds were called 
‘ concordats,’ especially agreements formed between 
the convents and the bishops, and betiveen the 
bishops and the civil power. ‘ There was an_ ancient 
concordat made with tlie king and the bishop of 
Paris in 1222 for the settlement of the royal 
jurisdiction and of the temporality of the bisnop 
in some parts of the said toivn. Among other 
points, it was agreed that public outcries voce 
praeconis should take place, by the authority of 
the king and the bishop conjointly, in the places 
where the temporal justice of the said bishop 
prevailed ’ (Fevret, Trait6 de I’abtts, Lyons, 1736, 

I. 18; see, in Fink, De concordatis dissertatio 
canonica, Louvain, 1870, pp. 1-2, a list of episcopal 
concordats). But, since the 15th cent., more 
precisely since the Council of Constance, the name 
‘ concordat ’ has usually been confined to the 
compacts which are entered into by the Pope on 
the one hand, and the civil power on the other. 
Taken in this sense, which is, if not the only one, 
at least the one most generally accepted, the 
concordat may be defined as a convention by which 
the Church of Rome and a State detennme and 
regulate their mutual relations. 

L History. — i. Concordats b^ore the 19th 
century. — ^The Church could not sign any treaty 
with the civil power during the whole tune that 
she accepted or submitted to the yoke of the 
emperors or kings. 

(a) The first concordat was the result of the 
effort which she made to free herself from the 
subjection of the Emperor of Germany. It was 
concluded at Worms in 1122 between Pope Calixtus 

II. and Emperor Henry v. It comprises two 
declarations, independent of each other. The first, 
drawn up in Henry’s name, is entitled Privilegium 


Imperatoris ; the second, drawn up in Calixtus’ 
name, is called Privilegium Fontificis. Ihe 
Emperor takes an oath (1) to give up the right of 
investiture by ring and stafl, (2) to guarantee 
freedom of episcopal election, (3) to restore the 

E ossessions taken from the Church, The Pope, on 
is side, authorizes the Emperor (1) to be present 
at the election of bishops and priests, (2) to give 
investiture by the sceptre. These two documents 
may be found in Hardouin, Acta conciliorum, vii. 
1115, Paris, 1714, and in all collections of councils. 
The Monumenta Germaniae, sec. iv. t. 1. 169 and 
161, give a critical edition of them. The following 
is the translation : 

‘Privilege of the Emperor.— In the name of the holy and 
Indivisible Trinity, I, Henry, by the grace of God Emperor of 
the Romans, for the love of God, the Holy Roman Church, and 
the lord Pope Calixtus, and for the salvation of my soul, 
abandon to God, to tbs holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to 
the holy Catholic Church, all Investiture by the ring and the 
staff, and I grant that In all the churches of my Empire there 
shall be freedom of election and free consecration. All the 
possessiona and all the rights of Saint Peter, which from the 
beginning of this quarrel to the present day have been taken 
away and are in my possession, I will do all in my power faith- 
fully to restore. Further, I will restore, as indicated by the 
princes and the regulations of the law, the property in my 
possession which belongs to other churches, princes, and, in 
general, to all clergy and laity. As to those which I do not 
possess, 1 will do all in my power to hax’e them restored. I 
will give true peace to the lord Pope Calixtus and to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to all those who are or ha\'e been ot Its 
party. IVhenever the Holy Roman Church Invokes roy aid, I 
will give it faithfully. When she has cause to complain, I will 
show’ her Justice.’ 

‘ Privilege qf Calixtus. — 1, Calixtus, sciwant of the servants 
ot God, to thee Henry, my very dear son, bv the grace of God 
Emperor ot the Romans, I grant that the elections of blshopi 
and abbots in the kingdom of Germany, that is to say, in tne 
part of the Empire which constitutes thy kingdom, shall take 
place in thy presence, without simony or violence. IVhen any 
discord happens to arise, thou shall grant thy approbation and 
support to the better party, after taking the counsel and opinion 
of the metropolitan and the bishops of the district. Let the 

E relate-elect receive from thee investiture by the sceptre, Md 
e shall fuini all the obligations that he owes to thee. In other 
parts of the Empire, let the consecrated bishop receive from 
thee investiture by the sceptre ivithln six months from his 
consecration. He shall fulfil to thee all the obligations which 
he owes to thee, with the exception of all the rights which are 
recognized to belong to the Roman Church. Every time that 
thou shall express any complaint to me, and ask my help, 1 
will come to tlilne aid, as 1 ought to do. I grant true peace to 
thee, and to all those who are or hove been of thy party during 
the times of discord’ (Bernheim, Zur Gtsch. dee ncmntjr 
Kontordafs, Gottingen, 1898; Schaefer, Zur Beurlheihtng det 
Wormier Konkordate, Berlin, 1905). 

(6) At WonDS the Papacy had tried to rescue 
the Church from the yoke of the civil power ; three 
centuries later, at the Council of Constance (1418), 
it signed new conventions, but, this time, on quite 
difi’erent conditions. The Concordats of Constant 
(cf. Hiibler, Die Konstamcr Beformation u. ate 
Konkordate von 14 I 8 , Leipzig, 1867) mark the 
effort of Christianity to li^liten the burden laid 
upon her bj’ the Papacy. This was at the beginning 
of 1418. All the members of the Council were 
agreed upon the necessity of demanding refonns 
from the Pope, but they ceased to agree when tliw 
came to state definitely the reforms to be efpictcd. 
Not being able to negotiate ■with all the nations nt 
the same time, Pope Martin V. negotiated with 
each nation by itself. He accortiingly signed 
conventions separately ivith the French, Genniui.s, 
English, Italians, ana Spaniards; hence arose five 
concordats, which long ago were redneed to three, 
because the Italian and Spanish conventions were 
expressed in the same form as tlie French. 

The English concordat comprises the following 
c articles ; (1) On the number and nattonaMy 
of cardinals. The number of cardinals must oe 
limited ; they mnst be chosen indifferently^ 
all the kingdoms of Christendom. (2) On ttfidu - 
gences. Indulgences make gold abound in certain 
privileged places, to tbe great detriment of _ e 
parish churches ; they also give 
ning to several people who, becau.se of the , 
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believe themselves qtdty nstified in committing sin. 
To bring this state of afiairs to an end, bishops will 
denounce scandalous indulgences to the Pope, who 
will suppress them. (3) On the government of the 
churches. Thechurches shall henceforthbe brought 
under the charge of the bishops. (4) On the 
pontifical insignia. Manyinferior prelatesreceived 
from Rome the right of wearing these insignia; 
concessions of this Kind after the death of Gregory 
XI. are annulled; those granted previous to that 
event are retained. (5) On dispensations. Dis- 
pensations authorizing one and the same man 
to possess several benefices should be very rare; 
as a matter of fact, they are frequent ; this state 
of things must disappear in the future; as for 
the past, we shall confine ourselves to suppress- 
ing scandalous concessions. Other abuses : the 
Apostolic See exempts for a longer or shorter period, 
in some cases for ever, the holders of benefices from 
entering upon the orders corresponding to their 
benefices ; that must not be ; henceforth the 
beneficed clergy must receive orders only if they 
are entitled to them. The Apostolic See gives 
dispensations of residence ; it must no longer do so 
without legitimate reasons. Likewise it must no 
longer deliver letters to the monks authorizing 
them to receive benefices. (6) On the admission ^ 
Englishmen to the various offices of the Roman curia. 
The English nation must be treated like the other 
nations. 

The French concordat comprises seven articles, 
which treat of (1) the number and character of 
cardinals ; (2) the provision of churches and mona- 
steries, the reservations of the Apostolic See, the 
collation of benefices, the ‘expectativae’ favours, 
theconfirmationof electedbeneficiaries ; (3)annates; 
(4) trials to be lodged at the Roman curia ; (5) com- 
mendams; (6) indulgences ; and (7) dispensations. 

The German concordat consists of the following 
eleven articles : (1) on the number, character, and 
appointment of cardinals ; (2) on the provision of 
churches, monasteries, priories, ^gnities, and other 
benefices ; (3) on annates ; (4) on the trials to be 
lodged at the Roman curia; (5) on commendams; 
(6) on simony ; (7) on excommunicated persons ; (8) 
on dispensations ; (9) on the revenue of the Pope 
and the cardinals ; (10) on indulgences ; and (11) on 
the scope of this concordat. 

In the last two concordats, the articles referring 
to cardinals and indulgences sum up the correspond- 
ing provisions of the English concordat. The 
article on annates is unknown in the English 
concordat, since, at that time, the rule about 
annates was not in operation, so to speak, in 
England. France and Germany knew it only too 
weU, and sought to free themselves from it. The 
concordats of Constance gave them only partial 
satisfaction. With regard to France, the Pope 
pledged himself, for five years, to collect only half 
of the revenues of the first year of the churches 
and abbacies which should become vacant; he 
promised, besides, to bestow the ‘expectativae’ 
favours neither on monastic benefices whose 
revenues did not exceed £4, nor on hospitals, 
hospices, inns, almshouses, or leper-hospitals. 
With regard to Germany, he took an oath that he 
would not levy a tax on benefices of a revenue 
below twenty-four florins. The other articles refer 
to various abuses which the Roman curia promised 
to reform. The article relating to the provision of 
benefices, however, is an ex^tion. Here the 
Pope makes no concession. He maintains that 
Rome has the right to endow various classes of 
benefices according to the regulations passed by 
John XXII. in the bull Execrabilis (ISIS) and in 
the bull Ad regimen (1325). 

The concordats of Constance were read during 
the forty-third session of the Council which was 
vou m. — SI 


held on 21st March 1418. The edition which we 
possess is preceded by a preface by the cardinal of 
Ostia (Universis et singulis, Joannes . . .), from 
which we learn that the Freneh concordat was 
recorded on 15th April and published on 2nd May. 
It was the same with the other concordats. The 
French and German concordats were concluded for 
five years (see Artt. 7 of the former and 11 of the 
latter). The English concordat was concluded ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam (see Art. 6 of this con- 
cordat). As a matter of fact, the German concordat 
very soon fell into disuse. The French concordat, 
rejected by the Parliament, was accepted by the 
Duke of Burgundy, who governed the north of 
France, bnt was rejected by the Dauphin (Charles 
VII.), who reigned in the south ; then, several years 
later, it was suppressed throughout the whole 
extent of French territory. Tlie English concordat 
was maintained ivithout any difficulty. We have 
no information regarding the Italian and Spanish 
concordats (the English concordat may be found 
in Hardouin, viii. 893; von der Hardt, Magnum 
ceeumenicum Constantiense concilium, Frankf. and 
Leipzig, 1700, i. 1079 ; Wilkins, Concilia Magnm 
Britannim et Hihemice, London, 1737, iii. 391 ; 
Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, Amster- 
dam, 1714, ii. 444 ; tbe French concordat in Har- 
douin, viii. 883 ; von der Hardt, iv. 1666 ; Lenfant, 
ii. 436 ; the German concordat in Hardouin, viii. 
888 ; von der Hardt, i. 1055 ; Lenfant, ii. 108). 

(c) The third concordat which we meet with is 
the Concordat of Princes, concluded between 
Eugenius rv. and the German princes in Feb. 1447. 
The circumstances were as follows; — When the 
Council of Basel had issued its decree of suspension 
against Eugenius (24th Jan. 1438), the electoral 

E rinces of Germany — the Emperor Sigismund 
aving died in the midst of it all— began by de- 
claring themselves neutral ; then they published 
the declaration of Mainz, often called Instrumen- 
turn acceptationis, in which they professed to 
accept, vnth certain modifications, the decrees of 
the Council of Basel relating to the reform of 
the Church. The aim of Eugenius rv. was to 
abolish the neutrality, t.e. to bring the German 
princes to declare themselves on his side. His 
efforts were not in vain. He first won to his 
cause the head of the Empire, Frederick in., and 
his secretary iEneas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pins 
n.). Having become the partisan of Eugenius, 
riSneas prevailed upon several electoral princes and 
modified their arrangements. StiU all the difficulties 
were not removed. The German princes, who had 
become favourable to Eugenius iv., continued to 
remain connected with the Instrumentum accepta- 
tionis, i.e. with the decrees of Basel. On 7th Jan. 
1447 a solemn embassy, led by iEneas, appeared 
before the Pope, and informed him of the conditions 
under which they pledged themselves to recognize 
him. These conditions were four in number. They 
demanded of him that he should (1) call a General 
Council at a date and in a place which would be 
fixed without consulting him; (2) recognize the 
power, authority, and pre-eminence of this General 
Council ; (3) lighten the bmrdens that weighed on 
the German nation ; (4) withdraw the sentence of 
deposition that he had pronounced against two 
of the electoral princes, viz. the archbishops of 
Cologne and Trbvcs. After a month of negotiarions, 
Eugenius IV. accepted these conditions on his 
death-bed, modifying them, however, by omissions 
and vague assertions. 


The Concordat of Princes is composed of a brief and three 
balls. By the brief Ad ta tx deinto (6 Feb. 1447) the Pope 
ttlthou ith he observes that the convocation of a General Councii 
Is not the brat means of pacifying the Church, pledges him- 
self to convoke one within ten months, and to take as Its 
Of assembly one of the five named by the princes. 

He declares that be venerates the Coondl of Constant and 
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the Oounolls which represent the Catholic Church, with their 
power, authority, and eminence (not pre-eminence), as they were 
venerated by his predecessors, from whom he does not wish 
to deviate in anything. The bull Ad tranquillitaUm (Eth Feb.) 
Buppressra the burdens which weigh upon the German nation, 
in compliance with the decisions made at Basel and accepted at 
the diet of Mainz. It merely asks that an indemnity he granted 
to the Holy Sea in compensation for the pecuniary losses which 
the new state of things would inflict upon it, end it resolves 
that this point shall be the object of a special convention. The 
bull Ad ea quas (Eth Feb.) promises the reinstatement of the 
archbishops of Cologne and Trbves, provided that they swear 
obedience to the Pope. The bull, inter azltra disideria (7th 
Feb.) ratifies ail the ecclesiastical elections which took place in 
Germany during the time of the neutrality, removes the 
penalties which were then incurred, and absolves all the 
partisans of the Council of Basel who, ^thin six months, shall 
return to the Holy See. We may remark here that, after having 
published the first three documents, Eugenlus signed a secret 
bull, Dccet Romani pontificis, by which ho annulled those of his 
concessions which might, unknown to him, cause prejudice * to 
the hoiy doctrine of the Fathers, and to the privileges and the 
authority of the Holy See ‘ (cf. the texts in Walter, lOO ; Munch, 
1. 77; Baynaldus, Annates eeclesiastici, 1747-59, ad annum 
1447, n. 4 ; for the history, cf. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, BVei- 
burg, 1887, vii. § 830). 

(d) The Concordat of Princes had not been signed 
by all the electors ; moreover, it had put off to a later 
concordat the question of the compensation to be 
granted to the Holy See. It therefore required 
a complement, which it received in the Vienna 
Concordat. This convention was concluded on 17th 
Feb. 1448 between Pope Nicholas and Frederick iii., 
head of the Empire, acting in the name of the 
German nation.^ It was promulgated by the hull 
AdsacramPetrisedemovi the 19th of the following 
March. It reserved to the Holy See the collation 
of a certain number of bishoprics and inferior 
benefices; authorized canonical election for the 
other benefices, with right of confirmation reserved 
to the Pope ; and restored the annates which the 
Concordat of Princes had suppressed. In a word, 
the Vienna Concordat is almost an exact re- 
production of the German part of the Concordat of 
Constance (text in Nussi, p, 16; discussion in 
Hefele, vii. § 831), 

(e) Like Germany, France also had her concordat, 
known as the French Concordat of 1616, concluded 
between Leo X. and Francis i, as a result of an 
interview at Boulogne. The Church of France 
had, from 1438 up to this time, been under the rule 
of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges._ Now this 
Pragmatic, borrowed from the CouncU of Basel, 
was extremely odious to the popes and kings, whom 
it left without authority over the clergy. Besides, 
since 1438, popes and kings had on several occasions 
attempted to repeal it, hut without coming to any 
settlement. The concordat of 1616 suppressed it. 
It is expressed in the hull Primitiva ilia Ecclesia, | 

f uhlished on 18th Aug. 1616 and approved by the j 
lateran Council on 18th December following. 

The special cbaracteristio ot this agreement is the suppression 
of elections. Up to 1B16, bishops were elected by the chapters ; 
abbots and priors by tho convents. In the terms of tho con- 
cordat, elections are abolished and give place to royal nomina- 
tion, to which is afterwards added pontifical confirmation. 
When a bishopric becomes vacant, the king nominates to tho 
place a licentiate or a doctor of theology or law, who_ has 
completed his 27th year, and has all the requisite quallOcations. 
This nomination must take place within six months. The Pope 
confirms tho nomination, if it is made according to the mica, 
but, if not, the king must make a second nomination, and if this 
again does not fulfil the conditions, the Pope nominates some 
one himself. Nevertheless, tho Pope is anthorired to provide 
for churches which happen to bo vacant in the Roman ^ria 
(t.e. whoso Incumbents nave died in Romo). Further, prlncra 
by blood, nobles, and mendicant monks distinguished by their 
merit are exempted from the obligation of degrees. The 
nomination of abbots and priors, ns well ns bishops, is the sole 
right ot tbe king ; it also must be confirmed by tho Pope.^ 

The concordat of 1616 encountered most lively 
opposition in France. The University forbade the 
printers and the publishers to print and issue the 
text of tlie convention. It published, hesides,^ a 
proclamation in which, after praising tho Councils 
of Basel and Constance, it appealed from the hadly- 
advised Pope to the legitimate coming Council. 
The Parliament refused to record it for some time. 


I The clergy also gave utterance to protests. But 
I the king went on, and the Parliament had to 
I submit on 22nd March 1617, and make the entry 
(text of the hull Primitiva in Nussi, p. 
Hardouin, ix. 1867 ; Isambert, Recueil giniral des 
anciennes loisfrangaises, 1822-23, xii. 76). 

{/) In the 17th cent. (Hilaries n. of England 
entered upon negotiations with Kome to reconcile 
I the English Church with the Pope, The agent 
chosen by the king was an Irish nobleman, Eiohard 
I Bellings, private secretary of the queen-mother, 
Henrietta of France. Bellings brought to Kome a 
document in which Charles ll. declared that he 
accepted the profession of faith of Pius rv,, tho 
decrees of the Council of Trent and the other 
Councils on the subject of faith and morals, and, 
further, the rules that the two former Popes had 
laid down concerning Jansenins. He declared that 
he ‘reserves, as they do in France and otlier 
countries, only certain special rights and certain 
customs which wont has consecrated in each 
particular church.’ There followed the enumera- 
i tion of the special rights claimed by the king : that 
archbishops and bishops should retain their Sees, 
hut that they should receive a new consecration 
by three Apostolic legates sent from Rome for this 
purpose ; that the archbishop of Canterbury should 
be raised to the dignity of patriarch and sfiould ho 
the centre of all tlie ecclesiastical administration 
of the kingdom, without appeal to Borne except in 
a very small number of cases; that provincial 
Synods should he held every year, and that pro- 
vincial Councils should be assembled at fixed inter- 
vals ; that the king should nominate all bishops ; 
that ecclesiastical possessions, alienated daring tho 
preceding reigns, should remain the property of 
their present holders; that Protestante should 
maintain the free exercise of their religion j that 
the dispensation of celibacy should be applied to 
the bishops and priests who were already married ; 
that the communion should he given in both kinds ; 
that disputed questions of doctrine should not be 
disenssea ; that some religious orders should he re- 
established, but subject to tbe jurisdiction of tho 
bishops. 

Bellings brought hack from Rome an answer 
which has not been recovered. For reasons that 
we do not know, nothing came of the scheme (cf. 
Barnes, ‘Charles il. and Reunion with Rome, 
Monthly Jieview, Deo. 1903). 

(gr) From the 16th to the 18th cent. Spam 
concluded six concordats, viz. the concordat of 0th 
Sept. 1523 between Charles v. and Hadrian VI. ; 
the concordat of 14th Dec. 1629 between Charles y, 
and Clement VII. ; the concordat of 8th Oct. IWO 
between Philip IV. and Urban viil. ; tho concordat 
of 17th June 1717 between Philip V. and Clement 
XI. ; the concordat of 26th Sept. 1737 between 
Philip V. and Clement Xll. ; and tho conwrdat of 
11th Jan, 1753 between Ferdinand VI. and Benedict 
XTV. In this last convention, which held until 
1833, the king obtained the right of nominating to 
almost all the benelices, on condition that he Bhomu 
contribute a considerable sura to the pontifical 


Toasnry (Nussi, p. 120). _ ^ 

The Spanish concordats have been d'" . ' i _ * ; 
Spanlens Vcrhandlungcn mit dem r ■ 

'dr kathojiscfies Kirchenreeht,x. (ll 

£2-203, £07-401, ill. (1604) iO-CO, . i' , » - ' 

93-444, xlT. (1860) I70-21B. ^ 

[h) In Italy we find tho concordat of 1/ tn 
.767 between hlaria Theresa and Ben^ict 3OT. 
ihont the duchy of Milan (Nussi, p. 1^1 ! y 
loncordatof 20tbJan. 1784 between Joseph H- 
rius VI. about the same duchy («5- P- Jpl » 
loncordat of 24tli March 1727, completed on the 
i9th of the following May, between Victor Amadew 
nd Benedict xili. about Saydima (i5. PP- 
4) ; tbe concordat of Ctb Jan. 1 *41 , of 1742, and o 
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24fch June 1760 'betureen Charles Emmanuel m. 
and Benedict XIV. about the same kingdom [ib. 
pp. 69, 98, 117); and the concordat of 2nd June 
1741 between Charles m. and Benedict Xiv. about 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies {ib, p. 72). 

{») In Portugal we find the bull of Nicholas V. 
confirming the concordat of 1288 concluded between 
the bishops and the king of Portugal (Nussi, p. 2) ; 
the concordat of 17th July 1516 between Emmanuel 
and Leo X. (ii. p. 36); and the concordatof 20th July 
1778 between Queen Mary and Pins vi. {ib. p. 136). 

(?■) Poland had a concordat concluded on 10th 
July 1737 between Augustus and Clement xn. 
(t6. p. 64). 

{k) Bohemia had one concluded between Fer^- 
nand n. and Urban Vin. on 8th March 1630 {ib, 
p. 39). 

(Z) Other concordats. Concerning ^ain, between 
Eleonore and Gregory xn.j 1372 (Hiifier, Archiv 
fiir kathol. Kirchenrecht, vii. 364) ; concerning the 
Two Sicilies, between Hadrian IV. and WUuam, 
1166 (Watterich, Pontificum Bomanorum vitee, ii. 
362) ; between Celestine ill. and Tancred (Watte- 
rich, ii. 732) ; between Innocent ill. and Constance, 
about 1200 (Sentis, Moriarchia Sicula, 83) ; between 
Clement rv. and Charles of Anjou, 1265 (Luening, 
Codex diplomatics ItalicB, ii. 946) ; and between 
Innocent Vlii. and Ferdinand, 1487 (Raynaldus, 
Annales eccl., ad annum 1487, p. 11). 

2. Concordats of the 19th cenhuy. — (a) France, 
— The concordat of 1516 was valid in France until 
the Revolution, which put in its place the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy (1790). The religious 
tumults which this constitution aroused were ap- 
peased by the concordat of 1801, which inspired 
several other concordats, and consequently deserves 
special attention. It was Bonaparte who took the 
initiative in the concordat, and the first man to 
whom he made known his scheme was the Bishop 
of Vercelli, Martiniana. It was the day after the 
battle of Marengo. The conqueror of Austria, 
meeting the old prelate on the way, charged him 
to announce to the Pope that ho wished to re- 
establish the religious affairs of France, and to 
treat with Romo on the following grounds; (1) 
renunciation of former bishops and exclusion of 
intruders ; (2) nomination of new bishops by the 
Government, and canonical institution by the Holy 
See ; (3) new circumscription of dioceses, justified 
by the reduction of the number of former ones ; and 
(4) conversion of Church property into salaries for 
the clergy. The negotiations went through three 
stages. They were first started in Paris between 
Spina, the representative of the Holy See, and 
Bernier, the representative of the French Govern- 
ment (Nov. 18()0-end of Feb. 1801) ; and they ended 
in a scheme of concordat presented by the First 
Consul for the signature of Spina, who refused, 
saying that he was deputed to negotiate and not 
to sign. The First Consul then sent his scheme to 
Rome. This was the second stage, which lasted 
from March to 6th June. The Pope, along wth 
the cardinals, examined the French scheme, intro- 
duced several modifications into it, and sent his 
counter-scheme to the First Consul. In the mean- 
time there arrived from Paris an ultimatum an- 
nouncing that the negotiations would cease if the 
First Consul’s scheme was not adopted in full in 
five days. The Pope opposed this ultimatum, and 
on 6th Juno the French minister, Cacault, left 
Rome. Then the third stage began. As a matter 
of fact, Cacault, obliged to set out to obey his 
masters orders, had taken Cardinal Consalvi 
with him. The latter arrived in Paris on 20th 
June. Negotiations were resumed, and continued 
tmtil 6th Julv, when at last they were successfully 
completed. The most troublesome question, the 
one which had caused the conflicts, was the nomi- 


nation of the bishops. From the beginning of the 
negotiations Rome had quite readily resigned herself 
to the reduction of the number of bishoprics, to the 
alienation of the Church property, and to the ad- 
ministration of the salary. But, on the other hand, 
the nomination of bishops was, in her opinion, a 
privilege of which only a pure^ Catholic Govern- 
ment was_ worthy. From the Prench Government 
which claimed tnis privilege Rome claimed in re- 
turn that it should profess Catholicism. She hail 
to give up her claims. The First Consul absolutely 
refused to write in the concordat that the French 
Government would profess the Catholic religion. 
Consalvi succeeded only in obtaining the promise 
that Catholic worship might be publicly exercised, 
conforming itself with the police regulations. 

The French concordat of 1801 was signed at 
Paris on 16th July by the plenipotentiaries Con- 
salvi, Spina, and Caselli on the one hand, and 
Joseph Bonaparte and Bernier on the other. It 
was ratified at Rome by the Pope in the bull 
Eeclesia Ghristi of 16th Aug. 1801, and at Paris 
by the First Consul on 10th Sept, following. It 
was recorded as a law of the State on 8th April 
1802, and solemnly published on Easter Day, 17th 
April. The following is the text : 

•OoDventlon between the French Government nnd Hie Holiness 
Pius vn. The Government ot the Eepuhllo recognizes that the 
Catholic, A;>o3tolic, and Koman religion is tbs religion ot the 
great majority of lYonch citizens. His Holiness equally recog- 
nizes that this same reiigion has derived, and derives at the 
present time, the greatest good and the greatest glory from the 
establishment of Cathollo worship in France, and from the per- 
sonal profession of it by the Consuls of the Bepublic. Conse- 
quently, following this mutual recognition, as much for tlie 
good of religion as for the maintenance of internal tranquillity, 
they have agreed as follows: Art. 1. The Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion shall be freely exercised in Franco; its 
worship shall bo public, conforming Itself with the police regu- 
lations which the Government shall Judge necessary for publlo 
tranquillity. AH. S. The Holy See, in concert with the Govern- 
ment, shall make a new circumscription of the French dioceses. 
Art. S, His Holiness shall declare to those holding French 
bishoprics that he expects from them in firm confidence, for 
the sAko ot peace and unity, every kind ot sacrifice, even that 
of their Sees. After this exhortation, if they refuse tUs sacrifice 
commanded for the benefit ot the Church (a refusal, however, 
which His Holiness does not expect), provision shall be made 
for the appointment ot new omcials to govern these newly- 
divided bis)ioprics in the following manner : AH, 4. The First 
Consul of the Bepublic shall nominate, within three months 
from the publication ot the bull of His Holiness, to the arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics under the new arrangement. His 
Holiness shall confer the canonical institutions, according to 
the forms established by agreement with France before the 
change of government. AH. B. Nominations to bishoprics 
which ehail be vacant Immediately shall llkeivise bo made by 
the First Consul, and canonical Institution shall be given by the 
Holy See In conformity with the preceding article. AH, 6. The 
bishops, before entering upon their duties, shall take directly 
at the bands of the First Consul the oath of fidelity which was 
in use before the change of government, eniressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: *'I swear and promise to God, on the Holy- 
Gospels, to be obedient and faithful to the Government estab- 
lished by the constitution of the French Bepublic. I proinite 
also to have no dealings, to be present at no council, to belong 
to no league, whether at home or abroad, which may bo contrary 
to the public peace : and if, in my diocese or clsawhere, I learn 
that anything is being plotted to the prejudice of the State, I 
will moke it known to the Government." AH. 7. The ecclesi- 
astics of the second order shall take the same oath at the hands 
of the civil authorities named by the Government. AH. S. The 
foUoiving form of prayer shall bo recited at the end of the Mass, 
in oil the churches of France: "Domlne, salvam fac Eem- 
publlcam ; Domine, salvoe fac Oonsules." Art. 9, The bishops 
shall make a new circumscription of the parishes of their dio- 
ceses, which shall have no effect without the consent of Uic 
Government. AH. 10. The bishops shall nominate to the 
curacies. Their choice shall fall only upon persons acceptable 
to the Government. AH. 11. The blshopa may have a Chapter 
in their Cathedral, and a Seminary for their diocese, but the 
Government shall not be obliged to endow them. AH, IS. All 
churches, metropolitan, cathedral, pariBh,snd othersnot secular- 
ized, necessary for worship, shall bo placed at the disposal of the 
bishops. AH. IS. His Holiness, for the sake of peace and the 
happy re-establlshmcnt of the Catholic religion, declares that 
neither ho nor his successors shall in any way trouhle those who 
have acquired alienated ecclesiastical property; and that conse- 
quently the possession of this same property, and the rights and 
revenues attached to it, shall remam unchanged in their hands 
or in those ot their assignees. AH, U. Tlie Government shall 

S iarantee an adi^uate salary to the bishops and clergv whose 
oceses and parishes shall be included In the new dii-lsion. 
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Art. 15. The Government shall at the same time take measures 
to enaWe French Oathoilcg, if they wish, to endow churches. 
Art. 16. His Holiness recognizes in the Hrst Consul of the 
Eepublic the same rights and prerogatives as the old Govern- 
ment enjoyed. Art. 17. It is agreed between the contracting 
parties that, in case any one of the successors of the First 
Consul now acting should not be a Catholic, the righte and 
prerogatives mentioned in the article above, and the nomina- 
tion to bishoprics, shall be regulated, m'th respect to him, by 
a fresh convention’ (Uussi, p. 139; Debidour, Hist. p. 8S0). 

[The concordat of 1801 has been treated bvRinieri, La Diplo- 
mazia ponti/icia nel tecolo xix., Borne, 1002, in which there is 
an abundant bibUography ; and by Mathieu, Lt Concordat dt 
JBOI, Paris,1903.J 

The foregoing seventeen articles constitute only 
the concordat properly so called, i.e. the convention 
signed on loth July 1801 by the plenipotentiaries 
of the French Government, and ratified in Home 
on 15th _Aug., then on 10th Sept, in Paris. But 
the political assemblies that recorded the concordat 
on tlie date of 8tb April 1802 added to it, by com- 
mand of the First Consul, a police regulation 
comprising seventy-seven articles, and knoivn % 
the name of Organic Articles. Borne has never 
ceased to protest against the Organic Articles, but 
her protests have been in vain. AH the Govern- 
ments ivhich have succeeded in France Lave placed 
these articles on the same footing as the con- 
cordat, and determined their attitude by them. 

The concordat of 1801 was valid in the Church 
of France during the whole of the 19th cent., bat 
it was suppressed by the law of 9th Deo. 1905, called 
the ‘Law of Separation.’ Two conventions, how- 
ever, tried to supplant it, viz, the Concordat of 
Fontainebleau (1813) and the Concordat of 1817. 
The Concordat of Fontainebleau was concluded 
between Napoleon and Pius vn. on 25th Jan. 1813, 
and promulgated on ISth Peh, following. It com- 
prised eleven articles, one of which, the fourth, 
authorized the Metropolitans to mve canonical 
investiture to bishops In cases in which the Pope 
refused to give it within six months. But, in a 
letter to the Emperor UTitten on 24th March, 
Pina VII. declared that his conscience compelled 
him to withdraw his simature. Napoleon went on, 
and on the very next day, 25th March, he declared 
the Concordat of Fontainebleau to be binding. 
His fall, which h^pened shortly afteru'ards, rained 
his enterprise. The Concordat of Fontainebleau 
was not put into operation (Debidour, p. 693). It 
was the same -adth the concordat of 1817, concluded 
between Louis xvili. and Pius vu. Tliis conven- 
tion, which was intended to annul the work of the 
First Consul and to revive the concordat of 1516, 
was not accepted by the French ParliamentfNussi, 
p. 153 ; Debidour, p, 696). On 1st Sept. 1886 the 
French Government signed a concordat with Pope 
Leo XIII, about Pondioheny {Juris pontiftcii . . . 
p. 349). It signed another on 7th Nov. 1893 about 
Tunis {ib. p. 369). 

By the encyclical Gravissimo ojjicii of 10th 
August 19U6, Pius_ X. forbade Catholics to form 
the religious associations which, hy Art. 4 of the 
Law of Separation, had the right to transfer church 
property. In conseq^uence of this deebion, which 
was contrary to the desires of the majority of 
the French bishops (Le Temps, 24th and Kth Aug. 
1906), the Catholic Church of France was deprived 
of all its property. 

(6) Germany. — The Peace of Lnneville (1801) 
and the Decree of Bntisbon (1803), by seculariring 
the ecclesiastical estates and several abbacies, ’ 
rained the Church of Germany. It had to be 
re-constmcted. Various schemes were planned, ^ 
Bavaria, allured by the example of the French | 
concordat, tried to obtain a regular contract from 
Bomo. "Wiirttemborg and Baden followed the same 
track. Jforeover, in 1804 the Emperor Francis IL 
thought that, to save the dying Holy Empire, ho 
coula negotiate a general concordat for the whole 
Empire. These enterprises vanished in 1808, when 


the German Emmre was succeeded by the Con- 
federation of the Bhine, and when tlie chief of this 
Confederation, Napoleon, declared that lie himself 
ivblied to give it a concordat. But the difficuUica 
with Pope Pius ni., which very soon began, pre- 
vented Napoleon from carrying out his scheme. 
When the Congress of Vienna was opened, nothing 
had been accomplished. At this Congress, Metter- 
nich endeavoured to re-constituto the national 
German Church, and to spread the idea of a col- 
lective concordat in which the condition of all the 
German churches would be regulated at once along 
with Borne. His scheme, strongly supported by 
Wessenberg, who imagined a national Chnrcn 
independent of Borne, was opposed by Bavaria. 
The Congress of Vienna broke up -adthont taking 
any action. Instead of a Catholic German Chnrcb 
governed by a collective concordat,; they wore 
to have Catholic German churches governed by 
particular concordats (cf. Goyan, L'Alhmagne 
religieuse: Le Catholicisme, 1800^18^8, P.aris, 1905, 
i. 107 If. ; H. Briick, Gcsch. der Jcathol. Kirche im 
neunzchnten Jahrhunderi, Mainz, 1889, i. 25S). 

Bavaria began with its concordat of 5th June 
1817, ratified at Munich on 24th October. Tliis 
convention comprises eighteen articles, of which 
the following are the chief provisions ; 

'Art. 1. The Catholic, Apostolic, and Eoman religion ehall be 
preserved in its purity and integrity in the kingdom ol Bavaria 
and the territories belonging to it, with the rights and privileges 
which belong to it in accordance with Divine laws and canonicsl 
principles. Art. 5. The duty o! bishops being to see to the 
teaching ot the faith and morality, they shall oiporience no 
obstacle to this duty oven in the case of public schools. Art. S. 
In view ot the benefits resulting from the present convention to 
the affairs of the Church and religion, His Holiness sbnU grant 
to Sis Majesty King Maximilian Joseph and to bis CotbtJSe 
successors, by a bull which shall be drawn op immediately aflsr 
the ratification of the present convention, permission for lue to 
nominate, to the vacant archbishoprics and hlshoprics of the 
Mngdom of Bavaria, worthy ecclesiastics who have the 
cations required by the canonical laws. But His Holiness mu 
give them canonical institution according to the ordinary rules. 
Art. IS. Whensoev-er the archbishops and bishops shall inform 
the Government that there have been printed or brought into 
the kingdom hooks whose contents are agoSnst the faith, good 
morals, or ecclesiastical discipline, the Government shall take 
suitable means to prevent their circulation.’ 

Koma could not but be glad at tbis concordat, 
80 favourabie to her interests ; but her joy van- 
ished when the Bavarian Government pamiBuod 
the ‘Beligious Edict,’ which subordinated the 
Church to the State. The Eoman curia raised 
lively protests against these organic article. 
After long conferences they ended_ with the De- 
claration of Tegemsee (1821), in which the amg m 
Bavaria promised that the concordat, considorea 
in itself, should have the value of a law of the 
State, and that the guarantees granted by him to 
the Catholic Church should be in np way diminiBhca 
by the stipulations of the Beligious Edict, ihe 
concordat of 1817 is still valid in Bavaria (text in 
Nnssi, p. 146; Mtinch, ii. 217 ; Walter, p. 204). 

After the concordat of Bavaria we wme to 
the concordat of Prussia. The king of Ernssia, 
Frederick Wilh'am in., received many Catuouc 
Bubiects at the Congress of Vienna, and he nasirca 
to give full satisfaction to their religions senti- 
ments. He therefore resolved to negotiate wUi 
the Pope about the re-constitution of the Insnop- 
rics. In 1816 the scholar Niebuhr was sent to 
Borne to transact this business. The 
of the Chancellor Hardenberg caused the auair i 
last a long time. At last, on 16 th July 18-1. the 
appeared the boll Le salute nnimamm, tno ■ 
cafied 'delimiting ball,' which ivas ^ 

Frederick’s Government on 23rd Ang. follow^^ 
So Prussia had her concordat.^ She has 
it to the present day. It is in terms m m 
Dt salute animarum tliat the Catholic Church 
Prussia is governed. . 

This bull refers spcdallr to tte 
dioceses, the com^sitiem cf chapter*, end the mate 
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of the clerpy. Most of the measures which it lays down would 
be of no interest, and need not be quoted here. Two points 
oniy ore worthy of notice : (1) Bishops are nominated by chap- 
ters, who, in virtue of the brief Quod de fidelium of 10th July 
1S21, must ascertain by means which they shaii consider good 
that the elected person shall be pertona grata to the kinp ; 
(2) Prussia takes an oath to guarantee before 1833 a really 
adequate endowment to the ardibishoprics and chapters. But 
up to the present this article has remained a dead letter, and 
Prussia confines herself to paj-ing too clergy the interest pn the 
promised endowment (text in Nussi, p . 188 ; Munch, ii. 250 ; 
Walter, p. 239). In 1902, Germany concluded a concor^t 
concerning toe University of Strassburg {Analecta eeclesiastiea, 
X. 491). 

Hanover had its concordat three years after 
Prussia. It had commenced to negotiate tvith 
Rome as early as 1816, when its aim was com- 
pact similar to the French concordat. But it did 
not succeed in getting Rome to accept its condi- 
tions, and, after five years of fruitless conferences, 
it resolved to follow the example of Prussia, and, 
like it, to bring into its concordat only the re- 
constitution of the dioceses. It therefore asked a 
‘ delimiting hull,’ which was granted on 24th March 
1824. This was the bull Impensa Eomanorum 
pontijicum. 

It fixes the limita of too two bishoprics of Hildeshelm and 
Osnabruck, settles the revenues which the king promises to pay 
toe clergy, and specifies that, within four years, these revenues 
shall be guaranteed by an endowment of real property. Lastly, 
it authorizes chapters to nominate the bishops, after, however, 
sounding the Government. Before giving canonical institution, 
Rome reserves to herself the right of making inquiries about the 
candidates presented to her (text in Nussi, p. 222 ; Miinch, it 
302 ; Walter, p. 265). 

The governments of Wurttemherg, Baden, the 
two Hesses, ducal Saxoi^, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Waldeck, Bremen, and Frankfort united to obtain 
from Rome a common concordat. They drew up, 
under the name of a ‘ declaration,’ a scheme of 
Latin ecclesiastical constitution, which tliey pre- 
sented to be accepted by Rome (1819). Consalvi 
replied to this sclieme by a very different counter- 
scheme. The united governments modified their 
declaration slightly, and presented it once more as 
the Magna Cnarta libertatis Ecclesim CathoUem. 
Consalvi drew up a second report, which emphasized 
the dissent, but proposed a delimiting bull as a 
basis of provisional understanding. This proposal 
was accepted, and on IGth Aug. 1821 there 
appeared the bull Provida solersqne, which estab- 
lished the ecclesiastical pro\ince of the Upper 
Rhine, composed of the five bishoprics of Freiburg, 
Rottenburg, Mainz, Limburg, and Fulda, with 
Freiburg as the Metropolitan See (Nussi, p. 209). 
The States in question accepted this bull and pub- 
lished it, at the same time, however, adding a series 
of organic articles entitled Church Pragmatic, 
Rome strongly protested against this document. 
The States tned to resist, out the Pope refused 
canonical institution to the bishops who were pre- 
sented to him. The States were then compelled 
to modify their Pragmatic. In consideration of 
this concession, the Pope published, on 11th April 
1827, the bull Ad Dominin gregis custodiam, which 
appears as the complement of the preceding one, and 
establishes a pragmatic regulation in six articles. 

The flret of these articles authorizes the chapters to nominate 
too bishops, with toe consent of the civil aHthority. The fifth 
entrusts the training of ‘ clerks ’ to episcopal seminaries sup- 
ported by the State, but managed in conformity with the law 
of the Council of Trent. The sixth guarantees freedom of com- 
munication between bisliops and the Holy See, and declares 
that each bishop in his diocese shall exercise to the full the 
Jurisdiction conferred on him by canonical law (Nussi, p. 239). 

The States, one after another, accepted this 
bull, with the reservation that nothing must be 
inferred ‘which might injure the rights of royal 
sovereignty, or which might be adverse to the laws 
of the country, to episcopal rights, or to the rights 
of the Evangelical Church.’ Then, on 30th Jan. 
1830, they promulgated an ordinance entitled the 
‘ Thirty -nine Articles,’ which revived the old Church 
Pragmatic, Pope Pius VIII. replied to this ordi- 
nance by the brief Pervenerat non it a of 30 th June 


1830, in which, after reproaching the bishops foi 
not having themselves informed him of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he enjoined upon them to defend the 
liberties of the Church. For a long time the bishops 
turned a deaf ear to this order ; hut at last, in 1851, 
yielding to the general feeling, which, since the 
events of 1848, had been turning all minds towards 
liberty, they had a bill published, in which were 
enumerated the liberties required by the Church, 
namely : liberty in the trainmg of ‘ clerks ’ and in 
nominations to ecclesiastical posts, the right of 
possessing and erecting Catholic schools, the ad- 
mission of monastic orders into the country, and 
the free administration of the property of the 
Church. After various incidents, ‘Wurttemherg 
concluded a concordat with Rome, which was ex- 
pressed in the bull Cum in sublimi of 22nd June 
1857 (Nussi, p. 321). Baden, on its side, concluded 
one which is confirmed by the hull yEtemi patris 
vicaria of 22nd Sept. 1859 (Nussi, p. 330). These 
two conventions gave satisfaction to the episcopal 
claims, and gave them especially the right to con- 
trol education. But in 18G0 the Baden Parliament 
forced the Grand Duke to annul the ordinance which 
the concordat promulgated. In 1861 the Parlia- 
ment of Wurttemherg followed the same line of 
action. The concordats of Wiirttemberg and 
Baden were therefore abrogated before being put 
into effect. Instead of them, the two countries 
in question regulated the affairs of the Church by 
laws. The ‘Wurttemherg law of 30th Jan. 1862 
proved quite favourable, hut the Baden law of 
1864 subjected education to a rdgime contrary to 
the conditions of the concordat. 

(c) Austria. — Doivn to the middle of last century 
the Catholic Church of Austria was under the regu- 
lations which Joseph ll. had given it, i.c, it was 
completely subject to the chnl power and almost 
detached from Rome. In 1849, under the pressure 
of the occurrences which had disturbed (jermany 
in the preceding year, the Austrian bishops asked 
and obtained free intercourse with Rome and the 
abolition of the Imperial placet. This was the 
beginning of a new era. In 1853 the Austrian 
Government begged a concordat from Rome. The 
negotiations ended amicably, and the concordat 
concluded on 18th Aug. 1855 was published in 
Rome by the bull Dcus humance salutis auctor 
of 3rd I^ov. 1855, and in Vienna by the law of 6th 
Nov. following. It comprises thirty-six articles, 
of which the following are the chief ; 

Art. i The Oatoolio, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall bo 
protected throughout the whole Austrian Empire and in ail the 
countries belonging to It, with the rights and privileges which 
It ought to enjoy in accordance with Divine iaw and canonical 
prescriptions. Art. 15. The most august Emperor wili not ^ow 
the Catholic Church, Its faith, its liturgies, or its institutions to 
be slandered either in word, deed, or writing. Nor will he allow 
the prelates and ministers of toe churches to be hindered in the 
discharge of their ministry, especially in everj-thing thatconcemr 
religion and morals, or in toe discipline of the Church. 

Other articles place education and printing under 
the control of the bishops, remove matrimonial 
trials from civil courts and submit them to ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, and recognize in the bishop 
the right of inflicting punishment on the ‘clerks.’ 
According to Art. 19, bishops are to be presented, 
i.c. nominated, by the Emperor (‘praesentat seu 
nominat’), and canonically appointed by the Pope. 
Art. 25 reserves to the Emperor the ancient right 
of patronage, authorizing him to nominate a cer- 
tain number of canons and curates (Nussi, p. 310 ; 
Collectio lacensis, v. 1221). This concordat, which 
brought the Austrian State completely under the 
power of the Pope, had only an ephemeral life. As 
early as 1862, in the Reichsrath, it was exposed to 
attacks, which went on increasing. The opposition 
received a first satisfaction in the constitutional laws 
of 2lBt Dec. 1867 and 25th April 1868, which, while 
alloying the Church its freedom of action, declared 
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it subject to the laws of the State. Then came 
the three laws of 25th May 1868, which extended 
the jurisdiction of civil courts to marriages, re- 
moved from the bishops the management of schools, 
and allowed to Dissenters the same rights as to 
Catholics. The Pope protested strongly against 
these three laws, whicn he styled ‘ahommahle 
laws ’ (address on 22nd Jan. 1868). It was in vain. 
The concordat of 1865, however, still continued to 
exist, at least theorefjcally, in spite of the great 
breaches made in it by the laws of 1868. It pro- 
longed its existence until the day when the Vatican 
Council proclaimed Infallibility. Then the Austrian 
Government decided to denounce the concordat. 
In conformity with this decision. Count Beust, in 
a despatch of 30th July 1870, informed the Pope 
that the concordat of 1855 was * afl'ected by decay, 
and regarded as repealed by the Imperial and Royal 
Government.’ Nevertheless, the religious position 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina is regulated by the con- 
cordat concluded between Austria and the Holy See 
on 8th June 1881 (Juris pontificii, p. 342). 

(d) Spain. — The death of Ferdinand vn. (1833) 
was the signal for great disturbances, in the course 
of which the concordat of 1763 was annulled. To 
restore peace to the minds of the people, Queen 
Isabella^ it. concluded a fresh convention with 
Pope Pius IX., this being the concordat of 16th 
March 1861, whoso chief prolusions were : 

Art, I._ The Oatholio, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be 
the religion of the Spanish nation, to the exclusion of all other 
morship. It shall enjoy all the rights and privileges claimed 
by the law of God and canon law. Art, !, Mucatlon shall bo 
under the control of the bishops. Art. 44. Royal authority 
shall preserve the right of nominations guaranteed It by the 
concordat of 176S. Mo other articles deal chiefly with the 
new circumscription of bishops and the endmvment of the 
clergy (Nussi, p. 281). 

Some years later the Spanish Government 
violated this concordat by the so-called law of 
‘ amortization,’ which ordered the immediate sale 
of the Church property. The Roman curia pro- 
tested, and the nuncio left Madrid. Being unable 
to maintain resistance for any length of time, the 
Spanish Government yielded, and signed the 
additional convention of 25th Aug. 1859 to the 
following effect t 

The State promises not to sell any Church property In future 
without the consent of the Holy See ; the Church has the right 
of possession ; the Holy See accepts what has been done, and 
brings forward no claim against the sales effected ; the Church 
property shall be converted into inalienable incomes (Nussi, 
p. 341). 

Towards the end of lost century the Spanish 
Government made two separate attempts (1881 I 
and 1894) to remove education from under the 1 
control of the bishops, but both failed. On 19th 
June 1904, Spain concluded with Pope Pius X. a 
concordat intended to regulate the position of the 
monks. This convention comprises twelve articles, 
which may be summed up to the effect that the 
congregations at present existing remain ; the 
establishment of new congregations shall be sub- 
ordinated to the authorization of the ecclesiastical 
power and the civil power (Acta sanctee sedis, 
xxxvii. 167). 

Since 1901 the Spanish Government has been 
entreating the Vatican to modify the Concordat. 
"While awaiting the end of the negotiations, which 
the Roman curia is contriving to prolong, it has 
(by a decree of 31st May 1910), to the great dis- 
satisfaction of Rome, imposed restrictions on 
religions congregations anti (by an ordinance of 
10th June 1910) authorized the outward signs of 
non-Catholic cults. 

(e) Rtissia. — On 3rd Aug.1847 the Czar Nicholas i. 
concluded with Pope Pius rx. a concordat, the 
chief conditions of which were: tlie Holy See 
sh.-ill nominate bishops only after an understanding 
with the Czar (Art. 12) ; the bishops shall nominate 
as curates clergy approved by the Government 


I (Art. 30) ; the teaching in seminaries and the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs shall be in 
the hands of the bishops (various articles, Nussi, 
p. 273). Between 1847 and 1866, Rome complained 
several times that this last point was not observed. 
At last, in 1866, the insult committed against the 
Pope in the palace of the Vatican by the Ambas- 
sador from Russia to the Holy See brought about 
the rupture of tho diplomatic relations between 
Rome and St. Petersburg. Leo xm. renewed 
them by the convention of 23rd Dec. 1882 (Analecta 
ecclesiastica,iy.l5)\ but his endeavours to secure 
liberty of ecclesiastical administration wore futile. 

(/) Italy, — Concordat of 16th Sept. 1803 between 
Napoleon and Pius vii. about the Italian Republic 
(Nussi, p. 142). Concordat of 17th July 1817 be- 
tween Victor Emmanuel I. and Pius vii. with 
regard to Sardinia (Nussi, p. 165). Concordat of 
18th Feb. 1818 between Ferdinand and Pius vn. 
concerning the Two Sicilies (Nussi, p. 178). Con- 
cordat of 16th April 1834 between Ferdinand II. 
and Gregory XVI., intended to complement the 
former one (Nussi, p. 254). Concordat of 27th 
March 1841 between Charles Albert and Gregorj^ 
XVI. on the subject of ecclesiastical immunity in 
Sardinia (Nussi, p. 266). Concordat of 25th April 
1851 between Leopold li. and Pins ix. regarding 
Tuscany (Nussi, p, 278). All these conventions, 
even that of 1803 concerning the Italian Republic, 
recognize Catholicism as the State religion, except 
where they are confined to granting privileges to 
the Church, They were all superseded at the time 
of the formation of the present kingdom of Italy, 
(ff) Switzerland. — ^There are throe concordats to 
be mentioned here : (1) the concordat of 26th March 
1828 between Leo Xll. and the districts of Borne, 
Lucerne, Soleure, and Zug 4vith reference to tho 
establisliment of the bishopric of Basel (Nussi, 
p. 242); (2) the concordat of 7th _ Nov. 1845 be- 
tween Gregory XVI. and the district of St, Gall 
with reference to the establishment of the bi.shoprio 
of this name (Nussi, p, 269) ; and (3) the concordat 
of Ist Sept, 1884 with the Federal Council to 
remove the Catholics of Tessin from under tho 
jurisdiction of the Italian bishops (Acta sanctw 
sedis, xxii. 449; Juris pontificii, p. 343). The last 
convention was definitely fixed on lOtb March 1888 
(Juris nontifeii, p. 345), 

(h) Holland. — The king of tho Netherlands, 
William I., concluded witii Pope Leo xp. a con- 
cordat attested by the bull Quodjamdiu of 16th 
Aug. 1827. The first article of this treaty declares 
that the French concordat of 1801 shall bo appliM 
to the country which is to-day called Holland, 
and which is designated in the convention by 
the name of ‘ the provinces north of _ Belgium. 
Art, 17 of the French concordat, referring to tho 
nomination of bishops, is excepted, _ I he wn- 
cordat of Holland stipulates that the bishops 
be nominated by the chapters, who, however, snail 
submit their choice to tho consent of the King 
(Nussi, p. 232). . 

(t) Belgium. — The Catholic Church of this 
country was under the mle of the French con- 
cordat of 1801 until the year 1830. From that 
time, i.e. from the day of Belgian independence, 
the concordat was suppressed, and made tray tor 
a rule established by the Belgian constitution 
without a preliminary agreement with /torn . 
■Tlie State interferes neither in the nomination 
nor in the installation of ministers of worship, 
but it takes under its charge the salanc-s 


ishops, curates, and vicars. jn-.rr 

(j) Portugal.— Between this county and I ms ix 
•as concluded the concordat of 20th 
sgarding the bishoprics of Goa and Jfacao (Nn«. . 
. 318). This concordat was supplanted by that 
f 7th Aug. 1886 (Leonts PonUf. XIII. nllocutiones, 
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ii. 205; Acta sanctm sedis, xix. 185; Juris jponti- 
ficii, p. 349). 

[h) Montenegro. — The concordat of 16th Aug. 
1886 took Antivari from under the Jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Scutari {Leonis Pontif. XIII. allocu- 
Hones, ii. 276 ; Juris pontificii, p. 357). 

{1) England. — ^In 1814 the Prime Minister, I^rd 
Castlereagh, submitted to Cardinal Cons^vi_ a 
scheme of concordat with regard to the English 
Catholics. Castlereagh claimed the three follow- 
ing points: (1) an oath of fidelity to the estab- 
lished Government and to the Constitution shall 
be imposed upon Catholics ; (2) no episcopal 
nomination shall take place without the Govern- 
ment being previously advised of the candidates ; 
the Government shall have power to ofier objec- 
tions and even to declare its veto ; (3) all acts 
coming from Rome, except those of the Peni- 
tentiary, shall be submitted to the Royal 
cxeguatur. When Pius VII. was consulted by 
Consalvi, he replied that ho accepted the oath of 
fidelity, but that he could not grant the king of 
England the veto or the exequaticr. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s scheme fell through (de Richemont, ‘ Un 
essai de concordat entre I’Anpleterre et le Saint- 
Sifege,’ Correspondant, 25th Sept, and 10th Oct. 
1905). 

(m) Malta. — On 12th Jan. 1890 there was con- 
cluded between England and Leo Xiii. a concordat 
with regard to Malta. The clauses of this trea^ 
were as follows : — (1) The British Government shall 
henceforth be consulted in the choice of the bishop 
of Malta and Gozzo ; (2) the Holy See shaU nomi- 
nate an Englishman to superintend the seminary, 
where courses shall be given in English; (3) 
instructions shall be sent to the cler^ to forbid 
interments in the churches {Leonh Pontif. XIII. 
allocutiones, iv. 68 ; Juris pontificii, p. 364). 

(n) Central America. — ^The Renubhes of Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Hayti concluded concordats with Rome 
on the follonung dates : 7th Oct. 1852, Guatemala 
(Nussi, p, 303) ; 22nd April 1862, San Salvador and 
Honduras (Nussi, pp. 367, 349) ; 2nd Nov. 1861, 
Nicaragua (Nussi, p. 361) ; 7th Oct. 1852, Costa 
Rica (Niissi, p. 297) ; 28th March 1866, Hayti (Nussi, 
p. 346). All these conventions recognize Catholicism 
as the State relimon, grant to the civil power the 
right of episcopal nomination, and fix the material 
resources of the clergy. Mexico, on the contrary, 
has refrained from forming any concordat, has 
proclaimed freedom of worship, and has left the 
Church to its own resources. 

(o) South. America. — Concordats similar to those 
wehave just mentioned were concluded by Ecuador 
on 26th Sept. 1862 (Nussi, p. 349) ; Venezuela, on 
26th July 1862 (Nussi, p. 356) ; Colombia, on 31st 
Deo._ 1887 (Acta sanctm sedis, xxi. 7 ; Juris 
pontificii, p. 358). Ecuador obtained a new con- 
cordat slightly modifying the former one on 2nd 
May 1881 (Juris pontificii, p. 335), completed by 
an additional convention of 8th Nov. 1890 (ib. p. 
339). Colombia supplemented its convention by 
an additional one on 20th July 1892 (Analecta 
ecclcsiastica, L 24; Juris pontificii, p. 362). 

ii. Judicial chaeactek.— The problem of the 
judicial character of concordats gives rise to three 
main theories, which regard concordats (1) as 
privileges granted by the Church; (2) as inter- 
national contracts or treaties ; (3) as laws emanat- 
ing from the civil power. 

I. Theory of privilege. — This theory holds that 
in concordats the Church gives all and receives 
nothing; that it makes gracious concessions to 
the State to which the latter has no right, and 
that the State, on the contrary, when guaranteeing 
certain advantages to the Church, does no more 
than pay its debt. Concordats therefore do not 


impose any obligation of justice on the Papacy, and 
the Pope may derogate from them when he thinks 
fit, Accordmg to these principles, the concordat 
maybe defined (Tarqurni, Institutiones juris ecclesi- 
astici publici, Rome, 1862, p. 73) as ‘ an ecclesiastical 
law made by the authority of the Pope for a State 
or a Kingdom, at the instigation of the head of 
tliat State, and laving upon the prince the obliga- 
tion of obsendng it religiously.’ It is easily seen 
that this theory is based on the doctrine, so dear 
to the Middle Ages, that civil power is subordinated 
to ecclesiastical power. And, down to the middle 
of the 19th cent., it has been in favour with Roman 
theologians, na Baldi (De nativa etpeculiare indole 
concordatorum apud scholasticos interpretes, Rome, 
1883, p. 65ff.) has peremptorily demonstrated. 

The following are a few of the proofs brought forward by 
Baldi. To the question as to whether the Pope can derogate 
from the Germanic concordat, the canonist Branden replies : 
‘ We need not pause long over this question. Whosoever recog- 
nizes that the Supreme.Pontiff is the vicar of Ohrist, with fml 
administration of all the possessions belonging to the churches, 
wili have no difficulty In admitting that His Holiness, on 
account of tht fullness of his power, can abrogate the concordat 
wholly or in part. When it is said that the concordat has the 
value of a contract, it means on the side of the Germanic 
peoples. They are, in the first place, obliged by Divine right, 
os Christians, to submit themselves to the Supreme Pontiff 
with regard to reservations. Thej- are, moreover, boimd by 
the concordat established with a view to pacification, so that 
they would be inexcusable If they refused to obey the Apostolic 
See by violating a ratified compact. But, on the Pope's side, 
the concordat made on behalf of the Germanic races contains 
only a favour whose fate depends entirely on the inclination of 
the Pope according to the words : Quidguid liga veris. . . . 
Now the Pope may easily give up papacy, but he cannot 
abdicate the powers inherent in papacy by Divine right.’ The 
theologian liymann wonders whether the Pontifical legate 
might confer benefices during the months when, according to 
the Germanic concordat, the collation is left to the bishops. 
He replies : • The negative answer seems preferable to me for 
this reason : that the concordat of Nicholas v. with the German 
nation is supposed to have the value of a contract from which 
the Supreme Pontiff is not in the habit of derogating, although, 
in virtue of the fullness of his power, be might derogate.’ In 
another place the some author expresses himself thus; 'The 
Pope, fn conseguenee of the fullness of his power, may derogate 
from the concordat and confer benefices after the interval that 
is given to him, both during the months reserved to him , and 
in others also.’ 

The canonist Wagnereck says: ’In spite of the approval, 
ratification, and acceptance of the concordat by the Pope, the 
latter may, in amseguenee of the fullness of his poiver, abrogate 
this arrangement completely or in part, considering that it lias 
as its aim the right to benefices and ecclesiastical property;, a 
right which, being connected ivith spiritual things, has nothing 
whatever to do with the laity, and which the clergy themselves 
could not possess independently of the Supreme Pontiff.’ 

In Pirhing wo read: 'Although, properly speaking, the 
Supreme Pontiff may, in virtue qf thefiillness of his authority, 
derogate (from the Germanic concordat) lor some serious 
reason concerning the public welfare, he is, nevertheless, not 
in the habit of doing so, and he would not do it without dis- 
advantage, except in the case where a serious and extraordinary 
cause demanded a measure of this kind for the good of the 
Church.’ 

Reiffenstul expresses himself thus: 'It is most probable 
that the pontifical legate cannot confer benefices during the 
months reserved to collators. This is, in fact, contrary to the 
spirit of the concordats passed between the Apostolic See and 
other nations. Now these concordats have the character of a 
contract from which the Supreme Pontiff is not accustomed to 
derogate^ although, properly speaking, the fullness of his power 
allows him to do so.’ 

Nicolarts uses the same words : ' The Pope cannot derogate 
from the Germanic concordat arbitrarily and without a legiti- 
mate reason, but he may do so when a just and reasonable 
cause demands it. ... In the compacts which he makes he 
cannot and does not wish to abdicate his authority without 
reserving the chief part of it, A person may easily, for purposes 
of private utility, give up_ a private right ; bat he cannot give 
up a public right, especially when it is divine (which is the 
case) arrd when it is connected with the public interests of the 
Church. That the head of a hierarchical or politico-sacred 
body should not be the head of it, and should not have, as 
such, the power of Divine right Inherent in the chief of that 
body, is a contradiction. But the concordats which tte Pope 
passes with a king or a prince, /rom the point of view of the 
l^ope, are not so much contracts as privileges. . . . Now privi- 
leges are revocable. It is the fame wife concordats.^ To 
support his statement, Nicolarts quotes a decision arrived at 
by the Court of Kota in the year 1010, which says There is no 
doubt that the Pope may derogate from the concordat in 
virtue of the very great power that he possesses with regard 
to benefices. He is. In fact, the universal Ordinary, and he 
carmot have agreed to the concordat so far as to tie his own 
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hands. It is sometimes said that the Germanic concordat has 
the value of a contract But this Is not true, as spiritual 
things do not come under business, but are drawn up under 
the form of favours.’ Other texts may be found in Baith, op. cit. 

This theory reigned in the Catholic schools down 
to the year 1871. It was held by Tarquini, pro- 
fessor in the Eoman College, in his book, Insii- 
tutioncs juris ecclesiastici publici (p. 73). It also 
formed the basis of the book published by Maurice 
de Bonald, Deux questions stir le concordat de 
1801, Geneva, 1871. Several bishops declared to 
the author of the latter book that he had faithfully 
interpreted the mind of the Church (cf. the te.vts 
in Acta sanctae sedis, vi. 636 ff.), and the Pope 
himself sent him a brief (19th June 1872) to say 
that he had explained the real and authentic idea 
of concordats, as, in the conventions hearing upon 
the things which concern it, the Church does not 
seek to take possession of the rights of others, but 
yields up her o^vn rights. But, shortly after, the 
Minister of Kelimons in Bavaria read the pontifical 
brief to the Parliament of that coimtry, and con- 
cluded that, since the Holy See considered con- 
cordats as privileges and not as compacts, the civil 
power was not bound by them either. This incident 
caused meat agitation, and showed the maiority 
of the theologians how dangerous was the tlieory 
of the privilege-concordat. Since 1871 this theory 
has haa only a very small number of representa- 
tives in the Catholic Church, among whom we 
may mention Scavini, Theologia moralis, Milan, 
1894, bk. iv. p. 105; Caspar de Luise, He jure 
publico seu diplomatico Ecdesice Catliolicoc, Naples, 
1877, p. 605 ; Baldi, op. cit. p. 65 ff. ; Satolli, Prima 
principia publici ecclesiastici, Home, 1888, p. 45. 
General opinion is in favour of the contract- 
concordat. 

2 . Theory of contract. — This theory regards 
concordats as contracts, which are included in the 
category of international treaties, and which lay a 
strict obligation of justice on the two contracting 
parties— on Popes and on Governments. It is 
based on the very terms of the concordats and on 
repeated declarations made by the Popes. In the 
bull Primitiva ilia Ecclesia, Pope Leo X. practi- 
cally says : 

•As we agree to the above arrangement with King Francis, 
because of his sincere devotion to us and our See, . , . and ns 
we desire its inviolable obsetration, we decide that it has the 
power and the value of a real dbligatorp eontraet, legitimately 
concluded between us and the Apostolic See on the one hand, 
and the above-mentioned king and his kingdom on the other, 
neither we nor our successors being able to derogate from it by 
any letter or favour.' 

In the Spanish concordat of 1753 we read 
(Art. XXV.); 

•His Holiness, piedring his faith as Supreme Pontiff, and 
his Majesty, giving his word ns Catholic king, mutually 
promise in their name and in the name of their successors to 
obsetwe completely and for all time each and all of the fore- 
going articles, wishing and declaring that neither the Holy See 
nor the Catholic king can claim more than is comprised and 
expressed in the above-mentioned chapters.’ 

In the bull Ecclesia Christi, intended to pro- 
mulgate the French concordat of 1801, Pope 
Pius VII. says ; 

‘We promise and take an oath in our name and in the name 
o' our successors, to fulfil and observe sincerely and inviolably 
all that Is contained in these articles.' 

AVe read likewise in the Bavarian concordat : 

‘Each of the contracting parties, as well ns his successors, 

f iromises to observe religiously all that has been agreed upon 
n these articles.' 

The theory of the contract-concordat haa been 
held in modem times by some jurists. Cairo (He 
Droit international, Paris, 1870-72, i. 703) says : 

‘ Concordats are not, properly speaking, International 
treatises, ns the Church cannot be re^rded ns a nation. It 
is difficult, however, not to place them In the category of 
diplomatic agreements, since, on the one hand, they are con- 
cluded between two supreme authorities foreign to each other, 
who combine their action and negotiate on neutral ground for 
the puri'Oseof preventing all ctiance of clashing, and since, on 
the other hand, they pass through all the fonuslities devoted 


to the other treaties from the time of the negotiation until ths 
exchange of ratifications.' 

The same doctrine used to be taught also in 
France and in Germany hy theologians interested 
in Gallican maxims. But until the most recent 
times theologians who were anxious to defend the 
rights of the Papacy rejected it. They were not 
ignorant of the declarations by Avhich the Popes 
vowed to he faithful to concordatory stipulations, 
but they got rid of this objection by distinguishing 
between tne Pope’s ordinary power and his extra- 
ordinary power. According to them, concordats 
bound the ordinary power of the Pope, but not 
his extraordinary power. (This is very well ex- 
plained by Baldi, p. 77.) Since 1872 several theo- 
logians and canonists, devoted to the maxims of 
the Curia, have taught the contract idea of con- 
cordats, combining it, however, in various degrees 
with the tlieory of the privilege-concordat. Ac- 
cording to Giobhio (/ Coneordati, Rome, 1900, 
p. 64), concordats are contract-privileges, i.e, privi- 
leges granted by the Pope to the civil party, but 
granted under the form of a contract. Before him 
M. Liberatore (Ha Chiesa e lo stato, Rome, 1876, 
p. 353) had brought forward the same doctrine in 
slightly different words. 

3 . Theory of the civil law. — According to this 
theory, the concordat is a civil law, whicli from a 
judicial point of view is exactly the same as the 
other acts emanating from tlie legislative power 
of a country. Undoubtedly, before promulgating 
this law the State has settled the terais of it 
conjointly with the Pope. But this agreement, 
which haa had an influence on the framing of 
the law, cannot have given any special judicial 
character to the law itself. Like all other laws, 
the concordatory law arises from the only lems- 
lative power in the country which has established 
it ; it may be revoked as soon as this power tbin^ 
fit. This theory is held to-day by most jurists in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Bluntschli (Das 
modeme Vblkerrecht, Heidelberg, 1871, p. 443) says: 

‘ International law can protect concordata only In an imperfect 
way, because, on tbe one hand, the contractlDjr Slate can make 
USB of all the means authorized by tbe law, and can even have 
recourse to violence ; and, on the other, H the Church does not 
possess these means. It can make use of those which religion! 
authority grants it, and which are not placed under the control 
of international law. Concordats, therefore, form a separate 
class to which the principles which govern ordinary treaties 
must not be applied except with caution. . . . Concordats, as 
a rule, arc only temporary settlements of the relations between 
Oburi^ and State, made by common consent, on the bonlers 
where they touch and often enter into conflict. In reality the 
State ia quite as well authorized to settle these questions alone 
and without the liclp of the Church ns the latter Is to make 
religious resolutions. This right of both parties la not lost in 
consequence of the concordat.' . „ 
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Introducto^ (J, A. MacCulloch), p. 809. 
Christian (D. S. Schaff), p. 817- 

CONCUBINAGE. — i. Definition. — Concn- 
binage may be defined as the more or less per- 
manent cohabitation (outside the true marriage 
bond) of a man with a woman or women, who 
usually form part of his household, and whose 

E osition may be that of secondary wives, women 
ought, acquired by gift, or captured in war, or 
domestic slaves. Captive women are generally 
made household slaves, and are not always neces- 
sarily concubines, but, where concubinage is re- 
cognized, they can hardly fail to become concu- 
bines, cohabitation with them on the part of the 
father or sons being occasional or habitual. In 
some cases they are made wives, legal or second- 
ary, though it is sometimes illegal to marry a 
slave. The female servants of a wife may become 
the husband’s concubines, though usually only 
with her permission (see § 4 ). In these various 
forms concubinage has had a well-nigh universal 
range, yet there are exceptions (see § 2 ). Its 
differentiation from marriage must have originated 
when some ceremony of marriage was first used, 
unless we suppose, with Westermarek {Moral 
Ideas, London, 1908, ii. 391, 395), that monogamy 
was originally the general form of union ; hence 
the first wife had a higher place when polygamy 
became general.' Bnt, if men were at first poly- 
gynous whenever possible, like many of the higher 
apes, taking women as it suited them, stUl one 
woman — the first acquired, the favourite, or the 
most assertive — would be in a better position than 
the others, and would occupy in relation to them 
the position which, later, the married woman 
occupied in relation to the secondarjr wives or 
concubines, when marriage, as a definite institu- 
tion, came to be marked by a ceremony; or by 
some regulated method of obtaining a ime, e.a. 
by purchase or service. The first wife would 
tnen, for many reasons, occupy a higher position 
than later wives, as is the case in most poly- 
gamous societies, or than women with whom the 
husband had relations without going through the 
ceremony of marriage. She was the first to be 
obtained by her husband, she would generally be 
of higher rank than later comers, and by her 
established position she would exert her authority 
over them.’ Probably, too, the growing dignity 
of the first wife would lead to the neglect of the 
marriage ceremonial in the case of other wives. 
This would in any case be necessary where the 
man went to live with the family of his wife ; 
subsequent ‘ uives ’ would be obtained in other 
ways, and would have a lower position. Thus, 
even when polygjmy takes tlie form of polygamy 
with concubinage, the concubines being on a differ- 
ent footing from the wives, the latter, as compared 
with the first or chief ■nife, are usually in a 
subordinate position. In polygamous households 
with no concubines, the later wives can hardly be 
difierentiated from concubines. The chief wife 
has been bought or served for, the secondary wives 
and concubines ore women obtained in easier ways. 
Indeed, where ■wives are obtained only by pur- 
chase, a man •will often be content to purchase 
one, and will obtain secondary wives or concn- 

1 If there wns ever a primitive monogamous sentiment, it soon 
became obscured, as the polygynous sentiment has certainly 
been almost universal, though, in actual practice, polygyny is 
generally limited in any single society (see } a). 

3 Even where all the wives are equal, as among the Bechuanas, 
the flrst, or the woman of highest rank, * has the upper hand 
when they are nnable to agree’ (Starcke, Prim. Familn", 
London, 1896, p. 68). 


Greek and Roman (W. Keoll), p. 819. 

bines by means of raids undertaken expressly for 
that purpose, as among the Kafirs, who make 
raids to capture women whom they make concu- 
bines to escape the necessity of purchasing •wives. 
Here we must distinguish between the gaming of 
a bride by capture from a strange tribe — a practice 
which obtains among some 40 peoples (Tylor, ilAl 
xvdii. 245 ff.)— and the much more generally diffused 
custom of making secondary -wives or slave concu- 
bines of women taken in war or raids.' 

This practice was probably the origin of slavery. Male 
captives were at first slain or sacrificed. Women and children, 
though sometimes sacrificed, eaten, prostituted, or sold, were 
more generally made slaves, secondary wives, or concubines. 
Their position as slave-workers led men to see the value of 
similarly enslaving male captives. Generally speaking, where 
there are no slave women, as among the Australians, Melanesians, 
Hottentots, Fue^ans, and some American Indian tribes, there 
•will be no concubines, and the wives ara then in an extremely 
servile position. 

The difference between the chief and lesser wives 
or concubines would certainly be augmented where 
the latter were captives, and the former chosen 
from native women. This difference extended 
itself as civilization advanced — the tvife being 
taken from a man’s own rank, concubines from 
women of a lower rank. Thus, in practice, 
polygyny in its various forms comes gradually to 
be monogamy, -with legal concubinage ; and finally 
issues in monogamy, -with concubinage as an un- 
authorized or illegal practice. But at certain stages 
of society, ns Spencer has shown {Principles of 
Sociology, i. [London, 1877] 708), there is a connexion 
between militancy and polygyny, warlike tribes 
which capture many women being inevitably poly- 
gynous. In the higher civilizations, while concu- 
bines are occasionally obtained by war, they are 
more often purchased, as in ancient Mexico, China, 
Japan, Abyssinia, India, etc.; or sometimes they 
form a gift from one king to another or to a 
subject. 

2 . Causes and limits of polygyny. — As long as 
men are regarded as the owners of women, there 
■will be no limit set to their acquiring them, w’hether 
as wives or as concubines or both. Many causes 
have contributed to make man polygynous (see 
Westermarek, Hist, of Hum. Mar.^ p. 48311.); 
nevertheless polygyny, whether in the form of 
polygamy or concubinage, could never, at any 
time or m any region, have been practised by all 
the members of a tribe or people. As an examina- 
tion of descriptions of polygynous peoples shows, 
it is the privilege of the fe^w, partly because of the 
expense of supporting several women, partly be- 
cause a universal polygyny would necessitate an 
enormous excess or females over males, and partly 
because, at the lo'\ver levels of civilization, the old 
and influential men (Australia) — good hunters, 
brave warriors, and head men — and, at higher 
levels, the rich and powerful — chiefs, kings, and 
men of rank — appropriate most of the women. 
Thus, through necessity, the bulk of the people, 
the poorer and often the younger men, are mono- 
gamous, whether they like it or not. Polygyny 
thus comes to be associated with the reputation of 
a warrior, ■with wealth, or ■with greatness. It 
becomes a sign of these, and also the test of 
wealth or consequence. This is true even of the 
Australian natives, •with whom a man’s riches 
are measured by the number of his wives, or, 
as among the Urabnnna tribe, the number of a 

1 Respect for -women in war Is sporadically found among 
American Indian tribes, the Eabyles, and elsewhere (Hobhouse, 
Morals in A’rofufion London, 1906, 1. 251). 
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man’s piraungaru vromen depends on his power 
and popolarity (Letoumean, L’Evol. dc Vcsclavage, 
32 ; Sjencer-Giilen*, 62). Thus polyg3Tiy becomes 
the privilege of the few, and is sometimes forbidden 
to the common people. On the other hand, where 
maintenance is easy, or where, for any reason, 
there is a large surplus of women, it will be more 
u-idely diflused. And, since at certain levels 
women are the labourers and food-providers, and 
are skilful in the numerous occupations of savage 
life, they are able to provide for themselves 
and for their lords, and ^ the men of the tribe 
will try to possess os many of them as possible in 
order to be maintained by them. Nevertheless, as 
a general rule, it is true that polygyny is for the 
mmority only, and is strictly proportioned to a 
man’s prowess, wealth, or rank. Thus, in Da- 
homey ‘the Imig has thousands of wives, the 
nobles hundreds, others tens, while the soldier is 
unable to support one’ (Forbes, Daliomey, London, 
1851, i. 25) ; and among the South American Arau- 
canians the poor and feeble must be celibates or 
monogamous, while others buy wives and procure 
concubines by raids (D’Orbigny, L'Eotnme amiti- 
cain, Paris, 1839, i. 403). Statements like these 
regarding polygynous peoples are common — the 
people have one wife, chiefs, warriors, and kings 
nave many wives and concubines, and in some 
cases they alone, or the wealthy, are allowed to 
possess them, as among some N. and S. American 
tribes, some Ainu tribes, and the ancient Peruvians 
(Westermnrck, p. 437 ; von Siebold, Suppl. to ZE, 
1881, p. 31 ; § 4 (6)). 

A strict monogamy and, In consequence, no concubinage, 
occurs among some 60 peoples, either from necessity or from 
scarcity of women, but often also from preference. Some of 
these tribes arc often the kindred of polygynous tribes. Among 
these monogamous groups are some of the lowest peoples— the 
Veddas, Andaman and Nicobar Islanders, and some Australian 
tribes (Bailey TES, new ser., U. 291ff.; Man, JA.I xii. 135; 
Distant, i6. lii, i ; Ourr, Austral. Itaet, London, 1886-7, i. 402, 
li. 871, 378 ; cf. Westermnrok, p. 435 ff.), while polygyny Is rare 
among the Fuegians, Hottentots, and Bushmen (IV'estermarck, 
p. 442; Waits, A.nlhitip. der Eaturtblker, It 841; Burchell, 
Travels in the Interior o/S. Africa, Txmdon, 1822-4, ii. 00). 

3. Concubinage among lower races. — If al- 
ready, in the most primitive times, there was a 
tendency to give one wife a slightly better position 
than the others, this tendency is most marked both 
in savage and in barbaric polygamous societies, 
especially where polygamy is limited to rich or 
great men. A higher position is usually given to 
the first wife — the udfe who was married according 
to a ceremony (which in some cases must not he 
repeated) — or, less frequently, to the favourite wife 
(e.g. the Damaras, where her son inherits [Ander- 
Bson, La/ce NgamP, London, 1856, pp. 225, 228]), 
or to the one who has home most or healthiest 
children (Lane, Mod. Egyptians, London, 1846, 
i. 240; Polak, Persien, Leipzig, 1865, L 226), or to 
one who has some outstanding _ characteristic. 
"Where the first married is the chief wife, this is 
generally because she is of the husband’s rank, 
while later ‘ wives ’ are of lower rank,_ sometimes 
even captives ; and in such cases she is often re- 
garded as the only legitimate irife. There are 
exceptions to this, as where each wife has a 
separate hut, chamber, or hearth, or where there 
is equal cohabitation with each, or each in turn is 
given a temporary supremacy, or where all are 
sisters (Post, Grundriss der ethnol. Jvrispnidem, 
1894, i. 145, 63 f.). Yet even here the first ^vife 
tends to he recognized as chief. As a rule, this 
'hierarchical polygamy’ is well-marked. There 
is a chief or ‘ great ’ ivife, and lesser wives who 
pay her respect, and who are often her handmaids, 
and are certainly in subjection to her. For this 
reason it is difficult to discriminate between in- 
stances of true monogamous marriage with_ concu- 
binage and this hierarchical polygamy, since in 
one case the concubines, in tne other the lesser ' 


wives, are practically in the same position, are 
often acquired in the same way (by capture or 
purchase as slaves), and are not married with the 
usual ceremony, while their children have often a 
different status from those of the chief n-ife (§ 9). 
The examples of polygamy -n-itii cononbinage n-iJ! 
he discussed later; in such cases the position of 
the lesser wives is less servile than that of the 
concubines. 

The monogamon* Karoks of California permit a man to keep 
as many female slaves as he pleases, hut cohabitation rvith 
more than one brings obloquy (Powers, Tribes of California, 
Washington, 1877, p. 22). Among many American Indian tribes 
a distinction is drawn between the first or real wif« and all 
successors, her children alone being legitimate or of the father's 
rank (Westermarck, p. 443)l In Guatemala a man could make 
concubines of his female slaves; and, when n young noble 
married a child wife, ho was also given a concubine (HR U. 
660, 664). In Nicaragua, where bigamy was punished, and 
where it WM forbidden under pain of death to use the marriage 
ceremony a second time, concubinage was recognized (A’i£ IL 
671 ; Herrera, Hist, ginirale, Paris, 1671, i, 320). Among many 
S. American tribes the first wife and her chiluren have special 
privileges, and she is mistress of the house. She has usually 
Dsen purchased or acquired by the busb.snd's labour; the 
others ore captives made in tribal raids (Post, i. 143, note ; 
Waitz, lii. 883; Wallace, Antazon. London, 1895, p. Sf6; 
Westermarck, p. 443; D'Orbigny, U. 307). Tho Araucanians 
are forbidden to have more than one wife, but concubines are 
allowed (Post, I. 62). One wife and, subject to her, many 
concubines (often women captives captured in raids) are per- 
mitted to the Ainua, Mongols, and Tanmitans (Blckmore, lOb’S, 
new ser., vii. 20; Batchelor, Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, 
p. 288; Prejevalsky, Mongolia, London, 1870, L 09, U. 121). In 
Burma a uiarried man who can afford it bujs concubines; 
while among the peoples of the Indian archipelago and in 
Siam, the first wife or the wife who has been ceremoniallr 
married occupies a different position from that of the other 
wives or concubines (Letourneau, La Condition de la femme, 
224 ; Orawf urd, Indian Archip., Edinburgh, 1820, L 77, ill. 100 ; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, London, 1885, p, 182). A 
Malay refuses to give his daughter to a man ol his own tank 
who 'is already married. If the latter wants more wives, he 
Lakes them from a lower class, and they are regarded as concu- 
bines, the ceremony being observed at the first marriage alone 
(Starcke, Prim. Familift, 264). With some of the aboriginal 
Indian tribes one wife only is permitted, but concubines are 
allowed (Deccan [Kohler, viiL 114)), or the first wite has 

the pre-eminence, the others being her servants (Dalton, Brier. 
Eth. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 216; Letourneau, £rot of 
Marriage, 138). While polygamy was general in Polynesia, the 
lesser wives were subordinate to the chlet wHc, who did no 
hard work, and they were of lower rank, or captives taken In 
war. They were concubines ratherthnnrvives(Maoris,Tongan5, 
Tahitians, Samoans, etc. [Taylor, Te Ita a Maui, London, 1870, 
p. 3^ ; Letoumean, La Femme, 105, 107, 110 ; Ellis, PolO' 
nesian Besearches, London, 1859, i. 273 ; Cook, Fogage to the 
Pacific, London, 1785, i. 4019- With the Beluns of Timor and 
tbeNufors of New Guinea one legitimate wife and permissible 
concubinage is the rule (Post, i. 6^ Among several 0 ! the 
Bantu peoples of Africa the lesser wives are In the position of 
concubines, e-ff. with the Basutos the ‘great’ wife is mistress or 
the house, and the others ore inferior, and regarded as concu- 
bines (Casalis, The Basutos, London, 1801, p. 186); and among 
the tribes of East Centra} Africa the chief wile Is a free woman 
and superintends the work oi the others, who are slaves (Mac- 
donald, Africonn, London, 1882, L 134), This Is true also of 
some of the Negro tribes (Post, L 62). Among the Ilovas of 
Madagascar there is a chief wife (tadi-be) and little wives 
(tadi-keii)', the former has her own hut, tho latter live Reiner 
In equal servitude (Letourneau, La Femme, 297f.; 

‘ Voy. to Madng.’, in Pinkerton, 1 oyages, London, 1814, xvL (4Ty 
Among tho Australian polygynous tribes, where a man wy 
have as many wives ns he can obtain or keep, the nra- it 
superior In authority if she can maintain her position witfi toe 
younger and later wives. This is especially the case wfiem, 
besides his individual wife, a man takes one or more c! the 
women belonging to the class Into which he has a right 10 
marry (Dawson, Aurt. Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 33. 
Woo^, Hat. Tribes of S. Aust., Adelaide, 1879^ p. 12 : 

JATxk. 282; Howitt, ib. xx. 63ff.: Thomas, Aohres P/ A tat. 
London, 1900, p. 176). Sometimes, where 
to priests, as among Mongol tribes, they are permitted to n 
concnhincs(E6hnc, .Zr/Zirix. 461). . 

But, where among savages there are mama^c* 
to several wives, concubinage sometitnca co-cxisto 
with this polygamous arrangement, ® 

here the first wife married is usually the chiel, a 
exercises authority over tho lessor wives ana co • 
enhines. In some cases, however, o-s among 
ultra-polygamous Negro households, there mmiv - 
several head wives (Post, 
burg and Leipzig, 1887, b 313, 316). In 
concubines are here captives taken in war or rai 
though occasionally they are pnrehaseri. 
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Among the Eskimos polygamy and concnhlnage are occasion- 
ally found, women captured In fight being made concubines 
(Steller, Kamtsckatka, Frankfort, 1774, 11. 1B7). Among the 
Apaches and other polygamous tribes of N. America, and among 
the nomadic tribes of the S. American pampas, besides wives 
there are numerous concubines — female prisoners taken in the 
razzias which are so frequent (Reolus, Prim. Folk, I,ondon, 
1889, p. 128 : D’Orbigny, i. 403). This is also true of the poly- 
gamous Kafir tribes that made raids expressly to obtain girls as 
concubines, who, unlike their wives, were without protection 
and at their mercy (Letourneau, J.a Femme, 77). But the moat 
striking examples are found among the Negro tribes, especially 
tliose of Dahomey, Ashanti, etc. Generally a man has as many 
wives and concubines as ho can buy or otherwise procure. 
Concubines are usually obtained in raids, or are bought as slaves, 
or are given to his lavonrites by the king. The number of 
wives and concubines increases in proportion to a man’s position 
and wealth, the kings of the barbarous kingdoms often having 
hundreds or thousands in their harem, while they have a right 
over every unmarried girl (Speke, Source of the File, London, 
1863, p. 844 ; Bosman, in Pinkerton, xvl. 479-80 ; Burton, Mission 
to Gelele, London, 1884, li. 67 ; Letourneau, L'Esclav. 81 f.). The 
Papuans of New Guinea raid villages to obtain concubines, and 
in Ilji polygamy was accompanied by concubinage, chiefs often 
possessing hundreds of concubines, while there was a oustom 
by which a bride took with her a child of the lower class and 
presented her to her husband when she had attained puberty 
(Letourneau, ib. 43, Marriage, p. 124 ; Williams, Fiji, London, 
1858, 1. 32). In Samoa, besides their wives, of whom one had a high 
position, chiefs made concubines of young women among their 
Bubjecto (Pritchard, Polynes. Remin., London, 1866, pp. 132, 
872). In the Indian archipelago, polygamy with concubinage is 
eneraliy confined to men of high rank (Westermarck, p. 440), 
ut among the Lampongs of Sumatra the custom is for each man 
to have four wives, besides concubines. The third and fourth 
wives are subordinate to the first and second re^eotively, and 
the concubines to all four wives. The house is divided into three 
parts— prumpu, balangan, and tenga. The first wife lives in the 
prumpu, the second in the balangan, the third and fourth in 
wings of the pntmpu and balangan ; the tenga is shared by the 
concubines (Post, Fthnol. Jurisp. i. 144 f.). 

Some revolting forms of concubinage occur spor- 
adically. For example, among the Caribs captive 
women were not eaten, but were kept for bearing 
children, who were eaten. The same occurred in 
Darien, where the mother also was eventually 
eaten{Andree, Anthropophagie, Leipzig, 1887, p. 72; 
Markham, Travels of P. de Ciesa dc Leon, London, 
1864, p. 60 ff,). With this may be compared the 
Guarani and Tupi custom of allotting to each 
prisoner a woman of the tribe until the time came ] 
for him to be eaten, wlien the woman was one of the 
first to share in the meal ; and the Mexican custom 
of giving four girls to the captive destined to be 
sacrificed to Tezcatlipoca. These were named 
after four goddesses, and were specially trained 
for this purpose (Letourneau, La Femme, 161 ; 
Andree, 85 ; NB iii. 423). 

The custom of Europeans living ivith native 
women in diflerent parts of the wond and having 
children by them is a common form of concubinage, 
and one which dates from the first contact of white 
men with savages. 

4. Concubinage among higher races. — (1) While 
monogamy was general among the people in Egypt 
(Herod, ii. 92), there was no restriction upon poly- 
gyny, and it flourished among the higher classes. 
Monogamy was binding upon the priests, but 
some of them appear to have had concubines; a 
high priest c. 40 A.D. says : ‘ I had beautiful con- 
cubines’ (Diod. Sic. i. 80; W. Max Muller, Liebes- 
poesie der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 6). 
Among the higher classes each wife had her own 
house, of which she was mistress ; but they had 
diflerent rights, according to their rank. Besides 
them were concubines — domestic slaves, or war 
captives, who had few rights. Kings had one chief 
wife — the ‘ great spouse ’ or c[ueen, often a sister — 
many lesser wives var3ring in rank, and innumer- 
able concubines — foreign women, hostages, cap- 
tives, or slaves. On the monuments, kings boast 
of the number of women they had carried off in 
war. These were taken to the harems, while 
there was also a regular tribute of women from 
various places. The nobles imitated the royal 
establishment, and besides the legitimate wife had 
concubines, dancers, and slaves. IVall-paintings 


often exhibit the king with his queen seated by 
him, and his lesser wives or concubines dancing 
before them. At a later period polygyny was still 
more the privilege of the higher classes and 
officials, while from the time of king Boochoris 
onwards (c. 730 B.C.) marriage contracts are found 
in which a wife (probably because of her possession 
of property) has a clause inserted which insists 
on the husband’s making her a payment in the 
event of his taking another wife or concubine (see 
Maspero, Davm of Civilization, London, 1894, 
pp. 51 f,, 270, 298 ; Flinders Petrie, Sist, of Egypt, 
Jjondon, 1896, iL 274 ; Wilkinson, i. 318 f. ; 
Letourneau, La Femme, 336 ffi ; Paturet, La 
Cond. jurid. de la femme dans Pane. Egypte, 
Paris, 1^886, p. 22). 

(2) With the ancient peoples of the East, con- 
cubinage was common and of great antiquity, the 
word for a rival wife (Heb. friy) being common to 
all the Semitic languages. Among the Baby- 
lonians the Code of shows the con- 

ditions of its existence about 2286 B.c. Polygamy 
was restricted, and had little hold upon the people, 
the bulk of whom were monogamous, the ydfe 
generally having a high place in the community. 
But it was commoner among the rich and powerful, 
one of the wives ranking before the others. In 
marriage contracts it was often stipulated that, if 
the husband took another wife or a concubine, the 
first wife might leave him, while he would have to 
pay her an indemnity (Maspero, p. 735 ; Sayce, 
Social Life among the Assyr. and Bab., London, 
1893, p. 45 ff. ; Johns, JThSt iv. 180). But, accord- 
ing to the Code, a man might marry a second wife 
if ‘ sickness had seized ’ the first (§ 148). The wife 
might give the husband a slave girl as a concubine 
to bear him children, but he must not then take 
one himself. If she tried to rival her mistress on 
that account, the latter might put a mark on her 
and place her among the slaves, but could not sell 
her if she had borne children. Where a childless 
wife failed to supply a concubine, the husband 
might take one himself, but she was not to bo on 
an equality with the wife (§ 144 f.). A concubine 
might be put away, but her marriage portion must 
then be returned. This was what had been given 
her by her father when he gave her as a concubine 
(§§ 137, 183 f.). Such concubines were rather lesser 
wives, and the Code shows that they had a fixed 
status. But apparently a man’s maidservants or 
slaves mi^ht also be concubines -without legal 
status. Their children shared in the goods of the 
father at his death only if ho had acknowledged 
them ; but, in any case, they were free (§ 170 f. ; 
Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws, London, 1903). 
Such slave concubines were entirely at the mercy 
of their master, whose right over them was abso- 
lute, and ‘ the begetting of children by their master 
was desired rather than otherwise’ (Maspero, p. 736). 
Kings had several -wives as well as concubines, and 
sometimes the son of a favourite slave might be 
nominated ns the successor to the throne. They 
had also the right to take any female slave from 
her master as a concubine. In such a case the 
seller of the slave undertook all responsibility 
incurred by such a claim (ib. 708 ; Sayce, p. 77). 
There existed among the people irre^ar marriages, 
in which the father’s consent was not required, and 
no purcha-se price was paid for the woman, though 
cohabitation, terminable at will, took place. Such 
a woman, however, was regarded by tlie law as a 
mere concubine, and had to wear a stone -with her 
o-uTi and her husband’s name and the date of their 
union (Maspero, p. 738). 

In Assyria, kings were probably monogamous, 
but had several concubines; rich men Mso had 
many female slaves, dancers, and flute-players 
(Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, London, 1862, 
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i. 505 ; see also Kohler-Peiser, Avs dem bab. 
Rechisleben, Leipzi", 1890-98). 

(3) Among the Hebrews, though the hulk of the 
people ■were probably monogamous (but cf. 1 S 1*), 
polygamy and concubinage were permissible and 
provided for in the laws (of. Dt 21“), and were 
practised by the well-to-do (cf. Jg 19). The moving 
cause of polygyny was probably desire for offspring, 
as with many other peoples, especially in the East. 
In the patriarchal age there are some likenesses to 
the_ Bab. Code. Jacob is not to take other wives 
besides Laban’s daughters (Gn 31®°). The wife 
might give her husband one of her female slaves as 
a concubine in order to raise up children— a com- 
mon Eastern custom, the children being reckoned 
to the wife, who retained her authority over the 
slave. Thus, Sarah gave her handmaid Hagar to 
Abraham (who had other concubines ) ; Eachel gave 
Bilhah to Jacob, ‘that I m^ also have children 
by her ’ ; and Leah gave him Zilpah when she ‘ saw 
that she had left hearing ’ (Gn 16° 25° [cf. 1 Ch I*-*] 
30°- °). Each mother and her chUdren had a separate 
tent (Gn 31°°). In Jg 8°°'- Gideon has many wives 
and concubines. Concubinage, which would natur- 
ally result from the power of a man over his female 
slaves, is contemplated in the Law. In the Book 
of the Covenant a father may sell his daughter as 
a concubine or slave-wife for the buyer or his son. 
She is not to he set free in tlie Sabbatical year, 
though this rule is abrogated in Dt (or 

perhaps by that time the selling of a Hebrew 
woman as a concubine no longer existed). She was 
not to be sold to a foreigner ; but, if she did not 
please her master, she might be redeemed by her 
kinsfolk, or she might be given to his son. If he 
took another, the food, raiment, and ‘duty of 
marriage ’ of the first were not to be diminished 
(Ex 2D'“). Failing any of these alternatives, she 
was free. Her position was nearly that of a legal 
mfe. Captives (foreign women) taken in war were 
a fruitful source of concubinage (Nu 31'- J°, Dt 20’°), 
but special provisions were made for their treat- 
ment in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 21’°'’*). ^ Not 
for a month was her owner to cohabit with a 
captive, but, unlike the legitimate wife, she could 
be repudiated without formal divorce, in which case 
she was free and could not be sold. As concubines a 
certain stigma attached to these captives in com- 
parison witli the wife obtained by purchase in the 
tribe (Gn 3l°°), though the latter was scarcely more 
free. The rules about not selling concubines are in 
accordance with the general Oriental feeling tlmt it 
is disgraceful to sell them, especially when they have 
borne children (of. W. E. Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage ®, London, 1903, p. 92). In Lv 25“'* bondmaids 
may be bought of the heathen or of ‘strangers 
that do sojourn among you.’ These, like all 
female slaves, would become concubines, and there 
was probably an extensive traffic in them._ Poly- 
gamy and concubinage were largely practised by 
the wealthy and by kings, though in Dt 17’° the 
multiplying of wives by the latter is forbidden as a 
cause of unfaithfulness. David had 10, Solomon 
300, and Eehoboam 60 concubines (2 S 5” 20°, 
1 K 11°, 2 Ch 11°’). In this they followed the 
custom of most Oriental monarchs. Though legis- 
lation permitted polygyny, monogamy in later 
times is evidently held up as an ideal. Tins ideal 
is unmistakably set forth in Gn while it is 
again pointed to in the cases of Noah and his sons, 
and of Lot, Isaac, and Joseph. Monogamy is also 
assumed in Proverbs and elsewhere, and is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the Prophetic books in the 
relation of Jahweh to Israel alone among the 
nations, as that of husband to wife, while the 
inconveniences of polygyny arc pointed out in 
Gn 16° 30>, Dt 21»“, 1 S 1'=°-, 2 S 16°’. There was 
thus in some quarters a protest against polygyny. 


but, though it was doubtless less and less practised, 
it remained as a general custom (cf. Jos. Ant. 
xvn. i. 2). 

(4) Among tbe early Arabs, captives taken in 
war became the •wives or concubines of thoii 
captors ; but, even in Muliamnmd’s time, if they 
bore their master a child, they could not bo sold or 
ransomed. Probably their children were then 
freeborn and legitimate. In earlier times, how- 
ever, and in the case of Negro slave women, the 
children were slaves. Eaids ■were rmdertaken with 
a special view of obtaining women (W. R. Smith, 
op, cit. 89). 

In Muhammadan countries, a man, according to 
general opinion, may have four ■wives, and, if ho 
can deal with them ‘ with equity,’ as many slave 
concubines — ‘those whom your right hands have 
acquired ’ {Qur’an, iv, 3) — as he pleases, provided 
they are not sisters or otherwise related in any 
way Avhich would prevent his marrying thorn. 
Concubines are defenceless, and over them their 
owner has unlimited pow’er, though sometimes the 
situation of a favourite concubine may be more 
agreeable than that of a wife (DI, p. 671 ; Lane, op. 
cit. i. 243). One of the wives, usually the first 
married, is regarded as the chief, and is called the 
‘great lady,’ though her place may be taken by a 
lesser wife if she is childless, or if the latter becomes 
tlie favourite. Concubines may be war-captives, 
oflspring of a female slave by another slave or 
another man, or women given as a gift, but more 
often they are purchased. After acquiring a female 
slave, the owner must wait for a period of 1 to 3 
months before making her his concubine. _ Slave 
concubines maybe Muslims, Jews, or Christians, 
but not idolaters or within the prohibited degrees. 
In Arabia and Egj’pt they are often of mixed 
Abyssinian race j Black slave girls have generally 
a menial position. White femiue slaves, for whom 
a large price is paid, are to bo found only in the 
harems of the w'ealthy (Lane, i. 241-2 ,* Letoumeau, 
L’Esclav. 280 f.). Where a man has not four legal 
waves, public opinion regards it as commendable 
for him to many a female slave who bears him a 
child, but she must first be set free. Where the 
child of a concubine is acknowledged by the father, 
it enjoys the same privileges and inhentanco as the 
child of the free wife, and the mother cannot bo 
sold or given away. Unless the o'wner emancipates 
and marries her, she remains a concubine, but is 
free at his death (Lane, i. 139 ff., 244_; Letoumeau, 
p. 280 f,). In practice many Muslims are mono- 
gamous from necessity or conviction— about 6 per 
cent in India and Egypt, and 2 per cent in Persia 
(Lane, i. 252 ; Amdr ’Ali, Personal Law _ oj^ the 
Muham., London, 1880, p. 29 ff.). In India it is 
quite the exception to find any Muhammadan 
zenanas where there is a plurality save in the case 
of barrenness (Billington, Women of India, ^ Lon- 
don, 1895, p, 16). On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon for a man to have concubines and no 
wives, in which case they are often made much of, 
and enjoy a luxury and comfort equal to that ol 
a wife (Lane, i. 243). Where a wife has female 
slaves of her own, they cannot bepome the hus- 
band’s concubines without her permission, and tnw 



thers, who were of lower birth ; and tno 
Iso had many concubines, whom he had a 
ake from any part of his kingdom. 

:ept in close seclusion, and in e.ach palace uicre 
mre separate apartments for tlie queen 
oncubines. The statement of Herodotns (1. UA, 
bat the Persians marry many wivM and if . P 
till greater number of concubines, refers on y 
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the -wealthier classes, many of -whom had an 
excessive number of concubines. The chief -wife 
had to be of the husband’s rank. In -war, -women 
and children were taken captive and became slaves, 
and the kings frequently made presents of several 
beautiful slaves to the bravest warriors. In Media, 
polygyny was common among the wealthy (see 
Herocl. lii. 68, 88 ; Est ; Kawlinson, op. cit. 
iii. 216, 219, Parthia, London, 1894, pp. 404, 407, 
414; Spiegel, Eran. AltertumsJcunae, Leipzig, 
1871-78, iii. 677, 679-80; Letoumeau, L'Esdav. 
323). In modern Persia the Shah may take any 
woman, married or unmarried, free or slave, in the 
kingdom, and place her in his harem (Letoumeau, 
p. 325). 

(6) With the ancient Mexicans, Mayas, and 
Chibchas, while a titular monogamy prevailed, 
especially among the poor, the rich and powerful 
practised polygyny on a largo scale. Besides the 
iirst, the true and lawful -wife, -whose children 
alone inherited, there were lesser wives and 
numerous concubines. Nobles had as many as 
800 concubines, and they -u'ere counted by thousands 
in the palaces of the monarch. To his favourites 
or to visitors the latter would make presents of 
these concubines, or he occasionally offered them as 
sacrificial victims. In cohabiting -viith a concubine 
no ceremony was necessary, nor was her owner 
under any obligation to her. Concubines were 

f enerally war captives, or girls and women taken 
rom their homes, or children sold by their parents. 
Each province paid to the monarch a tribute of 
Indian women for sacrifice or slavery. Another 
kind of marriage, differing from that of the chief 
wife, resembled the Eoman concubinate. A priest 
knotted together the mantle of the man and the 
skirt of the woman, who could not then be re- 
pudiated ivithout motive, though she and her 
children could not inherit. Another method of 
union was that by which parents chose young girls 
for their sons. No ceremony or contract was 
necessary for these temporary unions, but they 
were sometimes legitimated in the event of issue 
(see NB ii. 264, 271; Waitz, iv. 130, 360, 366; 
Prescott, Conq. of Mex., New York, 1850, i. 121, 
135 ; Sahagun, Hist, de Nucva Espaiia, 1829, bk. 
vi. ch. 21 ; Letoumeau, La Femme, 184). 

In Peru a similar condition of affairs prevailed. 
Monogamy was obligatory for the people, but it 
was nominal for the Inca and the nobles. These 
had one chief or real -wife (in the case of the Inca, 
his sister) besides other -wives and concubines. 
The Inca’s secondary -wives were distant relatives ; 
but besides them he had numerous concubines, 
taken from all parts of the kingdom, since all 
women -u-ere at his disposal, and it was a signal 
favour to be chosen for tlie roj^al harem. The Inca 
also had the choice of the Virgins of the Sun, who, 
-when he dispensed -with them and permitted them 
to return to their homes, were honoured and 
maintained in great state. The royal seraglio 
often numbered several thousands, dispersed 
through the different palaces (Prescott, Conq. of 
Peru, Ne-w York, 1890, p. 53 f. ; Garc. de la Vega, 
Boyal Comment., London, 1869-71, i. 310 ; Letour- 
neau. La Femme, 193 ff.). 

(7) Among the ancient Germans, according to 
Tacitus (Germ. 18), monogamy was customary, 
save among the nobles, who were polygamous. 
This was also the case with the Scandinavians, 
though this polyCTny probably meant marriage 
with one chief wife and union with lesser wives or 
concubines. Among the Scandina-vians, especially 
in the later times of conquest, concubines were 
captives, often of noble rank, taken in -war or 
raids, or foreign bondwomen, often from the East 
or Greece, bought in regular slave traffic. In the 
king’s court there was -usually a large train of 


fair captive women who acted as -wine-bearers at 
banquets, and such women -ivere also found in 
lesser numbers in the houses of nobles. Kings 
gave presents of concubines to brave warriors, or 
one man offered ‘ gold-decked slaves ’ to another. 
The bond with such concubines was loose ns 
compared -with the marriage-tie, which -was 
sacred and respected (Geyer, Samlade Skrificr, 
Stockholm, 1873-5, v. 88 ; HeimsTcringla, ed. Laing 
and Anderson, 1889, i. 127 ff. ; Vignisson-Powell, 
Corp. Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, ii. 473 ff.). The 
later Germanic kings and emperors and often the 
rich, even into Christian times, had wives and 
numerous concubines. With the Germans the 
concubine had neither the rank nor the priiuleges 
of the -wife, nor had her children any claim to 
succession, though in Norse law the children of 
a concubine of 20 years’ standing were capable 
of inheriting (Ploss, Das TFcii®, Leipzig, 1905, i. 
655). See also CoNCUBiNAaE (Christian). For 
the Slavs, cf. the references given by Krek, Einleii. 
in die slav, Literaturgesch?, Graz, 1887, p. 362, 
note. 

(8) Among the Celts monogamy was general, 
though kings occasionally appear -iiith two wives 
(ZCP iii. 9 ; Stokes, Lives o/ Saints, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 237). Concubinage was quite usual, especially 
among the higher classes, concubines being either 
war captives or slaves, but the legitimate wife was 
mistress of the house. Little is known of the 
practice of the Continental Celts, but the polygyny 
of the Gauls (Coesar, BG vL 19) was probably of 
this land, viz. a chief -wife and lesser wives or 
concubines. In the Irish texts, concubinage is 
occasionally referred to, and so much was it a 
recognized institution that it is provided for in the 
Brehon Law. King Diarmaid in the 6th cent, had 
two legitimate wives and two conouhines. The 
children of the latter were in an inferior position, 
and the second wife had been espoused because 
the first was barren. Popular custom is reflected 
in the mythico-heroic tales. The mythic king 
Conchobar takes his prisoner Deirdre and cohabits 
with her -without any objection on the part of his 
-wife, and then offers her to Eogan for a year. But 
sometimes the wife made objection to the presence 
of a concubine ; e.g. Dubthach’s -udfe threatened 
him -with divorce if he did not sell the slave whom 
he had bought, and who -u-as about to bear him a 
child (later S. Brigit). The concubine was, there- 
fore, sold to a Druid. Slave women were liable to 
become concubines, and were often subjected to 
gross indignities (see d’Arbois de Jubainville, La 
Civilisation des Ccltes, Paris, 1899, p. 288 IF. ; Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland, London, 1903, ii. ch. 
19). Free -women in Ireland appear sometimes as 
concubines, or as united in free love to warriors 
(Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, Oxford, 1885, p. 29). In 
Wales, girls were hired from their parents for a 
fixed price, and a penalty was enjoined if the 
connexion was relinquished (Gir. Camb. Descr. 
Camb. iL 6). 

(9) In Abyssinia, the Emperor has one wife, the 
itighe, and a large number of lesser -wives or 
concubines, and he has also the right to send for 
any -woman who pleases him. This is considered 
a great honour. His example is followed hy the 
nobles and wealthy men, who, besides a wife, have 
many domestic concubines. Women taken in war 
are made eoncubines (Letoumeau, Marriage, 162, 
La Femme, 286). 

(10) In China, besides the chief -wife, one 
or more secondary but legitimate -wives or con- 
cubines are a recognized institution, the ceremony 
of marriage being gone through -with the first only, 
who must be of the husband's rank. Bigamy, or 
raising a concubine to the rank of wife during the 
lifetime of the -wife, is illegal, hut a man whoso 
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wife reaches the age of 40 without having children 
must take a concubine for the sake of the ancestral 
ctdt. The secondary mves must ohev the chief 
wife, who calls the man ‘husband,’ while they call 
him ‘master’; but she is not expected to show 
jealousy of them, and, as popular poetry insists, 
should pro^de for their comfort. They are of 
inferior station, and, as they are usually purchased, 
they are mainly a luxuiy of the rich. They may 
be repudiated without any formality, or sold again 
by their owner. Poor parents freely sell their 
daughters as concubines — this being legal in China 
— either directly to rich men or to men who trade 
in concubines, and who educate them and re-sell 
them at a high price. While concubinage is legal, 
at the present time it is blamed unless the wife 
has no children, and a man loses respect when he 
multiplies concubines. FreguentN they are taken 
only with the wife’s consent. Children of con- 
cubines and domestic slaves have the same legal 
rights as those of the wfe, if the mother has been 
received into the house. They are regarded as the 
ynf&'B chUdren, not the concubine’s; they wear 
mourning at her death, but not at that of their 
mother, and lavish on her expressions of affection 
and respect, while they treat their o-wn mother with 
contempt (Medhurst, JBAS China, iv. 16, 21, 31 ; 
Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 212 ff. ; Letoumean, 
La Femme, 246 ff.). Mandarins in Korea are 
obliged by custom to have more than one ivife as 
well as several concubines, while concubinage is 
very common among the nobility, the wife being 
doomed by etiquette to a species of widowhood 
(Ross, Elst. (K Corea, Paisley, 1879, p. 316; 
GrifBs, Corea, London, 1882, p. &1). 

(11) In ancient Japan, though wife, mistress, 
and concubine were terms which were not distin- 
guished, an occasional distinction is drawn in the 
texts between the chief wife and secondary wives or 
concubines, of whom she sometimes showspealousy, 
while they are of lesser rank (Chamberlain, Ko-jU 
ki, Suppl. to TASJ X. [1883] pp. xxxviii, xl, 270). 
In later times the position of the wife became that 
of the wife in China, while concubinage was 
legalized, the law specifsdng the number of con- 
cubines a man might have according to his rank. 
Their children are equal in law with those of the 
wife, who is regarded as their mother. She is 
addressed as O-ka-sama, ‘honourable lady of the 
house,’ and her position is a high one ; but she must 
not show jealousy, however numerous the con- 
cubines may be. In circles which represent modern 
Japan, concubinage is ceasing to bo practised apd 
is regarded as incompatible mth civilization (Rein, 
Japan, London, 1884, p. 423; Letoumeau, La 
Femme, 233 ; Griffis, Bel, of Japan, London, 1895, 
p. 320 ; Norman, The Real Japan, London, 1892, 
p. 183). 

(12) In India, whUe the bulk of the people lived 
and still live in monogamy, polygyny has always 
been recognized and practised by the rulers and 
wealthy, though it is prohibited by certain tribes i 
and sub-castes, or is permitted in _ theoiy but j 
practised only in case of sterility, since the be- 
getting of a son is all-important (Billington, op. 
cit. 15 ; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, Cere- 
monies, Oxford, 1897, i. 210; cf. also Strabo, p. 
709). The Vedas show that polygyny wrm practised, 
though perhaps not commonly, and it included 
concubinage. One poet prays that Pflshan will 
provide him with many damsels, and the texts 
speak of captive women taken in fight and given 
as presents (Muir, v. 457, 461). In later times 
several passages of Mann refer to a plurality of 
wives (iii. 12, nii. 204, ix. 85111), though there is 
some attempt to establish monogamy (v. 168, ix. 
77-82, 101). Brfihmans and rich K^atriyas (to the 
latter of whom the loosest forms of marriago were 


sanctioned) had lesser wives or concubines. Tht 
case of the Brahman with four -^vivea of different 
castes is contemplated,^ but the first wife must be 
! of his own caste, and she had precedence over the 
others, hence they were in the position of superior 
I concubmes rather than wives, and their children 
received a lesser share of the inheritance. The 
first marriage was regarded as more sacred, being 
contracted from a sense of duty, and not for mere 
self-gratification (iii. 12, ix. 147 ; Mayno, Hindu 
Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, p. 76). The troop 
of wives who belong to the king, and whoso duties 
are carefully prescribed, were also superior con- 
cubines rather than true wives (vii. 219 ff.). 
Women carried off in battle became slaves of the 
victors, t.e. concubines in an inferior position. In 
modem times polygyny is an undoubted right for 
those who can aflord it, and concubinage is a 
matter of common custom, especially in the higher 
ranks, but the first ^vife is chief and retains her 
prerogatives. ‘ By the law a Hindu may marry as 
many wives, and by custom keep as many con- 
cubines, as he may choose’ (Balfour, Cyclop, of 
India, London, 1885, iii. 252 ; Mayne, pp. 76, 372 ; 

I Dubois, i. 211). Concubines are sometimes secretly 
kept in a separate establishment to avoid the wife's 
jemonsy, though the PadmaPurana directs her to 
avoid domestic quarrels on account of another 
woman whom her husband may wish to keep 
(Dubois, i. 311, 351). Women who are unable to 
find husbands commonly form connexions as con- 
cubines, while devotees who take vows of celibacy 
often have concubines under various pretexts 
(Dubois, i. 210, 288). Priestesses of the Siva and 
Vi^nu cults are frequently mistresses of the priests, 
and dancing girls associated with temples, e.o. 
that of Jagannatha-k§atra in Orissa, are practically 
concubines of the officiating Brfihmans (Dubois, i. 
133-4 ; Ward, Hist, Lit. and Relig, of the Hindoo^, 
London, 1817-20, ii. 134). Concubines are entitled 
to maintenance when the connexion with them has 
been of a permanent character, analogous to that 
of female slaves, members of a man’s household, in 
earlier times (Mayne, p. 367 ; for further details 
and references, see Jolly, Bechtund Sitte, Strass- 
bnrg, 1896 [=:GIAP ii. 8], pp. 64-07). 

(13) See Concubinage (Greek and Roman). 

5. Forms of marriage and of sexual union 
analogous to concubinage. — Some forms of mam- 
age, etc., are not far removed from marriage with 
concubinage. 

(a) The custom of so-called proup-mnrriaKO found esp^ally 
among the Urnbunna of Central Australia Is of this kind. A 
man has one or more women allotted to him from the poup with 
which marriage is possible to him. To them ho has only » 
preferential right. Other men have access to them, while ho 
has access to other women of the same group. The women to 
whom men have thus occasional access are piraunoaruWtbem, 
and they are in effect accessory wdves (^secondary wives or 
concubines, Spencer-Olllen*, pp. C2-3, hp. 73 ; for the analogous 
custom of the Dieri tribe, see Bomtt, passim ; and for ‘grouiv 
marriage ’ ns a whole, Thomas, op. cit. p. 127 ff.). Among other 
Central Australian tribes a man may lend his wife to or 
the intermarrying group at any time. These also, with <*uain 
others, have access to her at the time of marriage, whffo a stuj 
wider sj’stcm of access prevails at certain ceremonial oowions 
(Spencer-aUlenh, p. 141). The women, apart from his wife or 
wires, to whom a man has access are practioally occasionaj 


mcublncs to him. .. , , . 

(6) UTiere polygamy is systematically associated Trim 
Jlyandiy, the wives wth whom a man or men are assocatTO 
•Bctlcally stand to the first wife in the position of second^ 
Ives or concubines. Vriiere the husbands of a woman era 
■others, ns among the Todas, 'if the TT-ife h**® 
lunger sisters, they in turn, on attaining ^.ossrmgesbics^ , 
icome the Tvives of their sister’s husband or husbands (Mon^ 


lEoger, Optn-Deurs tot het 

,U51, p. 217 f., records a Coromandel ,^.,1 

of the poet Bhartrhari had a wife from Mch of the 
The poet was his son by the ^udra wife, by hu / 
devotion to his SCO wires caused his father mneh 
because of the belief that ‘ whoerer "l.lol 

Soudra wife, he, so long as any descendants eurrire, retnsin* 

deprived of heaven.* 
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wonmu may have several hnsbands, not necessarily brotbers, a 
man may manr sereral women (Forbes, Oriental ilemoin, 
London, 1813, f. 385). Sometimes, too, these wives become 
paramours (concubines) of other men (Todas [Reclus, p. 197] ; 
Eunnavans of Madura (Mayn e, p. 60]). In many Instances of 
polyandry, especially of brothers, the elder brother is the chief 
husband and the younger are lesser husbands. The arrange- 
ment thus corresponds to that of the chief and lesser wives, 
and the younger brothers are a sort of ' male concubines ‘ (cf. 
Westermarok, p. 616). In most of these cases the children are 
attributed to the chief husband and call him father. 

(c) Besides the practice of lending wives or of exchanging 
them at festivals — both of very wide occurrence (see AnmTERV 
[Primitive and Savage], § 7) — the exchange of wives for a shorter 
or longer period as a sign of friendship occurs sporadically, 
often between chiefs. The custom is found among the 
Australians, Eskimos, several American Indian tribes, in 
Polynesia, with the negroes of Angola, eta (Thomas, p. 177 ; 
Nansen, Eslnmo Life, London, 1893, p. 148; Letourneau, La 
Femme, 107, 114, Marriage, 62, 61 ; Westermarck, pp. 76, 488), 
while Sir Q. Mackenzie says tinkers in the 17th cent, used each 
others’ wives as concubines (Lang, Sir 6. ilackemic, London, 
1609, p. 322). In such cases the woman becomes the paramour 
of the man. 

(d) Again, where a chief, ruler, or priest has, or claims, the 
right to a woman for the first night or nights of her marriage, 
such women are In the position of temporary concubines. This 
practice is found among the Eskimos, the Caribs, and certain 
Brazilian tribes ; in Nicaragrua ; in Muabar, and Cambodia ; in 
New Zealand; in Africa; in ancient Ireland, and elsewhere 
(Westermarck, p. 76 S. ; Giraud-Teulon, Lee Originet du 
mariage, Paris, 1884, p. 82 ff. ; Letourneau, Marriage, 47 ; 
Meyer, op. eif. p. 21). The right is also claimed at other times, 
or a (diief or king may take any girl or woman as he pleases 
(Westermarck, p. 79; Letourneau, L'Eselav. 203; Meyer, p. 
29 ; O'Grady, Silta Qadeliea, 1892, ii. 408), or access may be 
granted as a favour, e.g. in the case of Kalmuk priests, who are 
not allowed to marry (IVestermarck, p. 79 ; for other instances, 
cf. vol. i. 126t>). 

(e) There are numerous instances, especially among savages. 
In which mrls before marriage are free to form connexions with 
men, while it is considered almost dishonourable not to have a 
lover (Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ii. 422). This is very common 
in Africa; and an extreme instance of it occurs among the 
Masai, where men do not marry until the age of thirty. Young 
men, therefore, are aliowed to seiect one or two young girls 
after jiving a present to the mother. The girls live in the 
warriors’ quarters, and are given great liberty. 'When they are 
of a marriageable age, they return home, and must lire morally 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, London, 1002, ii. 822). Among 
some American Indian tribes, girls preferred free love to mar- 
riage, and accompanied hunters on expeditions. If children 
were bom they were legitimate, though not on the same level 
ns children bora In wedlock (Letourneau, La Femme, 135). 
In other cases these connexions are a kind of trial marriage, 
and may become permanent if the girl proves with child (Reclus, 
[). 194; Westermarck, pp. 23. 24 , 71; Post, 1. 64; Gir. Camb. 
li. 6 ; for the three years’ trial connexions of certain Essenes, 
see Jos. BJ n. vUl. is). But there ore other temporary unions 
which are still more suggestive of concubinage. These are found 
sporadically among savages (Post, i. 63), but occur at higher 
levels also. Among the Ass.anyeh Arabs a custom exists by 
which a woman is the wife of a man for three or four daj’s in 
each week, but may form other connexions on the remaining 
days. Some have seen in this a survival of the mof’a marriage 
of the ancient Arabs— a form of temporary union with a woman 
dwelling with her own family (Spencer, L 635 ; W. R. Smith, 
op. eit. 83 If.). In Persia a wife may be tried for a legally stipu- 
lated time, at the expiry of which the parties may separate or 
renew the contract (iVestermarck, p. 619). In Japan a daughter 
may be hired for a temporary union, the duration of which is 
fixed by contract. This union often exists between Europeans 
and Japanese girls (Letourneau, La Femme, 232; Kreitner, 
Imfemen Oeten, Vienna, 1881, p. 235), In Tibet, temporaty 
marriages are contracted for six months, one month, or a week 
— perhaps a form of polyandry. Traders form temporary con- 
nexions with women — a common custom elsewhere wherever 
caravans halt or markets are held,(Rockhill, Land of fAs Lamas, 
London, 1891, pp. 212, 144). Among the ancient Irish, tempor- 
ary marriages for a year existed. They were arranged at the 
Beltane festival (let May), and at next Beltane were broken, 
when the woman passed to a new husband (Giraud-Tenlon, p. 
330). ’Tliis is akin to the Scottish * handfasting,' by which • at 
the public fairs men selected female companions with whom to 
cohabit for a year. At the expiry of this period both parties were 
occountcdfrce;theymight either unite in marriageorlivesingly’ 
(Rogers, Scotland, Social and Domestic, London, 1869, p, lOij). 

(/) Occasionally a wife is allowed a legal paramour, to whom 
she stands in the relation of a concubine. He takes the place 
of the real husband in his absence, and is often a younger 
brother. This custom is found among the Aleuts, Thlinkcts, 
Koloshes. Kaniagrauts, some African tnbes, some Papuans, and 




In Sparta a secondary husband was also permitted to incre.asc 
tile family (Xenoph. ttep. IjOC, i. 9 ; Muller, Doric Race, London, 
1830, ii. 2111 Among the Konyagas adultery is punished by 
making ths lover a member of the household, a secondary hus- 
band and servant (Redus, p. 67). 

(7) Among the Reddles, when a woman is married to a young 


boy, she cohabits with the father or undo of the boy, 
he grows up, takes the wife of another boy (Shortt, TAcs 
ser., viL 264 f.) Cohabitation of the father with the »» * 
daring his minority also exists among the Ostyaks, OsKte*^ anc 
theVellalah caste in Coimbatore, in the Marquesas Isia:^*;*^* 
it existed among the old Prussians and among the Bcssiiz: sar* 
before the cmandpation (Westermarck, p. 454 ; Post, i. 

6 . The taking of a Becondaiywife or a contn-iirf 
is not necessarily felt as a reproach by ths 
wife. Frequently, where women have to 
hard, the concubine is rather welcomed, asa. tiff 
wife may even encourage the husband to teSj stiff 
SA a means of lightening her labours, especisliy Js 
it also gives her a certain amount of power 

the new-comer. This may also happen where r^- 
gyny gives standing, or is a proof of re^ects'taZry 
and wealth. 

Among the Zulus the chief wife works hard, so that Sff hsi?- 
band may be the sooner able to take a younger wronsi. 
whom she will have authority. Other examples jev 
among Negro and Kafir tribes, the Apaches, Ermrar. 
the ^kimos, Bagobos of the Philippines, etc. (TTesV 
p. 466 ; Nansen, op. dt. 144 ff.). Among the Arabs ei 
Egypt a wife expects her husband to provide htrvidiaszrw 
who will also be his concubine (Baker, A ue JVibuixrl'K.Iczszzm 
1888, p. 126 tt.). Where the wife is old, or has no ciSi 
absolutely devoted to her husband, she will sometimm 
to take a concubine, or will herself provide one, ai en 
dted above have shown (cL also Lane, Arab. SocCiij ~ 

1883, p. 246 f. ; Westermarck, pp. 4S9, 495X But gms 
desire on the part of the man lor variety, lor thr jmnSn 
of sensual passion, and occasionally the wish forrmnenmn'iS- 
epring, and the fear of childlessness, especially vciare lasnsmrr- 
worship exists, are the motives for polygyny. 

7 . Bars to concubinage.— On the 5ng£.. 
jealousy often causes muchnnpleasaiitassfr,^“;y- 
gynous households. It may lead to the sdstit if 
the wife, or to her ill-treatment if she rsissuajs?- 
tions, or, again, to her ill-treatment cf 
comers. Hence jealousy is often a powerful xsiai 
of preventing polygyny. 

Mclng a second wile or conenhine is sometima 1 3 
the wife’s divorcing her husband (Tuaregs 



take her os his only wife (Cbarruas [Asari, Xrfe. 

Paris, 1809, 11. 22] ; see also { 4, above (Egyptixmimcferii' 
In some cases a second wife or concubine me be 
If the wife is childless (Santais, tribw of ths iSmS. 

and Bombay [Post, 1. 63]), or with the wiJe'i ems-m "SammL 
(Reclus, p. 281] ; some Papuan tribes [Kohler, Ai ' Et" nxc ~ 

341] ; see also Post, L 63X Sometimes bo ^ — ^ 

bine is permitted, as in the case of the Kt—Ccj n 

Among those lower peoples with -wSrr: v- 

gamy is customary or polygamy is 
cuhinage is sometimes expressly inisrSaaf rr-’- 
quite unknown. ~ ~ 

This is the case with the Papuans of Dnrrr-r 
London, 1853, p. 81), the Karens, Kaidha. ’ri: 
the Koch and Old Kukis, the Mriis and t 5— 
it is wrong for a master to take adri-ta^ i . 
eome tribes of the Malay Peninstda. efc. r.v» ~ 



Mayne, p. 76; Dalton, p. 91; JASB» xirr 
Races of S.B. India, London, 1870, pp. 
marriage the Kabyle law recognizes no kzxS 
concubmate is unknown (Hanoteau trA 
Paris, 1872-73, U. 148). In Cambodia, e-i 

Presnant, she tax ; 

while In the Malacca peninsula she UfrE-~rr-rxx.h. - 

neau, L'Eselav. 216 ; IValtx, i. 153). P-'-'n- 
Battaks is against cohabitation with a 
become a concubine, custom (adatt ' ~ r 

(Letourneau, p. 201). See also 5 4 (cinx. 

In cases where the husband at - 

wife’s people, and where polyandry's^" * “ 

polygamy, concuhmage wonld seM—. -jkz... 

8 . Standing of the conaSn^^-T-..,— 
cuhine is a purchased slave, or & -r™ 
often in other cases, she hesV 
own person. As the wife or 
to a guest, so the lesser wif^ •“ ■'"'5- 

slave is frequently ciren tr, - '.C' ^ "i-d • 

In Fiji, tho concnbTnS of Ih- 






warriors or guests (Letourneau, jf S— 
who tired of their concubints • 

(ihitchard, cp. eif. 132, 1721 C fiLX 
the king wer* offered to 
Tamlsier, Toy. en Ahvet. ? 

tbo Cumanas that ’ grett^^rw ^ . „ 

pleased, and gave the beanti;:5,i^ * ' 

entertained ’ (Spencer, L e£?! 

Kot infrcqnentfy " 
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tituted for money, which goes to their o^vner, as 
among the Maoris (Letournean, L'Esclav, 176), 
Nutka Columbians {NB i. 191-94, 217), the Greeks, 
the Babylonians (Kohler-Peiser, iv. 28-29), and 
the ancient Arabs, though this was forbidden by 
Muhammad [DI, p. 597), etc. 

Generally the concubine can be repudiated u-ith- 
out formality, or even sold, though there are ex- 
ceptions, as Avhen a slave becomes free when she 
bears her master a child (see above). 

Adultery with a lesser wife or concubine is 
usually less severely punished than in the case 
of a cliicf wife. 

Among some Negro tribes, adultery with the latter is punished 
with dcntl), witli the former by n fine (du Chaillii, L'A/rigue 
iqxtat., Paris, I8BH, pp. 07, 435). In Java, the punishment is 
Blight (Wnitz, i. S16). Among the Battnlte, it the concubine has 
borne no children to the master, the lover must pay her value 
to him ! but, if she has, both are punished with death (Letour- 
neau, L'Esclav. 201). Among some Mongol tribes the owner 
could take nil the lover’s possossions, but the concubine was 
not punished, and nnchastity with the concubines of priests 
(who wore not married) was unpunished (Post, ii. 300, S74). In 
Muhammadan law the adultery of the slave wife is less culpable 
than that of the tree woman (Letourneau, L'Esclav. 282). In 
Peru, criminal connexion with one of the Inca's wives or concu- 
bines (or with the Virgins of the Sun) was punished with death 
.and confiscation (Prescott, p. 53 ; Ixitourneau, p. 105). Ocncr- 

aiiys . ‘ ‘ ; 

bine ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

rank of me wife in vuuuus sucieiies. 

As the wife is often sacrificed at her husband’s 
death, to accompany him into the other world, 
so, very frequently, concubines are killed at their 
otvner’s death for the same purpose. 

In Darien and Panama, all, and in Pom a chosen few, of the 
concubines of nobles or of the Inca were sacrificed (Soemann, 
Vot/aqe of II.M.S. Herald, Ixmdon, 1853, i. 81C ; Prescott, pp. 
16, 43). in New Zealand, at the death of n chief, some femoio 
staves were cmolflcd; their sacrifice at the death of important 
persons was common In Melanesia (I/etourncnu, La Femme, 83, 
110, L'Esclav. 42). The practice is common In Africa : while in 
India, at the death of a great prince, not only his wives, but often 
his wliole harem, died on the pj’re (Letourneau, La Femme, 399). 

Frcquontly tlio eldest son or heir inherits his 
father’s wives and concubines (excluding his own 
mother). 

Tills occurred In Sfexico In the case of. women who bad not 
borne children to the deceased, among the tiishmis, Maoris, 
Boolmnnas, many Negro tribes, and the ancient Arabs and 
Hebrews (Spencer, I. CSO; M'Lennan, Studies in Ancient 
Uist., 2nd scr,, Ixindon, 1890, p. 476; Bosmnn, In Pinkerton, 
xvl. 480 : du Challlu, op. cit. 203 : Letourneau, La Femme, 89 ; 
W. R. Smith, op. cH, 104 ff. ; 2 S 10^3 [Absalom’s not signlllcd 
that his father was dctlironed)). Sometimes the brother suc- 
ceeds to his brotlior’s wives and concubines (Spencer, I. 080). 
Among the Slapuohcs, grown-up sons by one wife take another 
widow ns their common concubine ((6. 760). 

9. Standing of children by concubines. — This 
varies in diflbreut regions. The concubine gener- 
ally being in the position of a slai’c, and frequently 
a foreigner, the miild is normally a slave and ille- 
gitimate, and inherits nothing at the father’s 
death. This is the case among many savage and 
barbaric peoples, and is, to some extent, the result 
of counting descent through the mother — the child 
taking the mother’s rank irrespeotivo of that of the 
father. It also results from the dislike which some 
peoples have for any relation outside legitimate 
marriage. 

I. ■ .• --ond wife were 

if ■ .-I ■ ' . London, 1807, 

■ i . i ; , r . . and ilexicnns, 

■■■■■.' ■ ■ .. 050, ii. 205). i 

1;. N... /I. . . ., . ■ ■ ’ they were of 

servile condition, and in Fiji ■■ '■ >-’ '-itcd 

were few in number (Letourn . / •.'.24). 

In Guinea and in other parts c ' ' ' . '■ : on 

the Gold Coast they are m ■ ■ 

Timbuotu are incapablo of inheriting ' ! i" i •" 

39; Post, A/rik, Jxtrisgy. i. 289). In 
chief wife inherits 0Ter5‘tbing (Waltz, ... 

Islands, the son of the wife of big ' ; . ' (■■, 1 _■ 
jri7)fonni; Niperf., N. York, 1851, p. 6f P ■■ .' 
of the wife married by the Wion ma.t 

(Oolqulioun, op. cit. p. 182), and omong the Tnngutans and 
Mongols oliildrcn of concubines are illegitimate, and inherit 
nothing (PreJovalskj-, op. cit. I. 09, il. 121). Among tho L^lans, 
children of n slavo wife or n concubii ■ ■<!. 

L 178), In India, diildrcn by a cone ’ ; ■ ; - 

tenanee, but not to inheritance. In ■ ■ ■■. ' ' . "< 


Illegitimate, hut the father may settle something upon them in 
his lifetime. Tho position ol children by a Sudra woman married 
to a man of higher caste is much disputed in the older law 
sometimes they ore said to bo entitled to maintenance only 
sometimes to o lesser or greater shore of the inheritance (Movno. 
pp. CS, 73, 890-91 ; Dubois, i, 210; see also § 4 [Arabs, Germans]). 

'Where cliildren are sold by their fathers, those 
of concubines 5vill generally be first traded for gain. 
The practice is common m the Solomon Islands, 
in large tracts of Negro Africa, and in China 
(Letourneau, L'Esclav. 39, 235; Giraud-Teulon, 
pp. 430, 431). 

In some instances, inheritance is graded accord- 
ing to the position of tho mother— the children of 
a chief wife being most favoured, those of the lesser 
wives and concubines receiving lesser shares. 


with the Beluns of Timor, children of concubines Inherit a 
third part of the residuum, and in the Philippines and Burma 
their share Is small (Post, 1. 147). With tlie Kh.vengs, children 
of lesser wives inherit two parts, children of slaves one part, 
and children of the chief wife four parts (Kohler, ZVRW vL 
197). In Eg5'pt, all were legitimate ; but those born in actual 
marriage took precedence of and bad superior rank to children 
of women of inferior rank or slaves (Maspero, pp. 62, 273). In 
Peru, the eldest son of the coya alone inherited tho throne, but 
children by other women had no inferior position (Letounieau, 
La Femme, 105 f.). In India, the illegitimate son of a Sudra 
has privileges of inlicritance (o moieti’, and sometimes an equal 
share or the whole) when the mother has been under the father’s 
control (Ids female slave or the slave of his male slave, according 
to Manu, tx. 170, and, in modem law, an unmarried Sudra woman 
kept ns a concubine. The concubine In earlier times would 
always bo n slave). Tho tjnderl.riDg idea was that the marriage 
of a Sudra was of so Iowa nature as to be itself akind of Irregular 
connexion (Mayne, pp. 03, 300 f., 40311.; Jolly, ZDIIQ xliv. 
[1890] 85). 


In other cases, again, there is no difference in 
the position of children of a chief 5vife and of 
others. This is particularly the case where a 
childless wife gives her husband a concubine, or 
where the wife is reckoned the mother of all the 
children. 


E.vnmples ore found in BrazU (v. Mortius, TilierseLoflen 
Brasitiens, 1807, I. 120) ; with some Negroes and Kafirs (Post, 
i. 17); in Abj-ssinla (Letourneau, La Femme, 2S9); among 
the Bodos ond Dhimais (Hodgson, Jlise. Essays, Lond. 1880, t 
122); among the Knndhs of Orisso (Kohler, ZVRW viii. 2^; 
among the Almis (Westermarck, p. 446) [in Sarawak and Borneo, 
when a man dies intestate (Brooke, Ten rears in Sarawak, wpo. 
1806, ii. 821) ; and among tho Samoj’cdes and Tatars, with toe 
latter of whom also male children by a concubine receive double 
tho portion of a wife’s female Issue (Post, 1. 17, 146). Among 
Muhammadan peoples, when sons of concubines are aclmow- 
lodged by tho father, they inherit equally with sons of wives ; 
otherwise they are slaves (Lane, i. 143). In ancient Arabia, tho 
son of o slave women, if noknowledgcd, became a full tribesman 
nv, R. Smith, op. eit. p. 180). In Babylonia, the sons oi a 
‘mold-soirant,' i.e. a slave, shared equally ndth those oi toe 
wife If the father had said to them, * ily sons.’ But they were 
sllghtlj’ inferior (Johns, p. 86; see also § 4, above). Among toe 
nftrewB, it is probable that all the children oolmowicdged by 
the father (except those born of adultery or incest) were legiti- 
mate ; but the position of o concubine’s sons is not deflncdlewjJy 
with respect to inheritance. Nominally, they ia^rsrited with toe 
other sons (the eldest of whom received a double BharolDt21‘»l), 
especiallj’ whore tliey were reckoned os the children of the lepJ 
wife. All the sons of Jacob rank as hea’- y” 'G-40) Put 
perhaps gencralh'theyhado less share, ■ ■ '' i . 

depend on tho attitude of father, wile, 1 

. ;• *,-...".1 oontthera awny(an255i; 

] . , ■ . ,.1—11 ho holr with 


of tho treatment, which maj% thorelore, have been 

ns In his case, to tlie son of a harlot brought up in the fatoct i 

household (Jg ll>-7 ; see also ? 4 [China, Japan]). 

Where mother-right ond inheritance through the moinei 

*’ ** ’-stances of the father making over nis 

. , , ■ Ic — ■ ’v^iooccurt 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ’/ ■ ’ ' ■ ^ ■ 1 

others have not IBurton, Lake Regions, London, Ibiki, u. 
the Pantis, and in Guinea. Some hare seen In this one meWM 
by which inheritance hosed on mother-right passed over 
tho patrlarohnto, which Involved the successfon of sms ro 
fatliers (M'Lennan, p. 114 ; Giraud-Teulon, p. 440). Where con 
cubincs are women captured in war, or 

tlicir children belong to tho man In a way in which toe wuaren 
of tho wife under mother-right do not. And where , 
manj’ cononbines of this sort, ruea would SMn tern » P 
cnee for marriage which made tho husband h[s wHe * . 

made his children belong to hitn ’ R. 

of. Spencer, f. 051). This woidd ^ toe c^e wh^ geno^ 
marriage by capture existed, since it tended to break up 
whole system 0! mother-right 
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10. ConoulDinage hardly exists in the lowest 
savage communities, but it is found in savage 
societies at a higher level, and is much more 
common in warlike, barbaric, and partially civil- 
ized societies, concubines beinw either war captives 
or purchased. In either case tlieir position is little 
better than that of slaves, subject to their oumer’s 
caprices, though, if they become his favourites, 
their position is a happier one. In some cases 
they are slaves of the wife or part of her dowry, 
or house-servants or slaves. In all these societies 
concubinage is sanctioned by custom or law, whether 
monogamy or polygamy is the form of marriage, 
and very often laws exist regulating the position 
of the concubine, and even tending to ameliorate 
her position. Although polygamy is found in all 
barbaric civilizations, a tendency to monogamy, 
with more or less restricted concubinage, is found 
in many of them (Egypt, Babylon, the Hebrews), 
as it is also found sporadically at lower levels (§ 3) ; 
or polygamy is entirely restricted to the higher 
classes (Mexicans, Teutons, Celts, Abyssinians) ; 
or, again, polygamy is illegal, but concubin.age is 
allowed (China, Japan, Greece, Rome). Finally, 
where a higher view of marriage begins to prevail, 
even concubinage tends to pass away, and becomes 
more and more a vicious luxury of a few of the 
rich, as it was in early and mediceval Europe. 
This is occasionally a natural tendency arising 
with the growth of a higher civilization, or from 
contact with a purely monogamous civilization, 
or it may be induced througli the rise of a more 
ethical religion which condemns lust. For, wher- 
ever the monogamous sentiment prevails, wherever 
other attractions than j’outh and beauty are looked 
for in woman, wherever love becomes more reCned 
and the devotion to one woman more absorbing, 
wherever it is felt that polygyny is an insult to 
the female sex, wherever woman tends to be on an 
equality with man, and wherever married people 
pledge themselves to purity of life, all irregular 
connexions are soon looked upon as wrong, and 
concubinage becomes more and more rare. In 
modern Christian countries it no longer exists as 
such, though rich men may keep women, more or 
less secretly, for the gratification of their passions, 
and prostitution is still an enormous social evil. 

LnBitATUnn.— There is no work denling' exclusively with this 
subject, liiit much information wili be found in G. E. Howard, 
UUt. of llalritn. Institutions, 3 vols., Chicago and London, 
1904 ; C. Lctoumcau, Hcolution of Marriage, London, 189V, 
La Condition de la femme dans ies divcrses races et civilisations, 
Paris, 1003, i'ii’roZufh *■ ' '■ " T 

Gnmdrfss der ethnol . ■ 

1894-05, Stud, zur . ' ■ 

Oldenburg and Leipz „ , 

germ. AUertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.vv. ‘ Belschhlferin,* 
’ Polygamie,’ etc.; T. Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthropol, der 
Jiaturvblkcr, lAsipzig, 1859-72; C. S. Wake, Erol. of Morality, 
liondon, 1878 ; E. Westcrmarck, llist. of Human Marriage, 
London, 1891 pl894). .T. A. IllACCULLOCH. 

CONCUBINAGE (Christian). — From the be- 
ginning there were in the Church two distinct 
movements— one elevating and sanctifying the 
family, the other glorifying celibacy and vir^nity. 
Both are traced back to uie NT, and the second 
more particularly, though not exclusively, to Mt 
19” Sa-*® and to St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians 
(1 Co 7). The second was already vigorous in the 
e.arly part of the 2nd century. Clement of Alex- 
andria presents a beautiful picture of marriage 
(Pncffop. iii. 250 ; Schatl', CIi. Hist, iii. 364) ; and 
Tertullian at the close of the treatise ho •wrote to 
his wife {ad Uxorem, ‘ Anto-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. 
ed. iv. 39-50) likewise emphasizes the dignity and 
blessedness of marriage, which he, ns well as the 
other Fathers, regarded as a spiritual rather than 
n physical union. In spite of this high view of 
marriage, the conceptions of the early Fathers did 
not rise completely above the old Roman social 
VOL. in. — 52 


distinctions so as to set aside the concubinate 
relation as illegal according to the Scriptures. 

For the clergy the rule of celibacy came to pre- 
vail in the Western Church, though a law of 
celibacy was voted do-wn in the Council of Nictea 
(325). The Synod of Elvira, early in the 4th cent., 
is by almost general agreement regarded as the 
first Council that insisted upon marital abstinence 
for the three higher grades of the clergy (see Funk, 
‘ Colibat und Priesterehe im christl. Altertum,’ 
Ahliandlungen, i. 121-155). In the Ea.st, miirriago 
was always allowed to the clergj-, altliough the 
rule came to prevail that priests might not marry 
a second time. As for the laity, the Church seems 
not to have spoken positively against concubinage 
for nearly 400 years. In accordance with tile 
Roman practice, Callistus, bishop of Rome (217- 
222), permitted the concubinage of senators with 
freed women to continue. The Apostolic Const i- 
tntions (viii. 32, ‘ Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. ed. vii. 
494) allowed the baptism of a concubine who was 
faithful to her heatlien consort (‘slave to an un- 
believer ’), but they stipulated that, if n Christian 
have a concubine, be she a freedwoman or a slave, 
he must contract legal marriage as a condition of 
his remaining in the Church. The sentiment of 
the Church, however, was altogether in tlie right 
direction in the matter of the marriage of laymen. 
This is shown by Constantine’s law of 320 {de 
Conub. V. 26), which forbade a man to have a con- 
cubine if his wife were living. Ilis laws pro- 
tecting womanhood, whether virgin, widow, or 
married, were a direct product of the Christian 
principle of the sanctity of marriage. Gibbon, in 
the course of a discussion of the Justinian laws 
concerning marriage, could say : ‘ The dignity of 
marriage was restored by tlic Christians’ (oh. 
xliv. [vol. iv. p. 478, ed. BuiyS 1906]). 

The First Synod of Toledo (a.d. 400) marks a 
positive turning-point from the practice of old 
Rome. It declared that a Christian having both a 
believing wife and a concubine should be excluded 
from the Church. A man, however, who had not 
a wife but a concubine, and only one, should not be 
repelled from the Church (‘nui non habet uxorem 
et pro uxore concubinam liaoet, communione non 
repellatur’ ; see Mansi, Concilia, 1901-09, iii. 997 fl.; 
Hefele, Conciliengcsch. ii. 78 11'.). About the same 
time (402) a Roman Synod (see Hefele, ii. 88) took 
the same action when it forbade a Christian to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister, and in the same 
canon forbade him to have a concubine jf he had a 
wife living. This action was regulative for the 
Middle Ages, and the canon of the Toletan Synod 
was often referred to. The judgment of Leo the 
Great (458) was not out of keening with it, though 
it strongly favours the hard Roman law. IVhcn 
asked whether a man who left a concubine and 
married a -wife committed bigamy, he replied in 
the negative {En. clxvii. 6, ‘Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. 
ed. xii. 110). The concubinage of clerics was from 
the 4th cent, frequently forbidden by conciliar 
action, and punished with severe penalties. The 
Third Sjurod of Orleans_(53S) forbade the ordina- 
tion of a man who, during his •^•ife’s lifetime, or 
niter her death, kept a concubine. The ecclesi- 
astical references to jay-concubina^e arc relatively 
infrequent, but they arc in the right direction. 

Among the conciliar regulations of the early 
Middle Ages on laj’-concubinnge arc the follow- 
ing : A Roman Council of 820 (Hefele, iv, 60) 
forbade a married man to have a concubine {‘non 
licet uno tempore duas habere uxores, uroremvo 
et concubinam ’) ; so also the Synods of Paris 
(829 ; see Hefele, iv. 67), of Mainz (851), and Rome 
(1059 and 1063). The Synod of Mainz (851) stipu- 
lated that a man who had a concubine and did not 
live "with her legitimately might put her away 
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and_ many another ; and it also permitted a man 
having a single concubine to go to communion. 
Strange to say, the older Roman and Teutonic law 
was re-affirmed when the Synod of Trihnr (895 ; 
see Ilefele, iv. 656) declared that marriage could 
he contracted only between equals (as the law of 
Justinian had done by implication in the 6th cent, 
when it called concubinage ‘ unequal marriage '). 

The strict procedure of the Hildehrandian popes 
and Hildebrand himself, beginning with the Roman 
Council of 1059, against all priestly marriage or con- 
cubinage is set forth in art. Celibact (Christian). 
And it is sufficient here, in regard to clerical con- 
cubinage from this time on to the Reformation, to 
say that it continued in all countries, hut especi- 
ally in Spain, Hungary, Germany, and England. 
The Councils of London (1102, etc.) and West- 
minster, under Anselm and his successors (see 
Hefele, Lea, etc,), laid down, at the Pope’s in- 
stance, the most stringent laws against the secret 
marriage or concubinage of priests and monks, and 
the entrance of their sons into the benefices of the 
fathers. The wide prevalency of concubinage is 
attested beyond contradiction by Eadmer, who 
says : ‘ Almost the greater and better part of the 
English clergy were the sons of priests’ {Hist. 
Nov. iv.), by Giraldus Camhrensis, Walter Map, 
and such English chroniclers as Matthew Paris 
and Henry of Huntingdon. Adrian iv. (1154- 
1159), the only English Pope, was the son of a 
monk of St. Albans, an ahuey which at a later 
period became notorious for its licentious de- 
generacy. The Bishop of Ely’s concubine, Maud 
of Ramsbury, defended his castle of Devizes (1139) 
until her son was held up before her eyes and the 
threat was made to hang him (Ordericus Vitalis, 
bk, xiiL cb. 40 [Bohn’s ed. 1853-56, ir, 211]). The 
Papal legates coming to England insisted upon the 
clergy abandoning their concubines; but one of 
them at least, the Cardinal of Crema, most urgent 
in these exhortations, was himself caught with a 
harlot after celebrating mass (Henry of Hunting- 
don, and Matthew Paris, an. 1125), In the middle 
of the 15th cent., de la Bere, bishop of St. David’s, 
by his own statement (1452), drew 400 marks 
yearly from priests for the privilege of having con- 
cubines. In the earlier part of the 14th cent,, 
Pelayo Alvarez, bishop of Silves in Portugal, in 
his famous ‘Lament of the Church’ (de Planclu 
Ecclesiae), declares that the clergy of Portugal 
lived freely with women, even women of noble 
birth, in life-long compacts, and that their children 
were almost as numerous as the children of lay- 
men. John of Paris in bis tracts (about 1330) 
questioned whether the law of celibacy should not 
be withdrawn, in view of the fact that it was so 
poorly observed. The clergy in parts of Germany 
m the 14th cent, refused to put away their wives. 
Nicolas of Clemanges says that laics in many 
parishes (‘inplerisqne parochiis’) would not toler- 
ate a cleric unless he had a concubine (‘nisi con- 
cnbinam habeat’). Lea (Hist, of Sacerd. Celibacy, 
L 423) is forced in his concluding remarks on 
sacerdotal celibacy in the Middle Ages to say: 

‘ The records . . . are full of the evidences that in- 
discriminate license of the worst kind prevailed 
throughout every rank of the hierarchy. One of 
the most notorious ofienders in high places in the 
16th cent, was Cardinal Beaton of Scotland. On 
the eve of the Reformation, in Switzerland and 
other parts of the Church, the concubinage of the 
clergy was a large source of revenue to the bishops. 
In the diocese of Bamberg five gulden was paid 
by the priest for every child bom to him, and 
about 1500 such children were bom annually 
(see Hase, KirchcTigeschN^ 1877, ii- 449). The 
income from the Swiss see of Constance from this 
source is said to have been 7500 gulden in 1522, 


Zwingli lived in the relation of concubinage as 
priest, and Ballinger and Leo Judae were the sons 
of priests. Erasmus complained of the unhallowed 

f ains of bishops from taxes levied upon priests 
olding concubines. The ‘Complaints made by 
the German nation ’ to the Diet of 'Worms (1521) 
included a charge against the higher ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of permitting the cohabitation 
of priests on account of money (‘wie sie unehe- 
Jiche Beiwohnung von gelts wechen’gedulden ’). 

The concubinage of la 3 Tnen in any form was 
for the first time suWected to severe penalty by 
Leo X, and the Fifth Lateran Council (1516). The 
Council of Trent (1563) at its 24th session (Mirbt, 
Quellen zur Gesch. des Hapsttum^, 1901, pp. 24^ 
Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1877, ii. 193 ffi), 
by its strict definition of marriage as a sacrament, 
by the ceremony it declared necessary, and by ths 
repudiation of divorce except in the modified form 
of separation from bed and board, made all forms 
of concubinage unlawful and sinful. The validity 
of a civil contract of marriage was expressly de- 
nied by Pins rx. in the Syllabus of Errors of 1864 
(No. 73 ; Mirbt, p, 369 ; Schaff, ii. 231) ; and the 
same Pope, in ms Allocution of Sept. 1852, de- 
clared that civil marriage and marriage among 
Christians who deny the sacramental character of 
the rite are nothing more than a base and low con- 
cubinage condemned by the Church (‘turpem et 
exitialem concubinatnm, ab ecclesia damnatum ’ ; 
Friedberg, Kirchenrecht^, p. 386). 

The attitude of the Protestant Reformation and 
the Protestant Churches to marriage repudiates 
aU concubinage as an adjunct to tne union be- 
tween one man and one woman, or as a sub- 
stitute for it. Luther’s first distinct and_ find 
pronouncement on the subject was issued in bis 
de Votis Monasticis (1522). It took the ground 
that marriage is the natural state ordained by 
God, and that it has a dignity above the celibate 
state, and he urged nuns and monks to maiy 
rather than indulge concealed passion. Luthers 
main position was taken by Marsiglius of Padua 
in bis Defensor Pads, 1324 (see Scholz, Die Pub- 
lizistih zur Zeit Philipps des Schonen, Stuttgart, 
1903, p. 452ff ). In the year 1522, Zwingli and ten 
other priests petitioned the Bishop_ of Constance 
for permission to marry. It remains a blot on 
Luther’s career that he gave his consent to the 
second marriage of Pbihp of Hesse, which was 
virtually concubinage. The well-known freedom 
of the princes at that day does not justify Luther 
in having allowed what he no doubt conridered 
the lesser of two evils. The purity of his own 
family life set an example in the right direction, 
which, however, does not altogether counteract 
his advice to the prince of Hesse. The 'VL .Articles 
of Hen^ ym. are the last official State legislation 
in Engiand against clerical concubinage. Thw 
punished it, after the first offence, with death. In 
consequence, Cranmer sent his second wife, the 
sister of Osiander, back to Germany for a thna 
JTie sacredness of the marriage tie and the sacred- 
neas of personal purity both in man and ncoinan 
have been principles of the Protestant Churches 
from the beginning, and control their treatmCTt 
of all forms of fornication and concubinage. Th^ 
look back as regulative to the Seventh Commanu- 
ment, and to the words of our Lord concerning 
monogamy and the permanent nature of tne 
marital tie. . . . ,, 

LiTSP.iirEz.-E. A Frie^Eisr, Cwpwjfurt 
Leipzig, 1879-18S1 ; Henry C Lea, HUt. 
in IhtChT. Ch.h 2 vote, London, 1B07; . 

ttkiehU, 0Tote, Freibnrff, 1E33, Index under ' toraWnat, 

F. X Funk, Eirehensuch. A bhanSlvmaen und U 

2 rX. P.derbon,, 1&7-99, L 121, ‘ C^t Pn^.«ehe to 

cbristL Altertum': the work* on ^nrcb Htaoy 

treatUe* on Canon Law, a* X Fpedberg, 

and nangd. KirchenTtthW-, Leipzsg, 1903, and P. Hergen 
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rother (Kom. Cath.)i Lehrbuch des hath, KirchenreehU\ 
Freiburg i. B. 1905, p. 690 ft. ctu. ; the artt. • Concubiuat ’ in 
■Wetzer-Wclte, iii. 842-846 and ‘Konkubinat’ mPRE^ X. 745- 
747. General reference may also be made to the literature 
given under Celibacy (Christian). 

DAVro S. SCHAFF. 

CONCUBINAGE (Greek and Roman).— 'While 
the Greek and Latin terms for ‘concubine’ (iraX- 
\aKls,-'fi,pcElex) are essentially the same, and are both 
directly derived from the Sera. pillegeS, ‘paramour,’ 
wo must, nevertheless, carefully distinguish be- 
tween the two peoples in regard to the actual 
practice of concubinage. 

1 . Greek. — Among the Greeks, concubinage was 
based upon slavery. In Homeric times there 
might subsist between the owner and his purchased 
or captured slave-girl a relationship by which no 
one — save perhaps the regular wife — was offended ; 
ivitness the cases of Achilles and Briseis, Aga- 
memnon and Chryseis (whom he desired to take 
home, and of whom he thought more highly than 
of Clytemnestra, Jl, i. 112). It is true that the 
sons bom of such connexions were bastards {v6Boi), 
but the father often brought them up with his 
lawful children. Thus, Menelaus provides the 
marriage feast for his son by a slave mother (Od. 
iv. 10) ; while Theano, the wife of Antenor, seeks 
to please her husband by bringing up his son by a 
slave as one of her own children {H. v. 70; cf. 
viii. 284, and Euripides, Andromac/ie, 222). The 
fact of Priam’s having a king’s daughter as a 
secondary wife (iZ. xxi. 85, xxii. 48) must be taken 
as indicative of a barbaric stage of civilization, 
and the same may be said of his having — besides 
nineteen sons by Hecuba — thirty-one by other 
women, one of the thirty-one being Doryklus, who 
is explicitly spoken of as rWos (iZ. xi. 490). Even 
in the Epic age, however, poetry was finding 
themes in the contentions arising out of these 
unions, as is illustrated by the story of Phoenix, 
who at the instigation of his mother set his face 
against his father’s concubine (/Z. ix. 449)— a sub- 
ject afterwards handled dramatically by Euripides 
in his Fhcenix (cf. also Sophocles, Tracfiiniai). 

As regards the later period, our knowledge of 
the subject — partial as it is — relates only to 
Athens, though we may assume the existence of 
similar conditions in other States. In Athens a 
valid marriage could be contracted only by a man 
and a woman who were both citizens, since it was 
a union of this kind alone which could fulfil the 
real purpose of marriage, viz. the continued supply 
of citizens. Nevertheless, marriages between male 
citizens and alien women, and — though in rarer 
instances— between female citizens and alien men, 
were not infrequent, as is shoivn, in particular, by 
the inscriptions; such alliances, in fact, were 
almost a necessary consequence of the large pro- 
portion of foreigners resident in Athens. The 
harsh law mentioned in [Demosthenes] in Near. 
16, by which the alien party in such marriages 
was sold as a slave, cannot have had more than 
transitory validity. Practically no discredit 
rested upon those who entered a union of this 
kind, but their children remained v6Bot, i.e., 
though they were not slaves, they did not enjoy 
the rights of citizenship, and could not receive 
more than 1000 drachmm of the paternal inherit- 
ance. Nevertheless, as generally elsewhere (Aris- 
totle, Folit. iii. 3. 6 ; for Byzantium, Aristotle, 
Occon. ii. 4), the strictness -ivith which the regu- 
lations were applied varied according to the State’s 
requirements in men and money. The iTiya/ila 
could be granted to foreign nationalities, as, e.g,, to 
the Eubocans before 413 B.C. (Lysias, 34, 3), 
whereby, in all probability, even marriages pre- 
viously contracted were legitimized, and, by the 
connivance of the authorities, y6Boi were admitted 
to the rank of citizens. 


It must be borne in mind that the y6Bot in Athens 
were very numerous ; in an earlier age a special 
gymnasium in the Cynosarges had been set apart 
for them (Plutarch, Themist. 1). In particular 
circumstances, it is true, a drastic revision of the 
roll of citizens (5io^(/)Krt5) might be made. Thus 
in 445-4 B.C., when Psammetichus gifted a large 
quantity of com to the Athenians, and an endeavour 
was made to reduce the number of recipients to 
the lowest possible figure, Pericles revived the 
ancient law that the rights of citizenship belonged 
only to the offspring of a marriage where both 
parties were citizens, whereupon it was found that 
4760 v6Bol (the number is doubtless exaggerated) 
had been surrOTtitiously entered upon the burgess 
roUs. In the (jomedians and Orators, accordingly, 
the gibe most frequently hurled against an enemy 
or an adversary at law was the reproach of non- 
citizenship, and hence a slur was sometimes cast 
upon the mother also, as, e.g,, Amasia, who is 
called iraXXofch Kvv&wts and Tdpvi] (C/ratinus, frag. 
241 ; Eupolis, frag. 98) ; but these epithets need 
not be taken too literally. 

It is unlikely that any legalized system of con- 
cubinage existed in Athens. Here, as elsewhere, 
no doubt, a man might cohabit with his female 
slaves or with other women, and in one cose at 
least the law countenanced the relationship ; if a 
man had a iraXXa/o} who had home him free-bom 
children, he might kill tvith impunity a lover 
whom he found in her company (Lysias, 1, 30 f. ; 
Demosthenes, in Aristocr. 23, 53). When it is 
said in [Demosth.] in Near. 122 that iraXXa*:a( are 
kept for the care of the body, the reference is 
probably to female slaves (ci. the instance in 
Antiphon, i. 14). Isoeus, iii. 39, on the other hand, 
has in view the case where the legal guardian gives 
away a young woman as a iroXXaicTi and provides 
her with a douTy ; the reference can hardly be to 
a legal betrothal (fyvihjo-ts). It was possible, of 
course, to take a hetaira into one’s house as a 
x-aXXaAi}, as is reported of Hyperidcs and Isocrates 
(Athemeus, xiii. p. 690(Z, 592tf ). 

2 . Rome. — In Rome, where several distinct kinds 
of marriage were recognized, every other sexual 
relationship was in ancient times probably called 
palicaUis. According to an old law which was 
traced to Numa, the palex was forbidden to touch 
the altar of Juno — the patroness of marriage 
(Gellius, Noctes Attica, iv. 3. 3). Neither in this 
reference nor in any other from the ancient period 
can palex signify a concubine with a recognized 
position beside the legal wife, as the moral rigour 
then prevalent in Rome repudiated every rela- 
tionship of that kind ; and, wherever the word 
alex bears this meaning, ns, e.g., in Comedy, it 
etrays the influence of Greek literature. Even 
in that age, doubtless, a sexual relationship might 
subsist between master and slave-girl ("Valer. Max. 
vi. 7. 7), but, by reason of the doivntrodden con- 
dition of Roman slaves, the ancilla did not take 
the place of the Greek iraXXan}. By the close of 
the Republic, however, we have the testimony of 
Granins Flaccus {Dig. 1. 16. 144) to the fact that 
‘now’ the name was given to the mistress of a 
married man ; and such liaisons were not uncommon 
(Cic. de Oral. i. 183). The epithet was then 
applied by Juvenal (ii. 57) to a slave-girl living in 
intimate relations with her owner ; nor was a 
connexion of this kind treated os illegal until 
A.D. 326 (Cod. V. 26). We even find a discussion 
of the case where a wife in the marriage contract 

stipulates for an indemnification should the husband 

after marriage again take a concubine (Dig. xlv. 

1. 121). Here thoRoman practice diverges from that 

of Greece, as the offspring of such unions were re- 
garded as vulgo guasiti (i.e. eine patre or incertt 
poire), and followed the status of the mother. 
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The terms concttbina and conaihinattts are first 
met in the works of Plautns, and are there 
applied exclusively to Greek conditions ; thus, to 
speak of a marriage without dowry as a con- 
cttbinatus (Trin. 690, SticA. 562; cf. Terence, 
I'hormio, 653) corresponds to the Attic, not the 
Eoman, point of view. But the word was even 
then in use {Thesaurus ling. lat. iv. 9S), though it 
had not a legally determinate connotation ; it was 
perhaps applied to the marriages of slaves (see 
below), or to those between inqcmii and liberlinw, 
which, though not valid in law, were probably 
recognized by public opinion in later times (Cic. 
pro Sest. ni). In the Imperial period, a^in, the 
signification of concubinatus was modified by the 
marriage laws of Augustus, which forbade the 
union of free-bom men with women of tarnished 
reputation (courtesans, procuresses, adulteresses, 
actresses), while senators were further pro- 
hibited from marrying emancipated women or the 
daughters of parents of ill repute. The man who 
maintained a relation resenibling marriage with 
any such woman (i.c. with her alone) was said to 
be living in concubinaitis. The laws, it is true, so 
far reco^ized tmions of this sort that proceedings 
for stupnim were not taken against the parties. 
The cliildren were out and out vulgo gtiaxifi, ^itrii, 
or naturales — these terms are used mdifierently in 
the inscriptions, which also give Jiliastei — and 
took the status of the mother, as appears even in 
their names : thus the son of Publius Paccins 
Januarins and Mamercia Grapte is called C. 
Mamercius sp{urii)f{ilius), not Paccins or P(nblii) 
fiilius) {OIL X. 1133). They stood in no legal 
relationship to their father, and accordingly could 
not be abintestate heirs, but were, in all probability, 
legally related to their mother. The concubinatus 
of a patron and an emancipated woman was 
specially common, and ranked — from the senatorial 
point of view — as in the circumstances more 
respectable than marriage (Dig. .x.xr. 7 pr.). In 
later times it was customary for the governor of a 
province to live ndth a concubine, and Alexander 
Severus caused her to be maintained at the public 
expense (Fit. Alex. 42). No stain attached to 
such an arrangement, and in many cases the 
connexion was regarded by the public as a regular 
msirriage, while it was sometimes eventually 
placed upon the higher footing {c.g. OIL v. 1071) ; 
m the inscriptions the concubine is not infrequently 
called conutx, and the man maritus. "mien Sep- 
tirnius Severus prohibited marriages between 
patroness and freedman. Bishop Callistus pf Rome 
gave permission to the women of his diocese to 
live in concubinatus with cmancipati and servi 
(Hippolytus, Eefut. ix. 12). After the death of 
Faustina, Marcus Aurelius took as a concubine 
the daughter of a procurator, so that his children 
might not have a stepmother ( Fit. M. Avr. 29). 

The subject of military concubinage must be 
dealt with by itself. The 77iiliics gregales, who 
were Eoman citizens, were prohibited from marry- 
ing, and the women with whom they cohabited — 
commonly, as it appears, called focaria: — were 
regarded as concubines, even when they had been 
the regular wives of the soldiers before the date of 
enrolment. Bat, if a soldier received his honour- 
able discharge (missio honesia) at the close of his 
period of service, his concubine became a ^vife, 
unless there was some special impediment. As a 
matter of fact, the privilege of marrying an alien 
concubine belonged only to the troops of the 
metropolitan cohorts, while other soldiers^ were 
restricted to women who had the rights of citizen- 
ship. Such marriages, however, had no retro- 
spective effect upon the children who had been 
bom during the period of service (distinguished in 
the inscriptions by the addition of the word 


castris), and these still remained spurii (see above). 
The restrictions in question seem to h.ave been 
removed by Septimius Severus, who allowed the 
miltfes gregales to marry during sendee; they 
certainly possessed this right in the 4th cent. a,d. 
We have mformation to show that in the military 
town of Lambffisis from a.d. 198 the legionaries 
lived with their families outside the camp. 

The term concubinatus did not embrace the 
contuhemium of slaves, as the latter ranked simply 
as chattels. It frequently happened, indeed, that 
the owner favoured marriages amount his slaves, 
either with a view to augmenting his property, or 
for other reasons, as when he thou^t that his 
oi'erseer (vilicus) would not do Ins duty well 
without a helpmeet (Cato, dc Be Eustica, 143). 
But such unions had no legal validity, though it is 
likely that in actual practice they were generally 
recognized, and sometimes the way to a regular 
marriage was opened by the emancipation of both 
parties (Dig. xxxii. 1. 41 ; OIL ii. 2265). The terms 
maritus, uxor, and coniux are also found in this 
connexion (c.g. Apnleius, Metamorph. viii. 22). 

The Christian emperors from Constantine on- 
wards endeavoured as a rule to suppress con- 
cubinage, and to legitimize the children of these 
unions. Justinian permitted lemtimation in all 
cases where there was no lawful issue. He was 
not unfavourable to the practice of concubinage, 
and regarded it as in some sense a legal institution. 
The Church like^vise gave its sanction to that 
species of concubinage which was permanent and 
substantially like marriage (c.g. Augustine, dc 
Bono Coniug. 3), and tolerated it even among the 
clergy. In the East, concubinage was prohibited 
in tlie 9th cent, by Basibus Macedo ana Leo the 
Wise, but it persisted in the West until it was 
proscribed by the legislation of the 16th centuiy. 
See COXCUBIXAGE (Christian). 

LmTAirsE. — E. Hroira, Beilragi :ur Gach. det grieA. u. 
rujn. p’amilicnrtefites (I/eipa’j, lEOe-Sl); 0. Miiller, ‘Unter- 
Eiichungen zur Gesch. d. nttischen Burner- n. Eherechts,' yevc 
Jahrb.l Sapp), jetv. 607; C. A. Savage, The Athenian Fflmj’h' 
(B,iItiniore, 1007); P. Meyer, Der ronu KonhMnat (Leipzig, 
1S?5); F, Merkel, GGA 0596). p- £52; Marquardt-Man, Dai 
Privalleben d. RSmtr (Leipzig, ISSS), i. E6, 17a 

W. Kroll. 

CONCURSUS. — ^According to theologians, 
God has not only created the world, but also by a 
continuous action (creatio continua) jtreserres it 
(conservatio), else it would cease to erist. 

It has been argued, c.g., by Aquinas (c. Gent. 
iii. 66-67 ; cf. Sum. i. qu. 103) and Suarez (Metaph. 
Disp. xxii. 1-S) that this conservatio involve that 
God concurs or acts immediately in the actions of 
finite beings, so that He is the cause of all thpir 
actions ; and it is this actirity, viewed in relation 
to the activity of created things, that is termed 
concursus Divinus. When this preservative and 
concurrent actirity is regarded as directing the 
course of things towards their final end, there 
results the concept of the Divine^ governance of the 
world (gubernatto). The proviaentia of God is 
regarded as including (1) conservatio, and (2) guber- 
natio. The following texts from Scripture are 
quoted in support of the Divine concurrence : — Job 
10®, Ps 104=3, Jer 23=S Mt 6“ Lk 12=s, Jn 3” ^ 
Ac 17=^^ 1 Co 3', Epb 1», Col V', He H, Wis 

gi 22^. 

In Augnstine’s dc Civ. Dei, xii. 25, God is 
conceived as ordering all things, as the tme cause 
of growth and increase, and His secret ^ 

viewed as penetrating all tiling ; this efficient 
power being withdrawn, they sinK into nothing. 

The doctrine appears in a still more determinate 
form in Aquinas, who holds that God not only 
creates things, bnt also sustains and presenes 
them in being. It follows, however, Jrom.V?'® 
that all inferior beings act only by virrne oi tiio 
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Divine activity; for they give being to other 
things only if they themselves actually exist [loc. 
cit.). The same argument is used by Suarez (loc. 
cit.). God is therefore the cause, in all things that 
operate, of their operation ; and each thing works 
as ic does only through the power of God. Its 
activity is but the instrumental cause in the hand 
of (^d, who is the principal cause. God not only 
gives forms to things, hut preserves them in being, 
oirects them to their action, and is the end of their 
activities. 

This theory ot Aquinas is exposed to two opposite dansjers or 
difficulties. On the one hand, it might be said, and was said 
by the Arabian phiiosophers, that God is the sole acting cause ; 
that an action of the creature in addition to that of the Greater 
is rendered superfluous; that it is impossible to have two 
actions producing the same effect ; that, therefore, it is not the 
fire that warms, but God in the fire. On the other hand, it 
may be said that God, having in the beginning given to things 
their forms and powers of action, no longer continues to act 
immediately in them. To these difficulties Aquinas acutely 
replies that, if the causal order in created things be withdrawn 
from them, this would imply a want of power in the Creator, 
who must be able not merely to act in things, but to give to 
them the power of acting ; that the operative powers found in 
things wouid be assigned to them in vain — they would in fact 
be deprived of what was best in them— if nothing was effected 
by them ; that, in fact, all created things would be, in a 
manner, in vain, if deprived of their proper operation. Again, 
a difference of operation, in view ot the differences of finite 
things, would be no longer possible. To the objection that the 
same effect cannot proceed from the two causalities— the Divine 
and the finite — he replies that this would be so only if both 
belonged to the same order ; it does not apply if one be the 
prime, the other the secondary, agent. It we make this 
distinction, wo may regard the effect as produced, not partly 
by God and partly by the natural agent, but wholly by both, 
only in a different manner. 

To the last— what may be called the deistic — difficulty, which 
would degrade the Divine action in things from an immediate 
to a merely mediate action, as was afterwards done by 
Durandus de S. I’orciano, A(iuinas replies with a very subtle 
metaphysic.al argument. Form is within the thing, its inner 
nature, and the more intensely so the greater its pnority and 
universality ; but God is especially the cause of universal being 
in all things, which is that whioli, above all, most intimately 
belongs to things. It follows that God operates most intimately 
in things ; and it requires only the addition of the dialectical 
process to find in this the universal of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. 

In his application of these principles to human 
volition, Aquinas remains perfectly consistent. As 
he does not regard God as giving to things a 
power of acting which they of themselves exert, so 
neither does he regard God as riving to the human 
will a power of willing which it then exerts of 
itself in the natural order. This would perhaps 
make the explanation of human freedom more 
easy, hut it would contradict his general view, 
and human freedom would not be a freedom in 
God. His language is emphatic : ‘ God is a cause 
to us not only of our wll but also of our willing ’ 
(c. Gent. iii. 89). Yet God, while thus acting in 
our voluntary actions,_ does not coerce or compel 
us ; we remain free ; in fact, our freedom is the 
result of the action of God. This enabled Aquinas 
afterwards to take up the position that neither 
directly nor indirectly can God be considered as 
the cause of sin, i.e. of that defect in the act by 
reason of which it is sinful. 

In the Catechism of the Council of Trent the 
position of Aquinas is maintained. 

‘ Question xxil. God, by Hia TOvcriimcnt, does not overturn 
the force of secondary causes, nut not only does God protect 
and govern all things that exist by His proridonce, but also, by 
an Itfternal virtue, impeis to motion and action whatever thInCT 
move and act, and this in such a manner ns that, although lie 
excludes not. He yet prevents the agency of secondaty' causes ; 
for his most secret influence extends to all things, and, as the 
wise man testifies, ‘‘reacheth from end to end mightily, and 
ordereth all things sweetly,” Wisdom viiL 1’ (tr. by J. 
Donovan, 1829). 

In the Homan Catholic schools the doctrine gave 
rise to a famous controversy. _ The theory of the 
co-operation or concurrent action of God applies, 
ns we have seen, not only to tilings with their 
natural forces, but also to the actions of men. In 
both cases a distinction may be drawn. The con- 
currence or co-operation is general, and ivithout it 


things cannot act ; but it may also be held that 
the particular form or modification which the con- 
currence receives in particular things or in the 
actions of men is itself determined by the Divine 
concurrence or co-operating activity ; or it may be 
held that this is determined by the particular 
physical or moral agent involved, the Divine con- 
currence empowering the agent to act, though the 
mode or form of action is due to the agent itself. 
This distinction becomes of great importance in 
connexion with the actions of men. 

The Molinists, or followers of Molina, maintained 
a direct and positive influx of the Deity into the 
free acts of our will — an influx or influence not, 
however, into the will itself, which it neither 
moves, determines, nor bends to the act, but which 
it onl}’ assists and concurs with in the production 
of any act whatsoever. The Thomists maintained 
that this restricted too much the absolute dominion 
of God, if it did not subject His concurrence to 
human control. They held that a positive influx 
of the Deity takes place, not merely into actions, 
but into our determinations themselves, and efiica- 
ciously produces whatever of being and perfection 
is in our free acts. This physical ‘ pre-motion,’ 
however, though efficaciously directing our actions, 
is not to the prejudice of our libertj', since the 
unimpeded power to do the opposite always 
remains in the free agent. Suarez endeavoured to 
supplement the Molinist doctrine b5' admitting a 
direct influence of the Deity on our action ; which, 
however, was only a moral influence, due to the 
disposition of surrounding circumstances. 

Molina illustrated his doctrine of the siimiltaneous con- 
currence ot God with creatures by the comparison of two men 
towing a boat, or carrying a burden ; but the distinction might 
perhaps bo better illustrated by the attempts which are soiiio- 
tiines made, in connexion with the conservation ot energy, by 
the defenders of free will, to separate the directivity of energy 
from the energy itself which is transferred. 

The controversy thus merges in the free-will 
controversy, and it is chiefly in this form that the 
doctrine presents itself in Protestant theology. 
Tlie doctrine of Predestination affords an extreme 
solution of the problem. Tiiat doctrine was uji- 
held by both Luther and Calvin. According to 
Luther, 

*tho will of man may bo called a free will, not in relation to 
what is above it, that is, God, but is to bo esteemed free In 
relation to what is beneath it ; that is to say, with niy goods, 
fields, house, and farm, I can act, manage, and deal freely, ns I 
will . . . but in relation to God, and in matters which concern 
his salvation, man has no freewill, but is captive and subject 
to the will of God and of Satan’ (‘Vom unfreien Willen,’ 
lAither't Werkc, Frankfurt, 1840, p. 605). 

The startling conjuncture contained in the close 
of this sentence is explained by another position 
in Luther’s treatise. It is certainly statea in the 
Bible that God wills not the death of the sinner, 
but Luther distinguishes between the revealed and 
the hidden or inscrutable will of God (ib. p. 691) ; 
and by this latter will even sin is determined. It 
is an inevitable inference from this that evil is a 
moment in the hidden will, even if posited to be 
overcome. If Luther seems here to tend towards 
a monistic pantheism embracing evil in its scope, 
we must remember that his view is also a forecast 
of German speculation for almost three centuries. 
It may be said that Hegel’s dialectic, which also 
includes evil as a moment within it, is an attempt 
to analyze this inscrutable will. This will w, 
intrinsically, not very different from the physical 
‘ pre-motion ’ of Banez. 

This consequence of LuthePs doctrine was not 
very acceptable to his followers. Melanchthon 
had already sought to make provision for human 
freedom,^ and in subsequent Lutheran dogmatics a 
raeater independency is giFen to the creatures. 
J. Gerhard (Zoetts ii., ‘ de Nature Dei,’ § 187, vol. 
i. p. 294), foBov-ing Lombardus, distinguishes (hree 
degrees of Divine presence ; a general presence by 
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•which God is present to all creatures and by ■which 
He preserves and governs them ; a fecial presence 
of grace and glory in the saints ; and a singular 
presence with which the whole and entire plenitude 
of Deity dwells in the human nature of Christ. 
The general presence of God is not a bare indistancy 
apart from operation, or a bare operation apart 
from essential propinquity, but embraces both at 
once. Gerhard’s ■view of the general presence of 
God does not include more than such a relation as 
that contemplated by Molina, at least so far as 
human action is concerned. In Quenstedt a more 
strictly Thomistic ■view is adopted. 

‘ God,’ he says, ‘ not only gives to secondary causes the power 
of acting and preserves it, but Immediately flows into the 
action^ and effect of the creature, eo that one and the same 
effect is produced, not by God alone, nor by the creature alone, 
nor partly by God partly by the creature, but by one total 
efllcienoy ; by God and the creature at the same time ; by God 
as universal and first cause, by the creature as particular and 
secondary ’ (quoted by Biedermann, Christl. Dogmatfl ii. 277). 

It is obidous that the concursus may be differ- 
ently conceived, according as stress is laid on the 
Dmne action or on the action of the secondary 
causes, "When the action of the latter is resolved 
completely into the former, we have a conception 
of the concursus similar to that which Descartes 
and Bayle had of the coTiservatio. These writers, 
instead of regarding the conseruatio as a causation 
of the continued existence of things, viewed it as a 
continuous reproduction of the thing, a continuous 
re-creation or what was constantly failing back 
into nothing. In a similar manner the action of 
the secondary causes may be considered as wholly 
dependent on the Divine will, which resides in 
God, and gives to their action such and such a 
character. As Biedermann points out (op. cit. ii. 
276), this mode of apprehending the coneitrsus is 
the characteristic of the Reformed dogmatics, and 
philosophically agrees more nearty with the con- 
cept of God as the Absolute. On this view it 
follows tlrat the Dmne action must be conceived 
SLsprcevius to, as well as simultaneous with, that 
of the creature. The action of the second i^use is 
not conceived in these systems as influencing the 
first, but the first is held to influence the second 
by determining it to operation (of. Pictet, ■vi, 311, 
quoted by Biedermann, ii. 277 ; Heidegger, Medulla 
theol. Christ., 1696, loc. vii. 14). If these views 
be adopted, the difficulty of freeing the Di-vine 
Cause from responsibility for sin in human action 
becomes intensified ; for it is difficult to see what 
is left to the human will, apart from the Divme, 
upon which the responsibility for sin may be laid. 

If we interpret the concursus in the sense of 
Molina, and if, especially in relation to human 
actions, we regard it in such a way that God does 
one part, while to man is left some other part — the 
choosing or directing function— the doctrine is 
unquestionably exposed to the objection urged by 
E, von Hartmann (Religion des Geistes, Berlin, 
1882, p. 352) that the collective (Divine-human) 
cause IS halved, and an abstract monistic solution 
is adopted for one half, and a deistic solution for 
the other. Hartmann’s ©■vra solution, the concrete- 
monistic, which regards aU Diidne _ activity as 
activity of the creature, and all activity of the 
creature as Divine, is pantheistic, and excludes the 
concept of the concursus. 

The problem that meets ns in the Tbomist and 
Lutheran theology postulates a more refined solu- 
tion. The problem is to reconcile the eternal, 
unchangeable will of God with the free action of 
the human -will in time. This seems conceivable 
only if we regard such free action as not altogether 
in time, but, ■with Kant, as an intelligible act out 
of time ; or, with Hegel, as an infinite power_ of ' 
going back into self, of the ego, of thought, which 
free action can therefore be eternally ■wUled as 


such and as free by God. The problem is not con- 
fined to the human vnll ; we encounter it also in 
the Infinite of mathematics. Modem speculation 
tends to view the Infinite as something actual. 
Our notion of the actual is, above all, that what is 
actual is, actually, what it is. Is then the infinite 
series of natural numbers actually odd or even? 
If it is not determinately one or the other, then 
apparently the actuality of the Infinite must be 
something different from what is ordinarily meant 
by actuality. _ In like manner, it may be argued 
that free action, in its indeterminate character, 
cannot be actually in time, or must be an etemd 
self-determined act out of time. 

The term concursus Dei has also been applied to 
the doctrine of occasionalism (g.v.), which postu- 
lates the action of the Deity as mediating the 
connexion of soul and body ; but this sense is quite 
distinct. The theological concursus acts in and 
mth the natural action of the cause, and neither 
supersedes nor supplies its place. 

IiiTEaATtniE. — ^Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. i. a, qu. cv. 
artt. 3, 4, B, e. Gent. Hi. 67-70; Suarez, Metaph. Disp. ix. 
vol. 1. p. 660, Psria, 1619 ; J. Gerhard, Loci Theologici, 1622, 
‘daNatuta Dei’; J. H. Heidegger, Corpus theoXogicc Ghris- 
tiance, ed. Schweizer, Zurich, 1700, vli. 24-31; Leibniz, 
Thiodioie, Amsterdam, I7l0, p. 27 ff.. Causa Dei Asserta, ix. 
12 ; Boedder, natural Theologjp, 1896, iii. 1 ; Biedermann, 
Christl. Dogmatist Berlin, 1884-1^6, il. 277, 

G J Sto£RS» 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. — The 
doctrine that immortality is not inherent but 
conditional, depending on the use made by the 
indmdual of this present life. ‘ From this pomt of 
view man is a candidate for immortality. Perpetual 
life becomes the portion of the man who, by faith, 
unites himself to God’ (Petavel, ProhUm Im- 
mortality, p. 16). In its modem form Conditional- 
ism may be said to be contained in two propositions : 
(1) that the endless life of the righteous is not 
the result of any natural immortality inherent in 
man, but is the gift of God ; (2) that the punish- 
ment of the wicked, in the world to come, ivill not 
be of endless duration, since their life must finally 
be extinguished.^ Thus Conditionalism is important 
chiefly as an attempt to solve the problem of the 
ultimate fate of the obstinately ivicked. Those 
who have found themselves unable to accept the 
traditional ■view that sinners live for ever in a state 
of Buflering have, generally speaking, adopted one 
or other of two theories : Umversalism (ff.u.), the 
doctrine of the ultimate reconciliation or all men 
to God ; or Conditionalism, which, _ in its modem 
development, involves Annmilationism (ff-u-)-. . 

I. History of the doctrine.— yUtbough Condition- 
alism, historically speaking, is a recent doctme, 
not held by any considerable body of men until the 
19th cent., it is found here and there, in a more or 
less developed form, from the earliest times. Some 
writers “ have claimed for it an Egyptian onmn. 
But the first certain instance of a philosophic 
presentation of conditionalistip ideas is found m 
the teaching of the Stoic Chiysippua (f c. 206 B.c. ). 
Diog. Laert. (vii. 157) says : KKeirSps filv ovr maas 
[rds ivtSiafUvetv fdxpt rfis ^Kyupitxrewt, Xpworxos 

5^ ras ruv <roip&v fitvov. The ■view of 
was accepted by some, though not aU, of the 
later Stores,* but Conditionalism never became a 

1 It la to be observed that these two propositions quite 
' oes not neoessaribrfollpw 


separate. The second does not i 
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generally received doctrine among the Greeks 
and Romans. Roman Stoics like Epictetus and 
Aurelius either doubted or denied the immortality 
of the soul ; while, on the other hand, the increasing 
pop'^arity of Neo-Platonism brought into promi- 
nence the rival theory of its inherent immortality. 
Among the J ews some Rabbis, notably Maimonides 
(t 1204),* held that the wicked would not live for 
ever. Of early Christian ^vriters, however, there 
is only one who unquestionably taught a con- 
ditionalistic doctrine. At the beginning of the 4th 
cent, the African apologist Arnobius ® (Sisput. adv. 
Gentes, ii. 15-54) argues that the sin, imperfections, 
and infirmities of the soul make it impossible to 
believe that it came direct from God. And, for 
the same reason, it cannot be inherently immortal. 
It survives the body indeed, but is immortal only 
by the gift of God. The souls of the obstinately 
mcked are gradually destroyed in Gehenna. That 
which is immortal cannot sufler pain. But the 
souls of the obstinately wicked do suffer intense 
pain ; therefore they must eventually die of it. 

‘ Sunt enim [animae] mediae qualitatis (sicut Christo 
auctore compertum est) et interire quae possint, 
Deum si ignoraverint, vitae et ab exitio liberari si 
ad eius semina* atque indulgentias applicarint’ 
{op. cit, ii. 14). 

From the 4th cent, to the 18th, Conditionalism 
was not tauglit by any one claiming to be an 
orthodox Christian. Certain isolated thinkers, 
like Duns Scotus (t 1309) and Petrus Pomponatius 
(early 16th cent.), maintained that the immortality 
of the soul is incapable of demonstration.^ But 
such teaching does not, necessarily at any rate, 
involve Conditionalism. In truth, Conditionalism 
never commended itself to the Church. Platonic 
influences in the first place, and the growth of 
purgatorial doctrine' later, tended to lead men 
iurtiier and further away from conditionalistic 
Meculationa, and during the early days of the 
Reformation the immense influence of Calvin 
brought about the acceptance by most Protestant 
bodies of forraulm which strongly affirmed the 
doctrine of the endlessness of punishment. But 
meantime conditionalist views were being put 
fonvard by certain isolated thinkers, Christian and 
non-Christian. 

Fausto Paolo Sozzini (=Socinus, + 1604), in a 
letter written as early as 1563, rejected the doctrine 
of the natural immortality of the soul, and in his 
later controversy with Francesco Pucci he stated 
his views more fully. 

He argues that, since man has the power ot reproducing his 
species, ho must he naturally mortal, tor an immortal being 
does not beget children. Further, an immortal frame does not 
require food. JIan's body Is evidently diHerent from a spiritual 
and immortal body. All the causes which lead to death existed 
even before man sinned. If man bad not sinned, he might have 
been preserved from death by the favour of God, though 
naturally mortal. By sinning, Adam refused this gift for him- 
self and his posterity. Therefore, unless by the favour of God, 
we too must die and remain in the state ot death.s 

Thomas Hobbes (t 1679), iu his Leviathan (iii. 
38), says : 

•The lire prepared lor the wicked is an Everlasting Fire, that 
is to say, the Estate wherein no man can be without torture, 
both of body and mind, after the Eesurrection, shali endure for 
over; and in that sense the Fire shall be unquenchable, and 


1 Constitulionadie Fundamentit Jjtgis, pp. 47, 48, 1.at. tr. by 
W. Yorst, Amsterdam, 1C3S. F. W. Farrar (Eternal Hope, 
London, 1802, Excursus v.) discusses the eschatological views of 
the Jews. See, further, JE, art. ‘Eschatology.’ 

2 For the views of Arnobius see Smith-Wace's SOB (1877) 1. 
168. 

• For the unintelliriblo MS reading ‘ semina,’ minor and 
misen'eordiam have been conjectured. Kcifferscheld reads 
misericordias, 

* Tills view was implicitly condemned by the Fifth Intcran 
Council and b.v a Bull of Leo x. (151S). 

5 The conception of Purgatory did in fact modify, for the 
faithful at lea^ the doctrme of endless punishment for the 
wicked in a Unlversalist direction. 

tSocinus, TTorti (Frankfort, 105% i. 6372.; ice also J. 
Toulmln, L\fe and Sentiments of Somnvs (1777). 


the torments Everlasting ; but it cannot thence be inferred that 
he who shall be cast into that fire, or be tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them so as to be eternally 
burnt and tortured, and yet never be destroyed or die. And 
though there be many places that affirm Everlasting Fire and 
Torments (into which men may be cast successively one after 
another for ever), yet I find none that affirm there shall be an 
Eternal Life therein of any individual person; but, to the 
contrary, an Everlasting Death.’ 

Similar views appear to have been held by John 
Locke (t 1704). 

By death some men understand ‘endless torment in hell- 
fire : but it seems a strange way of understanding a law, which 
requires the plainest and directest words, that by death should 
be meant eternal life in misery. Could anyone be supposed (to 
intend] by a law that says, “ For felony thou shalt die,’’ not that 
he should lose his life, hut be kept alive in perpetual exquisite 
torment f (Eeasonableness of Christianity, jl). 

Even 80 orthodox a Calvinist as Isaac "Watts 
(t 1748), in his Huin and Jiecoverp of Mankind, 
§ xi. {Works, 1763_, vi. 270-274), asks ‘whether the 
word “death” might not be fairly construed to 
extend to the utter destruction of the life of the 
soul as well as of the bot^,’ 

On the Continent of Europe, Benedict Spinoza 
(t 1677), in his posthumous tract* dc Deo, de 
Homine, et de Felicitate, argued against the natural 
immortality of the soul, and elaborated his theory 
in the 6th book of his Ethics. In Prop, xlii.. 
Scholium (Eng. tr., White-Stirling, 1894), he says : 

‘The ignorant man is not only agitated by external causes In 
man}' waj-s, and never enjoys true peace of soul, but lives also 
ignorant, as it were, both ot God and of thought, and ns soon as 
he ceases to suffer ceases also to be. On the other hand, the 
wise man, in so far as he is considered as such, is scarcely ever 
moved in his mind, but, being conscious, by a certain eternal 
necessity, of himself, of God, and of thin^, never censes to be, 
and always enjoys true peace of soul.’ 

The exact meaning attached by Spinoza to 
brases like ‘never ceases to be’ is a subject of 
ispute; but at least it is clear that he was a 
Conditionalist in the sense that his ‘immortality’ 
is not enjoyed by any but the wise man. 

In France, J. J. Rousseau (t 1778), while he held 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, yet 
thought that the souls of the very wicked perish 
at death. In a letter of 1758 he says : 

‘11 est vrai qu’il y a des limes si noires quo Je ne puis conce- 
voir qu’elles puissent Jamais goater cette iternelle Wntitude 
dont il me semble que le plus doux sentiment doit £tre le 
contentement de eoi-m£mo. Cela me fait soupfonner qu'il se 
pourrait bicn que les limes des roiebants fussent andantics h 
ieur mort, etqu’ttre et sentir fdtle prix d’une bonne vie.’ 

The opinions quoted so far are chiefly those of 
philosophers and thinkers rather than theologians, 
and in some cases they are in the nature of obiter 
dicta. But in 1706 there appeared a complete 
treatise from the pen of the learned theologian and 
non- juror Henry Dodwell, advocating conditionalist 
views. Dodwell had been Camden Professor of 
History in the University of Oxford, and had a 
great reputation for scholarship and orthodoxy. 
The full title of his work sufficiently indicates the 
nature of its conclusions. It is called An epistolary 
discourse proving from the Scriptures and the First 
Fathers that the soul is a principle naturally 
mortal — but imniortaliscd actually by thepleasure 
of God to punishment or to reward, by its union 
with the Divine Baptismal Spirit, wherein is 
waved that none have the power of giving the 
Divine Immortalising Spirit since the Apostles, 
but only the Bishops.^ This work provoked con- 
siderable controvert, being answered by Samuel 
Clarke, Anthony (Jollins, and others. Dodwell 
defended himself in three pamphlets published in 
1 This treatise was not known to exist till the discovery by 
Ed. Boehmer of Halle (1851) of an abstract of it, and the sub- 
sequent finding of two Dutch JISS containing the whoie of it. 
It is a rough draft of the Ethics. The word ‘immortality’ U 
used in it, but not in the Ethics. 

s A little before the appearance of Dodwell's book, Aubert de 
Vcre6, a French ProtestanL had formulated a theory of Con- 
ditionalism in hU treatise is Protestant paci/.que (1634). He 
saj-s : ‘ La mort est la mort, et la vie est to vie. I-a mort 
natnrelle prive de to vie et du eenthnent pour un temps, et la 
mort £tenielle en prive pour Jamais,’ His position corresponds 
with that of Locke. 
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1707-1708 ; and an anonymous ^ work indicating 
his main position, The Holy Spirit the Author of 
Immortality, appeared in the latter year. The 
controversy, however, soon died out, and for over 
a century nothing more was heard of it. 

The latter part of the 19th cent, saw a great 
revival of interest in eschatological questions, 
and the difScuIties of the traditional view of the 
ultimate destiny of the obstinately wicked were 
stated with great force by a number of writers. In 
184G, Edward White, a Congregational minister, 
publislied his Life in Christ, which is justly 
regarded as an epoch-making book in the liistoiy 
of Conditionalism.^ White’s views were sup- 
ported by a considerable number of theologians 
and thinkers in England and America, as well as 
on the Continent of Europe. A fairly complete 
list will be found on pp. 18-26 and 600-501 of 
Petavel’s work, The crohlem of Immortality 
(Eng. tr. by E. A. Freer, 1892). In Germany 
Richard Rothe, in France and Switzerland Charles 
Lambert, Charles Byse, and E. Petavel,® in Italy 
Oscar Cocorda, and in America C. F. Hudson and 
W. F. Huntingdon have been prominent advocates 
of conditionalistic views, and have won many 
adherents. Thus Conditionalism has at length, in 
the 20 th cent., taken its place among those eschato- 
logical theories which are to be reckoned with. 

2 . Arguments in favour of Conditionalism. — 
The main arguments on which the more recent 
advocates of conditionalistic views rely to prove 
their case may be summed up as follows : — 

(1) Arguments based on the language of the OT 
and NT. — The chief passages relied on by Con- 
ditionalists are the following: Gn 2 '®-” 

Dt 30'®- Ps 21 ^ 37'®- '’® 49-'® 73‘®- ®® 92’ 145=®, 

Pr gss. 3 s 1110 1258 24=®, Is 61®, Ezk 18=®-®=, Mai 4’-®, 
Mt 7'®-'® 10=® 13®®- <®- «- •*® 16=®, Lk 13'- Jn 3®- '® 5®'-'® 

033-85 jj51 1058 IpS 14 S. 18 158 ^ Po 021-23 78 80.31.13^ 1 Qq 

3'®- ”, 2 Co 2'®- '® 4®, Gal 6 ’- ®, Ph 3’®- 1 Th 5®, 2 Th 
1 ® {dXeOpos aWnos— a unique phrase in NT), 1 Ti 
6 ®-'®, He 10=®-®® 12=®, Ja l'» 5=®, 1 P 1 =® 4'®, 2 P 1 ' 
2” 3®, 1 Jn 3'® 5“-'=, Rev 2 ’-” 3® 20”*’® 21 ® 22 ’-'*. 
These passages are held to prove : {«) that man 
is not inherently immortal ; immortality is the 
attribute of God only (1 Ti 6 '®) ; death, in its 
literal sense, is the result of the Fall ; (6) that 
immortality is a gift oll'ered to the righteous j 
(c) that it is conditional ; the Bible never speaks 
of the immortality of the soul ; {d) that obstinate 
sinners are frequently threatened with death, and 
spoken of as destroyed ; and that death means 
destruction of body and soul. 

It is plain that in all discussions on the language 
of Scripture the essential point is the precise mean- 
ing to be attached to the words ‘ life,^ ‘ death,’ and 
similar expressions.® Are they to be interpreted 
literally or in a moral sense?® The conditionalist 

1 Assi^ed to Joseph Pitts in the B.JI. Catalogue. 

2 itje in Christ ; Pour Discourses upon the Scripture Doctrine 
that immortality is the peculiar Privilege of the_ Regenerate, 
London, 1846. A third edition of this work, revised and en- 
larffed, was published in 1878, and was translated into French in 
1880 by Charles Byse. 

s Dr. E. Petavel is a distinguished Swiss theologian, and his 
work is the most complete account of Conditionalism yet pub- 
lished. He includes among the supporters of Conditionalism 
Dr. B. W. Dale (quoted in the preface to PetaveVs Struggle for 
Eternal Life, Eng. tr. 1876), Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes (quoted by 
E. White in preface to lAfe in Christ, p. vii), and Archbishop 
Wiiately, who, in Scripture Rerelations Concerning a Future 
Stateio (pp. 180, 190), suggests Conditionalism as a possible 
hypothesis. 

4 The usual words for ‘ life ' areHeb. ’0 and tZM, Or. (or) (more 
than 100 times in NT), and, less commonly, The words 

and phrases denoting ‘death' and ‘destruction* aremuoh more 
numerous both In Hebrew and In Greek (Petavel, op. cit, pp. 
*46-452). 

6 • The language found In the NT . . . decidedly suggests that 
the ultimate penalty, in the eternal order, of impenitence is 
extinction of the guilty soul, even ns the ultimate issue of the ^ 
work and victorj- of Christ is the extinction of evil’ (J. M. 
Bohulhof, Lau> of Forgiveness, Cambridge, 1901, p. 146). 


position (forcibly stated by Locke in a passage 
already quoted) is that Biblical writers, when they 
use tliese expressions, use them in the obvious and 
literal sense. Tlie opposite view is put by S. D. F. 
Salmond in his Christian Doctrine of Immortalitii 
(Edinburgh, 1897, pp. 615-623). He argues that in 
a good many, at any rate, of the NT passages 
relied on by Conditionalists the word ‘life’ (fan)) 
means something more than mere existence [e.g. 
Jn 5=® 11=®-=®, Eph 2'-®, Col 2'® 3®, 1 Ti 5®). Anl 
further, he quotes certain passages from the NT 
ivhich, in his opinion, are irreconcilable with Con- 
ditionalism (Mt 25'®, Mk 3=®, Jn 3®®, Ac 1=®, Rev 
20'®).’ 

(2) Patristic evidence. — ^It is claimed by Con- 
ditionalists that the early Christian Eatliers are on 
their side. The opinions of Amobius have already 
been stated, and it is not seriously disputed, tliat he 
held conditionalistic views. But, from Dodwell 
onwards, conditionalist imters have brought for- 
ward a considerable body of Patristic eridence to 
prove their contention that many of the other 
Fathers in early times were on the same side. 
Some of the passages cited are not convincing,® 
hut others certainly contain expressions whicli are, 
at any rate, capable of a conditionalistic inter- 
pretation. Justin Martyr (S Apol. 7) uses the 
phrase tva Kal cl <pav\oi Ayyehot sal Saljaoves sal &vOponrot 
jiTjKETi uai. In his Dialogue with Trypho he puts 
into tlie mouth of tlie aged Christian who is in- 
structing him words which seem formally to deny 
the inherent immortality of the soul. After a 
repudiation of the Platonic doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence, lie goes on to say {Dial, v.) : otSl p-pv aSivarov 
Xpi) \iyetv aMjv (i.e, if/vxhr)) 5r( d aBavarlu tan 
Kal iytvpr)Tos Sr)\aSig. He then proceeds to develop 
his views, saying that the souls of the righteous 
will not die, wliile the souls of the wicked will be 
punished, lar’&v airrhs Kal drat Kal KoMlieaBai 6 Beis 
Bt\Tg. And later on in the same chapter he uses the 
phrase roirov xdgtv kuI airoByhaKOvaiy at \Bvxal Kal 
Kolidl-oyrai.’ Irenieus (adv. Haer. v. 2) says : h 
rijs tKelyov iarepoxvSt oBk tK t^s nperipas tpiaecos, rijv els 
del Trapapoyijy txopey. The most important, how- 
ever, of the passages in Irenmus hearing on this 
question is found in ii. 66 (=ii. 34), wliere, in com- 
menting on Ps 148® 21', ho concludes with these 
words (Lat. tr.) : 

‘Non enim ex nobis, neque ex nostra natura vita est: sed 
secundum gratiam Dei datur. Et ideo qui sorvaverit datum 

vitae . . . accipiet ct in saeculumsaeouli Jongitudiiiemdicrum. 
Qui auteni nbieoerit earn . . . ipse se privat in saeouluin saecuii 
perseverantia=(5ia;aoni).’ 

More doubtful is the language of Athanasius, 
whose words are (de Incamatione, 3) : 

ei 6c irapaBaiev koX arptupeyres yivoivro^ ^avXot, yiy^trxotcv 
cavToOv TTjv cv SaVttTW Kara, ^va-iv f^iBopav viropeveiv, sat pgftTi 
piy ev TrapaSeCata ^gy, cfoi 6c tovtov Aoittov arroBygaKovras ptreiv 
ty Tw Bavartp Kal ey rg <p9op§.^ 

After Athanasius, conditionalistic doctrines are 
found but very rarely. Petavel quotes Nemesi^, 
de Natura Hominis, i. ; Tlieophylact, Com. on 1 Ti 
6'® ; Nicholas of Methone, Pefut. 207 ff. ; and a 
synodical letter of Sophronius read at the Third 
Coimcil of Constantinople (A.D. 680) as instances 
of the sporadic survival of such views. But he 

1 For further discussion of these and similar passages see 0. A. 

Rovt, Future Retribution (18S7), pp. 185-Bi7. __ 

2 e.g. Ep. Barn. 20 (where the phrase Bararoc aiwrior o^ur^, 
Olem. J ad Cor. 35 (eternal life is the gilt of God); J Ap. aa 
Cor. 7 (ayuv 6 attBaproi) ; Ignatius, ad Polyc. 2, ““A"-’ ‘"x 
Ephes. 20 (the Eucharist is <>op/ioxov iBavacias ) ; Theopmlus, aa 
Autolyc. ii. 27 (ovre ovy ^vo-ci Bvrfros eyevero, owe oSaWTW;. 
Lactantius, Inst. Div. vii. 6 (‘non sequela naturae, se^erees 

praemiumque virtutis'); Clem. Alex. Peed. i. 6, ao » 
(immortality conferred by baptism), . . 

3 Justin’s pupil Tatian uses similar expressions, ch aav. 
Graecos, 13 U46 B), oi* coriv aBavaros g 'I'VX'I “aS tavrg , 
Bvmi) Be. 

«E1e 


s (e.g. c. Gentes, S3) Athanasius seems to teach the 
lort&tv of the soul ; and E. IVTiite (op. nf. n 4-A) 

th,. “• eternal death ’ of 
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admits that they were generally ‘ dro-sraed in the 
rising tide of the Platonic theory which was 
made to triumph in the Church by the psendo- 
Clementines, Tertullian, Minncius Felix, Cyprian, 
Jerome, and especially Augustine’ (op. cit. 242). 
Taken as a whole, the Patristic evidence goes to 
show that a considerable number of early Fathers 
affirmed, in opposition to the Platonic doctrine of 
inherent immortality, that eternal life is the gift 
of God imparted through the Incarnation, and that 
the soul is not naturally immortal. Whether any 
of them, save Arnobius, went further than this 
in the direction of Annihilationism is not certain. 
Two considerations make us hesitate before pro- 
nouncing definitely. In the first place, there is 
often considerable doubt as to the exact sense in 
which the Fathers use the words ‘ life,’ ‘ death,’ 
and similar expressions. In many instances, they, 
like the writers of the Bible, seem to employ them 
with a moral and spiritual rather than a physical 
meaning. In the second place, the earliest of the 
Fathers were not scientific theologians, and their 
language is not always self-consistent. Justin 
Martj-r, the most important witness for Con- 
ditionalistic views among the Apologists, uses 
language which clearlj’ implies the endless sulTer- 
ing of the wicked.* All, therefore, that can he 
said with certainty is that many of the earlj’ 
Fathers support the first of the two propositions 
maintained by modem Conditionalists, while one 
at least (Arnobius) supports the second also, and 
holds that the punishment of the rvicked will not 
be of endless duration. 

(3) But, over and above the appeal to authority. 
Biblical and Patristic, Conditionalists urge that 
their views are in harmony alike with the most 
recent theories of science and with the highest 
^nritnal instincts of mankind. Science, it is said, 
fails to supply any proof of the immortality of 
the soul. Conditionalism does not demand such 
proof, since it also rejects the doctrine of an in- 
herent immortality. Again, science has shown 
that man is physically closely allied to the lower 
animals ; while, intellectually, there is little, if 
anything, to choose between, e.g., the higher 
animals and the most backward races of mankind. 
If we postulate immortality for aU men alike, 
science asks whether we can logically stop at man 
and deny the immortality of the more intelligent 
animals. This difficulty, which confronts the Uni- 
versalist and the Traditionalist alike, is no difficulty 
for the Conditionalist. Further, the doctrine of 
the * siindval of the fittest ’ is one of the most 
assured of those taught by modem science. Con- 


ditionalism is that doctrine transferred to the 
spiritual world.* If, again, it is true that ulti- 
mately the value of every doctrine must be 
measured by its ethical and practical results, Con- 
ditionalism, it is urged, is, from this point of view, 
in a very strong jiosition. It keeps the mean 
between ‘ the dualist pessimism which makes einl 
eternal, and the perfidious optimism which asserts 
that all will end well for every one.’ “ Traditional- 
ism, by raising doubts as to God’s justice and love, 
lea(ls to despair and unbelief. Universalism, by 
teaching the ultimate salvation of all, fills men 
with a fatal sense of security, and robs them of a 
great motive for spiritual ellort. Conditionalism 
does not run counter to our highest conceptions of 
the justice and love of God, while, by representing 
iminortiility .as a prize to be won, it stimulates and 
inspires. At the same time, since it does not 
exclude the possibility of the suffering of the 
obstinately wicked before their annihilation, it 
gives due weight to the solemn warnings of 
Scripture. 

On the whole, it may be said that, although 
Conditionalism presents certain difficulties of its 
own,® it is free from many others which have 
been urged against its rivals. While some of 
the arguments adduced by Conditionalists, especi- 
ally those founded on the language of the Bible 
and the early Fathers, will not prove all that its 
advocates claim for them, yet some important 
considerations of a scientific and ethical character 
are in its favour. The spread of the doctrine 
during the last fifty years among men of varions 
schools of thought is a sufficient indication that 
it otiers a solution of eschatological problems accept- 
able to a large and increasing number of seekers 
after truth. 

LiTERATraB.— Most ot the more important works dealing with 
the subject have been mentioned in the course ot the article. 
Besides those, the following are usctui : C. Lambert, Le Stislirne 
du moiide moral, Paris, lb77 [treats the question from a philo- 
sophic standpoint) ; C. Byse, .Vofre durde, Paris, ISS.^ ; Oscar 
Cocorda, i’/mwiortnfild conafn’onata, Torre Pellice, 1SS3; R. 
Rothe, Dogmntik, Heidelberg, 1870, vol. iii. (esp. pp. 13S-1C9, 
291-336); C. F. Hudson, Debt and Grace, New Vorlt, 1SC2 [dis- 
cussion of Patristic evidence); J. B. Heard, T/ie Tripartite 
jYaftirc 0 / Man*, Edinburgh, 1SS2; S. r ■ • 

Gfory o/eftnsf, London, 1869; H. Const 
Xatxire of Future Punishment^, l/ondor. . ; 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Bioyraphy^, London, 1853, vo'l. ii.. 
Epilogue; F. Palmer, Winninq of Immortality, New York, 
1910. A full list of ancient and modem works on eschatology 
(including Conditionalism) is that of Ezra Abbot, compiled ns 
an Appendix to W. R. Alger’s Critical Ilistory of the boctrinc 
of a Future Life, Boston, 1880. Cf. also art. Anxiuilatios in 

voL I. H. W. Fitlford. 

CONDUCT.— See Ethics. 


CONFESSION. 


Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 825. 
Christian.— See Penance. 

CONFESSION (ABsyro-Babylonian). — Though 
the word for ' confession ’ in Assyr.-Bab. is uncer- 
tain,’ there is no doubt whatever that the idea 
existed among the peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. By this term tliey understood the acknow- 
ledgment of sin or of wrongdoing on the part of one 
who felt himself thereby out of favour with the 
deity whom he worshipped, or in danger of that 
disadvantage. The sin or wrongdoing might aflect 
a fellow-man, or might he an offence against re- 
ligion, justice, or morality, for which tlie deity, 
je.alous with regard to the duo observance of right, 

1 Cf. 1 Apol. XXl. 0 ! anaSevari^rc^ai 81 p8vovv StSiSiyytSa 

hc^Ctat KOI cKopeTw? PtwvTOT, KoXd^f^oi tov^ 

ttfiiKto? ica\ fiT) utraSaXXoi’ra? «v irvpi irurmJoun'. Sec also 

xxviU. 1, m. G, 7 ; 2 Ix. 1. 

^It \ras probably some form of the rootpiffi (p#ftJ), *to open/ 
* reveal * (see pif pi, below). 


Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 827. 

Hebrew (A. E. Suffrin), p. 829. 

exacted a penalty and inflicted punishment. This 
moral or religions aspect of sin, however, was 
probably a late development, the feeling of wrong- 
doing having been originally purely ritu<al— a 
failure to perform sacriface or worship, or a defect 
either in the performance or in the oflering. Thus 
it was that the feeling of being in disfavour with 
the deity arose, and one of the means of grace 

* • Le conditionnsllsme seralt, i ce point de vue, un cas p.vr- 
ticulicr, le plus important, du proeddd gdndral de sdlcction 
qu’emploie la nature, de laprodigalitdqui scremarque cntoutc-s 
ses ceuvres. II sc rapprocherait du Darwinisme ’ (Larousse, Diet. 
Cniversel, Supplement, p, ESSL, Paris, 1878, art. ‘Condition- 
nalisme’ [a good account of the doctrine, chiefly from the 
philosophical side]). 

B Petavel, op. at. p. 880. 

a See the vigorous attack In Saimond, op. eft. pp. 6X1-629. 
J. A. Iwet, The Last TAingj (London, 1905, pp. 236-249, 299-3051 
la more sympathetic. 
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■would naturally be tbe making of confession — self- 
humiliation and abasement by the acknowledgment 
of the sin. Humiliation was evidently regarded as 
being acceptable to the deity, and acknowledgment 
of wrongdoing as paving the way to forgiveness. 
Moreover, it may be supposed that the man who 
stood self-accused before the deity not only ap- 
peased the deity by that act, but also forestalled 
any informant who might present his misdeeds in a 
less favourable light. 

With the Bab;^onians the feeling that the deity 
might be displeased by possible wrongdoing was 
exceedingly ancient, and probably originated with 
the Sumerians. A worshipper, in consequence of 
misfortune happening after he had offered prayer 
or sacrifice, or after he had performed a rite, found 
the cause in some imperfection of his service. Not 
only had the service to be perfect, but the celebrant 
likewise had_ to be faultless in all his members, 
or imperfections in the ceremonial would occur. 
Moreover, he had to be ritually clean. For this 
reason, sin was originally the transgression of 
ritnaJ laws, and appears as such tbrongbont Baby- 
lonian religious literature.^ 

* Uncleanness has come against me ; and to judge my cause, 
to decide my decision, have I fallen down before thee. 

Judge my cause, decide my decision, 

remove the evil sickness from my body, 

take away whatever is evil of my flesh and my sinews. 

The eril which is in my body, my flesh, and my sinews, 
let it this day come forth, and let me see tbe light.’ ^ 

Confession and contrition, however, seems to have 
been a secondary thingwith theAssyro-Babylonians 
— purification by means of ritual acts and cere- 
monies took its place. In the rituals for purification, 
a certain act has to be performed which is expressed 
by the Sumer, phrase ka-tuh(h)uda, rendered, 
apparently, by pit vt, ' opening of the mouth,’ 
wliich followed the Ica-lujiuda, or ‘ washing of the 
mouth.’ If the latter "was symbolical of the 
necessity of speaking the truth, and the determina- 
tion on the part of the worshipper to do so, then 
the ‘ opening of the mouth ’ (if that be the meaning 
of the expression), which follows, might stand for a 
direction to confess ® to the god the nature of the 
sin or deficiency which made the ceremony neces- 
sary.< 

In all probability the nature of these confessions 
is indicated by some of the numerous Assyr.-Bab. 
penitential psalms. An exceedingly perfect one is 
that published in the Cuneiform Inscriptions ^ 
Western Asia, iv. pi. 10. This is addressed to gods 
and goddesses known and unknown, and refers, 
therefore, to sins and failings both kno'wn and 
unknown. The following will indicate the nature 
of this example ; 

‘The forbidden thing of my god unknowingly I have 

Tlte unallowed thing of my goddess unknowingly I have 
trampled on ; 

l.ord, my sins are many, great are my omissions ; 

God, my sins are many, great are my failings ; 

Goddess, my sins are many, great are my failings. 

The sins I committed I knew not ; 

The failings I committed I knew not ; 

The forbidden thing I ate I knew not ; 

The unallowed thing I trampled on I knew not. 

The lord in the wrath of his heart hath looked upon me ; 

The god in the anger of his heart hath turned against me ; 
The goddess is angry with me and evilly bath entreated 
me ; 

A known or unknown god hath oppressed me ; 

A known or nnknown goddess bath caused me pain. 


I besought, but none took my hand ; 

1 wept, but he did not approach my side. 

I call aloud, t none heareth me ; 

I am oppressed, I cover myself, I look not up.’ 

The penitent here mentions that be had made 
supplication to his merciful god, had kissed the feet 
of his goddess, and had appealed to god and god- 
dess known and unknown. He calls upon them all 
to look favourably upon him, and asks each how 
long his goodwill will be -ivithheld. Men know 
nothing — not even whether they do evil or good 
The_ suppliant, however, needs help, and (being 
willing to confess and acknowledge that he has 
sinned) continues as follows : 

‘ Turn the failure I hare committed to good ; 

Let the wind carry away the sin I have wrought ; 

Tear asunder my many misdeeds like a garment. 

My god, my sins are 7 times 7 — free me from my sins ; 

My goddess, my sins are 7 times 7— free me from my sins ; 

God known or unknown, my sins are 7 times 7— free me from 
my sins ; 

Goddess known or unknown, my rins are 7 times 7— free me 
from my sins ; 

Free me from my sins, that I may bow down before thee ; 

May thy heart, like the heart of the mother who bore (me), 
return to its place ; 

Like the mother who bore, the father who begot, may it re- 
turn to its place.’ 

The following is part of a confession to a goddess : 

* . . . bitterly do I lament. 

(My sins) are many, my mind is embittered (thereby). 

Lady, 3 cause me to know my sot, set lor mo a refuge ; 

Remove my sins, lift up my countenanoe.'s 
Another text speaks of the shame which the 
penitent feels : 

‘He prostrates himself to his god with sighing; 

He weeps, he withholds not lamentation (?) :— 

" Let me tell my deed— m}- unspeakable deed ; 

Let me repeat my word, ray unspeakable * word : 

My god, let me tell ^ my deed, my unspeakable deed.”’* 

In this last, contrary to custom, there is ap- 
parently a desire to specify the nature of the deed, 
and things so had seem to be presupposed that 
permission has to be asked to mention (or detail) 
them. Unfortunately, the text is defective^ after 
the last line translated, so that the conclusion to 
be deduced therefrom is doubtful ; but it may he 
supposed that we have here a cmc in which con- 
fession, with specification of the sin or wrongdoing, 
is provided for. 

In all these inscriptions the penitent makes his 
confession directly to tbe deity, without the inter- 
mediary of a priest or any other person. The 
priest, however, in certain cases, introduces him 
to his god, stating that he is sick, in distress, 
cast down, trembling, raining tears like a cloud, 
uttering words of submission with sighing. Wba,t, 
he asks, has my lord’s servant thought out and 
planned ? Let his mouth reveal what I do not 
know I MTierevmon the penitent, confirming, 
speaks for himself : 

• [Malny are my sins, which I have wholly sinned ; 

Let this [misfortune] pass, let me go forth from tribulation. 

[Ma]nv are my sins, which I have wholly sinned : 

(Let this misfortune] pass, let me go forth from tribulation. 
Numerous phrases asking for pardon, peace, com- 
fort, etc., for the penitent follow, and were seem- 
in^y pronounced by the priest. _ 

Tne king naturally had to keep himself pure ana 
always fit to represent the people. For this reason, 
when he came to perform a ceremony, he saw : 

’ May the tablet of my sins be broken ’ — probably 
an actual tablet, upon which all his misdeeds were 

inscribed.* vr i 

In Ashurbanipal’s well-known prayer to 
tbe confession of his sins, as well as his perfection 


I J. Morgenstem, ‘The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian 
Eelim'on,’ MFG x. [1805] 3, p. 2. 

S 16. p. 4. 

s HpeS pt, ‘ to open tbe mouth (to speak), ’is given as a synonym 
of pit pi (Muss-Amolt, Assyr. Diet., Berlin, 1901-05, p. 851a). 

4 Bib-Addi attributes the weakness of old age, etc., from which 
he was suffering, to the anger of the gods of Gebal on account of 
his sins, which, however, he had confessed (J4(i epti ana Coni 
[Winckler, Tontafeln von Tel.tl-Amama, Berlin, fS86, no. 71 ; 
Knudtzon, El-Amama Tafeln, Leipz. 1910, no. 1S7, lines 29 If.]), 


1 Lit. ‘I speak words,’ or the like. 

116 f. ; Zimmem, Bab. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1^. P- 
1-8 : Jastrow, Bel. Bab. und Ass. ii. (Giessen, 1»05] 78. 

^ lift. 'unrepeatable.' ^ Or* confess 

6 Zimmem, op. eit. pp. 86, 65 B. 

1 n. p. 88, iines 18-2L 
* Morgenstem, foe. eif. p. 129. 

» Strong, Trans, of the 9th InUmat. Congress of Onentalitts, 
London, 1893, Ii. 199 ft. 
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in service, was the great ofifering which he made to 
the deity : 

•AS6ur-bani-apli confessed his sins.l he constantly prayed to 
Nebo, his lord ; 

What he set at the feet of the Queen of Nineveh he concealed 
not in the assembly of the great gods ; 

What he stored in the sanctuary of Urkittu he concealed not 
(even) in the assembl}' of his haters ; 

" In the assembly of my haters forsake me not, Nebo — 

In the assembljr of my oppressors (p forsake not my life.”'® 
At this point come the lines printed in art. 
Birth (Assyr.-Bah.) in vol. ii. p. 644*’, and the 
king is then informed that his haters shall dis- 
appear like ripples on the surface of the water, and 
like sandhills (?) on the face of the land — ‘thou 
shalt stand up, Assur-hani-kpli — in the presence of 
the great gods thou shalt rive praise to Nebo.’ To 
all appearance, these concluding words contain the 
promise of ultimate pardon and rehabilitation. 
LnkRATURE.— This is indicated in the notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CONFESSION (Egyptian). — Of the deep sense 
of the guiltiness of sin and the de^ contrition for 
it wliidi are characteristic of the Hebrew or of the 
Christian religion, the E^ptian knew nothing, 
or, at all events, expressed nothing. It would he 
too much to say that he had no sense of sin, for of 
the wrongness of certain acts, and, in a very 
marked and unusual degree, of the ivrongness of 
certain frames and dispositions of character, he 
had a very clear and accurate perception ; but, at 
all events, he had no conception of repentance, or, 
at least, none which has left any mark upon his 
religious literature. It must always he remem- 
bered that there are immense gaps in our know- 
ledge of the Egyptian religion, and that the hulk 
of our information with regard to the view which 
the Egyptian entertained of sin is derived from a 
single hook— the Book of the Dead — whose sole 
purpose was to secure for the deceased Egyptian a 
safe passage through the dangers which awaited 
him after death, and a triumphant vindication 
before the Judge of the under world ; but in none 
of the relirious literature that has survived — 
neither in the Book of the IDead, nor in any of the 
numerous hymns to the various deities, nor in any 
of the tomb-inscriptions — is there to be found the 
slightest trace of such a thing as acknowledgment 
of sin or repentance for it. There is no penitential 
element whatsoever in Egyptian religious litera- 
ture. What we must understand by confession 
in the Egyptian religion would be much better 
described by such a word as ‘ rm)udiation.’ So far 
as the written records go, no Egyptian ever con- 
fessed a sin ; but eve^ Egyptian sturdily and 
steadfastly repudiated sin, ana, in fact, the destiny 
of the deceased in the other world depended 
largely on his ability to repudiate with clearness 
and accuracy a certam definite list of sinful acts, 
words, and thoughts. 

Our information on the subject is almost entirely 
derived from the remarkable document known by 
the cuiious and self-contradictory title of the 
Negative Confession— a document which forms 
ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead. It is not 
possible to state with exactness when this very 
important document came into the form in whicn 
we now have it. The panjui which preserve it to 
ns are not older than the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty (1680-1350 B.C.) ; but it must have been 
in existence, at least in its main elements, long 
before that period. The inscription in the tomb of 
Ameny at Beni-Hosan (Xllth dym) contains a 
distinct element of repudiation : ‘ No little child 
have I injured; no vudow have I oppressed; no 
fishennan have I hindered ; no shepherd have I 
detained.’ Large portions of the text of the Book 
of the Dead are found on coffins of the hliddle 

^ Tpteti AU-ur-hanl-Apli dmuixL. 

Ib. p. 206, lines 27-31, revised. 


Kingdom (Xlth and Xllth dynasties), and that 
Osirian view of the life after death to which the 
Negative Confession belongs is as old as the 
Pyramid texts (Vth and Vlth dyn.), while a 
tradition which there is no reason to doubt ascribes 
the finding of ch. xxx. of the Book of the Dead 
(the famous appeal to the heart not to bear false 
witness against its owner in the Day of Judg- 
ment) to Prince Hordadef in the reign of Menkaura 
(IVth dyn,). While, therefore, the present Jndg- 
ment-scene of the Book of the Dead, containing 
the Negative Confession, may not be older than 
the XVIIIth dynasty, there can be little doubt 
that its fundamental conceptions are almost as old 
as the Egyptian Kingdom. 

Chapter exxv. of the Book of the Dead consists 
of three parts : (a) an introduction, containing a 
hymn of adoration to Osiris, and a fonn of the 
repudiation of sins which, there is reason to believe, 
is older than the actual confession which follows 
it ; (b) the Negative Confession itself ; and (c) an 
address to the gods of the under world. The 
whole chapter forms a part of the ritual which is 
supposed to be gone through in the scene of the 
judgment of the dead, and the confessional part of 
it seems to be supplementary to the actual judg- 
ment whose issue was determined by the weighing 
of the heart of the deceased against the feather 
which was the emblem of Maat, the goddess of 
Truth. In his confession the Egyptian testified 
that he had not been guilty of certain sins which 
would have involved his punishment in the spirit 
world ; but apparently his repudiation of iniquity 
was not held to be in itself sufficient for his 
vindication, since it had to be corroborated by the 
unprejudiced evidence aflbrded by the weighing of 
his heart. However stoutly the deceased might 
assert his innocence of all sin, it was not considered 
advisable to allow the heart to give its testimony 
before it had been implored in a special prayer not 
to shame its owner, ^ one of its many varying 
forms this prayer runs thus : 

• 0 my heart, my mother 1 0 my heart, my mother 1 0 my 
heart of mj; existence upon earth I May nought stand up to 
oppose me in judgment in the presence of the lords of the 
trial ; let it not be said of me and of that which I hare done, 
** He hath done evil against that which is right and true ” ; may 
nought be against me in the presence of the great god, the 
Lord of Amentet 1 Homage to thee, O my heart 1 Homage to 
thee, O my heart 1 Homage to you, O my reins 1 ' 

The heart, thus cajoled, might be expected to 
corroborate the confessional statements of its 
owner. 

It is not certain whether the repudiation of sins 
preceded or followed the weighing of the heart, 
and the point is immaterial. Arrived at the 
Judgment Hall — ‘ the Hall of Double Maati,’ or of 
the Twnfold Truth — the deceased began his con- 
fession by reciting a brief formula of mvocation to 
Osiris, which runs as follows : 

‘PraisB bo to thee, thou great god, thou lord of the two 
truths 1 I have come to thee, O my lord, that I may behold thy 
beauty. I know thee, and I know the names of the forty-two 
gods who ore with thee in the Hall of the Two Truths, who live 
on the evil-doers, and who drink their blood each day of the 
reckoning before Unnefer (Osiris]. I come to thee, and bring 
to thee truth, and chase away wrong-doing.’ 

After this invocation, he recited a preliminary 
repudiation of sins in a form somewnat shorter 
than that of the Negative Confession, the number 
of sins repudiated being generally about thirty- 
seven, as against forty-two in the more elaborate 
form which follotved. The sins repudiated are not 
always the same in the various versions ; but the 
variations are not in any case of great moment. 
The follorving version is from the well-lmown 
papyrus of Nu (XviHth dyn.) : 

•1 We not done evil to mankind. I have not oppressed the 
members of my family. I have not wrought evil In the place 
of right and tmth. 1 have had no knowledge of worthless men 
I have not wrought evil, I have not set foremost in the con- 
siderations of each day that excessive labour ehonld be performed 
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for me, I hax’e not brought forward my name for exaltation to 
honours. I have not ill-treated servants. I have not thought 
scorn of God. I have not defrauded the oppressed of his 
propertj', I have not done that which is an abomination unto 
the gods. I have not caused harm to be done to the servant 
by his master. I have not caused pain. I have made no one to 
suffer hunger. I have made no one to weep. I have done no 
murder. I have not given the order for murder to bo done for 
me. I have not inflicted pain upon mankind. I have not 
defrauded the temples of their offerings. I have not purloined 
the cakes of the gods. I have not carried off the cakes offered 
to the khxis [illuminated soulsj. I have not committed forni- 
cation. I have not polluted myself, or diminished from the 
bushel. I have neither added to nor filched away land. I have 
not encroached upon the fields of others. I have not added to 
the weights of the scales. I have not misread the pointer of 
the scales. I have not carried away the milk from the mouths 
of children. I have not driven away the cattle which were 
upon tiicir pastures, f have not snared the feathered fowl of 
the preserves of the gods. I have not caught fish with fish of 
their Idnd. I have not turned b.ack water in its time. I have 
not cut a cutting in a canal of running water. I have not 
extinguished a fire when it should burn. I have not violated 
the times of the chosen meat-offerings, f have not driven oft 
the cattle from the property of the gods. I have not repulsed 
God in his manifestations. I am pure. I am pure.’ 

In all probability this introduction represents an 
older form of confession, and was originally all 
that was e.vpected of fcJie deceased. The develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Judgment, however, 
led to its being supplemented by ,a more extended 
and formal version. Along with Osiris, there sat 
in the Hall of the Two Trutlis forty-two gods, who 
formed a kind of jury before which the deceased 
had to plead. The number forty-two may have 
been selected because the most general division of 
the land of Egypt gave forty-two nomes or districts, 
and there was tlius a god for each nome. Maspero 
suggests that they were chosen one from each of 
the cities of Egypt whicli recognized tlie authority 
of Osiris (Daion of Civilization, p. 188). Tliese 
jurors were creatures of terrifying aspect and still 
more terrifying titles, and before each of them tlie 
deceased was obliged to declare that he had nob 
committed the particular sin which that god had 
authority to punish. The titles of the gods are 
such as — ‘CJa.sper of Flame,’ ‘ Devourer of Shades,* 
‘Crusher of llones,’ ‘Devourer of Blood,’ ‘De- 
stroyer,’ and so forth. Tliere are variations in the 
different papyri, and the list liere given is from the 

S rus of Nehseni in the British Museum. Each 
ission is prefaced by ‘ Hail thou,’ and the title 
of the particular god addressed is given. The 
confession is as follows : 

*(1) I have not done iniquity, (2) I have not committed 
robbery with violence. (3) I have done violence to no man. 
(4) I have nob committed theft. (6) I have not slain man or 
woman. (6) I have not made light the bushel. (7) I have not 
acted deceitfully. (8) I have not purloined the things which 
belong to God. (9) I have not uttered falsehood. (10) I Iiavo 
not carried away food. (11) I have not uttered evil words. 
(12) I have attacked no man. (13) I have not killed the beasts 
which are the property of God. (14) I have not acted deceit* 
fully. (15) I have not laid waste ploughed land. (10) I have 
never pried into matters. (17) I have not set my mouth in 
motion against any man. (18) I have not given way to anger 
concerning myself without a cause. (19) I have not defiled the 
wife of a man. (20) I have not committed any sin against 
purity. (21) I have not struck fear into any man. (22) 1 have 
not violated sacred times and seasons. (23) I have not been a 
man of anger. (24) I have not mads m^’self deaf to words of 
right and truth. (25) I have not stirred up strife. (26) I have 
made no man to weep. (27) I have not committed acts of 
impurity or sodomy. (28) I have not eaten my heart,^ (29) I 
have abused no man. (30) I have not acted with violence. 
(31) I have not judged hastily. (32) I have not taken vengeance 
upon the god. (.33) I have not multiplied my speech overmuch. 
(^} I have not acted with deceit, or worked wickedness. (35) 

I have not cursed the king. (30) I have nob fouled water. 
(37) I have not made haughty ray voice. (38) I have not cursed 
the god. (39) I have nob behaved insolence. (40) 1 have 
not sought for distinctions. (41) I have not increased my 
wealth except with such things as are my ^oiyn possessions. 
(42) I have not thought scorn of the god who is in my city.* 
Following xipon this confession conies an address 
to the assessor-gods in which the deceased passes j 
from the repudiation of sin to the positive assertion 
of his meritorious conduct. 

* Praise to you, ye gods, ye who are in the Hall of the Two 
Truths, in whose body is no lie, and who live in truth. . . . Be- 
hold I come to you without sin, without evil. ... I have done 


that which man commandeth and that wherewith the coda are 
content.^ I have pleased the god with that which he loveth 
I have given bread to the hungry, water to the thirstv, clothinc 
to the naked, and a passage over the river to him who hath no 
boat. I have made offerings to the god, and funerary cifts to 
the jlJuminatcd souls.* 

An examination of the two lists shows that in 
both cases the compilers had some difficMty in 
making out the requisite number of sins, as there 
are several confessions which are practically dupli- 
cates of others which have been made before, 
e.g. in the Negative Confession, ‘I have done 
violence to no man,’ ‘I have not acted witli 
violence,’ ‘I hav'e not behaved with violence’, 
and again, ‘I have not acted deceitfully’ occurs 
twice, ^yhi]e in addition we have ‘I have not 
acted with deceit, or worked wickedness.’ Sncli 
repetitions were, of course, almost inevitable when 
a definite list of transgressions had to be filled up 
by a sometimes hasty and often careless scribe, 
who well knew that tlie document on which he 
was engaged was never likely to be read by any 
one after it had once been placed in the coffin of 
the deceased. 

An analysis of the sins repudiated in the intro- 
duction and the Negative Confession may be 
attempted, giving the number of sins falling under 
particular heads in either document : 

Intro- Ne^'.itive 

duction. Confeswon. 

Sins against the gods 10 0 

„ „ ,, person of others 12 i 

It >• property 6 6 

II » i>nrity 1 3 

,1 of deceit 3 i 

„ of character and disposition 6 18 

There are, of course, in both lists, some sins of 
such a character that they iiiiglit occupy a place in 
more than one of these categories. An exami- 
nation of this classification suggests what is on 
other grounds extremely probauTe— namely, that 
the introduction is a survival from more primitive 
times, and represents a code of morality earlier 
than that of tlie Negative Confession. Tims, sins 
of sacrilege and sins against the person^ of others 
occupy by far the most prominent position in the 
introduction, as would be expected in a more 
primitive state of society, amounting in number to 
10 and 12 respectively — 22 sins out of 37. In the 
Confession these numbers have shrunk to 6 and 4. 
On the other hand, the sense of the sinfulness of 
acts of impurity has increased, if we may assume 
its increase from a more elaborate repudiation of 
such acts. But the most remarkahle_ development 
is the growth in the sense of the importance pf 
character. While the introduction repudiates six 
sins specially affecting the inner man, the Con- 
fession repudiates no fewer than eighteen. 

When we come to consider the particular sins 
which the Egyptian judged to be fatal to him 
who committed them, we find several^ which are 
obviously the product of the conditions under 
which Egyptian agriculture was_ carried on. H 
have not turned back water in its time,’ and_ ‘ I 
have not cut a cutting in a canal of _ running 
water,’ both point to dishonest appremrintipn of 
irrigation water. Leaving these out oi considera- 
tion as being the result of special circumstances, 
we see that what the Egyptian wished to avoid, 
or to be held to have avoided, in his life was 
something like this— impiety and sacrilege ; crimes 
of violence against others, either direct 
incitation; adultery and unnatural vice ; cruelty, 
ferocity, and unkindness towards defenceless 
inferiors. In all these points the Egyptian Con- 
fession indicates a code of morality not superior to 
that current among other nations, and indeed in 
some respects distinctly of an outward and /OW**^ 
type. The stress laid upon merely ceremonial sins 
is an obvious defect. As Maspero says (op. 

191), ‘ the material interests of the temple were too 
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prominent, and the crime of killing a sacred goose 
or stealing a loaf from the bread offerings was 
considered as ahominable as calumny or murder,* 
Where the Confession is striking is in its develop- 
ment of the sense of those duties which a man 
owes to his o^vn character and self-respect. Parti- 
cularly remarkable is the stress laid upon reticence 
and control of speech. Four at least of the repu- 
diations refer to this — deprecating slander, foul 
speaking, disdainfulness of speech, and mere pro- 
fusion of words. This is quite in accordance uith 
what we learn from other sources as to Egyptian 
ideals of character.’ ‘ Let thy thoughts he abun- 
dant,’ says the oldest Wisdom hook of Egypt, 

‘ let thy words be under restraint.’ Again, anger 
and hasty jud^ent, mischief-making, and the 
insolence of pride together furnish the subject of 
eight repudiations. If Erman’s interpretation be 
correct, useless remorse is deprecated by the obscure 
repudiation 28, ‘I have not eaten my heart.’ 
Budge’s version is more commonplace : ‘ I have not 
lost my temper and become angry.’ The sin of 
closing the mind to ideas and inspirations of truth 
is repudiated in 24, ‘ I have not made myself deaf 
to words of right and truth,’ and conceivably also 
in the last item of the introduction — ‘ I have not 
repulsed God in His manifestations,’ or ‘ stopped a 
god in his comings forth.’ A sense of fair play 
even to the creatures gives us 31 of the intro- 
duction — ‘ I have not caught fish with fish of their 
own kind ’ (? cf. Ex 23*“ ‘Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk’). 

On the whole, that which distinguishes the 
Egyptian Confession is not what it is so frequently 
extolled for — an exceptionally high standard of 
morality. The Confession iteelf shows that the 
standard was very much that which has obtained 
among all nations that have a right to be called 
civilized. Its distinction is the stress which it 
lays on the inner duties — those duties which a man 
owes to himself, and which ennoble and strengthen 
character. Self-restraint and self-possession, dig- 
nified reticence, and absence of meddlesomeness, 
the capacity of bearing prosperity Avithout in- 
solence, and the resolve to preserve an open mind 
tOAvards the truth — the efibrt to maintain such a 
sound and AA'holesorae standard marks out the 
Egyptian code as being of a particularly high type. 
Even if it be permissible to infer that the insistence 
on tliese virtues suggests that the Egyptian char- 
acter was specially prone to faults against them, it 
must still be admitted that no other nation ever 
formulated and stereotyped such a list of man’s 
duties to his oavu character as part of its ncknoAi'- 
ledged code of morality. It has been pointed out 
tliat Avhat seems to us the defect of the Avhole idea 
of the Confession — the absence from it of anything 
approaching a sense of repentance for Avrong- 
doing — ajipears to be a permanent factor of the 
Egyptian character. 

‘The essential mode of justification in the judg- 
ment,’ says Petrie (Rcl. of Anc. Egypt, p. 89), 
‘AA'as by the declaration of the deceased that he 
had not done various crimes ; and to this day the 
Egyptian Avill rely on justifying himself by sheer 
assertion that he has not done Avrong, in face of 
absolute proofs to the contrary.’ 

l.iTrniTCBE.— A. Erinan, Ilandbook of Egyp. Eeligion, Ixin- 
ilon, 1907; G. Steindorff. Eel. of the Ane. Egyptians. New 
A’ork and London, 1005 ; E. NavHlo, The Old Egyptian Eaith, 
I.ondon, 1909, Das agypt. Todtenbuch, Berlin, ISSG ; E. A. W. 
Badge, Egypt. Eeligton, London, 1900, The Eoah of the Dead, 
Ixsndon lOTS; G. Maspero, nist. ane. des peaples de rOrient 
cloisijne , vol. ‘ Les Origincs ’ (Eng. tr. Davm of CirSiroHon, 
London, ISOl); J. H. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt, London, 1000; 
W. M. F. Petrie, Eeligion and Consnettce in Ane. Egypt, 
l/jndon, ISOS, Eel. of Ane. Egypt, London, 1900; P. Lc Page 
Renouf, Origin and Groisth of Eelig. of ane. Egypt (Bib. lAxt., 
Ixnidon, 1879, Uh ed. 1897); The Egyptian Eock of the Dead; 
EP, l9t and end scries, London, various dates. 

James Baikie. 


CONFESSION (Hebrew). — i. The term. — 
The Hiph. and Hithp., n-jin and .171(97, of the verb 
.13;, ' to throAv,’ acquired the meanings of ‘ to praise ’ 
and ‘ to confess.’ The former stands for both, the 
latter is the technical term for ‘ to confess.’ Both 
are rendered in the LXX by iiopoXoyeiv. The 
nouns derived from it are .iiln, ‘ praise,’ ‘ thanks- 
giving,’ and in Jos 7*“ and Ezr 10“ ‘ confession of 
sin’; and the late Hebrew ni = ‘ confession of 
sin.’ 

The connexion between throwinff, praising, and confessing is 
not obvious. The suggestion that a gesticulation with the hand 
was made while praising and confessing is too fanciful. It is 
more probable that signifies metaphorically ‘ to throw know* 
ledge about,* to make it public, and is thus cognate to 

2. Confession of sin against God. — Whatever 
the Israelitish conception of sin ivas in any period 
of their knoAATi history, an admission of it Avas 
expected from the penitent, Avhether a penaltj’ 
was to folloAv or not. M'ithout, therefore, follow- 
ing the chronological order of the various docu- 
ments, we find throughout the OT individual and 
public confession insisted on and practised. 

Very early in the Book of Genesis, tlie ques- 
tions addressed to Adam and Cain (3“ 4“) Avere 
calculated to extract confession. Judah confe.‘«cs 
Tamar more just than himself (38®*).“ Jacob con- 
fesses his unAvorthiness (32’“), and his sons their 
guiltiness concerning Joseph (42“’). Joshua urges 
Achan to confess (Jos7*“). DaA'id confesses Avlien 
Nathan brings his sin liome (2 S 12'“) ; so do the 
Israelites in a body Avhen brought to repentance 
(Nu 1 S 7“ 12'“). 

The mission of the prophets was ‘to declare 
unto Jacob his transgression and to Israel his sin’ 
(Mic 3® ; cf. J1 Is 58'), and a reciprocal acknow- 
ledgment Avas expected (Jer 2“ 3'“, llos 14'). 

Tlie Psalter abounds in instances of public and 
individual confession. Foremost stands Ps 51, 
AA-hich embodies a fully-developed conception of 
sin and grace. Its ascription to David indicates an 
appreciation of David’s confession in 2 S 12. Ps 32 
is a model penitential psalm, in Avhicli a pious man 
is reluctant for some time to admit the sin of an 
accusing conscience, until some external circum- 
stance forces confession from liis lips (Koberle, 
Siindc und Gnade, Munich, 1905, p. 352). Simi- 
larly in Ps 38 a pious man ascribes Ids misfortunes 
to his sins avIucIi he can hear no longer, and un- 
burdens his conscience by ‘ declaring Ids iniquity 
and confessing his sin ’ (v.'®).* 

The religious aspect of tiio book of ProA'crbs is 
Eudeemonism. The Avise man is happy, and he is 
Avise Avho regulates his life in accordance Avith the 
DiA-ine comm.ands. The sinner is a fool. Con- 
fession of sin is an act of wisdom (28'®). 

In the sacrificial cult, confession of sin Avas an 
essential element (La’ 6® 10“', Nu 5*'“). According 
to Maimonides (Fatf Ma’as, Eak. ill. 14), the sacri- 
ficer of a sin-, trespass-, or burnt-offering laid both 
hands betAveen tlie horns of the A-ictim, and said : 

•I have Binned, committed Iniquttr. transgressed, have done 
thus and thus. I repent before Xhee, and this is mv atoning 
sacriflee.’ 

On the Day of Atonement the hiph priest is 
said to have confessed three times. Standing by 
his victim between the porch and the altar, facing 
Avest, and Avith his handsupon its head, he made the 
folloAving confession : 

• Malbim on Lv 68 saj^s that rri; has the opposite meaning of 
' to conceal,* ' to deny.' It is peculiar to man to hide his know 
ledge of God and of his sin. The .lito proclaims them. 

son this the Talmud remarks;’' Judah's praise consists in 
his confession’— a double play on his name (Meg. 250 • cee nl«o 
So(. 7 and 10). 

» The prwent writer is inclined to think that the unusual 
expression D JtnK is a mistake, having arisen from similarity to 
the preA-ioos I'j^, and that the original reading was C) rnlK 
This also completes the synthetic paralielism. 
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‘ I beseech thee, Jahweh, I hare committed iniquity, I have 
transgressed, I have sinned before thee, I and my house. 
I beseech thee, Jahweh^ forgive now the Iniquities and the 
transgressions and the sms wherein 1 have committed iniquity 
and transgressed and sinned before thee, I and my house. 
As it is written in the law of thy servant Moses, •• For on this 
day shall atonement be made for you, to cleanse you from all 
your sins.’” 

The priests and people responded : ‘ Blessed be 
the name of His glory for ever.’ The second time 
was over the sin-offering of the priests, when the 
same formula was used, with the addition of ‘ the 
sons of Aaron, thy holy people ’ after ‘ I and my 
house.’ The third confession was made over the 
scape-goat, and the same formula was worded in 
the third person plural, with ‘Thy people, the 
house of Israel,’ substituted for ‘ I and my house.’ 

The Exile -wrought a material change in the 
religious disposition as well as in the outward for- 
tunes of the people. In the place of the defiant 
Israelitish nation there returned from Babylon a 
Church of serious and timid Jews, Without 
doubting that they were the successors of ancient 
Israel and heirs to the promises, they were rendered 
diffident by their miserable resources. They saw in 
their inferioritjr God’s chastisement for their sin. 
Confession of sin became henceforth a concomitant 
of religious exercise (see Ezr 9®, Neh 9“^-). The 
confession in Dn 9*'^® resembles in several ways 
that of Neh. and Bar ; but, as Marti (Com. on 
Dan. p. 65) observes, the similarity is due not to 
quotations from each other, but to some common 
stereotyped liturgical prayers from which all drew. 

A peculiar feature of exilic and post-exilic con- 
fession is the aggregate conception of sin to which 
is reckoned the ‘ sins of the fathers.’ ^ The truth 
contained in the Talmudic adage that Israelites 
were each other’s sureties (Shed, 39, and elsewhere) 
is older than the Talmud. Viewing themselves as 
partakers of a common blessing, they felt a share 
in the cause of the common misfortunes. Liturgical 
confession, therefore, arose not from a sense of in- 
dividual sin or the imperfection of human nature, 
hut from the desire for amelioration of present 
circumstances. It is the pious man who is ever 
ready to confess. Tobit enumerates his virtues, 
his loyalty to Jahweh and the Law (ch. 1). He 
leads a blameless life, but confesses his sins and 
goes into judgment with his fathers. His model 
integrity saves Azarias from the fire, but he con- 
fesses, ‘We have sinned ’ (LXXDn 3®*'-). Individu- 
ally a pious man had few sins to confess. Legal 
observance could keep him sinless, and the sacrificial 
cult made good that in which he failed through ignor- 
ance. ‘No sinner ever slept in Jerusalem. The 
evening sacrifice atoned for sins of the day, and that 
of the morning for sins of the night ’ (Mia. Eab. and 
Tanch. on Nu28®, ; also Rashi on Is 1®*). Sin bemg 
not sinfulness but actual sin, and that a collection 
of single sins, a pious man was able to know what 
to do and what to avoid, so as to keep a clean 
balance -^vith God. Not the righteous like the 
patriarchs, but actual sinners like Manasses, need 
repentance and confession (Prayer of Manasses). 
To this class of general liturgical confession 
belongs the sixth petition in the Shemone Esre ; 
‘Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned; 
pardon us, 0 our King, for we have transgressed.’ 

After the destruction of the Temple, the Day of 
Atonement, even -without sacrifice, retained its 
expiatory power, and has since been observed as a 
day of fasting, repentance, and confession. The 
form of confession at first was brief and general — 

‘ We have sinned.’ R. Akiba knew already the 
first four verses of the Abinu Malkcnu, one of 
which is ‘ Our Father, our King, -we have sinned 
before thee’ (Ta’an. 256). For other short forms 
of confession see Yoma 876. That of Rab was ; 


(see 


1 In the Sephardic and Kabhalistio recensions of the Asftamnu 
ee below), ‘we and our fathers have sinned’ is still given. 


Thou knowest the eternal secrets, and the hidden nn-steries 
of all the living. Thou searohest out the innermost recesses 
and triest the reins and the heart. Nothing is concealed from 
thee, or hidden from thine eyes.’ 

Longer is that of R. Hamnnna, which stands at 
the end of the Shemone Esre : 

‘O my God, before I was formed, I was nothing worth, and, 
now that 1 have been formed, I am but ns though I had not 
been formed. Dust I am in my life ; how much more so in my 
death. Behold, I am before thee as a vessel full of shame and 
confusion. O may it be thy will, O Lord my God and the God 
of my fathers, that I may sin no more ; and, as for the sins I 
have committed, pur^e them away by thy great mercies, but 
not by means of sufferings and sore diseases." 

R. Bibi directed that one should say : 

■ 1 confess all the evil that I have done before thee. 1 stand 
on an evil path. Whatever I have done, I will do the like no 
more. May it be thy will, O Lord my God, to pardon all my 
iniquities, to forgive all my transgressions, and to atone for aU 
my sins ’ (Lev. R. iii. S). 

_ A loud enumeration of indmdual sins was con- 
sidered arrogant 76). The rule still is that 
confession of individual sins shall be inaudible, 
except when concealment would implicate the in- 
nocent (Shulhan 'Aruk, J'ur. Or. ^ay. 607). 

The liturgy of the Day of Atonement gradually 
increased in bulk with suitable prayers and con- 
fessions, prominent among them bemg the Ashamnu 
and 'Al-Ifet, called the lesser and greater confes- 
sions, and repeated four times in the course of the 
twenty-four hours of the fast, with a slight tap on 
the breast at the mention of each sin. The former 
consists of twenty-four expressions for sin, alpha- 
betically arranged, the last letter being repeated 
three times. It is probably the confession referred 
to in the Didache. The 'Al-^et is a more ex- 
haustive catalogue of sin, also alphabetical, and 
has in the Ashkenazic use forty -four lines,_each 
commencing, ‘ For the sin wherein we have sinned 
before thee,’ etc. 

It is a pious custom to submit to forty staipES 
save one, on the eve of the Day of Atonement. The 
penitent, lying prostrate with head towards the 
north, silently confesses his sins while (generallv) 
the attendant of the synagogue lays on gently 
with thongs made of calf-skin, repeating three times 
Ps 78®* (which in Hebrew has thirteen words), a 
word at each stroke (Shulh. Ar., vt supra). 

There exists in the Prayer-book also a daily 
confession of sin, called [uqs, which is said morning 
and evening (except on festivals and other occa- 
sions) after the 'Amida, in a sitting posture, with 
head resting on elbow. Originally it consisted of 
one verse : 

■ O thou who art merciful and gracious, I have sinned before 

thee. O Lord, full of merey, have mercy upon me, and receive 
my supplications,’ , 

after which private confession is made, and ones 
wants stated non-liturgically. Its older name is 
0158 nVt), ‘prostration’ (cf. Jos 7®). Since prostra- 
tion was generally discontinued after the destnic- 
tion of the Temple, this indicates its great antiquity. 

‘ A distinguished man should not_ use d'En nb'si 
unless he is sure that his prayer -wiU be ans-wered 
like Joshua’s.’ Compare Christ’s posture in Geth- 
semane. R. Eliezer’s mother did not allow him to 
‘ fall on his face on the day of his excommunica- 
tion’ (Bab. me^. 59b). On Mondays and Thurs- 
days the piqB is preceded by a medimval confessional 
prayer of legenaaiy authorship. 

Every Jew confesses on his deathbed, after a 
prescribed form. (Criminals are urged to confess, 
-within ten cubits ’ distance of the scene of execu- 
tion. If they have nothing to confess, they are 
instructed to say : ‘Let my death be an atonement 
for all my iniquities’ (Sank. vi. 2). 

3. Confession of sin against man.— The Momio 

legislation made provision for material reparauon 
of injuries done to one’s neighbour. But the idea 
of Hebrew equity went beyond 
tion, and demanded the conciliation of . fr 

party, without which ‘ not all the rans of Nebaioth 
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in the -world could procure pardon’ {Bah. kamma, 
92a). Thus Josephus brethren pray for forgiveness 
(Gn 50”) ; note also the confession of Pharaoh (Ex 
10”), and cf. 1 S 16« 24” 26=i, 2 S 19” In later 
Judaism it -was raised to a positive precept. ‘Al- 
though the offender offers the legal compensation, 
he is not yet forgiven until he entreats him for it ’ 
{Bab. kam. -viii. 7). The Day of Atonement ex- 
piates sin against God, hut not sin against man, un- 
less the offended party is conciliatea( ybma -viii. 9). 
Suspicion of the innocent comes under the category 
of injuries. The suspect must be informed of it, 
and honourable amends made to him {Ber. 316). 
Strictly the conciliation must take place before 
three -witnesses. If the offended party is dead, 
the conciliation should take place over his grave in 
the presence of ten -witnesses {Yoma 86-88). The 
eve of the Day of Atonement is generally selected 
for acts of reparation of this kind. No distinction 
of class is ackno-wledged. Even Kabbis of renown 
were known to condescend to regain the goodwill 
of those whom they injured. Eab, in a dispute 
-with a butcher, was offended by the latter. On the 
eve of the Fast he expected the transgressor to ask 
for forgiveness. As ne did not do so, he called on 
him and effected the conciliation {Yoma 87). If 
the injured party refuses to forgive after the third 
entreaty, he is called cruel, except in the case of 
slander, which one is not bound to forgive {Shulh. 
Ar., fur Or. ^ay. 606). 

Ln-ERATDRB. — Hamburger, RE, s.v. ‘Bekenntniss’; -W. 
Bacher, Agada d. dad. Amorder, Strassburg, 1879, Ag. d. 
Tannaiten.Ao., 1884, Ag. d. pal. Amor., do., 1892; D. W. 
Bousset, Rel. a. Juaent.^, Berlin, 1906; J. Elbogen, S/ud. z. 
Oeteh. d. jild. Oattesdienstes, Berlin, 1007 ; art. ‘ Confession,’ in 
JB : F. Weber, Jdd. Theol.\ Leipzig, 1897. 
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I. Scope and limitations of the article. — It is 
the object of this article to furnish a survey of the 
history of Confessions of Faith, indicating their 
origin, their contents, and their inter-relationships, 
togetlier with some brief reflexions, suggested by 
the survey, upon their uses and their influence for 
good and evil in the religious world. Other articles 
(Creeds [E cum.], Coukcils [C hristian; early]) will 
tell of the development of the three great Catholic 
Creeds of Christendom, and of the meeting of the 
historic authoritative assemblies of the Church. 
Under the title ‘ Confessions ’ it will not be possible 
to deal in detail nith documents of a private, in- 
dividual, or tentative character ; these will bo 
mentioned only when they are of special interest. 
The public Confessions -which have been or still are 
outhoritative in the various sections of the Chris- 


tian Church will be treated comprehensively, 
though their great number — exceeding 150— makes 
it necessary to dismiss many of them -with the 
briefest notice. A comparative glance 4vill be 
turned on the non-Christian world in search of 
documents or testimonies analogous to the Creeds 
of Christendom. Happily, there is small room for 
doubt or controversy in regard to the authenticity 
of Confessions, and questions as to date, author- 
ship, editions, etc., will for the most part be 
handled very lightly, in the interests of clearness. 
The table of contents printed above, and the 
chronological table of Confessions printed on pp. 
894-901, -\vill help to make plain tiie principle of 
arrangement followed in the article. Selections 
from the relevant literature will be given at 
various points throughout the article. 

2. Definition : synonymous and similar terms. 
— ^Amid all diversities of name, literary' form, 
occasion, purpose, and authority, a ‘ Confession ’ is 
a public avowal and formal statement, more or less 
detailed, of the doctrinal contents of religious 
belief, framed by an individual or by a group of 
individuals. It may be addressed, orally or in 
writing, to a few persons in sympathy or out of 
sympathy with it, or to a congregation, or to a 
church, or to the world. It may be a brief spon- 
taneous ejaculation of faith, or a summary of 
deliberate conviction, or a veritable treatise on 
doctrine. If short, comprehensive, and dignified 
enough for use in public worship, and if prefaced 
by the words *I believe,’ or ‘we believe,’ it be- 
comes a Creed. If longer and more minute and 
systematic, it is technically a Confession. Broken 
up and analytically simplified into a series of 
didactic Questions and answers to assist the memory 
and intelligence of the young and the unlearned, it 
is a Catechism. Viewed as a proclamation, in an 
apologetic or other interest, of distinctive doc- 
trine, it is a ManUesto, o. Declaration, a Profession, 
a ‘ Symbol,' a ‘ Platform.' As a bond of union it is 
a Consensus, a Covenant, a Form, or Formula. As 
a test of doctrine it is a Standard. As a disavowal 
and condemnation of errors it is a 'Syllabus.' In 
respect of its contents, it may be entitled Decrees, 
Canons, Articles, Theses, Propositions, ‘Places.’ 
When modified and re-issued, it may appear as a 
‘ Jtevision.’ The form of words in which the indi- 
vidual subscribes or professes a Confession is the 
Formula of Subscription, or simply the ‘ Formula.’ 

3. Origin, aims, and uses. — If religion be the 
natural response of the human soul to the Power 
by whose fiat and by whose pro-vidence it exists, no 
element in religious experience is so comprehensive 
and so momentous as faith. Observation and 
knowledge of the facts of life, wonder, fear, and 
doubt in presence of them, underlie religion ; but, 
unless they issue in distinctive faith, religion is 
still unconstituted. Faith does not shut its ej'es to 
things seen, but, while seeing them, looks beyond 
to realities discerned behind them. It is the organ 
of religious truth. Like hope, its serene, and love, 
its passionate, sister, faith in its full meaning is 
■vital to the highest experience of religion, and as 
such is bound to find expression when religion 
becomes self-conscious and articulate. It remem- 
bers the past, and leans upon it ; it fills the present 
■with life and power ; it faces the future with eager 
expectancy ; it is the bond between all the phases 
of religious life, the link, indeed, which unites that 
life wth the Unseen God. In the lanraage of 
religious self-utterance, therefore, credo, ‘Ibelieve,’ 
and confiteor, ‘I confess or acknowledge,’ must 
always have a foremost place ; they are presup- 
posed in all the other moods of worship — in praise, 
in thanksgiving, in self-abasement, in supplication, 
in hope, and in love : they are the persistent under- 
tones in the natural liturgy of the universal 
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religious consciousness. They imply th at the period 
of igmorance or doubt is past ; tliat the spiritual 
life is come to itself ; that the seeker has at last 
found, and that the spirit is at rest. 

The earliest confessions of faith, possibly the 
best, -were avowals of faith in a Person, personal in 
subject and object alike, not narrowly intellectual 
— ‘ I believe that God is ’ — so much as spiritual — 
‘I rest my faith on God’; and the object of this 
living personal attachment, too full for words, was 
either God or a teacher who revealed Him. Faith 
in Jesus personally would naturally precede faith 
in His Messiahsliip. But it is obvious that even in 
liersonal faith the intelligence has always its dis- 
criniinating part to play. ‘ I believe in Jesus the 
Christ’ is a formula combining both forms — ‘I 
believe that He is the promised Christ,’ and ‘ I trust 
Him.’ Thus, in the so-called Apostles’ Creed — the 
first elaborate Confession in the Church, and the 
basis of all others — the true nucleus consists of the 
threefold affirmation, ‘I believe on {vuTreia els, 
credo in) God the Father ... on Jesus Christ . . , 
on the Holy Spirit,’ much more being intended 
than that each Person exists, a relationship of 
personal faith being, in fact, professed. But, just 
as in each of these simple affirmations a certain 
intellectual judgment is presupposed, so in the 
Creed, as a whole, room has been found for clauses 
descriptive of each Divine ‘ Person ’ and His sphere, 
and involving historical or doctrinal articles of 
mental faith. From a very early time, confession 
in terms of the Creed was taken to imply, if not to 
denote, acceptance of each of these details of his- 
tory and doctrine — acceptance of the letter as well 
as of the spirit. Faith was soon understood to be 
jirofessing not so much its fervent devotion to 
three Persons recognised as Divine, as its belief in 
a series of affirmations concerning them, particu- 
l;irly concerning Jesus, whose person, life, and 
work had been matter for protracted controversy. 
In the Confessions of the Reformation Period and 
later times, the personal object is finally lost in the 
doctrinal purpose ; in them tlie Creed has become 
a body or distinctive doctrine, nothing else— an 
attempt to formulate the truth about God and His 
Christ, not a simple avowal of faith in the God of 
truth and in His Son, the Truth Incarnate. 

Looking back upon the history of Creeds and 
Confessions, we observe great diversity in their 
origin and purpose. (1) First and simplest, they 
were brief spontaneous utterances of new-found 
conviction, addressed by individuals directly to 
tlieir personal object, in gratitude, homage, or 
adoration. They might be utterly unsolicited, 
like the devotion of the Hebrew Psalmist ; ‘ O 
Lord my God, in thee do I put ray trust’ (Ps 7>), 

‘ O God, thou art my God ’ (63^) ; and the demoniacs’ 
tribute to Jesus : ‘ Thou art the Son of God ’ (Mk 
3**) ; or deliberately invtied, like the response of 
Simon Peter : ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’ (Mt 16’®). (2) Similarly, they were 

naturally evolved by the consciousness^ of the 
Christian community. Without any definite legis- 
lation or injunction, a certain type of profession 
came to be made at the admission of converts to 
membership in the Church, e.g. the Baptismal 
formula, or early forms of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Te Deum, a lyric creed, may have been formed 
similarly. (3) In time, and by natural consent, 
such individual and common Confessions as appealed 
to the general sense of Christian communities were 
adopted for liturgical repetition. The spontaneous 
lyric or acknowledgment became the familiar psalm, 
or hymn, or creed, prescribed for public use. 

(4) Beyond question, the catechizing of profe^ed 
converts before baptism was the chief and original 
source of formal confessions. The answers ex- 
pected from the professing believer gradually took 


shape in a series of propositions which were recog- 
nized as a sufficient mark of Christianity and claim 
for admission to the Church. The Apostles’ Creed 
in all its forms, shorter and longer, had this origin 
and aim. It was literally a symbolum, a ‘pass- 
word,’ for use on the threshold of the Church. 

(5) From the beginning it was part of the purpose 
served by a confession to bear a public testimony 
to the object of one’s faith — public not simply as 
made openly before the Church, but as before the 
outside world. The psychological influence of 
public confession upon a man’s own character as a 
source of stability and decision was as much in 
view as its impression upon the unbelieving world. 

(6) Creeds and Confessions have frequently been 
drawn up simply as a vindication of the true 
character of the religious belief eherished by a 
body of Christians. They were primarily authentic 
expositions of distinctive doctrine, intended to 
remove misconceptions and to repudiate misrepre- 
sentations. Many, perhaps most, of the great 
Confessions of the Reformation were wholly of this 
Mologetic character, e.g. the memorable Lutheran 
Confession presented to the Emperor at the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, and Zwingli’s ‘ Confession to 
Charles V.’ on the same occasion. Subscription in 
such cases meant the acceptance and support of the 
doctrine, with no reference to, or promise of, literal 
adherence in the future. (7) Very often theyivere 
drawn up to settle controversy, either as a com- 
promise between antagonistic issues, or as an 
authoritative affirmation of the one and condemna- 
tion of the other. They served thus to mark off 
true from false belief, at least according as ma- 
jorities conceived of these, and gave rise to the 
accepted distinction between an orthodoxy and a 
heresy. In this category stand the Nicene Creed, 
the Canons of Dort, ana the Formula Concordias, 
as conspicuous representatives. (8) On other occa- 
sions they were draivn up as deliberate bonds of 
contemplated union or re-union, apart from any 
pressure of controversy, e.g. the Westminster Con- 
fession. (9) A very toequent, though secondary, 
function of Confessions has been to serve as stand- 
ards of orthodoxy either for members in general of 
a church, or more especially for office-bearers. 
Whether formally subscribed upon admission or 
tacitly accepted, they have been a usual_ basis of 

‘ discipline,^ To bo convicted, on trial, of infidelity 
to them was sufficient warrant for excommunica- 
tion. As a rule, the Catholic Creeds, though they 
have been thus used, have not been considered as 
adequate for disciplinaiy purposes, and have been 
supplemented in ecclesiastical usage by the longer 
Confessions. In the Protestant Churches it has 
generally been explicitly laid down that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
supreme standard of faith and practice, and that 
the accepted Confession is adopted only as a 
secondary or subordinate standard. (10) Lastly, 
it may be noted that Confessions have been pub- 
lished in a less authoritative and more speculative 
way as expositions of particular conceptions of the 
System of Christian Truth, drawn up with a new 
to the definition and formulation of men’8_ views, 
apart either from controversy or ecclesiastics 
use. Such documents have been individual and 
tentative, and, unless adopted by Churches, scarcely 
enter into the present survey. _ ^ . 

4. Confessions in ethnic religion, — Though in- 
tellectual faith in some degree is presupposed m 
every form and stage of religion, and though the 
materials for Confessions are never wapting in the 
great systems of religion, in all of which foiroBOi 
public worship, theological literature, and sectarian 
divisions have their place, it is a strikii^ fact that 
almost alone in Christendom have Creeds and 
Confessions in the strict sense been drawn up as 
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anthoritative expositions of the contents of faith. 
Every religion and every sect within it, eveiy 
school of philosophy as well as each individual 
thinker, has a distinctive group of tenets or articles 
of faith, which tend to find sooner or later a more 


orthodoxy and to condemn heresy. See art. Creed 
(Jewish). 

6. Confessions in relation to Christ in the 
Gospels, — In all the Gospels, conviction that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ, the veritable Son of 


or less authoritative expression, and so become 
stereotyped as a rule or norm of belief, and a test 
or watchword of adherence. These may without 
difficulty he pointed out in connexion with each of 
the great systems of human religion, for each has 
had not only its founder and its church, but its 
scriptures, its theologies, and its divisions. But 
we look almost in vain for any documents in ethnic 
religion, ancient or modem, which correspond to 
the Christian Creeds and Confessions. ‘Antique 
religions, ’ writes Robertson Smith in his Rd. Sent. “ 
(1894, p. 16), ‘had for the most part no creed; 
they consisted entirely of institutions and practices. ’ 
In modem times, contact with Christianity has not 
seldom induced the defenders of other faiths to 
draw up, teach, and circulate catechisms and 
raanuals of their own cherished doctrine. Especially 
has this been the case in India, where, e.g., Hindu 
and Parsi and Buddhist catechisms have been 


issued for the better education of young and old in 
their religion, and for the correction of current 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations on the 
part of outsiders. 1 We may expect as one result 
of the rivalry of the great religions a great develop- 
ment of such activity throughout the non-Christian 
world, with, it may be, the evolution of definite 
ethnic Creeds and Confessions. But for the moat 


part Oriental religion rests on regulated duties 
more than on systematized beliefs ; ritual and 
moral works bring their reward, with such un- 
swerving and rigorous precision that an exaltation 
of doctrine to be professed into the position of a 
criterion of a matf s religion and a determinant of 
his hereafter is practically impossible. Codes of 
conduct abound, in which each step in life finds its 
direction. Hymns and prayers attest the life of 
faith and hope. Doctrines are articulated, and 
proWems involved in them are faced and argued 
with unlimited speculative enterprise and genius. 
Cf, the various artt. on Creed. 


S. Confessions in Hebrew religion. — Neither in 
ancient nor in subse(^uent Hebrew religion has 
there ever been exhibited a zeal for the composi- 
tion and acceptance of binding Confessions. Like 
most ancient religions, that of Israel was national. 
Men inherited it naturally, were bom into it. It 
was, indeed, with its beliefs and ceremonies, the 
distinctive possession of the race. Only in view 
of sectarian controversy and of proselytization 
would any formal definition of their faith be 
necessary "beyond the simpler confessions which 
were inwoven in their forms of worship. Even 
at the admission of proselytes in ancient times it 
was not BO much a formal profession of doctrines 
that was required as a sacramental and symbolic 
initiation through the rites of circumcision and 
baptism, admitting the_ Gentile to the household 
and nation, and therewith also to the religion of 
Israel. The Hebrew Creed, with its virtue mon- 


opoly of monotheism, was so conspicuous, so simple, 
and so well known as not to require any expUcit 
formulation. Only after Hebrew religion became 
the religion of a book, of a closed canon of Scrip- 
ture, did the impulse in Israel, as later in Christen 
dom, arise to uefine its faith through scholastic 
controversy more narrov^ than by the contents 
of the Book as a whole. The silencmg of the voice 
of prophecy was the signal for the opening of the 
mouths of sectarian disputants claiming to possess 
1 Cl. the Hindu Cattchisms of tho Central College of Benares, 
the Parsi Catechism of Bomhajr (extracts In Reltffiom SftUim qf 
the ITorM*, 1001, pp. 160-187), and tho Buddhist Catechisms of 
Henry 8. Olcott (lor Sinhalese children), Madras, 1880, and of 
Buhhadra Bhlkshu (for Europeans), London, 1690. 


God, is represented not on^ as His own fixed 
possession and the basis of His ministry in nil its 
many-sidedness, and as strengthened by the re- 
peated Voice from Heaven at His baptism and 
transfiguration, but as increasingly shared by the 
Baptist, by the disciples, and by others who came 
into contact with Him. The narratives further 
make it plain that it was a definite part of His 
purpose to elicit in time spontaneous acknowledg- 
ments of faith in His Messiahship spiritually under- 
stood in relation both to God and to humanity, and 
that He welcomed them, whether at the time He 
desired them to be openly proclaimed or not. It 
is, moreover, the obvious intention of the Four 
Evangelists, in their choice of biographical matter 
and in their writing, to be loyal to the aim of 
their Master, and similarly to induce faith in His 
Christhood (cf. Jn 20^* ‘these [signs] are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name’). St. Mark, equally with St. John, is 
careful to record acknowledgments of His Mes- 
sianic Sonship ; nor are St. Matthew and St. Luke 
less concerned to do the same. There is accord- 
ingly in the Gospels a striking abundance of con- 
fessional utterance. It is almost W'holly direct, 
personal, spontaneous, brief, simple in form, and 
concerned with Jesus’ Christhood not merely in an 
official or national sense, but as constituting Him 
uniquely ‘ Son of God.’ It is reinforced by such 
passages as, on the one hand, the parallels Mk 1**, 
Mt 3”, Lk 3“, which reproduce the Messianic self- 
consciousness of Jesus at His baptism, reflected in 
Peter, James, and John at His transfiguration 
(Mk 9’, Mt 17®, Lk 9“) ; and, on the other hand, 
Mk 8M, Mt 10’“-” 28», Lk 12’-*, in which Jesus 
expressly enjoins fearless confession of Himself. 
The following are the chief passages : 

In Mark the demoniacs whom Jesus heals confess Him ‘the 
Holy One of God ' (ito, ‘ the Bon of God ' (SU), ‘ Son of tho Most 
High God' (67) ; blind Bartimiene hails Him as ‘Son of David' 
(10*7) ; the deaf mute's father eaj-s, ‘ 1 believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief ' (07<) ; the crowd acclaim Him, ' Hoeanna I blessed is 
ho that cometb in tho name of the Lord,’ etc, (ll’f-). To the 
high priest's question, 'Art thou the Christ, the Son of tho 
Blessed T' and to Pilate's question, 'Art thou king of the 
Jews T,’ He answers in the aSSrmative (14<ar- 167). jn mockery 
the Bofdiers bail Him 'King of tho Jews' (1616), in sincerity the 
centurion at the Cross ns * truly a Son of God ’ (v.6S), In 879 
Peter's confession is given as simply, ‘Thou art the Christ.' In 
1273-si Jesus condenses the sum of faith and duty in the two 
‘ Great Clommandments ' prefaced by the ‘ Hear, O IsmoL’ 

In Matthew we Ond Jesus confessed as 'Son of God’ by 
demoniacs (877), by disciples in tho boat (1*67), and by tht 
centurion ( 27 M)j os ‘Son of David’ by blind men (077), by a 
Canoanitish woman (1677), and by the acclaiming multitude 
(219), Including children (v.i9); as teacher of truth by Phari- 
sees and Herodians (2216), and frequently os ‘Lord’ and 
‘Master’: as 'Christ the Bon of the living God' by Peter 
(IfitiO, end by Himself before the highjpriest (20636) ; as ‘ King 
of the Jews’ mockingly by soldiers (2773), »nd by Himself before 
Pilate (v.ll). In the Beatitudes, the tord's Prayer, and the 
Great (lommandments, articles of the Kingdom are enshrined. 
In the baptismal formula, ’ in the name of the Father, and of 
the Eon, and of the Holy Spirit ’ (2819), a confessional summary 
or nucleus of belief Is prescribed. Peter’s failure to confess 
(2663-75) Is on object-lesson, while in 77i the insufficiency of mere 
formal confession is exposed : 'Not every one that saith unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall enter Into the kingdom of heoven : but he 
that doetb too will of mr Father.’ 

In Luke we have precise parallels to the passages in Mark and 
Matthew, marked only by slight variations. Demoniacs confess 
Jesus as ‘the Holy One of God’ (461), •the gon of God’ (v.*i), 
•Son of the Most High God’ (87S). toe blind beggar os ‘Son of 
David’ (1836), the crowd as ‘ the King that corneth In the name 
of toe Lord* (ID®*), the centurion at the Cross as ‘certainly a 
righteous man’ (2S‘7), Peter as ‘ toe Christ of Ood’{073): while 
He Himself ocknowledges that He lathe Eon of God (227®), and 
King of the Jews (233). in addition to toe Lord's Prayer and 
toe Great Commandments, Luke also rccortls the eayings which 
deprecate confession without obedience (0^), and intolerance 
towards Christians of another following — * Forbid Mm not ; for 
he that is not against you la for you ’ (047- W). 
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In John we have the Gospel par exeeUenee of confession. It 
Is, throughout, the record of successive workings of conviction 
that Jesus is Christ, and their issue is explicit confession. 
Belief or faith is the keynote of the book. ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish’ (316); ihg that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life ’ (v.S6), Apart from the minor con- 
fessions of Nicodemus (82), and of the Samaritan woman (4l») 
to whom Jesus is moved to declare Himself the Christ (v.26, of. 
93s 1038), and of other Samaritans (‘ this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world,’ 4«), the Gospel records those of John the Baptist— 
•the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(120), ‘the Son of God* (v.34) ; of Nathanael— ‘Bahhi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art King of Israel’ (v.<9) ; of Martha — ‘1 
have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even ho 
that Cometh into the world ’ (1127) ; of Peter for the Twelve— 
‘we have believed and know that thou art the Holy One of 
God ’ (663) ; and, supreme among the series, that of Thomas to 
the Risen Lord— ‘My Lord and my God’ (2023)— if, with most 
scholars and in harmony with the Prologue to the Gospel, ‘ the 
Word was God,’ wo take the words of Thomas as an apostrophe 
to the Christ. 

7. Confessions in the other Apostolic writings. 
— ln_ the Apostolic writings which remain to be 
considered, the types of confession found in the 
Gospels are reproduced and extended. All preach- 
ing, all profession, and all participation in the 
Clutch’s young life were of the nature of con- 
fession. The memory of Jesus was still vivid, 
and confession of Him by the Apostles was os 
personal and simple as ever, though, on the part of 
those who believed on the strength of their ivitness, 
faith naturally came to express itself in terms of 
what Jesus had historically been as well as of 
what He meant to the heart. The lapse of time 
could not but work changes in the forms of con- 
fession ; reminiscence and doctrine were bound to 
colour them. The preachers of Jesus had to tell 
the story of His life in support of their contention 
that hope and prophecy found fulfilment in Him as 
the Chnst. Their recollection of His career had to 
be set alongside of their estimate of His Person. 
Accordingly, in the Apostolic age confession 
fluctuated between three main forms : (1) accept- 
ance of Him as Christ, or Lord, or Son of God ; 
(2) acceptance of an outline of the main facts of 
tradition about His home and life ; and (3) accept- 
ance of the threefold Divine self-revelation in 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Instruction of in- 
quirers and converts seeking baptism tended to 
dwell on certain customary themes, just as the 
Apostolic preaching reflected^ in the Acts and 
Epistles tended to follow certain customary lines, 
and a more or less uniform standard of historical 
and doctrinal knowledge was expected to be at- 
tained as part, at least, of baptismal qualification. 
Inevitably the three types varied, but they varied 
in the direction of greater comprehensiveness and 
of ultimate convergence. What came in a later 
age to be kno\vn as the Apostles’ Creed was, in 
fact, the briefest possible combination of the three, 
confessing at once Father, Son, and Holy ^irit, 
Jesus as Christ, and the main facts of Jesus’ 
earthly life, from conception and birth to death, 
resurrection, and ascension. We may note the 
following passages by way of illustration ; 

In Acts the eummariea of the Apostolic sermons, though they 
vary in length and general character, are alike in this, that they 
embody personal professions of faith uttered with a missionary 
purpose. They plainly; conform to one type : their common 
elements were the implicit articles of the growing creed of the 
Church, and they are presented, naturally, in a markedly Jewish 
letting. The confessions in Jerusalem of Peter (222-2<. sue sisir. 
4lMa)| of Peter and the Apostles (6S6-S2) of Stephen (71-83), thoseof 
■PeteratO:Bsarea(1036-43),and of Paul at Antioch of Pisidia (1316-39) 
turn upon the Messiahshlp of Jesus of Nazareth accoraing to 
prophecy. His wonderful works, His holiness and goodness. His 
oruciflxlon, resurrection, ascension, promise and gift of the Holy 
l^irit, upon the need of repentance towards God and faith in 
Onrist. IVhileHe is ‘Lord* and ‘Master,’ ‘Christ’ and ‘Son 
ef God,’ the Deify of Jesus is not affirmed : He is ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ (788), ‘ a man approved of God,’ whom ‘ God hath made 
both Lord and Christ' (222- *9, God’s ‘Servant’ God’s ‘Holy 
and Righteous One,' ‘ the Prince of Life ’ (8l*-I8). More con- 
cisely still the Apostolic faith and message are described as 
‘preaching Jesus’ (838), ‘teaching and preaching Jesus as the 
Christ’ (6<2 igs.ss)^ ‘■rntness of the resurrection of the Lord 


Jesus’ ( 433 ) • testifying both to Jews and to Greeks repentance 
toward uod and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2021) 

tesHfying the kingdom of God and persuading them concern- 
from the Law of Moses and from the prophets ’ 
(2823), preaching the kingdom of God and teaching the thines 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ’ (v.si), ‘good tidings con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ ’ (813). 
Baptism, the sequel of confession, is uniformly administered 
*ln the name of Jesus Christ’ (2S8 loM), ’the name ’ being the 
centre of belief, the word of preaching and of healing. Accoid- 
ing to a very early Inteipolation (837), it is administered by 
Philip on the condition ‘ if thou bellevest with ail thy heart, 
and after the confession ‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God* (of. 1631). But from the first it is distinguished from 
John’s baptism as being ‘of the Holy Spirit,’ the triune Name 
being thus prepared for and implied. 

Reference is made to doctrinal controversy not only between 
Sadducees and Pharisees: ‘ the Sadduoees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit : but the Pharisees confat 
both’ (238, on early theological use of the word ‘confess’ in 
reference to articles of faith) ; but also among Christians re- 
garding circumcision (ch. 16). Christians arc described as a 
‘sect’ or ‘herew’ of the Nazarenes, and marked off both from 
Jews and from Gentiles (246 112a). But Paul as a Christian can 
still make a conlession oharactetistic of the Pharisaic school in 
which he had been trained — ‘ This I confess unto thee, that after 
the Way which they call a sect (‘ heresy’), so serve I the of 
our fathers, believing all things which are according to the 
Law, and which are written in the Prophets : having a hope 
toward God, which these also themselves look for, that there 
shall be a resurrection both of the Just and unjust’ (241*6); 
and, addressbg Greeks in Athens, he can appeal to articles of 
belief held by Jews in common with them, viz. the Creator- 
ship, flitberhood. and Spirituality of God, and repentance 
for sin, Jesus being referred to only as ‘a man whom God 
bath ordained ’ to be His instrument of Judgment for all the 
world and authenticated by His resurrection (172*31). 

In the Epistles of Paul, the apostle of faith, we look for tbs 
expansion and application, rather than the contraction and 
definition, of the first principles of Christian faith regarded as 
doctrine, but passages are not wanting in which an approach Is 
made to a creed-summary. In his Epistles, Paul rests upon the 
brief confession which characterizes the Apostolic utterances 
generally in the Gospels and in Acts, stipulating only that it be 
sincere : ‘No man can say, Jesus Is Lord, hut in the Holy 
Spirit' (1 Co 123V ‘ The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart : that is, the word of faith, which we preach : 
because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him irom the 
dead, thou shalt be saved : for with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation’ (Ro 103-16). ‘To us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him ’ (1 Oo 86). Among the foundation truths which 
Paul had received and hastened to deliver to the Corinthians 
he emphasizes these — ‘ that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried ; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures ; and 
that he appeared to Cephas . . . to all the apostles (1 Co 163"-). 
In close connexion with the exhortation ‘ to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ he writes: ‘there isoneb^y, 
and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Goo 
and Father of ail, who is over all, and through all, and in all 
(Eph 43-6), In iTi SI6 he appears to quote a lyric creed orhjnm 
of the mystery of the faith (of. 1 Ti S®) : ‘ Confessedly great is 
the mystery of godliness ; He who was manifested in the flesh. 
Justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world, received up m glory. In 
2 Ti 1136 he urges Timothy to ‘hola the pattern of sound w-orfa 
which thou hast beard from me . . . and guard the goM 
deposit which was committed unto thee.’ In these Epirtles to 
Timothy and Titus there is a grave concern for the retention 01 
‘sound’ doctrine and tradition (cf. 1 Ti 1166 25-7 41 6i-«-i2-» 
jjo. 21, 2 K 223 314 48, xifc 22* 8), a fear of speculation ana 
controversy in the Church, and a dread of factious or heretical 
teaching (Tit BW). Plainly the instinct to stereotype the articles 
of faith is actively at work. , 

In Hebrews a distinction is made between the rudiments of 
religion, the first principles of Christ, which the Jew possessed 
Id common with the (Christian, viz. * repentance frona dead 
works, faith in God, baptismal doctrine, 
resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment 
mature or perfected doctrine. In 6^2 allusion is made to 
first principles of the oracles of God * as matter of elementary 

In 1 John much stress is laid upon the duty of 

Christ; • every spirit which confesseth thatJesus Christ Is wme 

in the flesh i/ ‘ ’ 

Jesus is not of 

the Son of Goa, wousuiuetiiiu *um, au^^w*** 

His true humanity and His Hivine Sonship are thw the distin 
tive themes of a (Kristian confession (cf. 2 Jn ^ 

Jude speaks of ‘ the faith which was once for 
the saints '(v.8) as threatened hyanrinomian herwy denying 
our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ . 

•faith • had become s term denoting doctrine Instead of a vitai 
activity of the SOUL t. . 

8. Confessions in the undivided f r 

tion of the Creeds.— Onr smrey of the HI reter- 
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ences to confessions of faith has made it evident 
that at the close of the Apostolic age no particnlar 
creed or confession could claim to have been ex- 
clusively or even expressly ordained for use either 
by Jesus or by His Apostles. The explicit sanction 
of both Master and Apostles could be claimed 
only for the simple confession, *1 believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,' or its equiva- 
lents. Baptism before the Church -was the natural 
occasion for confession of faith, and for baptism 
that sii^le formula was at first sufBcient. But, 
as the Church grew and attracted men who had 
not enjoyed the privilege of Jewish education in 
religion either as Hebrews or as proselytes, the 
course of instruction, both questions and answers, 
preparatory to admission by baptism, had to be 
enlarged alike in regard to distinctive OT truth — 
God the One, the Creator, Upholder, Revealer, 
Judge — and in regard to distinctive Christian 
truth — the life and work of Jesus the Christ, 
the Christian Church, and the Christian Hope. 
Moreover, from the first, baptism in the name of 
Jesus, as Christ, Son of Gk)d, and Lord, involved a 
far from narrow range of definite doctrines : it 
certainly implied acceptance of the distinctive 
teachings of the Lord and of the Apostolic esti- 
mate (relirious rather than theological) of His 
Person and Work ; it was a baptism outwardly 
by water, hut inwardly and supremely by the 
Holy Spirit, the sanctifier and enlightener of men, 
a baptism of repentauce issuing in regenera- 
tion, of reconciliation and restoration to God the 
Father, of the forgiveness of sins, of admission to 
the Church, the Lord’s body. No account of the 
significance of even the simplest form of baptism 
and confession would be historically just which 
ignored any one of these implications. Sacra- 
mental acts are always and everywhere charged 
with meaning, and meaning involves the essence 
of doctrine. Dogma may be as authoritatively 
present in ceremonial acts as in Scriptures and 
literary definitions. Baptism, like communion 
in the Lord’s Supper, was from the first an act 
eloquent of historical and doctrinal convictions as 
well as of personal self-surrender and dependence, 
and these convictions had to do with Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. At first the sense of mystic 
union with Cmst and with the Brotherhood, only 
deepened by the external enmity of the Jewish 
Church and by the scorn and suspicion of Greece 
and Rome, sufficed to make Christiana careless, if 
not imconsoious, of the variety of constructions 
which they individually and locally put upon their 
Scriptures, traditions, and sacraments. But, os 
the gate of baptism opened wider and wider to 
admit the ever-swelling stream of converts, new 
intellectual as well as moral and political fer- 
ments entered with the current, ana future con- 
troversy was assured. 

As was the case with Judaism, so Christianity 
even at the simplest was a learned religion, a 
faith resting or leaning upon authoritative Scrip- 
tures, which hpd never been interpreted unam- 
mously by their devotees, a religion, therefore, 
calling for a learned body of exponents, whose 
individual characteristics could not but find ex- 
pression in varying interpretation. It was careful 
to preserve not only its inherited Jewish Bible 
but its own Apostolic memoirs and correspond- 
ence, and during the 2nd and 3rd centuries it was 
simnltaneously evolving both a Canon of NT Scrip- 
ture and a st^dard summary or Canon of Chris- 
tian Faith to be professed by converts and by 
Worshippers at public service. The two develop- 
ments were exactly parallel and equally inevitable. 
The formation of a Canon, provoked by perverse 
appeals to inferior writings and by the popular 
need of literary and devotional guidance, as well 


as by controversy which threatened to be chronic 
and seriously to distract the Church and impair its 
usefulness and reputation, though it looked the 
larger task, was not only the more urgent but in 
reality the simpler; it proved so easy, compara- 
tively, to find a line of division between the 
Apostolic and spiritually impressive writings and 
the less forceful and commanding products of the 
later age. Once formed and generally accmited, 
the double Canon of Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
ture was bound to play a decisive part in the 
regulation of doctrine, in particular in the build- 
ing and the testing of the Creeds. To bo able to 
add to any article of faith the words ‘ according to 
the Scriptures,’ or to ^peal to them in reference 
not only to Hebrew Law and Prophecy but to 
Christian Gospel and Fulfilment, was decisive. 
It is a de^ly significant historical fact that the 
two great Creed-producing eras of the Church, the 
era of the Fathers and the era of the Reforma- 
tion, were times when the Scriptures through 
fresh study and earnest investigation literally 
‘had free eonrse,’ and that to the extraordinary 
development of serious Biblical scholarship in our 
own age, os much as to any concurrent cause, we 
owe our present-day Confessional unrest. There 
is truth m the paradox that Holy Scripture is 
never so authoritative and so powerful as when it 
provokes free inquiry and stirs that spirit of truth- 
seeking controversy which challenges even the 
Bible’s own right to mould the thought of suc- 
ceeding ages. 

When the NT Canon was finally drawn up, 
there was as yet no form of Creed of more than 
local usage and authority. Each church or group 
of churches had had its own traditional baptismal 
form, written or — ^more usually — unwritten, and 
each writer on the Faith might formulate his own 
articles if he cared ; but, as the closer organiza- 
tion of the Church proceeded, as presb^erian 
government gave place to episcopacy, and bishops 
m turn were subordinated to metropolitans or 
patriarchs, it was natural that a larger uniformity 
in Creed-usage should be sought and in time 
effected. Israel had had its high priest, and Rome 
with all its vastness had its Emperor and Pontifox ; 
the Church, accordingly, as it grew and came to 
ecclesiastical self-consciousness, tended to draw 
together and centralize its or^nization, to become 
an imperivm in imperio. The same causes or 
considerations which advanced the bishops of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria 
above their fellows, naturally advanced their dio- 
cesan Creeds pari passu. As Rome drew to the 
front, its Creed moved with it. In the 4th 
cent, the Roman Creed was still one among many : 
even in Italy the Churches of AqnUeia, Ravenna, 
and Milan, and in Africa those of Carthage and 
Hippo, cherished ancient forms of their own. But, 
alike in the Eastern and in the Western Churches, 
the baptismal confessions or ‘ rules of faith ’ which 
had grown up in the early centuries were, in spite 
of variations in detail, unmistakably one in typo 
and substance, were, in fact, forms of what come 
to be known as the * Apostles’ Creed.’ They are 
all alike in their brevity, their fitness for litur- 
gical use, their Scripturalness and simplicity, and 
their structure as expansions of the threefold 
formula. They differ mainly in respect of their 
detailed omissions rather than in their positive 
contents. 

* The AposiM Creed.' — In the Western Church, 
dominatea more and more by Rome, this earliest 
of formal Creeds never lost its ascendancy. The 
Roman form of it, itself of extremely early origin, 
is recorded in Latin and Greek in the second half 
of the 4th cent by Rufinus and by Marcellus of 
Ancyra : 
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• I believe in God the Father Almighty : and In Jesus Christ 
His only-begoften Son our Lord who was bom of the Holy 
Ghost and the I’irgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried ; the third day He rose Irom the dead, He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of the Father ; Irom 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead : and in 
the Holy Spirit ; the holy Church ; the lorgiveness ol sins ; the 
resurrection of the body ; (the life everlasting).’ 

Later it took over clauses from the analogous 
\3raeds of other churches, viz. ‘descended into 
Hades ’ from Aquileia, ‘ catholic ’ (of the Church) 
from Eastern Creeds, ‘the communion of saints’ 
Horn Gaul, and ‘the life everlasting,’ if not already 
in the Koman form, from Eavenna or from Anti- 
och. "We do not find it in its now accepted form 
before the middle of the 8th cent., when the Papal 
efforts were directed towards securing liturgical 
uniformity throughout the Western Church. 

iTAs Nicene Creed. — ^In the Eastern Church the 
Koman Creed has never been recomized. Its Ori- 
ental parallels, current in Egypt, Asia, and Greece, 
held sway till replaced, for liturgical and theo- 
logical purposes, by the Creed of Niciea (A.D. 326). 
The Nicene Creed — itself based chiefly on the Creed 
of Csesarea, and the work of a Council convened 
by Constantine and consisting almost wholly of 
Eastern bishops — ^was the outcome of a deliberate 
attempt to impose on Christendom, which already 
possessed a Canon of Scripture, a standard or Canon 
of Paith which shoula not only terminate the 
Arian Controversy, but form a basis of ecclesi- 
astical discipline and define orthodoxy. It was 
the first Creed that was framed by a Council, 
enforced by the secular power, purely contro- 
versial in origin, theological as distinct from 
Scriptural in its terms, and furnished with a 
concluding anathema. Enlarged as the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed (A.I). 381 ; based on that 
of Jerusalem along with the Nicene), and supple- 
mented by the ^mbol of Ghaleedon (A.D. 451; 
dealing ndth the Christological errors of Nestorius 
and Eutyches), it became and has remained the 
standard of doctrine in the Eastern Church. In 


the form of A.D. 381 it runs literally as follows 
(the Constantinopolitan additions being printed 
in italics) t 

‘ We believe in one God, the Father Ahnightjr, Maker of 
heaven and earth and of nil things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all evorlds (ages), Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father ; through whom all things were made ; 
who on account of us men and our Salvation came down from 
heaven and was incarnate qf (the) Boly Spirit and^ the Virgin 
Mary and entered into humanity ; He kos crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate and suffered and teas buried, and the 
third day He rose again according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father ; from thence He shall come again wiUi glory to Judge 
the quick and the dead ; whose Icingdom shall have no end. 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Life-giver, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, who with the Father and the Son 
together is worshipped and glorified, who spake through the 
prophets ; in one holy catholic and apostolic Church; we 
acknowledge one baptism unto remission of sins; we look for 
a resurrection from the dead, and a life of the world to come. 
Amen.’ 

The Constantinopolitan form omits the original terminafion : 
‘ But as for those who say that “ there was a time when He 
was not,” and that ** He was not before He was begotten,” and 
that “ from non-existence He came Into being," or who allege 
that “He is of other substance or essence "or that “the Son 
of God is created ” or ** changeable ” or ** alterable,” the 
Catholic Apostolic Church pronounces them anathema.' 

The Glmlcedonian Symbol, which is in the form 
of a decree or declaration or confession, not a 


liturgical creed, affirms : 

* We then following the holy Fathers all with one consent 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Iiord Jesus 
Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in man- 
hood ; truly (iod and at the same time truly man of a reason- 
able soul and a body ; consubstantial with the Father according 
to His Godhead, and consubstantial with us according to Sw 
manhood, in all things like unto as apart from sin ; begotten 
both before all worlds (ages), of the Father according to His 
Godhead, and also in these latter days, on account of us and 
our salvation, of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, acoord- 
kig to His manhood ; one and the some Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 


begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures without confusion 
change, division, separation ; the distinction of natures being 
by no means taken away by the union, but rather the property 
of each nature being preserved and concurring in one Person 
and one Substance, not parted or divided into two persons but 
one and the same Son, and only-begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; according as the prophets from the begin- 
ning have spoken concerning Him, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself has taught us, and the creed of the holy Fathers has 
handed down to us.’ 


In the Western or Latin portion of the Catholic 
Church the Symbols of Nictea, Constantinople, 
and Chalcedon, though they originated in the 
East among the Greeks and dealt with contro- 
versial matters of less interest to the less im- 
aginative West, obtained instant recognition as 
authoritative Creeds drawn up by legitimate Ecu- 
menical Councils. For the West, as for the East, 
they settled the henceforth ortliodo.\- doctrine of 
the Person and Work both of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and therewith of the Divine Trinity. 
But in the West, from the 6th to the 9th cent., 
the Eastern Creed in its Latin form received 


obscurely, hut "with increasing currency, an addi- 
tion — the word flio^tte, ‘ and from the Son,’ in the 
clause affirming the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father. This addition, though small in 
bulk, was to retain its place and to contribute 
very powerfully to the ultimate schism of East 
and West. Characteristic also of the Western 
Church are two remarkable compositions which, 
though anonymous and devoid of conciliar author- 
ization, won their way to general esteem and 
liturgical use and to aU but Catholic authority— 
the Ambrosian Confessional hymn Te Detim, and 
the ‘ Athanasian ’ Creed Quicungue. They are can- 
ticles as well as creeds, embodying in their 
measured verses the orthodox trinitarian theology 
of the Ecumenical Creeds. 

The Te Deum is a paraphrase and adaptation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, pieced together, not im- 
probably, from Greek liturgical materials, pos- 
sibly, as tradition states, by Ambrose of Milan in 
the 4th cent., or, as some scholars conjecture, by 
his younger contemporary, Nicetas of_ Kemeaiana 
— certainly a familiar and well established hymn 
at the beginning of the 6th century. In _ bis 
writing on ‘ The Three Symbols or (Confessions 
of the Faith of Christ,’ Luther reckons it as third 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and speaks 
of it as, whether sung or not by Ambrose and 
Augustine after the baptism of the latter, ‘a fine 
symbol or confession, to whomsoever it may be- 
long, composed in song-form, not only to confess 
the right faith, but also to praise and thank God 
withal.’ 

The ‘Athanasian’ Creed. — Longest of all, the 
Symbolnm Quicungue consists of two distinct sec- 
tions, which may have eomelinto being separately, 
setting forth, on the one hand, the strictly Angns- 
tinian presentation of the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trmity embodied in the earlier Creeds, m- 
cluding the filiogue clause, and, on the other, tlie 
Chalcedonian definition of the Person and Work 
of Christ, all prefaced and terminated by the 
declaration that, except a man believe faithfmly 
the Catholic Faith therein set forth, he cannot be 
saved (salvus esse). It appears to have been com- 
pleted about A.D. 800, and to have come mto use 
first in the Churches of Gaul, North Africa, and 
Spain. By its minute and measured orthodoxy 
it eflboted a harmony of the accepted Greedy at 
least with reference to the three Persons m the uoa- 
faead individually and in their mutual relation , 
and did so with such acceptance that, hke i 
Chalcedonian Creed and the Te Deum, it Phs®® 
into the Treasury of Faith without a chaueng , 
in spite of a solemn anathema PJ[°hOunced y 
the third and fourth Ecumenical Cpimoils nj^ 
'any person who should compose, exhibit, or p 
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duce any Creed other than that of the holy Fathers 
at Nicaea.’ It is a merit of the Western Church 
that it found room, among the most sacred docu- 
ments of its hereditary faith, not only for the 
controversial decrees of the first four Councils, 
hut for the Apostolicum, the Te Deum, and the 
Quicunqtie Viilt, anonymous compositions which 
express the piety as well as the learned conviction 
of the Church. But in the tyrannical stress laid 
in this latest of its Creeds upon the necessity, for 
salvation, of the faithful acceptance of so large a 
body of metaphysical and controversial doctrine, 
there lay an omen of impending disruption in the 
household of faith. Even before the Great Schism 
of East and West, there was already Confessional 
or Symbolic divergence. Not only in government, 
in language, and in worship, but also in doctrine, 
it was proving difficult, if not impossible, to main- 
tain Constantine’s imperial conception of the out- 
ward unity of the Catholic Apostolic Church. See, 
further, artt. Councils, Creeds (Ecumenical). 

9. Confessions in the Greek and Oriental 
Churches. — Neither before nor after the Great 
Schism has the Greek or ‘ Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic ’ Church found it necessary or 
desirable to draw up a new Creed. It recognizes 
still, as its ultimate standards, the original Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed with the addition of 
Chalcedon, assigning to the Apostolicum and the 
Quicunque (of course without the words ‘ and from 
the Son’) no higher status than that of devotional 
and private utility. It adheres faithfully to the 
‘Exposition of the Orthodox Faith ’ in which John 
of Damascus harmonized the theological work of 
the Greek Fathers and Councils of the first seven 
centuries (about A.D. 750). While proud of the 
doctrinal immutability thus evidenced, it has not, 
however, altogether eluded the necessity of pro- 
ducing or adwting or condemning particular Con- 
fessions and (Jatechisms, and in some sense defining 
its relation to modem movements of thought both 
in the Protestant and in the Roman Catholic 
world. Alike in Russia and in Greece there is 
every likelihood that in future it will have to 
undertake yet further definitions of its faith ; for, 
thanks to the national autonomy of many of its 
constituent branches, it cannot out be more and 
more influenced by the modem advance of the 
peoples which it represents. In the Turkish as 
well as in the Russian dominions the advent of 
political and social reforms, of constitutional 
liberty and reli^ous toleration, cannot but be the 
precursor of far-reaching theological activities re- 
sulting not only in the development of minor sects, 
but in the modification of traditional opinions in 
the Ancient Church. 

(1) General Confessions of the Greek Church . — 
Immediately after the fall of Constantimmle, in 
1463, at the desire of the victorious Sultan, 
Muhammad n., Gennadius, the newly elected 
Patriarch, presented to him in Greek and Turkish 
a Confession of Christian faith in twenty popular 
articles, with seven appended arguments for the 
troth of Christianity. 

The influence of Protestantism is unmistakable 
in the moderate orthodoxy of the Confession of 
Metrophanes (1G25), a Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
had lived and studied in English and German 
Universities and wrote against Romanism without 
opposing Protestantism ; and extremely marked in 
the Confession of Cyril Lucar (1629), Patriarch 
successively of Alexandria and Constantinople, 
who died a martyr to the Calvinism which he had 
embraced in Switzerland, and which he expounded 
boldly in ten chapters of his Confession. 

On the other hand, Protestant doctrine was 
definitely condemned and repudiated in 1576 in 
the Answers of Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constanti- 


nople, to two Lutheran professors of Tubingen 
who had sent a copy of the Augsburg Confession 
to him ; in the Catechism or Orthodox Cotfession 
of Peter Mogilas (c. 1640, revised 1643), the learned 
Metropolitan of Kiev, whose polemic was also 
against Rome ; and in 1672, at the same Synod of 
Jerusalem which formally approved of both the 
preceding works, in the Confession of Dositheus, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, which, -without reference 
to Rome, maintains the distinctive positions of the 
Eastern Church. As sanctioned by the Patriarchs 
of the Church in Synod, these three are authori- 
tative expositions of orthodox doctrine. 

Something of a reaction towards a more Scrip- 
tural and Protestant teaching may be recognized 
in the widely circulated Catechism of Platon, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, 1762, in the Longer and 
Shorter Catechisms of Philaret (1839, 1840), also a 
distinguished Metropolitan of Moscow, and in the 
minor manuals knoivn as the Primer and The Duty 
of Parish Priests. The Full Cateehism of Philaret 
was approved by all the Eastern Patriarchs ns 
well as hy the Russian Holy Synod, and in Russia 
has taken the place of its most authoritative pre- 
decessor, that of Mogilas. 

The ‘ Old-Catholic ’ Conferences of 1874 and 1876 
at Bonn issued in the formulation of a series of 
articles upon which the "Western and Eastern 
Catholics and the Anglicans present were able to 
agree as a doctrinal basis for future reunion ; but 
these articles, though markedly influenced by the 
Russo-Greek representatives, have not been form- 
ally recognized hy their Synod. 

(2) Russian sects . — Neither political nor ecclesi- 
astical despotism has availed to prevent the rise of 
sects within the territories of the Russian State- 
church. Not to speak of the numerous folloufing 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland and else- 
where, three main sectarian grongs ufith numerous 
subdivisions have been distinguished, and theii 
united strength has been estimated as one-tenth of 
the whole population, or one-sixth of the Orthodox 
— some fourteen millions. The main groups con- 
sist of s (a) Starowjerzy, or Old-believers, who 
resented the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nicon 
in the 16th cent., and who are stiU represented by 
the Popowzy (priest-retaining and organized) and 
Bespopowzy (priestless and unorganized) ; (6) the 
Chlysty, Skopzy, Duchoborzy, and Molokany, 
characterized hy mystic, ascetic, or rationalistic 
eccentricities; (c) Baptists, Stundists, and others 
more or less in sympathy -with Evangelical Pro- 
testantism and Pietism, among whose circles the 
theological, ethical, and social -views of Leo Tolstoi 
have not seldom found a place. 

(3) Other Oriental Churches . — Outside the pale 
of the Orthodox Oriental Church, with its feder- 
ated patriarchates of Constautinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Moscow, and National 
Churches of Russia, Servia, Rumania, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria, there remain a number 
of Eastern National Churches, more or less atten- 
uated by defections either to Greek or to Roman 
Catholicism, whose origin is very ancient, dating 
from successive doctrinal decisions of the Councils 
of the undi-vided Church. They are all loyal to 
the original Nicene doctrine, but are kept apart 
from the rest of Christendom by their rejection 
of subsequent additions to the accepted doctrine 
of Catholicism. 

(a) The Armenian Church, the most powerful of 
the group, is the oldest existing National Church, 
dating as such from the 4th cent., though founded 
earlier. It was represented at the Council of 
Nicma and accepted its Creed ; though not a party 
to them, it recognized the subsequent decrees of 
381 and 431, yet not as ecumenical ; absent also 
from the Council of Chalcedon, it repudiated iu 
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Symbol (461) reacting alike the Chnstology then occasion for further Confession-makinff emereed 
aflmned and the Eutvchian heresy then condemned, until the era of the Eeformation confronted the 
and holdiM an independent Monophysite view, Church with numerous Protestant statements of 
^z. that Christ had neither two natures nor a doctrine, and elicited from it the Canons and 
Divine nature absorbing the human, but a single Decrees of the Council of Trent (1545-1663), which 
‘composite or ‘double’ nature. _ Qi its three consolidated and stereotyped its doctrine, weaving 
liturgical Creeds for the Eucharistic, baptismal, into its dogmatic system the results of mediteviu 
pd morning services, the first, and chief, which Councils, of Papal decisions, and of Patristic and 
in its present form has been retained since the 6th Scholastic thought in opposition to the Reformers’ 
cent., consists of the Nicene with modifications or direct appeal to the spirit and letter of Scripture, 
additions directed against the earlier heresies of The Decrees and Canons of the Reforming or 
Apollinaris and Marcellus. Even in_ conjunction Counter-Reforming Council of Trent, which was 
they fail to represent fully the doctrinal idiosyn- convened at the instance principally of the Em- 
crasies of the Church. From the 14th to the peror, Charles V,, in Dec. 1545, by Pope Paul in., 
middle of the 19th cent, a composite Creed was to revise and codify the doctrine and discipline oi 
in favour. ^ Special professions of Armenian faith the Church, and thus to confront, if not conciliate, 
of an official though occasional character were the Protestants with a compact authoritative 
presented to Western princes or popes or others system, mark the close of mediseval confusion, 
m 1166, _ 1562, 1685, 1671 (see art. Abmenia [Chr.] and the deliberate transition towards the modern 
in vol. i. p. SOS'*). There is a modem Catechism Curialism in faith, organization, and morals which 
whose teaching betrays the influence of Graeco- was ultimateljy effected in the 19th century. What- 
Russian orthodoxy, _ ever hopes the Emperor and other Princes or 

(d) The Nestorian or Persian Church represents Churchmen of refomiing sjropathies cherished of 
the persistence of an_ even earlier heresy than a formulation of doctrine in Augustinian terms 
the Armenian, protesting against the Council of which the Reformers might be expected to accept 
l^hesus (431) as having unjustly condemned were for the most part disappointed, though the 
Nestorius’ doctrine of the two natures of Christ, decree on Justification went far towards that goal, 
according to which the human was marked off The perhaps inevitable exclusion of Protestants 
from the Divine so sharply that the title ‘ Mother from all efleetive participation in the work of the 
of God’ was refused to the Virgin Mary. Its Council combined with the influence of the Jesuit 
baptismal confession is a pre-Chalcedonian variety order and the natural self-interest of the Papal 
of the Nicene. authority to make it practically impossible for the 

(c) The Jacobite Churches, or Churches l^al to Council to do any substantial justice to the 
the tradition of Jacobus Baradseus, Bishop of Edessa spiritual demands which Protestantism expressed. 
(643-578), are the ancient National Syrian, Coptic, The Decrees are the utterance of jealous defence; 
and Abyssinian Churches, They also, with the the Canons wth their anathemas are the challenge 
Armenian, reject the Chalcedonian and later of proud defiance. The party which was sensible 
Creeds, and cherish a Monophysite Christology. of the debt of the religious world to Protestant 

(d) The Christians of St. Thomas, a handful of heroism was easily outnumbered and_ suppre^ed 
survivors of the ancient native Church of Nestorian at eve^ stage, and their sympathetic insight into 
converts on the south-west coast of India, have the mind and heart of the Reformers found no 


since the 17th cent, conformed to the Monophy- 
sitism of the Jacobite Churches. 

Literatcrb. — L oofs, SpmboKk, L [1902] 77-188; Katten- 
busch, Vergleich. Con/essionskunde, 1892, 1. 167-330; SchafF, 
Hist, of the Creeds of Christendom’s, N.Y. 1800, pp. 43-82, and 
Creeds of the Gr. and Lot. Churches’s, N.T. 1890, pp. 273-664 ; 
J. Michalcescn, Die Bekennlnisse u. die saiehligsten Glaubens- 
zeumisse der griech.-oriental. Kirche, Leipzig-, 1904 ; PRES, 
artt, on the eeveral churches, sects, documents, and persons ; 
Oath. Encycl., art. 'Eastern Churches' : Hahn, Bibliothek der 
Symbole u. Glaubensregeln der alien KircheS, Breslau, 1897; 
Gass, Symbolik der griechisehen Kirche, Berlin, 1872 : Butler, 
Hist, and Lit. Account of the Formularies ... of the R. 0., 
Greek, and Principal Prot. Churches, London, 1816; Neale, 
Hist, of the Holy Eastern Church, 1860 : Silbernagl, Verfass. 
u. gegenwart. Sestand sdmtl. Kirchen des Orient^, Regensb. 
1904 ; Kimmel, Libri Sytrib. Eccles. Orient., Jena, 1843, with 
Appendix by Weissenborn, 1850. For the liturgies and em- 
bodied creeds : Swainson, Greek Liturgies, 1884 ; Brightmaa, 
Eastern lAturgies, 1896 ; Denzinger, Ritus ortentaKum, 1863-4 ; 
and the useful series of English translations of the Russian, Ar- 
menian, Coptic, and other liturgies puh. by Cope and Fenwick, 
London, WOSl. For the Russian Church and Sects; Strahl, 
BeitrSgezur russ. K'trcA«ng«scA.,HaIIe, 1827; Dalton, Bie rors. 
Kirche, Leipzig, 1892 ; Leroy-Beaulieu, L’Bmpirs des Tsars et 
les Russes, 1881-9, iii. [Eng. tr. 1893-6] ; Gehring, Die Sekten der 
russ. Kirche, Leipzig, 1898 ; Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, 1846. For the Armenian Church : Ter-Mikelian, Die 
armen. Kirche, Leipzig, 1892 ; E. Dulaurier, Hist., Dogmes, 
Traditions, et Liturgie de VEglise armin.-orientale^ Paris, 1867. 
FortheNestorian Ohurdi: 'Bade^r, If sstorians and their Rttuals, 
1862. For the rest, see detailed lit. in Loofs and Kattenbusch. 

10 , Confessions in the Roman and Old-CathoIic 

Churches (1) In the Church of Rome. — From 

Nicsea (325) to the Vatican (1870) the Roman 
Catholic Church recognizes, in all, the decrees of 
twenty-one General CouncUs as in whole or part 
ecumenically binding. In the forefront of its doc- 
trine stand the Apostles’, the Nicseno-Constanti- 
nopolitan (with Eastern and Western additions 
from Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Toledo), and the 
Athanasian Creeds. Since the time of the final 
adjustment and adoption of these Symbols no 


expression in the resultant dogmas. 

The constitution of the Council and its historical 
setting must be carefully taken into account if one 
would appreciate the language of its decisions (see 
art. Councils [Christian, modem]). Throughout 
its 25 sessions — from 1645 to 1547 under Paul III. 
at Trent (sessions i.-viii.) and Bologna (sessions 
ix.-x.), from 1651 to 1552 under Julius Hi. at 
Trent (sessions xi,-x-vi.), and from 1562 to 1663 
under Pius rv, at Trent (sessions xvii.-xxv.)— its 
proceedings were one long and anxious tissue 
of ecclesiastical and theological diplomacy and 
strategy, and its declarations had necessarily to he 
in every case a well-weighed compromise, con- 
ciliating, through omissions or ambiguities of 
phrase, the conflicting rival interests and ten- 
dencies. If Augustinian thought seemed on the 
surface to dominate the findings, room_ was care- 
fully found for Sootist and Jesuit -views of a 
Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type in their_ ultimate 
form. The gifted Jesuit scuolars, Lainez _ ana 
Salmeron, with the dignity of Papal theologians, 
were the most influential and consistent force 
throughout the processes both of drafting ana 
debate, and it is on the whole_ their doctnne, 
dexterously cloaked in the terminology of tnei 
opponents, which is represented in the propositions 
laid down. Inspiration or genius -will ba[dly 
looked for in a body of doctnne whose ongm tnus 
lay in compromise. The very title ‘ . 

eloquent of its tme nature as a work of legislatio 
by majority. Anything like 
taneity was out of the question ^ 
conclave. Anything but a ^Sal 

was out of the question m the unreformed , 

Church, Whatever concessions in detail to me 
claims of doctrinal and disciplinary reform the 
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decrees might contain, the seal of reaction vr&s 
stamped indelibly over them by the twofold proviso 
which overmles and virtually annuls them — that 
the Pope was to be sole exponent of the decrees 
henceforth, and that no one, on pain of anathema, 
was to impeach the accepted mages and order of 
the Church— & proviso made yet more exacting 
^ the clause in the subsequent Profession of 
tfiidentine Faith, in which all holders of ecclesi- 
astical oflSce swore truly to obey the Bishop of 
Borne (Art. X.) and to maintain ‘entire and in- 
violate’ the Tiidentine Faith to the end of their 
life (Art. XII.). Thus, though a majority in the 
Council was unprepared to admit that bishops had 
their power from and through the Pope and not 
directly from Christ, the Council by itc own 
ultimate submission prepared the way for the 
Papal action in the 19th century. 

The Decrees and Canons which concern ns in this connexion 
are those of Sessions III. on the Kicffino.ConstanUnopoIltan 
Creed accepted as hasis ; IV. on Canonical Scripture ; V. on 
Original Sin ; VI. on Justification ; VIL on the Sacraments in 
General, Baptism, and Confirmation ; ZlII. on the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist; XIV. on the Sacraments of Penance and 
Extreme Unction: XXI. on Communion in both kinds, and 
Communion of Children ; XXII. on the Sacrifice of the Mass ; 
XXIIL on the Sacrament of Ordination ; X^V. on the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony; XXV. on Purgatory, the Invocation, 
Veneration, and Relics of Saints, and Sacred Images, on Indul- 
gences, Foods, Fasts, Festivals, the Index, Catechism, Breviary, 
and Missal. 

The Decrees proper are the positive statement of 
doctrine, the affirmative theses ; the Canons, which 
follow the various decrees, are short statements 
and condemnations of contrary teachings, each 
concluding with an anathema. The later SyUahus 
of Errors in 1864 is thus a continuation of the 
damnatory Canons of Trent. 

Session III. declares that the ‘ sacred and holy, 
ecumenical and general Synod of Trent’ ordains 
and decrees that a confession of faith be set forth, 
viz. ‘ the Symbol of faith which the holy Roman 
Church makes use of, — as being that principle 
wherein all who profess the faith of Christ neces- 
sarily agree,’ — the Creed of Nictea in the form of 
Constantin^le, with the "Western additions. 

Session I V. treats of the bases of authoritative 
doctrine for the first time in conciliar history, and 
co-ordinates Holy Scripture, including the Apo- 
crypha, in the Latin Vulgate alone, with ‘un- 
written traditions which, having been received 
from Christ’s own lips by the Apostles, or 
transmitted, as it were, manually by the Apostles 
themselves, under the dictation or the Holy Spirit, 
have come down even to us’ . . . ‘preserved in 
continuous succession within the Catholic Church,’ 
. . . which also it receives ‘ with an equal feeling 
of piety and reverence,’ ‘ No one, relying on his 
own skill shall, — in matters of faith and of morals 
pertaining to the edification of Christian doctrine, 
— ^wresting the sacred Scripture to his o^vn senses, 
presume to interpret it contrary to that sense which 
holy Mother Church . . . hath held and doth hold ; 
or even contrary to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ 

Session "V. condemns five erroneous opinions on 
Original Sin, of a Pelagian or semi-Pelarian type ; 
but its apparent Augustinianism is so phrased as, 
e.g., to admit of the doctrine that what man lost 
through the Fall was the superadded dona super- 
naturalia, and nothing inherent in human nature 
as such ; and it affirms that ' free will is not at all 
destroyed, but attenuated.’ It ends by excluding 
the Virgin Mary from the operation of the taint — 
an anticipation of the Papal definition of 1854. 

Session VI. contains the decree on Justification 
in 16 chapters, and concludes with no fewer than 
33 canons. Chapter i. treats of the Inability of 
Nature and of the Law to justify man ; ii. of the 
Dispensation and Mystery of the Advent of Christ ; 
iii. states that, though Christ died for all, only 


those receive the benefit of His death unto whom 
the merit of His Passion is communicated. As men 
not bom of Adam do not share his sin, so men not 
bom again in Christ cannot share His merit, iv. 
states that a man cannot be translated into the 
state of grace, since the promulgation of the 
gospel, without the laver of regeneration, or 
the desire thereof, v. declares that ‘in adults 
the begiiming of Justification is to be derived from 
the prevenient^ace of God, through Jesus Chi^t, 
i.e. through His calling, whereby without any 
merits on their part they are called, that so they 
who by sins were alienated from God may be dis- 
posed through His quickening and assisting grace 
to convert themselves to their own justification 
by freely assenting to and co-operating with that 
said grace : in such sort that, while God touches 
the heart of man by the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, neither is man himself utterly inactive 
while he receives that inspiration, forasmuch as ho 
is also able to reject it ; nor yet is he able, by his 
own free will, without the grace of God, to move 
himself unto righteousness m His sight.’ vi. sets 
forth the manner of preparation for justification, 
vii, affirms the characteristic Roman doctrine that 
Justification ‘is not remission of sins merely, but 
also the sanctification and renewal of the inward 
man, through the voluntary reception of the grace, 
and of the gifts, whereby man from being unjust 
becomes just.’ Its fnal came is ‘ the glo^ of God 
and of Jesus Christ, and life everlasting.’ Its 
efficient came is ‘ a merciful God who washes and 
sanctifies gratuitously, signiM and anointing with 
the holy Spirit of promise.’ The meritoriom came 
is ‘our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when we were 
enemies, merited justification for us by His most 
holy Passion on the wood of the Cross, and made 
satisfaction for ns unto God the Father.’ The 
instrumental came is ‘ the sacrament of Baptism, 
which is the sacrament of that faith without which 
no man was ever justified.’ The alone/ormaf came 
is ‘ the justice of God, not that whereby He Him- 
self is just, but that whereby He maketh us just.’ 
‘Man through Jesus Christ, in whom he is en- 
grafted, receives in the said justificationj together 
with the remission of sins, all these gifts infused at 
once — faith, hope, and charity. For faith, unless 
hope and charity be added thereto, neither unites 
man perfectly with Christ, nor makes him a liiong 
member of His body.’ viii. states that the phrases 
‘justified by faith’ and ‘freely ’are to be under- 
stood ns meaning that faith is the beginning of 
human salvation, the foundation and root of all 
justification, but that faith is no more in itself able 
than good worlcs to merit the grace of justification, 
ix. declaims against the vain confidence of heretics 
who rest in their personal assurance of justification 
apart from the Church and its ordinances ; whereas 
‘ no one can know with a certainty of faith which 
cannot be suWect to error, that he has obtained 
the grace of God.’ x. treats of the increase of 
Justification received ; xi. of keeping the Com- 
mandments. xii. urges that ‘ no one, solong as he 
is in this mortal life, ought so far to presume, as 
regards the secret mystery of Divine predestina- 
tion, as to determine for certain that he is assuredly 
in the number of the predestinate ; os if it were 
true that he that is justified either cannot sin any 
more, or, if he do sin, that ho ought to promise 
himself an assured repentance ; for, except by 
special revelation, it cannot be knoivn whom God 
hath chosen unto Himself.’ xiii, dcids similarly 
with the ^t of Perseverance, xiv. sets forth the 
Sacrament of Penance, in the language of the 
Fathers ‘a second plank after the shipwreck of 
grace lost,’ as instituted by Christ when He said : 
• Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose sins ye shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins ye 
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shall retain, they are retained.’ The penitence of 
a Christian after his fall is very different from that 
at baptism ; in it are included not only a cessation 
from sins, and a detestation of them, but also the 
sacramental confession of them — at least in desire 
—and sacerdotal ahsolution j and like^vise satisfac- 
tion hy fasts, alms, prayers, and the other pious 
exorcises of a spiritual life, not, indeed, for the 
eternal punishment which with the guilt is re- 
mitted hy the sacrament or by the desire of it, but 
for the temporal punishment which, as the sacred 
writings teach, is not always Avholly remitted as is 
done in baptism, xv. sets forth that hy every 
mortal sin grace is lost, hut not faith, xvf. treats 
of the fruit of justification, i.e. the merit of good 
works, and the nature of that merit. God is the 
rewarder of faithful labour ; life eternal is set forth 
in Scripture ‘ both as a grace mercifully promised 
to the sons of God through Jesus Christ, and as a 
reward which is ... to be faithfully rendered to 
their good works and merits.’ Yet the Christian 
has no ground to glory, but justice is through 
Christ and of God throughout. 

Session VII. sets fortli the general doctrine of 
the Sacraments, ‘through which all true justice 
either begins, or being begun is increased, or being 
lost is repaired,’ in 13 canons, which condemn the 
denial that the sacraments were all instituted by 
Christ or are seven in number, that they differ 
from those of the Old Law, that they are of 
varying value, that they are necessary unto salva- 
tion, that they are for other ends than to nourish 
faith, that they contain and confer the grace they 
signify, that the grace is conferred through the act 
performed, that Baptism, Confirmation, and Ordina- 
tion imprint an indelible character and therefore 
may_ not be repeated, that ministers alone may 
administer the word and sacraments, etc. Then 
follow 14 canons on Baptism, condemning, inter 
alia, the denial of the validity of baptism, • even 
by heretics, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, with the intention of 
doing what the Church doth,’ and 3 canons on 
Confirmation. . 

Session XIII. treats of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist in 8 chapters, followed W 11 canons. 
Chapter i., of the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, affirms that after the consecration of the 
elements. He, ‘ true God and man, is truly, really, 
and substantially contained under the species of 
those sensible things.’ His continual presence at 
the right hand of the Father does not contradict in 
a Divine being His sacramental presence. ‘ It is 
indeed a crime the most unworthy that they fthe 
words of institution] should be lyrested, by certain 
contentious and wicked men, to fictitious and im- 
aginary tropes, whereby the verity of the fiesh and 
blood of Christ is denied, contrary to the universal 
sense of the Church, which, as the pillar and ground 
of truth, has detested, as satanical, these inventions 
devised by impious men.’ ii. defines the reason of 
the institution as the commemoration of Clirist’s 
death, the nourishment of men’s souls, a pledge of 
the glory to come, and a symbol of the one body 
of which Christ is the head. iii. affirms the superi- 
ority of this sacrament to the others as consisting 
of the very Author of sanctity Himself, iv. affirms 
the complete transubstantiation of the elements 
into the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 
V. defines the veneration shown to the sacrament as 
Divine worship, the latria due to the_ living God 
alone, and approves of the Corpus Christi festival, 
vi. approves of the reservation of the sacrament, 
and bearing it to the sick. viL requires sacra- 
mental confession in preparation for the Eucharist 
by celebrants when possible as well as by people, 
vui. distinguishes three modes of reception — sacra- 
mental only, spiritual only, and both sacramental 


and spiritual, and appeals for Christian uniformity 
in the celebration of the rite. 

Session XIV. treats of the Sacraments of Penance 
(9 chapters and 16 canons) and Extreme Unction 
(3 chapters and 4 canons). Of Penance, ch. i. 
sets forth its necessity and institution ; ii. its differ- 
ence from Baptism ; iii. its parts and frnit; iv. 
contrition as containing cessation from sin, the 
purpose and beginning of a new life and hatred of 
the old, attrition being imperfect contrition, a 
sense of sin’s baseness and dire consequences, a gift 
of God and impulse of His Spirit not yet resident 
but truly moving in the sinner; v. confession of 
venial and mortal sins ; vi. the ministry of con- 
fession, and absolution ; vii. reservation of special 
cases of heinous sin to be dealt with by higher 
clergy ; viii. the necessity and fruit of satisfaction 
or amends; and ix. works of satisfaction. Of 
Extreme Unction, ch. i. treats of its institution 
by the Apostle James ; ii. of its effect ; iii. of the 
minister who should perform it, and the time. 

Session XXI. treats of Communion under both 
Species, and Communion of little Children. Chap- 
ter i. sets forth that laymen, and clergy, when 
not celebrating, are not bound of Divine right to 
communion under both species ; ii. that it is within 
the power of the Church to dispense with that 
practice; ‘although the use of both species has 
from the beginning of the Christian religion not 
been infrequent,’ the custom had been already 
widely changed, and the change for ‘ weighty and 
just reasons ’ (not specified) had been sanctioned ; 
liL that Christ whole and entire, and a true sacra- 
ment, are received under either species ; iv. that 
little children before the age of reason are not 
obliged to the sacramental communion of the 
Eucharist, having been baptized and incorporated 
with Christ, and being at that age incapable of 
losing the grace of their adoption. Infant com- 
munion, however, had legitimately been practised 
in antiquity. Then follow 4 canons, and a reserva- 
tion to a later date of the question whether par- 
ticular individuals or nations were to be allowed 
communion in both kinds. 

Session XXII. treats of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
in 9 chapters and 9 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
its institution ; ii. that it is propitiatory for both 
the living and the dead ; iii. that Masses in honour 
of saints are addressed to God, rvith solicitations 
of their patronage ; iv. the sanctity and uplifting 
character of the canon of the Mass, composed as it 
is of the very words of the Lord, the traditions of 
the Apostles, and the pious institutions also of holy 
Pontiffs ; v. the purpose of the solemn ceremonies 
associated with tlie Mass, since ‘ such is the nature 
of man that without external helps he cannot 
easily be raised to the meditation of Divine things 
— e.g, lower or higher tones of voice, lights, in- 
cense, vestments, etc., ‘ derived from an Apostolical 
discipline and tradition, whereby both the majesty 
of so great a sacrifice might be recommended, and 
the mmds of the faithful be excited, by those 
visible signs of religion and piety, to the contempla- 
tion of those most sublime things which are hidden 
in this sacrifice’ ; vi. that Mass, wherein the pnesc 
alone communicates, is approved, being on Mhaii 
of all the Church, though the Council would fam 
that all present might communicate ; _vu. riiat tne 
mixture of water rvith the rvine is enjoined because 
it is believed that Christ did this, and ^ 

practice commemorates the 
water from His side, and because in Rev 17 rn 
peoples are called waters, and the . 

rvith the wine represents their union .'-'“Ii® „ ’ 
viiL that it is not expedient to celebrate Mm 
everyrvhere in the vulgar tongue ; hut, m ora 
that the sheep of Christ may not suffer hnng®’’* 
the little ones ask for bread and there be none to 
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break it tmto them, pastors are charged frequently 
to expound some portion of the things read at 
Mass, especially on Lord’s days and festivals. 

Session XXIII. treats of the Sacrament of Order 
in 4 chapters and 8 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
the institution of the Priesthood of the New Law 
‘ into which the old has been translated,’ with the 
power of consecrating, offering, and administering 
Christ’s body and blood, as also of forgiving and 
of retaining sins ; ii. the Seven Orders — priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, lector, and 
doorkeeper — the four, or five, last being the in- 
ferior ; iii. that Order is truly and properly a 
sacrament ; iv. the indelibleness of the higher 
orders, the falsehood of the claim of priesthood for 
all believers, the principal place of bishops in the 
hierarchical order as superior to priests, as en- 
trusted exclusively with the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation and Ordination of Priests, without any 
regard to consent of people or of rulers, whereas 
‘all those who, being only called and instituted 
by the people, or by the civil power and magistrate, 
ascend to the exercise of these ministrations, and 
those who of their own rashness assume them to 
themselves, are not ministers of the Church, but 
are to be looked upon as thieves and robbers who 
have not entered by the door.’ 

Session XXIV. treats of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony in 1 chapter and 12 canons, setting forth its 
institution by ‘ the first parent of the human race, 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit ’ ; its con- 
firmation by Christ ; His purchase by death of the 
grace which should perfect natural love, and confirm 
that indissoluble union and sanctify the married. 
The canons condemn the denial of its sacramental 
character, of the right of the Church to dispense 
in some of the levitically prohibited degrees or to 
add to their number, and of the plea of heresy or 
desertion, or even adultery, as a ■warrant for divorce; 
deny the right of the innocent party to marry dur- 
ing the lifetime of the adulterous partner, and the 
right to break clerical vows of celibacy on any 
plea ; deny the inferiority of celibacy or -virmnity 
to marriage, and affirm its superiority, and con- 
demn those who characterize the prohibition of 
marriages at certain seasons as a tyrannical super- 
stition derived from the superstition of the heathen, 
and those who say that matrimonial causes do not 
belong to ecclesiastical ^'udges. 

Session XXV. orders right and circumspect teach- 
ing regarding Purgatory, the Invocation, Venera- 
tion, and Belies of Saints, Sacred Images, and 
Indulgences. Abuses of a superstitious, unedify- 
ing, or mercenary nature are to be ended. Saints in 
heaven are to be invoked to intercede for men 'with 
God the Father through Jesus Christ His Son. who 
is our alone Eedeemer and Saviour. No divinity 
or virtue is believed to reside in images of Christ, 
the Virgin Mother, and the other saints ; but the 
honour which is sho-wn to them is referred to the 
prototypes which they represent. In granting 
indulgences, moderation is to bo observed, ‘lest 
by excessive facility ecclesiastical discipline be 
enervated,’ and ‘all evil gains for the obtaining 
thereof, — whence a most prolific cause of abuses 
amongst the Christian people has been derived,’ 
are to be ‘ wholly abolished.^ 

[lAtin text and tr. In Schaff, Crffds of Gr. andLat. Churehtfi, 
pp. 77-100 ; critical history in Lindsay, Hist. <tf Reformation, 
1007, il. 664-690 (detailed bibliog. in note, p. 604), and in 
SchalT, Hiit. of (^eedt, pp. 00-99, with bibliog. ; theological 
analysis and criticism in Hamack, Hist of Dogma, Eng. tr. 
Tit (1S99) S5-72 ; art. In Pit£S.] 

For the mirposes of individual confession, the 
Council of Trent had declared the necessity of a 
binding ‘ formula of profession and oath ’ for all 
dignitaries and teachers of the Church. By order 
of 'Pius IV. the Profession of the Tridentine Faith, 
or Creed of Pitts /r., was prepared in 1564 by a com- 


mission of Cardinals, and was at once made obli- 
gatoiy on the ■whole ecclcsia docens. It passed 
also into general use for Protestant converts to 
Romanism. Obviously the decrees and canons of 
the Council were ill-suited for such uses. The 
Profession consists of 12 articles, the first containing 
in full the Nicieno-Constantinopolitan Creed with 
the Western changes (italicized in the text below), 
the next 8 containing a short summary of the 
Tridentine decrees, the last 3 containing new 
matter, acknowledging the Roman Church as the 
mother and mistress of all churches, promising, cm 
oath, obedience to its Bishop as the successor of St. 
Peter and the vicar of Jesus Christ, accepting the 
canons and decrees of the Councils, including 'ftent, 
and_ promising lifelong adherence by God’s help to 
‘ this true Catholic faith without which no one 
can be saved.’ The Creed is in the first person, 
and is ns follows (tr. in Schaff, Hist. pp. 93-99 ; 
also in his Creeds of Gr, and Lat, Churches, pp. 
207-210) : 

1. * 1 . . . with n firm faith believe and profess oil and every 
one of the things contained in the symbol of faith which tlie 
holy Roman Church makes use of, namely — 

I believe in one God tbe Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, end of all things risible and invisible ; 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all worlds ; God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance mth the Father ; by whom all things were made ; 

who for ns men and for our salvation came down from heaven 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made !nan ; 

He was crucified tor us under Pontius Pilate ; sullcrcd and 
was buried; 

and the third day He rose again according to the Scriptures ; 

and ascended into heaven ; sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; 

and He shall come again with glory to Judge the quick and 
the dead ; whose kingdom shall have no end : 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of life ; who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son; who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified ; who spake by 
the prophets : 

and one holy catholic and apostolic Church. 

I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of aim : 

and I look for the resurrection of the dead ; 

and the life of the world to come. Amen.’ 

U. * I most steadfastly admit end embrace the apostolic and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and constitu- 
tions of tbe same Church.' 

HI. ‘ I also admit the Holy Scriptnresaccording to tliat sense 
which our holy Mother Church has held, and does hold, to 
which it belongs to Judge of the true sense and intciqiretation 
of tbe Scriptures ; neither wilt I ever take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of tbe 
Fathers.’ 

I V. • I also profess that there are truly and properly seven 
sacraments of tbe new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and .necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all for 
every one, to wit : baptism, confirmation, tbe euebarist, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony ; and that 
they confer grace ; and that of these baptism, confirmation, 
and ordination cannot be reiterated without sacrilege. I also 
receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church used in the solemn administration of the afore- 
said sacraments.’ 

V. ‘ 1 embrace and receive all and every one of tbe things 
which have been deOned and declared in the holy Council of 
Trent concerning original sin and justification.’ 

VL ‘ I profess likewise that in the Mass there is offered to 
God a true proper and propiUatory sacrifice for the living and 
the dead ; and that in the most holy sacrament of the eudiarist 
there is truly really land substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that there is made a change of the whole essence of the 
bread into the body, and of the whole essence of the wine into 
the blood ; which change the Catholic Church calls traniub- 
stantiation.’ 

VII. ‘1 also confess that under cither kind alone Christ is 
received whole and entire, and a true sacrament.’ 

nil. * I firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the 
Bouls therein detained are helped by the euflmgcs of the 
faithful. 

Likewise that the saints reigning with Christ are to be 
honoured and invoked, and that they offer up prayers to God 
for us ; and that their relics are to be held in veneration.’ 

IX. • I most firmlv assert that the images of Christ and of the 
pcrOTtual Virgin, the Mother of God, and also of other tainU, 
onght to be had and retained, and that due honour and venera- 
tion are to be given them. 

I also afllrm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ 
in the Church, and that the use of them Is most wholesome to 
Christian people.’ 
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X. • I ^knowledge thB holy catholic apostolic Homan Ohuroh 
as the mother and mistress ol all churches, and I promise and 
swear true obedience to the Bishop of Rome as the successor of 
St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, and as the vicar of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

XI. ‘I likewise undonbtingly receive and profess ail other 
things delivered defined and declared by the sacr^ Canons and 
ecumenical Councils, and particularly by the holy Council of 
Trent; and I condemn reject and anathematize all things 
contrary thereto, and all heresies which the Church has con- 
demned rejected and anathematized.' 

XIL ‘ I do at this present freely profess and truly hold this 
true Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved (salmts 
esse) ; and 1 promise most constantly to retain and confess the 
same entire and inviolate, vdth God’s assistance, to the end of 
my life. And I will take care, as far ns in me lies, that it shall 
be held taught and preached by my subjects, or by those the 
care of whom shall appertain to me In my ofiBce. This I 
promise vow and swear:— so help me God, and these holy 
Gospels of God.’ 

The Profession of the Tridentine Faith was fol- 
lowed in 1566 by the elaborate Soman Catechism, 
the preparation of which the Council had at first 
essayed, but finally handed over to the Pope. In 
1564, Pius IV., advised by Cardinal Borromeo of 
R^an, entrusted the work to a learned and dis- 
tinguished Commission of four prelates under 
Borromeo’s supervision — Marini, Foscarari, Calini, 
and the Portugese Fureiro— who were assisted in 
matters of style and rendering by eminent Latin 
scholars. The teaching is Dominican (three of the 
four Commissioners belonging, as did the Pope, to 
that order) and Thomist— a feature which ensured 
for it the opposition of the Jesuit order. It is 
not meant for the young or for popular reading, 
but for the equipment of the teaching clergy. 
It is exceedingly long and comprehensive, but 
admirably arranged and lucidly expressed. It 
contains four parts, which follow a lengthy intro- 
ductory treatment of preliminary topics, and treats 
successively of (1) the Apostles’ Creed, (2) the 
Sacraments, (3) the Ten Commandments, and (4) 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is noteworthy that, while 
it adds to the Tridentine teaching sections which 
deal with the limbus patrum, the Authority of 
the Church, and the doctrine of the Church, it 
omits all reference to Indulgences and the Eosary. 
Apart from its franker Augustinianism, the Cate- 
chism reproduces very faithfully the substance of 
the Decrees of Trent, whose circumspection and 
whose massiveness it reflects. (See, further, art. 
Catechisms, p. 252 f. ; Schafl’, Mist. pp. 100-102.) 

In 1568 appeared, under similar auspices, and 
with similar authority, the Breviarium, and in 
1572 the Missale Momanum, the devotional and 
liturgical standards of the Church, -which had been 
preceded in 1564 by the Index Lihrorum Prohibi- 
torum proclaiming the censure of the Church on 
literature heretical in doctrine or dangerous in 
tendency. A special Confession of ^ Urban VIII., 
under whose rule (1623-1644) Galileo was con- 
demned, was prescribed for use at consecration by 
Greek and other Bishops in Eastern Churches 
united to Kome but retaining by special privilege 
their own rites and usages. 

The long and chequered Papacy of Pius IX. 
brought -ivitli it a fresh stirring^ of polemic and 
dogmatic activity, which issued in a remarkable 
series of Papal publications. In 1854, after formal 
consultation by encyclical letter with the bishops 
on the propriety of satisfying the dwire of the 
Catholic world for a solemn definition by the 
Apostolic See of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, and on the completion or the labours 
of a special commission and a consistory of consul- 
tation, the Pope summoned a great assemblage of 
prelates to the Basilica of St. Peter, and in their 
presence, ‘by authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and by our 
own,’ personally proclaimed it to be a doctrine 
revealed by God ‘that the most blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first moment of her conception, by a 


special grace and privilege of Almighty God, out 
of regard to the merits of Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the human race, was preserved immune from all 
stein of original sin.’ By that declaration not 
only a long course of controversy throughout the 
history of the Church, but also a long continued 
devotional and doctrinal development, was brought 
to a close, and the silence or doubt of the Fathers 
and the caution of Trent were replaced by the 
voice of certainty. In 1864 a Papal Syllabus q/ 
Errors, eighty in number, was issued -with an 
encyclical, summarizing in ten divisions modem 
opinions which at various times had been con- 
demned by the Pope : (1) Pantheism, Naturalism, 
Absolute Kationalism ; (2) Moderate Eationalism ; 
(3) Indifierentism, Latitudinarianism ; (4) Socialism, 
Communism, Secret _ Societies, Bible Societies, 
Clerico-liberal Societies ; errors respecting (5) the 
Church and her Eights, (6) Civil Society, (7) 
Natural and Christian Ethics, (8) Christian Matri- 
mony, (9) the Civil Principality of the Eoman 
Pontifl", (10) Modem Liberalism. 

In 1870 the Vatican Council, convoked to pro- 
mote the re-union of Christendom and to cope with 
modem errors and dangers, accepted and promul- 
gated after revision two ‘ dogmatic ’ constitutions : 
(1) on the Catholic Faith, in four chapters, dealing 
with God as Creator, -with Eevelation, ivith Faith, 
and with Faith and Eeason, condemning more fully 
than in the Syllabus errors of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, and Eationalism ; (2) on the Church of Christ, 
also in four chapters, dealing with the institution 
of the Apostolic primacy in the blessed Peter, the 
perpetuity of St. Peter’s primacy in the Eoman 
FontifiF, the power and nature of the primacy 
of the Eoman Pontiff, and the infallmlity of 
the Roman Pontiff. In this second document 
the ahsolnte finality of the Papal Jurisdiction is 
aflSrmed, on pain of anathema, in all matters per- 
taining alike to faith and morals and to the disci- 
pline and government of the Church, and in the 
form of a Papal decree it is solemnly declared a 
dogma Divinely revealed that 

• the Roman Pontiff when he speoke ex cathedra, that Is, when, 
in Uie exercise ol hie office ae Pastor and Teacher of ail Christians, 
by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority he defines the 
doctrine on faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church, 
by the Divine assistance promised to mm in the blessed Peter, 
possesses that power of infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer wilicd that His Church should be furnished in defin- 
ing doctrine on faith or morals ; and that accordingly such 
definiUons of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves, not from con- 
sent of the Church, irreformable : but if, as may God forbid, 
any one shall presume to gainsay this our definition, let him be 
anathema.* 

It was thus the work of Pio None to complete 
the long and patiently evolved system of a_ con- 
stitutional Papal infallibility and autocracy in all 
matters concerning Christian faith, morals, disci- 
pline, and government. 

Beyond these determinations of the Pope m the 
Vatican Council it has not been nec^sary, even if 
possible, for the Church to proceed in matters of 
faith. They have been supplemented, hoiv’ever, in 
deteil by the fresh Papal Syllabus of Pius X. m 
1907, against all forms of Modernism, and by the 
labours of the Commission on Biblical Studies. 

Although the Vatican Councjl refused by a large 
majority to accept the Catechism submitted to it, 
numerous authorized local catechisms are in circu- 
lation for popular use throughout the ^man 
Catholic world, more or less completely reused to 
bring them into harmony with the new dwrees. 

Of the older catechisms, besides that of Trent, 
which was for clerical rather than 
those of the learned Jesuit Peter Canisius (Ioo4 
and 1566) and of Cardinal Bellarmine (1603) may 

he mentioned as having commended themselVM 
especially to Papal as well as to clenwl an 
popular acceptance. Among the most mflnentiai 
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and authoritative expositions of Eoman Catholic 
doctrine with an apologetic or polemic purpose are 
the Disputationes ae Controversiis Christiana: fidei 
adversus huius Temporis hereticos of Eobert Bellar- 
mine (1687-90)j the Eaposition de la Doctrine de 
I’E^ise Catholique sur les mati&res de Controverse 
of Bossuet (1671), the Symbolik of J. A. Mohler 
(1832), and the Prmlectiones theologicce of the Jesnit 
Perrone (1835 if.). 

(2) In the Old-Catholie Church. — ^To the rule of 
history that each great successive formulation of 
ecumenical doctrine has been the occasion of, or 
has perpetuated, a corresponding schism of the 
Church, the work of the latest Eoman General 
Council of 1870 was no exception. Its distinctive 
decrees were received under protest hy many of the 
participants (esp. German, French, English, and N. 
Amer. representatives), and led finally to the forma- 
tion in Bavaria and elsewhere in Germany of the 
Old-Catholic Church, loyal to the doctrinal Canons 
of Trent and earlier standards, and occupying a 
position similar to that of the earlier secession of 
the Church of Utrecht which took place in protest 
against the Papal claims embodied in the hull 
Unigenitus condenming Jansenist views in 1713. 

Eeference has already been made to the Old- 
Catholic Conferences at Bonn in 1874 and 1875 
between representatives of the Grseco-Eussian, 
Anglican, and Old-Catholic Churches, at the former 
of which Fourteen Theses were agreed upon as a 
possible basis of Catholic re-union, dealing with 
the Canon and Apocrypha, the Text and Transla- 
tions of Scripture, the Use of the Vernacular in 
Scripture and in liturgy, Justification through 
Faith working hy Love, Salvation not hy Ment, 
Works of Supererogation, Number of Sacraments, 
Scripture and Tradition, Succession of Anglican 
Orders, Immaculate Conception of Mary, Public 
and Private Confession, Indulgences, Prayers for 
the Dead, tlie Mass ; and at the latter, Six Theses 
accepting the ecumenical Symbols and decisions 
of the undivided Church of the first six centuries, 
and in particular the Eastern doctrine of the Pro- 
cession of the Spirit. 

Old-Catholic Churches also exist in Switzerland, 
Austria, France, and America, while in Mexico, in 
Spain and Portugal, and in Italy, ‘Eeformed 
Catholic ’ Churches have been established, in great 
measure hy means of Anglican support and on the 
Anglican model, professing a markedly Protestant 
type of doctrine (see Loofs, i. 412 IT.). 

LTmUTURE. — For standanls of noman Catholic Church, aud 
bibliography : Schaff, Hittorir of Creedi, pp. 83-191, Creeds 
of Gr. and Lat. Churches, pp. 76-271 ; Loofs, Svmbolik, L 187- 
216 (on Oriental Churches in communion with Home, S93-399); 
Denzinger, EnehiridionU:, 1903 ; ortt. in Addis-Amold's 
Cathol. Dict.e, 1003, in Wetrer-Welte, In the Cathol. Bneyeh, 
in Vacant-Mangenot’s Viet, de Thiol. Cathol., In PflJ!®; 
cf. also Winer, Confessions of Christendom, Eng. tr. 1873; 
Butler, Hist, and Lit. Account of the Formularies, etc., of the 
R.C., Greek, and principal Prof. Churches, 1816. For critical 
account of the doctrine, see Hamack, Hut. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. vol. vii., 1899. 

For Old-Catholio doctrine : Schaff, History of Creeds, pp. 
191-202, Creeds of Gr. and Lat, Churches, p. 64Sff. ; Loofs, L 
407II. : PRES, art. ‘ Altkatholirismns.’ 

II. Confessions in the Reformed Churches: 
General introduction : Early efforts. — Beneath the 
rigorously smoothed and levelled surface of medi- 
rovaJ Christendom there lay but thinly covered 
the fruitfrd seeds of the various outgrowths of the 
Beformation. It is ea^ now to discern how far- 
reaching was the doctrinal and practical prepara- 
tion for the great movements. For centuries 
before the crisis was reached, over against the 
demand of the Eoman Curia that all learning and 
all thought, as well as aU political and ecclesi- 
astical life, should be organized in suWeetion to it, 
influences had been at work to stimulate freedom 
of thought and action. Even Scholasticism, ready 
though it was to buttress up the Papal claims and 


dogmas hy propositions, argument, and learning, 
had its opposing schools, its heresies, its impulses 
to make men think. The gilds in the great in- 
dustrial and commercial cities, and the groiving 
national sentiment in many lands, fostered a sense 
of independence and of personal dignity. Here 
and there, though without authonzation, the 
Scriptures had been turned into the vernacular 
and read with eager curiosity, provoking, as they 
have always done, personal reflexion and un- 
trammelled conviction. The Mystics, with their 
ersonal intimacy with the Unseen and their 
evotional confidence and freedom, and, on the 
other hand, the Humanists, with their knowledge 
of an old world new found, pointed men in the 
same direction. It was inevitable that> together 
with the sensitive conscience’s fierce revolt against 
ecclesiastical abuses and immoralities, there should 
also come into being an attitude of mind as critical 
towards those medimval accretions to the Church’s 
doctrine with which the abuses had been bound up. 

Long before the Beformation crisis, particular 
current opinions extraneous to the great Creeds 
and to the general spirit of Scripture had been 
singled out or massed m groups for discussion and 
hostile criticism. There was no disposition to 
debate afresh the problems which had found dog- 
matic solution in the Ecumenical Councils. Not 
the Person and Work of Christ or of the Holy 
Spirit, not the doctrine of the Divine Trinity, but 
the doctrines of the means of grace. Church, Alinis- 
try, Sacraments, and Scripture, of the processes 
involved in personal salvation, and of the use of 
mediators other than tlie Son of God, were the 
themes at issue. With the old Creeds the now 
thinkers, almost without exception, had no contro- 
versy, but were amply satisfied ; and when occasion 
arose forthem to gather into Confessions thedoctrino 
to which they adhered, it was their first care to 
express their Iwalty to the ancient standards of 
Christendom. Both of the Beformation and of the 
pre-Eeformation Confessions it is true tlmt they 
were advanced for didactic and apologetic pur- 
poses rather than os Creeds, and that th^ were 
subordinated not only to the Word of (Sod in 
Canonical Scripture, but also to the Catholic 
Creeds. According to the accepted academic pro- 
cedure of the age, serious difference of theological 
opinion issued naturally in the formulation of a 
series of controversial propositions which embodied 
the moot points, and were flung out as a challenge 
to the champions of the learned world for debate m 
intellectual tournaments or disputations. Luther’s 
Theses nailed upon the church-door at Wittenberg 
were only one in a long series, earlier and later, 
of academic invitations to serious argument; but 
to the pedantries of conventional disputation he 
brought a biting mother-wit and a passionate 
earnestness as well as a scholar’s learning, and 
he was among the very first to discover and to 
wield the power of the pamphlet and the print- 
ing press in religious controversy. Both the 
Wyclifite and the Lutheran reformation-move- 
ments _ began with the fearless publication of 
propositions, theses, or ‘ places,’ dealing not with 
the whple system of Christian doctrine, but with 
the topics involved in prevailing religions abuses. 
Only later, as the rift grew wider between the 
forces of reaction and reform, did it become neces- 
sa^ to round off in systematic form the theological 
opinions of Protestants ; but rarely, if ever, was it 
the case that equal care and space were given to 
controversial and to non-controversial matter of 
faith. It is, in truth, a general defect in the 
Creeds and the (kjnfessions of Christendom, riewed 
as systems of truth, that from the circumstances 
of their formation they have suffered distortion in 
varying degrees, and present alack of intemd pro- 
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portion and perspective which is due to polemical 
or other exigencies. They all bear the marks of 
their birth-time and birth-place, and it is to the 
distinctive and often transitory features in them 
that they draw our chief attention. It is unjust 
to judge them -without regard to their origin 
and their purpose. Pew, if any, of them were 
fair-weather or leisurely productions laid out 
for academic criticism or appreciation. Many of 
them were the work of hunted outlawed men, and 
were sealed with martyr blood. Viewed gener- 
ally, they pe seen to fall into groups : (1) before 
1500, (2) in 16th cent., both directed against 
Homan Catholic abuses; (3) in 17th cent., the result 
of Protestant differences ; and (4) in 19th cent., the 
age of increasing religious liberty resulting both in 
the multiplication of sects and in the simplification 
of Confessions. They are here considered accord- 
ing to an order partly chronological and partly 
based upon the varying degree of their divergence 
from the Koman system. 

Pre-Reformation Articles, Confessions, and Catechisms . — 
Although it is scarcely possible to jioint to Confessions in the 
pre-Reformation centuries which correspond very closely to 
those of the succeeding age, it is abundantly evident that the 
leaven of reform in Church and doctrine was actively at work. 
Whether, as among the Albigenses and Cathari, the bounds of 
ancient Catholic orthodoxy were exceeded, or, as among the 
followers of Waldo, were observed, there was a TOde-spread and 
steadilj; increasing reluctance from the 9th to the 16th cent, 
to acquiesce in the traditionalism, the Papal supremacy, and the 
crude saoramentalism of the Church. In the North of Italy, In 
the South of France, in Bohemia, and as far north as in Britain, 
there was a strong revulsion of feeling and interest towards a 
Scriptural simplicity in doctrine, worship. Church organization 
and life. Almost all the heresies and sects that disturbed the 
peace of Church and State appealed from Pope and Councils to 
Scripture and common sense, and advocated some form of 
Scriptural puritanism. Though reform within the Church was 
the Invariable object of their protests, persecution and despair 
combined to drive them more or leas out of the Roman com- 
munion, and their articles of reform became articles of schism 
and secession. From the 9tb cent, onwards the sacraments, 
especially the Lord's Supper, were a continual subject of con- 
troversy ; theses or articles were unceasingly advanced and 
retracted or condemned, concerning their number, meaning, 
administration, and effect Similarly, questions regarding 
Scripture, Church-government and authority, access of be- 
lievers to God, the place of works in Justlflcatlon, were con- 
stantly agitating men's minds. It was nn age of discussion 
and debate, and the same instinct which prompted the Papacy 
to assert itself and steadily aggrandize its own authority led 
national Churches and gifted individuals alike to resent it ond 
proclaim their own mind in turn ; but it was manifestly an 
age of strenuous search for truth in thought and right in life. 
Naturally, the same age that produced the Schoolmen called 
also for the Inquisition. Confessions of faith in such a time 
tended to be individual and partial ; often they were drawn up 
by persecutors as counts of an indictment for heresy, and, 
when accepted by the accused, were sealed by condemnation 
and death. The articles of faith were articles of martyrdom. 
But, os the movement for reform gained adherents, the time 
approached when the work of Waldo, Wycllf, and Hus should 
issue not only in definite Church-formation, but also in the 
framing of extended Confessions. 

12. Confessions in the Waldensian, Bohemian, 
and Moravian Churches. — ^The Confessional docu- 
ments of the Waldensian, Bohemian, and Mora-vian 
fraternities are, like the societies themselves, so 
closely bound up that they may fitly be grouped 
together. They form a long series preceding as 
well as folio-wing the Reformation, and share_ -with 
Baptist or Anabaptist documents the distinction of 
exhibiting the longest Protestant descent. How 
soon after the origination of the Waldensian move- 
ment in the 12th cent, definite Articles of Faith 
were current we cannot say, but already in_ the 
14th cent, we find e-vidence of the use of Articles 
of Faith and a brief catechism of Christian doc- 
trine and morals. Like other literary products of 
the movement, these seem to have been long pre- 
served orally, and committed to -writing in the 
16th century. Of that date we possess copies of a 
group of seven Articles of Faith in God, and of 
a simple catechism current among the Old Wal- 
densians of France and Spain, containing seven 
paragraphs on the Godhead, seven on Man, the 


Ten Commandments, and the Seven Works of 
Mercy. During the 16th cent, the simpler Wal- 
densian and the more theological Hussite move- 
ments coalesced, and gave rise to writings in the 
Romance and Bohemian languages, whose inter- 
relations are dlfiicult to analyze. To c. 1410, and 
to Hus himself, Palacky assigns an early Hussite 
Catechism. To 1431 belongs the Confesno Tahori- 
tarum of the most resolute foUowers of ^uo, who 
rejected all doctrine and usage not sa a-.uioned in 
Scripture. Especially interesting are th^;- '^qdred 
and much-used Waldensian and Bohemian €ate- 
chisms, vivid, shrewd, homely, and spiritual in 
their dialogue. The former, ‘The Smaller Ques- 
tions,’ contains 67 questions and answers, is earlier 
than 1490, follows the division — Faith, Hope, and 
Love — adopted in Augustine’s Enchiridion, and 
includes the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments ; the latter, perhaps 
the work of Lucas of Prague, and first printed 
c. 1521, asks and answers 76 questions in very 
similar terms, adding the Beatitudes and other 
matter. While adhering to the simplicity of Scrip- 
ture and the Apostles’ Creed, and permeated by 
the reforming spirit, they come short of distinc- 
tive Reformation theology, e.g, in referenoe to the 
number of the sacraments (two ‘necessary,’ the 
other five ‘less necessary’), and to justification. 
From 1467 to 1671 no fewer than 34 Bohemian 
Confessions are known to have been framed (Schaff, 
Hist. Creeds, p. 578). In 1503, just 50 years after 
the overthrow of the Hussites of Tabor, the rallied 
and re-vi-ving ‘ Unity of Brethren ’ (Bohemian, 
Moravian, and refugee Waldensian) submitted 
to "VWadislaw il., kin^ of Bohemia, a Confession 
of their Faith, rejecting the Worship of Saints, 
Purgatory, and Transnbstantiation, and urging a 
symbolical doctrine of the Supper. In 1511 they 
submitted a Confession to Erasmus for hip judg- 
ment, but -without result. From the time of 
Luther’s revolt they came in all their branches 
more and more into connexion and fellowship -with 
the Reformers, Lutherans and Calvinists, and at 
last took their place in doctrine as in polity among 
the Protestant Churches. In 1532, under Lutheran 
influence, they tendered a Confession to George, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, ivith a pmface oy 
Luther himself commending their doctrine apart 
from certain aspects of their sacramental -views. 
Their revised Confession to Ferdinand i. in 1535, 
purged of the obnoxious teaching on re-baptism, 
and modified in regard to justification and clerical 
celibacy, was cordially approved by Luther, and 
accepted as a basis of full fellowship. It con- 
tained an apologetic preface and 20 articles re- 
sembling the Augsburg Confession ; it was issued 
in Bohemian and Latin, and is known as the 
First Bohemian Confession. In 1676 the ProtestMt 
Churches of Bohemia, whether Lutheran or Cal- 
vinist in sympathy, united by the common menace 
of Rome, drew up the Second Bohemian Confession, 
which, in conjunction -with the First, superseded 
all the rest of the 34 Confessions credited to 
Bohemia during the two centuries after 1467. The 
Second Bohemian Confession, addressed to Maxi- 
milian II., contains 26 articles embodying the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession modified in 
harmony -with the Cal-vinistio and Mora-vian teach- 
ing, and closely approximating to Melanchthons 
later sacramental theory. . ti- .i 

In 1655, during the cruel massacre, the rieu- 
montese Waldensians adopted and sent out the 
Waldensian Confession, which is b^ed upon, and 
in part abridged from, the French Kefonnea Oon- 
fession of 1559 by Cal-vin. In 1855 the CoMession 
was re-afiSrmed by the present Waldensian Church 

™.^Songh in Bohemia no resuscitation of tbs 
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ancient naftonaZ Protestantism has been permitted, 
and the allegiance of Protestants is divided between 
Lutheranism and the Calvinism of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession, 
the old Unitas Fratrum has been continuously 
represented on German soil by the Moravian 
Brethren, who own the authority of no Confession 
in a strict sense, and cherish a personal rather than 
a theological devotion, being ready to recognize 
and enter into fellowship with the devout of all 
denominations. They were able cordially to accept 
the Confession of Angshure as in snflBcient harmony 
with their own and the ‘ Keformed ’ doctrine, and, 
indeed, Spangenherg in the preface to hia Idea Fidei 
Fratrum (Eng. ed. 1784), a weighty exposition of 
their belief, ^rms that that Confession has been 
and will remain theirs. Por light upon their doctrine 
one may with confidence turn to their impressive 
‘Easter Litany’ (1749), and to the ‘Summary’ of 
their faith as centring in the Incarnation and 
Atonement of Christ m the 6 articles issued by 
the Synod of 1869. Eeference may also he made 
to Bishop Schweinitz’s ' Compendium of Doctrine,’ 
in 17 articles drawn from the authorized ‘Manual’ 
of the Church, to the ‘Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine for the Instruction of Youth in the 
Church of the United Brethren,’ and the ‘Epi- 
tome of Christian Doctrine for the Instruction of 
Candidates for Confirmation.’ 

IiiTEitATTmE. — Schaff, Bist. pp. 665-B80, 874-881, Creed! of 
Evang. Prot. Churches, pp. 767-770, 709-800 ; PRE3, artt. ‘ Wal- 
denser,’ ’Hubs,’ ‘BShmische Bruder,’ ‘ Zinzendorl ’ ; Kurtz, 
Ch, Bill., Enp. tr. 1890, vela. iL and tU.; works by Palacby, 
Loserth, 0. U.iHahn, Dieokhoff, and von Zezschwitz. 

13 . Confessions in the Lutheran Churches. — 
Though not in themselves a Confession in any 
general sense, the 95 Theses of Martin Luther at 
Wittenberg in 1617 against the theo^ and practice 
of Indulgences co-operated with his famous dis- 
putations (e.ff. at Heidelberg, 1618 ; at Leipzig, 
1619), and with his powerful tracts, in precipitating 
Confessional formulations. Although the Theses, 
Disputations, and Tracts had reference to restricted 
doctrines, their immediate efiect was to provoke 
heart-searching revision of the whole current sys- 
tem of doctrine in so far as it contained^ accretions 
to the ancient Catholic Creeds. In this revisory 
work Luther found in Philip Melanchthon an 
invaluable and, indeed, an indispensable fellow- 
worker, one whose doctrinal m’stem had found 
mature eiqiression in the Loci Communes so early 
as 1521. If Luther’s eagle eye pierced the forest 
of mediseval error, and if Luther’s sinewy arms 
cleared the ground, it was Melanchthon’s ^t and 
task to lay the foundations of Lutheran doctrine, 
massive, clear-cut, stable, and true. Each was 
the other’s needed complement Together they 
achieved a single work, than which a greater could 
hardly be conceived — the German Keformation. 
Their mutual understanding and their spiritual 
feUowsliip form one of the finest episodes and 
noblest features of that great movement. 

It was in 1629 that Luther entered upon the 
work of doctrinal formulation. His first care was 
to provide for the spiritual wants of the neglected 
common people, especially for the young. A few 
catechetical works for the young and the unlearned 
had been prepared by monks in the Middle Ages. 
The WalaenMan ana Bohemian Beforraers had 
made notable use of similar manuals prepared 
according to their distinctive views, and in 1523 a 
copy of one of these in Latin was presented to 
Luther. Luther himself had written a popular 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue 
ns early ns 1518. Catechisms had been published 
by such Reformers as Urbnnus Regius, Loniccr, 
Melanchthon, Brentius, and Lachmann, between 
1520 and 1528. But Luther’s ‘ Smaller Catechism,’ 
or Enchiridion, immediately attained a position 


and acceptance which not only placed it far above 
all its forerunners, but entitled it to rank as a 
Confession. It was preceded in the same year, 

1629, by the ‘ Larger Catechism,’ a looser and less 
happy_ work, which was, indeed, not strictly a 
catechism at all, but an exposition too long for a 
popular manual — which served, however, to guide 
and prepare its author for his still more congenial 
task, the composition of the Enchiridion. In 
delightfully homely and yet impressive questions 
and answers it expounds (1) the Decalogue, (2) the 
Apostles’ Creed, (3) the Lord’s Prayer, (4) the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, (6) the Sacrament of 
the Altar — the same succession of subjects which 
the Bohemian Brethren had made familiar in 
their Catechisms. See, further, art. Catechisms 
(Lutheran). 

The Fifteen Articles of the Marburg Conference, 
1529, were drawn up by Luther after the memor- 
able discussion in which Melanchthon and he 
presented the German Reformers, Zwingli and 
CEcolampadius the Sudss, in an effort to establish 
a doctrinal understanding and concordat between 
the Reformed Churches. Articles i.-xiv. on the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Life of Christ, Original Sin 
Qualified UCTeement), Redemption, Justification by 
laith. Work of the Holy Spirit by Word and Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, Good Works tne Fruit of Faith, 
Confession and Absolution, Civil Authority, Tradi- 
tion, Necessity of Infant Baptism, were aOTeed 
upon without difficulty. Article xv. was left in- 
complete, through disagreement on the meaning of 
the words ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,’ in the form of 
three propositions : (1) the Eucharist ought to bo 
received in both kinds; (2) the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is inadmissible; (3) the Sacrament of the 
Altar is a sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ, and the partaking of it is salutary. It was 
a happier omen for the future of Protestantism, 
only now being realized, that the words were 
added : ‘ And, although we are not at this time 
aOTeed as to whether the true Body and Blood of 
Christ are physically present in the bread and wine, 
we recommend that either party manifest a Chris- 
tian love to the other, so far as the conscience of 
every man shall permit, and that both parties 
entreat Almighty God to confirm us by His Spirit 
in the right doctrine. Amen.’ 

A fortnight later the Marburg Articles were 
revised and enlarged, and presented as the Seven- 
teen Articles of Schwabach at a gathering of 
Lutheran princes and representatives in that town, 
and were followed by the supplementary Articles 
of Torgau (March 1530), drawn up by Luther, 
Melanchthon, Jonas, and Bugenhngen, for the 
Elector of Saxony, with a view to presentation in 
the interests of Catholic re-union at the forthcom- 
ing Diet at Augsburg. The Articles of hlarburg or 
Schwabach are pacific and positive, in accordance 
with the conciliatory purpose of the conference 
from which they issued ; the Torgau Articles are 
polemical against abuses and controversial in tone, 
dealing with clerical marriage, communion in Ixith 
kinds, the Mass, confession, invocation of saints, 
faith’s superiority to works, etc. ; together they 
form the basis of the first and second portions 
respectively of the great Augsburg Confession of 

1630, the supreme declaration and literary monu- 
ment of the Reformation. 

The Augsburg Confession. — Luther’s enforced 
absence, under ban, from the Diet, threw upon 
Melanchthon the entire responsibilify for the 
formal composition of the Augsburg Confession ; 
but, apart from the fact that the constituent 
articles of Marburg and Torgau were es.sentia11y 
Luther’s, Melanchthon was fresh from prolonged 
conference irith him, was in constant corrc.spond- 
ence with him, and was by temper, scholarship, and 
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insight uniquely fitted to represent him. Luther 
inspired, if Melanchthon arranged and wrote. The 
theology belongs to both. When a draft was sub- 
mitted to Luther for revision, he could Avrite to 
the Elector : ‘ It pleases me very well, and I know 
of nothing by which I could better it or change it, 
nor would it be becoming, for I cannot move so 
softly and gently.’ Indeed, in a letter to Jonas he 
dubbed it ‘ the sofOy stepping Apology,’ and was 
inclined to complain of its leniency or silence on 
the subject of purgatory, saint-worship, and the 
Papal antichrist. Apart from these matters, the 
‘ Augustana ’ is the classical statement of Lutheran 
doctrine, and has remained to the present day the 
bond between aU Lutheran Churches. Its dignified 
simplicity, its temperate tone, and its Christian 
spint have endeared it to successive generations, 
and have made it the model as well as the mother 
of later Confessions. Portions of it have become 
obsolete. The piety and thought it has fostered 
have outgrown their original vestments. But its 
profound loyalty to the best traditions of the 
Catholic Church and the great Fathers, its faith- 
fulness to Scripture, none the less impressive be- 
cause it is unlaboured and unobtrusive, and its 
deep note of evangelical experience, have secured 
for it a sacred place, perhaps beyond all other 
Confessions, in the living faith of its ministers and 
people. The twenty-one Articles of its first part 
state the main doctrines held by Lutherans : (1) in 
common ivith Koman Catholics, the doctrine of the 
Catholic Creeds; (2) in common with Angustinians, 
against Pelagianism and Donatism ; (3) in opposi- 
tion to Rome, esp. on Justification by Faith, the 
exclusive mediatorship of Christ, Church, ministry, 
and rites ; and (4) in distinction from Zwinglians 
and Anabaptists (the former are not named), upon 
the meaning and administration of the sacraments, 
on confession, and on the millennium. The seven 
articles of the second part condemn the chief 
Roman abuses : (I) withholding the cup ; (2) com- 
pulsory celibacy of clergy ; (3) the Mass a 
sacrifice ; (4) compulsory confession ; (6) festivals 
and fasts ; (6) monastic vows ; (7) secular domina- 
tion by bishops to the spiritual disadvantage and 
corruption of the Church. 

The motto ol the Confession is Psll9« (Vulg.), *6011 I spake 
of thy testimonies in the sight of Mdot, and was not ashamed.’ 
The Preface, a formal and wordy address to the Emperor, is 
not from the pen of Melanchthon but from that of Bnick, the 
Saxon Chancellor, who also composed the Epilogue. 

Contents of Part 1. — ^Art, i., of Ood, affirms the Klcene 
dootrine, explains that ‘ person ' means, not a part or quality, 
hut ' that which properly subsists,' and condemns ancient and 
recent heresies. Art]!., of Original Sin, teaches that, ’since 
Adam’s fall, all men begotten after the common coarse of 
nature are bom wi& sin, that Is, without the fear of God, 
without trust in Him, and with fleshly appetite ; and that this 
diisease or original fault is truly sin, condemning and bringing 
eternal death now also upon all that are not Mm again by 
baptism and the Holy Spfrit'; and condemns ‘the Pelagians 
and others who deny this original fault to be sin indeed, and 
who, to lessen the glory of the merits and benefits of Christ, 
argue that a man may by the strength of his own reason be 
Justified before God.’ Art. ill., of the Son of Ood, expands 
slightly the language of the Afiostles’ Creed. Art. Iv. thus 
seta forth Justifiatum l — ’Men cannot be Justified before Ood 
by their own powers, merits, or works, but are Justified freely 
for Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe that they are 
received into favour and their sins forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
who by His death hath satisfied for our sins. This faith doth 
God impute for righteonsness before him (Eo 8 and *).’ Art. v. 
sets forth the Ministry of the Church for the securing of that 
faith through the Holy Spirit, and condemns the Anabaptists. 
Art. vi., of Sew Obedience, teaches that ‘this faith should bring 
forth good fruits, and that men ought to do the good works 
commanded of God, because it is God’s will, and not for any 
confidence of meriting Justification before God by their woiis. 


For remission of sins and Justification Is apprehended hr faith, 
as also the voice of Christ witnesseth : "when ye have done all 
these things, say. We are unprofitable servants.” ’ 

Art. vii. teaches that the Church ’is the congregation of 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught, and the Sacr^ 
ments rightly administered : unto the true unity of the Church 
It is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments: nor is it necessary 
that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies Instituted ty men 


should be ffiike everywhere ; as St. Paul saith : "There is one 

Father of jl.”’ Art. viiL 
What the Church u Bays: ’It is lawful to use the Sacrame^ 
adnu^ered by eiil men, aMording to the voice of Christ (lit 
2^, “The senbes and the Pharisees sit in Hoses’ seat,” etc 
The Sacraments and the Word are effectual by reason of ths 
institution and commandment of Christ, though they be de- 
hvered by evil men.’ Art. ix., of Baptism, teaches that it is 
neressa^ to salvation, and that children by it are offered to 
^d and received into His favour; and condemns the Anabap- 
tists. Art X., of the Lord’s Supper, affirms that ’the Body and 
Blood of Chnst are truly present, and are communicated to 
those that eat in the Lord’s Supper’ ; but makes no attempt to 
explain how they are related to the elements— a remarkable 
silence illustrative perhaps of the reluctance of the Lutheran 
leaders at this time to formulate any now dootrine which would 
make their breach with Rome irreparable. Art. xi., of Con- 
fession, teaches that ‘private absolution be retained, though 
enumeration of all offences be not necessary in confession. For 
it is impossible, according to the Psalm, 19W " Who can under- 
stand his errors?”’ In Art. xii. Repentance is said to ‘consist 
of these two parts ; — one is contrition, or terrors stricken into 
the_ conscience by the recognition of sin; the other is faith, 
which is conceived by the Go^el or by absolution, and doth 
believe that for Christ’s sake sins be forgiven, and comforteth 
the conscience and freeth it from terrors. Then should follow 
good works, which are fruits of repentance.’ i^erefore the 
Anabaptists and the Novatians are condemned. According to 
Art. xlii., of the Ose of Sacraments, they ‘were ordained, not 
only to be marks of profession among men, but rather that they 
should be signs and testimonies of the wiU of God towards us, 
set forth unto us to stir up and confirm faith in such as use 
them’: they do not Justify ex opere operato. Art. ilv., of 
Ecclesiastical Orders, teaches ‘that no man should publicly in 
the Church teach or administer the Sacraments, except he be 
duly caUed.’ In Art. xv., of Ecclesiastical Biles, it is taught 
that ‘those only are to be observed which may bo observed 
without sin, and are profitable for tranquillity and good order 
in the Church ; such as are set holidays, feasts, and such like. 
Yet concerning such things, men are to be admonished that 
consciences are not to be burdened as if such service were 
necessary to salvation. They are also to be admonished that 
human traditions, instituted to propitiate God, to merit grace, 
and to make satisfaction for sins, are opposed to the Gospel and 
the doctrine of faith. Wherefore vows and traditions concerning 
foods and days, and such like, instituted to merit grace and make 
satisfaction for sins, are useless and contrary to the Gospel.’ 

Art. xvi., of Civil Affairs, teaches that ‘such civil ordinances 
as are lawful are good works of God; Christians may lawfully 
bear civil office, sit in Judgments, determine matters by the 
Imperial laws . . . appoint Just punishments, engage in Just 
war, act os soldiers, make leral barirains and contracts, hold 
property, take an oath when the magistrates require It, many 
a wife or be given in marriage.’ It condemns the Anabaptists 
who forbid Christians these civil offices, also ‘ those who place 
the perfection of the Gospel, not in the fear of Ood and in faith, 
but In forsaking civil offices, inasmuch os the Gospel teacheth 
an everlasting righteousness ol the heart.’ . . . 'Christians 
must necessarily obey their magistrates and laws, save only 
when they command any sin ; for then they must rather obey 
God than men (Ac 623).' Art. xvii., of Christ’s Return to 
Judgment, condemns ‘the Anabaptists who think that to con- 
demned men and devils there shall he an end of torments ; 
others also who now scatter Jewish opinions that, before the 
resurrectiOD of the dead, the godly shall occupy the kingdom of 
the world, the wicked being everywhere suppressed.' A^ 
xviil., of Free Will, affirms ‘ that man’s will hath some liberty 
to work a civil righteousness, and to choose such thinp m 
reason can reach unto ; hut that it hath no power to work the 
righteousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness, without the 
Spirit of God ; because the natural man receiveth not the thinw 
of the Spirit of God (1 Co 2i<). But this is wrought in th^eart 
when men do receive the Spirit of God through the Word. 
Augustine is quoted in support, and Pelagian opinions are con- 
demned. Art. xix. teaches that ‘although God doth ormu 
and preserve nature, the Cause of Sin is the will of the wicked, 
to wit, of the devil and ungodly men.’ .... 

Art. IX., 0/ Good Works, repudiates the charge that Lutherans 
forbid good works : ‘Their writings extant upon the Ten Com- 
mandments bear witness that they have taught to food purpoM 
concerning every kind of life and its duties. ... Of wmen 
things preachers in former times taught little or nothing : only 
they urged certain childish and needless works, as keeping of 
holfdays, set fasts, fraternities, pilgrimages, worrt^pmp or 
saints, rosaries, monkeries, and such like things. nTiereol our 
adversaries having had warning, they do now unlpm them, 
and do not preach concerning these unprofitable works M they 
were wont. Besides they begin now to make mention of imtn, 
concerning which there was formerly a deep silence, xney 
teach that we are not Justified by works alone ; hut they ronjom 
foith and works, and say we are Justified by faith and wori^ 
Which doctrine is more tolerable than the former one, and ran 

afford more consolation Therefore our 

admonished the churches:— W Our works cannot r^ncUe 
God, or deserve renusslon of sins, grace, and Justiflration at 
His hands, hut these we obtain by faith only, when we MUeve 
that we are received Into favour for Christ s T-.he? 

appointed the Mediator and Frepltiato^, by whOT tte tather 
is reconciled. He therefore that trusteth b^s worto W 
grace, doth despise the merit and . 

by hte own power to come to the Father withont Ohnst, 
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whereas Christ hath expressly said of himself, “lam the way, 
thetruth, and the life 148). This doctrine is handled by 
Paul almost everywhere By grace ye are saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves : it is the gilt of God, not of 
works” (Eph 28 - BJ. Augustine doth in many volumes defend 
grace, and Uie righteousness of faith, against the merit of 
worki The like doth Ambrose teach in his book, d« VoctUione 
Oenlilium, and elsewhere. . . . Godly and trembling con- 
sciences find by exjierience that this doctrine bringeth very 
great comfort ... as St. Paul teacheth, "being Justified by 
faith, wo have peace with God” (Ro fii). This doctrine doth 
wholly belong to the conflict of a troubled conscience, and 
cannot be understood but where the conscience hath felt that 
conffict. Wherefore all such as have had no experience thereof, 
and all that are profane men, who dream that Christian 
righteousness is naught else but a civil and philosophical 
righteousness, are poor Judges of this matter. Formerly men’s 
consciences were vexed with the doctrine of works ; they did 
not hear any comfort out of the Gospel. Whereupon conscience 
drove some into the desert, into monasteries, hoping there to 
merit grace by a monastical life. . . . There was very great 
need therefore to teach and renew this doctrine. ... (2) The 
name of faith doth not only signify a knowlcdM of the history, 
which may be in the wicked, and in the devil, but a faith which 
believeth also the eSect of the history, that hy Christ we have 
grace, righteousness, and remission of sins. (8) It is necessary 
to do good works . . . because it is the will of God that we 
should do them. . . . And, because the Holy Spirit is received 
by faith, our hearts are now renewed, and so put on new 
affections that they are able to bring forth good works. ... 
Without faith the nature of man can by no means perform the 
works of the First or Second Table. Without faith it cannot 
call upon God, hope in God, bear the Cross ; but seeketh help : 
from man, and trusteth in man's help. So it cometh to pass 
that alt lusts and human counsels bear sway. in the heart so 
long as faith and trust in God are absent. Wherefore also 
Christ salth, “Without me ye can do nothing” (Jn 168), end 
the Church singeth, “Without thy power is naught In man, 
naught that is innocent.” ' 

Art. xxi., qf the lyorship of Saintt, teaches ‘ that the memory 
of saints may be set before us, in order that we may follow 
their faith and good works according to our calling ; as the 
Emperor may follow David's example in making war to drive 
away the Turks from his country ; for both are kings. But the 
Scripture teacheth not to Invoke saints . . . because it offereth 
unto us one Christ the Mediator, Propitiatory, High-priest, and 
Intercessor. ..." If any man adn, wo have an advocate trith 
God, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 Jn 21). Art xxU. sums up 
Uio case, claiming for the doctrine harmony with Scripture, 
with the Church Catholic, even with the Roman Church so far 
as known from the Fathers, and repudiating the charge of 
heresy. ‘ It is concerning traditional abuses introduced wiuiout 
any definite authority that the dissension has arisen. It would j 
be a becoming lenity on the part of the Bishops that In view of 1 
the Confession now presented they should be parient, since not 
even the Canons are so severe as to demand the same rites every- 
where, nor were the rites of all churches at any time the same. 
It is a calumnious falsehood that all the ceremonies, aU the 
things instituted of old, are abolished in our churches.' 

The whole Confession, or ‘ Apology,’ as Melan- 
ohthon called it, is elotjnent of its anthor’s yearning 
to promote the re-nnion of divided Christendom ; 
it breathes the spirit of defence, not defiance. It 
emphasizes points of agreement before it affirms 
points of conscientious difference. To many 
Roman Catholics it was an amazing revelation of 
the essential Catholicism of Lutheran teaching. To 
all it was profl'ered bsb via media between the paths 
of sharp fivergence. It failed to achieve its pacific 
purpose. An official Confutation of it was issued, 
which, in turn, was answered by Melanchthon’s 
able and learned Apology of the Avgsbtirg Confes- 
sion, 1631, a lengtny and valuable e.vposition as 
well as vindication of the Confession, which came 
to be regarded and used itself as a standard in 
1632 at Schweinfurt, and again at Schmalkald in 
1637, and finally received a place among the 
classical Lutheran Sjmbols. 

It was characteristic of the author of both Con- 
fession and Apology, and, indeed, characteristic of 
the spirit of the movement for which he laboured, 
that, as with Luther and the Schmalkald Articles, 
he did not regard either document as fixed and 
invariable, but took every opportunity of revising 
botlj, with the result that both in the printed and 
in the extant manuscript forms and in the early 
translations there are mnumerable discrepancies, 
mostly minute, but in several instances serious and 
deliWate, and significant of the writer’s open and 
changing mind. In accordance with the dosing 
sentence, ‘ If aught shall be found wanting in this 


Confession, we are ready, God willing, to set forth 
further truth in harmony ivith the Scriptures,’ 
Melanchthon made use of every call for a fresh 
issue to coreect and modify and improve his views. 
In the edition of 1640, "knoivn as the Variata, 
this process reached its climax, when, as in the 
1635 edition of his Loci Communes, a synergistic 
modification of his views on absolute predestination 
and human free-will, on repentance and good works, 
found expression ; and instead of the clause, ‘ they 
teach that the body and blood of Christ arc truly 
present and arc distributed to those that eat in the 
Lord’s Supper ; and they disapprove of those that 
teach otherwise,’ there appearen the milder words, 
* they teach that with bread and wine are truly 
exhibited the body and blood of Christ to those 
that eat in the llord’s Supper ’ — a refusal to con- 
demn divergent Protestant views, and an approxi- 
mation towards those Calvinistic and Zwinglian 
opinions with which the Marburg (inference and 
personal interviews with Calvin and Bucer had 
made Melanchthon familiar. 

No one can read the Auraburg Confession 
without being deeply impressed by the sincerity 
of its effort to conserve the Scriptural and spirituM 
essentials of traditional Christianity, and by the 
utter absence of any traces of the spirit of wanton 
innovation. It is, we may add, significant of the 
occasion which evoked it, and of the enthusiasm 
wliich it inspired, that as presented to the Diet it 
bore the signatures, not of theologians and church- 
men, 08 in the case of the earlier articles, bnt of 
the Saxon Elector and other princes and rulers of 
Germany. Though there is endless local variety 
in the terms and formnl® of subscription, it is stiU 
the Mstorio standard round which the forces of 
Lutheranism rally throughout the world. No 
subsequent Confession has been dra^vn up without 
regard to its teaching, and beyond the circle of its 
direct or indirect influence. 

The Articles of Schmalkald in Thuringia, 1637, 
form Luther’s last contribution to the Confessions 
of Protestantism. Paul 111. had at lost agreed to 
summon a General Council to meet at Mantua in 


1537, and Luther was instructed by the Elector of 
Saxony to prepare a series of articles embodying 
the Reformer’s convictions, as a basis of discussion 
at the Council. These "were submitted to a gather- 
ing of princes and theologians at Schmalkald. 
Their tone is resolutely and aggressively Pro- 
testant. It was resolved, accordingly, not to 
proceed to the Council. Signatures were appended 
by the theologians present. Melanchthon, by re- 
quest, contributed an appendix on the Papal 
authority and primacy, nut characteristic^y 
qualified his signature to the Articles : 

• I, Philip Melanchthon, approve the foregoing Articles as pious 
and Christian. But in regard to the Pope I hold that if he 
would admit the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake 
of peace and the common concord of Christendom to exercise by 
human right his present Jurisdiction over the bishops who are 
now or may hereafter be under his authority.' 

As a whole, the Articles supplement the Con- 
fession of Au^burg by defining the Protestant 
attitude to the Papacy, and as such they contributed 
towards the final separation. 


.uj ocvuuu ujo uocLnuB oi wjB Apoaiies ana Atnanaslan 
Creeds is reaffirmed. In section U., on • the office and work 
of Christ, or our Redemption,' Justification by faith is vigor- 
ously maintained against all ecclesiastical and superstitious 
encroachments: upon it ‘depends all that we teach and do 
against the Pope, the Devil, and all the world ’ ; the Mass is ■ on 
unspeakable abomination,' purgatoiy a ‘Satanic delusion • and 
the Pope ‘ the veritable Antlchrist,'^ inasmuch os ‘ ho will not 
suffer Christians to bo saved without his power.' In section ili 
fifteen articles deal with sin, the law, repentance, the sacra'- 
tnente, Md other inatters which ‘ we are free to debate with men 
of lea^g or understanding or settle among onrselvcs,' without 
appeal to the Pope o^ subjects, who ‘are not greatly con- 
cerned about them, for they are devoid of conscience, but are 
talent upon money, honoM, and power.' TransubstanUation is 
deniwl in favour of consnbstantiation in iU extreme form—' Uie 
true body and blood of Chnst are administered and received not 
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only by pious but also by Impious Christians.* If Luther thought 
that Melanohthon had stepped too sof tlj' in the Augustana, there 
was no mistaking his own heavy footfall in the Articles of 
Schmalkald. 

Luther died early in 1546, soon after the opening 
of the Council of Trent. The controversy with 
Rome and discussion of terms of re-union dragged 
on. Numerous Interims, or working arrange- 
ments, doctrinal as well as ecclesiastical, sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes coercive, continued as before 
to swell the Confessional output. The Augsburg 
Interim of 1548 is a notable example. It was 
drawn up by three theologians of modest ability 
— the scnolastic Michael Helding, the humanist 
Julius von Pflug, and the reactionary Lutheran 
Agricola, who were selected by the Emperor 
Charles V. As was inevitable, compromise was 
secured only by recourse to gross ambiguity and a 
clumsy combination of opposites. Roman doctrine 
and usage were retained in reference to Transuh- 
stantiation, the number of the Sacraments, adora- 
tion of Mary and of Saints, the sovereignty of the 
Pope ; while a modified acceptance of Justification 
by Faith and of clerical marriage, permission to 
use the Cup, and a revision of the doctrine of the 
Mass, were a sop to Protestant feeling. In 1549, 
Melanohthon, in his eagerness for peace, outraged 
Protestant feeling by framing, along with other 
Wittenberg theologians, a precisely similar com- 
promise, the Leipzig Interim, in which most Roman 
usages were represented as things ‘ indifierent,’ as 
‘open matters’; but neither persuasion nor perse- 
cution availed to enforce either Interim. Two 
years later, in 1551, as a basis for discussion in 
the resumed meetings of the Council of Trent, 
Melanohthon drew up the Confessio Saxonica, or, 
as he called it, the Bepetitio Confessionis Angus- 
tance, a re-statement of Reformed doctrine in 
conciliatory and moderate but firmly Protestant 
terms. In 1552, at the request of Duke Christopher 
of Wiirttemberg, a similar statement was prepared 
for the same purpose by Brenz — the Wiirttemberg 
Confession, Both statements were duly dispatched 
by the hands of Protestant representatives to the 
Council ; but the unlooked-for military intervention 
of the Elector Maurice effectually prevented their 
discussion, and diverted the current of events , 
towards the final issue of the Settlement and Peace 
of Augsburg, 1555. 

From the date of that Settlement, the political 
and national frontier between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism was definitely fixed, and the 
controversy of Lutherans with Rome called for no 
further additions to the Augsburg Confession and 
Apology and the supplementary Articles of Schmal- 
kald. Thenceforward, unhappOy, the Lutheran 
Church turned its attention to internal differences 
upon minor points of doctrine. These contro- 
versies were the occasion of the later formulations 
between 1655 and 1692, the close of the Confessional 
epoch in Lutheran history. 

In 1659 a large and important convention of 
Swabian theologians and pastors met at Stuttgart 
to discuss a number of questions bearing on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, which had been 
raised by Hagen, a WUrttemberg minister who 
had become a disciple and follower of Calvin. The 
old hiatus in the Marburg Articles was now to be 
filled up. Under the leadership_ of John Brenz, 
the distinctively Lutheran doctrine of the sacra- 
mental presence of the body and blood of the 
Risen Christ with the elements was re-aperted in 
language so strong as to merit the repudiated title 
of ‘ ubiquitarianism,’ and founded upon the teach- 
ing that in the ascended Lord the human and the 
Divine are eternally conjoined at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, filling all things, so that the 
body as well as the spirit of Christ is omnipresent. 


a spiritual body and real presence ‘ orally ’ and in 
actual substance to be partaken of by all believers, 
in sacred and impenetrable association uuth the 
elements. Unbelievers and godless people may 
receive it with the hallowed but unchanged ele- 
ments, though ndthout faith they do so to their 
condemnation. ^ In_ the 6th article it is claimed 
that this doctrine is in harmony with Scripture, 
and ivith justice that it agrees also ivith the 
Augsburg and the Wiirttemberg Confessions. Be- 
yond question, Brenz was loyal in this position to 
the whole mind of Luther, and to the characteristic 
standpoint of the original Lutheran Reformation. 
But where even Luther, as at Marburg, hesitated 
to go in doctrinal definition, Brenz and liis fellows 
might well have paused. Not only in Tubingen 
and the rest of WUrttemberg, but beyond, a serious 
menace to Protestant unity was proclaimed. It 
was much, no doubt, to side wdth Lutlier; but, 
with Calvin and Melanohthon both upon the other 
side, the assurance requisite for Confessional legis- 
lation was surely gravely imperilled. For that 
reason the Stuttgart Articles, although they 
became binding in WUrttemberg, were declined 
by other Lutheran provinces. Melanchthon lived 
just long enough to see them, and to deprecate 
their ‘ unseasonable ’ formulation. 

After, as before, Melanohthon’s death, his open- 
mjnded, mediative, liberal spirit, syi^athizing now 
with Roman Catholic, anon with Cfalvinistic ele- 
j ments of faith, operated as a speculative ferment 
in all Lutheran lands. Conservative resistance 
to his opinions and to those which sprang from 
them logically or by exaggeration led to that 
bitter and protracted series of doctrinal feuds con- 
cerning sin, salvation, and the Sacrament of the 
Supper, of which the chief were associated with 
the following names : 

(1) John Avricols, who, in opposition to Luther and Melan. 
chthon, urged that the law should be set aside in favour of the 
exclusive preaching of the gospel, even contrition being the 
fruit of the latter. (2) Andrew Osiander, who, while devoted 
to the doctrine of Justiflcation by faith, preferred the moral 
and mystical to theforensio meaningof ‘justification,’ merging 
it in sanctification through the indweliing of the living Christ, 
and was opposed by Morlin and Chemnitz, the Joint-authors of 
the Prussian Confession, Corpus Doctrines Pruthenicum, 1607. 
(8) George Major, who maintained that good works are neces- 
sary to salvation, being met by the paradox of Amsdorf that 
they are injurious to salvation. (4) John Pfefilnger. who de- 
fended and developed the later teaching of Melanchthon, that 
a certain remnant of freedom to co-operate with Divine grace 
in conversion and salvation remains to man, being opposed by 
Amsdorf, Flaoius, and others, who urged Luther's affirmation 
of the impotence of the natural man to do more than oppose 
the will of God. (6) Numerous sympathizers with the views of 
Calvin and of Melanchthon on the Lord’s Supper, the Person 
and Natures of Christ, and Predestination— the ‘Crypto- 
Calvinists,’ whoso views found expression in Saxony during 
their short-lived ascendancy In the Corpus Doctrines PhmP- 
picum (1660), the Wittenberg Catechism of 1671, and the Con- 
sensus Dresdensis (1671), but were condemned, as we have 
seen, at Stuttgart. 

At length the tide turned, and set in the direc- 
tion of compromise. The old Confession of Augs- 
burg was at first the natural rallying-point for the 
scattered energies of Lutheranism. It was the 
work of Melanchthon, in^ired throughout by 
Luther, the source of the doctrine of ail parties. 
But the question was inevitable— Was it to be the 
original Augustana, or the revised and serioumy 
altered form of 1640, which had been accepted by 
all the German Reformers at Worms in that year, 
and which even Calvin had been able to sign ! In 
1661, at the Naumburg Assembly of Princes, itjiVM 
agreed to recognize an-esh the Augustana in botn 
forms with the Apology. But the clamour against 
encroaching Calvinism continued. _To James 
Andrete, a Tubingen professor and pupil of Brenz, 
belongs the credit of successfully maugurating 
the Concord movement. In 1673 he suggested, m 
a basis of agreement, the substance of six wente 
lectures. Later he modified them in accordance 
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with the criticisms of Martin Chemnitz, the most 
distinguished pupil of Melanchthon and the most 
eminent of Lutheran theologians. Thus emerged 
in 1576 the lengthy Swafiian and Saxon Formula of 
Concord, followed immediately by the brief Maul- 
bronn Formula by Luke Osiander and Balthasar 
Bidembaoh. Both were superseded by the Book of 
Torgau, in twelve articles derived from them, 
mainly by Andrem and Chemnitz, which found 
such wide-spread acceptance among the Lutheran 
princes to w'hom it was submitted, that its two 
chief authors, along with four others— Selnecker, 
Mnsculus, Komer, and Cliytroeus — ^u’ere en- 
couraged to re-cast it finally in 1677 as the memor- 
able Formula of Concord at Bergen, near hlagde- 
bnrg, where they met by instruction of the Saxon 
Elector Augustus, who from the first had been 
the unfailing patron and liberal promoter of the 
Concord movement. In 1580, the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the Augsburg Confession, the chief 
Lutheran Symbols between 1630 and 1577 were 
recomized, collected, and published in one volume, 
the Book of Concord, at Dresden, a Latin version 
following the German original. 

Though it never attained to an authority and ac- 
ceptance comparable with those of the Augustana 
and Litther’s Catechisms, the Formula of Concord 
is a dignified and high-toned utterance, and it 
played a truly great and timely part in the Idstoiy 
of Lutheranism. The effort to produce it prac- 
tically exhausted the main controversial energies 
of Lutheran scholasticism, and accentuated the 
need for rest and quiet. If religious truth must 
be drawn out in fine-spun thought and expressed 
through strenuous argument in subtle scholastic 
propositions, this Formula deserves our admiration 
ana our gratitude. It can scarcely bo said with 
justice that the issues were trivial, or irrelevant, 
or idle. There udll probably always be minds 
that cannot rest in Christian dogma without re- 


traversing those old and once wdl-wom paths of 
speculation and deduction. It is to be feared that 
lack of mental courage and resource too often 
prompts our modem adverse judgements upon those 
stem debates. M’'e are more willing to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie undisturbed ; but sleep is not death, 
and they may awake at any time, as indeed they 
have often done. "We are indisposed to stir the 
ashes of this 16th cent, conflagration, perhaps in 
jiart because we have reason to suspect that deep 
below their cold surface the ancient fire may lurk 
unseen. The ultimates of the passionate contro- 
versy of that age remain, though we choose not to 
face them. Difficulties are not annihilated by the 
mere closing of our eyes in weariness. The lan- 
guage and temper of discussion have undergone 
a happy change, but who shall say that in the 
modern Protestant world men think alike to-day 
upon the meaning of the Sacraments, the relation 
between the Divine will and foreknowledge and 
human freedom, sin and salvation, the relation 
between the human and Divine natures in Clirist 




Spitome and the Solida Repetitio et Dedaratio. The ‘Epi- 
tome,' though only a fifth of the dimension of the ‘Repetitio* 
(which contains a fuller exposition, fortified by dtations from 
Scripture, the Fathers, the works of Luther, and the foregoing 
Confessions), is itself a massire document, and contains a 
full statement of the preponderant doctrine of the Lutheran 
Churches set forth in each article according to a fixed sclieme: 
(1) the controversial issue ; (2) the affirmative statement of the 
true doctrine ; (3) the negation or condemnation of the false, 
the whole being prefaced by a significant and, for a Lutheran 
standard, unusual statement ‘of the compendious rule and 
norm according to which all dopnas ought to be judged and 
all controversies which have arisen ought to be piously set 
forth and settled.' That rule, ns in Calvinism, is ‘the Pro- 
phetio and AMStolic writings both of the Old and of the Kew 
Testament ’ alone. All other ancient and modern rvritings are 
in no wise to be counted equal to them, but are at most wit- 
nesses to later doctrine. Tliereafter, as subordinate standards 
of right doctrine, the three ‘primitive Church Swnbols* are 
accepted, with the ‘first, unaltered* Augslmrg' Confession, 
the Apology of the same, the Scbmalkaid Articles, and, 
‘inasmuch ns this matter of religion appertains also to the 
laity, and their eternal salvation is at stake. Dr. Luther’s 
Smaller and Larger Catechisms, because we judge them to 
be as it were the Bible of the laity.’ Then follow the 
twelve successive articles on Original Sin, Free-will, Right- 
eousness of Faith before God, Good Works, l.aw and Gospel, 
Third Use of the Law, Lord’s Supper, Person of Christ, 
Descent of Christ into Hades, Ecclesiastical Ceremonies, Pre- 
destination and Hection, other Heresies and Sects — Anabap- 
tists, Schwenkfeldians, New Arians, and Anti-trinitarians. In 
every article the conservative Lutheran position is main- 
tained as against the Romanist and Melanchthonian, not to 
say against the Calvinist and Zivinglian and Anabaptist, and 
the victorious conclusions of the antecedent Lutheran con- 
troversies are firmly embodied, sometimes witli moderated 
phraseology. 

Especially noteworthy are two groups of Articles. Article II. 
states that man's will since the Fall and apart from re- 
generating grace ‘is not only averse from (3od but even 
hostile,’ even as his ‘understanding and reason arc wholly 
blind ta roiritunl things ’ ; and in conversion man is wholly 
passive. In Ark III. Justification, as ‘ absolution from sin,’ u 
sharply distinguished from regeneration and sanctification, 
and Faith, the only ‘means and instrument whereby we lay 
hold on Christ the Saviour, and so in Christ lay hold on that 
righteousness which is able to stand before the judgment of 
God,' ‘Is not a bare knowledge of tlie history of Christ, but 
such and so great a gift of God as that by it we rightly recog- 
nize Christ our Redeemer in the word of the Gospel and confide 
in Him.’ Jloreover, ‘ although they that truly believe in Christ 
and are born again are even to the hour of death subject to 
many infirmities and stains, yet they ought not to doubt either 
of the righteousness which is imputed to them through faith, 
or concerning their eternal salvatton ' *, and, ‘after man is Justi- 
fied by faith, then that true and living faith works by love, and 
good works alwaj-s follow justifying faith.’ In Art. XL Pre- 
destination or Election is distinguish^ from mere foreknowledge 
which ‘ extends both to good and evil men ’ and is not an efficient 
cause either of good or of evil ; it ‘ extends only to the good 
and belov^ children of God,’ and ’ procures their salvation,’ 
and appoints those things which pertain to it : it is not to be 
explored by reason in the hidden counsel of God, but ‘ sought In 
the Word of God in which it is revealed ; God and His Christ 
desire and invite all men to turn from sin and be saved : He Is 
not willing that any should per’ish, but rather that all should 
be converted and believe in Christ ’ ; it is false ‘ that some men 
are destined to destruction not on account of their sins, but by 
the mere counsel purpose and will of God.’ Thus room & 
found for no Melanchthonian synergy with God in salvation, 
but only fora synergy with Satan in perdition, an exercise of 
human free-vvill about which all parties in Christendom were 
thoroughly agreed. 

Ill the closely related Articles VII. and VIII. on the Lord’s 
Supper and the Two Natures In Christ, while transnbstnntiation 
is denied, a purely spiritual presence Independent of the ele- 
ments is set aside : the actual body is partaken of along with 
the symbols, by virtue of its ubiquity, through suffusion of the 
human by the Divine in the one and eternally indivisible Lord. 
In heaven as on earth there has been and Is a communicatlo 


on earth and in heaven? It may be, however, 
that we owe it to the undaunted efforts of the men 
whom we lightly set aside as the post-Keformntion 
scholastics and polemics that we have learned 
either to practise or at least to respect undogmatic 
silence upon sacred mysteries left nndisclosed by 
Holy ‘Writ itself, and beyond the reach of Chris- 
tian experience. The vciy districts of Germany 
which in the 16th and 17th centuries were most 
controversial and most Confession-ridden "were the 
first to turn either to Pietism or to nationalism. 
The same Tubingen which later startled Europe 
with its wanton historical criticism had been a 
stronghold of Lutheran Conservatism. 

The Formula cf Concord Is in two divisions, each contain- 
ing; Iho eanie fwxive articles in shorter or lonjrcr fonn— the 


idiomatum ; the right hand of God, the scat of Christ, Is not a 
particular locality; His risen body fills all things, and may 
therefore bo recognized as Interpenetrating the consecrated 
elemenU. Romanism and Calvinism could equally refute tliis 
half-way view : it lost the advantages of both extremes; and it 
proved too much for Its purjxjse, for omnipresence of the 
Lord’s body would hallow all objects and not alone orBpecUUy 
the memorial elements. Similarly, the Incarnation evacu- 
atod of meaning, and the dogma of Chalcedon, tliat there is no 
confusion or conversion of the two natures In Christ, 
inevitably infringed. Interpenetration, sacramental and hypo- 
static, was the besotting idea of Lutheranism. In both fields 
of thought, as also in matters of government and ritual, it 
lacked either courage or discernment to break entirely 
Rome and go all the wav with the Reformed doctrine o! 
Switzerland. Perhaps, had WclancliUion’s genius been more 
decided and uncompromising, his influence upon purely 
Lutheran forranlntlons would have been more instead of less : 
he might have overcome the opposition which dootrinal half, 
measures only f erred to Intensify. 
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The Formula of Concord hecame authoritative 
in Saxony, Coburg, Weimar, Wurttemberg, Baden, 
Mecklenburg, Liibeck, Hamburg, and for a time 
in the Palatinate and Brandenburg. 

In 1581 recognition was given by the Church 
of Anhalt to the Anhalt Confession, or Bepeti- 
of the Augsburg Confession, a purely Melan- 
chthonian statement of Lutheran doctrine, dra^vn 
up mainly by Superintendent Wolfgang Amling, 
and submitted in 1679 to a conference with Hessian 
divines at Cassel. This Confession is sometimes 
reckoned among the Reformed Confessions; hut 
it is not Calvinistic, recognizing as it does the 
Variata Confession of Augsburg, the Corpus Doc- 
trince of Melanchthon, the Schmalkald Articles and 
Luther’s Catechisms, and clinging to the Lutheran 
sacramental theory of a manducatio oralis, and 
therewith of a manducatio indignorum. A some- 
what similar position was taken up about the same 
time by the Nassau Confession (1578), prepared by 
a Saxon Crypto-Calvinist, Pezel, which rests upon 
the Variata and the Saxon Articles, rejecting 
the ubiquitarian doctrine of strict Lutheranism. 
On the other hand, in 1592, Melanchthonian 
and Ciypto-Calvinistic doctrine was roundly con- 
demned afresh by the Saxon Visitation Articles, 
prepared on the basis of a discussion between 
Anorese and Beza in 1686 by the Marburg theo- 
logian Hunnius and others. Four groups of brief 
uncompromising propositions re-assert the Concord 
teaching— ( 1 ) on the Lord’s Supper, ( 2 ) on the Per- 
son of Christ, (3) on Holy Baj^ism, and (4) on Pre- 
destination and the Eternal Providence of God — 
as the ‘ pure and true ’ doctrine. A similar series 
of groups pillory the alleged ‘ false and erroneous ’ 
teachings of the Calvinists. In Saxony, conformity 
to these articles was rigorously and cruelly en- 
forced. Notice may also be taken of the attempt 
made in 1655 by the rigid conservative Calovius 
to secure the condemnation of the so-called ‘ Syn- 
cretism ’ of the liberal and pacific George Calixtus 
of Helmstadt and his school, who gave expression 
to the feeling of reaction against Lutheran bigotry 
and exclusiveness, and desired a Catholic under- 
standing between Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Bomanists on the basis of the creeds and con- 
sensus of the first five centuries, relegating to a 
secondary place all points of controversial differ- 
ence. Calovius’ counterblast took the form of a 
Repeated Consensus of the truly Lutheran Faith, 
but happily it never attained to Confessional 
authority. The movement it sought to arrest 
has continued unabated to the present time. 

Lutheran Confessions outside Germany. — A. brief 
reference must suffice for the little groim of Con- 
fessions representing various stages of Lutheran- 
ism in other lands. In no case are they marked by i 
original contributions of any theological moment. 

(а) In Denmark, so early as 1530, when 21 
Lutheran preachers were arraigned, at the in- | 
stance of the bishops, before the National Assembly 
at Copenhagen, they drew up under the leader - 1 
ship of Hans Tausen, the * Danish Luther,’ Forty- j 
Three Articles. These remained to proclaim the 
Danish Eeformed Faith until set aside in favour 
of the Augsb. Conf. and Luther’s Small Catechism. 

( б ) In Bohemia (as above mentioned, p. 844) a 
Lutheran type of faith found expression ( 1 ) in 
the Bohemian Confession of 1635, which closely 
adheres to the Augsburg Confession, and (2), in 
alliance with Calvmism and the Teaching of the 
Brethren, in the Bohemian Confession of 1676, which 
adheres to the altered or Melanchthonian version 
of Augsburg doctrine. 

(c) Jm Hungary, Lutheran doctrine was re- 
stricted mainly to German-speaking districts, the 
teaching of Melanchthon and Calvin appealing to 
the Magyar people. Twelve Articles at Erdod 


were framed in 1545, in harmony with the Augs- 
burg Confession. Three years later, a simUar 
Lutheran statement issued from a Synod which 
met at Mediasch, representing five towns in Upper 
Hungary, the Confession of the Five Cities. 

(d) In Poland, Lutherans took part in the 
making and acceptance of the Consensus of 
Sendomir (1570), which, like the Second Bohe- 
mian Confession, emanated from a joint-Synod of 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Brethren. It follows 
Melanchthon’s Saxon Eepetition of the Augustana, 
in essential harmony with the Calvinistic position 
regarding the Lora’s Sapper, avoiding extreme 
Lutheran tenets. On Predestination it is silent, 
no controversy having emerged thereupon. A 
notable feature is the complete mutual recogni- 
tion of the Churches concerned, and the practical 
exhortation to avoid strife and promote fellowship 
by every possible means. 

(e) In the United States of America the Lutheran 
Churches have contented themselves with sub- 
scribing to the Augsburg Confession (unaltered), 
or to the whole Book of Concord, without adding 
to the Corpus of Lutheran Confessions. 

Ltteiutdrs. — In addition to the standard Histories of the 
Beformation and of Obristian Doctrine (among the latter, esp. 
Harnack, ffist. of Dogma, Eng. tr.), reference may be made 
to Schaff, But. of Creeds (oh. vi. with detailed authorities)and 
Creeds of Evangelical Prot. Churches (for most important texts, 
viz. Augustana, Luther's Small Catechism, Concord Formula 
[Epitome], and Saxon Visitation Articles) ; J. T. MiiUer, Die 
symb. Bucher der evang. luth. Kirche^, Stattg. 1869 ; Base, 
lAbri Symboliei Ecctes. Evang. 1827, 1846, etc.; A. and S. 
Henkel, The Christian Book of Concord?, 1864 (complete tr. 
from German); KoUner, Symholih der luth. Kirehe, 1837; 
Krauth, The Conservative Reformation and Us Theology, 
1871 ; Winer, Confessions of Christendom. Also valuable 
detailed articles in PRE? on the various documents. 


14 . Confessions in the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
Churches.— Although England may claim throngb 
Wyclif to have been the chief contributor to the 
early Beformation movement, it was not until a 
century and a half after the publication of Wyolif’s 
Twelve Theses against Transuhstantiation that the 
formulation of new Articles of religion was set 
about. In the interval, however, the national 
mind was far from idle. 'Wyclif’B thought was not 
allowed to perish in the Universities, and, later, 
Luther’s works were freely read and pondered. 
Church and Croivn were able long to restrain the 
rising tide of freedom, hut, when they fell out, the 
Reformation burst over the land in overwhelming 
force. In England, as in Saxony, the new cause 
found its patrons not only in the Universities but 
among cmtured princes — a fact which goes far to 
explain not only tee Erastianism, hut the doctrinal, 
ritual, and constitutional conservatism common to 
the Anglican and Lutheran Churches. No doubt, 
the outward Beformation owed much to the 
and the national self-assertion characteristic of the 
age ; and it was a strange providence that linked 
it with the domestic and dynastic predicament of 
Benry Viil., whose reluctant marriage w'lth his 
brother’s ividow was prescribed by Spanish state- 
uraft and sanctioned by the Papacy in violation 
bote of its own most sacred laws and of the 
conscience of Europe. But in fact it expenenced 
it Henry’s hands as much embarrassment as lielp, 
ind, though his mind had many enlightoned sym- 
pathies, the royal ‘ Defender of the Faith was not 
the real inaugnrator of Eetorm. The ® 
Magna Charta and of John Wyclif could not keep 
itilf while the rest of Northern Europe was m tne 
throes of the struggle for religious liberty. It 
lot likely to submit for ever to an Itahan Papa^ 
in the realm of truth and order. The 
issentially a native Beformation, though assiateo 
rrom abroad. . ,. , 

Much as the English articles, acimrdiDgly, oweo 
» Wittenberg ana Switzerland, they retained • 
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character of their own. Like the English Church 
organization, service, and traditions, they are not 
to be summarily described as Lutheran or Zwing- 
lian or Calvinistic. Happily the story of the evolu- 
tion of the Anglican formularies can be recounted 
■without controversy, though the business of their 
detailed interpretation is involved in intricate 
and delicate questions. Even as standards of doc- 
trine, they have from the first been inextricably 
associated with the Prayer Book : in the nature of 
the case an exclusive and obligatory manual of 
service must throw as much light upon the doctrinal 
arcanum of a Church’s faith as even a formal body 
of theological propositions. To ignore or to miss 
this fact is to deprive oneself of the necessary key 
to the understanding of the peculiar history and 
position of the great Anglican Church. Beyond 
all the other Reformed Churches, the Anglican 
and the Lutheran clung to every reputable relic of 
Roman Catholic tradition and custom. If in its 
articles tlie former Cliurch went further apart than 
the latter from the parent Romanism, in its ritual 
and its government and its tone it was more con- 
servative. The theology of Puritan Anglicanism 
is an episode of which the Church has far less 
cause to be ashamed than many of its sons are 
wont to suppose, but it is an episode whose 
influence, however powerful still in Church and 
in derived ‘ Dissent,*^ was never more than partial 
and limited. Both from the history of the suc- 
cessive Articles of Faith and from the histoiy of 
that revision of the Roman Service Book which 
issued in the Prayer Book, it is abundantly clear 
that the Anglican Church, since its break -with 
Rome, has been in profound sympathy -with the 
great leaders of the Continental Reformation, both 
German and Swiss, but it is not hastily to be 
identified with either of the historic groups. 

Early Articles (1636-1543). — Six years after the 
publication of the Augsburg Confession, and two 
years after the abjuration of Papal supremacy by 
Parliament and both convocations of clergy, in 
1630 appeared the earliest English articles. TAe 
Ten Articles, ‘ devised by the Kyng’a Highnes 
Majestie to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie 
among us, and to avoyde contentious opinions, and 
ordered to be read in churches,’ are eloquent of the 
divided state of religious thought in England. On 
account of their extreme conservatism, rrare- 
senting the standpoint of Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, rather than of Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, Foxe characterizes them as intended 
for ‘ w'eaklings newly weaned from their mother’s 
milk of Rome.’ In view of the statement in a 
royal letter that the king ‘ was constrained to put 
his O'wn pen to the book, and to conceive certain 
Articles 'which were by all the bishops and whole 
clergy of the realm in convocation agreed on as 
catholic,’ it seems certain that the Ring, whose 
learning was considerable, and whose theological I 
interest was lively, had a personal share in the I 
composition or revision of the Articles. Very ^ 
probably his intervention suificed to turn the scales 
on the side of the conservatives, whose concern ; 
was to ward off Papal intrusion and to leave 
doctrine and ritual severely alone ; yet the Augs- i 
burg influence is unmistakable. The document i 
was of substantial use in that transitional time, 
and could conscientiously be subscribed by men | 
like Foxe and Cranmer, who were prepared at once i 
to go far further in advance. Like the Augsburg 
Confession, it falls into two parts : the first five 
Articles deal with doctrine, the second five with 
ceremonies. 

In the first part the three ancient Creeds are Insisted noon In 
addition to • the whole body and Canon of the Bible ’ as 
standards of doctrine aecordinv to their plain ' purport* and 
the mind of ' the holy approvea doctors of the Church ’ ; those 
who will not accept them are * very Infidels or heretics and 


members of the Devil with whom they shall perpetually be 
damned ’ (Art. 1). Baptism is * a thing necessary for the attain- 
ing of eternal life ’ : original sin cannot be remitted except by 
it; infants dying shall undoubtedly be saved thereby, other- 
wise not ; in the adult or in children having tlie use of reason 
it is conditional upon penitence and doctnnal faith, and is 
effective through ‘ renovation of the Holy Ghost ’ (Art. 2). Pen- 
ance is a sacrament ' institute of Christ in the New Testament 
os a thing so necessary for man’s salvation that no man which 
after his baptism Is fallen again, and hath committed deadly 
sin, can wdthout the same be saved,’ and its constituents of 
contrition, auricular confession, and an amended life of good 
works are required t ‘ item, that by penance and such good 
works of the same we shall not only obtain everlasting life, but 
also we shall deserve remission or mitigation of these present 
pains and afflictions in this world ' (Art. S). ' As touching the 
Sacrament of the Altar . . . under the form and figure of bread 
and wine ... is verily substantially and really contained and 
comprehended the very selfsame body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which was bom of the Virgin Hary and suffered 
upon the cross tor our redemption . . . and under the same 
form and figure of bread and wine the very selfsame body and 
blood of Christ is corporally really and In the very substance 
exhibited, distributed and received unto and of all them which 
receive the said sacrament’ (Art. 4). Justification ‘signifietb 
remission of our sins and our acceptation or reconciliation into 
the grace end favour of God, that is to say, our perfect reno- 
vation in Christ ’ ; it Is attained ‘ by contrition and faith Joined 
with charity ; . . . not as though our contrition or faith or any 
works proceeding thereof can worthily merit . . . Justification, 
but God also requireth good works to follow faith ’ (Art. 6). 

According to the second part, images, especially of Christ 
and the Virgin, are to be retained, for their wholesome teaching 
and suggestion, but not for idolatry or ceremonial honour 
(Art. 6). Saints are to be honoured as elect of Christ, as having 
lived a godly life, and as reigning with Christ, also as ‘ advancers 
of our prayers and demands unto Christ,* hut ‘ not with that 
confidence and honour which are only due unto God’ (Art. 7). 

* Albeit grace, remission of sin, and salvation cannot be obtained 
but of God only by the mediation of our Saviour Christ, . . . yet 
it is very laudable to pmy to saints in heaven ... to be inter- 
cessors and to pray tor us and with us ... so that it be done 
without any vain superstition os to think that any saint is more 
merciful, or will hear us sooner than Christ, or that any saint 
doth serve for one thing more than another, or is patron of 
the same ’ (Art. 8). Koman rites and ceremonies are ‘ good and 
laudable ’ and ‘ not to be contemned and cast away ’ ; but they 
have no ‘power to remit sin,’ but only to stir and lift up our 
minds unto God (Art. 0). * It is a very good and charitable 

deed to pray for souls departed and also to cause otlier to pray 
for them in masses and exequies . . . whereby they may be 
relieved and holpen of some part of their pain,— but forasmuch 
as the place where they be, the name thereof, and kind of pains 
there, also be to us uncertain by Scripture, therefore this with 
all other things we remit to Almighty God. . . . wherefore it 
is much necessary that such abuses be clearly put away, which 
under the name of purgatory hath been advanced, ns to make 
men believe that through the bishop of Rome’s pardons souls 
might clearly be delivered out of purgatory and oil the pains of 
it’ (Art 10). 

Regarded both in themselves and in connexion 
with the ‘Injunctions’ issued in 1636 and 1533, 
these Articles, -with all their caution, are unmis- 
takably on the side of such reformation os Luther 
demanded. They were meant to unite old-school 
and new-school Christians, and to be tender to- 
wards everything hallowed by tradition, so long as 
superstition was not necessarily involved in it. 
Agreement on a more advanced basis of doctrine 
was at the time impossible. It is something that 
Transubstantiation was ignored, that the risRs and 
fact of idolatry in Church observances were pro- 
claimed, and that in the ‘Injunctions’ of 1538 a 
large public Bible was enjoined to be placed in 
every parish, within the reach of all. The Articles 
•were followed up and superseded in 1637 by the 
Institution of a Christian Man, prepared by a 
committee of church dignitaries under Cranmer, 
and hence kno'wn as the Bishop^ Boole, which, 
though neither issued by Convocation nor revised by 
the king as purposed, nor issued by his authority, 
was published by the king’s printer, and speedily 
became a practim formula^ of Church doctrine. 
It contains an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Pr^er, the Ave Maria, and a repetition, 
from the Ten Articles, of the sections on Justifi- 
cation and Purgatory ; and, though it retains seven 
sacramente, it refers severely to their abuses, and 
distinraishes between the three in the Articles and 
the others. Its standpoint and teaching are like 
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those of the Articles. In 1643 it was revised at 
Gardiner’s instance, in characteristic fashion, by 
Henry viil. in a reactionary interest and in keeping 
with his harsh anti-Protestant Statute of the Six 
Articles, and was issued with his authority and that 
of Convocation as The Necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for any Christian Man. It was knoivn as 
the King’s Book, and is notable as insisting on the 
doctrine of Transuhstantiation : ‘ in this most high 
Sacrament of the Altar the creatures which he 
taken to the use thereof as bread and wine do not 
remain still in their own substance . . . but be 
changed and turned to be the very substance of 
the body and blood of our Saviour,’ and as insisting 
upon clerical celibacy. With the Bishops’ and the 
IQng’s Books a Catechism was associated. 

Evolution of the Thirty-nine Articles (1538-1662). 
— So early as 1538, conferences held between 
Anglican and Lutheran divines in Wittenberg and 
at Lambeth issued in the framing of TMrteen 
Articles towards a complete Confession of Faith. 
It was found impossible to reach agreement on 
disciplinary and ecclesiastical matters, and the 
project was abandoned, but the thirteen Articles on 
doctrinal subjects were retained by Cranmer, and 
in the succeeding reign of Edward they, not the 
Ten, became the basis of the final Articles of the 
Church. 

They_ deal with (i.) the unity of God and Trinity of Persons, 
(ii.) original sin, (iii.) the two natures of Christ, (iv.) Justifi- 
cation, (v.) the Church, (vi.) Baptism, (vii.) the Eucharist, 
(viii.) Penance, (ix.) the use of sacraments, (x.) ministers of the 
Church, (xi.) rites of the Church, (xii.) civil affairs, (xiii.) the 
resurrection of bodies and final judgment. Throughout, the 
influence of the Augsburg Confession is paramount. Articles 
i.-iii. are almost identical with their prototype ; others are 
largely in verbal, as well as entirely in theological, agreement 
with them ; only on Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance is 
there substantial variation or addition, the doctrine, even in 
them, remaining the same. 

In 1547, Cranmer issued a Catechism translated 
from a Lutheran German original. In 1649 ap- 
peared thQ First Prayer Book of King Edward VI., 
a Service Book in English, prepared under Cranmer 
from the Use of Sarum, from a recent revision of 
the Breviary by Cardinal Quignon, and from a 
recent adaptation by Melanchthon and Bucer of 
the ancient offices of Niimberg. It was studiously 
moderate in its reforming purpose (e.g. in reference 
to the Eucharist and the Sign of the Cross), in 
order that the most conservative might be able to 
use it. Tlie issue of Articles of Faith was long 
delayed by Cranmer, who hoped to secure a common 
Confession with Lutherans and Swiss Reformed, 


and who corresponded with Melanchthon, Calvin, 
and Bullinger, with a view to that great end first 
suggested by Melanchthon in 1539. From the end 
of 1545 to 1547, and from 1551 to 1553, the Earlier 
Sessions of the Council of Trent were_ being held 
— a spur, as Cranmer wrote to Calvin, to Pro- 
testants to vindicate the truth as they conceived 
it. Of course, sacramental definition was the great 
obstacle to Protestant agreement, and political 
difficulties made any extensive conference hard to 
secure. Cranmer had not abandoned his honour- 
able hope for that consummation when, in 1551, 
^on instructions received, he furnished the Privy 
Council and Bishops with a first draft of the 
Forty-Two Articles, which passed through repeated 
revisions by lay as well as clerical hands, and were 
given a final mandate for subscription in 1653. 
Though they bore the title ‘ Articles agreed on by 
the bishops and other learned men in the Synod at 
London in the year of our Lord MDLH,’ it is not 
certain that they were ever formally discussed and 
sanctioned by Convocation. 

Dr. E. 0. S. Gibson thinks, Principal Lindsay is sure, that 
they were not, and they incline to regard the clsam of the title 
as due to the unscrupulous determination of the Privj' Council 
to secure their operation at once ; but there are serious diffi- 
culties in the evidence, as Gibson concedes, and, in spite of the 
absence of any record of them in the minutes of Convocation, 


which were scandaloasly defective, — according to Fuller, 'but 
one degree above blanks . . . scarce affording the names of the 
clerks assembled therein,’— there is little reason to abandon 
Archdeacon Hardwick’s contrary opinion. 

A Catechism, which was frequently printed 
along with the Articles, and certainly lacked the 
authority of Convocation, had been prepared 
shortly before. As for the contents of these 
Forty-Two Articles, their foundation is unmistak- 
ably the Thirteen Articles, which are embodied in 
them and impart their character and standpoint 
to the whole. It is to those earlier Articles that 
they are chiefly indebted for their Lutheran 
elements ; for, though natural affinity and political 
expediency originally dictated a close alliance 
with Lutheranism, the independence and the 
genius for practical compromise which are char- 
acteristic of the English mind asserted themselves 
with OToiving force, and prompted the Anglican 
Church to steer a course through the alternatives 
of Continental thought, now approaching one type, 
now another, but avoiding thoroughgoing am’ce- 
ment with any. The framers of the Forty-Two 
Articles had not only the earlier English attempts 
in mind, but also the partial Tridentine scheme of 
doctrine, the Lutheran, the Zwinglian (to which 
Cranmer leaned in regard to the Lord’s Supper), 
the Calvinist, and, over against aU these, the 
medley of eccentric or heretical opinions roughly 
classed as Anabaptist and Socinian. The makers 
of the Anglican Articles at every stage cherished a 
statesmanlike desire, fostered assiduously both by 
the political sagacity of successive sovereigns and 
by the balance of conservative and liberal theo- 
logical parties in Church and State, to remain 
in touch ivith Catholic as distinct from Papist 
tradition, at every possible point, while keeping 
in line nith the primary evangelical positions of 
the Reformed Churches. Theological initiative or 
originality was neither displayed^ nor coveted; 
problems were worked out to practical, not specu- 
lative, solutions ; concord was a prior objective to 
truth. The Articles are scarcely a system of 
ordered doctrine : upon many important topics 
they are silent ; they lean theologically upon the 
Prayer Book or upon the Scriptures; they deal 
merely with topics agitating the religious world at 
the time, and are content simply to distinguish 
authorized from unauthorized doctrine, without 
attempting a fresh re-statement of Christian 
truth. Their purpose and character are manifestly 
polemic or apologetic rather than critical and con- 
structive. 


Articles XII. XIII. XXIIL XXVI. XXIX. XXX. condeiuD the 
iloman errors on merit and works of supererogation, purgatory* 
nrace ex opere operato. transuhstantiation, and sacnficial 3 Ims^ 
Irtt. V. XX. XXI. XXII. XXV. XXXI. XXXllI. XXXV. XXXVI. 
issert the fallibility of the Church of Rome and of 
Councils as proved by facte, the exclusive claim of Scrip^re m 
varrsnt of any article of faith, the duty of setting: fortn tne 
3ibJe in the language of the people, the lawfulness of cieriwi 
narriage, the proper attitude to traditions and ceremonies, ana, 
inally, that the King of England is supreme head on wrw, 
jext under Christ, of the Church of England . . . , i??? 

>f Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England. Arit. 

.-IV. vi.-viir. xrv. xv. xnii. xix. xxiv. xxyii. xxtoi- 

CXXII. XXXIII. XXXVI.-XLIL explicitly or implicfily tod- 
lemn the varied opinions, classed as Anahaptist, wn^ in 
mgned the Oreede, Catbollo Gbriatology, faitb in the Trinity, 
igntB of individual property, the need of Scriptures, inf 
laptiem, avoidance of excommunicated persons, _ 

raditions and ceremonies, obedience to 
ervice, taking of oaths, and which affirmed Christian penMi , 
nefflcaoy of services and sacraments^ conducted by nnw 7 
ninisters, ultimate universal salvation. While Ar^ »• • 

CXIII. XXVI. XXVIL XXXIL reproduM the 
jutheran Confession on the Trinity, 

iacraments, and Church traditions, from the Thirteen A , 
here is no similar indebtedness in the Artides I 


iman salvation. . « j i trlfhout 

The following particulars may be noted: 
idily parte or passions, In^three Peraons of oo® perfect 
iwer, and eterfiity (1.) : Christ has two whole wd ^rte« 

itures, . . . suffered ... to flLl 

! a sacrifice for all sin of man, both original and actual 
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went down Into Hell, truly rose again, and took again his 
body, with flesh, bones, and all tbin^ . . . wherewith he 
ascended into heaven (IV.)! Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is neither read 
therein nor may be proved thereby, although it be sometime 
received oi the faithful as godly and profitable for order and 
comeliness, yet no man ought to be constrained to believe it os 
an article of faith or repute it requisite to the necessity of 
salvation (V.): Original sin is not the following of Adam's 
example, but a taint inherited, deserving God’s wrath and 
damnation : it remains in the baptized, though not to con- 
demnation if they are believers (VlII.) : liVe have no power to 
do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us (III.), yet no man's will Is 
forced : bis sin is his own (X.). Justification is by faith alone 
(Xy : works done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration 
of His Spirit do not please God or prepare for grace, but have 
the nature of sin (XII.) ; it is presumptuous arrogance to speak 
of human works of supererogation (Xllt) j Christ alone is sin- 
less (XIV.) : Predestination to life is God’s everlasting purpose 
and decree, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom He hath chosen . . . such are called by His Spirit 
working in due season, through grace they obey the calling, are 
justified freely, made eons by adoption, mode like the image of 
God’s only.begotten Son ; as the podly consideration of pre- 
destination and our election in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly persona ... as well because 
it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of eternal 
ealvotion, ns because it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God, so, lor curious and carnal persons lacking the Spirit of 
Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination is a most dangerous downfall whereby the 
Devil may thrust them either Into desperation or into a reck- 
lessness of most unclean living no less perilous ; although the 
decrees of predestination are unknown unto us, yet we must 
receive God’s promises in such wise ns they be universally set 
forth to us in holy Scripture, and in our doings that will of God 
la to be followed which wo have expressly declared unto us in 
the word of God (XVn.): The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the ^ure word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments duly ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance ; the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome have alike erred not only in their living, but 
also in matters of their faith ; it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordain anything contrary to God’s written word, nor may it so 
expound one place of Scripture that It be repugnant to another. 
General Councils may not be gathered together without the 
commandment and will of prinees ; they may err in all manner 
of matters, and have no authority apart from Scripture 
(XX.-XXn.) : The Scholastic doctrine of Purgatory, pardons, 
and worship of Saints, is a fond thing vainly feigned and 
unscriptural (XXIII.): The Sacraments are but two, were 
ordained by Christ to knit together His people, not to be 
paraded, but rightly used; are eificaclous only to such os 
receive them rightly, not as ritual acts ; are not only badges 
and tokens of Christian profession, but rather certain sure 
witnesses and effectual signs of grace and God’s good will 
towards us, by which He doth work invisible in us and doth not 
only quicken but also strengthen and confirm our faith in Him ; 
they are not annulled by unworthy celebrants : Baptism is not 
only a sign of Christian profession, but also a sign and seal of 
our now birth, whereby, os by an instrument, right recipients 
are grafted in the Church, and the promises of fornveness of sin 
and our adoption to be the eons of God are visibV signed and 
sealed; faltn is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer. The Lord’s Supper is not only a sign of Christian 
charity, but is rather a Sacrament of our redemption by Chris's 
death, insomuch that to such ns rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a com- 
munion of the body of Christ ; likewise the cup of blessing is a 
communion of the blood of Christ, Transubstontiation cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ, is repugnant to it, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions ; Christ’s risen body cannot be 
present at one time in many and divers places ; a believer ought 
not to believe or confess the real and bodily presence of Christ's 
flesh and blood in the Sacrament : the offering of the Cross 
was once for all (XXVI.-XXX.). The Prayer Book and ordinal 
of the English Church are godly and in nopolnt repugnant to 
the wholesome doctrine of the Gospel (XXXV.): ‘They ore 
worthy of condemnation who endeavour to restore the dan- 
gerous opinion that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall at 
length be saved when they have suuered pains for their sins a 
certain time appointed by God’s justice' ( XT.n. ). 

As a whole, it is clear that the Articles, in spite 
of their connexion tvith the An^hurg Confession, 
incline to the Reformed or Sims rather than to 
the Lutheran tjye of doctrine. In reference to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments and of Scripture they 
are Reformed, not Lutheran, denying the ubiquity 
of the eternal body of Christ. On Justification 
and on the Churen and observances they agree 
with both types, and are thoroughly Protestant. 
On Election and Predestination they occupy a 
prudent position, compatible with either type, 
passing over in silence the problems of the rda- 
tion of God’s all-embracing decree to the loss of 


the non-elect or the reprobate. Earlier Lutheran 
Confessions had omitted the whole subject; 
Zwinglian Articles had merely touched upon it 
in a sentence Scripturally ; the decrees of Trent 
in 1547 dismiss it in a cautious sentence without 
any definition (Sess. vi. can. 17) ; CaJvinistic Con- 
fessions had treated it hitherto with even greater 
brevity and reserve than the English J&ticles 
themselves. It is absurd, with some Anglican 
writers, to deny the Calvinism of the Articles 
on this subject; but for Calvinistic influence 
and example they would not have discussed the 
subject at all. They go further than any con- 
temporary formula, and much further than, e.g,, 
the later Scots Confession of John Knox in 1660. 
They repudiate the opinion that all men shall ulti- 
mately be saved ; they limit saving predestination 
to the ‘Elect,’ and affirm the total inability of 
natural man to save himself. It is surely a 
very negative virtue in the Articles, therefore, 
though common to aU Confessions existing at 
the time, that they evade the problem why God 
has not predestinea all equally to grace and sal- 
vation, if aU alike have sinned and come short; 
it is hardly enough to say of Him that He elects 
to abandon some to their own courses, for surely 
it is as serious a reflexion upon the Divine per- 
fection, love, and justice, to say that He fails to 
care for some as to say that He predestines 
some to reprobation and damnation. It is un- 
historical to deny the Calvinism of the English 
Articles, as distinct from the English Service Rook 
to which they were added, merely because they do 
not, with later Calvinistic Confessions, endeavour 
to carry out the broad principles of election and 
grace to their narrowest ultimate conclusions. 
Anglican Puritanism might not be able to ajmeal 
for authority and vindication to the Prayer Book 
in its entirety, but to the Edwardine Articles it 
could legitimately look as to the rook whence in 
England it was hewn. These Articles are not 
developed, much less exaggerated, Calvinism. 
They are not Calvinistic in any partisan sense. 
But with Calvinistic doctrine, as already formu- 
lated, they are in unmistakable sympathy. It is 
not to he forgotten that Cranmer, their chief 
author, was partial to the Swiss type of doc- 
trine, though personally well disposed to Lutheran 
divines and eagerly desirous of securing a doc- 
trinal basis of re-union and harmony between all 
sections of the Reformed Church. The Articles 
of 1653 are a clear reflexion of that attitude. 

While the discussion of the Forty-two Articles 
was in progress, and the simultaneous Eeformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum was being prepared for 
issue early in 1653 (a new Code of doctrine and 
usage, which never became authoritative, but is 
useful ns a work by the authors of the Forty-two 
Articles, throwing light upon their meaning and 
purpose), the Prayer Book of 1649 was issued in 
1552 in a substantially revised form— the Second 
Fraycr Book of Edward vi. The chief changes 
were directed to the complete de-Romanizing of tne 
Communion Service. The old sequence was altered ; 
a large portion of the consecration prayer was trans- 
ferred _ to another place, with a separate title, 
its petition for the aeparted being left out ; every- 
thing that intervened between the consecration 
and the reception of the elements was dropped, 
in order to discourage their adoration ; and, in- 
stead of the words which accompanied their de- 
livery, ' The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was given for thee preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting life . . . The Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was shed for thee preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life,’ there were substi- 
tuted, ‘ Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
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by faith with thanksgiving. . . . Drink this in 
remembrance that Christ’s blood was shed for thee, 
and be thankful a form upon wMch Z'winglians 
as well as Calvinists, Lutherans, and Eomanists 
might agree. At the same time a number of 
anything but ultra-Protestant or Puritanic ritual 
changes were made, e.g. the insertion of the so- 
called ‘ black rnbrio ’—objected to by John Knox, 
then one of the royal chaplains — which, in the 
interest of reverence and decorous uniformity, or- 
dained a kneeling posture in the act of Communion. 

Daring the reign of Mary there was drawn up 
in 1654 and issued for circulation a Concession of 
Protestant faith hy a group of prisoners, incinding 
Bishops Ferrar, Hooper, and Coverdale, the martyr 
Rogers, and, among other signatories, John Brad- 
ford, who is credited with its composition. It set 
forth their loyalty to Scripture, to the ancient 
Creeds and the neat Conncils, and to the doctrine 
of Athanasius, Irenseus, Tertnllian, and Damasus j 
and in firm but moderate terms their adherence 
to Protestent opinions regarding faith, justifica- 
tion, public worship in the pcmular tongue, prayer 
to God alone. Purgatory, Masses for the dead, 
and the Sacraments. In 1666 a series of Fifteen 
Test Articles of Bishop Gardiner were thrust upon 
the University of Cambridge in the interests of 
the Roman Catholic reaction, followed by the Five 
Articles compiled by the latest Convocation of 
the reign in 1668 ; three on the Eucharist, the 
fourth on the supremacy of the Pope, and the 
fifth on the transference of ecclesiastical judgments 
from lay to clerical hands. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, and under Archbishop 
Parker, the work of revision of the Service Book 
and Articles continued to be prosecuted, always 
with the consistent poliw of safeguarding the 
Royal supremacy andT a Protestant testimony to 
evangelical truth, and of retaining the ancient 
ritual and usage so far as innocent of idolatry and 
superstition — a policy which enabled the Crown to 
claim the privileges secured to a Lutheran, as dis- 
tinct from a ‘ Reformed,' profession, by the Peace 
of Augsburg in 1555. The Elizabethan changes m 
Prayer Book and Articles in no wise impaired their 
essential Protestant testimony, but were intended 
to remove such elements in the Edwardine stan^rds 
as were anti-Lutheran. In 1659 the new edition of 
the Prayer Book was issued in what was to prove 
substantially its permanent form, with the old 
delivery-sentences at the Communion restored and 
set in front of the corresponding sentences of 
Edward VI. — a monument of the spirit of media- 
tion and doctrinal compromise characteristic of the 
Anglican Reformation. The Forty-two Articles 
were for a few years left unrevived and, as a test, 
at least, inoperative. In 1659 a short paraphrase 
of their doctrine in Eleven Articles was prepared 
and made obligatory by Parker and hie associates, 
who at the same time drew up a tentative series of 
Twenty-four Latin Articles. The Eleven Articles 
were made binding only Iw episcopal authority, 
neither by Crown nor by Convocation, and were 
apparently intended to serve merely as a stop-gap ; 
but in Ireland they became in 1666, by royal and 
episcopal ordinance, the accepted standard of_ doc- 
trine along with the Irish Prayer Book, until re- 
placed in 1616 by the Thirty-nine Articles. 

At last, in January 1563, the revisory labours of 
Parker and his fellow-workers were brought to a 
close, when his draft of forty -two Articles was sub- 
mitted to Convocation. These were by no means 
identical with the Forty-two of 1553. Their basis 
was the Latin issue of that formulary, varying in 
•ome particulars from the English. 

They omitted the old articles on Grace (X), a part being 
transferred to the new X . ; on Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost CtVL) ; oa the Obli^tion of the Moral Law (SXi part 


beine retain^ ta the new VII.; and against the MUIenarians 
(XLIO, who had been suppressed. On the Holy Scriptures they 
omittM the clause which conceded that what was neither read 
therein nor could be proved thereby might bo sometime re- 
ceivedof the faithful as godly and profitable for an order and 
comeliness though not made obligatory. On Predestination 
ozoittod tho * t2io are unknowD 

to US,* to which the Council of Trent had added 'except by 
special revelation ’ ; and on the Sacraments the stricture upon 
the phrase tx ovtrt operate. They borrowed largely, and in 
accordance with Ellribethan poUiw, from the most recent 
notable Lutheran Confession, the Oonfession of Wurttemberg 
(1B62)-In particular the clause In Art. IL on the eternal genera- 
tion and consubstantlalitv of the Divine Son, and the whole new 
article on the Holy Spirit, both verbatim, the appendix to the 
article on Scripture, the articles on Free-will and Good Works, 
and part of the articles on Justification and on the Judicial 
Authority of the Church. Besides the new articles on the Holy 
Spirit and on Good Works borrowed from the Lutheran Con- 
fession they added two others^one afilnnlng the Scriptural 
authority of Communion In both kinds (XXX.), the other deny- 
ing that wicked or unbelieving persons are partakers of Christ 
In the Sacrament, and therefore condemning a Lutheran tenet^ 
for which reason probably it was omitted as Impolitic in all the 
printed copies until 1671. Other changes of addition or sub. 
stltution, numerous, thonghsmall in bulk, strengthened rritbout 
exception the Protestant character of the whole, reduced the 
number of the Sacraments explicitly to two, affirmed that Tran- 
substantiation overthrows toe nature of a Sacrament, but de- 
clared that the body of Christ Is after a heavenly manner given, 
taken, and eaten In the Supper. 

The forty-two Articlea thus submitted to Convo- 
cation by Parker emerged ten days later reduced 
in number to Thirty-nine. 

Three articles were omitted as no longer needed against 
Anabaptist errors (XXXIX., XL., XLII. of the Edwardine series), 
denying that the resurreoHon is already brought to pass, that 
the souls of the departed die with the bodies or sleep idly, and 
that all men shall be saved ultimately. Half of An. HI. on 
Christ’s descent into Hell was omitted, including the reference 
to 1 P 818 ; in the Article on the Lora's Supper the Zwinglian 
paragraph denring the ubiquity and the real and bodily pres- 
ence of Christ’s flesh and blood was left out in favour of the 
brief sentence — 'The body of Christ Is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual manner : and 
the means whereby the body of Christ is received and eoten In 
the Supper is faith '—a Lnthero-Calvinistlc alternative. In Art. 
XX, on the Authority of the Church, the proposition, 'The 
Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies of faith : and yet,’ was prefaced to the existing 
words ‘ It is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that 
is contrary to God’s word’— an addition innocent enough, 
indeed implicit already and redundant, omitted in many un- 
autborlzea copies of the Articles, but later mads the basis 
of furious controversy, and even credited to the Interfering 
hamd of Laud as a spurious interpolation. 


Amid the alarms and difficulties caused by 
Romanist secessions, and the effects of the Bull 
of excommunication in 1670 upon timid or waver- 
ing spirits, the Houses of Parliament urged upon 
the Queen a hill to require suhsoription to the new 
Articles ; but, lealons of her prerogative and. re- 
senting the initiative of the Commons, she declined 
until 1671, when the Articles assumed in Convoca- 
tion their present form, including XXTX . and the 
preface to and the hill became law. Changes 
urged hy the growing Puritan party in Convoca- 
tion, some of whom desired nothing less than a 
new Confession upon the Continental models, were 
not passed, and the Articles accordingly remained 
true to the moderate and mediating Reformed type 
which from the first had characterized the Anglian 
Reformation. The polemic of the Mwardme 
Articles against the Lutheran conception of the 
Supper and of the ubiquity of the actual body oi 
Chnsb is laid aside, hut Lutheran opimons are 
not set forth save upon less^ distinctive topics. 
Zwinglian conceptions are neither _ affirmed nor 
denira. Anabaptist heresies are ignored as no 
longer dangerous to the Church. Sympathy intn 
moderate Calvinism (as expressed, e-?-.; ''“® 

Gallicau and Belgio Confessions, 1559, 1551) re- 
mains nnimpaired in the Articles on the Sacraments, 
on Scripture, and on Election and Predestmation, 
though the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
eign was anything hut Calvinistic, ^ Against uie 
abuses and the errors of Rome there 
ing or wavering of the Anglican jirotesti _ 
all their halting between two opuuons, their want 
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of theological originality, their intentional incom- 
pleteness, they have been a noble bulwark of Pro- 
testant conviction, and possess a simple dignity 
and catholicity of their own. Against thexr 
measured testimony, spoken with the formula of 
Trent as clearly in view as those of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, even the interpretative casuistry 
and antiquarian imagination of the Oxford Move- 
ment urged their forces in vain. Their intention, 
their spirit, and their language are certainly Pro- 
testant. They stand, accordingly, in the closest 
affinity with the best work both of Wittenberg 
and of Geneva. They were made authoritative 
both in the original Latin and in the English of 
the Convocation of 1671, though, as Gibson points 
out (vol. i. p. 43 f.), tbe Act of the 13th of 
Elizabeth required subscription to the English 
edition of 1563, which was without Art. XXIX. 
and the first sentence of Art. XX., and exacted sub- 
scription only to the doctrinal as distinct from the 
disciplinary Articles — a concession to the Puritans ; 
and the insistence upon subscription to all the 
Articles in the final form of 1571 prepared by Con- 
vocation rests upon ecclesiastical not parliamentary 
authority. 

While the Prayer Book of 1559 underwent fre- 
quent revision in minor details by royal authority 
in Elizabeth’s reign and later, losing the depreca- 
tion against the Bishop of Home, reviving the use 
of such vestments as nad been authorized under 
the Pirst Prayer Book of Edward, and including a 
prayer that the sovereim might be kept ‘in 9ie 
true worshipping of’ God (».«. Protestant worship), 
it retained essentially the same doctrinal character 
both in the edition of James i. (1604) and in the 
revision efifected by Convocation (1661) under 
Charles n. But the final permanence of the 
39 Articles was not assured for some time. Sub- 
scription to all the Articles, first required by Con- 
vocation in 1671, was made precise in terras of 
the Three Articles of Archbishop Whitgift in 1583, 
to be signed by all candidates for orders and for 
office : (i.) acknowledging the Eoyal Supremacy in 
Church as well as State j (ii.) promising the exclu- 
sive use of the Prayer Book accepted as in harmony 
with the Word of God ; and (iii.) allowing the 
39 Articles, and believing them all to be agree- 
able to the Word of God. In 1604 these Three 
Articles of Subscription received synodal authori- 
zation, and were ordered to be signed in the explicit 
terms : 

‘I, K. N., do willingly and ex animo anbacribe to theae three 
Articles above mentioned, and to all things that are contained 
In them.’ 

Finally in 1865, by the Clerical Subscription 
Act, the formula became ; 

*1, A. B., do aolemnly make the following declaration. I 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, ond to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons : I believe the doctrine of the Church of England as 
therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God : ond in 
public prayer and administration of the Sacraments I will use 
the form in the said book prescribed, and none other, except so 
for as shall bo ordered by lawful authority.’ 

The Prayer Book equally with the Articles is 
thus recognized as the standard of doctrine. 

Puritan Articles . — ^The Marian persecution drove 
many of the English Keformers to seek refuge in 
Genova, whore they came under the influence of 
Calvin and bis thought. Their return to England 
under Elizabeth introduced into English thecdogy, 
previously dominated by Lutheran ideas, a new 
ferment. It was statecraft as much as conservat- 
ism that determined the public policy of adher- 
ence to tbe doctrine of Augsburg, which Calvinists 
could respect in spite of differences of opinion. 
Consideration for reactionaries restraint the 
hands that re-cast the Prayer Book. All Pro- 
testant parties, if possible, were to be able to 
agree upon the Articles. The strength of Cal- 


vinistic sympathy prevailing in England during 
Elizabeth’s reign is therefore in danger of being 
underrated by those who would estimate it by 
reference to such documents. Genevan ideas were 
not only a restraining influence in ritual matters, 
and a power behind both Articles and Service 
Book, but a force which from the first laid hold 
upon the Universities, especially Cambridge, the 
stronghold of Puritan culture and letters, ivhere 
the Institutes of Calvin, based as it was upon the 
8anest_ exegesis of Scripture ever yet set fortli by 
Christian scholarship, was long the favourite text- 
book of systematic theology. 

It was from Cambridge and its Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Dr. Whitaker, an ardent and un- 
flinching adherent of Calvin’s system, eminent 
as the refuter of Bellarmine, that there eman- 
ated the 9 Lambeth Articles of 1595. They were 
the outcome of a protracted controversy in the 
University, following an attack by a rising 
school of opinion, led by Peter Baro and William 
Barret, upon the current developed Calvinistio 
doctrine of the Divine decree as disloyal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. They were drawn up by 
Whitaker at a conference convened at Lambetn 
by the primate. Dr. Whitgift, who ‘ agreed fully 
with them,’ and wrote ; ‘ I know them to be sound 
doctrines and uniformly professed in this Church 
of England, and agreeable to the Articles of 
Religion established by authority.’ They never 
became statutory, and, indeed, were soon set aside 
even in Cambndge, where thw were promptly 
imposed ; but in the Anglican (Jhnrch or Ireland 
they found an instant welcome, and in time passed 
bodily into the substance of the 19 Irish Articles of 
1615. They are nine in number and extremely 
brief, and their concern is with the Divine decree 
in relation to free wUl, faith, and unbelief. They 
affirm ; 

i. God from eteroity hath predestined some to life, and bath 
reprobated some to death, ll. Tbe moving or eflicient canse of 
predestination unto life is not prevision of faith or perseverance, 
or of good works, or of anything that is in tbe predestinate, but 
solely the will of God’s good pleasure, ill. Of the predestinate 
there Is a prearranged and certain number which can neither be 
Increased nor diminished, iv. Those who are not predestined 
to salvation shall of necessity be condemned on account of their 
sins. V. True, living, end justifying faith, and the sanctifjdng 
Spirit of God is not extinguished, doth not fall away, doth not 
vanish away in the elect either finally or totally, vl. A man 
truly faithful, that is, one endowed with justifjdng faith, is cer- 
tain, with a full assurance of faith, of remission of his sins and 
everlasting salvation through Christ vil. Saving grace Is not 
assigned, communicated, wanted to all men to enable them to 
be saved should they so have willed, vlil. No one can come 
to Christ unless it shall have been given him, and unless the 
Fkther shall have drawn him ; and not all men are drawn by the 
Fother to come to the Son. Ix. It is not set within the will or 
power of every human being to be saved. 

The original form of these Articles was Latin. 
They plainly set forth the dark as well as the 
bright side of the elective decree, in terms which 
were derived from Calvin’s developed theology, not 
from any Confession ho ever drew up. They 
courageously grapple with the problem of tbe non- 
elect; for experience and fact show too plainly in 
this world that not all men are saved in Christ. 
All are called ; not all enter in who hear the call. 
It is of grace that men are saved through faith. 
What, then, corresponds to that grace in the case 
of lost lives 1 They are not outmde God’s provi- 
dence ; they are sunject to His will ; He enables 
their every breath and act. His decree must em- 
brace them in its all-pervasive sweep. Destiny is 
not arbitrary either for good or for evil ; it makes 
room for freedom, and for faith when true free-wUl 
has been impaired.^ God reprobates, from eternity, 
human sin that is unrelieved by penitence and 
faith. If He foreknows the issues of our freedom 
to act and to believe. He may, He must, foreordain 
both judgment and forgiveness according to the 
measure of faith. Such is the position which 
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Calvinism, in harmony with a solemn vein of 
Scripture teaching in both Testaments, and in 
pursuance of Augustine’s convictions, attempts to 
express. Probably no teaching has ever been 
more hideously caricatured or more deliberately 
misunderstood, partly because it probes deep 
things and taxes the intellect not less than the 
sentiment of men, partly because it was, in spite 
of explicit disavowal of God’s authorship of sin, 
interpreted as making the Divine will responsible 
for sin, partly because it was thought to lend itself 
either to religious melancholy and despair or to pre- 
sumption and hypocrisy. And, in truth, it is most 
seriously open to criticism precisely because it has 
been_ so persistently misunderstood. A doctrine 
that is apt to be distorted by its adherents not less 
than by its adversaries is a dangerous thing, and 
well deserves to be either set aside or hedged 
about, as in all Calvinistic Confessions, by grave 
warnings against its light or frequent handling. 
Its theory can be defended against all comers, from 
Scripture and from reason, but its use and publica- 
tion in popular documents meant for ordinary 
minds has not unnaturally tended to discredit it. 

At the Hampton Court Conference of 1604 a 
proposal to insert the Lambeth propositions in the 
Thirty-nine Articles failed. Though the two 
documents were in harmony, men might hold the 
received Articles without having either head or 
heart to acquiesce in the Lambeth addendum as 
a necessary or wholesome supplement. But in 
Ireland they were ivelcomed by the ascendant 
Puritanism of the Church, whose theological 
guiding-spirit was the learned Ussher, and were 
embodied by him in the Irish Articles, ‘agreed 
upon by the Archbishops and Bishops and the rest 
or the clergy of Ireland in the Convocation holden 
at Dublin in 1616,’ which replaced in Ireland the 
Eleven Articles of Parker as a standard of doctrine 
until 1635, when, through Laud’s urgency, but 
with Ussher’s consent, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1663 were also accepted as a standard, co-ordinate 
at first, but soon virtually to supplant the others. 

Beginning in true Caivinistio fashion with ‘ the Holy Scripture 
and the Three Creeds,' the Irish Articles treat successively, in 
104 — for the most part brief — propositions, of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity, Predestination, the Creation and Government of all 
Things, the Fall and Original Sin, Christ the Mediator of the 
Second Covenant, the Communicating of the Grace of Christ, 
Justification and Faith, Sanctification and Good Works, the 
Service of God, the Civil Magistrate, Duty towards our Neigh- 
bours, the Church and Ministry, the Authority of the Church, 
General Councils, and Bishop of Borne, the State of the Old and 
New 'Testaments, the Sacraments of the New Testament, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the State of Departed Souls, the General 
Eesurreotion, and Last Judgment. They weave together the 
doctrine and phraseology of the Oranmer Articles with the 
Lambeth Supplement. 

When the Westminster Assembly met, in the first 
instance, to revise the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
discontinued work upon that project in favour of a 
new Confession, it took the Irish Articles of Ussher 
as the basis of its own formulation, and adhered 
with close fidelity to the general sequence, doctrine, 
and language. Though Anglican representatives 
were invited by the Long Parliament to assist at 
the Westminster Assembly, their Koyalism kept 
them away ; hut at least the work of Ussher was 
regarded vsdth the utmost deference. At the Cal- 
vinistic Synod of Dort in 1619 the English Church 
was represented for a time by a group of distin- 
guished theologians, who acted as advisory assessors 
without voting power, and endeavoured, to their 
credit, to mediate between the Kemonstrants and 
their antagonists. 

The Anglican Articles in America . — ^It only 
remains to be added that the Thirty-nine Articles 
have held their place throughout the whole Angli- 
can Communion, in the missionary Churches ot 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico aerived from it, 
in the Sottish Episcopalian Chnrch, as well as in 


the British Colonies. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, however, 
changes became necessary alike in the Prayer Book 
and in the Articles. In 1788 a provisional revised 
Prayer Book was mhlished, known subsequently 
as the ‘Proposed Book,’ containing, inter alia, 
‘ Twenty Articles of Eeligion,’ in which the Thirty- 
nine appeared re-cast, rvith many alterations of a 
latitudinarian type, the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds being omitted, as also the clause in the 
Apostolicum, ‘ He descended into hell.’ The Con- 
vention of 1786 restored the Nicene Creed and the 
discretionary use of the omitted clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed, in compliance with the demand of 
the English Archbishops ; but, while the House of 
Bishops was willing to restore the Athanasian 
Creed for permissoiy use, the House of Deputies 
* would not allow of the Creed in any shape.’ In 
1799 a special Convention considered, without 
sanctioning, a Eevision in Seventeen Articles. At 
last, in 1801, it was agreed to retain the Thirty- 
nine Articles, revised, with the sole theological 
change of the omission of the Athanasian Symbol, 
other changes being political. 

Art. 21, 0/ the Authority of General Councils, •ms omitted, 
but its place and title retaiued for an explanatory note : 'The 
2lBt ot the former Articles is omitted, because it is partly of a 
local and civil nature, and is provided for as to the remaining 
parts of it in other Articles.' To Art. 85, 0/ Homilies, a note is 
added : * This Article is received in this Church so far as it de- 
clares the Books of Homilies to be an exph’cation of Christian 
doctrine and instructive in piety and morals. But all references 
to the constitution and laws of England are considered as inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of this Church, which also suspenoj 
the order for the reading of said homilies in churches until a 
revision of them may conveniently be made, for the clearing of 
them as well from obsolete words and phrases, as from the local 
references.' The S6th Art., Of Consecration of Bishops and 
Ministers, reads thus : * The Book ot Consecration ol Bishops 
and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, as sot forth by the General 
Convention of this Church in 1792, doth contain all things neces- 
sary to such consecration and ordering : neither hath it anything 
that of Itself is superstitious and ungodly. And therelore who- 
soever aro consecrated or ordered according to said form, we 
decree ail such bo be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated 
and ordered.' In place of the 87 th Art., Of the Civil MagistraUs, 
there appears Of the Poioer of the Civil ilogisirate ; ' The power 
of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all men, as well Clergy as 
Laity, In all things temporal ; but hath no authority hi things 
purely spiritual. And we hold it to be the duty of aU men w'ho 
are professors of the Gospel to pay respectful obedience to the 
civil authority regularly and legitimately constituted.’ 

In the Prayer Book the Athanasian Creed was, 
of coarse, omitted, while the influence of Bishop 
Seabury, who had been consecrated at Aberdeen, 
secured the restoration of the Prayer of Oblation 
and Consecration from the Scottish and earlier 
Edwardine Prayer Books. 

In 1873 there was prepared by the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America, which, in Protest 
against Anglican ritualism and exclusiveness, had 
seceded from the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
Declaration of Principles : 

‘ L The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding “ th^aith once 
delivered unto the saints,” declares its belief in the Hmy Soni^ 
hires of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, ana 
the sole rule of faith and practice: in the commonly 

called the Apostles’ Creed ” : in the Divine Institution of tne 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper : sad in tne 
doctones of grace substantially as they are set forth m me 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. H. This Ohurdi fsoognizM 
and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of Divine nght, Mt as a vov 
ancient and desirable form of Church polity. HI. This Chureh, 
retaining a liturgy which shall not be imperative or 
of freedom ii — *■" rinTTiTnoTi Praver as it 

was rerised. 


Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, ^t>. 
serving full liberty to alter, abridge, ®nJarge,_and amena 
same as may seem most conducive to the edification of 

providedthatthesuhstanceof thefaithbekeptentire. iv. 

Chnrch condemns and rejects the fo^wing cjToneons 
strange doctrines as contrary to a i Awiiral 

Church ot Christ exists only in one order or fprin of epdMi^lcai 

polity: second: that Christian ministers are “priests manner 

Jense than that in which aU believers are "» jow' -f 
third : that the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the oWaOon oi 
the body and blood ol Christ H a 

fourth ; that the Presence of Christ in to Lords Supwr w 
presence In the elements of Bread and ^mo jjHtA . that Its- 
generation ia inseparablj’ connected with Baptism. 
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These principles are ohidonsly such as ■urould form 
a basis of any re-union of Episcopal and Presby- 
terian and other evanMlical Churches. 

In 1874 the Prayer Book was revised along the 
lines of the ‘Proposed Book’ of 1786, ■with the 
omission of the Athanasian Creed, the clause ‘ He 
descended into hell,’ and the thanksgiving at 
baptism for the child’s regeneration, and with the 
substitution of ‘ minister ’ and ‘Lord’s table’ for 
‘priest’ and ‘altar’ throughout. In 1876 the 
Thirty-five Articles were approved — a series more 
closely parallel with the Thirty-nine than either 
the Twenty of 1785 or the Seventeen of 1799, giving 
effect to the modifications required by the Declara- 
tion of Principles. 

Anglican Catechisms. — ^In 1648, three years after 
Henry viii. issued his ‘Primer,’ or devotional 
manual of the familiar acta of worship, to replace 
similar Roman Catholic ‘ Primers,’ Cranmer trans- 
lated and issued, -with modifications, the Witten- 
berg Catechism of Justus Jonas — the work known 
as Cranmer’s Catechism. With the successive 
issues of the Prayer Book under Edward and 
Elizabeth, authoritative Catechisms appeared 
under the title ‘ Confirmation, wherein is con- 
tained a Catechism for Children.’ In 1604, by 
authority of the king, the explanation of the 
Sacraments by Dean Overall of St. Paul’s was 
added, and in the final revision of 1661 the title 
became simply ‘The Catechism.’ In this form 
practically it was received by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America, and also by the Catholic 
Apostolic or Irvingite Church. 

It begins with the question, ‘What is your namof* It dis- 
cusses Mptism and its meaning ; the Apostles’ Creed os implied 
in baptism ; the commandments to be obeyed, and their summary 
in two ; the Lord’s Prayer ; the Sacraments, the inward part or 
thing signified in the Lord’s Supper being ' the body and blood 
of dhrist, which are verily and Indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper.’ The last question, ‘ 'What 
is required of them who come to the Lord’s Supper?’ is answered 
thus : ‘ To examine themselves, whether they repent them truly 
of their former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life ; 
have a lively faith in God’s mercy through Christ, with a thank- 
ful remembrance of His death ; and bo In charity with all men.’ 

Larger Catechisms for older minds were pre- 
pared, e.g. one by Bisbop Poynet of Winchester, 
issued in 1663 -with the countenance of Cranmer 
and Convocation j and, on its model, one in three 

g rades by Dean Nowell of St. Paul’s in 1662. 

erhaps the absence of any remarkable Anglican 
Catechisms may be explained in part by the 
■wide and lasting currency of the approved Conti- 
nental manuals, e.g. those of Luther, Jonas, OEco- 
lampadius, Calvin, and BuUinger. See, further. 
Catechisms (Anglican). 

LiTERiTcnE.— The relevant portions of vols. L and ilL of 
Schv.S^Orecds of Christendom', Hardwick, Jffijt, o/lhe Artielee, 
1884 ; E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty-nine Articlet of the Church 
of England, 1S9&-7 : Lindsay, Hiet. of the Reformation, 1907, 
voLli.; Maclcar-'Williams, inf rod. fo the Articles of the Church 
of Enn., 1898: E. Tyrrell Green, The Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Age of the Eeformation, 1890. The first two volumes 
enumerated reprint the most Important documenta and detail 
the older literature. 

IS. Confessions in the Zwinglian (Presbyterian) 
Churches. — Although, m lye liave seen, the in- 
fluence of Ulrich Zwingli may be traced in 
Confessions boyond the pale of strictly Zwinglian 
Churches, the documents to be considered in this 
section form a compact gro^ belonging to the 
forty years preceding 1660. They are practically 
contemporary with the earliest group of Lutheran 
documents, and are the true pioneers of the great 
Corpus of ‘ Reformed standards, most of which 
reflect the ■views of Cal'vin. They belong to German 
Switzerland, and were formed in the cultured cities 
of Zuricb, Bern, and Basel. They breathe the 
vigorous, independent, liberal, and devout atrao- 
^hcro surrounding the personality of their chief 
inspirer, in whom, more than any other of the 
leaders of the Reformation, the instincts of Human- 


ism were paramount. The characteristic views of 
Z-wingli shocked contemporary Lutherans and 
Calvinists almost as ■violently as they startled 
Romanists, who, not unnaturally and perhaps not 
unjustly, represented them as the logical and in- 
eid table outcome of the whole Reformation impulse. 
Happily much was done by mutual explanations 
and by fraternal intercourse to bring together 
Zwinguans and their co-Reformers, and at the 
present time there is a creditable and gratifying 
increase of readiness in Calvinistic and Lutheran 
lands to write and speak of Zivingli without 
caricature and misrepresentation. Beyond ques- 
tion, innumerable devout Christians who willingly 
conform to the Sacramental observances of the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, and even Roman 
Churches, cherish personally a conception of their 
meaning which approximates very closely to that 
of the undaunted chief pastor of Zurich. 

The salient general features of Zwinglian doc- 
trine comprise an absolute and exclusive reliance, 
in all matters of faith, organization, and usage, 
upon Scriptural warrant as distinct from ecclesias- 
tical tradition, a confidence in common sense and 
historical perspective os means for the right inter- 
pretation of Scripture, an evangelic faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Christ 
and Christians, a sense of individual present-day 
responsibility and authority, and tbereivith of 
ministerial and indeed of general Christian parity 
natural to citizens in republican States, an emphasis 
upon practical morality springing from justifying 
faith, a scholarly openness of mind and an unpriestly 
dislike of mystery and circumstance, and, in refer- 
ence to the Lord’s Supper, a resting in its memorial 
aspect, explicitly set forth by Christ in the words 
‘in remembrance of me,’ as sufficient definition of 
its purpose, without denying to tbo act of com- 
munion the spiritual presence of the risen Christ, 
who is in the midst of the two or tliree gathered 
together in His name, and who is ivith His people 
alway, the elements and their appropriation being 
alike merely symbolic of corresponding spiritual 
realities. Aa one considers the remarkable anticipa- 
tion by Zwingli of the modem tendencies of Re- 
formed Christendom, in regard to Sacramental 
and Scriptural interpretation, the meaning of 
original sin, the union of Churches, the simpli- 
fication of doctrine, parity of Christian members 
lay and clerical, and the happy fate of departed 
infants and heathen saints and sages, one is con- 
strained to join in the chorus of regret that a mind 
so gifted, a character so disinterested, a will so 
courageous, a piety so profound, should have been 
cut off from earthly service so early in his career 
as a reformer and ns a teacher. 

The 67 Articles of Ziirich were prepared for, and 
maintained at, the great public disputation held 
in that city in 1623, which virtually decided 
the repudiation of Rome. They thus correspond 
to Lutlieris Theses of six years before. Though 
not enforced as a standard, they were an epoch- 
making theological manifesto, and exercised a cer- 
tain local normative function. They are a series of 
brief, trenchant, firm, and warm-toned sentences. 
They have the same shrewdness, pictnrasqueness, 
homeliness, impressiveness, and point, that arrest 
the mind and haunt the memory in Luther’s 
sentences. As one reads them, one can readily 
appreciate the amazing freshness and the stirring 
power with which they appealed to the fettered 
minds of the prisoners or ecclesiastical tradition 
and sacerdotal tyranny. The Reformation produced 
no more impressive or though t-provokingdoenment. 
Their scope, purport, and form may best he gathered 
from a fow examples in their O'wn words ; 

1. ‘All who *av that the Oo-pcl is nothin:? without the 
approval ol the Church err and cast reproach upon God.’ 2. 
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The sum of the Gospel is thnt our Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
Son of God, has made known to us the will of His heavenly 
Blather, and redeemed ns hy His innocence from eternal death 
and reconciled us to God.’ 8. ‘Therefore Christ is the only 
way to salvation for all who were, who are, and who shall be.’ 
7, 8. ‘Christ is the Head of all believers. All who live In this 
Head are His members, and children of God. And this Is the 
true Catholic Church, the Communion of saints,' 17. ‘ Christ 
is the one eternal Hi^h Priest. Therefore those who Rive them- 
selves out as high priests are opposed to the glory and power of 
Christ and reject Christ.’ 18. ‘Christ, who offered Himself 
once on the Cross, is the suflloient and perpetual sacrifice for 
the sins of all believers. Therefore the Mass is no sacrifice, but 
a commemoration of the one sacrifice of the Cross and a seal of 
the redemption through Christ.’ 22. 'Christ is our righteous- 
ness. Hence it follows that our works are good so far as they 
are Christ's, but not good so far as they are our own.’ 24. ‘No 
Christian is bound to works which Christ has not enjoined ; he 
can eat when and what he pleases. It follows therefore that 
“ oheese-and-butter letters ” are Roman impositions.’ 27. ’All 
Christians are brethren of Christ, and brethren one with 
another: therefore they ought not to coll any one “father” 
upon earth. This doM away with orders, sects, factions,’ etc. 
84. ‘The so-called spiritual power has no grouncl for its display 
in the teaching of Christ’: 49. ‘Greater scandal I know not 
than that priests should be forbidden lawful wedlock, but 
allowed lor money to have concubines. Shame on itl’ 60. 
‘God alone forgives sins, and that through Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, alone.’ 62. ‘ Confession therefore to priest or neighbour 
ought not to be for remission of sins but for consultation.’ 67. 
‘Holy Scripture knows of no purgatory after this life.’ 68. ‘The 
Judppnent of the deceased is known to God alone.’ 69. ‘The 
less that God reveals to us concerning these matters, the less 
ought they to be searched Into by us.’ 60. ‘If any one in 
anxiety for the dead beseeches or prays lor favour to them from 
God, I do not condemn him ; but to appoint a time concerning 
it, — a seven-year for a mortal sin, — and to lie for profit, is not 
honum but devilish.’ 62. ‘ Scripture knows no other presbyters 
or priests than those who proclaim God’s word.' 67. ‘Should 
any one care to discuss with me interest, tithes, unbaptized 
children, confirmation, I profess myself ready to reply.’ 

In the same year a second puhlio disputation was 
held in Zurich on Images and the Mass, and it was 
followed hy the sending of an authoritative In- 
struction to the clergy of the Canton, written hy 
Ztvingli, with the title : ‘ A Brief Christian In- 
troduction which the Honourable Council of the 
City of Zurich has sent to the pastors and preachers 
living in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority 
extends, so that they m^ henceforth in unison 
announce and preach the Gospel.’ 

This important and by no means ‘ brief ’ declaration (printed, 
after the Theses, in the quaint original Swiss-German, by 
E. F. K. lliiller. Die BekenntnUschriften Oer re/ormierten 
Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 7-29), after a preliminary exhortation 
to pray earnestly lor the light of God’s word so that present 
troubles may be done away, discusses sin and repentance, the 
basis of Christ’s teaching, the law as the opening of God’s will, 
the Gospel the offer of His grace, the way of salvation by faith 
in Christ and the annulling of the law, the idolatrous results of 
the presence of images in churches, and finally the Mass as no 
sacrifice repeated, no offering and partaking of, the physical 
body and blood, but grateful and believing commemoration of 
the dying Saviour and communion with the living Lord. 

In 1528 the magistrates of Bern followed the 
example of Zurich, and arranged for a public 
disputation upon Scriptural evidence. Berthold 
Haller, the local Keformer, with the aid of his 
colleague Francis Kolb and of Zwingli, _drew_ up 
The Ten Conclusions of Bern as a basis of discussion, 
Zwingli turning them into Latin, Farel into French. 
Among the cities represented were Zurich, Basel, 
Constance, Strassburg, Augsburg, and Ulm ; 
among the advocates of reform, Zivingli, Bucer, 
and OEcolampadius, in addition to Haller and 
Kolb. The conclusions were approved ‘ as Christian ’ 
by the great majority of the delegates, and accepted 
‘for ever,’ to be observed ‘at cost of life and 
property.’ They became not only binding in Bern, 
but a manifesto respected over a wide area in and 
beyond Switzerland— the first more than cantonal 
dennition of the Swss type of Reformed faith. 

Ark I. defines the holy Christian Church, whose only Head Is 
Christ, as ‘ bom of the Word,’ as abiding in It, and not hearken- 
ing to the word of another. Art. 11. states that ‘ the Church of 
Christ does not lay down laws and commandments beyond the 
Word of God : therefore all human traditions, called ecclesia^ 
tical, are only binding so far as they are founded and prescribed 
In the Word of God.' Art. HI. ‘Christ is our only wisdom, 
righteousness, redemption, and atonement for the sins of the 
whole world : therefore to acknowledge any other saving and 
atoning amends for sin is to deny Christ.’ Art. IV. is the most 


memorable ; it says : ‘That the body and blood of Christ Is 
perceived essentially and corporeally in the Eucharistic bread 
cannot be proved from Holy Scripture.’ Art. V. ‘The Mass 
according to current usage, in which Christ is offered to God 
the Father for the sins of quick and dead, is contrary to 
Scripture, blasphemes the most holy sacrifice, passion, and 
death of Christ, and by reason of abuses Is abominable in the 
sight of God.’ Art. VL, on the ground of Christ’s sole medi- 
atorship, condemns the adoration and Invocation of saints. 
Art. Vll. sets aside as un-Scriptural the doctrine of purgatory, 
and all rites and practices based upon it. Art. VIII. declares 
the making of images for worship » be contrary to Old and 
New Testament Scripture, Where they are liable to be adored 
they must be abolished. Articles IX. and X. proclaim the 
lawfulness of marriage to all orders of men according to 
Scripture: fornication and Impurity are warrant for excom- 
munication ; to no class are they more pernicious than to the 
clergy. 

Later controversy in Bern was brought to a close 
in 1632 by a Synod of 230 preachers, which issued 
with authority a lenrfhy series of doctrinal 
paragraphs introduced by an epistolary preface. 
These Articles or Admonitions of the Synod of 
Bern run to 46 substantial paragraphs abounding 
in Scripture citations, the whole talking the form 
of an instruction by pastors to pastors, practical 
theology being mingled throughout with Scriptural 
or doctrinal. (For full text of chief chapters, see 
Muller, (^. cit, pp. 31-65.) 

Two notable productions from Zwngli’s own 
vigorous but hasty pen must be mentioned, though 
they were personal manifestos only, ivithout 
Synodal authorization. He composed in 1530 a 
Confession of Faith to the Emmror Charles 7., for 
presentation at the great Diet at Augsbpg. 
Though uninvited, and, like the Tetrapolitan 
Confession of Bucer and Capito, unwelcome and 
unheeded save for a virulent reply by the unresting 
Eck, spurned and resented not only by Romanists 
but by Lutherans, including even Melanchthon, 
who abhorred its denial of the corporeal presence 
in the Sacrament, and were anxious to dissociate 
their cause before the Emperor from Ziyinglian 
and Anabaptist extremists — it was a leritimate, 
timely, and dignified representation of the Swiss 
type of faith, and is justly_ praised by MUller for 
tne transparent candour with which it avows its 
author’s characteristic convictions on Divine 
Providence, Original Sin, and the Supper, for the 
judgment of the Church at large by Scripture 
standards. 


The address of this Fidei Ratio, Itself prefaced by the mottoes, 
‘Gome unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and J 
will give you rest,’ and ‘ Let truth prevail,’ Is followed by t^W* 

main^bn the truth stated, not as his own, but as Scriptural, 
and on appeal to the princes met in council to weigh it weu, 
and if it be from God not to fight against it, but to resist tee 
tyranny of corrupt Rome. Persecution and excommuniciuion 
have failed. Let another way be tried : ‘Idcircosiniteyerbum 
Del libere et spargi et germlnare, O filii hominum, qulcnn^e 
estis, qui ne gramen quidem vetare ne odolescat potesus. 
Abunde videtls hano frugem imbre ooeleeti rigate nec nuo 
hominum calore compesol posse ut arescak Considerate non 
quid VOS maxime cupiatis, Bed quid mnndus in Eyangehi negMo 
exigak Boni consulite, quioquid hoo eat, et fllios Dei voa esse 
gtudiis vestris ostendite.' , , ... 

The first chopter re-afflrms the teaching of tee .Catewc 
Creeds on the Divine Trinl^ and on the Person of Christ, in 
second affirms the Divine freedom, foreknowledge, gootows, 

which includes merqy as well as justice, 

_v -i-vf.j .* V- /ITS n«r but creceaw 


jsenoea unrisc osine ooo way w ■ 

ection beingr election to salvation through faith in Him. 


rfeitof his freedom, could only oegee oiu.vo. . 

oken of as sin, for it makes ns natural enemies o ’ 
tails upon us inevitable death. Its K- 1 , -ash 

• the atonement of tee Second Ad^, greT 

speak of infants, even those of heathen 
■mned. Chapter 6 deffnes tee various nsra of te0_^^ 
Jhurch,’ in particular the Inrislble or Bride 

elect believers and their children who consHtote 
Cbriak-as distinct from tee out^ and viribl^W' ^ 
iminal Christians and 

e whole Ten Virgins in the Lorf’s Parable : tee fon^wonv 
inerrank Chapter 7 denlee that sacrament* have power w 
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Its doctrinal standpoint is characteristic of the 
author and the time— a combination of the posi- 
tions of Zwingli and Calvin, with an unbending 
attitude towards Rome, whose Tridentine Con- 
fession was being formulated at the selfsame time ; 
with a courteous tone towards Lutheranism ; with 
a firm adherence to the ancient Catholic Creeds, 
which are printed in the preface as authoritative ; 
and with an underlying conviction that the doc- 
trinal re-union of Christendom was possible upon 
a Scriptural basis alone, Confessional revision and 
re-adjustment being a Christian duty as better 
knowledge of the Word of God was attained. 

The opening two chapters accordingly deal with the doctrine 
of Scripture as the supreme authority, being God’s Word, os 
their own interpreter in the light of context and kindred 
passages, ns God's normal means ol revelation and edification, 
and as setting aside all other authority, — traditional. Patristic, 
or even Apostolic,— the Apocrypha being for the first time in 
Confessional history expressly excluded from the Canon. The 
third chapter afiirms the unity and trinity of God, accepts 
the Apostles’ Creed, condemns ‘ Jen's and Mohammedans and 
all who blaspheme this holy and adorable Trinit}',’ and ‘all 
heretics who deny tte deity oi Christ and the Holy Ghost.’ 
The fourth condemns images, since God is a spirit and cannot 
be represented by an image ; though Christ assumed man’s 
nature, it was not to pose lor sculptors and painters. The fifth 
condemns adoration or invocation of saints ; ‘ nevertheless we 
neither despise nor undervalue the saints, hut honour them 
as the members of Christ and the friends of God who have 
gloriously overcome the flesh and the world ; we love them as 
brethren and hold them up as examples of faith and virtue, 
desiring to dwell with them eternally in heaven and to rejoice 
with them in Christ.’ God’s providence (ch. 6) is over all, 
operating through means to ends ; ‘ we disapprove of the rash 
words of those who say that our efforts and endeavours are 
vain.’ Man (chs. 7-9) consists of two diverse substances in one 
erson — of an Immortal soul, which, when separated from the 
ody, neither sleeps nor dies, and of a mortal body, which at 
the last judgment shall be raised again from the dead. ‘We 
condemn those who deny the immortaUty, or affirm the sleep 
of the soul, or teach that it is a part of God.’ Man was created 
in true righteousness, good and upright, but of his own guilt 
fell ; sin is our inborn corruption ; as years roll on, we bring forth 
evil tlioughts, words, and deeds, as corrupt trees corrupt fruits ; 
only the regenerate can think or do good ; only the regenerate 
and converted are truly free ; they are not passh’e but active, 
‘being moved by the Spirit of God to do of themselves what 
they do ’ ; yet the unregenerate are lafWtnp slaves to sin, they 
ore not as mere stocks or stones, utterly devoid of will and re- 
sponsibility. The 10th chapter, on Predestination and Election, 
is especially interesting : it is frankly and simply Scriptural in 
its terms; it h.as been claimed alike as Calvinistic, Amiinian, 
and Melanchthonlan, and could be approved by each type of 
theologian, for it is a moderate Calvinism or Augustinianism that 
it expresses : election and predestination is wholly of grace, it 
is in Christ and for His s.aUe ; though ‘ a small number ol the 
elect’ is spoken ol, we ouglit to think well of all, and not seek 
out of Christ whether we are chosen, or count particular 
persons reprobate; wo are to listen to the offers of grace 
undoublingiy, and trust God’s love in Christ who is to be the 
‘ mirror in which we behold our predestination ' ; ‘ we shall have 
a sufficient testimony of being writtenlin the book ol life if wo 
live in communion with Christ, and if in true faith He is ours 
and wo are His’; so are we to ‘work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it Is God who worketh in us both 
to will and to do accoroingto His good pleasure.’ Chapter U, 
defining the Person ol Christ and distinguishing the two 
natures, accepts ‘ bellevingly and reverently the communication 
of properties, which is deduced from Scripture and employed 
by the universal ancient Church in explaining and reconciling 
passages apparently In contradiction.’ In ch. 14 the citation of 
NT illustrations ol penitence is followed by a typical passage : 
‘ It is sufficient to confess our sins to God in private and in the 

E ublio service ; it is not necessarj' to confess to a priest, lor this 
I nowhere commanded in the Scriptures ; although we may 
seek counsel and comfort from a minister of the gospel In time 
of distress and trial (cf. Ja fihp. Tlio keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, out of which the P.apist3 forge swords, sceptres, and 
crowns, are given to all legitimate ministers of the Church in 
the preaching of the Gospel and the maintenance of discipline 
(Mt 1019, Jn 203, Mk 1615, 2 Co 618 - is). We condemn the 
lucrative Popi«h doctrines of penance and indulgences, and 
apply to them Peter's word to Simon Magus, ‘ Thy money perish 
with thee.’ ” Ch. 16 distinguishes faith from human opinion 
and persuasion, describes it as a free gift of God through the 
Spirit and the means of grace, os capable of Increase, and as 
the source of good works whose motives are gratitude and 
a desire to glonfy God. Ch. 17, on the Church, vindicates its 
NT constitution, deprecates the divisions which have never 
been absent since Apiostolic times but have been overruled for 
good, denies that its true unity resides in rites or ceremonies : 
"the Church may be called fnmvWe, not that the men composing 
It are invisible, but because they are known only to God, while 
we arc often mistaken In our judgment: those who separate 
from that true Church cannot live before God’; ‘as there was 


no salvation out of the ark of Noah, so there Is no certain 
salvation out of Christ, who exhibits Himself to the elect in the 
Church for their nourishment,' Ch. 18 affirms the sufficiency 
of the offices in the ministry in use in the Apostolic Cliurch, 
without condemning later offices and titles ; presbyters and 
bishops were one ; the minister must be duly ordained by 
presbs'ters with prayer and the laying on of hands ; ministers 
are equal in power and commission, and are not sacrificing 
priests ; they ought to bo learned ns well as pious, but ‘ innocent 
simplicity may bo more useful than haughty learning ’ ; their 
unworthiness cannot impugn the efficacy of God’s word and 
Sacraments which they are called to disp/cnse. Ch. 19 defines 
the Sacraments as ‘sacred rites Instituted by God as signs and 
seals of Bis promises for the strengthen'mg of our faith, and as 
pledges on our part for our consecration to Him ’ ; they are two, 
not seven; of the five Roman additions, confirmation and 
extreme unction are human inventions and may be abolished 
without loss, while repentance, ordination, and marriage arc 
valuable Divine institutions not sacramental; the supreme 
benefit of the sacraments is Christ Himself ; they consist of the 
Word, the sign, and the thing signified : tlie sign could not 
pass into the thing signified without ceasing to be a sign ; not 
the worthiness of the dispenser or of the recipient, but the 
faithfulness of God is the guarantee of their efficacy: un- 
believers do not receive the reality with the sign, for the reality 
is not mechanically linked to the sign ; in particular (ch. 21) 
the body of Christ is in heaven, whither our hearts must be 
raised, though He is present with all who communicate with 
Him, a veritable Sun of Righteousness shining upon us ; ' the 
Mass— whatever it may have been in ancient times— has been 
turned from a salutary institution into a vain show and 
surrounded with various abuses which justify its abolition.’ 
According to ch. 24, the Lord's day is ’ observed in Christian 
freedom, not with Jewish superstition ’ ; one day is not in itself 
holier than another ; ‘ if congregations also commemorate the 
Lord's nativity, circumcision, crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, we greatly approve 
of it, but feasts in honour of saints we reject.’ Fasting and 
self-denial, if prompted by humility, and spontaneous and not 
aiming at merit or reward, may bo a help to prayer and virtue, 
and should be used alike by Churches and individuals upon 
suitable occasions for spiritual profit. ‘The more that human 
rites ore accumulated in the Church (ch. 27), the more it is 
drawn away from Christian liberty and from Christ himself, 
while the ignorant seek ' : ■ ' ■ ' ‘ " ■ . ' ' ’ ' ' ■ 

Christ through faith.’ 'i • ’ ■. 

unclean celibacy, and : ■ ■ . . ■ ' i 

(ch. 29). The civil mag; 

ment, and may be a useful servant or a serious enemy of the 
Church ; he is ‘ to preserve peace and public order, to promote 
and protect religion and good morals ... to punish offenders 
against society, such as thieves, murderers, oppressors, blas- 
phemers, and Incorrigible heretics (if they are really heretics).’ 

' Wars are only Justifiable In self-defence and after all efforts at 
peace have been exhausted.’ ‘ Wo condemn the Anabaptists, 
who maintain that a Christian should not hold a civil office, 
that the magistrate has no right to punish any one by death, or 
to make war or to demand an oath.’ 

LiiEUinniE.— The relevant portions of Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, vols. I. and iii. ; Muller, Die Bekenntnissehriflen 
der reformierten Kirche-, Lindsay, llist. of Reformation, vol. 
II.; PRE^, the relevant articles. The first two works in con- 
junction leave little to be desired in regard cither to the history 
or to the contents ol the Zivinglian documents. 

i6. Confessions in the Calvinist (Presbyterian) 
Churches. — Between tlie Calvinist nnd the Zwing- 
lian (jonfessions there was nn intimate connexion — 
historical, geographical, and theolomcal. Switzer- 
land was their common birthplace, unlike Luther, 
both Zwingli nnd Calvin were Humanists before 
they were Iteformers, men of learning ns well as 
statesmen, equally at home in tlie library and in 
the council chamber ; hut, like him, they_ found 
their peace nnd their inspiration in Holy Scripture, 
they liad a rational, linguistic, and historical in- 
sight into the natural and true meaning of the 
Bible, and they g.ave Christ the central and domi- 
nating position in their doctrinal thought a-s well as 
in their Biblical exegesis. Zwingli gave expression 
to the reforming instinct of German Switzerland ; 
Calvin, preceded by Farel and Viret, appealed not 
only to the French Cantons of his adopted land 
and to the Protestant Christians in France and 
Belgium, but to their brethren in many other 
lands. Without any propaganda, Calvin’s influence 
spread instantaneously thronphout the countries 
where German, Dutch, English, Bohemian, and 
Hungarian were spoken, reaching even Ckinatanti- 
noplc. More than any other form of Reformed 
doctrine — far more than Lutheran and Anglican 
— it proved itself catholic under the test of history, 
rising above racial dili'orences, everywhere raising 
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Confession. Ee-cast, or expanded, they 'were made 
ofBcially binding in the same year. 

_At Zurich, in 1545, Ballinger was constrained to 
Tindicate his Zwinglian colleagues against the per- 
sistent polemic of Luther, which had found expres- 
sion that year in a ‘ Short Confession on the Holy 
Sacrament,’ by issuing a Trua Confession of the 
Ministers of the Church in Zurich . . . in particular 
on the Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ (extract 
in Muller,_ pp. 153-169). Neither in form nor in 
authority is the work a Confession. It is a theo- 
lorfcal manifesto or argument, firmly and unmis- 
takably Z-winglian in character, ana it prepared 
the way for the Consensus of Zurich of 1649, in 
which Bullinger and Calvin expressed their agree- 
ment on the Lord’s Supper over against Lutheran 
influences and S>vi8s divisive tendencies. Calvin 
had taken exception to the extremer positions 
maintained by Bullinger in his last Confession. 
His objections were accepted in a friendly spirit. 
A fresh treatise was submitted to him in 1546. 
The outcome of his judgment on it was the formu- 
lation of a series of propositions, which Bullinger 
in turn divided into 26 Articles, and which contained 
the substance of the Consensus of 1649 (Miiller, pp. 
169-163). If Calvin was the author of this Con- 
sensus, which linked together the Churches of 
Zurich and Geneva and found acceptance in other 
countries, the influence of Bullinger pervades it, 
and it served as a welcome proof of the essential 
kinship of the two schools. Henceforward there 
was theological harmony in Protestant Sivitzerland ; 
and Melanchthon, though he rejected the clauses 
which made election the condition of the efficacy 
of the sacraments, abandoned all suspicion and 
hostility towards the Swiss. 

The 26 Articles are brief, lucid, consistent. They repudiate 
I/Utheran not less than Bomanist conceptions of the Presence. 
The liord's body is not locally on earth, but in heaven. The 
elements are not to be adored. The Spirit of Qod is the active 
energy ; His grace and the communion of Christ are essentially 
independent of the elements and the partaking, for it is ante- 
cedent faith that appropriates — * fideles ante et extra sacrament- 
orum usum Christo quoque communicant*; transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation are equally absurd. 

At a Synod of the Keformed Churches in the 
EhfBtian Alps, approval was given in 1552 to a 
Confession — the Confessio Bhcetica — draivn up by 
Saluz Gallicius, and intended to establish a uniform 
system of doctrine in place of the existing theo- 
logical chaos, in which Anabaptist, Lutheran, 
Ztvinglian, Komanist, Socinian, and Pantheistic 
teachings mingled. In 1553 it was submitted to 
Bullinger, Avho cordially approved of it ; and there- 
after for centuries, in spite of the subsequent local i 
recognition of the Second Helvetic Confession, 
it remained the authoritative Khaatian formula 
(Miiller, pp. 163-170, where the doctrinal portions 
are given in full). 

It opens with a tribute of loyalty to the three ancient Creeds ; 
condemns the vanities of human learning and wisdom and 
contentions about words; asserts Christ crucified, risen, and 
ascended, to be the one foundation, and faith in Him to be the 
one means of salvation for fallen humanity. At greater length 
it affirms God’s sovereignly, denies His responsibility for sin, 
and urges sobriety and caution in speaking of His predestination. 
Most fully and interestinglyit sets forth, with illustrations from 
the Gospels and Epistles, the Zwinglian conception of the Sacra- 
ments, citing, in support of a metaphorical interpretation of the 
words ‘This is my body,’ similar figures from the teachings of 
Christ and of Paul, where a literal sense is out of the question ; 
it proves from the Gospels the phi’sical absence of Christ from 
earth, but asserts His spiritual presence ; it recognizes a spiritual 
eating and drinking of His body and blood, in the sense of Jn 6 ; 
It acknowledges the Sacraments to bo • symbola, adeoque obslg- 
nationes divinae gratiae et donorum Dei.' Finally, it deprecates 
any comparison between the authority of the Bible and its own ; 
and it undertakes, in the most emphatic and in repeated term^ 
to welcome correction and amendment wherever it may ho found 
unfaithful to the Scriptures, ‘for we well remember that we ore 
but men, and ore therefore prone to error, ignorance, and de- 
ception.’ Throughout, its language is popular, its arguments 
are shrewd and well-informed, and its desire to maintain a 
Scriptural simplicity is obvious and sincere. 

Last and greatest in the Zivinglian series is the 


Second Helvetic Confession, the magnum optts of 
Henry Bullinger. If the Confession of 1631 was 
Ztvipgli’s ‘swan-song,’ this was Ballinger’s own; 
for it was in 1662, while awaiting the expected call 
of death, that he gave the hours of his enforced 
leisure to its composition. It is the tjuiet overflow 
of his mature conviction, put in w’riting without 
polemical occasion and tvitnout ecclesiastical requi- 
sition, the last and private confession of a scholar 
and churchman who had been called to assist in 
the preparation of many public Confessions. Two 
yearn later, during the ravages of the plague at 
Zurich, he_ conceived the idea of leaving it to the 
' chief magistrate after his death, as a testimony 
and guide to faith. But in the end of 1665 he 
received a request for such a statement from 
Prederick m., the Elector Palatine, who was de- 
sirous of proving, before the forthcoming Diet at 
! Augsburg, that his Eefonned profession was no 
merely individual or local faith, but a system of 
doctrine held in common by evangelical believers 
in Switzerland, Holland, France, and Britain also. 
The Confession was dispatched with the assurance 
that it was ‘ in harmony wth the confession of the 
ancient Apostolic orthodox catholic Church, and 
likewise \vith all the faithful who with pure faith 
profess Christ throughout the churches of Germany, 
France, England, and other kingdoms and lands’ ; 
and it was received with enthusiasm, and ordered 
to be published in a German version, with a view 
to promoting common action among the Eefonned 
Churches. £i Switzerland, except at Basel, it was, 
with slight modifications, at once approved uni- 
versally, and accordingly the Elector could present 
it to the Diet of 1666 as an already authoritative 
document. In the same year it was accepted by 
the Eefonned Church in Scotland, in 1667 m Hun- 
gary, in 1571 in France and in Poland, and it was 
approved in many other lands, without superseding 
the local standards. No other Confession, save its 
immediate predecessor, the Heidelberg (latechism 
of 1563, has ever rivalled it in popularity or in 
authority among the Eefonned Churches of the 
Continent. In theological ability and in doctrinal 
interest few Confessions can bear comparison with 
it. Objection may well be taken to it as an official 
document, on the ground of its great length and 
its combination of comprehensiveness and detail ; 
but it would be diiScult to conceive of a theological 
manifesto, or compendium of doctrine, more attrac- 
tive in form and matter, more lucid, efieetive, and 
shrewd, more loyal to Scripture, or more instinct 
with common sense. It is no small tribute to its 
merits that its appearance was the signal for the 
cessation of theological controversy and unrest m 
Switzerland, and that it enjoyed, during so raanv 
centuries of eager thought ana change, an unchal- 
lenged authority. 


It consists of 30 chapters (printed in full, in Latin, by Muller, 
pp. 170-221, and by Sohaff, Evang. Prot, Creed/, pp. 2W-30C, in- 
cludinc prefaces ; and in an elaborate English summary by ochaa, 
Sist. pp. 396-420).! The chapters vary in length from one or 
two pages upwards, and treat in succession of Holy Scripture, 
of its interpretation, the Fathers, Oounoiis, and IVaditi^ ; oi 
God, His unity and trinity ; of idols or images of God, Gnns^ 
and of deities; of the adoration, worship, “"“ invocation oi 
God through the only mediator Jesus Christ ; of 
of God ; of creation, angels, the devil, and man ; of 
sin, and its cause ; of free-i^I and human power ; of prraesiiM- 
tlon and the election of saints ; of Jesus Christ, trao God an 
man, the only Saviour of the world ; of the Law of Goa , oi tno 
Gospel, its promises, spirit, and letter ; of repentance ana cm • 
version ; of the true justification of believers ; j 

works and their rewards, and human merit ; of the Ca^ijc a 
holy Church of God and its only Head; . 


prayers, praise, ana appoiuMiu wmeo u. 

fasts, and meats : of catechizing: of consolation 

of the sick; of Christian burial, care for the dead, pu^ory, 

apparitions of spirits ; of rites, ceremonies, and 

different; of church property ; of celibacy and marris„e, 

the civil magistrate. 
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apparent gloom of the reverse side of his pre- 
destinarian teaching, but in the end has been 
responsible in every Christian country for the 
modern defection from his views. To him and to 
his fellows, Scripture was a new world with green 
jjastures threaded by quiet waters, to which a tide 
of God’s spirit had borne them b^ond the reach 
of the dictation and tyranny of the Roman Church ; 
and in the OT history there were innumerable 
episodes full of suggestive analogy for their un- 
quiet era : there was the spectacle of theocracy 
embodied in a Church-bound State, and surrounded 
by pagan adversaries ; of prophecy overpowering 
priesthood ; of stem Divine retribution ; of the 
vocation and endo-wment of elect individuals. 
Similarly, the doctrine of the comprehensive 
eternal decree, based on the OT as much as on 
the Epistle to the Homans and occasional pass- 
ages in the Gospels, was but a re-statement of 
the sovereignty of God and the completeness of 
His prescient providence, and naturally seemed 
inevitable to the vigorous interpreter of non- 
Apocryphal Scripture, for whom no purgatory 
was conceivable, and to whom the Pauline con- 
ception of the completeness of human depravity 
and guilt, original and transmitted, was an axiom 
of thought. In an age of stem struggle, when 
men knew no outer calm but faced each day’s 
emergencies with military decision and resource, 
the conscience-prompted confidence of election — 
first realized in the less invidious form of vocation, 
perhaps — ^waa a thrilling power for good to reso- 
lute souls in touch with God’s Word and the living 
Spirit it exhaled. The stories of Islam and of Isram 
are sufficient disproof of the benumbing influence 
which a more peaceful and leisurely and sceptical 
age is prone to ascribe to the faith which rests on a 
predestinatory decree. It is to disqualify oneself 
as a historian or critic of the Calvmistic Confes- 


times longer, of 1559, contained not only the 
anticipation but the finished form of their doc- 
trinal system. It was, indeed, not only a manual 
for students (as the preface modestly declares) and 
a scholar’s summary of Biblical doctrine, but at 
the same time, as the noble epistle dedicatory to 
Francis I. avows, a literal confession of evangelical 
faith, an apology or positive vindication of the 
new teaching. If it inspired instant alarm in 
Homanist quarters, or won converts from them, 
if its pellucid Latinity and its masterly theology 
won admiration alike from foes and from rivals, 
it became for Protestants of weU-nigh every type 
a veritable oracle, a source from which confes- 
sional, catechetic, and homiletic wants were un- 
failingly supplied. In diction, in structure, in 
comprehensiveness, in sheer mass and weight, in 
unflagging interest and power, in dignity and 
severe simplicity, it has all the characteristics of 
a classic, and, while recognizing that it can never 
be for us what it was to earlier centuries, we 
cannot but lament that, in an age which so freely 
proclaims its emancipation from its spell, so few 
should read it for themselves, so many should con- 
demn it cheaply and at second hand. Signs are 
not wanting that at no distant time justice will 
be more generally done to Calvin as a prince 
among systematic theologians not less than a 
prince among Christian exegetes. 

In the first edition of the Institutes — whoso 
successive chapters deal with (1) the Law, the Ten 
Commandments; (2) Faith, the Apostles’ Creed; 
(3) Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer ; (4) the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; (5) the five 
other reputed Sacraments, their true character; 
and (6) Christian Liberty, Ecclesiastical Power, 
and Political Administration— little is said of pre- 
destination, though it is not overlooked, but the 
other traits of Calvinism are in evidence. In the 


sions, to start with the assumptions that it is pre- 
sumptuous for any son of man to believe himself 
an elect instrument for the Kingdom of God ; that 
faith in the eternal decree must breed either 
hypocrisy, blasphemy, or utter pessimism ; or 
(failing to distinguish between predestination and 
pre-causation) that that faith necessarily makes 
God the author of evil and obliterates botn human 
responsibility and all secondary causes. Though 
Beza and a number of lesser Calvinists carried the 


doctrine to supralapsarian extremities, Calvin’s 
own position — Augustine’s, only more sharply de- 
fined — of infralapsarianism (in his own words, 
‘ Adam fell, God’s providence having so ordained 
it ; yet he fell by his own guilt ’) was without 
exception adoptea by the whole family of Calvin- 
istic Confessions and Catechisms. If it be said 


that the motley predestination of some to bliss 
and others to woe leaves God guilty, before human 
conscience, of favouritism or respect of persons, — 
an impression which the popular mind can scarcely 
escape, — the Calvinist could appeal to Scripture 
(his final witness), and to everyday observation 
(his living commentary on Scripture), in proof 
that some are so chosen and endowed apart from 
any antecedent merit in themselves or their an- 
cestors, the store of merit and the condition of the 
grace, in his judgment, being the work and ofiering 
of the blameless Son of God. Grace can never be 


final edition that doctrine is fully developed, and 
the system is complete in four massive books : i. in 
18 chapters, of the Knowledge of God the Creator, 
including Scripture and Man’s original estate ; 
ii. in 17 chapters, of the Knowledge of God the Re- 
deemer in Christ, as first manifested to the Fathers 
under the Law, and thereafter to us under the 
Gospel, including Sin, Feedom, the Law, the 
Person and Offices of Christ ; iii. in 25 chapters, 
of the mode of obtaining {percipienda) the Grace 
of Christ, the benefits it confers, and the efleota 
resulting from it; and iv. in 20 chapters, of the 
external Means or Helps by which God allures ns 
into fellowship with Christ and keeps us in it, 
including the Church, Ministry, Sacraments, and 
Civil Government. Without trace of ostentation 
or any self-obtrnsion, the book breathes an air of 
mature and settled conviction, almost confes- 
sional and dogmatic in its grave and weU- weighed 
sentences, whose familiar words so tenaciously 
arrested the minds and the memories of their dis- 
ciples as to force their way, directly or indirectly, 
into the Confessions and Catechisms of the ad- 
hering Churches. We may feel sure that, in the 
study or in the debating-hall of the CaUinistic 
formnlators, no book lay so near the well-worn 
Bible as the Institutes, and none bore such evident 
marlb of incessant use and afTectionato deference. 

It will be convenient to review the Confessions 


earned or deserved, yet it need not be unright- 
eous or arbitrary, and it can descend only upon 
fit recipients, whom God alone can judge and 
know. 

Wliat the Theses of Wittenberg and Zurich 
were to Lutheran and Zwinglian Confessions, the 
immortal Institutio Beligionis Christiance was, 
and more, to the Calvinistic Confessions— more, 
for the work, even in its briefest and earliest form 
of 1530, but especially in the final edition, five 


belonging to this family according to the countries 
of their origin — Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, Poland, and the rest 
of the Continent of Europe ; then, in the British 
Isles— Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland — 
and their dependencies ; and finally in America. 

A. SWITZERLAKD ASD FRAS0E.—{\) The Gentxxi 
Catechism was first prepared by Calvin in 1530, on 
the publication of the Institutes, not in catechetic 
but in propositional form, and appeared in French. 
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the tone of life, and qaickening zeal for religious 
and general culture. It is no mean testimony also 
to the original attractiveness and power of Calvin’s 
system, that it not only gave rise to a scholasticism 
of its o^vn which dominated at least two centuries, 
hut was the parent of an unparalleled series 
of Confessional statements which bore a strong 
family resemblance to one another as well as 
to it. Ideas have altered, and instincts changed, 
but he would be a poor theologian and a narrow 
critic who could read for himself these documents 
without being profoundly impressed by the high 
order of their Scriptural learning and their logic 
and by their virile spirit, and without being moved 
to cherish a deeper respect for the exiled French 
theologian, the peer of Augustine and Aquinas, 
whose theological and religious genius was their 
immediate inspiration. 

The Calvinist Confessions retain as doctrinal 
systems most of the features which broadly dis- 
tinguished their Zwinglian forerunners from Eoman- 
ism and from Lutheranism. In a small group of 
Confessions we have seen the outcome of har- 
monious co-operation between Zwinglian and 
Calvinist leaders, and an evidence of their kinship. 
If the three great leaders — Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin — were constrained, with the urgency of 
genius, to emphasize their distinctive tenets, it is 
a remarkable fact that each had a trusted lieu- 
tenant capable of appreciating and emphasizing the 
underlying unities, viz. Melanchthon, Bullinger, 
and Beza — men who, had they been permitted, 
would have brought about a harmony of Protestant 
faith if not of polity. The specially Calvinistic 
features are four. 

_ (1) In the forefront the primary and basal posi- 
tion of canonical and non-apociyphal Scripture as 
God’s Word kept pure and inerraut, conformity 
to which, and sanction by which, are the only 
warrants of Christian belief and usage. The 
Bible is to be its oivn aid to interpretation, one 
passage assisting another, and none to be regarded 
in isolation. 

(2) The eternal and absolute decree of God, 
whereby in His freedom and for His gloiy He 
has foreordained some portion of the human 
race, in spite of their sin, and not of their 
merit, to eternal salvation, and others, for their 
sins, to eternal damnation. This twofold decree, 
of election, in spite of sin, to forgiveness and 
blessedness, and of reprobation, for sin, to pun- 
ishment and loss, drawn sternly from Old and 
New Testament Scripture and from Augustine, 
and faced unflinchingly, rests upon a dogmatic 
basis, including such elements as that God mimt 
have foreseen and foreknown the FaU and all its 
consequences, else His ivisdom and omniscience 
are denied. He must therefore have permitted it 
under His all-ruling providence, for righteous 
ends and for merciful purposes, and to His glory. 
While all are called to repent and to have saving 
faith, not all respond, not all are effectually called, 
elect in fact ; some — God alone knows who or how 
many (God also foreknows) — thus justly perish for 
their sins and for the sins of their fallen pro- 
genitors. Salvation is of grace, not for the sake 
of good works or of faith regarded as a merit; 
grace is in the nature of things liable to be deemed 
arbitraiy, since it is not mechanical or forensic, 
but the eternal decree, which permitted the Fall 
and its transmitted consequences, is the_ unswerv- 
ing embodiment of the immutable principle of 
grace in God, Human freedom, fettered^ in some 
measure now invariably, but originally intact, is 
alone responsible for sin and death, which even God 
could not have prevented without doing violence 
to the freedom of the creature whom He had made 
in His own image. Grace is open to all ; none but 


the impenitent and acquiescent sinner dares count 
himself lost; Divine predestination in Christ ought 
to be the ground of Christian confidence ; the be- 
liever must make his calling sure, for God never 
does for man what He has given man power to do 
for himself. 

(3) In the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
elements and their consumption are signs or sym- 
bols of spiritual realities, of the spiritual presence 
of Christ and of His incorporation in the believer’s 
life ; participation and communion seal to men 
the benefits of Christ’s life and death ; the pre- 
sence is real but not local ; it is spiritual ; it is the 
presence of the Lord not only in His Divinity but 
in His humanity ; ‘ this is my body ’ are figurative 
words ; faith is, as it were, the organ that partakes 
and as^ilates, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
the spiritual body of the glorified Lord ; there is 
no change in the elements, no transfusion of them 
with the flesh and blood of the Lord in a physical 
and local consnbstantiation (the unbeliever re- 
ceives nothing but mere bread and wine) ; it is a 
special sacramental presence, transcending the 
Saviour’s wonted presence with His people, only 
vouchsafed to faith when the memorial rite is duly 
celebrated. Thus the Zwinglian view, not less 
than the Bomanist and Lutheran, is set aside. 

(4) In regard to the Church, Calvinism affirms 
the parity of presbyters, government by presby- 
terian courts, the association of lay or ruling 
elders with duly ordained or teaching elders_ in 
that government, the necessity of thoroughgoing 
discipline as to doctrine and morals, the absolute 
independence of the spiritual courts in matters 
spiritual, and the duty of the civil authorities to 
carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
pointed civil consequences. 

It is characteristic of the Calvinistic Confes- 


sions that with singular unanimity they maintain, 
throughout their Tong history, these distinctive 
traits. So uniform are they, and so consistent in 
their adherence to the fundamental tenets of 
Calvin, that in most cases a bare historical refer- 
ence ■v^l suffice, indicating their occasions and 
their inter-relations. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, of the above four elements of the doctrine, 
that each was animated by an intensely practical 
motive, and prompted by an exact acquaintance 
with the teaching of the Bible as a whole, for 
Calvin had no peer as a student of Holy Wnt. 
Calvinistic scholarship in Scripture, fortiheu by a 
practical religious experience not to be judged 
apart from the stem character of the troubled 
century in which through blood and groans it 
was gained, was the warrant for the system, 
some elements of which, especially (2), were only 
acquiesced in under submission to plain Sermture 
warrant. A later scholasticism _ degraded the 
Scripturalism of Zwingli and Calvin into literol- 
ism, and provoked popular nausea in more fastidi- 
ous and critical times, and it was perhaps the 
one defect of Calvin’s own outlook that he could 
not detach at any point the Old and New lesta- 
ments from each other. Having committed him- 
self wholeheartedly to a system, pi^rely Biblical m 
character, resting on non- Apocryphal benptu 
as the unadulterated Word of God revealing al 
needed truth to man, Calvin could not discninin 
between the Old and New, but read each m te ■ 
of the other, reaching a system of dqctrme which 
was at least as faithful m form and contend W 
the Old Testament revelation as to the ^ew. 
Only thus can one suggest an explanation tor r 
amazing fact that the first Biblical mterpre 
his age should, in full view of the tc^f 
Christ leave out of his doctrmal f 
mention of the universal Fatherhi^ of Gm 
omission which not only came to deepen the 
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a fresh Symbol, and as snch it exercised a local i 
authority by order of Church and State in Zurich, j 
Basel, and Geneva, and other Eeformed Cantons, ■ 
for half a century. 

Articles 1-8 treat oJ Biblical Inspiration, 4-6 of Predestination, 
7-9 of the Covenant of Works before the Fall, 10-12 of the Im- 
mediate Imputation of Adam’s Sin to his Posterity, 13-10 of the 
limitation of the Atonement to the elect alone in purpose as in 
effect, 17-22 of particular electioh, and of the insufficiency for 
salvation of the Divine revelation in nature and in providence, 
23-26 of the ttco covenants,— against Amyraut’s three of nature, 
law, and grace,— oven Old Testament saints having been saved by 
faitb In the earlier revelation of the Lamb of God and of the 
Dirtne Trinity, and 26 forbids teaching any doctrine extraneous 
or contrary to the Scriptures and such received standards as the 
Second Helvetic Confession and the Canons of Dort. 

[Scha£F, Hist. pp. 477-489 ; Mliller, pp. hdv, Irv, Lat. text, 
pp. 861-670.] 

(6) The Confession of the Free Evangelical Church 
of the Canton de Vaua (1847), at Lausanne, was the 
Confessional firstfruits of the Revival of Evangeli- 
calism in the Swiss and French Churches in the 
fifth decade of last century, which led to the dis- 
ruption of the Established Churches and the 
formation, after the Scottish model, of Free 
denominations. Six articles in the first section of 
the Constitution, * Of the Free Church in General,’ 
define in simple terms the loyal adherence of the : 
Church to Scripture, and to the 16th cent, evangeli- j 
cal doctrinal tradition as embodied, e.g,, in the 
Helvetic Confession ; its intention of fraternizing 
with other evangelic^ bodies and recomizing their 
membership ; and its claim to spiritual autonomy. 

[French text in Muller, p. 903. Full partloulara of tne 
doctrinal etandarda of the Swiss Free Churches In detail will be 
found In the Report of the Second General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 1880, pp. 1031-1093.) 

(7) The Confession of the Free Church of Geneva 
(1848) embodies the same spirit in more precise 
doctrinal terms. Its 17 short Articles state the 
substance of evangelical doctrine on Scripture, 
God, Christ, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
Regeneration, Justification, Sanctification, Judg- 
ment, the Church Invisible hidden in the Church 
Visible, the Sacraments os symbols and pledges of 
salvation, ecclesiastical fellowship. Salvation in 
all ite phases is the gift of Divine Grace ; true 
believers, its recipients, are elect in Christ from 
before the world^ foundation, according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father; God, who so 
loved the world ns to give His only Son, ordains 
in this life that all men in all places should be 
converted, that each is responsible for his sin and 
unbelief, that Jesus repulses none who turns to 
Him, and that every sinner who sincerely invokes 
His name will be saved. 

[Froneh text In Muller, p. 906.] 

(8) The Constitution of the French Free Churches 
(1849) includes a briefer and even simpler and more 
Scriptural statement of faith and principles, warmly 
evangelical in its terms, graceful and gracious in 
its language. Its clauses declare the faith that 
rests on Scripture, on God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, the universal call to repentance 
and salvation, the_ resurrection and judgment to 
come ; and close with a doxology. 

[French text In Muller, p. 007. Full particulars of the doc- 
trinal Btandards of the French Free Churches in detail will bo 
found in the Report of the Second General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, Phlladclphi.s, U.8.A., 1880, pp. 1068-1081.) 

(0) The Declaration of Faith of the Reformed 
Church of France (1872) was the work of the first 
Synod that mot since the suspension by Louis xrv. 
in 16C0. Venerable as was the French Confession 
of La Rodholle, and sacred in its associations, it 
could not be re-nffirmed without modification so 
late in the 19th century. Its authorization of the 
power of the magistrate to punish heresy by the 
sword was on article long since unlearned through 
bitter experience of its practical operation. Bu^ 
oven on the cardinal tenets of French Calvinistio 
tradition, unanimity and even substantial agree- 
ment were soon found to have passed away. The 
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Declaration, liberal and moderate os it is, was 
adopted only by a small majority and at the 
price of ultimate schism, the minority being 
averse to creed subscription. It was proposed by 
Charles Bois, professor at Montauban ; affirms the 
fidelity of the Church to her original principles 
of faith and freedom ; proclaims ‘ the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of 
faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, who died for our sins, 
and was raised again for our justification’; and 
maintains, as the basis of the Church’s teaming, 
‘the grand Christian facts represented in her 
religious solemnities, and set forth in her liturgies, 
especially in the Confession of Sins, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper.’ 

[SchaS', Hist. p. 498 fl. incL text ; Muller, p. Ixix, oud text 
p. 910.) 

(10) The Constitution of the Free Church of 
Neuchdtel (1874) briefly sets forth in three articles 
of its first chapter its faith in Holy Scripture, and 
in the great facts contained in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and its devotion to the good of the people at large, 

[Miiller, p. Ixx; text, p. 911.) 

B, GerHAHT . — The German Eeformed Con- 
fessions — a considerable group_ in themselves — 
profess a moderate Calvinism, in touch with the 
Lutheranism of Melanchthon, chary, on the one 
hand, of referring to the decree of reprobation, 
but, on the other, faithful to the Genevan sacra- 
mental doctrine. Only one of them, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, attained to on international currency 
and authority. 

(1) The Confession of the Frankfort Community 
of Foreigners (1654) was called for by popular 
hostility to their sacramental ideas, and was in- 
tended by them to rebut the charge of Anabaptism. 
The exUes included a portion of the fugitives from 
Continental persecution, many of them from Hol- 
land, who had taken refuge in London under 
Edward VI., but were compelled to di.sperse on 
Mary’s accession. In 1651 they had presented to 
Edward a statement and vindication of their tenets, 
in the Compendium Doctrines: by Martin Micron, 
which in a Dutch version was long cherished in 
Holland as an authoritative symbol. The Con- 
fession of 1654 was embodied in a Book of Church 
Order, ‘Liturgia Sacra,’ and is a revision of the 
earlier compendium under the influence of John h. 
Lasco, their leader in England, and of palvin. Its 
preface undertakes to show what constitutes a true 
Christian, and what the chief good of man, and 
bases faith on the Scriptures and their summary in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Fart 1 treats olOod, His attributes, and work, HiB Fatherhood 
to men not oimply as creotor, nor [aa of Christ) their begetter, 
but as baring elected them to adoptive tonebip ; and at man's 
creation and fall into Bin. Part 2 treat* of Jesus Christ, part 
8 ot the Holy Spirit. Part 4, ‘oI the Church,' end* with a 
repudiation ol the Pope and ot Homan Catholic errora. 

(Miiller, p. xlix; lAtin text, pp. C67-CG6.) 

(2) The Emden Catechism (1554) is cloudy con- 
nected with the Frankfort Confession. A Lasco 
was its author. It took the place of a larger Cate- 
chism for children based on Micron’s Compendium, 
and also of a Lutheranizing substitute which an 
Emden pastor hod prepared on bis own authority. 

! It bccamo the recognized text-hook and doctrinal 
norm of East Friesland, in whoso diolect it is 
written. (Text in Miiller, pp. 6CG-682.) 

lU 91 questions deal almpiy and oondseiy with the Command- 
menu, the Lord's Prayer, the Plan of Ealratlon, the difference 
between Law and Gospel, the Apofties' Creed, the Sacraments, 
the OhurcJi, and Prayer. The opening qnettion is, • Wherefore 
art thou created a human being I— Tliat 1 ehonld be an image ot 
God, and should know, lore, and serve my God,’ The aeoond 
ask*, • Wherefore art thou become a Christian t’ The tiilrd, 
•How art thoa nre that thou art a true Christian t ' (H filler, p. 1). 

(3) The Heidelberg Catechism (1603), tlie most 
popmor, able, and authoritative of the German 
Reformed Confessions, was prepared on the haslt 
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It is a popular abstract of hie systematic work in 
68 sections, and terminates with a brief Confession 
of Faith, in 21 articles, to be signed by all the 
townsmen, affording, as Schafif puts it, ‘ probably 
the first instance of a formal pledge to a symbolical 
book in the history of the Eeformed Church’ 
{Hist, of Greeds, p. 468 [text in Miiller, p. Ill ff,]). 
The Confession, whose opening words are ‘Pre- 
mibrement, nous protestons,^ treats of the Word 
of God, the One God, God’s Law, Man in his 
Nature, Man condemned in himself, Salvation, 
Justification, and Regeneration in Jesus, Remis- 
sion of Sins always necessary for Believers, our 
whole Good in the Grace of God, Faith, Invocation 
of God alone and Christ’s intercession, intelligent 
Prayer, the two Sacraments, human Traditions, 
Church, Excommunication, Ministers of the Word, 
Magistrates. The Catechism was re-cast in French, 
1541, in 55 lessons, one for each Sunday in the year, 
and three for the great festivals; and in Latin, 
1545 (text in Muller, p. 117 ff.). In this revised 
form it consisted of four parts — of Faith, the 
Apostles’ Creed ; of the Law, the Ten Command- 
ments ; of Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer ; of the Word 
of God and the Sacraments, as means of grace. 

The opening and closing words are alike characteristic. The 
former are, indeed, memorabie : ‘ What is the chief end of 
human life?— That men should know God, by whom they have 
been formed. What reason have 3 ’ou for saying that?-^ince 
He hath made us, and placed us in this world, that He may be 
glorified in us : and in truth it is meet that our life, of which He 
is Himself the bepuning, should be turned to His glory. What 
is the chief good of man ? — The same. Wherefore dost thou hold 
it the chief good ? — Because, apart from it, our lot is more nn- 
happy than that of any of the brutes.' The closing words are : 

‘ and that the elders should reject from communion those whom 
they have recognized to be by no means fit to receive the Supper 
and to be incapable of being admitted without pollution of the 
Sacrament.' 

The Catechism long enjoyed extreme popularity, 
and was translated into many languages. In 
Scotland it was in regular use, being prescribed by 
the First Book of Discipline for Sabbath catechiz- 
ing, as ‘ the most perfect that ever yet was used in 
the Kirk.’ It is clear without being superficial, 
simple without being childish, lacking in the 
picturesque, but well arranged, comprehensive, and 
dignified. If it was excelled, it was only by its 
own offspring, the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. Luther’s can 
scarcely be made a basis of comparison ; it is so 
much less comprehensive in contents. 

(2) The Zurich Confession (1545), the Zurich 
Consensus (1549), and the Fhcctian Confession 
(1552) form a group by themselves, as noticed 
above (p. 860), containing a harmony of Zivinglian 
and Calvinistic doctrine. 

(3) The Consensits of Geneva (1552), though it 
received the signatures of the pastorate, was a 
controversial treatise rather than a Confession. It 
formed, in fact, the second portion of Calvin’s 
answer to the strictures passed by the Romanist 
theologian Pighius, and the ex-Carmelite physician 
Bolsec, upon his doctrine of predestination. A 
somewhat harsh polemic, it is interesting as an 
exposition of the pounds on which Calvin per- 
sisted in maintaining the doctrine in its fullest 
form, in face of caricature and argument alike, 
and, in spite of the hesitation and defection of his 
friends, as a comfort and stay to the believer. 

(4) The French Confession, or Confessio Gallim, 
appeared in 1559 (the date of Calvin’s final edition 
01 the Institutes), and marks the close of his theo- 
lorical activity. In spite of Mrsecution and 
obloquy, a group of important Protestant con- 
gregations had been formed in various parts of 
France in the years 1655 to 1558. In 1558 doc- 
trinal differences arose at Poitiers, and the visit of 
one of the Paris pastors to that town seems to have 
first suggested a conference with a view to a Confes- 
sion and a Book of Discipline. Calvin was not in 


favour of the project, but in 1659 the first Synod 
of the French Eeformed Church met in Paris, and 
both documents took shape. The Confession k in 
40 articles, based upon a draft prepared by Calvin 
in 1657 for the congregation in Paris to be pre- 
sented with a letter to the King of France in 
vindication of their principles. It was draum up 
ty .^toine de la Eoche Chandieu, a pupil of 
Calvin, and slightly modified and enlarged by 
the Synod. It has been re-afiBrmed again and 
again as the national standard of the French 
Church. The revision of 1671 by the Synod of 
La RocheUe gave it the name of the ‘Confes- 
sion of La Rochelle,’ by which it is also knoivn. 
A variant form, in 35 articles, before 1671, is 
supposed by Muller to consist of Calvin’s draft, 
concerning which Morel, the Chairman of the 
Synod, wrote to Calvin : ' It has been decided to 
add some thii^s to your Confession, but to change 
very few.’ Calvurs desire that the Confession 
should^ not be made public and reach the eyes of 
the civil authorities was deferred to, but its privacy 
was extremely short-lived. It was prepared for 
immediate signature by all ministers. In its 
doctrine^ and in the arrangement of its short 
articles it is normally Calvinist. 

[Schaff, Stst. p. 4D0, Evang. Prot. Creeds, p. 856 ff., for tezt 
French and English ; Muller, p. zxxli ff. ; text, p. 221 ff.j 

(6) The Helvetic Consensus Formula (1675) was 
the counterblast of orthodox Swiss Calvinism, 
especially in German Switzerland, centring in 
Zurich and Basel, to the innovations of the Saumur 
theologians, Amyraut, de La Place, and Cappel, 
Calvinist professors untouched by Arminianism. 
These taught, at variance from accepted views on 
‘particular’ Predestination, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and the literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, maintaining that the decree of Divine 
grace was of conditional universality that the 
guUt of Adam must be re-incurred by liis descend- 
ants on their oivn responsibility to warrant con- 
demnation, that the vowel-system in Biblical 
Hebrew was the invention of an age long sub- 
sequent to the composition and canonization of 
Scripture, and that in the Hebrew, as in the Greek, 
Bible the existence of variant readings and textual 
corruptions and lacunse disproved the claim of 
literal or verbal inspiration and infallibility. The 
Saumur theologians, who thus seemed to abandon 
the outworks of the strict Calvinist position, acted 
in an apologetic as well as a scientific interest, in 
order to strengthen their system by the timely 
evacuation of fortifications which were sure to be 
turned or taken by Romanist and other adversaries. 
They fell back, in part, upon Lutheran end Zwin- 
:lian forms of thought. While maintaining the 
„ouble decree based on God’s providence and fore- 
knowledge, they made it universal jn intent,^ faith 
being the pre-ordained condition of its operation in 
grace ; even the heathen, like young children, 
might be beneficiaries of the merit of Christ just 
as they are of God’s universal providence, through 
a faith answering, however faintly, to that of 
Christians within the visible Church. Yet in the 
result none but the elect are saved. The decree is 
universal in intent, but man makes it particular in 

effect. . j j -u t 

Amyraldism (^.v.) was, after continued debate. 


Bucas Uemler of Jiasei, ana rrancia — 

Geneva, all men of theological distinction mu or 
eminently Christian spirit. Though “ 

purpose, its tone is courteous, and it rejects tatn 
than condemns. It was intended to be an 
to the accepted Calvunistic standards, not stricoy 
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the PerBon of Christ, on Election ^ Grace, on the 
Lord’s Supper. Along with the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, a modified form of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
still in use, was authorized. 

The latter begtnB: ‘Art thou a Christian?— Tes, Sir. How 
dost thou know it f— Because I hare been baptized In the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and know and behere the Christian 
teaching. . . . How many chief portions has the Christian 
teaching?— Five : the Ten Commandments, the ten Articles of 
the Christian Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, or the Sacrament of the Body 
and Biood of our Lord Jesus Christ.* 

[SchaH, BUt. p. 6C4 ; MUller, pp. Iv, Ivl, Qerm. texts, pp. 
817-SSS.l 

(9) The Confession of the Heidelberg Theologians 
(1607) is a manifesto of the Eeformed Church doc- 
trine, in its affirmative and negative aspects. 

[Scha£ Bitt. p. 665 : Heppe, Bit BthenntnistschrifUn der 
T^orm. Kirehen Oeutschlandt, Elberfeld, 1860, p. 260 fl.) 

(10) The Scntkeim Confession (1613), which is 
still authoritative, was drawn up by authority of 
the ruling Count, a convinced Presbyterian. It has 
12 Articles, each a sentence long, in the form of 
questions, e.g, — ‘ Quaeritur 1. De essentiae divinae 
Unitate : an credos unam et individuam esse divi- 
nam essentiam. . . .’ The topics are the Unity of 
the Divine Being, the Trinity of Persons, the 
Person of Jesus Christ, the Threefold Office of 
Christ, the Efficacy of His Death, Infant Baptism, 
Election in Christ, Salvation, the Means of Salva- 
tion. It declares the Divine wrill that all should 
be saved, but that persistent unbelievers and im- 
penitents should be damned eternally. No Con- 
fession in the long series is less controversial and 
partisan, more simple and charitable. 

[MUUer, pp. Ivi, Lat. text, pp. 8S3-8S4.] 

(11) The Confession of Sigismund, Elector of 
Brandenburg (1614), is the first of a group of three 
Confessions recognized in Brandenburg, the central 
and domioant province of Pmssio, whose ruling 
house became Kefonned, though the population 
mostly remained Lutheran. Though brought up in 
uncoiMromising Lutheranism, and indeed pledged 
to it, Sigiamund’s social intimacy with Calvinistic 
Holland and the Palatinate led him to become a 
close student of Eeformed doctrine ; and in 1613, 
five years after his accession, he openly professed 
his convinced adherence to it. Next year ne vindi- 
cated the step by publishing his personal Confession 
of Faith, the fnut of personal study, assisted by 
Dr. Fttssel, Suporintendent of Zerbst. 

In addition to the Word of God, * the only rule o? the pions 
which is perfect, oufliclent for ealvotion, and abldca for over,' he 
recognizes the whole series of Ecumenical Greeds and dcdslonB 
to A.D. 461, and the Augsburg Confession In both forms. The 
Confession opens with a reference to Biblical passages In which 
the duty of princes and kings to religion Is set forth, and declares 
the Elector’s sense of obligation to further the teaching of God’s 
pure Word in school and church, and to abolish human cere- 
monies and superstitions. It rejects the Lutheran doctrine of 
Christ’s bodily ubiquity, the practice of baptismal exorcism, 
and the use of the consecrated wafer ; it sets forth the Calvinist 
doctrine of the Sacroments and Election, expressly adding that 
God sincerely desires the salvation of all, and Is not responsible 
for sin ; and it declares the Elector’s purpose of religious tolera- 
tion, God alone being Judge of each man’s faith. Later, how- 
ever, Sirismund put down extreme Lutheran teaching In Church 
and univctsitics, and removed the Formula of Concord from the 
authorized standards of his Church. 

[Schaff, Hfsf. pp. 654-667 ; Muller, pp. Ivl-lvUl, Germ, text, 
pp. S35-S43.] 

(12) The Leipzig Colloquy (1631) was the outcome 
of a conference arrangea by the Electors of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony, in which, with the Landgrave 
of Hesse and three representative theologians of 
each communion, Eeformed and Lutheran, they 
met to consolidate the Protestant forces in doctrinal 
alliance against the menace of Eoman Catholicism. 
The basis of discussion was the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. Substantial agreement was easily reached, 
except on the Lord’s Supper and Body of Christ ; 
on Predestination little more than verbal difTercneo 
remained. Unhappily, the times wore not ripe for 
a real understanaing. The Colloquy was recog- 
nized, however, as having a certain authority m 


Brandenburg, as explanatory of the Confession of 
Sidsmund. 

iSchaff, Bitl. pp. 658-660.] 

(13) The Declaration of Thom (1646) occupied a 
somewhat similar position among the Brandenburg 
Symbols, or Confessiones Marmicas. It was the 
Statement of Eeformed Doctrine submitted to a 
Conference of Lutheran, Eeformed, and Eoman 
Catholic representatives, convened by the King of 
Poland, Wladislaw IV., himself a Eoman Catholic, 
in hope to allay his subjects’ religious dissen- 
sions. Among the delegates were Amos Comenius, 
the Moravian bishop; George Calixtus of Helm- 
stSdt, the mild Lutheran ; and Calovius, the un- 
compromising Lutheran. Little or nothing came of 
the meeting, which, as Calixtus laments, proved an 
‘ irritativwn ’ insteadof a ‘caritatimim' colloquium, 
as intended. 

The Kefonned Declaration In Its first part, ‘Professlo 
Generalls,' alllnns Scripture as the sole rule of faith, and the 
Ecumenical Creeds and decisions ns subordinate and explanatory 
authorities, and accepts the Variata Augsburg Confession and 
the Consensus of Sendomlr (1670) as essentially equivalent 
statements of Protestant doctrine. In the second part, 
‘Declaratlo Speclalis,' It states the Beformed system in It* 
points of agreement with, and diflerenca from, Lutheranism 
and Koman Catholicism respectively. 

[SchaH, But. pp. 660-66^] 

(14) The Articles of the Palatine Union of 1818 
are an apparent exception to the general rule that 
the Union of Lutheran and Eeformed Churches 
throughout Germany in 1817 and thereafter rested 
upon no new Confessional basis, but upon the 
formal recognition of the historical standards of 
both, many of whose doctrinal angularities and 
diflerences hod been rubbed away by the hand 
of time. Yet in reality they simply express the 
universal basis of the union movement— honour to 
the ancient standards but not strict obligation, 
submission to Scripture alone, certainty that the 
offer of OTace is free to all men, recognition of the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial feast and act of 
personal communion ivitb Christ os Eedeemer. 

(MliUer, pp. liv-livl, Germ, text, p. 870 f.] 

C. Bbwivb and Hollakd, — (1) The Belgio 
Confession (1661) took the place of Micron’s 
Compendium Doctrinm, translated into Dutch in 
1661, which along with kindred catechisms of h 
Lasco and others had been current in the Low 
Countries- as a norm and manual of doctrine 
(cf. p. 865’’ above). It was composed by Guy de 
Bray, pastor at Tonmny, whose career ns a 
Eeformer had begun in exile in Enrfand and was to 
end in 1667 in martyrdom, De Bray submitted 
his work to a number of scholars and divines for 
suggestions and revision — among them Adrien de 
Saravia, a Leyden professor — and addressed it to 
Philip II. in the faintnopeof mitigating his persecut- 
ing frenzy against the Eeformntion. The Con- 
fession, written in French originally, follows closely 
in contents andorderthe French or Gallic Confession 
of 1659, avoiding all provocative references, how- 
ever, to Eomanism, eiyianding the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Church, and Sacraments, and 
expressly dissociating itself from Anabaptism. It 
has 37 Articles, which Schaff adjudges, ‘ upon the 
whole, the best symbolical statement of the 
Calvinistic system of doctrine, with the exception 
of the ‘Westminster Confession.’ The main variant 
recensions were those of the Synod of Antwerp, 
1666, in Latin, the reviser being Francis Junius, 
a pupil of Calvin and later a professor at Leyden ; 
and, in FrenchjLatin, and Dutch, of the Synod of 
Dort in 1619. iTie Confession, associated with the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of Dort, has 
been the accepted Eeformed Sym'bol of Belginti 
and Holland, and of the kindred Colonial Chnrchet 

(SebaiT, Bitt. pp. 602-603, Erang. Prvt. Cretdt (Ft. Uxt el 
Dort, and Eng. of Dutch Bcf. Ch. of America), pp. 8S3-4f6; 
MCUer, p. xxxlv, lit. text, pp. 238-240.] 

(2) The Dutch Confession of 1566 is a compar*- 
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of earlier Catechisms, by two young Calvinist theo- 
logians in sympathy with Melanohthon’s stand- 
pomt — Zacharies Baer or Ursinus, and Caspar 
Olemg or Olenapus, professors at Heidelberg, 
who had had distingui^ed academic careers, had 
enjoyed friendly intercourse with the chief teachers 
of Germany and Switzerland, and had undergone 
privation and persecution for their views. En- 
Toying the entire confidence of the noble Elector 
ralatine, Frederick HI., the first German prince 
to profess the Reformed doctrine, and so forfeit 
the political amnesty guaranteed only to Lutherans 
by the Augsburg Interim, they received from him 
the commission to prepare a manual which should 
serve alike for teaching the young and for settling the 
constant differences in doctrine between Lutherans, 
of both schools, and Calvinists, of which Heidel- 
berg had become the continual scene. No commis- 
sion was ever better justified. The Catechism, 
though it had detractors, soon established itself in 
every Reformed land and language. The Elector 
(whose interest in such work was later to be shown, 
in 1677, by a testamentary Confession left in his 
OTvn writing) watched over its progress, and made 
frequent suggestions, one of wnich added to the 
second and later editions the sole polemic question 
and answer, no. 80, containing the clause, ‘And 
thus the Mass at bottom is nothing else than a 
denial of the one sacrifice and passion of Jesus 
Christ, and an accursed idolatry.’ 

The Catechism opens with the question : * What is thine only 
comSort in life and in death t— That I, with body and soul, both 
in lite and in death, am not my own. but belong; to my taithtu] 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who with Bis precious blood has fully 
satisfied for oil my sins, and redeemed me from all the power of 
the devil ; and so preserves me that without the will of my 
Father in heaven not a hair can fall from my head ; yea, and 
that all things must work together for my salvation. Wherefore 
by His Holy Spirit He also assures me of eternal life, and makes 
me heartily willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him.' 
The second question is, 'How many things are necessary for 
thee to know that thou In this comfort mayest live and die 
happily?— Three things: First, the greatness of my sin and 
misery. Second, how I am redeemed from ail my sins and 
misery. Third, howl am to be thankful to God for such 
redemption.' Its last question completes the exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer; ‘What is the meaning of the word ArmnJ — 
Amen means, So shall it truly and surely be. For my prayer Is 
much more certainly heard of God than 1 feel in my heart that 
1 desire these things of Him.' 

After the first two prefatory questions, the Catechism foils 
into three parts. Part I., ‘Of Man's Misery,' questions S-U, 
traces the knowledge of sm to God's Law, gives Christ’s sum- 
mary of the Law in two great commandments, affirms man’s 
creation after God's image ‘ in righteousness and true holiness ; 
that ho might rightly know God his Creator, heartily love Him 
and live with Him in eternal blessedness, to praise and glorify 
Him,' traces sin to Adam's fall, and warns of God’s wroth. 
Part 11., 'Of Man’s Redemption,’ questions 12-85, expounds 
Anselm’s view of the atonement In Christ, shows how the plan 
of CTace was foreshadowed in the OT, how It is appropriated by 
faith which Is ‘ not only a certain knowledge whereby I bold for 
truth all that God has revealed to us in His Word, but also a 
hearty trust which the Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel 
that not only to others, but to me also, forgiveness of sins, 
everlasting righteousness and salvation are freely given by God, 
merely of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits it then 
expounds the faith embodied in the Apostles' Creed in three 
dlnsions : of God the Father in Christ and our creation, of God 
the Son and our redemption, and of God the Holy Ghost and our 
sanctification— the Trinity revealed by God's Word ; especially 
admlrohlo being the questions on Providence, on the names of 
Christ and Chmtlan, on the benefits of Christ’s Ascension, on 
the Church and Communion of Saints, on Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, though those on the Supper are very long and 
full ; and on the ofilce of the Keys. Part III., ‘ Of Thankful- 
ness,’ questions 86-129, sets forth Christian duty os the fruits 
of graf«ful penitence and faith, to the glory of God and the help 
of onr neighboure, according to the Ten Commandments, which 
are expounded. In posIHre as well as negative terms, with a 
wealth of shrewd Christian wisdom and practical good sense, 
as, e.g., where the Fifth is made to teach not only ooedlenoe to 
parents and those in authority, and snbmission to their gemd 
Imitruction and oorrection, but that we ‘bear patiently wiU 
their infirmities, since It is God’s will to govern us by their j 
hand.' Hnaliy, with a view to obedience to God’s will, the need j 
of the aids of prayer Is niged, and the snccessive clauses of the 
Lord's prayer are expounded 

No praise ia too great for the eimpliciiy of lan- 
guage, the accord with Scripture, the natural 
order, the theological reetraint, and the devout tone 


which characterize this Catechism. The excessive 
length of many of its answers militates against 
literal memorization, hut the excellence of their 
contents goes far to atone for their length. It ia 
a happy blend of Calvinist precision and compre- 
hensiveness with Lutheran warmth and humanity. 
It is a miracle of unity and continuity, as wise m 
its omissions as in its contents. Predestination is 
not mentioned, save in the guise of election to good. 
It is Zwinglio-Calvinist on the Sacraments and on 
the natures of Christ, Luthero-Calvinist in its anti- 
synergism, Melanchthonian in its key-note of warm 
personal trust and in its mediative genius. It is, 
as Olewig from the first acknowledged, profoundly 
indebted to its forerunners. Their contributions 
and their influence on style, thought, and arrange- 
ment are patent. The Catechisms of Luther, 
Calvin, k Lasco, and Leo Judae were not only as 
familiar to the authors as Baer’s own earlier pro- 
ducts, but were freely used. Yet the workmanship 
never betrays patchwork, or suggests diversity of 
hands or heterogeneity of materials. By sneer 
worth it has won a high place for itself among the 
classics of religious instruction. It was adopted 
thronghout every part of Reformed Germany, in 
Holland and its colonies, in Scotland, in Hungary, 
in Poland, Moravia, Bohemia, With German Md 
Dutch colonists it crossed the seas, and it remains 
the standard of the Reformed Chnrches, German 
and Dutch, in America. It was authorized by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States so 
recently as 1870. See also art. Catechisms 
(Heidelberg), 

[SebaS', Hwf. pp. 529-664 (on hist., contents, and bibliog.), 
Bvang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 807-865 (text In Germ, and EorJ; 
Miiller, jn>. 1-Iiil. 682-719 (Germ, text and proofs); PR&‘, 
J. W. Nevin, Hist, and Genius of the Beidelb. Cateeh., 
Ohamhersburg, Pennsylvania, U.8.A., 1847.) 

(4) The Jyassau Confession (1578) belongs to the 
Reformed group more than to the Lutheran, 

p, 860* ahove).°^ts author was the Saxon divine, 
Christopher Pezel, exiled for his Calvinistio sym- 
pathies. It was prepared by the order of Count 
John, in answer to tne Formula of Concord, and 
sanctioned by the Synod of Dillenburg. 

[Schaff, Hist. p. 664 ; Muller, pp. liil-liv, Germ, text, pp. 
720-789.] , , . 

(6) The Bremen Consensus (1695), preceded m 
1572 by a ‘Declaration,’ marks the establishment 
of Calvinism in that city. Its author was Pezel, 
and its doctrine is distinguished from that of his 
earlier work only by the sections on Predestination 
and the Communion of the Sick._ It definitely 
associates as manuals of pastoral instruction the 
works of the Swiss Reformers with those of 
Melanchthon. Till 1784, oil pastors were required 


to sign it. , 

ISchaff, Hist. p. 664 ; MDUer, p. Uv, Germ, text, pp. 7^799.1 

(6) The Confession of Anhalt (1697) was intro- 
duced, on the temporary overthrow of Lutheranism, 
by the Prince Regent, John George. It contamed 
28 Calvinistio Articles, andupheld arnoderate theory 
of Predestination (see Kurtz, Ch. Hist. § 144), 

(7) The Book ofStaffort (1699) was composed by 
the Margrave of Baden-Dnrlaoh, one of the many 
German nobles who busied themselves ''rith theo- 
lojry and asserted themselves as dootrinal diotators. 


(8) The Hessian Confession and CatecM^Yoet) 
were moderate Calvinist re-statements of LiUiiem 
standards, prompted by the Landgmve, and bm - 
tinned by the S^od at Cassel. The Confession 
while retaining its Lutheran basis, express^ 
Reformed views on the Person of Christ and t 
Sacraments, and consists of S'*'® 

Ten Commandments, on the j 

ind pictures, on the Articles of the Faith 
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•The sense and certainty of this election afford additional called by the Gospel are nnfelgncdly called. Eternal life and 
matter ... for daily humiliation before God . . . and render- rest are seriously promised to all who shall come to Him and 
Ing grateful returns of ardent love. The consideration of this believe on Him ’ (Artt. 1-8). ‘ The fault lies in men thcmsdres, 
doctrine is so far from encouraging remissnesa ... or carnal who refuse to come and be converted. But that others obey 
security, that these in the Just judment of God are the usual and are converted is not to be ascribed to the proper exercise of 
effects of rash presumption, or of idle and wanton trifling with free will whereby one distinguishes himself above others equally 
the grace of election, in those who refuse to walk in the ways furnished with CTace sufficient for faith, but it must be wholly 
of the elect’ (Art. 18). This doctrine is to bo 'published in the ascribed to God, who calls effectually in time the elect from 
Church of God for which it was peculiarly designed, provided eternity, confers upon them faith and repentance . . . that 
It bo done with reverence, in the spirit of discretion and piety, they may glory not in themselves but in the Lord ’ (Artt. 9-10). 
for the glory of God’s most holy name, and for enlivening and In conversion, God uses His appointed means, and sends His 
comforting His people, without vainly attempting to investigate Spirit to soften and regenerate the heart, working a new 
the secret way of the Most High ’ (Ait. 14). ‘ IVhat peculiarly creation, a resurrection from the dead— a supernatural work, 
tends to illustrate and recommend the grace of election to ns most delightful, astonishing, mysterious, ineffable (Artt. 11-12X 
is the express testimony of Holy Scripture, that not all but ' The manner of this operation cannot be fully comprehended 
some only are elected, while others are passed by in the eternal by believers In this life. Notwithstanding, they rest saUsfled 
deoree’(Art. 16). ‘Those who do not yet experience a lively with knowing and experiencing that by this mace of God, they 
faith in Christ, an assured confidence of soul, peace of con- are enabled to believe with the heart and to love their Saviour, 
science, an earnest endeavour after filial obedience, and glory. Faith is therefore to be considered ns the gift of God, not as 
Ing in God through Christ, efficaciously wrought in them, and offered to man, to be accepted or rejected at his pleasure, but 
do nevertheless persist in the use of the means which God hath because it is in reality conferred, breathed and infused into 
appointedforworkingthesegraceainuBiOughtnottobealarmed him, and because he who works in man both to will andtodo, 
at the mention of reprobation, nor rank themselves among the produces both the will to believe and thofact of believing also ’ 
reprobate, but diligently persevere in the use of means, and (Artt. 18-14). ‘ Becipients of this grace owe eternal gratitude 
with ardent desires devoutly and humbly wait for a season of to God. Whoever is not made partaker thereof Is either 
richer grace. . . . But this doctrine la Justly terrible to those altogether regardless of these spiritual ^fts and satisfled with 
who, regardless of God and of the Saviour Jesus Christ, have his own condition, or is In no apprehension of danger, and 
wholly given themselves up to the cares of the world ... so vainly boasts the possession of that which he has not. As for 
long as they are not seriously converted to God ’ (Art. 16). those who make an external profession of faith and live regidar 
'Since the Word of God testifies that the children of believers lives, we are bound after the example of the Apostle to Judge 
are holy, not by nature, but in virtue of the covenant of grace and speak of them in the most Itavourablo manner ; for the 
. . . godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election and secret recesses of the heart are unknown to us. And as to 
salvation of their chiidren whom it plcaseth God to call out of others who have not yet been called, it is our duty to pray for 
this life in their infancy’ (Art. 17). ‘To those who murmur at them to God. But we are in no wise to conduct ourselves to- 
tho free grace of election, and just severity of reprobation, we wards them with haughtiness, as if we had made ourselves to 
answer with the Apostle, "... who art thou that repllest differ’ (Art. 16). ‘This grace of regeneration does not treat 
against God f ’’ and quote the language of our Saviour, “Is it men as senseless stocks and blocks, nor take away their will and 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine ownf” And its properties, neither does violence thereto; but spiritually 
therefore, with holy adoration of these mysteries, we exclaim quickens, heals, corrects, and at the same time sweetly and 
In the words of the Apostle, "0 the depth of the riches both of powerfully bends it to a true obedience In which true freedom 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his resides. ... It also in no wise excludes or subverts the use of 
judgments, and his ways past finding out 1 For who hath the gospel which God has ordained to bo the seed of regenera- 
known the mind of the I/ord? ... or who hath first given to tion and food of the soul ’ (Artt. 10 and 17). 
him, and it shall bo rccomponsed unto him again f For of him Ch. IV., of the Perteteranee of the Sainii, affirms 16 pro- 
and through him and to him are ail things : to whom be glory positions. The elect are delivered ‘ from the dominion of sin 
(or ever. Amen." ' (Art. 18). in this life, though not altogether from the body of sin and 

Ch. II,, of the Death of Chriet and the Redemption of iJan from the inOrroities of the flesh, so long ns they continue in this 
thereby, affirms 9 propositions, setting forth an atonement world. Hence spring daily sins of infirmity, and hence spots 
limited to the elect. ‘'The death of the Son of God is the only adhere to the best works of the saints. But God Is faithful, 
and most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sin ; is of infinite who, having conferred grace, mercifully confirms and powerfully 
worth and value, abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of preserves them therein, even to the end ’(Artt. 1-3). ‘Converts 
the whole world ' (Art. 8). It is so for these reasons : ‘ because are not always so influenced and actuated by theSpiritofOodas 
He was not only really man and perfectly holy, but also the not In some particular instances sinfully to deviate. They must 
only-begotten Bon of God . . . and because His death was be constant in watching and prayer. By such sins they very 
attended with a sense of the wrath and curse of God due to us deeply offend God, incur a deadly guilt, grieve the Holy Spirit, 
lor sin ‘ (Art, 4). ‘ Moreover, the promise of the Gospel is that . . . wmmd their consciences, and sometimes lose the sense of 
whosoever believeth in Christ crucified shall not perish but God’s favour, for a time, until on their return Into the right 
have everlasting life. This promise, together with the command way by serious repentance, the light of God’s fatherly counten- 
to repent and believe, ought to be aeclared and published to ance again shines upon them. . . . God does not permit them 
all nations, and to all persons promiscuously and without to be totally deserted and to plunge themselves into everlasting 
distinction, to whom God out of His good pleasure sends the destruction’ (Artt. 4-8). ‘Of this preservation and perseverance. 
Gospel ’ (Art. 6). ‘ And, whereas many who ere called by the assurance may bo obtained according to the vary ing proportion 
Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ but perish in unbelief, of faith, not by any revelation apart from or contrary to God’s 
this is not owing to any defect or insufficiency in the sacriOce Word, but from faith In God’s promises, from tlie testimony of 
offered by Christ upon the cross, but la wholly to bo imputed the Holy Spirit witnessing with our spirit that wo are children 
to themselves ’ (Art. 6). ‘ But as many as truly believe and are and heirs of God, and from a serious and holy desire to preserve 
delivered and saved from sin anddestruotion through the death a good conscience and to perform good works. If the elect were 
of Christ, are Indebted for this benefit solely to the grace of deprived of this solid comfort, that they shall finally obtain the 
God given them In Christ from everlasting, and not to any victory, and of this infallible pledge or earnest of eternal glory, 
merit of their own. For this was the sovereign counsel and they would be of all men the most miserable. This certainty 
most gracious will and purpose of God the Father, that the of perseverance produces no spirit of pride or carnal security, 
quickening and saving efficacy of the most precious death of but grateful humility and circumspection, lest God’s fatherly 
His Son should extend to all the elect, for the bestowal upon countenance should be averted, end more grievous torment of 
them of the gift of Justifying faith thereby to bring them conscience bo Incurred* (Artt, 9-13). ‘ The carnal mind is un- 

infallibly to sah-ntlon . . . that Christ should effectually redeem able to comprehend this doctrine and the certainty thereof which 
out of every people, tribe, nation and language, all those, and God hath most abundantly revealed in His Word. . . . Satan 
those only, who were from eternity chosen . . . and given to abhors it ; the world ridicules it ; the Ignorant and hypocritical 
Him by the Father’: — a ‘ purpose proceeding from everlasting abuse it; and heretics oppose It. But the Spouse of Christ 
love towards the elect’ (Ar.tt. 7-9). bath always most tenderly loved and constantly defended it, as 

Ch. III., of the Comiptian of Man, hie Cemcereion to God, on inestimable treasure; and God, against whom neither counsel 
and the Manner thereof, affirms 17 propositions. ‘Man was nor strength can prevail, will dispose her to continue this conduct 
originally formed after the image of God. His understanding to the end ’(Ark 15). 

was adorned with a true and saving knowledge of his Creator The Canons conclude with a solemn protest, declaration, and 
and of spiritual things ; his heart and will were upright, nil his admonition. The protest discloses the urgency of their work 
affections pure, the whole man holy. Tempted by the Devil, he In view of current representations ‘that the doctrine of the 

...... , imitation merely, but by Reformed Churches concerning predestination . . . by Its own 

. ■ ■ . ■ 'In consequence of a just genius and necessary tendency, leads off the minds of men 

■ All men are thus children from nil piety and religion ; that It lean opiate administered by 
of WTath, Incapable of any saving good ; without regenerating the flesh and the devil ; and the stronghold of Satan, where he 
grace ncltber able nor willing to return to God, to reform the lies In wait for all, and from which he wounds multitudes, and 
depravity of their nature, nor to dispose themselves to reforma- mortally strikes through many with the darts both of despair 
tion. . . . 'There remain, however, the glimmerings of natural and of security ; that it makes God the author of sin, unjust, 
light, whereby man retains some knowledge of God, of natural tjTannlcal, hvpocritical ; that it Is nothing more than an Inter- 
things and of the difference between good and evil. But so polated Stoicism, Manichreism, Libertinism, Muhammadanism; 
far is this light of nature from being sufficient to bring him to that It renders men carnally secure, since they are pertuaded 
a saving knowledge of God . . . that ho Is incapable of using it by it that nothing can hinder the salvation of the elect, let them 
aright even In things natural and dvil ’ (Artt. 8-4). The Low live as they please ; . . . and that If the reprobate should even 
similarly (ailed, accusing, not sufficing to save. The Holy perform truly all the works of the saints, their obedience would 
Spirit, through the word or ministry of reconciliation, alone can not in the least contribute to their salvation; that the same 
suffice (Artt. 5-6). Israelwas not chosen for its own merit or doctrineteachesthatOodbyamerearbitraryactof lllswill.wlth- 
use of nature’s light, but of God’s free choice. ‘All who arc out the least respect or view to any sin, has predestinated Ihs 
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tivelj" obscure work of uncertain origin, of a milder 
Calvmism, Zwinglian indeed in character, reflect- 
hig in its 18 Articles the apologetic purpose of the 
Bdgic Confession, but sharper m its anti-Eomanist 
polemic. 

[MUUer, p. xxxv, Dutch text, pp. 035-940.] 

(3) The Benwnstrance of 1610 summed up in 6 
Articles the Arminiau modifications of ortnodox 
Calvinism. James Arminius Lad died in 1609. 
His views -were maintained by Episoopius(Bisschop), 
his successor at Leyden, and by the preacher 
Uytenbogaert, and were supported by such eminent 
jurist-statesmen as Barneveldt and Grotius. The 
‘Remonstrance’ was dra^vn up by Uytenbogaert 
for presentation to the Estates of Holland and 
West Friesland, and was signed by 46 pastors. It 
represented an even more serious and determined 
attempt than Amyraldism — its kindred though 
independent French counterpart — to break do\vn 
the rigour of supralapsarian and infralapsarian 
Calvinism. Though condemned by the weighty, 
if one-sided. Synod of Dort, and driven by force 
from Holland or Suppressed for a time, it exerted 
an extremely wide-spread influence, especially 
throughout the English-speaking world, pervading 
the Anglican Church and its great Methodist off- 
shoot. It represents the recoil of the human heart 
from the stem inferences of the head, from the 
darker aspects of Scripture teaeliing and of every- 
day observation of life. Its weapons against 
scholastic logic and learning are sentiment and 
humane feeling. It first denies five current pro- 
positions, then affirms five others, ending ivith the 
claim that the latter are ‘ agreeable to the Avord of 
God, tending to edification, and, as regards this 
argument, sufficient for salvation, so that it is not 
necessary or edifying to rise higher or to descend 
deeper.’ 

The first article affirms that election Is conditional upon, and 
inseparable from, Divine foreknowledge of faith and persever- 
ance, and reprobation u^n foreknowledge of unbelief and sin 
persisted in. The second affirms that the atonement through 
Obrist’s death is universal and sufficient for all, though not 
necessarily accepted ond actually effective In every cose, deny- 
ing any o priori limitation of it to elect persons. The third 
affirms that fallen man cannot accomplish good or attain to 
saving faith unless regenerated through the Holy Spirit ; but 
the fourth denies that grace is irresistible, compelling the eleot 
though withheld from the reprobate. The fifth denies that 
recipients of irresistible grace, those who through faith are 
‘ Christo insiti ao proinde Spiritus eius viviflcantis participes,’ 
are unable to fall away and necessarily persevere to the end, 
and affirms that it is impossible to say from Scripture whether 
the regenerate can ever fall away. 

fSchaff, Hist. p. 608 ff., text of positive artt. in Dutch, 
Lat., and Eng. in Evang. Prot, Creeds, pp. 646-649 ; MUUer, 
p. Iviii ; PEES, art. ‘ Eemonstranten ' ; m Dutch the series of 
works by Joannes Tideman, 1847-1872.] 

(4) The Canons of the Synod rf Dort (1619) are 
the final answer of orthodox Calvinism to the 
Remonstrants, accepted unanimously by a conven- 
tion of 84 Reformed divines, 68 of ivhom were 
Dutch, and 18 lay assessors. The foreign re- 
presentatives came at the request of the States- 
General from almost every ‘Reformed’ country. 
James i. of England sent Carleton, bishop of 
Llandafij Davenant, bishop of Salisbuiy, Ward, 
professor at Cambridge, Joseph Hall (afteiwards 
bishop of Norwich), replaced later by Thomas 
Goad, and one of his chaplains, Walter Balcan- 
cmhal, a Scot by birth, afterwards^ dean of 
Durham — ivith the shrewd advice to ‘ mitigate the 
heat on both sides,’ and to urge the Dutch clergy 
‘not to deliver in the pulpit to the people those 
things for ordinary doctrines ivhicli are the highest 
points of schools and not fit for vulgar capacity, 
but disputable on both sides.’ Distinguished 
French delegates were prevented from attending 
by the veto of the Crown. In addition to the 
flower of Dutch learning and piety, then at their 
highest, representatives, similarly distinguished, j 
from Great Britain, the Palatinate, Hesse, the i 


chief Churches of Switzerland, Nassau, Bremen, 
and Emden, ivere present to deliberate and append 
their simatures to the findings of the Synod. One- 
sided though the assembly necessarily ivas, the 
Arminians being everywhere in a mmority, no 
more learned or respectable Synod ivas ever con- 
vened, and no body more representative of the 
Reformed Protestant ivorld ever met. The result 
of their discussions ivas a foregone conclusion ; but, 
apart from special meetings, 154 regular sittings 
were held, and the whole subject under debate was 
examined and analyzed and set forth in dogmatic 
form Avith unexampled dialectic thoroughness and 
theological precision, and with an unmistakably 
reverent tone. Beyond question, the outcome is 
strictly loyal to the tradition of infralapsarian 
Calvinism at all points. Alike in logic and in 
Scripture-learning the neAV positions failed to win 
conviction. Consistency seemed to reside Avith 
their opponents. The Arminian theses were so 
largely based on the older doctrine that a more 
radical departure from the presuppositions of 
Calvinism Avould have been needed to substantiate 
their case. At this distance of time it is not easy 
to discover in them a very profound relief from the 
burdens under Avhich they chafed. Where the 
difierence between the tAvo parties is not senti- 
mental, it is apt to appear merely scholastic. 
Wesley in England was a conAunced Arminian, 
Whitefield a Calvinist as convinced, so that they 
parted for ever as workers in the visible Church ; 
but Avere the spirit and the outcome of their work 
as preachers not identical, Avere they not equaUy 
roAvarded and equally ‘oAvned’! Is it possible to 
believe that a world of thought really parted them 
or the communions which gathered round them? 
Would many among their vast audiences have 
recognized that between them there could yaivn the 
theological abyss which the debates and canons of 
Dordrecht laboriously located and surveyed t The 
method rather than the practical outcome of their 
thought Avas at variance. Each could find warrant 
in formal Scriptures of the highest authority. 

The Oanone are arranged in four chapters corresponding to 
the Arminion re-stotement (given in MiUler, p. lUff.) the 
Bemonstrance in four chapters, the third containing Articles 
8 and 4 of the original Bemonstrance. Each chapter affirms a 
group of theses, rejects a group of errors, and closes with the 
signatures of the Synod. ,,, 

Oh. I., of Divine Predestination, affirms 18 propositions. 
‘As all men have sinned in Adam. . . . God would have done 
no injustice by leaving them ail to perish ’ (Art. y. But in 
this the love of God was manifested, that He sent His only- 
begotten Son . . . that whosoever believeth on Hun should not 
perish but have everlasHng life ’ (Art. 2). ‘And that men may 
be brought to believe, God mercifully sends the “jss'ingcrs oi 
these most Joyful tidings to whom He will and at what time ue 
pleaseth ; by whose ministry men are called to 
&th in Obrist crucified ' (^t. 8). ‘The wrath of God abldoto 
on those who believe not this Gospel ; but auiffi m receive It, 
and embrace Jesus the Saviour by a true and Imng fnltn, are 
delivered’ (Art. 4). ‘The couse or guilt of this unbeUcf, m 
well 08 of nU other sbis, is nowise in God but in man hliMOU . 
whereas faith in Jesus Christ and salvation through Him is me 
free gift of God' (Art. 6). ‘That some receive the ^ft, Md 
others not, prooeeus from God’s decree, according to whlcn uo 
graciously softens the hearts of the elect, however obstinate, 
ond inclines them to believe: while He leaves the non-elect 1 
His last Judgment to their own wickedness and obduracy, .mo 
herein is especially displayed the profound, the merciful, *n 
at the same time the righteous disoriminatipn betweenmen 
equally Involved In ruin” (Art. 6). Heotion is of 
sovereign good pleasure, is of a certain number of t 

nature neither better nor more deserving than ptn®™ If", 



man as the pre-requisite cause orcondition on •"S faith.' 

but men are chSsen to faith and to ‘h® 

Election is the fountain of every saving good, Eph 1* ' W- 

■The elect cannot be cast awMrnor 

In due time (though in various degrees and In different mauurMi 

they attain the assurance of their election, not bj Inq^lH 7 

prying into the secret and deep ^gsof God, but by obaeiwg 

in themselves with a spiritual Joy and holy 

fallible fruits of election pointed out in the word of Grf , w 

M a true faith in Christ, filial f^r, a 

hungering and thirsting after righteousness’ (Artt. 
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elons employed by the Holy Spirit concerning God throneh the 
Prophets and Apostles, — the Rules for the Interpretation of 
expressions concerning God, — the Law and the Gospel in the 
Ohurch,— the Rites and Sacraments of the Church, Infant Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper, — Christian liberty In food, drink, 
dothlng, and ecclesiastical places of meeting, — Divine freedom 
from respect of persons in saving some and hardening others, — 
the Cause of Sin, and the Mediator the Son of God, — toe removal 
of obnoxious heretics and antichrists. The Confession is less 
pleasing In tone than ItB predecessors, being burdened with 
polemic and controverey. 

{On the Hungarian Confessions, see Report of Second General 
Council of Preehyterian Alliance, Philadelphia, 18S0 (for a full 
account, though marred by misprints and unfamlliari^ with 
English on the part of the Hungarian contributor, Francis 
Balogb, Prof, of Ch. Hist, at Debreczen), pp. 1099-1120 ; also 
Mtiller, op. eit. pp. xxxvl-xxxix, Latin texts of 2, 8, and pp. 
265-463 ; Schaff, BUt. p. 691 f.] 

ii. Bohemia. — In Bohemia, apart from the native 
Utraquiam, whose standards have been discussed 
(p. 844*’), there was also, as in Hunga^, a division 
of Protestant sympathies between Lntheranism 
and Calvinism. Beference has already (p. 844'’) 
been made to Calvinistio influence in the unionist 
Confession of 1676. But the outstanding Cal- 
vinist Bohemian Confession is the little known 
Confession of 1609, containing 20 chapters, almost 
catechetio in form, which had been presented to 
King Ferdinand, to the Emperor Maximilian n., 
and to King Sipsmund Augustus ii. of Poland — 
a revision and expansion of older documents of 
1635 and 1564, retaining not a little of the native 
pre-Beformation type of teaching. The Beformed 
Churcli of Bohemia and Moravia recognizes the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Second Helvetic 
Confession, 

[Miiller, pp. xxxlx-il, text In Lntln, pp. 463-600.] 

iii. Piedmont. — In Piedmont there was drawn 
up, as mentioned above (p. 844'’], the Calvinistio 
Waldensian Confession of 1656, in 33 propositions 
ivith an appendix repudiating 14 Bomanist accusa- 
tions— based upon the French Confession of Calvin. 

(French text in Miiller, pp. 600-605 ! French and English In 
Schaff, Etang. Prof. Oreedt, pp. 767-770.] 

iv. Poland, — In Poland, apart from the De- 
claration of Thom, mentioned above (p. 867) os 
a Confession recognized in Brandenburg, there 
needs only to be made a reference to the Con- 
sensus of Sendomir (1670). The death of John k 
Lasco and of Prince BadziivUl, the leaders of the 
Polish Beformation, and the pressure of Boman 
propaganda, led to the meeting and Confederation 
of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren 
at Sendomir in 1670, and to the issue of a joint- 
Confession setting forth their agreement on the 
fundamental Articles of Protestant faith embodied 
in their standards, and their compromise on the 
Lord’s Supper, in Melanohthonian or Calvinist 
terms, affirming the substantial presence of Christ 
(not of His body and blood), denying that the 
elements are mere symbols, avoiding technical 
Lutheran language, and omitting all reference 
to the doctrine of Predestination. The Confession 
contains a lengthy passage on the Sacraments from 
hlelanchthon’s ‘ Kepetition ’ of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, drawn up in 1551 for the Council of Trent, 
and in Melunchthon’s spirit it ncloiowledgcs the 
Christian soundness of all three parties, and enjoins 
the cultivation of good relations between them. In 
1670, at Posen, a series of 20 short supplementary 
Articles were adopted in confirmation of the Con- 
sensus. The Consensus was repeatedly ratified by 
Polish Ssnods. 

(Schaff, Hitt, pp. 6S1-6S8; art. ‘Sendomir,’ In 
Niemeyer, Collectio Corfessionum, Leipzig, 1840, p. 651 ff. (Lnt. 
text) ; Beck, Pie tymbolitclien Bucher^, 1848, voL U. p. 87 II. 
(Germ, text).] 

V, Constantinople, — ^In Constantinople, Cal- 
vinism found on exponent in so exalted a person- 
age as the Patriarch, CyrU Lucar, who was a 
life-long correspondent with the Genevan Be- 
formers (see above, p. 837). His Confession of 
Faith (1631) went further than that of his suc- 


cessor at Alexandria, Metrophanes (1625), who, 
while not openly espousing Protestant views, 
refrained from polemic against them, though 
opposing Boman Catholic tenets. It was supple- 
mented by various Catechisms. The earliest form, 
of 1629, was in Latin. The edition of 1631 con- 
tained four added questions and answers, and was 
in Greek. The edition of 1633, at Geneva, was in 
both languages. 

Of the 18 chapters, 1, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 16 are Otholio and 
nncontroversial— on the doctrines of the Trinity, Creation and 
Providence, the Fall, the Incarnation and Glory ol Christ, Faith, 
and Baptismal Regeneration, the Procession of the Spirit being 
expressed in terms of the phrasing of the mediating Council of 
Florence, ‘proceeding from the Father through the Son." In 
the other 10 chapters, the teaching is unmistakably Reformed 
and Calvinistio. The authority of Scripture is supreme os the 
Infallible Word of God, and the Apocrypha are excluded from 
canonical authority (ch. 2 and appendbt). The Church may err 
and Bin, and needs the grace of the Holy Spirit and His teaching 
rather than that of any mortal man (ch. 12). On Predestina- 
tion, Cyril agrees with Dort against the Arminians (ch. S). Ho 
sets forth Justification in ch. IS in these terms ; * We believe 
that man is Justified by faith, not by works. But when we say 
“ by faith,” we understand its correlative, the righteousness of 
Christ, which faith, performing the office of the hand, appre- 
hends and applies to us for salvation. And this ... in no 
wise to the prejudice of works . . . they are by no means to 
be neglected, they are necessary means and evidences of our 
faith and a confirmation of our calling. . , . They are of them- 
selves by no means sufficient to save man. The righteousness 
of Cihrist, applied to the penitent, alone Justifies and eaves the 
believer’ (after Schaff). There are but two Sacraments Insti- 
tuted by Christ ; both require faith for their efficacy (ch. 15). 
Transubstantiatton and oral manducation are alike erroneous 
doctrines, and are to be replaced by Calvin’s teaching on the 
real but spiritual presence and receptlcn of the body and blood 
of Christ (ch. 17). Purgatory and post-mortem repentance are 
denied (ch. 18). The Confession, of coarse, never became 
anthoritotive, but It Is a significant evidence of the infiuenoe 
of the Genevan School. 

(Schaff, Bist. pp. 64-67 ; art. ‘ Lukaris,' in PRiP.] 

vi. Spain. — In Spain three Calvinistio Confes- 
sions have been recognized : 

(1) Confession of 1669 of Spanish refugees from 
the Inquisition, in London. It is believed to have 
been very moderately Calvinistio in typo, and 
contained 21 Articles. 

(2) Confession of Seville (1869), on the ba‘As of 
an earlier draft prepared at Gibraltar, accepted by 
the Churches of Seville, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and Huelva. It contains 25 chapters inth 
proof-texts. It is largely a reproduction of the 
Westminster Confession, in parts a translation of it. 

(3) Confession of Madrid (1872), prepared and 
authorized by the Assembly of tne Beformed 
Church of Spain, the ‘ Spanish Christian Church.’ 
It contains ^ chapters, and is similar in character 
to that of 1869, the occasion for its preparation 
being the union of the Andalusian Churches form- 
ing the Spanish Beformed Church, which had 
recognized the earlier standard of doctrine, with 
a number of other congregations, some of which 
had been fostered by missions from Protestant 
countries. 

(Report of Secemd Gen. CouneU of Presiyterian Alliance, 
Pbilad., 1880, pp. 1121-1123.] 

vii. Italy. — The Confession of the Evangelical 
Church of Italy (1870) is a very short statement in 
8 Articles, adopted at Milan by a group of Free 
Churches met in Assembly, ‘simply os the out- 
ward bond of unity in the faith and the banner 
of the Church.’ 

The Articles relcr to 0) ScripWre ; (2) Man’s original state, the 
Fall, and ita result; (3) God's desire to eaTe ; (4; Salmtion, Its 
source, means, Tchlcle, end results ; (6) the life of the Uedeemed, 
end the source of its strength ; (6) the Church ; (7) Mlnirtrica in 
the Church ; (8) the Second Adrent of Christ, and Jud^ent. 

(Schafi; JStanff. PnL Creeds, pp. 787-7S3.J 

E. Tbe Britisb Islards ARP Empire.— \. 
England. — In Episcopalian England, as we have 
seen (pp. 861-857 above), Calvinism early made 
its presence felt, at first by reason of political 
exigencies nnder the cloak of Melanclitlionian 
Lutheranism, later with unmistakable cleamc.-yi 
in the accepted Articles (1649-1563), thonch never 
in its extreraer forms, and finally in the Lambeth 
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CTeatest part of the world to etemtj damnation, and hag created 
them for this very purpose ; that In the same manner in which 
election is the fountain and cause of faith and good works, re- 
probation is the cause of unbelief and impiety; that many 
children of the faithful are tom, guiltless, from their mothers* 
breasts and ^rannically plunged into hell : so that neither 
baptism, nor the prayers of the Church at their baptism, can at 
all profit them.' These and • many other things of the same 
kind the Reformed Churches not only do not acknowledge, but 
even detest with their whole soul.* Ohristtans, therefore, are 
solemnly ur^ed to judge of the Reformed faith from the author- 
ized Confessions, and not from particular utterances of a few 
ancient and modem teachers, often wrested from their tme sense 
and context, and to beware of the Judgment which awaits false 
witnesses and calumniators. Preachers of this doctrine are to 
handle it with modesty, reverence, and|cnution, for comfort and 
assurance, not for despair, or pride, or controversy. 

The Canons of Dort represent the last effort of 
rigid Calvinistio orthodoxy to meet the difllcolties 
and objections besetting their system, both from a 
popular and from a theological point of view. 
Later formulation simply rests upon their con- 
clusions. Beyond question, they are a completely 
consistent expansion of Calvin’s theory. Subse- 
quent history has not shown that they succeeded in 
their ulterior object of silencing objections or 
reassuring doubters.^ But their tone is as admirable 
as their eloquence is noble and sustained. Their 
ethical sensitiveness and zeal for the Divine rfory* 
even at the cost of man’s dimity, areSnanifest. Their 
courage in facing the problems of election and sin in 
the light of Scriptural revelation — problems which 
practically all non-Calvinistic systems discreetly 
elude or ignore — is worthy of the high spirit and 
noble ardour of the Dutch nation then emer^g 
from their long struggle for independence. Their 
only polemic is against detractors ; their attitude 
towards Arminianism is marred by no offence 
against charity or good taste. To read their 
stetely sentences is to be disabused of prejudice 
and suspicion, and to understand the chorus of 
relief and nraise that greeted their publication. 
The contraaictions which they contain, and make 
no effort to reduce, are the irreducible antinomies ; 
of every honest system — analogous to those of ' 
miracle and law, and related intimately to the 
moral problems of heredity and environment, of 
freedom and limitation, of Divine foreknowledge , 
of the actions of free agents. It is a great mistake 
to describe them as speculative, inqmsitive, or pre- 
sumptuous. They spring from a self-effacing desire 
to systematize and harmonize the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, to promote assurance of ultimate salvation 
in Christians without self-trust yet without slav- 
ish impotence, to combine the energy of striving 
against sin with trust and rest in God, to justffy 
forgiveness W its results, not by the deserts of its 
recipients. To the question, Why has not God con- 
ferred saving grace effectually upon all, since all 
alike are sinners and undesei-ving? — they either 
have no answer, or confess they cannot understand, 
implicitly appealing to godlessness and persistent 
impenitence as an observed fact in life, or lay the 
blame upon men who are already from their birth 
hopelessly under blame. They both assert and 
deny man’s individual freedom since Adam._ They 
leave inevitably upon the human mind an impres- 
sion of arbitrariness in God. He might have elected 
and saved all, but for reasons of His own, good, 
no doubt, though inscrutable and seeming harsh, 
reasons not connected with the particular sins of 
individuals, He has not done so. His action appears 
un-ethical according to our standards of Christian 
judgment. To be able to save and not to do so, 
to be free to elect all sinners and not to do so, 
when all alike have come short, whether it be true 
to life’s experience or not, is a painful character to 
attribute to the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
Technical or formal safeguards or reservations, 
counter-assertions like afterthoughts at the close 
of the canons, will not avail to dispel from the 


popular mmd, however serious, the impression ol 
Di^e cruelty. This is enough in itself to dis 
credit any religions manifesto, however guarded or 
^udied in its phraseology. Where the divines of 
Dordrecht failed, others may well pause. 

Along with the Belgic Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, which the Synod of Dort re- 
affirmed, the Canons of Dort have remained the 
formal standard of the group of Dutch Reformed 
Churches in Holland and in the lands of its emi- 
grant children. In the National Church of Hol- 
land, however, as distinct from the conservative 
secessions, they are no longer held as strictly bind- 
ing. Their influence upon subsequent Calvinistio 
Confessions is obvious even to the superfici^ 
reader. 

[Schaff, MiA. pp. 61S-623 : full lat. text In Zvanff. Pnt, 
Creeds, pp. B60-B80, Env. text of Dutch Ref. Church of Ameifoa, 
positive articles only, io. pp.iB81-697 ; Eng. text of positive and 
negative canons In Hall, Barmony of Prot, Conjemmt, 1842, 
pp. B89-B78 ; Muller, pp. Iviil-lxlv ; lull Lat. text, pp. 843-861.1 

D, Hunoart, Poland, and the rest of the 
Continent of Europe.— i. Hungary.— I n Hun- 

f a^ the Reformation movement, originated from 
Wittenberg, was promoted by a numerous group 
of native workers, at their head Matthias D6vay, 
and was consolidated by the acceptance in 1645 of 
the_ Augsburg Confession. But tvith remarkable 
rapidity the Saxon gave place to the Swiss influ- 
ence. Ddvay and his successors passed over, in 
spite of personal ties to Wittenberg, to Zivinglian 
and Calvinistic views, the phrase ‘ corde, non ore ' 
in relation to the communion of the Lord’s body 
becoming a watchword in the Magyar Church. 
The native Confessions belong to the years 1559^70, 
and to the lifetime and ascendancy of Peter Melius, 
the ‘Hungarian Calvin,’ teacher and pastor in 
Debreczen. They have all given place, however, 
since 1626 or 1646, to the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Second Helvetic Confession. 

(1) The Confession of Kolosvar (Claudiopolis), 
1659, is a brief ‘Sententia’ on the Lord’s Supper 
drawn up by Melius (luhasz), David, and seven 
colleagues met in synod; it was followed in the 
same year by a Defensio, or vindication, by David, 
both maintaining the Calvinist and rejecting the 
Lutheran doctrine. The Confession of Vasarhely, 
1659, in Hungarian, reproduces its teaching. 

(2) The Confession of Debreczen (1660-2) is the 
first general Calvinist Confession of the Church, 
dealing with election and other topics, doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical. It is based on the Fathers 
and on the Genevan teachers, was prepared by 
Melius, and was ratified by Synod. It is also 
known as Corfessio Agrivallensis, or Conf Hun- 
garorum, or Conf. Catholica. Melius at the same 
time introduced into school and general use a 
Catechism, modelled upon and inspired throughout 
by Calvin’s Catechism. 

(3) The Confession ofTarczal and Tor^, adopted 
by the successive synods of those places in 1662 and 
1563, is a shortened form of Beza’s Compendium 
of Reformed Doctrine, the Confessio Christtawz 
Fidei of 1560. It incorporates the Ecumenical 
Creeds, and treats in six parts of the Holy Trinity, 
of God the Father, of Jesus Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit, of the Church, and of final Judgment. ^ 

(4) The Confession of Czenger [IblQ), or Confesno 
Hungarica, is the last and most important of a 
series of Synodic Declarations against the Uni- 
tarian movement in Hungary, earlier examples 
being the Brief Confession of Pastors at Deoreczm 
(1667), the Confession of Kassa (1668), and the 
Conjfession of Vdrad (1669). 

The Confession of the Synod of Ozenger, at which Melto 
the guiding mind, hut from which the paztors who gympatt^ 
with Soclnus and Bervetua absented themselves, Mn^s li 
chapters dealing with theOneandOnly God,— th ® , 

Son of God from etemlty,-the Holy Spirit, as true and omj 

God and Lord, having life in Himself,— the Words and Exprea 
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the heads of -what was continually taught. There 
is a freshness of life about it ■which no frequency 
of reading wears off’ (Collected Writings, Lond. 
1864, i. 601). 

[Scbaff, ffist. pp. 680-685, Evang. Prot. Creeds, text in Scota 
and Lat. pp. 437-479; Dunlop, CoUeetion, pp. 13-93; Muller, 
Lat. text, pp. 249-263 ; C. G. M'Crie, Confesstont of the Church 
of Scotland, 1007, pp. 14-21 ; Edward Irvingr, ConfeesioTis, etc,, 
of the Church of Scotland, 1831 ; Mitchell, Scottish Reforma- 
tion, 1900, p. 99 ff. ; Lindsay, Hist, of Reformation, toL iL 
p. 300 S., and the Standard Scottish Church Histories.] 

(3) The Scottish National Covenants of 1581, 
1638, and 1643 bridge the interval between the 
Scots and the Westminster Confessions. They are 
not technically Confessional in form, but they call 
themselves Confessions, and contain matter of the 
nature of doctrinal manifestos, and therefore claim 
a place in this review. They are a special feature 
of Scottish religion in arms against ' Popery ’ and 
* Prelacy ’ in succession, and tney expressly model 
themselves on such OT Covenants as those of 
Joshua and Jehoiada, witnessing to the genuinely 
national character of the Reform movement in 


that country. 

The National Covenant, or Second Scots Con- 
fession, also called the King’s Confession (1581), 
was in Scots and in Latin, the work of Knox’s 
friend and colleague, John Craig. It solemnly re- 
afBrms the Scots Confession, strengthening its 
condemnation of Roman usnipations 
'uMu the scriptures of God, the liirk, the CivUl Mapistrato 
and consciences of men ; ail his tjTanous lawea mode upon 
indifferent thingis againis our Christian libertle ; ... bis fyvo 
bastard sacraments ... his crueli judgement agalnis infanta 
departing without the Sacrament, his absolute necessitie of 
baptisme . . . his waridiie monarchie and uncked hierarchie ... 
his erroneous and bioodie decreets made at Trente.' 

Sohaff describes it as the most fiercely anti-Popish 
of all Confessions, and notes that its reference to 
infant salvation, corresponding to the private ■view 
of Zwingli and Bullinger, is the first Confessional 
utterance of the kind, 'The closing sentences wUl 
serve as an example of its contents. In view of 
the existence of veiled Romanism and outward 
conformity in hope of the overthrow of the re- 
formed faith, 

• We theirfoir, willing to take away all suspicion of hypocrisie, 
and of Bio double dealing with God and his Kirk, protest and 
call the Searcher of ail Ilcartis for •witness, that our mlndis and 
beartis do fullilic agree with this our Confession, promeis, aith 
and subscription ; sa that we ar not movit with ony waridiie 
respect, but ar penwadlt onlie in our conscience, through the 
knowledge and loro of Godis trow Religion prented m our 
beartis be the Hoiie Spreit, as we sol answer to him in the day 
when the sccreits of beartis sal be disclosed. And because we 

M rceave that the quyetness and stabilitie of our Religion and 
rk doth depend upon the safety and good behaviour of the 
Klngis Majestie . . . We protest and promeis solcmnetlie ... 
that we sail defend his petsonne and authoritio ndth our genre, 
bodies, end lyres, in the defence of Cbristls Erangell, libertie of 
our countrey ... as we desire our God to be a strong and 
mcrdfull defender to ns in the day of our death, and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Fhther and the 
Hoiie Spreit, be all honour and gloiie etemallle. Amen.’ 

The Covenant was signed by King James vi., 
and his household, nobles, and ministers ; later in 
the same year by the General Assembly of the 
Church, and by all ranks and classes ; later still in 
1590 with additions. 

The Benewed National Covenant of 1638 includes 


the first, with additions by Alexander Henderson 
and Johnston of IVarriston, occn-sioned by the 
attempt of Charles I. and Archbishop Laud to 
force the Scottish Church to accept the Royal 
Supremacy, nith a hierarchy, and an elaborate 
A^lican service approximating to the Roman. 

'The Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 is also 

* anti-episcopal as well ns anti-papal . . . the connecting link 
between Scotch Presbyterianism and English Puritanism, be- 
tween the General Assembly and the Westminster Assembly, 
between the Scotch Parliament and the Long Parliament. It 
idmed to secure uniformity of religion in the united realms’ 
(Schaff, Hist. p. 6S9X 

Its occasion was an appeal by the English Long 
Parliament and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines to the Scots for aid against Charles I. It 


was dra^wn up by Alexander Henderson, then 
Rector of Edinburgh University and Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and was enthusiastically 
adopted hy the Assembly and the Scottish Con- 
vention. It is not a theological but a politico- 
religious document. 

(Schaff, Hist. pp. 655-694, Etang. Prot. Creeds, pp, 480-485 , 
Dunlop, CoUeetion, pp. 99-137; M’Crie, Confessions of Church 
of Scotland, pp. 21-27 ; Scottish Church Histories.] 

(4) The Aberdeen Confession (1616), though the 
work of the Episcopalian party daring its nscend- 
anw, and accordingly linked ■with the Five Articles 
of Perth (1618) and the Laudian Service Book in 
popular dislike, is not a whit less Calvinistio in its 
Predestinarion or Sacramental or Scriptural doc- 
trine than the Scots Confession, or indeed the 
subsequent Confession of Westminster, Its lan- 
guage is naturally free from the ■violence of 1560. 
Though approved by the Assembly of 1616, it had 
but a short-lived authority. It had been previously 
drafted (by Hall and Adamson, according to Scot 
of Cupar), and during the Assembly was revised 
^ Robert Ho^wie of St. Andrews, Forbes of Corse, 
Hay, Struthers, and Cowper (Calderwood, Historv, 
1842-9, vii. 233-242), M'Crie credits it as a whole 
mainly to Howie. 

(M'Crie, Corfessions, pp. 27-36. Text In the Boole of the 
UniversaU Kirk of Scotland, 1839, pp. 1132-1139, as 'The New 
Confession of Faith’; Maepherson, Hist, of Cn. in Scotland, 
1901, pp. 170-171 ; Mitchell, Scottish Reformation, 1900, p. 118; 
Grub, Eecles. History, 1801, iL 300.] 

(6) Catechisms authorized in Scotland before 
1646. — In no country was catechetio instruction of 
young and adult more prized or practised than in 
Scotland during the century after the Reformation. 
According to the First Book of Discipline (ch, 11, 
paragraph 3), 

’'After noone must the young children be publickly examined 
in their Catechism, In the Audience of the People; In doing 
whereof the Minister must take meat diligence as well to cause 
the people understand the Questions proponed satbe Answers, 
and the Doctrine that maybe collected thereof: the order to 
be kept in teaching the Catechism, and how much of it Is 
appointed for every Sonday is already distinguished In the 
Catechism printed with the Book of our Common Order ; which 
Catechism [sc. Colvin’s] is the most perfect that ever yet was 
used in the Kirk.’ 

A very large number of manuals were in circu- 
lation. At the Hampton Court Conference, King 
James complained tliat in Scotland every good 
mother’s son counted himself fit to tvrite a cate- 
chism. One of the earliest to secure currency was 
a Metrical Catechism by the Wedderbums, corre- 
sponding to metrical forms of the Psalter and 
Apostles’ Creed. In Latin, or in translation, the 
Geneva Catechism of Calvin and the Heidelberg or 
Palatine Catechism were authoritative. Admir- 
able native products were the Larger and the 
Shorter (abridged) Catechisms cf John Craig, the 
author of the First Covenant. The former appeared 
in 1581, was authorized in 1590, abridged by order 
of Assembly, and issued afresh in the shorter form 
which was the standard of instruction till super- 
seded by the Westminster Catechism. 

Craig’s larger Catechism begins; 'Who made man and 
woman!— The eternal God of his goodness. Wiereof made ho 
them!— Of an earthly body and an heavenly spirit. To whose 
Image made he them!— To his own image.’ The Shorter, used 
lor examination before Communion, begins : ' What arc we by 
nature f — The children of God's wrath,’ and contains 00 questions 
In 12 groups : of our bondage through Adam, our redemption 
by Christ, our Participation with Christ, the Word, our Ijberty 
to serve God, the Sacraments, Bapfism, the Supper, Discipline, 
the Magistrate, ' the Table In spedal,’ and the end of our Re- 
demption. 

In both works question and answer are uniquely 
brief and pithy, many of the answers being modeu 
of lucidity and cfiectiveness. The same may also 
bo said of the Latin Summula Catechismi or Budi- 
menta Pietatis long used in higher schools, ascribed 
to Amdrew Simpson of Perth — a little manual in 41 
questions based on the ' Threefold State of Man,' 
(1) in sanctitate ct sanitate, (2) sub peccato et 
morte, (3) sub Christi gratia. 
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(1695) and Irish (1616) Articles, ivith sharp decision 
and ■withont compromise. 

ii. Scotland. — In Presbyterian Scotland, Gen- 
evan teaching was dominant from the first, alike 
in Confessions and in Catechisms. Apart from 
the articles of belief or ‘ places ’ of the early Pro- 
testant teachers and martyrs, and the vernacular 
Catechism expounding the Apostles’ Creed pre- 
pared by Archbishop Hamilton for priests and 
people on the eve of the Eeformation in 1552, and 
the contemporary versified Creed of the ‘ Gude and 
Godlie Ballates,’ (1) the first Confessional utter- 
ance of Scottish faith is the Confession of the 
English Congregation at Geneva (1656), which, 
along with forms of prayer, had been framed on 
the teaching of Calvin’s 1536 Catechism and Forms 
of Prayer, for the congregation at Frankfort in 
1655 by Knox and four others commissioned to do 
the work — Whittingham, Gilby, Foxe, and Cole. 
When part of the Frankfort congregation migrated 
to Geneva, they took ivith them this ‘Forme of 
Prayers, etc.’ The brief Confession is the first 
among its contents. It is a running paraphrase 
and expansion of the Apostles’ Creed, whose 
clauses Avere printed as insets on the margin of the 
successive paraOTaphs. On Scripture, on the two- 
fold Decree, and on the Sacraments, it is completely 
loyal to Calvin, with whose approval, indeed, it 
was issued. On Knox’s return to Scotland the 
‘Fonne of Prayers’ was speedily ‘approved and 
received by the Church,’ and issued, practically 
withont change, for common use. 

[Text in Dunlop’s Collection of ConfeeaUms of Faith, Cate- 
ehisms, etc., cf Public Authority in the Church of Scotland, 
1719. 1722, vol. ii. pp. 1-12 ; also, with introduction, in Laing's 
IForis of John Knox, 1846^4, rot. ir. pp. 143-173.] 

(2) The Scots Confession of 1560 marks the con 
summation of the Eeformation in Scotland. It 
was drawn up in four days, by instruction of the 
Estates of Parliament, by Knox with the assistance 
of five others — Winram, Spottiswoode, Hillock, 
Douglas, and Eowe — ana, after private revision 
by Lethington and Lord James Stewart, who 
tempered its language and secured the omission 
of an article on the ‘dysobediens that subjects 
owe unto their magistrates,’ it was approved ^ 
Parliament as ‘ hailsome and sound doctrine.’ It 
is substantially the work of Knox himself, who 
had not only prepared the Geneva Confession with 
fuE knowledge of its Siviss counterparts, but had 
been consulted regarding the English Articles of 
Edward VI. 

The Pre/ace is a strikiug introduction, vivid, picturesque, and 
vigorous, and has often been the subject of well-deserved 
encomium. Like the First Confession of Basel (1534), it invites 
correction on the basis of Scripture, and disclaims inerrancy, 

‘ protestand that gif onie man will note in this our Oonfessioun 
onie Artickle or sentence repugnand to Gods halie word, that 
it wald please him of his gentleness and for Christian charities 
sake to admonish us of the same in writing ; and we upon our 
honoures and Sdelitie, be Gods grace do promise unto him 
satisfaction fra the mouth of God, that is, fra his baly scriptures, 
or else reformation of that quhiik he sal prove to bo amisse.’ 
Opening with the words, ‘ lang have we thirsted, dear Brethren, 
to have notified to the warld the Sum of that Doctrine quhiik 
we professe, and for qulillk we have sustained Infamie and 
Danger,’ it ends — 'be the assistance of the miohtie Spirit of 
the same our Lord Jesus Christ, we firmeiy purpose to abide to 
the end in the Oonfessioun of this our faith, as be Artickles 
foUowis.’ 

Its 26 Articles treat of * God, the Creation of Man, Original 
Sin, the Eevelation of the Promise, the Continuance ... of 
the Eirk, the Incarnation, why it behooved the Mediator to be 
very God and very Man, Election, Christ’s Death, Passion and 
Burial, the Resurrection, the Ascension, Faith in the Holy 
Goste, the Cause of Gude Warkis, what Warkis are reputft 
Gude befoir God, the Perfectioun of the Law and the Imper- 
fectioun of Man, the Kirk, the Immortalitie of the Saules, the 
Notts be the ouhilk the Trewe Kirk is decernit fra the false, 
and quha sail be Judge of the Doctrine, the Authoritte of the 
Scriptures, Generali Councillis, the Sacramentis, their Bicht 
Administratioun, to whom they appertaine, the Civile Magis- 
trate, the Guiftes freely given to the Kirk.’ In common rvith 
the other standards of the Reformation, it deprecates heresy j 
from the Catholic Creeds. The articles on Election [VIL and | 
IHII.) are characteristic: the conjunction of Godhead and man- 


hood in rarist proceeded from the eternal decree : for the same 
eternal God and Father who of mere grace elected us in Christ 
Jesus His Son before the foundation of the world appointed 
Him to be our Head, our Brother, our Pastor . . . giving power 
to believers to be the sons of God ... by which holy fraternitv 
•quhatsaever wee have tynt in Adam is restored unto us 
agayne.’ Nothing is said of a decree of reprobation, save that 
‘the reprobate' are mentioned as a class distinct from the 
elect (cf. the English Articles). Those who lack the Spirit of 
sanctification, and live in sin, cannot have Christ living fn their 
hearts till they repent and are changed (XIII.). Good works 
are the fruit of faith, and faith the gift of the Spirit (XII. and 
XIH.). The true Church is invisible, known only to God, who 
knows His elect; it includes the children of true believers, 
saints in glory and saints who yet live and fight against sin ; 
out of that true Church, as without Christ, there is no salva- 
tton, howsoever men may live according to equity and Justice 
(XVI.Il The notes of the true Church are three — the true 
preaching of the Word of God, the right administration of the 
Sacraments, discipline uprightly administered ; the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture belongs to no private or public person, to no 
Church by reason of any earthly pre-eminence, but to the Spirit 
of God by whom it was written : when in doubt we are to look 
to the utterance of the Spirit within the body of Scripture, to 
Christ’s own example and commandment; by Scripture all 
teachers and Councils are to be Judged (Artt. XTIII.-XX.). 
Councilsarefallibleat the best. . . ‘Not that we think that any 
policie and an ordour in ceremonies can be appointed for al 
ages, times, and places. For, os ceremonies elk as men have 
devised, are bot temporall ; so may and auebt they to be changed 
when they rather foster superstition then that they edifie the 
Kirk using the same’ (Art. XX.). The Two Sacraments of the 
New Testament correspond to Circumcision and Passover In 
the Old : they are not only to distinguish visibly God’s people 
from others, but to exercise their faith, and seal in their hearts 
the assurance of His promise and of their union with Christ : 
they are not ' naked and baire signes ’ : by them we are truly 
engrafted in and fed by Christ ; the signs are neither to be wor- 
shipped nor handled lightly, but reverenced; the very body and 
blood of Christ are by virtue of His Godhead communicated to 
ns, distant though He is in heaven, not by any transubstantla- 
tion, but through faith by the power of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we become fiesh of His flesh, bone of His bones, and receive ( life 
and immortalitie, . , . quhiik, albeitweconfesse are nether given 
unto us at that time onelie, nether zit be the proper power and 
vertue of the Sacrament onelie ; zit we afflrme that the faithful!, 
In the richt use of the Lords Table has conjunctioiin with 
Christ Jesus as the natursll man can not apprehend’ (Art 
XXI. ; cf. Eng. Arttt). Papists have corrupted, profaned, and 
adulterated the Sacraments: their stealing of the cup from 
God’s people is sacrilege (Art. XXII.). The civil magistrate is 
ordained of God, and to bo honoured and obeyed accordingly 
as the ‘ Lieu-tennents of God in whose Sessiouns God hiiMoIf 
dels sit and Judge’; to kings and magistrates the conservation 
and purgation of religion chiefly bttong : ‘ Sik as resist tao 
supreme power, doing that thing quhiik appertains to his 
charge do resist Goddis ordinance, and therefore cannot be 
guiltles ’ (Art. XXIV.). Finally, though a Church hove all the 
true notes, ‘ we means not that everie particular persoun Joyned 
with sik company be ane elect member of Christ Jesus : For wo 
acknowledge and confess that Dornell, Cockell, and Caffe may 
be sawen, grow, and in great aboundance lie in the ralddis 
of the whell.’ After a doxology, the Confession finely closes : 
‘Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be confounded ; let them 
flee from thy presence that bate thy godlie name. Give thy 
servands strenth to speake thy word in bauldnesse, and let all 
Natiouns cleave to thy trew knowledge. Amen.’ 

It is the national and the native Confession of 
Scotland, exhaling the spirit of the thrilling times 
that brought it into being. It is practical rather 
than theological in its terms and purpose, keenly 
alive to the needs of the hour — persuasion rather 
than eontroversy. If the language of the_ preface 
is stem and harsh towards Homan Catholics, it is 
never mere abuse or caricature ; it is 
truthful speech of men who had seen and suiiered, 
whose revered friends and teachers had been tom 
from their side and murdered for the truth. 
Though Edward Irving was_ less than fair ro 
the Westminster Confession, — its supplanter, M he 
deemed it, — his often quoted words _ cannot be 
improved upon : ‘ The Scottish Confession was the 
banner of the Church in all her wrestlings and 
conflicts, the Westminster Confession but as tne 
camp-colours which she hath used during her days 
of peace— the one for battle, the other for lair 
appearance and good order. This document . • • 
is written in a most honest, straightforward, man y 
style, without compliment or flattery, wit 
affectation of logical precision and learned hcrora y, 
as if it came fresh from the heart of laborious 
workmen, all the day long busy with the 
of the truth, and sitting down at night to embody 
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of God, Man, Christ, Salvation, Chnrch, and Last 
Things. 

The Doctrine of Scripture in ch. i. is a theo- 
logical dassio, and its contents deserve to be 
quoted not only as representative of the genius 
and spirit of the ’Westminster Assembly, but for 
their own dignity, comprehensiveness, and worth ; 

■ L Although the light of nature, and the works of Creation 
and Proridence, do so far manifest the gtxidness, wisdom, and 
power of God as to leave men ineiouBable : yet are they not 
BUfSoIent to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
Is necessary unto salvation ; therefore It pleased the Lord at 
sundry times and in divers manners to reveal himself and to 
declare that his will unto his Church ; and afterwords for the 
better preserving and propamtlng of the truth, and for the 
more sure establishment and comfort of the Church against 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satan and of the 
world, to commit the same wholly unto writing ; which makeUi 
the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; those former ways of 
God’s revealing bis will unto his people being now ceased.* 

Sect. il. enumerates the Canonical Books of Scripture *as 
given by Inspiration of God to be the rule of faith and life,’ 
omitting oil reference to the Apocrypha, and placing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews after the list of Paul’s Eplstlea as 
an anonymous hook. Sect. ill. runs: ‘The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, are no part 
of the Canon of Scrtoture ; and therefore are of no authorily 
in the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.'— Iv. ‘ The 
authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to be : 
believed and obeyed, depcndeth not upon the testimony of j 
any man or church, hut wholly upon God (who is truth itself), 
the Author thereof ; and therefore it Is to be received, 
because It la the Word of God.’— v. *We may be moved 
and induced by the testimony of the Church to an high and 
reverent esteem of the holy Scripture ; and the beavenllness j 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of oil the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man's salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the 
Word of God ; yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and ! 
assurance of the infoUlble truth, and divine authority thereof, 
is from the Inward work of the Holy Splt^ bearing witness by 
and with the Word in our hearts.’— vl. ‘ The whole counsel of 
God, concerning ail things necessary tor his own glory, man’s 
salvation, faith, end life, is either expressly set down m Scrip- 
ture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced 
from Scripture : unto which nothing at any time is to be 
added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions 
of men. Nevertheless we acknowledge the inward Ulumina- 
tion of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things os are revealed in the W’ord ; 
and that there are some circumstances concerning the worship 
of God and government of the Church, common to human 
actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and Ohrlsuan prudence according to the general 
rules of the Word, which are alwaj's to bo observed.’- vll, 

• All things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor 
alike clear unto all ; yet those things which are necessary to be 
known, believed, and observed for salvation, are so clearly pro- 
pounded and opened in some place of Scripture or other, that 
not only the learned but the unlearned, in a due use of the 
or^nary means, may attain unto a sufficient understanding of 
them.’- vill. ’The Old Testament In Hebrew (which was the 
imtivo language of the people of God of old), and the New 
Testament In Greek (which at the time of the writing of it was 
most generally known to the notions), being immediately In- 
spired by God, and by his singular care and providence kept 
pure in ail ages, are therefore authentlcal ; so as in all contro- 
versiei of religion the Church Is finally to appeal unto them. 
But because these original tongues are not known to all the 
people of God who have right unto end interest in the Scrip- 
tures, and ere commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them, therefore they are to be translated into tbs 
vulgar language of every nation unto which they come, that 
the Word of God dwelling plentifully in all, they may worship 
him in an acceptable marmer, and through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures may have hope.’ — Gc. ‘The Infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there la a question about the true and full sense of 
any ^ripturo (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly.’ 
—X. ’The supreme Judge, by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of oonnells, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking In the 
Scripture.’ 

Chs. m., T., DC., and xvn., on tho Divine 
Decree, Providence, Free-will, and the Persever- 
ance of tho Saints, iircsent n firm bat far from 
extreme type of Calvinism. "Written in fnll view 
of the great Eefomied Confessions, they go beyond 
the S9 Articles, the Scots Confession, the Heidel- 


berg Cateebism, and the ^Helvetic ConfessionB, in 
emphasizing the darker side of the Decree ; bat, 
like the Canons of Dort and the Irish Axtioles, 
they are strictly infralapsarian, thongh eminent 
members of the Assembly like Twisso were snpra- 
lapsarian Calvinists. The Fidl and its havoc are 
nnder a permissive, not a cansai or effective, decree. 
The term ' reprobation ’ is not used : * pretention, 
passing by,’ has replaced it as a milder expression, 
perhaps through the influence of men on the draft- 
ing committee like Calamy and Arrowsmith, who 
sympathized with the Amyraldist ‘hypothetical 
tmiversalism.’ Human freedom is affirmed, and 
‘the liberty or contingency of second causes,’ as 
compatible with the Divine sovereignty. Between 
‘ particular election ’ and ‘ hypothetical nniversal- 
ism,’ each of which found supporters in the debates, 
the Confession seems to halt. 

Chfl. vi.-ix., on Man, contain a development of 
the covenant-idea present in the Irish Articles; 
two Covenants with parallel ordinances, of "Works 
in Adam, of Grace in Christ, are distinguished 
— a theological scheme, traceable perhaps to Bal- 
linger, which emphasizes human freedom, and 
which had been taught on Biblical authority by 
Bollock in Scotland, by Cartwright in England, 
^ Olevianns in Germany, and by Coccems in 
Holland. Chs. x.-xviir. are an exceptionally full 
and carefnl statement of the doctrines bound 
up with Justification. Ch. xxi., of Religious "Wor- 
ship and the Sabbath Day, affirms the Puritan 
view of worship and of Sabhath-ohservance, the 
Hebrew Sabbath beii^ a perpetual commandment, 

‘ changed ’ since the Kesnrrection of Christ to the 
first day of the week, the Lord’s D^, so to be 
observed for ever. Ch. XXV., on the CJhurch, dis- 
tinguishes the Invisible Church, the whole number 
of the Elect, from the visible Catholic Chnrch, all 
who 

‘ profess tbe true rellgiou, together with their chlldreu . . . the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Ohrist, the bouse and family of 
God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.’ 
’This Catholic Church bath been sometimes more, sometimes 
less vlsiblo.’ ‘The purest churches nnder heaven are sabfect 
both to mixture and error ; and some have so degenerated ax 
to become no churches of Christ hut synagogues of Batan.' 
'There is no other bead of the Church but tho Lord Jesus 
Christ ; nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head 
thereof, but is that Antichrist, that man of sin, and son of per- 
dition, that cxalteth himsalf in the Church against Christ and 
all that is called God.’ 

Ch. XXVI. deals with the heavenly and the 
earthly Communion of Saints, and tho sacred 
obligations involved, in admirable terms. Clis. 
xxvii.-xxix. set forth searohingly the full Calvin- 
Lstio doctrine of the Sacraments in general and in 
particular, in terms which might satisfy every 
section of the Reformed Church apart from the 
Lutheran. Ch. xxx., of Church Censures, pro- 
vides for discipline through the officers appointed 
by authority of Christ to hold the keys of the 
Kingdom, or visible Chnrch. Ch. XXXI., of Synods 
and Conncils, affirms their legitimate convocation 
either by authority of civil mlers or by their 
own, their right ‘ ministerially ’ to determine con- 
troversies of faith and cases of conscience, etc., 
the authority of their decrees on spiritual matters 
if in harmony with God's Word, and declares, in 
words which necessarily apply to the Assembly 
itself and its articles : 

' All Bynods or Councils xlnce the Apostles’ times, whether 

S ncral or particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore 
ey are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as an help In both. (Of. xx, sect. U.: " Goa alone Is lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it fret from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are In anything contrary to his word, 
or beside It, in matterx of faith or worship, so that to hellers 
such doctrines, or to obey such commanamentx ont of con- 
science, la to bstray trus liberty of consdence, and the re- 
qulring of an Implicit faith and an absolute and blind obediencs 
is to destroy liberty of consdence and reason also.’7 Synods 
and Oounoils are to handle or condnde nothing but that which 
Is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with dril affaln, 
which eoneem the Oomroonwealth, nnJeax by way of bumble 
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[Horatins Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation, 
London, 1868 ; Dnnlop, CdUeetion, il. 139-882 : Schaff, Bxst, 
pp. 696-701.] 

(6) The Westminster Confession and Catechisms 
(1646-7) were the work of a taemorable Assembly 
of Divines, selected, appointed, and maintained by 
the Long Parliament, ‘ to be consulted with by the 
Parliament for the settling of the government and 
liturgy of the Church of England ; and for vindi- 
cating and clearing of the doctrine of the said 
Church from Mse aspersions and interpretations.’ 
In 1640, Commissioners from Scotland had brought 
representations that ‘ it is to be wished that there 
were one Confession of Paith, one form of Cate- 
chism, one Directory for all the parts of the public 
worship of God ... in all the churches of his 
majesty’s dominions,’ and the English Parliament 
reciprocated the desire.- The Assembly was con- 
stituted in 1643, both Houses of Parliament with- 
out the Royal consent having condemned the 
episcopal hierarchy as ‘ evil, ofl'ensive, and burden- 
some to the kingdom,’ and resolved to set up a 
government ‘ most agreeable to God’s word, most 
^t to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and in nearer agreement with the 
Church of Scotland, and other Reformed Churches 
abroad.’ The Assembly was to be composed of 
151 members, 30 of whom were eminent laymen 
(10 Lords, and 20 Commons), among them Selden, 
Pym, St. John, and Vane, and the rest divines repre- 
sentative of the English counties — a group of mode- 
rate Episcopalians, including the learned James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops of 
Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester, and five doctors of 
divinity from the Universities, a group of about a 
dozen learned Independents headed by Thomas 
Goodivin and Philip Nye, an influential Erastian 
group, including Lightfoot, Selden, and Coleman, 
all distinguished Hebrew scholars, and representing 
the mind of Parliament, and a ^oup, by far the 
largest, of Presbyterians, either, like Twisse the 
Prolocutor, Gataker, Reynolds, and Palmer, main- 
taining the Jits humanum of Presbytery as consis- 
tent with Scripture, or insisting on its /as divinum 
as commanded by Scripture. A group of Scottish 
Commissioners, five ministers, including Alexander 
Henderson, Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
Robert Baillie, Principal and Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow, Samuel Rutherford 
of the same office at St. Andrews, and George 
Gillespie, a youthful Edinburgh minister of un- 
usual talent, and three covenanting laymen, the 
martyr Marquis of Argyle, Lord Maitland, after- 
wards the persecuting Earl of Lauderdale, and 
Sir Archibmd Johnston of Warriston, uncle of 
Bishop Burnet, were associated with the Assembly 
throughout, acting on all its committees, and by 
force of character, scholarship, and debating power 
exercising an influence out of all proportion to 
their number. King Charles’s veto and the 
troubles of the Civil War prevented the Episco- 
palian divines, veith one or two exceptions, from 
attending, but Ussher’s absence with the King at 
Oxford failed to prejudice his theological influence 
in the proceedings, for his Confessional work was 
their basis, and, after all, the Assembly, though 
Puritan, was Anglican in its orders. The members 
were without exception convinced Calvinists of the 
orthodox type, without even a tinge of Arminian- 
ism. They debated in perfect personal freedom, 
without haste or interference, under the common 
vow which was read at the beginning of each 
week’s labours ; 

* I do eerionBly proxnlso and vow, In the presence of Almlgh^ 
God, that In this Assembly, whereof I am a member, I will main- 
tain nothing in point of doctrine but what I believe to be most 
Bgreeabie to the Word of God ; nor in point of discipline, but 
what may make most for God’s glory and the peace and good of 
His Ohnrch.’ 


The meetings were held first in the chapel of 
Henry vil. in Westminster, then in the hwtorio 
Jerusalem Chamber in the Deanery. Ten weeks 
were devoted^ to the revision of the Thirty-nine 
^tioles to bring them into unequivocally Oalvin- 
istic form on the lines of the Lambeth Articles and 
of Ussher’s Irish Articles, and the first fifteen were 
finished, and SMplied with Scripture proofs (for 
text, see Hall, Harmony of Prot. Confessions, pp. 
605-512, where they are printed ‘just as a matter 
of curiosity’). 

By order of Parliament the Assembly then 
turned its attention to the preparation of a Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms, and Book of Dis- 
cipline, for use throughout the three kingdoms. 
The Confession was ready after two years and a 
quarter of unremitting work, the Catechisms and 
Book of Order taking shape simultaneously. It 
was submitted in print to Parliament in Dea 
1646, and again in April 1647, when furnished by 
order with Scripture proofs, which, it appears, 
the divines had not been desirous of incorporat- 
ing with it. The chief responsibility for the 
authorship may be assigned to Drs. Twisse, 
Tuckney, Arrowsmith, Refolds, Temple, Hoyle, 
Palmer, Herle, and the Scottish Commissioners, 
though every sentence was openly debated with 
freedom ana deliberation. Parliament carefully 
considered the successive Articles, and omitted 
XXX. and XXXI., on Church Censures, and on 
Synods and Councils, with parts of XX, XXIII., 
and XXIV., on Christian Liberty, on the Civil 
Magistrate, and on Marriage. The work was 
then issued in 1648 in English and Latin by Parlia- 
mentary authority, and enjoyed, until the Restora- 
tion, the unique distinction of being the Confes- 
sional standard of the whole United Kingdom. It 
first received Royal Sanction hr 1690 under William 
and Mary. In Scotland the Assembly of 1647 
approved of it in its complete form as ‘mpst 
agreeable to the Word of God, and in nothing 
contrary to the received doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government of this Kirk.’ In 1649 
the Scottish Parliament also_ approved of it, and 
the Assembly ordained that ‘ in every house where 
there is any who can read, there be at least one 
copy of the Shorter and Larger Catechism, Con- 
fession of Faith, and Directory fop family worship. 
Though not intended by its Imglish authors to be 
imposed on the individual conscience as a docu- 
ment for subscription, it was promptly so used in 
Scotland. , 

In its complete form, as still current, the _Con- 
fession extends to 33 chapters, each contaimng 
a small group of articulate propositions. The 
chapters treat of Scripture, the Trinity Gods 
Decree, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Sin ana 
its Punishment, Gfod’s Covenant with Man, Christ 
the Mediator, Free-will, Effeetual Calling, 
fication. Adoption, Sanctification, Saving Faith, 
Repentance unto Life, Good Works, the Perseyer 
ance of Saints, Assurance of Grace and Salvanon, 
the Law, Christian Liberty and d'^herty of Lon 
science. Worship and the Sabbath, Lawnil Oatns 
and Vows, the Civil Magistrate, Marriage and 
Divorce, the Church, the Communion of bamts, 
the Sacraments, Baptism, the Lords SuppCT, 
Church Censures, Synods and Councils, the fatate 
after Death and the Resurrection, and the Lm’ J 
ment. This is the order throughout, with slight 
additions and subtractions and divisions, of toe 
19 Irish Articles of 1616 (see above, p. 855 i.h 
which begin irith Scripture and end 
Judgment, and, much less closely, the order of toa 
more theological portion of the 39 English Articles 
It thus anticipates one of the most 
accepted modem divisions of Christian dcwtMB, 
viz. the sequence, after a preface on Scnptur . 
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of God, Man, Christ, Salvation, Church, and Last 
Things. 

The Doctrine of Scripture in ch, i. is a theo- 
logical classic, and its contents deserve to be 
quoted not only as representative of the genius 
and spirit of the ‘Westminster Assembly, but for 
their own dignity, comprehensiveness, and worth ; 

■ i AltboUEh the light ol nature, and the rvorla of Creation 
and ProTidence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of God as to leave men inexcusable ; jet are the; not 
sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
is necessary unto salvation ; therefore It pleased the Lord at 
sundry times and In divers maimers to reveal himself and to 
declare that his will unto his Church ; and afterwards for the 
better preserving and proparatlng of the truth, and for the 
more sure establishment and comfort of the Chureh against 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satan and of the 
world, to commit the same wholly unto writing ; which maketh 
the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; those former ways of 
God’s revealing his will unto his people being now ceased.* 

Sect. ii. enumerates the Canonical Books of Scripture 'as 
given by inspiration of God to be the role of faith and life,* 
omitting all reference to the Apocrypha, and placing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews after the list of Paul’s EpIsUes as 
an anonymous book. Sect. UL runs : 'The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being of divine Inspiration, are no part 
of the Canon of Scripture ; and therefore ore of no authority 
in the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.'— Iv. ' The 
authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth Itself), 
the Author thereof ; and therefore it is to be received, 
because it is the Word of God.’— v. 'We may be moved 
and induced by the testimony of the Church to an high and 
reverent esteem of the holy Scripture ; and the heavenlinesa 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are ail- 
ments whereby It doth abundantly evidence Itself to be the 
Word of God ; yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the Word in our hearts.’— vl. * ^e whole connsel of i 
God, concerning all things necessary for his own glory, man’s | 
salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly set down m Scrip- j 
hire, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduct I 
from Scripture: imto which nothing at any time is to be 
added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions 
of men. Nevertheless we acknowledge the inward illumina- 
tion of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things os are revealed In the Word ; 
and that there are some circumstances concerning the worship 
of God and government of the Church, common to human 
actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and Ohrietian prudence according to the general 
rules of the Word, which are always to bo observed. ’—vU- 
* AH things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor 
alike clear unto tdl ; yet those things wmch are necessary to be 
known, believed, and observed for salvation, ore so clearly pro- 
pounded and opened in some place of Scripture or other, that 
not only the learned but the unlearned, in a due use ol the 
ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient understanding of 
them.’ — viii. ‘ qiie Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the 
native language of the people ol God of old), and the New 
Testament in Greek (which at the time of the writing of it was 
most generally known to the nations), being immediately In- 
spired by God, and by his singular care and providence kept 
pure in all ages, are therefore authentical ; so as In all contro- 
versies of rmigion the Church Is Anally to appeal unto them. 
But because these original tongues are not known to all the 
people ol God who have right unto and interest In the Scrip- 
tures, and are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them, therefore they are to be translate into the 
vulgar language ol every nation unto which they come, that 
the Word of God dwelling plentifully In all, they may worship 
him in an acceptable manner, and through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures may have hope.’— fia 'The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there Is a question about the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that spmk more clearly.’ 
—I. 'The supreme Judge, by which all oontroversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions ol ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and In whose sentence we are to 
rest, can bt no other but the Holy Spirit speaklog in the 
Scripture.’ 


Chs. in., T., IX., and xvn., on the Divine 
Decree, Providence, Free-will, and the Persever- 
ance of the Saints, present a firm hat for from 
extreme typo of Calvinism. Written in full view 
of the great Reformed ConfessionB,_they go beyond 
the 39 Articles, the Scots Confession, the Heidel- 


berg Catechism, and the Helvetic Confessions, in 
emphasizing the darker side of the Decree ; but, 
like the Canons of Dort and the Irish Artioles, 
they are strictly infralapsarian, thongh eminent 
members of the Assembly like Twisse were supra- 
lapsarian Calvinists. The Fall and its havoc are 
nnder a permissive, not a cansal or efieotive, decree. 
The term ‘ reprobation ’ is not used : ‘ preterition, 
passing by/ has replaced it as a milder expression, 
perhaps tnrongh the influence of men on the draft- 
ing committee like Calamy and Arrowsmith, who 
sympathized with the Amifraldist ‘^pothotical 
nniversalism.’ Homan freedom is affirmed, and 
‘ the liberty or contingency of second causes,’ as 
compatible with the Divine sovereignty. Between 
‘ partionlar election ’ and * hypothetical nniversal- 
ism,’ each of which found snpporters in the debates, 
the Confession seems to halt. 

Chs. Tl.-ix., on Man, contain a development of 
the covenant-idea present in the Irish Articles; 
two Covenants with parallel ordinances, of Works 
in Adam, of Grace in Christ, are distinguished 
— a theolo^cal scheme, traceable perhaps to Bol- 
linger, which emphasizes human freedom, and 
which had been taught on Biblical authority by 
Bollock in Scotland, by Cartwright in England, 
^ Olevianns in Germany, and by Cocceius in 
Holland. Chs. X.-XVIII. are an exceptionally full 
and careful statement of the doctrines bound 
np with Jnstification. Ch. xxi., of Religions Wor- 
ship and the Sabbath Day, affirms the Puritan 
view of worship and of Sabhath-obsorvanco, the 
Hebrew Sabbath heiM a perpetual commandment, 

* changed ’ since the Besnrrection of Christ to the 
first day of the week, the Lord’s D^, so to be 
observed for ever. Ch. xxv,, on the Church, dis- 
tinguishes the Invisible Church, the whole number 
of the Elect, from the visible Catholic Church, all 
who 

* proiess the true religion, together with their chDdren . . . the 
kingdom of the Lora Jesue Ohrist, the house and landlT ot 
God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.’ 

* This Catholic Church hath been eometimes more, eometimee 
less visible.’ * The purest churches under heaven are subject 
both to mixture and error ; and some have eo degenerated as 
to become no churches ot Christ but synagogues ot Satan.’ 
•There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus 
Christ : nor con the Pope of Eome in any sense be head 
thereol, but is that Antichrist, that man of sin, and son of per- 
dition, that exoltctb himself in the Ohnrch against Christ and 
bU that is called God.’ 

Ch. XXVI. deals with the heavenly and the 
earthly Communion of Saints, and the sacred 
obligations involved, in admirable terms. Chs. 
xxvii.-xxix. set forth searchingly the full Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the Sacraments in general and in 
particular, in terms which might satisfy every 
section of the Reformed Church apart from the 
Lutheran. Ch. XXX., of Church Censures, pro- 
vides for discipline through the officers appointed 
by authority of Christ to hold the keys of the 
lungdom, or visible Church. Ch. XXXI., of Synods 
and Connefls, afiirms their legitimate convocation 
either by authority of civil rulers or by their 
own, their right ‘ ministerially ’ to determine con- 
troversies of faith Md cases of conscience, etc., 
the authority of their decrees on spiritual matters 
if in harmony with God’s Word, and declares, in 
words which necessarily apply to the Assembly 
itself and its articles : 

* AH SynodB or Councils since ths AposUca’ time*, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore 
they are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as an help In both. (Of.xx.eect.ll.: "Goaalonelslordoflhe 
conscience, and hath left It free from the doctirines and com- 
mandment of men which are In anything contrary to his word, 
or beside It, in matters of faith or worship, so that to beUcre 
such doctrines, or to obey such commandment* cat of con- 
science, is to betray true Uberty ot contdcnce, and the re- 
qnlring of an implicit faith and an absolute and blind obedience 
Is to destroy Uberty of consdenoe and reason aiso-'O Bynods 
and Councils are to handle or coaciude nothing hut that which 
Is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with dril affairs, 
which concern the Commonwealth, unless by way of humble 
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petition In cases extraordinary ; or by way of adrice for satis, 
taction of conscience, if they be therennto required by the civil 
magistrate.’ 

Ch. xxxn. declares that 
‘the bodies of men after death return to dnst and see corruption, 
but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), havingan Immortal 
subsistence, immediately return to Qod who gave them. The 
souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in holiness, are 
received into the highest heavens, where they behold the face 
of God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of 
their bodies ; and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the Judgment of the great day. Besides these two places for 
souls separated from their bodies, the Scripture aoknowledgeth 
none. At the last day such as are found alive shall not die, 
but be changed ; and oil the dead shall be raised up with the 
selfsame bodies, and none other, although with Cerent 
qualities, which shall be united again to their souls for ever. 
The bodies of the unjust shall by the power of Ohrist be raised 
to dishonour : the bodies of the Just by bis Spirit unto honour, 
and be made conformable to his own glorious body.’ 

Ch. XXXIII. sets forth the nature of the Last 
Judgment, and its end 
‘ for the manifestation ot the gloiyof his [God's] mercy In the 
eternal salvation of the elect, and of his Justice in the damna- 
tion of the reprobate, who are wicked and disobedient. . . . 
As Ohrist would have us to be certainly persuaded that there 
shall be a day of Judgment, both to deter all men from sin, and 
for the greater consolation of the godly In their adversity ; so 
will he have that day unknown to men, that they may shake 
off all carnal security, and be always watchful, because they 
know not at what hour the Lord will come ; and may be ever 
pr^ared to say, " Gome, Lord Jesus, come quickly. Amen,"’ 

Two portions of the Confession which have been 
the subject of ecclesiastical heart-searching or mis- 
giving are those in chs. III. and X. concerning 
Predestination and Election, and in ch. xxin. on 
the Civil Magistrate. The former, after stating 
that 

' God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass : yet so as thereby neither is God the author of 
sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
the liberty or contingency ot second causes taken away, but 
rather established,' 

proceeds to affirm that some men and angels are 
predestinated, out of God’s mere free grace and 
love without any foresight of faith or good works 
or any other thing in the creature, unto everlasting 
life, whose number is certain and definite, whereas 
the rest of mankind are foreordained to be passed 
by unto everlasting death for their sin, to the praise 
of God’s glorious justice. Similarly — 

' Elect infants, djing in infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where 
and how he pleaseth. So also are ail other elect persons who 
are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word. Others not elected, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations 
of the Spirit, yet they never truly come unto Ohrist, and there- 
fore cannot be saved ; much less can men not professing the 
Ohristian religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be 
they ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion they do profess ; and to 
assert and maintain that they may, is very pernidous and to he 
detested ’(.X. sect. iii.). 

These are essentially the positions of the Sjmod 
of Dort of 1619, subject to the same criticisms or 
misunderstandings. Nothing is said of the elect 
being few ; no certain external or internal means 
for the recoCTition of the elect is indicated ; the 
‘ rest of manlcind ’ may be few or many ; it is not 
definitely affirmed that any ^ants die ineleet, 
though the natural suggestion is that some, if not 
indeed many, do, especially as election even of 
adults is without regard to future merit or worth 
in them. It is not wonderful that the divines of 
Westminster, like their kinsmen and forerunners 
at Dort, should have felt it their duty to say ; 

‘ The doctrine of this high mystery of predostinatioB Is to he 
handled with roedal prudence and care, that men attending 
the will of God revealed in his word and yielding obedience 
thereunto, may from the certainly of their effectual voewon 
be assured of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine 
afford matter of praise, reverence, and admiration of God, and 
of humility, diligence, and abundant consolation to all that 
eiocerely obey the Gospel ’ (in. sect. viil.). 

The other passage, on the Civil Magistrate, 
acknowledges the Divine origin and claims of bis J 
authority, his duty of taking 

• order that unity and peace be preferred in the Ohurcb, that , 


the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that oU bUsphemlei 
and heresies be oppressed, all corruptions and abuses in wor- 
ship and ^ciphne prevented or reformed, and aU the ordi- 
nances of Qod duly eottied, adminl^red, and observed ’ : 
but continues ; 

‘For the better effecting whereof he hath power to call 
Synods, to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever 
Is transacted in them be according to the mlndof God’’ yet 
he ‘may not assume to himself the administration of the word 
and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ 

the conception apparently being that he is not to 
interfere with spiritual things so long as they 
are Soripturally transacted by the Church, whose 
courts and decisions his strong arm is to enforce. 
Hero also it may bo admitted that the Confession 
did not succeed in foreclosing future embarrass- 
ment. 

The Westminster Confession, then, does for the 
whole system of Calvinistic doctrine what the 
Canons of Dort did for one doctrine; it marks 
the maturest and most deliberate ffirmnlation of 
the scheme of Biblical revelation as it appeared 
to the most cultured and the most devout I^ritan 
minds. It was the last great Creed-utterance of 
Calvinism, and intellectually and theologically it 
is a worthy child of the Institutes, a stately and 
noble standard for Bible-loving men. While in- 
fluenced necessarily by Continental learning and 
controversy, it is essentially British, as well hj 
heredity as by environment; for not only is it 
based upon the Thirty-nine Articles, modified and 
supplemented in a definitely Calvinistic sense at 
Lambeth and at Dublin, hut it literally incorporates 
Ussher’s Irish Articles, accepting their order and 
titles, and using, often without a word of change, 
whole sentences and paragraphs. To the reader of 
both documents the debt is patent on the surface, 
and the obligation goes down to the very heart of 
the thought. Ussher could net have secured more 
of his own way had he deserted the King and taken 
his seat in the Jerusalem Chamber. Only Landian 
Anglicans could seriously have dissented from the 
doctrine laid down. Bom on the Thames, in the 
capital of the southern kingdom, the Confession, 
itself a painful reminder to the revellers of the 
Eestoration of the sternness of the Long Parlia- 
ment, soon was discarded by the national Church 
for which it was primarilj^ prepared; it found a 
home and instant welcome in Scotland, to pass out 
thence into all the world with the strenuous and 
hardy emigrants who planted their feith wherever 
they sought to make their way_ in life. It still 
remains, in spite of changing times and altered 
formulae of adherence, the honoured symbol of a 

g reat group of powerful Churches throu^out the 
ritish Empire and the great American ilepuhlio, 
embracing within their membership a large pro- 
portion of the foremost representatives of the 
world’s highest material, social, educational, moral, 
and religious interests. The English-speaking 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the world with- 
out exception adhere either to it or to some 
comparatively slight modification of it; while ite 
hold, direct or indirect, upon Congregationahste 
and Baptists and others, is a farther tribute to its 
power both of education and of revival. , 

The Larger Catechism of the Westmii^ter Divvnts, 
composed in 1647 simultaneously with the Con- 
fessron and before the Shorter Catechism, was 
drafted mainly by Herbert Palmer, the 
‘ Catechism ’ in high repnte, published m 
■with a distinctive method or its own, and W 
Anthony Tuckney, the learned Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and, like those other documents, 
furnished with carefully collected Soriptnro prooia 
The basis of doctrine was Palmer’s Catechism and 
Ussher’s ‘Body of Divinity,’ and, of 
debated conclusions of the Confession iMelf (lirig^ 
Preshgterian Peview, Jan. 1880). The Scottis 
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Assembly of 1648 approved of it as a ‘Directory 
for catecnizing such as have made some proficiency 
in the knowledge of the grounds of Keligion,’ and 
it is not to be judged as a manual for the young. 
It contains 196 questions with answers that are not 
seldom very long, though admirably clear, because 
intended to be comprehensive. 

It begins : ' What is the chief and highest end of man 7 — Man's 
chief and highest end is to glorify God and fully to enjoy him lor 
ever. How doth it appear that there is a God 7— The very light of 
nattue in man, and the works of God declare plainly that there 
is a God : but his Word and Spirit only do sufBciently and 
effectually reveal him unto men for their ealvation.’ And it ends : 
* IThat doth the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer teach us 7’ after 
setting forth the doctrines of God, Bis decrees, Creation, the 
Fail, Sin and its Punishment, the Covenant of Grace, Christ the 
Mediator, His Offices, Humiliation, and Exaltation, and Eternal 
Work, the Church, Membership in Christ, the Ei^erience and 
Contents of Salvation, Future Judgment, the Commandments as 
Christian Duties, man's inability to keep them, the special aggra- 
vations of Sin, the Means of Grace— the Word, the Sacraments, 
and Prayer, with the proper meaning and use of each, the Lord's 
Prayer being expounded at the close. 

The Larger Catechism, though too elaborate to be 
popular, IS historically of service as a supplement 
ana commentary on the Confession, and as the 
basis of the popular ‘ Shorter Catechism.’ 

The Shorter Catechism, prepared immediately 
after the other documents oy a small com- 
mittee, and likewise approved in 1648 by the 
Church of Scotland as a ‘Directoiy for cate- 
chizing such as are of weaker capacity,’ is an 
acknowledged masterpiece, a triumph of happy 
arrangement, of condensed and comprehensive in- 
struction, of lucid and forceful expression. While 
Tuckney was in the later stages convener of the 
committee entrusted with its composition, and may 
have been largely responsible for its final phrasing, 
the brilliant Cambridge mathematician and divine, 
the secretaiy, John Wallis, Palmer’s intimate 
friend, is believed to have taken a very large share 
in the work. Materials were drawn not only from 
the Confession and Larger Catechism and their 
sources, but from other Catechisms among the 
large number current at the time, e.g., besides 
Palmer’s, those of Ezekiel Rogers, Matthew New- 
comen, Gouge, and Ball (see A. F. Mitchell, Westm. 
Assembly, Lect. xii , ; also Catechisms of the Second 
Eeformation, 1888, by the same author, pp. 3-39, 
where the chief parallels to each question and answer 
are printed). The Scottish Commissioners cannot 
have had much to do with its preparation, os most of 
them had departed home before its compilation was 
materially advanced; but in Scotland it became 
at once, and has remained, a household book, a 
Bible in miniature, and the working Creed of the 
nation. If its teaching seems diflBcult and exacting 
for ‘ such as are of weaker capacity ’ in our time, 
the fault may lie with our modem education, 
which so diffuses the interest and attention of the 
young over many subjects, mostly secular, that 
the concentration, formerly possible to all, upon 
religions and theological concerns, is hard to secure. 
No more successful compendium of Christian doc- 
trine, arranged according to a theological scheme 
for practical instruction and for memorizing, has 
ever been published. Its theological terms, Pauline 
in their origin for the most part, sit far from easily 
upon the lips of children ; but they aid the memory, 
condense the truth, and are, as they were intended 
to be, fit and stimulating matter for exposition by 
the teacher. It is probable that we are apt to 
exaggerate the value of self-explanatory simplicity 
in such a manual. The Catechism was not meant 
to bo learned without a teacher, and the teacher 
certainly cannot complain that he has platitudes to 
teach who has its questions and answers to expound. 
While the Shorter Catechism’s relation to the 
Longer is described by a Scottish Commissioner ns 
that of milk to meat, there was no idea of diluting 
the milk for the young and weak ; for it was a 


recognized principle with the Assembly ‘that the 
greatest care should be taken to frame the answer, 
not according to the model of the knowledge the 
child hath, but according to that the child ought to 
have.’ 

The Shorter Oateohiam contains 107 questions, the first and 
the last belnj; the same as in the Larger Manual, with even 
simpler and happier answers. Many of the answers are classic 
utterances, and haunt both memory and intelligence. ‘ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.’ ' The 
Scriptures principally teach what man is to believe concerning 
God, and what duW God requires of man.' * God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness. Justice, goodness, and truth ’{an answer ascribed by 
tradition to Gillespie, but at least anticipated in Its terms in A 
Compendious Catechism, by J. F., published in London, 1&15 [see 
Schaff, Hist. p. 787, footnote on A. F. Mitchell’s authorityj). 

* Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the Uw 
of God.' 'Christ ns Our Bedeemer executeth the offices of a 
Prophet, of a Priest, and of a Eing, both in His estate of Humilia- 
tion and Exaltation.’ ' Christ executeth the office of a Prophet 
in revealing to us by His Word and Spirit the will of God for Our 
salvation.’ ‘ Christ executeth the omce of a Priest in His once 
offering up of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine Justice, and 
reconcile us to God, and in making continual intercession for us.’ 

* Christ executeth the office of a King in subduing us to Hiraself, 
In ruling and defending us, and in restraining and conquering all 
His and our enemies.’ * 'The Spirit applieth to us the Eedemp- 
tion purchased by Christ, by working faith in us, and thereby 
uniting ns to Christ in our effectual calling.' ' Effectual calling 
is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing us of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills. He doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely offered to ns in the Gospel.’ 'Justification 
is an act of God’s free grace, wherein Be paidonetb all our sins, 
and accepteth us as righteous in Bis sight, only tor the righteous- 
ness of Christ Imputed to us and received by faith alone.' 

* Adoption is an act of God’s free grace, whereby we are received 
into the number, and bavela right to ail the privileges, of the sons 
of God.’ ' Sanctification is the work of God's free grace whereby 
we are renewed in the whole man after the image of God, and 
are enabled more and more to die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness.’ ' The benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from Justification, adoption, and sanctification, are assur- 
ance of God’s love, peace of conscience, Joy in the Holy Ghost, 
increase of grace, and perseverance therein to the end.’ 'The 
souls of beltevere are at theirdeath made perfect in holiness, and 
do immediately pass into glory, and their bodies, being still united 
to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrection.* ' No mere 
man since the fall is able in tills life perfectly to keep the com- 
mandments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed.’ ‘ Faith in J esus Christ is a soving grace whereby we 
receive and rest upon Him alone lor salvation, as He Is offered 
to us in the Gospel.’ * The outward and ordinary means whereby 
Christ communicatetb to us the benefits of redemption are Hu 
ordinances, especially the Word, Sacraments, and Pr^er, all 
which are mode effectual to the elect for salvation.’ ‘ That the 
Word may become effectual to salvation, we must attend there- 
unto with diligence, preparation, and prayer, receive it with 
faith and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise it in our 
livee.' ‘ A sacrament is an holy ordinance, instituted by Christ, 
wherein, by sensible signs, Ctwlst and the benefits of the New 
Covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to Believers.’ 
The Apostles’ Creed, though not formally in- 
corporated or expounded in the body of the 
Catechism, is printed nt the close with the judici- 
ous note : 

'Albeit the substance of the doctrine comprised in that 
abridgment commonly called the Apostles' Creed be fully set 
forth In each of the Catechisms, so as there is no necessity of in- 
serting the Creed Itself, yet it is here annexed, not as though 
it were composed by tbe Apostles, or ought to be esteemed 
canonical Scripture as the Ten Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer (much less a prayer, as toiorant people have been apt to 
make both it and the Decalogue), but because it is a brief sum of 
the Christian Faith, ameable to the Word of God, and andently 
received in the Churches of Christ’ 

A catechism containing sentences like the answers 
quoted, prepared with such fidelity to Holy "Writ, 
and couched in language so dignified and unaffected, 
is in every way worthy of the authors of the West- 
minster Confession, and of the devoted acceptance 
of the Churches whose young life it has nourished 
in spiritual truth throughout the subsequent 
generations, and whose ageing members its well- 
remembered lessons have supported and solaced. 

IThe text of the Weatmlnrter Btandarda is printed in full In 
Dnnlop’tCoCrefum, voL L pp. l-4f f, andJn.Miiller’a Belsnntnis- 
sehriftenjm. 612-652): the Oonfeesion and Shorter Catechism 
in Schaff, Creeds ^ Ecang. Prof. Churches, pp. 600-7(M. For 
history, aee Schaff, iffrt. pp. 701-804, a .valuable account with 
comparisons and criticisms and useful bibliography of older 
works in general and special literature. The ‘Mmntei of tfie 
Besslons of the Westm. ■ ■" 

F. Mitchell and 


stm. Assembly awt-lCin’ are edited by Alex 
John Struthera, Edin. 1871 ; cL Hetherlng- 
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ton, Historv of the Assembly^, 1878: A. F, Mitchdl, Wett- 
minster Assembly (rev. ed. Phllad. 1897), The Westm. Conf.» 
1807; Warfield, ‘The Makfnr of the VTestm. Conf.,’in PJiR, 
^r. 1901, p. 226 fl. ; of. also Beveridge, Sist. of the 
Jrestm. Assembly, Edln, 1904, an accurate popular summary of 
the matter contained in the earlier works; A. F. Mitchell, 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation (an invaluable study) ; H, 
Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish R^ormation, On the doctrine 
of the Confession a recent work. Theology of the Westminster 
Symbols, by Edw. D. Morris, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., 1900, 
pp. 858, is one of the most complete and well informed.] 

(7) Modifications of the Westminster Confession 
in British Presbyterian Churches have not been 
wanting, but the changes hitherto effected have 
not been very substantial, though the attitude of 
the Churches to it has been unnustakably altered. 

In Scotland, the adrative home of the Confes- 
sion, the forces of religious conservatism have 
combined with an intelligent appreciation of its 
solid worth and Scriptural foundation to retain it 
well-nigh inviolate as the symbol of every branch 
of the divided Church, By varying formulse of 
subscription in the National Church, and by de- 
claratory acts or statements in the Free Churches, 
a modicum of relief has been sought for tender 
consciences. In the Church of Scotland the earlier 
formulas of 1694 and 1711, which declared the 
signatory’s belief in the whole doctrine of the Con- 
fession, and that of 1889, which omitted the word 
‘ whole,’ were mitigated by a declaration appointed 
in 1903 to be readjublicly before subscription, to 
the effect that the Confession ‘ is to be regarded as 
an inf^ble rule of faith and worship only in so 
far as it accords ivith Holy Scripture interpreted 
by the Holy Spirit,’ replaced in 1910 by a formula 
framed with the concurrent authority of Parlia- 
ment ; ‘ I hereto subscribe the Confession of Faith, 
declaring that I accept it as the Confession of this 
Church, and that I believe the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith contained therein.’ 
In the United Presbyterian Church and in the Free 
Church, Declaratory Acts wore passed in 1879 and 
1892 to define on certain points the sense in which 
the Confession was to be understood, disowning the 
view that the Confession inculcated persecuting 
principles in relation to the duties of the Civu 
Magistrate, and the view that its doctrine of sin 
and grace taught that human corruption has 
destroyed human responsibility and the power to 
do virtuous actions, or that some infants are 
eternally lost, or that men are foreordained to 
death irrespective of their sin, or that Divine grace 
is not extended to any who are out of reach of its 
ordinary means. 

In England a similar course was taken by the 
Presbyterian Church, but abandoned in 1888, and 
in 1890 The Articles of the Faith, 24 in number, 
were drawn up by a committee presided over by 
Principal Oswald Dykes, in order to define the 
doctrines in the Westminster Confession which 
were counted de fide and vital. These Articles 
briefly set forth a moderately conservative state- 
ment, influenced by the other standard Confessional 
utterances of Protestant Christianity, on God, the 
Trinity, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Saving 
Grace, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Work of Christ, 
the Exaltation of Christ, the Gospel, the Holy 
Spirit, Election and Regeneration, Justification by 
Inith, Sonship in Christ, the Law and New Obedi- 
ence, Sanctification and Perseverance, the Church, 
Church Order and Fellowship, Holy Scripture, the 
Sacraments, the Second Advent, the Resurrection, 
the Last Judgment, and the Life Everlasting. Com- 
parison of these titles with those of the Confession 
at once reveals many of the dootrinal_ omissions, 
to the article on Election nothing is said of repro- 
bation or preterition ; it is as follows : 

‘ We humbly own and believe that God the Father, before the 
foundation of the world, was pleaaed of Hla sovereign grace to 
choose unto Himself In Christ a people, whom He gave to the 
Bon, and to whom the Holy Spirit imparta eplritual life hy a 


secret and wonderful operation of Hie power, using as Hla ordl- 
nary means, where y^rs of understanding have been reached, 
the toths pf ffis Word m ways agreeable to the nature of man: 
BO that bemg bom from above they are the children of God. 
created in Christ Jesus unto good worlm.' 

Elsewhere the language of election is avoided; 
instead of ‘ the elect’ we read of ‘ Christ’s people,' 
‘ every one who repents and believes,’ and so on. 
A noteworthy feature of the articles is their use of 
the proper language of a Creed; ‘we believe,’ 
‘we acknowledge,’ ‘we adore,’ ‘we own,’ etc. 

[Ths Articles of the Faith, Issued by Publication Committee oi 
the Presbyterian Church of England, 1890. There is also a small 
account of their scope, etc., pub, by Donald Fraser, one of the 
framers.] 

In China (1890) and in India (South, 1901 ; all, 
1904), unions of the Presbyterian Mission Churches 
have been consummated upon the bases of 11 and 
of 12 short Articles epitomizing the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession along similar lines, posi- 
tive, Scriptural, and non-controversial, emphasizing 
the particular doctrines most required by mission- 
ary circumstances, and expressly affirming their 
loyalty to the standards of the parent Churches, 
the_ Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of Dorb, 
‘as worthy exponents of the Word of God, and as 
systems of doctrine to he taught in our churches 
and seminaries.’ 

The 12 Indian Presbyterian Articles were adopted at Allaha- 
bad in Dec. 1904 (printed at the Allahabad Uisslon Press in 1905). 
I. affirms the Scriptures to be the ‘ Word of God, and the only 
Infallible rule of faith and duty.' H. defines God as 'a Spirit, 
seif-existent, omnipresent, yet distinct from all other spirits 
and from all material things : infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holiness. Justice, goodness, 
truth, and love.’ III. affirms the Trinity. IV. affirms Divine 
creation, providence, and government, without resMnsibillty 
for sin. v. describee man’s original estate as in Goa’s image ; 
‘all men have the same origin, and are brethren.' VI. 
describes the Fall, affirms the «n of all Adam's descendants In 
him, their addition of actual sin to original guilt and corruption, 
their desert oi punishment. VII. affirms God’s gilt of phrlst, 
the only-begotten Son oi God, as Saviour; His two ^met 
natures as true God and true man ; His conception and birth, 
perfect obedience and sacrifice, 'to satisiy Divine Justice and 
reconcile men to God ’ ; His death, burial, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, intercession, and future coming, ‘to raise the dead and 
Judge the worlcL’ VIII. treats of the Holy Spirit, who ‘maketh 
men partakers of salvation.' IX. setsforth God’s savingp^ose 
and method of grace: 'While God chose a people In Christ 
before the foundation of the world, that they should bo holy 
and without blemish before Him in love ; having iore^amed 
them unto adoption as sous through Jesus Christ, unto HuMeif, 
according to the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, which He freely bestowed on them in the 
Beloved ; He maketh a full and free ofier of salvation to all men, 
and commandeth them to repent oi their sins, to believe In the 
Lord Jesus Obrlst as their Saviour, and to live a humble ana 
holy life after His example, and fn obedience to God’s vevenlw 
will. Those who believe In Christ and obey Him are saved, Uie 
chief benefits which they receive being Justification, adoption 
into the number of the sons of God, sanctification through the 
Indwelling of the Spirit, and eternal glory. Belierere may also 
in this life enjoy assurance of their salvation. In His gracious 
work the Holy Spirit useth the means of grace, especinUy the 
Word, Sacraments, and Prayer.' X. treats simply of the Sacra- 
ments, and their significance as signs and seals. XL sets form 
Christian duties. XH. affirms resurrection, 
reward and punishment: ‘Those who have believed In Oh^ 
and obeyed Him shall be operjy acquitted and received into 
glory ; but the unbelieving and wicked, being tondo^cd, st^ 
suffer the punishment due to their sins.’ Thera tollow-f^ 
farm of aeeeptaneei 'I receive and adopt the^m^'on oi 
Faith of this Church, as based on and in accord with toe Worn 
of God : end I declare it to be toe Confession of my falto , » 
declaratory note : ' In administering this test, the Ooarteol toe 
Church exercise the discretion and charity that are reqoffto oy 
the Word of God, and demanded by toe Interests of to^uM , 
the Constitution of the Church, la 16 Artldea ; toe ^CaMiu, 
or Standing Orders; and the Local Organnatum. The wMie 
work impresses the outride reader as wise, guarded, pwt b 
well-conceived, and well-expressed, and admrably salw«to 

needs of the Indian Church. The echoes oi Western controversy 
are as subdued os possible within It, 

to Wales, the native Calvinistic-Methodist or 
Preshyterian Chnrch, which formerly pro/e_ 
the 39 English Articles nnderstood in a 
sense, adheres to the Welsh ’ 

published also in English^ to 
authorized by the ‘Associations of Bato 
Aberystwyth to 1823. 
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Ths Confession contains 44 Articles treating of God's Being, 
the Scriptnres, the Attributes of God, the Persons of the Trinity, 
God's Decree, Creation, Providence, Man's Original State, the 
Covenant of Works, the Fall and Original Sin, the State of Man 
by Nature, the Election of Groce, the Oovenont of Groce, the 
Person of the Father and His work in Salvation, the Person of 
Christ the Mediator, His Offices, His Humiliation and Exalta- 
tion, Redemption, Christ’s Intercession, the Person and Work 
of the Holy Ghost, the Necessity for His work to apply the Plan 
of Salvation, the Call of the Gospel, Union with Christ, Justifica- 
tion, Adoption, Regeneration, Sanctification, Saving Faith and 
its Fruits, Repentance unto Life, the Moral Law, Good Works, 
Peace of Conscience, Assurance of Hope, Perseverance in Grace, 
the Church, Church Fellowship, the Ordinances of the Gospel, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Obedience to the Civil Government, 
Death and the State after Death, the Resurrection, General 
Judgment, the Eternal State of the Wicked and ths Godly. 

It is in all essentials a statement of the West- 
minster doctrine, whose general order, and whose 
langnage, with Methodist variattons, it adopts. 
On the prohlems of election, and the aroerities of 
Calvinistic doctrine on reprobation and the non- 
elect, it is discreetly sUent. Kings and civil 
authorities are ordained of God; are to he hon- 
oured for the sake of their ofiBce, and not merely 
for personal virtues ; and are to he obeyed in atl 
things that are in accordance with the Word of 
God, the taxes they impose being paid without 
murmur, concealment, or fraud. Jhi its English 
form it lacks the vigour of style and the dignity 
of its source — a loss natural in a paraphrase. 

[Full text in MQUer, op. cit., and In publicationa of the 
Church. Brief reference in Schaff, Hist. p. 903 f.] 

(8) In the Fresbyterian Church in America, the 
Westminster Confession, after being suhscrihed 
and accepted simpliciter for a time as in Britain, 
experienced similar modifications and qualifica- 
tions. The Synod of Philadelphia in 1729 declared: 
'We do therefore agree that all the ministere of this Synod 
. . . ehall declare their agreement In and approbation of the 
Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
... as being in all the essential and necessary articles good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms os the Confession 
of our faith,' adding later that some clauses in the twentieth and 
twenty-third chapters were not received ‘ in any such sense as 
to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over 
Synods with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority, 
or power to persecute any for their rellgdou . . .' 

The Union of the Synods of Philadelphia and 
New York in 1768 adopted a similar declaration. 
The United Synod in 1787 amended the third sec- 
tion of ch, XXIII., ‘ Of the Civil Magistrate,’ so as to 
exclude all interference with matters of faith, and 
to enioin eqnal protection of all Churches and of 
the liberty of all men ; ch. xxxi., so as to set aside 
the right of the Civil Ruler to call councUs or 
assemblies ; the last sentence of ch. xx. sect, iv., so 
as to omit the words ‘and by the power of the 
Civil Magistrate ’ in reference to Church dbcipline 
and censures ; and omitted ‘ tolerating a false reli- 
mon’ from the enumeration of sins against the 
Second Commandment in the Larger Catechism. 
At the re-union in 18C9 of the ‘Old School’ and 
‘ New School ’ sections of the Church, divided since 
1837, the basis affirmed consisted of the ‘ common 
standards; the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments ehall be acknowledged to bo the in- 
spired Word of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice; the Confession of Faith shall 
continue to be sincerely received and adopted, ns 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
holy Scriptures.’ The same Church, ‘ The Presby- 
tennn Church in the United States of America,’ 
felt it necessary in 1902 — (a) to pass a Declaratory 
Statement defining the sense in which ch. m., ‘ Of 
God’s Eternal Decree,’ was held ns — 

‘ooncerning thoeo who are saved In Christ, in harmony with the 
doctrine ol Hia love to all mankind. Bis gift of His Son to be the 
propitiation tor the sina of the whole world, and His readiness 
to bestow His saving grace on all who seek It concerning those 
who perish, as In harmony with the doctrine that God desires 
not tbo death of any sinner, but has provided in Christ a salva- 
tion sufficient for all, adapted to all, and freely offered in the 
Gospel to all ; that men are fully responsible lor their treatment 
of God’s gracious offer ; that His decree hinders no man from 


accepting that offer ; and that no man is condemned, except on 
the ground of his sin ’ ; 

and declaring that ch. X sect, iii., 

* Is not to be regarded as teaching that any who die In Infancy 
ore lost ; we believe that all dying In infancy are included in the 
election of grace, and are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who works when and where and how He 
pleases.' 

(6) to amend ch. XVI. sect. viL to read : 

‘Works done by unrennerate men, although for the matter 
of them they maybe things which God commands, and in them- 
selves praiseworthy and useful, and althongh the neglect of such 
things is sinful and displeasing unto God ; yet, because they pro- 
ceed not from a heart purified by faith, nor are done in a nght 
manner, according to His Word, nor to a right end, the glory of 
God, they come abort of what God requires, and do not make 
any man meet to receive the grace of God ' ; 
to omit ch. XXU. sect, iii., the last sentence : 

‘yet it Is a sin to refuse an oath touching anything that Is good 
and Just, being imposed by lawful authority ’ ; 
and to amend ch. XXV. sect. vi. to read : 

‘The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the Church, and 
the claim of any man to be the vicar of Christ and the bead of 
the Church Is unscriptural, without warrant in fact, and is a 
usurpation dishonourmg to the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

(c) ‘ to express more fully the doctrine of the 
Church concerning the Holy Spirit, Missions, and 
the Love of God for all men,’ by adding two new 
chapters to the Confession, viz. 

XxX TV. ‘Of the Holy Spirit ’ ns (a) the Third Person in the 
Trinity, proceeding from the Father and the Son, of the same 
substance, equal in power and glory ; (6) the omnipresent Lord 
and Giver of life, source of all good thoughts, pure desires, and 
holy counsels, insplrer of Prophecy and Scripture, dispenser of 
the Gospel; (c) the only efficient agent in the application of 
redemption ; (a) the bond of communion, the mover and enabler 
of officers and members of the Church, the preserver and in- 
creaser of the Church. 

XXXV. ' Of the Love of God, and Missions ’ : that (a) God 
freely offers His salvation to nil men In the Gospel ; (6) in the 
Gospel, God declares Hislove for the world and desire that all men 
should be saved, reveals fully the only way, promises eternal life 
to all who repent and believe in Christ, Invites and commands 
all to embrace the offered mercy ; and, by His Spirit accompany- 
ing the Word, pleads with men to accept Ilis gracious invitation ; 
(e) it la the duty and privilege of all immediately to accept, 
otherwise they incur aggravated guilt, and perish by their own 
fault; (d) since there is no other way of Ovation than that 
revealed in the Goroel, and faith ordinarilv comes by bearing 
the Word of God, Christ has commissioned His Church to go 
Into all ths world, and to make disciples of all nations. All 
believers are under obligation to sustain established ordinances 
of religion, and to contribute, by prayer, gifts, and personal 
efforts, to the extension of the Kingdom of Christ throughout 
the whole earth. 

(c?) to publish a Brief Statement ^ the Reformed 
Faith in 16 Articles: Of God, Revelation, the 
Eternal Purpose, Creation, the Sin of Man, the 
Grace of God, Election, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Faith and Repentance, the Holy Spirit, the New 
Birth and the New Life, the Resurrection and the 
Life to Come, the Law of God, the Church and 
Sacraments, the Last Jud^ent, Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. Each Article is brief, un- 
controversiol, and well expressed, beginning, as in 
the English Presbyterian Articles of 1890, of which 
they hear sims of close and ^preciative study, 
with the words ‘ we believe,’ andT passing in many 
instances to such cognate phrases as ‘we rejoice,’ 
‘we confidently look for,’ ‘we joyfully receive.’ 
The Articles, as a whole, rank very high among 
such statements. Their tone and language are 
unexceptionable. True to their time, they do not 
■wrestle ■with difiScultics ; they show no concern 
about the points which sundered Calvinist, or 
rather ‘ Gomarist,’ and Arminian ; they ore as 
though the Synod of Dort had never been. But 
there is every likeliliood that, in producing them, 
the powerful ‘Presbyterian Church in America,’ 
like its namesake in England, has done a pioneer 
work, in which it will ere long bo followed by many 
other kindred bodies. More than any other Con- 
fession, perhaps, it speaks in modem langnage, 
such as the pulpit may utter frankly and vnthont 
alteration or paraphrase. It is perhaps not an 
exaggeration to say that every Protestant Church 
might cheerfully and heartily accept it for use both 
at home and in the mission field. Time alone can 
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disclose whether its avoidance of the controversial 
will secure a permanent concord. The Federation 
of the four main Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, at present being consummated, is 
perhaps an augury of the early adoption of a similar 
document, or perhaps the document itself. 

[Full text in Muller, pp. 941-946, where also the Dedaration 
Is printed ; earlier history in Schau, Bist. pp. 804-810.) 

(9) The Westminster Confession in the United 
Presbyterian Church in America. — The ‘Associate’ 
and ‘ Associate Keformed ’ Churches, which united 
m 1868 to form the ‘ United Presbyterian Church 
in America,’ had held the Confession much more 
rigorously than the ‘Presbyterian Church’ just 
discussed. The former had not at any time altered 
the text of the Confession, but had contented iteelf 
ivith issuing in 1784 a Testimony, five of whose 
articles refer to the Civil Magistrate, and deny 
that he is a ruler in the Church, or may grant 
privileges to those whom he considers true believers 
to the hurt of the natural rights of others, or has 
to do with other than civil and social obligations. 
The latter had in 1799 modified ch. xx, sect, iv., 
XXIll. sect, iii., and xxxi. sect, ii., safeguarding 
the autonomy of the Church, affirming the duty of 
the magistrate to protect it and enforce its lawful 
censures, and to further it without encroaching 
on the civil rights of others, and allowing him in 
special cases the right of calling an ecclesiastical 
synod to consult and advise about matters of reli- 
gion; and in the Larger Catechism had changed 
‘tolerating’ into ‘authorizing a false religion’ 
among sins against the Second Commandment, 
At the union of 1868 the word ‘ tolerating’ was re- 
stored in the Catechism, and modifications of the 
same three chapters were agreed upon. They 
affirmed the autonomy of the Church, the right 
and duty of the ma^strate to punish those whose 
principles and practices, whether religions or 
political, openly propagated and maintained, were, 
m his judgment, subversive of the foundations of 
properly constituted society, but not to presume to 
judge heresy or schism ; nothing being said of his 
right to summon ecclesiastical synods. Through- 
out its history, and all its divisions, this branch 
of the Presbyterian Church maintained the rest 
of the Westminster doctrine without dubiety or 
hesitation. 

[Schaff, Sist. pp. 810-818.] 

(10) The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, an- 
other large Presbyterian body m the United States, 
sprung from a revival in Kentucky and Tennessee 
at the close of the 18th cent., in which Methodists 
assisted Presbyterians, so early as 1813 adopted a 
Confession prepared by a Committee directed by 
Finis Ewi^, and in 1829 ratified it after a final 
revision. The Cumberland Confession consists of 
the Westminster Confession with the American 
amendments of chs. xxiil. and xxxi. (see (8) above), 
with the teaching on Perseverance in ch. xvii. sub- 
stantially retained, but with the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and preterition in ch. in, cut out 
as seeming to encourage fatalism, and with the 
change of ‘ elect infants ’ in ch. x. sect. iii. into * all 
infants.’ A like Arminian change was made in the 
Shorter Catechism, so that to Qn. 7 the Answer mns : 

• lliB decrees ot Qod are his purpose according to the counsel 
of hie own will, whereby he hath foreordained to briBt: to pass 
what shall ha (or his own glory : sin not being (or God’s glory, 
therefore he haUi not decreed it.’ 

In Answer 20, ‘God having elected some’ is 
changed to ‘ God did provide salvation for all man- 
kind’; and Qn. 31 runs, not ‘What is effectual 
calling?,’ hut ‘ What is the work of the Spirit?’ 

[Schaff, Bist. pp. 818-816.] 

In 1881 the Cumberland Church appointed a 
Committee to prepare a neto Confession. In 1883 
it was finished, and unanimously adopted. It 
contains 86 chapters, with 115 consecutively num- 


bered sections, following the general outline and 
order of the Westminster Confession, though with 
characteristic alterations and additions. The topics 
are; Holy Scriptures, Holy Trinity, Decrees of 
God, Creation, Providence, Fall of Man, God's 
Covenant with Man, Christ the Mediator, Free- 
will, Divine Influence (in place of Effectual Galling), 
Repentance unto Life, Saving Faith, Justification, 
Regeneration, Adoption, Sanctification, Growth in 
Grace [order of last group of seven is changed], 
Good Works, Preservation of Believers, Christian 
Assurance, the Law of God, Christian Liberty, 
Religious Worship, Sabbath-day, Lawful Oaths and 
Vows, Civil Government, Marriage and Divorce, 
the Church, _ Christian Communion, the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism* the Lord’s Supper, Church Au- 
thority, Church Courts, Death and Resurrection, 
the Judgment The diction of the Articles cannot 
he compared with the Westminster sentences, beside 
which they sound conversational and spasmodic or 
halting. The chapter on the Decrees is completely 
given as follows : 

* God, for the nianifestation of his glory and goodness, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of bis own wil], freely and un- 
changeably ordained or determined what he himself would do, 
what ha would requite his intelligent creatures to do, and what 
should be the awards, respectively, of the obedient and the dis- 
obedient Though all Divine decrees may not he revealed to 
men, yet it is certain that God has decreed nothing contrary to 
his revealed will or written word.’ 


The doctrine corresponds in every respect with 
the earlier revision of the Westminster Confession 
by the same Church, whose principles and chief 
ideas it consistently applies throughout. 

[Text In Muller, pp. 912-927.] 

(11) In Canada . — The doctrinal changes effected 
by the Presbyterian Churches in the United States 
go far to explain the unparalleled step which in 
Canada the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Methodist Churches are seriously contemplating in 
their proposed union. In truth, those iterations 
leave no standing ground for the traditional dif- 
ferences between Arminian and Conservative Cal- 
vinists. After four years of conference (1904-8), 
agreement has been reached in Committee regard- 
ing 19 Articles as the doctrine which the Churohp, 
if ultimately united, would profess. The Baptist 
and Anglican Churches did not see their way to 
participate, as invited, in the unrestricted confer- 
ence and negotiation. With its great home-mission 
problem, Canada, though little affected theo- 
logical laxity or indifllerence, has been ^ven by 
practical necessities to rise above all minor doc- 
trinal differences. In it, both Methodists and 
Presbyterians have set their brethren in other 
lands a wise example in ending schism among 
themselves, and closme their own ranks. It will 


themselves, and closmg their own 
he a new day for Protestant Christianity, if tmee 
such denominations as Presbyterians, Methodmts, 
and Congregationalists shonld find it feasible^ to 
nnite their forces, whether for home or foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

The Preamble runs : * We ... do hereby set forth the bud- 
stance of the Ohristian faith as commonly held among us. 10 
doing BO, we build upon the foundation laid by the Apostles and 
Prophets, confeesing that Jesus Christ Himself j 

stone. We affirm our belief in the Scriptures of the pio and 
New Testaments as the primary source ahd ultimate Etanwd 
of Ohristian faith and life. We acknowledge the teaching of t ie 
great Creede of the ancient Church. Wo further mamtampur 


allegiance to the Evangelical doctrines of t^ Bcfoi^hon m 


set forth in common in the doctrinal standards adopted by tn 
In rinniifitt hv the Congregational union 


Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the Oongrcgatjonal unmn 
of Ontario and Quebec, and by the UethMist 
present the accompanying statement as a brief Bkimnary 
common faith, and commend it to the studious n 

memhets and adherents of the negotiating 
stance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Mnpturca . 

Art. I. is of God: II., of BeveIation:.IU.. of tte 
Purpose: ’We believe that the toly> 

purpose of God embraces all events, so tiat, ^ jo 

of man Ifl not taken away, nor Is Qod 
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Man: •'We beMeve that onr first parents being tempted chose 
evil, and so fell away from God, and came under the power of 
sin, the penalty of which is eternal death ; and that, by reason 
of this disobedience, all men are bom with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man can be saved but by 
His grace ’ : 'VI., of the Grace of God : • . . . God ... In the 
Gospel freely offers His all-sufiScient salvation to all men. . . . 
also that God, in His own good pleasure, gave to Els Son a 
people, an innumerable mulUtude, chosen in Christ unto hoU* 
ness, service, and salvation’: 'Vn., of the Lord Jesus Christ: 
IHII., of the Holy Spirit : IX., of Regeneration : X., of Faith 
and Repentance : XI., of Justification and Sonship: XH., of 
Sanctification : XIIL, of the Law of God : XTV., of tne Church : 
XV., of the Sacraments: XVI., of the Ministry: X'VII., of 
Church Order and Fellowship : XVIII., of the Resurrection, the 
LastJu^ment, and the Future Life: XIX., of Christian Service 
and the Rnal 'Wnmph. 

Candidates lor oromaHon must be 'in essential agreement* 
with the doctrine of the Church, and accept the Statement above 
‘as in substance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’ and must answer three questions affirmatively, vfe. 
(1) ‘Do you believe yourself to be a child of God, through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ?’ (2) ' Do you believe yourself 
to be called to the office of the Christian ministry, and that your 
chief motives are zeal for the glory of God, love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and desire for the salvation of men ? ’ (8) ‘ Are you 
persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain suffidently all doc- 
trines required for eternal Ovation in our Lord Jesus Christ? 
And are you resolved out of the said Scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to your charge, and to teach nothing which 
IS not agreeahle thereto?' 

[Proceediwi of the I^lh Conferenu of the Joint Committee 
on Church Union, eto., tforonto, Dea 190i] 

(12) In South Africa a basis of union between 
the Presbyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist Churches was drawn tip and 
recommended in 1909 by a Conference at Bloem- 
fontein, on Presbyterian initiative, the Dutch 
Reformed Church not seeing its way to co-opemte 
in the movement. Inter alia, 5 somewhat slight 
and loosely-drafted clauses set forth the sii^le 
evangelical basis of doctrine proposed. The 
Churches have not as yet assented to the proposed 
basis, the last three named having decided adversely 
meanwhile. 

Praft Constitution, etc., issued by order of Conference, 1B09.J 

(13) In Southern India, in July 1908 the tot 
General Assembly of the ‘South India United 
Church,’ representing Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians, met and adopted a basis of 
union, including a Confession in 6 Articles: of 
God ; of Revelation and Scripture ; of Man’s 
Creation in God’s Image, Common Brotherhood, 
Sin and Helplessness ; of God’s Salvation through 
Jesus Clirist and the Holy Spirit ; and of theChurcn, 
Ministry, Sacraments, and Things to come. There 
is a prefatory and a concluding note affirming : 

(l) 'As the Confession is a human instrument, it is under- 
stood that petsons assenting to it do not commit themselves to 
every word or phrase, but accept it as a basis of union, and si 
embodying substantially the vital truths held in common by 
the uniting churches ' ; (2) ’ the church reserves to Itielf the 
right to revise its general Confession of Faith whenever the 
consensns of opinion of the United Body demands it.’ 

Other unions and federations elsewhere in the 
world, accomplished or being negotiated, involve 
no new standards, but rest on those already 
recognized. 

17. Confessions in the Baptist Churches.— The 
16th cent, revolt agitost the superstition, formal- 
ism, corruption, and hierarchic tyranny of the 
Roman Church, which in the Lutheran, Anglican, 
Zwinglian, and Calvinist Churches proceeded on 
striotly ecclesiastical lines, assumed a more radical 
form m the Anabaptist societies which sprang up 
throughout Europe. Their rise and their doctrines 
have been amply described in an earlier article (see 
Anabattism in vol. i. p. 406). In worship they 
observed a puritan simplicity and fervour. In 
polity they mclined to presb^rian or congrega- 
tional organization. In doctrine they cherished 
no artiCcial or coercive unity, being kept together 
by common revulsion from traditionalism, by 
common persecution, and by a common quest after 
a simpler Biblical piety and personal experience. 
Towards the State as towards the Church they 
looked with suspicion and distrust, dreading its 
vou 111.-56 


worldliness, its appeal to force, its reliance on 
oaths, and in return they were hated as its snb- 
verters. They deserve honour as the pioneers of 
religions toleration — a principle alw.4y8 more easily 
mastered by the persecuted than by the persecutor. 
Much that is best in Quaker and in Baptist thought 
and life they anticipated, as they themselves had 
been anticipated by the Brethren, their namesakes, 
of earlier centuries in Bohemia and in the Alpine 
Valleys. They had a lively appreciation of the 
doctrinal and ethical superiority of the New to the 
Old Testament, a ■vivid sense of individual re- 
sponsibility and relationship to God, a reliance on 
the direct leading of the Holy Spirit. In their 
doctrine, as in their life, they strove to reproduce 
the _ NT ideal, demanding literal obedience to 
Christian precepts at their hardest, and in all 
things sincerity and simplicity. In an age like 
theirs it was inevitable that their attitude towards 
the Sacraments, especially Baptism, should arouse 
the keenest attention and lead to the fiercest 
antagonism and obloguy. Their free-thought on 
Baptism, their faith m the universal salvation of 
departed infants, their disbelief in infant-baptism 
as the degradation of the Sacrament to a meaning- 
less or superstitions form, and their consequent 
insistence on adult re-baptism, seemed to be their 
cro'wning heresy, or blasphemy, or sacrilege, and 
won for them tne name of ‘ Anabaptist.’ Among 
their number were outstanding Humanists as well 
as illiterate peasants, well-balanced minds as well 
as crazy enthusiasts. Scorned, hated, reviled, and 
tormented by Romanist and orthodox Protestant 
alike, they were in innumerable instances the salt 
of their age. It was their misfortune to live 
before their time ; it was their lot to suffer for its 
coming. With better information about their 
character and views, history at lost is making a 
tardy reparation to their memory. The chapter 
on Anabaptlsm in a modem Church History is a 
strange and welcome contrast to its older counter- 
part [e.g. Lindsay, Eist. of Beform. ii. 430-469). 

(1) Anabaptist Confessions, — Even before 16()0, a 
simple Catechism, printed in many languages, was 
in current use, along ■with early versions of the 
Bible, among the An^aptist societies. In the third 
decade of the 16th cent, conferences ore kno'wn to 
have taken place ■with a •view to their closer union 
— in 1624 at Waldshut in the house of their 
scholarly and eloquent leader Balthasar Htibmaicr, 
when a statement of principles, in particular 
against the miraculous efficacy of Sacraments, was 
prepared, and separation from the Roman Church 
resolved upon ; m 1526 at Augsburg ; and in 1627 
also at Augsburg, where a General Synod re- 
presentative of -widely scattered cities ‘ drew up a 
statement of doctrinal tmth, which is very sim^e, 
and corresponds intimately with what is now 
taught among the Mora'vion Brethren ’ (Lindsay, 
op.^ eit. iL 436). The tragic Munster episode, 
which did so much to bring discredit upon the 
Anabaptist name, gave to the world Bernhard 
Bothmann's Theses and Confession of Faith, 16^ 
(summary in Detmer’s work on him, hldnster, 
1904 ; Lindsiy, Hist. ii. 452, 456), the SI Articles, 
or Buies, of Jim Matthys, the Melchiorite Dutch 
■visiona^ (1533), and an Apology, or Confession of 
the Faith and Life of the Christian Society at 
Munster (Lindsay, ii. 464 and footnote). 

(2) Mennonite Confessions. — Under the apostolic 
influence of the devoted Menno Simons, a Dutch 

f riest who joined the Anabaptist movement in 
636 and gave the last twen^-five years of his 
martyr life to the rause, the scattered and dispirited 
congregations revived and, in spite of persecution, 
were organized into a church, in which baptism, 
though conditional upon profession of faith 
spontaneously made, was stUi for the most part 
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administered by sprinkling, not immersion. Winer 
Comparative View of Doctrines and Confessions, 
Introd. § 6) enumerates a group of Mennonite docu- 
ments as follows : 

The Confession of Waterland (1680), the most 
important, drawn up in Dutch by Eis and Gerardi, 
represents the Waterland division of the Church, 
which was more liberal in its discipline, but con- 
tains the characteristic doctrine of all sections. 
It consists of 40 Articles, which deny the guilt of 
original or transmitted sin ; affirm the conditional 
election of all, and universal atonement ; condemn 
oaths, war, civil office, litigation, revenge, worldly 
amusements, and infant baptism as unsoriptural ; 
approve of obedience to civil magistrates in all 
things not contrary to conscience and God’s word ; 
but on other points conform to the normal tenets 
of Protestantism. 

Confessions were also published in 1691 ; in 1628 
Ontermann's Confession of the One God ; in 1629 
the Confession of the Olive Branch ; in 1630 the 
Short Confession of the United Frisian and German 
Baptists, and Comelis’ IS Principal Articles', in 
1664 a Leyden Confession', and in 1766 RW 
Doctrine of the True Mennonites, sanctioned by 
many churches. Catechisms widely used were 
those of 1697 by Dooregest, Beets, and Schyn, of 
1743 by Baudomn, and of 1783. 

(Wioer, ep. cit, pp. 29-31, with blbllog. and further details.] 

(3) Calvinistta Baptist Confessions in Britain 
and America, — The great majority of modem 
Baptists belong to the ‘Eegular’ or ‘Particular* 
denomination, and are, apart from the mode and 
age or condition and theory of baptism. Calvinists 
in doctrine. Voluntaries and Congregationalists in 
polity. They believe in the salvation of all who 
die before attaining to years of discretion, and hold 
that baptism is simply an outward sipi and 
profession of grace already received, of faith in 
Christ, and membership rn His Church. Their 
Confessions, in harmony with their Congrega- 
tionalist polity, are not so much obligatory 
standards as manifestos of prevailing doctrine, 
issued often with an apologetic purpose. 

The Confession of Seven Churches in London 
(1644) was published during the sitting of the 
Westminster Assembly, from whose deliberations 
Baptist divines were excluded, ‘ for the vindication 
of the tmth andi information of the ignorant: 
likewise for the taking off of those aspersions 
which are frequently both in pulpit and print 
unjustly cast upon them.’ Its 62 Articles are 
Calvinistic throughout, apart from the Sacr^ents 
and Church polity. Its closing para^aph, like the 
Soots Confession, disclaims infallibility; 

‘ We confess that we know bat in part, and that we are 
ignorant of many things which we desire and seek to know; 
and if any shall do us that friendly part to show us from the 
Word of God that we see not, we shall have cause to be thank- 
ful to God and them. B«t if any man shall impose upon us 
anything that we see not to be commanded by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we should in His strength rather embrime all reproach- 
ing and tortures of men . . . than do anything against the 
least tittle of the Truth of God. . . . And if any shall call what 
we have said heresy, then do we with the Apostle acknowledge 
that after the way they call here^ worship we the God of our 
fathers, disclaiming all heresies (rightly so called). ..." 

[Text in Underhill’s CoUeclion Baptist Confession^ pub. 
by Hanserd EnoUys Society: Schaff, Hist. p. 854; Green, 
Christian Creed and the Creeds q/' Christendom, Lend. 1893, p. 
lM>f.l , , , 

The 46 Articles of Somerset were adopted by 
sixteen ohurches in that county and neighbourhood 
in 1656. 

The Confession of 1677, re-issued in 1688 and 
again in 1689 with the approval of the representa- 
tives of a hundred congregations met in London, 
became at once the recognized standard, and has 
remained the historic manifesto of the Particular 
Baptists not only in Britain but in America, where 
it received the sanction of the Association of 1742 at 
PhUadelphia, and the title Confession of Philadel- 


phia. Its 32 chapters are simply a Baptist recension 
of the Westminster Confession, altered only in the 
chapters dealing with the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. It thus corresponds to the Congregational 
Savoy Declaration of 1658, and in fact professes to 
have for its aim, in adhering to the Westminster 
Confession, to ‘show the agreement of Baptists 
with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 'in 
all the fundamental Articles of the Christian 
Keligion, and to demonstrate that they have ‘no 
itch to clog religion with new words.’ 

From the Savoy Declaration ch, xx. is inserted, 'of the Gospel 
and the Extent of Grace thereof ’ (sea p. 884l>, below). In ch. 
IX. of the Wcotminster Confession Art 4 is omitted respecting 
resistance to the Civil Magistrate and punishment of heretics 
by the same power. In oh. xxiii., ‘of the Civil Magistrate,’ 
Artt8and4areomitted, which admit thepowerof magistrates 
to take order to maintain the putl^ of the Church and to 
summon councils, and their right to be obeyed by ail notwith- 


Sehalf. In ch. ixv. * of the Church,’ the six articles are re-cast, 
modified, and expanded into fifteen — enjoining communion in 
the visible Church, defining membership in Baptist krms, 
recognizing bishops or elders and deacons as otfleo-bearers, 
appointing their election to be by congregational suffrage and 
their ordination to be by prayer and lasting and tte Imposition 
of hands, urging fellowship between congregations, and the 
holding of assemblies to advise and counsel, not to exercise 
Jurisdiction. In place of ch. xxvli., ‘ of the Sacraments,’ two 
articles stand : ‘ 1, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances of positive and sovereign institution, appointed by 
the Lord Jesus, the only Lawgiver, to be continued in bu 
Church to the end of the world. 2. These holy appointments 
are to be administered by those only who are qualified, and 
thereunto called, according to the commission of Christ.’ In 

S lace of ch. xxviii., ‘of Baptism,’ four articles stand: ‘L 
aptism is an ordinance of the Hew Testament ordained by 
Jesus Christ to be unto the party baptized a sign of his fellow- 
ship with Him in His death and resurrection ; of bis being 
engrafted into Him ; of remission of sins ; and of his giving up 
unto God, through Jesus Christ, to live and walk in newness of 
life. 2. Those who do actually profess repentance towards 
God, faith in and obedience to our Lord Jesus, are tbs only 
proper subjects of this ordinance. S. The outward element to 
be used in this ordinance is water, wherein the party is to be 
baptized in the name of the FaUier, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. 4. Immersion, or dipping of the person in water, 
is necessary to the due administration of this ordinance.* 
Ob. XXX., 'of Church Censures,’ and oh. xxxi., ‘of Synods 
and Councils,’ are omitted wholly. 

The Baptist Catechism commonly called Reach's 
Catechism, which bears the same relation to the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism as the Baptist 
Confession of 1677 to that of Westminster, was 
prepared in 1693 by William Collins, by instruction 
of the Assembly of that year in Ijondon. Beniamin 
Keaob bad been associated with Collins in the r^ 
issue of the Confession in 1688, and is crediW 
with a considerable share in the work. Underhill, 
who gives it in his Collection (pp. 247-270), describes 
it as ‘ the only Catechism of vaJne among Baptiste. 

The New Sampshire Confession (1833) is the 
work of J. Newton Brown of New Hampshire, a 
theological author and editor. It has been accepted 
generiuly by American Baptiste, especially in tee 
Northern and Western States, since its adoption 
by the New Hanmshire Convention. Its 18 Articles 
(text in Schaff, JEvang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 74^748), 
each of which begins with the words ‘We beheve 
. . treat very briefly of the Scriptures, the True 
God, the FaU of Man, the Way of Salvation, 
Justification, the Freeness of Salvation, Gwe 
in Kegeneration, Eepentance and Faith, Goos 
Purpose of Grace, Sanctification, the Perseverance 
of Saints, the Harmony of the Law and the Gospel, 
a Gospel Church, Baptism and the Lord’s “upj^r, 
the Christian Sabbath, Civil Government, tno 
Righteous and the Wicked, and the World to come. 
The language is often felicitous in its attem^ to 
express the essence of Calvinism in terms wnic 
shall nob repel. 

Three article* may aerve as specimen* of tte w^rk. yL* 
‘of the Freenes* of Salvation,' run*: ‘We toher^»t 
bleaalng* of salvation are made free to all by the 
It is the immediate duty of all to accept them by a 
penitent, and obedient faith : and that nothing prevenU to* 
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•alvation of the greatest sinner on earth but his own Inherent 
depravity and voluntary rejection of the Gospel ; which rejection 
involves him in an aggravated condemnation.' Art. *of 
God’s Purpose of Grace,’ runs : ‘ Wo believe that election is the 
eternal purpose of God, according to which He graciously 
regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners ; that, being perfectly 
consistent with the free agency of man, it comprehends all the 
means in connection with the end ; that it is a most glorious 
display of God’s sovereign goodness, being infinitely free, wise, 
holy, and unchangeable ; that it utterly excludes boasting, and 
promotes humility, love, prayer, praise, trust in God, and 
active imitation of His free mercy ; that it encourages the use of 
means in the highest degree ; that it may be ascertained by its 
effects in all who truly believe the Gospel; that it is the 
foundation of Christian assurance; and that to ascertain it 
with regard to ourselves demands and deserves the utmost 
diligence.’ Art. XIV., ‘of Baptism and the Lord's Supper,’ 
runs ; ‘ We believe that Christian Baptism is the immersion in 
water of a believer, into the name of the Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost ; to show forth in a solemn and beautiful emblem 
our faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Saviour, with its 
effect in our death to sin and resurrection to a new life ; that 
it is pre-requisite to the privileges of a church relation, and to 
the Lord’s Supper, In which the members of the Church, by 
the sacred use of bread and wine, are to commemorate together 
the dying love of Christ; preceded always by eolenm eelf- 
examination.' 

(4) Arminian Baptist Confessions in Britain and 
America. — The Free-will, or General, or Arminian 
Baptists, like the Mennonites, affirm conditional 
election, the freedom of the human will, and the 
possibility of falling away from grace. They also 
diverge somewhat from Congregationalism in 
retaining a form of episcopate with pastors and 
deacons, and in assigning more authority to their 
General Assemblies. Their earliest confession is 
the Declaration of Faith of English People remain- 
ing at Amsterdam in Holland, drawn up in 1611, 
in 100 Articles (baaed on 37 prepared in Dutch by 
two Mennonite Pastors, De Kies and Gerrits, in 
1609), by John Smyth for his congregation of 
English refugees, and, after controversy, re-cast in 
rival form by his colleague Helwys in 27 Articles in 
the same year. 

Of the latter form Art. V. says : ‘ God before the foundation 
of the world hath predestinated that all that believe in Him 
ehall be saved, and ali that believe not shall be damned ; all 
which Be knew before . . . not that God hath predestinated 
men to be wicked, and so be damned, but that men being 
wicked ehaii be damned.' Art. VIL denies the necessary 
‘perseverance’ of Saints: 'men may fall away from the grace 
ol God, and from the truths which they have received and 
acknowledged.’ Art. X. defines the Church as the company 
of believers baptized upon their own confession of faith, with- 
out requiring immersion. Art. XXIV, enjoins obedience to 
magistrates. 

[Text in Underhill’s Collection, pp. 1-10.] 

The London Confession, in 25 Articles, wm 
presented to Charles ii. in 1660. 

IText in Underbill, pp. 107-120.] 

The Orthodox Creed ^ 1678 emanated from the 
Free-will Baptists of Oxfordshire. According to 
Sohaff, ‘it makes a near approach to Calvinism, 
with a view to unite Protestants in the fundamental 
articles against the errors of Kome ’ {Hist. p. 868). 

[Text in Underbill, pp. 120-163.] 

The Confession of the AmcrUan Free-will 
Baptists, approved by Conference in 1834, revised 
in 1848, 1865, and 1868, is the most important 
and authoritative statement of Arminian Baptist 
views. Its 21 brief chapters, some but a sentence 
long, treat of Scripture, the Being and Attributes 
of God, Divine Government and Providence, 
Creation, Primitive State of Man and Fall, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Atonement and Mediation 
of Christ, the Gospel Call (ns ‘co-extensive with 
the atonement to all men both by the word and 
by the strivings of the Spirit ; so that salvation is 
rendered equally possible to all ; and if any foil of 
eternal life tho_ fault is wholly their own’), 
Kepentanco, Faith, Regeneration, Justification 
and Sanctification, Perseverance of the Saints 
(‘ there are strong grounds to hope that the truly 
regenerate will persevere unto the end and be 
saved, through tne power of Divine grace which 
is pledged for their support; but their future 
obcflienco and final salvation ore neither deter- 


mined nor certain ; since through infirmity and 
manifold temptations they are in danger of 
falling; and they ought therefore to watch and 
pray, lest they make shipwreck of faith and be 
lost’), the Sabbath, the Church, the Gospel 
Ministry, Ordinances of the Gospel, Death and 
the Intermediate State, the Second Coming of 
Christ, the Eesurrection, the General Judgment, 
and Future Retributions. 

ITcxt in Schaff, Arana. Prot. Creeds, pp. 749-766.] 

LmaATUEE. — Schaff, Ilist., and Erang, Prou Creeds ; Under- 
hill, Confettiont of Faith, etc., 1854, for the lith century; 
Crosby, Bistory of the English Baptists, Lend. 1733-40; 
Cramp, Baptist Bistory, Philadelphia, 1S71 ; T. Armitage, 
Bistery of Vis Baptists, N.Y. 1837 ; H. C. Vedder, Short 
Bistory of the Baptists, Philadelphia, 1891 ; Newman, Bistory 
of the Baptists of the U.S., N.Y. 1894 ; artt. in PRE^ and 
Schaff-Herzog (‘Anabaptists,’ ‘Baptists,’ ‘Mennonites’), and 
art. Akabaptibu in voL i. 

i8. Confessions in the Independent or Con- 
gregational Churches. — Congregationalism in 
Britain and America, a product of the English 
Pniitanism of Elizabeth’s reign, stands related 
historically to Calvinism very much as the Baptist 
movement, whose congregational form of ^lity 
and whose free attitude to Confessions of Faith 
it shares. Without Confessional coercion, md 
without any reliance upon the ecclesiastical 
authority of high courts or assemblies, Congrem- 
tionalism has grown up and flourished, like 
Bmtist Calvinism, under the shadow and dominant 
inflnenceof the Westminster Standards. Itacknow- 
ledges no binding Confession. The particular or 
local congregation is a doctrinal law to itself, 
bound only by such doctrinal restrictions as may 
he embodied in its own constitution or charter or 
deed of trust. Particular congregations are bound 
to one another by the simple tie of fellowship, 
doctrinal sympatliv, and affinity — a tie terminable 
at any time should egregious dmarture from typo 
take place. Till recently, Congregationalists, 
like Baptists, have maintained a remarkable 
homogeneity in spite of their freedom— a testi- 
mony to their loyalty to the traditions not less 
than to the conmegational charters of the body. 
They have steadfastly resisted all tendencies to 
elevate common doctrinal statements into obliga- 
tory Confessions (preferring to call them declara- 
tions or ‘platforms'), and every temptation to form 
Presbyterian federations with legislative and 
jurisdictive courts. Neither civU nor ecclesias- 
tical authority or dignity is allowed to exercise 
power over a local congregation. For the rest, 
their history has run parallel with that of Presby- 
terianism, their re-adjustments of the Westminster 
type of doctrine proceeding on similar lines. 

Bohert Browne's Statement of Congregational 
Principles, published in 1582 at iliddefbnrg in 
Holland, was the pioneer declaration. It m in 
the form of an elaborate Catechism of 185 
questions, each supplied with an answer, a connter- 
qnestion and its answer, definitions of the terms 
employed, and an analytic division. Its doctrine 
is orthodox Calvinism, hut questions 35-127 
develop the characteristics of Congregational 
polity under the doctrine of the Church. Though 
Browne, after years of conrageons propagan^ 
ultimately abandoned his own cause and returned 
to the Church of England, the movement was 
long associated wth his name as ‘Bron’nism.’ 
It was in Holland where Anahaptism prepared 
the way for it, and in New England that it first 
found a refuge. 

(Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
New York, 1893, pp. 1-27, where fall citations of the relevant 
literature are made.] 

The London Confession of 1589 yrna prepared for 
the struggling congregation in that city by Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood, its two leadiag 
members, then imprisoned for their separatist 
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teaching and afterwards martyred. It was entitled 
‘ A True Description out of the Word of God of 
the Visible Church/ and was printed at Dort. 
Less democratic than Bro^vne’s work in its view 
of the authority of the elders, it makes the same 
claim to NT warrant for the free election of 
pastors and teachers, elders, deacons, and widows, 
hy the congregation. It is silent on the system of 
doctrine, being in complete sympathy with the 
ruling Calvinism. 

(W^er, op. cit. pp. 28-40, includlner the text.] 

The London-Amsterdam True Confession of 
1696 was published to vindicate the London 
fugitives resident in and near Amsterdam from 
the odium of wilful schism and of heresy. It 
seems to have been the work chiefly of the ^ted 
Henry Ainsworth. Its 46 Articles deal with doc- 
trine, in which they are in harmony Avith Con- 
tinental and Anglican Calvinism ; and mth Church 
government, in which they carry further the 
Congregational principles of the Confession of 1689, 
tightening discipline through provision for the 
de_position and even excommunication of unworthy 
ministers, and through the requirement of transfer- 
ence certificates from one congregation to another, 
urging complete separation from the Established 
Church, and calmly contemplating the use of 
civil power to reform it in harmony with their 
principles. 

[WaUcer, e>p. oil. pp. 41-74, iacl. text and bibllog.] 

Tlie Points of Difference between Congrega- 
tionalism and the Church of England were sub- 
mitted by the same body of exiles to James I. on 
his accession, in 1603. Of the 14 points the 
following may he quoted as representative s 

1. ' That Ohrist tbe Lord bath by Hla last Testament ed^'^n 
to His Oburch, and set therein, sufficient ordinary Offices, with 
the maner ot calling or Entrance, Works, and Maintenance, for 
the administration of His hoiy thine^s, and for the sufficient 
ordinary instruction gfuydance and service of His Oburch, to 
the end of the world.' 2. 'That every particular Church bath 
like and full interest and power to enjoy and practise all tbe 
ordinances of Ohrist. . . .' 8. 'That every true visible Church 
is a company ot people called and separated from the world by 
the word of God, and Joyned together by voluntary profession 
of the faith of Christ, in the feliowship ot the Gospel. And that 
therefore no knowne Atheist, unbelever, Heretique, or wicked 
liver be received or reteined a member. . , 6. ‘That being 

thus Joyned, every Church hath power In Ohrist to chose and 
take unto tbemseives meet and sufficient persons into the 
Ofllces and functions of Pastors, Teachers, Eiders, Deacons and 
Helpers . . . and that no Antichristian Hieratcbie, or Ministerie, 
of Popes, Archbishops, Lord-bishops, Suflraganes, Deanes, 
Archdeacons, Chauncellors, Parsons, Vicars, IWeste, Dumb- 
ministers, nor any such like be set over the Spouse and 
Church of Christ. . . .’ 

(Walker, op. cit pp. 76-80, Incl. text.] 

Between 1617 and 1647, Walker (qp. cit, pp. 
81-166) details a groim of minor documents illus- 
trating the spreaA of Congregational principles, 
especially in New England — the iS'even Articles of 
1617 y a minimum statement, almost an abnegation, 
of Congregational views submitted on behalf of 
the English refugees in Leyden in support of their 
application to the Virginia Colonizing Company 
for a grant of land in America on which to settle ; 
the Mayflower Compact, a civil covenant of the 
Congregational type, in 1620 ; the Covenants and 
Creeds of Salem Church, 1629-1665; W\o Covenant 
of the Charlestoum-Boston Church, 1630; Hooker’s 
Summary of Congregational Principles (1646), a 
learned but discursive American reply to Samuel 
Rutherford’s searching criticism of Congrega- 
tionalism in his Due Right of Presbyteries (1644) ; 
and the Creed-Covenant of the Church at Windsor, 
Connecticut (1647). 

The Cambridge (New England) Platform of 
Church Discipline (1648), following upon the 
Tentative Conclusions of the Cambridge Synod 
of 1646, is a supplement to the Westminster Con- 
fession of 1646, which the Synod, having pemsed 
and considered it ‘with much gladness of heart, 
and thankfulness to God,’ judged ‘to be very holy. 


orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith,’ 
and therefore freely and fully consented thereunU 

for the substance thereof.’ The Synod acknow- 
ledged that the sections bearing on Vocation were 
not passed without debate or in their stricter 
sense. The Westminster doctrine of Church 
government and discipline in ohs. xxv., xxx., and 
xxxi. was to be replaced by the new Platform. 
The Synod hoped that by this ‘professed consent 
and free concurrence’ with the Westminster 
Divines it would appear to the world that, as they 
were ‘ a remnant of the people of the same nation 
with them,’ so they were ‘professors of the same 
common faith, and fellow-heirs of the same 
common salvation.’ The Platform is credited to 
Richard Mather, and contains 17 substantial 
chapters, after a len^hy preface. It is a careful 
and minute applicarion of Congregational prin- 
ciples to the details of the Puritan doctrine of the 
Church. 

[Walker, pp. 188-287 ; Schaff, Bist p. 830.] 

The Savoy Declaration (1658) did for the EngUsh 
Churches what the Cambridge Platform did for 
the American ; it has been the historical basis of 
their teaching. With some reluctance Cromwell 
had agreed to act upon the advice and request of 
certain influential Independents in Parliament to 
arrange for the publication of a Confession of Faith 
for the whole realm, differences of opinion being 
tolerated except in tbe cases of Popery and Prelacy. 
Representatives were sent by 120 (Congregational 
Churches in and near London, in response to a 
circular addressed to them by the Clerk of the 
Council of State, to a Conference in the Savoy 
Palace in London. The Conference did not meet 


till nearly four weeks after the Great Protector’s 
death. It elected to prepare a new Confession, 
and authorized a committee of six — Drs. Goodwin, 
Owen, Nye, Bridge, Caryl, and Greenhill (all save 
Owen members of the Westminster Assembly)— to 
prepare the draft. Within a fortnight the work 
was done and unanimously accepted. It consists 
of a very lengthy ‘ Preface,’ descnptive of the work, 
deprecating coercion in the use of Confessions, 
which thereby ^came ‘ Impositioris ’ and ‘ Exac- 
tions ’ of Faith, and urging toleration in matters 
non-essential among Churches that held the 
necessary foundations of faith and holiness ,* a 
‘ Declaration of Faith,’ consisting of the doctrinal 
matter of the Westminster Confession sjightly 
modified, and a System of Polity, or ‘ Institution 
of Churches.' 

The ‘DedaraHon of Faith* la In 82 chapters, two of the 
Westminster Confession being omitted, as they b®d preriousiy 
been by the Long Parliament, via. xix. and xixk, of Oburch 
Censures’ and ‘of Synods and Oouncils,’ one, viz. xt, being 
added, ‘ of toe Gospel, and of the Extent of toe Grace thereof. 
Ch. xxL, 'of Christian Liberty and Liberty of O°bsraeocej is 
slightly modiSed. Oh. xxiv., 'of the ®vil Magistra^, Is 
altered to exclude the civil punishment of heresy, thoi^b 



tionalism in 80 propositions providing for constitution, 
government, discipline, organization, and fellonyhip. 

(Walker, pp. 840-408, where the favoy c^ng« are m 
dlcated by black type in the text ; Schaff, Eist pp. 828-8as, 
Evang. Prot Creeds, pp. 707-729.] 


In Britain, since 1658, tbe following ha^ been 
the chief products of Confessional activity. i 
1 691 there were published Nine Heads of 
between Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
and near London, who had been drawn 
by the persecution associated with the 
Uniformity in 1662. They are more Con^ega^ 
tionalist than Presbyterian, anything uae 
Presbyterian system of courts bemg *** 
possihUity at the time. Their acceptoce 
England, like the union they accorapanied, wm 
short-lived, hut they found favour and exerted 
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influence in America. In 1833 appeared the 
Declaration of the Co^regational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, setting forth the ‘Faith, (Jhurch 
Order, and Discipline of the Congregational or 
Independent Dissenters.’ It •was composed by 
Dr. Bedford of Worcester, was ■nnanimously 
adopted, after re'rision, hy the Union, and has 
maintained its place as its ofiQcial manifesto. 
It is prefaced hy 7 prelimina^ notes which dis- 
claim for it teclmicm or critical precision, deny 
the utility of creeds as bonds of union, admit the 
existence of differences of opinion within the 
Union, hut claim a greater harmoOT than among 
Churches requiring subscription. Its ‘Principles 
of Religion,*^ in 20 propositions, are a moderate 
popular statement of Calvinistic doctrine. Its 
concluding ‘ Principles of Church Order and 
Discipline’ are 13 m number, and claim Divine 
sanction for the polity they outline. 

[Schaff, Silt. pp. 8SS-835, Evang. ProL Creedt, pp. 7B0-7S4; 
Walker, pp. 44tM62, 642-662.] 

In America, since 1648, the following documents 
have emerged; The Boston Declaration of 1680, 
ajoproved by the Synod of the New England 
Churches, is simply the Savoy Confession •with the 
Cambridge Platform. The Saybrooh Platform 
(1708) marked the adoption by the Connecticut 
Churches of the Boston Declaration •with the 
English Heads of Agreement of 1691. In 1801 the 
same sympathy -with Presbyterians, deepened by 
common home-missionary problems, led to the 
adoption of a Plan of Union, in 4 sections, by the 
Connecticut Churches. In 1865 the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, which met at Boston, emitted a Declaration 
^ Faith, of which the first draft was prepared by 
Drs. Joseph P. Thomson, Edward A. Lawrence, 
and George P. Fisher, followed by a second and a 
third, the third being adopted on Burial Hill, 
Plymouth, where the earliest meeting-house of the 
Pilgrim Fathers had stood. This Burial Sill 
Declaration impressively affirms the Synod’s adher- 
ence to the faith and order of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Churches held by their fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the Confessions and 
Platforms umich the Synods of 1648 and 1680 set 
forth or re-affirmed. The last five paragraphs 
briefly summarize ‘the great fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should agree,’ and which 
should be a basis of fellowship, — God the Triune, 
Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word, the Holy Com- 
forter, Sin, Atonement, Sanctification, Church, 
Ministry, Sacraments, Judgment to come, — state 
the testimony on which these doctrines rest, and 
close with a proffer of fello'wship ■with all who hold 
them and 'with an avowal of missionary purpose. 

The Oberlin Declaration of 1871 is a more 
matter-of-fact re-affirmation, ■without any doctrinal 
detaO. In 1883, in re^onse to long -continued 
demands for a Declaration which should be less 
superficial than those of 1865 and 1871, and more 
suitable both for use in private and public instruc- 
tion, and for use in the trust-deeds of local 
churches, a body of twenfy-five representative 
commissioners completed a Creed of 12 Artides 
Bubsoribed by all but three of their number. This 
Commission Creed, which was dtdy authorized as a 
common manifesto, has found ■wide acceptance. 
Congregationalism apart, it is on the same unes as 
the modem Presbyterian statements. It is cast 
in true creed form, each article beginning, ‘We 
believe.’ It is catholic and evangelical in its doc- 
trine; the historic difficulties m Calvinism are 
passed over ; the language is simple, ■vigorous, and 
appnmriate; even the doctrine of the Church in 
aA. a. is in such terms as would commend it to 
others than Congregationalists. Altogether it is 
one of the most successful modem Dedarations. 


The Union Statement, issued by a jolnt-Com- 
mittee at Dayton, O., in Feb. 1908, ■with a ■view to 
union beween Congregationalists, Methodist Pro- 
testants, and United Brethren, bears the same 
character and has gained similar approval. _ It 
affirms ‘consent to the teaching of the Ancient 
Symbols of the nndi'vided Church, and to that 
substance of Christian doctrine which is common 
to the Creeds and Confessions which we have 
inherited from the past,’ though attention has been 
drawn to the significance of its omissions from the 
traditional system, 

Schaff, EisL pp. 835-840, Etang. Prof. Cre$ds, pp. 734-7S7 ; 
alker, pp. 233-682, IncL texts of &U documents down to 
1883; ark ‘ CongregatlonalisU ’ In Schall-Herrof by Morton 
Dexter.] 

OESxaAii Ditebatctee.— T he ■works cited will be found ruf- 
flclent, 'Willlston 'Walker’s Creeds and Platforms of Conorega- 
tionatlsm. New York, 1893, being especially full and reliabfe. In 
Schaff, Walker, and the ark In SchaU-Henog a full ttntement of 
the relevant literature will be obtained. 

19. Confessions in the Arminian and Methodist 
Churches. — Originally a spiritual and ethical re- 
vival ■within the Church of England, Methodism 
grow up under the Thirty-nine Articles and never 
formally renounced its allegiance to them._ But 
from the first, except in "Whitefield’s folio-wing, it 
objected resolutely to the distinctively Calvinistic 
elements in them, and avowed its acc&otance of 
them as in harmony -with the Five Points of 
Arminianism (given above, p. 868*). From the 
Wesleys to William Booth, Wesleyan teachers 
have ‘abhorred’ the Calvinistic^ doctrine of the 
Divine decrees as subversiveofDivino^ justice and 
love, and of human freedom, responsibilify, activity, 
and hope, though, as intensely practice and em- 
piric thinkers, it might have occurred to them as a 
paradox, on that view, that Whitefield and count- 
less other preachers and teachers in the orthodox 
Calvinistic succession had never ^en conscious of 
any such pernicious results of their views. But, if 
Methodism be guilty of exaggeration and mis- 
representation in its conception of the signification 
and implications of the Calvinistic doctrine, as 
when it makes it teach that (Sod passed over or 
damned the ‘ rest of mankind ’ irrespective of their 
sin, its motive is of the highest, its purpose is 
intensely practical, and its own phenomenal success 
has vindicated it In polity, at least, it has 
borrowed from Calvinism, not only in its practic- 
ally presbyterian organization in Britain, but in 
its conception of the • episcopate ns a _ superin- 
tending presbyterate in America. Practical elas- 
ticity and adaptabUity chameterizo its polity, just 
as spiritual impressiveness and emotionm cflective- 
ness mark its tlieology, common sense rather than 
abstract consistency being the principle of both, 
and appealing peculiarly to the English mind. 
Not lustorical learning, not even conformity to 
Scripture, not outwaru continuity -with the past, 
not intellectual perfection, is the final test of a 
Church and system, but practical efficacy in the 
supremo work of reaching the heart, curbing the 
passions, converting the sonlj and transforming 
the character. Clerical privilege and pedantry 
must bow to the prophetic necessities of the Spirit 
of God and HLs saving work. More than any 
other system, save that of the Friends, -with which 
it has not a little in common, Wesleyan Methodism 
enthrones the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, testing 
all doctrines and all work by His felt presence and 
power. It has thus addressed itself -with peculiar 
success to the practical and empiric instincts of 
the 10th cent., of whose religions history it has 
been, next to Christian missions, the outstanding 
phenomenon. ^ In an age which worships power 
and has fmth in success, it has -wielded an unpre- 
cedented influence and achieved an unparalleled 
success. The revival of which it was the leading 
force has affected almost every other Church for 
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good, it has stimulated the thought of every other 
system, and it has transformed the worla’s con- 
cej^ion of the nature and basis of religion. 

However the Methodist Churches may differ 
from one another, _ in Britain and America, in 
reference to organization, government, and dis- 
cipline, they are at one in regard to doctrine, 
maintaining unaltered Wesleyn own position. 
They have no formally complete, distinctive Con- 
fession, hut, instead, a certain relation to the 
Anglican Articles defined by Wesley himself, and 
the basis of doctrine sujiplied by Wesley’s notes on 
the New Testament which rest on Bengal’s admir- 
able Gnomon^ or Commentary, and by his 58 
published sermons down to 1771. The basis is 
thus threefold. 

(1) Methodism and the 59 Articles. — ^In England, 
Wesley left the Articles formally undisturbed, in 
conformity ivith his scrupulous loyalty to Anglican 
order, contenting himsmf with disavowing their 
predestinarian and allied elements, and interpreting 
them in an Arminian sense. In America, however, 
in doctrine as ii^olity and orders, ho felt himself 
leas fettered. He rave the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which he founded there, a recension of 
the 39 Articles suited to its special circumstances, 
and so abbreviated as to elimmate their obnoxious 
Calvinism and, negatively at least, to conform to 
his views. The SB Articles, as they are called, 
adopted by Conference in Baltimore in 1784 (except 
XXIII., recognizing the independence of the United 
States, which was not approved till 1804), reveal 
Wesley’s precise attitude to the 39. 

He omittea the political articles applicable only to England, 
the strongly Aucuatinian articles (XVII., of Predestination, as , 
teaching unconditional election and the necessary perseverance 
of the elect ; XIII., of Works before Justification, as having the 
nature of sin) and Art. TUI., which re-afilrms the three Eon- 
menical Creeds, Art. X, of FVee-will, he retained, though it 
teaches, with Augustine and Calvin, man's natural Inability 
since the Pail to do good works without the grace of God, 
inasmuch as It was bis view that of God's free grace free-wlU is 
Eupernaturally restored to all men universally. From Art. II. 
he omitted the clauses ‘begotten from everlasting of the 
Father’ and ‘of His substance,* from IX the clauses which 
affirm the persistence of original sin in the regenerate and so 
conflict with his doctrine of Christian Perfection. In XVI. the 
words • sin after baptism ' are altered to ‘ sin after Justification,’ 
to exclude the doctrine of baptismal regeneration; and in 
XXV., of the Sacraments, before ‘signs of grace' the words 
‘sure witnesses and effectual' are omitted. But there Is no 
positive addition of Arminian teaching to the Articles. 

(2) Methodism and Arminianism. — ^Wesley made 
no secret of his entire concurrence with the five 
cardinal points of Arminianism. They are em- 
bodied in his discourses. Human free-wul retained 
in some measure in spite of the Fall, as the basis of 
individual as distinct from racial responsibility ; the 
voluntary self-limitation of the sovereira will of 
God in its relations to free agents ; foreknowledge 
of free actions and character as the ground of 
Divine predestination ; the universal extent of the 
Atonement; the resistibleness of Divine grace, 
and the possibility of final falling away from the 
regenerate and sanctified state — these are funda- 
mental Wesleyan as well as Arminian tenets, 
plausible and common-sense on the face of them, 
raising no popular difBculties such as beset the 
antagonistic Cfalvinistic definitions, and thus avoid- 
ing the tendency to morbidity, make-believe, and 
paralysis not always erroneously attributed to 
them. In reality the two systems are not diametri- 
cally opposed, u the common terms be used in a 
common sense ; but Wesleyan thought, urged a 
practical impulse, did not scruple over metophysioal 
difBculties whether latent in Scripture or in reason, 
but fastened upon the form of doctrine which 
^pealed most directly to the heart and_ conscience. 
Thus Arminianism, which failed to maintain itself 
in Holland or to win a settlement in Scotland, 
found a home in England and among English 
settlers across the Atlantic. Indeed, it must be 


added that recent changes in the thought and 
standards of Calvinism have for the most part 
been in the direction of a tacit compromise with 
Arminian doctrine, if not of snrrender to it. But 
Methodism does not share the Pelagian sjrmpathiea 
of Arminianism, takes a darker view of on^al 
sin as more than a disease, as complete depranty, 
attributes human freedom since the Fall not to any 
partial survival of original freedom, but to the 
direct prevenient grace of the Spirit of God in the 
individual soul, and lays far greater stress upon 
definite conversion and regeneration as a necessary 
subjective experience for every man. 

(3) The Original Element tn Methodism.~The 
sermons bring to light three distinctive doctrines 
which are fundamental in the Methodist system, 
i. The Universalitg of the Offer of Saving Grace.— 
All men are horn into an order not only of sin 
through Adam, but of saving grace through Christ, 
by whose righteousness the free gift came upon all 
men unto jnstification. They are thus held guilt- 
less through Christ’s atoning merit until personal 
responsibility in the years of discretion is attained. 

• Christ’s atonement covers the deficiency of ability 
in the case of infants, and the deficiency of oppor- 
tunity in the case of the heathen.’ Tliree dis- 
pensations embrace the whole race of men ; that of 
the Father — the heathen and Muhammadans who 
know God only through nature, providence, and 
conscience ; that of the Son — all wno are bom and 
brought np in Christian lands ; and that of the 
Holy Spirit — those who have experienced for them- 
selves the saving grace of the Spirit, _ ii. The 
present Assurance (ff Salvation, — ^The Spiritof God 
witnesses with our own spirits that we are children 
of grace, that we are accepted now and shall he 
saved hereafter tf we persevere. Ui. Peifectionism. 
— If apostasy he always possible, Christian per- 
fection is also ever in prospect as the grand incentive 
to efibrt, perfection not beyond the reach either of 
enhancement or of loss, but thorough and all- 
pervading sanctification, the state in which de- 
liberate sm is left behind, love to _God is supreme, 
and every true faculty of human life fully enjoyed. 

Calvinistic Methodism in Wales has already been 
treated under Calvinism (see above, p. 878 f.), and 
Baptist Arminianism in § 17 (4). 

(Schaff. HM. pp. 882-BOO, Svanff. Prot. CrteOs, pp. SOT-WS; 
latTod. to Winers Cor\fe$tiont of Chrittendom, Enj. tr. pp. 
Ixxvi-lxxvUi ; Works by John Wesley, Bichard Wa^d, W. R 
Pope ; Doctrine* and DUeipUne oj ileth. Epi*e. Chur^, ^ 
Bishop Harris, N.T. 1872; A New Hittorvof by 

W. J. Townsend and others, 2 vols., London, 1909 ; artt In 
M'OUntock-Strong’s Oyelopcedia, a Methodist publication, staj 

20. Confessions in the _ Salvation Army.-— Off- 
spring of Methodism as it is, with many_ marks oJ 
its parentage, the Salvation Army occupies groraa 
of its own Confessionally. In creed m m omoniza- 
tion, it prides itself on its combination of freedom 
with authority, of simplicity with elasticity Md 
practical effectiveness. .Its doctrines are ^t form 
authoritatively by the founder and General, 
William Booth, in a variety of manuals prepared 
for children and adults, phrased in language of 
admirable directness and Incidfry. ® 

series of Directories, or Catechisms, graded lor 
children under 10 years of age, and from 10 to id 
years, and for parents and workers, based on a 
threefold scheme ; Revelation (God, Cr^tion, the 
four Last Things, Christ, the Bible), 

(Sin, Forgiveness, the Conditions 
and Obedience (How to keep Saved, 

Duty, the Army). Orders and Regulation* J 
Soldiers of the Salvation Army is aWtle treaty® 
discussing in 12 chapters; Salvation, Hot to k p 
Religion, Character, the Care of the 
provementof the Mind, 3°“® 
the Army, Fighting, Giving and Colleotmg Mon y 
Personal DeMing, Sickness, and Bereavement. J m 
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Doctrines of the Salvation Army, a catechetical 
mannal ‘ prepared for the use of Cadets in train- 
ing for ofiBcership,’ contains in its latest form 
29 chapters which disonss ■Nvith incisive vigour, if 
often narrowly, the Doctrines (a Creed), God, Jesus 
Christ is God, How we became Sinners, Redemp- 
tion, the Extent of the Atonement, the Finished 
"Work of Christ, Election, the Holy Ghost, the 
Conditions of Salvation, the Forgiveness of Sins, 
Conversion, the Two Natures, Assurance, Sanctifi- 
cation (7 chapters), Backsliding, Final Perseverance, 
Death and After, HeU, the Bible, Getting Men 
Saved, Woman’s Right to preach, the Government 
of the Army. In the last-named work, whose 
brevity and comprehensiveness perhaps render a 
certain unfairness to other types of aoctiine un- 
avoidable, the chapter on election and its alleged 
basis in Scripture is a deliberate and express on- 
slaught upon Calvinism, which is represented as 
teaching ‘ that God has from all eternity, of His 
own good pleasure, and without any regard to 
their conduct, reprobated or left the remainder of 
mankind to evenasting damnation,’ whereas Cal- 
vinists have always taught that it is for sin 
inherited and committed that men are condemned. 
It will also he observed that there is no doctrine 
of the Sacraments, neither Baptism nor the Lord’s 
Simper having any place in the Army. 

Two documents embedded in the manuals men- 
tioned stand out as having symbolic authority : the 
• Articles of War ’ (1878) m the Orders and Regu- 
lations (ch. ix. § 3), and the Creed (1872), which 
forms the first chapter, and the Answer to the first 
Question, in The Doctrines of the Salvation Army 
(9th ed. 1908). 

(a) The ‘Articles of War’ are 16 in number — 8 
doctrinal aflarmations of personal belief, and 8 
solemn vows of personal conduct. They are as 
follows : 

* (1) Having received with all ray heart the salvation offered to 
me by the tender mercy ot Jehovah, I do here and now publicly 
Bcbnowledge Qod to be my Father and King, Jesue Chnet to be 
my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to be my Guide, Comlorter, and 
Strength ; and that I will, by Hie help, love, serve, worship, ond 
obey this glorious Qod through all time and through all eternity. 
(2) Believing solemnly that the Salvation Army has been raised 
up by God, and is sustained and directed by Him, I do hereby 
declare my foil determination, by God's help, to be a true soldier 
of the Army till I die. (3) I am thoroughly convinced of the 
trnth of the Army's teaching. (4) I believe that repentance 
towards God, faith In our Lord Jesus Christ, and conversion by 
the Holy Spirit, are necessary to salvation, and that all men may 
be saved. (6) I believe that we are saved by grace, through 
faith in onr Lord Jesus Christ, and he that bcireveth bath the 
witness ot it in himself. I hare 'got it. Thank God 1 (6) I be- 
lieve that the Scriptures were given by Inspiration ot God, and 
that they teach that not only does continuance in the favour of 
God depend upon Increased faith in and obedience to Christ, but 
that it is po^ble for those who hare been truly convert^ to 
fall away and be eternally lost. (7) I believe that It is the privi- 
lege of all God’s people to bo " wholly sanctlfled," and that 
"their whole spirit and soul and body" may "bo preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our lyjrd Jesus Christ." That is 
to say, I bollovo that after conversion there remain In the heart 
of the believer inclinations to evil, or roots of bitterness, wbicb, 
unless overpowered by Divine grace, produce actual sin ; but 
these evil tendencies can bo entirely taken away by the Spirit of 
Qod ; and the whole heart, thus cleansed from anything contrary 
to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then produce the 
fruit of the Spirit only. And I believe that persons thus entirely 
sanctified may, by the fiower of Qod, be kept unblamable and 
nnnprovablo before Hiim (8) I believe in the immortality ot tbe 
soul ; in the resurrection of the body ; in the general fudgment 
at the end ot the world ; in theictemal happiness of the nghteous ; 
and In the everlasting punishment of the wicked.' Art. 9 de- 
clares nnnncUUon of the world for servioe in Christ’s Army, cost 
what it may. Art. 10 promises abstinence from Intoxicanta and 
narcotics save when medically prescribed ; (11) from profanity 
and obscenity ; (IS) from dishonesty, unfairness, ana deceit ; 
(IS) from oppressive, cruel, or cowardly treatment of those who 
are in one’s power or are dependent on one. Art. 14 promises 
the spending of time, strength, money, and influence for the 
War, and the endeavonr to indnee one's friends and others to do 
the same; and (15) obedienoe to the lawful orders of one's 
Officers. Art. 10 declares: *1 do here and now call upon all 
present to witness that I enter into this undertaking, and sign 
these Articles of War of my own free will, feeling that the love 
of Christ, who died to save me, requires from me this devotion 
of my life to His eerrice for the salvation of the whole world, and 


therefore wish now to be enrolled as a Soldier of the Salvation 
Army.’ 

(6) The principal Doctrines are : 

*(1) We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were given by the inspiration of God, and that they only 
constitute the Divine rule of Christian faith and practice. (2) We 
believe that there is only one God, who is infinitely periect, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor ot all things. (3) We believe 
that there are three persons in the Godhead — the Father, the 
Son, and the IHoly Ghost— undivided in essence, co-equal In 
power and glory, and the only proper object of rellgioas worship. 
(4) We believe that in the person of Jesus Christ the Divine and 
human natures are united, so that He is truly and properly God, 
and truly and properly man. (5) We believe that onr first 
parents wore created in a state of Innocence, but by their dis- 
obedience they lost their parity and happiness ; and that, in 
consequence of their fall, all men have b^me sinners, totally 
depraved, and as such are Justly eirposed to the wrath of Goi 
(6) Wo believe that the Lord Jesus (Jhrist has, by His sufTering 
and death, made an atonement (or the whole world, so that 
whosoever will may be saved, (n We believe that repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, are necessary to salvation. (6) We believe 
that we are Jnstified by grace, through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he that believeth hath the witness in himself. (9) We 
believe that the Scriptures teach that not only does continuance 
in thefavour of Qod depend upon continued faith in and obedience 
to Christ, but that it is possible for those who have been truly 
converted to fall away and be eternally lost. GO) We believe 
that It is the privilege of all believers to be “ wholly sanctified," 
etc. (as ‘Articles of War,’ no. 7). Gl) We believe In the im- 
mortality of the son], etc, (as ib. no. 8).’ 

From these two Creeds, the Fighting and the 
Teaching Faith of the Army, which to some slight 
extent supplement one another, the doctrinal basis 
of the Army in a Methodist Arminianism is evi- 
dent. For the militant mission on which it has set 
ont it has reduced its orthodox Wesleyanism to the 
smallest possible compass. Even in doctrine its 
impedimenta must go into the smallest of knap- 
sa^, hut in its essentials the body of Ecumenical 
doctrine on God, Christ, the Spirit, of evangelical 
doctrine on Scripture, on the saving work of Christ 
and the life to come, of Armininn doctrine on the 
extent of the Atonement, and of Methodist doctrine 
on sin, conversion, assurance, the universality of 
grace, and possible perfection— is included in the 
bundle. Tne metaphysics of doctrine, whether 
suggested by Scripture or not, is left alone. Com- 
mon sense and immediate emotional power are the 
criteria of the truth found in Scripture which is 
essential for the campaim agamst inn. For 
scholarship and afterthought there is no place or 
time. No room is found even for those most 
compact of Christian treasures, the two great 
Sacraments, which are * not essential to salvation,’ 
winch have been occasions of continual division 
and endless controversy, and whose efficacy, it is 
claimed, can better be secured by signing the 
Articles of "War, by wearing uniform and hearing 
testimony, and by dedicatory solemnities for chil- 
dren or for adults. 

21 . Confessions in the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, — The Confessional attitude of the 
Quakers is in evident affinity with that of Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Salvationists, 
at many points ; hut it represents a more radical 
breach ■with Christian convention. They renounce 
all external authority in matters spiritual, the 
letter of Scripture not less than subordinate 
standards, in favour of the direct and inward 

g uidance of the illuminant Spirit of God, the Inner 
ight. Ceremonies and sacraments, traditions and 
conventions, organirations and official teachers, are 
set aside. Yet history repeated itself in their 
experience, apologetic statements of their teaching 
bemg necessitated by popular caricature and theo- 
logical misrepresentation. These often took the 
form of condensed summaries, catechetical or pro- 
positional in structure. Among those enumerated 
by Thomas Evans in his Ec^ontion of the Faith of 
the Religious Society of Friends (PhUad. 1828, and 
later reprints) are a Confession and Profession of 
Faith in God by Richard Farnsworth (1658), and 
similar statements by George Fox the younger 
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(1659 and 1661), by John Crook in 1662, by William 
Smith in 1664, by William Penn in 1668, by 
Whitehead and Penn in 1671, by Penn and others 
in 1698, and by George Pox, the founder himself, 
in 1671, 1675, and 1682. The nearest approach to 
an authoritative Confession is supplied ^ the 
works of Robert Barclay, the proprietor of IRy, in 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, the theologian of the 
movement, and an untiring propagator of its 
doctrine. He wote a Catechism in 1673, the 
answers consisting of judiciously selected passages 
of Scripture, and the questions containing a good 
deal of polemical and didactic matter, a brief 
Confession of Faith of 23 Articles in Scriptural 
language being added at the close. In 1675 ap- 
peared his magnum opus, the Apology, whose 
central 15 Theses have obtained a wide independent 
circulation as a reliable statement of Quaker 
principles. 

The Theses are addressed or dedicated ' to the Clergy, of what 
sort soever, unto whose hands these may come ; but more par- 
ticularly to the Doctors, Professors, and Students of Divinity in 
the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, whether Prelatical, 
Presbyterian, or any other,’ to whom the Author ‘ wisheth un- 
feigned repentance, unto the acknowledgment of the Truth,’ 
with the uncompromising and not very conciliatory remark upon 
their great learning : ‘ Your school divinity, which taketh up 
almost a man’s whole lifetime to learn, brings not a whit nearer 
to God, neither makes any man less wicked, or more righteous, 
than he was. Therefore hath God laid aside the wise and 
learned, and the disputers of this world ; and hath chosen a few 
despicable and unlearned instruments, as to letter-learning, as 
he did fishermen of old, to publish his pure and naked truth, 
and to free it of those mists and fogs wherewith the clergy hath 
clouded it that the people might admire and maintain them.’ 

Proposition (1) ‘ Concerning the true Foundation of Know- 
ledge,' affirms it to be the knowledge of God. (2) * Concerning 
Immediate Revelation,' declares the ‘ testimony of the Spirit of 
God ’ to be in all generations the true revelation ; Divine inward 
revelations neither do nor can contradict Scripture or Reason, 
but are not to be subjected to either as to a higher authority or 
standard. (3) * Concerning the Scriptures,' describes them as a 
record of historical fact and of prophetic truth and principles, as 
only a declaration of the fountain, not the fountain itself; 
•nevertheless as that which givetha true and faithful testimony 
of the first foundation, they are and may be esteemed a second- 
ary rule, subordinate to the Spirit ... by the inward testimony 
of the Spirit we do^alone truly know them.’ (i) ‘ Concerning the 
Condition of Man in the Fall,' affirms the utterly ' fallen, de- 
generate, and dead ’ condition of all Adam’s posterity, deprived 
of the sensation of the inward testimony or seed of God, and 
their inability to know anything aright unless ‘united to the 
Divine Light ’ ; yet the evil seed is not imputed to infants till 
by transgression they actually Join themselves therewith. (5) 
and (6) ‘ Concerning the Universal Redemption by Christ ana 
also the Saving and Spiritual Light, wherewith every man is 
enlightened,' treat of Christ, the Son of God, sent la His infinite 
love and universal purpose of Redemption, as the Light that 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world, a light os 
universal as the seed of sin, being the purchase of His death who 
tasted death for every man ; all men, heathen or infant, receive 
that benefit and inward Light which is not the mere light of 
Nature, even though they are without knowledge of the outward 
history of Christ’s life, ‘ which knowledge we willingly confess to 
be very profitable and comfortable, but not absolutely needful 
unto such, from whom God Himself hath withheld it ; yet they 
may be made partakers of the mystep' of His death If they suBer 
His seed and fight— enlightening their hearts — to take place.’ (7) 
' Concerning Justification,' states that those who do not_ resist 
this light have produced in them ‘a spiritual birth bringing 
forth holiness,’ ‘ ny which holy birth, to wit, Jesus Christ formed 
vrithin us, and working his works in us, os we are sanctified so 
we are Justified In the sight of God.' (8) ‘ Concerning Per/ection,' 
ofiirms that in the regenerate ‘ the body of death and sin comes 
to bo crucified and removed, and their hearts united and sub- 
jected unto the truth, so as not to obey any suggesUon of the 
evil one, but to be free from actual sinning . . . and in that 
respect perfect : yet doth this perfection still admit of a growth ; 
and there remaineth a possibility of sinning.’ . . . (9) ’ Concern- 
ing Perseverance, and the Possibility of Falling from Grace,’ 
affirms that Divine grace resisted becomes man’s condemnation ; 
even when it has been accepted, shipwreck may be made of 
faith ; those who have ‘ tasted of the heavenly gift and been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost ’ may fall away ; yet others 
may in this life attain such an increase and stability in the troth 
os to be beyond the reach of total apostasy. (10) • Concerning the 
Ministry,' affirms that it is this gift or light that constitutes a 
minister or pastor, not any human commission or literature: 
without it a ministry is deception : it is to be exercised without 
hire or bargaining, yet ‘ if God hath called any from their em- 
ployments ... it may be lawful for such, according to the 
liberty which they feel given them in the Lord, to receive such 
temporals — to wit, what may be needful to them for meat and 
clothing — as are freely given them by those to whom they have 
oommunicated spirituals.’ (H) • Concerning Worship,' deedma 


that ‘all true and acceptable worship to God Is offered in th« 
inward and Immediate moving and drawing of his own Spirit 
which IS neither hmited to places, times, nor persons : . . ali 
other worship then, both praises, prayers, and preachings, which 
man sets about in his own will and at his own appointment which 
he can both begin and end at his pleasure, do or leave undone, 
as himself sees meet, whether they be a prescribed form, as a 
liturgy, or prayers conceived extemporarily, by the natural 
strength and faculty of the mind, they are all but superstitions, 
will-worship, and abominable idolatry in the sight of God ’’ 
(12) 'Concerning Baptism,' states that it is 'not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
before God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ’; it is ‘a pure 
and spiritual thinp, to wit, the baptism of the Spirit and Fire, by 
which we are buried with him, that being washed and purged 
from our sins we may walk in newness of life’ : the baptism of 
infants ' is a mere human tradition for which neither precept nor 
practice is to be found in all the Scripture.' (13) ‘ Concerning 
the Communion, or Participation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ,' affirms it also to be spiritual and symbolic. (14) ‘ Con- 
cerning the Power of the Civil Magistrate, in matters purely 
religious, and pertaining to the conscience,' affirms God’s sole 
lordship over the conscience : ‘ ail killing, banisliing, fining, im- 
prisoning . . , which men are afflicted with, for the alone exer- 
cise of their conscience, or difference in worship or opinion, 
proceedeth from the spirit of Cain, the murderer, and is contrary 
to the truth ; provided always that no man, under the pretence 
of conscience, prejudice his neighbour in life or estate, or do 
anything destructive to, or inconsistent with, human society.’ 
(15) ‘Concerning Salutations and Recreations, etc., declares 
that, since ‘ the chief end of all religion is to redeem man from 
the spirit and vain conversation of this world,’ ‘ therefore all the 
vain customs and habits thereof, both In word and deed, are to 
be rejected . . . such ns the taking off the hat to a man, the 
bowings and cringings of the body, and such other salutations of 
that kind, with all the foolish and superstitious formalities 
attending them, ... as also the unprofitable plays, frivolous 
recreations, sportings and gamings, which are invented to pass 
away the precious time, and divert the mind from the witness of 
God in the heart.’ 


Quakerism is thus a protest against eoolesi- 
asticism, sacramentarianism, biblicism, sacerdotal- 
ism, traditionalism, and rationalism alike, a rigorous 
and consistent reaction against every element of 
dangerous formalism and hteralism in Christianity j 
spiritual to the core, mystic and intuitional, in- 
dividualistic. It subordinates, to the point of 
sacrifice, the letter to the spirit, the lorm or 
symbol to the substance. It assumes a spiritual 
advancement or education possessed only by the 
few, and underestimates the use of letter and sym- 
bol because of their abuse. If ‘ their oddities in 
dress and habits are the shadows of virtues’ (SohaiF, 
Hist. p. 866), their idiosyncrasies in doctrine are at 
worst the exaggeration of truths, thought-compel- 
ling, impressive, and searching distdlations of 
Scripture teaching and of sanctified common sense. 
They had their anticipators in this or that peculi- 
arity of their life and teaching, though they are 
not indebted to them. They have, beyond ques- 
tion, prepared the way for much that is character- 
istic in Methodism ana Salvationism, particularly. 
They represent Puritanism pnritanized, a sublimate 
of prophetic Christianity, a spiritual outgrowth 
from a highly developed type of popular religion. 
More than is generally appreciated, their conwp- 
tionsof Scripture, the Sacraments, Spiritual Mberty , 
the Inward Light, the Indwelling Christ, the Essence 
of Worship and of Ministry, and the Meaning or 
Justification, have led the way to views nqw wiclely 
entertained by the most thoughtful Christians m 
all the Churenes and outside them. W^t Mys- 
ticism has been in general Religion, or C^etisp 
in Roman Catholicism, Quakerism has teen in 
Protestantism. Its very exaggerations and crudi- 
ties were deliberate — arresting symbols and adve - 
tisements of its essential message. It hM myen 
silence a place in worship, and it lias exercised tne 
universal conscience by its Socratio demand 
perfect sincerity and consistency. If 
religion only of a few, the world mav 
to have contained those few. If it has . 
criterion to distinguish the true from ^ 

movings of the Spirit, and lends itself to s 
crude individnalisms and egotistic whims Md wn- 
ventional make-beUeves peculiar to iteelf. w dm “ 
page of Christian histoiy devoted to it whose 
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freedom from serioos blemish most other branches 
of the Church might •wistfully envy. 

[SchaEr, Hitt pp. 859-S7S, Etan^. FroL Creedt, pp. 789-793 ; 
Barclay’s Woris; Evans, cp. cit. ftipro; artt. in vationi 
Enoyolopoidias.] 

22 . Confessions in Socinian and Unitarian 
Churches, and in the rest of Christendom. — ^The 
independent attitude to doctrinal standards adopted 
by the Churches discussed in the last five di-visions 
prepares us for the completely anti-Confessional 
and negative position of present-day Unitarianism, 
which has for its sole distinctive dogma the 
humanity, the non-divinity, of Jesus Clmst, but 
refuses to fortify even that residuum of historical 
Christian doctrine behind Confessional bulwarks. 
But in the Beformation era, Unitarian Christianity 
was far from entertaining such doctrinal self- 
restraint. It did not even dethrone the miraculous 
and supernatural in the Person and history of 
Jesus. It uttered its theological convictions in 
Confessional and catechetic form in the Socinian 
standards, not as binding creeds, of course, but as 
didactic manifestos. These reveal its origin in 
a Humanistic rationalism, which regards Christ 
simply as a revealer or teacher of moral and re- 
ligious truth. His death os a prophet’s martyrdom, 
and the Church as a school. Not the needs of the 
heart and the conscience, but those of the intellect, 
were paramount in its rise. Its conception of sin 
and its cause and its seriousness was very dififerent 
from that which dominated Luther and the other 
orthodox Eeformers, and led to its complete diver- 
gence from them. It denied original sin and guilt, 
•vicarious atonement, the Incarnation and eternal 
Divinity of Christ, and the Trinity; and it dis- 
counted the inspiration of a great part of Scrip- 
ture, especially the Old Testament 

An early Catechism and Confession in Scriptural 
language was published at Cracow by the preacher 
Schomann in 1674. A Smaller Catechism for chil- 
dren followed in 1605. The Larger or Bacovian 
Catechisnx, by Sohmalz and Moscorovius, based on 
a fragmentaj^ Catechism by Fausto Sozzini, was 
published at Bakau, a small to^wn in Poland which 
was the centre of the movement, first in Polish in 
1605, then in German in 1608, and toally in the 
standard Latin form, •with modifications, in 1609. 
The Confession of 16iS by Schlichting, of which 
the Confession of the Prussian Socinians in 1666 is 
simply an extract, took the form of an exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed, -with numerous Scripture 
citations, and adopted on attitude of less acute 
antagonism to orthodoxy than the Catechism of 
1605-9. 

The Bacovian Catechism of 1605-9 is the standard 
expression of Socinian doctrine. It is essentially 
theological rather than religions, rationalistic yet 
alsosupematuralistic, controversi^ and argumenta- 
tivu It begins ; ‘ Tell me what is the Christian 
Eeligion 7 ’ and answers, ‘ It is the •\vay pointed out 
and revealed to men -by God to obtain eternal life.’ 
‘Where is that way pointed out and revealed T — 
In Holy Scripture, but chiefly in the New Testa- 
ment,’ The Catechism conrams 8 sections of vary- 
ing length. Section I. treats of Eeligion and Holy 
Scripture in general, containing four chapters on 
Holy Script-ore (4 qns.), its Certitude (26 qns.), its 
Perfection (5 qna ), its Perspicuity (4 qna ). Section 
II. treats of the Way of Salvation and the Keasons 
for Bevelation (10 qns.). Section IIL treats of the 
ICnowledge of God as the Supreme Lord of all 
things, in three scholastic chapters on the Know- 
ledge, Being, and 'Will of Goa (44 qns.). Section 
IV. at great length treats of the Person of Christ, 
the first step in the discussion of the general know- 
ledge of Christ (97 qns.). Section V. treats of the 
Prophetic Office of Cmrist, the Central and Supreme 
doctrine in the System, in an opening chapter (8 qns.). 


followed by supplementary chapters on the Teach- 
ings He added to the Law (108 qns.), the Teachings 
He handed down under Seal (8 qns.), tho Lora's 
Supper (11 qns.). Water-baptism (6 qns.), tho 
Promises of Eternal Life (9 qns.j, and of the Holy 
Spirit (14 qns.), the Confirmation of the Divine 
Will (3 qns.), tho Death of Christ (39 qns.). Faith 
(7 qns.), Free--will (30 qns.). Justification (4 qns.). 
Section VI. treats of Chnst’s Priestly office (II qns.), 
and VII. of His Kingly Office (20 qns). The clos- 
ing Section VIIL treats of tho Church of Christ, as 
the body of His disciples, in four chapters, on the 
Visible Church (3 qns.), the Government of tho 
Church (17 qns.). Ecclesiastical Discipline (13 qns.), 
and the Church Invisible (4 qns.). 

[For discussion ot the varions edlUons and of the early Boarces 
In the private catechisms of Gregory Panl, Schomann, and 
Fansto Sorzini, see Thomas Rees, Racorian CatetJiism, Lend. 
1818, Introd. p. Izzi B. For Latin text of Sozrini'^ CAruiCana 
EeUgionit Brevittima Instilutxo, and of another unQnish«l 
catechism by the same writer, see ‘Faustl Bomni Senensis 
Opera OmnU,’ In the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum quot 
Unitarioe rocant, IrenopoU post annum Domini 1656, voL L pp. 
651-676 and 677-689. For text of the Catech. of 1609, see 
edition Irenopoli post annum 1659. For Eng. tr. of completed 
edition of 1659, see Rees, op. eit. pp. 1-SS3 (a serviceable work). 
Ot. Winer, Co^esrions, Introd. pp. 31-84 (a somewhat confused 
account); Lindsay, HuL of Beformation, voL li pp. 470-483; 
Fock, Der Soeimanitmue, 1847. Hamack, EieU of Dogma, 
Eng. tr. vii. 137 ff., gives a very full and searching cntlcoi 
on^sis of the Rocorto Catechism.] 

Confessional documents can hardly be said to 
exist in the remaining organizations -within, or on 
the frontier of, the Christian world, whose name 
is legion. Original and more or less authoritative 
boolm or groups of -writings exist for many of them, 
or statements of their smient features emanating 
from their apostles or preachers, but authoritative 
Confessions m any stnot sense they do not possess. 
Irvingism and Darbyism on the one hand, and on 
the other Christian Science, Swedenborgianism, 
and Mormonism, not to mention lesser sects, are 
systems with distinctive doctrines, but -without 
documents which would bring them under the 
present survey. It may be of interest, however, 
to quote a group of Articles, os a summary of 
Mormon doctrine, by its AtosUo and Prophet, 
Joseph Smith, -written soon after the constitution 
of ‘ tne Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’ 
at New York in 1840 : 


' 1. We believe in God the Eternal Father, and In Bis Bon 
Jesus Ohrist, and in the Holy Ghost. S. We oelieve that men 
will be punished for their own sins, and cot for Adam’s trans- 
gression. a We believe that through the atonement of Ohrist 
all mankind may be saved, by oBedlence to the laws and 
ordinances of the GospeL I. We believe that these ordinances 
are : (L) Frith In the Lord Jesus Christ ; (11.) Repentance ; (lii.) 
Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins ; (Iv.) Laying on 
of bands for the gilt of the Holy Ghost. 6. We beheve that a 
man must be called of God, by “ prophecy and by the laying on 
of hands," by those who are In authority, to preach the Gospel 
and administer In the ordinances thereof. 6. We believe in the 
same organization that existed in the primitive Church, viz. 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc. 7. We 
believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, hea- 
ling, interpretation ot tongues, etc. 8. We believe the Bible to be 
the word ot God, os lor as it Is translated correctly ; we also 
believethsBookofMormontobethewordofGod. 9. Webelieve 
all that God has revealed, all that He does now reveal, and we 
believe that He -wll^et reveal many great and Important thing* 
pertaining to the Kingdom of Gom 10. We believe in the 
literal gathering ot Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes : that Hon wll] be built upon this Continent ; that Christ 
will reign personally upon the earth, and that tho earth will be 
renewed and receive its paradisaic glory. IL We dalm the 
privilege of worshipping Almigh^ God according to the dictates 
of onr conscience, and allow all men tho same privilege, let 
them worship how, where, or what they may. 12. We b^eve in 
being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, magistrates. In obev- 
Ing, honouring, and sustaining tho law. IS. We believe in being 
honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to 
nfl men; Indeed, we may say that wo follow the admonition 
of Panl : We believe all things, we hope all things ’’ ; we have 
endured many tidngs, and hope to be able to endure all things. 
It there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or 
praiseworthy, we seek after these thmgi’ (quoted Ini&Kcsous 
Spsterm of the World », 1901, p. 658 1). 

It wBi be observed that tbs practice of poljgamr had no 
sanction in the Articles of the Hormon Faith. 
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Conclusion : the past, present, and 
FUTURE OF coNFESSIONS.—A survey of the Con- 
fessions of Christendom, living or dead, cannot 
fail to leave on the student of religious history a 
deep impression. (1) They constitute a stupendous 
fact, a phenomenon quite unparalleled in the re- 
ligious world, a striking evidence of the unique 
power of the personality, life, and teaching of 
Christ, through Scripture and the Church, to stir 
the human intellect to its depths. Divided as 
Christendom is, and honeycombed by different 
opinions, dogmatic differences are a proof of the 

a of its great facts upon different types of 
. Other religions have their sects and their 
internal dissensions, but none of them has made 
any such appeal to the mind and the imagination 
of the human race, stimulating it to its loftiest 
efforts and educating it to its highest truths. (2) 
They proclaim the universal fact of doctrinal 
change as well as of mental and spiritual variety. 
TrivTa is the burden of one aspect of their history. 

The Church, obsessed, rightly or wrongly, by the 
ideal of doctrinal uniformity, has been unable, 
either by the aid of temporal authority or by 
means ot excommunication or by appeal to super- 
stitious fear, to maintain its unity. It is destined, 
it may be, to attain to the unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace only through infinite anci harrow- 
ing division, provoked ana anon repented, and 
therewith to learn that persuasion and conviction 
are the only worthy instruments for the spread of 
truth, and that even among Christian do^as the 
struggle to survive must inevitably in God’s provi- 
dence eliminate the unfit. (3) They suggest that 
in the intelligence and scholarship of Christendom, 
conscience is far from slumbering ; that the very 
diversity of historical opinion, acquired not with- 
out heart-searching and solemnly professed, is an 
evidence of the existence of that intense seriousness 
and love of truth without which a final harmony 
would he impossible. Beneath the obvious dis- 
sensus of the Confessions there is in truth a con- 
sensus, felt at least in presence of rival systems of 
religion and in face of the common enemies of 
faith. No student can peruse Schaff’s admirable 
concluding conspectus of the doctrinal agreements 
and differences petween the various Church-com- 
munions {Hist, of Creeds, pp. 919-930), or the 
careful pages and Tables of Winer’s Comparative 
View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the Various 
Communities of Christendom, without being deeply 
impressed by the subtle interpenetration of great 
ideas and deep-seated instincts through groups of 
Churches outwardly far removed from one another. 
It is a wholesome experience to find, even in sects 
whose names have become bywords of oddity and 
even absurdity, a staunch adherence, in stand^ds 
and in practice, to great principles of reli^ous 
truth and life ; and it suggests to the student of 
history that in many cases these systems have been 
adopted for the sake of those principles and in spite 
of tlieir eccentricities. The debt of the world to 
thinking minorities is nowhere more clearly ex- 
pressed than in the successive rise of the CTcat 
Protestant denominations whose standards have 
been reviewed. Each stands for an idea or a group 
of ideas whose life was in danger of being strangled 
in the meshes of convention. However we may 
deplore the divisions of Christendom, signs are now 
abundant that the age of schism is over, and that, 
for the great mass of Christians throughout the 
world, catholicity is no longer synonymous with 
external or even mtellectual uniformity.^ Some of 
the smaUest sects have been most catholic in spirit 
because most tolerant by serions conviction. Umon 
movements among Presbyterians, among Baptists, 
among Methodists, and among Congregationalists, 
movements even between the groups, Protestant 


and Evangelical Alliances in face of common ad- 
versaries, World Conferences and International 
Coimcils of kindred communions, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Congregationalist, or others, over- 
tures^ for an ecclesiastical understanding between 
Anglicans and Greek Catholics, or between Presby- 
terians and Anglicans, the ebb and flow of converts 
from^ one Church to another from which no com- 
munion is immune— these are features of the age 
in which we live, attesting the facts that the 
lessons of history are being widely learned, that 
the struggles of the past for liberty and charity 
have not been in vain, that other than doctrinm 
elements of religion are having justice done to 
them, that temperamental as well as intellectual 
differences between men and peoples are being 
allowed for and respected. 

It is often said that the day of Confessions is 
past, and that the Christian world as a whole has 
become, or is fMt becoming, anti-Confessional. It 
is certain that in all the Churches, Homan Catbolio 
and even Greek Catholic included, an attitude of 
quiet personal independence, reverent but firm, 
towards the historic sjrmbols of faith is increasingly 
being adopted, alike by clergy and by people, in 
spite of every effort to arrest the movement. Un- 
less some world-catastrophe sets back the standard 
of clerical and popular education, this attitude will 
certainly continue and spread. Adherence to 
historic dogmas is valueless, and indeed pernicious, 
if it be not intelligent and spontaneous. Assent, 
ignorant or constrained, is not consent. If it is 
death to a Creed to be exposed to the storms of free 
thought, it ought to die. It is such buffeting by 
the moments of experience, it is such conflict with 
the ravaging forces of time and change, that reveals 
with unrivalled impressiveness and certainty the 
faith that can dare to call itself eternal. Consti- 
tutional change, as distinct from the revolutionary 
alterations by passing impulse which only provoke 
reaction, is legitimate, and ought to be provided 
for without prejudice or craven fear, for a creed 
that is not believed to be true is not worthy of the 
name. No system deserves the name of faith 
which rests on mistrust of God and doubt of His 
providential guidance. No Confession can be 
spiritual or safe which has to be safeguarded by 
the whip of discipline, or by measures which dis- 
close an ignoble despair of God’s Holy Spirit 
Doctrinal understandings or declarations which 
are maintained by Church Courts and Authorities 
through precarious or narrow majorities involve fo 
every cose a painful loss of prestige. The Creed 
which has not in it the note of triumphal assmonce, 
carrying the hearts of aU its adherents with it m a 
gush of emotion, ought not to rush into publicity, 
or pretend to an authority which in reality it 
does not possess. How to change without loss of 
continuity, how to grow without loss of identity, 
how to be free in doctrine while clinging to a swred 
past, how to meet the protean spirit of the times 
without bowing down to it, yet without alienating 
its rightful instmcts and flouting its proper needs 
these are the practical difficulties to the mum of • 
Church which would be true to the past, hone^ 
with the present, and helpful^ to the futoe ; ana 
there has never been an age in human history so 
keenly alive to them as the present, so eager ana 
so anxious to deal with them, so capable of appreci- 
ating and handling them aright. The 
of creedless Churmies, like the Unitarian, nelpeu 
though they have been during a centn^ of tin- 
paroueled research, scientific attainment, jm- 

eon 


aocinnai ireenom, auu , , 

in stimulating the thought of the Chmtian worifl 
at large, in promoting scholarship, and m coiw^ 
ing tntheistio and superstitious tendencies m ort 
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dox Church life, has not been such as to prove that 
there is in Christendom in general any Tvide-spread 
dislike or distrust of creeds as creeds. 

Particular Confessions, among them the most 
time-honoured, even the Ecumenical Creeds them- 
selves, whose evolution has become matter of 
common knowledge, are accepted with reserve, are 
studied and appreciated in tne light of their age, 
their antecedent controversies, the limitations of 
the scholarship of their day and of the minds that 
framed them. The ‘higher criticism* of Holy 
Scripture was bound to he accompanied by a his- 
torical and critical study of the very documents 
which were intended to serve as determinants of 
the sense in which Scripture was to be accepted 
and believed. And just as ‘ adherence to Scripture ’ 
has lost throughout the great evangelical Pro- 
testant communions the meaning of literal in favour 
of spiritual acceptance in the light of history and 
learning, so adherence to a particular Creed or Con- 
fession must needs be euected by an accurate 
acquaintance with the circumstances of its origin, 
which in some instances at least reveal a hitherto 
unsuspected liberalism of purpose in their authors. 

Hence it has come about, in Churches so in- 
herently conservative as the Presbyterian, that 
throughout the whole world their devotion to theo- 
logical, historical, and Scriptural scholarship has 
brought about a complete change of attitude to- 
wards Scripture and their ‘ subordinate standards,’ 
By Declaratory Statements, or modified formulas of 
subscription, or even by the formulation of new 
Confessions, they have endeavoured to be true to 
the new knowledge, to ease the conscience of those 
who have already subscribed their historic stan- 
dards, and to facilitate the entrance of recruits 
fresh from the new school-training to the none too 
crowded ranks of the ministiy^ and to the rank 
and file of the general membership. If they adhere 
to the old st^dards, as for the most part they 
sincerely do, it is with express reservations, binding 
themselves to their ' substance ’ or their ‘ essentials, 
or ‘ the fundamentals of Beformed Doctrine,’ 
whether these are defined or not. The individual 
conscience and intellect are considered in a manner 
hitherto unknown, and a liberty of private judgment 
formerly undreamt of is tacitly assumed. The 
indignity and scandal of ‘ disciplme ’ for breach of 
minute fidelity to documents three centuries old 
is too acutely felt to permit of its ready exercise. 
For once an age of Intense missionary purpose has 
been an age of open mind, and the odium thco- 
logieum has been assigned a definite place in the 
catalogue of un-Christian failings. In presence of 
the appalling spectacle of crime and unbelief and 
ignorance and misery in the world’s great centres 
of population, and in presence of the awe-inspiring 
roeotade of the world’s great systems of non- 
Christian faith, even the gravest doctrinal differ- 
ences have shrunk perceptibly, though it would be 
ridiculous to say that they are likely ever to 
disappear. Men are constrained to co-operate and 
comome when confronted by common foes. And 
at lost there is being established throughout the 
Christian world that atmosphere of fraternal 
interest and mutual trust which is an absolute 
pre-requisite of any doctrinal consensus or harmony 
to come. 

Creeds and Confessions there must be. Faith, 
though it embraces more than intellect, cannot 
renounce the intellect, or dispenso with words 
and forms of uttered thought. There cannot be 
a gospel, or preacher’s tidings for the saving of 
mankind, without an antecedent creed or body of 
belief, articulate or inarticulate. Preaching is 
the utterance of belief, as well as of experience ; 
and, if men are to speak from a common platform, 
within a common organization, for the propaga- 


tion and increase of religion, they must have a 
common basis of faith, which may well bo ex- 
prised in some form of public Creed, It is un- 
thinkable that the vast aggregate of doctrinal 
symbols evolved by the Christian Church in all 
lands during nineteen centuries of intense activity 
should have proceeded from any but a profoundly 
natural and honourable instinct in the soul of faith. 
But it is also now unthinkable that any one type 
of doctrine should claim, without self-discrediting 
presumption, to have a monopoly of Divine and 
saving truth entrusted to it. It is not more certain 
that a branch of the Church ought to publish the 
faith which animates it, so far as words can do so, 
than that it ought to publish such changes m that 
faith as time under the Spirit of Truth brings with 
it. The obligation is identical. Faith, though 
it changes, remams faith notwithstanding, and, 
when it regains a position of stable equiinirinm, 
it ought not to be hid, but expressed in public 
as a fresh message of goodness for the world, 
H Christianity be true, and Christ the Truth, 
new knowledge should be welcome to all Chris- 
tians as an increase to their heritage of truth. 
Obscurantism in every form, suspicion of fresh 
light however betrayed, is fatal to the good name 
of a Church and to the reputation of the religion 
it would protect. It is treachery to faith to sug- 
gest that it can be preserved only by enclosure 
within fences, or by isolation from contagion in 
the stir of science and of life. Beligion can have 
few deadlier foes than the man who thinks that 
its influence or future can really be destroyed by 
tampering with a particular Cre^ 

What of the ethics of subscription^ If Creeds 
are believed, they may os well be signed as re- 
peated. But, as the years advance, and thought 
moves forward on unresting feet, is it right to ask 
men still to assent to them? The terms they 
employ may grow obsolete, or convoy now mean- 
ings. Particular tenets, few or many, may recede 
from the foreground of interest, become open ques- 
tions, or even become discredited. Between the 
period of complete faith and the period of dis- 
crediting, there must have passed years of transi- 
tion and uncertainty. What could subscription 
possibly mean then ! Again, few doctrinal stand- 
ards have been drawn up by unanimous consent. 
From the first a minority has doubted some par- 
ticulars in them. Their assent was general, or at 
least incomplete, given for the sake of peace and 
harmony. Allowance, therefore, must be mode 
for the element of legitimate compromise insepar- 
able from all social organizations. Loyalty to the 
spirit and general tenor of the teaching, not to 
the letter, alone can be fairly expected in public 
as distinct from private standards. If the society 
or corporation adjudges the individual to have 
seriousiy transgressed the common understanding, 
it may excommunicato him, or he may withdraw 
himself and renounce communion if he is conscious 
that ho has overstepped the reasonable limits of 
variation. Each must decide for himself or itself 
on such a question. But at least it seems un- 
ethical, especially in periods of acknowledged 
transition, to lay it down that formal subscrip- 
tion to historical Confessions implies literal and 
complete acceptance of their detaUs. There must 
be some play where public and private faith are 
linked together. The Member of Parliament, tho 
political holder of office, who swears to uphold the 
Constitution, is expected to amend it if the people 
or his own judgment so decide. The men whoso 
task it is to repeal old laws and enact new laws 
share with all others the duty of obedience to 
law. So, in every Church which believes that it* 
preachers have in some measure a prophetic voca- 
tion, liberty must needs be conceded to them to defy 
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the popular mind if it seems to them that God so 
wills. As Churches m^ change yet remain them- 
selves, may alter their Confesaiona yet retain their 
identity, ao in such cases the individual who sub- 
scribes and finds that he outgrows the system to 
which he has subscribed is not therefore bound to 
withdraw from the communion unless ho judges 
his breach with its standards to be radical, ftmda- 
mental. No rule can be laid down which will 
cover all cases equitably. A sense of honour in the 
individual, a sense of chivalry in the community, 
and patient consideration on the part of both, 
must in each particular instance decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances. It should be re- 
membered that there is no evidence that Christ 
exacted or expected any identity of belief from 
His disciples, or equipped Hie Apostles with anj 
precisely uniform message to the world. It is 
certain that the Apostles were never confronted 
with documents or declarations in a^ sense 
analogous to the Confessions of modem Christen- 
dom, or even to the Creeds of the ancient Church. 
Their faith was personal and in a Person. When- 
ever we are assured that the faith of a fellow 


Christian is also personal and directed towards the 
same Person, we should beware of withholdtog 
fellowship from him because of minor differences. 

Gcrsbal Litskatitsb. — Indispensable general works »re 
Philip Schafi', 8 vols. entitled A History of ths Crtedt o) 
Christendom; Tht Creeds of the Greek ana Latin Churches; 
The Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, New York, 
1878, Lond. 1877 (6th ed., New York, 1887, with lew c^nge^ 
b? far the most valuable work on the whole subject ; G. B. 
Winer, Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of 
the Various Communities of Christendom (Eng. tr., W. B. Pope), 
Edinb. 1873; P. Hall, Harmony gf Prot. CoTfessioTis, Lend. 
1842 : S. G. Green, The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Chris- 
tendom, Ismd. 1898 (an admirable wnoral survey, with careful 
discussion of related topics); E. F. Karl Muller, Symbolik, 
Leipzag, 1896 ; G. F. Oenler, Lehrbuchder Symbolik, 2nded. by 
Hermann, 1891 ; H. Schmidt, Bandbuch der SumhoUk, Berlin, 
1890 ; and the partial works on ' Symbolik,’ by Loofs (I/elprig, 
1902) and Kattenbuscb (Freiburg, 1892X with their adminbia 
series of articles in PRE^, including a gen. art. ‘Symbole, Sym- 
bolik,' in that work. The Croall Lectures of 1902, on 'Oreeds 
and Churches,' by A. Stewart, are in course of preparation for 
publication. For a theological discussion of the chief dogmatic 
utterances and tendencies dorm to the Beformation era, and in 
the Boman Ohnrch to the 19th cent, Hamack, Hist, of 
Dogma, EIng. tr. from Srd ed,, 7 vols., 1894-1899, is of supreme 
value. 

(Many of the translations in this article ore taken from or 
based on tbs rendering given by Sebaff— in all cases re- 
vised.) W. A. CUETIB. 
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